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pe PREFACE. 


Tuts work was commenced in 1853. From that time to this, the editors have been 
engaged, with the aid of several regular collaborators, and of numerous contributors 
of special articles, in its preparation. 

The aim of the work is to furnish a book of reference on all the topics of the 
science of Theology, in its widest sense, under one alphabet. It includes, there- 
fore, not only articles on the Bible and its literature, but also upon all the subjects - 
belonging to Historical, Doctrinal, and Practical Theology. There is no Dictionary 
in the English language which seeks to cover the same ground, except upon a com- 
paratively small scale. The Eneyclopeedia of Religious Knowledge, published sey- 
eral years since, under the supervision of the Rev. J. Newton Brown, is, indeed, quite 
comprehensive in its aim; but, as it is confined to a single volume, it could not give 
full treatment to the vast range of topics embraced in its plan. Besides this, there 
is but one other attempt in English at a comprehensive Dictionary of Theology, and 
that, unfortunately, remains incomplete. We refer to the translation of Herzog’s 
Real-Encyklopddie, commenced in 1856 by the Rev. J. H. A. Bomberger, D.D., the 
publication of which was suspended during the war.* 

In the preparation of this Cyclopedia, Dr. Srrone has had exclusive charge of the 
department of Biblical literature, and for the articles in that fieid he is responsible. 
Twenty years ago, before the publication of Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Litera- 
ture, the student of the Bible had no better Dictionary to consult than the various re- 
censions of Calmet. The great work of Dr. Kitto brought together the results of 
the critical labors of the preceding century, in which Biblical literature had become 
substantially a new science. Notwithstanding many and grave defects, Kitto’s Cy- 
clopedia gave a new impulse to Biblical studies, and supplied a want almost univer- 
sally felt. The lapse of twenty years, in which vast advances have been made in the 
literature of the Bible, has made a new edition necessary, and it has been well pre- 
pared under the editorship of Dr. Alexander. In the mean time, Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible (3 vols. imp. 8vo) has been issued, on a plan somewhat similar to Kitto’s 
Cyclopedia. It is the aim of the present work, as a Dictionary of the Bible, to com- 
bine the excellences of both the great works named, and to avoid their faults. Free 
use is made of their matter, so far as it has been found suitable to our plan;t but 
every article has been thoroughly revised, and more than half the articles on Biblical 
topics are entirely original, while most of the others are so in part. We acknowledge 
similar, though not quite so extensive obligations to Winer’s Biblisches Real-W orter- 
buch, a book whose discrimination and compactness are unrivalled in this branch of 
literature. It will be perceived that the Biblical department of this Cyclopedia 
embraces many subjects and names not contained in any of these three works. 

For the treatment of all the topics in Systematic, Historical, and Practical Theolo- 
ey, Dr. M‘Curyrock is responsible. In this field there has heretofore been no copi- 
ous Dictionary answering to the Bible Dictionaries of Kitto and Smith. The eal- 
Encyklopddie of Herzog, and Wetzer und Welte’s Airchen-Lexikon, have been the 
fullest sources of material in this form. Besides these, all other Encyclopedias and 


* Tt is to be hoped that the translation of this vast repository of modern theological science may be re- 
sumed and completed. 

+ Due credit is given in, or at the end of each article, for the use made of the works cited. In some 
instances the above general credit to Kitto and Smith is all that could justly or conyeniently be given. 
We have intended to reproduce all that is valuable in their works. 
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Dictionaries of importance, both general and special, have been used in the prepara- 
tion of this work. Every article has either been written de novo, or thoroughly 
revised, with reference to the more recent literature on each topic. Great pains 
have been taken with the verification of references, but we cannot hope to have en- 
tirely avoided error in this, or in other points of minute detail in so vast a labor. 

‘The whole work is of course prepared from the editors’ point of view as to theolo- 
gy, but, at the same time, it is hoped, in no narrow or sectarian spirit. 

The articles on the several Christian denominations have either been prepared by 
ministers belonging to them, or have been submitted to such ministers for examina- 
tion and correction. Many of the papers on the various branches of Christian art and 
archeology are written or revised by Professor Grorce F. Comrort. Most of the 
articles on Bible Societies have been prepared by the Rev. Josepn Hoxrpicn, D.D. 
Many of the short biographical sketches of ministers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are due to the Rey. Georcr Lansinc Taytor; of the German Reformed 
Church, to the Rey. H. Harsaueu, D.D.; of the Presbyterian and Congregational 
Churches, to Mr. A. Merwin; of the Prot. Epis Church, to Mr. W. Masor. In this 
department Dr. Sprague’s Annals of the American Pulpit have been of great service. 
Our thanks are due to the Rey. O. H. Trrrany, D.D., and to Mr. J. K. Jounsron, for 
contributions, especially in Church history and early ecclesiastical biography. Pro- 
fessor ALEXANDER J. ScueM and Mr. J. N. Prorscnen (of Paris) have been regular 
collaborators throughout the work. The articles relating to Roman Catholic topics 
have all been prepared or revised by Professor Schem, who has also had entire charge 
of Church and national statistics, and of reading the proofs in all departments of the 
work except the Biblical. Many of the articles drawn chiefly from German or French 
sources are due to Mr. Proeschel’s careful and intelligent industry, both as compiler 
and translator. In succeeding volumes, articles will be found from other contribu- 
tors, whose services were enlisted at a later period in the progress of the work than 
that covered in this volume. 

The literature of the subjects treated has been a special object of care. Our aim 
has been to give the names of the most important works, both old and new; but we 
have especially sought, in view of the wants of the majority of those who will proba- 
bly use this Cyclopzedia, to refer, on all essential points, to accessible books, which 
ordinary students, seeking to enlarge their knowledge, would be likely to fall in with 
or could readily obtain. It would have been easy to enlarge the lists of books by 
emptying the works on Bibliography into them, but we have preferred the more la- 
borious, and, we trust, the more satisfactory plan of discrimination and selection. 

One of the greatest difficulties of such a task as this is the adjustment of the 
relative length of the articles. We have sought to keep in mind the relative 
importance and interest of the various topics as the only safe guide in this respect. 
Long articles are given on certain of the more important subjects; but we have 
never sacrificed to this end our chief purpose, viz., to give as complete a vocabulary 
as possible of all the branches of theological science. This is what, according to our 
view, is most wanted in a Dictionary. No essay, however elaborate, in a Cyclopedia, 
can satisfy the wants of the student who seeks to master any special topic; he will 
and must go beyond the Dictionary to its sources. But students, and even theologi- 
ans, are in constant need of accurate information upon minor points; and upon all 
these we have sought to give, in all cases, statements that may be relied upon. 

If the work shall be found, in actual use, to have gathered into a convenient and 
clear summary the mass of knowledge accumulated in its several departments, and 
shall likewise serve, to some extent at least, to advance the cause of sacred truth, it 
will have met the expectations of the authors, who have expended upon it many 
years of earnest toil and solicitude. 
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Authorized Version. 


eodem = in the same (year). 
tbidem =in the same (place). 
idem =the same. 

idem quod =the same as. 

loc. cit. =the passage quoted. 


no date. 


quasi dictum =as if it were said. 
quod vide =which see. 


sine anno = without year {op publication, 


sine loco =without place { 
sub anno =under the year. 
sequent. = following. 

sub verbo =uuder the word. 


various reading, 


CYCLOPADIA 


OF 


BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE, 


A. 


A. See ALPHA. 
Adadrak. See AAZRAK. 


A’alar (Aaddp), a person who (or a place from 
which some of the Jews) returned after the captivity 
(1 Esdr. v, 36); more correctly called in the parallel 
list (Neh. vii; 61) Iumer (q. y.). 

Adara (NNN), a factitious term used by the Rab- 
bins (Lex. Talm. Aruch, s. vy.) as an example of a 
word beginning with two N’s, like AAzRAK (q. V.). 
In the Talmud, according to Buxtorf (Lex. Talm. col. 
2), it is written Avera (N77)8), perhaps only a sing. 
Chaldaic form of the plur. Urim (q. v.), light. 

A’aron [vulgarly pronounced Ar’on] (Heb. Aha- 
ron’, Sak, derivation uncertain: Gesenius, Thesaur. 
Heb. p. 33, thinks from the obsolete root "N, to be 
libidinous [so the Heb. Lex. Aruch, from 70, refer- 
ring (erroneously) to his conception during the Phara- 
onic edict]; but in his Web. Lex. s. v. compares with 
755, mountaineer ; First, Heb. Handwirterbuch, s. v., 
makes it signify enlightener, from an obsolete root 
“IN =", to shine. Sept., N.T., and Josephus, 
"Aapwy). 

I. History.—Aaron was the eldest son of the Levite 
Amram by Jochebed, and the brother of Moses (Exod. 
vi, 20; vii, 7; Num, xxvi, 59); born B.C.1742. He 
is first mentioned in the account of Moses’ vision of 
the burning bush (Exod. iy, 14), where the latter was 
reminded by the Lord that Aaron possessed a high 
degree of persuasive readiness of speech, and could 
therefore speak in His name in his behalf.  Dur- 
ing the absence of Moses in Midian (B.C. 1698-1658), 
Aaron had married a woman of the tribe of Judah, 
named Elisheba (or Elizabeth), who had borne to him 
four sons, Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar, and Ithamar; and 
Hleazar had, before the return of Moses, become the 
father of Phinehas (Exod. vi, 23-25). Pursuant to an 
intimation from God, Aaron went into the wilderness 
to meet his long-exiled brother, and conduct him back 
to Egypt. They met and embraced each other at the 
Mount of Horeb (Exod. iv, 27), B.C. 1658. When they 
arrived in Goshen, Aaron, who appears to have been 
well known to the chiefs of Israel, introduced his broth- 
er to them, and aided him in opening and enforcing 
his great commission (Exod. iv, 29-31). Inthe subse- 
quent transactions, Aaron appears to have been almost 
always present with his more illustrious brother, as- 
sisting and supporting him; and no separate act of his 
own is recorded, although he seems to have been the 
actual instrument of effecting many of the miracles 
(Exod. vii, 19 sq.). Aaron and Hur were present on 
the hill from which Moses surveyed the battle which 
Joshua fought with the Amalekites (Exod. xvii, 10- 
12); and these two long sustained the weary hands 
apon whose uplifting (in order to extend the official 

od, rather than in prayer, see yer. 9) the fate of the 
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battle was found to depend. Afterward, when Moses 
ascended Mount Sinai to receive the tables of the 
law, Aaron, with his sons and seventy of the elders, 
accompanied him part of the way up, and were per- 
mitted to behold afar off the symbol of the Sacred 
Presence (Exod. xxiv, 1, 2, 9-11). During the ab- 
sence of Moses in the mountain the people seem to 
have looked upon Aaron as their head, and an occa- 
sion arose which fully vindicates the divine prefer- 
ence of Moses by showing that, notwithstanding the 
seniority and greater eloquence of Aaron, he wanted 
the high qualities which were essential in the leader 
of the Israelites (see Niemeyer, Charakt. iii, 238 sq.). 
The people at length concluded that Moses had perished 
in the fire that gleamed upon the mountain’s top, and, 
gathering around Aaron, clamorously demanded that 
he should provide them with a visible symbolic image 
of their God, that they might worship him as other gods 
were worshipped (Exod. xxxii). Either through fear 
or ignorance, Aaron complied with their demand ; and 
with the ornaments of gold which they freely offered, 
cast the figure of a calf (see Kitto’s Daily Bible Illust. 
in loc.). See Catr. However, to fix the meaning 
of this image as a symbol of the true God, Aaron was 
careful to proclaim a feast to Jehovah for the ensuing 
day (see Moncaeius, Aaron purgatus sive de vitulo aureo, 
Atreb. 1605, Franckf. 1675). At this juncture, Moses’ 
reappearance confounded the multitude, who were se- 
verely punished for this sin. Aaron attempted to ex- 
cuse himself by casting the whole blame upon the 
people, but was sternly rebuked by his brother, at 
whose earnest intercessions, however, he received the 
divine forgiveness (Deut. ix, 20). During this anda 
second absence in the mountain, Moses had received 
instructions regarding the ecclesiastical establishment, 
the tabernacle, and the priesthood, which he soon 
afterward proceeded to execute. See TABERNACLE ; 
Worsuip. Under the new institution Aaron was to be 
high-priest, and his sons and descendants priests ; 
and the whole tribe to which he belonged, that of 
Levi, was set apart as the sacerdotal or learned caste. 
See Levire. Accordingly, after the tabernacle had 
been completed, and every preparation made for the 
commencement of actual service, Aaron and his sons 
were consecrated by Moses, who anointed them with 
the holy oil and invested them with the sacred gar- 
ments (Ley. viii, ix), B.C.1657. The high-priest ap- 
plied himself assiduously to the duties of his exalted 
office, and during the period of nearly forty years that 
it was filled by him his name seldom comes under our 
notice. But soon after his elevation his two eldest 
sons, Nadab and Abihu, were struck dead for daring, 
seemingly when in a state of partial inebriety, to con- 
duct the service of God in an irregular manner, by 
offering incense with unlawful fire. On this occasion 
it was enjoined that the priests should manifest none 
of the ordinary signs of mourning for the loss of those 
who were so dear to them. To this heavy stroke 
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Aaron bowed in silence (Ley. x, 1-11). Aaron joined 
in, or at least sanctioned, the invidious conduct of his 
sister Miriam, who, after the wife of Moses had been 
brought to the camp by Jethro, became apprehensive 
for her own position, and cast reflections upon Moses, 
much calculated to damage his influence, on account 
of his marriage with a foreigner—always an odious 
thing among the Hebrews. For this Miriam was 
struck with temporary leprosy, which brought the high- 
priest to a sense of his sinful conduct, and he sought 
and obtained forgiveness (Num. xii). See Mrriam. 
Subsequently to this (apparently B.C. 1620), a formi- 
dable conspiracy was organized against Aaron and his 
sons, as well as against Moses, by chiefs of influence 
and station—Korah, of the tribe of Levi, and Dathan 
and Abiram, of the tribe of Reuben. See Koran. But 
the divine appointment was attested and confirmed by 
the signal destruction of the’ conspirators; and the 
next day, when the people assembled tumultuously, 
and murmured loudly at the destruction which had 
overtaken their leaders and friends, a fierce pestilence 
broke out among them, and they fell by thousands on 
the spot. When this was seen, Aaron, at the com- 
mand of Moses, filled a censer with fire from the altar, 
and, rushing forward, arrested the plague between the 
living and the dead (Num. xvi). This was, in fact, 
another attestation of the divine appointment; and, 
for its further confirmation, as regarded Aaron and his 
family, the chiefs of the several tribes were required 
to deposit their staves, and with them was placed that 
of Aaron for the tribe of Levi. They were all laid up 
together over night in the tabernacle, and in the morn- 
ing it was found that, while the other rods remained as 
they were, that of Aaron had budded, blossomed, and 
yielded the fruit of almonds. The rod was preserved 
in the tabernacle (comp. Heb. ix, 4) as an authentic 
evidence of the divine appointment of the Aaronic fam- 
ily to the priesthood—which, indeed, does not appear 
to have been ever afterward disputed (Num. xvii). 
Aaron was not allowed to enter the Promised Land, on 
account of the distrust which he, as well as his broth- 
er, manifested when the rock was stricken at Meribah 
(Num. xx, 8-13). When the host arrived at Mount 
‘Hor, in going down the Wady Arabah [see Exopr], in 
order to double the mountainous territory of Edom, the 
divine mandate came that Aaron, accompanied by his 
-brother Moses and by his son Eleazar, should ascend 
to the top of that mountain in the view of all the peo- 
ple; and that he should there transfer his pontifical 
robes to Eleazar, and then die (Num. xx, 23-29). He 
was 123 years old when his career thus strikingly ter- 
minated; and his son and his brother buried him in a 
cavern of the mountain, B.C.1619. See Hor. The 
Israelites mourned for him thirty days; and on the 
first day of the month Ab the Jews yet hold a fast in 
commemoration of his death (Kitto, s,v.). The Arabs 
still show the traditionary site of his grave (Num. xx, 
28; xxxiii, 38; Deut. xxxii, 50), which in the time of 
Eusebius was reputed to be situated in Petra, in the 
modern Wady Mousa (Onomast. s.v. Or; Am. Bib. Re- 
pos. 1838, p. 482, 640). He is mentioned in the Koran 
(Hottinger, Hist. Orient. p.85 sq.), and the Rabbins have 
many fabulous stories relating to him (Hisenmenger, 
Ent. Judenth.i, 342, 855, 864). For Talmudical references, 
see Lteal-Encyklop.s.v. Foran attempted identification 
with Mercury, see the Lurop. Mag. i, 16. See Mosrs, 

In Psa, exxxiii, 2, Aaron's name occurs as that of 
the first anointed priest. His descendants (‘‘sons of 
Aaron,”’ Josh. xxi, 4, 10, 13, etc.; poetically, ‘house 
of Aaron,”’ Psa. cxv, 10, 12; exviii, 3, etc.) were the 
priesthood in general, his lineal descendants being the 
high-priests. See AARoniITE, Even in the time of 
David, these were a very numerous body (1 Chron. 
xii, 27). The other branches of the tribe of Levi were 
assigned subordinate sacred duties. See Levirr. For 
the list of the pontiffs, including those of the line of 
Ithamar (q. v.), to whom the office was for some rea- 
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son transferred from the family of the senior Eleazar 
(see Josephus, Ant. v, 11, 5; viii, 1, 3), but afterward 
restored (comp. 1 Sam. ii, 30), see H1ign-pRrEsT. 

Il. Priesthood.—Aaron and his sons were invested 
by Moses with the priestly office, which was to remain 
in Aaron’s line forever (Exod. xxix), This was alto- 
gether distinct from the semi-sacerdotal character with 
which his mere seniority in the family invested him 
according to patriarchal usage. The duty and right 
of sacrificing to God was thereafter reserved to that 
family exclusively. The high-priesthood was confined 
to the first-born in succession ; and the rest of his pos- 
terity were priests, simply so called, or priests of the 
second order (Ernesti, De Aarone, Wittenb. 1688-9). 
See SACERDOTAL ORDER. 

IIL. Typical Character.—Aaron was a type of Christ 
(see Hylander, De Aarone summisque Judeor. ponti- 
Jicibus, Messi typis, Lond. and Goth. 1827)—not, in- 
deed, in his personal; but in his official, character: 1. 
As high-priest, offering sacrifice; 2. In entering into 
the holy place on the great day of atonement, and rec- 
onciling the people to God; in making intercession 
for them, and pronouncing upon them the blessing of 
Jehovah, at the termination of solemn services ; 3. In 
being anointed with the holy oil by effusion, which was 
prefigurative of the Holy Spirit with which our Lord 
was endowed; 4. In bearing the names of all the 
tribes of Israel upon his breast and upon his shoulders, 
thus presenting them always before God, and repre- 
senting them to Him; 5. In being the medium of 
their inquiring of God by Urim and Thummim, and of 
the con munication of His will to them. But, though 
the offices of Aaron were typical, the priesthood of 
Christ is of a far higher order. Aaron’s priesthood 
was designed as “a shadow of heavenly things,” to 
lead the Israelites to look forward to ‘‘ better things 
to come,” when ‘‘another priest’ should arise, ‘ after 
the order of Melchizedek” (Heb. vi, 20), and who 
should ‘‘ be constituted, not after the law of a carnal 
commandment, but after the power of an endless life.” 
(See Hunter, Sacred Biog. p. 282 sq.; Evans, Scrip. 
Biog. iii, 77 ; Williams, Characters of O. T. p. 97; Gor- 
don, Christ in the Ancient Church, i, 271.) See Priesr. 

Aaron AcHARON (i. e. the younger), a rabbi born 
at Nicomedia in the beginning of the 14th century, 
He belonged to the sect of the Caraites. We have 
from him several Hebrew works on mystical theology 
(The Tree of Life, The Garden of Faith, The Garden of 
Eden), and a literal commentary on the Pentateuch, 
entitled min “MO (vail of the law). — Hoefer, Bio- 
graphie Générale, i, 6. 


Aaron HA-Risuon (i. e. the elder), a celebrated 
rabbi of the sect of the Caraites, practiced medicine at 
Constantinople toward the close of the 13th century. 
He had the reputation of being a great philosopher 
and an honest man. He is the author of an Essay on 
Hebrew Grammar (75° Babe, ‘perfect in beauty,” 
Constantinople, 1581), and of a Jewish prayer-book ac- 
cording to the rites of the Caraitie sect aban “BD, 
Venice, 1528-29, 2 vols. 4to). He also wrote commen- 
taries on the Pentateuch, the first prophets (Joshua, 
the Judges, Samuel, and the Kings), on Isaiah and the 
Psalms, and on Job, all of which are still inedited.— 
Hoefer, Biographie Générale, i, 6. 

Aaron ben-Aser, or Aaron bar-Moses, a 
celebrated Jewish rabbi, lived in the first half of the 
14th century. He is the author of a Treatise on the 
Accents of the Hebrew Language, printed in 1517. 
Aaron collected the various readings of the Old 'Testa- 
ment in the manuscripts of the libraries of the West, 
while his colaborator, Ben-Nephthali, searched for va- 
rious readings in the Eastern libraries. These varia- 
tions of the text, though purely grammatical, gave 
rise to two celebrated sects among the Jews—that of. 
the Occidentals, who followed Ben-Aser ; and that of 
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the Orientals, which only admitted the authority of 
Ben-Nephthali. Their editions give for the first time 
the vowel signs, the invention of which has therefore 
frequently been ascribed to them. The works of 
Aaron ben-Aser have been printed, together with those 
of Moses ben-David, at the end of the Biblia Rab- 
binica of Venice.—Hoefer, Biographie Générale, i, 7. 


Aaron ben-Chayim, a celebrated rabbi, born at 
Fez in the middle of the 16th century. He was the 
head of the synagogues of Fez and Morocco. In order 
to superintend the printing of his works, he made, in 
1609, 2 voyage to Venice, where he died soon after. 
His works are (in Hebrew), The Heart of Aaron, con- 
taining two commentaries on Joshua and the Judges 
(Venice, 1609, fol.) ; The Offering of Aaron, or remarks 
on the book Siphra, an ancient commentary on Levit- 
icus (Venice, 1609, fol.); The Measures of Aaron, or an 
essay on the 13 hermeneutical rules of Rabbi Ismael. 
Hoefer, Biographie Générale, i, 7; First, Bib. Jud. i,159. 

Aaron ben-Joseph Sason (ScHAscon), a rab- 
bi of Thessalonica, lived at the close of the 16th cen- 
tury. He is the author of several celebrated Jewish 
works, among which are MON MAM (the law of 
truth), a collection of 232 decisions on questions re- 
lating to sales, rents, etc. (Venice, 1616, fol.); and 
MAN ADD (the book of truth), explicatory of the 
Tosaphoth of the Gemara (Amsterd. 1706, 8vo).— 
Hoefer, Biographie Générale, i, 7. 

Aaron Zalaha, a Spanish rabbi, died 1293. He 
is the author of a commentary published under the 
title Sepher Hachinak, id est Liber Institutionis, recensio 
613 legis Mosaicw preceptorum, etc. (in Hebrew, Ven- 
ice, 1523, fol.)—-Hoefer, Biographie Générale, i, 7. 

A’aronite (Heb. same as Aaron, used collective- 
ly), a designation of the descendants of Aaron, and 
therefore priests, who, to the number of 3700 fighting 
men, with Jehoiada the father of Benaiah at their 
head, joined David at Hebron (1 Chron. xii, 27). 
Later on in the history (1 Chron. xxvii, 17) we find 
their chief was Zadok, who in the earlier narrative is 
distinguished as ‘‘a young man mighty of valour.” 
They must have been an important family in the reign 
of David to be reckoned among the tribes of Israel. 
—Smith, s.vy. See Aaron; Prirsv. 


Aazrak (77788), a Cabalistic word found in the 
Talmudic Lexicon Aruch, and apparently invented by 
the Rabbins in order to correspond to a prohibition 
found in the Mishna (Shadbath, xii, 3) that no person 
should write on the Sabbath two letters, this word be- 
ginning with the letter & repeated. In the Talmud, 
however, it is written Aadrak (T7I8X). Buxtorf 
(Lex. Talmud. col. 2) thinks it is merely the Biblical 
word JINN, adzzerka’, I will gird thee (Auth. Vers. 
-*T girded thee’’), found in Isa. xlv, 5. 

Ab (38, prob. i. q. “the season of fruit,” from 
IAN, to be fruitful, and apparently of Syriac origin, 
D’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. s. v.: comp. ABIB; Jose- 
phus, 'ABBa, Ant. iv, 4, 7), the Chaldee name of the 
fifth ecclesiastical and eleventh civil month of the 
Jewish year (Buxtorf, Ler. Talm. col. 2); a name 
introduced after the Babylonian captivity, and not 
occurring in Scripture, in which this is designated 
simply as the fifth month (Num. xxxiii, 38; Jer. i, 3; 
Zech. vii, 3, etc.), It corresponded with the Macedo- 
nian month Loiis (A@oc), beginning with the new moon 
of August, and always containing thirty days. The 
ist day is memorable for the death of Aaron (Num. 
xxxiii, 38); the 9th is the date (Moses Cozenzis, in 
Wagenseil’s Sota, p. 736) of the exclusion from Canaan 
(Num. xiv, 30), and the destruction of the Temple by 
Nebuchadnezzar (Zech. vii, 5; viii, 19; comp. Reland, 
Antig. Sacr. iv, 10; but the 7th day, according to 2 
Kings xxv, 8, where the Syriac and Arabic read 9th ; 
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also the 10th, according to Jer. lii, 12, probably refer- 
ring to the close of the conflagration, Buxtorf, Synag. 
Judenth. xxxv), and also by Titus (Josephus, Waz, vi, 
4, 5); the 15th was the festival of the Xylophoria, or 
bringing of wood into the Temple (Bodenschatz, Kirch- 
liche Verfassung der Juden, ii, 106; comp. Neh. x, 34; 
xii, 81; on nine successive days, according to Otho, 
Lex. Rabb. p. 331; on the 14th, according to Josephus, 
War, li, 17); the 18th is a fast in memory of the ex- 
tinction of the western lamp of the Temple during 
the impious reign of Ahaz (2 Chron. xxix, 7)—Kit- 
to, s. v. See Monru. 


Ab- (38, father), occurs as the first member of 
several compound Hebrew proper names, e. g. ABNER, 
ABSALOM, etc, not as a patronymic [see Ben—], or in 
its literal acceptation, but in a figurative sense, to des- 
ignate some quality or circumstance of the person 
named; e. g. possessor of or endowed with; after the 
analogy of all the Shemitic languages (Gesenius, Thes. 
Heb. p. 7; in Arabic generally Abu-, see D’ Herbelot, 
Biblioth. Orient. s.v.). See FATHER; PROPER NAME. 
Hence it is equally applicable to females; e. g. Abr. 
GAIL (as among the Arabs; comp. Kosegarten, in 
Ewald’s Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlindes, i, 
297-317). In all cases it is the following part of the 
name that is to be considered as the genitive, the pre- 
fix IN being ‘‘in the construct,’’ and not the reverse. 
See Anr-. 


Ab/acuc (Lat. Abacuc, the Greek text being no 
longer extant), one of the minor prophets (2 Esdr. [in 
the Vulg. 4 Esdr. ] i, 40), elsewhere HABAKKUK (q. Y.). 

Abad’don (APaddwy, for Heb. j1F2N, destruc- 
tion, i. e. the destroyer, as it is immediately explain- 
ed by “AvoANbwy, APOLLYON), the name ascribed to 
the ruling spirit of Tartarus, or the angel of death, 
described (Rev. ix, 11) as the king and chief of the 
Apocalyptic locusts under the fifth trumpet, and as the 
angel of the abyss or ‘‘ bottomless pit” (see Critica Bub- 
lica, ii, 445). In the Bible, the word abaddon means 
destruction (Job. xxxi, 12), or the place of destruction, 
i. e. the subterranean world, Hades, the region of the 
dead (Job xxvi, 6; xxviii, 22; Prov. xv, 11). It is, 
in fact, the second of the seyen names which the Rab-* 
bins apply to that region; and they deduce it partic- 
ularly from Psa. Ixxxyiii, 11, “ Shall thy loving-kind- 
ness be declared in the grave, or thy faithfulness in 
(abaddon) destruction?”? See Hanes. Hence they 
have made Abaddon the nethermost of the two regions 
into which they divided the under world. But that 
in Rev. ix, 11 Abaddon is the angel, and not the abyss, 
is perfectly evident in the Greek. There is a general 
connection with the destroyer (q. v.) alluded to in 1 
Chron. xxi, 15; but the explanation, quoted by Ben- 
gel, that the name is given in Hebrew and Greek, to 
show that the locusts would be destructive alike to 
Jew and Gentile, is far-fetched and unnecessary. The 
popular interpretation of the Apocalypse, which finds 
in the symbols of that prophecy the details of national 
history in later ages, has usually rezarded Abaddon 
as a symbol of Mohammed dealing destruction at the 
head of the Saracenic hordes (Elliott's Hore Apoca- 
lyptice, i, 410). It may well be doubted, however, 
whether this symbol is any thing more than a new 
and vivid figure of the same moral convulsions else- 
where typified in various ways in the Revelation, 
namely, those that attended the breaking down of 
Judaism and paganism, and the general establishment 
of Christianity (see Stuart’s Comment. in loc.). See 
REVELATION, Book or. The etymology of Asmo- 
deus, the king of the demons in Jewish mythology, 
seems to point to a connection with Apollyon in his 
character as ‘the destroyer,” or the destroying an- 
gel. Compare Ecclus, xviii, 22,25. See Asmopxus. 
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Abadi’as (ABadiac), a son of Jazelus, and one 
of the descendants (or residents) of Joab, who returned 


ABAD Y QUEYPEO 


with 212 males from the captivity with Ezra (1 Esdr. 
viii, 35); evidently the same with the OBADIAH (q. Vv.) 
of the parallel list (Ezr. viii, 9). 


Abad y Queypeo, Manurt, a Mexican bishop, 
porn in the Asturias, Spain, about 1775. Having be- 
come priest, he went to Mexico, where he was at first 
judge of wills at Valladolid de Mechoacan, and, in 
1809, appointed bishop of Mechoacan. Upon the out- 
break of the war of independence, Abad favored the 
national party, and declared himself against the In- 
quisition. When the restoration of Ferdinand VII 
was proclaimed, Abad was sent to Spain and impris- 
oned at Madrid. He succeeded in winning the favor 
of the king, and was not only released, but appointed 
minister of justice. In the night following, however, 
he was again arrested by order of the Grand Inquisitor, 
and shut up ina convent. He was liberated in conse- 
quence of the events of 1820, and elected a member of 
the provisional junta of the government. Subsequent- 
ly he was appointed Bishop of Tortosa. In 1823 he 
was again arrested by order of the Inquisition, and 
sentenced to six years imprisonment. He died be- 
fore this time had expired—Hoefer, Biographie Géné- 
rale, i, 17. 


Abaelard. See ABELARD. 
Abagiarus. 


Abag’tha (Heb. Abagtha’, NM33%, prob. Persian 
{comp. Brera, Brieruan, BreTHana, Bacoas], 
and, according to Bohlen, from the Sanscrit bagaddta, 
fortune-given ; Sept. ’ABaraZa), one of the seven chief 


eunuchs in the palace of Xerxes, who were commanded 
to bring in Vashti (Esth. i, 10), B.C. 483. 


Aba’na [many Ab’ana] (Heb. Abanah’, 7338; 
Sept. “ABava; Vulg. Abana; or rater, as in the mar- 
gin, AmANnau [q. v.]; Heb. Amanah’, 12728 [comp. 


See ABGARUS. 


Isa, xxiii, 16], since the latter means perennial; Ge- | 


senius, Thesaur. Heb. p. 116), a stream mentioned by 


Naaman as being one of the rivers of Damascus; an- 
other being the Pharpar (2 Kings v, 12). The main 


stream by which Damascus is now irrigated is called 
Barada, the Chrysorrhoas, or ‘‘ golden stream” of the 
ancient geographers (Strabo, p. 755), which, as soon as 
it issues from a cleft of the Anti-Lebanon mountains, 
is immediately divided into three smaller courses. 
The central or principal stream runs straight toward 
the city, and there supplies the different public cis- 
terns, baths, and fountains ; the other branches diverge 
to the right and left along the rising ground on either 
hand, and, having furnished the means of extensive 
irrigation, fall again into the main channel, after dif- 
fusing their fertilizing influences, and are at length 
lost in a marsh or lake, which is known as the Bahr 
el-Merj, or Lake of the Meadow. Dr, Richardson 
(Travels, ii, 499) states that the “ water of the Barada, 
like the water of the Jordan, is of a white, sulphureous 
hue, and an unpleasant taste.’’ Some contend that 
the Barada is the Abana, and are only at a loss for 
the Pharpar; others find both in the two subsidiary 
streams, and neglect the Barada; while still others 
seek the Abana in the small river /jih, which Dr. 
Richardson describes as rising near a village of the 
same name in a pleasant valley fifteen or twenty miles 
to the north-west of Damascus. It issues from the 
limestone rock, in a deep, rapid stream, about thirty 
feet wide. It is pure and cold as iced water; and, 
after coursing down a stony and rugged channel for 
above a hundred yards, falls into the Barada, which 
comes from another valley, and at the point of junction 
is only half as wide as the Fijih. The Abana or 
Amana has been identified by some (especially Ge- 
senius, //eb. Lex.) with the Barada, from the coinci- 
dence of the name Amana mentioned in Cant. iv, 8, 
as one of the tops of Anti-Libanus, from which the 
Chrysorrhoas (or Barada) flows; and the ruins of 
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Abila, now found on the banks of that stream, are 
thought to confirm this view. A better reason for this 
identification is, that Naaman would be more likely to 
refer to some prominent stream like the Barada, rather 
than to a small and comparatively remote fountain 
like the Fijih. See Puarrar. The turbid character 
of the water of Barada is no objection to this view, 
since Naaman refers to Abana as important for its 
medicinal qualities rather than on account of its limpid 
coldness. The identification of the Abana with the 
Barada is confirmed by the prohable coincidence of the 
Pharpar with the Arvaj; these being the only consid- 
erable streams in the vicinity of Damascus (Bibliotheca 
Sacra, 1849, p. 371; Robinson’s Researches, new ed. iii, 
447). This is the view taken by the latest traveller 
who has canvassed the question at length (J. L. Por- 
ter, in the Jour. of Sacr. Literature, July, 1853, p. 245 
sq.). According to Schwarz (Palest. p. 54), the Jews 
of Damascus traditionally identify the Barada with 
the Amana (q. v.). The Arabic version of the passage 
in Kings has Barda. According to Lightfoot (Cent. 
Chor. iv) the river in question was also called Kirmt- 
jon (17729), a name applied in the Talmud to a river 
of Palestine (Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. col. 2138). See 
DAMASCUS. 


Abarbanel. 


Ab’arim (Heb. Abarim’, B°522, regions beyond, 
i.e. east of the Jordan; Sept. ABapip, but 7d répay in 
Num. xxvii, 12, Vulg. Abarim; in Jer. xxii, 20, Sept. 
70 Tépav THe Sadasone, Vulg. transeuntes, Auth. Vers. 
“passages’’), a mountain (2°72 73, Num. XXVii, 
12; Deut. xxxii, 49), or rather chain of hills (777 
D735, Num. xxxiii, 47, 48), which form or belong 
to.the mountainous district east of the Dead Sea and 
the lower Jordan, being situated in the land of Moab 
(Num. xxi, 11), on the route to Palestine (Num. xxvii, 
12). It was the last station but one of the Hebrews 
on their way from Egypt to Canaan (Num. xxxiii, 47, 
48). See Iyz-ssarim. The range presents many 
distinct masses and elevations, commanding extensive 
views of the country west of the river (Irby and Man- 
gles, p. 459). From one of the highest of these, called 
Mount Nebo, Moses surveyed the Promised Land be- 
fore he died (Deut. xxxii, 49). Frem the manner in 
which the names Abarim, Nebo, and Pisgah are con- 
nected (Deut. xxxii, 49, and xxxiv, 1), it would seem 
that they were different names of the same general 
mountain chain. See Neso. According to Josephus, 
who styles it Abaris (ABapic, Ant. iv, 8, 48), it was 
‘a very high mountain, situated opposite Jericho,” 
and Eusebius (Onomast. NaBav) locates it six miles 
west of Heshbon. The name Abarim has been tor- 
tured by some disciples of the Faber and Bryant school 
of ctymologists into a connection with the name of a 
district of Egypt called Abaris or Avaris (Josephus, 
Apion, i, 14), and so with the system of Egyptian idol- 
atry, from the deity of the same name, Affinities be- 
tween the names of two of the peaks of this range, 
Nebo and Peor, have also been traced with those of 
other Egyptian deities, Anubis and Horis. There is 
no good foundation for such speculations. 


Abaris. 


Abauzit, Firmry, a French Unitarian, was born 
at Uzes, in Languedoc, Noy. 11, 1679. Though his 
mother was a Protestant, he was forcibly placed in a 
Roman Catholic seminary, to be educated as a Papist. 
His mother succeeded in recovering him, and placed 
him at school in Geneva. At nineteen he travelled 
into Holland and England, and became the friend of 
Bayle and Newton. Returning to Geneva, he ren- 
dered important assistance to a society engaged in 
preparing a translation of the New Testament into 
French (published in 1726). In 1727 he was appointed 
public librarian in Geneva, and was presented with 


See ABRABENEL. 


See ABARIM; AVARIS. 


ABBA 


the freedom of the city. He died at Geneva, March 
20,1767. Though not a copious writer, he was a man 
of great reputation in his day, both in philosophy and 
theology. Newton declared him ‘‘a fit man to judge | 
between Leibnitz and himself.” Rousseau describes | 
him as the “ wise and modest Abauzit,” and Voltaire | 
pronounced him ‘‘a great man.’’ His knowledge was 
extensive in the whole circle of antiquities, in ancient 
history, geography, and chronology. His manuscripts 
were burned after his death by his relatives at Uzes, 
who had become Romanists; bis printed works are | 
collected, in part, in Huvres Diverses de Firmin Abauzit 
(Amsterdam, 1773, 2 vols.). Many of his theological 
writings are contained in a volume entitled Aftscella- 
nies on Historical, Theological, and Critical Subjects, 
transl. by E. Harwood, D.D. (Lond. 1774, 8vo). A) 
list of his works is given by Haag, La France Protes- 
tante,i, 3. See, also, Hoefer, Biog. Générale, i, 38. 


Ab’ba (ABBa, NAN) is the Hebrew word 38, fa- 
ther, under a form (the ‘‘emphatic’’ or definite state 
=the father) peculiar to the Chaldee idiom (Mark 
xiy, 36; Rom. viii, 15; Gal. iv, 6). 

1. As such, it was doubtless in common use to express 
the paternal relation, in the mixed Aramzan dialect of 
Palestine, during the New Testament age. Especially 
would it be naturally employed from infancy in ad- 
dressing the male parent, like the modern papa ; hence 
its occurrence in the New Testament only as a vocatiwe 
(Winer, Gram. of the New-Test. Diction, § 29). Its 
reference to God (comp. Jer. iii, 4; John viii, 41) was 
common among the later Jews (Hamburger, Real- 
Encyklop.s.v.). To guard against the appearance of 
too great familiarity, however, the writers of the New 
Testament, instead of translating the title into its 
Greek equivalent, za7a, have retained it in its foreign 
form—one of emphasis and dignity ; but they have in 
all cases added its meaning, for the convenience of 
their merely Greek readers. Hence the phrase ‘‘Abba, 
Jather”’ in its two-fold form (Critica Biblica, ii, 445). 

2. Through faith in Christ all true Christians pass | 
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into the relation of sons ; are permitted to address God | 
with filial confidence in prayer; and to regard them- | 


selves as heirs of the heavenly inheritance. This 
adoption into the family of God inseparably follows 
our justification ; and the power to call God our Father, 
in this special and appropriative sense, results from the 
inward testimony of our forgiveness given by the Holy 
Spirit. See Apoprron. 

3. The word Abba in after ages came to be used in 
the Syriac, Coptic, and Ethiopic churches, in an im- 
proper sense, as a title given to their bishops (D’Her- | 
belot, Bibl. Orient. s. v.), like padre, etc., in Roman 
Catholic countries. The bishops themselves bestow 
the title Abba more eminently upon the Bishop of 
Alexandria; which gave occasion for the people to 
call him Baba, or Papa, that is, grandfather—a title 
which he bore before the Bishop of Rome. 


Abbadie, James, born in 1654, at Nay, in Bearn, 
studied at Saumur and Sedan. His proficiency was so 
early and so great, that at seventeen he received the 
title of D.D. from the Academy at Sedan. In 1676 he 
accepted an invitation from the Elector of Branden- 
burg, and was for some time pastor of the French 
Protestant church at Berlin. The French congrega- 
tion at Berlin was at first but thin; but upon the rey- 
ocation of the edict of Nantes great numbers of the 
exiled Protestants retired to Brandenburg, where they 
were received with the greatest humanity; so that 
Dr. Abbadie had in a little time a great charge, of 
which he took all possible care; and, by his interest 
at court, did many services to his distressed country- 
men, The Elector dying in 1688, Abbadie accepted a 
proposal from Marshal Schomberg to go with him to 
Holland, and afterward to England with the Prince of 
Orange. In the autumn of 1689 he accompanied the 
Marshal to Ireland, where he continued till after the 


ABBESS 


Battle of the Boyne, in 1609, in which his great patron 
was killed. This occasioned his return to London, 
where he was appointed minister of the French church 
in the Savoy. Some years after, he was made Dean 
of Killaloe, in Ireland, and died at London, 1727. His 
chief work is his Traité de la Vérité de la Religion Chré- 
tenne (Rotterd. 1692, 2 vols. 12mo), which has passed 
through several editions, and has been translated into 
several languages (in English, Lond. 1694-8, 2 vols. 
8vo). Madame de Sévigné called it ‘the most charm- 
ing of books ;”’ and, though written by a Protestant, it 
found just favor among French Romanists, and even 
at the court of Louis XIV. His other principal writ- 
ings are: Réflexions sur la Présence du Corps de Jésus 
Christ dans 1 Eucharistie; Les Caracteres du Chrétien et 
du Christianisme ; Traité dela Divinité de Notre Seigneur 
Jésus Christ; L’ Art de se connaitre (Rotterd. 1692, 
translated into different languages); La Vérité de la 
Religion Réformée (Rotterd. 1718, 2 vols. 8vo); Le 
Triomphe de la Providence et de la Religion, an explana- 
tion of a portion of the Apocalypse (Amst. 1723, 4 vols. 
12mo); Accomplishment of Prophecy in Christ (Lond. 
new ed. 1840, 12mo). A full list of his writings is 
given by Haag, La France Protestante, i, 7—Hoefer, 
Biog. Générale, i, 38. 


Abbas. Two different authors are frequently 
quoted by this title. 

1. A celebrated canonist who flourished in 1250, 
and wrote a Commentary on the Five Books of Decre- 
tals, printed at Venice in 1588, folio, He is known 
as Abbas antiquus. 

2. The celebrated Nicholas Tudeschi, the Panor- 


mitan, known as Abbas Siculus or Abbas junior. See 
PANORMITAN. 
Abbé, the French name for abbot (q. v.). It is 


used in France not only to designate the superior of 
an abbey, but is also the general title of the secular 
clergy. Before the French Revolution it was even 
sometimes assumed by theological students (unor- 


| dained) in the hope that the king would confer upon 


them a portion of the revenues of some abbey. There 
were at one time in France so many unordained abbés, 
poor and rich, men of quality and men of low birth, 
that they formed a particular class in society, and 
exerted an important influence over its character. 
They were seen everywhere; at court, in the halls 
of justice, in the theatres, the coffee-houses, ete. In 
almost every wealthy family was an abbé, occupying 
the post of familiar friend and spiritual adviser, and 
not seldom, that of the gallant of the lady. They 
corresponded, in a certain degree, to the philosophers 
who lived in the houses of the wealthy Romans in the 
time of the emperors. 


Abbé commendataire. See Annorr. 


Abbess (Lat. abbdtissa), the superior or head of 
an abbey of nuns, bearing the same relation to them 
as the abbot to the monks. An abbess possesses in 
general the same dignity and authority as an abbot, 
except that she cannot exercise the spiritual functions 
appertaining to the priesthood (Conc. Trident. Sess. 
XXV, ¢. vii). Generally the abbess must be chosen 
from the nuns of the same convent; she must be 
sprung from legitimate marriage, must be over forty 
years old, and must have observed the vows for eight 
years. Incase of emergency, however, any nun of the 
order who is thirty years old, and has professed five 
years, may be elected. In Germany fifteen abbesses 
(of Essen, Elten, Quedlinburg, Herford, Gandersheim, 
etc.) had formerly the right of sending a representative 
to the German Diet, and possessed a kind of episcopal 
jurisdiction, which they exercised through an official. 
After the Reformation the superiors of several German 
abbeys, which were changed into Protestant institu- 
tions of ladies living in common, retained the title 
“abbess.” See ABpBEY; ABBOT. 


ABBEY 


Costume of an nglish Abbess. 


Abbey (Lat. abbatia), a monastery of monks or 
nuns, ruled by an abbot or abbess [for the derivation 
of the name, see ABBor]. 
were enormously rich. All of them, 190 in number, 
were abolished in the time of Henry VIII. The abbey 
lands were afterward granted to the nobility, under 
which grants they are held to the present day. Cran- 
mer begged earnestly of Henry VIII to save some of 
the abbeys for religious uses, but in vain. 

In most abbeys, besides the Abbot, there were the 
following officers or obedientarii, removable at the ab- 
bot’s will: 

1. Prior, who acted in the abbot’s absence as his 
locum tenens. In some great abbeys there were as 
many as five priors. 

2. Eleemosynarius, or Almoner, who had the over- 
sight of the daily distributions of alms to the poor at 
the gate. 

3. Pitantarius, who had the care of the piitances, 
which were the allowances given on special occasions 
over and above the usual provisions. 

4. Sacrista, or Sacristan (Sexton), who had the 
care of the vessels, vestments, books, etc.; he also 
provided for the sacrament, and took care of burials. 

5. Camerarius, or Chamberlain, who looked after 
the dormitery. 

6. Cellararius, or Cellarer, whose duty it was to 
procure provisions for strangers. 

7. Thesaurarius, or Bursar, who received rents, etc. 

8. Precentor, who presided over the choir. 

9. Hospitularius, whose duty it was to attend to the 
wants of strangers. 

10. Infirmarius, who attended to the hospital and 
sick monks. 

11. Refectionarius, who looked after the hall, and 
provided every thing required there. 

For the mode of electing abbots, right of visitation, 
etc., see Conc. Trident. Sess. xxiv. On the most im- 
portant English abbeys, see Willis, History of Mitred 
Abbeys, vol. i; A. Butler, Lives of Saints, ii, 6338. See 
Convent; Monastery; Priory. 


Abbo, Abbot of Fleury, in France, born 958, slain 
in a tumult at Reole, in Gascony, 1004. He presided 
two years (985-987) over a monastic school in Eng- 
land, and returned to Fleury, where he was made ab- 
bot. He was so celebrated for his wisdom and virtues 
that people, even in far-distant parts, had recourse to 
him for advice and assistance, especially-in all ques- 
tions relating to monastic discipline, his zeal for which 
caused the tumult in which he was slain.—Neander, 


The abbeys in England | 
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Ch. Hist. iii, 404, 470; Mosheim, Ch. Hist, c. x, pt. ii, 
ch. i, § 5; Acta Sanctorum, t. viii. 


Abbot (Lat. abbds; from Chaldee R2X, the fa- 
ther), the head or superior of an abbey of monks. 

1. The title was originally given to every monk, 
but after the sixth century was restricted to the heads 
of religious houses. Ata later period the title was 
not confined to the superiors of monasteries, but was 
also given to the superiors of other institutions (as 
abbas curia, palatit, scholarum, etc.), while, on the 
other hand, several other terms, as provost, prior, 
guardian, major, rector, etc., were adopted to designate 
the superiors of the convents of the several orders. 
The Greek Church uses generally the term archiman- 
drite (q. v.). The name abbot was especially retained 
by the order of the Benedictines, and its branches, the 
Cistercians, Bernkardines, Trappists, Grandmontanes, 
Premonstratenses. But the congregation of Clugny 
(q. v.) reserved the title abbot to the superior of the 
principal monastery, calling those of the other monas- 
teries coabbates and proabbates. The Abbot of Monte- 
Cassino assumed the title abbas abbatum. A number 
of religious orders are governed by an abbot-general, 
e. g. (according to the Notizie per l’Anno 1859, the 
Official Roman Almanac), the regular canons of Lat- 
eran, the Camaldulenses, the Trappists, the Olive- 
tans, the (Oriental) order of St. Antonius, and the Ba- 
silians. Legular abbots are those who wear the re- 
ligious habit, and actually preside over an abbey, both 
in spiritual and temporal matters. Secular abbots are 
priests who enjoy the benefices, but employ a vicar 
(q. v.) to discharge its duties. Lay abbots are laymen 
to whom the revenues of abbeys are given by princes 
or patrons, J%eld abbots (ubhates castrenses) are regu- 
lar abbots appointed for army service. Arch abbot is 
the title of the abbot of St. Martini,in Hungary. The 
abbots are, in general, subject to the jurisdiction of 


| the diocesan bishop, but formerly some were exempt, 


and had even a kind of episcopal jurisdiction (jurisdic- 
tio quasi episcopalis), together with the right of wear- 
ing episcopal insignia (mitred abbots, abbates mitrati). 
Some, as the abbot of St. Maurice, in Switzerland, 
have even a smal! territory. Abbots with episcopal 
jurisdiction have the right of taking part in general 
councils, and the right of voting in provincial synods. 
The privileges and duties of abbots are determined by 
the rules of the order to which they belong, as well as 
by canonical regulations. 


Costume of an English Mitred Abbot. 


The commendatory abbots (abbates commendatarii ; 
Fr. abbes commendataires), in France and England, 
were secular ecclesiastics, to whom abbeys were given 
in commendam, who enjoyed a portion of the revenues, 
together with certain honors, but without jurisdiction 


ABBOT 


over the inmates of the abbeys. This became latter- 
ly so common that most abbeys were thus held perpet- 
ually in commendam. In England many abbots, among 
other privileges, had the right of sitting in the House 
of Lords. According to Fuller (Ch. Hist. b. vi, p. 292, 
ed. 1655), there were sixty-four abbots and thirty-six 
priors, besides the Master of the Temple summoned to 
Parliament, which he terms ‘‘a jolly number.’ Ed- 
ward III reduced them to twenty-six. In Germany, 
ten prince-abbots (of Fulda, Corvey, etc.) were mem- 
bers of the German Diet till 1803. See Bingham, 
Orig. Eccles. b. vii, ch. iii; Cone. Trident. Sess. xxv, 
and, for full details, Martene, De Ant. Monach. Rit. 
lib. vy. The forms for the benediction of abbots (i. q 
inauguration) are given in Boissonnet, Dict. des Céré- 
monies, i, 22 sq. 

2. The title of Abbot is still used in some Protestant 
countries. In Germany it is sometimes conferred 
upon divines, especially if they enjoy the revenues of 
former abbeys. Thus the late Professor Liicke of 
G6ttingen was an abbot. 


Abbot, Abiel, D.D., a Unitarian minister, born 
in Wilton, N. H., Dec. 14, 1765. He graduated at 
Harvard, 1787, was assistant in the Phillips Andover 
Academy from 1787 to 1789, and became pastor of Cov- 
entry, Conn., 1795. Having been brought up a Trini- 
tarian Calvinist, Mr. Abbot became, 1792, a decided 
anti-Trinitarian, and, in 1811, was deposed by the Con- 
sociation of Tolland County from the ministry on ac- 
count of heretical doctrines. From Sept. 1811 to 1819, 
he had charge of Dummer Academy, and from 1827 to 
1839 he was pastor of Peterborough, N. H. He re- 
ceived the degree of D.D. from Harvard in 1838, and 
died Dec. 81,1859. He published in 1811 a ‘‘ State- 
ment of the Proceedings in his Church at Coventry 
which terminated in his Removal,” and some occasion- 
al pamphlets.—Sprague, Unitarian Pulpit, p. 229 sq. 


Abbot, Abiel, D.D., a Unitarian minister, born 
at Andover, Mass., Aug. ti, 1770. He gr aduated at 
Harvard, 1792, and was pastor at Haverhill from 1794 
to 1803, and at Beverley from 1803 until 1826. His 
health failing, he spent the winter of 1827-8 in Charles- 
ton, S. C., and in Cuba, but died just as the ship 
reached quarantine at New York, June 7, 1828. He 
was a man of taste and culture, and an eloquent 
preacher. His Letters from Cuba were published after 
his death (Boston, 1829, 8vo); and also a volume of 
Sermons, with a Memoir by Everett (Boston, 1831, 
12mo).—Sprague, Unitarian Pulpit, p. 309 sq. 


Abbot, George, D.D., Archbishop of Canterbury, - 
brother of Robert (if.), one of the translators of the 
English Bible, and a man of great ability and learning, 
was born at Guildford, October 29, 1562, and entered at 
Baliol College, Oxford, in 1578; subsequently was 
made Master of University College, and, in 1599, Dean 
of Winchester. At the university he was first brought 
into contact with Abp. Laud, whose ecclesiastical 
schemes he opposed through life. In 1604, Dr. Abbot 
was the second of eight learned divines at Oxford, 
chosen by King James, to whom the care of trans- 
lating all (but the Epistles of) the New Testament 
was committed. In 1608, he assisted in a design to 
unite the churches of England and Scotland ; in which 
his prudence and moderation raised him high in the 
favor of the king, who bestowed upon him successively 
the bishoprics of Lichfield (1609) and of London (1610). 
In 1611 his majesty elevated him to the See of Can- 
terbury. As archbishop, he had the courage to dis- 
please the king by opposing the Book of Sports, the 
divorce of the Countess of Essex, and the Spanish 
match. In 1627, he ventured the displeasure of 
Charles I, by refusing to license a sermon, which Dr. 
Sibthorpe had preached, to justify one of Charles’s un- 
constitutional proceedings. or this act he was sus- 
pended from his functions, but was soon, though nos 
willingly, restored to them, A cause of deep sorrow 
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to him, in his latter days, was his having accidentally, 
while aiming at a deer, shot one nf Lord Zouch’s keep- 
ers. He died in 1633. He was a Calvinist in theol- 
ogy, and, unfortunately, very intolerant toward Ar- 
minians and Arminianism. His Life, with that of his 
brother Thomas, was published at Guildford (1797. 
8vo). His chief works are: Sia Lectures on Divinity 
(Oxford, 1598, 4to) ; Laposition of the Prophet Jonuh 
(1600, 4to, new ed. Lond. 1845, 2 vols. with Life); A 
brief Description of the World (Lond. 1617, 4to, et al.); 
Treatise of the perpetual Visibility and Succession of the 
true Church (1624, 4to); Judgment of the Archbishop 
concerning Bowing at the Name of Jesus (Hamburg, 
1632, 8vo).— Middleton, Evang. Biog.; Collier, Eccl. 
Hist. vol. ii; Neal, Hist. of Puritans, i, 556; Mosheim, 
Ch, Hist. iii, 409. 


Abbot, Robert, D.D., Bishop of Salisbury, was 
born at Guildford, in Surrey, in 1560, took the degrees 
of M.A. in 1582, and that of D.D. in 1597. He won 
the good opinion of James I by a work in confutation 
of Bellarmine and Suarez, in defence of the royal au- 
thority, and was soon after made Master of Baliol Col- 
lege, and Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford. As 
Vice-chancellor of the University, he favored the Cal- 
vinistic theology, and opposed Laud to the utmost. In 
1615 he was appointed by his brother (then Archbishop 
of Canterbury) to the bishopric of Salisbury, which, 
however, he enjoyed but a short time, and died on the 
2d of March, 1617. His works are: 1. Mirror of Po- 
pish Subtilties (Lond. 1594, 4to); 2. Antichristi Demon- 
stratio, contra Fabulas Pontificias, ete. (1603, 4to) ; 3. 
Defence of the Reformed Catholic of W. Perkins against 
Dr. W. Bishop (1606, 1609, 4to); 4. The Old Way, a 
Sermon (1610, 4to); 5. The true Ancient Roman Catho- 
lic (1611, 4to) ; 6. Antilogia (against the Apology of 
the Jesuit Endemon, for Henry Garnett, 1613, 4to); 
7. De Gratia et Perseverantia Sanctorum (1618, 4to) ; 
8. De amissione et intercessione Justificationis et Gratia 
(1618, 4to) ; 9. De Suprema Potestate Regia (1619, 4to). 
He left in MS. a Latin commentary on Romans which 
is now in the Bodleian Library.—Middleton, Eccl, 
Biog. 


Abbott, Bensamnry, one of the most laborious and 
useful of the pioneer Methodist preachers in America, 
was born in Pennsylvania, in 1732, and died 1796. He 
preached for twenty years with great zeal and suc- 
cess, chiefly in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land. Though an illiterate man, he was earnest, elo- 
quent, enthusiastic, and self-sacrificing, and thousands 
were added to the Church through his labors.—Firth, 
Life of B. Abbott (N. Y.,12mo); Minutes of Confer- 
ences, i, 68; Stevens, Hist. of M. E. Ch. i, 382 sq.; 
Sprague, Annals, vii, 41. 


Abbreviation, or the use of one or two initials for 
the whole of aword. These first occur, in a Scriptural 
connection, on some of the Maccabeean coins (Bayer, 
De nummis Hebreo-Samar itanis), and in a few MSS. of 
the O. T. (especially 54 for mT). They have been 
frequently resorted to for the purpose of explaining 
supposed discrepancies or various reading, both in 
words (Eichhorn, Finlcit. ins A. T. i, 323; Drusius, 
Quest. Ebraic. iii, 6) and numbers (Vignoles, Chronol- 
ogie, pass. ; Capellus, Critica Sacra,i,10; Scaliger, in 
Walton's Pr olegomena, vii, 14; Kennicott’ s Disserta- 
tions), on the theory that letters were employed for 
the latter as digits (Faber, Litera olim pro vocibus ad- 
hibite, Onold, 1775), after the analogy of other Orien- 
tal languages (Gesenius, Gesch. d. Heb. Sprache, p. 
173). In later times the practice became very com- 
mon with the Rabbins (Selig’s Compendia vocum He- 
braico- Rabbinicarum; also Collectio abbreviaturarum 
Hebraicarum, Lpz., 1781), and was abused for cabalis- 
tical purposes (Danz, Rabbinismus Enucleatus), An in- 
stance of its legitimate numerical use occurs in Rey. 
xiii, 18 (Eichhorn, Hinlevt. ins N. T. iv, 199), and the 
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theory has been successfully applied to the solution 
of the discrepancy between Mark xy, 25, and John 
xix, 14 (where the Greek / [gamma=3] has doubt- 
less been mistaken for > [stigma=6]).—Kitto, s. v. 

Abbreviator, a clerk or secretary employed in 
the Papal Court to aid in preparing briefs, bulls, etc. 
They were first employed by Benedict XII in the 14th 
century. Many eminent men have filled the office. 
Pius If (4Zneas Sylvius) was an abbreviator for the 
Council of Basle. 

Ab’da (Heb, Abda’, 8139 [a Chaldaizing form], 
the servant, i. e. of God), the name of two men. 

ale (Sept. *ABOd.) The father of Adoniram, which 
latter was an officer under Solomon (1 Kings iv, 6). 
B.C. ante 995. 

- 2. (Sept. ABciac.) The son of Shammua and a 
Levite of the family of Jeduthun, resident in Jerusalem 
after the exile (Neh. xi, 17); elsewhere called Ona- 
DIAH (q. v.), the son of Shemaiah (1 Chron. ix, 16). 


Abdas, a Persian bishop during the reign of Yez- 
degird (or Isdegerdes), King of Persia, under whom the 
Christians enjoyed the free exercise of their religion. 
Abdas, filled with ill-directed zeal, destroyed (A.D. 414) 
one of the temples of the fire-worshippers; and being 
ordered by the monarch to rebuild the temple, refused 
to do so, although warned that, if he persisted, the 
Christian temples would be destroyed. Yezdegird put 
the bishop to death, and ordered the total destruction 
of all the Christian churches in his dominions; upon 
which followed a bitter persecution of the Christians, 
which lasted thirty years, and was the occasion of war 
between Persia andthe Roman empire. In the Romish 
and Greek Churches he is commemorated as a saint on 
May 16. See Socrat. Ch. //ist. vii, 18; Neander, Ch. 
Hist. ii, 110; Theod. ist. Eccl. v, 39; Butler, Lives 

3of Saints, May 16. 

Ab’deél (Heb. Abdeél’, S822, servant of God: 
Sept. A@du)d), the father of Shelemaiah, which latter 
was one of those commanded to apprehend Jeremiah 
(Jer. xxxvi, 26). B.C. ante 605. 

Ab’di (Heb. Abdi’, "TA, my servant ; or, accord- 
ing to Gesenius, for M>JAD, servant of Jehovah ; but, 
according to First, properly "32>, bondman), the 
name of three men. 

1. (Sept. ’ABdi v. r. ABat.) A Levite, grandfather 
of one Ethan, which latter lived in the time of David 
(i Chron. vi, 44). B.C. considerably ante 1014. 

2. (Sept. ’AGdi.) A Levite, father of one Kish (dif- 
ferent from Kishi, a son of the preceding), which latter 
assisted in the reformation under Hezekiah (2 Chron. 
&xix, 12). - B.C. ante 726. 

3. (Sept. “ABdia.) An Israelite of the “sons” of 
Elam, who divorced his Gentile wife after the return 
from Babylon (Ezra x, 26), B.C. 459. 


Abdias, the name of two men. 

1. Aspr’as (Lat. Abdias, the Greek text not being 
extant), one of the minor prophets (2 Esdr. [ Vulg. 4 
Esdr. }, i, 39), elsewhere called OBADIAH (q. Y.). 

2. As’p1As, of Babylon, is said to-have flourished 
about the year 59, and to have been one of the seventy 
disciples; but his very existence is somewhat doubt- 
ful. The work attributed to him, viz. Historia Cer- 
taminis Apostolici, in ten books, was written in the 8th 
or 9th century. It may be found in Fabricii Cod. 
Apocryph. Nov. Test. ii, 388; and was published also 
by Lazius (Basle, 1551, and Paris, 1560). A German 
translation is given in Barbery, Bibliothek d. N.-T. 
Apokryphen (Stuttg. 1841), p. 391 sq.—Gieseler, Ch. 
Hist.i, 67; Cave, Hist. Lit. anno 59; Baronius, Annal. 
ann. 44, 


Ab/’diel (Heb. Abdiel’, beoTay, servant of God ; 


Sept. ’ABdu)\), a son of Guni and father of Ahi, one of 
the chief Gadites resident in Gilead (1 Chron. v, 15), 
B.C. between 1093 and 782. 
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Ab’don (Heb. Addon’, {3732 and j17332, servile ; 
Sept. ABdwr), the name of four men and one city. 

1. The son of Hillel, a Pirathonite, of the tribe of 
Ephraim, and the twelfth Judge of Israel for eight 
years, B.C. 1283-1225. His administration appears to 
have been peaceful ("ABdwy, Josephus, Ant. v, 7, 15); 
for nothing is recorded of him but that he had forty 
sons and thirty nephews, who rode on young asses—a 
mark of their consequence (Judg. xii, 13-15). He is 
probably the Brenan referred to in 1 Sam. xii, 11. 

2. The first-born of Jehiel, of the tribe of Benja- 
min, apparently by his wife Maachab, and resident at 
Jerusalem (1 Chron. viii, 30; ix, 36), B.C. ante 1093. 

3. The son of Micah, and one of the persons sent by 
King Josiah to ascertain of the prophetess Huldah the 
meaning of the recently-discovered book of the Law 
(2 Chron. xxxiv, 20), B.C. 628. In the parallel pas- 
sage (2 Kings xxii, 72) he is called Acugor, the son 
of Michaiah. 

4, A ‘‘son” of Shashak, and chief Benjamite of Je- 
rusalem (1 Chron. viii, 23), B.C. ante 598. 

5. A Levitical town of the Gershonites, in the tribe 
of Asher, mentioned between Mishal or Mashal and 
Helkath or Hukkok (Josh. xxi, 30; 1 Chron. vi, 74). 
The same place, according to several MSS., is men- 
tioned in Josh. xix, 28, instead of HeBRon (Reland, 
Patest. p. 518). Under this latter form Schwarz (Pa- 
lest. p. 192) identifies it with a village, Ebra, which he 
affirms lies in the valley of the Leontes, south of Ku- 
lat Shakif; perhaps the place by the name of Abnon 
marked in this region on Robinson’s map (new ed. of 


Researches). It is probably identical with the ruined 
site Abdeh, 8 or 9 miles N.E, of Accho (Van de V ae 
Memoir, p. 280). 


fide dans (Abecedarii), a branch of the sect 
of Anabaptists, founded by Stork, once a disciple of 
Luther, who taught that all knowledge served to hin- 
der men from attending to God’s voice inwardly in- 
structing them; and that the only means of prevent- 
ing this was to learn nothing, not even the alphabet, 
for the knowledge of letters served only to risk salva- 
tion. See ANABAPTISTS. 


Abecedarian hymns or psalms—psalms, the 
verses of which commence with the consecutive letters 
of the alphabet. See Acrostic. In imitation of the 
119th Psalm, it was customary in the early Church to 
compose psalms of this kind, each part having its prop- 
er letter at the head of it: the singing of the verses 
was commenced by the precentor, and the people join- 
ed himin the close. Occasionally they sang alternate 
verses. This mode of conducting the psalmody was 
sometimes called singing acrostics and acroteleutics, 
and is the apparent origin of the Gloria Patri repeated 
at the end of each psalm in modern liturgical services. 
See Cuorus. Some of the psalms of David are abe- 
cedarian, and others so constructed as to be adapted 
to the alternate song of two divisions of precentors 
in the Temple. See Psatms. The priests continued 
their services during the night, and were required oc- 
casionally to utter a cry to intimate that they were 
awake to duty. Psalm cxxxiv appears to be of this 
order. The first watch address the second, remind- 
ing them of duty. ‘‘ Behold, bless ye the Lord, all 
ye servants of the Lord, which by night stand in the 
house of the Lord. Lift up your hands in the sanc- 
tuary, and bless the Lord.’? The second respond, 
““The Lord that made heaven and earth bless thee 
out of Zion.” This custom was probably introduced 
into the Christian church from the Hebrew service, 
and was intended to aid the memory. Hymns, com- 
posed in this manner, embodying orthodox sentiments, 
were learned by the people, to guard them against 
the errors of the Donatists (Bingham, Orig. Eccl. xiv, 
1,12). See Hymn; PsauTer. 


Abed’-nego (Heb. Abed’ Nego’ 432 123, servant 
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of Nego, i. e. of Nebo, or the Chaldaic Mercury, Dan. 
i, 7, and Chald. id. 8143 TAD; Sept. and Josephus 
"ABdevayw), the Chaldee name imposed by the king 
of Babylon’s officer upon AZARIAH (q. V.), one of the 
three companions of Daniel (Dan. ii, 49; iii, 12-30). 
With his two friends, Shadrach and Meshach, he was 
miraculously delivered from the burning furnace, into 
which they were cast for refusing to worship the gold- 
en statue which Nebuchadnezzar had caused to be set 
up in the plain of Dura (Dan. iii), He has been sup- 
posed by some to be the same person as Ezra; but 
Ezra was a priest of the tribe of Levi (Ezra vii, 5), 
while this Azariah was of the royal blood, and conse- 
quently of Judah (Dan. i, 3, 6): 

Abeel, David, D.D., an eminent missionary, was 
born at New Brunswick, N. J., June 12th, 1804, stud- 
ied theology at the seminary in that place, and in 
1826 was licensed to preach in the Dutch Reformed 
churches. In October, 1829, he sailed for Canton as 
a chaplain of the Seamen’s Friend Society ; but at the 
end of a year’s labor placed himself under the direc- 
tion of the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions. He visited Java, Singapore, and 
Siam, studying Chinese, and laboring with much suc- 
cess, when his health failed him entirely, and he re- 
turned home in 1833 by way of England, visiting Hol- 
land, France, and Switzerland, and everywhere urg- 
ing the claims of the heathen. In 1838 he again re- 
turned to Canton. The ‘opium war’’ preventing his 
usefulness there, he visited Malacca, Borneo, and oth- 
er places, and settled at Kolongsoo. His health giv- 
ing way once more, he returned in 1845, and died at 
Albany, Sept. 4, 1846. He published Journal of Res- 
adence in China, in 1829-1833 (N. Yz 8vo); The Mis- 
sionary Convention at Jerusalem (N. Y. 1838, 12mo) ; 
Claims of the World to the Gospel (N. Y. 1838). See 
Williamson, Memoirs of the Rev. D. Abcel (N. Y. 1849, 
18mo); Amer. Missionary Memorial, p. 338. 

Abeel, John Nelson, D.D., a minister of the 
Reformed Dutch Church, who was born in 1769, grad- 
uated in 1787 at Princeton, and was licensed to preach 
in April, 1793. In 1795 he became one of the clergy 
of the Collegiate Dutch Church in New York, where 
he continued until his death in 1812. He was an clo- 
quent preacher, and a man of great and deserved in- 
fluence. 

A’bel (Heb. He’bel, Dan, a breath, i. q. transitory ; 
as Gesenius [ Heb. Lex.] thinks, from the shortness of 
his life; or, as Kitto [Daily Bible Illust.] suggests, per- 
haps i. q. vanity, from the maternal cares experienced 
during the infancy of Cain; Sept. and N. T. "ABed; 
Josephus, “A/3eXoc), the second son of Adam and Eve, 
slain by his elder brother, Cain (Gen. iv, 1-16), B.C. 
cir. 4045. See ADAM. 

I. History.—Cain and Abel, having been instructed, 
perhaps by their father, Adam, in the duty of worship 
to their Creator, each offered the first-fruits of his la- 
bors: Cain, as a husbandman, the fruits of the field; 
Abel, as a shepherd, fatlings of his flock (see Fritzsche, 
De Sacrificiis Caini et Habelis, Lips. 1751). God was 
pleased to accept the offering of Abel, in preference 
to that of his brother (Heb. xi, 4), in consequence of 
which Cain, giving himself up to envy, formed the 
desivn of killing Abel; which he at length effected, 
having invited him to go into the field (Gen. iv, 8, 9; 
comp. 1 John iii, 12). See Cary, The Jews had a tra- 
dition that Abel was murdered in the plain of Damas- 
cus; and accordingly his tomb is still shown on a high 
hill near the village of Sinie or Seneiah, about twelve 
miles northwest of Damascus, on the road to Baalbek 
(Jerome, in Mzech. xxxvii). The summit of the hill is 
still called Nebi Abel; but circumstances lead to the 
probable supposition that this was the site, or in the 
vicinity of the site, of the ancient Abela or Abila (Po- 
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cocke, Hast, ii, 168 sq.: Schubert, Reis. iii, 286 sq.). 
See AprLtA. The legend, therefore, was most likely | 
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suggested by the ancient name of the place (see Stan- 
ley, Palest. p. 405). See AseL-. (For literature, see 
Wolf, Cure in N. T., iv, 749.) 

Il. Traditional Views.—Ancient writers abound in 
observations on the mystical character of Abel; and 
he is spoken of as the representative of the pastoral 
tribes, while Cain is regarded as the author of the no- 
madic life and character. St. Chrysostom calls him 
the Lamb of Christ, since he suffered the most grievous 
injuries solely on account of his innocency (Ad Stagir. 
ii, 5); and he directs particular attention to the mode 
in which Scripture speaks of his offerings, consisting 
of the best of his flock, ‘‘and of the fat thereof,’’ while 
it seems to intimate that.Cain presented the fruit 
which might be most easily procured (fom. m Gen. 
xviii, 5). St. Augustin, speaking of regeneration, al- 
ludes to Abel as representing the new or spiritual man 
in contradistinction to the natural or corrupt man, and 
says, ‘Cain founded a city on earth; but Abel, as a 
stranger and pilgrim, looked forward to the city of the 
saints which is in heaven’? (De Civitate Dei, xv, 1). 
Abel, he says in another place, was the first-fruits of 
the Church, and was sacrificed in testimony of the fu- 
ture Mediator. And on Psa. exviii (Serm. xxx, § 9) 
he says: ‘‘This city’? (that is, “‘the city of God’) 
“thas its beginning from Abel, as the wicked city from 
Cain.”” Trenzus says that God, in the case of Abel, 
subjected the just to the unjust, that the righteousness 
of the former might be manifested by what he suffered 
(Contra eres. iii, 23). Heretics existed in ancient 
times who represented Cain and Abel as embodying 
two spiritual powers, of which the mightier was that 
of Cain, and to which they accordingly rendered divine 
homage. In the early Church, Abel was considered 
the first of the martyrs, and many persons were accus- 
tomed to pronounce his name with a particular reyer- 
ence. An obscure sect arose under the title of Abelites 
(q. v.), the professed object of which was to inculcate 
certain fanatical notions respecting marriage; but it 
was speedily lost amidst a host of more popular par- 
ties. For other mythological speculations respecting 
Abel, see Buttmann’s Mythologus, i, 55 sq.; for Rab- 
binical traditions, see Eisenmenger, Entdeckt. Judenth. 
i, 462 sq., 832 sq.; for other Oriental notices, see Ko- 
ran, v, 35 sq. ; Hottinger, Hist. Orient. p.24sq.; comp. 
Fabric. Pseudepigr. i, 113; other Christian views may 
be seen in Irenxus, v, 67; Cedrenus, Hist. p. 8 (Kitto). 

The general tenor of these Eastern traditionary fic- 
tions is that both Cain and Abel had twin sisters, and 
that Adam determined to give Cain’s sister to Abel, 
and Abel’s sister to Cain in marriage. This arrangee 
ment, however, did not please Cain, who desired his 
own sister as a wife, she being the more beautiful. 
Adam referred the matter to the divine arbitration, di- 
recting each brother to offer a sacrifice, and abide the 
result. Abel presented a choice animal from his flock, 
and Cain a few poor ears of grain from his field. Fire 
fell from heaven and consumed Abel’s offering with- 
out smoke, while it left Cain’s untouched. Still more 
incensed at this disappointment, Cain resolved to take 
his brother’s life, who, perceiving his design, endeavor- 
ed to dissuade him from so wicked an act. Cain, how- 
ever, cherished his malice, but was at a loss how to 
execute it, until the devil gave him a hint by a vision 
of a man killing a bird with a stone. Accordingly, 
one night he crushed the head of his brother, while 
sleeping, with a large stone. He was now at a loss 
how to conceal his crime. He enclosed the corpse in 
a skin, and carried it about for forty days, till the 
stench became intolerable. Happening to see a crow, 
which had killed another crow, cover the carcass in a 
hole in the ground, he acted on the suggestion, and 
buried his brother’s body in the earth. He passed the 
rest of his days in constant terror, having heard a voice 
inflicting this curse upon him for his fratricide. (See 
D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, s. v. Cabil.) 

III. Character of his Ojfering.—The superiority of 
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Abel’s sacrifice is ascribed by the Apostle Paul to faith 
(Heb. xi, 4), Faith implies a previous revelation: it 
comes by hearing, and hearing by the word of God. 
It is probable that there was some command of God, 
in reference to the rite of sacrifice, with which Abel 
complied, and which Cain disobeyed. The ‘‘ more ex- 
cellent sacrifice’ was the firstlings of his flock; in the 
offering of which there was a confession that his own 
sins deserved death, and the expression of a desire to 
share in the benefits of the great atonement which, in 
the fulness of time, should be presented to God for the 
sins of man. By his faith he was accepted as ‘‘right- 
eous,’’ that is, was justified. God testified, probably 
by some visible sign—_the sending of fire from heaven 
to consume the victim (a token that justice had seized 
upon the sacrifice instead of the sinner)—that the gift 
was accepted. Cain had no faith: his offering was 
not indicative of this principle. Although it is doubt- 
ful whether we can render the clause in God’s expos- 
tulation with him—‘‘sin lieth at the door’’—by the 
words, ‘‘a sin-offering lieth or croucheth at the door,”’ 
that is, a sin-offering is easily procured, yet the sin of 
Cain is clearly pointed out; for though he was not a 
keeper of sheep, yet a victim whose blood could be 
shed as a typical propitiation could without difficulty 
have been procured and presented. The truths clearly 
taught in this important, event are, confession of sin ; 
acknowledgment that the penalty of sin is death ; sub- 
mission to an appointed mode of expiation; the vica- 
rious offering of animal sacrifice, typical of the better 
sacrifice of the Seed of the woman; the efficacy of faith 
in Christ’s sacrifice to obtain pardon, and to admit the 
guilty into divine favor (Wesley, Notes on Heb. xi, 
4). The difference between the two offerings is clear- 
ly and well put by Dr. Magee (On the Atonement, i, 
58-61): ‘‘Abel, in firm reliance on the promise of 
God, and in obedience to his command, offered. that 
sacrifice which had been enjoined as the religious ex- 
pression of his faith; while Cain, disregarding the 
gracious assurances which had been vouchsafed, or, at 
least, disdaining to adopt the prescribed method of 
manifesting his belief, possibly as not appearing to his 
reason to possess any efficacy or natural fitness, thought 
he had sufficiently acquitted himself of his duty in ac- 
knowledging the general superintendence of God, and 
expressing his gratitude to the supreme Benefactor, 
by presenting some of those good things which he 
thereby confessed to have been derived from His 
bounty. In short, Cain, the first-born of the fall, ex- 
hibits the first-fruits of his parents’ disobedience, in the 
arrogance and self-sufficiency of reason, rejecting the 
aids of revelation, because they fell not within his ap- 
prehension of right. He takes the first place in the 
annals of Deism, and displays, in his proud rejection 
of the ordinance of sacrifice, the same spirit which, in 
later days, has actuated his enlightened followers in re- 
jecting the sacrifice of Christ.’’ See Sacririce. There 
are several references to Abel in the New Testament. 
Our Saviour designates him “ righteous’ (Matt. xxiii, 
35; comp. 1 John, iii, 12). He ranks among the il- 
lustrious elders mentioned in Heb. xi. According to 
Heb. xii, 24, while the blood of sprinkling speaks for 
the remission of sins, the blood of Abel for vengeance: 
the blood of sprinkling speaks of mercy, the blood of 
Abel of the malice of the human heart.—Watson, /n- 
stitutes, ii, 174, 191; Whately, Prototypes, p. 29; Horne, 
Life and Death of Abel, Works, 1812, vol. iv; Hunter, 
Sacred Biography, p.17 sq. ; Robinson, Script. Charac- 
teys,i; Williams, Char. of O. T. p.12; Simeon, Works, 
xix, 371; Close, Genesis, p. 46; Niemeyer, Charakt. 
ii, 387. 


Abel, Tuomas. See AB.r. 


A’bel- (Heb. Abel’-, “Dor, a name of several 


villages in Palestine, with additions in the case of the 
more important, to distinguish them from one another 
(see each in its alphabetical order), From a compar- 
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ison of the Arabic and Syriac, it appears to mean fresh 
grass; and the places so named may be conceived to 
have been in peculiarly verdant situations (Gesenius, 
Thes. Heb. p. 14; see, however, other significations in 
Lengerke, Kenaan, i, 358; Hengstenberg, Pentat. ii, 
261). See ABILA. 

In 1 Sam. vi, 18, it is used as an appeliative, and 
probably signifies a grussy plain. In this passage, 
however, perhaps we should read (as in the margin) 
JAN, stone, instead of DAR, Abel, or meadow, as the 
context (verses 14, 15) requires, and the Sept. and 
Syriac versions explain; the awkward insertion of our 
translators, ‘‘the great [stone of] Abel,’’ would thus 
be unnecessary. 

In 2 Sam. xx, 14, 18, Abrx stands alone for ABEL- 
Breru-MAAcHAH (q. V.)- 


Abéla. See ABEL-BETH-MAACHAH. 


Abélard, Prerre [or Abaelard, Abaillard, 
Abelhardus], born at Le Pallet, or Palais, near 
Nantes, 1079, was a man of the most subtle genius, and 
the father of the so-called scholastic theology. In 
many respects he was far in advance of his age. After 
a very careful education, he spent part of his youth in 
the army, and then turned his attention to theological 
study, and had for his tutor in logic, at thirteen years 
of age, the celebrated Koscelin, of Compiegne. He 
left Palais before he was twenty years of age, and 
went to Paris, where he became a pupil of William 
of Champeaux, a teacher of logic and philosophy of 
the highest reputation. At first the favorite disciple, 
by degrees Abelard became the rival, and finally the 
antagonist of Champeaux. To escape the persecution 
of his former master, Abelard, at the age of twenty- 
two, removed to Melun, and established himself there 
as a teacher, with great success. Thence he removed 
to Corbeil, where his labors seem to have injured his 
health; and he sought repose and restoration by re- 
tirement to Palais, where he remained a few years, 
and then returned to Paris. The controversy was 
then renewed, and continued till Champeaux’s schol- 
ars deserted him, and he retired to a monastery. 
Abelard, having paid a visit to his mother at Palais, 
found on his return to Paris in 1113 that Champeaux 
had been made Bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne. He 
now commenced the study of divinity under Anselm 
at Laon. Here also the pupil became the rival of his 
master, and Anselm at length had him expelled from 
Laon, when he returned to Paris, and established a 
school of divinity, which was still more numerously 
attended than his former schools had been. Guizot 
says, ‘‘In this celebrated school were trained one 
pope (Celestine II), nineteen cardinals, more than 
fifty bishops and archbishops, French, English, and 
German; and a much larger number of those men 
with whom popes, bishops, and cardinals had often to 
contend, such men as Arnold of Brescia, and many 
others. The number of pupils who used at that time 
to assemble round Abelard has been estimated at up- 
ward of 5000.” 

Abelard was about thirty-five when he formed an 
acquaintance with Héloise, the niece of Fulbert, a 
canon in the Cathedral of Paris. She was probably 
under twenty. He contracted with her a secret and 
unlawful connection, the fruit of which was a son 
named Peter Astrolabus. Soon after Abelard mar- 
ried Héloise; but the marriage was kept secret, and, 
at the suggestion of Abelard, Héloise retired into the 
convent of Argenteuil, near Paris, where she had been, 
as a child, brought up. The relatives of Héloise, en- 
raged at this, and believing that Abelard had de- 
ceived them, revenged themselves by inflicting the se- 
verest personal injuries upon him. He then, being 
forty years old, took the monastic vows at S. Denys, 
and persuaded Héloise to do the same at Argenteuil. 
From this time he devoted himself to the study of the- 
ology, and before long published his work Jntroductio 
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ad Theologiam, in which he spoke of the Trinity in so 
subtle a manner that he was openly taxed with heresy. 
Upon this he was cited to appear before a council held 
at Soissons, in 1121, by the pope’s legate, where, al- 
though he was convicted of no error, nor was any ex- 
amination made of the case, he was compelled to burn 
his book with his own hands. After a brief detention 
at the abbey of St. Medard, he returned to his monas- 
tery, where he quarrelled with his abbot, Adamus, 
and the other monks (chiefly because he was too good 
a critic to admit that Dionysius, the patron saint of 
France, was identical with the Areopagite of the same 
name mentioned in the Acts), and retired to a solitude 
near Nogent-sur-Seine, in the diocese of Troyes, where, 
with the consent of the bishop, Hatto, he built an 
oratory in the name of the Most Holy Trinity, which 
he called Paraclete, and dwelt there with another clerk 
and his pupils, who soon gathered around him again. 
‘His hearers, at various periods, were numbered by 
thousands. Being called from his retreat (A.D. 1125) 
by the monks of St. Gildas, in Bretagne, who had 
elected him their abbot, he abode for some time with 
them, but was at length compelled to flee from the 
monastery (about 1134) to escape their wicked designs 
upon his life, and took up his abode near Paraclete, 
where Héloise and her nuns were at that time settled. 
About the year 1140, the old charge of heresy was re- 
newed against him, and by no less an accuser than 
the celebrated Bernard of Clairvaux, who was his op- 
ponent in the council held at Sens in that year. 
Abelard, seeing that he could not expect his cause to 
receive a fair hearing, appealed to Rome, and at once 
set out upon his journey thither. Happening, how- 
ever, on his route, to pass through Cluny, he was 
kindly received by the abbot, Peter the Venerable, by 
whose means he was reconciled to Bernard, and final- 
ly determined to pass the remainder of his days at 
Cluny. He died April 21, 1142, aged sixty-three 
years, at the monastery of S. Marcel, whither he had 
been sent for his health. 

As Bernard was the representative of Church au- 
thority in that age, so Abelard was the type of the new 
school of free inquiry, and of the use of reason in the- 


ology. His philosophy was chiefly, if not wholly, dia- 
lectics. In the controversy between the Realists and 


the Nominalists he could be classed with neither; his 
position was the intermediate one denoted by the mod- 
ern term Conceptualism. In theology he professed to 
agree with the Church doctrines, and quoted Augus- 
tine, Jerome, and the fathers generally, as authorities ; 
but held, at the same time, that it was the province 
of reason to develop and vindicate the doctrines them- 
selves. 

“‘ At the request of his hearers he published his /n- 
troductio ad Theologiam; but in accordance with the 
stand-point of theological science in that age, the idea 
of Theologia was confined, and embraced only Dogmat- 
ics. The work was originally, and remained a mere 
fragment of the doctrines of religion. He agreed so 
far with Anselm’s principles as to assert that the /n- 
tellectus can only develop what is given in the Vides; 
but he differs in determining the manner in which 
Faith is brought into existence; nor does he recog- 
nize so readily the limits of speculation, and, in some 
points, he goes beyond the doctrinal belief of the 
Church; yet the tendency of the rational element ly- 
ing at the basis, and his method of applying it, are dif- 
ferent. The former was checked in its lozical devel- 
opment by the limits set to it in the Creed of the 
Church; many things also are only put down on the 
spur of the moment. The work not only created a 
prodigious sensation, but also showed traces of a pre- 
ceding hostility.” 

He treated the doctrine of the Trinity (in his The- 
ologia Christiana) very boldly, assuming ‘‘unity in 
the Divine Being, along with diversity in his relations 
(relationum diversitas), in which consist the Divine 
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Persons. He also maintains a cognition of God (as 
the most perfect and absolutely independent Being), by 
means of the reason, which he ascribes to the heathen 
philosophers, without derogating from the incompre- 
hensibility of God. He also attempted to explain (in 
his £thica), on philosophical principles, the chief con- 
ceptions of theological morality, as, for instance, the 
notions of vice and virtue. He made both to consist in 
the mental resolution, or in the intention; and main- 
tained, against the moral conviction of his age, that no 
natural pleasures or sensual desires are in themselyes 
of the nature of sin. He discovered the evidence of 
the morality of actions in the frame of mind and max- 
ims according to which those actions are undertaken.”’ 
A pretty clear view of Abelard’s theology is given by 
Neander, Hist. of Christian Dogmas, 478 sq. (transl. 
by Ryland, Lond. 1858, 2 vols). Abelard founded no 
school, in the propér sense of the word; the results of 
his labors were critical and destructive, rather than 
positive. The later scholastics, however, were greatly 
indebted to him, especially as to form and method. 
His writings are as follows; Epistole ad Ieloisam, 4; 
Epistole alix ad diversos; Historia Calamitatum sua- 
rum; Apologia ; Expositio Orationis Dominice ; Exposi- 
tio in Symbolum Apostolorum; Expositio in Symbolum 
Athanasii; Solutiones Problematum Helo.se ; Adversus 
Hereses liber ; Commentariorum in Epistolam ad Roma- 
nos, libri 5; Sermones 32; Ad Heloisam ejusque Virgines 
Paracletenses ; Introductio ad Theologiam, libri 3; Ep'- 
tome Theologie Christiane. 


The philosophy and theology of Abelard have been 
recently brought into notice anew; in fact, the means 
of studying them fully have only of late been afford- 
ed by the following publications, viz.: Abaelardi Zpit- 
ome Theologie Christiane, nunc primum edidit F. H. 
Rheinwald (Berlin, 1835); Cousin’s edition of his Ou- 
vrages inédits (Paris, 1836, 4to); by the excellent Vie 
@ Abédard, par C. Remusat (Paris, 1845, 2 vols.); and 
by P. Abaelardi Sic et Non, primum ed. Henke et 
Lindenkohl (Marburg, 1851, 8vo). The professedly 
complete edition of his works by Ambocsius (Paris, 
1616, 4to) does not contain the Sic e¢ Non. Migne’s 
edition (Patrologie, tom.178) is expurgated of certain 
anti-papal tendencies. A complete edition in three 
vols. 4to, was begun in 1859 by MM. Cousin, Jour- 
dain, and Despois. See Berington, J/’story and Let- 
ters of Abélard and Heéloise (Lond. 1784, 4to); Nean- 
der, Ch. Hist. iv, 873; Meth. Quar. Review, articles In- 
stauratio Nova, July and Oct. 1853; Bohringer, A7zr- 
cheng. in Biog. vol. iv; Presb. Quarterly, Philada. 1858 
(two admirable articles, containing the best view of 
Abelard’s life and philosophy anywhere to be found 
in small compass); The English Cyclop. ; Wight, Ro- 
mance of Abélard and Heélvise (N. Y. 1853, 12mo); 
Guizot, Essai sur Abélard et Heéloise (Paris, 1839) ; 
Edinb. Rev. xxx, 352; Westm. Rev. xxxii, 146. 


A’bel-beth-ma’achah (Heb. Abel’ Beyth-Maa- 
kah’, N2272- A Dan, Abel of Beth-Maachah ; Sept. 
‘ABE olkov Maya in 1 Kings xv, 20, ABE BacOpa- 
aya v. ¥. Oapaaya in 2 Kings xv, 29), a city in the 
north of Palestine, in the neighborhood of Dan, Ka- 
desh, and Hazor. It seems to have been of considera- 
ble strength from its history, and of importance from 
its being called ‘‘a mother in Israel” (2 Sam. xx, 19), 
i.e., a metropolis ; for the same place is doubtless there 
meant, although peculiarly expressed (ver. 14, M228 
map Mah, toward Abel and Beth-Maachah, Sept. 
cic "ABE Kai etc BaOmwaya, Vule. in Abelam et Beth- 
Maach1, Auth. Vers. ‘“‘unto Abel and to Beth-Maa- 
chah;” ver. 15, MDD MA MEANS, in Abelah of 
the house of Maachah, Sept. év ABE BaOpaya, Vulg. 
in Abela et in Beth-maacha, Auth. Vers. ‘tin Abel of 
Beth-maachah”). See Bern-maacuAn. The same 
place is likewise once denoted simply by ApeL (2 Sam. 
xx, 18); and in the parallel passage (2 Chron. xvi, 4), 
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ABEL-MAIM, which indicates the proximity of a foun- 
tain or of springs from which the meadow, doubtless, 
derived its verdure. See AseL-. The addition of 
“Maachah” marks it as belonging to, or being near 
to, the region Maachah, which lay eastward of the 
Jordan under Mount Lebanon. See Maacan. 
was besieged by Joab on account of its having shel- 


tered Sheba, the son of Bichri, a Benjamite, who had | 


rebelled against David; but was saved from an as- 
sault by the prudence of a ‘‘wise woman’’ of the 
place, who persuaded the men to put the traitor to 
death, and to throw his head over the wall; upon 
which the siege was immediately raised (2 Sam. xx, 
14-22). At a later date it was taken and sacked by 
Benhadad, king of Syria; and 200 years subsequent- 
ly by Tiglath-pileser, who sent away the inhabitants 
captives into Assyria (2 Kings xx, 29), The name 
Belmen (Bs\pév), mentioned in Judith (iv, 4), has 
been thought a corruption of Abel-maim; but the 
place there spoken of appears to have been much more 
southward. Josephus (Ant. vii, 11, 7) calls it Abel- 


machea (ABedpayéa), or (Ant. viii, 12, 4) Abellane | 


(CABerXdyn) ; and Theodoret (Quest. 39 in 2 Leg.) says 
it was still named Abela (ABeda). Reland (Palast. 


p- 520) thinks it is the third of the cities called Abela | 


mentioned by Eusebius (Onomast.) as a Phoenician city 
between Damascus and Paneas; but Gesenius (Thes. 


Heb. p. 15) objects that it need not be located in Gali- | ( 
one of the cities of Naphtali captured by Bendahad (2 


lee (Harenberg, in the Nov. Miscel. Lips. iv, 470), and 
is, therefore, disposed to locate it farther north. See 
Apria. Calmet thinks it, in like manner, the same 
with Abila of Lysanias. But this position is incon- 


sistent with the proximity to, Dan and other cities of | 


Naphtali, implied in the Biblical accounts. It was 
suggested by Dr. Robinson (Researches, iii, Appendix, 
p. 137) that Abil el-Karub, in the region of the Upper 
Jordan, is the ancient Abel-Beth-Maachah; this con- 
clusion has recently been confirmed almost to certain- 
ty by Mr. Thomson (Bibliotheca Sacra, 1846, p. 202). 
It is so productive in wheat as to be called likewise 
Abel el-Kamch (ib. p. 204). This place ‘‘is situated on 
the west side of the valley and stream that descends 
from Merj-Ayun toward the Huleh, and below the 
opening into the Merj. It lies on a very distinctly 
marked (ell, consisting of a summit, with a large offset 
from it on the south’”’ (Rev. E. Smith, id. p. 214). It 
is now an inconsiderable village, occupying part of 
the long oval mound (Thomson, Land and Book, i, 
524 sq.). 
that of Schwarz (Palest. p. 65), although he seeks to 
find in this vicinity three towns of the name of Abel 
(Palest. p. 23), for the purpose of accommodating cer- 
tain Rabbinical notices. 
Abel, Weissenfels, 1725.) 


A’bel-cera’mim (Heb. Abel’ Keramim’, DaN 
D295, meadow of vineyards; Sept. ABiX aumAwovwr ; 
Vulg. Abel que est vineis consita; Auth, Vers. ‘plain 
of the vineyards”), a village of the Ammonites whither 
the victorious Jephthah pursued their invading forces 
with great slaughter; situate, apparently, between 
Aroer and Minnith (Judg. xi, 33). According to Eu- 
sebius (Onomast. “APBed), it was still a place rich in 
vineyards, 6 (Jerome 7) Roman miles from Philadel- 
phia or Rabbath-Ammon ; probably in a south-west- 


erly direction, and perhaps at the present ruins Jer), 


(meadow) Lkkeh, The other ‘* wine-bearing”’ village 
Abel mentioned by Eusebius, 12 R. miles E. of Ga- 
dara, is probably the modern Adil (Ritter, Erdk. xv, 
1058) ; but cannot be the place in question, as it lies 
north of Gilead, which Jephthah passed through on 
his way south from Manasseh by the way of the Up- 
per Jordan. See Asia. 


Abelites, Abelians, or Abelonians, a sect of 
heretics who appeared in the diocese of Hippo, in Af- 
rica, about the year 370, They insisted upon marriage, 
but permitted no carnal conversation between man 


It | 


This identification essentially agrees with | 
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and wife, following, as they said, the example of Abel, 
and the prohibition in Gen. ii, 17. When a man and 
woman entered their sect they were obliged to adopt a 
boy and girl, who succeeded to all their property, and 
were united together in marriage in a similar manner. 
Augustine says (De Her. cap. 87) that in his time they 
had become extinct. The whole sect was at last re- 
duced to a single village, which returned to the Church. 
This strange sect is, to some extent, reproduced in the 
modern Shakers.—Mosheim, Ch. /ist. ¢. ii, pt. ii, ch. 
v, § 18. 
Abellane. See ABEL-BETH-MAACHAH. 


Abelli, Lovis, Bishop of Rodez (South France), 
was born at Vez, 1604.4 He was made bishop in 1664, 
but resigned in three years, to becorne a monk in the 
convent of St. Lazare, at Paris. He was a violent op- 


' poser of the Jansenists, and author of a system of Dog- 


matic Theology, entitled Medulla Theologica (repub- 
lished in Mayence, 1839), and also of Vie de St. Vincent 
de Paul, 4to. He was an ardent advocate of the wor- 
ship of the Virgin Mary, and wrote, in its defence, La 
Tradition de Uéglise touchant le culte de la Vierge, 1652, 
8vo. He died in his convent in 1691. 


Abelmachéa. See ABEL-BETH-MAACHAH. 
A’bel-ma’im (Heb. Abel Ma’yim, 2772 >baR, 
meadow of water; Sept. “ABeApaiv, Vulg. Abelmain), 


Chron. xvi, 4); elsewhere (1 Kings xy, 20) called 
ABEL-BETH-MAACHAH (q. V.). 


Abelméa. See ABEL-MEHOLAH. 


A’bel-meho’lah (Heb. Abel’ Mecholah’, >28 
mine, meadow of dancing; Sept. ’ABeApeovAa and 
"ABeApaovad, Vulg. Abelmehula and Abelmeula), a 
place not far from the Jordan, on the confines of Issa- 
char and Manasseh, in the vicinity of Beth-shittah, 
Zeredah, and Tabbath, whither Gideon’s three hun- 
dred picked men pursued the routed Midianites (Judg. 
vii, 22). It was the birthplace or residence of Elisha 
the prophet (1 Kings xix, 16), and lay not far from 
Beth-shean (1 Kings iv, 12); according to Eusebius 
(Onomist. BynSpaeda), in the plain of the Jordan, 16 
(Jerome 10) Roman miles south, probably the same 


with the village Alelmea mentioned by Jerome (ibid. 


Eusebius less correctly ’ASéA ved) as situated between 
Scythopolis (Bethshean) and Neapolis (Shechem). It 
is also alluded to by Epiphanius (whose text has inac- 
curately “AGe\potd v. x, “Apepourd, and wrongly Jo- 
cates it in the tribe of Reuben), and (as “ASeApaoin) 


| in the Paschal Chronicle (see Reland, Palest. p. 522). 
(See Reineccius, De urbe | 


| el-Maleh (which seems to retain a trace of the name) 


It was probably situated not far from where the Wady 


emerges into the Aulon or valley of the Jordan; per- 
haps at the ruins now called Khurbet esh-Shuk, which 
are on an undulating plain beside a stream (Van de 
Velde, Narrative, ii, 340). This appears to agree with 
the conjectural location assigned by Schwarz (Palest. 
p- 159), although the places he names do not occur on - 
any map. 

A’bel-miz’raim (Heb. Abel’ Mitsra’yim, bon 
DIS, meadow of Egypt; but which should probably 
be pointed D773 day, E’bel Mitsra'yim, mourning of 
the Egyptians, as in the former part of the same verse ; 
and so appear to have read the Sept. wévOoc Aiyirrov, 
and Vulg. Planctus Agypti), a place beyond (i. e. on 


| the west bank of) the Jordan, occupied (perhaps sub- 


sequently) by the threshing-floor of Atad, where the 
Egyptians performed their seven days’ mourning cer- 
emonies over the embalmed body of Jacob prior to in- 
terment (Gen. 1,11). See ArTap. Jerome (Onomast. 
Area Atad) places it between Jericho and the Jordan, 
at three Roman miles distance from the former and 
two from the latter, corresponding (Reland, Palest. Ps 
522) to the later site of BETH-HOGLAH (q. Y.). 


ABEL-SHITTIM 


A’bel-shit’tim (Heb. Abel’ hash-Shittim’, D2 
Dw, meadow of the acacias; Sept. ’ABedcarreiv, 
Vulg. Abel-satim), a town in the plains of Moab, on 
the east of the Jordan, between which and Beth-Jesi- 
moth was the last encampment of the Israelites on 
that side the river (Num. xxxiii, 49). See Exonr. 
The place is noted for the seyere punishment which 
was there inflicted upon the Israelites when they were 
seduced into the worship of Baal-Peor, through their 
evil intercourse with the Moabites and Midianites. See 
Baar. Eusebius (Onomast. Saryety) says it was situ- 
ated near Mount Peor (Reland, Palest. p. 520). In the 
time of Josephus it was a town embosomed in palms, 
still known as Abila or Abile (ABixa or ’ABiAn), and 
stood sixty stadia from the Jordan (Ant. iv, 8,1; v, 1, 
1). Rabbinical authorities assign it the same relative 
position (Schwarz, Palest. p. 229). It is more fre- 
quently called Suirrim merely (Num. xxv, 1; Josh. 
ji, 1; Mic. vi, 5). From the above notices (which all 
refer to the sojourn of the Israelites there), it appears 
to have been situated nearly opposite Jericho, in the 
eastern plain of Jordan, about where Wady Seir opens 
into the Ghor. ‘The acacia-groves on both sides of 
the Jordan still ‘“‘ mark with a line of verdure the up- 
per terraces of the valley” (Stanley, Palestine, p. 292), 
and doubtless gave name to this place (Wilson, Lands 
of the Bible, ii, 17). 


Abendana (i. e. Son of Dana), Jaco, a Jewish 
rabbi, born in Spain about 1630, died in London in 
1696. He was rabbi first in Amsterdam, and from 
1685 till his death in London. He translated into 
Spanish the book of Cusari as well as the Mishna, with 
the commentaries of Maimonides and Bartenora. His 
Spicileyium rerum preteritarum et intermissarum con- 
tains valuable philogical and critical notes to the cele- 
brated Michlal Jophi (Amsterdam, 1685). A selection 
from his works appeared after his death, under the 
title Discourses of the Ecclesiastical and Civil Polity of 
the Jews (Lond. 1706). 


Aben-Ezra (otherwise AbEN-Espra, or Isn- 
Esra, properly, ABRAHAM BEN-MEtR), a celebrated 
Spanish rabbi, called by the Jews the Sage, the Great, 
etc., was born at Toledo in 1092. Little is known 
of the facts of his life; but he was a great traveller 


and student, and was at once philosopher, mathema- | 


tician, and theologian. His fame for varied and accu- 


rate learning was very great in his own day, and has | 


survived, worthily, to the present age. He died at | 
Rome, Jan. 23, 1167. De Rossi, in his Hist. Dict. of | 
Hebrew Writers (Parma, 1802), gives a catalogue of | 
the writings attributed to him. Many of them still | 
exist only in MS. A list of those that have been | 
published, with the various editions and transla- 
tions, is given by First in his Bibliotheca Judaica 
(Lpz. 1849, i, 251 sq.). A work on astronomy, enti- 
tled 17237 MMWRAD (the Beginning of Wisdom), part- 
ly translated from the Arabic and partly compiled 
by himself, greatly contributed to establishing his 
reputation (a Latin translation of it is given in Wolf, 
Bibliotheca Hebraica, t. iii). He also wrote a “ Com- 
mentary on the Talmud,’ and another work on the im- 
portance of the Talmud, entitled x77 S105 (the Basis 
of Instruction), several times printed (in German, F. ad 
M. 1840). His most important work consists of ‘‘ Com- 
mentaries on the Old Testament’ (dy WAND, in 
several parts), a work full of erudition. Bomberg, 
Buxtorf, and Moses Frankfurter included it in their 


editions of Hebrew texts and annotations of the Bi- | 


ble (Venice, 1526; Basil, 1618-19; Amst. 1724-7) 
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portions of his great commentary have been published 
separately from the Rabbinical Bibles, except in de- 
tached parts, and then usually with other matter and 
translated. Aben-Ezra usually wrote in the vulgar 
Hebrew or Jewish dialect; but that he was perfectly 
familiar with the original Hebrew is shown by some 
poems and other little pieces which are found in the 
preface to his commentaries. The works of Aben- 
Ezra are thoroughly philosophical, and show a great 
acquaintance with physical and natural science. He 
also wrote several works on Hebrew Grammar (es- 
pecially BOITN2 “DO, Augsb. 1521, 8vo; MIMS “DD, 
Ven, 1546, 8vo; MIND MEY, Constpl. 1530, Svo), 
most of which have been re-edited (by Lippmann, 
Heidenhein, etc.) with Heb. annotations. Some of 
his arithmetical and astronomical works have been 
translated into Latin.—Hoefer, Biographie Générale. 


Abercrombie, James, D.D., an Episcopal divine 
and accomplished scholar, was born in Philadelphia in 
1758, and graduated at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, 1776. He then studied theology, but, on account 
of an injury to his eyes, he entered into mercantile 
pursuits in 1783. In 1793 he was ordained, and be- 
came associate pastor of Christ Church in 1794. From 
1810 to 1819 he was principal of the ‘‘ Philadelphia 
Academy.’’ In 1883 he retired on a pension, and died 
at Philadelphia, June 26, 1841, the oldest preacher of 
that Church in the city. He was distinguished as 
well for eloquence and liberality as for learning. He 
wrote Lectures on the Catechism (1807), and published 
a number of occasional sermons.—Sprague, Annals, 
y, 394. 

Abercrombie, John, M.D., author of Enquiries 
concerning the Intellectual Powers, published 1830, and 
the Philosophy of the Moral Feelings, published 1833, 
was born at Aberdeen, Noy. 11, 1781, and attained the 
highest rank as a practical and consulting physician 
at Edinburgh. He became Lord Rector of Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, 1885. Besides the works above 
named, he wrote Essays and Tracts on Christian Sub- 
jects (Edinb. 18mo) ; Harmony of Christian Faith and 
Character (reprint from preceding, N. Y. 1845, 18mo). 
He died Nov. 14, 1844.—Quart. Rev. xlv, 341. 

Aberdeen (Aberdonia Devana), the seat of a 
Scotch bishopric, formerly suffragan to the Archbish- 
|opric of St. Andrew. The bishopric was transferred 

to Aberdeen about the year 1130, by King David, from 
Murthilack, now Mortlick, which had been erected into 
an episcopal see by Malcolm IT in the year 1010, Bean- 
cus, or Beyn, being the first bishop. 
ABERDEEN, BREVIARY OF. While Romanism pre- 
vailed in Scotland, the Church of Aberdeen had, like 
/many others, its own rites. The missal, according to 
| Palmer, has never been published; but an edition of 
| the breviary was printed in 1509.—Palmer, Orig. Li- 
| turg. i, 188, who cites Zaccaria, Biblioth. Ritualis, tom. 
i; A. Butler, Lives of Saits, i, 113. 
| Abernethy, Jony, an eminent Presbyterian dt- 
_Yine, educated at the University of Glasgow, and aft- 
-erward at Edinburgh. Born at Coleraine, in Ireland, 
1680; became minister at Antrim in 1708, and labored 
zealously for twenty years, especially in behalf of the 
Roman Catholics. The subscription controyersy, 
which was raised in England by Hoadley, the famous 
Bishop of Bangor, and the agitation of which kindled 
‘the flames of party strife in Ireland also, having led 
‘to the rupture of the Presbytery of Antrim from the 
General Synod in 1726, Abernethy, who was a warm 
supporter ‘of the liberal principals of Hoadley, lost a 


? 


- | Jarge number of his people; and these haying formed 


His ‘‘Commentary on the Pentateuch” (nna wAnB) a new congregation, he felt his usefulness so greatly 
is very rare in its original form (fol. Naples, 1488; contracted that, on his services being solicited by a 
Constantinople, 1514), but it has often been reprinted church in Wood Street, Dublin, he determined to ac- 
combined with other matter, overlayed by later an- cept their invitation. Applying himself with re- 
notations, or in fragmentary form. None of the other | doubled energy to his ministerial work, he soon col- 
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lected a numerous congregation. His constitution 
failed under his excessive labors, and he died sud- 
denly in December, 1740. His discourses on the be- 
ing and attributes of God have always been held in 
much esteem. His works are: 1. Discourses on the 
Being and Perfections of God (Lond. 1743, 2 vols. 8vo) ; 
2. Sermons on various Subjects (Lond. 1748-51, 4 vols. 
8vo); 3. Zracts and Sermons (Lond. 1751, 8vo). 


Abésar. See ABEz. 
Abesta. See Avesra. 


Abeyance signifies expectancy, probably from the 
French bayer, to gape after. Lands, dwelling-houses, 
or goods, are said to be in abeyance when they are 
only in expectation, or the intendment of the law, and 
not actually possessed. In the Church of England, 
when a living has become vacant, between such time 
and the institution of the next incumbent, it is in 
abeyance. It belongs to no parson, but is kept sus- 
pended, as it were, in the purpose, as yet undeclared, 
of the patron. 

A’bez (Heb. Z’bets, i738, in pause 7738, A’bets, 
lustre, and hence, perhaps, tin; Sept. ’Aeuéc, Vulg. 


the border, mentioned between Kishion and Remeth 
(Josh. xix, 20). It is probably the Abesar CABEcapoc) 
mentioned by Josephus (Ant. vi, 13, 8) as the native 
city of the wife whom David had married prior to Ab- 
igail and after his deprival of Michal; possibly re- 
ferring to Ahinoam the Jezreelitess (1 Sam. xxv, 43), 
as if she had been so called as having resided in 
some town of the valley of Esdraelon. According to 
Schwarz (Palest. p. 167), ‘‘it is probably the village 
of Kunebiz, called also Karm en-Abiz, which lies three 
English miles west-south-west from Iksal ;” meaning 
the Khuneijis or Ukhneifis of Robinson (Researches, iti, 
167, 218), which is in the general locality indicated by 
the associated names. 


Abgdrus (AbAcarRus, AGBaRUS; sometimes: de- 
rived from the Arabic Akbar, ‘‘ greater,” but better 
from the Armenian Avag, “‘ great,” and air, ‘‘man;” 
see Ersch und Gruber, s. v. Abgar), the common name 
of the petty princes (or Toparchs) who ruled at Edes- 
sa in Mesopotamia, of one of whom there is an East- 
er tradition, recorded by Eusebius (£ecl. Hist. i, 13), 
that he wrote a letter to Christ, who transmitted a re- 
ply. Eusebius gives copies of both letters, as follows : 

“* Abgarus, Prince of Edessa, to Jesus, the merciful 
Saviour, who has appeared in the country of Jerusa- 
lem, greeting. _ I have been informed of the prodigies 
and cures wrought by you without the use of herbs or 
medicines, and by the efficacy only of your words. I 
am told that you enable cripples to walk; that you 
force devils from the bodies possessed; that there is 
no disease, however incurable, which you do not heal, 
and that you restore the dead to life. These wonders 
persuade me that you are some god descended from 
heaven, or that you are the Son of God. For this 
reason I have taken the liberty of writing this letter 
to you, beseeching you to come and see me, and to 
cure me of the indisposition under which I have so 
long labored. I understand that the Jews persecute 
you, murmur at your miracles, and seek your destruc- 
tion. I have here a beautiful and agreeable city 
which, though it be not very large, will be sufficient 
to supply you with every thing that is necessary.” 

To this letter it is said Jesus Christ returned him 
an answer in the following terms: ‘‘ You are happy 
Abagarus, thus to have believed in me without having 
seen me; for it is written of me, that they who shall 
see me will not believe in me, and that they who have 
never seen me shall believe and be saved. As to the 
desire you express in receiving a visit from me, I must 
tell you that all things for which I am come must be 
fulfilled in the country where Iam; when this is done 
I must return to him who sent me. And when I am 
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departed hence, I will send to you one of my disciples, 
who will cure you of the disease of which you com- 
plain, and give life to you and to those that are with 
you.” According to Moses of Chorene (died 470), the 
reply was written by the Apostle Thomas. 

Eusebius further states that, after the ascension of 
Christ, the Apostle Thomas sent Thaddzus, one of the 
seventy, to Abgar, who cured him of leprosy, and con~ 
verted him, together with his subjects. The docu- 
ments from which this narrative is drawn were found 
by Eusebius in the archives of Edessa, Moses of Cho- 
rene relates further that Abgarus, after his conversion, 
wrote letters in defence of Christianity to the Empe~- 
ror Tiberius and to the king of Persia. He is also the 
first who mentions that Christ sent to Abgarus, to- 
gether with a reply, a handkerchief impressed with 
his portrait. The letter of Christ to Abgarus was de- 
clared apocryphal by the Council of Rome, A.D. 494, 
but in the Greek Church many continued to believe 
in its authenticity, and the people of Edessa believed 
that their city was made unconquerable by the posses-~ 
sion of this palladium. The original is said to have 
later been brought to Constantinople. In modern 
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portrait of Christ, are generally regarded as forgeries ; 
yet the authenticity of the letters is defended by Til- 
lemont, Memoires pour Servir w U'Hist. Eccles. i, p. 
362, 615; by Welte, Tubing. Quartalschrift, 1842, p. 
835 et seq., and several others. Two churches, St. 
Sylvester’s at Rome, and a church of Genoa, profess 
each to have the original of the portrait. A beauti- 
ful copy of the portrait in Rome is given in W. Grimm, 
Die Sage vom Ursprung der Christusbilder (Berlin, 
1843). The authenticity of the portrait in Genoa is 
defended by the Mechitarist, M. Samuelian. Hefele 
puts its origin in the fifteenth century, but believes it 
to be the copy of an older portrait. See the treatises 
on this subject, in Latin, by Frauendorff (Lips. 1693); 
Albinus (Viteb. 1694); E. Dalhuse (Hafn. 1699), 
Schulze (Regiom. 1706); Semler (Hal. 1759); Heine 
(Hal. 1768); Zeller (Frnkf. ad O. 1798); in German, 
by Hartmann (Jena, 1796), Rink (in the Mergenblatt, 
1819, No. 110, and in Ilgen’s Zeitschr. 1843, ii, 3-26) ; 
and comp. Bayer, Hist. Edessana, p. 104 sq., 358 sq. 
See, also, Neander, Ch. Hist. i, 80; Mosheim, Comm. 
i, 95; Lardner, Works, vi, 596; Stud. u. Krit. 1860, iii; 
ond the articles Curist, IMAGES OF; JESUS. 

A’bi (Heb. Abi’, "38, my father, or rather father 
of [see Anit-]; Sept. ’APi, Vulg. Ab), a shortened 
form (comp. 2 Chron. xxix, 1) of AB1gAun (q. y.), the 
name of the mother of King Hezekiah (2 Kings xviii, 
2, where the full form is also read in some MSS.). 


Abi- (C738, an old construct form of 3X, father, 
as is evident from its use in Hebrew and all the cog- 
nate languages), forms the first part of several Hebrew 
proper names (Bzb. Repos. 1846, p. 760); e. g. those 
following. See AB-. 


Abi’a (Afic), a Grecized form of the name ABr- 
JAn (Matt. i, 7; Luke i, 5). 
iii, 10) instead of ABIAH (q. V.). 

Abi’ah, a less correct mode (1 Sam. viii, 2; 1 
Chron. ii, 4; vi, 28; vii, 8) of Anglicizing the name 
ABIJAH (q. V-)- 

A’bi-al’bon (Heb. Abi’-Albon’, jha>e-" aN, fa- 
ther of strength, i.e. valiant; Sept. AG? "AABOv V. r. 
"AB? ’ApBdv, Vulg. Abialbon), one of David’s hody- 
guard (2 Sam, xxiii, 31); called in the parallel passage 
(1 Chron. xi, 32) by the equivalent name ABIaL (q. y.). 


Abi’asaph (Heb. Abiasaph’, HORAN, father of 
gathering, i. e. gatherer; Sept. "AGidcoad, Vulg. Abi- 
asaph), the youngest of the three sons of Korah the 
Levite (Exod. vi, 24); B.C. post 1740. He is differ- 
ent from the Ebiasaph of 1 Chron. vi, 23, 87; ix, 19. 
See SAMUEL. ‘ 


It also occurs 1 Chron. 
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Abi’athar (Heb. Lbyathar’, “N93, father of 
abundance, i.e. liberal; Sept. ’ABidtap or ’ABiabdp, 
N. T.’APiabap, Josephus ’AGidbapoc), the thirteenth 
high-priest of the Jews, being the son of Ahimelech, 
and the third in descent from Eli; B.C. 1060-1012. 
When his father was slain with the priests of Nob, for 
suspected partiality to David, Abiathar escaped; and 
bearing with him the most essential part of the priestly 
raiment [see EpHop], repaired to the son of Jesse, who 
was then in the cave of Adullam (1 Sam. xxii, 20-23; 
xxiii, 6). He was well received by David, and be- 
came the priest of the party during its exile and wan- 
derings, receiving for David responses from God (1 
Sam, xxx, 7; comp. 2 Sam. ii, 1; v, 19). The cause 
of this strong attachment on the part of the monarch 
was the feeling that he had been unintentionally the 
cause of the death of Abiathar’s kindred. When Da- 
vid became king of Judah he appointed Abiathar high- 
priest (see 1 Chron. xv, 11; 1 Kings ii, 26), and a 
member of his cabinet (1 Chron. xxvii, 34). Mean- 
while Zadok had been made high-priest by Saul—an 
appointment not only unexceptionable in itself, but in 
accordance with the divine sentence of deposition 
which had been passed, through Samuel, upon the 
house of Eli (1 Sam. ii, 30-36). When, therefore, 
David acquired the kingdom of Israel, he had no just 
ground on which Zadok could be removed, and Abia- 
thar set in his place; and the attempt would prob- 
ably have been offensive to his new subjects, who 
had been accustomed to the ministration of Zadok, 
and whose good feeling he was auxious to cultivate. 
The king appears to have got over this difficulty by al- 
lowing both appointments to stand; and until the end 
of David’s reign Zadok and Abiathar were joint high- 
priests (1 Kingsiv, 4). Asa high-priest, Abiathar was 
the least excusable, in some respects, of all those who 
were parties in the attempt to raise Adonijah to the 
throne (1 Kings i, 19); and Solomon, in deposing him 
from the high-priesthood, plainly told him that only his 
sacerdotal character, and his former services to David, 
preserved him from capital punishment (1 Kings ii, 26, 
27). This completed the doom upon the house of Eli, 
and restored the pontifical .succession—Zadok, who 
remained the high-priest, being of the elder line of 
Aaron’s sons. See ELEAZAR. 

In Mark ii, 26, a circumstance is described as occur- 
ring “‘in the days of Abiathar, the high-priest” (ézi 
’APiaSao Tov aox1Epswo—a phrase that is susceptible 
of the rendering, % [the time] of Abiathar, [the son] of 
the high-priest), which appears, from 1 Sam. xxi, 1, to 
have really occurred when his father Ahimelech was 
the high-priest. The most probable solution of this 
difficulty (but see Alford’s Comment. in loc.) is that 
which interprets the reference thus: ‘‘in the days of 
Abiathar, who was afterward the high-priest” (Mid- 
dleton, Greek Article, p. 188-190). But this leaves 
open another difficulty, which arises from the precise- 
ly opposite reference (in 2 Sam. viii, 17; 1 Chron. 
Xvill, 16; xxiv, 3, 6, 31) to ‘‘ Ahimelech [or Abime- 
lech] the son of Abiathar,” as the person who was 
high-priest along with Zadok, and who was deposed 
by Solomon; whereas the history describes that per- 
sonage as Abiathar, the son of Ahimelech. Another 
explanation is, that both father and son bore the two 
names of Ahimelech and Abiathar, and might be, and 
were, called by either (J. C. Leuschner, De Achime- 
lecho binomini, Hirschb. 1750). But although it was 
not unusual for the Jews to have two names, it was 
not usual for both father and son to have the same 
two names. Others suppose a second Abiathar, the 
father of Ahimelech, and some eyen a son of the 
same name; but none of these suppositions are war- 
ranted by the text, nor allowable in the list of high- 
priests. See Hicu-prirest. The names have prob- 
ably become transposed by copyists, for the Syriac 
and Arabic versions have ‘‘ Abiathar, the son of Ahim- 
elech.””’ The mention of Abiathar in the above pas- 
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sage of Mark, rather than the acting priest Ahime- 
lech, may haye arisen from the greater prominence of 
the former in the history of David's reign, and he ap- 
pears even at that time to have been with his father, 
and to have had some part in the pontifical duties. In 
additional explanation of the other difficulty above re- 
ferred to, it may be suggested as not unlikely that 
Ahimelech may have been the name of one of Abi- 
athar’s sons likewise associated with him, as well as 
that of his father, and that copyists have confounded 
these names together.—Kitto, s.v. See AnimELEcn. 

A’bib (Heb. Abid’, 3938, from an obsolete root 
228, to fructify), properly, a head or ear of grain (Lev. 
li, 14, ‘‘ green ears;” Exod. xiii, 31, “‘ ear’); hence, 
the month of newly-ripe grain (Exod. xiii, 4; xxiii, 
15; xxxiv, 18; Deut. xvi, 1), the first of the Jewish 
ecclesiastical year, afterward (Neh. ii, 1) called Nisan 
(q. v.). It began with the new moon of March, accord- 
ing to the Rabbins (Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. col. 3), or rath- 
er of April, according to Michaelis (Comment. de Men- 
sibus Hebreor., comp. his Commentat. Bremx, 1769, p. 
16 sq.); at which time the first grain ripens in Pales- 
tine (Robinson’s Researches, ii, 99,100). See Monrn. 
Hence it is hardly to be regarded as a strict name 
of a month, but rather as a designation of the sea-~ 
son; as the Sept., Vulg., and Saadias have well render~ 
ed, in Exod. xiii, 4, ‘‘the month of the new grain ;” 
less correctly the Syriac, ‘‘the month of flowers” 
(comp. Bochart, Mveroz. i, 557). Others (as A. Mil~ 
ler, Gloss. Sacra, p. 2) regard the name as derived 
from the eleventh Egyptian month, pep (é7v¢i, Plut. 
de Iside, p. 372); but this corresponds neither to March 
or April, but to July (Pabricii Menologium, p. 22-27 ; 
Jablonsky, Opusc. ed. Water, i, 65 sq.). See TEL-ABIB. 


Abibas, a martyr of Edessa, burned in 322, under 
the Emperor Licinius. He is commemorated in the 
Greek Church, as a saint, on 15th November, 

Ab’ida [many Abi‘da] (Heb. Abida’, S928, fu- 
ther of knowledge, i. e. knowing; 1 Chron. i, 33, Sept. 
"ABwWa; Gen. xxv, 4, ABeda, Auth. Vers. ‘ Abidah”), 
the fourth of the five sons of Midian, the son of Abra- 
ham by Keturah (Gen. xxv, 1; 1 Chron. i, 33), and 
apparently the head of a tribe in the peninsula of 
Arabia, B.C. post 2000. See ARABIA. Josephus (Ant. 
i, 15, 1) calls him Lbidas (EBwWac). For the city 
Abida, see ABILA. 

Ab’idah [many Abi’dah], a less correct mode of 
Anglicizing (Gen. xxv, 4) the name ABIDA (q. V.). 

Ab’idan (Heb. Abidan’, 77°2N, father of judg- 
ment, i. e. judge; Sept. ’ABddyv), the son of Gideoni, 
and phylarch of the tribe of Benjamin at the exode 
(Num. i, 11; ii, 22; x, 24). At the erection of the 
Tabernacle he made a contribution on the ninth day, 
similar to the other chiefs (Num. vii, 60, 65), B.C. 1657, 

A’biél (Heb. Abiél’, DN" AN, lit. father [i. e. poss 
sessor| of God, i. e. pious, or perhaps father of strength, 
i. e. strong; Sept. Aud), the name of two men. 

1. The son of Zeror, a Benjamite (1 Sam. ix, 1), and 
father of Ner (1 Sam. xiv, 51), which last was the 
grandfather of- Saul, the first king of Israel el Chron. 
viii, 33; ix, 39). B.C. 1093. In 1 Sam. ix, 1 he is 
called the ‘‘father” (q. v-) of Kish, meaning grand- 
father. See Nrr. 

2. An Arbathite, one of David’s distinguished war- 
riors (1 Chron. xi, 32). B.C. 1053, In the parallel 
passage he is called ABI-ALBON (2 Sam. xsiii, 31). 
See Davip. 

Abié’zer (Heb. id., "129A, father of help, i. e. 
helpful; Sept. AZo), the name of two men. 

1. The second of the three sons of Hammoleketh, 
sister of Gilead, grandson of Manasseh (1 Chron. vii, 
18). B.C. cir. 1618. He became the founder of a 
family that settled beyond the Jordan [see Ornran}, 
from which Gideon sprang (Josh. vii, 2), and which 
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bore this name as a patronymic (Judg. vi, 34), a cir- 
cumstance that is beautifully alluded to in Gideon’s 
delicate reply to the jealous Ephraimites (Judg. viii, 
2). See Apiezrite. He is elsewhere called Jrnzer, 
and his descendants Jeezerites (Num, xxvi, 30). 

2. A native of Anathoth, one of David's thirty 
chief warriors (2 Sam. xxiii, 27; 1 Chron. xi, 28), 
B.C. 1053. He was afterward appointed captain of 
the ninth contingent of troops from the Benjamites 
(1 Chron. xxvii, 12), B.C. 1014. See Davin. 

Abiéz’rite (Heb. Abi’ ha-Ezri’, “131 38, Sa- 
ther of the Ezrite; Sept. mario rov “EZpt, Vulg. pater 
familie Ezri; but in Judg. viii, 32, ’Api "ECpi, de fa- 
milia Ezri), a patronymic designation of the descend- 
ants of AbrpzErR (Judg. vi, 2, 24; vili, 32). 

Ab’igail (Heb. Abiga’yil, 592°, father [i. e. 
source] of joy, or perh. i. q. leader of the dance, once 
contracted Abigal’, D398, 2 Sam. xvii, 25; Sept. 
’ABrydid v.r. ’ABryaia, Josephus "ABvyaia), the name 
of two women. 

1. The daughter of Nahash (?? Jesse), sister of Da- 
vid, and wife of Jether or Ithra (q. v.), an Ishmaelite, 
by whom she had Amasa (1 Chron. ii, 16, 17; 2 Sam. 
xvii, 25). B.C, 1068. 

2. The wife of Nabal, a prosperous but churlish 
sheep-master in the district of Carmel, west of the 
Dead Sea (1 Sam. xxv, 3). B.C. 1060. Her prompti- 
tude and discretion averted the wrath of David, which, 
as she justly apprehended, had been violently excited 
by the insulting treatment which his messengers had 
received from her husband (comp. Josephus, Ant. vi, 
13, 6-8). See Nasax. She hastily prepared a lib- 
eral supply of provisions, of which David’s troop 
stood in much need, and went forth to meet him, 
attended by only one servant, without the knowl- 
edge of her husband. When they met, he was 
marching to exterminate Nabal and all that belonged 
to him; and not only was his rage mollified by her 
prudent remonstrances and delicate management, but 
he became sensible that the vengeance which he had 
purposed was not warranted by the circumstances, and 
was thankful that he had been prevented from shed- 
ding innocent blood (1 Sam. xxv, 14-35), The beauty 
and prudence of Abigail (see H. Hughes, Female Char- 
acters, ii, 250 sq.) made such an impression upon Da- 
vid on this occasion, that when, not long after, he 
heard of Nabal’s death, he sent for her, and she be- 
came his wife (1 Sam. xxv, 39-42). She accompanied 
him in all his future fortunes (1 Sam. xxvii, 3; xxx, 
5; 2 Sam. ii, 2). See Davip. By her he had one 
son, Chileab (2 Sam. iii, 3), who is probably the same 
elsewhere called Daniel (1 Chron. iii, 1).—Kitto, s, v. 

Abiha’il (Heb. Abicha’yil, 593%, futher of [i. e. 
endowed with] might, or perhaps leader of the song), the 
name of three men and two women. 

1. (Sept. “APiyat\.) The father of Zuriel, which 
latter was the chief of the Levitical family of Merari 
at the exode (Num. iii, 35). B.C. ante 1657. 

2. (Sept. “ABiyata v. x. ’ABvyaia.) The wife of 
Abishur (of the family of Jerahmeel), and mother of 
Ahban and Molid (1 Chron. ii, 29, where the name in 
some MSS. is Abiha’yil, batman, apparently by error). 
B.C. considerably post 1612. 

3. (Sept. APiyaia.) The son of Huri, and’one of 
the family chiefs of the tribe of Gad, who settled in 
Bashan (1 Chron. y, 14), B.C. between 1093 and 782. 

4. (Sept. “ABuiad v. r. ’ABitia and ’ABryaia.) 
The second wife of king Rehoboam, to whom she or 
the previous wife bore several sons (2 Chron. xi, 18). 
B.C. 972. She is there called the “daughter” of 
Eliab, the son of Jesse, which must mean descendant 
[see Faruur], since David, the youngest of his fa- 
ther’s sons, was thirty years old when he began to 
reign, eighty years before her marriage. 

5. (Sept. “AuwadaB v. r. ABiyaia.) The father 
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of Esther, and uncle of Mordecai (Esther ti, 15; ix, 29; 
comp. ii, 7). B.C. ante 479. 

Abi’hu (Heb. Abihu’, RIT", lit. father [i. e. 
worshipper | of Him, sc. God; Sept. ’ABvoid, Josephus 
’ABwic, Vulg. Abiu), the second of the sons of 
Aaron by Elisheba (Exod. vi, 23; Num. iii, 2; xxvi, 
60; 1 Chron. vi, 3; xxiv, 1), who, with his brothers 
Nadab, Eleazar, and Ithamar, was set apart.and con- 
secrated for the priesthood (Exod. xxviii, 1). With 
his father and elder brother, he accompanied the sev- 
enty elders partly up the mount which Moses ascend- 
ed to receive the divine communication (Exod. xxiv, 
1,9). When, at the first establishment of the cere- 
monial worship, the victims offered on the great bra- 
zen altar were consumed by fire from heaven, it was 
directed that this fire should always be kept up, and 
that the daily incense should be burnt in censers fill- 
ed with it from the great altar (see Ley. vi, 9 sq.). 
But one day Nadab and Abihu presumed to neglect 
this regulation, and offered incense in censers filled with 
“strange” or common fire, B.C. 1657. For this they 
were instantly struck dead by lightning, and were tak- 
en away and buried in their clothes without the camp 
(Lev. x, 1-11; comp. Num. iii, 4; xxvi, 61; 1 Chron. 
xxiv, 2). See Aaron. There can be no doubt that 
this severe example had the intended effect of en- 
forcing becoming attention to the most minute observ- 
ances of the ritual service. As immediately after the 
record of this transaction, and in apparent reference 
to it, comes a prohibition of wine or strong drink to 
the priests whose turn it might be to enter the taber- 
nacle, it is not unfairly surmised that Nadab and Abi- 
hu were intoxicated when they committed this serious 
error in thcir ministrations—Kitto, s.v. See NADAB. 


Abi’hud (Heb. Abihud’, T3728, father [i. e. pos 
sessor] of renown, q. d. Ilarpox\oe ; Sept. and N. T. 
"ABtob0), the name of two men. 

1. One of the sons of Bela, the son of Benjamin 
(1 Chron. viii, 3); apparently the same elsewhere 
called AntnuD (ver.7). B.C. post 1856. See Jacos. 

2. The great-great-grandson of Zerubbabel, and fa- 
ther of Eliakim, among the paternal ancestry of Jesus 
(Matt. i, 13, where the name is Anglicized ‘‘ Abiud”) ; 
apparently the same with the Jupa, son of Joanna 
and father of Joseph in the maternal line (Luke iii, 
26); and also with OBADIAH, son of Arnan and father 
of Shechaniah in the O. T. 1 Chron. iii, 21). B.C. 
ante 410. (See Strong’s Harmony and Expos. of the 
Gosp. p. 16.) Comp. Hoparan. 

Abi’jah (Heb. Abiyah’, TAN, father [i. e. possess- 
or or worshipper] of Jehovah ; also in the equivalent 
protracted form Abiya’hu, W°I8, 2 Chron. xiii, 20, 
21; Sept. and N. T. ’ABra, but ’ABia in 1 Kings xiv, 
1; Neh. x, 7; ‘ABiac in 1 Chron. xxiv, 10; Neh. xii, 
4,17; ’ABwod v. x. ’ABiotd in 1 Chron. vii, 8; Jo- 
sephus, “ABiac, Ant. vii, 10, 3; Auth. Vers. ‘‘ Abiah” 
in 1 Sam. viii, 2; 1 Chron. ii, 24; vi,-28; vii, 8; 
‘* Abia” in 1 Chron, iii, 10; Matt. i,7; Luke i, 5), the — 
name of six men and two women. 

1. A son of Becher, one of the sons of Benjamin 
(1 Chron. vii, 8). B.C. post 1856. 

2. The daughter of Machir, who bore to Hezron a 
posthumous son, Ashur (1 Chron. ii, 24). B.C. cir. 1612. 

3. Thesecond son of Samuel (1 Sam. viii, 2; 1 Chron. 
vi, 12). Being appointed by his father a judge in Beer- 
sheba, in connection with his brother, their corrupt ad« 
ministration induced such popular discontent as to pro- 
voke the elders to demand a royal form of government 
for Israel, B.C. 1093. See SAmunrt. 

4. One of the descendants of Eleazar, the son of 
Aaron, and chief of one of the twenty-four courses or 
orders into which the whole body of the priesthood 
was divided by David (1 Chron. xxiy, 10), B.C. 1014. 
Of these the course of Abijah was the eighth. Only 
four of the courses returned from the captivity, of 
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which that of Abijah was not one (Ezra ii, 36-39; 
Neh. vii, 39-42; xii, 1). But the four were divided 
into the original number of twenty-four, with the 
original names; and it hence happens that Zacharias, 
the father of John the Baptist, is described as belong- 
ing to the course of Abijah (Luke i, 5). See Priest. 
5. The second king of the separate kingdom of Ju- 
dah, being the son of Rehoboam, and grandson of 
Solomon (1 Chron. iii, 10). He is also called (1 Kings 
xiv, 31; xv, 1-8) AsiyAMm (q. v.). He began to reign 
B.C. 946, in the eighteenth year of Jeroboam, king 
of Israel, and he reigned three years (2 Chron. xii, 
16; xiii, 1, 2). At the commencement of his reign, 
looking on the well-founded separation of the ten 
tribes from the house of David as rebellion, Abijah 
made a vigorous attempt to bring them back to their 
allegiance (2 Chron. xiii, 3-19). In this he failed; 
although a signal victory over Jeroboam, who had 
double his force and much greater experience, enabled 
him to take several cities which had been held by 
Israel (see J. F. Bahrdt, De bello Abie et Jerob. Lips. 
1760). The speech which Abijah addressed to the 
opposing army before the battle has been much ad- 
mired (C. Simeon, Works, iv, 96). It was well suited 
to its object, and exhibits correct notions of the theo- 
cratical institutions (Keil, Apolog. d. Chron. p. 336). 
His view of the political position of the ten tribes with 
respect to the house of David is, however, obviously 
erroneous, although such as a king of Judah was like- 
ly to take. The numbers reputed to have been pres- 
ent in this action are 800,000 on the side of Jeroboam, 
400,000 on the side of Abijah, and 500,000 left dead 
on the field. Hales and others regard these extraor- 
dinary numbers as corruptions, and propose to reduce 
them to 80,000, 40,000, and 50,000 respectively, as in 
the Latin Vulgate of Sixtus V, and many earlier edi- 
tions, and in the old Latin translation of Josephus ; 
and probably also in his original Greek text, as is 
collected by De Vignoles from Abarbanel’s charge 
against the historian of having made Jeroboam’s loss 
no more than 50,000 men, contrary to the Hebrew 
text (Kennicott’s Dissertations, i, 533; ii, 201 sq., 
564). See Number. The book of Chronicles men- 
tions nothing concerning Abijah adverse to the im- 
pressions which we receive from his conduct on this 
occasion; but in Kings we are told that ‘‘he walked 
in all the sins of his father” (1 Kings xv, 3). He had 
fourteen wives, by whom he left twenty-two sons and 
sixteen daughters (2 Chron. xiii, 20-22). Asa suc- 
ceeded him (2 Chron. xiv, 1; Matt.i, 7). See Jupau. 
_ There is a difficulty connected with the maternity 
of Abijah. In 1 Kings xv, 2, we read, ‘‘ His mother’s 
name was Maachah, the daughter of Abishalom” 
(comp. 2 Chron. xi, 20, 22); but in 2 Chron. xiii, 2, 
“His mother’s name was Michaiah, the daughter of 
Uriel of Gibeah.” Maachah and Michaiah are varia- 
tions of the same name; and Abishalom is in all like- 
lihood Absalom, the son of David. The word 
rendered ‘‘ daughter” (q. v.), is applied in the Bible 
not only to a man’s child, but to his niece, grand- 
daughter, or great-granddaughter. It is therefore 
possible that Uriel of Gibeah married Tamar, the 
beautiful daughter of Absalom (2 Sam. xiv, 27), and 
by her had Maachah, who was thus the daughter of 
Uriel and granddaughter of Absalom. See Maacuan. 
6. A son of Jeroboam I, king of Israel. His se- 
vere and threatening illness induced Jeroboam to send 
his wife with a present [see Grrr] suited to the dis- 
guise in which she went, to consult the prophet Ahi- 
jah respecting his recovery. This prophet was the 
same who had, in the days of Solomon, foretold to 
Jeroboam his elevation to the throne of Israel. Though 
* blind with age, he knew the disguised wife of Jero- 
boam, and was authorized, by the prophr tic impulse 
that came upon him, to reveal to her that, because 
there was found in Abijah only, of all the house of 
Jeroboam, ‘‘some good thing toward the Lord,” he. 
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only, of all that house, should come to his grave in 
peace, and be mourned in Israel (see S. C. Wilkes, 
Family Sermons, 12; C. Simeon, Works, iii, 385; T. 
Gataker, Sermons, pt. ii, 291). Accordingly, when the 
mother returned home, the youth died as she crossed 
the threshold of the door. ‘‘ And they buried him, and 
all Israel mourned for him” (1 Kings xiv, 1-18), B.C. 
cir. 782.—Kitto, s.v. See JEROBOAM, 

7. The daughter of Zechariah, and mother of King 
Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxix, 1), and, consequently, the 
wife of Ahaz, whom she survived, and whom, if we 
may judge from the piety of her son, she excelled in 
moral character. She is elsewhere called by the 
shorter form of the name, Abr (2 Kings xviii, 2). 
B.C. 726. Wer father, may have been the same with 
the Zechariah, the son of Jeberechiah, whom Isaiah 
took as a witness of his marriage with ‘‘ the prophet- 
ess” (Isa. viii, 2; ‘comp. 2 Chron. xxvi, 5). 

&. One of those (apparently priests) who affixed 
their signatures to the covenant made by Nehemiah 
(Neh. x, 7), B.C. 410. He is probably the same (not- 
withstanding the great age this implies) who returned 
from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Neh. xii, 4), B.C. 536, 
and who had a son named Zichri (Neh. xii, 17). 

Abi’jam (Heb. Abiyam’, BAAN, father of the sea, 
i. gq. seaman; Sept. ’ABia v. r. APiot, Vulg. Absam), 
the name always given in the book of Kings (1 Kings 
xiv, 31; xv, 1,7, 8) to the king of Judah (1 Kings 
xiv, 1, refers to another person), elsewhere (1 Chron. 
iii, 10; 2 Chron. xiii, 1-22) called Asisan (q. Y.). 
Lightfoot (arm. O. T. in loc.) thinks that the writer 
in Chronicles, not describing his reign as wicked, ad- 
mits the sacred JAu into his name ; but which the book 
of Kings, charging him with following the evil ways 
of his father, changes into Jam. This may be fanci- 
ful; but such changes of name were not unusual 
(comp. BerHaven; SycHanr).—Kitto, s. v. 

Abila (ra”ABira and 1) ’ABiAn, Polyb. v, 71, 2; 
Ptol. v, 18), the name of at least two places. 

1. The capital of the ‘‘Abilene” of Lysanias (Luke 
iii, 1), and distinguished (by Josephus, Ant. xix, 5, 1) 
from other places of the same name as the ‘‘ABILA OF 
Lysanras” (“ABiva 1) Avoaviov). The word is evi- 
dently of Hebrew origin, signifying a grassy plain. 
See ApEt-. This place, however, is not to be con- 
founded with any of the Biblical localities of the O. T. 
having this prefix, since it was situated beyond the 
bounds of Palestine in Ccele-Syria (Antonin. Ilin. p. - 
197, ed. Wessel), being the same with the ‘‘Abila of 
Lebanon” (Abila ad Libanum), between Damascus and 
Baalbek or Heliopolis (Reland, Palest. p. 317, 468). 
Josephus (see Hudson’s ed. p. 864, note) and others 
also write the name Abella (“ABedXa), Abela CABAQ), 
and eyen Anbilla (‘Av/3AXa), assigning it to Phoenicia 
(Reland, 2b. p. 527-529). A medalis extant, bearing a 
bunch of grapes, with the inscription, ‘‘Abila Leucas,” 


“ Coin of Abila-Leucas. oo) 
which Belleye (in the Zransactions of the Acad. of 
Belles Lettres) refers to this city; but it has been 


shown to have a later date (Eckhel, iii, 337, 345); for 


there is another medal of the same place, which bears 
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ing the site to the river Chrysorrhoas, yet refers to 
the imperial name of Claudius. Perhaps Leucas and 
Claudiopolis were only later names of the same city ; 
for we can hardly suppose that two cities of the size 
and importance which each of these evidently had, 
were located in the same vicinity and called by the 
same name. ‘The existence of a large and well-built 
city in this region (Hogg’s Damascus, i, 301) is at- 
tested by numerous ruins still found there (Bankes, in 
the Quart. Review, vol. xxvi, p. 388), contaiming m- 
scriptions (De Sauley, Narrative, ii, 453). Some of 
these inscriptions (first published by Lebronne, Jour- 
nal des Savans, 1827, and afterward by Urelli, Inscr. 
Lat. 4997, 4998) have lately been deciphered (Trans. 
Roy. Geog. Soc. 1851; Jour. Sac. Lit. July, 1853, p. 248 
sq.), and one has been found to contain a definite ac- 
count of certain public works executed under the Em- 
peror M. Aurelius, ‘‘at the expense of the Abilenians;” 
thus identifying the spot where this is found with the 
ancient city of Abila (Bibliotheca Sacra, 1848, p. 85 
sq.). It is the modern village Suk e/-Barada, not far 


from the south bank of the river Barada (the aacient | 


Chrysorrhoas), near the mouth of the long gorge 
through which the stream flows from above, and di- 
rectly under the cliff (800 feet high) on which stands 
the Wely of Nebi Abil, or traditionary tomb of Abel 
(Bib. Sacra, 1853, p, 144). This tradition is an an- 
cient one (Quaresmius, Mleucid. Terre Sancte, vii, 7, 
1; Maundrel, May 4), but apparently based upon an 
incorrect derivation of the name of the son of Adam. 
See AseL. ‘This spot is on the road from Heliopolis 
(Baalbek) to Damascus, at a distance corresponding to 
ancient notices (Reland, Palest. p. 527, 528). The 
name Suk (i. e. market, a frequent title of villages 
where produce is sold, and therefore indicating fertil- 
ity) of Wady Barada first oceurs in Burckhardt (Syrza, 
p- 2), who speaks of the lively green of the neighbor- 
hood, which,-no doubt, has suggested the name Abel 
in its Hebrew acceptance of meadow (see Robinson, 
Researches, new ed. iii, 480 sq.). See ABILENE. 

2. There are two or three other places mentioned 
in ancient authorities (Reland, Palest. p. 523 sq.) by 
the general name of Abel, Abela, or Abila (once Abida, 
“ABida, apparently by error, Reland, 2b. p. 459), as fol- 
lows: 

(a.) ABELA or Pua@nicra (Jerome, Onomast. s. v.), 
situated between Damascus and Paneas (Cesarea 
Philippi), and therefore different from the Abila of 
Lysanias, which was between Damascus and Heliop- 
olis (Baalbek), It is probably the same as ABEL- 
BETH-MAACHAH (q. V.). 

(6.) Ab1LA or PERMA, mentioned by Josephus 
(War, ii, 18, 2) as being in the vicinity of Julias 
(Bethsaida) and Besimoth (Bethjeshimoth) (/d. iv, 7, 
6). Itis probably the same as ABEL-SHITTIM (q. V.). 

(c.) ABILA oF Baran#®A, mentioned by Jerome 
(Onomast. s. v. Astaroth Carnaim) as situated north 
of Adara, and by Josephus (quoting Polybius) as be- 
ing taken with Gadara by Antiochus (Ant. xii, 3, 3). 
It is apparently the same with the ‘‘Abila of the De- 
capolis” (comp. Pliny, v, 18), named on certain Palmy- 
rene inscriptions (Reland, Palest. p. 525 sq.), and 
probably is the Abel (ABeAG) of Eusebius (Onomast. 
8. v.), situated 12 miles E. of Gadara, now Abil. See 
under ABEL-CERAMIM. 


Abile’né (ABAnv) sc. yooa, Luke, iii, 1), the 
small district or territory in the region of Lebanon 
which took its name from the chief town, Abila (Po- 
lyb. v, 71, 2; Josephus, War, ii, 18, 2; iv, 7,5; Heb. 
Abel’, Pas, a plain), which was situated in Coele-Syria 
(Ptolem. v, 18), and (according to the Antonine Itin.) 
18 miles N. of Damascus, and 38 §S. of Heliopolis (lat. 
68° 45’, long. 33° 20’); but which must not be con- 
founded with Abila of the Decapolis (Burckhardt, p. 
269; Ritter, xv,1059). See AsrLa. Northward it must 
have reached beyond the upper Barada, in order to 
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include Abila; and it is probable that its southern 
border may have extended to Mount Hermon (Jebel 
es-Sheikh). It seems to have included the eastern de- 
clivities of Anti-Libanus, and the fine valleys between 
its base and the hills which front the eastern plains. 
This is a very beautiful and fertile region, well wood- 
ed, and watered by numerous springs from Anti-Leb- 
anon. It also affords fine pastures; and in most re- 
spects contrasts with the stern and barren western 
slopes of Anti-Lebanon. 

This territory had been governed as a tetrarchate 
by Lysanias, son of Ptolemy and grandson of Men- 
neus (Josephus, Ant. xiv, 13, 3); but he was put to 
death, B.C. 33, through the intrigues of Cleopatra, 
who then took possession of the province (Ant. xv, 4, 
1). After her death it fell to Augustus, who rented it 
out to one Zenodorus ; but as he did not keep it clear 
of robbers, it was taken from him, and given to Herod 
the Great (Ant. xv, 10,1; War, i, 20, 4). At his 
death a part (the southern, doubtless) of the territory 
was added to Trachonitis and Ituraea to form a tet- 
rarchy for his son Philip; but by far the larger por- 
tion, including the city of Abila, was then, or shortly 
afterward, bestowed on another Lysanias, mentioned 
by Luke (iii, 1), who is supposed to have been a de- 
scendant of the former Lysanias, but who is nowhere 
mentioned by Josephus. See Lysanras. Indeed, noth- 
ing is said by him or any other profane writer respecting 
this part of Abilene until several years after the time 
referred to by Luke, when the Emperor Caligula gave 
it to Agrippa I as ‘‘the tetrarchy of Lysanias” (Jo- 
sephus, Ant. xviii, 6, 10), to whom it was afterward con- 
firmed by Claudius. At his death it was included in 
that part of his possessions which went to his son 
Agrippa II. (See Josephus, Ant. xiii, 16, 3; xiv, 12, 
13, 2hakg es XN, LOS oe cull, Ef Als ctx min eexene 
Ly War, i138: 15)0i;16, 35°11, oO Die Cass. xu. 
liv, 9.) This explanation as to the division of Abilene 
between Lysanias and Philip removes the apparent 
discrepancy in Luke, who calls Lysanias tetrarch of 
Abilene at the very time that, according to Josephus 
(a part of) Abilene was in the possession of Phil- 
ip (see Noldii Hist. Jdum. p. 279 sq.; Krebs, Observ. 
Flav. p. 110 sq.; Siisskind, Symbol. ad Illustr. Quae- 
dam Evang. Loca, i, 21; iti, 23 sq.; also in Pott, Syi- 
log. vili, 90 sq.; also in the Stud. uw. Krit. 1836, ii, 
431 sq.; Minter, De Rebus Itureor, Hafn. 1824, p. 
22 sq.; Wieseler, Chronol. Synopsis, p. 174 sq.; Ebrard, 
Wissenschafil. Kritik, p. 181 sq.; Hug, Gutachten ib. 
Strauss, p. 119 sq.). In fact, as Herod never actual- 
ly possessed Abilene (Josephus, Ant. xix, 5, 1; War, 
ii, 11, 5), and Zenodorus only had the farming of it, 
this region never could haye descended to Herod's 
heirs, and therefore properly did not belong to Philip’s 
tetrarchy. The same division of the territory in ques- 
tion is implied in the exclusion of Chalcis from the 
government of the later Lysanias, although included 
in that of the older (Josephus, Ant. xx,7,1). We find 
Abila mentioned among the places captured by Placi- 
dus, one of Vespasian’s generals, in A.D. 69-70 (Jo-: 
sephus, War, iv, 7, 5); and from that time it was per- 
manently annexed to the province of Syria (Smith’s 
Dict. of Class. Geog. s. v.). The metropolis Abila is 
mentioned in the lists of the Christian councils as the 
seat of an episcopal see down to A.D. 634 (Reland, 
Palest. p. 529).—Winer, s. v. 

Ability. See Inapmiry; Wit. 

Abim‘aél (Heb. Abimaél’, >972"3N, father of 
Mael, Sept. “APyiaed, “AByeir, Josephus "ABYyLa- 
noc), one of the sons of Joktan in Arabia (Gen. x 
28; 1 Chron. i, 22). B.C. post 2414. See ARABIA. 
He was probably the father or founder of an Arabian 
tribe called Jfaél (N°, of unknown origin), a trace 
of which’ Bochart (Phaleg, ii, 24) discovers in Theo- 
phrastus Uist. Plant. ix, 4), where the name Mali 
(MaAt) occurs as that cf a spice-bearing region. Per- 
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haps the same is indicated in Eratosthenes (ap. Strabo, 
xvi, 1112) and Eustathius (ad Dionys. Periegetes, p. 
288, ed. Bernhardy) by the Minwi (Mewaior). So 
Diodorus Siculus (iii, 42); but Ptolemy (vi, 7) dis- 
tinguishes the Manite (Mayvirat) from these, and at 
the same time refers to a village called Mamala 
(Mapada xun) on the shore of the Red Sea. Hence 
Schneider proposes to read Mamal: (Mapcddv) in the 
above passage of Theophrastus; perhaps we should 
rather read Mani (Mai), a natural interchange of 
liquids ; and then we may compare a place mentioned 
by Abulfeda (Arabia, ed. Gaguier, p. 3, 42), called 
Minay, 3 miles from Mecca (Michaelis, Spicileg. ii, 
179 sq.).—-Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 9. 

Abim’elech (Heb. Abime’leh, T2273, father 
[i. e. friend] of the king, or perhaps i. q. royal father ; 
Sept. “ABmedex, but “AymweAey in 1 Chron. xviii, 16; 
Josephus ’ABipédexoc), the name of four men. From 
the recurrence of this name among the kings of the 
Philistines, and from its interchange with the name 
“ Achish” in the title to Psa. xxxiv, it would appear 
to have been, in that application, not a proper name, 
but rather a general title, like Pharoah among the 
Egyptians. Compare the title Padishah, i. e. ‘‘ father 
of the king,” given to the kings of Persia, supposed 
by Ludolf (Lex. Zthiop. p. 350) to have arisen from 
a salutation of respect like that among the Ethiopians, 
abba nagasi,, equivalent to ‘‘ God save the king” (Si- 
monis Onomast. p. 460). Comp. AHASUERUS. 

i. The Philistine king of Gerar (q. v.) in the time 
of Abraham (Gen. xx, 1 sq.), B.C. 2086. Atraham 
removed into his territory perhaps on his return from 
Egypt; and, fearing that the extreme beauty of Sa- 
rah (q.v.) might bring him into difficulties, he de- 
celared her to be his sister (see §. Chandler, Vind. of 
O. T. p. 52). The conduct of Abimelech in taking 
Sarah into his harem shows that, even in those early 
times, kings claimed the right of taking to them- 
selves the unmarried females not only of their natu- 
ral subjects, but of those who sojourned in their do- 
minions. The same usage still prevails in Oriental 
countries, especially in Persia (Critical Review, iii, 332). 
See Woman. Another contemporary instance of this 
custom occurs in Gen. xii, 15, and one of later date 
in Esth. ii, 3. But Abimelech, obedient to a divine 
warning communicated to him in a dream, accompa- 
nied by the information that Abraham was a sacred 
person who had intercourse with God, restored her to 
her husband (see J. Orton, Works, i, 251). As a mark 
of his respect he added valuable gifts, and offered the 
patriarch a settlement in any part of the country; but 
he nevertheless did not forbear to rebuke, with min- 
gled delicacy and sarcasm (see C. Simeon, Works, i, 
163), the deception which had been practised upon him 
(Gen. xx). The present consisted in part of a thou- 
sand pieces of silver, as a ‘‘ covering of the eyes” for 
Sarah ; that is, according to some, as an atoning pres- 
ent, and to be a testimony of her innocence in the 
eyes of all (see J. C. Biedermann, MJeletem. Philol. iii, 
3; J.C. Korner, Ewvercitt. Theol. ii; J. A.M. Nagel, /x- 
ercitt, Philol. Altd. 1759; J. G. F. Leun, Philol. Exeg. 
Giess. 1781). Others more happily (see Coverine 
or THe Eyes) think that the present was to procure a 
veil for Sarah to conceal her beauty, that she might not 
be coveted on account of her comeliness; and ‘‘ thus 
was she reproved” for not having worn a veil, which, 
as a married woman, according to the custom of the 
country, she ought to have done (Kitto’s Daily Bible 
Illust. in loc.). The interposition of, Providence to 
deliver Sarah twice from royal harems (q. v.) will not 
seem superfluous when it is considered how carefully 
women are there secluded, and how impossible it is to 
obtain access to them (Esth. iv, 5) or get them back 
again (Kitto’s Daily Bible Illust. in Gen. xii). In 
such cases it is not uncommon that the husband of a 
married woman is murdered in order that his wife may 
be retained by the tyrant (Thomson’s Land and Book, 
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ii, 353), Nothing further is recorded of King Abim- 
elech, except that a few years after he repaired to the 
camp of Abraham, who had removed southward be- 
yond his borders, accompanied by Phichol, ‘‘ the chief 
captain of his host,” to invite the patriarch to contract 
with him a league of peace and friendship. Abraham 
consented ; and this first league on record [see ALLI- 
ANCE] was confirmed by a mutual oath, made at a 
well which had been dug by Abraham, but which the 
herdsmen of Abimelech had forcibly seized without 
his knowledge. It was restored to the rightful own- 
er, on which Abraham named it Beersheba (the Well 
of the Oath), and consecrated the spot to the worship 
of Jehovah (Gen. xxi, 22-34). (See Origen, Opera, ii, 
76; Whately, Prototypes, p.197). See ABRANAM. 

2. Another king of Gerar, in the time of Isaac (Gen. 
xxvi, 1-22), supposed to have been the son of the pre- 
ceding. B.C. cir. 1985. Isaac sought refuge in his ter- 
ritory during a famine; and having the same fear re- 
specting bis fair Mesopotamian wife, Rebekah, as his fa- 
ther had entertained respecting Sarah (supra), he re- 
ported her to be his sister. This brought upon him the 
rebuke of Abimelech when he accidentally discovered 
the truth. The country appears to have become more 
cultivated and populous than at the time of Abraham’s 
visit, nearly a century before ; and the inhabitants were 
more jealous of the presence of such powerful pastoral 
chieftains. In those times, as now, wells of water were 
of so much importance for agricultural as well as pasto- 
ral purposes, that they gave a proprietary right to the 
soil, not previously appropriated, in which they were 
dug. Abraham had dug wells during his sojourn in 
the country ; and, to bar the claim which resulted from 
them, the Philistines had afterward filled them up; 
but they were now cleared out by Isaac, who proceed- 
ed to cultivate the ground to which they gave him a 
right. See Wetu. The virgin soil yielded him a 
hundred-fold; and his other possessions, his flocks and 
herds, also received such prodigious increase that the 
jealousy of the Philistines could not be suppressed, 
and Abimelech desired him to seek more distant quar- 
ters. _ Isaac complied, and went: out into the open 
country, and dug wells for his cattle. But the shep- 
herds of the Philistines, out with their flocks, were not 
inclined to allow the claim to exclusive pasturage in 
these districts to be thus established; and their oppo- 
sition induced the quiet patriarch to make successive 
removals, until he reached such a distance that his 
operations were no longer disputed. Afterward, when 
he was at Beersheba, he received a visit from Abime- 
lech, who was attended by Ahuzzath, his friend, and 
Phichol, the chief captain of his army. They were re- 
ceived with some reserve by Isaac; but when Abime- 
lech explained that it was his wish to renew, with one 
so manifestly blessed of God, the covenant of peace 
and good-will which had been contracted between their 
fathers, they were more cheerfully entertained, and 
the desired covenant was, with due ceremony, con- 
tracted accordingly (Gen. xxvi, 26-31). From the 
facts recorded respecting the connection of the two 
Abimelechs with Abraham and Isaac, it is manifest 
that the Philistines, even at this early time, had a goy- 
ernment more organized, and more in unison with that 
type which we now regard as Oriental, than appeared 
among the native Canaanites, one of whose nations 
had been expelled by these foreign settlers from the 
territory which they occupied. (See Origen, Opera, 
ii, 94-97 ; Saurin, Discours, i, 368; Dissert. p. 207.) 
—Kitto, s.v. See PHILISTINE. 

3. A son of Gideon by a concubine wife, a native 
of Shechem, where her family had considerable influ- 
ence (Judg. ix). Through that influence Abimelech 
was proclaimed king after the death of his father, who 
had himself refused that honor when tendered to him, 
both for himself and his children (Judg. viii, 22-24). 
In a short time, a considerable part of Israel seems to 
haye recognised his rule (Ewald, Gesch. Isr. ii, 444), 
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which lasted three years (B.C. 1322-1319). One of 
the first acts of his reign was to destroy his brothers, 
seventy in number, being the first example of a sys- 
tem of barbarous state policy of which there have 
been frequent instances in the East, and which indeed 
has only within a recent period been discontinued. 
They were slain ‘on one stone” at Ophrah, the native 
city” of the family, Only one, the youngest, named 
Jotham, escaped; and he had the boldness to make 
his appearance on Mount Gerizim, where the Shechem- 
ites were assembled for some public purpose (perhaps 
to inaugurate Abimelech), and rebuke them in his fa- 
mous parable of the trees choosing a king (see Jose- 
phus, Ant. v, 7,2); a fable that has been not unaptly 
compared with that of Menenius Agrippa (Livy, il, 
32; comp. Herder, Geist der Hebr. Poesie, ii, 262). See 
JormamM; PArasie. In the course of three years 
the Shechemites found ample cause to repent of what 
they had done; they eventually revolted in Abime- 
lech’s absence, and caused an ambuscade to be laid in 
the mountains, with the design of destroying him on 
his return. But Zebul, his governor in Shechem, 
contrived to apprise him of these circumstances, so 
that he was enabled to avoid the snare laid for him ; 
and, having hastily assembled some troops, appeared 
unexpectedly before Shechem. The people of that 
place had meanwhile secured the assistance of one 
Gaal (q. v-) and his followers, who marched out to give 
Abimelech battle. He was defeated, and returned into 
the town; and his inefficiency and misconduct in the 
action had been so manifest that the people were in- 
duced by Zebul to expel him and his followers (comp. 
Josephus, Ant. v, 7, 4). But the people still went 
out to the labors of the field. This being told Abimee 
lech, who was at Arumah, he laid an ambuscade in 
four parties in the neighborhood ; and when the men 
came forth in the morning, two of the ambushed bodies 
rose against them, while the other two seized the city 
gates to prevent their return. Afterward the whole 
force united against the city, which, being now de- 
prived of its most efficient inhabitants, was easily 
taken. It was completely destroyed by the exasper- 
ated victor, and the ground strewn with salt (q. v.), 
symbolical of the desolation to which it was doomed. 
The fortress, however, still remained; but the occu- 
pants, deeming it untenable, withdrew to the temple 
of Baal-Berith, which stood in a more commanding 
situation. Abimelech employed his men in collecting 
and piling wood against this building, which was then 
set on fire and destroyed, with the thousand men who 
were in it. Afterward Abimelech went to reduce 
Thebez, which had also revolted. The town was 
taken with little difficulty, and the people withdrew 
into the citadel. Here Abimelech resorted to his fa- 
vorite operation, and while heading a party to burn 
down the gate, he was struck on the head by a large 
stone cast down by a woman from the wall above. 
Perceiving that he had received a death-blow, he di- 
rected his armor-bearer to thrust him through with his 
sword, lest it should be said that he fell by a woman’s 
hand (Judg. ix). Abimelech appears to have been a 
bold and able commander, but uncontrolled by relig- 
ion, principle, or humanity in his ambitious enterprises 
(Niemeyer, Charakt. iii, 8324). His fate resembled that 
of Pyrrhus I, king of Epirus (Justin, xxv, 5; Pausan, 
1,13; Val. Max. v,1,4; comp. Ctesias, Mc. 42; Thueyd. 
ili, 74); and the dread of the ignominy of its being 
said of a warrior that he died by a woman’s hand was 
very general (Sophocl. Trach. 1064; Senec. Herc. Gt. 
1176). Vainly did Abimelech seek to avoid this dis- 
grace (Saurin, Disc. Hist. iii, 400); for the fact of his 
death by the hand of a woman was long after associ- 
ated with his memory (2 Sam. xi, 21). See SHecumn. 


4. Inthe title of Psa. xxxiv, the name of Abimelech 
{s interchanged for that of AcuisH (y. v.), king of 
Gath, to whom David fled for refuge from Saul (1 Sam. 
xxi, 10). 


20 ABISHAG 


5. The son of Abiathar, and high-priest in the time 
of David, according to the Masoretic text of 1 Chron. 
xviii, 16 [see Asr-], where, however, we should prob- 
ably read (with the Sept., Syr., Arab., Vuig., Targums, 
and many MSS.) AWiMELECH (as in the parallel pas- 
sage, 2 Sam. viii, 17). See ABIATHAR. 

Abin’adab (Heb. Abinadab’, DISK, father of 
nobleness, i. e. noble; Sept. everywhere ‘AuwadaB, 
Vulg. Abinadab, Josephus ’ABwadaBoc, Ant. viii, 2, 
3), the name of four men. 

1. A Levite of Kirjath-jearim, in whose house, 
which was on a hill [see Grsrait], the ark of the 
covenant was deposited, after being brought back 
from the land of the Philistines (1 Sam. vii, 1), B.C. 
1124. It was committed to the special charge of his 
son Eleazar; and remained there eighty years, until 
| it was removed by David (2 Sam. vi, 3, 4; 1 Chron. 
xiii, 7). See ARK. 

2. The second of the eight sons of Jesse, the father 
of David (1 Sam. xvi, 8; 1 Chron. ii, 13), and one of 
the three who followed Saul to the campaign against 
the Philistines in which Goliath defied the army (1 
Sam. xvii, 13), B.C. 1063. 

3. The third named of the four sons of King Saul 
(1 Chron. viii, 33; ix, 39), and one of the three who 
perished with their father in the battle at Gilboa (1 
Sam. xxxi, 2; 1 Chron. x, 2), B.C. 1053. His name 
appears to be omitted in the list in 1 Sam. xiv, 49. 

4. The father of one of Solomon’s purveyors (or 
rather BEN-ABINIDAB is to be regarded as the name 
of the purveyor himself), who presided over the dis- 
trict of Dor, and married Taphath, Solomon’s daughter 
(1 Kings iv, 11), B.C. ante 1014. 

Abin’oa’m (Heb. Abino’dém, DLI7DN, father of 
grace, i. e. gracious; Sept. "ABiwep), the father of 
Barak the judge (Judg. iv, 6,12; v,1,12). B.C. ante 
1409. 

Abi’ram (Heb. Absram’, DIAN, father of height, 
i. e. proud), the name of two men, — 

1. (Sept. “ABeowrv, Vulg. Abiron, Josephus ’AGi- 
papoc, Ant. iv, 2,2.) One of the sons of Eliab of the 
family-heads of Reuben, who, with his brother, Dathan, 
and with On of the same tribe, joined Korah the Le- 
vite in a conspiracy against Moses and Aaron, which 
resulted in their being swallowed up with all their 
families and possessions (except the children of Korah) 
by an earthquake (Num. xvi, 1-27; xxvi, 9; Deut. 
xi, 6; Psa. evi, 17), B.C. cir. 1620. See Koran. 

2. (Sept. "ASiowy, Vulg. Abiram.) The eldest son 
of Hiel the Bethelite, who is remarkable as having 
died prematurely (for such is the evident import of 
the statement), for the presumption or ignorance of 
his father, in fulfilment of the doom pronounced upon 
his posterity who should undertake to rebuild Jericho 
(1 Kings xvi, 34), B.C. post 905. See Hin. 


Abi’ron (ASeowr), the Grecized form (Ecclus. 
x1, 18) of the name of the rebellious Asrram (q. V.). 


Abis. 


Abis’ei [many Abise’i] (Lat. Abise?, for the Greek 
text is not extant), an incorrect form (2 [Vulg. 4] 
Esdr, i, 2) of the name of the priest ABisuua (q. v.). 

Ab’ishag (Heb. Abishag’, 23538, father of [i.e. 
given to] error, i. q. inconsiderate ; Sept. "ABuody), a 
beautiful young woman of Shunem, in the tribe of 
Issachar, who was chosen by the servants of David 
to be introduced into the royal harem, for the special 
purpose of ministering to him and cherishing him in 
his old age, B.C. cir. 1015. She became his wife, 
but the marriage was never consummated (1 Kings i, 
3-15). Some time after the death of David, Adonijah, 
his eldest son, persuaded Bathsheba, the mother of 
Solomon, to entreat the king that Abishag might be 
given to him in marriage, B.C. cir. 1013. But as 
rights and privileges peculiarly regal were associated 


See CAPHAR-ABIS. 
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with the control and possession of the harem (q. v.) 
of deceased kings (2 Sam. xii, 8), Solomon detected | 
in this application a fresh aspiration to the throne, 
which he visited with death (1 Kings ii, 17-22; Jose- 
phus, “AByoakn, Ant. vii, 14, 3). See Aponian. 
Ab’ishai [many Abish’ai] (Heb. Abishay’, "5°28, 
father [i. e. desirous] of a gift; Sept. "ABiwai, but 
“ABecoa in 1 Sam. xxvi, 6, 7, 8,9; 1 Chron. xix, 11, 
15; “ABtooa in 1 Chron. ii, 16; ’ABeooai in 1 Chron. 
xi, 20; “Aficd in 1 Chron. xviii, 12; and ’Apeod in 2 
Sam. xx, 6; also contracted Abshay’, "IN, in the 
text of 2 Sam. x, 10; 1 Chron. ii, 16; xi, 20; xviii, 12; 
xix, 11,15; Josephus ’APicaitoc), a nephew of David 
(by an unknown father, perhaps a foreigner) through 
his sister Zeruiah, and brother of Joab and Asahel 
(2 Sam. ii, 18; 1 Chron. ii, 16). The three brothers 
devoted themselves zealously to the interests of their 
uncle during his wanderings. Though David had 
more reliance upon the talents of Joab, he appears to 
have given more of his private confidence to Abishai, 
who seems to have attached himself in a peculiar 
manner to his person, as we ever find him near, and 


ready for council or action, on critical occasions (2 | 


Sam. ii, 24; 1 Chron. xix, 11). Abishai, indeed, was 
rather a man of action than of council; and, although 
David must have been gratified by his devoted and 
uncompromising attachment, he had more generally 
occasion to check the impulses of his ardent tempera- 
ment than to follow his advice (2 Sam. iii, 30). Abish- 
ai was one of the two persons whom David asked 
to accompany him to the camp of Saul, and he alone 
accepted the perilous distinction (1 Sam. xxvi, 5-9), 
B.C. 1055. The desire he then expressed to smite the 
sleeping king identifies him as the man who afterward 
burned to rush upon Shimei and slay him for his abuse 
of David (2 Sam. xvi, 9,11; xix, 21). When the king 
fled beyond the Jordan from Absalom, Abishai was by 
his side ; and he was intrusted with the command of 
one of the three divisions of the army which crushed 
that rebellion (2 Sam. xviii, 2-12), B.C. cir. 1023. 
When the insurrection of Sheba occurred David sent 
him, in connection with Joab, to quicken the tardy 
preparations of Amasa in gathering troops against 
the rebel (2 Sam. xx, 6-10), B.C. cir. 1022... During 
the last war with the Philistines David was in immi- 
nent peril of his life from a giant named Ishbi-benob, 
but was rescued by Abishai, who slew the giant (2 
Sam. xxi, 15-17), B.C. cir. 1018. He was also the 
chief of the second rank (2 Sam. xxiii, 19; 1 Chron. 
xi, 20) of the three ‘‘mighties,” who, probably in 
some earlier war, performed the chivalrous exploit of 
breaking through the host of the Philistines to pro- 
eure David a draught of water from the well of his 
native Bethlehem (2 Sam. xxiii, 14-17). Among the 
exploits of this hero it is mentioned (2 Sam. xxiii, 18) 


that he withstood 300 men, and slew them with his | 


spear; but the occasion of this adventure, and the 


time and manner of his death, are equally unknown. | 


In 2 Sam. viii, 13, the victory over the Edomites in 
the Valley of Salt (B.C. cir. 1037) is ascribed to Da- 
vid, but in 1 Chron. xviii, 12, to Abishai. It is hence 
probable ‘that the victory was actually gained by 
Abishai, in connection with Joab (1 Kings xi, 16), but 
is ascribed to Dayid as king and commander-in-chief 
(comp. 2 Sam. x, 10, 14).—Kitto,s.v. See Davin. 


Abish’alom, a fuller form (1 Kings xv, 2, 10) of | 


the name ABSALOM (q. v.). 

Abish’ud (Heb. Abishu’d, PNB IN, father of 
welfare, i. e. fortunate ; Sept. ’ABiob or ’ABisot, but 
in 1 Chron. viii, 4 [v. r. 
’"ABucové), the name of two men. 

1. A son of Bela, and grandson of Benjamin (1 
Chron. viii, 4); possibly the same as Jertmorn (1. 
Chron. vii, 7). B.C. post 1856. See Jacor. 

2. The son of Phinehas (grandson of Aaron) and 
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"ABeooove] and Ezra vii, 5, | 


ABLUTION 


‘father of Bukki, being the fourth high-priest of the 
Hebrews (1 Chron. vi, 4, 5, 50; Ezra vii, 5). Jose- 
'phus calls him Abzezer CABueceone, Ant. v, 11, 4), but 
jelsewhere Josephus (Lwonzoc, Ant. viii, roreds 
Havercamp). He appears from the Chronicon ‘of A lea- 
andria to have been nearly contemporary with Ehud, 
B.C. cir. 1523-1466. See Hicu-priest. 

Ab’ishur (Heb. Abishur’, \NB°38, father of the 
wall, i. e. perhaps mason; Sept. ’ABiodo), the second 
named of the two sons of Shammai, of the tribe of Ju- 
dah, who married Abihail, by whom he had two sons 
(1 Chron. ii, 28, 29), B.C. considerably post 1612. 

Ab’isum (ApPicat v. r. “ABicovai), the son of 
Phinees and father of Boccas, in the genealogy of 
Ezra (1 Esdr. viii, 2); evidently the high-priest AnisH- 
UA (q. V.). 

Ab’ital (Heb. Abital’, DEMIN , father of der, i.e. 
Sresh; Sept. “ABirad), ie fifth wife of Dav id, by 
whom she had Shephatiah, during his reign in Hebron 
(2 Sam. iii, 4; 1 Chron. iii, 3), B.C. 1052. 

Ab’itub (Heb. Abitud’, AID AN, father of good- 
ness, i.e. good; Sept. ’AGirHB v.r. “ABurobd), a Ben- 
| jamite, first named of the two sons of Shaharaim by 
his second wife, Baara or Hodesh, in Moab (1 Chron. 
viii, 11). B.C. cir. 1612. See Suanararm. 


Abi’ud, a Grecized form (Matt. i, 13) of the name 
ABIHUD (q. V.). 


Abiyonah. 


Abjuration (1), in the Roman Church, a formal 
and solemn act by which heretics and those suspected 
of heresy denied and renounced it. In countries where 
the inquisition was established, three sorts of abjura- 
tion were practised: 1. Abjuratio de formali, made by 
a notorious apostate or heretic; 2. Abjuratio de vehe- 
ment, sage by a Roman Catholic strongly suspected 
of heresy ; { ; 3. Abjuratio de levi, made by a Roman Cath- 
| olic only slightly. suspected. (II.) In England, the 
| oath of abjuration is an oath by which an obligation 
was come under not to acknowledge any right in the 
Pretender to the throne of England. It is also used to 
signify an oath ordained by the 25th of Charles IT, 
abjuring particular doctrines of the Church of Rome. 
(See 8. G. Wald, De Heresi z Abjuran da, Regiom. 1821; 
| Von d. Abschwoérung der Simonie, in Henke’s Hustbia, 
i, 184 sq.) See Hereric. 


See Carrer. 


Able (or Abel), Tomas, chaplain to queen Cath- 
; arine, wife of Henry VIII of England. He took the 
| degree of M.A. at Oxford, in 1516, and subsequently 
that of D.D. He vehemently opposed the divorce of 
the king and queen, and wrote a treatise on the sub- 
ject in "1530, entitled De non dissolvendo Henrici et 
Catharine matrimonio. He was also a strenuous op- 
ponent of the king’s supremacy, for which he was 
| hanged at Smithfield in 1540 (Hook, Lecl. Biog. i, 45). 


| Ablution (1), the ceremonial washing, whereby, as 
asymbol of purification from uncleanness, a person was 
considered (1.) to be cleansed from the taint of an in- 
ferior and less pure condition, and initiated into a high- 
er and purer state; (2.) to be cleansed from the soil 
of common life, and fitted for special acts of religious 
| service; (3.) to be cleansed from defilements contract- 
ed by particular acts or circumstances, and restored to 
the privileges of ordinary life; (4.) as absolving or 
| purifying himself, or declaring himself absolved and 
| purified, from the guilt of a particular act. We do 
‘not meet with any such ablutions in patriarchal 
times; but under the Mosaical dispensation they are 
all indieated. See Lusrrarrion; SPRINKLING. 

A marked example of the first kind of ablution oc- 
/eurs when Aaron and his sons, on their being set apart 
for the priesthood, were washed with water before they 
were invested with the priestly robes and anointed 
| with the holy oil (Ley. viii, 6). To this head we are 
inclined to refer the ablution of persons and raiment 


ABLUTION 


which was required of the whole of the Israelites, as 
a preparation to their receiving the law from Sinai 
(Exod. xix, 10-15). We also find examples of this 
kind of purification in connection with initiation into 
some higher state both among the Hebrews and in 
other nations. Thus those admitted into the mys- 
teries of Eleusis were previously purified on the banks 
of the Tlissus by water being poured upon them by 
the Hydranos (Polyen. v, 17; iii, 11), See Consn- 
ORATION. 

The second kind of ablution was that which required 
the priests, on pain of death, to wash their hands and 
their feet before they approached the altar of God 
(Exod. xxx, 17-21). For this purpose a large basin of 
water was provided both at the tabernacle and at the 
temple. See Laver. To this the Psalmist alludes 
when he says, ‘‘I will wash my hands in innocency, 
and so will I compass thine altar” (Ps. xxvi, 6). Hence 
it became the custom in the early Christian Church for 
the ministers, in the view of the congregation, to wash 
their hands in a basin of water brought | by the deacon, 
at the commencement of the communion (Jamieson, p. 
126); and this practice, or something like it, is still 
retained in the Eastern churches, as well as in the 
Church of Rome, when mass is celebrated. See Hoty 
Water. Similar ablutions by the priests before pro- 
ceeding to perform the more sacred ceremonies were 
usual among the heathen (see Smith’s Dict. of Class. 
Antig. s. v. Chernips). The Egyptian priests indeed 
carried the practice to a burdensome extent (Wilkin- 
son, i, 324, abridgm.), from which the Jewish priests 
were, perhaps designedly, exonerated; and in their 
less torrid climate it was, for purposes of real clean- 
liness, less needful. Reservoirs of water were at- 
tached to the Egyptian temples; and Herodotus (ii, 
37) informs us that the priests shaved the whole of 
their bodies every third day, that no insect or other 
filth might be upon them when they served the gods, 
and that they washed themselves in cold water twice 
every day and twice every night; Porphyry says 
thrice a day, with a nocturnal ablution occasionally. 
This kind of ablution, as preparatory to a religious 
act, answers to the simple wadu of the Moslems, which 
they are required to go through five times daily before 
their stated prayers (see Lane, Mod. Eg. i, 94 sq.), be- 
sides other private purifications of a more formal char- 
acter (see Reland, De Relig. Moh. p. 80-83). This 
makes the ceremonies of ablution much more con- 
spicuous to a traveller in the Moslem East at the pres- 
ent day than they would appear among the ancient 
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Jews, seeing that the law imposed this obligation on 
the priests only, not on the people. Connected as 
these Moslem ablutions are with various forms and 
imitative ceremonies, and recurring so frequently as 
they do, the avowedly heavy yoke of even the Mosaic 
law seems light in the comparison. See BATHE. 

In the third class of ablutions washing is regarded 
as a purification from positive defilements. The Mo- 
saical law recognises eleven species of uncleanness of 
this nature (Ley. xii-xv), the purification for which 
ceased at the end of a certain period, provided the un- 
clean person then washed his body and his clothes ; 
but in a few cases, such as leprosy and the defilement 
contracted by touching a dead bedy, he remained un- 
clean seven days after the physical cause of pollution 
had ceased. This was all that the law required; but 
in later times, when the Jews began to refine upon it, 
these cases were considered generic instead of specific 
—as representing classes instead of individual cases 
of defilement—and the causes of pollution requiring 
purification by water thus came to be greatly in- 
creased. This kind of ablution for substantial un- 
cleanness answers to the Moslem ghus/ (Lane, ib. p. 
99; Reland, 7b. p. 66-77), in which the causes of de- 
filement greatly exceed those of the Mosaical law, 
while they are perhaps equalled in number and mi- 
nuteness by those which the later Jews devised. The 
uncleanness in this class arises chiefly from the nat- 
ural secretions of human beings and of beasts used 
for food, and from the ordure of animals not used for 
food; and, as among the Jews, the defilement may be 
communicated not only to persons, but to clothes, 
utensils, and dwellings—in all which cases the purifi- 
cation must be made by water, or by some representa- 
tive act where water cannot be applied. Thus in 
drought or sickness the rinsing of the hands and face 
may be performed with dry sand or dust, a ceremony 
that is termed tayemmum (Lane, 2b.). See UNCLEAN- 
NESS. 

Of the Jast class of ablutions, by which persons de- 
clared themselves free from the guilt of a particular 
action, the most remarkable instance is that which oc- 
curs in the expiation for an unknown murder, when 
the elders of the nearest village washed their hands 
over the expiatory heifer, beheaded in the valley, say- 
ing, ‘‘Our hands have not shed this blood, neither 
have our eyes seen it” (Deut. xxi, 1-9). It has been 
thought by some that the signal act of Pilate, when 
he washed his hands in water and declared himself 
innocent of the blood of Jesus (Matt. xxvii, 24), was a 
designed adoption of the Jewish custom ; but this sup- 
position does not appear necessary, as the practice was 
also common among the Greeks and Romans (see 
Smith’s Dict. of Class. Antig. s. v. Lustratio). See 
Morper. 

Other practices not indicated in the law appear to 
have existed at a very early period, or to have grown 
up in the course of time. From 1 Sam. xvi, 5, com- 
pared with Exod. xix, 10-14, we learn that it was 
usual for those who presented or provided a sacrifice 
to purify themselves by ablution; and as this was 
everywhere a general practice, it may be supposed to 
have existed in patriarchal times, and, being an estab- 
lished and approved custom, not to have required to 
be mentioned in the law. There is a passage in the 
apocryphal book of Judith (xii, 7-9) which has been 
thought to intimate that the Jews performed ablutions 
before prayer. But we cannot fairly deduce that 
meaning from it (comp. Ruth iii, 3); since it is con- 
nected with the anointing (q. v.), which was a custom- 
ary token of festivity (see Arnald, in loc.). It would 
indeed prove too much if so understood, as Judith 
bathed in the water, which is more than even the Mos- 
lems do before their prayers. Moreover, the authority, 
if clear, would not be conclusive. See PurtricaTion, 

But after the rise of the sect of the Pharisees, the 
practice of ablution was carried to such excess, from 
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the affectation of extraordinary purity, that it is re- 
peatedly brought under our notice in the New Testa- 
ment through the several animadversions of our Say- 
iour on the consummate hypocrisy involved in this fas- 
tidious attention to the external types of moral purity, 
while the heart was left unclean (e. g. Matt. xxiii, 25). 
All the practices there exposed come under the head 
of purification from uncleanness ; the acts involving 
which were made so numerous that persons of the strict- 
er sect could scarcely move without contracting some 
involuntary pollution. For this reason they never en- 
tered their houses without ablution, from the strong 
probability that they had unknowingly contracted 
some defilement in the streets ; and they were especial- 
ly careful never to eat without washing the hands 
(Mark vii, 1-5), because they were peculiarly liable to 
be defiled; and as unclean hands were held to com- 
municate uncleanness to all food (excepting fruit) 
which they touched, it was deemed that there was 
no security against eating unclean food but by al- 
ways washing the hands ceremonially before touch- 
ing any meat. We say “ceremonially,” because 
this article refers only to ceremonial washing. The 
Israelites, who, like other Orientals, fed with their 
fingers, washed their hands before meals for the 
sake of cleanliness. See Earrnc. But these cus- 
tomary washings were distinct from the ceremonial 
ablutions, as they are now among the Moslems. There 
were, indeed, distinct names for them. The former 
was called simply mbn20, netilah', or washing, in which 
water was poured upon the hands; the latter was call- 
ed mya, tebilah’, plunging, because the hands were 
immersed in water (Lightfoot on Mark vii, 4). It was 
this last, namely, the ceremonial ablution, which the 
Pharisees judged to be so necessary. When, therefore, 
some of that sect remarked that our Lord’s disciples ate 
“with unwashen hands” (Mark vii, 2), it is not to be 
understood literally that they did not at all wash their 
hands, but that they did not plunge them ceremonially 
according to their own practice (zvypy, not ‘ oft,” 
as in the Auth. Vers., but with the fist, q. da. ‘‘ up to 
the elbow,” as Theophylact interprets). And this was 
expected from them only as the disciples of a religious 
teacher; for these refinements were not practised by 
the class of people from which the disciples were 
chiefly drawn. Their wonder was, that Jesus had 
not inculcated this observance on his followers, and 
not, as some have fancied, that he had enjoined them 
to neglect what had been their previous practice. 
(See Otho, Lex. Rabb. s. v. Lotio.) See Wasu. 

In at least an equal degree the Pharisees multiplied 
the ceremonial pollutions which required the ablution 
cf inanimate objects—“ cups and pots, brazen vessels 
and tables’”—the rules given in the law (Lev. vi, 28; 
xi, 32-36; xv, 23) being extended to these multiplied 
contaminations. Articles of earthenware which were 
of little value were to be broken, and those of metal 
and wood were to be scoured and rinsed with water. 
All these matters are fully described by Buxtorf, 
Lightfoot, Schéttgen, Gill, and other writers of the same 
class, who present many striking illustrations of the 
passages of Scripture which refer to them. The Mo- 
hammedan usages of ablution, which offer very clear 
analogies, are fully detailed in the third book of the 
Mishkat ul-Masabih (or ‘“ Collection of Musselman Tra- 
ditions,” translated from the Arabic by A. N. Matthews, 
Calcutta, 1809, 2 vols. 4to), and also in D’Ohsson’s 
Tableau, liv. i, chap. i.—Kitto,s.v. See BABTism. 

CII.) In the Roman Church ablution is a liturgical 
term, denoting the use of wine and water by the priest, 
after communion, to cleanse the chalice and his fin- 
gers. Two ablutions are made in the mass. 1. Wine 
alone is poured into the chalice, in order to disen- 
gage the particles, of either kind, which may be left 
adhering to the vessel, and is afterward drunk by the 
priest, 2. Wine and water are poured upon the priest’s | 
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fingers into the chalice (see Boissonnet, Dict. des Rites, 
i, 65). See Mass. 

(III.) In the Greek Church, ablution is a ceremony 
observed seven days after baptism, wherein the unc- 
tion of the chrism is washed off from those who have 
been baptized (King, Greek Church). See Crrrism. 

For the literature of the subject, in general, see T. 
Dassorius, De lustratione Judworum (Viteb. 1692); A. 
Froelund, De yewwocarrodomwia sacerdotum Hebieo- 
rum (Hafn. 1695); O. Sperling, De baptismo ethnico- 
rum (Hafn. 1700); J. Behm, De lotione Judeorum et 
Christianorum (Regiom. 1715); J. G. Leschner, De lus. 
trationibus vett. gentilium precidaneis (Viteb. 1709); J. 
Lomeier, De vett. gentilium lustration.bus (Ultraj. 1681, 
1701); H. Lubert, De antiquo lavandi ritu (Lubee, 
1670); J. J. Miller, De igne lustrico (Jen. 1660); T. 
Pfanner, De lotionibus Christianorum, in his Observ. 
Lccles. i, 364-421. See Water. 


Abnaim (rather Osnam). 


Ab/ner (Heb. Abner’, "238, once in its full form 
Abiner’, 93°38, 1 Sam. xiv, 50, father of light, i. e. en- 
lightening ; Sept. "ABevyyjo, Josephus ‘AByvapoc, Ant. 
vi, 4, 3, elsewhere “ABivnooc), the son of Ner (q. v.) 
and uncle of Saul (being the brother of his father Kish), 
and the commander-in-chief of his army (1 Sam. xiv, 
50 sq.), in which character he appears several times 
during the early history of Dayid (1 Sam. xvii, 55; 
xx, 25; xxvi, 5 sq.; 1 Chron. xxvi, 28). It was 
through his instrumentality that David was first in- 
troduced to Saul’s court after the victory over Goliath 
(1 Sam. xvii, 57), B.C. 1063; and it was he whom 
David sarcastically addressed when accompanying his 
master in the pursuit of his life at Hachilah (1 Sam. 
xxvi, 14), B.C. 1055. After the death of Saul (B.C. 
1053), the experience which he had acquired, and the 
character for ability and decision which he had estab- 
lished in Israel, enabled him to uphold the falling house 
of Saul for seven years; and he might probably have 
done so longer if it had suited his views (2 Sam. ii, 6, 
10; v, 5; comp. vi, 1). It was generally known that 
David had been divinely nominated to succeed Saul on 
the throne: when, therefore, that monarch was slain 
in the battle of Gilboa, David was made king over his 
own tribe of Judah, and reigned in Hebron, the old 
capital. In the other tribes an influence adverse to 
Judah existed, and was controlled chiefly by the tribe 
of Ephraim. Abner, with great decision, availed him- 
self of this state of feeling, and turned it to the ad- 
vantage of the house to which he belonged, of which 
he was now the most important surviving member. 
He did not, however, venture to propose himself as 
king; but took Ishbosheth, a surviving son of Saul, 
whose known imbecility had excused his absence from 
the fatal fight in which his father and brothers perish- 
ed, and made him king over the tribes, and ruled in 
his name (2 Sam. ii, 8). This event appears to have 
occurred five years after Saul’s death (2 Sam. ii, 10; 
comp. 11), an interim that was probably occupied in 
plans for settling the succession, to which Ishbosheth 
may haye heen at first disinclined. See IsHposuErH, 
Nor, perhaps, had the Israelites sooner than this re- 
covered sufticiently from the oppression by the Philis- 
tines that would be sure to follow the disaster upon 
Mount Gilboa to reassert their independence, at least 
throughout Palestine proper. Accordingly Ishbosheth 
reigned in Mahanaim, beyond Jordan, and David in 
Hebron. <A sort of desultory warfare continued for 
two years between them, in which the advantage ap- 
pears to have been always on the side of Dayid (2 
Sam. ii, 1). The only one of the engagements of 
which we have a particular account is that which en- 
sued when Joab, Dayid’s general, and Abner met and 
fought at Gibeon (2 Sam. ii, 12 sq.), B.C. 1048, Ab- 
ner was beaten, and fled for his life; but was pursued 
by Asahel (the brother of Joab and Abishai), who wes 
‘“swift of foot as a wild roe.” Abner, dreading a 
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blood-feud with Joab, for whom he seems to have en- 
tertained a sincere respect, entreated Asahel to desist 
from the pursuit; but finding that he was still fol- 
lowed, and that his life was in danger, he at length 
ran his pursuer through the body by a back thrust 
with the pointed heel of his spear (2 Sam. ii, 18-32). 
This put a strife of blood between the two foremost 
men in all Israel (after David); for the law of honor, 
which had from times before the law prevailed among 
the Hebrews, and which still prevails in Arabia, ren- 
‘dered it the conventional duty of Joab to avenge the 
blood of his brother upon the person by whom he had 
been slain. See BLoop-REVENGE. 

As time went on Abner had occasion to feel more 
strongly that he was himself not only the chief, but 
the only remaining prop of the house of Saul; and 
this conviction, acting upon a proud and arrogant 
spirit, led him to more presumptuous conduct than 
eyen the mildness of the feeble Ishbosheth could suf- 
fer to pass without question. See AnsALom ; ADONI- 
gAu. He took to his own harem a woman named 


Rizpah, who had been a concubine-wife of Saul (2 | 


Sam. iii, 7 sq.). This act, from the ideas connected 
with the harem of a deceased king (comp. Josephus, 
Apion, i, 15; Herod. iii, 68), was not only a great im- 
propriety, but was open to the suspicion of a political 
design, which Abner may very possibly have enter- 
tained. See Harem. A mild rebuke from the nom- 
inal king, however, enraged him greatly; and he 
plainly declared that he would henceforth abandon his 
cause and devote himself to the interests of David. 
To excuse this desertion to his own mind, he then and 
on other occasions avowed his knowledge that the son 
of Jesse had been appointed by the Lord to reign over 
all Israel; but he appears to have been unconscious 
that this avowal exposed his previous conduct to more 
-censure than it offered excuse for his present. He, 
however, kept his word with Ishboshcth. After a 
tour, during which he explained his present views to 
the elders of the tribes which still adhered to the 
house of Saul, he repaired to Hebron with authority 
to make certain overtures to David on their behalf 
(2 Sam. ili, 12 sq.). He was received with great at- 
tention and respect; and David even thought it pru- 
dent to promise that he should still have the chief 
command of the armies when the desired union of the 
two kingdoms took place (De Pacto Davidis et Abneri, 
in the Crit. Sac. Thes. Nov. i, 651). The political ex- 
pediency of this engagement is very clear, and to that 
expediency the interests and claims of Joab were sac- 
rificed. That distinguished personage happened to be 
absent from Hebron on service at the time, but he re- 
turned just as Abner had left the city. He speedily 
understood what had passed; and his dread of the su- 
perior influence which such a man as Abner might es- 
tablish with David (see Josephus, Amt. vii, 1, 5) 
quickened his remembrance of the vengeance which 
his brother’s blood required. His purpose was prompt- 
ly formed. Unknown to the king, but apparently in 
his name, he sent a message after Abner to call him 
back ; and as he returned, Joab met him at the gate, 
and, leading him aside as if to confer peaceably and 
privately with him, suddenly thrust his sword into his 
body, B.C. 1046. The lamentations of David, the 
public mourning which he ordered, and the funeral 
honors which were paid to the remains of Abner (2 
Sam. iv, 12), the king himself following the bier as 
chief mourner, exonerated him in public opinion from 
having been privy to this assassination (2 Sam. iii, 31- 
39; comp. 1 Kings ii, 5, 82). As for Joab, his privi- 
lege as a blood-avenger must to a great extent have 
justified his treacherous act in the opinion of the peo- 
ple; and that, together with his influence with the 
army, screened him from punishment. See Joan. 
David’s short but emphatic lament over Abner (2 
Sam. iii, 33, 34) may be rendered, with strict ad- 
herence to the form of the original (see Ewald, Dich- 
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ter des alten Bundes, i, 99; comp. Lowth, Heb. Poetry, 
xxii), as follows: 


Ags a villain dies, should Abner die? 
Thy hands not bound, 
And thy feet not brought into fetters ; 
As one falls before the sons of malice, fellest thou! 


As to the sense of the words, J. D. Michaelis (Uever- 
setzung des alten Test.) saw that the point of this in- 
dignant, move than sorrowful, lament, lies in the mode 
in which Abner was slain. Joab professed to kill 
him ‘‘for the blood of Asahel, his brother” (2 Sam., 
iii, 27). But if a man claimed his brother’s blood at 
the hand of his murderer, the latter (even if he fled to 
the altar for refuge, -xod. xxi, 14) would have been 
delivered up (bound, hand and foot, it is assumed) to 
the avenger of blood, who would then possess a legal 
right to slay him. Now Joab not only had no title to’ 
claim the right of the Goel, as Asahel was killed under 
justifying circumstances (2 Sam. ii, 19); but, while 
pretending to exercise the avenger’s right, he took a 
lawless and private mode of satisfaction, and commit- 
ted a murder. Hence David charged him, in allusion 
to this conduct, with ‘‘shedding the blood of war in 
peace” (1 Kings ii, 5); and hence he expresses him- 
self in this lament, as if indignant that the noble Ab- 
ner, instead of being surrendered with the formalities 
of the law to meet an authorized penalty, was treach- 
erously stabbed like a worthless fellow by the hands 
of an assassin.—Kitto, s.v. See Homicrpe. 

We find the name of a son of Abner, Jaasiel, sub- 
sequently appointed phylarch, under Solomon, of the 
trite of Benjamin (1 Chron. xxvii, 21). (On the 
character of Abner, see Kitto’s Daily Bible Illust. in 
loc.; Niemeyer, Charakterist. iv, 343 sq. On his 
death, see C. Simeon, I! orks, iii, 327; H. Lindsay, Lec- 
tures, ii, 60; R. Harris, Works, p. 231.) See Dayip. 

Abnet. See Girpie. 

Abo, a Lutheran archbishopric in Finland (q. v.). 
A bishopric was established in Abo in the thirteenth 
century, which, in 1817, was elevated by the Russian 
government to the rank of an archbishopric. 

Abodah. See TALmup. 

Abomination (5555, piggul’, filthy stench, Lev. 
vii, 18; ‘‘abominable,” Lev. xix, 7; Isa. Ixv, 4; 
Ezek. iv, 14; VPY, shikkuts’, Deut. xxix, 17; 1 
Kings xi, 5,7; 2 Kings xxiii, 13, 24; 2 Chron. xy, 
8; Isa. Ixvi, 3; Jer. iv, 1; vii, 80; xiii, 27; xvi, 185 
xxuli, 84; Ezek. -v, 115 vii, 20; xi, 18, 21; xx, 7,.8, 
80); xxxvil, 233, Dan: ix, 275 xi,-315 sii, dishes 
ix, 10; Nah. iii, 6; Zech. ix, 7; or 47DU3, she’kets, 
filth, Lev. vii, 21; xi, 10, 11, 12, 18, 20, 23, 41, 42; 
Isa. Ixvi, 17 ; Ezek. viii, 10; elsewhere M225M, toebah’, 
abhorrence ; Sept. BdeAvypa, and so N. T., Matt. xxiv, 


“14; Mark xiii, 14; Luke xvi, 15; Rev. xvii, 4, 5s 


xxi, 27), any object of detestation or disgust (Lev. 
xviii, 22; Deut. vii, 25); and applied to an impure or 
detestable action (Ezek. xxii, 11; xxx, 26; Mal. ii, 
U, ete.); to any thing causing a ceremonial pollution 


(Gen. xliii, 32; xlvi, 34; Deut. xiv, 8); but more ~ 


especially to idols (Lev. xviii, 22; xx, 13; Deut. vii, 
26; 1 Kings xi, 5,7; 2 Kings xxiii, 13); and also to 
food offered to idols (Zech. ix, 7); and to filth of ey- 
ery kind (Nah. iii, 6). There are several texts in 
which the word occurs, to which, on account of their 
peculiar interest or difficulty, especial attention has 
been drawn. See IpouaTry. 

The first is Gen. xliii, 32: ‘‘The Egyptians might 
not eat bread with the Hebrews, for that is an abom- 
tnation (TAZ) unto the Egyptians.” This is best 
explained by the fact that the Egyptians considered 
themselves ceremonially defiled if they ate with any 
strangers. The primary reason appears to have been 
that the cow was the most sacred animal among the 
Egyptians, and the eating of it was abhorrent to them : 


whereas it was both eaten and sacrificed by the Jews 
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and most other nations, who, on that account, were 
abominable in their eyes. It was for this, as we learn 
from Herodotus (ii, 41), that no Egyptian man or 
woman would kiss a Greek on the mouth, or would use 
the cleaver of a Greek, or his spit, or his dish, or 
would taste the flesh of even clean beef (that is, of 
oxen) that had been cut with a Grecian carving-knife. 
It is true that, Wilkinson (Anc. Egyptians, iii, 358) 
ascribes this to the disgust of the fastidiously-clean 
Egyptians at the comparatively foul habits of their 
Asiatic and other neighbors ; but it seems scarcely fair 
to take the facis of the father of history, and ascribe 
them to any other than the very satisfactory reasons 
which he assigns for them. We collect, then, that it 
was as foreigners, not pointedly as Hebrews, that it was 
an abomination for the Egyptians to eat with the breth- 
ren of Joseph. The Jews themselves subsequently 
exemplified the same practice ; for in later times they 
held it unlawful to eat or drink with foreigners in their 
houses, or even to enter their dwellings (John xviii, 
28; Acts x, 28; xi, 3); for not only were the houses 
of Gentiles unclean (Mishna, Ohaloth, xviii, 7), but 
they themselves rendered unclean those in whose 
house they lodged (Maimonides, Mishcab a Morheb. 
xii, 12) which was carrying the matter farther than 
the Egyptians (see also Mitsvoth Tora, 148). We do 
not trace these instances, however, before the Captiv- 
ity (see J. D. Winkler, Animadvers. Philol. ii, 175 
sq.). See UNCLEANNEsS. 

The second passage is Gen. xlvi, 34. Joseph is tell- 
ing his brethren how to conduct themselves when in- 
troduced to the king of Egypt; and he instructs them 
that when asked concerning their occupation they 
should answer, ‘‘ Thy servants’ trade hath been about 
cattle from our youth even until now, both we and also 
our fathers.” This last clause has emphasis, as show- 
ing that they were hereditary nomade pastors; and 
the reason is added, “‘ That ye may dwell in the land of 
Goshen, for every shepherd is an abomination (mazhn) 
unto the Egyptians.” In the former instance they 
were ‘‘an abomination” as strangers, with whom the 
Egyptians could not eat; here they are a further 
abomination as nomade shepherds, whom it was certain 
that the Egyptians, for that reason, would locate in 
the border land of Goshen, and not in the heart of the 
country. That it was nomade shepherds, or Bedou- 
ins, and not simply shepherds, who were abominable 
to the Egyptians, is evinced by the fact that the Egyp- 
tians themselves paid great attention to the rearing of 
cattle. This is shown by their sculptures and paint- 
ings, as well as by the offer of this very king of Egypt 
to make such of Jacob’s sons as were men of activity 
‘t overseers of his cattle” (xlvii, 6). For this aversion 
to nomade pastors two reasons are given; and it is not 
necessary that we should choose between them, for 
both of them were, it is most likely, concurrently true. 
One is, that the inhabitants of Lower and Middle 
Egypt had previously been invaded by, and had re- 
mained for many years subject to, a tribe of nomade 
shepherds, who had only of late been expelled, and a 
native dynasty restored—the grievous oppression of 
the Egyptians by these pastoral invaders, and the in- 
sult with which their religion had been treated. - See 
Hiyxsos. The other reason, not necessarily supersed- 
ing the former, but rather strengthening it, is that the 
Egyptians, as a settled and civilized people, detested 
the luwless and predatory habits of the wandering 
shepherd tribes, which then, as now, bounded the val- 
ley of the Nile and occupied the Arabias—a state of 
feeling which modern travellers describe as still exist- 
ing between the Bedouin and fellahs of modern Egypt, 
and indeed between the same classes everywhere in 
Turkey, Persia, and the neighboring regions (see Crit- 
tci Sac. Thes. Nov. i, 220). See SuEPHERD. 

The third marked use of this word again occurs in 
Egypt. The king tells the Israelites to offer to their 


god the sacrifices which they desired, without going 
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to the desert for that purpose. To this Moses ob- 
jects that they should have to sacrifice to the Lord 
“the abomination (2PM) of the Egyptians,” who 
would thereby be highly exasperated against them 
(Exod. viii, 26). A reference back to the first ex- 
planation shows that this ‘‘abomination” was the 
cow, the only animal which al/ the Egyptians agreed 
in holding sacred; whereas, in the great sacritice 
which the Hebrews proposed to hold, not only would 
heifers be offered, but the people would feast upon 
their flesh (see J. C. Dietric, Antiquitates, p. 136). 
See Apis. 

A fourth expression of marked import is the Abom- 
INATION OF DESOLATION (B2U9 PIPY, Dan. xi, 31; 
Sept. Bddtvypa Foaropévoy, or DID VPw, Dan. 
xii, 11; Sept. ro Pdéduvypa THe tonpwoewc, literally, 
Jjilthiness of the désolation, or, rather, desolating filthi- 
ness), Which, without doubt, means the idol or idola- 
trous apparatus which the desolater of Jerusalem 
should establish in the holy place (see Hitzig, in loc.). 
This appears to have been (in its first application) a 
prediction of the pollution of the temple by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who caused an idolatrous altar to be built 
on the altar of burnt offerings, whereon unclean things 
were offered to Jupiter Olympius, to whom the tem- 
ple itself was dedicated (see Hoffman, in loc.). Jo- 
sephus distinctly refers to this as the accomplishment 
of Daniel’s prophecy ; as does the author of the first 
book of Maccabees, in declaring that ‘‘ they set up the 
abomination of desolation (7d BdéAuypa rie tonpw- 
oewc) upon the altar” (1 Mace. i, 59; vi, 7; 2 Macc. 
vi, 2-5; Joseph. Ant. xii, 5,45; xii, 7,6). The phrase 
is quoted by Jesus in the same form (Matt. xxiv, 15), 
and is applied by him to what was to take place at the 
advance of the Romans against Jerusalem. They who 
saw ‘‘the abomination of desolation standing in the 
holy place” were enjoined to “ flee to the mountains.” 
This may with probability be referred to the ad- 
vance of the Roman army against the city with their 
image-crowned standards, to which idolatrous honors 
were paid, and which the Jews regarded as idols. 
‘The unexpected retreat and discomfiture of the Roman 
forces afforded such as were mindful of our Saviour’s 
prophecy an opportunity of obeying the injunction 
which it contained. That the Jews themselves re- 
garded the Roman standards as abominations is shown 
by the fact that, in deference to their known aversion, 
the Roman soldiers quartered in Jerusalem forbore to 


Ancient Roman Standards. 
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introduce their standards into the city; and on one 
occasion, when Pilate gave orders that they should be 
carried in by night, so much stir was made in the 
matter by the principal inhabitants that, for the sake 
of peace, the governor was eventually induced to give 
up the point (Joseph. Ant. xviii, 3,1). Those, how- 
ever, who suppose that ‘‘ the holy place” of the text 
must be the temple itself, may find the accomplish- 
ment of the prediction in the fact that, when the city 
had been taken by the Romans and the holy house 
destroyed, the soldiers brought their standards in due 
form to the temple, set them up over the eastern gate, 
and offered sacrifice to them (Joseph. War, vi, 6, 1); 
for (as Havercamp notes from Tertullian, Apol. c. 
xvi, 162) ‘‘almost the entire religion of the Roman 
camp consisted in worshipping the ensigns, swearing 
by the ensigns, and in preferring the ensigns before 
all the other gods.” Nor was this the last appearance 
of ‘“‘the abomination of desolation in the holy place ;” 
for not only did Hadrian, with studied insult to the 
Jews, set up the figure of a boar over the Bethlehem 
gate of the city (lia Capitolina) which rose upon 
the site and ruins of Jerusalem (Euseb. Chron. 1. i, p. 
45, ed. 1658), but he erected a temple to Jupiter 
upon the site of the Jewish temple (Dion Cass. Ixix, 
12), and caused an image of himself to be set up 
in the part which answered to the most holy place 
(Nicephorus Callist. iii, 24). This was a consum- 
mation of all the abominations which the iniquities 
of the Jews brought upon their holy place (see 
Auberlen, Daniel and the Revelation, p. 161 sq.). 
—Kitto,s.v. See JERUSALEM. 

In Dan. ix, 27, the phrase is somewhat different and 
peculiar: Dati orsAEe yD b25, which (as point- 
ed in the text) must be rendered, And upon the wing 
of filthinesses that desolates, or (there shall be) a desola- 
ter; but the Sept. has ézi 76 teody POshuypa Tov 
zonpwoewy (Vv. r. THC tonpmwcewc) tora, Vulg. et erit 
in templo abominatio desolationis; a sense that is fol- 
lowed by Christ in his allusion (Matt. xxiv, 15), and 
which may be attained by a slight change of pointing 
(©223 in the “absolute’”’), and so rendering, “ And 
upon the wing (of the sacred edifice there shall be) 
Jilthinesses, even a desolater.” Rosenmiiller (Scholia in 
Vet. Test. in loc.) understands the “ wing” (23) to 
signify the hostile army or battalion detached for that 
purpose (a sense corresponding to the Latin ala), at 
the head of which the proud Gentile general should 
enter the city. Stuart, on the other hand (Commen- 
tary on Daniel, in loc.), likewise interpreting the whole 
passage as denoting exclusively the pollution of the 
temple caused by Antiochus, translates the verse in 
question thus, ‘‘ And over the winged-fowl of abomi- 
nations shall be a waster,” and applies the “‘ wing” 
(429, i. q. “fowl,” in our version ‘‘ overspreading”’) 
toa ‘‘ statue of Jupiter Olympius erected in the temple ; 
and this statue, as is well known, usually stood over 
an eagle at its feet with wide-spread wings.” Both 
these interpretations, however, appear too fanciful. It 
is preferable to render 23, with Gesenius (Thesaur. 
Heb. p. 698), First (Heb. Handw. s. v.), and the mar- 
ginal translation, a battlement, i. e. of the temple, like 
areovytoy, in Matt. iv. 5; both words meaning literal- 
ly a wing, and applied in each case to a corner or sum- 
mit of the wall inclosing the temple. Neither can 
we so easily dispose of our Saviour’s reference to this 
prophecy, since he speaks of it as about to be fulfilled 
in the destruction of Jerusalem. It appears to tally 
completely with that event in all its particulars, and 
to have had at most but a primary and typical fulfil- 
ment in the case of Antiochus (q. v.). (For the dates 
involved in this coincidence, see the Meth. Quar. Re- 
view, July, 1850, p. 494 sq.) See Seventy WeEEKs. 
The distinction attempted by some (Alford and Ols- 
hausen, in loc.) between the events referred to in 
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this passage and in Luke xxi, 20, is nugatory, for 
they are obviously parallel (see Strong’s Harmony, 
§ 123). Meyer (in loc.) thinks the pollution desig- 
nated was but “the horrible desolation by the Ro- 
mans of the temple area generally,’ but the terms 
are more explicit than this. The allusion cannot in 
any case be to a profanation of the sacred precincts by 
the Jews themselves, for the excesses of the Zealots 
(q. v.) during the final siege (Josephus, War, iv, 3,7) 
were never directed to the introduction of idolatry 
there; whereas the first act of heathen occupancy was 
the erection of the standards crowned with the bird of 
victory—a circumstance that may be hinted at in the 
peculiar term “ wing” here employed (see F, Nolan, 
Warburton Lect. p. 183). See BANNER. 

A still more important difference among commen- 
tators, as to the meaning of the expression in question, 
has respect to the point, whether the abomination, 
which somehow should carry along with it the curse 
of desolation, ought to be understood of the idolatrous 
and corrupt practices which should inevitably draw 
down desolating inflictions of vengeance, or of the 
heathen powers and weapons of war that should be 
the immediate instruments of executing them. The 
following are the reasons assigned for understanding 
the expression of the former: 1. By far the most com- 
mon use of the term abomination or abominations, when 
referring to spiritual things, and especially to things 
involving severe judgments and sweeping desolation, 
is in respect to idolatrous and other foul corruptions. 
It was the pollution of the first temple, or the worship 
connected with it by such things, which in a whole 
series of passages is described as the abominations 
that provoked God to lay it in ruins (2 Kings xxi, 
2-13; Jer. vii, 10-14; Ezek. v, 11; vii, 8, 9, 29-23). 
And our Lord very distinctly intimated, by referring 
on another occasion to some of these passages, that as 
the same wickedness substantially was lifting itself up 
anew, the same retributions of evil might certainly be 
expected to chastise them (Matt. xxi, 13). 2. When 
reference is made to the prophecy in Daniel it is coupled 
with a word, ‘‘ Whoso readeth let him understand,”’ 
which scems evidently to point to a profound spiritual 
meaning in the prophecy, such as thoughtful and se- 
rious minds alone could apprehend. But this could 
only be the case if abominations in the moral sense 
were meant; for the defiling and desolating effect of 
heathen armies planting themselves in the holy place 
was what a child might perceive. Such dreadful and 
unseemly intruders were but the outward signs of the 
real abominations, which cried for vengeance in the 
ear of heaven. The compassing of Jerusalem with 
armies, therefore, mentioned in Luke xxi, 20, ready 
to bring the desolation, is not to be regarded as the 
same with the abomination of desolation; it indicated 
a farther stage of matters. 38. The abominations which 
were the cause of the desolations are ever spoken of 
as springing up from within, among the covenant peo- 
ple themselves, not as invasions from without. They 
are so represented in Daniel also (ch, xi, 30, 82; xii, 
9,10); and that the Jews themselves, the better sort 
of them at least, so understood the matter, is plain 
from 1 Mace. i, 54-57, where, with reference to the two 
passages of Daniel just noticed, the heathen-inclined 
party in Israel are represented, in the time of Anti- 
ochus, as the real persons who ‘set up the abomina- 
tion of desolation and built idol altars;” comp. also 
2 Mace. iv, 15-17. (See Hengstenberg on the Genu- 
tneness of Daniel, ch. iii, § 3; and Christology, at Dan. 
ix, 27, with the authorities there referred to.) These 
arguments, however, seem to be outweighed by the 
conclusive historical fact that the material ensigns of 
paganism were actually erected both by the Syrian 
and Roman conquerors in the place in question, and 
in so plainly physical a prediction, it is most natural 
to suppose that both Daniel and our Lord intended to 
‘refer to this palpable circumstance. See DESOLATION. 
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Aboth. See Misuna. 


Abrabanel, Abrabenel, or Abravanal (also 
called ABARBANEL, ABRAVENEL, BARBANELLA, RaA- 
VANELLA), ISAAC, a famous rabbi, born at Lisbon,1437. 
He was descended from an ancient and distinguished 
Jewish family, which claimed to be able to trace their 
pedigree to king David. He was a favorite of Alphon- 
so V of Portugal, but after that king’s death he was 
charged with certain misdemeanors and compelled to 
quit Portugal. He took refuge in Castile, where he 
obtained (1484) employment under Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella; but, in 1492, with the rest of the Jews, he was 
driven out of the kingdom. He went at first (1493) to 
Naples, where he gained the confidence of king Ferdi- 
nandI, After the conquest of Naples by Charles VIII 
of France, he followed Alphonso II to Italy. After 
the death of Alphonso he flew to Corfu, then (1496) 
to Monopoli, a town of Apulia, and ultimately (1503) 
to Venice, in which city he became very popular by 
terminating a conflict between the Venetians and the 
Portuguese. He finally died at Venice, 1508. His 
body was brought to Padua, and there buried with the 
‘greatest honors on the part of the republic of Venice. 
‘Abrabanel was an indefatigable student and writer, 
and is placed by the Jews almost in the same rank 
-with Maimonides. He wrote bitterly against Chris- 
tianity, but his commentaries are nevertheless much 
esteemed, as he is very careful in illustrating the lit- 
eral sense of the text. The most important of them 
are, ans Arb, a Commentary on the Pentateuch 
(fol. Venice, 1579, and later; best ed. by Van Bashuy- 
sen, fol. Hanau, 1710); DAN" ppt NI 
Commentary on the Early Prophets [Josh.-Kings] (fol. 
Pesaro, 1522; Naples, 1543; best ed. by Pfeiffer and 
Christiani, Leipz. 1686); "0 DWM DN 
Oz, a Commentary on the [properly so called] Prophets 
(fol. Pesaro, 1520; best ed. Amst. 1641); 5727 B, a 
Commentary on Daniel (4to, Naples, s. d.; Ferrara, 
1651, and later; best ed. Venice, 1652). This com- 
mentary contains the strongest invectives against 
Christ and the Christians, though some of them are 
omitted in the second edition (see De Rossi, Bibl. Jud. 
Antichr, p. 7 sq.), and it therefore called forth a large 
number of refutations from Danz, C. 1’Empereur, Seb. 
Schnell, Pfeiffer, Koppen, Brand, H. Gebhard, J. Fr. 
Weidler, and C.G.Mundinus. Latin translations were 
published of the Commentaries on Nahum and Habak- 
kuk by J. Meyer (in his Notes to Seder Olam); of the 
commentary on Haggai by Scherzer (Z7/fol. Or. Lips. 
1663 and 1672), and Abicht (Select. Rabb. Phil.); of 
the commentaries on Malachi by J. Meyer (Hamburg, 
1685). - A translation of the whole commentary was 
made, but not published, by a former Jew at Vienna. 
The preface to this work by Rabbi Baruch gives an 
essay on the life and the writings of Abrabanel, com- 
piled from his works. He also wrote mens pau 
(herald of salvation), an explanation of the principal 
Messianic passages of the Old Testament, in which 
work a complete system of the views of the Jewish 
theology concerning the Messiahis given. This work, 
in which Abrabanel gives full scope to his animosity 
against the Christians, was prepared by him at Mo- 
nopoli, and for the first time published (in 4to) without 
the name of place (probably at Salonichi) in 1526 
(again, Amsterdam, 1644; Offenbach, 1767). A Latin 
translation, under the title Praco Salutis, was pub- 
lished by H. May (Francfort-on-the-Main, 1712, 4to), 
who, in the room of a preface, gives a biography of 
Abrabanel. 128 WN (head of security), a treatise 
on the articles of the Jewish faith (first ed., Constan- 
tinople, 1505, fol.). O72P7 npLe (crown of old men), 
one of the first works of the author, in which he treats 
of the different kinds of prophecy (first printed at Sa- 
bionetta, 1537,4to). ETP MP2HQ (works of God), 
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a philosophical treatise on the creation of the world, 
in which he argues against the assumption of an eter- 
nity of the world (Venice, 1592, 4to). Several works 
of Abrabanel have not been printed yet. The pro- 
posal of Bashuysen to issue a complete edition of all 
the works of Abrabanel has never been executed. All 
his works were in Hebrew, but many of his Disserta- 
tions have been translated into Latin by Buxtorf (4to, 
Basil, 1660) and others. Although he spent many 
years at royal courts, Abrabanel, in one of his works, 
expressed very decided republican opinions. He left 
two sons, one of whom distinguished himself as a phy- 
sician and as the author of an Italian poem, Dialogi 
@ Amore; the other embraced the Christian religion. 
The son of the latter published at Venice, in 1552, a 
collection of Hebrew letters.—Winer, Theol. Lit. vol. 
i; First, 6b. Jud.i,11 sq.; Jost, Gesch. d. Judenthums, 
ili, 104; Wolf, Beblioth. Hebraica, iii, 544; Mai, Disser- 
tatio de origine, vita et scriptis Abrubanielis (Altdorf. 
1708); Hoefer, Biographie Générale, i, 31; Ersch and 
Gruber, Encycl. s. v. 


Abracadabra, a magical word of factitious origin, 
like most alliterative incantations. It is found on one 
of the amulets under which the Basilidian heretics 
were supposed to conceal the name of God. It was 
derived from the Syrian worship, and was recommend- 
ed as a magical charm against ague and fever. It is 
described by Serenus Sammonicus (the elder), who is 
usually classed, apparently without reason, among the 
followers of Basilides (q. v.). The word was written 
in a kind of inverted cone, omitting the last letter every 
time it is repeated. he lines of Serenus (De Medi- 
cina) which describe it are as follows: 

“ Mortiferum magis est, quod Grecis hemitriteum 
Vulgatur verbis, hoc nostra dicere lingua 
Non potuere ulli, nee voluere parentes. 
Inscribis Charts, quod dicitur Abracadabra, 
Szepius et subter repetis, sed detrahe summam, 
Et magis atque magis desint elementa figuris 
Singula, que semper rapies, et cetera figes, 
Donec in angustum redigatur litera conum, 
His lino nexis collum redimere memento,” etc. 
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Different opinions have been advanced as to the 
origin and meaning of the word. Basnage ascribed it 
to an Egyptian, Beausobre a Greek, others a Hebrew 
origin, but Grotefend (in Ersch and Gruber, Encycl. 
8. Vv.) ‘tries to prove that it is of Persian (or rather 
Peblevi) origin. As Greek amulets are inscribed with 
ABPACADABPA, he considers it certain that the 
word ought to be pronounced Abrasadabra. He de- 
rives it from the Persian Abrasaz (the name of the Su- 
preme Being) and the Chaldee word N7137 (che utter- 
ance), so that the meaning of it is ‘‘a divine oracle.” 
This explanation; Grotefend thinks, throws some light 
on other magical words which the Basilidians used in 
nearly the same manner as the Thibetans and Mongo- 
lians their Hommani Peme-Hum; as the Palendrones 
Ablanathanalba and Amoroma.—Lardner, Works, viii, 
683; C. F. Ducange, Glossarium, s. vy. See ABRAXAS. 

A’braham (Heb. Abraham’, 80738, father of 
a multitude; Sept. and N. T. “ABoaau, Josephus, 
”ABoapoc), the founder of the Hebrew nation. Up 
to Gen. xvii, 4, 5 (also in 1 Chron. i, 27; Neh. ix, 7), 
he is uniformly called ABRAM (Heb. Abram’, DISK, 
father of elevation, or high father ; Sept. "ABoap) ; but 
the extended form there given to it is significant of 
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the promise of a numerous posterity which was at the 
same time made to him. See infra. 

I. Mistory.—Abraham was a native of Chaldwa, and 
descended, through Heber, in the ninth generation, 
from Shem the son of Noah (see IF, Lee, Disserta- 
tions, ii, 78 sq.). His father was Terah, who had 
two other sons, Nahor and Haran. 
maturely ‘‘ before his father,” leaving a son, Lot, 
and two daughters, Mileah and Iscah. Lot attach- 
ed himself to his uncle Abraham; Milcah became the 
wife of her uncle Nahor; and Iscah, who was also 
called Sarai, became the wife of Abraham (Gen. xi, 
26-29; comp. Josephus, Ant. i, 6, 5). See Iscan. 
Abraham was born A.M. 2009, B.C. 2164, in “ Ur of 
the Chaldees” (Gen. xi, 28). The concise history in 
Genesis states nothing concerning the portion of his 
life prior to the age of about 70. There are indeed 
traditions, but they are too manifestly built wp on the 
foundation of a few obscure intimations in Scripture to 
be entitled to any credit (see Weil’s Biblical Legends). 
Thus it is intimated in Josh. xxiv, 2, that Terah and 
his family ‘“‘ served other gods” beyond the Euphrates ; 
and on this has been found the romance that Terah 
was not only a worshipper, but a maker of idols; that 
the youthful Abraham, discovering the futility of such 
gods, destroyed all those his father had made, and jus- 
tified the act in various conversations and arguments 
with Terah, which we find repeated at length. Again, 
“Ur of the Chaldees”’ was the name of the place where 
Abraham was born, and from which he went forth to 
go, he knew not whither, at the call of God. Now 
Ur (8) means jire; and we may therefore read that 
he came forth from the fire of the Chaldees, on which 
has been built the story that Abraham was, for his 
disbelief in the established idols, cast by king Nimrod 
into a burning furnace, from which he was by special 
miracle delivered. And to this the premature death 
of Haran has suggested the addition that he, by way 
of punishment for his disbelief of the truths for which 
Abraham suffered, was marvellously destroyed by the 
same fire from which his brother was still more mar- 
vellously preserved. Again, the fact that Chaldwa 
was the region in which astronomy was reputed to 
have been first cultivated, suggested that Abraham 
brought astronomy westward, and that he even taught 
that science to the Egyptians (Josephus, Ant. i, 8). 
It is just to Josephus to state that most of these stories 
are rejected by him, although the tone of some of his 
remarks is in agreement with them. Abraham is, 
by way of eminence, named first, but it appears that 
he was not the oldest (nor probably the youngest, 
but rather the second) of Terah’s sons, born (perhaps 
by a second wife) when his father was 130 years old 
(see N. Alexander, Hist. Eccles. i, 287 sq.). Terah 


Haran died pre-| 


was seventy years old when the eldest son was born | 


(Gen. xi, 382; xii, 4; xx, 12; comp. Hales, ii, 107); 
and that eldest son appears to have been Haran, 
from the fact that his brothers married his dauzh- 
ters, and that his daughter Sarai was only ten 
years younger than his brother Abraham (Gen. xyii, 
17). Abraham must have been about 70 years old 
when the family quitted their native city of Ur, 
and went and abode in Charran (for he was 75 years 
old when he left Haran, and his stay there could not 
well have been longer than five years at most). The 
reason for this movement does not appear in the Old 
Testament. Josephus alleges that Terah could not 
bear to remain in the place where Haran had died 
(Ant. i, 6, 5); while the apocryphal book of Judith, 
in conformity with the traditions still current amon =< 
the Jews and Moslems, affirms that they were cast 
forth because they would no lon ser worship the gods 
of the land (Judith v, 6-8). The real cause transpires 
in Acts vii, 2-4: ““The God of zlory appeared to our 
father Abraham while he was (at Ur of the Chaldees) 
in Mesopotamia, before he dwelt in Charran, and said 
unto him, Depart from thy land, and from thy kin- 
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dred, and come hither to a land which J will shew 
thee. Then departing from the land of the Chaldees, 
he dwelt in Charran.” This first call is not recorded, 
but only implied in Gen. xii; and it is distinguished 
by several pointed circumstances from the second, 
which alone is there mentioned. Accordingly Abra- 
ham departed, and his family, including his aged fa- 
ther, removed with him. They proceeded not at once 
to the land of Canaan, which, indeed, had not been 
yet indicated to Abraham as his destination; but they 
came to Haran, and tarried at that convenient station 
for five current years, until Terah died, at the age of 
205 years. Being free from his filial duties, Abraham, 
now 75 years of age, received a second and more 


| pointed call to pursue his destination: ‘‘ Depart from 


thy land and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s 
house, unto the land which I will shew thee” (Gen. 
xii, 1). The difference of the two calls is obvious; in 
the former the land is indefinite, being designed only 
for a temporary residence ; in the latter it is definite, 
intimating a permanent abode. A third condition 
was also annexed to the latter call, that he should 


| separate from his father’s house, and leave his broth- 


er Nahor’s family behind him in Charran. He, how- 


| ever, took with him his nephew Lot, whom, haying 
/no children of his own, he appears to have regarded 


as his heir, and then went forth, ‘‘ not knowing whither 
he went”’ (Heb. xi, 8), but trusting implicitly to the 
Divine guidance. (See Philo, Opera, i, 436; ii, 43; 
Saurin, Discours, i, 161; Dissert. p. 92; Simeon, Works, 
i, 100; Roberts, Sermons, p. 52; Hunter, Sac. Btog. 
p. 53 sq.). See Ur; Haran. 

Abraham probably took the same route as Jacob 
afterward, along the valley of the Jabbok, to the land 
of Canaan, which he found thinly occupied by the Ca- 
naanites, in a large number of small independent com- 
munities, who cultivated the districts around their sey- 
eral towns, leaving ample pasture-grounds fer wander- 
In Mesopotamia the family had been 
pastoral, but dwelling in towns and houses, and send- 
ing out the flocks and herds under the care of shep- 
herds. But the migratory life to which Abraham had 
now been called compelled him to take to the tent- 
dwelling as well as the pastoral life; and the usages 
which his subsequent history indicates are therefore 
found to present a condition of manners and habits 
analogous to that wliich still exists among the nomade 
pastoral or Bedouin tribes of south-western Asia. Tho 
rich pastures in that part of the country tempted 
Abraham to form his first encampment in the vale of 
Moreh, which lies between the mountains of Ebal and 
Gerizim. Here the strong faith which had brought 
the childless man thus far from his home was reward- 
ed by the grand promise: ‘I will make of thee a great 
nation, and I will bless thee and make thy name great, 
and thou shalt be a blessing; and I will bless them 
that bless thee, and curse them that curse thee: and 
in thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed” 
(Gen. xii, 2,3). It was further promised that to his 
posterity should be given the rich heritage of that - 
beautiful country into which he had come (v. 7). It 
will be seen that this important promise consisted of 
two parts—the one temporal, the other spiritual. The 
temporal was the promise of posterity, that he should 
be blessed himself, and be the founder of a great na- 


| tion; the spiritual, that he should be the chosen an- 


cestor of the Redeemer, who had been of old obscurely 


| predicted (Gen. iii, 15), and thereby become the means 


of blessing all the families of the earth. The implied 
condition on his part was that he should publicly pro- 
fess the worship of the true God in this more tolerant 


land; and, accordingly, ‘‘ he built there an altar unto 


the Lord, who appeared unto him.” He soon after, 


_ perhaps in consequence of the jealousy of the Canaan- 


ites, removed to the strong mountain-district between | 
Bethel and Ai, where he also built an altar to that 
“Jrnoyan” whom the world was then hastening to 
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forget. His farther removals tended southward, until 
at length a famine in Palestine compelled him to with- 
draw into Egypt, where corn abounded. Here his ap- 
prehension that the beauty of his wife Sarai might 
bring him into danger with the dusky Egyptians over- 
came his faith and rectitude, and he gave out that she 
was his sister (comp. Josephus, Ant. i, 8,1). As he 
had feared, the beauty of the fair stranger excited the 
adiniration of the Egyptians, and at length reached 
the ears of the king, who forthwith exercised his regal 
tight of calling her to his harem, and to this Abraham, 
appearing as only her brother, was obliged to submit 
(comp. Josephus, War, v, 9, 4). As, however, the 
king had no intention to act harshly in the exercise of 
his privilege, he loaded Abraham with valuable gifts, 
suited to his condition, being chiefly in slaves and cat- 
tle. These presents could not have been refused by 
him without an insult which, under all the circum- 
stances, the king did not deserve. A grievous disease 
inflicted on Pharaoh and his household relieyed Sarai 
from her danger by revealing to the king that she was 
a married woman ; on which he sent for Abraham, and, 
after rebuking him for his conduct, restored his wife to 
him, and recommended him to withdraw from the 
country. The period of his stay in Egypt is not re- 
corded, but it is from this time that his wealth and 
power appear to have begun (Gen. xii, 16). If the do- 
minion of the Hyksos in Memphis is to be referred to 
‘this epoch, as seems not improbable [see Ecypr], then, 
since they were akin to the Hebrews, it is not impossi- 
ble that Abram may have taken part in their war of 
conquest, and so have had another recommendation to 
the favor of Pharaoh. He accordingly returned to the 
land of Canaan, much richer than wherhe left it ‘fin 
cattle, in silver, and in gold” (Gen. xiii, 2). It was 
probably on his way back that his sojourn in the ter- 
ritories of Abimelech, king of Gerar, occurred. This 
period was one of growth in power and wealth, as the 
respect of Abimelech, and his alarm for the future, so 
natural in the chief of a race of conquering invaders, 
very clearly shows. Abram’s settlement at Beershe- 
ba, on the borders of the desert, near the Amalckite 
plunderers, shows both that he needed room, and was 
able to protect himself and his flocks. It is true, the 
order of the narrative seems to place this event some 
twenty-three years later, after the destruction of Sod- 
om; but Sarah’s advanced age at that time precludes 
the possibility of her seizure by the Philistine king. 
By a most extraordinary infatuation, Abraham allow- 
ed himself to stoop to the same mean and foolish pre- 
varication in denying his wife which had just occasion- 
ed him so much trouble in Egypt. The result was 
also similar [see ABIMELECH], except that Abraham 
answered the rebuke of the Philistine by stating the 
fears by which he had been actuated, adding, ‘t And 
yet indeed she is my sister; she is the daughter of my 
father, but not the daughter of my mother; and she 
became my wife.” This mends the matter very lit- 
tle, since, in calling her his sister, he designed to be 
understood as saying she was not his wife. As he 
elsewhere calls Lot his ‘‘ brother,” this statement that 
Sarah was his ‘sister’ does not interfere with the 
probability that she was his niece. The occurrence, 
however, broke up his encampment there, and expe- 
dited the return of the entire party northward. Lot 
also had much increased his possessions; and after 
their return to their previous station near Bethel, 
the disputes between their respective shepherds about 
water and pasturage soon taught them that they had 
better separate. The recent promise of posterity to 
Abraham himself, although his wife had been account- 
ed barren, probably tended also in some degree to 
weaken the tie by which the uncle and nephew had 
hitherto been united. The subject was broached by 
Abraham, who generously conceded to Lot the choice 
of pasture-grounds. Lot chose the well-watered plain 
in which Sodom and other towns were situated, and 
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removed thither. See Lor. Thus was accomplished the 
dissolution of a connection which had been formed be- 
fore the promise of children was given, and the disrup- 
tion of which appears to have been necessary for that 
complete isolation of the coming race which the Divine 
purpose required. Immediately afterward the patri- 
arch was cheered and encouraged by a more distinct 
and formal reiteration of the promises which had been 
previously made to him of the occupation of the land 
in which he lived by a posterity numerous as the dust 
(see M. Weber, Proles et salus Abraham promissa, 
Viteb. 1787). Not long after, he removed to the pleas- 
ant valley of Mamre, in the neighborhood of Hebron 
(then called Arba), situated in the direct line of com- 
munication with Egypt, and opening down to the wil- 
derness and pasture-land of Beersheba, and pitched his 
tent under a terebinth-tree (Gen. xiii). This very 
position, so different from the mountain-fastness of Ai, 
marks the change in the numbers and powers of his 
clan. 

It appears that fourteen years before this time the 
south and east of Palestine had been invaded by a king 
called Chedorlaomer, from beyond the Euphrates, who 
brought several of the small disunited states of those 
quarters under tribute (comp. Josephus, Ant. i, 10, 1). 
Among them were the five cities of the plain of Sod- 
om, to which Lot had withdrawn. This burden was 
borne impatiently by these states, and they at length 
withheld their tribute. This brought upon them a 
ravaging visitation from Chedorlaomer and four other 
(perhaps tributary) kings, who scoured the whole coun- 
try east of the Jordan, and ended by defeating the 
kings of the plain, plundering their towns, and carry- 
ing the people away as slaves. Lot was among the 
sufferers. When this came to the ears of Abraham he 
immediately armed such of his slaves as were fit for 
war, in number 318, and being joined by the friendly 
Amoritish chiefs, Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre, pursued 
the retiring invaders. They were overtaken near the 
springs of the Jordan; and their camp being attacked 
on opposite sides by night, they were thrown into dis- 
order, and fled (see Thomson's Land and Book, i, 32 
sqg.). Abraham and his men pursued them as far as 
the neighborhood of Damascus, and then returned with 
all the men and goods which had been taken away 
(comp. Buckingham, JJesop. i, 274). Although Abra- 
ham had no doubt been chiefly induced to undertake 
this exploit by his regard for Lot, it involved so large 
a benefit that, as the act of a sojourner, it must have 
tended greatly to enhance the character and power 
of the patriarch in the view of the inhabitants at 
large. When they had arrived as far as Salem on 
their return (see Thomson, ii, 211 sq.), the king of that 
place, Melchizedek, who was one of the few native 
princes, if not the only one, that retained the knowl- 
edge and worship of ‘‘the Most High God,” whom 
Abraham served, came forth to meet them with re- 
freshments, in acknowledgment for which, and in rec- 
ognition of his character, Abraham presented him with 
a tenth of the spoils. By strict right, founded on the 
war usages which still subsist in Arabia (Bureckhardt’s 
Notes, p. 97), the recovered goods became the property 
of Abraham, and not of those to whom they originally 
belonged. This was acknowledged by the king of 
Sodom, who met the victors in the valley near Salem. 
He said, ‘‘ Give me the persons, and keep the goods to 
thyself.” But with becoming pride, and with a disin- 
terestedness which in that country would now be most 
unusual in similar circumstances, he answered, ‘I 
have lifted up mine hand [i. e. I haye sworn] unto Je- 
hovah, the most high God, that I will not take from a 
thread even to a sandal-thong, and that I will not take 
any thing that is thine, lest thow shouldest say, I have 
made Abram rich” (Gen. xiv). The history of his at- 
tack on Chedorlaomer gives us a specimen of the view 
which would be taken of him by the external world. 
By the way in which it speaks of him as ‘‘Abram the 
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Hebrew,” it would seem to be an older document, a 
fragment of Canaanitish history preserved and sanc- 
tioned by Moses. The invasion was clearly another 
northern immigration or foray, for the chiefs or kings 
were of Shinar (Babylonia), Ellasar (Assyria ?), Elam 
(Persia), etc. ; that it was not the first is evident from 
the vassalage of the kings of the cities of the plain ; 
and it extended (see Gen. xiv, 5-7) far to the south, 
over a wide tract of country. The patriarch appears 
here as the head of a small confederacy of chiefs, pow- 
erful enough to venture on a long pursuit to the head 
of the valley of the Jordan, to attack with success a 
large force, and not only to rescue Lot, but to roll 
back for a time the stream of northern immigration. 
His high position is seen in the gratitude of the peo- 
ple, and the dignity with which he refuses the charac- 
ter of a hireling. That it did not elate him above 
measure is evident from his reverence to Melchizedek, 
in whom he recognised one whose call was equal and 
consecrated rank superior to his own. See Muicurzn- 
DEK. 

Soon after his return to Mamre the faith of Abra- 
ham was rewarded and encouraged, not only by a more 
distinct and detailed repetition of the promises former- 
ly made to him, but by the confirmation of a solemn 
covenant contracted, as nearly as might be, ‘‘ after 
the manner of men,” between him and God. See 
Covenant. It was now that he first understood that 
his promised posterity were to grow up into a nation 


under foreign bondage; and that, in 400 years after | 


(or, strictly, 405 years, counting from the birth of 
Isaac to the exode), they should come forth from that 
bondage as a nation, to take possession of the land in 
which he sojourned (Gen. xiv). - After ten years’ res- 
idence in Canaan (B.C. 2078), Sarai being then 75 
years old, and having long been accounted barren, 
chose to put her own interpretation upon the promised 
blessing of a progeny to Abraham, and persuaded him 
to take her woman-slave Hagar, an Egyptian, as a 
secondary, or concubine-wife, with the view that what- 
ever child might proceed from this union should be ac- 
counted her own. See HaGar. The son who was 
born, to Abraham by Hagar, and who received the 
name of Ishmael [see IsumAnL], was accordingly 
brought up as the heir of his father and of the prom- 
ises (Gen. xvi). Thirteen years after, when Abraham 
was 99 years old, he was favored with still more ex- 
plicit declarations of the Divine purposes. He was 
reminded that the promise to him was that he should 
be the father of many nations; and to indicate this in- 
tention his name was now changed (see C. Iken, De 
mutations nominum Abrahami et Sare, in his Dissert. 
Philol. i) from ABRAM to ABRAHAM (see Philo, Opp. 
i, 688; comp. Alian. Var. Hist. ii, 32; Euseb. Prep. 
iv. xi, 6; Ewald, Isr. Gesch. i, 373; Lengerke, Ken. 
i, 227). See Name. The Divine Being then solemn- 
ly renewed the covenant to be a God to him and to the 
race that should spring from him; and in token of that 
covenant directed that he and his should receive in 
their flesh the sign of circumcision. See Crrcum- 
cistron. Abundant blessings were promised to Ish- 
mael; but it was then first announced, in distinct 
terms, that the heir of the special promises was not 
yet born, and that the barren Sarai, then 90 years old, 
should twelve months thence be his mother. Then 
also her name was changed from Sarai to Sarah (prin- 
cess); and, to commemorate the laughter with which 
the prostrate patriarch received such strange tidings, 
it was directed that the name of Isaac (Jaughter) should 
be given to the future child. The very same day, in 
obedience to the Divine ordinance, Abraham himself, 
his son Ishmael, and his house-born and purchased 
slaves, were all circumcised (Gen. xvii), spring, B.C. 
2064. Three months after this, as Abraham sat in his 
tent door during the heat of the day, he saw three 
travellers approaching, and hastened to meet them, and 
hospitably pressed upon them refreshment and_ rest 
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(Dreist, De tribus viris Abrahamo appar. Rost. 1707). 
They assented, and under the shade of a terebinth, 
or rather an oak (q. v.) tree, partook of the abundant 
fare which the patriarch and his wife provided, while 
Abraham himself stood by in respectful attendance, in 
accordance with Oriental customs (see Shaw, 77av.1, 
207; comp. Iliad, ix, 205 sq.; xxiv, 621; Odyss. vill, 
59; Judg. vi,19). From the manner in which one of 
the strangers spoke, Abraham soon gathered that his 
visitants were no other than the Lord himself and two 
attendant angels in human form (see J. R. Kiesseling, 
De divinis Abrahami hospitibus, Lips. 1748). The prom- 
ise of a son by Sarah was renewed ; and when Sarah 
herself, who overheard this within the tent, laughed in- 
wardly at the tidings, which, on account of her great 
age, she at first disbelieved, she incurred the striking 
rebuke, “Is any thing too hard for Jehovah?” The 
strangers then addressed themselves to their journey, 
and Abraham walked some way with them. The two 
angels went forward in the direction of Sodom, while the 
Lord made known to him that, for their enormous iniqui- 
ties, Sodom and the other ‘‘ cities of the plain” were 
about to be made siznal monuments of his wrath and of 
his moral government. Moved by compassion and by 
remembrance of Lot, the patriarch ventured, reverently 
but perseveringly, to intercede for the doomed Sodom ; 
and at length obtained a promise that, if but ten right- 
cous men were found therein, the whole city should be 
saved for their sake. Early the next morning Abra- 
ham arose to ascertain the result of this concession ; 
and when he looked toward Sodom, the smoke of its 
destruction, rising ‘like the smoke of a furnace,” made 
known to him its terrible overthrow (Gen. xix, 1-28). 
See Sopom. © Tradition still points out the supposed 
site of this appearance of the Lord to Abraham. About 
a mile from Hebron is a beautiful and massive oak, 
which still bears Abraham’s name (Thomson, Land 
The residence of the patri- » 
arch was called ‘‘ the oaks (A. V. ‘‘ plain’) of Mamre” 
(Gen. xiii, 18; xviii, 1); but the exact spot is doubt- 
ful, since the tradition in the time of Josephus (War, 
iv, 9, 7) was attached to a terebinth. See Mamrr. 
This latter tree no longer remains; but there is no 
doubt that it stood within the ancient inclosure, which 
is still called ‘‘ Abraham’s House.” <A fair was held 
beneath it in the time of Constantine ; and it remain- 
ed to the time of Theodosius (Robinson, ii, 443; Stan- 
ley, Palestine, p. 142).—The same year Sarah gave 
birth to the long-promised son, and, according to pre- 
vious direction, the name of Isaac was given to him. 
See Isaac. This greatly altered the position of 
Ishmael, who had hitherto appeared as the heir both 
of the temporal and the spiritual heritage; whereas 
he had now to share the former, and could not but 
know that the latter was limited to Isaac. This ap- 
pears to have created much ill-feeling both on his part 
and that of his mother toward the child; which was 
in some way manifested so pointedly, on occasion of 
the festivities which attended the weaning, that the 
wrath of Sarah was awakened, and she insisted that 
both Hagar and her son should be sent away. This 
was a very hard matter to a loving father; and Abra- 
ham was so much pained that he would probably haye 
refused compliance with Sarah’s wish, had he not been 
apprised in a dream that it was in accordance with the 
Divine intentions respecting both Ishmael and Isaac. 
With his habitual uncompromising obedience, he then 
hastened them away early in the morning, with pro- 
vision for the journey (Gen. xxi, 1-21), B.C. 2061. 
(See Kitto’s Daily Bible Illust.in loc.) See HAGAR. 
Again for a long period (25 years, Josephus, Ant. i, 
13, 2) the history is silent ; but, when Isaac was near- 
ly grown up (B.C. cir. 2047), it pleased God to subject 
the faith of Abraham to a most severe trial (see H. Ben- 
zenberg, Noch mehr Recensionen, Leipz. 1791, No. 5). 
He was commanded to go into the mountainous coun- 
try of Moriah (probably where the temple afterward 
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the son of his affection, and the heir of so many hopes 
and promises, which his death must nullify. (See Huf- 

nagel, Christenth. Auf klar. i, vii, 592 sq.; J. G. Gre- 
neri, Comment. Miscel. Syntag. Oldenb. 1794; Zettschr. 
Sir Phil. u. kath. Theol. 20.) It is probable that hu- 
man sacrifices already existed; and as, when they did 
exist, the offering of an only or beloved child was con- 
sidered the most meritorious, it may have seemed rea- 
sonable to Abraham that he should not withhold from 
his own God the costly sacrifice which the heathen of- 
fered to their idols (comp. Hygin. Fab. 98; Tzetzes in 
Lycophr. 40, ed. Canter. ; see Apollodor. Bibl. i, 9,1; 
Euseb. Prep. Ev.i, 10, p. 40). The trial and peculiar 
difficulty lay in the singular position of Isaac, and in 
the unlikelihood that his loss could be supplied. But 
Abraham’s faith shrunk not, assured that what God had 
promised he would certainly perform, and ‘‘that he 
was able to restore Isaac to him even from the dead” 
(Heb. xi, 17-19), and he rendered a ready, however 
painful, obedience. Assisted by two of his servants, 
he prepared wood suitable for the purpose, and without 
delay set out upon his melancholy journey. On the 
third day he descried the appointed place; and, inform- 
ing his attendants that he and his son would go some 
distance farther to worship and then return, he pro- 
ceeded to the spot. To the touching question of his 
son respecting the victim to be offered, the patriarch 
replied by expressing his faith that God himself would 
provide the sacrifice ; and probably he availed himself 
of this opportunity of acquainting him with the Divine 
command. At least, that the communication was 
made either then or just after, is unquestionable ; for 


no one can suppose that a young man’ could, against | 


his will, have been bound with cords and laid out as a 
victim on the wood of the altar. Isaac would most 
certainly have been slain by his father’s uplifted hand, 
had not the angel of Jehovah interposed at the cr itical 
moment to arrest the fatal stroke. 
become entangled in a thicket was seized and offered ; 
and a name was given to the place (Jehovah-Jireh— 


“the Lord will provide”) allusive to the believing an- | 


swer which Abraham had given to his son’s inquiry 
respecting the victim. The promises before made to 
Abraham—of numerous descendants, superior in power 
to their enemies, and of the blessings which his spirit- 
ual progeny, aud especially the Messiah, were to ex- 


tend to all mankind—were again confirmed in the | 


most solemn manner; for Jehovah swore by himself 
(comp. Heb. vi, 13, 17), that such should be the rewards 
of his uncompromising obedience (see C. I. Bauer, De 
Domini ad Abrahamum juramento, Viteb. 1746). The 
father and son then rejoined their servants, and return- 
ed rejoicing to Beersheba (Gen. xxi, 19). 

Sarah died at the age of 120 years, being then at or 
near Hebron, B.C. 2027. This loss first taught Abra- 
ham the necessity of acquiring possession of a family 
sepulchre in the land of his sojourning (see J. S. Sem- 
ler, De patriarcharum ut in Palestina sepelirentur de- 
siderio, Hal. 1756). His choice fell on the cave of 


Machpelah (q. v.), and, after a striking negotiation | 


[see BARGAIN] with the owner in the gate of He- 
bron, he purchased it, and had it legally secured to 
him, with the field in which it stood and the trees 
that grew thereon (see Thomson’s Land and Book, ii, 
881 sq.). This was the only possession he ever had in 
the Land of Promise (Gen, xxiii), The next care of 
Abraham was to provide a suitable wife for his son 
Isaac. It has always been the practice among pas- 
toral tribes to keep up the family ties by intermarriages 
of blood-relations (Burckhardt, Notes, p. 154); and 
now Abraham had a further inducement in the desire 
to maintain the purity of the separated race from for- 
eign and idolatrous connections. He therefore sent his 
aged and ccnfidential steward Eliezer (q. v.), under the 
bond of a solemn oath to discharge his mission faith- 


fully, to renew the intercourse between his family and | 
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stood) [see MorrAu], and there offer up in sacrifice | 


A. ram which had | 
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that of his brother Nahor, whom he had left behind 
in Charran. He prospered i in his important mission, 
and in due time returned, bringing with him Rebekah 
(q. v.), the daughter of Nahor’s s son Bethuel, who be- 
came the wife of Isaac, and was installed as chief lady 
of the camp, in the separate tent which Sarah had oc- 
cupied (Gen. xxiv). Some time after Abraham him- 
self took a wife named Keturah, by whom he had sev- 
eral children. See Keruran. These, together with 
Ishmael, seem to have been portioned off by their fa- 
ther in his lifetime, and sent into the east and south- 
east, that there miohe be no danger of their interfer- 
ence with Isaac, the divinely appointed heir. There 
was time for this ; for Abraham lived to the age of 
175 years, 100 of which he had spent in the land of 
Canaan. He died B.C. 1989, and was buried by his 
two eldest sons in the family sepulchre which he had 
purchased of the Hittites (Gen. xxv, 1-10).—Kitto, s. y 
Il. Traditions and Literature—The Orientals, as 
well Christians and Mohammedans, have preserved 
some knowledge of Abraham, and highly commend 
his character; indeed, a history of his life, though it 
would be highly fanciful, might easily be compiled 
from their traditions. Arabic accounts name his fa- 
ther Azar (Abulfeda, Hist, Anteisl. p. 21), with which 
some have compared the contemporary Adores, king 
of Damascus (Justin. xxxvi, 2; see Josephus, Ani. i, 
7,2; Bertheau, /srael. Gesch. p. 217). His mother’s 
name is given as Adna (Herbelot, Bib. Orient. s. v. 
Abraham). The Persian magi believe him to have 
been the same with their founder, Zerdoust, or Zoro- 
aster; while the Zabians, their rivals and opponents, 
lay claim to a similar honor (Hyde, Rel. Persar. p. 28 
sq.). Some have affirmed that he reigned at Damas- 
cus (Nicol. Damase. apud Josephus, Ant. i,7, 2; Justin. 
Xxxvi), that he dwelt long in Egypt (Artapan. et Eupo- 
lem. apud Euseb. Prepar. ix,17, 18), that he taught the 
Egyptians astronomy and arithmetic (Joseph. Ant. i, 
8, 2), that he invented letters and the Hebrew language 
(Suidas in Abraham), or the characters of the Syrians 
and Chaldeans (Isidor. Hispal. Origg. i, 3), that he was 
the author of several works, among others of the fa- 
mous book entitled Jezira, or the Creation—a work 
mentioned in the Talmud, and greatly valued by some 
rabbins; but those who have examined it without 
prejudice speak of it with contempt. See CABALA. 
In the first ages of Christianity, the heretics called 
Sethians published ‘‘ Abraham’s Revelations” (pi- 
phan. Heres. xxxix, 5). Athanasius, in his Synop- 
sis, speaks of the ‘‘ Assumption of Abraham ;” and 
Origen (in Luc. Homil. 35) notices an apocryphal book 
of Abraham’s, wherein two angels, one good, the oth- 
er bad, dispute concerning his damnation or salvation. 
The Jews (Rab. Selem, in Baba Bathra, c.i) attribute 
to him the Morning Prayer, the 89th Psalm, a Treat- 
ise on Idolatry, and other works. The authorities on 
all these points, and for still other traditions respect- 
ing Abraham, may be found collected in Fabricii Cod. 
Pseudepigr. V. T. i, 844 sq.; Eisenmenger, Entd. Ju- 
denth. i, 490; Otho, Lex. Rabb. p. 2 sq.; Beck, ad 
Targ. Chron. ii, 267 ; Stanley, Jewish Church, p. 2 sq. 
We are informed (D’Herbelot, ut sup.) that, A.D. 
1119, Abraham’s tomb was discovered near Hebron, 
in which Jacob, likewise, and Isaac were interred. 
The bodies were found entire, and many gold and sil- 
ver lamps were found in the place. The Mohamme- 
dans have so great a respect for his tomb, that they 
make it their fourth pilzrimage (the three others being 
Mecea, Medina, and Jerusalem). See Hresron. The 
Christians built a church over the cave of Machpelah, 
where Abraham was buried, which the Turks have 
changed into a mosque, and forbidden Christians from 
approaching (Quaresm. /mid. ii, 772). The supposed 
oak of Mamre, where Abraham received the three 
angels, was likewise honored by Christians, as also by 
the Jews ana Pagans (see above). The Koran (iy, 
124) entitles him ‘‘the friend of God” (see Michaelis, 
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Orient. Bibl. iv, 167 sq.; Withof, De Abrah. Amico | 
Dei, Duisb. 1743; Kurtz, Hist. of Old Cov. § 51-68), 

IIL. Typical Character.—The life and character of 
Abraham were in many respects typical. 1. He and 
his family may be regarded as a type of the Church 
of God in after ages. They, indeed, constituted God’s 
ancient Church. Not that many scattered patriarch- 
al and family churches did not remain: such was 
that of Melchizedek; but a visible church relation 
was established between Abraham’s family and the 
Most High, signified by the visible and distinguish- 
ing sacrament of circumcision, and followed by new 
and enlarged revelations of truth. Two purposes 
were to be answered by this—the preservation of the 
true doctrine of salvation in the world, which is the 
great and solemn duty of every branch of the Church 
of God, and the manifestation of that truth to others. 
Both were done by Abraham. Wherever he sojourn- 
ed he built his altars to the true God, and publicly cel- 
ebrated his worship; and, as we learn from the Apos- 
tle Paul, he lived in tents in preference to settling in 
the land of Canaan, though it had been given to him 
for a possession, in order that he might thus proclaim 
his faith in the eternal inheritance of which Canaan 
was a type (Gal. iii, 16-29). 2. The numerous natural 
posterity promised to Abraham was also a type of the 
spiritual seed, the true members of the Church of 
Christ, springing from the Messiah, of whom Isaac was 
the symbol. Thus the Apostle Paul expressly distin- 
guishes between the fleshly and the spiritual seed of | 
Abraham (Gal. iv, 22-31). 3. The faithful offering up 
of Isaac, with its result, was probably the transaction in 
which Abraham, more clearly than in any other, ‘‘ saw 
the day of Christ, and was glad” (John viii, 56). He 
received Isaac from the dead, says Paul, ‘‘in a figure” 
(Heb. xi, 19). This could be a figure of nothing but the 
resurrection of our Lord; and if so, Isaac’s being laid 
upon the altar was a figure of his sacrificial death, 
scenically and most impressively represented to Abra- 
ham. 4. The transaction of the expulsion of Hagar was 
also atype. It was an allegory in action, by which 
the Apostle Paul teaches us (Gal. iv, 22-31) to under- 
stand that the son of the bondwoman represented those 
who are under the law; and the child of the freewom- 
an those who by faith in Christ are supernaturally be- 
gotten into the family of God. The casting out of the 
bondwoman and her son represents also the expulsion 
of the unbelieving Jews from the Church of God, which 
was to be composed of true believers of all nations, all 
of whom, whether Jews or Gentiles, were to become 
“fellow heirs.” 

IV. Covenant Relation.—1. Abraham is to be re- 
garded, further, as standing in a federal or covenant 
relation, not only to his natural seed, but specially 
and eminently to all believers. ‘‘The Gospel,” we 
are told by Paul (Gal. iii, 8), ‘‘ was preached to Abra- 
ham, saying, In thee shall all nations be blessed.” 
‘* Abraham believed in God, and it was accounted to 
him for righteousness ;” in other words, he was justi- 
fied (Gen. xv, 6).. A covenant of gratuitous justifi- 
cation through faith was made with him and his be- 
lieving descendants ; and the rite of circumcision, 
which was not confined to his posterity by Sarah, 
but appointed in every branch of his family, was the 
sign or sacrament of this covenant of grace, and so 
remained till it was displaced by the sacraments ap- 
pointed by Christ. Wherever that sign was, it de- 
clared the doctrine and offered the grace of this cove- 
nant—tree justification by faith, and its glorious re- 
sults—to all the tribes that proceeded from Abraham. 
This same grace is offered to us by the Gospel, who 
become ‘‘Abraham’s seed,” his spiritual children, with 
whom the covenant is established through the same 
faith, and are thus made ‘‘the heirs with him of the 
same promise.” 

2. Abraham is also exhibited to us as the represent- 
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ative of true believers; and in this especially, that the 
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true nature of faith was exhibited in him. This great 
principle was marked in Abraham with the following 
characters; an entire, unhesitating belief in the word 
of God; an unfaltering trust in al! his promises; a 
steady regard to his almighty power, leading him to 
overlook all apparent difficulties and impossibilities 
in every case where God had explicitly promised ; 
and habitual, cheerful, and entire obedience. The 
Apostle has described faith in Heb. xi, 1, and that 
faith is seen living and acting in all its energy in 
Abraham. (Niemeyer, Charakt.ii, 72 sq.) 

V. The intended offering up of Isaac is not to be 
supposed as viewed by Abraham as an act spring- 
ing out of the Pagan practice of human sacrifice, al- 
though this may have somewhat lessened the shock 
which the command would otherwise have occasion- 
ed his natural sympathies. The immolation of hu- 
man victims, particularly of that which was most 
precious, the favorite, the first-born child, appears to 
have been a common usage among many early na- 
tions, more especially the tribes by which Abraham 
was surrounded. It was the distinguishing rite among 
the worshippers of Moloch; at a later period of the 
Jewish history, it was practised by a king of Moab ;_ 
and it was undoubtedly derived by the Carthagini- 
ans from their Phceenician ancestors on the shores of 
Syria. Where it was an ordinary usage, as in the 
worship of Moloch, it was in unison with the char 
acter of the religion and of its deity. It was the 
last act of a dark and sanguinary superstition, which 
rose by regular gradation to this complete triumph 
over human nature. The god who was propitiated 
by these offerings had been satiated with more cheap 
and vulgar victims; he had been glutted to the full 
with human suffering and with human blood. In 
general, it was the final mark of the subjugation of the 
national mind to an inhuman and domineering priest- 
hood. But the Mosaic religion held human sacrifices 
in abhorrence; and the God of the Abrahamitic fam- 
ily, uniformly beneficent, had imposed no duties which 
entailed human. suffering, had demanded no offerinzs 
which were repugnant to the better feelings of our 
nature. The command to offer Isaae as a ‘ burnt 
offering” was, for these reasons, a trial the more se- 
vere to Abraham’s faith. He must, therefore, have 
been fully assured of the Divine command, and he left 
the mystery to be explained by God himself. His 
was a simple act of unhesitating obedience to the com- 
mand of God; the last proof of perfect reliance on the 
certain accomplishment of the Divine promises. Isaac, 
so miraculously bestowed, could be as miraculously 
restored ; Abraham, such is the comment of the Chris- 
tian Apostle, ‘‘ believed that God could even raise him 
up from the dead” (Heb. xi, 17). 

VI. The wide and deep impression made by the 
character of Abraham upon the ancient world is proved 
by the reverence which people of almost all nations 
and countries have paid to him, and the manner in 
which the events of his life have been interwoven in 
their mythology and their religious traditions. Jews, 
Magians, Sabians, Indians, and Mohammedans have’ 
claimed him as the great patriarch and founder of 
their several sects; and his history has been embel- 
lished with a variety of fictions. The ethnological 
relations of the race of Abraham have been lately 
treated by Ewald (Geschichte des Volkes Israel), and by 
Bertheau (Geschichte der Isracliten), who maintain 
that Abraham was the leader of tribes who mizrated 
from Chaldea to the south-west. See ARABIA. 

VII. For further notices, see Stiudlin, Gesch. der Sit- 
tenl. Jesu, i, 93 sq.; Eichhorn, Bibl. d. Bibl. Lit. i, 40 
sq.; Harenberg, in the Biblioth. Brem. Nov. v, 499 sq. 3 
Stackhouse, /ist. of the Bible, i, 123 sq.; Hottinger, 
Hist. Orient. p. 50; Ewald, Isr. Gesch. i, 885 sq.; Ge- 
senius, in the Hall. Encycl. i, 155 sq. See likewise 
Acta Sanctorum, Oct. 9; Augusti, De Fatis et Factis 
Abrahami (Goth. 1730); Hebbing, Hist. of Abraham 
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(Lond. 1746); Gilbank, Hist. of Abr. (Lond. 1773); 
Holst, Leben Abr. (Cherun. 1826); Michaelis, in the 
Biblioth. Brem. vi, 51 sq.; Goetze, De Cultu Abr. 
(Lips. 1702); Sourie, D. Gott Abr. (Hannoy. 1806); 
Hauck, De Abr. in Charris (Lips. 1776); the Christ. 
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Month. Spect. v, 397; Beer, Leben Abr. (Leipz. 1859) ; | 


Basil, Opera, p. 38; Ephraem Syrus, Opera, ii, 312; 
Philo, Opera, ii, 1 sq.; Ambrose, Opera, i, 278 sq.; 
Chrysostom, Opera (Spuria), vi, 646; Cooper, Brief 
Expos. p. 107; Whately, Prototypes, p. 93; Rabadan, 
Mahometism, p. 1; Debaeza, Comment. p. 3; J. H. 
Heidegger, Hist. Pat. p.2; Abramus, Pharus V. T. p. 
168; Dupin, Nouv. Bible, p. 4; Barrington, Works, iii, 
61; Riccaltoun, Works, i, 291; Robinson, Script. Char- 
acters, p.1; Rudge, Lect. on Gen. i, 163; Buddicom, 
Life of Abr. (Lond. 1839); Evans, Seript. Biog. p. 1; 
Williams, Characters of O. T. p.36; A. H. L., Life of 
Abr. (Lond. 1861); Adamson, Abraham (Lond. 1841); 
Blunt, Hist. of Abr. (Lond. 1856) ; Geiger, Ueber Abr. 
(Altd. 1830); Watson, Dict. s. v. 

ABRAHAM’S BOSOM (6 cédroc’ABpadp). There 
was no name which conveyed to the Jews the same 
associations as that of Abraham. As undoubtedly he 
was in the highest state of felicity of which departed 
spirits are capable, ‘to be with Abraham” implied the 
enjoyment of the same felicity; and ‘‘to be in Abra- 
ham’s bosom” meant to be in repose and happiness 
with him (comp. Josephus, De Macc. § 13; 4 Mace. 
xiii, 16). The latter phrase is obviously derived from 
the custom of sitting or reclining at table which pre- 
vailed among the Jews in and before the time of 
Christ. See Accusation. By this arrangement the 
head of one person was necessarily brought almost 
into the bosom of the one who sat above him, or at 
the top of the triclinium, and the guests were so ar- 
ranged that the most favored were placed so as to 
bring them into that situation with respect to the host 
(comp. John xiii, 23; xxi, 20). See Bosom. These 
Jewish images and modes of thought are amply il- 
lustrated by Lightfoot, Schéttgen, and Wettstein, who 
illustrate Seripture from rabbinical sources. It was 
quite usual to describe a just person as being with 
Abraham, or lying on Abraham’s bosom ; and as such 
images. were unobjectionable, Jesus accommodated his 
speech to them, to render himself the more intelligible 
by familiar notions, when, in the beautiful parable of 
the rich man and Lazarus, he describes the condition 
of the latter after death under these conditions (Luke 
Xvi, 22, 23).—Kitto, s.v. See HApzs, 

Abraham, A Sancra Ciara, a Roman Catholic 
preacher, highly popular in Vienna, and remarkable 
for his eccentric writings. His family name was UJ/- 
rich Megerle, and he was born in Baden, 1642. In 
1662 he entered the order of barefooted Augustinians, 
and became distinguished, as a preacher, for directness, 
tact, and pungency, mixed with rudeness. He died 
1709. His sermons and other writings are contained 
in (unfinished) Sdémmdtliche Werke nach dem Original- 
texte (Lindau, 20 vols. 1835-50). His Grammatica 
Religiosa, containing 55 sermons, was reprinted in 
Latin, 1719 (Colon. 4to). 

Abraham, EccueLensis. See EccHELENSIs. 

Abraham, Usgur, a Portuguese Jew, who trans- 
lated the celebrated Spanish Bible of the Jews, first 
printed at Ferrara, in 1553, It is translated word for 
word from the original, which fact, with the use of 
many old Spanish words, only employed in the syna- 
gogues, renders it very obscure. Asterisks (mostly 
omitted in the Holland ed. of 1630) are placed against 
certain words to denote that the exact meaning of the 
original Hebrew words is difficult to determine.— 
First, Bib. Jud. iii, 463. 

Abrahamites (1), a sect of heretics, named from 
their founder Abraham (or Ibrahim), of Antioch, A.D. 
805. They were charged with the Paulician errors, 
and some of them with idolatry and licentiousness ; 
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but for these charges we have only the word of their 
persecutors. See Pauiicrans. (2), a sect of Deists 
in Bohemia, who existed as late as 1782, and professed 
the religion of Abraham before his circumcision, ad- 
mitting no scriptures but the decalogue and the Lord’s 
prayer. They believed in one God, but rejected the 
Trinity, and other doctrines of revelation. They re- 
ceived the doctrines of original sin, the immortality of 
the soul, and future rewards and punishments. They 
were required by Joseph II to incorporate themselves 
with one of the religions tolerated in the empire; and, 
in case of non-compliance, threatened with banishment. 
As the result of obstinate refusal to comply with the 
imperial command, they were transported to Transyl- 
vania. Many persons are still found in Bohemia, be- 
tween whom and the Abrahamites some connection 
may be traced. They are frequently called Nihilists 
and Deists. (See an anonymous Gesch. der Béhmi- 
schen Deisten (1785); Grégoire, Hist. des Sectes rélig. 
v, 419 sq.), 


A’bram, the original name (Gen. xvii, 5) of ABRA; 
HAM (q. V.). 

Abraxas (1) (aBpd%ac or aBpacaé), a mystical 
word composed of the Greek letters a, 8, 0, a, &, a, c, 
which together, according to Greek numeration, make 
up the number 365. Basilides taught that there were 
365 heavens between the earth and the empyrean, and 
as many different orders of angels; and he applied the 
Cabalistic name Abraxas to the Supreme Lord of all 
these heavens (/reneus, lib. i, cap. xxiv, 67). See 
Basruipes. In his system there was an imitation of 
the Pythagorean philosophy with regard to numbers, 
as well as an adoption of Egyptian hieroglyphical 
symbols. Jerome seems to intimate that this was 
done in imitation of the practice of thus representing 
Mithras, the deity of the Persians; or the sun, other 
wise Apollo, the god of healing. For instance: 


a = 1 be = 40 
B = 2 € = 5 
i. = 100 ‘ = 10 
a = 1 0 — 9 
£ = 60 Pe = 100 
¢ ==) 200 s = 200 
Abraxas = 365 Meithras, or Mithras = 365 
Probably Basilides intended, in this way, to express 


the number of intelligences which compose the Plero- 
ma, or the Deity under various manifestations, or the 
sun, in which Pythagoras supposed that the intelli- 
gence resided which produced the world.—A few of 
the modes of deriving this term are subjoined. Bel- 
lerman takes it from the Coptic, the ancient language 
of Egypt; the syllable sadsch (which the Greeks were 
obliged to convert into oa€, or cac, or caZ, as the last 
letter of this word could only be expressed by 2, ¥, or 
Z) signifying ‘‘ word,” and abrak, ‘blessed, holy, 
adorable ;” abraxas being, therefore, ‘“‘ adorable word.” 
Others make it to signify ‘‘the new word.” Beau- 
sobre derives it from a@Bovc, which he renders magnifi- 
cent; and either caw, J save, or od, safety. Others 
find it to signify the mystery of the Trinity and of the 
divinity of Christ: they assume that it is composed of 
the initial letters of the following words: 3, facher ; 
3, son; TAM, spirit; TN, one (that is, one God); 
Xowordc, Christ; "AvOowmoc, man (that is, God-maa) ; 
Lwrno, Saviour. See ABRACADABRA. 

(2.) Abraxas Gems or Images.—A great number of 
relics (gems and plates, or tablets of metal) have been 
discovered, chiefly in Egypt, bearing the word abrazas, 
or an image supposed to designate the god of that 
name. There has been much discussion about these 
relics, some regarding them as all of Basilidian origin ; 
others holding them, in part or in whole, to be Egyp- 
tian. Descriptions of them may be found in Macarii 
Abraras seu de Gem. Basil. Disquisitio, edited by 
Chifflet (Antw. 1657, 4to); Montfaucon, Paleogr. 
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Gree. lib. ii, eap. viii; Passeri, De Gemmis Basilidianis, 
in Gori, Thesaurus Gem. Astrif. (Flor. 1750, 3 vols.4to); 
Bellermann, Ved. die Gemmen der Alten mit dem A braxas- 
bilde (Berlin, 1817-1819) ; Walsh, Ancient Coins, M edals, 


etc. (Lond. 1828, 8vo); Kopp, Paleograuphia Critica | 


(Mannh. 1827, pt. iv). Matter Gin Ilerzog’s Real-En- 
cyklopddie, and in his Histoire du Ginosticisme, vol. iii) 
gives a classilication of them which will tend greatly 
to facilitate their study. Some of them contain the 
Abraxas image alone, or with a shield, spear, or other 
emblems of Gnostic origin. Some have Jewish words 
(e. g. Jehovah, Adonai, ete.) ; others combine the Ab- 
raxas with Persian, Egyptian, or Grecian symbols. 
Montfaucon has divided these gems into seven classes. 
1. Those having the head of a cock, the symbol of the 
sun; 2. Those having the head of a lion, expressive 
of the heat of the sun: these have the inscription Mi- 
thras; 3. Serapis; 4. Sphinxes, apes, and other ani- 
mals; 5. Human figures, with the names of Iao, Saba- 
oth, Adonai, ete. ; 6. Inscriptions without figures; 7. 
Monstrous forms. He gives 300 fac-similes of gems 
with different devices and inscriptions, one of which is 
shown in the accompanying cut from the collection 
of Viscount Strangford. It is of an oval form, con- 
vex on both sides, and both the surface of the stone 
and the impression of the sculpture highly polished, 
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On one side is represented a right line crossed by 
three curyed ones, a figure very common on gnos- 
tic gems, and perhaps representing the golden ‘ can- 


Gnostic Gem. 


dlestick.”’ This is surrounded by the legend AB- 
PACA IAQ, words also of very common use, and 
which are to be found either by themselves, or ac- 
companied by every variety of figure. The word 
TAQ, in a variety of modifications, is also found on 
most of the gems of the Gnostics; and, next to Ab- 
rasax, seems to have been the most portentous and 
mysterious. It is generally supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of the tetragrammaton, M175, or Jehovah, to 
which the Jews attached so awful an importance. 
Irenzus supposes it has allusion to the name by which 
the Divine character of Christ was expressed ; as if 
the AQ was intended to be the Alpha and Omega of 
the Revelation, and the characters 1AQ stood for Jesus 
the ‘* Redeemer, the first and the last.” See Mosheim, 
Comm. i, 417; Matter, Hist. du Gnosticisme, t. iii; Ne- 
ander, Gnost. System, 1818; Neander, Ch. Mist. i, 401; 
Lardner, Works, viii, 852 sq.: Jeremie, Ch. I/ist. p- 
149; Schmid, Pent. Dissertt. (Helmst. 1716); Jablon- 
ski, Nov. Miscell. Lips. vii, 1, 68 sq.; Beausobre, Hist. 
du Manich. ii, 50; Gieseler, in the Stud. u. Kritiken, 
1830, p. 413 sq. (vho shows that not al/ Abraxas gems 
were of Gnostic origin); King, The Gnostics and their 
Remains (Lond. 1864), which contains various cuts of 
gems, but is otherwise of little value. See GNosrr- 
cisM; BASILIpEs. 


Abrech (Heb. abrek’, 38, Sept. knové, Vulg. 
genu flecterent), a word that oceurs only in the original 
of Gen. xli, 43, where it is used in proclaiming the au- 
thority of Joseph. Something similar happened in 
the case of Mordecai, but then seyeral words were em- 
ployed (Esth. yi, 11). If the word be Hebrew, it is 
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probably an imperative (not directly, Buxtorf, Thes. 
Gramm. p. 184; nor the first pers. fut., as explained 
by Aben-Ezra, but the infin. absolute used imperative- 
ly, Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 19) of 73 in Hiphil, and 
would then mean, as in our version, ‘‘ bow the knee” 
(so the Vulg., Erpenius, Luther, Aquila, and the Ven. 
Gr. version). We are indeed assured by Wilkinson 
(Anc. Egyptians, ii, 24) that the word abrek is used to 
the present day by the Arabs when requiring a camel 
to kneel and receive its load. But Luther (subse- 
quently) and others (e. g. Onkelos, the Targum, Syr. 
and Persie versions) suppose the word to be a com- 
pound of 777738, “the father of the state,” and to be 
of Chaldee origin. The Sept. and Samar. understand 
vaguely wherald. It is, however, probably Egyptian, 
slightly modified so as to suit the Hebrew ; and most 
later writers are inclined with De Rossi (Ltym. Egypt. 
p. 1) to repair to the Coptic, in which Aberek or Abrek 
means ‘bow the head” —an interpretation essentially 
agreeing with those of Pfeiffer (Opp. i, 94) and Ja- 
blonski (Opusc. i, 4,5, ed. Water). See SALUTATION, 
But Origen (/Zexapla, i, 49, ed. Montfaucon), anative of 
Egypt, and Jerome (Comment. in loc.), both of whom 
knew the Semitic languages, are of the opinion that 
Abrech means ‘‘a native Egyptian ;’’ and when we 
consider how important it was that Joseph should cease 
to be regarded as a foreigner [see ABOMINATION], it 
has in this sense a significance, as a proclamation of 
naturalization, which no other interpretation conveys 
(see Ameside, De Abrech gyptior. Dresd. 1750). Os- 
burn thinks the title still appears in Joseph’s tomb as 
hb-resh, ‘ royal priest” (Mon. Hist. of Eg. ii, 90). 

Abro’nah. See Epronau. 

Abronas. See ARBONAI. 

Ab’salom (Heb. Abshalom’, DI>83%, fully Adi 
| shalom’, DibeaN, 1 Kings, xv, 2, 10, father of peace, 
ie. peaceful; Sept. ’ABeccadwp, Josephus, “AWaw- 
| Hoc, Ant. xiv, 4, 4), the name of three men. 

1. The third son of David, and his only one (comp. 
1 Kings i, 6) by Maacah, the daughter of Talmai, king 
of Geshur (2 Sam. iii, 3; 1 Chron. iii, 2), born B.C. 
cir. 1050. He was particularly noted for his personal 
beauty, especially his profusion of hair, the incon- 
venient weight of which often (not necessarily ‘‘ every 
year,” as in the Auth. Vers.) compelled him to cut it 
off, when it was found to weigh ‘‘ 200 shekels after the 
king's weight’”—an amount variously estimated from 
112 ounces (Geddes) to 7$ ounces (A. Clarke), and, at 
least, designating an extraordinary quantity (2 Sam. 
xiv, 25-26; see Journal de Trevour, 1702, p. 176; 
Diedrichs, Ueb. d.. Haare Absalom’s, Gott. 1776; 
Handb. d. A. T. p. 142 sq.; Bochart, Opp. ii, 384). 

David's other child by Maacah was a daughter 
named Tamar, who was also yery beautiful. _ She be- 
came the object of lustful regard to her half-brother 
Amnon, Dayid’s eldest son; and was violated by him, 
in pursuance of a plot suggested by the artful Jonadab 
(2 Sam, xiii, 1-20), B.C. cir. 1033. . See Amnon. In 
all cases where polygamy is allowed we find that the © 
honor of a sister is in the guardianship of her full 
brother, more even than in that of her father, whose 
interest in her is considered less peculiar and intimate 
(see Niebuhr, Beschr. p. 39). We trace this notion 
even in the time of Jacob (Gen. xxxiy, 6, 13, 25 sq.). 
So in this case the wrong of Tamar was taken up by 
Absalom, who kept her secluded in his own house, and 
brooded silently over the injury he had sustained. It 
was not until two years had passed that Absalom found 
opportunity for the bloody revenge he had meditated. 
He then held a great sheep-shearing at Baal-hazo1 near 
Ephraim, to which he invited all the king’s sons; and, 
to lull suspicion, he also solicited the presence cf his 
father. As he expected, David declined for himself, 
but allowed Amnon and the other princes to attend. 
They feasted together; and when they were warm. 
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with wine Amnon was set upon and slain by the ser-| 
vants of Absalom, according to the previous directions 
of their master. The others fled to Jerusalem, filling 
the king with grief and horror by the tidings which 
they brought. Absalom hastened to Geshur, and re- 
mained there three years with his grandfather, king 
Talmai (2 Sam. xiii, 23-34). See Gesuur. 

Absalom, with all his faults, was eminently dear to 
his father. David mourned every day after the ban- 
ished fratricide, whom a regard for public opinion and 
a just horror of his crime forbade him to recall. His 
secret wishes to have home his beloved though guilty | 
son were, however, discerned by Joab, who employed 
a clever woman of Tekoah to lay a supposed case be- 
fore him for judgment; and she applied the antici- 
pated decision so adroitly to the case of Absalom, that 
the king discovered the object and detected the inter- 
position of Joab. Regarding this as in some degree 
expressing the sanction of public opinion, David glad- 
ly commissioned Joab to “call home his banished.” 
Absalom returned; but David controlled his feelings, 
and declined to admit him to his presence. After two 
years, however, Absalom, impatient of his disgrace, 
found means to compel the attention of Joab to his 
case; and through him a complete reconciliation was 
thus effected, and the father once more indulged him- 
self with the presence of his son (2 Sam. xiii, 39; 
xiv, 33), B.C. cir. 1027. Scarcely had he returned 
when he began to cherish aspirations to the throne, 
which he must have known was already pledged to 
another (see 2 Sam. vfi, 12). His reckless ambition | 
was probably only quickened by the fear lest Bath- | 
sheba’s child should supplant him in the succession, to | 
which he would feel himself entitled, ds of royal birth 
on his mother’s side as well as his father’s, and as be- 
ing now Dayid’s eldest surviving son, since we may 
infer that the second son, Chileab, was dead, from no 
mention being made of him after 2 Sam. iii, 3. It is 
harder to account for his temporary success, and the 
imminent danger which befell so powerful a govern- 
ment as his father’s. The sin with Bathsheba had 
probably weakened David’s moral and religious hold | 
upon the people; and as he grew older he may have 
become less attentive to individual complaints, and 
that personal administration of justice which was one 
of an Eastern king’s chief duties. The populace were 
disposed to regard Absalom’s pretensions with favor ; 
and by many arts he so succeeded in winning their 
affections that when, four years (the text has erro- 
neously 40 years; comp. Josephus, Ant. vii, 9,1; see) 
Kennicott, Diss. p. 267; Ewald, sr. Gesch. ii, 637) | 
after his return from Geshur, he repaired to Hebron, 
and there proclaimed himself king, the great body of 
the people declared for him. It is probable that the 
great tribe of Judah had taken some offence at David's 
government, perhaps from finding themselves com- 
pletely merged in one united Israel; and that they 
hoped secretly for pre-eminence under the less wise 
and liberal rule of his son. Thus Absalom selects | 
Hebron, the old capital of Judah (now supplanted by 
Jerusalem), as the scene of the outbreak ; Amasa, his | 
chief captain, and Ahithophel of Giloh, his principal | 
counsellor, are both of Judab, and, after the rebellion 
was crushed, we see signs of ill-feeling between Judah | 
and the other tribes (xix, 41). But whatever the) 
causes may have been, the revolt was at first com- 
pletely successful. David found it expedient to quit 
Jerusalem and retire to Mahanaim, beyond the Jordan. 
When Absalom heard of this, he proceeded to Jeru- 
salem and took possession of the throne without oppo- | 
sition. Among those who had joined him was Ahith- | 
ophel, who had been David's counsellor, and whose 
profound sagacity caused his counsels to be regarded 
like oracles in Israel. This defection alarmed David 
more than any other single circumstance in the affair, 
and he persuaded his friend Hushai to go and join Ab- | 
salom, in the hope that he might be made instrumen- | 
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tal in turning the sagacious counsels of Ahithophel to 
foolishness. he first piece of advice which Ahitho- 
phel gave Absalom was that he should publicly take 
possession of that portion of his father’s harem which 
had been left behind in Jerusalem; thus fulfilling Na- 
than’s prophecy (2 Sam. xiii, 11). This was not only 
a mode by which the succession to the throne might 
be confirmed [see AnisHac; comp. Herodotus, iii, 
68], but in the present case, as suggested by the wily 
counsellor, this villanous measure would dispose the 
people to throw themselves the more unreservedly 
into his cause, from the assurance that no possibility 
of reconcilement between him and bis father remain- 
ed. But David had left friends who watched over 
his interests. Hushai had not then arrived. Soon 
after he came, when a council of war was held to con- 
sider the course of operations to be taken against Da- 
vid. Ahithophel counselled that the king should be 
pursued that very night, and smitten while he was 
“weary and weak handed, and before he had time to 
recover strength.” Hushai, however, whose object 
was to gain time for David, speciously urged, from 
the known valor of the king, the possibility and disas- 
trous consequences of a defeat, and advised that all 
Israel should be assembled against him in such force 
as it would be impossible for him to withstand. Fa- 
tally for Absalom, the counsel of Hushai was pre- 
ferred to that of Ahithophel; and time was thus af- 
forded for the king, by the help of his influential fol- 
lowers, to collect his resources, as well as for the peo- 
ple to reflect upon the undertaking in which so many 
of them had embarked. David soon raised a large 
force, which he properly organized and separated into 
three divisions, commanded severally Ly Joab, Abish- 
ei, and Ittaiof Gath. The king himself intended to 
take the chief command; but the people refused to 
allow him to risk his valued life, and the command 
then devolved upon Joab. The battle took place in 
the borders of the forest of Ephraim ; and the tactics 
cf Joab, in drawing the enemy into the wood, and 
there hemming them in, so that they were destroyed 
with ease, eventually, under the providence of God, 
decided the action against Absalom. Twenty thou- 
sand of his troops were slain, and the rest fled to their 
homes. Absalom himself fled on a swift mule; but 
as he went. the boughs of a terebinth (or oak; see 
Thomson's Land and Book, i, 374; ii, 224) tree caught 
the long hair in which he gloried, and he was left 
suspended there (comp. Josephus, Ant. vii, 10, 2; 
Celsii Hierob. i, 43). The charge which David had 
given to the troops to respect the life of Absalom pre- 
vented any one from slaying him; but when Joab 
heard of it, he hastened to the spot and pierced him 
through with three darts. His hedy was then taken 
down and cast into a pit there in the forest, and a 
heap of stones was raised upon it as a sign of abhor- 
rence (see Thomson, ibid. ii, 234). David's fondness 
for Absalom was unextinguished by all that had pass- 
cd; and as he sat, awaiting tidings of the battle, at 
the gate of Mahanaim, he was probably more anx- 
ious to learn that Absalom lived than that the battle 
was gained; and no sooner did he hear that Absalom 
was dead, than he retired to the chamber above the 
gate, to give went to his paternal anguish. The 
victors, as they returned, slunk into the town like 
criminals when they heard the bitter wailings of the 
king: ‘*O my son Absalom! my son, my son Absa- 
lom! would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my 
son, my son!’ The consequences of this weakness 
might have been most dangerous, had not Joab gone 
up to him, and, after sharply rebuking him for thus 
discouraging those who had risked their lives in his 
cause, induced him to go down and cheer the return- 
ing warriors by his presence (2 Sam. xv, 1; xix, 8; 
comp. Psa. iii, title), B.C. cir. 1023.—Kitto, s. v. 
Absalom is elsewhere mentioned only in 2 Sam. xx, 
6; 1 Kings ii, 7, 28; xv, 2,10; 2 Chron. xi, 20, 21; 
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from the last two of which passages he appears to 
have left only a daughter (having lost three sons, 2 
Sam, xiv, 27; comp. xviii, 18), who was the grand- 
mother of Abijah (q. v.). See, generally, Niemeyer, 
Charakt. iv, 319 sq.; Kitto, Daily Bible IMlust. in loc. ; 
Debaeza, Com. Allegor. p. 5; Evans, Script. Biog. D. 
1; Lindsay, Lect. ii; Dietric, Anti. p. 353; Laurie, 
Lect. p. 68; Harris, Works, p. 209; Spencer, Ser- 
mons, p. 273; Simeon, Works, iii, 281, 294; Dibdin, 
Sermons, iii, 410; Williams, Sermons, ii, 190. See 
Davip; Joan. 

Axssstom’s Toms, A remarkable monument bear- 
ing this name makes a conspicuous figure in the Val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat, outside Jerusulem; and it has 
been noticed and described by almost all travellers. 
It is close by the lower bridge over the Kedron, and 
is a square isolated block hewn out from the rocky 
ledge so as to leave an area or nich2 around it. The 
body of this monument is about 24 feet square, and is 
ornamented on each side with two columns and two 
half columns of the Ionic order, with pilasters at the 
corners. The architrave exhibits triglyphs and Doric 
ornaments. The elevation is about 18 or 20 feet to 
the top of the architrave, and thus far it is wholly cut 
from the rock. But the adjacent rock is here not so 
high as in the adjoining tomb of Zecharias (so called), 
and therefore the upper part of the tomb has been car- 
ried up with mason-work of large stones. This con- 
sists, first, of two square layers, of which the upper 
one is smaller than the lower; and then a small dome 
or cupola runs up into a low spire, which appears to 
have spread out a little at the top, like an opening 
flame. This mason-work is perhaps 20 feet high, giv- 
ing to the whole an elevation of about 40 feet. There 
is a small excavated chamber in the body of the tomb, 
into which a hole had been broken through one of the 
sides several centuries ago. Its present Mohamme- 
dan name is Tantur Faraon (Biblioth. Sac. 1843, p. 34). 
The old travellers who refer to this tomb, as well'as 
Calmet after them, are satisfied that they find the 
history of it in 2 Sam. xviii, 18, which states that Ab- 
salom, having no son, built a monument to keep his 
name in remembrance, and that this monument was 
called ‘ Absalom’s Place” (BNDLSN 533, Absalom’s 
Hand, as in the margin; Sept. Xelo "ABecoawy, Vulg. 
Manus Absalom), that is, index, memorial, or monu- 
ment. See Hanp. Later writers, however, dispute 
such a connection between this history and any of 
the existing monuments on this spot. ‘‘ The style 
of architecture and embellishment,” writes Dr. Rob- 
inson (Bib. Res. i, 519 sq.), ‘‘shows that they are of 
a later period than most of the other countless sepul- 
chres round about the city, which, with few excep- 
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tions, are destitute of architectural ornament. But 
the foreign ecclesiastics, who crowded to Jerusalem in 
the fourth century, found these monuments here ; 
and, of course, it became an object to refer them to 
persons mentioned in the Scriptures. Yet, from that 
day to this, tradition seems never to have become 
fully settled as to the individuals whose names they 
should bear. The /tin. Hieros. in A.D, 333 speaks 
of the two monolithic monuments as the tombs of 
Isaiah and Hezekiah. Adamnus, about A.D. 697, 
mentions only one of these, and calls it the tomb of 
Jehoshaphat. ... The historians of the Crusades ap- 
pear not to have noticed these tombs. The first men- 
tion of a tomb of Absalom is by Benjamin of Tudela, 
who gives to the other the name of king Uzziah ; 
and from that time to the present day the accounts of 
travellers have been varying and inconsistent.” Yet 
so eminent an architect as Prof. Cockerell speaks of 
this tomb of Absalom as a monument of antiquity, 
perfectly corresponding with the ancient notices (Ath- 
enceum, Jan. 28, 1843). Notwithstanding the above 
objections, therefore, we are inclined to identify the 
site of this monument with that of Scripture. Jose- 
phus (Ant. vii, 10, 3) says that it was ‘‘a marble pil- 
lar in the king’s dale [the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
which led to ‘‘ the king’s gardens” |, two furlongs dis- 
tant from Jerusalem,” as if it were extant in his day. 
The simple monolith pillar may naturally have been 
replaced in after times by a more substantial monu- 
ment. See Pirtar. It is worthy of remark that the 
tradition which connects it with Absalom is not a 
monkish one merely; the Jewish residents likewise, 
who would not be likely to borrow from Christian 
legends, have been in the habit from time immemo- 
rial of casting a stone at it and spitting, as they pass 
by it, in order to show their horror at the rebellious 
conduct of this unnatural son. (See Williams, Hody 
City, ii, 451; Olin’s Travels, ii, 145; Pococke, Last, 
ii, 34; Richter, Wallf. p. 33; Rosenmiller’s Ansich- 
ten von Palastina, ii, plate 14; Wilson, Lands of Bible, 
i, 488; Thomson’s Land and Book, ii, 482; Crit. Sac. 
Thes. Nov. i, 676; Frith, Palest. photographed, pt. 21). 

2. (Sept. AGsosa\wpoc.) The father of Matathias 
(1 Mace. xi, 70) and Jonathan (1 Macc. xiii, 11), two 
of the generals under the Maccabees. 

3. (Sept. ABsooahwp.) One of the two Jews sent 
by Judas Maccabeeus with a petition to the viceroy 
Lysias (2 Mace. xi, 17, in some ‘“‘ Absalon’). 

Absalon, or Axel, archbishop of Lund, in Swe- 
den, and primate of the kingdoms of Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Norway, was born in the island of Zealand, 
in 1128. After finishing his studies at Paris, he de- 
voted himself to the priesthood, and was appointed 
bishop of Roeskilde in 1158. He was at the same 
time made prime-minister and general of the armies 
of Waldemar. In the latter capacity he overcame the 
Wends, and established Christianity there. In 1178 
he was made archbishop of Lund, but still retained the 
see of Roeskilde, and remained in Zealand until 1191. 
He also quelled a rebellion in the district of Schoonen ; 
and after Canute VI had ascended the throne he help- 
ed this prince in repulsing his rival, the Duke of Pome- 
rania, and in conquering Mecklenbourg and Estonia. 
These occupations did not prevent his attending dili- 
gently to his clerical duties. In 1187 he called a 
national council to regulate the ceremonial of the 
churches. He was also a patron of the sciences and 
of literature. He died in the convent of Soroe in 1201. 
—Neander, Ch. Hist. iv, 81; Ilgen, Zeitschrift, 1832, i, 

Absinthium. See Wormwoop. 


Absolution, the act of loosing or setting free. In 
civil law it is a sentence by which the party accused 
is declared innocent of the crime laid to his charge, 
and is equivalent to acquittal. In the Roman theol- 
ogy it signifies the act by which the priest declares the 
sins of penitent persons to be remitted to them. 


ABSOLUTION 


1, In the first centuries, the restoration of a peni- 
tent to the bosom of the Christian Church was deemed 
a matter of great importance, and was designed not 
only to be a means of grace to the individual, but also 
a benefit to the whole body. Absolution was at that 
time simply reconciliation with the Church, and res- 
toration to its communion, without any reference to the 
remission of sins, Early writers, such as Tertullian, 
Novatian, Cyprian, Athanasius, Basil, Chrysostom, 
Jerome, and Cyril, lay great stréss on the fact that the 
forgiveness of sins is the prerogative of God only, and 
can never belong to any priest or bishop. After the 
fourth century, as the practice of private penance pre- 
vailed, the doctrine of ministerial absolution of sins 
began to gain ground, and was at length exalted to 
the rank of a sacrament. ; 

2. Five kinds of absolution are mentioned by the 
early writers. a. That of baptism. 0}. The eucharist. 
ce. The word and doctrine. qd. The imposition of hands, 
and prayer. e. Reconciliation to the Church by re- 
laxation of censures. Baptism in the ancient Church 
was called absolution, because remission of sins was 
supposed to be connected with this ordinance. It 
is termed by Augustine ‘‘ absolutio; or, ‘ sacramen- 
tum absolutionis et remissionis peccatorum.” It had 
no relation to penitential discipline, being never given 
to persons who had once received baptism. The ab- 
solution of the eucharist had some relation to peni- 
tential discipline, but did not solely belong to it. 
It was given to all baptized persons who never fell 
under discipline, as well as to those who fell and 
were restored. In both respects it was called the 
perfection or consummation of a Christian (rd ré- 
Aeov). The absolution of the word and doctrine was 
declarative. It was that power which the minis- 
ters of Christ have, to make declaration of the terms 
of reconciliation and salvation to mankind. The ab- 
solution of itercession and prayer was generally con- 
nected with all other kinds of absolution. Prayers 
always attended baptism and the Eucharist, and also 
the final reception of penitents into the Church. The 
absolution of reconcilement to the Church took place at 
the altar, after canonical penance, and is often refer- 
red to, in earlier writers, by the terms, ‘ granting 
peace,” ‘‘ restoring to communion,” ‘‘ reconciling to 
the church,” ‘‘ loosing bonds,” ‘‘ granting indulgence 
and pardon.” Some councils enacted that the absolu- 
tion of a penitent should only be granted by the bishop 
who had performed the act of excommunication, or by 
his successor. Severe penalties were inflicted on any 
who violated this regulation. Various ceremonies ac- 
companied this act. The time selected was usually 
Passion-week ; and, from this circumstance, the restora- 
tion is called hebdomas indulgentiw. If not in Passion- 
week, it took place at some time appointed by the 
bishop. The act was performed in the church, when 
the people were assembled for divine worship, and 
usually immediately before the administration of the 
Lord’s supper. The penitent, kneeling before the al- 
tar-table, or the reading-desk (ambo), was absolved by 
the bishop, by the imposition of hands, and by prayer. 
As the act was designated by the phrase Dare pacem, 
it is probable that a form was used which contained in 
it the expression, ‘‘ Depart in peace.” 
Psalm was usually sung on the occasion, but not as a 
necessary part of the service. Immediately after the 
ceremony, the absolved were admitted to the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper, and from that moment re- 
stored to all church privileges, with one exception, 
that a minister, under these circumstances, was reck- 
oned among the laity, and a layman disqualified for 
the clerical office. In the case of heretics, chrism was 
added to the imposition of hands, to denote their re- 
ception of the Holy Spirit of peace on their restoration 
to the peace and unity of the Church. The bishop 
touched with oil the forehead, eyes, nose, mouth, and 
ears of the penitent, saying, ‘‘ This is the sign of the 
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gifts of the Holy Ghost.” The Roman Church has 
also a form of absolution for the dead (absolutio defunc- 
torum). It consists in certain prayers performed by 
the priest, after the celebration of the mass for a de- 
ceased person, for his delivery from purgatory. 

3. The Roman Church practises sucramental absolu- 
tion. According to the decision of the Council of 
Trent (sess. xiv, cap. vi, etc. can. ix), the priest is 
judge as well as the minister of Jesus Christ; so that 
the meaning of the words, ego te absolvo w peccatis tuis 
m nomine Patris et Fulix et Spiritus Sancti. Amen, is 
not merely, ‘‘I declare to thee that thy sins are remit- 
ted,” but, ‘As the minister of Jesus Christ, I remit thy 
sins.” The view of the Greek Church appears to be 
that ‘‘ Penitence is a mystery, or sacrament, in which 
he who confesses his sins is, on the outward declaration 
of pardon by the priest, inwardly loosed from his sins 
by Jesus Christ himself” (Longer Catechism of the Rus- 
sian Church, by Blackmore). It is very plain that the 
New Testament does not sanction the power claimed 
by the Roman hierarchy, and that it is altogether in- 
consistent with the teaching of the earlier fathers of 
the Church. When Jesus Christ says to his minis- 
ters, ‘‘ Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted ; 
and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained,” 
he imparts to them a commission to declare with au- 
thority the Christian terms of pardon, and he also 
gives them a power of inflicting and remitting ecclesi- 
astical censures; that is, admitting into a Christian 
congregation or excluding from it. Absolution in the 
New Testament does not appear to mean more than 
this ; and in early ecclesiastical writers it is generally 
confined to the remission of church censures, and re- 
admission into the congregation. It is generally 
agreed that the indicative form of absolution—that is, 
““T absolve thee’”’—instead of the deprecatory—that is, 
‘* Christ absolve thee’”’—was introduced in the twelfth 
or thirteenth century, just before the time of Thomas 
Aquinas, who was one of the first that wrote in de- 
fence of it. The Greek Church still retains the depre- 
catory form. See INDULGENCE, 

4. ‘*The Church of England also holds the doctrine 
of absolution, but restrains herself to what she sup- 
poses to be the Scriptural limits within which the pow- 
er is granted, which are the pronouncing God’s for- 
giveness of sins upon the supposition of the existence 
of that state of mind to which forgiveness is granted. 
The remission of sins is God's special prerogative— 
‘Who can forgive sins but God only ?’ (Luke v, 21)— 
but the public declaration of such remission to the 
penitent is, like all other ministrations in the Church, 
committed to men as God’s ministers. The Church 
of England has three forms of absolution. In that 
which occurs in the morning seryice, the act of pardon 
is declared to be God’s. The second form, in the com- 
munion service, is precatory ; it expresses the earnest 
wish that God may pardon the sinner. The third form, 
in the visitation of the sick, is apparently more uncon- 
ditional, but not really so; since it is spoken to those 
who ‘truly repent and believe in God.’ The words 
of absolution which follow must be interpreted accord- 
ing to the analogy of the two other forms, which refer 
the act of pardon to God. And that the Church does 
not regard the pronouncing of this absolution as neces- 
sary, or as conducive to the sinner’s pardon, is evident 
from the absence of any injunction or admonition to 
that effect. It is noticed in the rubric, apparently, as 
an indulgence to the sick man if he heartily desire it; 
but no hint is given that he ought to desire it, nor any 
exhortation to seek it.” See Palmer On the Church, 
ii, 280; Wheatly On Common Prayer, 440 sq.; ‘Bing- 
ham, Orig. Eccl. bk. xix, ch. i; Pascal, Liturg. Cathol. 
p. 34; Coleman, Christ. Antig. ch. xxii, § 8; Elliott, 
Delineation of Romanism, i, 303. Compare CONFES- 
SION; PENANCE. 


Abstemii, a name given to such persons as could 


ABSTINENCE 


not partake of the cup at the Eucharist on account of | (Rom. xiv, 1-3; 1 Cor. viii). 


their natural aversion to wine. 


Abstinence (aciria, not eating, Acts xxvii, 21), 
a general term, applicable to any object from which 
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one abstains, while fwsting is a species of abstinence, | 


namely, from food, See Fast. The general term is 
likewise used in the particular sense to imply a par- 
tial abstinence from particular food, but faust signifies 
an abstinence from food altogether. Both are spoken 
of in the Bible as a religious duty. Abstinence again 
differs from temperance, which is a moderate use of 
food or drink usually taken, and is sometimes extended 
to other indulgences; while abstinence (in reference 
to food) is a refraining entirely from the use of certain 
articles of diet, or a very slizht partaking of ordinary 
meals, in cases where absolute fasting would be hazard- 
ous to health. See SeLF-DENIAT, 

1. Jewish.—The first example of abstinence which 
occurs in Scripture is that in which the use of blood is 
forbidden to Noah (Gen. ix, 20). See Broop. The 
next is that mentioned in Gen. xxxii, 32: ‘‘ The chil- 
dren of Israel eat not of the sinew which shrank, which 
is upon the hollow of the thigh, wnto this day, because 
he (the angel) touched the hollow of Jacob’s thigh in 
the sinew that shrank.” See Sryew. This practice 
‘of particular and commemorative abstinence is here 
mentioned by anticipation long after the date of the 
fact referred to, as the phrase “‘unto this day” inti 
mates. No actual instance of the practice occurs in 
the Scripture itself, but the usage has always been 
kept up; and to the present day the Jews generally 
abstain from the whole hind-quarter on account of 
the trouble and expense of extracting the particular 
sinew (Allen’s Modern Judaism, p. 421). By the law 
abstinence from blood was confirmed, and the use of 
the flesh of even lawful animals was forbidden, if the 
manner of their death rendered it impossible that they 
should be, or uncertain that they were, duly exsan- 
guinated (Exod. xxii, 31; Deut. xiv, 21). A broad 
rule was also laid down by the law, defining whole 
classes of animals that might not be eaten (Lev. xi). 
See AnrmaAL; Foon. Certain parts of lawful animals, 
as being sacred to the altar, were also interdicted. 
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These were the large lobe of the liver, the kidneys. 


and the fat upon them, as well as the tail of the ‘ fat- 
tailed” sheep (Ley. iii, 9-11). Every thing conse- 
crated to idols was also forbidden (Exod. xxxiy, 15). 
In conformity with these rules the Israelites abstained 
generally from food which was more or less in use 
among other people. Instances of abstinence from 
allowed food are not frequent, except in commemo- 
rative or afflictive fasts. The forty days’ abstinence 
of Moses, Elijah, and Jesus are peculiar cases, requir- 
ing to be separately considered. See Fastinc. The 
priests were commanded to abstain from wine previous 
to their actual ministrations (Ley. x, 9), and the same 
abstinence was enjoined to the Nazarites during the 
whole period of their separation (Num. vi, 5). See 
Nazarirre. A constant abstinence of this kind was, 
at a later period, voluntarily undertaken by the Re- 
chabites (Jer. xxxv, 16,18). See Recuasirr. : 


Among the early Christian converts there were 
some who deemed themselves bound to adhere to the 
Mosaical limitations regarding food, and they accord- 


ingly abstained from flesh sacrificed to idols, as well | 


as from animals which the law accounted unclean; 
while others contemned this as a weakness, and ex- 
ulted in the liberty wherewith Christ had made his 
followers free. This question was repeatedly refer- 
red to the Apostle Paul, who laid down some admi- 
rable rules on the subject, the purport of which was, 
thet every one was at liberty to act in this matter ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own conscience, but that 
the strong-minded had better abstain from the exer- 
cise of the freedom they possessed whenever it might 
prove an occasion of stumbling to a weak brother 


| repeating every two or three days. 
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In another place the 
same apostle reproves certain sectaries who should 


| arise, forbidding marriage, and enjoining abstinence 
| from meats which God had created to be received with 


thanksgiving (1 Tim. iv, 3, 4). The council of the 
apostles at Jerusalem decided that no other abstinence 
regarding food should be imposed upon the converts 
than ‘‘from meats offered to idols, from blood, and 
from things strangled” (Acts xv, 29). Paul says 
Cor. ix, 25) that wrestlers, in order to obtain a cor- 
ruptible crown, abstain from all things, or from every 
thing which might weakenthem. In his First Epistle 
to Timothy (iv, 3), he blames certain heretics who 
condemned marriage, and the use of meats which God 
hath created. He requires Christians to abstain from 
all appearance of evil (1 Thess. v, 22), and, with much 
stronger reason. from every thing really evil, and con- 
trary to religion and piety. See FLesu; ALISGEMA, 

The Essenes, a sect ainong the Jews which is not 
mentioned by name in the Scriptures, led a more ab- 
stinent life than any recorded in the sacred books. 
See Essenes. They refused all pleasant food, eating 
nothing but coarse bread and drinking only water ; 
and some of them abstained from food altogether un- 
til after the sun had set (Philo, De Vita Contempla- 
tiva, p. 692, 696). That abstinence from ordinary food 
was practised by the Jews medicinally is not shown 
in Scripture, but is more than probable, not only 
as a dictate of nature, but as a common practice of 
their Egyptian neizhbors, who, we are informed by 
Diodorus (i, 82), ‘‘ being persuaded that the majority 
of diseases proceed from indigestion and excess of eat- 
ing, had frequent recourse to abstinence, emetics, slight 
doses of medicine, and other simple means of relieving 
the system, which some persons were in the habit of 
See Porphyry, 
De Abst. iy.—Kitto, s.v. See UNCLEANNESS. 

~ 2. Christiana. Larly.—In the early Church cate- 
chumens could be admitted to baptism; they were re- 
quired, according to Cyril and Jerome, to observe a 
season of abstinence and prayer for forty days ; accord~- 
ing to others, of twenty days. Extreme caution and 
care were observed in the ancient Church in receiving 
candidates into communion, the particulars of which 
may be found under the head CATECHUMENS. — Super- 
stitious abstinence by the clergy was deemed a crime. 
If they abstained from flesh, wine, marriage, or any 
thing lawful and innocent, in accordance with the heret- 
ical and false notions that the creatures of God were not 
good, but polluted and unclean, they were liable to be 
deposed from office. See ABstTineNTS. There was al- 
ways much disputation between the Church and several 
heretical sects on the subjects of meats and marriage. 
The Manichees and Priscillianists professed a higher 
degree of spirituality and refinement, because they ab- 
stained from wine and flesh as things unlawful and 
unclean, and on this account censured the Church as 
impure in allowing men the moderate and just use of 
them. The Apostolical Canons enjoin, ‘‘ That if any 
bishop, presbyter, or deacon, or any other clerk, ab- 
stain from marriage, flesh, or wine, not for exercise, 
but abhorrence—forgetting that God made all things 
very good, and created man male and female, and 
speaking evil of the workmanship of God, unless he 
correct his error, he shall be deposed, and cast out of 
the church.” At the same time, strict observance of 
the fasts of the church was enjoined, and deposition 
was the penalty in case of non-compliance with the 
directions of the canons on this subject. 

b. Komish.—In the Romish Church a distinction is 
made between fasting and abstinence, and different 
days are appointed to each. On days of fasting, one 
meal in twenty-four hours is allowed; but on days of 
abstinence, provided flesh is not eaten and the meal 
is moderate, a collation is allowed in the evening. 
Their days of abstinence are all the Sundays in Lent, 
St. Mark’s day, if it does not fall in Easter-week, the 
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three Rogation-days, all Saturdays throughout the | 
year, with the Fridays which do not fall within the 

twelve days of Christmas. The observance of St. 

Mark’s day as a day of abstinence is said to be in im- 

itation of St. Mark’s disciples, the first Christians of 

Alexandria, who are said to have been eminent for 
their prayer, abstinence, and sobriety. The Roman 

days of fasting are, all Lent except Sundays, the Em- 
ber-days, the vigils of the more solemn feasts, and all 
Fridays except such as fall between Easter and the 
Ascension. See CALENDAR. 

c. Protestant.—The Church of England, in the table 
of vigils, mentions fasts and days of abstinence sep- 
arately ; but in the enumeration of particulars, they are 
called indifferently days of fasting or abstinence, and 
the words seem to refer to the same thing. The Word 
of God never teaches us that abstinence is good and 
valuable per se, but only that it ministers to holiness ; 
and so it is an instrument, not an end.— Bingham, 
Orig. Eccles, bk. x, ch. 11,§ 9. See Ascericism. 

Abstinents, a sect of heretics that appeared in 
France and Spain about the end of the third century, 
during the persecutions of Diocletian and Maximin. 
They condemned marriage and the use of flesh and 
wine, Which they said were made not by God, but by 
the devil. See ABSTINENCE. 


Absus, a river of Palestine, according to Vibius 
Sequester (sce Reland, Palest. p. 297), prob. the ** gen- 
tle stream” (mollis) referred to by Lucan (y, 485), and 
by Cesar (Bell. Civ. iii, 13), as having been crossed by 
Pompey near Apollonia; hence, no doubt, the brook- 
jet that enters the Mediterranean at this place. 

Abu’bus (APouBoe, prob. of Syrian origin), the 
father of Ptolemy, the general of Antiochus, who slew 
Simon Maccabeeus (1 Mace. xvi, 11, 15). 

Abul-faraj (ApuL-rPuaracivus, or ABULFARA- 
DASCH), GreGory (called also Bar-Hebraus, from his 
father haying been originally a Jew), was the son of 
Aaron, a physician of Malatia, in Armenia, and was 
born in 1226, and, like his father, was a Jacobite. He 
applied himself to the study of the Syriac and Arabic 
languages, philosophy, theology, and medicine: in the 
latter he became a great proficient, and acquired a 
high reputation among the Moslems. When only 
twenty-one years of age he was made bishop of Guba 
by the Jacobite patriarch Ignatius; and in 1247 he 
was made bishop of Aleppo. About 1266 he was 
made Maphrian, or primate of the Jacobites in the 
Fast, which dignity he retained till his death, in 1286. 
His works are very numerous; the best known is the 
Syriac Chronicle, which is largely cited by Gibbon, 
and is, in fact, a repository of Eastern history. It 
consists of two parts: 1. The Dynasties—a Civil Chron- 
icle from Adam to A.D. 1286; 2. An Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, which again falls into two divisions: (1.) A Cat- 
alogue and Chronicle of the Patriarchs of Antioch, 
called by this author the Pontiffs of the West; (2.) A 
Catalogue and Chronicle of the Primates, Patriarchs, 
and Maphrians of the East. The Civil Chronicle is pub- 
lished in Syriac and Latin, from the Bodleian MS., 
under the title Chronicon Syriacum, ed. P. J. Bruns and 
G. G. Kirsch (Lips. 1788, 2 vols. 4to); an abridgment 
of the whole chronicle made in Arabic by Abul-faraj, 
in Arabic and Latin by Pococke, under the title His- 
toria Compendiosa Dynastiarum, ab Ed, Pocockio inter- | 
prete (Oxon. 1663, 2 vols. 4to). A complete edition 
was proposed in Germany by Bernstein, in 1847, but 
nothing beyond the prospectus has yet appeared. The 
‘ Reclesiastical History” exists in MS. in the Vatican 
and Bodleian (?) libraries. The autobiography of 
Abul-faraj is given by Assemanni, Bibliotheca Orien- 
talis, tom. ii. See Cave, Mist. Lit. Ann. 1284; Chris- 
tian Remembrancer, vol. Xxx, p. 300. 

Abima. See RumAn. 

Abina (our father), the title given by the Abys- 
sinian Christians to their metropolitan, They receive | 


'of perhaps four millions. 


9 ABYSSINIAN 

this prelate from the Coptic patriarch of Alexandria. 
At one time, when the Abyssinians were greatly op- 
pressed, they applied to the pope for help, promising 
never again to accept their metropolitan from the 
Coptic patriarch ; but this forced submission to Rome 
did not last long. See Apyssinran Cuurcn, 


Abyss (“ABvacoc). The Greek word means lit- 
erally “‘ without bottom,” but actually deep, profound. 
It is used in the Sept. for the Hebrew tehom’ (Dn), 
which we find applied either to the ocean (Gen. i, 2; 
vii, 11) or to the under world (Ps. xxi, 21; cvii, 26). 
In the New Testament it is used as a noun to describe 
Hades, or the place of the dead generally (Rom. x, ae 
but more especially Tartarus, or that part of Hades in 
which the souls of the wicked were supposed to be 
confined (Luke viii, 831; Rev. ix, 1, 2,11; xx, 1,3; 
comp. 2 Pet. ii,4). In the Revelation the authorized 
version invariably renders it ‘‘ bottomless pit ;’’ else- 
where ‘‘deep.” See Prr. 

Most of these uses of the word are explained by 
reference to some of the cosmological notions which 
the Hebrews entertained in common with other East- 
ern nations. It was believed that the abyss, or sea of 
fathomless waters, encompassed the whole earth. The 
earth floated on the abyss, of which it covered only a 
small part. According to the same notion, the earth 
was founded upon the waters, or, at least, had its 
foundations in the abyss beneath (Ps. xxiv, 2; exxxvi, 
G). Under these waters, and at the bottom of the 
abyss, the wicked were represented as groaning and 
undergoing the punishment of their sins. There were 
confined the Rephaim—those old giants who, while 
living, caused surrounding nations to tremble (Prov. 
ix, 18; xxix, 16). In those dark regions the sover- 
cigns of Tyre, Babylon, and Egypt are described by 
the prophets as undergoing the punishment of their 
cruelty and pride (Jer. xxvi, 14; Ezek. xxviii, 10, 
ctc.). This was “the deep” into which the evil spir- 
its, in Luke viii, 31, besought that they might not be 
cast, and which was evidently dreaded by them. See 
Creation; Haves. The notion of such an abyss 
was by no means confined to the East. It was equal- 
ly entertained by the Celtic Druids, who held that 
Annun (the deep, the low part), the abyss from which 
the earth arose, was the abode of the evil principle 
(Gwarthawn), and the place of departed spirits, com- 
prehending both the Elysium and the Tartarus of an- 
tiquity. With them also wandering spirits were call- 
ed Plant cnnun, “the children of the deep” (Davis’s 
Celtic Rescarches, p. 175; Myth. and Rites of the B. 
Druids, p. 49).—Kitto,s.v. See DEEP. 

We notice a few special applicatious of the word 
“deep,” or abyss, in the Scriptures (see Wemyss, Symb. 
Dict..s. v.). Isaiah (xliv, 27) refers to the method 
by which Cyrus took Babylon, viz., by laying the bed 
of the Euphrates dry, as mentioned by Xenophon and 
others. ‘The same eventis noticed in similar terms by 
Jeremiah (i, 88 and li, 36). A parallel passage in re- 
lation to Egypt occurs in Isaiah (xix, 5), where the ex- 
haustion of the country and its resources by foreign 
conquerors seems to be pointed out. Rom. x, 7: ‘* Who 
shall descend into the abyss [ Deut. xxx, 13, ‘‘ beyond 
the sea” ] to bring up Christ again from the dead ?” 
i. e. faith does not require, for our satisfaction, things 
impracticable, either to scale the heavens or to ex- 
plore the profound recesses of the earth and sea. The 
abyss sometimes signifies metaphorically grievous af- 
flictions or calamities, in which, as in a sea, men seem 
ready to be overwhelmed (Ps. xlii, 7; 1xxi, 20). 

Abyssinia. See AByssINIAN CHURCH. 

Abyssinian Church. Abyssinia is an extensive 
district of Eastern Africa, between lat. 7° 30° and 
15° 40’ N., long. 35° and 42° E., with a population 
Carl Ritter, of Berlin, has 
shown that the high country of Habesh consists of 
three terraces or distinct table-lands, rising one above 
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another, and of which the several grades of ascent of- | 


fer themselves in succession to the traveller as he ad- 
yances from the shores of the Red Sea (Ardbunde, th, 
i, s. 168). The jirst of these levels is the plain of 
Baharnegash ; the second level is the plain and king- 
dom of Tigré, which formerly contained the kingdom 
of Axum; the éhird level is High Abyssinia, or the 
kingdom of Amhara. This name of Amhara is now 
given to the whole kingdom, of which Gondar is the 


capital, and where the Amharic language is spoken, | 


eastward of the Takazzé. Amhara Proper is, howev- 
er, a mountainous province to the south-east, in the 
centre of which was Tegulat, the ancient capital of 
the empire, and at one period the centre of the civil- 
ization of Abyssinia. This province is now in the 

_ possession of the Gallas, a barbarous people who have 
overcome all the southern parts of Habesh. The 
present kingdom of Amhara is the heart of Abyssinia, 
and the abode of the emperor, or Negush. It contains 
the upper course of the Nile, the valley of Dembea, 
and the lake Tzana, near which is the royal city of 
Gondar, and likewise the high region of Gojam, which 
Bruce states to be at least two miles above the level 
of the sea. See Eruropra. 

I. History Christianity is believed to have been 
introduced, about A.D. 350, by Frumentius, who was 
ordained bishop of Auxuma (now Axum, or Tigré) by 
Athanasius. See Frewentivs. As the Alexandrian 
Church held the Monophysite doctrine, the Abyssinian 
converts were instructed in this faith, which has main- 
tained itself ever since. From the fifth to the fifteenth 
century little was known in Western Europe about 
Abyssinia orits Church. The Portuguese sent out by 
John II having opened a passage into Abyssinia in the 
fifteenth century, an emissary (Bermudes) was sent to 
extend the influence and authority of the Roman pon- 
tiff, clothed with the title of patriarch of Ethiopia. 
The Jesuits sent out thirteen of their number in 1595, 
but the Abyssinians stood so firm to the faith of their 
ancestors that the Jesuits were recalled by a bull from 
St. Peter's. Another Jesuit mission was sent out in 
1603, and led to twenty years of intrigue, civil war, 
and slaughter. In December, 1624, the Abyssinian 
Church formally submitted to the see of Rome; but 
the people rebelled, and, after several years of struggle 
and bloodshed, the emperor abandoned the cause of 
Rome, and the Roman patriarch abandoned Abyssinia 
in 1633. After this, little or nothing was heard from 
Abyssinia till 1763, when Bruce visited the country, 
and brought back with him a copy of the Ethiopic 
Scriptures. In 1809 Mr. Salt explored Abyssinia by 
order of the British government, and described the na- 
tion and its religion as in a ruinous condition. Mr. 
Salt urged the British Protestants to send missionaries 
to Abyssinia. Portions of the Bible were translated 
and published in the Amharic and Tigré languages 
under the auspices of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society (Jowett, Christ. Researches, vol. i); and in 
1826 two missionaries (from the Basle Missionary 
Seminary), viz., Dr. Gobat, now bishop of Jerusalem, 
and Christian Kugler, were sent out by the Church 
Missionary Society. Kugler dying, was replaced by 
Mr. Isenberg. He was followed by the Rev. Charles 
Henry Blumhardt in the beginning of 1837, and by 
the Rev. John Ludwig Krapf at the close of that year. 
The Romish Church renewed its missions in 1828, and, 
by stirring up intrigues, compelled the withdrawal of 
the Protestant missionaries in 1842. Their labors had 
already laid the foundation of a reform in the Abys- 
sinian-Church. Much had been done also in the way 
of transiations into the Amharic language. Mr. Isen- 
berg carried through the press, after his return to Eng- 
land in 1840, an Amharic spelling-book, 8vo; gram- 


mar, royal Svo; dictionary, 4to; catechism, Svo; | 


Church history, 8vo; Amharic general history, Svo. 
Mr. Isenberg had prepared a vocabulary of the Dan- 
Kali language. which was likewise printed. The mis- 
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| Abyssinia, has shown himself favorable to the Prot- 


| properties of the humanity to be absorbed, in opposi- 


,orders. The priesthood is very illiterate, and there is 
| no preaching at all. 


but only because they have a disgust to them; but 


sion aimed not only at the Christian population of Shoa, a 
but the Galla tribes extensively spread over the south-- 
eastern parts of Africa. To the Galla language, there- 
fore, hitherto unwritten, Mr. Krapf's attention was_ 
much given. During Mr. Isepberg’s stay in London, 
the following Galla works, prepared by Mr. Krapf, 
were printed: Vocabulary, 12mo; Elements of the 
Galla Language, 12mo; Matthew's Gospel, 12mo; 
John’s Gospel, 12mo. 

Recent indications give us better hopes of Abys- 
sinia. In 1819 the Roman Catholic missionaries them- 
selves were expelled. The young king of Shoa re-_ 
quested in that year the return of Dr. Krapf, now en- 
gaged in the East African Mission. King Theodore, 
who now unites under his sceptre the greater part of 


estant missions. The present Abuna, appointed in 
1841, is a pupil of the Church Mission school at Cairo. 
At the request of both the king and the Abuna the 
missionaries of the Society of Basle have recommenced 
their labors for the evangelization of the Abyssinian 
Church. In 1858 their number was increased to six. 
In 1859 the king received gladly the vernacular Serip- 
tures sent by the London Bible Seciety, and began at 
once to distribute them. In the same year Negussie, 
king of Tigré and Samen, sent an embassy to Rome 
to announce to the pope his submission to the Roman 
Chureh. According to the reports of the Roman 
Catholic missionaries, 50,000 subjects of the king have 
entered with him into communion with Rome. See 
AFRICA. 

Il. Doctrines and Usages.—(1.) The Abyssinian 
creed is, as has been said, Monophysite, or Eutychian ; 
maintaining one nature only in the person of Christ, 
namely, the divine, in which they considered all the 


tion to the Nestorians. In both faith and worship 
they resemble the Romish Church in many respects; 
but they do not admit transubstantiation. (2.) They 
practise the invocation of saints, prayer for the dead, 
and the veneration of relics ; and while they reject the 
use of images, they admit a profusion of pictures, and 
venerate them. They practise circumcision, but ap- 
parently not as a religious rite. They keep both the 
Jewish and the Christian sabbath, and also a great 
number of holidays. Their clergy and churches are 
very numerous, the latter richly ornamented; and the 
number ef monastic institutions among them is said to 
be great. The monks call themselves followers of St. 
Anthony, but follow various rules. (8.) The supreme 
government lies with the patriarch, called Aduna (q. 
y.), who resides in Gondar. The Abuna receives his 
investiture from the Coptic patriarch of Alexandria, 
who is the nominal head of the Ethiopian Church. 
(4.) They practise an annual ablation, which they 
term baptism, and which they consider necessary to 
wash away the defilement of sin. The priests receive 
the Lord’s Supper every day, and always fasting ; be- 
sides priests and monks, scarcely any but aged per- _ 
sons and children attend the communion. They eall — 
the consecration of the element Jeliawat. At Gon- 
dar Bishop Gobat found no person that believed in 
transubstantiation. In Tigré there are some who be- 
lieve in it. The wine is mixed with water. They 
consider fasting essential to religion; consequently 
their fasts occupy the greater part of the year, about 
nine months; but these are seldom all observed ex- 
cept by a few monks. The priests may be married 
men, but they may not marry after they have received 


The Abyssinians prostrate them- 
selves to the saints, and especially to the Virgin; and, 
like the Copts of Egypt, practice circumcision, When 
questioned on the subject, they answer that they con- 
sider circumcision merely as a custom, and that they 
abstain from the animals forbidden in the Mosaic lew, 
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ACACIA ACCAD 


Dr. Gobat observed that, when they spoke upon these | the numerous letters which he wrote, three only, ac- 
subjects without noticing the presence of a stranger, | cording to Cave, are extant, viz., two Epistles to his 
they attached a religious importance to circumcision, | Primate, Alexander of Hierapolis; one to Cyril.— 


and that a priest would not fail to impose a fast or Cave, Hist. Lit. anno 430; Theodoret, Hist. Eccles. iy. 
penance on a man who had eaten of a wild boar ora | 
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hare without the pretext of illness. In short, their 
religion consists chiefly in ceremonial observances. 
Their moral condition is very low; facilities of di- 
vorce are great, and chastity is a rare virtue ; the same 
man frequently marries several women in succession, 
and the neglected wives attach themselves to other 
men. Yet their religion, corrupt as it is, has raised 
the Abyssinian character to a height far beyond that 
of any African race. Much authentic information as 
to this interesting Church and people in modern times 
is to be found in Gobat, Three Years’ Residence in Abys- 
sinia; Isenberg and Krapf, Missionary Journals in 
Abyssinia (Lond. 1843, 8vo); Marsden, Churches and 
Sects, vol. i; Newcomb, Cyclopedia of Missions ; Riip- 
pell, Reisen in Abyssinien, Frankf. 1840; Veitch, W. D. 
Notes from a Journal of E. M. Flad, one of Bishop 
Gobat’s missionaries in Abyssinia, with a sketch of the 
Abyssinian Church (London, 1859); Schem, Eccles. 
Year-book for 1859, p. 225; American Theol. Review, 
Febr. 1860. 
Acacia. See SHITTAH-TREE. 


Acacians, followers of Acacius, Monophthalmus, 
bishop of Czsarea. In the Council of Seleucia, A.D. 
389, they openly professed their agreement with the 
pure Arians, maintaining, in opposition to the semi- 
Arians, that the Son was not of the same substance 
with the Father, and that even the likeness of the Son 
to the Father was a likeness of will only, and not of 
essence. Socrat. Eccl. Hist. iii, 25. See Acactus. 


Acacius (surnamed Monophthalmus, from his hay- 
ing but one eye), was the disciple of Eusebius of Cees- 
area, in Palestine, whom he succeeded in the see of 
Cresarea in 340. He was one of the chiefs of the Arian 
party, and a man of ability and learning, but unsettled 
in his theological opinions. He was deposed as an 
Arian by the Synods of Antioch (A.D. 341) and Seleu- 
cia (359). Subsequently he subscribed the Nicene 
creed, and therefore fell out with the Anomeeans, with 
whom he had before acted. He died A.D. 363. St. 
Jerome (de Scrip. cap. 98) says that he wrote seven- 
teen books of commentaries upon Holy Scripture, six 
on various subjects, and very many treatises, among 
them his book Adversus Marcellum, a considerable 
fragment of which is contained in Epiphanius, Heres. 
72. Socrates (lib. ii, cap. iv) says that he also wrote 
a life of his predecessor, Eusebius.—Cave, Hist. Lit. 
anno. 340; Lardner, Works, iii, 583. 


Acacius, bishop of Berea, was born about the year 
822, in Syria. He embraced the monastic life at an 
early age under the famous anchorite Asterius. About 
A.D. 378 he was promoted to the see of Berea by Eu- 
sebius of Samosata; and after 381 Flavian sent him 
to Rome, to obtain for him communion with the West- 
ern bishops, and to effect the extinction of the schism 
in the Church of Antioch, in both which designs he 
succeeded. At the commencement of the 5th century 
he conspired with Theophilus of Alexandria and oth- 
ers against Chrysostom, and was present in the pseu- 
do-council ad Quercum, in 403, where Chrysostom was 
deposed. In the great contest between Cyril and 
Nestorius, Acacius wrote to Cyril, endeavoring to ex- 
euse Nestorius, and to show that the dispute was in 
reality merely verbal. In 451 the Council of Ephe- 
sus assembled for the decision of this question. Aca- 
cius did not attend, but gave his proxy to Paul of 
Emesa against Cyril, and addressed a letter to the 
Oriental bishop, accusing him of Apollinarianism. In 
432 he was present in the synod of Berea, held by 
John, and did all in his power to reconcile Cyril and 
the Orientals. His death occurred about 436, so that 
he must have attained the age of 114 years. Of 


Academics, a name given to such philosophers 
_as adopted the doctrines of Plato. They were so call- 
ed from the Academia, a grove near Athens, where 
| they studied and lectured. The Academics are divided 
into those of the first academy, who taught the doc- 
trines of Plato in their original purity ; those of the 
| second, or middle academy, who differed materially 
from the first, and inclined to skepticism; and those 
| of the new academy, who pursued probability as the 
only attainable wisdom. The Academics and Epicu- 

reans (q. v.) were the prevailing philosophical sects 
| at the time of Christ’s birth_—Tennemann, Hist. Phil. 
§§ 127-188. f 

Ao’atan (Akardy), the father of Johannes, said 
to be one of those who returned from the Babylonian 
| captivity (1 Esdr. viii, 38); evidently the same with 
HAKATTAN (q. v.) of the parallel text (Ezra viii, 12). 

Acatholici, not catholic; a name sometimes used 
by members of the Papal Church to distinguish Pro- 
testants, under the arrogant assumption that the word 
‘* Catholic” is to be appropriated solely to Romanists. 
See CATHOLIC. 

Ac’cad (Heb. Akkad’, 138, fortress ; or, accord- 
,ing to Simonis Onomast. p. 276, bond, i. e. of con- 
| quered nations; Sept. “Aoyad [ prob. by resolution of 
| the Dagesh, like <3 for PLT], Vulg. Achad), 
| one of the five cities in ‘the land of Shinar,” or Bab- 
| ylonia, which are said to have been built by Nimrod, 
| or, rather, to have been ‘‘ the beginning of his king- 
dom” (Gen. x, 10). lian (De Animal. xvi, 42) men- 
tions that in the district of Sittacene was a river call- 
|ed Argades (’Apydaénc), which is so near the name Ar- 
chad which the Sept. give to this city, that Bochart 
| was induced to fix Accad upon that river (Phaley, iv, 
17). Mr. Loftus (Trav. in Chald. and Susiana, p. 96) 
| compares the name of a Hamitic tribe emigrating to 
the plains of Mesopotamia from the shores of the 

ed Sea, and which he says the cuneiform inscriptions 
call Akkadin ; but all this appears to be little more 
than conjecture. In the inscriptions of Sargon the 
name of Akkad is applied to the Armenian mountains 
| instead of the vernacular title of Ararat (Rawlinson, 
| in Herodotus, i, 247, note). The name of the city is 
believed to have been discovered in the inscriptions 
under the form Kinzi Akkad (ib. 357). It seems that 
several of the ancient translators found in their He- 
brew MSS. Accar (EN) instead of Accad (Ephrem 
| Syrus, Pseudo-Jonathan, Targum Hieros., Jerome, 
| Abulfaragi, etc.). Achar was the ancient name of 
| Nisibis (see Michaelis, Spicileg. i, 226) ; and hence the 
| Targumists give Nisibis or Nisibin (j72"S2) for Ac- 
| cad, and they continued to be identified by the Jewish 
| literati in the times of Jerome (Onomast.s. vy. Acad). 
| But Nisibis is unquestionably too remote northward 

to be associated with Babel, Erech, and Calneh, ‘in 
| the land of Shinar,” which could not have been far 
| distant from each other. On the supposition that the 
| original name was Akar, Col. Taylor suggests its iden- 
tification with the remarkable pile of ancient buildings 
| called 4 kker-kuf, in Sittacene, and which the Turks 
| know as Akker-i-Nimrud and A kker-i-Babil (Chesney’s 
Survey of the Euphrates, i, 117). ‘The Babylonian Tal- 
|mud might be expected to mention the site, and it 
| oceurs accordingly under the name of Aggada. It oc- 
}eurs also in Maimonides (Jud. Chaz. Tract. Madee, 
| fol. 25, as quoted by Hyde). Akker-kuf is a ruin, 
| consisting of a mass of sun-dried bricks, in the midst 
of a marsh, situated to the west of the Tigris, about 
five miles from Bagdad (Layard’s Babylon, 2d ser. p. 
407). The most conspicuous part of this primitive 
| monument is still called by the natives Ze! Nimrzd, 
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and Nimrid Tepassé, both designations signifying the | ers, whose office is only to walk before the deacons, 
hill of Nimrod (see Ker Porter’s Travels, ii, 275). It | ete., with lighted tapers, are derived from the practice 
consists of a mound, surmounted by a mass of build- | of the acolyths. The two offices are widely different , 
ing which looks like a tower, or an irregular pyramid, | and the assumption that the Romish practice is de- 
according to the point from which it is viewed, it is | rived from apostolical institution is absurd.—Bingham, 
about 400 feet in circumference at the bottom, and | Orig. Hecl. bk. iii, ch. ili, See ACOLYTHS. 
rises to the height of 125 feet above the elevation on Accent, in a grammatical sense, is the tone or 
which it stands (Ainsworth’s Researches in Assyria, p. | stress of the voice upon a particular syllable, which is 
175). The mound which seems to form the foundation | the means of distinguishing or separating words in 
of the pile is a mass of rubbish, accumulated from the | rapid enunciation, and is not to be confounded with 
the rhythmical or mu- 
sical ictus or force which 
‘regulates poetry or me- 
tre, and is, at the same 
time, independent of the 
prosodiacal quantity. 
In English, as in most 
European languages, 
there is no fixed rule 
for the position of the 
accent, which often dif- 
fers in words formed 
after the same analogy. 
In Latin, in the absence 
of all positive informa- 
tion as to how the Ro- 
mans themselves pro- 
nounced theirlanguage, 
at least in this particu- 
lar, an arbitrary rule 
has been invented and 
generally acceded to by 
scholars of all nations, 
by which the tone is 
placed upon every long 
Mound of Akker-kif. penult, and upon the an- 
tepenult of words hay- 
decay of the superincumbent structure (Bonomi’s ; ing a short or doubtful (‘‘commen’’) vowel in the pe~ 
Nineveh, p. 41). In the ruin itself, the layers of sun- | nult. Many apply the same rule to the Greek lan- 
dried bricks can be traced very distinctly. They are) guage; but, as this has a written accent, the custom, 
cemented together by lime or bitumen, and are divided | still preserved among the modern Greeks, is gradually 
into courses varying from 12 to 20 feet in height, and | prevailing, of conforming the spoken to the written 
are separated by layers of reeds, as is usual in the} tone.- In Hebrew the place of the accent is carefully 
more ancient remains of this primitive region (Buck- | designated in the common or Masoretie text (see R. 
ingham, Mesopotamia, ii, 217 sq.). Travellers have | Jehuda Ibn Balam, Treatise on the Poetic Accenis, in 
been perplexed to make out the use of this remarkable | Hebrew, Paris, 1556; reprinted with annotations, 
monument, and various strange conjectures have been | Amst. 1858), although the Jews of some nations, dis- 
hazarded. The embankments of canals and reservoirs, | regarding this, pronounce the words with the accent 
and the remnants of brick-work and pottery occupying | on the penult, after the analogy of modern languages, 
the place all around, evince that the Tel stood in-an| and as is done by natives in speaking Syriac and 
important city; and, as its construction announces it | Arabic (see J. D. Michaelis, Anfangsgriinde der Hebr. 
to be a Babylonian relic, the greater probability is | Accentuation, Hall. 1741; Hirts, Finleit. jn d. Hebr. 
that it was one of those pyramidal structures erected | Abtheilungskunst, Jena, 1762; Spitzner, Jdea Analytica 
upon high places, which were consecrated to the heav- | V. 7. ex Accentibus, Lips. 1769; Stern, Grindl. Lehre 
enly bodies, and served at once as the temples and | d. Hebr. Accentuation, Frankf. 1840), In words angli- 
the observatories of those remote times.- Such build-} cized from the Greek the Latin rules are observed for 
ings were common to all Babylonian towns; and those | the accent; and in those introduced from the Hebrew, 
which remain appear to have been constructed more | as they have mostly come to us through the Vulgate, 
or less on the model of that in the metropolitan city | the same principle is in the main adhered to, so far as 


of Babylon.—Kitto, s.v. See BABEL, applicable, though with great irregularity and disa- 
Ac’caron (1 Mace. x, 89). See Exroy. greement among orthoepists, and generally to the ut- 


Accensorii In the early Chureh there was a ter neglect of the proper Hebrew tone. In pronounc- 
class of officers called acolyths, corresponding to the | Scripture and other foreign names, therefore, care 
Roman apparitor or pedellus, bedellus, beadle. In their should be taken to conform to the practice of the best 
ordination, the bishop, after informing them as to the speakers and readers, rather than mace affectad or 
duties of their office, placed in the hands of each a can- peaaniic steadard, however exact inatselt (Ges 
dlestick with a lighted taper in it, intimating that it | C°5tT’s Eng. Dict. 1860, Append.). 
was their duty to light the candles of the church; Accept -— AccEPTABLE — AccEPTED (properly 
hence they were sometimes called accensorii, taper-| M27, ratsah’, to take pleasure in; déxyopat). To accept 
lighters. Jerome says it was a custom in the Oriental | is not only to receive, but to receive with pleasure and 
churches fo set up lighted tapers when the Gospel was | kindness (Gen. xxxii, 20). \ It stands opposed to re- 
read, as a demonstration of joy; but it does not ap-| ject, which is a direct mode of refusal, and implies a 
pear that there was a peculiar order of acolyths for | positive sentiment of disapprobation (Jer. vi, 30; vii, 
this purpose. ‘The duty in question seems to have | 29). To receive, is an act of right—we receive what 
been nothing more than lighting the candles at night, | is our own; to accept, is an act of courtesy—we accept 
when the church was to meet at evening prayer. The | what is offered by another. Hence an acceptable time, 
Romanists contend that their cero-ferarii, taper-bear- | or accented time (Psa, Ixix, 18; 2 Cor. vi, 2), signifies 


ACCEPTANCE 


a favorable opportunity. “No prophet is accepted in 
his own country” (Luke iv, 24), that is to say, his own 
countrymen do not value and honor him as they ought. 
“ Neither acceptest thou the person of any” (Luke xx, 
21). The word person here is intended to denote the 
outward appearance in contrast with inward charac- 
ter. See ACCEss, 


Acceptance, (1) a term which imports the ad- 
mission of man into the favor of God. As things are 
best understood by contrast with their opposites, so 
acceptance is to be understood from its opposite, re- 
jection, the sense of which will be found by reference 
to Jer. vi, 30; vii, 29. To understand aright the 
Scriptural idea of acceptance with God, we must keep 
in mind the fact that sin is highly displeasing to God, 
and is attended by the hiding of his face or the with- 
holding of his favor. Sin causes God to refuse to hold 
friendly intercourse with man; but the mediation of 
the Son of God restores this intercourse. Sinners are 
said to be “ accepted in the Beloyed” (Eph. i, 6); that 
is, in Christ. They are no longer held in a state of 
rejection, but are received with approbation and kind- 
ness. It is to be noticed that it is an idea of a positive 
kind which the word acceptance contains. As the re- 
jection which sin occasioned was express, equally ex- 
press and positive is the acceptance of which Christ is 
the author. One who had disgraced himself before 
his sovereign would be particularly refused any share 
in the favors of the court. When this breach was re- 
paired, the excluded party would again be favorably 
received (den). See AccEPY. 

(2.) Acceptance (Eph. i, 6), in theology, is nearly 
synonymous with justification. We mistake the terms 
of acceptance with God when we trust im, 1, the supe- 
viority of our virtues to our vices (Rom. iii, 20; Jas. 
ii, 10); 2, in a faith in Christ which does not produce 
good works (Jas. ii, 14); 3, in the atonement, without 
personal repentance from sin (Luke xiii, 5); 4, in the 
hope of future repentance, or conversion on a dying 
bed (Proy. i, 24-31). See ADoprion ; JUSTIFICATION. 


Acceptants, a name that arose in the second pe- 
riod of the Jansenist controversy in France. The 
bull Unigenitus (q. v.) of Clement XI, 1713, was ac- 
cepted by some of the French clergy unconditionally ; 
by others only on condition of its reference to a gen- 
eral council. The former were called acccptants or con- 
stitutionalists ; the latter appellants. See JANSENISTS. 


Acceptilation (acceptilatio), a term in theology, 
used, with regard to redemption, to denote the accept- 
ance on the part of God of an atonement not really 

~ equal to that in place of which it is received, but equiv- 
alent, not because of its intrinsic value, but because of 
God's determination ta receive it. The term is bor- 
rowed fm the commercial law of the Romans, in 
which it is defined ‘‘an acquittance from obligation, 
by word of mouth, of a debtor by a creditor” (Pandects 
of Justinian), or “an imaginary payment” (Institutes 
of Justinian). In the theology of the Middle Ages, 
the term was first used and the theory developed by 
Duns Scotus in his controversy with the followers of 
Thomas Aquinas He defended the proposition that 
‘every created oblation or offering is worth what God 
is pleased to accept it for and no more.” The doc- 
trine continued to be a subject of dispute between the 
followers of Duns Scotus and those of Thomas Aquinas 
throughout the Middle Ages, and still divides the Ro- 
man Catholic theologians, as the Popes have never au- 
thoritatively settled it. The Lutheran and Calvinistic 
theologians mostly adopted the doctrine of a strict sat- 
isfaction; but the theory of a relative necessity found 
eloquent defenders in Hugo Grotius (q. v.), and the 
Arminian theologians Episcopius (q. v.), Limborch 
(q. v.), and Curcellaeus (q. v.). See Shedd, //istory of 
Doctrines, ii, 347 sq. 


Access (zpocaywynh, a bringing toward) is the 
privilege of approaching a superior with freedom. 
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It | dxetoSau [to heal].” 


ACCHO 


is distinguished from admittance thus: ‘‘ We have ad- 
mittance where we enter; we have access to him whom 
we address. There can be no access where there is no 
admittance ; but there may be admittance without ac- 
cess. Servants or officers may grant us admittance 
into the palaces of princes; the favorites of princes 
only have access to their persons” (Crabbe, Engl. Syn. 
Ss. v.). See ACCEPTANCE. 

1.) Introduction, free admission into the presence 
of a superior. In the New Testament it signifies the 
free intercourse which we enjoy with God in the exer- 
cise of prayer, resulting from our having entered into 
a state of friendship with him (Rom. v, 2; Eph. ii, 18; 
iii, 12). It is more than simple admittance; it is such 
an introduction as leads to future and frequent inter- 
course. When the vail of the temple was rent at the 
death of Christ, a new and living way of access to 
God was opened. Under the law, the high-priest 
alone had access into the holy of holies. By the death 
of Christ the middle wall of partition was broken down, 
and Jew and Gentile have both free access to God; 
before this, the Gentiles, in the temple-worship, had 
no nearer access than to the gate of the court of Israel. 
All the privileges of Christianity are equally bestowed 
on all believers of all nations. See Prayer. 

(2.) In Roman ecclesiastical usage—1, a collection 
of preparatory prayers, used by the priests before the 
celebration of the mass; 2, in the election of the pope, 
a transfer of votes from one candidate to another to 
secure the necessary number is called an access. Ifa 
voter wishes to change his vote to another person, he 
writes on his paper accedo domino, etc. 


Ac’cho (Heb. Akko, 1D2, from an Arab. root sig- 
nifying to be hot [see Drummond, Origines, vy, 3], re- 
ferring to the sultry sand in the neighborhood, used 
by the Phoenicians in the manufacture of glass [ Pliny, 
v, 19; Strabo, xvi, 877]; Sept. ’Aryw, Josephus, “Ac, 
Ant. ix, 14, 2), a town and haven within the nominal 
territory of the tribe of Asher, which, however, never 
acquired possession of it (Judg. i, 51). It is, perhaps, 
likewise mentioned in Micah i, 10 (123, prob, iD3 
for SDPR, in Accho; Sept. ty ’Areijt, Vulg. lachrymis, 
Auth. Vers. ‘at all;” see Henderson, Comment. in 
loc.). The Greek and Roman writers call it “Ax, Ace 
(Strab. xvi, 877; Diod. Sic. xix, 93; C. Nep. xiv, 5); 
but it was eventually better known as Prolemats (Plin, 
JTist. Nat. vy, 19), which name it received from the first 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, by whom it was much im- 
proved. By this name it is mentioned in the Apocry- 
pha @ Mace. x, 56; xi, 22, 24; xii, 45, 48; 2 Mace. 
xiii, 14), in the New Testament (Acts xxi, 7), and ly 
Josephus (Ant. xiii, 12, 2 sq.). It was also called 
Colonia Claudii Cesaris, in consequence of its receiv- 
ing the privileges of a Roman city from the emperor 
Claudius (Plin. v, 17; xxxvi, 65). It continued to be 
called Ptolemais by the Greeks of the lower empire, 
as well as by Latin authors, while the Orientals ad- 
hered to the original designation (see Mishna, Abedak 
Zarah, iii, 4; Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. p. 117), which it 
still retains in the form Akka. During the Crusades 
the place was usually known to Europeans by the 
name of Acon; afterward, from the occupation of the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, as Sf. Jean d’Acre, 
or simply Acre. The Romans at a late date appear to 
have called it also Ptolemaida (the accusative being 
transformed into a nominative); at least the name ap- 
pears in this form in the /tim. Antonin. and Hierosol. 
The Greeks themselves, although using the name 
Ptolemais, were evidently aware of the original Heb. 
(i. e. Phoenician) name Accho, which they merely 
Grecized into Act. Thus, the authors of the £tymo- 
logicum Magnum, say, ‘ Act, a city of Phoenicia, which 
is now called Ptolemais. Some say that the citadel 
of Ptolemais was called Act because Hercules, being 
bitten by a serpent and there cured, named it so, from 
Other ancient authors speak of 
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the place by the same name, and some of them allude 
to the same fable as the origin of the name (Reland, | 
Palwst. p. 536, 537). These, however, were evidently | 
but speculations common to the mythology of the 
Greeks, who were fond of giving Greek terminations | 
as well as Greek derivations to foreign terms. See 
ProLeMAIs. 

This famous harbor-city is situated in N. lat. 32° | 
55’, and E. long. 85° 5’, and occupies the north-west- | 
ern point of a commodious bay, called the bay of Acre, 
the opposite or south-western point of which is formed | 
by the promontory of Mount Carmel. The city lies | 
on the plain to which it gives its name. Inland the | 
hills, which from Tyre sok Nash ea close upon the 
sea-shore, gradually recede, leaving in the immediate 
neighborhood of Accho a plain of remarkable fertility | 
about six miles broad, and watered by the small river 
Belus (Nahr Namin), which discharges itself into the 
sea close under the walls of the town; to the S.E. the 
still receding heights afford access to the interior in 
the direction of Sepphoris. Accho, thus favorably 
placed in command of the approaches from the north, 
both by sea and land, has been justly termed the “‘ key | 
of Palestine.” The bay, from the town of Acre to the | 
promontory of Mount Carmel, is three leagues wide. | 
The port, on account of its shallowness, can only be | 
entered by vessels of small burden (Prokesch, p. 146) ; | 
but there is excellent anchorage on the other side of 
the bay, before Haifa, which is, in fact, the roadstead 
of Acre (Turner, ii, 111; G. Robinson, i, 198). In the 
time of Strabo Accho was a great city (xvi, p. 877), 
and it has continued to be a place of importance down | 
to the present time. But after the Turks gained pos- 
session of it, Acre so rapidly declined, that the travel- 
lers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries concur 
in describing it as much fallen from its former glory, 
of which, however, traces still remained. The mis- 
sionary Eugene Roger (La Terre Saincte, 1645, p. 44— 
46) remarks that the whole place had such a sacked 
and desolate appearance that little remained worthy 
of note except the palace of the grand-master of the 
Knights Hospitallers and the church of St. Andrew; | 
all the rest was a sad and deplorable ruin, pervaded 
by a pestiferous air which soon threw strangers into 
dangerous maladies. The emir Fakr-ed-din had, how- 
eyer, lately built a commodious khan for the use of 
the merchants ; for there was still considerable traffic, 
and vessels were constantly arriving from TI’rance, 
Venice, England, and Holland, laden with oil, cotton, 
skins, and other goods. The emir had also built a 
strong castle, notwithstanding repeated orders from 
the Porte to desist. Roger also fails not to mention 
the immense stone balls, above a hundred-weight, 
which were found in the ditches and among the ruins, 
and which were thrown into the town from machines 
before the use of cannon. This account is confirmed 
by other travellers, who add little or nothing to it 
(Doubdan, Cotovicus, Zuallart, Morison, Nau, D’Ar- 
vieux, and others). Morison, however, dwells more 
on the ancient remains, which consisted of portions of 
old walls of extraordinary height and thickness, and 
of fragments of buildings, sacred and secular, which 
still afforded manifest tokens of the original magniti- 
cence of the place. He affirms (ii, 8) that the metro- 
politan church of St. Andrew was equal to the finest 
of those he had seen in France and Italy, and that the 
church of St. John was of the same perfect beauty, as 
might be seen by the pillars and vaulted roof, half of 
which still remained, An excellent and satisfactory 
account of the place is given by Nau (liv. y, ch. 19), 
who takes particular notice of the old and strong 
vaults on which the houses are built. Maundrell 
mentions that the town appears to have been encom- 
passed on the land side by a double wall, defended 
with towers at small distances; and that without the 
walls were ditches, ramparts, and a kind of bastions 
faced with hewn stone (Journey, p. 72). Pococke 
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speaks chiefly of the ruins (Hast, ii, 176 sq.). After 
the impulse given to the prosperity of the place by the 
measures of sheik Daher, and afterward of Djezzar 


Pasha, the descriptions differ (Clarke, Trav. ii, 379). 


It is mentioned by Buckingham (i, 116) that, in sink- 
ing the ditch in front of the then (1816) new outer 
wall, the foundations of small buildings were exposed, 
twenty feet below the present level of the soil, which 
must have belonged to the earliest ages, arid probably 
formed part of the original Accho. He also thought 
that traces of Plolemais might be detected in the shafts 
of gray and red granite and marble pillars, which 
lie about or haye been converted into thresholds for 


| large doorways, of the Saragenic period; some par- 


tial remains might be traced in the inner walls; and 
he is disposed to refer to that time the now old khan, 
which, as stated above, was really built by the emir 
Fakr-ed-din. All the Christian ruins mentioned by 
the travellers already quoted had disappeared. In 
actual importance, however, the town had much in- 
creased. The population in 1819 was computed at 
10,000, of whom 3000 were Turks, the rest Christians 
of various denominations (Connor, in Jowett, i, 423). 
Approached from Tyre the city presented a beautiful 
appearance, from the trees in the inside, which rise 
above the wall, and from the ground immediately 
around it on the outside being planted with orange, 
lemon, and palm trees. Inside, the streets had the 
usual narrowness and filth of Turkish towns; the 
houses solidly built with stone, with flat roofs; the 


| bazaars mean, but tolerably well supplied (Turner, ii, 


113). The principal objects were the mosque, the 
pasha’s seraglio, the granary, and the arsenal (Irby 
and Mangles, p. 195). Of the mosque, which was 


| built by Djezzar Pasha, there is a description by Pliny 


Fisk (Life, p. 337 ; also G. Robinson, i, 200), The trade 
was not considerable; the exports consisted chiefly 
of grain and cotton, the produce of the neighboring 
plain ; and the imports chiefly of rice, coffee, and sugar 
from Damietta (Turner, ii, 112). As thus described, 
the city was all but demolished in 1832 by the hands 
of Ibrahim Pasha; and although considerable pains 
were taken to restore it, yet, as lately as 1837, it still 
exhibited a most wretched appearance, with ruined 
houses and broken arches in every direction (Lord 
Lindsay, Letters, ii, 81). It is only important at pres- 
ent as a military post, and all its municipal regulations 
are according to the laws of war (Thomson, Land and 
Book, i, 480). 

Accho continued to belong to the Phoenicians (Strab. 
ii, 134; Plin. v, 17; Ptol. v, 15) until they, in com- 
mon with the Jews, were subjugated by the Babylo-— 
nians (comp. 1 Mace. vy, 15). By the latter it was 
doubtless maintained as a military station against 
Egypt, as it was afterward by the Persians (Strabo, 
xvi, p. 877). In the distribution of Alexander’s do- 
minions Accho fell to the lot of Ptolemy Soter, who 
valued the acquisition, and gave it his own name. In 
the wars that ensued between Syria and Egypt, it was 
taken by Antiochus the Great (Ptol. v, 62), and at- 
tached to his kingdom. When the Maccabees estab- 
lished themselves in Judea, it became the base of 
operations against them (1 Mace. v, 15, 55). Simon 
drove his enemies back within its walls, but did not 
take it (1 Mace. v, 22). In the endeavor of Demetrius 
Soter and Alexander Balas to bid highest for the sup- 
port of Jonathan, the latter gave Ptolemais and the 
lands around to the temple at Jerusalem (x, 1, 39). 
Jonathan was afterward invited to meet Alexander 
and the king of Egypt at that place, and was treated 
with great distinction by them (x, 56-66); but there 
he at length (B.C. 144) met his death through the 
treachery of Tryphon (xii, 48-50). On the decay of 
the Syrian power it was one of the few cities of Juda 
which established its independence, Alexander Jan- 
nus took advantage of the civil war between Anti- 
ochus Philometer and Antiochus Cyzicenus to besiege 
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Ptolemais, as the only maritime city in those parts, 
except Gaza, which he had not subdued; but the siege 
was raised by Ptolemy Lathyrus (then king of Cy- 
prus), who got possession of the city (Josephus, Ant. 
xiii, 12, 2-6), of which he was soon deprived by his 
mother, Cleopatra (xiii, 13, 2). She probably gave it, 
along with her daughter Selene, to Antiochus Grypus, 
king of Syria. At least, after his death, Selene held 
possession of that and some other Pheenician towns, 
after Tigranes, king of Armenia, had acquired the rest 
of the kingdom (xiii, 16,4). But an injudicious at- 
tempt to extend her dominions drew upon her the ven- 
geance of that conqueror, who, in B.C. 70, reduced 
Ptolemais, and, while thus employed, received with 
favor the Jewish embassy which was sent by queen 
Alexandra, with valuable presents, to seek his friend- 
ship (xiii, 16, 4). A few years after, Ptolemais was 
absorbed, with all the country, into the Roman em- 
pire, and the rest of its ancient history is obscure and 
of little note. It is only mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment from Paul’s having spent a day there on his voy- 
age to Cesarea (Acts xxi, 7). The importance ac- 
quired by the last-named city through the mole con- 
structed by Herod, and the safe harbor thus formed, 
must have had some effect on the prosperity of Ptole- 
mais; but it continued a place of importance, and was 
the seat of a bishopric in the first ages of the Christian 
Church. The see was filled sometimes by orthodox 
and sometimes by Arian bishops ; and it has the equiv- 
ocal distinction of having been the birthplace of the 
Sabellian heresy (Niceph. vi, 7). Accho (or Acco as 
the Latins style it) was an imperial garrison town 
when the Saracens invaded Syria, and was one of 
those that held out until Czesarea was taken by Armu, 
in A.D. 638 (Mod. Univ. Hist. i, 473).—-Kitto, s. v. 
The Franks first became masters of it in A.D. 1110, 
when it was taken by Baldwin, king of Jerusalem. 
But in A.D. 1187 it was recovered by Salah-ed-din, who 
retained it till A.D. 1191, when it was retaken by the 
Christians under Richard Ceeur-de-Lion. The Chris- 
tians kept it till A.D. 1291; and it was the very last 
place of which they were dispossessed. It had been 
assigned to the Knights Hospitallers of Jerusalem, 
who fortified it strongly, and defended it valiantly, till 
it was at length wrested from them by Khalil ben- 
Kelaoun, sultan of Egypt, who is called Melek Seruf 
by Christian writers (D’Herbelot, s. vy. Acca; Will. 
Dyn 1.) xxi, c. .6,°75) Vitriacus, cap.\25, 99.100; 
Quaresmius, tom. ii, p. 897). Under this dominion it 
remained till A.D, 1517, when the Mameluke dynasty 
was overthrown by Selim I, and all its territories 
passed to the Turks (Chronica de Syria, lib. v, cap. 1; 
Mod. Univ, Hist. b. xv, ¢. 10, § 2). After this Acre re- 
mained in quiet obscurity till the middle of the last 
century, when the Arab sheik Daher took it by sur- 
prise. Under him the place recovered some of its 
trade and importance. He was succeeded by the bar- 
barous but able tyrant, Djezzar Pasha, who strength- 
enced the fortifications and improved the town. Under 
him it rose once more into fame, through the gallant 
and successful resistance which, under the direction of 
Sir Sidney €mith, it offered to the arms of Bonaparte. 
After that the fortifi- 
cations were further 
strengthened, till it be- 
came the strongest place 
in all Syria. 
the town was besieged 
for nearly six months 
by Ibrahim Pasha, dur- 
ing which 35,000 shells 
were thrown into it, and 
the buildings were lit- 
erally beaten to pieces 
(Hoge’s Damascus, p. 
160-166). It had by no 
means recovered from 
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this calamity, when on the 3d of November 1840, it 
was bombarded by the English fleet till the explosion 
of the powder-magazine destroyed the garrison and 
town (Napier’s War in Syria). The walls and castles 
have since been repaired more strongly than ever; 
but the interior remains in ruins (Thomson, Land and 
Book, i, 479). 

There are 
several med- 
als of Accho, 
or Ptolemais, 
both Greek and 
Latin. Most 
of the former 
have also the 
Phenician 
name of the 
City, 3), Ar 
(see Gesenius, 
Mon. Phen. p. 
269, 270, pl. 35), 
and the head 
of Alexander 
the Great, ap- 
parently in 
consequence of favors received from that prince, per- 
haps at the time when he was detained in Syria by 
the siege of Tyre. From others it appears that the 
city assumed the privilege of asylum and of sanctity, 
and that it possessed a temple of Diana. (For the an- 
cient history of Acre, see Reland, Palest, p. 534-542; 
for its modern history and appearance, see M‘Culloch’s 
Gazetteer, s. v. Acre; comp. Schwarz, Palest, p. 195; 
Thomson, Land and Book, i, 477 sq.; Arvieux, i, 241 
sq.; Schulz, Leetungen, v. 181 sq.; Niebuhr, Trav. iii, 
72; Richter, Wal/f. p. 67 sq.; Rosenmiller, Alierth. 
II, ii, 60 sq.; Wilson, Lands of Bible, ii, 233 sq.; Van 
de Velde, Narrative, i, 247 sq.; Conybeare and How- 
son, li, 231). See Puanicra. 
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Accident, a term of philosophy used to express 
that which is merely adventitious to a substance, and 
not essential to it; e. g. roundness is an accident of 
any body, since it is a body all the same, whether it be 
round or square. In theology this word is used in 
counecticn with the Roman doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, which teaches that the accidents of the bread 
and wine in the holy Eucharist continue to subsist 
without a subject: ‘‘ Accidentia autem sine subjecto in 
eodem [sacramento] subsistunt” (Aquinas, Opuscila, 
p- 57). And the catechism of the council of Trent 
speaks in these terms: ‘‘Tertium restat, quod in hoc 
Sacramento maximum atque mirabile videatur, panis 
videlicet et vini species in hoc Sacramento sine aliqua 
ye subjecti constare’’? (Par. ii, No. 44). In defence 
of this doctrine, Roman writers argue thus: If the 
eucharistic accidents have any subject, that subject 
must be either (1) the matter of bread, or (2) the sur- 
face of the Lord's body, or (3) the air and other cor- 
puscules contained in the pores, ete., of the matter, 
whatever it is, which, by God’s appointment, continue 
to subsist after the destruction of the matter, so as to 
produce the same sensations. Now (1) they cannot 
have the matter of bread for their subject, because 
that matter no longer subsists, and is changed into the 
body of Jesus Christ; (2) they cannot have the sur- 
face of the Lord’s body for their subject, because it is 
only present in an invisible manner; and (3) the air 
cannot be the subject of these accidents, because the 
same accidents, xwmero, cannot pass from one subject 
to another; and because, further, the air cannot at the 
same time be the substance of zs own proper attributes 
and of those of bread (Thomas Aquinas, pay. iii, qu. 77, 
art. i, 7x corp). They argue further, that the contrary 
doctrine, viz., that they are not real/y the accidents of 
bread and wine, but only appear such to us, destroys 
the nature and idea of a sacrament and of transubstan- 
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tiation. That a sacrament, by its very nature, is es- 
sentially a sensible sign, not only in relation to our- 
selves, but in itself, i. e., in the language of the schools, 
not only ex parte nostri, but ex parte sui ; and that, con- 
sequently, if all that there is real and physical in the 
eucharistic accidents consists in this, that God causes 
them to produce in us, after consecration, the same 
sensations which the bread did previously, the sacra- 
ment is no longer a sensible sign, ex parte sui, in itself, 
but only ex parte nostri; and, therefore, when God 
ceases to produce such sensations in us, as, for in- 
stance, when the consecrated host is locked up in the 
pyx, it is no longer a sacrament. They argue also, 
that to hold that they are not pure, or absolute acci- 
dents, destroys equally the nature of transubstantia- 
tion, because (1) transubstantiation is a real conver- 
sion of the bread and wine into the body and blood of 
Jesus Christ. Now, in every conversion there must be 
something common to both substances remaining the 
same after the change that it was before, else it would 
be simply a substitution of one thing for another. As, 
then, in the holy eucharist, the substances of bread and 
wine do not remain after consecration, it follows that 
what does remain is the pure accidents. (2) They 
who oppose the doctrine of absolute accidents teach 
that one body differs from another only in the differ- 
ent configuration of its parts; and that wherever there 
is the same configuration of parts, there is the same 
body; and wherever there are the same sensations 
produced, there is also the same arrangements of parts 
to produce them. If this be so, since, in the holy 
eucharist, the same sensations are produced after the 
consecration as before, there must be the same config- 
uration of parts after consecration *s before, or the 
same body; in other words, there is no change, no 
transubstantiation, — Landon, L£ccl. Dictionary, s. v. 
See TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

Acclamation, (1.) in Roman use, the unanimous 
concurrence of all the votes in an election for pope or 
bishop, without previous balloting, is called accluma- 
tio or quasi-inspiratio. 

(2.) In the ancient Church, the name acclamatio was 
given to shouts of joy, by which the people expressed 
their approval of the eloquence or doctrine of their 
preachers. Sometimes in the African Church, when 
the preacher quoted an apposite text of Scripture in 
illustration or confirmation of his argument, the peo- 
ple would join him in repeating the close of it. This 
was encouraged by the minister, in order that the peo- 
ple might gain a familiar acquaintance with the Holy 
Scriptures. The acclamations were general, and con- 
sisted not only of exclamations, but of clapping the 
hands, and other indications of assent. Itis said that 
the people applauded the sermons of Chrysostom, some 
by tossing their garments, others by moving their 
plumes, others laying their hands on their swords, and 
others waving their handkerchiefs, and crying out, 
“Thou art worthy of the priesthood! Thou art the 
thirteenth apostle! Christ hath sent thee to save our 
souls,’’ ete. While the ancients did not refuse these 
acclamations, they took care to exhort those to whom 
they spoke to show their approval of the sermons they 
heard by the fruits of godly living. They proved to 
them that the best praise of the sermon is the com- 
punction of the hearers. Jerome lays it down as a 
rule, in his directions to Nepotian, that in preaching 
he should try to excite the groans of the people rather 
than their applauses, and let the tears of the hearer be 
the commendation of the preacher. Many passages in 
Chrysostom’s writings show that he desired the prac- 
tice to be banished from the Church, because it was 
abused by vain and ambitious persons, who only 
preached to gain the applause of their hearers, and 
even hired men to applaud them. He says, ‘‘ Many 
appear in public, and labor hard, and make long ser- 
mons, to gain the applause of the people, in which 


they rejoice as much as if they had gained a kingdom; 
> 
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but, if their sermon ends in silence, they are more tor- 
mented about that silence than about the pains of hell. 
This is the ruin of the Church, that ye seek to hear 
such sermons as are apt not to move compunction, but 
pleasure; hearing them as you would hear a musician 
or singer, with a tinkling sound and composition of 
words.”? The practice of giving expression to the 
feelings in worship has been known in modern times. 
There was a sect in Flanders, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, called Dancers, whose practice it was to seize 
each other’s hands, and to continue dancing till they 
fell down breathless. The Whippers or Flagellants, 
the Jumpers, the Shakers, haye obtained their respect- 
ive designations from certain customs adopted in wor- 
ship.—Bingham, Orig. Eccl. xiv, iv, 27. 


Acco. See AccHo. 


Accolti, Perrer, known under the title of Cardinal 
of Ancona, was born at Florence in 1497, and died at 
Florence in 1549. Under Leo X he occupied the place 
of Apostolical Abbreviator, and in 1549 he drew up 
against Luther the famous bull which condemned 41 
propositions of this reformer. While secretary of 
Clement VII he was appointed cardinal in 1527, and 
sent as legate in 1532 into the March of Ancona. Un- 
der Paul III he fell into disfavor, and was imprisoned 
in the castle of San Angelo. He obtained his liberty 
only upon paying the large sum of 59,000 dollars. He 
obtained several bishoprics, and left one daughter and 
two sons. He is the author of a treatise on the rights 
of the popes upon the kingdom of Naples. Some of 
his poems are contained in the first volume of the 
Carmina illustrium poetarum Italorum (Florence, 1562, 
8vo).—Hoefer, Biographie Générale, i, 165. 

Accommodation, a technical term in theology, 
first innocently used by certain mystical interpreters, 
who maintained that although the sense of holy Scrip- 
ture is essentially but one, yet that certain passages 
were made the vehicle of a higher and more distant 
import than the mere literal expressions exhibited 
(Walch, Bibl. Theol. iv, 228). See Hyponora. From 
this, however, the term was extended by writers of a 
Socinian tendency to indicate a certain equivocal char- 
acter in the language of the sacred writers and speak- 
ers. (See Whately’s Bampton Lect. ; Conybeare, Lect. 
on Theol.; Tittmann’s Meletem. Sacra, pref.; Hauft, 
Bemerk. ib. d. Lehrart Jesu ; Forster, Crit. Essays, p. 
59; Marsh, in Michaelis’s Introd. i, 473 sq. Express 
treatises on the subject have been written in Latin by 
Pisansky [Gedan.1781], Pappelbaum [Stargard, 1763], 
Weber [Viteb. 1789], Bang [ Amst. 1789], Van Hemert 
[Amst. 1791, and Dortm. 1797], Krug [Viteb. 1791], 
Kirsten [Amstadt, 1816], Cramer [ Havn. 1792], Carus 
[Lips. 1793], Detharding [ Gott. 1782]; in German, by 
Zacharia [Biitz. and Wism. 1762], Eckermann, in his 
Theol. Beitr. ii, 3,169 sq. ; Hauff [Bresl. 1791], Senff 
[Halle, 1792], Vogel, in his Az/sdrze, ii, 1 sq.; Flatt, 
in his Verm. Versuche, p. 71 sq.; Gess [Stuttg. 1797], 
Nachtigal, in Henke’s Mag. v, 109 sq.; Hartmann, 
in his Blicke [Diisseld. 1802], p. 1 sq.; Jahn, in his 
Nachtrdge, p.15 sq.; Crell, in Zobel’s Meg. i, 2, p. 
199-252; Eichhorn, Allg. Bibl. ii, 947 sq.; comp. 
Henke’s Mag. ii, 2, 638 sq.; also the Journ. f. Pred. 
xlii, 129 sq.; xliv, 1 sq.; and, generally, Davidson’s 
Sacred Hermeneutics, p. 199 sq., 334 sq., 487 sq.) It 
is now applied, 

1. To explain the application of certain passages of 
the Old Testament to events in the New to which they 
have no apparent historical or typical reference. Cita- 
tions of this description are apparently very frequent 
throughout the whole New Testament, but especially 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The difficulty of reconciling such seeming misappli- 
cations, or deflections from their original design, has 
been felt in all ages, although it has been chiefly re- 
served to recent times to give a solution of the diffi- 
culty by the theory of accommodation. By this it is 
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meant that the prophecy or citation from the Old Testa- 
ment was not designed literally to apply to the event 
in question, but that the New Testament writer mere- 
ly adopted it in order to produce a strong impression, 
by showing a remarkable parallelism between two 
analogous events which had in themselves no mutual 
relation. Thus Dr. Adam Clarke, in his Commentary 
on Jeremiah (xxxi, 15-17), remarks: ‘‘ St. Matthew, 
who is ever fond of accommodation, applied these 
words to the massacre of the children of Bethlehem ; 
that is, they were suitable to that occasion, and there- 
fore he applied them, but they are not a prediction of 
that event.” 

There is a catalogue of more than seventy of these 
accommodated passages adduced by the Rey. T. H. 
Horne, in support of this theory, in his Jntroduction 
Gi, 317, Am. ed. 1835), but it will suffice for our pur- 
pose to select the following specimens: 

Matt. xiii, 35, cited from Psa. Ixxviii, 2. 


“viii, 17, “ Tsa. lili, 4. 
io li, 15, . Hos: xi} 1. 
op ii, 17, 18, sf Jer. Xxxi, 15. 
iii, .8,, “ Tsa. xl, 3. 


It will be necessary, for the complete elucidation of 
the subject, to bear in mind the distinction not only 
between accommodated passages and such as must be 
properly explained (as those which are absolutely ad- 
duced as proofs), but also between such passages and 
those which are merely borrowed, and applied by the 
sacred writers, sometimes in a higher sense than they 
were used by the original authors. Passages which 
do not strictly and literally predict future events, but 
which can be applied to an event recorded in the New 
Testament by an accidental parity of circumstances, 
can alone be thus designated. Such accommodated 
passages therefore, if they exist, can only be consider- 
ed as descriptive, and not predictive. 

The accommodation theory in exegetics has been 
equally combated by two classes of opponents. Those 
of the more ancient school consider such mode of ap- 
plication of the Old Testament passages not only as 
totally irreconcilable with the plain grammatical con- 
struction and obvious meaning of the controverted 
passages which are said to be so applied, but as an un- 
justifiable artifice, altogether unworthy of a divine 
teacher. . The other class of expositors, who are to be 
found chiefly among the most modern of the German 
Rationalists (see Rose’s Protestantism in Germany, p. 
75), maintain that the sacred writers, having been 
themselves trained in this erroneous mode of teach- 
ing, had mistakenly, but bona fide, interpreted the 
passages which they had cited from the Old Testa- 
ment in a sense altogether different from their histor- 
ical meaning, and thus applied them to the history of 
the Christian dispensation. Some ofthese have main- 
tained that the accommodation theory was a mere 
shift resorted to by commentators who could not oth- 
erwise explain the application of Old Testament proph- 
ecies in the New consistently with the inspiration of 
the sacred writers. See CONDESCENSION. 

_ 2. The word is also used to designate a certain 
rationalistic theory, viz., that Christ fell in with the 
popular prejudices and errors of his time; and so ac- 


commodated himself to the mental condition of the! 


Jews. The Gnostics seem to have first originated this 
theory. They asserted that Christ’s doctrine could 


not be fully known from Scripture alone, because the 
writers of the New Testament condescended to the stage 
of culture existing at the time (Ireneus, Adv. Her. 
lii, 5). . The theory derives all its plausibility from 
confounding two things essentially different, viz., con- 
descension to ignorance and accommodation to error. 
The former was indeed employed by the great Teach- 
er (e. g. in his use of parables) ; the latter would have 
been utterly unworthy of him. In this last sense, the 


theory is one of the most pernicious outgrowths of Ger- | 
See Horne, /ntrod. i, 317, 324; and | 


man rationalism. 


A 


ACCUBATION. 


for the rationalistic view, Seiler, Bib. Herm. 418; 
Planck, /ntrod. 145 ; Neander, Life of’ Christ, 113, 114. 

Ac’cos (‘Ackwe, prob. for Heb. Koz, i. e. Accoz, 
V'P3; Vulg. Jacob), the father of John, and grand- 


tather of the Eupolemus who was one of the ambassa- 
dors of Judas Maccabeeus to Rome (1 Mace. viii, 17). 
Ac’coz (AcBwe v.r. ’Akkwc, for Heb. Koz, with 
the art. VPs, hak-Kots’), one of the priests whose de- 
scendants returned from the captivity, having lost 
their pedigree (1 Esdr. v, 38); evidently the same 
with Koz (q. v.) of the parallel text (Ezra ii, 61). 
Accubation, the posture of reclining (dvdrepa, 
avakXivu, ‘sit at meat,” ‘sit down’’) on couches at 
table, which prevailed among the Jews in and before 
the time of Christ; a custom apparently derived from 
Persian luxury, but usual among the Romans like- 
wise. The dinner-bed, or ¢ricliniwm, stood in the mid- 
dle of the dining-room (itself hence called ‘‘triclinium” 
also), clear of the walls, and formed three sides of a 
square which enclosed the table. The open end of 
the square, with the central hollow, allowed the serv- 
ants to attend and serve the table. In all the exist- 
ing representations of the dinner-bed it is shown to 
have been higher than the enclosed table. Among 


Ancient Roman dinner-bed. 


the Romans the usual number of guests on each couch 
was three, making nine for the three couches—equal 
to the number of the Muses; but sometimes there 
were four to each couch. The Greeks went beyond 
this number (Cic. /m Pis. 27); the Jews appear to 
have had no particular fancy in the matter, and we 
know that at our Lord’s last supper thirteen persons 
were present. As each guest leaned, during the great- 
er part of the entertainment, on his left elbow, so as 
to leave the right arm at liberty, and as two or more 
lay on the same couch, the head of one man was near 
the breast of the man who lay behind him, and he 
was, therefore, said ‘‘to lie in the bosom” of the oth- 
er. This phrase was in use among the Jews (Luke 
xvi, 22, 23; John i, 18; xiii, 23), and occurs in such 
a manner as to show that to lie next below, or “in 
the bosom” of the master of the feast, was considered 
the most favored place ; and is shown by the citations 
of Kypke and Wetstein (on John xiii, 23) to have been 
usually assigned to near and dear connections. So it 
was ‘‘the disciple whom Jesus loved” who “reclined 
upon his breast” at the last supper. See Lorp’s Sup- 
per. Lightfoot and others suppose that as, on that 
occasion, John lay next below Christ, so Peter, who 
was also highly favored, lay next above him. This 
conclusion is founded chiefly on the fact of Peter beck- 
oning to John that he should ask Jesus who was the 
traitor. But this seems rather to prove the contrary 
—that Peter was not near enough to speak to Jesus 
himself. If he had been there, Christ must have lain 
near his bosom, and he would have been in the best 
position for whispering to his master, and in the worst 
for beckoning to John. The circumstance that Christ 
was able to reach the sop to Judas when he had dip- 
ped it, seems to us rather to intimate that he was the 
one who filled that place. The morsel of favor was 
likely to be given to one in a favored place; and Ju- 
das, the treasurer and almoner of the whole party, 
might be expected to fill that place, This also ag- 
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gravates by contrast the turpitude and treachery of 
his conduct. See Banquet. The frame of the din- 
ner-bed was laid with mattresses variously stuffed, 
and, latterly, was furnished with rich coverings and 
hangings. Each person was usually provided with a 
cushion or bolster on which to support the upper part 
of his person in a somewhat raised position, as the left 
arm alone could not long without weariness sustain 
the weight. The lower part of the body being ex- 
tended diagonally on the bed, with the feet outward, 
it is at once perceived how easy it was for ‘‘ the wom- 
an that was a sinner’ to come behind between the 
dinner-bed and the wall and anoint the feet of Jesus 
(Matt. xxvi, 7; Mark xiv, 3). The dinner-beds were 
so various at different times, in different places, and 
under different circumstances, that no one description 
can apply to them all (see Critica Biblica, ii, 481). 
Even among the Romans they were at first (after the 
Punic war) of rude form and materials, and covered 
with mattresses stuffed with rushes or straw; mat- 
tresses of hair and wool were introduced at a later pe- 
riod. At first the wooden frames were small, low, 
and round; and it was not until the time of Augustus 
that square and ornamental couches came into fash- 
ion. In the time of Tiberius the most splendid sort 
‘were veneered with costly woods or tortoise-shell, and 
were covered with valuable embroideries, the richest 
of which came from Babylon, and cost large sums 
(Soc. Useful Knowl. Pompeii, ii, 88). The Jews per- 
haps had all these varieties, though it is not likely 
that the usage was ever carried to such a pitch of lux- 
ury as among the Romans; and it is probable that 
the mass of the people fed in the ancient manner— 
seated on stools or on the ground. It appears that 
couches were often so low that the feet rested on the 
ground; and that cushions or bolsters were in general 
use. It would also seem, from the mention of two 
and of three couches, that the arrangement was more 
usually square than semicircular or round (Lightfoot, 
Hor. Heb. in John xiii, 23). See Divan. 

It is utterly improbable that the Jews derived this 
custom from the Romans, as is constantly alleged. 
They certainly knew it as existing among the Per- 
sians long before it had been adopted by the Romans 


Family eating-couch. From Pompeii, 
themselves (sth. i, 6; vii, 8); and the presumption 
is that they adopted it while subject to that people. 
The Greeks also had the usage (from the Persians) be- 
fore the Romans; and with the Greeks of Syria the 
Jews had very much intercourse. Besides, the Ro- 
mans adopted the custom from the Carthaginians 
(Val. Max. xii, 1, 2; Liv. xxviii, 28); and that they 
had it, implies that it previously existed in Pheenicia, 
in the neighborhood of the Jews. It is also unlikely 
that, in so short a time, it should have become usual 
and even (as the Talmud asserts, see Otho, Lex. Rabb. 
p. 447) obligatory to eat the Passover in that pos- 
ture of indulgent repose, and in no other (Gizring, 
Accubit. ad Pasch. Vit. 1735). The literature of this 
subject has been brought together by Stuckius (Antig. 
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Convivalium, ii, 34); and the works on Pompeii and 
Herculaneum (see Cockburn’s Pompett Illustrated, ii, 
5) supply the more recent information. (See Smith’s 
Dict. of Class. Antig. s. v. Cena, Deipnon, Triclin- 
ium.)—Kitto,s.v. See EATING. ; 


Accursed (in general designated by some form of 
dbp, halal’, Gr. earapdopat, to ‘‘ curse’’), a term used 
in two senses. See OATH. ‘ 

(1.) Anathema (DT, che’rem, avabepa), a vow 
(Num. xxi, 2), by which persons or things were deyo- 
ted to Jehovah, whose property they became irrevoca- 
bly and never to be redeemed (sacer, sacrum esto Je- 
hove; comp. Cxsar, Bell. Gall. vi, 17; Tacit. Annal. 
xiii, 57; Lev. iii, 55; Diod. Sic. xi, 3; see Mayer, De 
Nomin. Piacularibus, in Ugolini Thesaur. xxiii), Per- 
sons thus offered were doomed to death (Ley, xxvii, 
29; see Judg. xi, 31sq.; 1 Sam. xiv, 44). Cattle, land, 
and other property were appropriated for the use of the 
temple, i. e. of the caste of the priests (Lev. xxvii, 28; 
Num. xviii, 14; Ezek. xxiv, 29). Originally such vows 
were spontaneous on the part of the Israelites (see 
Num. xxi, 2; 1 Sam. xiv, 24 [in this latter case, all 
the individual warriors of an army were bound by the 
vow made by the leader]); but occasionally the anath- 
ema, losing its votive character, assumed that of a 
theocratic punishment (see Ezra x, 8), in consequence 
of the prescriptions of the law, as, for example, in the 
case of the anathema (capital sentence) pronounced 
against an idolatrous Israelite (Exod. xxii, 20), or 
against a whole idolatrous city (Deut. xiii, 10 sq.), 
which was ordered to be destroyed utterly by fire 
with all that was therein, and the inhabitants and all 
their cattle to be put to the sword (see Judg. xx, 48; 
xxi, 10, 19; comp. Appian. Pun. 133; Mithrid. 45; 
Liv. x, 29; see Miller, Devotiones veterum in bellis, 
Lips. 1730), Essentially identical with this was the 
anathema against the Canaanitish cities, to be execu- 
ted by the Israelites when they should enter the land 
(Deut. ii, 34 sq.; ili, 6; Josh. vi, 17 sqq.; x, 28, 35, 
37, 40; xi, 11), [in consequence of a vow (Num. xxi, 
2 sq.), or upon the express command of Jehovah (Deut. 
vii, 2; xx, 16 sq.; see 1 Sam. xv, 3)], in order that 
they should be secured against all manner of tempta- 
tion to enter into nearer relations with the idolatrous 
natives (Deut. xx, 18; see Exod. xwiii, 32 sq.). Such 
city, therefore, was burned with all things therein, 
and the inhabitants and their cattle were killed, while 
all metals and metallic utensils were delivered up to 
the sanctuary (Josh. vi, 21, 24). At times (when the 
wants of the army made it desirable ?) the cattle was 
spared, and, like other spoils, divided among the war- 
riors (Josh. viii, 26 sq.; Deut. ii, 34 sq. ; iii, 6 sq.). 
Finally, in some cities merely the living things were 
destroyed (Josh. x, 28, 30, 32, 37, 39, 40), but the cities 
themselves were spared. Those who were guilty of 
any sort of violation of the laws of the anathema were 
put to death (Josh. vii, 11 sq.; see vi, 18; Deut. xiii, 
17; Cxsar, Bell. Gall. vi, 17). In the anathema pro- 
nounced by a zealous enforcer of the law (Ezra x, 8)_ 
against the property of such Jews as had married for- 
eign wives and refused to divorce them, the banish- 
ment of such persons themselves was comprehended. 
It does not appear, however, whether their property 
was destroyed or (as H. Michaelis understood) given to 
the priests: the latter case would be inconsistent with 
a strict interpretation of Deut. xiii, 16. See ANaTH- 
EMA.—We translate from Winer, s. vy. Bann. 

(2.) Different from this is the Ban of the later Jews, 
mentioned in the New Testament as a sort of ecclesi- 
astical punishment (for heresy), Luke vi, 22 (dd@ooi- 
fev); John ix, 22; xii, 42; xvi, 2 (4rocvvaywyov 
ylveosat or Toveiv), viz., the exclusion of a Jew from 
the congregation, and all familiar intercourse with oth- 
ers, by a resolution. ‘‘Excommunicated” (3'39272, me- 
nudeh’) and ‘‘ excommunication” (7953, niddu’y) are 
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also frequent terms in the Mishna (Taanith, iii, 8 ; Moed 
Katon, iii, 1). Stones were thrown (a mark of dishon- 
or) over the graves of those who died in excommuni- 
cation (Zduyoth, v, 6). The excommunicated person 
was not permitted to enter the Temple by the common 
door with others, but was admitted by a separate one 
(Afiddoth, ii, 2). He was also prohibited from shaving 
during the time of his excommunication (Moed. Kat. 
iii, 1; see Selden, Jus Nat. et Gent. iv, 8 sq.). There 
is mention in the Gemara, as well as in other rabbin- 
ical writings, of another sort of excommunication, 
OAM, che’rem (the person thus excommunicated was 
called D7172, mucharam’), more severe than the 173, 


niddu’y. ‘Che difference between the iw 2according 
to Maimonides—was, [1,] that the nidduy was valid 
only for the thirty days following its date, and was pro- 
nounced without accursing; but the cherem was al- 
ways connected with a curse: [2, | that cherem could be 
pronounced only by several, at least ten, members of 
the congregation; but the nidduy even by a single Is- 
raelite (e. g. by a rabbi): [3,] that the mucharam was 
excluded from all intercourse with others; but it was 
permitted to converse with the menudceh at a distance of 
four cubits, and his household was not subjected even to 
this restriction. According to the Gemara, the latter 
was compelled to wear a mourning dress, in order to be 
distinguished outwardly from others. Elias Levita (in 
Tisbi, under 7753) and later rabbis speak of a third 
and still higher degree of excommunication, xmau, 
shammata’, execration (see Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. col. 
2463 sq.), by which an obdurate sinner was delivered 
up to ull sorts of perdition. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that older Talmudists used this word in a sense 
different from nidduy, [the formula declarationis quoted 
by Maimonides in the case of the latter, however, is 
Rmaw2 m75, let him be in ‘ shammata,’’| (see Sel- 
den, De Symedr. i, 7, p. 64 sq; Ugolino, in Pfeiffer’s 
Antiqu. Ebr. iv; Thesaur. p. 1294); or perhaps it 
was the generic term for excommunication (see Danz, 
in Meuschen, N. 7. Talm. p. 615 sq.), and the hypoth- 
esis of Elias seems, in fine, to have been founded upon 
a whimsical etymology of the word shammata (q. 4. 
DY, there, and 8147, the death). But it may even be 
questioned whether nidduy and cherem were distin- 
guished from each other in the age of Jesus, or in 
the first centuries after the destruction of Jerusa- 
Jem, in the sense asserted by Maimonides. In gen- 
eral, it is not improbable that there were even 
then degrees of excommunication. The formal ex- 
clusion from the Hebrew congregation and nation- 
ality is mentioned already by Ezra x, 8 (sce above). 
In the passages of John foregoing a minor excom- 
munication is spoken of; while in that of Luke, with- 
out doubt, a total exclusion is understood; even if 
we take merely the adopiZew in this sense, or (with 
Liicke, Commentur zum Ev. Joh. ii, 887) we suppose that 
there is a gradation in the passage, so that aooif. re- 
fers to "432, ovetdiZ. kat éeBadXr. to DIM. Many were 
of the opinion that the highest degree of excommunica- 
tion, xmaw, according to the classification of Elias 
Levita, is to be found in the formula rapadiWdvae ry 
Saravd GE @orsyicon. lem si 20): But there is no 
firm historical ground for such explanation, and the 
above expression should be explained rather from the 
usual idiomatic language of the apostle Paul, accord- 
ing to which it cannot mean, surely, a mere excom- 
munication, as has been satisfactorily proved by Flatt 
(Vorles. ib. d. Br. an die Kor. i, 102 sq.), and concurred 
in by later commentators. See Drvit. Finally, it 
is not less improbable that, in Rom. ix, 3, dvdOepa 
azo 7ov Xowrow should refer to the Jewish excom- 
munication (as was asserted of late by Tholuck and 
Rickert; see Fritzsche, in loc.). See Exrcurion. 
(For the Jewish excommunication in general, see Carp- 
zoy, Appar. p. 5d4 sq.; Witsii Miscell. ii, p.47 sq.; 
D 
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Vitringa, De synag. vet. p. 739 sqq.; Pfeiffer, Antiqu. 


Ebr. c. 22; Bindrim, De gradib. excommunicat. ap. 
Hebr. in Ugolini Thesaur. xxvi; Otho, Lexic. Rabb. 


p- 212 sq.; Beer, in the Hall. Encyklop. xvi, 278 sq.; 
[the last very uncritical. ]) See ExcomMuNICATION. 

Accuser (yee, lashan’, in Hiph. ‘‘ accuse,” Prov. 
xxx, 10; and other terms signifying to slander ; more 
properly denoted by some form of the verb 379, 7725, 
to plead a cause, also in defence; Sept. and N. T. 
ayriduoc, “adversary,” or KkaTyyopoc, prosecutor), 
(1.) The original word, which bears this leading signi- 
fication, means one who has a cause or matter of con- 
tention; the accuser, opponent, or plaintiff in any 
suit Judg. xii, 2; Matt. v, 25; Luke xii, 58). We 
have little information respecting the manner in 
which causes were conducted in the Hebrew courts 
of justice, except from the rabbinical authorities, 
wha, in matters of this description, may be supposed 
well informed as to the later customs of the nation. 
See Triat. Even from these we learn little more 
than that great care was taken that, the accused 
being deemed innocent until convicted, he and the 
accuser should appear under equal circumstances be- 
fore the court, that no prejudicial impression might 
be created to the disadvantage of the defendant, 
whose interests, we are told, were so anxiously 
guarded, that any one was allowed to speak what- 
ever he knew or had to say in his favor, which priv- 
ilege was withheld from the accuser (Lewis, Orig- 
ines Hebree, i, 68). See Apvocate. (2.) The word 
is also applied in Scripture, in the general sense, to 
any adversary or enemy (Luke xviii, 5; 1 Pet. v, 8). 
In the latter passage there is an allusion to the old 
Jewish opinion that Satan was the accuser or calum- 
niator of men before God (Job i, 6 sq.; Rev. xii, 10 
sq.; comp. Zech. iii, 1). In this application the fo- 
rensic sense was still retained, Satan being represent- 
ed as laying to man’s charge a breach of the law, as 
in a court of justice, and demanding his punishment. 
—Kitto,s.v. See SATAN. 

Acé. See Accuo. 

Acel’dama (‘Axcehdapia, from the Syro-Chaldaic 
nay ie 215, chakal’ dema’ » field of the blood, as it is ex- 
plained i in ie text, ayode aijaroc, see Critica Biblica, 
ii, 447), the field purchased with the money for which 
J udas betrayed Christ, and which was appropriated as 
a place of burial for strangers—that is, such of the nu- 
merous visitors at Jerusalem as might die during their 
stay, while attending the festivals (Matt. xxvii, 8; 
Acts i, 19; the slight discrepancy between these pas- 
sages has been unduly magnified by Alford, Comment. 
in loc. post. ; see Olshausen, Comment. iii, 61, Am. ed.). 
It was previously ‘‘a potter's field.” The field now 
shown as Aceldama lies on the slope of the hills be- 
yond the valley of Hinnom, south of Mount Zion. 
This is obviously the spot which Jerome points out 
(Onomast. s. v. Acheldamach) as lying on the south 
(Eusebius, on ‘he north) of Zion, and which has since 
been mentioned (although with some variation) by al- 
most every one who has described Jerusalem. San- 
dys describes it (Relation of a Journey, p. 187), and 
relates the common story that the Empress Helena 
caused 270 ship-loads of its flesh-consuming mould to 
be taken to Rome, to form the soil of the Campo 
Santo, to which the same virtue is ascribed. Cas- 
tela affirms that great quantities of the wondrous 
mould were removed by divers Christian princes in 
the time of the Crusades, and to this source assigns 
the similar sarcophagic properties claimed not only 
by the Campo Santo at Rome, but by the cemetery 
of St. Innocents at Paris, by the cemetery at Naples 
(Le Sainct Voyage de Hrerusalem, 1603, p. 150; also 
Roger, p. 160), and by that of the Campo Santo at 
Pisa. This plot seems to have been early set apart 
by the Latins, as well as by the Crusaders, for a place 
of burial for pilgrims (Jac. de Vitriaco, p. 64). The 
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charnel-house is mentioned by Maundeville (Travels, 
1322, p. 175, Bohn’s ed.) as belonging to the Knights 
Hospitallers. Sandys shows that, early in the seven- 


teenth century, it was in the possession of the Arme- | 


nians. Roger (La Terre Saincte, p. 161) states that 
they bought it for the burial of their own pilgrims, 
and ascribes the erection of the charnel-house to them. 
They still possessed it in the time of Maundrell, or, 
rather, rented it, at a sequin a day, from the Turks. 
Corpses were still deposited there; and the traveller 


observes that they were in various stages of decay, | 
from which he conjectures that the grave did not | 


make that quick dispatch with the bodies committed 
to it which had been reported. ‘‘The earth, here- 
abouts,” he observes, ‘‘is of a chalky substance ; the 


ch. rnel-house, which was twelve yards high” (Jour- 
ney, p. 136). 
that bodies were thrown in as late as 1818; but Dr. 


Robinson alleges that it has the appearance of haying | 


been for a much longer time abandoned: ‘‘ The field 
or plat is not now marked by any boundary to distin- 
guish it from the rest of the hill-side ; and the former 
charnel-house, now a ruin, is all that remains to point 
out the site.... An opening at each end enabled us 
to look in; but the bottom was empty and dry, ex- 
cepting a few bones much decayed” (Biblical Re- 
searches, i, 524; comp. Wilde’s Shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, 1844; Barclay’s City of the Great King, p. 
207). Its modern name is Z/ak ed-damm. It is sep- 
arated by no enclosure; a few venerable olive-trees 
(see Salzmann’s photograph, ‘‘ Champ du sang’’) occu- 
py part of it, and the rest is covered by the “ charnel- 


house,” a ruined square edifice—half built, half exca- | 


vated—perhaps originally a church (Pauli, Cod. Di- 


plum. i, 23), but which the latest conjectures (Schultz, | 


Williams, and Barclay) propose to identify with the 
tomb of Ananus (Joseph. War, v, 12, 2). It is said 
(Kraft, Topogr. p. 193) to contain the graves of sev- 
eral German pilgrims; but the intimation (Ritter, 
Erdk. xv, 463) that a pottery still exists near this 
spot does not seem to be borne out by other testimony. 
(Sce, on the subject generally, Schlegel, De agro San- 
guns, Hamb. 1705; Worger, Makeldama, in Meneltici 
Thesaur. p. 222.)—Kitto, s. v. See Porrer’s FIELD. 

Acephali (a and kedady), literally, those who 
have no chief. The term is applied to various class- 
‘es of persons (see Biedermann, De Acephalis, Freiberg, 
1751). 1. To those at the Council of Ephesus who re- 
fused to follow either St. Cyril or John of Antioch. 
2. To certain heretics in the fifth century who denied, 
with Eutyches, the distinction of natures in Jesus 
Christ, and rejected the Council of Chalcedon. About 
the year 482 the Emperor Zeno endeavored to extin- 
guish these religious dissensions by the publication of 
an edict of union, called Henoticon. The more mod- 
erate of both parties subscribed the decree, but the ob- 
ject was generally unsuccessful. The Monophysite 
patriarch of Alexandria was among those who sign- 
ed the decree; which so greatly displeased many of 
his party that they separated from him, and were 
denominated Acephali, that is, without a head. See 
Monornysites and Hrenoticon. These Acephali 
were condemned in the synod of Constantinople, 536. 
3. To bishops exempt from the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion of their patriarch. 4. To the Flagellants (q. v.). 

Acesius, a Novatian bishop, present at Nicwa, in 
325, who agreed with the decisions of the council con- 
cerning the time for celebrating Easter, and the doc- 
trine of the consubstantiality of the Son, but never- 
theless refused to communicate with the other bish- 
ops. When the emperor asked of him his reason for 
so doing, he replied (according to the heresy of Nova- 
tian) that he could not communicate with those who 
had fallen after baptism. ‘Then, Acesius,”’ answer- 
ed Constantine, ‘‘set up a ladder for yourself, and 


Richardson (Zravels, p. 567) affirms | 
| Galilee. 
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mount up to heaven alone.”—Soc. Eccl. Hist. lib. i, 
cap. 10; Soz. Heel. Hist. lib. i, cap. 22. 

Achabara (‘Aydaoa), a name designating a cer- 
tain rock (‘AyaBapwy wérpa) mentioned by Josephus 
(War, ii, 20, 6) as one of the spots in Upper Galilee 
fortified by him on the approach of the Romans under 
Cestius ; probably the same place with the Chabare 
(Xaj3don, prob. by erroneously annexing the initial a 
to the preceding word, see Reland, Palest. p. 708, a 
suggestion followed by Hudson and Havercamp, who 
write “Ayaapn), mentioned likewise by Josephus 
(Life, 87) as a place of naturally great strength. Re- 
land (ib. p. 542) thinks it i$ identical with a place 
called Akbara (87222) by Hottinger, situated be- 
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plot of ground was not above thirty yards long by | tween Tiberias and Zephath (Sepphoris ?), and perhaps 


fifteen wide; and a moiety of it was occupied by the | 


also the residence of the Akbarites (N™71222 "23) 
mentioned in the Gemara (Baba Metsia, \xxxiv, 2). 
But the place named by Hottinger would be in Lower 
The cliff in question (associated in both pas- 
sages of Josephus with Jamnia, or Jamnith, and Me- 
roth) appears to have been some eminence of Middle 
Galilee; probably (as suggested by Schwarz, Padcst. 
p. 188) the Tell Akhbarah (Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 
281), about two miles south-east of Safed, having a fine 
spring (Ritter, Hrdk. xvi, 687, 771). 

A’chad (Heb. Achad’, 1&8, the “constr.” of 


| TIN, one, v. r. Achath’, DTN, id.), thought by some to 


be the name of a heathen deity mentioned in the diffi- 
eult phrase, Isa. xvi, 17, ]]M2 TAN AMR, after one 
(of them) zm the midst, Sept. kai iv roig zpoSupate, 
Vulg. post januam intrinsecus, Auth. Vers. ‘“‘ behind 
one (tree) in the midst.” According to Gesenius 
(Commentar, in loc.) the phraseology is susceptible of 
three interpretations: (a) ‘‘ One after another in the 
midst ;” (®) ‘‘ After Achad in the midst ;” (c) ‘‘ After 


‘one (of their number) [i. e. a priest leading the idola- 


trous rites] in the midst,” a rendering which he pre- 
fers (comp. Rosenmiller, Scholta in loc.). In favor 
of the allusion to a heathen deity is only the slender 
analogy with the name Adad, as a Syrian divinity. 
See Hapap. (See Mill, De Jdolo IM, in his Dissert. 


| Select. Lugd. Bat. 1743, p. 137-166; Déderlein, Philol. 


Abhandl. v. d. Gott Achad, in his Verm. Abhandl. Halle, 
1755, pt. iii). See IpoLarry. 

Achai’a (Ayaia, derivation uncertain), a region 
of Greece, which in the restricted sense occupied the 
north-western portion of the Peloponnesus, including 
Corinth and its isthmus (Strabo, vii, p. 438 sq.). By 
the poets it was often put for the whole of Greece, 
whence ’Ayatot, Achewans, i.e. Greeks. The cities of 
the narrow slip of country, originally called Achaia, 
were confederated in an ancient league, which was 
renewed in B.C. 280 for the purpose of resisting the 
Macedonians. This league subsequently included 
several of the other Grecian states, and became the 
most powerful political body in Greece; and hence it 
was natural for the Romans to apply the name of 
Achaia to the Peloponnesus and the south of Greece 
when they tool. Corinth and destroyed the league in 
B.C, 146 (Pausan. vii, 16, 10). Under the Romans, 
Greece was divided into two provinces, Macedonia and 
Achaia, the former of which included Macedonia prop- 
er, with Hlyricum, Epirus, and Thessaly ; and the lat- 
ter, all that lay southward of the former (Cellar. i, p. 
1170, 1022). It is in this latter acceptation that the 
name of Achaia is always employed in the New Tes- 
tament (Acts xviii, 12,16; xix, 21; Rom. xv, 26; xvi, 
25; 1 Cor. xvi, 15; 2 Cor.i,1; ix, 2; xi, 10; 1 Thess. 
i, 7, 8). In the division of the provinces by Augustus 
between the emperor and the senate in B.C. 27, Achaia 
was made a senatorial province (Strabo, xvii, p. 840), 
and, as such, was governed by proconsuls (Dion. Cass. 
liii, p. 704). In A.D. 16 Tiberius changed the two 
into one imperial province under procurators (Tacit. 
Annal.i, 76); but Claudius restored them to the senate 
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and to the proconsular form of government (Suet. | 
Claud. 25). Hence the exact and minute propriety | 
with which Luke expresses himself in giving the title | 
of proconsul (avSiraroc, ‘‘ deputy’) to Gallio (q. v.), 
who was appointed to the province (see Smith’s Dict. 
of Class. Ant. 8. V.) in the time of Claudius (Acts xviii, 
12). (See generally Smith’s Dict. of Class. Geog. s. v.) 

Acha’icus (Ayaikéc, an Achean), a Christian of 
Corinth, who, with Fortunatus, was the bearer of Paul’s 
first epistle to the Church there, to whom he kindly 
commends them as having rendered him personal as- 
sistance (1 Cor. xvi, 17, subscription; comp. ver. 15, 
16), A.D. 54, 

A’chan (Heb. Akan’, \32, prob. troubler ; Sept. 
*Ayay in Josh, xxii, 20, elsewhere “Ayap), a son of 
Carmi, called also Acuak (1 Chron. ii, 7), in com- 
memoration of his crime and awful doom, as related in 
Josh. vii (see Kitto’s Daily Bible IMlust. in loc.). 


| 


that awful ban, of which there are other instances in 
the early Scripture history, whereby all the inhabi- 
tants (excepting Rahab and her family) were de- 
voted to destruction, all the combustible goods to be 


consumed by fire, and all the metals to be consecrated | 


to God (see Deut. vii, 16, 23-26). This vow of de- 
votement was rigidly observed by all the troops when 
Jericho was taken, save by one man, Achan, a Judah- 
ite, who could not resist the temptation of secreting 
an ingot of gold, a quantity of silver, and a costly 
Babylonish garment, which he buried in his tent, 
deeming that his sin was hid. The Israelites were 
defeated, with serious loss, in their first attack upon 
Ai; and as Joshua was well assured that this humilia- 
tion was designed as the punishment of a crime which 
had inculpated the whole people, he took immediate 
measures to discover the criminal by means of the lot 
(q. v.). The conscience-stricken offender then con- 
fessed his crime to Joshua; and his confession being 
verified by the production of his ill-gotten treasure, 
the people hurried away not only Achan, but his tent, 
his goods, his spoil, his cattle, his children, to the val- 
ley (hence afterward called) of Achor (q. v.), near 
Jericho, where they stoned him, and all that belonged 
to him; after which the whole was consumed with fire, 
and a cairn of stones raised over the ashes, B.C. 1618. 
(See Pyle, Sermons, iii, 185; Saurin, Disc. Hist. iii, 
78; Simeon, Works, ii, 574; Buddicom, Christ. Exod. 
li, 350; Origen, Opp. ii, 415). The severity of this 
act, as regards the family of Achan, has provoked 
some remark (see A. Clarke and Keil, in loc.).  In- 
stead of vindicating it, as is generally done, by the al- | 
legation that the members of Achan’s family were 
probably accessories to his crime after the fact, we 
prefer the supposition that they were included in the 
doom by one of those stern, vehement impulses of semi- 
martial vengeance to which the Jewish (like all Orien- 
tal) people were exceedingly prone, and which, though 
extreme (comp. Deut. xxiv, 16), was permitted (for the 
terms “‘all that he hath” did not necessarily prescribe 
it) as a check to a cupidity that tended so strongly 
both to mutiny and impiety.—Kitto. See AccursED, 

A’char (Heb, Akar’, 133, troubler ; Sept. ‘Aydp), 
the son of Carmi, who was punished for violating the 
anathema respecting Jericho (1 Chron. ii, 7); else- 
where (Josh. xxii, 20) called AcHAN (q. V.). 

Achashdarpenim. See Sarrapr. 

Achashteranim. See Murr. 

A’chaz (Matt. i, 9), elsewhere Awaz (q. v.). 

Ach’bor (Heb. Akbor’, “i233, gnawing, i. q. 
mouse ; Sept. Axo3wo, v. r. in Jer. and Chron. ’Ayw- 
(wo), the name of two men. 

i. An Idumzan, father of Baal-hanan, one of the 
Edomitish kings (Gen. xxxvi, 38; 1 Chron. i, 49), 
B.C. prob. considerably ante 1619. 

2. The son of Michaiah, and one of the courtiers 
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| the son of Micah. 


ie 
The | 
city of Jericho, before it was taken, was put under | 
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whom Josiah sent to Huldah to inquire the course to 
be pursued respecting the newly-discovered book of 
the law (2 Kings xxii, 12, 14), B.C. 623. In the paral- 
lel passage (2 Chron. xxxiv, 20) he is called ABDON, 
His son Elnathan was a courtier 
of Jehoiakim (Jer. xxvi, 22; xxxvi, 12). 

Achery, Joun Luke p’, a learned Benedictine, of 
the congregation of Saint Maur, born at St. Quentin, 
in Picardy, 1609. At a very early age he entered the 
order of St. Benedict, and devoted himself to study, 
and his whole after life was passed in entire abstrac- 
tion from the world. He died at the abbey of St. Ger- 
main-des-Prés, in April, 1685. To the labors of this 
learned writer we owe the publication of many MSS. 
which, but for him, would probably have still remain- 
ed buried in the libraries. His principal published 
works are the following: 1. 8S. Barnabe Epistola 
Grece et Latine, Hugonis Menard: notis illustrata (Paris, 
1645); 2. Lanfranct Cantuar. Episcopi Opera, together 
with Chronicon Beccense; B. Helluini et 4 priorum 
Beccensium Abbatum; S. Augustini Anglorum Apos- 
toli vita; duo de Eucharistia Tractatus Hugonis Lin- 
colnensis Epis. et Durandi abbat. Troarnensis, adver- 
| sus Berengarium (Paris, 1648, fol.); 3. Indiculus As- 


| ceticorum, ete. (Paris, 1671, 4to, 2d ed.); 4. Acta Sanc- 
| torum ordinis S. Benedicti in seculorum classes distribu- 
'ta. Although D’Achery made the necessary collec- 
tions for this work, it was published with notes and 
| observations by Mabillon, after his death, at various 
| periods [see AcrA SAncrorum]; 5. Veterum aliquot 
| Scriptorum qui in Gallie Bibliothecis delituerant, max- 
ime Benedictinorum, Spicilegium. Published at Paris, 
at different periods, from 1655 to 1677, by different 
printers, in 13 vols. 4to. A new and improved edi- 
tion was published by M. de la Barre, at Paris, in 
1723, 3 vols. fol., with this title, Spzclegium, sive Col. 
lectio veterum aliquot Scriptorum qui in Gallia Biblio- 
thecis delituerant, olim editum opera et studio D. Lucie 
d’Achery, etc., ed. Baluze, Martene, et de la Barre. 
This collection contains a vast number of works of dif- 
ferent authors, Acts and Canons of Councils, Histories, 
Chronicles, Lives of Saints, Letters, Poems, and Doc- 
uments, which had not previously appeared. The ob- 
ligations of subsequent scholars have been so great 
to the indefatigable industry of @’Achery, that almost 
every one who has treated of the antiquities of medix- 
val and modern European history has been obliged to 
acknowledge the debt due to him. 

Achiach’arus (Ayidyapoe, for Heb. j190 
brother of the following, perh. i. q. posthumous or 
latest), the son of Anael (or Ananiel), and the uncle 
}of Tobit (Tob. i, 21), as also of Nasbas (Tob. xi, 
18). He had experienced ingratitude at the hands 
of Aman (Tob. xiv, 10), but became the cup-bearer 
and vizier of Sarchedon (Tob. i, 22), and befriended 
Tobit (Tob. ii, 10). See Morprcat. 

Achi’as (Lat. id., for the Gr. text is no longer 
extant; prob. for Ahzjah), a person named as son of 
Phinees (Phinehas), and father of Achitob (Ahitub) 
in the list of sacerdotal ancestors of Esdras or Ezra (2 
[Vulg. 4] Esdr. i, 2); but, as the parallel list (Ezra 
vii, 3) gives no corresponding name, it is either an in- 
terpolation or, perhaps, a corruption for the AHIMAAZ 
of 1 Chron. vi, 8, 9. 

Achilles Tatius. 

A’chim (Ayei, peth. for 7723, Jachin [a con- 
tracted form of Jehoiachim], which the Sept., in 1 
Chron. xxiv, 17, Grecizes “Ayij [so the Vactican, 
but other texts have Taye ]), the son of Sadoc and 


Sony, 


See TATrvs. 


father of Eleazar, among the paternal ancestors of 


Christ (Matt. i, 14), B.C. long ante 40, and post 410. 
See GENEALOGY (OF CHRIST). 
A’chior (Aywo, for Heb. A chior", SIN, broth- 
er [i.e. full] of light; comp. Num, xxxiv, 27, where 
the Sept. has “Ay.wwp for Ahzhud, apparently reading 
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“4im"M), the name given in the Apocrypha as that 
of the sheik of the Ammonites, who joined Holofernes 
with auxiliary troops during his expedition into Egypt, 
and who, when called upon to account for the opposi- 
tion made by the inhabitants of Bethulia to that gen- 
eral, did so in a speech recounting the history of the 
country, and the national abhorrence of foreign idol- 
atry (Judith vy). According to the narrative, this so 
incensed the haughty general and his associates that 
they demanded the life of Achior by exposure to his 
enemies, who thereupon befriended and preserved 
him (chap. vi) till he was eventually released on the 
death of Holofernes, and then embraced Judaism 
(chap. xiv). See Jupiru. 

A’chish (Heb. Akish’, 28, perhaps angry ; 
Sept. “Acyic v. r. Ayyxovc), a name which, as it is 
found applied to two kings of Gath, was perhaps only 
a general title of royalty, like ‘‘ Abimelech” (q. v.), 
another Philistine kingly name, with which, indeed, 
it is interchanged in the title of Psa. xxxiv. 

1. A Philistine king of Gath, with whom David 
sought refuge from Saul (1 Sam. xxi, 10-15). By 
this act he incurred imminent danger; for he was rec- 
ognised and spoken of by the officers of the court as 
one whose glory had been won at the cost of the Phi- 
listines. This filled David with such alarm that he 
feigned himself mad when introduced to the notice of 
Achish, who, seeing him ‘‘scrabbling upon the doors 
of the gate, and letting his spittle fall down upon his 
beard,” rebuked his people sharply for bringing him 
to his presence, asking, ‘‘ Have I need of madmen, 
that ye have brought this fellow to play the madman 
in my presence? Shall this fellow come into my 
house?” B.C. 1061. After this David lost no time 
in quitting the territories of Gath (see Kitto’s Daily 
Bible [ilust. in loc.). This prince is elsewhere called 
ABIMELECH (Psa, xxxiv, title), possibly a corruption 
for ‘‘ Achish the king” 72% 7DN). David's con- 
duct on this occasion has been illustrated by the sim- 
ilar proceeding of some other great men, who feigned 
themselves mad in difficult circumstances-—as Ulysses 
(Cic. Off. iii, 26; Hygin. f. 95, Schol. ad Lycophr. 
818), the astronomer Meton (Adlian, Wist. xiii, 12), L. 
Junius Brutus (Liv. i, 56; Dion. Hal. iv, 68), and the 
Arabian king Bacha (Schultens, Anth. Vet. Hamasa, 
p- 535). See Map. 

The same Philistine king of Gath is probably meant 
by Achish, the son of Maoch, tc whom, some time af- 
terward, when the character and position of Dayid 
became better known, and when he was at the head 
of not less than 600 resolute adherents, he again re- 
paired with his troop, and by whom he was received 
in a truly royal spirit, and treated with a generous 
confidence (1 Sam. xxvii, 1-4), of which David took 
rather more advantage than was creditable to him by 
making excursions from the city of Ziklag, which 
had been assigned him, against the neighboring nom- 
ades, under pretence of carrying on depredations 
upon Judah (1 Sam. xxvii, 5-12), B.C. 1054. In the 
final conflict with Saul, although the confidence of 
Achish remained so strong in David that he proposed 
to appoint him captain of his body-guard, the ceurtiers 
revived the old reminiscences against him with such 
force that the king was compelled to give him leave 
of absence—a circumstance that spared David a par- 
ticipation in the fatal battle (1 Sam. xxviii, 1, 2; 
xxix, 2-11), B.C. 1053.—Kitto, s.v. See Davin. 

2. Another king of Gath, the son of Maachah, to 
whom the two servants of Shimei fled, and thereby oc- 
casioned their master the journey which cost him his 
life 1 Kings ii, 39, 40), B.C. cir. 1012. 

Ach’itob (Ayi7w/3), the Grecized form (1 Esdr. 
viii, 2; 2 Esdr. i, 1) of the name of Aurrus (q. v.). 


Achlamah. See Ameruysr. 
Ach’metha (Heb. Achmetha’, SNvon&, Ezra vi, 
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2; Sept. ’Apadd, Vulg. Ecbatana), the Ecparana of 
classical writers (rd ‘ExBarava, 2 Mace. ix, 3; Ju- 
dith xi, 1; Tob. v, 9; Josephus, Ant. x, 11, 7; xi, 4, 
6; also, in Greek authors, LyBdrava and ‘AyBarava), 
a city in Media. The derivation of the name is doubt- 
ful (see Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 70); but Major Rawlin- 
son (Geogr. Journal, x, 134) has left little question that 
the title was applied exclusively to cities having a 
fortress for the protection of the royal treasures. ‘Lhe 
ancient orthography of this name is traced by Lassen 
(Jud. Biblioth. iii, 36) in the Sanscrit agvadhana, i. e. 
immooracia, stable. In Ezra we learn that, in the 
reign of Darius Hystaspis, the Jews petitioned that 
search might be made in the king’s treasure-house at 
3abylon for the decree which Cyrus had made in fa- 
vor of the Jews (Ezra v, 17). Search was according- 
ly made in the record-office (‘‘house of the rolls’), 
where the treasures were kept at Babylon (vi, 1); but 
it appears not to have been found there, as it was 
eventually discovered ‘‘ at Achmetha, in the palace of 
the province of the Medes” (vi, 2). Joseprus (Ant. 
x, 11, 7; xi, 4, 6), while retaining the proper name 
of Ecbatana, yet (like the Sept., which adds the generic 
name zéAcc) employs the word Bapic to express the 
Chaldee 8N9"3, Birtha’ (‘‘the palace’’), which is used 
as the distinctive epithet of the city (Ezra vi, 2). 

In Judith i, 2-4, there is a brief account of Ecbatana, 
in which we are told that it was founded by Arphaxad 
(Phraortes), king of the Medes, who made it his cap- 
ital. It was built of hewn stones, and surrounded by 
a high and thick wall, furnished with wide gates and 
strong and lofty towers. Herodotus ascribes its 
foundation to Dejoces, in obedience to whose com- 
mands the Medes erected ‘‘ that great and strong city, 
now known under the name of Agbatana, where the 
walls are built circle within circle, and are so construct- 
ed that each inner circle overtops its outer neighbor by 
the height of the battlements alone. This was effect- 
ed partly by the nature of the ground—e conical hill— 
and partly by the building itself. The number of the 
circles was seven, and within the innermost was the 
palace of the treasury. The battlements of the first 
circle were white, of the second black, of the third 
scarlet, of the fourth blue, of the fifth orange; all 
these were brilliantly colored with different pigments ; 
but the battlements of the sixth circle were overlaid 
with silver, and of the seventh with gold. Such were 
the palace and the surrounding fortification that De- 
joces constructed for himself; but he ordered the mass 
of the Median nation to construct their houses in a 
circle around the outer wall” (Herodot. i, 98). It is 
contended by Rawlinson (Geogr. Jour. x, 127) that this 
story of the seven walls is a fable of Saban origin—the 
seven colors mentioned being precisely those employed 
by the Orientals to denote the seven great heavenly 
bodies, or the seven climates in which they revolve. 

This Ecbatana has been usually identified with the 
present Hamadin (see Journal of Education, ii, 305), 
which is still an important town, and the seat of 


one of the governments into which the Persian king- . 


dom is divided. It is situated in north Jat. 34° 53’, 
east long. 40°, at the extremity of a rich and fertile 
piain, on a gradual ascent, at the base of the Elwund 
mountains, whose higher summits are covered with 
perpetual snow. Some remnants of ruined wails of 
great thickness, and also of towers of sun-dried bricks, 
afford the only positive evidence of a more ancient 
city than the present on the same spot. Although 
still declining, it has a population of about 25,000, and 
contains excellent and well-supplied bazaars, and nu- 
merous khans of rather a superior description—it be- 
ing the great centre where the routes of traffic between 
Persia, Mesopotamia, and Persia converge and meet. 
Its own manufactures are chiefly in leather. Many 
Jews reside here, claiming to be descended from those 
of the captivity who remained in Media. Benjamin 


of Tudela says that in his time the number was 50,000. 
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Rabbi David de Beth Hillel (Travels, p. 85-87, Madras, 
1832) gives them but 200 families. The latest authority 
(J.J. Benjamin, Fight Years in Asia and Africa, Han- 
over, 1859, p. 204) reckons them at 500 families. They 
are mostly in good circumstances, having fine houses 
and gardens, and are chiefly traders and goldsmiths. 
They speak the broken Turkish of the country, and have 
two synagogues. They derive the name of the town 
from ‘‘ Haman” and “ Jede,”’ and say that it was given 
to that foe of Mordecai by King Ahasuerus. In the 
midst of the city is a tomb, which is in their charge, 
and which is said tobe that of Mordecai and Esther. 
It is a plain structure of brick, consisting of a small 
cylindrical tower and a dome (the whole about twenty 
feet high), with small projections er wings on three 
sides. An inscription on the wall in bass-relief de- 
scribes the present tomb as having been built by two 
devout Jews of Kashan, in A.D. 714. The original 
structure is said to have been destroyed when Hama- 
dan was sacked by Timour. As Ecbatana was an- 
ciently the summer residence of the Persian court, it 
is probable enough that Mordecai and Esther died and 
were buried there (see Kinneir’s Persia, p. 126; Mo- 
rier’s Second Journey, p. 264 sq.; Southgate’s Tour, ii, 
102 sq.; Buckingham, Assyrza, i, 284 sq.; M‘Culloch’s 
Gazetteer, s. v. Hamadan).—Kitto, s. v. 

The door of the tomb is very small, and consists of 
a single stone of great thickness, turning on its own 
pivot from one side. On passing through the little 
portal, the visitor is introduced into a small arched 
chamber, in which are seen the graves of several rab- 
bis, some of which may contain the bodies of the first 
rebuilders of the tomb, after the destruction of the 
original one by Timour. A second door; of very con- 
fined dimensions, is at the end of this vestibule, by 
which the entrance is made into a large apartment on 
hands and knees, and under the concave stand two 
sarcophagi, made of very dark wood, curiously and 
richly carved, with a line of Hebrew inscription run- 
ning round the upper ledge of each. Other inscrip- 
tions, in the same language, are cut on the walls, 
while one of the most ancient, engraved on a white 
marble slab, is let into the wall itself. This slab is 
traditionally alleged to have been preserved from the 
ruins of the edifice destroyed by Timour, with the sar- 
cophagi in the same consecrated spot. This last in- 
scription is as follows: ‘* Mordecai, beloved and hon- 
ored by a king, was great and good. His garments 
were as those of a sovereign. Ahasuerus covered him 
with this rich dress, and also placed a golden chain 
around his neck. The city of Susa (or Shushan) re- 
joiced at his honors, and his high fortune became the 
glory of the Jews.’’ The inscription which encom- 
passes the sarcophagus of Mordecai is to the following 
effect: ‘‘It is said by David, Preserve me, O God! I 
am now in thy presence. I have cried at the gate of 
heaven that thou art my God, and what goodness I 
have received from thee, O Lord! Those whose bod- 
ies are now beneath, in this earth, when animated by 
thy mercy, were great; and whatever happiness was 
bestowed upon them in this world came from thee, O 
God! Their griefs and sufferings were many at the 
first, but they became happy, because they always 
called upon thy name in their miseries. Thou liftedst 
me up, and I became powerful. Thine enemies sought 
to destroy me in the early times of my life; but the 
shadow of thy hand was upon me, and covered me as 
a tent from their wicked purposes.—Mordecai.’”’? The 
following is the inscription carved round the sarcoph- 
agus of Esther: ‘‘I praise thee, O God, that thou hast 
created me. I know that my sins merit punishment, 
yet I hope for mercy at thy hands; for whenever I 
call upon thee, thou art with me; thy holy presence 
secures me from all evil. My heart is at ease, and my 
fear of thee increases. My life became, through thy 
goodness, at the last, full of peace. O God! do not 
shut my soul out from thy divine presence. Those 
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whom thou lovest never feel the torments of hell. 
Lead me, O merciful Father, to the life of life, that I 
may be filled with the heavenly fruits of Paradise.— 
Esther” (Ker Porter's Travels, ii, 88 sq.). See Es- 
THER. 

Ecbatana, or Iamadan, is not without other lo- 
cal traditions connected with sacred history. On the 
mountain Orontes, or Elwund, the body of a son of 
King Solomon is pretended to be buried, but what son 
is not mentioned. It is a large square platform, a 
little raised, formed by manual labor out of the native 
rock, which is ascended by a few rugged steps, and is 
assuredly no covering of the dead. It is a very an- 
cient piece of workmanship, but how it came to be con- 
nected with a son of the Jewish monarch does not ap- 
pear. The Jewish natives of Hamadan are credulous 
as to the reputed story, and it is not unlikely that it 
was originally a mountain altar to the sun, illustrating 
what we often read in Scripture respecting the idola- 
trous sacrificial worship in ‘thigh places.’? The 1:a- 
tives believe that certain ravines of the mountain pro- 
duce a plant which can transform all kinds of metal 
into gold, and also cure every possible disease. They 
admit that no one had ever found it, but their belief 
in its existence is nevertheless unshaken. They also 
have a fabulous legend respecting a stone on the side 
of this mountain, which reminds the English reader 
of the celebrated story of Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves in the Arabian Nights. This stone contains 
an. inscription in cabalistic characters, unintelligible 
to every one who has hitherto looked on it; but it is 
believed that if any person could read the characters 
aloud an effect would be produced which will shake 
the mountain to its centre, it being the protecting spell 
of an immense hidden treasure ; and these characters 
once pronounced, would procure instant admittance 
from the genii of this subterranean cavern, and the 
wealth it contains would be laid at the feet of the for- 
tunate invoker of this golden ‘‘Sesame!’’ See Ecsa- 
TANA. 

History mentions another Ecbatana, in Palestine, at 
the foot of Mount Carmel, toward Ptolemais, where 
Cambyses died (Herodot. iii, 64; Plin. v, 19). It is 
not mentioned by this or any similar name in the He- 
brew writings. (See Reland, Palast. p. 745.) 

A’chor (Heb, Akor’, "i232, trouble ; Sept. ’Aywo), 
the name of a valley (P72, Sept. paoayé, woidac, 
"Eyex) not far from Jericho, given in consequence of 
the trouble occasioned to the Israelites by the sin of 
Achan (q. v.), who was stoned to death and buried 
there (Josh. vii, 24, 26). It was known by the same 
name in the time of Jerome (Onomast. s. v.). The 
prophets more than once allude to it typically in pre- 
dicting the glorious changes under the Messiah, either 
on account of its proverbial fertility (Isa. xlv, 10) or 
by way of contrast with the unfortunate entrance of 
the Israelites near this pass into Canaan on their first 
approach (Hos. ii, 15). It was situated on the bound- 
ary of Judah and Benjamin, between the stone of Ben- 
Bonan and Debir, south of Gilgal (Josh. xv, 7), and 
was probably the same now called (see Zimmerman’s 
Map) Wady Dabr, running into the Dead Sea east of 
Ain Jehair (Robinson’s Jesearches, ii, 254). See 
Trise. Thomson (Land and Book, ii, 185) says vague- 
ly that “it runs up from Gilgal toward Bethel ;” but 
this is inconsistent with the above notices of location 
(comp. Keil, Comment. on Josh. p. 201). See CHERITH. 


Ach’/sa, 2 less correct mode (1 Chron, ii, 49) of 
Anglicizing the name ACHSAH (q. V.). 

Ach’sah (Heb. Aksah’, 1923, anklet; 
"Ayoa), the daughter of Caleb (and apparently his 
only daughter, 1 Chron. ii, 49, ‘‘ Achsa’’), whose hand 
her father offered in marriage to him who should lead 
the attack on the city of Debir, and take it, B.C. 1612. 
The prize was won by his nephew Othniel; and as the 


Sept. 


ACHSHAPH 


bride was conducted with the usual ceremony to her 
future home, she alighted from the ass which she rode, 
and sued her father for an addition of springs of water 
(as being peculiarly necessary, Stanley, Pa/est, p. 161) 
to her dower in lands, which were situated in the 
southern part of Judah, See GuLLoru. It is prob- 
able that custom rendered it unusual, or at least un- 
gracious, for a request tendered under such circum- 
stances by a daughter to be refused, and Caleb accord- 
ingly bestowed upon her “the upper and the nether 
springs’? (Josh. xv, 16-19; Judg. i 9-15) —Kitto,s.v. 


Ach’shaph (fieb. Akshaph’, Fwy, Jascination : 
Sept. Ayaodd), a royal city of the Canaanites, in the 
northern part of Palestine (Josh, xi, 1), whose king 
was overthrown by Joshna (Josh, xii, 20), It was 
situated on the eastern boundary of the tribe of Asher, 
and is named between Beten and Alammelech (Josh. 
xix, 25). By some (see Reland, Palast, p. 548) it has 
been regarded as the same as Achzib, but this is men- 
tioned separately (Josh, xix, 29). By others (e. g. 
Hammesveld, iii, 237) it has been assumed to be the 
same as Accho or Acre, and Schwarz (Palest. p. 191) 
thinks it is the modern village Kefr-Yasif, five miles 
north-east of that town; but this region is too far west 
for the Biblical notices. Eusebius and Jerome (Ono- 
mast. 8. vy. 'Akoad) locate it at the foot of Mount Ta- 
bor, eight miles from Dioczsarea, but they have evi- 
dently confounded it with Chesulloth (see Keil's Com- 
ment, on Josh. xi, 1). Dr, Robinson is probably cor- 
rect in identifying it with the ruined village Kesaf, 
around a large tree, two miles north-east of Kubrikah, 
a little south of the Litany, and nearly midway be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Upper Jordan (new 
ed. of Researches, iii, 55). 


Achterfeldt, Jonann Hetnricn, a Roman Cath- 
-olic theologian of Germany, born 1788, at Wesel; died 
at Bonn, 1864. 
in 1817, was appointed professor of theology at the 
seminary of Braunsberg, from which he was called, 
in 1826, to the chair of dogmaties at the university of 
Bonn. He was an intimate friend of Professor Her- 
mes (q. v.), and after the death of the latter published 
his famous work on Systematic Theology (Christl.-Ka- 
tholische Dogmatik, 1831). Achterfeldt was regarded, 
with his colleague Braun, as the leader of the Her- 
mesian School (q. v.); and when the system of Her- 
mes was condemned by Rome, and he refused to com- 
ply with the demands of Rome, he was suspended from 
his chair. He wrote Lehrbuch der Christlich-Kathol. 
Glaubens- und Sittenlehre (Braunsberg, 1825); Kate- 
chismus der Christlich-Katholischen Lehre (Braunsberg, 
1826); and was, after 1832, one of the editors of a 
theological and philosophical quarterly (Zeitschrift fiir 
Philosophie und Katholische Theologie), the chief organ 
of the Hermesian School.—Pierer, i, 88; Vapereau, 
p. 14. 

Achu. See Fiac. 

Ach’zib (Heb. Akzib’. AN, falschood; Sept. 
"AyZei3, but in Mic. parawe and Vulg. mendacium), 
the name of two places, sometimes Latinized Aczib, 

1. A town in the plain of Judah, adjoining the 
Highlands, mentioned between Keilah and Mareshah 
(Josh. xv, 44). It appears to have proved faithless 
to the national cause on the Assyrian invasion (Mic. 
i, 14); hence this passage contains a play on the 
name: “the houses of Achzib (A"32N) shall be a lie 
(2IDN).” It is probably the same as the CueEzip in 
Canaan where Shelah was born (Gen, xxxviii, 5), and 
perhaps also the Cuozesa where his descendants 
were finally located (1 Chron. iv, 22). In the time of 
Eusebius, Onomast. s. v. Xao/et) it was a deserted 
village near Eleutheropolis toward Adullam. From 
the associated localities, also, it appears to have been 
situated not far north-east of the former. 

2. A maritime city assigned to the tribe of Asher 
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He was ordained priest in 1813; and, |- 
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(Josh, xix, 29), but from which the Israelites were 
never able to expel the Pheenicians (Judg.i, 31). Ac- 
cording to Eusebius (Onom. s. v. Axi) it was 9 (ac- 
cording to the Jerusalem Itinerary 12) Roman miles 
north of Aeccho or Ptolemais. In the Talmud (She- 
biith, vi, 1; Challah, iv, 8) it is called Kezib (353), 
and in later times Eedippa (ra “Excurza, Josephus, 
War, i, 18,4; Ptol. v, 15; Pliny, vy, 17), from the 
Aramean pronunciation (2°72). Josephus also 
(Ant. v, 1, 22) gives the name as Arce or Actippus 
(‘Ape ....% kai “Axrurotc). In the vicinity (at the 
mouth of the Nahr Herdawil, comp. Wilson, Lands of 
the Bible, ii, 233) was the Casale Huberti of the Cru- 
saders (Ritter, Erdk. xvi, 782). It was first identi- 
fied by Maundrell (Journey, March 21) in the modern 
es-Zib (comp. Vit. Salad. p. 98), on the Mediterranean 
coast, about ten miles north of Acre (Robinson’s Ite- 
searches, iii, Append. p. 133; new ed. iii, 628). It 
stands on an ascent close by the sea-side, overhanging 
the ancient Roman road, and is a small place with a 
few palm-trees rising above the dwellings (Pococke, 
Last, ii, 115; Richter, Wal/f. p.70; Irby and Mangles, 
p. 196; Buckingham, Palest. i, 99; Legh, in Mach- 
michael’s Journey, p. 250; De Sauley’s Narrative, i, 
66; comp. Lightfoot, Opp. ii, 219; Fuller, Miscel. p. 4, 
15; Cellarii Nott. ii, 481; Reland, Palest. p. 544; 
Gesenius, Tes. Heb p. 674). It has evident traces 
of antiquity, but could never have been a large city 
(Thomson’s Land and Book, i, 471). 

Ac’ipha (‘Axi3a, but most copies ‘Ayia, for Heb. 
Chakupha S555), the head of one of the families of 
Nethinim (iepdéoudot, ‘“temple-servants”’) that return- 
ed from the captivity (1 Esdr. v, 31); evidently the 
Hakvupna (q. v.) of the parallel lists (Ezra ii, 51; 
Neh. vii, 53). 

Ac’itho (AciSay, v. r. "Acid, while other copies 
omit entirely, perh. for Heb. hak-katon’, "=P, the 
little; or [as Fritzsche thinks, //andb. in loc.] for Ahi- 
tub, which some copies of the Gr. with the Syr. and 
Ital. have), the son of Eliu and father of Raphaim, 
among the ancestors of Judith (Judith viii, 1). 


Ackermann, PETER FoureR, a Roman Catholic 
theologian of Germany, born Noy. 17, 1771, at Vien. 
na; died Sept. 9, 1831, at Klosterneuburg. He was 
ordinary professor of Old-Testament language, litera- 
ture, and theology at Vienna, and choir master of the 
monastery cr cathedral of Klosterneuburg. He was 
the author of an /ntroductio in libros sacros V. T. usibus 
academics accommodata (Vien. 1825), and an Arche- 
ologia biblica breviter exposita (Vienna, 1826), both of 
which works are not much more than revised editions 
of Jahn expurgated, so as to rescue them from the 
Roman Jndex into which they had been put by Pius 
VII. His commentary on the Minor Prophets, Pro- 
phete Minores perpetua annotatione illustrati (Vienna, 
1830), has some value, on account of the extracts it 
gives from older writers of the Roman Catholie Church. 


Accemétee (dkounrai, watchers), an order of’ 
monks instituted at the beginning of the fifth century 
by Alexander, a Syrian monk (Birger, De Acemetis, 
Schneeberg, 1686). They were divided into three 
classes, who performed divine service in rotation, and 
so continued, night and day, without intermission, 
They were condemned by a synod held at Rome in 
534 for maintaining that Mary was not the mother of 
God.—Helyot, Ordres Relig. i, 4 sq. 


Acdlyth or Acolyte (dkéovboe, follower), the 
name of an inferior order of clergy or servitors. It is 
not known in the Greek Church, but appears to be of 
very ancient establishment in the Latin Church, since 
mention is made of it in the epistles of Cyprian. 
Their office in the ancient Church was to light the 
candles and to pour the wine intended to be conse- 
crated into the proper vessels ; to wait upon the bish-. 


ACONTIUS 5 


ops and their officers, presenting to them the sacer- 
dotal vestments; and to accompany the bishop every- 
where, acting as witnesses of his conduct. At present 
their duties in the Papal Church are to attend upon 
the deacon and sub-deacon at the altar, to make ready 
the wine and water at mass, to carry the thurible, and 
to light and carry the candles, especially at the chant- 
ing of the Gospel. At Rome there are three kinds 
of Acolyths: the Acolyths of the palace, palatini, who 
wait on the pope; those who serve the churches, sta- 


tionara, when they are stationed; and regionarii, "who | 
serve with the deacons in different quarters of the city. | 


The order of Acolytes is the fourth of the ordines mi- 
nores, through which a Romish priest must pass. For 
a full account of the office and its functions, see Bois- 
sonnet, D.ct. des Rites, i, 87; Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bk. 
iii, ch. iii. 

Acontius or Aconzio, Jamss, a native of Trent, 
and the intimate friend of Francis Betti, a Roman. 
They both quitted Italy on account of their religion, 
having both left the communion of the Church of 
Rome. Betti, who left first, waited for Acontius at 
Basle; this was in the year 1557. Hence they went 
together to Zurich, where they parted, and Acontius, 
after visiting Strasburg, journeyed into England, 
where he was well received by queen Elizabeth, who 
employed him as an engineer. He was a member of 
the Dutch congregation in Austin-Friars, but falling 
under the suspicion of ‘‘ Anabaptistical and Arian prin- 
ciples,’ proceedings were taken against him before 
Grindal, bishop of London, who sentenced him to be 
refused the Holy Sacrament, and forbade the Dutch 
congrezations to receive him. He died in 1566, ac- 
cording to Niceron. He inclined toward moderation 
and principles of tolerance in matters of religion. Ar- 
minius styled him ‘‘divinum prudentie ac modera- 
tionis lumen.” He wrote De Method), hoc est, de recte 
investigandarum tradendarumque Scientiarum ratione 
(8vo, Basle, 1558); Strategemata Sulane (8vo, Basle, 
1565. Transl. into French, 4to. There is also an Eng- 
lish translation of the four first books, London, 1648). 
—Richard and Giraud, Bib. Sacr.; New General Buo- 
graphical Dictionary, i, 36; Landon, Eccl. Dict. s. v 


Acosta, Gabriel (afterward Urrer), a Portu- 
guese, of Jewish extraction, born at Oporto, and 
brought up in the Roman Catholic Church. About 
the age of twenty-two he began to entertain doubts 
first as to the doctrine of indulgences, and, finally, as 
to the truth of Christianity ; and being unable to sat- 
isfy himself, he returned to the religion of his ances- 
tors, became a Jew, retired from Portugal to Amster- 
dam, and was circumcised. He soon, however, be- 
came disgusted with the Pharisaism of the Jews of 
Amsterdam, and advocated a doctrine like that of the 
ancient Sadducees. He wrote in the Portuguese lan- 
guage a treatise entitled ‘‘ The Traditions of the Phar- 


dsees compared with the written Law’ (Amsterd. 1624), | 


which so exasperated the Jews that they accused him 
of atheism before the civil-tribunals. His book was 
confiscated, he was imprisoned ten days, and fined 300 
guilders. He was also expelled from the Jewish syn- 
agogue. After seven years he submitted to a painful 
penance, and was readmitted, though it does not ap- 
pear that he really changed his views. He died, ac- 


cording to Fabricius, in 1647, whether by suicide or | 


not is uncertain. He left an autobiography which 
fell into the hands of Limborch, and was reprinted in 
1847 (Uriel Acosta’s Selbstbiographie, Lat. u. Deutsch, 
Leipzig). His life afforded Gutzkow the material for 
a novel, ‘' The Sadducees in Amsterdam’ (1834), and 
for a drama, ‘Uriel Acosta’’ (Leips. 1847).—Jellinck, 
Ueber Acosta’s Leben und Lehre (Zerbst, 1847). 


Acosta, Joseph, a Spanish Jesuit, born about 
1539, appointed provincial of the Jesuits in Peru, and 
died rector of the university of Salamanca in 1600. 


He wrote The Natural and Moral History of the Indies | battine ; 
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5 ACRABBATTINE 
| (Seville, 1590, 4to); a treatise De Christo Revelato li- 
bri novem (Lugd. 1592, 8vo); De at ie Aa Lvan- 
gel: apud Barburos (Cologne, 1596, 8vo). 

Acra ( “Axpa), a Greek word, signifying a summit 
or citadel, in which sense its Hebraized form Chakra 
| (87M) also occurs in the Syriac and Chaldaic (Bux- 
torf, ‘Lex. Talm. col. 818). Hence the name of Acra 
was acquired by the eminence north of the temple at 
Jerusalem, on which a citadel was built by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, to command the holy place (1 Mace. iii, 
AD IV; 245 se Vil, 185-26, 32501x, 52.89, 5x, 6s xb 4e> 
2 Mace. iv, 12, 27, etc.). It thus became, in fact, the 
Acropolis of Jerusalem (see Michaelis, in Mucc. p. 30 
sq.; Crome, in the Hall. Encyhl. ii, 291 sq.). Jose- 
| phus describes this eminence as semicircular (see Re- 
\land, Palest. p. 852); and reports that when Simon 
Maccabeus had succeeded in expelling the Syrian 
garrison, he not’ only demolished the citadel, but 
caused the hill itself to be levelled, that no neighbor- 
ing site might thenceforth be higher than or so high as 
that on which the temple stood. The people had suf- 
fered so much from the garrison, that they willingly la- 
bored day and night, for three years, in this great work 
(Ant. xiii, 6, 6; War, v, 4,1). At a later period the 
palace of Helena, queen of Adiabene, stood on the 
site, which still retained the name of Acra, as did also, 
probably, the council-house, and the repository of the 
archives (War, vi, 6, 3; see also Descript. Urbis lero- 
solmye, per J. Heydenum, lib. iii, cap. 2).—Kitto,s.v. 

A good deal of controversy has lately arisen as to 
the position of this eminence, Dr. Robinson (7). Res. 
i, 414; new ed. iii, 207-211) strongly contending for 
the sloping eminence now occupied by the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and others (especially Williams, 
Holy City, ii, 25, 49) placing Acra more northwardly 
from the temple. The latter position, in the middle 
of the Mohammedan quarter, on the whole, seems best 
to accord with the present state of the surface and the 
ancient notes of place (see Strong’s Harmony and Ex- 
pos. of the Gospels, Append. ii, p. 4, 5); especially with 
Josephus’s statements (War, v, 4,1) respecting the 
valley of the Tyropeon (q. v.). See JERUSALEM. 
| A place by the name of Acrz (“Akpa) is mentioned 

by Josephus (War, ii, 2, 2) as having been taken by 

! Simon Maccabeus, in connection with Gazara, Joppa, 
;and Jamnia; which some suppose to mean Lkrcon (by 
a change of reading), while others take the word in 
| the ordinary sense of tower, The passage is evident- 
ly parallel with 1 Macc. xiv, 7, where Simon is said, 
after having taken Gazara and Bethsura, to have 
cleansed ‘‘the tower’’ (dkoa); which, by a compari- 
son with chap. xiii, 49, appears to mean no other than 
the above fortress in Jerusalem. See Barts. 

For the Acra or Acre (Hebraized "=P by Benja- 
min of Tudela) of the Crusades, see AccHO. 

Acrabbattiné (AxkoaBarrivyn Xoo), 
| name of two regions in Palestine. 

1. A district or toparchy of Judwa, extending be- 
| tween Shechem (Nablous) and Jericho eastward, be- 
|ing about 12 miles long (see Reland, Palest. p. 192). 
| It is mentioned by Josephus (War, ii, 12, 4; 20, 4; 

| 22, 2's iii, 3, 4, 5), and doubtless took its name from 
a town called. Acrabbi, mentioned by Eusebius (Qno- 
mast. s. v. "Axoa/3/3<iv ; Jerome corruptly ‘‘ Adorabi,” 
see Clerici ed. Amst. 1707, p. 17, note 5) as a large 
village 9 Roman miles east of Neapolis, on the road 
to Jericho; probably the same found by Dr, Robinson 
| under the name Akrabeh (Researches, iii, 103), and de- 
scribed as a considerable town, finely situated on the 
slope of a fertile hill, with a mosque (new ed. of Fe- 
searches, iii, 296, 297) and a ruined fort (Van de Velde, 
Narrative, ii, 304-307). 

2. Another district of Juda toward the southern 
end of the Dead Sea, occupied by the Edomites dur- 
ing the captivity (1 Mace. vy, 3, Auth. Vers. ‘* Ara- 
” comp. Joseph. Ant. xii, 8,1). It is sup- 
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posed to have taken its name from the MAAven-ac- | of St. Ignatius (q. v.), Bishop of Antioch (died 107), 


RABBIM (q. v.) of Num. xxxiv, 4; Josh. xv, 3, which 
lay in this vicinity. 

Acrab’bim. See MAALEH-ACRABBIM. 

Acre is put by our translators (Isa. v, 10) for 
7a, tse’med, which properly means a yoke, i. e. as 
much land as a yoke of oxen can plough in a day. 
So the Latin jugerum, an acre, from jugum, a yoke, 
See Meascre. Ini Sam. xiv, 14, the word ‘‘acre” 
is supplied in our translation after 227, a Swrow, 
which is omitted (see margin). 

Acre. 

Acrostic (from door, extremity, and sriyxoc, 
verse). The word commonly signifies the beginning 
of a verse; but it is sometinies taken for the end or 
close of it. It ordinarily signifies an ode in which the 
initial letters of the verses in their order spell a certain 
word or sentence. In this form acrostics do not occur 
in the Bible. There are certain parts of the poetical 
compositions of the Old Testament, however, in which 
the successive verses or lines in the original begin 
with the letters of the Hebrew alphabet; these may 
be called alphabetical acrostics. For instance, in Psalm 
exix, there are as many stanzas or strophes as there 
are letters in the alphabet, and each strophe consists 
of eight double lines, all of which, in each case, begin 
with that letter of the alphabet corresponding to the 
place of the strophe in the Psalm—that is, the first 
eight lines begin each with &, Aleph, the next eight 
with 3, Beth, and soon. See ABECEDARIAN. Other 
Psalms haye only one verse to each letter, in its order, 
as Psalms xxv, xxxiv. In others, again, as Psalms 
exi, exii, each verse is divided into two parts, and 
these hemistichs follow the alphabetical arrangement, 
like the whole verses of the last mentioned Psalms. 
The Lamentations of Jeremiah are mostly acrostic, 
some of the chapters repeating each letter one or more 
times, The last chapter of Proverbs also has the ini- 
tial letters of its last twenty-two verses in alphabeti- 
cal order. See Porrry. 

The term acrostic is used in ecclesiastical history to 
describe a certain mode of performing the psalmody 
of the ancient Church. A single person, called the 
precentor, commenced the verse, and the people join- 
ed with him at the close. We find also the words hy- 
popsalma and diapsalma, likewise axporeXebrioy and 
épvprcoy, almost synonymous with acrostic, used to 
describe the same practice. They do not always mean 
the end of a verse, but sometimes what was added at 
the end of a psalm, or something repeated in the mid- 
dle of it, e. g. the phrase “ for his mercy endureth for- 
ever,” repeated or chanted by the congregation. The 
Gloria Patri is by some writers called the epode or 
acroteleutic, because it was always sung at the end of 
the psalms (Bingham, Orig. Keel. i, xiv). 

Act, Conventicle, see CONVENTICLE. 

Act, Corporation, ‘‘ Corporation. 

Act, Tive-Mile,  ‘* Frve-MILr. 

Act of Faith, ‘ Avro pa Fr. 

Act, Test, ‘ 

Act, Toleration, ‘* ToLeRarion. 


Acta Martyrum (Acts of the Martyrs), the title 
of the record of the lives and actions of martyrs kept 
in the ancient Church for the edification of the faith- 
ful. Whenever a Christian was apprehended, the ac- 
cusation, defence, and verdict were noted in these Acts. 
Some of the martyrs also wrote accounts of their own 
sufferings, or this was done for them by a regular offi- 
cer of the Church acting as notary, who took down the 
facts in a prescribed form ; and these reports were also 
designated as acta martyrii or martyrum. Comp. 
CALENDARIA; MArtTYROLOGIA; MrNEION; MENO- 
Locium. The oldest are those referring to the death 


See AccHo. 
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and of Polycarp (q. v.) (died about 165), both of which 
are given in Dressel’s and Hefele’s editions of the Pa- 
tres Apostolici. The oldest collection of Acts of the 
Martyrs was compiled by the Church historian Kuse- 
bius, in his two works de Martyribus Palestine and 
Synagoge Martyriorum. The latter, a martyrology of 
the Church universal, was Jost as early as the end of 
the sixth century; the former has reached -us as an 
appendix to the eighth book of the author’s Church 
history. A second large collection of 12 volumes was 
in existence at Constantinople in the ninth century, 
and probably formed the basis of the work of Simeon 
Metaphrastes, de Actis Sanctorum, in the tenth century. 
In the Latin Church a catalogue of martyrs, contain- 
ing the names of martyrs from different countries ar- 
ranged according to the days on which they were com- 
memorated in the mass, as also the place and the day, 
but not the details, of their martyrdom, was, at the 
close of the sixth century, in extensive use. It was, 
though without good reason, ascribed to Jerome. The 
particular churches used to add to this general cata- 
logue of martyrs their local calendars, a circumstance 
which explains the diversity of the different copies of 
this work still extant (ed. by Fr. Mar. Florentinius, 
Luce, 1668 sq.; d’ Achery, Spicileg. ed. Nov. ii, p. 27, ac- 
cording to a manuscript of the French convent Gellou, 
written about 804; J. B. Sallerius, Act. Sanctorum, 
June tom. vi, according to copies of Reichenau, St. 
Ulric’s at Augsburg, Corvey, etc.). While this work 
excludes all historical accounts of the lives of mar- 
tyrs, giving only their names and the place and day 
of their martyrdom, there are indications that detailed 
historical works were also compiled at an early period. 
A council at Carthage 397 permits the reading of the 
Passiones Martyrum on the days of their commemora- 
tion, besides the reading-lessons from the Scriptures. 
Pope Gelasius, on the contrary, excludes this kind of 
literature from ecclesiastical use, on the ground that 
the names of the authors were unknown, and that in- 
fidels, heretics, and unlearned persons (idiote) hed in- 
serted many superfluous and improper things, a con- 
clusive proof of the untrustworthy condition in which 
this literature, even at that early time, was found. 
The heads of the monastic orders were in general very 
urgent in recommending to their monks the reading 
of the Gesta Martyrum, the history of their sufferings. 
Besides the two classes of works just named, there 
was a third class, the so-called Vite Patrum, whose 
object was more literary than edifying, and some of 
which belong among the most valuable sources of the 
early Church history. To this class of works belong 
the very valuable history of Severin, by his disciple 
Eugippius, the biographies of Columban, Gallus, ete. 
Collections of accounts of this kind are extant by 
Palladius (about 420), in his Historia Lausiaca (Aav- 
oakov); by Heraclides, in his Paradisus, s. de Vitis 
Patrum; by Johannes Moschus (died about 620), 
the author of the lives of the monks, under the title 
Aeov, Asimwvapov, or Neve Hapddecoc. These 
works are designated in the Greek Church under the 
name of Nepovrucd, KNipaxec, Aavoaird, and Warept- 
ka. They were followed by Simeon Metaphrastes 
(q. v.), about 901, of whose biographies of saints we 
have 122 left, while a much larger number have been 
erroneously ascribed to him. In the Latin Church 
we have the 14 hymns of Prudentius (q. v.), entitled 
Peristephanon s. de Coronis et Passionibus Martyrum ; 
the Collationes Patrum, by Cassian (q. v.); and sever- 
al historical works of Gregory of Tours (q. v.), as de 
Miracalis, Vite Patrum, de Gloria Martyrum. The 
biographical material contained in this class of works 
was gradually worked into the martyrologies. That 
known under the name of Beda is mostly restricted to 
statistical statements; yet a copy of it at the begin- 
ning of the ninth century received considerable ad- 
ditions from Florus, a sub-deacon at Lyons. Consid= 
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erable additions to the martyrologies were also made 
by Hrabanus Maurus (q. v.); Ado, archbishop of Vi- 
enna, about 860; Usuard, a monk at Paris (875); and 
Notker (died 912). This enlargement of the ancient 
martyrologies forms the transition to the legends of 
the Middle Ages, which are generally nothing but ec- 
elesiastical novels, and have no claim whatever to 
credibility. The ‘“ Acts of the Martyrs’ had, more- 
over, gradually been enlarged into ‘‘Acts of the 
Saints,” as other saints than martyrs had been added 
to the catalogues of the latter. See Acra SAncro- 
num. The most valued collection is Ruinart’s Acta 
Martyrum sincera (Paris, 1689, fol.; 2d ed. Amst. 
1713, fol.; B. Galura, Augsb. 1802, 3 vols. 8vo). It 
is more critical than most Roman biographies, but 
nevertheless contains many incredible legends. A 
large collection was also published by the learned 
Stephen Evodius Assemanni, under the title Acta 
Sanctorum Martyrum Orientalium et Occidentalium 
(Rom, 1748, 2 vols. fol.).- Herzog, i, 100; Wetzer 
and Welte, i, 88. See MarryroLocy. 

Acta Sanctorum (Acts of the Saints), the title 
given to collections of the lives of martyrs [see AcTA 
Martyrum] and of saints in the ancient Church. 

C1.) We first find the title Acta Sanctorum in Euse- 
bius (fourth century). In consequence of an edict of 
Diocletian, of the year 303, which commanded the de- 
struction of all the Christian records, a great gap was 
created in the records of the Church, which was after- 
ward filled with legends and traditions, abounding in 
errors, omissions, and exaggerations. Collections of 
the Acta Sanctorum, principally for edification, were 
made in the Vite Patrum, probably by Jerome of Dal- 
matia; by Gregory of Tours in the sixth century ; in 
the Synaxarium (q.v.) of the Greek Church, in the 
eighth century, by John of Damascus; by Simeon 
Metaphrastes in the tenth century; in the Golden Le- 
gend of Jacob of Viraggio in the thirteenth, which went 
through 71 editions from 1474 to 1500; and in the 
Catalogus Sanctorum of Peter de Natalibus (Vicenza, 
1495). A more critical treatment is found in the 
Sunctuarium of Boninus Mombritius (Venice, 1474, 2 
vols.); in Lipoman, Vite Sanctor. (Rome, 1551-1560, 8 
vols.); and particularly in Ruinart, Acta Martyrum 
sincera (Paris, 1689, fol.). Compare Marryrouocy. 

(2.) The most celebrated collection of the Acta 
Sanctorum is that commenced by Bollandus, and 
still continued by a society of Jesuits. It is one of 
the most remarkable works ever produced, whether 
regarded as to the labor and time spent upon it, or to 
the comparative worthlessness of its matter. It has 
been two hundred years in progress, has reached 
the fifty-fifth folio volume, and is still in progress. 
This stupendous undertaking originated with Ros- 
weyde, a Jesuit, who announced his intention in a 
Fasti Sanctorum quorum vite in Belgicis bibliothecis 
manuscript asservantur (Antwerp, 1607); but he died 
in 1629, before any part was printed. After his death 
his materials came into the hands of Johannes Bollan- 
dus, who established correspondence with all parts of 
Europe, in order to obtain information from every 
possible source. In 1635 he associated with himself 
Godefridus Henschenius; and these two published at 
Antwerp in 1643 the first two volumes, in folio, under 
the title of ‘‘ Acta Sanctorum quotquot toto orbe coluntur 
vel w Catholicis Scriptoribus celebrantur.’’ These vol- 
umes contain the lives of the saints who are com- 
memorated by the Roman Church in the month of 
January only. In 1658 three more volumes appeared, 
embracing February. After this, Daniel Papebrochius 
was associated as coeditor ; but Bollandus hivself died, 
Sept. 12, 1665, before the vol. for March appeared. As 
the work proceeded, other editors were appointed, and 
generation after generation sank into the grave durin 
its long progress. It would occupy too much time and 
space to enumerate the separate labor of each. The 
work itself was published in the following order: Jan- 
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uary, 2 vols. 1643; February, 3 vols. 1658; March, 3 
vols. 1668; April, 3 vols. 1675; May (with a Propy- 
lxum), 8 vols. 1685-1688; June, 6 vols. 1695-1715 ; 
July, 7 vols. 1719-1731; August, 6 vols. 1733-1743 ; 
September, 8 vols. 1746-1762; October, vol. i, 1765; 
ii, 1768; iii, 1770; iv, 1780; v, 1786; vi, 1794: this 
volume ended at the 15th of October (see Walch, Bid?. 
Theol. iii, 657 sq.). ‘The work was stopped by the sup- 
pression of the Jesuits, and it appeared to be altogether 
extinguished by the French Revolution; but in 1838 it 
revived, and there was printed at Namur a prospectus, 
De prosecutione operis Bollandiant quod ActA SANCTO- 
RuM wmseribitur. In 1845 appeared vol. vii of October, 
in two parts—the first containing the saints of the 14th 
of October; the second the saints of the 16th. New 
editions of the first 4 volumes of October appeared in 
1859 and 1860. The work is still in progress, and the 
Jesuits receive for its continuation an annual stipend 
from the Belgian government. Some idea of its vast 
extent may be gathered from the fact that the lives 
of more than 2000 saints remain, and that 50 more 
vols. fol. may be expected to complete the work. 

The editors are as follow, with the number of years 
and volumes on which they were engaged: Jo. Bol- 
landus (died 1665), 34 years, 8 vols. ; Godefr. Hensche- 
nius (died 1681), 46 years, 24 vols.; Daniel Papebro- 
chius (died 1714), 55 years, 19 vols.; Conrad Jannin- 
gus (died 1723), 44 years, 13 vols.; Franc. Baertius 
(died 1719), 38 years, 10 vols. ; Joan. Bapt. Sollerius 
(died 1740), 38 years, 12 vols.; Joan. Pinius (died 
1749), 35 years, 14 vols.; Guil. Cuperus (died 1741), 
21 years, 11 vols.; Petrus Boschius (died 1736), 15 
years, 7 vols.; Joan. Stiltingus (died 1762), 25 years, 
11 vols.; Constant. Suyskenus (died 1771), 26 years, 
11 vols. ; Joan. Perierus (died 1762), 15 years, 7 vols. ; 
Urban. Stickerus (died 1753), 2 years, 1 vol.; Joan. 
Limpenus (retired 1750), 9 years, 3 vols.; Joan. Vel- 
dius (retired 1747), 5 years, 2 vols.; Joan. Cleus (re- 
tired 1760), 7 years, 3 vols.; Corn. Bucus (died 1801), 
33 years, 6 vols.; Jacob. Bueus (died 1808), 32 years, 
6 vols. ; Joseph Guesquierus (died 1802), 10 years, 4 
vols.; Ignat. Hubenus (died 1782), 10 years, 1 vol. 
The renewal of the work was undertaken in 1838 by 
Jo. Bapt. Boone, Joseph. Vandermoere, Prosper Cop- 
pens, and Joseph. Vanhecke, Jesuits of the college of 
St. Michael at Brussels. The first 42 vols., coming 
down to Sept. 14, were reprinted at Venice in 1734 sq. ; 
but in inferior style. A new edition of the entire 
work has been commenced by Ceirnandet, in 1863. 
(Paris, tom. i, p. 821, embracing the first eleven days 
of January), See SAINTS. 


Action IN SPEAKING. 


Action Srrmoy, an old Scottish term for the ser- 
mon immediately before the Lord’s Supper. 

Actippus. 

Acts or THE AposTLEs (Modéec rey ’Aroor0- 
Aw), the fifth book of the New Testament, and the 
last of those properly historical. It obtained this title 
at a very early period, though sometimes the epithet 
holy was prefixed to apostles, and sometimes also it was 
reckoned among the gospels, and called the Gospel of 
the Holy Ghost, or the Gospel of the Resurrection. (See, 
generally, Dr. Tregelles, in Horne’s /nirod. last ed. iv, 
476 sq.) 

I. Authorship.—The Acts were evidently written by 
the same author as the third Gospel (comp. Luke i, 
1-4, with Acts i, 1), and tradition is firm and constant 
in ascribing them to Luke (Irenzus, Adv. Her. lib. i, 
c. 81; iii, 14; Clemens Alexandr. Strom. v, p. 588; 
Tertullian, Adv. Marcivn, v, 2; De Jejun. c. 10; Ori- 
gen, apud Euseb. Hist. Kecles, vi, 23, etc. Eusebius 
himself ranks this book among the djrodoyotpeva, 
H. E. iii, 25). The fact that Luke accompanied Paul 
to Rome (xxviii), and was with him there (Col. iv, 14; 
Phil. 24), favors the supposition that he was the writer 
of the narrative of the apostle’s journey to that city. 


See HomILetics. 


See Acuzin. 
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See Paun. The identity of the writer of both books 
is strongly shown by their great similarity in style 
and idiom, and the usage. of particular words and com- 
pound forms. (See Tholuck, in the Stud. u. Krit. 
1839, iii; Klostermann, Vindicia Lucane, Gott, 1866.) 
The only parties in primitive times by whom this book 
was rejected were certain heretics, such as the Mar- 
cionites, the Severians, and the Manichwans, whose 
objections were entirely of a dogmatical, not of a 
historical nature (so those of Baur and his school). 
At the same time we find Chrysostom complaining 
that by many in his day it was not so much as known 
(Hom. i, in Act. s, init.), Perhaps, however, there is 
some rhetorical exaggeration in this statement; or it 
may be, as Kuinél (Proleg. in Acta App. Comment. iv, 
5) suggests, that Chrysostoin’s complaint refers rather 
to a prevalent omission of the Acts from the number 
of books publicly read in the churches (see Salmerson, 
De libri Actorum auctoritate, in his Opera, vol. xii). 

Il. Source of Materials.—The writer is for the first 
time introduced into the narrative in ch. xvi, 1, 
where he speaks of accompanying Paul to Philippi. 
He then disappears from the narrative until Paul's re- 
turn to Philippi, more than two years afterward, when 
it is stated that they left that place in company (xx, 
6), from which it may be justly inferred that Luke 
spent the interval in that town. From this time to 
the close of the period embraced by his narrative he 
appears as the companion of the apostle, For the ma- 
terials, therefore, of all he has recorded from ch. xvi, 
11, to xxviii, 31, he may be regarded as haying drawn 
upon his own recollection or on that of the apostle. 
To the latter source also may be confidently traced all 
he has recorded concerning the earlier events of the 
apostle’s career; and as respects the circumstances re- 
corded in the first twelve chapters of the Acts, and 
which relate chiefly to the Church at Jerusalem and 
the labors of the apostle Peter, we may readily sup- 
pose that they were so much matter of general noto- 
riety among the Christians with whom Luke associ- 
ated, that he needed no assistance from any other 
merely human source in recording them. Some of the 
German critics (see Zeller, Die A postelgesch. nach threm 
Inhalt wu. Ursprung kritisch untersucht, Stuttg. 1854) 
have labored hard to show that he must have had re- 
course to written documents, in order to compose those 
parts of his history which record what did not pass un- 
der his own observation, and they have gone the length 
of supposing the existence of a work in the language 
of Palestine, under the title of ‘‘ Acts of Cephas” or his 
“Preaching” (RDB"3F D723 or NMTIIN), of which 
the apocryphal book of the same title (Iloa&ece Iérpou 
or Kyjpvypa Tlérpov), mentioned by Clement of Alex- 
andria (Strom. vii, p. 736) and Origen (Comment. in 
Joh. p. 298), was an interpolated edition (Heinrichs, 
Proleg. m Acta App. p. 21; Kuinél, Proleg. p. 5). All 
this, however, is mere ungrounded supposition; and 
such Hebrew editions, if they at all existed, must 
have been versions from the Greek (Reland, Padest. p. 
1038). See Peren. 

III. Design.—A prevalent opinion is, that Luke, 
having in his Gospel given a history of the life of 
Christ, intended to follow that up by giving in the 
Acts a narrative of the establishment and early prog- 
ress of his religion in the world, ‘That this, however, 
could not have been his design, is obvious from the very 
partial and limited view which his narrative gives of 
the state of things in the Church generaily during the 
period through which it extends. As little can we re- 
gard this book as designed to record the official history 
of the Apostles Peter and Paul, for we find many par- 
ticulars concerning both these apostles mentioned in- 
cidentally elsewhere, of which Luke takes no notice 
(comp. 2 Cor. xi; Gal. i, 17; ii, 11; 1 Pet. v,18. See 
also Michaelis, /ntroduction, iii, 828; Hiinlein’s Kin- 
leitung, iii, 150). Heinrichs, Kuindél, and others are 
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of opinion that no particular design should be ascribed 
to the evangelist in composing this book beyond 
that of furnishing his friend Theophilus with a pleas- 
ing and instructive narrative of such events as had 
come under his own personal notice, either immediate- 
ly through the testimony of his senses or through the 
medium of the reports of others; but such a view sa~ 
yvors too much of the Jax opinions which these writers 
unhappily entertained regarding the sacred writers to 
be adopted by those who regard all the sacred books 
as designed for the permanent instruction and benefit 
of the Church universal. Much more deserving of 
notice is the opinion of Hiinlein, with which that of 
Michaelis substantially accords, that “the general de- 
sign of the author of this book was, by means of his 
narratives, to set forth the co-operation of God in the 
diffusion of Christianity, and along with that, to prove, 
by remarkable facts, the divinity of the apostles and 
the perfectly equal right of the Gentiles with the Jews 
to a participation in the blessings of that religion” 
(Kinlcitung, iti, 156. Comp. Michaelis, Jntroduction, 
iii, 850). Perhaps we should come still closer to the 
truth if we were to say that the design of Luke in 
writing the Acts was to supply, by select and suit- 
able instances, an illustration of the power and work- 
ing of that religion which Jesus had died to establish. 
In his Gospel he had presented to his readers an ex- 
hibition of Christianity as embodied in the person, 
character, and works of its great founder; and haying 
followed him in his narration until he was taken up 
out of the sight of his disciples into heaven, this second 
work was written to show how his religion operated 
when committed to the hands of those by whom it was 
to be announced ‘to all nations, beginning at Jeru- 
salem” (Luke xxiv, 47). Hence, as justly stated by 
Baumgarten in his work on the Acts, Jesus, as the 
already exalted king of Zion, appears, on all suitable 
ocasions, as the ruler and judge of supreme resort; 
the apostles are but his representatives and instru- 
ments of working. It is He who appoints the twelfth 
witness, that takes the place of the fallen apostle 
(chap. i, 24); He who, having received the promise 
from the Father, sends down the Holy Spirit with 
power (chap. ii, 35); He who comes near to turn the 
people from their iniquities and add them to the mem- 
bership of his Church (chap. ii, 47; iii, 26); He who 
works miracles from time to time by the hand of the 
apostles; who sends Peter to open the door of faith 
to the Gentiles; who instructs Philip to go and meet 
the Ethiopian; who arrests Saul in his career of per- 
secution, and makes him a chosen vessel to the Gen- 
tiles; in short, who continually appears, presiding over 
the affairs of his Church, directing his servants in 
their course, protecting them from the hands of their 
enemies, and in the midst of much that was adverse, 
still giving effect to their ministrations, and causing 
the truth of the gospel to grow and bear fruit. We 
have therefore in this book, not merely a narrative of 
facts which fell out at the beginning of the Christian 
Church, in connection more especially with the apos- 
tolic agency of Peter and Paul, but we have, first of | 
all and in all, the ever-present, controlling, administra- 
tive agency of the Lord Jesus Christ himself, shedding 
forth the powers of his risen life, and giving shape and 
form to his spiritual and everlasting kingdom. 

IV. Time and place of Writing.—These are stili more 
uncertain, As the history is continued up to the close 
of the second year of Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, it 
could not have been written before A.D. 56; it was 
probably, however, composed very soon after, so that 
we shall not err far if we assign the close of the year 
58 as the period of its completion. Still greater un- 
certainty hangs over the place where Luke composed 
it; but as he accompanied Paul to Rome, perhaps it was 
at that city and under the auspices of the apostle that 
it was prepared. Had any considerable alteration in 
Paul’s circumstances taken place before the publica- 
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tion, there can be no reason why it should not have | 
been noticed. And on other accounts also this time 
was by far the most likely for the publication of the 
book. The arrival in Rome was an important period 
in the apostle’s life; the quiet which succeeded it 
seemed to promise no immediate determination of his 
cause. See THEOPHILUS, 

_ VY. Style.—This, like that of Luke’s Gospel, is much 
purer than that of most other books of the New Testa- 
ment. The Hebraisms which occasionally occur are 
almost exclusively to be found in the speeches of oth- 
ers which he has reported. ‘These speeches are in- 
deed, for the most part, to be regarded rather as sum- 
maries than as full reports of what the speaker utter- 
ed; but as these summaries are given in the speaker’s 
own words, the appearance of Hebraisms in them is as 
easily accounted for as if the addresses had been re- 
ported in full. His mode of narrating events is clear, 
dignified, and lively; and, as Michaelis observes, he 
“has well supported the character of each person whom 
he has introduced as delivering a public harangue, and 
has very faithfully and happily preserved the manner 
of speaking which was peculiar to each of his orators’ 
Untreduction, iii, 332). See Luke. 


VI. Contents. —Commencing with a reference to an 


account given in a former work of the sayings and 


doings of Jesus Christ before his ascension, its author | 
proceeds to acquaint us succinctly with the circum-_ 


stances attending that event, the conduct of the dis- 


ciples on their return from witnessing it, the outpour- | 


ing on them of the Holy Spirit according to Christ's 


promise to them before his crucifixion, and the armaz- | 


ing success which, as a consequence of this, attended 


the first announcement by them of the doctrine con-. 


cerning Jesus as the promised Messiah and the Saviour 
of the world. After following the fates of the mother- 
church at Jerusalem up to the period when the violent 
persecution of its members by the rulers of the Jews 


had broken up their society and scattered them, with | 
the exception of the apostle $s, throughout the whole of | 


the surrounding region, and after introducing to the 
notice of the Vachon the case of a remarkable conver- 


sion of one of the most zealous persecutors of the | 


Ckurch, who afterward became one of its most devoted 
and successful advocates, the narrative takes a wider 
scope and opens to our view the gradual expansion of 


the Charch by the free admission within its pale of 
persons directly converted from heathenism, and who | 


had not passed through the preliminary stage of Juda- 
ism. ‘The first step toward this more liberal and cos- 


mopolitan order of things having been effected by | 


Peter, to whom the honor of laying the foundation of 


the Christian Church, both within and without the 


confines of Judaism, seems, in accordance with our 
Lord’s declaration concerning him (Matt. xvi, 1%), to 
have been reserved, Paul, the recent convert and the 
destined apostle of the Gentiles, is brought forward as 
the main actor on the scene. On his course of mis- 
sionary activity, his successes and his sufferings, the 
chief interest of the narrative is thenceforward con- 
centrated, until, having followed him to Rome, whith- 
er he had been sent as a prisoner to abide his trial, on 
his own appeal, at the bar of the emperor himself, the 
book abruptly closes, leaving us to gather further in- 
formation concerning him and the fortunes of the 
Church from other sources. —Kitto, s.v. See PAvL. 

VII. History. While, as Lardner and others have 
very satisfactorily shown (Lardner’s Credibility, Works, 
i; Biscoe, On the Acts; Paley’s More Pauline ; Ben- 
son’s Ilistory of the First Planting of Christianity, ii, 
ete.), the credibility of the events recorded by Luke is 
fully authenticated both by internal and external evi- 
dence, very great obscurity attaches to the chronology 
of these events (see Davidson's /ntrod. to the N. T.., ii, 
112 sq.; Alford’s Greck Test., ii, Proleg. p. 23 sq.; 
Meyer, Commentar, 3d ed. pt. iii, s. fin.). 

The following is probably the true order of eyents 
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in the Acts (see Meth. Quar. Rericw, 1856, p. 499 2q.). 
For further discussion, see Burton, Atte ipt to uscertain 
the Chronology of the Acta ( Lond. 1630); Anger, De 
temporum in Actis Apostolorum rotione ( Lips. 1874); 
Greswell, Dissert. ii, 1, etc.: Wordsworth, Greck Tet. 
pt. 2; Wie eaeler, Chron. d. op. Zeit (Gort. 1448). 

DATE. LEADING EVENTS, CHAPTER. 


May, A.D. 29. Election of Matthiag........ i, 15-26, 
2. Descent of the Holy Spirit... ii, 141. 


June, 24. Cure of the cripple, ete. . fii, iv. 
July, 29, Judgment of Ananias and * 
Sapphira Seredns sav adres v. 
Sept., 2). Appointment of Deacons vi 
Dec., 29. Martyrdom of Stephen...... vii, 
April, ). Conversion of the Eunuch .. viii. 
May, 30. Conversion of Panl......... ix, 1-21, 
31. Prosperity of the Church.... ix, 31. 
31. [Matthew's Gospel written in 
Hebrew. 
Summer, 22. Peter’s preaching tour...... ix, 32-43. 
Sept., 32. Conversion of Cornelius..... x, xi, 1-18. 
Spring, 3%. Paul's escape from Damascus 
to Jerusalem......----++- ix, 22-20. 
£4. Founding of the Church at 
AGboghe Pee tees knee: xi, 19-26. 
Spring, 44. Martyrdom of James and im- 
prisonment of Peter ...... xii. 
bad 44. Paul's clermosynary visit to 
Derisalems so aoe epce cee xi, 27-20. 
44, 45. Paul's first missionary tour. xiii, xiv. 
Spring, 47. Paul's **second” visit to Jeru- 
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. [Matthew's Gospel published 
in Greek.J 

. Paul “nid missionary tour 

. (let Epistle to the Thessaloni- 
ans.] 

|. (2d Epistle to the Thesealoni- 
ang.J 

3. Paul's third missionary tour. 

. (Epistle to the Galat‘ans J 

4. (ist Lpistle to the Corinthi- 


xy, 1-25. 


& 


XV, B6-xviii, 22. 


xviii, 23-xxi, 17. 


: istle to the Corinthi- 


ans.) 
55. (Epistle to the Romans.) 
. Paul's first vieit and impriz- 

onment at Kome........-. xxi, 18-xxviii, 31. 
. [Luke's Gospel written.) 

. (Epistle to the Ephesians. J 
. (Epistle to the Colossians.) 
{Epistle to Philemon. 
. [Epistle to the Philippians.] 
. (Epistle to the Hebrews.) 
. (Acts of the Apostles written.J 
. [Epistle of James.) 

[let Epistle to Timothy.J 
63. (Epistle to Titus.] 
. [Second imprisoument of 

Paul at Rome.] 

, (2d Epistle to Timothy.J 
. [let Epistie of Peter.) 

(2d Epistle of Peter.} 
5. (Mark's Gospel written.] 
i. [Epistle of Jude.] 
. Uohn's Gospel written.] 
92. (let Epistle of John. 
. (2d Epistle of John 
. (3d F pistle of John] 
. LJohn’s Revelation written. ] 

VIII. Commentaries.—Vhe following is a full list of 
separate exegetical and illustrative works on the en- 
tire Acts of the Apostles, the most important being in- 
dicated by an asterisk (*) prefixed: Origen, Cpera, iv, 
457 sq.; ** Pampilus” (in Hippolyti Opera, ii, 205 sq. ; 
and in the Bibl. Putr. Gall. iv, 3 sq.); Chrysostom, 
Opera, ix,1sq. (also in Engl. Homilies, Oxf. 1851, 2 vols. 
8vo0); Cassiodorus, Acta Ap. (in Complexiones); Eutha- 
lius, Editio (in Bibl. Putr. Gall, x, 199); Arator, Car- 
men (in Bibl. Max. Patr. x,125); Theophylact, Opera, 
iii, 1 sq.; (2cumenius, Lnarratio (in Opera, i); Bede, 
Works, p.134sq.; Fathers, in Cramer’s Catena (Oxon. 
1338, 8vo); Mene, Commentarius (Vitemb. 1524, 8vo); 
Bagenhagen, Commentarius (Vitemb. 1524, 1624, vo); 
Lambert, Commentarius (Arg. 1526; Francef. 1539, 4to) ; 
Card. Cajetan, Actus Apostolor. (Venice, 1530; Par. 
1532, fol.; Par. 1540, 8vo); Gagnaeus, Scholia (Par. 
1660, 8vo)3 *Calvin, Commentaria, in his Opera (Gen. 
1560, fol.; tr. into Eng., Lond. 15%, 4to; Edinb. 1#44, 
2 vols. By 0); Bullinzer, Commentaria (Tiguri, 1540, 
fol.); Jonas, Adnotationes (Nori). 1524; Basil. 1525, 
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1567, 8vo); Salmeron, Opera, p. 12 sq.; Brent, Predig- 
ten (Norimb, 1554, fol.) ; Camerarius, Notationes (Lips. 
1556, 8vo); Capito, Laplicatio (Venice, 1561, 8vo); 
*Gualtherus, Homilie (Tiguri, 1557, 4to; in Engl., 
Lond. 1572) ; Losse, A dnotationes, (Francf. 1558, 2 vols. 
fol.); *Sarcer, Scholia (Basil. 1560, 8vo); Selnecker, 
Commentarius (Jen. 1567, 1586, 8vo); Junius, 77. ex 
Arab. (L. B.1578; Freft. 1618, 8vo); Rande, Auslegung 
(Freft. 1579, fol.); Aretius, Digestio (Lausan. 1579, 
Geney. 1583, Bern. 1607, fol.) ; Grynaeus, Commenta- 
rius (Basil. 1583, 4to); Crispold, Commentaria (Firm. 
1590, 4to); Stapleton, A ntidota (Antw. 1595-8, 3 vols. 
8vo0); Pelargus, Commentationes (Francf. 1599, 8vo) ; 
Arcularius, Commentarius (Franc. 1607, 8vo; Giess. 
4to); Lorinus, Commentaria (Col. Ag. 1609, fol.) ; Mal- 
colm, Commentarius (Mediol. 1615, 4to); Sanctus, Com- 
mentarius (Lugd. 1616; Col. 1617, 4to); *Petri, Com- 
mentarius (Duaci, 1622, 4to); Perezius, Commentarius 
(Lugd. 1626, 4to); A Lapide, Acta Apostolor. (Antw. 
1627, 4to); Menoch, Historia (Rome, 1634, 4to); De 
Dieu, Animadversiones (L. B. 1634, 4to) ; Lenzeus, Com- 
mentarius (Holm. 1640, 4to); Novarinus, Actus. Apos- 
tolor. (Lugd. 1645, fol.); Price, Acta Apostolor. (Par. 
1647, 8vo; Lond. 1660, 4to); Major, Adnotata (Jen. 
1647, 1655, 4to ; 1668, 8vo); Amyrald, Paraphrase (Sal- 
mur, 1654, 8vo); Fromond, Actus Ap. (Lovan. 1654, 
4to); Calixtus, Expositio (Brunsw. 1654, 4to) ; *Streso, 
Commentarius (Amst. 1658; Hafn. 1717, 4to); Fau- 
cheur, Sermons (Genev. 1664, 4 vols. 4to); Du Bois, 
Lectiones, pt. i (Louvain, 1666, 4to); Rothmaler, Pre- 
digten (Rudolst. 1671-2, 3 vols. 4to); Cradock, Apost. 
History (Lond. 1672, fol.); De Sylveira, Commentaria 
(Lugd. 1678, fol.); Lightfoot, Commentary (in Works, 
viii, 1 sq.; also Hore Hebr., ed. Carpzoy, Lips. 1679, 
4to); Crell, Opera, iii, 123 sq. ; Wolzogen, Opera, vol. 
i; Cocceius, Opera, vol. iv; Micon, Apostolica Acta 
(Geney. 1681, fol.); Cappel, Hist. Apostolica (Salm. 
1683, 4to); *De Veiel, Lxplicatio (Lond. 1634, 8vo; in 
Eng., Lond. 1685); Pearson, Works, i, 317 sq.; Keuchen, 
Adnotata (Amst. 1689, 1709, 4to); Valla and others, in 
the Critic: Sucri, vol. vii; *Arnold and De Sacy, Note 
(Par., Lugd., Amst., Antw. 1700, 8vo; also in French 
often); *Van Leeuwen, Paraphrasis (Amst. 1704, 1724, 
8vo; alsoin Germ., Brem. 1708, 4to); *Limborch, Com- 
mentarius (Roterd. 1711, fol.); Gerhard, Commentarius 
(Hamb, 1713, 4to); *Herberger, Stoppel-Postille (Lpz. 
1715, fol.) ; Anon., Reflexions (Par.1716, 12mo); Lang, 
Isagoge (Hal. 1718, 4to); Grammlich, Anmerkungen 
(Lpz. 1721, 4to); Petersen, Zusammenhang (Fr. ad M. 
1722, 4to); Wolf, Anecdota, iii, 92 sq.; ix, 1sq.; Pyle, 
Paraphrase (Lond. 1725, 8vo); Plevier, Handelingen 
(Ultraj. 1725, 1734, 4to); *Lindhammer, Lrklérung 
(Hal, 1725, 1784, fol.) ; Léseken, Erkldrung (Hal. 1728, 
4to); Negelin, Kern d. Apostelgesch. (Norimb. 1731, 
4to); Anon., Paraphrase (Par. 1738, 12mo); *Biscoe, 
Hist. of the Acts, confirmed from other Sources, Authors, 
etc. (Lond. 1742, 2 vols. 8vo; Oxford, 1829, 1840, 1 vol. 
8vo); Barrington, Works, vol. i; Heylin, Theol. Lect. 
ii, 1 sq.; Rambach, Betrachtungen (F. ad M. 1748, 4to) ; 
*Benson, Planting of the Chr. Rel. (2d ed. Lond. 1756, 
3 vols. 4to); *Walch, Dissertt. in Acta App. (Jen. 1756, 
1761, 3 vols. 4to) ; Am-Ende, Carmen cum notis (Vitemb. 
1759, 8vo); Semler, M/ustratio (Hal. 1766, 4to); Con- 
ers, Auslegung (Brem. 1772, 8vo); Jacob, Uebersetz. 
(Hal. 1779, 8vo) ; Hess, Christenlehre (Winterth. 1781- 
9, 8vo, in parts); Paulus, De Consilio auctoris Act. 
GVen, 1788, 4t0) ; Willis, Actions of the Ap. (Lond. 1789, 
8vo); Snell, Uebersetz. (Frkft. 1791, 8vo); Lobstein, 
Commentar, vol. i (Strasb. 1792, 4to); *Morus, Pxpli- 
catio Act. App. (ed. Dindorf, Lips. 1794, 2 vols. 8vo) ; 
Clarisse, Gedenwaarigkeiten (Leyd. 1797, 4to) ; *Thiers, 
Uebers. m. Anmerk, (Gera, 1800, 8vo); Stack, Lectures 
(London, 1805, 8vo); Venturini, Zusammenh. m. d. 
Weltgesch. in vol. i of his Urchristenth. (Copenh. 1807, 
8vo); Brewster, Lectures (Lond. 1807, 2 vols. 8vo; 
1830, 1 vol. 8vo); *Heinrich, Acta Apostol. perpet. 
Annott. ilustrata (Gott. 1809, 2 vols. 8vo; also in the 
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Nov. Test. Keppianum); Stabbock, Annotations, vol. ii 
(Falm, 1809, 8vo); Elsley, Annotations, vol. ii; Valck- 
naer, Selecta (ed. Wessenberg, Amst. 1815, 8vo); *Kuin- 
61, Comm. in Acta A postol. (vol. iv of his Comm. in Libros 
Hist. N. T., Lips.1818, 8vo; vol. iii, Lond. 1835); Riehm, 
De fontibus A ct. (Tr. ad Rh. 1821, 8vo); Thompson, Dis- 
courses (Lond. 1822, 8vo); Kistemaker, Gesch. d. Apos- 
tel (Miinst. 1822, 8vo) ; *Hildebrand, Gesch. d. ap.-exeg. 
Hermeneut. (Lpz. 1824, 8vo) ; Blomfield, Lectures (Lond. 
1825, 8vo); De Meyer, De Luce dévomtorig (Tr. ad R. 
1827, 4to); Menken, Blicke (Brem. 1828, 8vo); *Stier, 
Reden d. Apostel (Lpz. 1829, 2 vols. 8vo) ; Wilson, Ques- 
tions (Camb. 1830, 12mo); Anén., Annotations (Camb. 
1831, 12mo); Wirth, Apostelgesch. (Ulm, 1831, 8vo); 
*Neander, Planting of the Church [German, Berl. 1832, 
Hamb. 1847, 8vo ] (Edinb. 1842, Lond, 1851, 2 vols. 8vo) ; 
Barnes, Notes (N. Y. 1834, 12mo); Povach, Sermons 
(Lond. 1836, 8vo); Sumner, Exposition (Lond. 1838, 8vo); 
Robinson, Acts of Ap. (Lond. 1839, 8vo); Schnecken- 
berger, Zweck d. A postelgesch. (Berne, 1841, 8vo); Jones, 
Lectures (Lond. 1842, 2 vols.12mo); Cary, Acts of Ap. 
(Lond. 1842, 18mo); Livermore, Acts of Ap. (Bost. 
1844, 12mo); Hodgson, Lectures (Lond. 1845, 8vo); 
Morison, Commentary (Lond. 1845, 18mo); Bennett, 
Lectures (Lond. 1846, 8vo); Maskew, Annotations (Lond. 
1847, 12mo); Trollope, Commentary (Camb. 1847, 
12mo); *Humphrey, Commentary (Lond. 1847, 8vo); 
Dick, Lectures (Glasgow, 1848, 8vo); Pierce, Notes 
(N. Y. 1848, 12mo); *Bornemann, Acta Apostolorum 
(Grossenh, 1849, 8vo); Mrs. Henderson, Lessons (Lond. 
1849, 8vo); Etheridge, Tr. from the Syr. (Lond. 1849, 
8vo) ; Beelen, Commentarius (Lovan. 1830, 2 vols. 4to) ; 
*Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul 
(Lond. 1850, 1856; N. Y. 1855, 2 vols. 8vo0); Cook, 
Acts (Lond. 1850, 12mo); *Hackett, Commentary (Bos- 
ton, 1852, 1858, 8vo); *Baumgarten, Apostelgeschichte 
(Braunschw. 1852, 2 vols. 8vo; tr. in Clarke’s Library, 
Edinb. 1854, 3 vols. 8vo); *Schaff, Gesch. d. Ap. Kirche 
(Lpz. 1854, 8vo; in English, Edinb. 1854, 2 vols. 8vo) ; 
*Zeller, Ursprung d. A postelgesch. (Stuttg. 1854, 8vo) ; 
*Lekebusch, Enistehung d. Apostelgesch. (Gotha, 1854, 
8vo); Ford, Acts of Ap. (Lond. 1856, 8vo); Cumming, 
Readings (Lond. 1856, 12mo); *Alexander, Acts ex- 
plained (N. Y. 1857, 2 vols. 8vo); Bouchier, Exposition 
(Lond. 1858, 12mo); Macbride, Zectwres (Lond. 1858, 
8vo0); McGarvey, Commentary (Cincin. 1864, 12mo) ; 
Gloag, Commentary (Edinb. 1810, 2 vols. 8vo). See 
New TESTAMENT. 

Acts, Spurious or APOCRYPHAL, ancient writings 
purporting to have been written by or respecting our 
Saviour, his disciples, ete. Of these several are still 
extant; others are only known by the accounts in an- 
cient authors (Hase, Hist. of Chr. Church, p. 96, 102). 
See CANon (of Scripture). 

ACTS OF CHRIST, Spurious. Several sayings | 
attributed to our Lord, and alleged to be handed down 
by tradition, may be included under this head, as they 
are supposed by some learned men to have been de- 
rived from histories no longer in existence (comp. 
Luke i, 1). See ApocrYPHa. ? 

(1.) The only saying of this kind apparently genuine 
is the beautiful sentiment cited by Paul (Acts xx, 35), 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive,’’ to which 
the term apocryphal has been sometimes applied, inas- 
much as it is not contained in any of the Gospels ex- 
tant (so Gausen, in his Theepneustia, Engl. tr. 1842). 
Heinsius is of opinion that the passage is taken from 
some lost apocryphal book, such as that entitled, in 
the Recognitions of Clement, ‘the Book of the Sayings 
of Christ,” or the pretended Constitutions of the Apostles. 
Others, however, conceive that the apostle does not re- 
fer to any one saying of our Saviour’s in particular, 
but that he deduced Christ’s sentiments on this head 
from several of his sayings and parables (see Matt. 
xix, 21; xxv; and Luke xvi, 9). But the probabili- 
ty is that Paul received this passage by tradition from 
the other apostles. 
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(2.) There is a saying ascribed to Christ in the | 
Epistle of Barnabas, a work at least of the second cen- 
tury: “ Let us resist all iniquity, and hate it;” and 
again, ‘‘So they who would see me, and lay hold on 


my kingdom, must receive me through much suffering | 
and tribulation ;”’ but it is not improbable that these | 


passages contain merely an allusion to some of our 
Lord’s discourses. 

(3.) Clemens Romanus, the third bishop of Rome 
after St. Peter (or the writer who passes under the 
name of Clement), in his Second Episile to the Corin- 
thians, ascribes the following saying to Christ: 
‘Though ye should be united to me in my bosom, and 
yet do not keep my commandments, I will reject you, 
and say, Depart from me, I know not whence ye are, 
ye workers of iniquity.” This passage seems evi- 
dently to be taken from Luke’s gospel, xiii, 25, 26, 27. 

There are many similar passages which several em- 
inent writers, such as Grabe, Mill, and Fabricius, have 
considered as derived from apocryphal gospels, but 
which seem, with greater probability, to be nothing 
more than loose quotations from the Scriptures, which 
were very common among the apostolical Fathers. 

There is a saying of Christ’s, cited by Clement in 
the same epistle, which is found in the apocryphal 
Gospel of the Egyptians: ‘The Lord, being asked when 
his kingdom should come, replied, When two shall be 
one, and that which is without as that which is within, 
and the male with the female neither male nor female.” 
See Gospets (SpuRtous). 

We may here mention that the genuineness of the 
Second Epistle of Clement is itself disputed, and is 
rejected by Eusebius, Jerome, and others; at least 
Eusebius says of it, ‘‘We know not that this is as 


highly approyed of as the former, or that it has been | 


in use with the ancients’’ (Hist. Eccles. iii, 38, Cruse’s 
tr. 1842). See CLemeEnr. 

(4.) Eusebius, in the last chapter of the book just 
cited, states that Papias, a companion of the apostles, 
‘“‘cives another history of a woman who had been ac- 
cused of many sins before the Lord, which is also con- 
tained in the Gospel according to the Nazarenes.”’ 


the history refers. Some suppose it alludes to the 
history of the woman taken in adultery; others, to the 
woman of Samaria. There are two discourses ascribed 
to Christ by Papias preserved in Irenwus (Adversus 


Heres. v, 33), relating to the doctrine of the Millen- | 


nium, of which Papias appears to have been the first 
propagator. Dr. Grabe has defended the truth of 
these traditions, but the discourses themselves are un- 
worthy of our blessed Lord. 

(5.) There is a saying ascribed to Christ by Justin 
Martyr, in his Dialogue with Trypho, which has been 
supposed by Dr. Cave to have been taken from the 
Gospel of the Nazarenes. Mr. Jones conceives it to 
have been an allusion to a passage in the prophet 
Ezekiel. The same father furnishes us with an apoc- 
ryphal history of Christ’s baptism, in which it is as- 
serted that ‘‘a fire was kindled in Jordan.” He also 


acquaints us that Christ worked, when he was on | 


earth, at the trade of a carpenter, making ploughs and 
yokes for oxen. 

(6.) There are some apocryphal sayings of Christ 
preserved by Irenzus, but his most remarkable ob- 
servation is that Christ ‘lived and taught beyond his 
fortieth or even fiftieth year.’”’? This he founds partly 
on absurd inferences drawn from the character of his 
mission, partly on John viii, 57, and also on what he | 
alleges to have been John’s own testimony delivered 
to the presbyters of Asia. It is scarcely necessary to 
refute this absurd idea, which is in contradiction with 
all the statements in the genuine gospels. There is | 
also an absurd saying attributed to Christ by Athe-) 
nagoras (Legat. pro Christianis, cap. 28). 

(7.) There are various sayings ascribed to our Lord 
by Clemens Alexandrinus and several of the fathers. | 


As | 
this latter work is lost, it is doubtful to what woman | 


| the people.” 
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One of the most remarkable is, ‘‘Be ye skilful money- 
changers.’’ This is supposed to have been contained 
in the Gospel of the Nazarenes. Others think it is an 
| early interpolation into the text of Scripture. Origen 
and Jerome cite it as a saying of Christ's. 

(8.) In Origen, Contra Celsum, lib. i, is an apocry- 
phal history of our Saviour and his parents, in which 
it is reproached to Christ that he was born in a mean 
village, of a poor woman who gained her livelihood by 
spinning, and was turned off by her husband, a car- 
penter. Celsus adds that Jesus was obliged by poy- 
erty to work as a servant in Egypt, where he learned 
many powerful arts, and thought that on this account 
he ought to be esteemed asa god. There was a similar 
account contained in some apocryphal books extant in 
the time of St. Augustine. It was probably a Jewish 
forgery. Augustine, Epiphanius, and others of the 
fathers, equally cite sayings and acts of Christ, which 
they probably met with in the early apocryphal gospels. 

(9.) There is a spurious hymn of Christ’s extant, 
ascribed to the Priscillianists by St. Augustine. There 
are also many such acts and sayings to be found in 
the Koran of Mahomet, and others in the writings of 
the Mohammedan doctors (see Toland’s Nazarenus). 

(10.) There is a prayer ascribed to our Saviour by 
the same persons, which is printed in Latin and Arabic 
in the learned Selden’s Commentary on Eutychius’s An- 
| nals of Alerandria, published at Oxford, in 1650, by 
| Dr. Pococke. It contains a petition for pardon of sin, 
such as is sufficient to stamp it as a forgery. 

(11.) There is a curious letier said to have been 
written to our Saviour by Agbarus (or Abgarus), king 
of Edessa, requesting him to come and heal a disease 
| under which he labored. The letter, together with the 

supposed reply of Christ, are preserved by Eusebius. 

This learned historian asserts that he obtained the 
documents, together with the history, from the public 
registers of the city of Edessa, where they existed in 
his time in the Syriac language, from which he trans- 
lated them into Greek. See ABGARUS. 

These letters are also mentioned by Ephraei Syrus, 
deacon of Edessa, at the close of the fourth century. 
Jerome refers to them in his comment on Matt. x, and 
they are mentioned by Pope Gelasius, who rejects 
them as spurious and apocryphal. They are, however, 
| referred to as genuine by Evagrius and later histo- 
rians. Among modern writers the genuineness of 
these letters has been maintained by Dr. Parker (in 
the preface to his Demonstration of the Law of Nature 
and the Christian Religion, part ii, § 16, p. 235); by Dr. 
| Cave (in his Historia Literaria, vol. i, p. 25); and by 
| Grabe (in his Spicilegéum Patrum, particularly p. 319). 
| On the other hand, most writers, including the great 
majority of Roman Catholic divines, reject them as 
spurious. Mr. Jones, in his valuable work on the Ca- 
nonical Authority of the New Testament, although he 
does not venture to deny that the Acts were contained 
in the public registers of the city of Edessa, yet gives 
it, as a probable conjecture, in fayor of which he ad- 
duces some strong reasons, drawn from internal evi- 
dence, that this whole chapter (viz. the 13th of the 
first book) in the Meclesiastical History of Eusebius is 
itself an interpolation. See Episttrs (SPuRrous). 

(12.) The other apocryphal history related by Eva- 
grius, out of Procopius, states that Agbarus sent a 
limner to draw the picture of our Saviour, but that 
not being able to do it by reason of the brightness of 
Christ’s countenance, our “ Saviour took a cloth, and 
laying it upon his divine and life-giving face, he im- 
pressed his likeness on it.’ This story of Christ’s 
picture is related by several, in the Second Council 
of Nice, and by other ancient writers, one of whom 
(Leo) asserts that he went to Edessa, and saw “ the 
image of Christ, not made with hands, worshipped by 
This is the first of the four likenesses 
of Christ mentioned by ancient writers. The second 
is that said to have been stamped on a handkerchief 


| 
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by Christ, and given to Veronica, who had followed 
him to his crucifixion. The third is the statue of 
Christ, stated by Eusebius to have been erected by the 
woman whom he had cured of an issue of blood, and | 
which the learned historian acquaints us he saw at 
Cxsarea Philippi (Eusebius, //ist. Eccles. vii, 18). | 
Sozomen and Cassiodorus assert that the emperor | 
Julian took down this statue and erected his own in 

its place. It is, however, stated by Asterius, a writer 

of the fourth century, that it was taken away by Max- 

iminus, the predecessor of Constantine. The fourth | 
picture is one which Nicodemus presented to Gamaliel, 
which was preserved at Berytus, and which having 
been crucified and pierced with a spear by the Jews, 
there issued out from the side blood and water. This 
is stated in a spurious treatise concerning the passion 
and image of Christ, falsely ascribed to Athanasius. 
Eusebius, the historian, asserts (1. c.) that he had here 
seen the pictures of Peter, Paul, and of Christ himself, 
in his time (see also Sozomen, //ist. Kecles. v, 21). 
That such relics were actually exhibited is therefore 
indubitable, but their genuineness is quite another 
question. They were probably of a piece with the 
papal miracles and pious frauds of superstitious times. | 
—Kitto,s.v. See Jesus Curist. 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, Srurrovus. Of these 
several are extant, others are lost, or only fragments 
of them have come down to us. Of the following we 
know little more than that they once existed. They 
are here arranged chronologically :—(1.) The Preach- 
ing of Peter, referred to by Origen (in his Commentary 
on St. John’s Gospel, lib. xiv), also referred to by 
Clemens Alexandrinus, (2.) The Acts of Peter, sup- 
posed by Dr. Cave to be cited by Serapion. (3.) The 
Acts of Paul and Thecla, mentioned hy Tertullian (Lib. 
de Baptismo, cap. xvii). This is, however, supposed | 
by some to be the same which is found in a Greek 
MS. in the Bodleian Library, and has been published 
by Dr. Grabe (in his Spicil. Patrum Secul.I.). (4.) The 
Doctrine of Peter, cited by Origen (‘‘ Procem.”’ in Lib. 
de Princip.). (5.) The Acts of Paul (id. de Princip. i, | 
2). (6.) The Preaching of Paul, referred to by Si. 
Cyprian (Tract. de non iterando Baptismo). (7.) The 
Preaching of Paul and Peter at Rome, cited by Lactan- 
tius (De vera Sap. iv, 21). (8.) The Acts of Peter, | 
thrice mentioned by Eusebius (/lst. Hccles. iii, 3); ‘‘ as 
to that work, however, which is ascribed to him, called 
‘The Acts’ and the ‘Gospel according to Peter,’ we 
know nothing of their being handed down as Catholic 
writings, since neither among the ancient nor the -ec- 
clesiastical writers of our own day has there been one | 
that has appealed to testimony taken from them.”’ 
(9.) The Acts of Paul (ib.). (10.) The Revelation of 
Peter (ib.). (11.) The Acts of Andrew and John (ib. 
cap.25). ‘Thus,’ he says, ‘‘ we have it in our power 
to know... . those books that are adduced by the 
heretics, under the name of the apostles, such, viz., as 
compose the gospels of Peter, Thomas, and Matthew, 

. . and such as contain the Acts of the Apostles by 
Andrew and John, and others of which no one of those 
writers in the ecclesiastical succession has condescend- 
ed to make any mention in his works; and, indeed, the 
character of the style itself is very different from that 
of the apostles, and the sentiments and the purport 
of those that are advanced in them deviating as far 
as possible from sound orthodoxy, evidently proves 
they are the fictions of heretical men, whence they are 
to be ranked not only among the spurious writings, 
but are to be rejected as altogether absurd and im- 
pious.” (12.) The Acts of Peter, John, and Thomas | 
(Athanasius, Synops. § 76). (43.) The Writings of | 
Bartholomew the Apostle, mentioned by the pseudo- 
Dionysius. (14.) The Acts, Preaching, and Revelation 
of Peter, cited by Jerome (in his Catal. Script. Eccles.). 
(15.) The Acts of the Apostles by Seleucus (id. Epist. ad 
Chrom., etc.). (16.) The Acts of Paul and Thecla (id. 
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| —Kitto, s.v. 


| lasius. 


| the second century. 
| work is sometimes designated, Recegnitionum libri 10, 


Catalog. Script. Eccles.). (17.) The Acts of the Apos- 
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tles, used by the Ebionites, cited by Epipkanius (A dver- 
sus Heres. § 16). (18.) The Acts of Leucius, Lentius, 
or Lenticius, called the Acts of the Apostles (Augustin. 
Lib. de Fid. c. 88). (19.) The Acts of the Aposiles, used 
by the Manichees. (20.) The Revelations of Thomas, 
Paul, Stephen, etc. (Gelasius, de Lib. Apoc. apud Gra- 
tian. Distinct. 15, ¢. 3). 

To these may be added the genuine Acts of Pilate, 
appealed to by Tertullian and Justin Martyr, in their | 
Apologies, as being then extant. Tertullian describes 
them as “the records which were transmitted from 
Jerusalem to Tiberius concerning Christ.’’ He refers 
to the same for the proof of our Saviour’s miracles. 
See Acrs or PrLarr. 

The following are the principal spurious Acts still 
extant :—-(1.) The Acts of Paul and Thecla, said to have 
been written by a disciple of St. Paul, and who (ac- 


| cording to Tertullian, De Bap. cap. xvii, and Jerome, 


De Scrip. cap. vi), when convicted by John the Evan- 
gelist of having falsified facts, confessed that he had 
done so, but through his love for his master Paul. 
These Acts were rejected as uncanonical by Pope Ge- 
They were printed, together with some that 
follow, at London (in English) in 1821, 8vo, under the 
title ‘‘ Apocryphal New Testament’’ (see Fabricius, 
Cod. Apoc. N. T. ii, 794). (2.) Acts of the Twelve 
Apostles, falsely attributed to Abdias of Babylon. See 
AspiAs. These Acts are said to have been written by 
him in Hebrew, translated into Greek by Eutropius, 
and into Latin by Julius Africanus, and were pub- 


| lished by Lazius, at Basle, in 1551 (Fabric. ii, 388). 


It is a work full of the most extravagant fables, and 
bears internal evidence of having been written after 
(3.) Acts of St. Peter, or, as the 


attributed falsely to Clemens Romanus. (4.) The Acts 
or Voyages (Periodi) of St. John, mentioned by Epi- 


-phanius and Augustine, is probably that which we 


now have as the Acts of St. John among those attrib- 
uted to Abdias. 
There exist also the following (for which see each 


/name in its place):—The Creed of the Apostles; The 
| Epistles of Barnabas, Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp ; 


The Shepherd of Hermas; The Acts of Pilate (spurious), 
or the Gospel of Nicodemus; The Constitutions of the 
Apostles; The Canons of the Apostles; The Liturgies of 


| the Apostles; St. Paul's Epistle to the Laodiceans; St. 


Paul’s Letters to Seneca. 

Besides these there are scme others still more ob- 
scure, for which see Cotelerius’s Ecclesie Grace Mon- 
umenta (Paris, 1677-92); Fabricius, Codex Apocryphus, 


| N.7.; Du Pin, History of the Canon of the New Testa- 
; ment (London, 1699) ; Grabe’s Spicilegium Patrum (Ox- 


ford, 1714); Lardner’s Credibility, etc.; Jones's New 
and Just Method of settling the Canonical Authority of 
the New Testament ; Birch’s Auctarium (Hafniz, 1804); 
Thilo’s Acta St. Thoma (Lips. 1823), and Codex Apoe- 
ryphus, N. T. (Lips. 1832). Tischendorf has published 


;in the original Greek the following apocryphal Acts 


(Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, Lips.1841, 8vo), several 
of which had not before been edited: “Acts of Peter 


}and Paul;”’ ‘Acts of Paul and Thecla;” ‘Acts of 


Barnabas, by Mark ;”’ “ Acts of Philip” (ed. princeps); 
“ Acts of Andrew ;” ‘‘ Acts of Andrew and Matihew ;” 
“Acts and Martyrdom of Matthew” (ed. princ.); 
‘Acts of Thomas ;”’ ‘‘ Consummation of Thomas” (ed. 
pr.); ‘Acts of Bartholomew” (e. p.); ‘‘ Acts of Thad- 
deus” (e. p.); “Acts of John” (e. p.). See Canon. 
Acts of Pilate. The ancient Romans were scru- 
pulously careful to preserve the memory of all re- 
markable events which happened in the city; and 


this was done either in their “Acts of the Senate” 


(Acta Senatis), or in the ‘‘ Daily Acts of the People” 
(Acta Diurna Populi), which were diligently made 
and kept at Rome (see Smith’s Dict. of Class. Antig. 
s. v. Acta Diurna). In like manner it was customary 


| for the governors of provinces to send to the emperor 
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an account of remarkable transactions that occurred 
in the places where they resided, which were pre- 
served as the Acts of their respective governments. 
Indeed, this would naturally occur in the transmis- 
sion of their returns of administration (rationes), a 
copy of which was also preserved in the provincial 
archives (Cicero, ad Fam. iii, 17; v, 20). In con- 
formity with this usage, Eusebius says, ‘Our Sa- 
viour’s resurrection being much talked of throughout 
Palestine, Pilate informed the emperor of it, as like- 
wise of his miracles, of which he had heard ; and that, 
being raised up after he had been put to death, he 
was already believed by many to be a god” (ccl. 
Hist. lib. ii, c. 2). These accounts were never pub- 
lished for general perusal, but were deposited among 
the archives of the empire, where they served as a 
fund of information to historians. Hence we find, 
long before the time of Eusebius, that the primitive 
Christians, in their disputes with the Gentiles, appeal- 
ed to these Acts of Pilate as to most undoubted testi- 
mony. Thus, Justin Martyr, in his first Apology for 
the Christians, which was presented to the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius and the senate of Rome, about the 
year 140, having mentioned the crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ and some of its attendant circumstances, adds, 
‘“‘ And that these things were so done, you may know 
from the Ac/s made in the time of Pontius Pilate.” Af- 
terward, in the same Apology, having noticed some 
of our Lord’s miracles, such as healing diseases and 
raising the dead, he says, ‘‘ And that these things 
were done by him you may know from the Acts made 
in the time of Pontius Pilate” (Justin Martyr, Apol. 
Pr. p. 65, 72, ed. Benedict.). 

Tertullian, in his Apology for Christianity, about 
the year 200, after speaking of our Saviour’s crucifix- 
ion and resurrection, and his appearance to the disci- 
ples and ascension into heaven in the sight of the 
same disciples, who were ordained by him to publish 
the Gospel over the world, thus proceeds: ‘‘ Of all 
these things relating to Christ, Pilate himself, in his 
conscience already a Christian, sent an account to Ti- 
berius, then emperor” (Tertull. Apolog. c. 21). The 
same writer, in the same treatise, thus relates the pro- 
ceedings of Tiberius on receiving this information: 
‘There was an ancient decree that no one should be 
received for a deity unless he was first approved by 
the senate. Tiberius, in whose time the Christian re- 
ligion had its rise, having received from Palestine in 
Syria an account of such things as manifested the 
truth of his” (Christ’s) ‘‘ divinity, proposed to the 
senate that he should be enrolled among the Roman 
gods, and gave his own prerogative vote in favor of 
the motion. But the senate rejected it, because the 
emperor himself had declined the same honor. Nev- 
ertheless, the emperor persisted in his opinion, and 
threatened punishment to the accusers of the Chris- 
tians. Search your own Commentaries, or public 
writings; you will there find that Nero was the first 
who raged with the imperial sword against this sect, 
when rising most at Rome” (Tertull. Apolog. c. 5). 

These testimonies of Justin and Tertullian are taken 
from public apologies for the Christian religion, which 
were presented either to the emperor and senate of 
Rome, or to magistrates of public authority and great 
distinction in the Roman empire. See Prater, 


Acu’a (rather Acud, ’Acoid by erroneous tran- 
scription for ’Acot3, Acub, 1 Esdr. v, 31), the progen- 
itor of one of the families of the temple-servants (‘é- 
eddovXor, i.e. Nethinim), said to have returned from 
the captivity (1 Esdr. v, 30); evidently the AkKusB 
(q. Vv.) of the parallel texts (Ezra ii, 45, or, rather, 
ver. 42; comp. Neh. vii, 48, where the name is not 
found). 

A’cub (rather Acuph, Axoto v. r. ’Axovp, Acum ; 
both corruptions for BakBovc), another head of the 
Nethinim that returned from Babylon (1 Esdr. y, 31); 
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evidently the BAkBuK (q. v.) of the genuine texts 
(Ezra ii, 51; Neh. vii, 53). 
Aczib. See Acuzis. 


Ad, according to Arabian traditions, was the son 
of Udh, or Uz (the grandson of Shem, Gen. x, 23), 
and the progenitor of a powerful tribe called the Ad- 
ites, who settled in Er-Raml, or Sandy Arabia (Abulfe- 
da, Hist. Anteislam. p. 17, ed. Fleischer). Like the 
other kindred tribes of those early times, the Adites 
soon abandoned the true worship of God, and set up 
four idols whom they worshipped: Sakia, whom they 
imagined to supply rain; //afedha, who preserved them 
from all foreign and external dangers; Razeka, who 
provided them with food; and Salema, who restored 
them from sickness to health (Sale’s Koran, p. 122, 
note). It is said that God commissioned the prophet 
Hud or Heber to attempt their reformation, but, re- 
maining obstinate in their idolatry, they were almost 
all destroyed by a suffocating wind. The few who 
escaped retired with the prophet Hud to another place. 
Before this severe punishment they had been visited 
with a dreadful drought for four years, which killed 
their cattle, and reduced them to great distress (sec 
D’Herbelot, Bibl. Or. s. y. Houd). They are often 
mentioned in the Koran, and some writers, on the au- 
thority of that work, affirm that they were of gigantic 
stature. See ARABIA. 

Adad, the Grecized form of the name of the idol 
Hadad (Josephus, Ant. viii, 5, 2); also a less correct 
form of the name of King //adad (1 Kings xi, 17, origi- 
nal). See Hapan. 

Ad’adah (Heb. Adadah’, N332, from the Syr., 
festival, or perhaps, by reduplication, boundary ; Sept. 
‘Adada, v. ¥. 'ApouvyX), a town in the southern part of 
the tribe of Judah, mentioned between Dimonah and 
Kedesh (Josh. xv, 22); probably situated in the por- 
tion afterward set off to Simeon (Josh. xix, 1-9). It 
is possibly the village Gadda mentioned by Eusebius 
and Jerome (Qnomast. s. v. acda), lying on the east- 
ern border of Daroma, opposite the Dead Sea. But see 
GappAH. M.de Saulcy believes that he passed some 
ruins by this name on his way from the southern end 
of the Dead Sea to Hebron on the high ground after 
leaving Wady es-Zoweirah (Narrative, i, 360, 430). 

A’dah (Heb. Adah’, 133, ornament; Sept. Add), 
the name of two women. 

1. The first named of the two wives of the Cainite 
Lamech, and mother of Jabal and Jubal (Gen. iv, 19, 
20, 23). B.C. cir. 3600. 

2. The first of the three wives of Esau, being the 
daughter of Elon the Hittite, and the mother of Eli- 
phaz (Gen. xxxvi, 2, 4, 10, 12,16). B.C. 1964. She 
is elsewhere confounded with BASHEMATH (Gen. xxvVi, 
34). See Esau. 

Adai’ah (Heb. Adayah’, 1732, adorned by Jeho- 
vah, once in the prolonged form 4 daya’ hu, WT, 2 
Chron. xxiii, 1), the name of several men. 

1. (Sept. ’Adata v. r. ’Adat.) The son of Ethni 
and father of Zerah, of the Levitical family of Ger- 
shom, in the ancestry of Asaph (1 Chron. yi, 40); ap- 
parently the same with Ippo, the son of Joah (ver. 21). 
B.C. cir. 1530. See ASAPH. 

2. (Sept. ’Acata v. r. “ANaia.) A son of Shimhi, 
and chief Benjamite resident at Jerusalem before the 
captivity (1 Chron. viii, 21), B.C. long post 1612. 

3. (Sept.’Adaia, v. r.’Aéat.) The father of Maasei- 
ah, which latter was a ‘‘captain of hundred” during 
the protectorate of Jehoiada (2 Chron. xxiii, 1). B.C. 
ante 877. He is apparently the same as JupA the son 
of Joseph and father of Simeon, among Christ’s mater- 
nal ancestry (Luke iii, 30). See Gennwanocy. 

4. (Sept. Edeia v. r. Iedia.) The father of Jedidah 
and maternal grandfather of King Josiah, a native of 
Boscath (2 Kings xxii, 1). B.C. ante 648. 

5, (Sept. ’Adaia v. r.’Ayata.) A-son of Joiarib and 
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father of Hazaiah, of the tribe of Judah (Neh. xi, 5). 
B.C. considerably ante 536. 

6. A priest, son of Jeroham, who held a prominent 
post in defending the second temple while building 
(1 Chron; ix, 12, Sept. Sadia v. r. "Adaia; Neh. xi, 
12, ’Adata), B.C. 518. | 

7. (Sept. ‘Adaia.) A “son’’ of Bani, an Israelite 
who divorced his Gentile wife after the captivity | 
(Ezra x, 29), B.C. 459. 

8. (Sept. “Adatac v. r. "Adata.) Another of the | 
“sons” of Bani, who did likewise (Ezra x, 39), B.C. 
459. 

Adalbert. See ApELBERT. 


Adalbert, archbishop of Prague, was born of a} 
princely Slavonic family, about the year 956, at Prague. | 
His parents sent him to Magdeburg to enter upon his 
studies under the archbishop Adalbert, who gave him 
his own name at confirmation. Upon his return into | 
Bohemia, touched by the death-bed remorse of Diet- | 
mar, bishop of Prague, for not having led a life of 
greater piety and activity, he at once assumed a peni- | 
tential dress, praying fervently and giving great alms. 
In 983 he was elected bishop of Prague with the 
unanimous consent of the people. He made great ef- 
forts to promote the spiritual welfare of his flock, 
which was in a fearful state of immorality: among 
the laity polygamy, and among the clergy inconti- 
nence were general. Had he been less impatient, he 
might doubtless have accomplished much more than 
he did. Finding all his labor in vain, he left his see 
in 989 by permission of Pope John XV, and retired 
into the monastery of St. Boniface, at Rome. He was, 
however, constrained to return to his bishopric, which 
he again quitted for his monastic retreat; and again 
was on the point of returning to it, when, finding his 
people set aginst him, he finally forsook it, in order 
to preach the Gospel in Prussia, where he suffered mar- 
tyrdom, April 23, 997 (after making many converts 
at Dantzic and in Pomerania), at the hands of seven 
assassins, whose chief was an idol-priest, and who 
pierced him with seven lances. Since that period | 
Adalbert has been the patron saint of Poland and Bo- 
hemia. For a graphic account of him, see Neander, 
Light in Dark Places, 272. The Martyrologies com- 
memorate him on the 23d of April.—Neander, Ch. Hist. 
iii, 322; Butler, Lives of Saints, April 23. 

Adalbert, archbishop of Bremen and Hamburg, 
was descended from a noble Saxon family. He served 
as subdeacon to archbishop Hermann for several years, 
and himself received that office in 1043 from Henry 
III, whom in 1046 he accompanied to Rome. There 
he barely failed of election to the papal throne. Pope 
Leo IX, in whose behalf he had spoken in the synod 
at Mentz in 1049, made him in 1050 his legate in the 
North. Adalbert intended, with the support of the 
Emperor Henry, to convert the archdiocese of Bre- 
men into a northern patriarchate, which was to be in- 
dependent of Rome, and embrace the sees of Northern 
Germany, of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Eng- 
land. Henry III compelled the pope, Clement II (one 
of the three German popes who were in succession 
elevated to the papal throne by Henry), to recognize 
Adalbert as his peer. A bull is still extant in which 
the pope addressed Adalbert with ‘‘ Vos,”? while gen- 
erally the popes addressed every bishop with “Tu” 
(hence the principle, Papa neminem vossitat). But 
this was all ended by a bull of Pope Leo IX, recog- 
nizing Adalbert as apostolic vicar, but demanding 
fealty to the Roman see. During the minority of the 
Emperor Henry IV he usurped, together with arch- 
bishop Hanno of Cologne, the administration of the 
empire. His ambition and violence made him so ob- 
noxious to the German princes that, in 1066, they 
forcibly separated him from the emperor; but in 1069 
he regained his former power, and kept it until his 
death, March 16, 1072.—Adam Bremensis, Gesta Han- 
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naburg. pontif.; Lappenberg, Hamburgisches Urkun- 
denbuch ; Stenzel, Gesch. Deutschlands unter den frin- 
kischen Kaisern. 

Adaldagus, archbishop of Hamburg and Bremen, 


‘lived during the reigns of the three emperors Otho 


(the last of whom died 1002), and enjoyed great influ- 
ence at court, where he held the office of chancellor. 
After the victory which Otho I gained over the Danes, 
he established three episcopal sees in Jutland, viz., 
Sleswick, Ripen, and Arhasen. He baptized Harold, 
king of Denmark, and sent missionaries among the 
northern nations.—Mosheim, Ch. Hist. cent. x, pt. i, 
Che 39S 4 

Adalgar, a Benedictine monk of Corby, and the 
companion of Rembertus, or Rheinbertus, whom he 
succeeded, in 888, in the archiepiscopal chair of Ham- 
burg and Bremen. The archbishop of Cologne claim- 
ed supremacy over Cologne, and Pope Formosus cited 
Adalgar to appear at Rome to prove his rights to the 
archbishopric, but he refused both to attend in person 
and to send adeputy. The investigation was intrust- 
ed to the archbishop of Mayence, who decided against 
Adalgar, who was placed among the lowest bishops. 
The archbishopric was restored by a bull of Sergius 
II, A.D. 905. Adalgar established a seminary of 
priests for the propagation of the Gospel in the North, 
and died May 9, 909, after holding the see for nineteen 
years. 

Adalhard, abbot of Corbie, born about 753, died 
in 826. _He was a son of Count Bernard, and a rela- 
tive of Charles Martel. He was one of the first to op- 
pose the pretensions of the nobility, and to preach 
openly that the laws must be equally obeyed by pa- 
tricians and commoners. Charlemagne confided to 
him important missions, and appointed him his del- 
egate at the Council cf Rome in 809. After the death 
of this emperor he fell into disfavor, having been rep- 
resented by the nobility to Louis the Debonair as an 
Mabillon promised to publish 
the 52 sermons of Adalhard, but did not keep his 
promise. His Statuta Corbiensis ecclesie was publish- 
ed, but very incorrectly, by d’Achery. Many other 
writings of Adalhard are still scattered and inedited. 
Some extracts of his Libellus de Ordine Palatit were 
given by Hinemar. See Radbert, Vita S. Adalhardi 
abbatis Corbiensis, 1617.—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, i, 218. 

Adali’a (Heb. Adalya’, NDING probably of Per- 
sian origin; Sept. BaptA v. r. Bapéa, Vulg. Adailja), 
the fifth of the ten sons of Haman slain by the Jews 
under the royal edict at Shushan (Esth. ix, 8), B.C. 
73. 

Ad’am (Heb. Adam’, B58, red [see Enom]; hence 
MIN, the ground, from the ruddiness of flesh and of 
clayey soil, see Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 24, 25; comp. 
Josephus, Ant. ii, 1; Jonathan’s Targum on Gen. ii, 
7; Leusden, Onomast, s. vy.; Marek, Hist, Paradisi, ii, 
5), the name of a man and a place. 

1. The first man, whose creation, fall, and history 
are detailed by Moses in Gen. ii-v, being in fact the - 
same Hebrew word usually rendered ‘‘ man” (includ- 
ing woman also, Gen. v, 1, 2), but often used distine-- 
tively with the article (QINM, ha-Adam’, ‘the man,” 
Sept. and N. T. ’Adcj, Josephus "Adapoc, Ant. i, 1, 2), 
as a proper name (comp. Tobit viii, 6). It seems at 
first thought somewhat strange that the head of the 
human family should have received his distinctive 
name from the affinity which he had, in the lower part 
of his nature, to the dust of the earth—that he should 
have been called Adam, as being taken in his bodily 
part from adamah, the ground; the more especially as 
the name was not assumed by man himself, but im- 
posed by God, and imposed in immediate connection 
with man’s destination to bear the image of God: 
‘And God said, Let us make man (Adam) in our 
image, after our likeness,” etc. This apparent incon- 
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gtuity has led some, in particular Richers (Die Schip- 
Sungs-, Paradieses- und Siindfluthsgeschichte, p. 163), to 
adopt another etymology of the term—to make Adam 
a derivative of damah (17725, to be like, to resemble). 
Delitzsch, however (System der Bibl. Psychologie, p. 
49), has objected to this view, both on grammatical 
and other grounds; and though we do not see the force 
of his grammatical objection to the derivation in ques- 
tion, yet we think he puts the matter itself rightly, 
and thereby justifies the received opinion. Man’s name 
is kindred with that of the earth, adamah, not because 
of its being his characteristic dignity that God made 
him after his image, but because of this, that God made 
after his image one who had been taken from the 
earth. The likeness to God man had in common with 
the angels, but that, as the possessor of this likeness, 
he should be Adam—this is what brought him into 
union with two worlds—the world of spirit and the 
world of matter—rendered him the centre and the 
bond of all that had been made, the fitting topstone of 
the whole work of creation, and the motive principle 
of the world’s history. It is precisely his having the 
image of God in an earthen vessel, that, while made 
somewhat lower than the angels, he occupies a higher 
position than they in respect to the affairs of this 
world (Psa. viii, 5; Heb. ii, 5). 

I. History.—In the first nine chapters of Genesis 
there appear to be three distinct histories relating 
more or less to the life of Adam. The first extends 
from Gen. i, 1 to ii, 3, the second from ii, 4 to iv, 26, 
the third from y, 1 to the end of ix. The word 


(niin) at the commencement of the latter two nar- 


ratives, which is rendered there and elsewhere genera- 
tions, may also be rendered history. The style of the 
second of these records differs very considerably from 
that of the first. In the first the Deity is designated 
by the word £Johim; in the second he is generally 
spoken of as Jehovah Elohim. ‘The object of the first 
of these narratives is to record the creation; that of 
the second to give an account of paradise, the original 

~ sin of man, and the immediate posterity of Adam; the 
third contains mainly the history of Noah, referring, 
it would seem, to Adam and his descendants, princi- 
pally in relation to that patriarch. The first account 
of the creation of man is in general terms, the two 
sexes being spoken of together (ch. i, 27) as a unit of 
species ; whereas in the second, or resumptive account, 
the separate formation of the man and the woman is 
detailed. This simple consideration reconciles all ap- 
parent discrepancy between the two narratives._Smith, 
s.v. See GENESIS. 
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ingly remote orizin. This is the view of Sir William 
Jones, and, later, of Bunsen also. The same conclu- 
sion substantially is reached by Dr. Donaldson, who, 
after stating what has already been accomplished in 
this department of learning, expresses his conviction, 
on the ground alone of the affinities of language, that 
‘investigation will fully confirm what the great apos- 
tle proclaimed in the Areopagus, that God hath made 
of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth” (New Cratylus, p.19). The position 
is still further confirmed by the results that have been 
gained in the region of natural science. The most 
skilful and accomplished naturalists—such as Cuvier, 
Blumenbach, Pritchard—have established beyond any 
reasonable doubt the unity of the human family as a 
species (see particularly Pritchard’s History of Man); 
and those who have prosecuted geological researches, 
while they have found remains in the different strata 
of rocks of numberless species of inferior animals, can 
point to no human petrifactions—none, at least, but 
what appear in some comparatively recent and local 
formations—a proof that man is of too late an origin 
for his remains to have mingled with those of the ex- 
Science gen- 
erally can tell of no separate creations for animals of 
one and the same species; and while all geologic his- 


| tory is full of the beginnings and the ends of species, 


| **it exhibits no genealogies of development”’ (Miller's 


| paleozoic fishes.’’—Fairbairn, s. v. 


The representation there given is that Adam was. 


absolutely the first man, and was created by the di- 
rect agency of God; that this act of creation, including 
the immediately subsequent creation of Eve, was the 
last in a series of creative acts which extended through 
a period of six literal days. See Creation. This 
Scriptural account is, of course, entirely opposed to 
the atheistic hypothesis, which denies any definite be- 
ginning to the human race, but conceives the succes- 
sive generations of men to have run on in a kind of 
infinite series, to which no beginning can be assigned. 
Such a theory, originally propounded by heathen phi- 
losophers, has also been asserted by the more extreme 
section of infidel writers in Christian times. 
voice of tradition, which, in all the more ancient na- 


‘eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” 


But the | 


tions, uniformly points to a comparatively recent pe- | 


riod for the origin of the human family, has now re- | 


ceived conclusive attestations from learned research 

and scientific inquiry. Not only have the remains of 

human art and civilization, the more they have been 

explored, yielded more convincing evidence of a pe- 

riod not very remote when the human family itself 

was in infancy, but the languages of the world also, | 
when carefully investigated and compared, as they | 
have of late been, point to a common and not exceed- | 
E 


Testimony of the Rocks, p. 201). That, when created, 
man must have been formed in full maturity, as Adam 
is related to have been, was a necessity arising from 
the very conditions of existence. It has been discoy- 
ered, by searching into the remains of preceding ages 
and generations of living creatures, that there has 
been a manifest progress in the succession of beings on 
the surface of the earth—a progress in the direction 
of an increasing resemblance to the existing forms of 
being, and in particular to man. But the connection 
between the earlier and the later, the imperfect and 
the perfect, is not that of direct lineage or parental 
descent, as if it came in the way merely of natural 
growth and development. The connection, as Agassiz 
has said in his Principles of Zoology, “is of a higher 
and immaterial nature; it is to be sought in the view 
of the Creator himself, whose aim in forming the 
earth, in allowing it to undergo the successive changes 
which geology has pointed out, and in creating succes- 
sively all the different types of animals which have 
passed away, was to introduce man upon the surface 
of our globe. Man is the end toward which the animal 
creation has tended from the first appearance of the first 
See GEOLOGY. 
The Almighty formed Adam out of the dust of the 
earth, breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and 
gave him dominion over all the lower creatures (Gen. 
i, 26; ii, 7), B.C. 4172. He created him in his own 
image [see PerFecTIoN], and, having pronounced a 
blessing upon him, placed him in a delightful garden, 
that he might cultivate it and enjoy its fruits. See 
Epen. At the same time, however, he gave him the 
following injunction: ‘‘ Of the tree of knowledge of 
good and eyil thou shalt not eat; for in the day thou 
2 The first re- 
corded exercise of Adam’s power and intelligence was 
his giving names to the beasts of the field and fowls 
of the air, which the Lord brought before him for this 
purpose. The examination thus afforded him having 
shown that it was not good for man to be alone, the 
Lord caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and while 


he remained in a semi-conscious state took one of his 


ribs, and closed up the flesh; and of the rib thus taken 
from man he made a woman, whom he presented to 
him when he awoke. SeeEvre. Adam received her, 
saying, “‘This is now bone of my bone, and flesh of 
my flesh; she shall be called woman, because she was 
taken out of man.’ See MARRIAGE. 

This woman, being seduced by the tempter, per- 
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suaded her husband to eat of the forbidden fruit (comp. 
Theuer, De Adamo lupso, divortium c. Eva cogitante, 
Jen. 1759). When called to judgment for this trans- 
gression before God, Adam blamed his wife, and the 
woman blamed the serpent-tempter. God punished the 
tempter by degradation and dread [see SERPENT]; the 
‘woman by painful travail and a situation of submis- 
sion ; and the man by a life of labor and toil—of which 
punishment every day witnesses the fulfilment. See 
Fai. As their natural passions now became irregu- 
lar, and their exposure to accidents great, God made a 
covering of skin for Adam and for his wife. He also 
expelled them from his garden to the land around it, 
where Adam had been made, and where was to be their 
future dwelling; placing at the east of the garden a 
flame, which turned every way, to prevent access to 
the tree of life (Gen. iii).—Calmet, s.v. See Dmaru. 

It is not known how long Adam and his wife con- 
tinued in Paradise: some think many years; others 
not many days; others not many hours. Shortly 
after their expulsion Eve brought forth Cain (Gen. iv, 
1, 2). Scripture notices but three sons of Adam, Cain, 
Abel, and Seth (q. v.), but contains an allusion (Gen. 
v, 4) to “sons and daughters ;” no doubt several. He 
died B.C. 3242, aged 930 (see Briickner, 0b Adam wirk- 
lich wb. 900 J. alt geworden, Aurich, 1799). See Lon- 
GEVITY. 

Such is the simple narrative of the Bible relative to 
the progenitor of the human race, to which it only re- 
mains to add that his faith doubtless recognised in the 
promise of ‘‘the woman’s seed” that should ‘‘ bruise 
the serpent’s head” the atoning merits of the future 
Redeemer. See Mresstan. Whatever difficulties we 
may find in the Scriptural account, we accept it as a 
literal statement of facts, and shall therefore dismiss 
the rationalistic theories and speculations to which it 
has given rise. The results are of the utmost import- 
ance to mankind, and the light that the Bible thus 
sheds upon the origin of the race and the source of 
human depravity is of inestimable value even in 
a historical and philosophical point of view. See 
Man. 

See, generally, Eichhorn’s Urgesch. ed. Gabler 
(Nirnb. 1790); Hug, dos. Gesch. (Frankf. und Leipz. 
1790). Buttman has collected the parallels of heathen 
mythology in the Neue Berl. Monatsschr. 1804, p. 261 
sq.; also in his Mythologus, i, 122 sq.; comp. Gesenius, 
in the Hall. Encykl.i, 8358. In the Hindoo sacred books 
the first human pair are called Meshia and Meshiam 
(Zend Avesta, i, 23; iii, 84).. For the Talmudic fables 
respecting Adam, see Hisenmenger, Mntdeckt. Judenth. 
i, 84-365, 830; ii, 417; Otho, Ler. Rabb. p. 9 sq. 
Those of the Koran are found in Sura ii, 30 sq. ; vii, 
11 sq.; see Hottinger, Hist. Orient. p. 21; comp. 
D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Or. s. v. Christian traditions 
may be seen in Epiphan. Her. xlvi, 2 sq.; Augustine, 
Civ. Dei, xiv, 17; Cedrenus, Hist. p. 6, 9; see espe- 
cially Fabricii Codex Pseudepigraphus Vet. Test. i, 1 sq. 
The Vulgate. in Josh. xiv, 15, ranks Adam among the 
Anakim ; see Gétze, Quanta Adami statura fucrit (Lips. 
1722); comp. Edzardi, Ad Cod. Avoda Sara, p. 530 
sq. See ANTEDILUVIANS. : 

II. The question of the unity of the human race, or 
the descent of the race from a single pair, has given 
rise to much discussion of late, after it had been 
thought to be finally settled. It may be stated thus: 
“Didthe Almighty Creator produce only one man and 
one woman, from whom all other human beings have 
descended? or did he create several parental pairs, 
from whom distinct stocks of men have been derived ? 
The question is usually regarded as equivalent to this: 
whether or not there is more than one species of men? 
But we cannot, in strict fairness, admit that the ques- 
tions are identical. It is hypothetically conceivable 
that the adorable God might give existence to any 
number of creatures, which should all possess the 
properties that characterize identity of species, even 
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without such differences as constitute varieties, or 
with any degree of those differences. But the admis- 
sion of the possibility is not a concession of the reality. 
So great is the evidence in favor of the derivation of 
the entire mass of human beings from one pair of-an- 
cestors, that it has obtained the suffrage of the men 
most competent to judge upon a question of compara- 
tive anatomy and physiology. f 
‘““(J.) The animals which render eminent services 
to man, and peculiarly depend upon his protection, are 
widely diffused—the horse, the dog, the hog, the do- 
mestic fowl. Now of these, the varieties in each 
species are numerous and different, to a degree so great 
that an observer ignorant of. physiological history 
would scarcely believe them to be of the same species. 
But man is the most widely diffused of any animal. 
In the progress of ages and generations, he has natu- 
ralized himself to every climate, and to modes of life 
which would prove fatal to an individual man sudden- 
ly transferred from a remote point of the field. The 


alterations produced affect every part of the body, in- 


ternal and external, without extinguishing the marks 
of the specific identity. 

“(2.) A further and striking evidence is, that when 
persons of different varieties are conjugally united, the 
offspring, especially in two or three generations, be- 
comes more prolific, and acquires a higher perfection 
in physical and mental qualities than was found in 
either of the parental races. From the deepest African 
black te the finest Caucasian white, the change runs 
through imperceptible gradations; and, if a middle 
hue be assumed, suppose some tint of brown, all the 
varieties of complexion may be explained upon the 
principle of divergence influenced by outward circum- 
stances. Mr. Poinsett saw in South America a fine 
healthy regiment of spotted men, quite peculiar enough 
to be held by Professor Agassiz a separate race. And 
why were they not? Simply because they were a 
known cross-breed between Spaniards and Indians. 


Changes as great are exhibited by the Magyars of - 


Europe, and by the Ulster Irish, as quoted by Miller. 
Sir Charles Lyell was of opinion that a climatic change 
was already perceptible in the negro of our Southern 
states. Professor Cabell (Testimony of Modern Science, 
etc.) ably and clearly sustains the doctrine that propa- 
gability is conclusive proof of sameness of species. 
He denies, on good authority, that the mulatto is 
feebler or less prolific than either unmixed stock. He 
furnishes abundant proof of the barrenness of hybrids. 
The fact that the connection of different varieties of 
the human species produces a prolific progeny, is proof 
of oneness of species and family. This argument, 
sustained by facts, can hardly be considered less than 
demonstration. 

‘*(3.) The objection drawn from the improbability 
that the one race springing from a single locality 
would migrate from a pleasanter to a worse region is 
very completely dispatched. Ample causes, proofs, 
facts, and authorities are furnished to show that, were 
mankind now reduced to a single family, only time 
would be wanting, even without civilization, to over- 
spread the earth. European man and European- 
American man, as all history agrees, came from Asia. 
Whence came our aboriginal men? As Professor 
Cabell shows, they came by an antipodal route from 
the same Asia. Pursue the investigation, and the 
clue of history will lead our tremulous feet to about 
the Mosaic cradle of man. 

““(4.) Ethnology, or rather Glottology, the gradu- 
ally perfecting comparison of languages, is bringing 
us to the same point. The unscientific attempt to 
trace the striking analogies of languages to the mere 
similarity of human organs, and the still more unscien- 
tific attempt of Professor Agassiz to attribute them to a 
transcendental mental unity in races sprung from dif- 
ferent original localities, look like desperation. Mean- 
while, comparison is educing wonderful -yet rarely 
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demonstrative laws, and laws are guiding threads con- 
verging to unity. 

‘“(5.) Another argument is derived from the real 
mental unity of the universal human, soul. Races dif- 
fer, indeed, in mental power, as do individuals, wide- 
ly, even in the same family. But there is the same 
programme of mental philosophy for all. The same 
intellect, affections, instincts, conscience, sense of su- 
perior divine power, and susceptibility of religion. For 
the European, the Esquimaux, the Hottentot, there is 
the same power in the cross of Christ. 

‘*(6.) Finally, Geology, with her wonderful demon- 
stration of the recent origin of man, proves the same 
thing. The latest attempts to adduce specimens of 
fossil man have been failures, Not far back of the 
period that our best but somewhat hypothetical cal- 
culations from Mosaic chronology would assign, Geol- 
ogy fixes the birth of man. 

“The conclusion may be fairly drawn, in the words 
ofthe able translators and illustrators of Baron Cuvier’s 
great work: ‘ We are fully warranted in concluding, 
both from the comparison of man with inferior ani- 
mals, so far as the inferiority will allow of such com- 
parison, and, beyond that, by comparing him with him- 
self, that the great family of mankind loudly proclaim 
a descent, at some period or other, from one common 
origin,’ 

“Thus, by an investigation totally independent of 
historical authority, we are brought to the conclusion 
of the inspired writings, that the Creator ‘ hath made 
of one blood all nations of men, for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth’ (Acts xvii, 26).””. The more recent 
authorities on this question are: Prichard, Researches 
into the Physiological History of Mankind (Lond. 4 vols. 
8vo, 1836-44) ; also Natural History of Man (Londen, 
8d ed. 8vo, 1848); Bachman, Unity of the Human Race 
(Charleston, 1850, 8vo); Smyth, Unity of the Races 
(New York, 1850); Johnes, Philological Proofs of the 

Unity of the Human Race (London, 1846); Meth. Qu. 
Rev. July, 1851, p. 345; Jan. 1859, p. 162; Cabell, 
Testimony of Modern Science to the Unity of Mankind 
(New York, 1858, 12mo). See also Blumenbach, De 
gen. hum. Var. Nativa (Gott. 1776, 8vo) ; Quatrefages, 
in Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1861; and the article Man. 

II. The original capacities and condition of the first 
human pair have also formed the subject of much dis- 
cussion. It will be found, however, that the best con- 
clusions of reason on this point harmonize fully with 
the brief Scriptural account of the facts as they were. 

1. It is evident, upon a little reflection, and the 
closest, investigation confirms the conclusion, that the 
first human pair must have been created in a state 
equivalent to that which all subsequent human beings 
haye had to reach by slow degrees, in growth, experi- 
ence, observation, imitation, and the instruction of 
others ; that is, a state of prime maturity, and with an 
infusion, so to speak, of knowledge and habits, both 
physical and intellectual, suitable to the place which 
man had to occupy in the system of creation, and ade- 
quate to his necessities in that place. Had it been 
otherwise, the new beings could not have preserved 
their animal existence, nor haye held rational converse 
with each other, nor have paid to their Creator the 
homage of knowledge .and love, adoration and obedi- 
ence; and reason clearly tells us that the last was the 
noblest end of existence. The Bible coincides with 
this dictate of honest reason ; Oxpresping these facts in 
simple and artless language : “And Jehovah God 
formed the man [ eb. the Adam], dust from the ground 
[Aa-adamah], and blew into his nostrils the breath of 
life; and the man became a living animal” (Gen. ii, 
7). Here are two objects of attention, the organic 
mechanism of the human body, and the vitality with 
which it was endowed. («w.) The mechanical material, 
formed (moulded, or arranged, as an artificer models 
clay or wax) into the human and all other animal | 
bodies, is called ‘‘ dust from the ground.” This ex- | 
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pression conveys, in a general form, the idea of earthy 
matter, the constituent substance of the ground on 
which we tread. To say that of this the human and 
every other animal body was formed, is a position 
which would be at once the most easily apprehensible 
to an uncultivated mind, and which yet is the most 
exactly true upon the highest philosophical grounds. 
We now know, from ohaminsl analysis, that the ani- 
mal body is composed, in the inscrutable manner call- 
ed organization, of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, 
lime, iron, sulphur, and phosphorus. Now all these 
are mineral substances, which in their various combi- 
nations form a very large part of the solid ground. 
(b.) The expression which we have rendered “living 
animal” sets before us the organic life of the animal 
frame, that mysterious something which man can- 
not create nor restore, which bafiles the most acute 
philosophers to search out its nature, and which rea- 
son combines with Scripture to refer to the immediate 
agency of the Almighty— in him we live, and move, 
and have our being.” 

2. But the Scripture narrative also declares that 
“God created man in his own image: in the image of 
God created he him; male and female created he 
them” (Gen. i, 27). The image (resemblance, such as 
a shadow bears to the object which casts it) of God is 
an expression which breathes at once primitive sim- 
plicity and the most recondite wisdom ; for what term 
could the most cultivated and copious language bring 
forth more suitable to the purpose? It presents to us 
man as made in a resemblance to the Author of bis 
being, a true resemblance, but faint and shadowy; an 
outline, faithful according to its capacity, yet infinite- 
ly remote from the reality: a distant form of the in- 
telligence, wisdom, power, rectitude, goodness, and do- 
minion of the Adorable Supreme. As to the precise 
characteristics of excellence in which this i image con- 
sists, theologians have been much divided. ‘Tertul- 
lian (Adv. Mare. li, 5, 6) placed it in the faculties of 
the soul, especially in the power of choice between 
good and evil. Among the fathers generally, and the 
schoolmen after them, there were many different the- 
ories, nor are the later theologians at all more unani- 
mous. Many unnecessary disputes would have been 
avoided by the recognition of the simple fact that the 
phrase the image of God is a very comprehensive one, 
and is used in the Bible in more than one sense. Ac- 
cordingly, the best writers speak of the image of God 
as twofold, Naturil and Moral. 

(a.) Natural.—The notion that the original resem- 
blance of man to God must be placed in some one 
quality is destitute of proof either from Scripture or 
reason ; and we are, in fact, taught that it comprises 
also what is so far from being essential that it may be 
both lost and regained. (1.) When God is called 
“the Father of Spirits,’ > a likeness is suggested be- 
tween man and God in the spirituality of their nature. 
This is also implied in the striking argument of St. 
Paul with the Athenians: ‘ Forasmuch, then, as we 
are the offspr ing of God, we ought not to think that 
the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, 
graven by art and man’s device ;’ plainly. referring 
to the idolatrous statues by which God was represent- 
ed among heathens. If likeness to God in man con- 
sisted in bodily shape, this would not have been an 
argument against human representations of the Deity ; 
but it imports, as Howe well expresses it, that “we 
are to understand that our resemblance to him, as we 
are his offspring, lies in some higher, more noble, and 
more excellent thing, of which there can be no figure ; 
as who can tell how to give the figure or image of a 
thought, or of the mind or thinking power?” In 
spirituality, and, consequently, immateriality, this im- 
age of God in man, then, in the first instance, consists. 
(2.) The sentiment expressed i in Wisdom ii, 23, is an 
evidence that, in the opinion of the ancient Jews, th 
image of God in man comprised w¢nmortality also. 
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“ For God created man to be immortal, and made him 
to be an image of his own eternity ;”’ and though oth- 
er creatures were made capable of immortality, and at 
least the material human frame, whatever we may 
think of the .case of animals, would have escaped 
death had not sin entered the world; yet, without 
admitting the absurdity of the ‘‘ natural immortality” 
of the human soul, that essence must have been con- 
stituted immortal in a high and peculiar sense, which 
has ever retained its prerogative of continued dura- 
tion amid the universal death not only of animals but 
of the bodies of all human beings. There appears 
also a manifest allusion to man’s immortality, as be- 
ing included in the image of’ God, in the reason which 
is given in Genesis for the law which inflicts death on 
murderers: ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed: for in the image of God made 
he man.” The essence of the crime of homicide is not 
confined here to the putting to death the mere animal 
part of man; and it must, therefore, lie in the pecu- 
liar value of life to an immortal being, accountable in 
another state for the actions done in this, and whose 
life ought to be specially guarded for this very reason, 
that death introduces him into changeless and eternal 
relations, which were not to be left to the mercy of 
human passions. (3.) The intellectual faculties of man 
form a third feature in his natural likeness to God. 
Some, indeed (e. g. Philo), have placed the whole like- 
ness in the vowc, or rational soul. (4.) The will, or 
power of choice and volition, is the last of these fea- 
tures. They are all essential and ineffaceable. Man 
could not be man without them. 

(.) Moral.—(1.) There is an express allusion to the 
moral image of God, in which man was at first cre- 
ated, in Colossians iii, 10: ‘‘And have put on the 
new man, which is renewed in knowledge, after the 
image of Him that created him;” 
iv, 24: ‘Put on the new man, which after God is 
created in righteousness and true holiness.” In these 
passages the apostle represents the change produced 
in true Christians by the Gospel, as a ‘‘renewal of 
the imige of God in man; as a new or second creation 
in that image ;” 
image consists in ‘‘ knowledge,” in ‘‘ righteousness,” 
and in ‘‘ true holiness.” (2.) This also may be final- 
ly argued from the satisfaction with which the histo- 
rian of the creation represents the Creator as viewing 
the works of his hands as ‘‘very good,’ which was 
pronounced with reference to each of them individ- 
ually, as well as to the whole: ‘ And God saw every 
thing that he had made, and behold it was very good.” 


But, as to man, this goodness must necessarily imply | 


moral as well as physical qualities. A rational crea- 
ture, as such, is capable of knowing, loving, serving, 
and living in communion with the Most Holy One. 
Adaim, at first, did or did not exert this capacity; if 
he did not, he was not very good—not good at all. 

3. On the zntellectual and moral end nvments of the 
progenitor of the human race, extravagant views have 
been taken on both sides. (a.) In knowledge, some 
have thought him little inferior to the angels; others, 
as furnished with but the simple elements of science 
and of language. The truth seems to be that, as to 
capacity, his intellect must have been vigorous be- 
yond that of any of his fallen descendants ; which it- 
self gives us very high views of the strength of his 
understanding, although we should allow him to have 
been created ‘‘ lower than the angels.”? As to his act- 
ual knowledge, that would depend upon the time and 
opportunity he had for observing the nature and laws 
of the objects around him; and the degree in which 
he was favored with revelations from God on moral 
and religious subjects. The “knowledge” in which 
the Apostle Paul, in the passage quoted above from 
Colossians iii, 10, places “‘the image of God” after 
which man was created, does not merely imply the 
faculty of understanding, which is a part of the natu- 
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ral image of God, but that which might be lost, be- 
cause it is that in which we may be ‘“‘ renewed.” It 
'is, therefore, to be understood of the faculty of knowl- 
| edge in right exercise; and of that willing reception, 
/and firm retaining, and hearty approval of religious 
‘truth, in which knowledge, when spoken of morally, 
/is always understood in the Scriptures. We may not 
\be disposed to allow, with some, that Adam under- 
stood the deep philosophy of nature, and could com- 
prehend and explain the sublime mysteries of religion. 
|The circumstance of his giving names to the animals 
is certainly no sufficient proof of his having attained 
to a philosophical acquaintance with their qualities 
and distinguishing habits, although we should allow 
their names to be still retained in the Hebrew, and to 
| be as expressive of their peculiarities as some exposi- 
tors have stated. Sufficient time appears not to have 
been afforded him for the study of the properties of 
| animals, as this event took place previous to the for- 
mation of Eve; and as for the notion of his acquiring 
| knowledge by intuition, this is contradicted by the 
| revealed fact that angels themselves acquire their 
| knowledge by observation and study, though, no 
| doubt, with great rapidity and certainty. The whole 
of this transaction was supernatural; the beasts were 
“brought” to Adam, and it is probable that he named 
|them under a Divine suggestion. That his under- 
standing was, as to its capacity, deep and large be- 
yond any of his posterity, must follow from the per- 
fection in which he was created; and his acquisitions 
of knowledge would, therefore, be rapid and easy. It 
| was, however, in moral and religious truth, as being 
_of the first concern to him, that we are to suppose the 
| excellency of his knowledge to have consisted. ‘* His 
reason would be clear, his judgment uncorrupted, and 
his conscience upright and sensible.” The best knowl- 
edge would, in him, be placed first, and that of every 
‘other kind be made subservient to it, according to 
its relation to that. The apostle adds to knowledge 
‘‘righteousness and true holiness ;” terms which ex- 
press, not merely freedom from sin, but positive and 
active virtue. 

Sober as these views of man’s primitive state are, 

it is not, perhaps, possible for us fully to conceive of 

| so exalted a condition as even this. Below this stand- 
| ard it could not fall; and that it implied a glory, and 
, dignity, and moral greatness of a very exalted kind, 
is made sufficiently apparent from the degree of guilt 
| charged upon Adam when he fell ; for the aggravating 
circumstances of his offence may well be deduced from 
| the tremendous consequences which followed. 

(b.) As to Adam’s moral perfection, it has sometimes 
been fixed at an elevation which renders it exceed- 
jingly difficult to conceive how he could fall into sin 
jat all, On the other hand, those who deny the doc- 
| trine of our hereditary depravity, delight to represent 
| Adam as little superior in moral perfection and capa- 
bility to his descendants. But if we attend to the 
| passages of Holy Writ above quoted, we shall be able, 

on this subject, to ascertain, if not the exact degree 
| of his moral endowments, yet that there is a certain 
standard below which they cannot be placed. Gen. 
erally, he was made in the zmage of God, which, we 
_have already proved, is to be understood morally as 
well as naturally. To whatever extent it went, it nec- 
essarily excluded all which did not resemble God; 
it was a likeness to God in ‘righteousness and true 
holiness,” whatever the degree of each might be, and 
excluded all admixture of unrighteousness and unho- 
_liness. Man, therefore, in his original state, was sin- 
_dess, both in act and in principle. 

4. The rabbis and the Arabians relate many absurd 
traditions about Adam’s personal beauty, endowments, 
etc., and such are still current among the Eastern na- 
| tions. 


Bayle (s. v.). 


An account of many of them may be found in 


5. That Adam was a type of Christ is plainly af- 
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firmed by Paul, who calls him “the figure of him 
who was to come.” Hence our Lord is sometimes call- 
ed, not inaptly, the second Adam. This typical rela- 
tion stands sometimes in similitude, sometimes in con- 


trast. Adam was formed immediately by God, as} 


was the humanity of Christ. In each the nature was 
spotless, and richly endowed with knowledge and 
true holiness. Both are seen invested with dominion 
over the earth and all its creatures ; and this may ex- 
plain the eighth Psalm, where David seems to make 
the sovereignty of the first man over the whole earth, 
in its pristine glory, the prophetic symbol of the do- 
minion of Christ over the world restored. Beyond 
these particulars fancy must. not carry us; and the 
typical contrast must also be limited to that which 
_ is stated in Scripture or supported by its allusions. 
Adam and Christ were each a public person, a federal 
head to the whole race of mankind; but the one was 
the fountain of sin and death, the other of righteous- 
ness and life.. By Adam’s transgression ‘‘ many were 
made sinners’ (Rom. v,14-19). Through him, ‘‘deat 
passed upon all men, because all have sinned” in him. 
But he thus prefigured that one man, by whose right- 
eousness the ‘‘ free gift comes upon all men to justifi- 
ation of life.” The first man communicated a living 
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N. Comm. Soc. Goett. I, ii, 126 sq. ; and in Staphorst, 
Hist. Eccles. Hamburg. 


Adam, Melchior, born in Silesia, obtained about 
1600 the headship of a college, and finally a professor- 
ship in the University of Heidelberg. His chief works 
are Vite Germanorum Philosophorum, Theologorum, etc. 
(Heidelberg, 1615-20, 4 vols. 8vo), and Decades duz 
comtinentes vitas Theologorum exterorum Principum 
| (Franc. 1618, 8vo), published together, under the title 
Dignorum laude virorum immortalitas (Franck. 1653, 5 
| vols. 8vo, and 1706, fol.)—a great repository, from 
| which compilers of church history and of biographical 
dictionaries have since drawn their materials. He 
died in 1622 at Heidelberg. 

Adam, Thomas, born at Leeds, 1701, was rector 
of Wintringham, England, fifty-eight years, and died 
| 1784. He was a sensible and voluminous writer: his 
| “*Works” (Lond. 1822, 3 vols. 8vo) contain a Para- 
| phrase on the Romans, Lectures on the Church Catechizn, 
j and a number of Sermons. His Life, with his Exposi- 
| tion of the Gospels, was published in London in 1837 

(2 vols. 8vo). 
Ad’amah (Heb. Adamah’, 727 
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en; Sept. Adapt y.r. ’AppaiS, Vulg. Edema), a forti- 


X. ground, as oft- 


a, 


soul to all his posterity ; the other is a quickening | fied city of Naphtali, mentioned between Chinnereth 
Spirit, to restore them to newness of life now, and to| and Ramah (Josh. xix, 36); probably the same as 
taise them up at the last day. By the imputation of | Apast (q. v.) of the same tribe (ver. 33). Schwarz, 
the first Adam’s sin, and the communication of his | however (Palest. p. 183), thinks it is the present vil- 
fallen, depraved nature, death reigned over those who | lage Dama, situated, according to him, 5 English miles 
had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s trans-| W.N.W. from Safed; but no such name is given by 


gtession; and through the righteousness of the sec- | 
ond Adam, and the communication of a divine nature | 
by the Holy Spirit, favor and grace shall much more | 
abound in Christ’s true followers unto eternal life.— 
Watson, Theol. Dict. s. v.; Hunter, Sac. Biog. p. 8; 
Williams, Characters of O. T.i; Kurtz, Hist. of Old 
Cor. § 21,22. See Fatt and REDEMPTION. 

2. (Sept.’Aédp, but most copies omit; Vulg. Adom.) | 
A city at some distance from the Jordan, to which 
(according to the text Adam), or beyond 
which (according to the margin, 53N’2, ‘‘from Adam,” 
as in our version), the overflow of the waters of that 
stream extended in its annual inundation, at the time 
when the Israelites passed over (Josh. iii, 16). The 
name of the city (red) may have been derived from | 
the alluvial clay in the vicinity (comp. 1 Kings vii, | 
46). It has been incorrectly inferred from the above | 
text that the city Adam was located east of the river, 
whereas it is expressly stated to have been beside 
(G32) Zarethan (q. v.), which is known to have been 
on the west bank, not far from Bethshean (1 Kings 
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other travellers. 


Adamannus or Adamnanus, 2 Scoto-Irish 
priest and monk, made in 679 abbot of Hy. In7@1he 
was sent on a mission to Alfred, king of Northumber- 
land, and on his return endeavored in vain to induce 
his countrymen to observe Easter after the Roman 
fashion, which he had learned in England. He then 
passed over into Ireland, where he persuaded nearly 
all the people to follow the Roman custom. From 
Ireland he returned to Hy, and having again tried, 
but with as little success, to bring his monks round to 
his newly-adopted views, he died there, aged 80, in 
704. He edited a Life of St. Columba, in three books, 
which is given by Canisius, tom. v, part ii, p. 562 (or 
in the new ed. tom. i, p. 680); also De Locis Terre 
Sancta, libri 3, published by Serarius, at Ingolstadt, 
1619, and by Mabillon, in his Sec. Bened. iii, part ii, 
p- 502. He is also said to have written a book, De 
Paschaie Legitimo, and some canons. See Sir James 
Ware’s Irish Writers, lib. i, cap. iii, p. 35.—Cave, Hist. 
| Lit. anno 679; Bede, Hist. lib. v, cap. xvi. 


iv, 12). It hence appears that the “ heap” or accumu-| Adamant, a term vaguely used to describe any 
lation of waters above the Israelites’ crossing-place, | very hard stone, and employed in the Auth. Vers. in 
caused by the stoppage of the stream, reached back on | Ezek. iii, 9; Zech. vii, 12, as the rendering of “"2Y 
the shore and many miles up the river, over the sec- | (shamir’), elsewhere (Jer. xvii, 1) rendered p1amonD 
ondary banks of the Ghor, on which Zarethan — | (q. v.). ’Aédyac, Ecclus. xvi, 16, in some copies. 

as far as the higher ground on which Adam was lo-| = F- manin dish « Sept’ Aden- 
cated (see Keil, Comment. in loc.) ; probably the ridge Aah ea (Bh, Adaae fe Pe soles 7 Boe ee 


immedix E it gt ee | pi, Vulg. Adami), a city near the border of Naphtali, 
ice of eile tages pa an ae | mentioned between Zaanaim and Nekeb (Josh. xix, 


| 33). The best interpreters (e. ¢. Rosenmiiller, Keil, 

Adam of Bremen, born in Upper Saxony, came jn Joc ) join this with the following name, Nekeb 
to Bremen in 1067, and was made magister scholarum | 84 a in the hollow ; so the Vulg. que est Neceb 
in 1069—hence often named Magister. He died about} <7? -? 2 b ; NéxeB), as if 2 2 
the year 1076. (See Asmussen, De fontilus Adami but the Sept. distinguishes them,xai Naxe(), as if an 
Bremens, Kilion. 1834.) He wrote the Gesia Hammen-| °Pithet of the same place ;. although the Jerusalem 


- z / rts | Talmud ( Megillah, 1xx, 1) makes them distinct, and 
Ww Ss chief s a ahi erect ich ee 
burgensis ecclesie pontificum, which is our chief source — ick Reeware (Paik 


of information for the Church history of Northern | calls the former Damin ( fe cmc Ga 
Europe from 788 to 1072, the period over which it ex- | p. 181) supposes identical with a “ village Dame 5 Eng- 
tends. The best edition is that of Lappenberg, in the | lish miles west of the S.W. point of the Sea of Tibe- 
Monumenia Germania (ed. Pertz, tom. vii, p. 266-389) ; | rias,” meaning the ruined’ site Dameh (Robinson, Re- 
also published separately, ‘in usum scholarum” (Han- | searches, iii, 237), fallmg on the limits of Naphtali. 
over, 1846). The best treatise on his life, his trust-| See TRIBE. The place appears to be the same else- 
worthiness as a historian, and his sources of informa- | where (Josh. xix, 36) called ADamAn (q. y.), and the 
tion, is the introduction of Lappenberg to his edition. | enumeration in ver. 38 requires the collocation A dami- 
Corrections of some of his statements may be found in | nekeb as one locality. See NEKEB. 
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Adamic Constitution. See Covenant. 
Adamites, 1, a sect of heretics in Northern Africa 
in the second and third centuries. They pretended to 
the primitive innocence which Adam had before the 
fall ; and, in imitation of his original condition, they 
appeared naked in their religious assemblies, which 
they called Paradises. The author of this abominable 
heresy was a certain Prodicus, a disciple of Carpocrates 
(August. De Heres, 31). 2. A similar heresy, under 
the same name, appeared in Bohemia in the fifteenth 
century. (See Picard, Cérémonies Religicuses, fig. 215.) 
Their founder was a Frenchman, John Picard, after 
whom they were also called Picardists. From France 
they spread over a large portion of Germany, especial- 
ly over Bohemia and Moravia. Their chief seat was 
a fort on an island of the river Lusinicz, from whence 
they frequently set out for plundering and murdering. 
Fiska suppressed them in 1421. Tor a long time they 
seemed to be extinct, but in 1781, when Joseph II is- 
sued his patent of toleration, the Adamites came again 
forward and claimed toleration of their principles and 
meetings. But when they made known the character 
of both, the government speedily suppressed them. 
Also this time their extinction was only apparent, and 
in 1849, after the publication of the edict of toleration, 
they again showed themselves in public, especially in 
the district of Chrudim, Bohemia. In five villages 
they were very numerous, and in one, Stradau, they 
even succeeded in making many converts, All their 
members belong to the Czechic (Slavonian) national- 
ity, and are mostly mechanics or peasants. They deny 
the existence of a personal God, but assume a Supreme 
Power (Moc) which has created the world, which 
henceforth exists through itself. Every Adamite 
claims a spirit who cleanses him from sins. They re- 
ject sacraments and worship, but expect a saviour 
(Marokan) from whose appearance they hope the real- 
ization of their communistic ideas. Their meetings 
and the public confession of their principles have been 
again suppressed by the government, but they, are 
known still to exist in secret. (See Beausobre, Sur 
les Adamites en Boheme, in L’Enfant, Hist. Huss. i, 304 
sq. ; Pertz, Script. rer. Austrie, sect. xiv.)—Mosheim, 
Ch. Hist. cent. ii, pt. ii, ch. v, § 18; Lardner, Works, 
viii, 425; Wetzer and Welte, xii, 11 sq. 
Adamnanus. | See ADAMANNUS. 


Adams, Eliphalet, an eminent Congregational 
minister, was born at Dedham, Mass., March 26, 1677, 
and graduated at.Harvard College in 1694.' After 

_ preaching in various places for ten years without set- 
tlement, he was ordained pastor of the church in New 
London, Conn., February, 1709, and died April, 1753. 
He was a man of learning, and was very much inter- 
ested in the Indians, whose language he had acquired. 
He published a number of occasional sermons, — 
Allen, Amer. Biog.; Sprague, Annals, i, 234. 

Adams, Hannah, was born at Medfield, near Bos- 
ton, in 1756. She learned Greek and Latin from stu- 
dents who lodged in her father’s house. In 1784 she 
published a View of all Religions, which went through 
several editions in America, and was reprinted in Eng- 
land. In her fourth edition she changed the title to 
Dictionary of Religions. She also published a History 
of the Jews (Boston, 1812). Her History of New Eng- 
land appeared in 1799. She died at Brookline, Mass., 
Nov. 15, 1831. 

Adams, Jasper, D.D., President of Charleston 
College, S. C., was born at Medway, Mass., Aug. 27, 
1793, graduated at Brown University in 1815, and 
studied theology at Andover. In 1819 he was made 
professor of mathematics at Brown University, and 
was ordained a minister of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the same year. In 1824 he became Presi- 
dent of Charleston College, but in 1826 he removed to 
the charge of Geneva College, in New York. In 1828 
he returned to Charleston, and managed the institution 
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till 1836, when he left it in'a highly prosperous state. 
After preparing and publishing a system of Moral 
Philosophy (New York,.1838, 8vo), he was for two years 
chaplain at the West Point Academy, and then re- 
moved to Pendleton, 8. C., where he died, Oct. 25, 
1841. Besides the ‘“‘ Moral Philosophy,” he published 
a number of occasional sermons and addresses.-— 
Sprague, Annals, vy, 641. 

Adams, John, was the only son of Hon. John 
Adams, of Nova Scotia, and was graduated at Harvard 
College in 1721. He was pastor at Newport, but dis- 
missed, 1730. He died at Cambridge in 1740. He 
was distinguished for his genius and piety, and is said 
to have been master of aine languages. A small vol- 
ume of his poems was published at Boston in 1745,— 
Allen, Amer. Biog. ; Sprague, Annals, i, 350. 

Adams, Samuel, M.D.,a minister of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, was born in 1766, and practised 
medicine till mature years, holding infidel opinions in 
regard to Christianity. After his conversion, in 1813, 
he entered the Ohio Conference in 1818 as a travelling 
minister, and devoted himself to the ministry fifteen 
years. He died at Beaver, Pa., March 6, 1832.—Min- 
utes of Conferences, ii, 214. 

Adams, Thomas, a pious and learned English di- 
vine, rector of St. Bennct’s, London, was sequestered) 
for his loyalty, and died before the Restoration. He 
was a great favorite with Southey, who says that “ha 
had all the oddity and felicity of Fuller’s manner.” 
His Works, chiefly sermons, were published in 1630 
(fol. Lond.). His Exposition of St. Peter was reprint+ 
ed in 1839 (imp. 8vo, London). 

Adams, William, a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in Fairfax Co., Va., June 29, 1785. Ed- 
ucated in a pious household, he was conyerted at an 
early age, and commenced preaching in 1813, in Ken- 
tucky, whither his family had removed. His mind, 
naturally vigorous, was cultivated by assiduous study, 
and he became one of the most acceptable and useful 
preachers of the Kentucky Conference, of which he 
was a member from 1814 to the time of his death. 
Fer many years he was secretary of the Conference. 
He died in 1826.—Minutes of Conferences, ii, 406. 

Adamson, Parrick, archbishop of St. Andrews, 
and one of the most learned writers of the 16th cen- 
tury, was born at Perth, in 1543. At the age of 23 
he went abroad as private tutor, and narrowly escaped 
death at Bourges at the time of the massacre of Paris. 
He lived in concealment seven months, during which 
time he translated into Latin verse the Book of Job, 
and wrote the tragedy of Herod, also in Latin verse. 
In 1573 he returned to Scotland, became minister of 
Paisley, and was soon raised to the archbishopric of 
St. Andrews, the accepting of which brought him into 
continual discredit and affliction till his death, in great 
poverty, in 1591. His Works were printed at Lon- 
don in 1619. : 

A’dar, the name of a month and also of a place. 
See also Appar. 


’ 


1. (Heb. and Chald. Adar’, “78, large; Esth. iii, - 


7, 183: villi, 125 ix, 2) 1o)"17s xix, 20s Ezra wi, oe 
Sept. Addo.) The sixth month of the civil and the 
twelfth of the ecclesiastical year of the Jews (comp. 
1 Mace. vii, 43); from the new moon of March to 
that of April; or, according to the rabbins, from 
the new moon of February to that of March. The 
name was first introduced after the captivity, being 
the Macedonian Dystrus (Avorpoc). (See Michaelis, 
Gram. Arab. p. 25; Suppl. p. 25; Golius, in Lex. ad 
Alferg. p. 17, 84; Hyde, De rel. vet. Pers. p. 63.) 
The following are the chief days in it which are’ set 
apart for commemoration: The 7th is a fast for the 
death of Moses (Deut. xxxiv, 5, 6). There is some 
difference, however, in the date assigned to his death 
by some ancient authorities. Josephus (Ant. iv, 8, 49) 
states that he died on the jirst of this month; which 
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also agrees with Midrash Megillath Esther, cited by 
Reland (Antig. Hebr. iv, 10); whereas the Talmudical 
tracts Kiddushim and Sotah give the seventh as the day. 
It is at least certain that the latter was the day on 
which the fast was observed. On the 9th there was 
a fast in memory of the contention or open rupture of 
the celebrated schools of Hillel and Shammai, which 
happened but a few years before the birth of Christ. 
The cause of the dispute is obscure (Wolf’s Biblioth. 
Hebr. ii, 826). The 13th is the so-called “Fast of 
Esther.” Iken observes (Antig. Hebr. p. 150) that 
this was not an actual fast, but merely a commemora- 
tion of Esther’s fast of three days (Esth. iv, 16), and 
a preparation for the ensuing festival. Nevertheless, 
as Esther appears, from the date of Haman’s edict, 
and from the course of the narrative, to have fasted in 
Nisan, Buxtorf adduces from the rabbins the follow- 
ing account of the name of this fast, and of the foun- 
dation of its observance in Adar (Synag. Jud. p. 554) ; 
that the Jews assembled together on the 13th, in the 
time of Esther, and that, after the example of Moses, 
who fasted when the Israelites were about to engage 
in battle with the Amalekites, they devoted that day 
to fasting and prayer, in preparation for the perilous 
trial which awaited them on the morrow. In this 
sense, this fast would stand in the most direct relation 
to the feast of Purim. The 15th was also, ‘‘ by a com- 
mon decree,” appointed as a festival in memory of the 
déath of Nicanor (2 Mace. xv, 36). The 14th and 15th 
were devoted to the feast of Purim (Esth. ix, 21). See 
Puri. In case the year was an intercalary one, when 
the month of Adar occurred twice, this feast was first 
moderately observed in the intercalary Adar, and then 
celebrated with full splendorin the ensuing Adar. See 
Ve-ApDAR. The former of these two celebrations was 
then called the /esser, and the latter the great Purim. 
Horne has erroneously stated (/ntroduction, ili, 177) 
that these designations apply to the two days of the 
festival in an ordinary year. For the Scripture les- 
sons of this month, see Otho, Lex. Rabb. p, 8.—Kit- 
to,s.v. See CALENDAR; Monru. 

2. (Heb. Addar’, “38, splendor, otherwise thresh- 
ing-floor ; Sept. ’Addapa, apparently mistaking the ap- 
pended 7 local for a part of the word; Vulg. Addar) 
a contracted form (Josh. xv, 3) of the name elsewhere 
(Num. xxxiv, 4) written HAZAR-ADDAR (q.v.). See 
also ATAROTH-ADAR. 

Adarconim. See Daric. 

Adargazerin. See TREASURER. . 

Adasa (Adacd), a village of Judea, where Ju- 
das the Maccabee slew the Assyrian general Nicanor 
(1 Mace. vii, 40, 45), and where he was himself after- 
ward slain by the generals of Antiochus (Josephus, 
War, iii, 6). It was situated, according to Josephus 
(Ant. xii, 10, 5), 30 stadia from Bethhoron, and, ac- 
cording to Jerome (Onomast, s. v.), not far from Goph- 
na, but was hardly the HApAsHAu (q. v.) of the tribe 
of Judah (Josh. xv, 37). See Larsu. 

Adashim. See LenriL. 

Adauctus, an Italian and steward of certain of 
the royal domains, in a city of Phrygia, the name of 
which is unknown. He perished during the persecu- 
tion of Diocletian, about 303. His memory is cele- 
brated by the Latin church on the 7th of February ; by 
the Greeks, October 3d.—Eusebius, Eccl, Hist. viii, | 
11; Butler, Lives of Saints, Feb. 7. 

Ad’beél (Heb. Adbeél’, S8B58, prob. miracle of 
God, the first member being by Syriasm for S238, | 
Jinger ; or progeny of God, the first member being 
Arab. adb, offspring; Sept. Nader [Josephus 'ABdé- 
nroc, Ant. i, 12, 4], Vulg. Adbeel), the third named 
of the twelve sons of Ishmael, and head of an un- 
known Arabian tribe (Gen. xxv, 13; 1 Chron. i, 29). 
B.C. post 2061. See ARABIA. 

Ad’dan (Heb. Addan’, {78; Sept. “Hday), an- 


1 ADDO 
other form (Ezra ii, 59) of the name (Neh. vii, 61) 
ADDON (q. v.). 


Ad’dar (Heb. Addar’, "38, ample or splendid, 
otherwise [from the Chald. “38] threshing - floor ; 
Sept. ’Apéd v. r. ’Adip, Vulg. Addar), a son of Bela 
and grandson of Benjamin (1 Chron. viii, 8); else- 
where (Gen. xlvi, 24) called Arp (q. v.). See also 
ATAROTH-ADDAR; HAZAR-ADDAR. 


Adder, in the general sense of a venomous ser- 
pent [see SERPENT], is the rendering in the Auth. 
Vers. of the following Heb. words in certain passages : 
AND (akshub’, perhaps so called from coiling and 
lying in wait), an asp, or other venomous reptile, only 
found in Psa. exl, 3; {MP (pe’then, probably from ° 
twisting itself), an equally indefinite term for a viper 
or venomous serpent, Psa. lvili, 4; xci, 13 (elsewhere 
‘“‘asp,” Deut. xxxii, 33; Job xx, 14,16; Isa. xi, 8); 
“JSD (tsiphoni’, so called from hissing), a basilisk, or 
other poisonous serpent, Proy. xxiii, 82 (elsewhere 
“‘cockatrice,” Isa. xi, 8; lix, 5; Jer. vili, 17; like 
the kindred SX, tse’pha, Isa. xiv, 29); jiD BU 
(shephiphon’, so called from creeping), apparently an 
adder, or small speckled venomous snake, occurs only 
in Gen. xlix, 17. Few, if any, of these terms are de- 
scriptive of a particular species of serpent, although 
special traits are given in connection with some of 
them that enable us to make an approximation toward 
their identification with those described by modern 
naturalists. See SNAKE. The terms adder and viper 
| are nearly interchangeable in modern science, the lat- 
ter being strictly the name of a genus of serpents hav- 
ing the head covered with scales. See Virer. The 
true adders are classed under the sub-genus Berus, 
and are of several species, properly distinguished by 
the granular scales of the head, sometimes with larger 
scales intermixed, and haying nostrils of a moderate 
size. See Asp. 

Ad’di (Addi, probably for Heb. Adi’, "33, orna- 
ment, as in Exod. xxxiii, 4, etc.), the 
two men. 

1. An Israelite, several of whose descendants, on 
returning from Babylon, married heathen women (1 
Esdr. ix, 31); for which the parallel text (Ezra x, 30) 
has more correctly PAHATH-MOAB (q. V.). 

2. The son of Cosam and father of Melchi (i. e. 
probably Maaseiah, 2 Chron. xxxiv, 8) in the mater- 
nal ancestry of Christ (Luke iii, 28). B.C. ante 628. 

Addison, Josury, one of the most eminent of 
British writers, was the son of Dean Addison, and was 
born at Milston in 1672. He was educated at the 
Charter House and at the colleges of Queen’s and 
Magdalen at Oxford. Of his contributions to general 
literature we do not speak. In the course of his writ- 
ings in the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, appeared 
a series of papers, afterward collected, and often re- 
printed, under the title of ‘‘Addison’s Evidences of the 
Christian Religion.” In his latter years he projected 
a paraphrastical version of the Psalms of David, of 
which he gave a beautiful specimen in his metrical 
translation of Psalm xxiii: ‘‘ The Lord my pasture 
shall prepare,” etc. But a long illness prevented the 
completion of this design. Addison died at Holland 
House, Kensington, June 17th, 1719. During his lin- 
gering decay he sent for a young nobleman of very ir- 
regular life and of loose opinions to attend him; and 
when the latter, with great tenderness, requested to 
receive his last injunctions, Mr. Addison told him, “TI 
have sent for you that you may see how a Christian 
can die.” The best edition of his Whole Works is that 
of Bishop Hurd (Lond. 1711, 6 vols. 8vo).—Jones, 
Chr. Biog. p. 5. 

Ad’do (Add, comp. Addon), the ‘ father” of the 
prophet Zechariah (1 Esdr. yi, 1), called in the gen- 
uine text (Ezra y, 1) Ippo (q. v.). 


name of one or 
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Ad’don (Heb. Addon’, 458, low or lord, or per- 
haps i. q. Jddo; Sept. 'Howy), the second of three 
persons mentioned in Neh. vii, 61, who, on returning 
from the captivity to Palestine, were unable to ‘‘ show 
their father’s house or their seed, whether they were 
of Israel,’ B.C. 536, This probably means that they 
were unable to furnish such undeniable legal proof as 
was required in such cases, And this is in some de- 
gree explained by the subsequent (v. 63) mention of 
priests who were expelled the priesthood because their 
descent was not found to be genealogically registered. 
These instances show the importance which was at- 
tached to their genealogies by the Jews. See GENE- 
ALocy. In Ezra ii, 59, he is called ApDAN, but in 
1 Esdr. v, 36, his name is contained in CHARA-ATHA- 
par. According to others, this is the name of a 
place in the land of the captivity, like Tel-melah and 
Tel-haresha preceding; but the names Cherub and 
Immer immediately adjoining appear to be those of 
men, and the Masoretic punctuation rather favors the 
distinction of these three names as residents of the two 
places just named. 


Ad’dus, a name twice occurring in the Apocrypha, 
but in both cases by interpolation. 

1. CAddovc, perhaps for Addon.) One of the ‘ chil- 
dren of Solomon’s servants,”” whose sons are said to 
have returned from Babylon (1 Esdr. v, 34); but the 
genuine text (Ezra ii, 51) has no such name. 

2. Claddot, as if for Jaddua.) <A priest, after the 
captivity, who is said to have married a daughter of 
Berzelus, and hence assumed his name (1 Esdr., vy, 38) ; 
evidently a corruption for BARZILLAI (q. v.) of the 
genuine text (Ezra ii, 61). 

Adelaide, a city and capital of South Australia, 
which had, in 1855, a population of 20,000 souls and 15 
churches. It is the see of a bishop of the Church of 
England, as well as of a Roman Catholic bishop. The 
former was established in 1847, and had, in 1859, 30 
clergymen, among whom were 1 dean, 1 archdeacon, 
and 4 honorary canons. Adelaide had also an Episco- 
palian literary institution, called St. Peter’s Collegiate 
School. See Clergy List for 1860 (London, 1860, 8vo). 

Adelbert [Aldebert or Adalbert], a priest 
and irreguiar bishop of the eighth century, who obtain- 
ed great celebrity from his piety and zeal, and from his 
strifes in ecclesiastical matters with Boniface, the (so- 
called) apostle of Germany. Our knowledge of him 
is derived mostly from the account of his adversary, 
Boniface, who paints him in dark colors; but the truth 
seems to be that he had much more of the spirit of the 
Gospel than was usual in his times. He opposed, for 
instance, pilgrimages to Rome, and advised sinners to 
«seek relief from the omnipresent God, or from Christ 
alone.” Boniface charged him with various supersti- 
tious practices, and he was condemned by the Synod 
of Soissons, 744.—Neander, Ch. Hist. iii, 56; Mosheim, 
Ch. Hist. cent. viii, pt. ii, ch. v, § 2. 

Adelm or Adhelm. See ALpDHELM. 

Adeodatus, Pope, a Roman by birth, the son of 
Jovinian, succeeded Vitalianus in the papal chair, 
April 11, 672; governed four years, two months, and 
six days, and died June 17,676. Nothing remains to 
us of Pope Adeodatus but his letters (Labbe, Concilia, 
vi, 523). See also Epmr. 

A’der (Heb. E’der, 13, in pause A“der, "32, a 
flock, i. q. Eder ; Sept.’Qdéo v. r."Edeo), a chief Ben- 
jamite, “son” of Beriah, resident at Jerusalem (1 
Chron. viii, 15), B.C. ante 588. 


Adessenarii, or Impanators, a sect in the 16th 
century, who believed in the real presence of Christ in 
the Eucharist, but not in the full Roman dogma on that 
subject. The name is derived from the Latin word 
Adesse, ‘‘to be present.’’? They held the so-called doc- 
trine of impanation, scil. ‘non adesse in Eucharistidi 
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B. Virgine Matre sed Corpus panaceum assumptum a 
Verbo.” See ImpANATION. 

Adiabéné (AdiaBnvh, sc. yooa, probably from 
the river Zab or Diab), the principal of the six prov- 
inces into which Assyria was divided. Pliny (dist. 
Nat. v, 12) and Ammianus (xxiii, 6, § 20) comprehend 
the whole of Assyria under this name, which, however, 
properly denoted only the province which was watered 
by the rivers Diab and Adiab, or the Great and Little 
Zab (Dhab), which flow into the Tigris below Nineveh 
(Mosul), from the north-east. The queen of this re- 
gion, Helena, and her son Izates, who became converts 
to Judaism, are very often named by Josephus (Ant. 
xx, 2,43 War, ii, 16, 19; v7, 46, 19): 

AdiaphGra (advaopa), things indifferent. In eth- 
ics the term has been applied to actions neither ex- 
pressly commanded nor prohibited by the moral law, 
which may or may not be done. The question wheth- 
er such actions are possible, is affirmed by the Stoics, 


and, among the Scholastics, by Dun Scotus, but denied ° 


by Thomas Aquinas. At the time of the Reformation 
it gave rise to the Adiaphoristic Controversy (q. v.). 
The Pietists of the 17th and 18th centuries and the 
philosophers Wolf and Fichte rejected it. Modern 
writers on ethics generally agree with Schleiermacher, 
who (Phil. Schriften, ii, 418) shows that this distinction 
can and ought to exist in state law, but cannot in the 
court of conscience. See, gerierally, Schmid, Adia- 
phora, wissenschafilich und historisch untersucht (Leipz. 
1809). 

Adiaphoristic Controversies. I. A dispute 
which arose in 1548 among the Lutheran reformers. 
The Augsburg Interim (q. v.) gave great offence to the 
Lutherans, as well as to the pope. Melancthon, Cam- 
erarius, Bugenhagen, and other divines were summon- 
ed by the Elector Maurice of Saxony to consider how 
far the Interim might be adopted in Germany. They 
decided that in ‘things indiffereat’’ (én rebus adia- 
phoris) the emperor might be obeyed; and they pre- 
pared the ‘‘ Leipsic Interim,” as a furmula concordie 
and rule, especially, for the churches of Saxony. 
While it professed to yield no point of Protestant faith, 
it admitted the use of some of the Roman ceremonies, 
e. g. confirmation, use of candles, gowns, holidays, etc., 
matters which Meiancthon considered adiaphora. The 
strict Lutherans charged their opponents (and justly) 
with Romanizing, not merely in things indifferent, but 
also in matters of faith; e. g. with granting that the 
pope is head of the Church, even though not jure di- 
vino; allowing that there are seven sacraments; ad- 
mitting the use of extreme unction, and of other cere- 
monies. The controversy was continued with great 
bitterness until the adoption of the Augsburg Formula 
Concorde, 1555 ; but the topics of the Interim afforded 
matter for internecine strife among the Protestant 
theologians long after. See, generally, Schmid, Con- 
troversia de Adiaphoris (Jen. 1807).—Mosheim, Ch. 
Hist. cent. xvi, § 3, pt. ii, ch. i; Planck, Geschichte der 
Protestant. Theol. i, p. 151-248 ; iii, p. 801-804, addit. on 


second Adiaphor. Controversy ; Hase, Ch. Hist. § 348, - 


351. Compare Fiactus; INTERIM; MELANCTHON; 
SYNERGISTIC CONTROVERSY. 

II. A second controversy, called ‘‘ Adiaphoristic,” 
arose among the Pietists and their opponents. The 
former urged an abandonment of such secular amuse- 
ments as dancing, playing (especially at cards), joking, 
visiting theatres, etc. See Pirrism. 

Adida (AdwWa, Josephus also rd “Adida or “Ad- 
dwWa, probably of Heb. origin; Vulg. Addus), a forti- 
fied town in the tribe of Judah (1 Mace. xii, 38), which 
Simon Maccabzus set up “in Sephela” (év 79 Tephraq), 
and made it strong with bolts and bars. Eusebius 
(Onomast. 8. v.) says that Sephela was the name given 
in his time to the open country about Eleutheropolis 
(see Reland, Palest. p. 187). This Adida is probably 


Humanum seu Carneum Christi Corpus sumptum-ex | the ‘‘Adida over against the plain,” where Simon 
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Maccabeus encamped to dispute the entrance into 
Juda of Tryphon, who had treacherously seized on 
Jonathan at Ptolemais (1 Mace. xiii, 13). Josephus 
(Ant. xiii, 6, 4) adds that this Adida was upon a hill, 
before which lay the plains of Judwa. It is scarcely 
(see Reland, Pulest. p. 546) the same as Adithaim (Josh. 
xv, 36), but may be the ancient Adatha ( AdaSa of Eu- 
sebius, Onomast. s. v.’AdvaSaty) and the modern Eddis 
(Schwarz, Palest. p.102), near Gaza. See ApiTHaArm. 
It was apparently here that Aretas defeated Alexander 
(Josephus, Ant. xiii, 15, 2). Lightfoot, however, con- 
trives to multiply the place mentioned in thé Maccabees 
and Josephus into four or five different towns (see 
Chorog. Decad. § 3). Another place of the name of Ad- 
ida, mentioned by Josephus (War, iv, 9, 1) as having 
been garrisoned by Vespasian, is thought by Cellarius 
(Geogr. Ant. p. 3838) to have been near Jericho; but 
Reland (Palest. p. 546) argues that it was precisely in 
the opposite direction from Jerusalem, perhaps iden- 
tical with the Haprp (q. v.) of Ezra ii, 32.—Kitto. 

A’diél (Heb. Adiél’, 58952, ornament of God), the 
name of three men. 

1. (Sept. ‘Qdur v. rv. "Odupr.) The father of Az- 
maveth, which latter was treasurer under David and 
Solomon (1 Chron. xxviii, 25). B.C. ante 1014. 

2. (Sept. ’EdujA v. r. Led A.) One of the family- 
heads of the tribe of Simeon, who seem to have dis- 
possessed the aborigines of Gedor (1 Chron. iv, 36), 
13s p Ofecerb es 75 MB 

3. (Sept. “Adujd.) A priest, son of Jahzerah and fa- 
ther of Maasiai, which last was one of those most ac- 
tive in reconstructing the Temple after the captivity 
(1 Chron. ix, 12). B.C. ante 536. 

A’din (Heb. Adin’, j"72, effeminate, as in Isa. 
xlvii, 8; Sept. “Adiv, ’Addiv, "Hdiv, Hdtv), the head 
of one of the Israelitish families, of which a large num- 
ber (454, according to Ezra ii, 15, but 655, according 
to Neh. vii, 20—the discrepancy being occasioned by 
an error in the hundreds, and the including or exclud- 
ing of himself) returned from Babylon with Zerubba- 
bel (B.C. 536) and fifty more (with Ebed the son of 
Jonathan) under Ezra (B.C. 459, Ezra viii, 6). He 
appears to have been the same with one of those who 
subscribed the religious covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. 
x, 16,.B.C. cir. 410). His name occurs in the paral- 
lel passages of the Apocrypha (Advvov, 1 Esdr. v, 14; 
*Adiy, 1 Esdr. viii, 32). 

Adina (Heb. Adina’, 82°72, delicate; Sept. 
*Adwwad), son of Shiza, a Reubenite, captain of thirty 
of his tribesmen, and second of the sixteen additional 
to the thirty-seven principal warriors of David (1 
Chron. xi, 42), B.C. 1045. 

Ad‘ino (Heb. Adino’, 12773, perhaps for 432973, 
i. q. Adina; Sept. "Adwwy, Vulg. tenerrimus), a name 
that occurs in the common version of 2 Sam. xxiii, 8, 
as one of the mighty men of King David. Instead 
of the confused translation, ‘‘ The Tachmonite that sat 
in the seat, chief among the captains; the same [was ] 
Adino the Eznite, [he lifted up his spear] against eight 
hundred, whom he slew at one time,” the margin 
translates: ‘‘ Joshebassebeth the Tachmonite, head of 
the three [captains],” etc., which makes the sense no 
better, unless (by placing the pause after 841) we 
transpose the words ‘‘the same was,” like the Sept., 
which translates, ‘‘Jebosthe the son of Thecemani 
[v. r. the Canaanite], he [was] ruler of the third. 
Adino the Asonite, he brandished his sword,” etc. 
But this still distinguishes Jashobeam and Adino as 
two men, whereas the list seems to require but one. 
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The marginal reading on this text conforms it to that | 


of the parallel passage (1 Chron. xi, 11), which has, 
‘‘ Jashobeam, a Hachmonite, the chief of the captains ; 
he lifted up his spear,” etc. See JAsHopram, Ge- 
senius renders the words translated ‘‘the same [was] 
Adino the Eznite” by ‘‘the brandishing of his spear 
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[fell].” Tt is clear that these words are not proper 
names, although their grammatical construction is not 
very easy. ‘The meaning, according to the above 
view, omitting the words supplied in the common ver- 
sion, would be, ‘‘Joshebassebeth the Tachmonite, 
chief of the three, he brandished it, his spear, against,” 
etc. This seems the best mode of disposing of this 
difficult passage, which others resolve by supposing 
some corruption in the text. See Eznirer. 

Ad’inus (lade), one of the Levites who inter- 
preted the law as read by Ezra (1 Esdr. ix, 48); evi- 
dently a corruption for JAMIN (q. y.) of the genuine 
text (Neh. viii, 7). 

Adite. See Ap. 

Aditha’Im (Heb. Aditha’yim, D°N75%, double prey 
or double ornament ; Sept. ’AdcaSaip, but some copies 
omit; Vulg. Adzthaim), a town in the plain of Judah, 
mentioned between Sharaim and Gederah (Josh. xv, 
36). Eusebius (Onomast. s. vy.) mentions two places 
of the name of Adatha (AdaSa, Jerome, Aditha and 
Adia), one near Gaza, and the other near Diospolis 
(Lydda) ; the former being commonly supposed to be 
the same with Adithaim, and the latter with Hadid; 
and probably corresponding respectively to the two 
places called Adida (q. v.) by Josephus. Schwarz 
(Palest. p. 102) accordingly thinks that Adithaim is 
represented by the modern village Eddis, 5 Eng. miles 
east of Gaza (comp. Robinson’s Researches, ii, 370 sq.); 
but this is too far from the associated localities of the 
same group[see TRIBE |, which require a position not far 
from Jfoneisin, a village with traces of antiquity, about 
5 miles south of Ekron (Van de Velde, Jfemotr, p. 114). 

Adjuration (the verb is expressed by Td, alah’, 
in Hiph., to cause to swear, as rendered in 1 Kings 
viii, 31; 2 Chron. vi, 22; also 32, shaba’, in Hiph., 
to make swear, or charge with an oath, as often ren- 
dered ; Gr. éfooKiZw, to bind by oath), a solemn act or 
appeal, whereby one man, usually a person vested 
with natural or official authority, imposes upon anoth- 
er the obligation of speaking or acting as if under the 
solemnity of an oath (1 Sam. xiv, 24; Josh. vi, 26; 1 
Kings xxii, 16; 2 Chron. xviii, 15). See Swear. 

(1.) A striking example of this occurs in the N.T., 
where the high-priest calls upon Christ, in the presence 
of the Sanhedrim, to avow his character as the Messiah 
(Matt. xxvi, 63; Mark v,7; see Acts xix, 13; comp. 
1 Thess. v, 27). An oath, although thus imposed 
upon one without his consent, was not only solemn, 
but binding in the highest degree; and when con- 
nected with a question, an answer appears to have 
been compulsory, and, if false, chargeable with per- 
jury. Thus our Sayiour, who had previously dis- 
dained or declined to reply to the charges brought 
against him, now could not avoid an answer. ‘The 
impropriety, however, of thus extorting truth must be 
evident ; and in the ‘case of Christ it was an outrage 
against the commonest principle of judicial fairness, 
by which a prisoner is never to be put in a position to 
inculpate himself. But the hierarchy, having failed 
to elicit any reliable evidence that would condemn 
Jesus, at last resorted to this base method of compel- 
ling him to declare his Messiahship, with a view to 
convict him upon his own testimony. See Jusus. 

(2.) The term also occurs (Acts xix, 18) with refer- 
ence to the expulsion of demons. See Exorcist. 

(3.) In the Roman Church, an act by means of 
which the name of God, or some other holy thing, is 
made use of, in order to induce any one to do what is 
required of him. An adjuration is said to be express 
when the majesty of God, or any one of his attributes, 
is interposed for the purpose, as adjuro te per Deum 
vicum ; implicit, when not the majesty of God, but any 
one of his more marked productions is made use of, as 
adjuro te per Evangelium Christi. See OATH. 


Ad ‘lai (Heb. Adiay’, "72, just; Sept. ’Adat v. r. 
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AOL and "Addai, Vulg. Adi), the father of Shaphat, 
which latter was herdsman under David (1. Chron. 
xxvii, 29). | B.C. ante 1014. 

Ad’mah (Heb. Admah’, M248, properly earth ; 
Sept. “Adcpa, but “Adaya in Hos.), one of the five 
cities in the vale of Siddim (Gen. x, 19), which had 
a king of its own (Gen. xiy, 2, 8). It was destroyed 
along with Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen, xix, 24; Deut. 
xxix, 23; Hos. xi, 8). Near the south-west end of the 
Dead Sea, M. De Saulcy passed through a place mark- 
ed with the effects of volcanic agency, called et Tha- 
mah, where his guides assured him were ruins of a 
city anciently overthrown by the Almighty (Varra- 
tive, i, 425); but its identification with Admah needs 
corroboration. Reland (Palest.’p. 545) is inclined to 


infer, from the constant order of the names, that it | 


was situated between Gomorrah and Zeboim; but 
even these sites are so uncertain that we can only con- 
jecture the locality of Admah somewhere near the 
middle of the southern end of the Dead Sea. See 
Sopom. 

Ad’matha (Heb. Admatha’, 8278, prob. from 
Persic thma, ‘‘the Hizhest,” and ta-data, ‘‘ given;” 
i.gq. Theodore; Sept. ’Aduada, but most copies omit; 
Vulg. Admatha), the third named of the seven princes 
or courtiers of Xerxes (Estk. i, 14), B.C. 483. 


Admedera, a town, according to the Peutinger 


Table, on the route from Damascus to Palmyra; lo- 
cated by Ritter (Lrdk. xvii, 1457) at Kuteifeh, but, 
according to Van de Velde (Memoir, p. 282), to be 
found at the present Jubb-Adin, between Yabrud (Je- 
bruda) and Saidnaya. 

Admission, (1) a term in use among English and 
Scotch Presbyterians, to denote the service and act by 
which a minister is publicly introduced into a new 
charge. (2.) In the Church of England, when the 
bishop accepts a candidate presented for a benefice as 
sufficient, he is said to admit him. The canon and 
common law allow the bishop twenty-eight days after 
presentment, during which to examine him and in- 
quire into his life and doctrine. A bishop may refuse 
to admit the candidate presented on account of per- 
jury, schism, heresy, or any other crime on account 
of which he might be deprived. Bastardy, without a 
dispensation, is a just cause of refusal, but not so the 
fact of the person presented being the son of the last 
incumbent —the canon ne jJilius succedat patri not 
having been received in England; still, if the bishop 
refuse on this account, and the patron thereupon pre- 
sent another, the former nominee has no remedy. 
When the bishop refuses to admit he is bound, within 
a reasonable period, to send notice to the day patron 
in person. 

Admoni. See Ruppy. 

Admonition, an act of discipline much used in 
the ancient Church: the first step toward the recoy- 
ery or expulsion of delinquents. In case of private 
offences it was performed, according to the evangeli- 
cal rule, privately; in case of public offence, openly 
before the Church, If either of these sufficed for the 
recovery of the fallen person, all further proceedings 
in a way of censure ceased; if they did not, recourse 
was then had to excommunication (Tit. ili, 103+ 1 
Thess. v, 14; Eph. iii, 4; Matt. iii, 18). Bingham, 
Orig. Eccl. bk. Xvi, ch. ii,, § 6. It is still exercised in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church (Discipline of M. LE. 
Church, pt. iii, ch. i, § 5). 

iA iiaacnitioniats, a name given by the High 
Church party to Fidd, Cartwright, and other Puritans 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who sent in two 
“ Admonitions to the Parliament,” 1571, in which 
were set forth the abuses of the hierarchy and the 
grievances under which non- subseribing Protestants 
labored (Neal, Hist. of Puritans, i, 188). 


Ad’na (Heb. Adna’, NIT2, pleasure ; Sept. Hdveé, 
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but in Neh. Mavyac), the name See of two 
men. 

1. A chief-priest, son of Harim, and contemporary 
with Joiakim (Neh. xii, 15), B.C. cir. 500. 

2. An Israelite of the sons (i. e. inhabitants) of Pa- 
hath-moab, who divorced the Gentile wife married by 
him after the captivity (Ezra x, 30), B.C. 459. 


Ad’nah (Heb. Adnah’, 7292, i. q. Adna), the 
name of two men. ; . 

1. A chiliarch of the tribe of Manasseh, who joined 
David at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii, 20, where the text has 
erroneously M272, Adnach’; Sept. "Ldva, Vulg. Ed- 
nas), B.C. 1054. 

2. (Sept. Edvac, Vulg. Ednas.) A Judahite, and 
principal general under Jehoshaphat, with a force of 
300,000 (?}) men (2 Chron. xvii, 14), B.C. cir. 908. 

Ado, St., archbishop of Vienne, France, born about 
800, made archbishop in 860, and noted for his zeal 
in reforming the morals of the people and in enforcing 
Church discipline. He died 875. His memory is 
celebrated by the Roman Church on Dec. 16. His 
principal works are a Martyrologium (Paris, 1648, fol. ; 
also, with notes, ed. Georgius, Rome, 1745, 4to) and a 
Breviarium Chronicorum de 6 Mundi Atatibus (Basil, 
1568; also in Bibl. Maz. Patr. 16, 768). 


Adonai (Heb. Adonay’, "258, prob. my master, 
in the plur. form for the sake of intensity ; see Gese- 
nius, Thes. Heb. p. 329; Sept. Képioc, Vulg. Domi- 
nus, Auth. Vers. ‘‘ Lord,” not in small capitals; but 
‘“ God,” when that term has just preceded as a 
translation of Jehovah), a term employed in the Heb. 
Scriptures by way of eminence to God, especially (in 
the Pentateuch always) where he is submissively or 
reyerently addressed in his character of sovereign ; 
frequently with other titles added. See JenHoyAn. 
The simple form 158, Adon’ (either with or without 
suffixes), is spoken of an owner or possessor in gen- 
eral, e. g. of property (1 Kings xvi, 21), of slaves 
(Gen. xxiv, 14, 27; xxxix, 2, 7); hence, of kings, as 
rulers over their subjects (Isa. xxvi, 13), and of hus- 
bands, as lords of their wives (Gen. xviii, 12); also of 
God, as proprietor of the world (Josh. iii, 13; Exod. 
xxiii, 17; Psa. exiv, 7). It is also used of a ruler or 
governor (Gen. xlv, 8); and hence as a title of re- 
spect in addressing, e. g. a father (Gen. xxxi, 35), a 
brother (Num. xii, 11), a royal consort (1 Kings i, 17, 
18), and especially kings or nobles (2 Sam, xiv, 9; 1 
Kings iii, 17). The plural is employed in a similar 
manner. The distinctive form, Adonai, never has 
the article; it is twice applied by God to himself 
(Job xxviii, 28, where, however, many copies have 
‘‘ Jehovah ;” Isa. viii, 7, where, however, the expres- 
sion nay be only the prophet’s); a circumstance that 
may have arisen from the superstition of the Jews, 
who always point the sacred name Jehovah with its 
vowels, and even substitute it for that name in read- 
ing, so that in some cases it appears to have supplant- 
ed it in the text (Dan. ix, 3, 7, 8, 9, 15, 16,19). It 


seems to have been written peculiarly (A258) to dis-— 


tinguish it from the regular form (72588), which never- 
theless oecurs in its ordinary sense, once with a plur. 
sense (Gen. xix, 2), but elsewhere as a sing. ey 
Xvill, 3; xix, 8). See Lorp. 

Adon’i-be’zek (Heb. Adoni’-Be’zek, PIA"*I3N, 
lord of Bezek; Sept. AdwriBeZex), a chieftain of Be- 
zek (q. v.), who had subdued seventy of the petty 
kingdoms around him, and, after barbarously cutting 
off their thumbs and great toes, had compelled them 
to gather their food under his table (Judg. i, 5-7). 
Elated with this success, he ventured, at the head of 


the confederate Canaanites and Perizzites, to attack 


the army of the tribes of Judah and Simeon, after the 
death of Joshua; but was himself defeated, captured, 
and served in the same manner as he had treated his 
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own captives—a fate which his conscience compelled 
him to acknowledge as a righteous retribution for his 
inhumanity. He died of these wounds at Jerusalem, 
whither he was taken, B.C. cir.1590. (See Kitto’s Daily 
Bible Illust. in loc. ; and comp. Alian, Var. Hist. ii, 9.) 


Adoni’cam (1 Esdr, viii, 39), See AponrKAm. 


Adoni’jah (Heb. Adoniyah’, M2158, my lord is 
Jehovah, otherwise lord [i. e. worshipper, comp. AB-] 
of Jehovah, also in the prolonged form Adoniya’hu, 
WTIMITN, 1 Kings i, 8,17, 24, 25, 41-51; ii, 18-24; 2 
Chron. xvii, 8; Sept. "Adwvriac, but in 2 Sam. iii, 4; 
1 Chron. iii, 2, "Adwria ; in Neh. x, 16, ’Adavia v. r. 
"Aavad, ’Aavia), the name of three men. See also 
Tos-ADONIJAH. : 

1. The fourth son of David, and his second by Hag- 
gith ; born while his father reigned over Judah only 
(2 Sam. iii, 4). B.C. cir. 1050. According to Orient- 
al usages, Adonijah might have considered his claim 
superior to that of his eldest brother Amnon, who was 
born while his father was in a private station ; but not 
to that of Absalom, who was not only his elder broth- 
er, and born while his father was a king, but was of 
royal descent on the side of his mother. When, how- 
ever, Amnon and Absalom were both dead, he became, 
by order of birth, the heir-apparent to the throne. 
But this order had been set aside in favor of Solomon, 
who was born while his father was king of all Israel. 
Unawed by the example of Absalom (q. v.), Adonijah 
took the same means of showing that he was not dis- 
posed to relinquish the claim of primogeniture which 
now devolved upon him (comp. Josephus, Ant. vii, 14, 
4). But it does not appear to have been his wish to 
trouble his father as Absalom had done ; for he waited 
till David appeared at the point of death, when he call- 
ed around him a number of influential men, whom he 
had previously gained over, and caused himself to be 
proclaimed king. In all likelihood, if Absalom had 
waited till a similar opportunity, Joab and Abiathar 
would have given him their support; but his prema- 
ture and unnatural attempt to dethrone his father dis- 
gusted these friends of David. This danger was 
avoided by Adonijah; but his plot was, notwithstand- 
ing, defeated by the prompt measures taken by David, 
who, at the instance of Nathan and Bathsheba, direct- 
ed Solomon to be at once proclaimed king, with solemn 
coronation by Zadok, and admitted to the real exercise 
of the sovereign power. Adonijah then saw that all 
was lost, and fled to the altar [see AsyLum], which he 
refused to leave without a promise of pardon from 
King. Solomon. This he received, but was warned 
that any further attempt of the same kind would be 
fatal to him (1 Kings i, 5-53), B.C. cir. 1015. Ac- 
cordingly, when, some time after the death of David, 
Adonijah covertly endeayored to reproduce his claim 
through a marriage with Abishag (q. v.), the virgin 
widow of his father, his design was at once penetrated 
by the king, by whose order he was instantly put to 
death (1 Kings ii, 13-25), B.C. cir. 1012. See Soro- 
mon. Far from looking upon this as ‘‘the most fla- 
grant act of despotism since Doeg massacred the priests 
at Saul’s command” (Newman, Hebrew Monarchy, ch. 
iy), we must consider that the clemency of Solomon, 
in sparing Adonijah till he thus again revealed a trea- 
sonable purpose, stands in remarkable contrast with 
the almost universal practice of Eastern sovereigns. 
Any one of these, situated like Solomon, would prob- 
ably have secured his throne by putting all his broth- 
ers to death, whereas we have no reason to think that 
any of Dayid’s sons suffered except the open pretender 
Adonijah, though all seem to have opposed Solomon’s 
claims; and if his execution be thought an act of se- 
verity, we must remember that we cannot expect to 
find the principles of the Gospel acted upon a thousand 
years before Christ came, and that it is hard for us, in 
this nineteenth century, altogether to realize the posi- 
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Niemeyer, Charakterist. iv, 349 sq.; Kitto, Daily Bible 
Ilust. in loc.)—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. v. 

2. One of the Levites sent by Jehoshaphat to assist 
in teaching the law to the inhabitants of Judah (2 
Chron. xvii, 8), B.C. 909. 

3. A chief Israelite after the captivity (Neh. x, 16); 
probably the same elsewhere (Ezra ii, 13; viii, 13; 
Neh. vii, 18) called Avon1Kam (q. v.). 

Adoni’kkam [many Adon’ikam] (Heb. Adonikam’, 
OPIN, probably, whom the Lord sets up; Sept. Adw- 
vied), one, whose retainers, to the number of 666, re- 
turned (B.C, 506) to Jerusalem with Zerubbabel (Ezra 
ii, 13), besides himself (Neh. vii, 18), and somewhat 
later (B.C. 459) his three immediate descendants, with 
60 male followers (Ezra viii, 13). In the Apocryphal 
text (1 Esdr. viii, 39) his name is once Anglicized An- 
donicam (Adwricap, comp. Adwricdy, 1 Esdr. vy, 14). 
He appears (from the identity of the associated names) 
to have been the Apon1sAH who joined in the religious 
covenant of Nehemiah (Neh. x, 16), B.C. 410. 


Adoni’ram (Heb. Adoniram’, BI"ITN, lord of » 
height, i.e. high lord; Sept.’ Acwrtodp), a person men- 
tioned as receiver-general of the imposts [see TAX] in 
the reigns of David (1 Kings iv, 6, where he is said to 
have been the son of Abda; 2 Sam. xx, 24, where he 
is called ADorAm, by contraction), Solomon (1: Kings 
iv, 14), and Rehoboam (1 Kings xii, 18, where he is 
called ADorAM; 2 Chron. x, 18, where he is called 
iLApoRAM, q. v.), for an extended term (B.C. 1014- 
973), during which he had rendered himself, as well as 
the tribute itself, so odious to the people (comp. 1 
Kings xii, 4), in sustaining the immense public works 
of Solomon (q. v.), that, when Rehoboam rashly sent 
him to enforce the collection of the taxes, the exas- 
perated populace rose upon him and stoned him to 
death, as a signal for the revolt under Jeroboam (1 
Kings, xii, 18). 

AdGnis ("Adwmc, prob. from a Pheenician form 
of the Heb, 138, lord), was, according to Apollodorus 
(iii, 14, 3), the son of Cinyrus and Medane, or, accord- 
ing to other accounts (Hesiod and Panyasis in Apol- 
lod. ut sup. 14), of Pheenix and Alphesibeea, or of an 
Assyrian king, Theias, by his own daughter, Smyrna, 
who was changed into a myrrh-tree (ojipva) in en- 
deayoring to escape her father’s rage on discovering 
the incest. The beauty of the youth made him a fa- 
vorite with Venus, with whom he was permitted to 
spend a portion of each year after his death, which 
occurred from a wound by a wild boar in the chase. 
(See Smith’s Dict. of Class. Biog. and Mythol. s. v.) 
This event was celebrated by a yearly festival, origi- 
nally by the Syrians, who called a river near which the 
fatal accident occurred (Reland, Palest. p. 269) by his 
name (Robinson’s Researches, new ed. iii, 606), and 
thence by all the nations around the Mediterranean. 
See Braun, Selecta Sacra, p. 876 sq,; Fickensecher, 
Erklir. d. Mythus Adonis (Gotha, 1800); Groddeck, 
Ueb. d. Fest des Adonis, in his Antiquar. Versuche 
(Lemberg, 1800), p. 83 sq.; Moinichen, De Adonide 
Phenicum (Hafn. 1702); Maurer, De Adonide ejusque 
cultu (Erlang. 1782). 

The Vulg. gives Adonis as a rendering for Tammuz 
or Thammuz (THAN; Sept. Oaupovc), a Syrian deity, 
for whom the Hebrew idolatresses were accustomed to 
hold an annual Jamentation (Ezek. viii, 14). This 
idol was doubtless the same with the Phcenician Adon 
or Adonis. and the feast itself such as they celebrated. 
Silvestre de Sacy thinks that the name Tammuz was 
of foreign origin, and probably Egyptian, as well as 
the god by whom it was borne. In fact, it would prob- 
ably not be difficult to identify him with Osiris, from 
whose worship his differed only in accessories. The 
feast held in honor of Tammuz was solstitial, and 
commenced with the new moon of July, in the month 


tion of an Oriental king in that remote age. (See / also called Tammuz. It consisted of two parts, the one 
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consecrated to lamentation, and the other to joy; in 
the days of grief they mourned the disappearance of 
the god, and in the days of gladness celebrated his 
discovery and return. Adonis or Tammuz appears 
to have been a sort of incarnation of the sun, regard- 
ed principally as in a state of passion and sufferance, 
in connection with the apparent vicissitudes in its ce- 
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‘the following year, at Frankfort in 794, and at Urgel 


lestial position, and with respect to the terrestrial inet- | 


amorphoses produced, under its influence, upon vege- 
tation in advancing to maturity. (See Lucian, De Dea 
Syra, § vii, 19; Selden, De Dits Syris, ii, 31; Creuzer, 
Symbolik, iv, 3.) See TAmMuvz. 

Adonists, critics who maintain that the Hebrew 
points ordinarily annexed to the consonants of the 
word Jehoyah are not the natural points belonging to 
that word, but to the words Adonai (q. v.) and Elohim ; 
and that they are applied to the consonants of the inef- 
fable name Jehovah, to warn the readers that, instead 
of the word Jehovah, which the Jews were forbid to 
pronounce, they are always to read Adonai. They are 
opposed to Jehovists, who maintain the opposite view. 
See JEHOVAH. 

Adon ‘i-ze’dek (Heb. Adoni!-Tse'dek, PIS-"358, 
lord of justice, i. e. just lord; Sept. "Adwrioede v. ¥. 
’AdwmBeléx, Vulg. Adonisedec), the Canaanitish king 
of Jerusalem when the Israelites invaded Palestine 
(Josh. x, 1, 3), B.C. 1618. | After Jericho and Ai were 
taken, and the Gibeonites had succeeded in forming 
a treaty with the Israelites, Adonizedek was the first 
to rouse himself from the stupor which had fallen on 
the Canaanites (Josh. i, 9-11), and he induced the other 
Amoritish kings of Hebron—Jarmuth, Lachish, and 
Eglon—to join him in a confederacy against the ene- 
my. They did not, however, march directly against 
the invaders, but went and besieged the Gibeonites, to 
punish them for the discouraging example which their 
secession from the common cause had afforded. Josh- 
ua no sooner heard of this than he marched all night 
from Gilgal to the relief of his allies; and falling un- 
expectedly upon the besiegers, soon put them to utter 
rout. The pursuit was long, and was signalized by 
Joshua’s famous command to the sun and moon, as 
well as by a tremendous hail-storm, which greatly 
distressed the fugitive Amorites. See Josuua. The 
five kings took refuge in a cave, but were observed, 
and by Joshua’s order the mouth of it was closed with 
large stones, and a guard set over it, until the pursuit 
was over. When the pursuers returned, the cave was 
opened, and the five kings brought out. The Hebrew 
chiefs then set their feet upon the necks of the pros- 
trate monarchs—an ancient mark of triumph, of which 
the monuments of Persia and Egypt still afford illus- 
trations. See Trrumen. They were then slain, and 
their bodies hung on trees until the evening, when 
(comp. Deut. xxi, 23) they were taken down and cast 
into the cave, the mouth of which was filled up with 
large stones, which remained long after (Josh. x, 1-27). 
The severe treatment of these kings by Joshua has 
been censured and defended with equal disregard of 
the real circumstances, which are, that the war was 
avowedly one of extermination, no quarter being giy- 
en or expected on either side; and that the war-usages 
of the Jews were neither worse nor better than those of 
the people with whom they fought, who would most cer- 
tainly have treated Joshua and the other Hebrew chiefs 
in the same manner had they fallen into their hands, 
(Simeon’s Works, ii, 592.)—Kitto. See CANAANITES. 


Adoptianists or Adoptivi, a sect which orig- 
inated with Elipandus, archbishop of Toledo, and his in- 
structor, Felix, bishop of Urgel,in Spain. They taught 
that Jesus Christ, as to his human nature, was not the 
natural, but merely the adopted Son of God, whence 
they were called Adoptivi or Adoptiani. This error 
was brought before the Council of Narbonne in 791; 
but it does not appear that Felix, who was present, 
was then condemned, as was the case at Ratisbon in 
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in 799, The Adoptian doctrine had existed before in 
the East, but this development of it in Spain seems to 
have been aboriginal there, though it is not impossible 
that Felix may have seen some of the writings of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (q. v.). 

By the use of the term Adoptio this school wished to 
mark the distinction of proper and improper in refer- 
ence to the Son. They made use of the illustration 


/that, as a son cannot have two fathers, but may have 


one by birth and the other by adoption, so in Christ a 
distinction must be made between his proper sonship 
and his sonship by adoption. Still, they regarded as 
the important point the differént relation in which 
Christ is called the Son of God according to his divine 
or his human nature. The former relation marked 
something founded in the nature of God, the second 


| something that was founded not in his nature, but in 


a free act of the Divine will, by which God assumed 
human nature into connection with himself. Accord- 
ingly Felix distinguished between how far Christ was 
the Son of God and God according to nature (natura, 
genere), and how far he was so by virtue of grace, by 
an act of the Divine will (gratia, voluntate), by the 
Divine choice and good pleasure (electione, placito) ; 
and the name Son of God was given to him only in 
consequence of his connection with God (nuncupative) ; 
and hence the expressions for this distinction, secun- 
dum naturam and secundum adoptionem. ‘The sect is 
fully treated by Walch, Historia Adoptianorum (Got- 
ting. 1755, 8vo). See also Neander, History of Dog- 
mas, 337, 432, 442 (transl. by Ryland, Lond. 1858, 2 
vols. 12mo). Neander, Ch. Hist. iii, 156, 157; Hase, 
Ch. Hist, § 169; Mosh. Ch. Hist. bk~iii, ¢. viii, pt. ii, 


| ch. v, § 3. ; See ELrpanpus; FELrx. i 


Adoption (vioPecia, Rom. viii, 15, 23; ix, 4; 
Gal. iv, 5; Eph. i, 5), the placing as a son of one who 
is not so by birth or naturally. 

I. Literal—The practice of adoption had its origin 
in the natural desire for male offspring, the operation 
of which is less marked in those countries where the 
equalizing influences of high civilization lessen the pe- 
culiar privileges of the paternal character, and where 
the security and the well-observed laws by which 
estates descend and property is transmitted withdraw 
one of the principal inducements to the practice, but 
was peculiarly prevalent in the patriarchal period. 
The law of Moses, by settling the relations of families 
and the rules of descent, and by formally establishing 
the Levirate law, appears to have put some check 
upon this custom. The allusions in the New Testa- 
ment are mostly to practices of adoption which then 
existed, but not confined to the Romans. In the East 
the practice has always been common, especially 
among the Semitic races, although the additional and 
peculiar stimulus which the Hebrews devived from the 
hope of giving birth to the Messiah was inapplicable 
to cases of adoption. But, as the arrangements of so- 
ciety became more complicated, some restrictions were 
imposed upon the power of adoption, and certain pub- 


lic forms were made necessary to legalize the act: - 


precisely what these were, in different ages, among the 
Hebrews, we are mostly left to gather from the anal- 
ogous practices of other Eastern nations. For the 
practice had ceased to be common among the Jews by 
the time the sources of information became more open ; 
and the culpable facility of divorce in later times ren- 
dered unnecessary those adoptions which might have 
arisen, and in earlier times did arise, from the sterility 
of a wife. -Adoption was confined to sons; the case 
of Esther affords the only example of the adoption 
of a female; for the Jews certainly were not behind 
any Oriental nation in the feeling expressed in the 
Chinese proverb, “‘ He is happiest in daughters who 
has only sons” (Mém. sur les Chinois, x, 149). 

1. The first instances of adoption which occur in 
Scripture are less the acts of men than of women, who, 
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being themselves barren, give their female slaves to 
their husbands, with the view of adopting the children 
they may bear. Thus Sarah gave her handmaid Ha- 
gar to Abraham; and the son who was born, Ishmael, 
appears to have been considered as her son as well as 
Abraham’s until Isaac was born. In like manner Ra- 
chel, having no children, gave her handmaid Bilhah to 
her husband, who had by her Dan and Naphtali (Gen. 
xxx, 5-9); on which his other wife, Leah, although she 
had sons of her own, yet fearing that she had left off 
bearing, claimed the right of giving her handmaid 
Zilpah to Jacob, that she might thus increase their 
number; and by this means she had Gad and Asher 
(Gen. xxx, 9-13). In this way the child was the son 
of the husband, and, the mother being the property of 
the wife, the progeny must be her property also; and 
the act of more particular appropriation seems to have 
been that, at the time of birth, the handmaid brought 
forth her child ‘‘ upon the knees of the adoptive moth- 
er” (Gen. xxx, 3). In this case the vicarious bearing 
of the handmaid for the mistress was as complete as 
possible; and the sons were regarded as fully equal in 
right of heritage with those by the legitimate wife. 
This privilege could not, however, be conferred by the 
adoption of the wife, but by the natural relation of 

such sons to the husband. Sarah’s case proves that a 
mistress retained her power, as-such, over a female 
slave whom she had thus vicariously employed, and 
over the progeny of that slave, even though by her 
own husband (Gen. xxi, 10). 

Still earlier Abraham appears to have adopted a 
house-born slave, his faithful and devoted steward 
Eliezer, as a son (Gen. xv, 2)—a practice still very 
common in the East. A boy is often purchased young, 
adopted by his master, brought up in his faith, and ed- 
ucated as his son; or if the owner has a daughter, he 
adopts him through a marriage with that daughter, 
and the family which springs from this. union is count- 
ed as descended from him. But house-born slaves 
are usually preferred, as these have never had any 
home but their master’s house, are considered mem- 
bers of his family, and are generally the most faithful 
of his adherents. This practice was very common 
among the Romans, and is more than once referred to 
by Paul (Rom. viii, 15; 1 Cor. ii, 12); the transition 
from the condition of a slave to that of a son, and the 
privilege of applying the tender name of “ father” to 
the former ‘‘ master,” affording a beautiful illustra- 
tion of the change which takes place from the bond- 
age of the law to the freedom and privileges of the 
Christian state. : 

As in most cases the adopted son was considered 
dead to the family from which he sprung, the separa- 
tion of natural ties and connections was avoided by 
this preference of slaves, who were mostly foreigners 
or of foreign descent. For the same reason the Chi- 
nese make their adoptions from children in the hospi- 
tals who have been abandoned by their parents (J/em. 
sur les Chinois, vi, 325). The Tartars prefer to adopt 
their near relatives—nephews or cousins, or, failing 
them, a Tartar of their own banner (id. iv, 156). In 
like manner Jacob adopted his own grandsons Ephraim 
and Manasseh to be counted as his sons (Gen. xlviii, 
6). The object of this remarkable adoption was, that, 
whereas Joseph himself could only have one share of 
his father’s heritage along with his brothers, the adop- 
tion of his two sons enabled Jacob, through them, to 
bestow two portions upon his favorite son. The adop- 
tion of Moses by Pharaoh’s daughter (Exod. ii, 1-10) 
is an incident rather than a practice; but it recalls 
what has just been stated respecting the adoption of 
outcast children by the Chinese. 

_ A man who had only a daughter often married her 
to a freed slave, and the children were counted as 
those of the woman’s father, or the husband himself is 
adopted as a son. Thus Sheshan, of the tribe of Ju- 
dah, gave his daughter to Jarha, an Egyptian slave 
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(whom, as the Targum premises, he no doubt liberated 
on that occasion): the posterity of the marriage are 
not, however, reckoned to Jarha, the husband of the 
woman, but to her father, Sheshan, and as his descend- 
ants they take their heritage and station in Israel (1 
Chron. ii, 84 sq.). So Machir (grandson of Joseph) 
gave his daughter in marriage to Hezron, of the tribe 
of Judah. She gave birth to Segub, who was the fa- 
ther of Jair (q. v.). This Jair possessed twenty-three 
cities in the land of Gilead, which came to him in 
right of his grandmother, the daughter of Machir; and 
he acquired other towns in the same quarter, which 
made up his possessions to threescore towns or vil- 
lages (1 Chron. ii, 21-24; Josh. xiii, 9; 1 Kings iv, 
13). Now this Jair, though of the tribe of Judah by 
his grandfather, is, in Num. xxxii, 41, counted as of 
Manasseh, because through his grandmother he inher- 
ited the property, and was the lineal representative of 
Machir, the son of Manasseh. ‘This case illustrates 
the difference between the pedigree of Christ as given 
by Matthew and that in Luke—the former being the 
pedigree through Joseph, his supposed father, and the 
latter through his mother, Mary. This opinion [see 
GENEALOGY] supposes that Mary was the daughter 
of Heli, and that Joseph is called his son (Luke iii, 
23) because he was adopted by Heli when he married 
his daughter, who was an heiress, as has been pre- 
sumed from the fact of her going to Bethlehem to be 
registered when in the last stage of pregnancy. Her 
heirship, however, is not essential to this relation, and 
her journey may rather have been in order to continue 
under the protection of her husband during such a pe- 
riod of suspicion. 

By the time of Christ the Jews had, through various 
channels, become well acquainted with the more re- 
markable customs of the Greeks and Romans, as is ap- 
parent particularly from the epistles of Paul. In 
John viii, 36, ‘‘ If the son shall make you free, ye shall 
be free indeed,” is supposed by Grotius and other com- 
mentators to refer to a custom in some of the cities of 
Greece and elsewhere, called ade\@olecia, whereby 
the son and heir was permitted to adopt brothers and 
admit them to the same rights which he himself en- 
joyed. But it seems more likely that the reference 
was to the more familiar Roman custom, by which the 
son, after his father’s death, often made free such as 
were born slaves in his house (Theophil. Antecensor, 
Institut. Imp. Justinian. i, 6, 5). In Rom. viii, 23, 
viodeciay amekCexopevot, ‘anxiously waiting for the 
adoption,” the former word appears to be used in a 
sense different from that which it bears in ver. 15, and 
to signify the consummation of the act there mention- 
ed, in which point of view it is conceived to apply to 
the twofold ceremony among the Romans. The one 
was the private act between the parties; and if the 
person to be adopted was not already the slave of the 
adopter, this private transaction involved the purchase 
of him from his parents when practicable. In this 
manner Caius and Lucius were purchased from their 
father Agrippa before their adoption by Auzustus. 
The other was the public acknowledgment of that act 
on the part of the adopter, when the adopted person 
was solemnly avowed and declared to be his son. The 
peculiar force and propriety of such an allusion iu an 
epistle to the Romans must be very evident. In Gal. 
iv, 5, 6, there is a very clear allusion to the privilege 
of adopted slaves to address their former master by 
the endearing title of Abba, or father. Selden has 
shown that slaves were not allowed to use this word in 
addressing the master of the family to which they be- 
longed, nor the corresponding title of J/ama, mother, 
when speaking to the mistress of it (De Succ. in Bona 
Defunct. secund. Hebr. c. iv).—Kitto, s. v. 

2. The Roman custom of adoption, by which a per- 
son, not having children of his own, might adopt as 
his son one born of other parents, was a formal act, 
effected either by the process named adrogatio, when 
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the person to be adopted was independent of his parent, 
or by adoptio, specifically so called, when in the power 
of his parent. The effect of it was that the adopted 
child was entitled to the name and sacra privata of his 
new father, and ranked as his heir at law; while the 
father, on his part, was entitled to the property of the 
son, and exercised toward him all the rights and priv- 
ileges of a father. In short, the relationship was to 
all intents and purposes the same as existed between 
a natural father and son. (See Smith’s Dict. of Class. 
Antig. s. v. Adoption.)-—Smith, s. v. 

3. The custom of adoption is still frequent in the 
East. Lady Montague says (Letter xlii), ‘There is 
one custom peculiar to their country, I mean adoption, 
very common among the Turks, and yet more among 
the Greeks and Armenians. Not having it in their 
power to give their estate to a friend or distant rela- 
tion, to avoid its falling into the grand seignior’s treas- 
ury, when they are not likely to have any children 
of their own, they choose some pretty child of either 
sex among the meanest people, and carry the child 
and its parents before the cadi, and there declare they 
receive it for their heir. The parents at the same 
time renounce all future claim to it; a writing is 
drawn and witnessed, and a child thus adopted cannot 
be disinherited. Yet I have seen some common beg- 
gars that have refused to part with their children in 
this manner to some of the richest among the Greeks 
(so powerful is the instinctive affection that is natural 
to parents); though the adopting fathers are general- 
ly very tender to those children of their souls, as they 
call them. Methinks it is much more reasonable to 
make happy and rich an infant whom I educate after 
my own manner, brought wp (in the Turkish phrase) 
unon my knees, and who has learned to look upon me 
with a filial respect, than to give an estate to a crea- 
ture without merit or relation to me.” 

Among the Mohammedans the ceremony of adoption 
is sometimes performed by causing the adopted to 
pass through the shirt of the person who adopts him. 
Hence, to adopt is among the Turks expressed by say- 
ing ‘‘to draw any one through one’s shirt ;” and they 
call an adopted son Akhret Ogli, the son of another 
life, because he was not begotten in this (D’Herbelot, 
Bivl. Orient. 43). Something like this is observable 
among the Hebrews: Elijah adopts Elisha by throw- 
ing his mantle over him (1 Kings xix, 19); and when 
Elijah was carried off in a fiery chariot, his mantle, 
which he let fall, was taken up by Elisha, his disci- 
ple, his spiritual son, and adopted successor in the of- 
fice of prophet (2 Kings ii, 15). It should be remark- 
ed, also, that Elisha asks not merely to be adopted 
(for that he had been already), but to be treated as the 
elder son, to have a double portion (the elder son’s pre- 
rogative) of the spirit conferred upon him. See In- 
VESTITURE. 

There is another method of ratifying the act of 
adoption, however, which is worthy of notice, as it 
tends to illustrate some passages in the sacred writ- 
ings. The following is from Pitts: ‘‘I was bought 
by an old bachelor; I wanted nothing with him; 
meat, drink, and clothes,.and money, I had enough. 
After I had lived with him about a year, he made his 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and carried me with him; but 
before we came to Alexandria, he was taken sick, and 
thinking verily he should die, having a woven girdle 
about his middle, under his sash (which they usually 
wear), in which was much gold, and also my letter of 
freedom (which he intended to give me when at Mec- 
ca), he took it off, and bid me put it on about me, and 
took my girdle, and put it on himself. My patron 
would speak, on occasion, in my behalf, saying, My 
SON will never run away. He seldom called me any 
thing but son, and bought a Dutch boy to do the work 
of the house, who attended upon me, and obeyed my 
orders as muchashis. I often saw several bags of his 
money, a great part of which he said he would leave 
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me.” This circumstance seems to illustrate the conduct 
of Moses, who clothed Eleazar in Aaron’s sacred vest- 
ments when that high-priest was about to be gathered 
to his fathers; indicating thereby that Eleazar suc- 
ceeded in the functions of the priesthood, and was, as 
it were, adopted to exercise that dignity. ‘The Lord 
told Shebna, captain of the temple, that he would de- 
prive him of his honorable station, and substitute Eli- 
akim, son of Hilkiah (Isa. xxii, 21): “J will clothe 
him with thy robe, saith the Lord, and strengthen him 
with thy girdle, and I will commit thy government 
into his hand.” And Paul in several places says, that 
Christians “‘put on the Lord Jesus; that they put on 
the new man,” to denote their adoption as sons of God 
(Rom. xiii, 14; Gal. iii, 27; Ephes. iv, 24; Col. iii, 
10; comp, Johni, 12; 1 Joln iii, 2). See Son. "When 
Jonathan made a covenant with David, he stripped 
himself of his girdle and his robe and put them upon 
his friend (1 Sam. xviii, 3).—Taylor’s Calmet, s. v. 

Il. Figurative.—Adoption in a theological sense is 
that act of God’s free grace by which, upon our being 
justified by faith in Christ, we are received into the 
family of God, and entitled to the inheritance of 
heaven. 

1. In the New Testament, adoption appears not so 
much a distinct act of God, as involved in, and neces- 
sarily flowing from, our justification; so that at least 
the one always implies the other. Nor is there any 
good ground to suppose that in the New Testament the 
term adoption is used with special reference to the civil 
practice of adoption by the Greeks, Romans, or other 
heathens, and, therefore, these formalities are illustra- 
tive only so far as they confirm the usages among the 
Jews likewise. The apostles, in using the term, appear 
rather to have had before them the simple view, that 
our sins had deprived us of our sonship, the favor of 
God, and the right to the inheritance of eternal life; but 
that, upon our return to God, and reconciliation with 
him, our forfeited privileges were not only restored, 
but greatly heightened through the paternal kindness 
of God. They could scarcely be forgetful of the af- 
fecting parable of the prodigal son; and it is under 
the same view that Paul quotes from the Old Testa- 
ment, ‘‘ Wherefore come out from among them, and 
be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the un- 
clean thing, and I wili receive you, and I will be a 
Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daugh- 
ters, saith the Lord Almighty” (2 Cor. vi, 18). 

(1.) Adoption, then, is that act by which we who 
were alienated, and enemies, and disinherited, are 
made the sons of God and heirs of his eternal glory. 
“Tf children, then heirs, heirs of God and joint heirs 
with Christ” (Rom. viii, 17); where it is to be remark- 
ed that it is not in our own right, nor in the right of 
any work done in us, or which we ourselves do, though 
it should be an evangelical “work, that we become 
heirs; but jointly with Christ, and in his right. 

(2.) To this state belong, freedom from a servile 
spirit, for we are not servants, but sons; the special 
love and care of God, our Heavenly Father; a filial 
confidence in him; free access to him at all times and 
in all circumstances ; a title to the heavenly inherit- 
ance; and the spirit of adoption, or the witness of the 
Holy Spirit to our adoption, which is the foundation 
of all the comfort we can derive from those privileges, 
as it is the only means by which we can know that 
they are ours. 

(3.) The last-mentioned great privilege of adoption 
merits special attention. It consists in the inward 
‘witness or testimony of the Holy Spirit to the sonship 
of believers, from which flows a comfortable persua- 
sion or conviction of our present acceptance with God, 
and the hope of our future and eternal glory. This is 
taught in several passages of Scripture : 

[1.] Rom. viii, 15, 16, ‘‘For ye have not received the 
spirit of bondage again to fear, but the spirit of adop- 
tion, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. The spirit it- 
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self beareth witness with our spirit that we are the 
children of God.’”’ In this passage it is to be remark- 
ed, (w.) That the Holy Spirit takes away ‘‘ fear,” a ser- 
vile dread of God as offended. (6.) That the ‘ Spirit 
of God” here mentioned is not the personified spirit 
or genius of the Gospel, as some would have it, but 
“the Spirit itself,” or himself; and hence he is call- 
ed (Gal. iv, 6) “‘the Spirit of his Son,” which can- 
not mean the genius of the Gospel. (c.) That he in- 
spires a filial confidence in God, as our Father, which 
is opposed to ‘‘the fear’ produced by the “spirit of 
bondage.” (d.) That he excites this filial confidence, 
and enables us to call God our Father, by witnessing, 
bearing testimony with our spirit, ‘‘that we are the 
_ children of God.” 

[2.] Gal. iv, 4-6, ‘‘ But when the fulness of the time 
was come, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, 
made under the law, to redeem them that were under 
the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons; 
and because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the spirit 
of his Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” 
Here, also, are to be noted, (a.) The means of our re- 
demption from under (the curse of) the law, the in- 
carnation and sufferings of Christ. (6.) That the 
adoption of sons follows upon our actual redemption 
from that curse, or, in other words, upon our pardon. 
(c.) That upon our being pardoned, the ‘‘ Spirit of the 
Son” is ‘‘sent forth into our hearts,” producing the 
same effect as that mentioned in the Epistle to the 
Romans, viz., filial confidence in God, ‘‘ crying, Abba, 
Father.” 

[3.] To these texts are to be added all those pas- 
sages, so numerous in the New Testament, which ex- 
‘press the confidence and the joy of Christians, their 
friendship with God, their confident access to him as 
their God, their entire union and delightful inter- 
course with him in spirit. (See Watson, Jnstituies, 
ii, 69; Dwight, Theology, vol. iii.) 

2. In the early fathers, adoption seems to have 
been regarded as the effect of baptism. The Roman- 
ist theologians generally do not treat of adoption as a 
separate theological topic, nor, indeed, does their sys- 
tem admit it. According to the old Lutheran theol- 
ogy (Apol. iv, 140; Form. Conc. iv, 631; Gessner, 
118; Hutter, loc. 12), adoption takes place at the 
same time with regeneration and justification, justi- 
fication giving to the sinner the right of adoption, and 
regeneration putting him in the possession and enjoy- 
ment of this right. The certainty of one’s adoption, 
and of the inheritance warranted by it, are counted 
amiong the attributes of the new birth. Pietism (q. v.} 
caused an approximation of the Lutheran theology to 
that of the Reformed Church, which, from the begin- 
ning, had distinguished more strictly between regen- 
eration and adoption. The expressions of the Reform- 
ed theologians differed, however, greatly. Usually 
they represented adoption as the effect or as the fruit 
of justification. Sometimes, however, as co-ordinate, 
but always as subsequent to regeneration. Rational- 
ism (q. v.) threw aside the biblical conception of adop- 
tion as well as that of regeneration. Bretschneider 
explains it as the firm hope of a moral man for ever- 
lasting bliss after this life. Schleiermacher speaks of 
adoption as a constitutive element of justification, but 
explains it, on the whole, as identical with the putting 
on of a new man, and regards it as a phase in the 
phenomenology of the Christian consciousness. Lange 
(Christliche Dogmaitk, § 97) regards the new birth as 
the transformation of the individual life into a divine 
human life, and finds it in the union of justification 
and faith. Adoption, as the result of the new birth, 
appears to him as a substantial relation with God and 
an individualized image of God according to his image 
in Christ. Gider, in Herzog’s Real-Encyklopidie, 
thinks that the words of the Bible conceal treasures 
which theological science has not yet fully succeeded 
in bringing to light, and that adoption must be brought 
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into an organic connection not only with justifi- 
cation, but with the new birth—the latter not to 
be taken merely in a psychological, but in a deeper 
mystical sense. See AssuRANCE; CHILDREN OF 
Gop. 

Adoptivi. See Apoprranists. 

Ado’ra, (1 Macc, xiii, 20). See Aporaim. 

Adora’im (Heb. Adora’yim, DIAS5%, two mounds 
or dwellings; Sept. “Acwoatu v. r. “Adwoat), a town, 
doubtless in the south-west of Judah, since it is enu- 
merated along with Hebron and Mareshah as one of 
the cities fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi, 9). Un- 
der the name of Adora it is apparently mentioned in the 
Apocrypha ("Adwoa, 1 Macc. xiii, 20), and also often 
by Josephus (“Adwoa or Adoa, Ant. viii, 10, 1; xiii, 
6,5; 15,4; War, i, 2, 6; 8,4), who usually connects 
it with Maressa, as cities of the later Idumwa (see 
Reland, Palest. p. 547). It was captured by Hyrca- 
nus at the same time with Maressa, and rebuilt by 
Gabinius (Joseph. Ant. xiii, 9, 1; xiv, 5, 8). Dr. 
Robinson discovered the site under the name of Dura, 
a large village without ruins, five miles W. by S. from 
Hebron, on the eastern slope of a cultivated hill, with 
olive-groves and fields of grain all around (Researches, 
ili, 2-5; comp. Schwarz, Palest. p. 113).—Kitto. 

Ado’ram (Heb. Adoram’, B78, a contracted 
form of Adoniram; Sept. ’Adwmpau v. r. “Adwody), 
the officer in charge of the tribute under Solomon and 
Rehoboam (2 Sam. xx, 24; 1 Kings xii, 18); else- 
where (1 Kings iy, 6) called AponrRAM (q. V.). 

Adoration, an act of worship to a superior being ; 
strictly due to God alone, but performed to other ob- 
jects also, whether idols or men. The word ‘‘adore” 
may be derived from (manum) ad os (mittere), or the 
custom of kissing the hand in token of respect. The 
Greek term zoooxvveiy implies the prostration of the 
body as a sign of reverence. See WorsHIP. 

1. The Hebrew forms of adoration or worship were 
various; putting off the shoes, standing, bowing, 
kneeling, prostration, and kissing (Exod. iii, 5; Josh. 
v, 15; Psa. ii, 12; Gen. xli, 40-48 ; xliii, 26-28; Dan. 
ii, 46; Matt. xxvii, 9; Luke vii, 88; Rev. xix, 20). 
See Arrituprs. In this last sense the term (in its 
Latin signification as above) is descriptive of an act 
of worship alluded to in Scripture: ‘‘If I had be- 
held the sun when it shined, or the moon, walking in 
brightness ; and my heart had been secretly enticed, 
or my mouth had kissed my hand; this also were an 
iniquity to be punished by the judge” (Job xxxi, 26- 
28); a passage which clearly intimates that kissing 
the hand was considered an oyert act of worship in 
the East (see Kiesling, in the Jfiscell. Lips. Nov. ix, 
595 sq.). See Astrotocy. So Minutius Felix (De 
Sacrifice. cap. 2, ad fin.) remarks, that when Cwxcilius 
observed the statue of Serapis, ‘“‘ according to the cus- 
tom of the superstitious vulgar, he moved his hand 
to his mouth, and kissed it with his lips.” The same 


Kissing the Hand to superiors. From the sculptures of Per 
sepolis and Thebes. 

act was used as a mark of respect in the presence 

of kings and persons high in office or station. Or 

rather, perhaps, the hand was not merely kissed and 

then withdrawn from the mouth, but held continuous- 

ly before or upon the mouth, to which allusion is made 


in such texts as Judg, xviii, 10; Job xxi, 5; xxix, 9; 
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xl,4; Ps. xxxix,9; in which ‘laying the hand upon 
the mouth” is used to describe the highest degree of 
reverence and submission; as such this posture is ex- 
hibited on the monuments of Persia and of Egypt. 
—Kitto, s.v. See SALUTATION. 

The acts and postures by which the Hebrews ex- 
pressed adoration bear a great similarity to those still 
in use among Oriental nations. To rise up and sud- 
denly prostrate the body was the most simple method ; 
but generally speaking, the prostration was conducted 
in a more formal manner, the person falling upon the 
knee, and then gradually inclining the body until the 
forehead touched the ground. The various expres- 
sions in Hebrew referring to this custom appear to 
have their specific meaning: thus DBD (naphal’, to full 
down, zimrw) describes the sudden fall; 27D (kara’, 
to bend, wéprrw), bending the knee; 17) (kadad’, to 
stoop, kUmTw), the inclination of the head and body ; 
and, lastly, mabe) (shachuh’, to bow, mpockuyveiy), com- 
plete prostration; the term 739 (sagad", to prostrate 
one’s self, Isa. xliv, 15, 17, 19; xlvi, 6) was introduced 
at a late period as appropriate to the worship paid to 
idols by the Babylonians and other Eastern nations 
(Dan. iii, 5, 6). Such prostration was usual in the 
worship of Jehovah (Gen. xvii, 3; Psa. xev, 6); but 
it was by no means exclusively used for that purpose ; 
it was the formal mode of receiving visitors (Gen. 
Xyill, 2), of doing obeisance to one of superior station 
(2 Sam. xiv, 4), and of showing respect to equals 
(1 Kings ii, 19). Occasionally it was repeated three 
times (1 Sam. xx, 41), and even seven times (Gen. 
XxXxiii, 3). It was accompanied by such acts as a kiss 
(Exod. xviii, 7), laying hold of the knees or feet of the 
person to whom the adoration was paid (Matt. xxviii, 
9), and kissing the ground on which he stood (Psa. 
Ixxii, 9; Mic. vil, 17). Similar adoration was paid 
to idols Kings xix, 18); sometimes, however, pros- 
tration was omitted, and the act consisted simply in 
kissing the hand to the object of reverence (as above) 
in the manner practised by the Romans (Plin. xxviii, 
5; see Smith’s Dict. of Class. Antig. s. vy. Adoratio), 
or in kissing the statue itself (Hos. xiii, 2). The 
same customs prevailed at the time of our Saviour’s 
ministry, as appears not only from the numerous oc- 
casions on which they were put in practice toward 
himself, but also from the parable of the unmerciful 
servant (Matt. xviii, 26), and from Cornelius’s rever- 
ence to Peter (Acts x, 25), in which case it was objec- 
ted to by the apostle, as implying a higher degree of 
superiority than he was entitled to, especially from a 
_ Roman, to whom it was not usual.—Smith, s. v. 

2. The adoration performed to the Roman and Gre. 
cian emperors consisted in bowing or kneeling at the 
‘prince’s feet, laying hold of his purple robe, and then 

bringing.the hand to the lips. Some attribute the 
origin of this practice to Constantius. Bare kneeling 
before the emperor to deliver a petition was also called 
adoration. It is particularly said of Diocletian that 
he had gems fastened to his shoes, that divine honors 
mizht be more willingly paid him by kissing his feet. 
And this mode of adoration was continued till the last 
age of the Greek monarchy. The practice of adora- 
tion may be said to be still subsisting in England in 
the custom of kissing the king’s or queen’s hand. 

3, Adoration is also used in the court of Rome in 
the ceremony of kissing the pope’s feet. It is not 
certain at what period this practice was introduced 
into the Church; but it was probably borrowed from 
the Byzantine court, and accompanied the temporal 
power. Baronius pretends that examples of this hom- 
age to the popes occur so early as the year 204. These 
prelates, finding a vehement disposition in the people 
to fall down before them and kiss their feet, procured 
crucifixes to be fastened on their slippers, ‘by which 
stratagem the adoration intended for the pope's per- 
son is supposed to be transferred to Christ. Divers 
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acts of this adoration we find offered even by princes 
to the pope, and Gregory XIII claims this act of hom- — 


age as a duty. 

Adoration properly is paid only to the pope when 
placed on the altar, in which posture the cardinals, 
conclavists, alone are admitted to kiss his feet. The 
people are afterward admitted to do the like at St. Pe- 
ter’s church; the ceremony is described at large by 
Guicciardini. 

4. In the Roman worship it is said that to adore 
the cross, the saints, relics, and images, is to prostrate 
one’s self. before them, and to pay them a lower de- 
gree of worship, inferior to that which is due to God 
alone.” Adoration is paid to the Host (q. v.) on the 


theory that Christ is bodily present in the Eucharist. — 


See Imaczs. 

In the Greek communion they pay, says Dr. King, 
a secondary adoration to the Virgin Mary and the 
saints, but they deny that they adore them as beliey- 
ing them to be gods; the homage paid to them is, as 
they define it, only a respect due to those who are 
cleansed from original sin and admitted to minister to 


the Deity. See DuL1A; HyPEeRDULIA. 
Adorna. See CATHARINE OF BOLOGNA. 
Adraa. See Epret. 


Adram’melech (Heb. U draaiee! lel, TDI, 
prob. for q2an TIN, glory of the king, i.e. of Moloch, 
Sept. ’Adpapereyx), ‘the name of a deity, nee also of a 
man. See CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 

1. An idol worshipped by the sacrifice of children 
in the fire, in connection with Anammelech, by the in- 
habitants of Sepharvaim, who were transported to Sa- 
maria by the king of Assyria (2 Kings xvii, 31). Sel- 
den (De Diis Syris, ii, 9) has confounded the two idols, 
being misled by a corrupt reading of the text GENS 
god, instead of "3 TON , gods of, as in the margin). The 


“above etymology (making the name equivalent to the 


splendid king), first proposed by Jurieu (Hist. des cultes, 
iv, 653) favors the reference of this divinity to the 
sun, the moon perhaps being denoted by the associated 
Anammelech (as the female companion of the sun, 
comp. Rawlinson’s Herodotus, i, 611), in general ac- 
cordance with the astrological character of Assyrian 
idolatry (Gesenius, Comment. ib. Jesaias, ii, 327 sq.), 
and seems preferable to the Persian derivation (1. q. 
adar or azar, fire) proposed by Reland (De vet. ling. 
Pers.9). The kind of sacrifice has led to the conject- 
ure (Lette, De idolo Adrammelech,in the Bibl. Bremens. 
nov. fasc. i, p. 41 sq.) that Saturn is meant; but Sel- 
den (De Diis Syris, i, 6) and others have identified him 
with Moloch, chiefly on the ground that the sacrifice 
of children by fire, and the general signification of the 
name, are the same in both (see Gregorius, Feuergét- 
zen d. Samaritaner, Lauban, 1754). Little credit is 
due to the rabbinical statements of the Bab. Talmud, 
that this idol was worshipped under the form of a pea- 
cock, or, according to Kimchi, that of a male (Carpzoy, 
Apparatus, p. 516); but it is probable that the former 
notion may have arisen from a confusion with some 
other ancient idol of the Assyrians of that form. The 
Yezidees, or so-called devil-worshippers of the same 
region, appear to retain a striking vestige of such a 
species of idolatry in their sacred symbol called Melek 
Tads, or king peacock, a name by which they personify 
Satan, the chief object of their reverence (Layard’s 
Nineveh, 1st ser. i, 245; 2d ser. p. 47). 

2. A son of Sennacherib, king of Assyria. Both 
he and Sharezar were probably the children of slaves, 
and had therefore no right to the throne. Sennacherib, 
some time after his return to Nineveh, from his disas- 
trous expedition against Hezekiah, was put to death 


by them while worshipping in the temple of his god ~ 


Nisroch; having accomplished this crime, they fled for 
safety to the mountains of Armenia, and their brother 
Esarhaddon succeeded to the throne ea Ce aes 87; 

Isa, xxxyii, 38; comp. 2 Chron. xxxii, 21), B ©. 680. 
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See Sennacuzrrs. Moses Chorensis (p. 60) calls him 
Adramelus ; so, also, Abydenus (in Euseb. Chron. Ar- 
men. i, 53), who makes him the son and murderer of 
Nergal, Sennacherib’s immediate successor (see Hit- 
zig, Begriff d. Kritik, p. 194 sq.); while, according to 
Alexander Polyhistor Gn Euseb. Chron. Arm. i, 43), 
Sennacherib was assassinated by his son Ardumusanus. 
Col. Rawlinson (Outhnes of Assyrian History, also in 
the Lond. Atheneum, March 18 and April 15, 1854) 
thinks he has deciphered the names of two Assyrian 
kings called Adrammelech, one about 300 and the 
other 15 years anterior to Sennacherib ; but neither of 
them can be the one referred to in Scripture. 


Adramyt’tium (‘Adpapirrioy or ’Adpapuirrevov 
[also ’Arpapirrioy, see Poppo’s Thucyd. ii, 441 sq.; and 
Adramytteos, Plin. v, 32], in the N. I’. only in the adj. 
*Adoapurrnvic, Adramytténe), a city of Asia Minor, on 
the coast of Mysia, (olis, according to Mela, i, 18), 
and at the head of an extensive bay (Sinus Adramyt- 
tenus) facing the island of Lesbos and at the foot of 
Mount Ida. See MiryLenr. Strabo (xiii, p. 606) 
and Herodotus (vii, 42) make it an Athenian colony 
(comp. Pausan. iv, 27,5; Xenoph. Anab. vii, 8,8; Livy, 
xxxvii, 19). Stephanus Byzantinus follows Aristotle, 
and mentions Adramys, the brother of Creesus, as its 
founder (hence the name). This last is more probably 
the true account, especially as an adjacent district bore 
the name of Lydia. According, however, to Eusta- 
thius and other commentators, the place existed before 
the Trojan war, and was no other than the Pedasus of 
Homer (Plin. v, 33). Thucydides (v, 15 viii, 108) also 
mentions a settlement made here by those inhabitants 
of Delos who had been expelled by the Athenians, 
B.C. 422. The city became a place of importance 
under the kings of Pergamus, and continued so in the 
time of the Roman power, although it suffered severe- 
ly during the war with Mithridates (Strabo, 605). 
Under the Romans it was the seat of the Conventus 
Juridicus for the province of Asia (q. v.), i. e. the court- 
town of the district (Pliny, v, 32). It is mentioned in 
Scripture only (Acts xxvii, 2) from the fact that the 
ship in which Paul embarked at Czesarea as a prisoner 
on his way to Italy, belonged to Adramyttium (zAotoy 
"Adpapurtnvoy v. r. ’AroapuTnvdr, see Wetstein in 
loc.). It was rare to find a vessel going direct from 
Palestine to Italy. The usual course, therefore, was 
to embark in some ship bound to one of the ports of 
Asia Minor, and there go on board a vessel sailing for 
Italy. This was the course taken by the centurion 
who had charge of Paul. Ships of Adramyttium must 
have been frequent on this coast, for it was a place of 
considerable traffic. It lay on the great Roman road 
between Assos, Troas, and the Hellespont on one side, 
and Pergamus, Ephesus, and Miletus on the other, 
and was connected by similar roads with the interior 
of the country. The ship of Adramyttium took them 
to Myra, in Lycia, and here they embarked in an Alex- 
andrian vessel bound for Italy (see Conybeare and 
Howson, Life of St. Paul, ii, 310). Some commmen- 
tators (Hammond, Grotius, Witsius, etc.) strangely 
suppose that Adrametum (see Tzchucke, ad Mel. i, 7, 
2) in Africa (Plin. v, 3; Ptol. iv. 3; Appian, Syr. 
Xxxiii, 47; comp. Shaw, Trav. p. 96 sq.) was the port 
to which the ship belonged. Adramyttium is~still 
called Edramit or Adramiti (ellows, Asia Minor, p. 
89; comp. Pococke, Trav. LH, ii, 16). It is built on a 


Coin of Adramyttium. 
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hill, contains about 1000 houses, and is still a place of 
some commerce (Turner, Jour, iii, 265). he general 
appearance of the place, however, is poor, the houses 
being meanly built, and inhabited principally by Greek 
fishermen (Bisching, Lrdbesch. v, 1,91). From medals 
struck in this town, it appears that it celebrated the 
worship of Castor and Pollux (Acts xxviii, 11), as also 
that of Jupiter and Minerva (whose effigies appear in 
the preceding cut). 

A’ dria, or Adriatic Sra (‘Adpiac, Acts xxvii, 27), 
the modern Gulf of Venice (Forbiger, Alte Geogr. ii, 16 
sq.). It derives its name from the city Adria, in Cis- 
alpine Gaul, on the river Po, now called Atri. The 
name Adriatic is now confined to the gulf lying be- 
tween Italy on one side and the coasts of Dalmatia 
and Albania on the other (comp. Pliny, iii, 16, 29). 
But in Paul’s time it extended to all that part of the 
Mediterranean between Crete and Sicily (Smith’s Dict. 
of Class. Geogr. s. v.). Thus Ptolemy (iii, 16) says 
that Sicily was bounded on the east by the Adriatic, 
and that Crete was bounded by the Adriatic on the 
west ; and Strabo (ii, p. 185; vii, p. 488) says that the 
Ionian Gulf was a part of what was in his time called 
the Adriatic Sea (comp. Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. 
p. 103, 168, ed. Bernhardy ; Josephus, Life, 3). This 
obviates the necessity of finding the island of Melita 
(q. v.), on which Paul was shipwrecked, in the present 
Adriatic gulf (Hackett’s Comment. in loc.) See Surp- 
WRECK. On the modern navigation, see M‘Culloch’s 
Gazetteer, 8. v. 

Adrian, Emperor. See Haprran. 


Adrian, abbot of the monastery of Neridan, near 
Naples. Pope Vitalian selected him to fill the vacant 
see of Canterbury, but he refused, and induced the pope 
to select Theodore instead, promising that he would ac- 
company him. Accordingly Theodore was consecrated 
in 668; and upon their arrival in England, after a very 
long journey, Adrian was made abbot of the monastery 
of St. Augustine at Canterbury. By their united ef 
forts the Church in England was brought into strict 
conformity with that of Rome. He died January 9th, 
709.—Bede, fist. Lecl. iv, 1; Hook, Lecl. Biog. i, 66. 

Adrian I, Pope, elected in the room of Stephen 
III, Feb. 9th, 772. He was a man of large mental en- 
dowments and great perseverance. and all his powers 
were studiously devoted to the enlargement of the pa- 
pal power. Charlemagne, after defeating Desiderius 
and destroying the power of the Longobards in Italy 
in 774, went to Rome, where Adrian received him with 
high honors, acknowledging him king of Italy and 
patrician of Rome. Charlemagne, in turn, confirmed 
the grants made by Pepin to the Roman See, and added 
also Ancona and Benevento. In a letter to Charle- 
mane, Adrian flatters him with the title of novus 
Christianissimus Constantinus. Charlemagne visited 
Rome again in 787, when Adrian christened his son 
Pepin. In the same year, upon the invitation of the 

impress Irene of Constantinople, Adrian sent legates 
to the Second Cicumenical Synod of Nice, by which 
image-worship was sanctioned. See Nicr. In 794 
he sent legates to the synod of Frankfort, which was 
presided over by Charlemagne, and condemned the 
Adoptianists (q. v.), but also image-worship, although 
Adrian, in a letter to the king (Mansi, xiii, p. 799), 
had declared, ‘Si quis sanctas imagines Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi et ejus genetricis atque omnium sanctorum 
secundum St. Patrum doctrinam venerari noluerit, anath- 
ema sit.’ Adrian wrote against the theological epin- 
ions of Felix of Urgel, and through his endeavors the 
Gregorian chant and rite were introduced, first at 
Metz, and subsequently in other churches of the em- 
pire. His fame is tarnished (see Rudolph, De Codice 
Canonum quem Adrianus I Carolo Magno dedit, Er. 
1777) by the use which he made of the Pseudo-Isido-~ 
rian Decretals (q. v.). He died Dec. 26, 795, having 
occupied the see twenty-three years. In spite of his 
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Jispute with Charlemagne about image-worship, and 
also of the fact that he attempted a reply to the ‘‘Car- 
oline books” (q. v.) in his Libellus responsorius ad Car- 
olum Magnum pro Synodo Nic. IT, it is certain that 
Charlemagne was greatly distressed by his death. 
His Isayoge SS. Literarum may be found in the Critics 
Sacri, vol. viiiiHoefer, Biographie Generale, s. v. ; 
Herzog, Real-Lncyklopidie, v, 447. 

II, Pope, a native of Rome, elected Dec. 14th, 867, 
at the age of seventy-five, having twice before refused 
the pontificate. His term of office was almost wholly 
occupied in disputes with Lothaire, Charles the Bald, 
and the Greek Church. In the war of Charles the 
Bald against Louis II, Adrian declared in favor of the 
latter, and threatened every one with the ‘‘censure of 
the apostolic vengeance” (apostolic, uttionis censur) 
who should dare to invade the country ‘‘ contrary to 
the divine and the apostolical will.” This papal inter- 
ference in secular affairs was, however, sternly opposed 
by Archbishop Hinemar (q. v.) of Rheims. In letters 
to Charles the Bald and the synod of Duziacum (871), 
which had deposed Bishop Hinemar of Laon, notwith- 
standing his appeal to the pope, Adrian put forth the 
claim that bishops should be only deposed by the pope, 
not by particular synods. Charles the Bald remon- 
strated, however, so energetically against this claim, 
that Adrian endeavored to gain his object by flatter- 
jes instead of threats. Adrian was called upon to act 
as arbiter between the Patriarch Photius of Constan- 
tinople and his opponent Ignatius. Adrian deposed 
Photius in a synod at Rome, and he sent delegates to 
the synod of Constantinople (869), which repeated the 
sentence against Phocius. During the pontificate of 
Adrian a synod was held at Rome which prohibited 
the marriage of priests. He died Nov. 25, 872.—Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklopddie, v, 448. 

III, Pope, a Roman, elected March 1, 884, and oc- 
cupied the see only a year and four months. He was 
the first pope to change his name, having been called 
Agapetus before his elevation to the papal see. A de- 


cree is also attributed to him which provides that the | 


emperor shall not meddle in the election of a pope. 
Yhe Emperor Basilius urged him to admit the right 
of Photius to the see of Constantinople, and to admit 
him into communion, but Adrian steadily refused. He 
died July 8, 885. 

IV, Pope, an Englishman named Nicholas Break- 
speare, who raised himself from actual beggary and 
servitude to the hizhest place of dignity in the Church. 
He was a servant in the monastery of St. Rufus, near 
Avignon, and subsequently became its abbot in 1137. 
When the monks denounced him to Pope Eugene III 
for his severity, the pope, a disciple of Bernard of Clair- 
-vaux, made him a cardinal, and legate to Norway. He 
possessed learning, eloquence, and generosity, but, at 
the same time, an extreme attachment to the privileges 
of the papal chair. In the year 1154, December 4, 
he was elected pope, and received the felicitations of 
Henry II of England, whose ambassadors were ac- 
companied by the monks of St. Alban’s, whom he 
mildly rebuked for having rejected him from their so- 
ciety in his youth on account of his ignorance. In 
the following year he placed under an interdict the 
city of Rome, because the followers of Arnold of Bres- 
cia had wounded a cardinal. The Romans were com- 
pelled to expel Arnold, who fell into the hands of Fred- 
eric Barbarossa, and the latter was prevailed upon by 
the pope to deliver Arnold over to him. Adrian then 
met the emperor at Lutri, and compelled him to hold 
his stirrup. Frederic accompanied the pope to Rome, 
and was crowned emperor (1155). Adrian also ex- 
communicated King William of Sicily as a usurper of 
church property, raised his subjects against him, and 
put himself at the head of an army against the king. 
The latter finally had to consent to receive his king- 
dom as a papal fief, A letter of Adrian’s to the empe- 
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ror and the German bishops, in which he stated that 
he had conferred the crown upon the emperor, and — 
that the emperor had received benefices from him, led 
to a new conflict between him and the emperor, in 
which the German bishops generally sided with the 
emperor. Adrian, on his part, complained of the ex- 
actions of the imperial commissioners who were sent 
to administer justice at Rome without his participa- 
tion; he maintained that the patrimony of the Church 
should be exempt from paying foderum, or feudal 
tribute to the emperor; and, lastly, he claimed the 
restitution of the lands and revenues of Countess Ma- 
tilda, of the duchy of Spoleti, and even of Corsica and 
Sardinia. Thus arose that* spirit of bitter hostility 
between the popes and the house of Hohenstauffen, 
which lasted until the utter extinction of the latter. 
The pope was on the point of excommunicating the 
emperor when he died, September 1, 1159, so poor that 
he commended the support of his mother to the church 
of Canterbury. He transferred the pontifical see first 
to Orvieto, and afterward to Anagni, where he resided 
until his death. He was the founder of the penny trib- 
ute to the papal chair in Ireland. He was also the 
author of dispensations concerning the accumulation 
of ecclesiastical benefices, and the residence-duty of 
the beneficiate, and the originator of papal mandates. 
Adrian probably did as much to extend the papal 
power as any other pope except perhaps Gregory VII. 
—Herzog, feal-Encyklopadie, v, 449; English Cyclo- 
pedia; Raumer, Geschichte der Hohenstaufen. 


V, Pope, Othobon, of Fieschi. Was a native of 
Genoa, the son of Theodore of Fieschi, nephew of Pope 
Innocent IV. Having taken orders, he obtained, by 
the influence of his family, many valuable preferments, 
and was made a canon of Placenza, and archdeacon of 
Rheims, Parma, and Canterbury. In the latter capac- 
ity he held a synod in the church of St. Paul at London 
in 1268, where the Thirty-six Constitutions, known as 
those of Othobon, were published. On the 12th of 
July, 1276, he was elected pope, but was carried off by 
a sudden illness on the 18th of August in the same 
year, before his consecration.—Biog. Univ. yol.i; Lan- 
don, L£ccles. Dictionary, i, 110. 


VI, Pope, born at Utrecht, in 1459, of very humble 
parents, who could not afford to educate him. He was 
placed, however, in one of the charitable foundations 
at Louvain, and was soon distinguished for piety and 
diligence in study. He was professor of theology, and 
subsequently chancellor of the university of Louvain. 
In 1507 he was appointed tutor to Charles V, who 
was ever after his friend, and aided in raising him to 
the papal chair (Rosch, Jets over Paus Adriaan VI 
Utrecht, 1836; Hofler, Die deutschen Pipste). He 
had, in 1517, been created cardinal by Leo X, and on 
his death Adrian was elected pope, January 9, 1522, 
at a time when all Germany was in the flame of the 
Lutheran Reformation. Adrian set himself to reform 
the clergy, and to put down the Reformation. In his 
letter to the Diet of Nuremberg, 1522, in which he 
urged that Luther should be cut off as Huss and Je- 
rome had been, he still admitted that Luther’s charges 
against the corruptions of the Church were just. 
‘“Confess,’’ said he to the legate, “ without disguise, 
that God hath permitted this schism and this persecu- 
tion for the sins of mankind, and above all for those 
of the priests and prelates of the Church for 
we know that many scandalous things have been done 
in this holy see, abuses of spiritual matters, and ex- 
cesses in ordinances and decrees which have emanated 
from it,” etc. He always refused to advance his own 
relations to any dignity,in the Church. After filling 
the papal chair during twenty months, he died, Sep- 
tember 14, 1523. He was greatly hated by the Ro- 
mans, whom his dislike to all luxuries and vain ex- 
penses offended. In December, 1515, when the death 
of Ferdinand the Catholic was considered to be immi- 
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nent, Adrian was sent by Charles to Castile, and au- 
thorized to take possession of the kingdom in the 
name of Charles as soon as Ferdinand should die. 
On the death of Ferdinand, January 23, 1516, Cardi- 
nal Ximenez, who, in the will of Ferdinand, had been 
appointed regent of Spain until the arrival of Charles, 
disputed the claims of Adrian, but finally compro- 
mised the matter by agreeing with him upon a joint 
administration until they should hear from Charles. 
Charles decided that Ximenez should remain regent, 
and that Adrian should be regarded as his ambassador. 
In the same year (1516) Adrian was made, through 
the influence of Ximenez, bishop of Tortosa, in Spain, 
and grand inquisitor of Aragon. The relations of 
Ximenez and Adrian were, however, not always friend- 
ly, Adrian striving to obtain a greater influence upon | 
the administration of the kingdom than Ximenez per- 
mitted; and when, in 1517, Adrian was made a car- 
dinal, Ximenez endeavored to make him quit Castile 
altogether. After the death of Ximenez, November 
8, 1517, Adrian was appointed by Charles regent of 
Spain. On the death of Pope Leo X, Adrian, through 
the influence of Charles, was made his successor. 
Adrian greatly misunderstood the character of the Ref- 
ormation, maintaining that no one seriously believed 
in the doctrines of the Reformers, and that a removal 
of the corruption in the Church would put an end to 
the reform agitation. He proposed to Erasmus to 
write against Luther. To please Duke George of Sax- 
ony, he canonized Bishop Benno of Misnia. Adrian 
was the author of Questivnes Quodlibetice, printed at 
Louvain (1515, Paris, 1516 and 1531), Epistole, and 
Disputationes in lib. quartum Mag’stri Sententiarum, 
which last work, when pope, he caused to be reprinted, 
without making any alteration in the opinion he had 
originally expressed on the papal infallibility, viz., 
‘“The pope may err even in what belongs to the faith.” 
A collection of historical papers relating to him may be 
found in Burmann, Hadrianus VI (Utrecht, 1727, 4to). 
Ranke gives a very favorable sketch of him (//istory 
of the Papacy, i, 75 sq.).—Mosheim, Ch. //2st. cent. xvi, 
§ 1, ch. ii; Jovius, Vita Hadriani VI, in his Vite Viror. 
Illustr. ii, 221; Danz, De Hadriano VI (Jen. 1813), 


Adrianists, a name given to certain disciples of 
Simon Magus, who flourished about A.D. 34. Their 
name and memory have been preserved by Theodoret, 
but he gives no account of their origin. It is probable | 
that they were a branch of the Simonians, and took | 
their name from some prominent and active disciple. | 
(See Walch, Hist. der Ketzereien, i, 160.) 
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| sometimes repeated. 


Adrichomius, CuristraAn, a Roman Catholic 
theologian of Holland, born at Delft in 1533, diced at 
Solozne on June 20, 1585. His most celebrated work | 
is the Theatrum Terre Sancte, with geographical maps 


(Colon. 1590), containing very minute descriptions of 
places mentioned in Scripture, drawn chiefly from the | 
writings of the Fathers and the classics.—Dupin, £ccl. | 
Writers, i6th cent. 
A’ariél (Heb. Adriél', R952, flock of God; Sept. | 
"Adour, “EdoujA), a son of Barzillai the Meholathite. 
Saul gave him in marriage his daughter Merab, who | 
had been originally promised to David (1 Sam. xviii, 
19), B.C. cir. 1062. The five sons sprung from this | 
union were taken to make up the number of Saul’s de- 
scendants, whose lives, on the principle of blood-re- 
venge, were required by the Gibeonites to avenge the | 
cruelties which Saul bad exercised toward their race | 
(2Sam. xxi, 8). See Grpronrre. In this passage the | 
name of Michal occurs as the mother of these sons of | 
Adriel; but as it is known that Merab was the wife of | 
Adriel, and that Michal never had any children (2 
Sam. vi. 23), there only remains the alternative of sup- | 
posing either that Michal’s name has been substituted | 
for Merab’s by some ancient copyist, or that the word | 
which properly means dare (7%, yaledah’, Sept. 


|son’s Researches, ii, 175). 
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trexe, Vulg. genuerat) should be rendered brought up or 
educated, as in the Auth. Vers. after the Targum. The 
Jewish writers conclude that Merab died early, and 
that Michal adopted her sister’s children, and brought 
them up for Adriel (Bab. Talm. Sanhed. xix, 2); but 
the word mI>9 will not bear this interpretation —Kit- 
to, s.v. See MicHAu. 


Adu’el (Adovi\, prob. for Adil, q. v.), the son of 
Gabael, and father of Ananiel, in the ancestry of Tobit 
(Tob. i, 1). 

Adul’/lam (Heb. Adullam’, pbs, prob. justice of 
the people; Sept. OdoAAGu, Odollam; and so in the 
Apocrypha, 2 Mace. xii, 38, and Josephus, An¢. viii, 10, 
1; but Adullamé, ’Acov\AGpy in Ant. vi, 12, 3), an old 
city (Gen. xxxviii, 1, 12, 20) in the plain country of 
the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv, 35), and one of the royal 
cities of the Canaanites (Josh. xii, 15). It was one of 
the towns which Rehoboam fortified (2 Chron. xi, 7; 
Micah i, 15), and is mentioned after the captivity (Neh. 
xi, 80; 2 Macc. xii, 38). Eusebius and Jerome (Ono- 
mast. S. Vv.) state that it existed in their time as a large 
village, ten miles to the east of Eleutheropolis, by which 
(unless, as Reland thinks, Palest. p. 547, they confound 
it with Eglon) they probably mean north-east (Keil, 
Comment. in loc. Josh. ; Schwarz, Palest. p. 87), possi- 
bly at e/-Keishum, near Timnath (comp. Gen. xxxviii, 
12); or perhaps (see Tobler, Drit. Wanderung, p. 100) 
at the present village Beit Ula (Van de Velde, Memoir, 
p. 282). It is evident that Adullam was one of the 
cities of ‘‘ the valley” or plain between the hill coun- 
try of Judah and the sea; and from its place in the 
lists of names (especially 2 Chron. xi, 8), it appears to 
have been not very far from the Philistine city of Gath. 

This circumstance would suggest that the CAVE or 
ApuLLAmM (2 Sam. xxiii, 13; 1 Chron. xi, 15), to 
which David withdrew immediately from Gath (1 Sam. 
xxii, 1), was near the city of that name (see Stanley, 
Palestine, p. 254, note). But there is no passage of 
Scripture which connects the city and the cave, and it 
is certainly not in a plain that one would look for a 
cave capable of affording a secure retreat to 400 men ; 
nor has any such cave been found in that quarter. It 
is therefore far from improbable that the cave of Adul- 
lam was in the mountainous wilderness in the east 
of Judah toward the Dead Sea, where such caves oc- 
cur, and where the western names (as Carmel) are 
Accordingly, we actually find in 
this very region the name Dhullam, belonging to a 
tribe of Arabs who encamp here for pasturage, but prop- 
erly belong to a more western district around Beer- 
sheba (Robinson’s Researches, ii, 473), and whose pre- 
datory character well befits the ancient notoriety of the 


| spot (De Sauley’s Narrative, i, 434,435). May not this 


same nomadic habit have transferred the name of the 
city to the cave in former times likewise? This view 
is favored by the fact that the usual haunts of David 
were in this quarter (1 Chron. xi, 15); whence he 


' moved into the land of Moab, which was quite contigu- 


ous, whereas he must have crossed the whole breadth 


| of the land, if the cave of Adullam had been near the 


city of that name. ‘Tradition (William of Tyre, De 
Bello Sacro, xv, 6) fixes the cave on the borders of 
the Dead Sea, about six miles south-east of Bethlehem, 
in the side of a deep ravine (Wady Khureitun) which 
passes below the Frank mountain on the south (Robin- 
It is an immense natural 
cavern, the mouth of which can be approached only 
on foot along the side of the cliff. Irby and Mangles, 
who visited it without being aware that it was the re- 
puted cave of Adullam, state that it ‘‘runs in by a 
long, winding, narrow passage, with small chambers 
or cavities on either side. We soon came to a large 
chamber with natural arches of great height ; from this 
last there were numerous passages, leading in all di- 
rections, occasionally joined by others at right angles, 
and forming a perfect labyrinth, which our guides as- 
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sured us had never been perfectly explored, the people 
being afraid of losing themselves. ‘The passages are 
generally four feet high by three feet wide, and were 
all on a level with each other. There were a few 
petrifactions where we were; nevertheless the grotto 
was perfectly clean, and the air pure and good” (7'rav- 
els, p. 340, 841). It seems probable that David, as a 
native of Bethlehem, must have been well acquainted 
with this remarkable spot, and had probably often 
availed himself of its shelter when out with his fa- 
ther’s flocks. Dr. Thomson, who explored it to some 
extent, thinks that it corresponds to the Biblical ac- 
count of David’s fastness (Land and Book, ii, 427). 
Others (as Stanley, Palestine, p. 254) think the cave 
in question was one of the numerous excavations found 
in the soft lime-stone hills along the eastern edge of 
the “plain” of Judah, particularly those at Deir Dub- 
ban (Van de Velde, Narrative, ii, 156, 157); but these 
are evidently artificial, being apparently enlargements 
of naturally small crevices for the purpose of maga- 
zines of grain (Robinson, Researches, ii, 852-351, 394, 
396).—Kitto,s.v. See Cave (of Aduliam); ODOLLAM. 

Adul/lamite (Heb. Adullami’, abI2, Sept. 
’OdodAAapirye), probably an inhabitant of the city call- 
ed ADULLAM (Gen. xxxviii, 1, 12, 20). 

Adult baptism. See Barris, 

Adultery (some form of the verb 5&3, naaph’, 
pocxeia), commonly denotes the sexual intercourse of 
a married woman with any other man than her hus- 
band, or of a married man with any other woman than 
his wife. See MArriace. 

I. Nature of the Crime.—l. Jewish.—Among the 
Hebrews, as in other Oriental nations, adultery was 
the act whereby any married inan was exposed to the 
risk of having a spurious offspring imposed upon him. 
An adulterer was, therefore, any man who had illicit 
intercourse with a married or betrothed woman; and 
an adulteress was a betrothed or married woman, who 
had intercourse with any other man than her hus- 
band. An intercourse between a married man and an 
unmarried woman was simply fornication—a great 
sin, but not, like adultery, involving the contingency 
of polluting a descent, of turning aside an inheritance, 
or of imposing upon a man a charge which did not be- 
long to him. Adultery was thus considered a great 
social wrong, against which society protected itself by 
much seyverer penalties than attended an unchaste act 
not involving the same contingencies. 

This Oriental limitation of adultery is intimately 
connected with the existence of polygamy. Ifa Jew 
associated with a woman who was not his wife, his 
concubine, or his slave, he was guilty of unchastity, 
but committed no offence which gave a wife reason to 
complain that her legal rights had been infringed. If, 
however, the woman with whom he associated was the 
wife of another, he was guilty of adultery—not by in- 
fringing his own marriage covenant, but by catsing 
a breach of that which existed between this woman 
and her husband (Michaelis, Mosaisches Recht, art. 259 ; 
Jahn’s Archdologie, Th. i, b. 2,§ 183). See Potycamy. 

2. Roman.—It seems that the Roman law made the 
same important distinction with the Hebrew between 
the infidelity of the husband and of the wife, by de- 
fining adultery to be the violation of another man’s 
bed (wiolatio tori alieni); so that the infidelity of the 
husband could not constitute the offence. The more 
ancient laws of Rome, which were very severe against 
the offence of the wife, were silent as to that of the 
husband (Smith’s Dict. of Class. Antig.). See Wirer. 

3. Spiritual.—Adultery, in the symbolical language 
of the Old Testament, means idolatry and apostasy 
from the worship of the true God (Jer. iii, 8, 9; Ezek. 
Xvi, 32; xxiii, 37; also Rev. ii, 22). Hence an adui- 
tercss meant an apostate Church or city, particularly 
“the daughter of Jerusalem,” or the Jewish Church 
and people (Isa. i, 21; Jer. iii, 6, 8, 9; Ezek, xvi, 22: 
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xxiii, 7). This figure resulted from the primary one, 
which describes the connection between God and his 
separated people as a marriage between him and them 
(Jer. ii, 2; iii, 14; xiii, 27; xxxi, 32; Hos. viii, 9). 
By an application of the same figure, ‘‘an adulterous 
generation” (Matt. xii, 39; xvi,4; Mark vili, 38) means 
a faithless andimpious generation. See FORNICATION. 

Il. Trial of Adultery.—The Mosaic trial of the sus- 
pected wife by the bitter water, called the water of 
jealousy (Num. v, 11-31)—the only ordeal in use 
among the Israelites, or sanctioned by their law—is to 
be regarded as an attempt to mitigate and bring un- 
der legal control an old custom which could not be en- 
tirely abrogated. The forms of Hebrew justice all 
tended to limit the application of this test. (1.) By 
prescribing certain facts presumptive of guilt, to be 
established on oath by two witnesses, or a preponder- 
ating but not conclusive testimony to the fact of the 
woman’s adultery. (2.) By technical rules of evi- 
dence which made proof of those presumptive facts dif- 
ficult (see the Talmudical tract Sotah, vi, 2-5). (3.) By 
exempting certain large classes of women (all, indeed, 
except a pure Israelitess married to a pure Israelite, 
and some even of them) from the liability. (4.) By 
providing that the trial could only be before the great 
Sanhedrim (Sotah, i, 4). (5.) By investing it with a 
ceremonial at once humiliating and intimidating, yet 
which still harmonized with the spirit of the whole or- 
deal as recorded in Num. v; but, (6), above all, by 
the conventional and even mercenary light in which 
the nuptial contract was latterly regarded. (See Sim- 
eon, Works, ii, 1.) ; 

When adultery ceased :to be capital, as no doubt it 
did, and divorce became a matter of mere convenience; 
it would be absurd to suppose that this trial was con- 
tinued; and when adultery became common, as the 
Jews themselves confess, it would have been impious 
to expect the miracle which it sepposed. If ever the 
Sanhedrim were driven by force of circumstances to 
adopt this trial, no doubt every effort was used, nay, 
was prescribed (Sotah, i, 5, 6), to overawe the culprit 
and induce confession. Nay, even if she submitted to 
the trial, and was really guilty, some rabbis held that 
the effect on her might be suspended for years through 
the merit of some good deed (Sotah, iii; 4-6). Be- 
sides, moreover, the intimidation of the woman, the 
man was likely to feel the public exposure of his sus- 
picions odious and repulsive. Divorce was a ready 
and quiet remedy ; and the only question was, wheth- 
er the divorce should carry the dowry and the property 
which she had brought, which was decided by the 
slight or grave character of the suspicions against her 
(Sotah, vi, 1; Gemara, Kethuboth, vii, 6; Ugolino, 
Uxor Heb. ce. vii). If the husband were incapable, 
through derangement, imprisonment, ete., of acting on 
his own behalf in the matter, the Sanhedrim proceed- 
ed in his name as concerned the dowry, but not as con- 
cerned the trial by the water of jealousy (Sotah, iv, 6). 
See JEALOUSY. 

This ordeal was probably of the kind which we still 
find in Western Africa, the trial by red water, as it is 
called, although varying among different nations in 
minute particulars, and a comparison of the two may 
suggest the real points of the evil which the law on 
Moses was designed to rectify, and the real advantages 
which it was calculated to secure. This ordeal is in 
some tribes confined to the case of adultery, but in 
others it is used in all crimes. In Africa the drink, in 
cases of proper ordeal, is poisonous, and calculated to 
produce the effects which the oath imprecates ; where- 
as the ‘‘ water of jealousy,” however unpleasant, was 
prepared in a prescribed manner, with ingredients 
known to all to be perfectly innocuous. It could not, 
therefore, injure the innocent ; and its action upon the 
guilty must have resulted from the consciousness of 
having committed a horrible perjury, which crime, 
when the oath was so solemnly confirmed by the 
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draught, and attended by such awful imprecations, 
was believed to be visitable with immediate death from 
heaven. On the Gold Coast the ordinary oath-drink 
(not poisonous) is used as a confirmation of all oaths, 
not only oaths of purgation, but of accusation, or even 
of obligation. 
imprecation that the fetish may destroy them if they 
speak untruly, or do not perform the terms of their 
obligation ; and it is firmly believed that no one who 
is perjured under this form of oath will live an hour 
(Villault; Bosman). Doubtless the impression with 
respect to this mere oath-drink is derived from observa- 
tion of the effects attending the drink used in the act- 
ual ordeal; and the popular opinion regards such an 
oath as of so solemn a nature that perjury is sure to 
bring down immediate punishment. The red water, as 
an ordeal, is confined to crimes of the worst class. 
These are murder, adultery, witchcraft. Perhaps this 
arises less from choice than from the fact that such 
crimes are not only the highest, but are the least capa- 
ble of that direct proof for which the ordeal is intend- 
ed as a substitute. A party is accused: if he denies 
the crime, he is required to drink the red water, and, 
on refusing, is deemed guilty ofthe offence. The trial 
is so much dreaded that innocent persons often confess 
themselves guilty in order to avoid it. And yet the 
immediate effect is supposed to result less from the wa- 
ter itself than from the terrible oath with which it is 
drunk. So the person who drinks the red water in- 
vokes the fetish to destroy him if he is really guilty 
of the offence with which he is charged. The drink 
is made by an infusion in water of pieces of a certain 
tree or of herbs, and, if rightly prepared, the only 
chance of escape is the rejection of it by the stomach, 
in which case the party is deemed innocent, as he also 
is if, being retained, it has no sensible effect, which 
ean only be the case when the priests, who have the 
management of the matter, are influenced by private 
considerations or by reference to the probabilities of 
the case, to prepare the draught with a view to ac- 
quittal. The imprecations upon the accused if he be 
guilty are repeated in an awful manner by the priests, 
and the effect is watched very keenly. If the party 
seems affected by the draught, like one intoxicated, 
and begins to foam at the mouth, he is considered un- 
doubtedly guilty, and is slain on the spot; or else he 
is left to the operation of the poisonous draught, which 
causes the belly to swell and burst, and occasions 
death. (Barhot, p. 126; Bosman, p. 148; Artus, in 
De Bry, vi, 62; Villault, p. 191; Corry’s Windward 
Coast, p. 71; Church Missionary Paper, No. xvii; Da- 
vis’s Journal, p. 24.) See Porson. 

Traces of a similar ancient custom may be produced 
from other quarters. Hesiod (Theogon. 755-95) re- 
ports that when a falsehood had been told by any of 
the gods, Jupiter was wont to send Iris to bring some 
water out of the river Styx in a golden vessel; upon 
this an oath was taken, and if the god swore falsely 
he remained for a whole year without life or motion. 
There was an ancient temple in Sicily, in which were 
two very deep basins, called Delli, always full of hot 
and sulphurous water, but never running over. Here 
the more solemn oaths were taken; and perjuries 
were immediately punished most severely (Died. Sic. 
xi, 67). This is also mentioned by Aristotle, Silius 
Italicus, Virgil, and Macrobius; and from the first it 
would seem that the oath was written upon a ticket 
and cast into the water. The ticket floated if the 
oath was true, and sunk if it was false. In the latter 
case the punishment which followed was considered 
as an act of divine vengeance (q. v.). See OATH. 

The trial for suspected adultery by the bitter water 
amounted to this, that a woman suspected of adultery 
by her husband was allowed to repel the charge by a 
public oath of purgation, which oath was designedly 
made so solemn in itself, and was attended by such 


awful circumstances, that it was in the highest degree | 
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In all cases it is accompanied with an | 
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unlikely that it would be dared by any woman not 
supported by the consciousness of innocence. And 
the fact that no instance of the actual application of 
the ordeal occurs in Scripture affords some counte- 
nance to the assertion of the Jewish writers, that the 
trial was so much dreaded by the women that those 
who were really guilty generally avoided it by con- 
fession ; and that thus the trial itself early fell into 
disuse. And if this mode of trial was only tolerated 
by Moses, the ultimate neglect of it must have been 
desired and intended by him. In later times, indeed, 
it was disputed in the Jewish schools, whether the 
husband was bound to prosecute his wife to this ex- 
tremity, or whether it was not lawful for him to con- 
nive at and pardon her act, if he were so inclined. 
There were some who held that he was bound by his 
duty to prosecute, while others maintained that it was 
left to his pleasure (Sotah, xvi, 2). From the same 
source we learn that this form of trial was finally ab- 
rogated about forty years before the destruction of 
Jerusalem (see Wagenseil’s Sota, containing a copious 
commentary, with full illustrations of this subject, 
from rabbinical sources, Altdorf, 1674). The reason 
assigned is, that the men themselves were at that time 
generally adulterous, and that God would not fulfil 
the imprecations of the ordeal oath upon the wife 
while the husband was guilty of the same crime (John 
viii, 1-8). See ORDEAL. 

III. Penalties of Adultery.—1. Jewish.—By exclud- 
ing from the name and punishment of adultery the 
offence which did not involve the enormous wrong of 
imposing upon a man a supposititious offspring, in a 
nation where the succession to landed property went 
entirely by birth, so that a father could not by his 
testament alienate it from any one who was regarded 
as his son, the law was enabled, with less severity 
than if the inferior offence had been included, to pun- 
ish the crime with death. It is still so punished 
wherever the practice of polygamy has similarly op- 
erated in limiting the crime—not, perhaps, that the 
law expressly assigns that punishment, but it recog- 
nises the right of the injured party to inflict it, and, 
in fact, leaves it, in a great degree, in his hands. 
Now death was the punishment of adultery before the 
time of Moses; and, if he had assigned a less punish- 
ment, his law would have been inoperative, for pri- 
vate vengeance, sanctioned by usage, would still have 
inflicted death. But by adopting it into the law, 
those restrictions were imposed upon its operation 
which necessarily arise when the calm inquiry of pub- 
lic justice is substituted for the impulsive action of 
excited hands. Thus death would be less frequently 
inflicted ; and that this effect followed seems to be im- 
plied in the fact that the whole Biblical history offers 
no example of capital punishment for the crime. In- 
deed, Lightfoot goes farther, and remarks, ‘‘I do not 
remember that I have anywhere, in the Jewish Pan- 
dect, met with an example of a wife punished for adul- 
tery with death. There is mention (in the Talmud, 
Sanhed. 242) of the daughter of a certain priest burned 
for committing fornication in her father’s house; but 
she was not married” (Hor. Hebr. ad Matt. xix, 8). 
Eventually, divorce superseded all other punishment. 
There are, indeed, some grounds for thinking that this 
had happened before the time of Christ, and we throw 
it out as a matter of inquiry, whether the Scribes and 
Pharisees, in attempting to entrap Christ in the mat- 
ter of the woman taken in adultery (see infra), did 
not intend to put him between the alternatives of 
either declaring for the revival of a practice which 
had already become obsolete, but which the law was 
supposed to command, or of giving his sanction to the 
apparent infraction of the law, which the substitution 
of divorce involyed (John viii, 1-11). In Matt. v, 32, 
Christ seems to assume that the practice of divorce 
for adultery already existed. In later times it cer- 
tainly did; and Jews who were averse to part with 
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their adulterous wives were compelled to put them 
away (Maimon. in Gerushin, c. ii). In the passage 
just referred to our Lord does not appear to render 
divorce compulsory, even in case of adultery ; he only 
permits it in that case alone, by forbidding it in every 
other. See Divorce. 


In the law which assigns the punishment of death | 
to adultery (Ley. xx, 10), the mode in which that | 


punishment should be inflicted is not specified, because 
it was known from custom. It was not, however, 


strangulation, as the Talmudists contend, but stoning, | 


as we may learn from various passages of Scripture 
(e. g. Ezek. xvi, 88, 40; John viii, 5); and as, in fact, 
Moses himself testifies, if we compare Exod. xxxi, 
14; xxxv, 2, with Num. xv, 35, 36. If the adulteress 
was a slave, the guilty parties were both scourged 
with a leathern whip, the number of blows not ex- 
ceeding forty. In this instance the adulterer, in ad- 
dition to the scourging, was subject to the further pen- 
alty of bringing a trespass offering (a ram) to the 
door of the tabernacle, to be offered in his behalf by 
the priest (Lev. xix, 20-22). Those who wish to en- 
ter into the reasons of this distinction in favor of the 
slave may consult Michaelis (J/osaisches Recht, art. 
264). We only observe that the Moslem law, derived 
from old Arabian usage, only inflicts upon a slave, for 
this and other crimes, half the punishment incurred 
by a free person.—Kitto, s.v. See SLAVERY, 

The system of inheritances, on which the polity of 
Moses was based, was threatened with confusion by 
the doubtful offspring caused by this crime, and this 
secured popular sympathy on the side of morality 
until a far advanced stage of corruption was reached. 
Yet, from stoning being made the penalty, we may 
suppose that the exclusion of private revenge was in- 
tended. It is probable that, when that territorial ba- 
sis of polity passed away—as it did after the captivity 
~—and when, owing to Gentile example, the marriage 
tie became a looser bond of union, public feeling in 
regard to adultery changed, and the penalty of death 
was seldom or never inflicted. Thus, in the case of 
the woman brought under our Lord’s notice (John 
viii), it is likely that no one then thought of stoning 
her, in fact, but there remained the written law ready 
for the purpose of the caviller. It is likely, also, that 
a divorce in which the adulteress lost her dower [see 
Downy], and rights of maintenance, etc. (Gemara, 
Kethuboth, cap. vii, 6), was the usual remedy sug- 
gested by a wish to avoid scandal and the excitement 
of commiseration for crime. The word wapaderypari- 
oat (‘make a public example,” Matt. i, 19) probably 
means to bring the case before the local Sanhedrim, 
which was the usual course [see Tria], but which 
Joseph did not propose to take, preferring repudiation 
(Buxtorf, De Spons. et Divort. iii, 1-4), because that 
could be managed privately (Ad@pa).—Smith, s. v. 

2. Roman.—As the Roman civil law defined adul- 
tery to be ‘‘the violation of another man’s bed,’’ the 
husband’s incontinence could not constitute the of- 
fence. The punishment was left to the discretion of 
the husband and parents of the adulteress, who, under 
the old law, could be put to death. The most usual 
mode of taking revenge against the man offending 
was by mutilating, castrating, or cutting off the nose 
or ears. The punishment assigned by the lex Julia de 
adulteris, instituted by Augustus, was banishment, or 
a heavy fine. It was decreed by Antoninus, that to 
sustain a charge of adultery against a wife, the hus- 
band who brought it must be innocent himself. The 
offence was not capital until made so by Constantine, 
in imitation of the Jewish law. Under Macrinus, 
adulterers were burnt at the stake. Under Con- 
stantius and Constans they were burnt, or sewed up 
in sacks and thrown into the sea. But the punish- 
ment was mitigated, under Leo and Marcian, to per- 
petual banishment or cutting off the nose; and, under 
Justinian, the wife was only to be scourged, lose her 
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dower, and be shut up in a monastery ; or, at the ex- 
piration of two years, the husband might take her 
| back again; if he refused, she was shaven, and made 
/a nun for life. Theodosius instituted the shocking 
practice of public constupration, which, however, he 
soon abolished. 

3. Other ancient Nations.—The punishment of cut- 
ting off the nose brings to mind the passage in which 
the prophet Ezekiel (xxiii, 25) after, in the name of 

the Lord, reproving Israel and Judah for their adul- 
‘teries (i. e. idolatries) with the Assyrians and Chal- 


‘deans, threatens the punishment, ‘‘ they shall take 
away thy nose and thy ears,” which Jerome states 
| was actually the punishment of adultery in those na- 
tions. One or both of these mutilations, most gener- 
ally that of the nose, were also inflicted by other na- 
tions, as the Persians and Egyptians, and even the 
Romans; but we suspect that among the former, as 
with the latter, it was less a judicial punishment than 
a summary infliction by the aggrieved party (Zn. vi, 
496). It would also seem that these mutilations were 
more usaally inflicted on the male than the female adul- 
terer. In Egypt, however, cutting off the nose was the 
| female punishment, and the man was beaten terribly 
with rods (Diod. Sic. i, 89, 90). The respect with which 
the conjugal union was treated in that country in the 
earliest times is manifested in the history of Abraham 
(Gen. xii, 19). See Harem. 

The Greeks put out the eyes of the adulterers. In 
Crete adulterers were covered with wool as an em- 
blem of their effeminacy, and carried in that dress to 
the magistrate’s house, where a fine was imposed on 
them, and they were deprived of all their privileges 
and their share in public business. See PUNISHMENT. 

4. Modern.—Among savage nations at the present 
|day the penalties of adultery are generally severe. 
|The Mohammedan code pronounces it a capital of- 
fence. It is one cf the three crimes which the prophet 
directs to be expiated by the blood of a Mussulman. 
| In some parts of India it is said that any woman may 
prostitute herself for an elephant, and it is reputed no 
small glory to have been rated so high. Adultery is 
stated to be extremely frequent in Ceylon, although 
ipunishable with death. Among the Japanese and 
some other nations it is punishable only in the woman, 
On the contrary, in the Marian Islands, the woman 
is not punishable, but the man is, and the wife and 
|her relations waste his lands, burn him out of his 
|house, ete. Among the Chinese it is said that adul- 
tery is not capital; parents will even make a contract 
with the future husbands of their daughters to allow 
them the indulgence. 

In Portugal an adulteress was condemned to the 
flames; but the sentence was seldom executed. By the 
ancient laws of France this crime was punishable with 
death. Before the Revolution the adulteress was usual- 
ly condemned to a convent, where the husband could 
visit her during two years, and take her back if he 
saw fit. If he did not choose to receive her again by 
the expiration of this time, her hair was shaven, she 
took the habit of the convent, and remained there for ° 
life. Where the parties were poor she might he shut 
up in a hospital instead of a convent. The Code Na- 
poleon does not allow the husband to proceed against 
his wife in case he has been condemned for the same 
crime. The wife can bring an action against the hus- 
| band only in case he has introduced his paramour 
into the house where she resides. An adulteress can 
be imprisoned from three months to two years, but 
the husband may prevent the execution of the sen- 
tence by taking her back. Her partner in guilt is 
liable to the same punishment. Castration was the 
punishment in Spain. In Poland, previous to the 
establishment of Christianity, the criminal was car- 
ried to the market-place, and there fastened by the 
testicles with a nail; a razor was laid within his reach, 
and he had the option to execute justice on himself or 
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remain where he was and dic. The Saxons consigned 
the adulteress to the flames, and over her ashes erect- 
ed a gibbet, on which her paramour was hanged. 
King Edmund the Saxon ordered adultery to be pun- 
ished in the same manner as homicide; and Canute 
the Dane ordered that the man should be banished, 
and the woman have her ears and nose cut off. In 
the time of Henry I it was punished with the loss of 
the eyes and genitals. Adultery is in England con- 
sidered as a spiritual offence, cognizable by the spirit- 
ual courts, where it is punished by fine and penance. 
The common law allows the party aggrieved only an 
action and damages. In the United States the pun- 
ishment of adultery has varied materially at different 
times, and differs according to the statutes of the sev- 
eral states. Adultery is, moreover, very seldom pun- 
ished criminally in the United States. 

5. Ecclesiastical.—Constantine qualified adultery as 
a sacrilege which was to be punished with death. His 
successors went farther, and placed it on a level with 
parricide. But the definition of adultery remained, 
in general, confined to the infidelity of the wife and 
her accomplice, and for a long time the Church did 
not succeed in establishing with the Romanie nations 
the conviction that the infidelity of either party de- 
served an equal punishment. This principle was, on 
the other hand, carried through in the codes of most 
of the Christian Germanic States. The penalty was in 
all cases very severe, and, if there were aggravating 
circumstances, death. Later, especially since the 
eighteenth century, the penalty was reduced in all 
legislations to imprisonment, The canon law pun- 
ished both adulterer and adulteress with excommu- 
nication, and a clergyman who was an accomplice 
with imprisonment for lifetime. Protestant churches, 
which are not impeded in the exercise of their juris- 
diction by a connection with the state, generally ex- 
clude persons guilty of adultery from church member- 
ship; while state churches are mostly prevented, in 
this case as in others, from taking any measures. See 
DECALOGUE. 

According to the canons of the Roman Church a 
clerk guilty of adultery was punishable by deposition 
and perpetual imprisonment in a monastery. Since 
the Reformation clerks have been deprived of their 
benefices for the sin of adultery. (See Stillingfleet, 
Eccl. Cases, p. 82.) See CELIBACY. 

In the opinion of the Oriental Churches the mar- 
riaze tie is broken by the sin of adultery, so that the 
husband of an adulterous wife may marry again during 
her lifetime. This opinion is founded on Matt. xix, 
9. The contrary doctrine is taught by the Western 
Churches (Augustine, lib. ii, de Adult. Conjug. cap. 13). 
See Tebbs, Scripture Doctrine of Adultery and Divorce 
(Lond. 1822, 8vo). Compare Marrimony. 

IV. Adulteress in the Gospel.—A remarkable exam- 
ple under the Jewish law in cases of this offence occurs 
in the account of the ‘‘woman taken in adultery” (yu) 
&y Moyer KaTEAnpery), given by one of the evan- 
gelists (John vii, 53, to viii, 11), from which some 
have even erroneously inferred that our Saviour re- 
garded her act as venial—a view that is ably refuted 
by Paley (Moral Philosophy, vol. i). It is true, great 
doubts exist as to the genuineness of the entire passage 
(see the dissertations of Dettmers, Vindicie avSevriac, 
etc., Frnkft. ad V. 1793; Stiudlin, Pericope de adultera 
veritas et authentia defenditur, Gotting. 1806), as it is 
omitted in very many of the early MSS. and versions, 
and greatly corrupted in others (see Tischendorf, 7th 
ed. in loc.), and rejected by numerous critics of note ; 
yet, as it is retained in some good texts and editions, 
and as its presence cannot be explained by ascetic or 
monkish predilections (since it is not only without a 
trace of the rigor of these, but appears so lax in its 
doctrine as to involve serious difficulty in its adjust- 
ment to the ethics of all who could have been the au- 
thors of the interpolation), it seems to present strong 
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claims to being truc history, if not entitled to its place 
in the evangelical narrative (see Tregelles, Account 
of the Text of the N. T. p. 236-242). See the argu- 
ments and advocates on both sides in Kuinél, Com- 
ment.in loc. See Joun. 

From this narrative, many have supposed that the 
woman’s accusers were themselves guilty of the crime 
(at that time very common, Mark viii, 38; comp. Matt. 
xix, 10) which they alleged against her; and as it was 
not just to receive the accusations of those who are 
guilty of the evil of which they accuse others, our 
Lord dismissed them with the most obvious propriety. 
But it seems cnough to suppose that the consciences 
of these witnesses accused them of such crimes as re- 
strained their hands from punishing the adulteress, 
who, perhaps, was guilty, in this instance, of a less 
enormous sin than they were conscious of, though of 
another kind. It may be, too, that their malevolent 
design to entrap our Lord was appealed to by him, 
and was no slight cause of their confusion, if they 
wished to found a charge which might affect his life. 
Their ¢ntended murder was worse than the woman’s 
adultery ; especially if, as there is reason to belicye, 
the woman had suffered some violence. See STONING. 

See Lesle, De historia adultere (Fkft. ad V. 1662); 
Osiander, De historia adultere, non adulterina (Tubing. 
1751); Scherzer, De historia adultere (Lips. 1682, 
1727); Dieck, Geschichte v. der Ehebrecherin vom jur. 
Standpunkte, in Ullmann’s Stud. u. Krit. 1832, p. 791- 
822; Hug, De conjugii christ. vinculo indissolubilt 
(frib. 1816), p. 22 sq.; Schulthess, Ueb. d. Perikope 
v. d. Ehebrecherin, in Winer’s N. Krit. Journ. y, 207- 
314; Heumann, /nterpretatio yewyoagiac Christi (Got- 
ting. 1738); Hilliger, De scriptione Christi in terrana 
(Viteb. 1672). Compare Lampe, Comment. in loc. ; 
also Alford, Olshausen, Liicke, Meyer, and Tholuck, in 
loc. For further illustration, consult Saurin, Discours, 
x, 40; Pitman, Lect. p. 407; Bragg, Miracles, ii, 227; 
Crit. Sac. Thes. Nov. ii, 494; Bp. Horne, Dise. iii, 335; 
Enfield, Sermons, iii, 202; Simeon, Works, xiii, 429; 
Spencer, Serm. p. 188; Moysey, Serm. p. 249; Wil- 
liams, Serm. ii, 266. See WEDLOCK. 

Adum’mim (Heb. Adummim’, BAIN, the red 
ones; Sept. "Adappiv), a place on the border between 
Judah and Benjamin [see Trise], and apparently an 
ascending road between Gilgal (and also Jericho) and 
Jerusalem, ‘fon the south side of the ‘torrent’ (Josh. 
xv, 7; xviii, 17), which is the position still occupied 
by the road leading up from Jericho and the Jordan 
valley to Jerusalem (Robinson, Researches, ii, 288), on 
the south face of the gorge of the Wady Kelt. See 
MAALEH-ADUMMIM. Most commentators take the 
name to mean the place of blood (Heb. B53), and follow 
Jerome, who finds the place in the dangerous or moun- 
tainous part of the road between Jerusalem and Jeri- 
cho (in his time called corruptly J/aledomim ; in Greek, 


-”AvaBa; in Latin, Ascensus rujforum sive robentium), 


and supposes that it was so called from the frequent 
effusion of blood by the rebbers, by whom it was much 
infested. Others (see Keil, Comment. p. 360) attribute 
the name to the color of the rocks; these, however, 
are of white limestone. It is probably of a date and 
significance far more remote, and is rather derived 
from some tribe of ‘‘red men’ [see Epom] of the 
earliest inhabitants of the country (see Stanley, Palest. 
p- 416 note), doubtless themselyes banditti likewise. 
Indeed, the character of the road was so notorious, 
that Christ lays the scene of the parable of the good 
Samaritan (Luke x) upon it; and Jerome informs us 
that Adummim or Adommim was believed to be the 
place where the traveller (taken as a real person) *‘ fell 
among thieves.” He adds that it was formerly a yil- 
lage, but at that time in ruins, and that a fort and 
garrison was maintained here for the safeguard of 
travellers (Onomast. s. y. Adommim, and in Epist. 
Paule). The travellers of the sixteenth and seyen- 
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teenth centuries noticed the ruins of a castle, and sup- 
posed it the same as that mentioned by Jerome (Zual- 
lart, iv, 30); but the judicious Nau (Voyage Nouveau 
de la Terre-Sainte, p. 349) perceived that this castle 
belonged to the time of the Crusades. Not far from 
this spot was a khan, called the ‘ Samaritan’s khan” 
(le Khan du Samaritain), in the belief that it was the 
“inn” to which the Samaritan brought the wounded 
traveller. The travellers of the present century men- 
tion the spot and neighborhood nearly in the same 
terms as those of older date; and describe the ruins as 
those of ‘‘ a convent and a khan’ (Hardy, 198). They 
all represent the road as still infested by robbers, from 
whom some of them (as Sir F. Henniker) have not 
escaped without danger. The place thus indicated is 
about two thirds the distance from Jerusalem towards 
Jericho. Dr. Robinson probably means the same by 
the ruined Khan Mudhrur (ov another a little south of it) 
on the way between Jerusalem and Jevicho (Researches, 
ji, 122); and Schwarz speaks of seeing ‘‘a very high, 
rocky hill composed entirely of pyrites, called by the 
Arabs Tell Adum, six English miles E.N.E. of Jerusa- 
lem” (Palest. p. 95), apparently the ruined locality, 
Kulat ed-Dem, observed by Schultz (Ritter, Lrdk. xv, 
493) about half way on the descent to Jericho (Van de 
Velde, Memoir, p. 282, and Map).—Kitto, s. v. 


Advent (Lat. adventus, sc. Redemptoris), signifies 
the coming of our Saviour. The name is applied to 
the season (four weeks in the Roman, Lutheran, and 
English Churches, six weeks in the Greek Church) 
preceding Christmas. The origin of this festival as a 
Church ordinance is not clear. ‘The first notice of it 
as such is found in the synod of Lerida (A.D. 524), 
at which marriages were interdicted from the begin- 
ning of Advent until Christmas. Czsarius of Arles 
(A.D. 542) has two sermons on Advent, fully imply- 
ing its ecclesiastical celebration at that time. The 
four Sundays of Advent, as observed in the Romish 
Church and the Church of England, were probably in- 
troduced into the calendar by Gregory the Great. It 
was common from an early period to speak of the com- 
ing of Christ as fourfold: his ‘first coming in the 
flesh,” his coming at the hour of death to receive his 
faithful fcllowers (according to the expressions used 
by St. John), his coming at the fall of Jerusalem 
(Matt. xxiv, 30), and at the day of judgment. <Ac- 
cording to this fourfold view of the Advent, the ‘‘ gos- 
pels” were chosen for the four Sundays, as was settled 
in the Western Church by the //omilarium of Charle- 
magne. ‘The festival of Advent is intended to accord 
in spirit with the object celebrated. As mankind were 
once called upon to prepare themselves for the person- 
al coming of Christ, so, according to the idea that the 
ecclesiastical year should represent the life of the 
founder of the Church, Christians are exhorted during 
this festival to look for a spiritual advent of Christ. 
The time of the year, when the shortening days are 
hastening toward the solstice—which almost coincides 
with the festival of the Nativity—is thought to har- 
monize with the strain of sentiment proper during Ad- 
vent. In opposition, possibly, to heathen festivals, 
observed by ancient Romans and Germans, which took 
place at the same season, the Roman Church ordained 
that the four weeks of Advent should be kept as a time 
of penitence, according to the words of Christ, ‘‘ Re- 
pent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” During 
these weeks, therefore, public amusements, marriage 
festivities, and dancing are prohibited, fasts are ap- 
pointed, and sombre garments used in religious cere- 
monies. The Protestant Church in Germany abstains 
from public recreations and celebrations of marriage 
during Advent, but fasting is not enjoined. The 
Church of England and Protestant Episcopal Church 
observe Advent, but do not prescribe fasts. Advent 
begins on the first Sunday after November 26, i. e. the 
Sunday nearest St. Andrew’s Day. In the sixth cen- 
tury, the Eastern and Western Churches (following 
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the’ Nestorians) made Advent the beginning of the 
Church year instead of Easter. (See Bingham, Org, 
Eccl. bk. xxi, ch. ii, § 4; Procter, On Common Prayer, 
p. 268.) See CurisTMAs. 

On the general subject of the appropriateness of the 
time of Christ’s advent, see the treatises, in Latin, of 
Austrin (Lond. 1835) ; Bock (Regiom. 1756, 1761); 
Faber (Kil. 1770, Jen. 1772) ; Hagen (Clausth. 1741) ; 
Quandt (Regiom. 1724); Ravius (Feft. 1673); Unger 
(Neap. 1779); Walch (Jen. 1738) ; Meyer (Kil. 1698); 
Scharbau (in his Obs. Sacr. ii, 895 sq.). On the state 
of the world at the time, Heilmann (Rint.1755); Knapp 
(Hal. 1757). On the closing of the temple of Janus at 
his birth, Masson (Rotterd. 1700); and in German, Ge- 
dicke (in his Verm. Schrift, Berl. 1801, p. 188-200). See 
NATIVITY. 

ADVENT, SECOND. 

Adventists, the name of a recent sect of Millena- 
rians, which owes its origin to William Miller, from 
whom they are frequently called Millerites. About 
1833 Miller began to teach that the ‘‘ Second Advent” 
of the Lord would occur in 1843. He soon found dis- 
ciples; among whom was Joshua V. Himes, a member 
of the ‘‘ Disciples of Christ’ (q. v.), who had a great 
deal of energy and proselyting spirit. He commenced 
a journal called The Signs of the Times, and, later, the 
Advent Herald, to disseminate the doctrines of the sect. 
Multitudes of people, chiefly of the ignorant, became 
believers; and, at the time appointed, it is said that 
thousands were out all night, waiting, in anxiety, for 
‘‘the coming of the Lord,”’ according to the prediction 
of the leaders of the sect. They were disappointed, 
of course, but many still gave credit to new predic- 
tions, fixing the time at new periods. As these suc- 
cessive times arrived, the predictions still failed, and 
many of the believers fell off. There is still in exist- 
ence, however, a sect bearing the name Adventists, 
who look for the ‘‘ coming -of the Lord,’’ but who do 
not fix dates as definitely as Messrs. Miller and Himes 
used to do. A large camp-meeting of Adventists has 
for many years been annuaily held at Wilbraham. 

As to dcctrine, they differ from the Evangelical 
Churches generally only in their peculiar belief in the 
personal coming of Christ, and his bodily reign with 
the saints on the earth. They have no regular creed 
or form of discipline. It is a common belief among 
the Adventists that the wicked will be annihilated. 
Their numbers are estimated at 20,000. See MrLLE- 
NARIANS.—A merican Christian Record, p. 21. 

Adversary, in Heb. properly jou, satan’ (i. e@. 
Satan, as it signifies, when with the article), an oppo- 
nent, e. g. in war, a foe (1 Kings v,18; xi, 14; xxiii, 
25; 1 Sam. xxix, 4), in the forum, a plaintiff (Psa. 
cix, 6; comp. Zech, iii, 1, 2), or generally a resister 
(2 Sam. xix, 23), as one that blocks the way (Num. 
xxii, 23; comp. ver. 32). In Greek properly ayzi- 
Oucoc, one who speaks against us, e. g. in a suit, the 
complainant (Matt. v, 25; Luke xii, 50); or, generally, 
an enemy (Luke xviii, 3), specially, the Devil (1 Pet. vy, 
8). See AccusER. 

Advocate (Ilapdk\nroc, PARACLETE), one who 
pleads the cause of another; also one who exhorts, 
defends, comforts, prays for another. ~ It is an appel- 
lation given to the Holy Spirit by Christ (John xiv, 
16; xv, 26; xvi, 7) [see ComrorTER], and to Christ 
himself by an apostle (1 John ii, 1; see also Rom. viii, 
34; Heb. vii, 25). 

In the forensic sense, advocates or pleaders were not 
known to the Jews [see Trrav] until they came un- 
der the dominion of the Remans, and were obliged te 
transact their law affairs after the Roman manner. 
Being then little conversant with the Roman laws 
and with the forms of the jurists, it was necessary for 
them, in pleading a cause before the Roman magis- 
trates, to obtain the assistance of a Roman lawyer or 
advocate who was well versed in the Greek and Latin 
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languages (Otti Spicil. Crim. p. 325). In all the Ro- 
man provinces such men were found who devoted 
their time and labor to the pleading of causes and the 
transacting of other legal business in the provincial 
courts. (Lamprid. Vit. Alex, Sev. c. 44). It also ap- 
pears (Cic. pro Celio, c. 30) that many Roman youths 
who had devoted themselves to forensic business used 
to repair to the provinces with the consuls and pre- 
tors, in order, by managing the causes of the provin- 
cials, to fit themselves for more important ones at 
Rome. Such an advocate was Tertullus, whom the 
Jews employed to accuse Paul before Felix (Acts 
XXiv, 1); for although ‘Pijrwp, the term applied to 
him, signifies primarily an orator or speaker, yet it 
also denotes a pleader or advocate (Kuinél, Comment., 
and Bloomfield, Recens Syn pt. ad Act. xxiv, 2).—Kit- 
to,s.v. See AccusER. 

Advocate of the Church (Advocdtus Ecclesic), 
the patron or defender of the rights of a church or 
monastery, was formerly called Patronus or Advocatus 
bonorum Eeclesie.. Spelman distinguishes two sorts 
of advocates of churches: 1. The advocatus causarum, 
who was granted by the prince to defend the rights 
of the Church at law. He appeared in the secular 
courts as the representative of the bishop, but only in 
cases involving the ¢emporalitics of his church. In 
all personal causes, civil or criminal, the bishop was 
answerable to the ecclesiastical synod alone. 2. The 
advocatus soli, or advocate of the territory, which oftice 
was hereditary. These offices were first.intrusted to 
canons, but afterward were held even by monarchs. 
The advocates set over single churches administered 
justice in secular affairs in the name of the bishops 
and abbots, and had jurisdiction over their whole 
dioceses. In case of necessity they defended the 
property of the clergy by force of arms. In the courts 
of justice they pleaded the cause of the churches with 
which they were connected. They superintended the 
collection of the tithes and other revenues of the 
Church, and enjoyed, on the part of the convents, many 
benefices and considerable revenues. After a time 
these advocates and their assistants becoming a bur- 
den to the clergy and the people under their charge, 
who began to suffer severely from their avarice, the 
churches began to get rid of them. Urban III labor- 
ed to deliver the Church from these oppressors, but 
found, in 1186, the German prelates, in connection 
with the Emperor Frederick I, opposed to it. Under 
the Emperor Frederick II, however, most of the Ger- 
man churches succeeded in abolishing these offices by 
the grant of large sums of money and of various im- 
munities, See Paullini, De Advocatis (Jen. 1686); 
Knorre, Kirchen-Végte, in the Hall. Anzeig. 1750; 
Miller, De Advocatia (Giess. 1768); Gallade, De Ad- 
vocutis (Heidelb. 1768); Wundt, De Advocatia (ib. 
1773). See WARDEN. 

Advocatus Diab6éli (Devil’s Advocate), the per- 
son appointed at Rome to raise doubts against the 
genuineness of the miracles of a candidate for canon- 
ization (q. v.), to expose any want of formality in the 
investigation of the miracles, and to assail the general 
merits of the candidate, whose cause is sustained by 
an Apvyocatus Der (God’s Advocate). It is said that 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century the can- 
onization of Cardinal Boromeo was almost prevented 
by the accusations of the devil’s advocate. 

Advowson (from advocatus), the right of patron- 
age to a church or ecclesiastical benefice. He who 
has the advowson is called the patron, from his obli- 
gation to defend the rights of the church from oppres- 
sion and violence. Advowsons are either, 1. Pre- 
sentative, where the patron presents his clerk to the 
bishop or other ordinary to be instituted, and the 
bishop commands the archdeacon to induct him; 2. 
Collative, where the adyowson lies in the ordinary, 
and within his jurisdiction, in which case no presenta- 
tion is needed, but the ordinary collates or institutes 
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the clerk and sends him to the proper officer to be in- 
ducted ; 3. Donative, where the benefice is exempt from 
the jurisdiction of the ordinary, and yisitable by the 
king only, or some other secular patron, who puts his 
clerk into possession by virtue of an instrument under 
his hand and seal, without institution, or induction, 
or examination by the ordinary. The greater part 
of the benefices in the Church of England are present- 
ative. They are often put up for sale, much to the 
disgrace of the Church and the nation. See EnG- 
LAND, CUURCI OF, 

Adytum (from dduror, inaccessible), the shrine or 
inner room of a sacred building ; hence applied in later 
times to the penetralia of the Temple at Jerusalem, 
which were accessible to the priests alone, especially 
the sanctuary, or ‘‘holy place,” and still more to the 
‘“holy of holies,” or inmost chamber. Lcclesiastical 
writers also employ it metaphorically to denote the re- 
cesses of the heart or spiritual nature, and sometimes 
to designate the deeper mysteries of divine truth. See 
AGION. 

fiidesius. See Erurorran Cuurcn. 

Aédi’as (Aidiac, for Elias), one of the “sons” of 
Ela, who divorced his Gentile wife (1 Esdr. ix, 27), 
evidently the Era (q. y.) of the genuine text (Ezra 
26) 

ZGgidius, an eminent prelate, was born at Rome, 
A.D. 1247, of the illustrious race of Colonna, and care- 
fully educated under Thomas Aquinas and Bonaven- 
tura. He became an Augustinian Eremite monk. 
Philip the Bold brought him to Paris to be tutor to his 
son. He afterward taught philosophy and theology 
for many years in the university of Paris with so great 
fame that he was styled doctor fundatissimus, theologo- 
rum princeps. He was a very voluminous writer, but 
many of his writings remain in MS. Among those 
published are: De Peccato Originali (printed at Ox- 
ford, 4to, 1479); Questiones Metaphysice (Venice, 1501); 
Lucubrationes de P. Lombardi Sententits (Basil, 1623). 
In 1292 he was made general of his Augustinian order ; 
in 1296 bishop of Bourges. In 1316 he died.—Mos- 
heim, Ch. Hist. cent. xiii, pt. ii, ch. ii, § 44. 


Zigypt. See Eayrr. 
fBlath. See Evaru. 


#ilfric, archbishop of Canterbury, raised to that 
see in 996, was a laborious scholar, to whom we are 
indebted for much of our present knowledge of Anglo- 
Saxon literature. He wrote a Treatise of the Old and 
New Testaments in Saxon; also a Paschal Homily in 
Latin and Saxon; in the latter of which he declares 
himself against the papal doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion. Many of his works exist, it is said, in MS., and 
some few have been published, one in Saxon, viz. 
Tract. de V. et N. Testamento ; and others in Latin, viz. 
the Paschal Homily. Also two letters, one to Wul- 
finus, bishop of Sherborne or Salisbury ; the other to 
Wulstanus, archbishop of York, on the same subject, 
printed at London in 1566, 1623, and 1638. There is, 
moreover, in the Coll. of Councils (Wikins, i, 250, and 
Labbe, ix, 1003), a letter of this archbishop to Wul- 
finus, containing a sort of ritual for priests.—Cave, 
Hist. Lit. anno 980,—Landon, Eccl. Dict. s. v. 

f&lfric, partly contemporary with the last, ana 
with him, apparently, educated by Ethelwold, who was 
at the time abbot of Abingdon. On the removal of 
Ethelwold to the see of Winchester, in 963, /Elfric suc- 
ceeded him at Abingdon. He died in 1005, and was 
buried at Abingdon. By many he is believed to have 
been the same with the last-mentioned #lfric, and the 
question is involved in extreme obscurity ; it is most 
probable, however, that they were different persons. 
The reader will find much in elucidation in Cave 
(anno 980).—Landon, Eccl. Dict. s. v. 

Glia Capitolina. 

Za’neas (Aiviac, a different form for the classical 


See JERUSALEM. 


AEN EAS 


“Ene’as),a paralytic of Lydda, cured by Peter (Acts 
ix, 33, 34), A.D. 32. 

JBnéas, GAzmus, a sophist and disciple of Hiero- 
cles, converted to Christianity about the year 487. 
He testifies that he heard the African confessors, whose 
tongues Hunneric, the king of the Vandals, had caused 
to be cut out, speak. He wrote the Dialogue called 
Theophrastus, de Animarum Immortalitate et Corporis 
Resurrectione, which was printed at Basle, 1516; and 
has since appeared both in Greek and Latin, in differ- 
ent editions, with the version of Wollius and the Notes 
of Gaspard Barthius. It is given in the Bibl. Max. 
Patr. viii, 649; also in Galland, x, 627.—Cave, Mist. 
Litt. anno 487; Landon, “cel. Dict. s. v. 


Z8néas, bishop of Paris (843-877). About the 


year 863, taking part in the controversy with Photius, | 


he wrote a treatise entitled Liber adversus Objectiones 
Grecorum, which is given by D’Achery, Spied. i, 113. 
—Cave, Hist. Litt. anno 859; Dupin, Lcel. Script. c.ix; 
Neander, Ch. Hist. iii, 567. 

ffinéas Sylvius. Sec Pius Il. 

ZB’non (Alviy, from Chald. 533°2, Enavan’, foun- 
tains; Buxtorf, Ler. Talm. col. 1601), the name of .a 
place near Salim, where John baptized (John iii, 23) ; 
the reason given, ‘‘ because there was much water 
(dara zo\Aa, many waters) there,” would suggest 
that he baptized at the springs from which the place 
took its name. Eusebius (Onomast. s. v.) places it 
eight Roman miles south of Scythopolis (Bethshean), 
and fifty-three north-east of Jerusalem; and it was 
evidently (comp. John iii, 26 with i, 28) on the west 
side of the Jordan (contrary to Kuinél and Lampe in 
loc,; after Zorn, De none, in his Opuse. ii, 71-94; 
also in Ugolini Thesaur. vii), but not necessarily in 
Juda (as Wieseler, Chronol. Synop. p. 248). See the 
curious speculations of Lightfoot (Cent. Chorog. 1, 2, 3, 
4). Dr. Robinson’s most careful search, on his second 
visit (mew ed. of Researches, iii, 333), failed to discover 
any trace of either name or remains in the locality in- 
dicated by Eusebius; but a Salim hastbeen found by 
him to the east of and close to Nablis, where there 
are two very copious springs (¢b. ii, 279; iii, 298). 
This position agrees with the requirements of Gen. 
xxxiii, 18. See SuAtem. In favor of its distance 
from the Jordan is the consideration that, if close by 
the river, the evangelist would hardly have drawn at- 
tention to the ‘‘much water” there. Dr. Barclay is 
disposed to locate Ainon at Wady Farah, a secluded 
valley about five miles to the N.E. of Jerusalem, run- 
ning into the great Wady Fowar immediately above 
Jericho; but the only grounds for this identification 
are the copious springs and pools with which W. Farah 
abounds, and also the presence of the name Selam or 
Seleim, the appellation of another valley close by (City 
of the Great King, p.558-570).—Smith. See Sarm. 

Zion (alwy, an age), originally, the life or dura- 
tion of any person or thing. In the system of Gnos- 
ticism we {find the term used to signify spiritual beings 
who emanated from the Deity, and who presided over 
the various periods of the history of the world. See 
GNostics. 

45pinus, JOHANNES, originally named och, was 
born in 1499, in the province of Brandenburgh, and 
studied at Wittenberg, where he imbibed the princi- 
ples of the Reformers. In 1529 he was appointed pas- 
tor at Hamburg, and for many years he contributed to 
further the cause of the Reformation by preaching, 
writing, and travelling. Ue took part against Me- 
lancthon in the Adiaphoristic controversy (q. v.), but 
was very moderate and kind in his views and state- 
ments. He wrote a work de Purgatorio, and died 
1553.— Adami, Vite Theol. 

£Hira, a series of years used for chronological pur- 
poses, dating from some well-known event. See 
Erocnu. 

I. The ancient Jews made use of several xras in 
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their computations: 1. From Gen. vii, 11, and viii, 
13, it appears that they reckoned from the lives of the 
patriarchs, or other illustrious persons. 2. From their 
departure out of Egypt, and the first institution of 
their polity (Exod. xix, 1; Num. i, 1; xxxiii, 38; 1 
Kings vi, 1). 3. Afterward, from the building of the 
temple (1 Kings ix, 10; 2 Chron. vili, 1), and from 
the reigns of the kings of Judah and Israel. 4. From 
the commencement of the Babylonian captivity (Ezek, 
i, 1; xxxiii, 21; xl, 1), and, perhaps, also from their 
return, and the dedication of the second temple. In 
process of time they adopted, 5, the Ara of the Seleu- 
cidw, which, in the books *f Maccabees is called the 
/©ra of the Greeks, and the Alexandrian /Era; it be- 
gan from the year when Seleucus Nicanor attained 
the sovereign power; that is, about 312 years before 
the birth of Jesus Christ. This w#ra continued in gen- 
cral use among the Orientals, with the exception of 
the Mohammedans, who employed it, together with 
their own era, from the flight of Mohammed. The 
Jews had no other epoch until A.D. 1040, when, being 
expelled from Asia by the caliphs, they began to date 
from the Creation, though still without entirely drop- 
ping the /Era of the Seleucid. 6. They were accus- 
tomed, also, to reckon their years from the years when 
their princes began to reign. Thus, in] Kings xv, 1; 
Isa. xxxvi, 1; and Jer. i, 2, 3, we have traces of their 
anciently computing according to the years of their 
kings; and, in later times (1 Mace. xiii, 42; xiv, 27), 
according to the years of the Asmonean princes. Of 
this mode of computation we have vestiges in Matt. ii, 
1; Luke i, 5; and iii,1. 7. Ever since the compila- 
tion of the Talmud, the Jews have reckoned their 
years from the creation of the world, which they fix 
at B.C. 3761. (See Reland, Antig. Hebr. ; Schulzii 
Compend. Arch. Hebr.; Jahn, Arch. Bibl.) See Curo- 
NOLOGY. 

Il. The ancient Heathens used the following eras: 
1. The A®ra of the First Olympiad is placed in the year 
of the world 3228, and before the Vulgar ra 776. 2. 
The taking of Troy by the Greeks, in the year of the 
world 2820, and before Christ 1884. 3. The voyage 
undertaken for the purpose of bringing away the gold- 
cn fleece, in the year of the world 2760. 4. The 
foundation of Rome, in B.C. 753. 5. The ra of Na- 
bonassar, in B.C. 747. 6. The ra of Alexander the 
Great, or his last victory over Darius, B.C. 330. 7. 
The Julian ra, from B.C.45. 8. Ina great part of 
India, the ra of Sulwanah, from A.D.78. 9. In the 
later Roman empire, the Ara of Diocletian, from A.D. 


284. 10. Among the Mohammedans, the Hegira, from 
A.D. 622. 11. Among the modern Persians, the ra 


of Yezdegird, from A.D. 632. See AGE. 


III. The Christians for a long time had no era of 
their own, but followed those in common use in the 
several countries. 1. In the western part of the Roman 
empire the Consular ra remained in use until the 
sixth century after Christ. Frequently, also, the years 
were counted from the accession of an emperor to the 
throne. 2. The ra Diocletiana, beginning with the ac- 
cession of Diocletian to the throne (284), came into use 
first, and became very common in Egypt. The Chris- 
tians who used it gave to it the name Ara Martyrum, 
on account of the great number of those who suffered 
martyrdom under the reign of that emperor. It is 
still used by the Abyssinians and Copts. 3. In the 
days of Constantine the custom arose to count the 
years according to Indictions. A cycle of indiction is 
a period of fifteen years, and the first year of the first 
cycle is generally considered to correspond with the 
year 313 of the Christian Mra. This xra was very 
common in the Middle Ages. 4. The ra Hispanica 
was in use in Spain from the 5th until the 14th cen- 
tury, when it gave way to the Dionysian Ara. It 
begins with the year 38 B.C., i.e. the year following 
the conquest of Spain by Augustus. 5. The Era of 
the Seleucid, or Macedonian Ara, begins, according . 


~ 
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to the computation generally followed, with September | the Son was of a nature inferior to the Father («ricréc, 


1, B.C. 312, the epoch of the first conquests of Seleucus 
Nicator in Syria. 
of the Syrian Christians. 6. The Mra of Antioch, 
which was adopted to commemorate the victory of 
Csar on the plains of Pharsalia, begins with Sept. 1, 
B.C. 49, according to the computation of the Greeks, 
but 11 months later according to that of the Syrians. 
It is followed by Evagrius in his Ecclesiastical History. 
7. The Aira of the Armenians begins with the year A.D. 
552, in which the Armenians, at the council of Tiben, 
separated from the main body of the Eastern Church 
by rejecting the council of Chalcedon. 8. The Zra of 
Constantinople, or Byzantine ra, begins with the 
creation of the world, which it fixes 5508 years before 
the Christian or Vulgar Aira. It is still in use among 
the Albanians, Servians, and modern Greeks. 9. 
The most common era among Christians is the Dio- 
nysian Aira (Era Dionysiana), so called after Diony- 
sius Exiguus (q. v.), who proposed it in the sixth cen- 
tury. It counts the years from the birth, or rather the 
conception of Christ, designating the January of the 
year in the December of which Christ was born, as 
the January of the first year post Christum. Christ, 
according to this calculation, was born at the close of 
the first year ‘ post ¢ncarnationem” (i. e. the concep- 
tion). As the first year post Christum, Dionysius as- 
sumes the year 754 from the foundation of Rome, an 
opinion which has long ago been shown to be incor- 
rect. See Nariviry. The Dionysian “ra was adopt- 
ed in Rome as early as the middle of the 6th century. 
The first. public transaction which was dated according 
to it is the Concilium German. a. 742; and the first sov- 
ereign who used it is Charlemagne. In the 11th cen- 
tury it was adopted by the popes, since which time its 
use in the Western Church has been universal. 


ZGré, a city noted in the Antonine Itinerary on 
the way from Damascus to Scythopolis (Bethshean) ; 
identified, from an inscription found in its extensive 
tuins, with the Sanamein of Abulfeda (Tabula Syrie, 
ed. Koehler, p. 97), now Sunamein, a large Moslem 
village in the district of Jedur (Ritter, Lrdk. xv, 812- 
817). See AsHTEROTH-KARNAIM, 

Aérians, a sect which arose about the middle of 
the fourth century, being the followers of Aérius (who 


must be distinguished from Arius and Aétius), a monk | 


anda presbyter of Sebastia, in Pontus. He is charged 
by Epiphanius with being an Arian, or Semi-Arian, 
without just ground. The veal cause, perhaps, of the 
accusation against him was his attempt to reform the 
Church, by maintaining that a presbyter or elder dif- 
fers not in order and degree from a bishop; and by 
rejecting prayers for the dead, with certain fasts and 
festivals then superstitiously observed. Epiphanius 
attributes the zeal of AGrius to his being disappointed 
of the bishopric of Sebaste, which was conferred on 
his friend Kustathius; but the statements of Epipha- 


nius are evidently colored by his personal prejudice | 


against Aérius. IJlis followers were driven from the 
churches, and out of all the towns and villages, and 
were obliged to assemble in the woods, caverns, and 
open defiles. The sect was still in existence at the 
time of Augustine. —Epiphanius, Adv. Heres, lvi; 
Neander, Ch. /ist. ii, 342, 343; Bingham, b. xv, ch. 
8; Lardner, Works, iv, 179; Walch, Hist. d. Ketzer. 
i, 321. 

Aérius. See AERrANs. 

ithiopia, etc. Sec Ernrorra, ete. 


Aétians, a branch of Arians, named from Aétius 
of Antioch, one of the most zealous defenders of Arian- 
ism, who, after being servant to a grammarian, of 
whom he learned grammar and logic, was ordained 
deacon, and at last bishop, by Eudoxus, patriarch of 
Constantinople (about A.D. 356). He wrote about 
300 theological treatises, one of which has been pre- 
served by Epiphanius, who reports that he held that 


a 


It is still used in the church year | 


| passion on the other. 


kal ¢& ok OvtTwy, and avopo.og TY Tari Kai ETEpOU- 
aoc); that the Holy Spirit was but a creature, made by 
the Father and the Son before all other creatures. 
Socrates (Ch. Hist, ii, 35) says that, though his “* doc- 
trines were similar to those of the Arians, yet, from 
the abstruseness of his arguments, which they could 
not comprehend, they pronounced him a heretic.’ He 
was said to be well versed in the Aristotelian logic. 
His doctrine and his disciples were condemned by the 
Council of Seleucia, A.D. 359.—Sozomen, Ch. Hist. iii, 
14; Theodoret, ii, 24; Neander, Ch. Hist. ii, 399, 409 ; 
Cave, Hist. Lit. anno 359; Lardner, Works, ili, 584; 
Walch, Mist. d. Ketzereicn, ii, 660. See ANomaANs. 
Aétius. 


Affection, in a philosophical sense, refers to the 
manner in which we are affected by any thing for a con- 


See AETIANS. 


| tinuance, whether painful or pleasant ; but in the most 


common sense it may be defined to be a settled bent 
of mind toward a particular being or thing. It holds 
a middle place between disposition on the one hand and 
It is distinguishable from dis- 
position, which, being a branch of one’s nature original- 
ly, must exist before there can be any opportunity to 
exert it upon any particular object ; whereas affection 
can never be original, because, having a special rela- 
tion to a particular object, it cannot exist till the ob- 
ject has once at least been presented. It is also dis» 
tinguishable from passion, which, depending on the 
real or ideal presence of its object, vanishes with its 
object ; whereas affection is a lasting connection, and, 
like other connections, subsists even when we do not 
think of the object. See Disposrrron and Passion. 
The affections, as they respect religion, may be de- 
fined to be the ‘‘ vigorous and sensible exercises of the 
inclination and will of the soul toward religious ob- 
jects.” Whatever extremes Stoics or enthusiasts have 
run into, it is evident that the exercise of the affec- 
tions is essential to the existence of true religion. It 
is true, indeed, ‘‘that all affectionate deyotion is not 
wise and rational; but it is no less true that all wise 
and rational devotion must be affectionate.” The af- 
fections are the springs of action: they belong to our 
nature, so that, with the highest perceptions of truth 
and religion, we should be inactive without them. 
They have cousiderable influence on men in the com- 
mon concerns of life; how much more, then, should 
they operate in those important objects that relate to 
the Divine Being, the immortality of the soul, and the 
happiness or misery of a future state! The religion 
of the most eminent saints has always consisted in the 
exercise of holy affections. Jesus Christ himself af- 
fords us an example of the most lively and vigorous 
affections; and we have every reason to believe that 
the employment of heaven consists in the exercise of 
them. In addition to all which, the Scriptures of truth 


| teach us that religion is nothing if it occupy not the 


affections (Deut. vi, 4, 5; xxx, 6; Rom. xii, 11; 1 
Core silin Lonesae soxval. iss). 

A distinction, however, must be made between what 
may be merely natural and what is truly spiritual. The 
affections may be excited in a natural way under or- 
dinances by a natural impression (Ezek. xxwiii, 32), by 
a natural sympathy, or by the natural temperament of 
our constitution. It is no sign that our affections are 
spiritual because they are raised very high, produce 
great effects on the body, excite us to be very zealous 
in externals, to be always conversing about ourselves, 
ete. These things are often found in those who are 
mere professors of religion (Matt. vii, 21, 22). 

Now, in order to ascertain whether our affections 
are excited in a spiritual manner, we must inquire 
whether that which moves our affections be truly 


| spiritual; whether our consciences be alarmed, and 
‘our hearts impressed; whether the judgment be en- 


lightened, and we haye a perception of the moral ex- 
cellency of divine things; and, lastly, whether our af- 


AFFENDOFULO 


fections have a holy tendency, and produce the happy 
effects of obedience to God, humility in ourselves, and 
justice to our fellow-creatures. Consult Lord Kaimes’ 
Elements of Criticism, ii, 517; Edwards On the Affec- 
tions; Pike and Hayward’s Cases of Conscience ; Watts’ 
Use and Abuse of the Passions; M‘Laurin’s Mssays, § 5 
and 6, where this subject is ably handled; Jeremy Tay- 
lor’s Works, ii, 114,164; Buck. 

Affendofulo, Cares, a Jewish rabbi, who flour- 
ished at Adrianople, Belgrade, and Constantinople in 
the present century. The name Affendofulo is a com- 
pound of the Turkish effendi and the Greek zrovAo¢ 
(son). He wrote a commentary (minaNa mwy) on 
the Song of Solomon and Psalm ecxix, with introduc- 
tions and epilogues to each section, having reference 
to the divergence of the Karaites from the Rabbins 
(Vienna, 1830, 4to), besides two other works of a po- 
lemical character.—See First, Bibliotheca Judaica, i, 
20, 21. 


Affinity (designated in Hebrew by some form of 
the verb jNN, chathan’, to give in marriage) is relation- 
ship by marriage, as distinguished from consanguinity, 
which is relationship by blood. 

1. Marriages between persons thus related, in va- 
rious degrees, which previous usage, in different con- 
ditions of society, had allowed, were forbidden by the 
law of Moses. These degrees are enumerated in Ley. 
Xviii, 7 sq. 
of Cain and Abel, who, as the necessity of the case re- 
quired, married their own sisters. Abraham married 
Sarah, the daughter of his father by another wife; 
and Jacob married the two sisters Leah and Rachel. 
In the first instance, and even in the second, there 
was an obvious consanguinity, and only the last offer- 
eda previous relationship of affinity merely. So also, 


in the prohibition of the law, a consanguinity can be | 
traced in what are usually set down as degrees of affin- | 


ity merely. The degrees of real affinity interdicted 
are, that a man shall not (nor a woman in the corre- 
sponding relations) marry, (1), his father’s widow (not 


his own mother); (2), the daughter of his father’s | : : Piss ae 
| relations ef the parties becoming bound together by 


wife by another husband ; (3), the widow of his pater- 
nal uncle; (4), nor his brother’s widow if he has left 
children by her; but, if not, he was bound to marry 
her to raise up children to his deceased brother. 
Lrvirate Law. The other restrictions are connect- 
ed with the condition of polygamy, and they prohibit 
a man from having, (4), a mother and her daughter for 
wives at the same time, (2), or two sisters for wives at 
the same time. These prohibitions, although founded 
in Oriental notions, adapted to a particular condition 
of society, and connected with the peculiarities of the 


The examples before the law are those | 


See 
| . ° . 
‘marriage consummated, extends canonically, as in 
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Levitical marriage law, have been imported wholesale | 


into our canon law. The fitness of this is doubted by 
many; but as, apart from any moral or sanitary ques- 
tions, the prohibited marriages are such as few would, 
in the present condition of Occidental society, desire 
to contract, and such as would be deemed repugnant 


to good taste and correct manners, there is little real | 


matter of regret in this adoption of the Levitical law. 
Indeed the objections have arisen chiefly from a mis- 
understanding of the last of the above prohibitions, 
which, under permitted polygamy, forbade a man to 
have two sisters at once—an injunction which has 
been construed under the Christian law, which allows 


but one wife, to apply equally to the case of a man | 


marrying the sister of a deceased wife. The law it- 
self is rendered in our version, ‘‘ Neither shalt thou 
take a wife to her sister, to vex her, to uncoyer her na- 
kedness, beside the other in her lifetime” (Lev. xviii, 18). 


and others, we take the word 9%, tsarar’, rendered to 
ver, to mean to rival, as in the Sept., Arabic, and Vul- 
gate. The Targum of Jonathan, the Mishna, and the 
celebrated Jewish commentators Jarchi and Ben Ger- 


| triarch Jacob. 
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son, are satisfied that two sisters at once are intended, 
and there seems an obvious design to prevent the oc- 
currence of such unseemly jealousies and contentions 
between sister-wives as embittered the life of the pa- 
The more recondite sense has been ex~- 
tracted, with rather ungentle violence to the principles 
of Hebrew construction, by making “vex her”’ the an- 
tecedent of ‘‘in her lifetime,” instead of “take her 
sister to her, in her lifetime.” Under this view it is 
explained that the married sister should not be “vex- 
ed’ in her lifetime by the prospect that her sister 
might succeed her. It may be safely said that such 
an idea would never have.occurred in the East, where 
unmarried sisters are far more rarely than in Europe 


| brought into such acquaintance with the husband of 
| the married sister as to give occasion for such ‘‘ vexa- 


tion” or ‘‘rivalry” as this. Yet this view of the mat- 
ter, which is completely exploded among sound Bib- 
lical critics, has received the sanction of several Chris- 
tian councils (Concil. [lliber. can. 61; Aurat. can. 17; 
Aumer. can. 3()), and is perhaps not calculated to do 
much harm, except under peculiar circumstances, and 
except as it may prove a snare to some sincere but 
weak consciences. It may be remarked that, in those | 
codes of law which most resemble that of Moses on the © 
general subject, no prohibition of the marriage of two 
sisters tm succession can be found. (See Westhead, 
Marriage Code of Israel, Lond. 1850; Critici Sac. Thes. 
Nov. i, 379.)—Kitto, s.v. See MARRIAGE. 

2. The substance of the Levitical law is adopted in 
England, and may be found in the ‘‘table of degrees” 
within which persons may not marry, which was set 


| forth by Archbishop Parker in 1563, and was confirm- 


ed by can. xcix of the synod of London, 1604: See 
INcEsrT. 

3. According to the Roman canon law, affinity arises 
from marriage or from an unlawful intercourse be- 
tween the one party and the blood relations of the 
other party ; but in either case it is necessary that cop- 
ula sit completa (iS. Thomas, 4to, dist. 41, qu. 1, art. 1). 


| Persons related to each other may contract affinity, as 


the husband with the relations of his wife, without the 


any affinity; e. g. two brothers may marry two sis- 
ters, a father and his son may marry a mother and her 
daughter. The impediment of affinity, arising from 


natural relationship, to the fourth degree inclusive. 
The impediment of affinity arising ex coitu tlicito only 
extends to the second degree (Conc. Trid. sess. 24, de 
reform. cap. 4). It is ruled in the Latin Church that 


the pope cannot dispense in the first degree of affinity 


in the direct line, but he can in the indirect; thus he 
can grant a dispensation to a man to marry his broth- 
er’s widow. See CONSANGUINITY. F 

Affirmative (Gr. GiaS<Baiopar, ditoyvoiZopat, 
etc.). Among the Jews the formula of assent or af. 
firmation was MID 3, ob sizac, thou hast said, or 
thou hast rightly said. It is stated by Aryda and oth- 
ers that this is the prevailing mode in which a person 
expresses his assent, at this day, in Lebanon, especial- 
ly when he does not wish to assert any thing in ex- 
press terms. This explains the answer of our Saviour 
to the high-priest Caiaphas (Matt. xxvi, 64), when he 
was asked whether he was the Christ, the son of God 
(see also Matt. xxvi, 25, and comp. John xviii, 37). 
Instances occur in the Talmud: thus, ‘‘ A certain man 
was asked, ‘Is Rabbidead?’ He answered, ‘ Ye have 
said :’ on which they rent their clothes’’—taking it for 
granted from this answer that it was so (Jerusalem 


; her in he 1 Linh ay oe te £ 4 
Clear as this seems, it is still clearer if, with Gesenius | Halind, loin, xxii, 2) All pearl nses ae sa 


lations are familiar with a frequent elegancy of the 
Scriptures, or rather of the Hebrew language, in using 
an affirmative and negative together, by which the 
sense is rendered more emphatic: sometimes the neg- 
ative first, as Psa. cxviii, 17, ‘‘I shall not die, but 
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live,’’ etc.; sometimes the affirmative first, as Isa. 
xxxviii, 1, ‘‘ Thou shalt die, and not live.” In John 
i, 20, there is a remarkable instance of emphasis pro- 
duced by a negative being placed between two affirm- 
atives, ‘‘ And he confessed, and denied not, but con- 
fessed, I am not the Christ.’’—Kitto. See Oarn. 


Affre, Denis Aucuste, archbishop of Paris, was 
born at St. Rome du Tarn, 1793. He became in 1811 
professor of philosophy at Nantes; and, after having 
been, in 1816, ordained priest, in 1818 was made pro- 
fessor of theology at the seminary of St. Sulpice in 
Paris; in 1821, vicar-general of the diocese of Lucon ; 
in 1823, vicar-general at Amiens; in 1834, canon and 
honorary vicar-general of Paris, In 1839 he was ap- 
pointed coadjutor of the bishop of Strasburg, but, be- 
fore entering upon his episcopal duties at Strasburg, 
he was, after the death of Archbishop Quelen, of Paris, 
appointed one of the three vicars capitular of the dio- 
cese, and in 1840 appointed by Louis Philippe arch- 
bishop of Paris. He had several conflicts with the 
government of Louis Philippe, especially upon the 
emancipation of the Church and school from the state. 
During the insurrection of 1848, he climbed upon a 
barricade in the Place de la Bastille, carrying a green 
bough in his hand, as a messenger of peace, and wish- 
ed to persuade the insurgents to lay down their arms. 
He had scarcely uttered a few words when the insur- 
gents and the troops commenced firing again, and he 
fell, mortally wounded by a musket ball, coming ap- 
parently from a window above. He was carried by the 
insurgents into the house of a priest, and the next day 
was removed to his palace, where he diced, June 27, 
1848. On the 28th of June the National Assembly 
passed the following resolution: ‘‘ The National As- 
sembly considers it a duty to proclaim the sentiments 
of religious gratitude and of profound grief which all 
hearts have felt at the saintly and heroical death of 
the archbishop of Paris.’’ His writings include Traité 
de V administration des Paroisses (1827) ; Traité des écoles 
primaires (1826); Traité des appels comme dabus ; Su- 
prematie temporelle du Pape (1829, in the Gallican in- 
terest) ; Propriété des biens ecclésiastiques ; Essai sur les 
Hicroglyphes Egqyptiens (1834, maintaining the insuffi- 
ciency of the system of Champollion to explain the 
hieroglyphics) ; Introduction Philosophique a U etude du 
Christianisme. See biographies of Archbishop Affre 
by Henry de Riancy, and Abbé Cruice (subsequently 
bishop of Marseilles). 


Afghanistan, a country of Asia. Its area is esti- 
mated at 225,000 square miles, and its population at 
about 4,000,000, most of whom are Mohammedans, be- 
longing partly to the Soonite and partly to the Shiite 
sect. Hindoos, Christians, and Jews are tolerated. 
There are besides two Indian sects, which have adhe- 
rents in India, the Sufis, who hold pantheistic views, 
and the Mullah Fukkis, who are freethinkers. The 
clergy (Mullah) are, at the same time, also teachers. 
Schools, in which reading and the Mohammedan re- 
ligion are taught, are found in almost every village. 
The Presbyterian Mission in Northern India has di- 
rected its attention also to the neighboring Afghans, 
and established, in 1856, the first mission among 
them. ‘Their missionary, the Rev. Isidor Lowenthal 
(q. v.), took up his residence at Peschawur, and en- 
tered at once with ardor upon his work. Having 
acquired the difficult language of the Afghans, the 
Pushtoo, he translated and published in it the New 
Testament. The first native convert was baptized 
by him in 1859.—Pierer; News of the Churches, 1859. 
See Astra. 


Afra, martyr of Augusta Vindelicorum (Augs- 
burg), is reported to have been originally a common 
prostitute, but Rettberg (Kircheng. Deutschlands, i, 144) 
denies it. When the persecution in the time of Dio- 
cletian and Maximianus Herculius reached Augsburg, 
Afra was seized and carried before Gaius the judge, as 
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a Christian; when Gaius could by no means prevail 
upon her to deny the faith, he condemned her to be 
burned alive, which sentence was speedily executed 
(the 7th of August, 304) upon her, continually, during 
her agony in the flames, glorifying and blessing God. 
Her festival is kept on the 5th of August.—Butler, 
Lives of Saints, iii, 327. 

Africa, one of the four principal divisions of the 
globe, and the third in magnitude. The origin of its 
name is uncertain. Its general form is triangular, the 
northern part being the base, and the southern ex- 
tremity the vertex. Its length may be reckoned 
about 70 degrees of latitude, or 4990 miles; and its 
greatest breadth something more than 4090 miles. 
Until the late researches of Livingstone and Barth, 
its interior was almost unknown. 

Only very rough estimates can be made of the pop- 
ulation of Africa. They vary from 60,000,000 to 
200,000,000 and more. Most of the recent discoveries 
indicate, however, the existence of a dense population 
in the interior of Africa, and favor the highest esti- 
mates of the aggregate population. The natives are 
partly negroes, comprising the negroes proper, the 
Caffres, Betchuanas, Foolahs, Fellatas, Hottentots, 
Bushmen, ete.; partly Caucasians, among whom be- 
long the Copts, Moors, Barbarians, Arabs, Abyssinians, 
Nubians, etc. Malays are to be found in Madagas- 
car, and numerous Europeans haye settled in the Eu- 
ropean colonies. 

Until the beginning of the present century a very 
large portion of Africa was yet entirely unknown to 
the civilized world. The Arabs, who had extended 
their rule in Africa in the 7th century, conquered the 
whole of the northern coast, and became acquainted 
with the western coast as far as the Senegal, and the 
eastern coast nearly as far as the Cape of Good Hope. 
For a better knowledge of the western coast we are 
indebted to the Portuguese, who, after the expulsion 
of the Moors from their country, pursued them to 
Africa, and gradually advanced southward on the 
western coast. Steadily pushing forward, they cir- 
cumnavigated, in 1497, under Vasco de Gama, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and soon after explored the south-east- 
ern shore. The Portuguese were soon followed by 
English travellers (since 1550), who considerably con- 
tributed to a better knowledge of the entire coast. But 
the interior still remained an unknown land; and eyen 
the bold travellers who were sent out by the African 
Society of London (established in 1788) could not 
overcome the immense obstacles, and many of them, 
as Ledyard, Lucas, Houghton, Mungo Park, Horne- 
mann, and Roéntgen, lost their lives. 

Since the beginning of the present century the explo- 
rations into the interior of Africa have grown rapidly in 
number and inimportance. The progress of the French 
rule in Algeria and in Senegambia, the increased pros- 
perity of the English colonies, the success of the numer- 
ous missionary societies, many of whose missionaries, 
as Livingstone, Moffat, Knoblecher, Krapf, and Isen- 
berg, belong among the chief explorers of the interior, 
the construction of the Suez Canal, and the efforts 
made by European governments and the Geosraphical 
Societies of London, Paris, Berlin, etc., have given a 
wonderful impulse to the exploration of the interior, 
Important discoveries have quickly succeeded each 
other; and quite recently (1862) even the great prob- 
lem of many centuries, the discovery of the sources 
of the Nile, has been successfully solved by Captains 
Grant and Speke. All these discoveries and explora- 
tions have an important bearing upon the prospects 
of Christianity, for they give us a better knowledge 
of the religious views of the natives, of their habits 
and their languages, and thus teach the missionaries 
and the missionary societies what they have to over- 
come. 

The political divisions of Africa are much more nu- 
merous than those of any other of the grand divisions 
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of the earth’s surface. On the north we have the em- 
pire of Morocco, the French province of Algeria, the 
pashaliks of Tunis, Tripoli, and Barea, and the oasis of 
Fezzan, dependencies of the Turkish empire; Egypt, 
a vice-royalty of the Turkish empire, though in a state 
of quasi independency. On the east, Nubia and Kor- 
dofan, dependencies of Egypt; the empire of Abys- 
sinia, which has been recently enlarged by the subjec- 
tion of a number of savage tribes; the countries bor- 
dering on the Gulf of Aden and the Indian Ocean, and 
stretching south-westward for more than 1000 miles. 
The names of the principal countries are Adel, Ajan, 
Berbera, Zanguebar, and Mozambique, the coast of 
which is held by the Portuguese. East of Mozam- 
bique is the populous island of Madagascar. In South 
Africa Great Britain has several important colonies. 
Cape Colony is the oldest of these, and occupies the 
southern portion of the continent; above it, on the 
south-east, are Caffraria, Natal, and the Zulu country ; 
west of these, and separated from them by the Kalamba 
Mountains, are the Orange River and Transvaal re- 
publics, composed mostly of Dutch settlers and their 
Hottentot or Bechuana dependants. On the west 
coast, north of the Orange River, and extending about 
800 miles into the interior, is the Hottentot country ; 
and lying between this and the Transvaal republics is 
the land of the Bechuanas. North of the Hottentot 
country is Lower Guinea, a country composed of nu- 
merous chieftaincies and some Portuguese colonies. 
Among the best known of these chieftaincies are An- 
gola, Congo, and Loango. Between this and the east- 
ern coast lies a vast tract, varying in width from ten 
to twenty-eight degrees of longitude, and extending 
from nearly ten degrees above to sixteen degrees be- 
low the equator, almost wholly unexplored by Euro- 
peans. Upper Guinea, long known as the slave coast, 
is occupied by several native states, the largest being 
the kingdom of Dahomey. North of these is that re- 
gion known formerly as Soudan and Nigritia, com- 
posed of numerous and constantly changing states 
(Bornou, Timbuctoo, etc.), part of them Mohammedan, 
and part pagan. Turning again northward, we find 
the republic of Liberia and the British colony of Sierra 
Leone, both settled in great part by free negroes. 
Lying between this and the Great Desert is the coun- 
try of Senegambia; the larger portion has already be- 
come a dependency of France. England has a settle- 
ment, Bathurst, at the mouth of the Gambia. The 
Great Desert, which extends eastward from this coun- 
try to the confines of Egypt and Nubia, is inhabited 
by tribes of Arab, or half Arab origin. 

I. Biblical Notices.—Africa was peopled principally 
by Ham, or his descendants; hence it is called the 
“land of Ham” in several of the Psalms. See Ham. 
Mizraim peopled Egypt (Gen. x, 6, 13, 14), and the 
Pathrusim, the Naphtuhim, the Casluhim, and the 
Ludim, peopled other parts; but the situations they 
occupied are not now known distinctly. It is thought 
that many of the Canaanites, when expelled by Joshua, 
retired into Africa; and the Mohammedans believe 
that the Amalekites, who dwelt in ancient times in 
the neighborhood of Mecea, were forced from thence 
by the kings descended from Zioram.—Pococke, Spec. 
Hist. Arab. See CANAANITE. 

The necessary information relative to those places 
in Africa which are spoken of in Scripture will be 
found under their respective names, ABYssINIA, ALEX- 
ANDRIA, Eaypr, Eruropra, Lrpya, CyYrEnnE, ete. 

IKE Early Christian Church in A [frica.—The conti- 
nent of Africa, in the ancient Church, contained: 1 
The Learchate of Africa Proper. This contained, in 
Africa Proconsularis, fourteen dioceses; in Numidia, 
lifteen ; in Mauritania, eighteen ; in Tripoli, five. A 
list of these Is given, from the Notitia of Leo, by Bing- 
ham (Orig. Eccles. bk. ix, ch. vii; see also ch. ii, § 5). 

2. The Patriarchate of Alexandria, called also the 
Egyptian Patriarchate. It comprehended Libya, Pen- 
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tapolis, Egypt, from Tripolis to the Red Sea, and 
Abyssinia, and contained more than a hundred Epis- 
copal sees, Thus the whole of the north of Africa 
was, in the early ages, Christian. In the fifth cen- 
tury the Vandals, who were Arians, founded an em- 
pire there. ‘Che worst enemies, however, of the Church 
in Africa were the Saracens, or Oriental Arabs, who, 

in the seventh and eighth centuries, overran the coun- 
try, and almost entirely extinguished the light of 

Christianity. The ancient sees which still remain 
are filled by Coptic prelates [see Coprs], the chief of 

whom is the patriarch of Alexandria, and dependent 

upon him is the abuna, or patriarch of the Abyssini- 

ans. Of the ancient sees, although the names are 

known to us, the situation is entirely lost, owing to 

the change wrought in the names of places by the 

Arabs. Little, then, can be said of the geography, 

and as little of the chronology, of these bishoprics ; 

for, as to the former, all that we know is the provinces 

in which they were situated; as to the latter, we have 

no proofs of the most ancient before the third century, 

and of very few later than the seventh.—Bingham, . 
Orig. Eccl. ix, 7. See ABYyssINIA ; ALEXANDRIA ; 

TPHIOPIA ; CARTHAGE, 

Ill. The Roman Catholic Church.—The circumnayi- 
gation of Africa in the fifteenth century led to con- 
quests of the Portuguese and Spaniards, and, in con- 
nection with them, to the establishment of Roman 
Catholic missions. In Western Africa the population 
of several entire kingdoms [see ANGOLA; Conco], 
and of a large number of islands, became, at least 
nominally, connected with the Roman Church. In 
Eastern Africa, Mozambique and the islands Bourbon 
and Mauritius were the principal missionary fields. 
In Northern Africa several bishoprics were establish- 
ed in the Spanish possessions. The establishment of 
the French dominion in several parts of Western and 
Northern Africa, especially in Algeria, likewise en-~ 
larged greatly the territory of the Roman Catholic 
Church and improved its prospects. Also in the Eng- 
lish possessions a considerable Roman Catholic popu- 
lation gradually gathered, especially among the Irish 
immigrants. Great efforts were also made by the 
Roman missionaries to effect a union of the Copts and 
Abyssinians with their Church, but without much per- 
manent success. See Coprs; ApysstntA.  Repeat- 
edly Roman missionaries penetrated farther into the 
interior, but no great results have as yet been obtain- 
ed. In 1859 there was, outside of the possessions of 
Christian nations and of Tunis, Tripolis, and Egypt, 
only one vicariate apostolic for the Gallas. 

IV. The Protestant Missions.—Protestantism got a 
firm footing in Africa after the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, in the possessions of the Dutch, English, 
and Danes. The foundation of another Protestant 
state was laid in 1823 by the establishment of the negro 
republic Liberia, whose growth and prospective influ- 
ence is entirely under the control of Protestant Chris- 
tianity. See Lrserra. Missionary operations among 
the natives were commenced in South Africa, in 1737, 
by the Moravians. Their early operations, however, 
were greatly embarrassed by the Dutch colonial gov- 
ernment, and, for fifty years (1744 to 1792), entirely 
interrupted. During all this time nothing was done 
for the conversion of the pagans. The London Mis- 
sionary Society established its first mission in 1795, 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society in 1814. In 1820 
a mission was established by the Glasgow Missionary 
Society, a union of members of the Established Church 
of Scotland and Dissenters. In 1838 this union was 
dissolved, the members of the Established Church re- 
taining the old name, and the Dissenters taking the 
name of the Glasgow African Missionary Society. 
After the division in the Church of Scotland in 1843, 
the Glasgow Missionary Society became merged in the 
foreign mission scheme of the Free Church of Scot- 
land. The Glasgow African Missionary Society trans- 
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ferred its operations, in 1847, to the care of the United | eties since 1795, had soon to be relinquished as hope- 


Presbyterian Church. 
Paris Evangelical Missionary Society came to Africa 
in 1822, and commenced, in 1830, their present mis- 
sion among the Bechuanas. The American Board re- 
solved in 1834 on a mission among the Zulus, which 
was commenced in 1835. The Rhenish Missionary 
Society sent to Africa, in 1829, four graduates of their 
Mission Seminary at Barmen. Most of the flourish- 
ing stations founded by it are within the limits of the 
territory of the Dutch Boers. The operations of the 
Berlin Society commenced in 1833; those of the Nor- 
wegian Missionary Society, near Port Natal, in 1853. 
In West Africa the first efforts to introduce the Gos- 
pel were singularly disastrous. Attempts made by 
the Morayians in 1736, and by several English soci- 


The first missionaries of the | 


less. A permanent settlement was effected by the 
Church Missionary Society in 1804, which has been 
very successful, and is still extending its operations 
on every side. A bishop for Sierra Leone was conse- 
crated in 1852. The English Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety established in 1841 a flourishing mission at the 
island of Fernando Po, but it was almost entirely sup- 
pressed in 1858 by a new Spanish governor. The 
missions of the Wesleyan Missionary Society of Eng- 


| land commenced as early as 1796, but until 1811 there 


was only one missionary. They have since become 
the most flourishing among all the Protestant missions 
in West Africa. The missions of the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union, in Liberia and among the Bas- 
sas, commenced in 1821; those of the (American) 
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Presbyterian Board, in Liberia, in 1832; of the Amer- 
ican Board, at Cape Palmas, in 1834; of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, in Liberia, in 1833; of the 
Southern Baptist Convention of America, in Liberia 
and Yoruba, in 1853; of the American Missionary 
Association in the Sherbro country, in 1842; of the 
Basle Missionary Society, at the Gold Coast, in 1828; 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of America, at 
Cape Palmas, in 1836. A new interest in the mis- 
sions of Western Africa was awakened in England by 
the return of Dr. Livingstone, and an enlargement of 
the missionary operations resolved upon. In Eastern 
Africa, the island of Madagascar was visited in 1818 
by missionaries of the London Missionary Society, and 
a large number of the natives were converted to Chris- 
tianity. But the premature death of King Radama in 


1828 put a stop to the progress of Christianity, and, in | 


1836, the mission schools were closed and the mission- 
aries driven from the island. The persecution lasted 
until the death of Radama’s widow, Ranavalona, and 
the accession to the throne of Radama IT in 1861, un- 
der whom Christianity was again tolerated, and began 
to make new progress. The assassination of Radama 
in 1863 had no influence on the legal condition of the 
Christians, who, in 1864, were supposed to number 
about 7000. See MApAGaAscar. In Abyssinia, Ger- 
man missionaries of the Basle society have labored in 
behalf of Protestantism since 1830, without, however, 
achieving any permanent result. See ABYSSINIA. 
Egypt has some flourishing churches, schools, and be- 
nevolent institutions for the Protestant residents of 
foreign countries, and the United Presbyterians of 
America sustain there a prosperous mission. See 
Eeyrr. 

V. Ecclesiastical Statistics—The entire population 
of the Cape Verde, St. Thomas, and Prince’s Islands 
(Portuguese), of the Spanish Presidios and Guinea 
Islands, and of the Frerch island of Bourbon, belong 
to the Roman Catholic Church. The same is the case 
with a majority of the population of the English island 
of Mauritius and of the European population in Al- 
seria. In Angola and Benguela the Portuguese claim 
dominion over 657,000, in Mozambique, over 300,000 
subjects; but with the decline of the Portuguese pow- 
er also, the connection of the natives with the Roman 
Church has to a great extent ceased. Angola had, in 
1857, only 6 priests, Mozambique only 3. See also 
Eeyrr and Asyssryrta. The Roman Church had, in 
1859, 5 bishoprics in the Portuguese possessions, 2 in 
the French, 1 in the English, 2 in the Spanish; and 
12 vicariates apostolic, viz., 2 in Egypt (1 Latin and 
1 Copt), 1 in Tunis, 1 in Abyssinia, 1 for the country 
of the Gallas, 2 for the Cape of Good Hope, 1 for the 
two Guineas, 1 for Sierra Leone, 1 for Madagascar, 1 
for Natal. See ALGERIA. 

The African missions of the Roman Church are 
mostly supported by the General Missionary Society 
for the Propagation of Faith. There are, besides, spe- 
cial missionary societies for Africa in France and Aus- 
tria. The Church of England had, in 1864, the follow- 
ing dioceses: Capetown, Grahamstown, Sierra Leone, 
St. Helena, Natal, Zambesi, Orange River, Niger, the 
last three of which are outside of the British domin- 
ions. These bishoprics constitute the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical 
Province of South Africa,” with the Bishop of Cape- 
town as metropolitan. The Wesleyan Methodists, in 
1864, had 6 missionary districts (Cape of Good Hope, 


Grahamstown, Natal, Sierra Leone, Gambia, and the | 


Gold Coast), 75 circuits, 204 chapels, 366 other preach- 
ing places, 95 missionaries and assistant missionaries, 
17,955 members, 18,059 scholars in schools, and 76,485 
attendants on public worship. The missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Western Africa are 
organized into an Annual Conference, which, in 1864, 
had 19 travelling preachers, 1351 members, 142 proba- 
tioners, 36 local preachers, 98 native members, 20 
schools, 1334 scholars, and 19 churches. 
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The statistics of the other missionary societies were 
given by the Journal of Missions, in 1859, as follows : — 
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American, | 
American Board .......- 19| 22 3 208} 215 
Presb'n Board (including 
Reformed Presbyter’ns)|} §| 10]..]..|] 4 20T| 175 
Episcopal Board........+ BP IS | Dae oe 286|1213 
Southern Baptists.......| 23 28 | 2]..| 5 | 1,185] 683 - 
Amer. Miss. Association .| 3 6. Seje2| 28, 48} 80 
Total of American...| 5)| 82 | 5 | 2 | 29 | 1,934/2316 
European, 
London Missionary Soc...| 29) .. os 3,883] .. 
Baptist Missionary Soc...| 6] .. 3 ra 
Church of Scotland. ..... a Lee, ae 357| 825. 
Free Church of Scotland.| 5] .. oosiel Je om 
United Presb. of Scotland) 8] .. > nae 
MOLES aI pe ai ineceery tere 9S8| 31 ao |. beOCG) oe 
Basle Missionary Society. | 11 9 10 170} 168 
Rhenish Missionary Soc. .| 21 so } Lene 
Trench Evangelical Mis- 
sionary Society........ FELD mies rr eu 
Berlin Missionary Society|?715| 92 2187] 7560 
Norwegian Miss. Soc.....| 1] ?6 ih Se 
North German Miss. Soc..| 93| .. hes ee We) 
Total of European...}139| 48 |..| 3 | 10 | 8,280)1555 
Grand total. ..|198 | 130 | 5 | 5 | 39 |10,214|3871 


Other Christian denominations are found only in 
Egypt and Abyssinia (q. v.). Jews are numerous in 
all Northern Africa, especially in Morocco, where, be- 
fore the persecution in 1859, they counted over 300,000 
souls. Mohammedanism prevails in Egypt, Tunis, 
Tripolis, Algeria, Morocco, Fez, and also throughout 
Soudan. Dieterici estimated this part of the popu- 
lation at about 100 million souls. The rest are pa- 
gans. The following table, taken from Schem’s Ee- 
clesiastical Year-book for 1859, presents the statistics 
of the Roman Catholic, Protestant, and Christian pop- 
ulation in the various portions of Africa: 


{ Roman Protes- |, -4; 
Catholics. tants. Christians. 
Cape of Good Hope........... | 10,000 | 250,009 | 261,000 
Other English Possessions ....| 120,000 | 400,009 534,000 
French Possessions ........... 133,000 save 140,000 
Portuguese P SIGHS Sraie'n costa 439,000 439,000 
Spanish Possessions.......... 12,000 12,000 
Angola, Benguela, Mozambique! ?100,000 one 100,00) 
Aloenia (TSOD ic... cecnslss sew ae 160,000 | 10,009 | 170,000 
OEE a SRO ONG EC cs HOSTS 27,000 2,000 | 260,000 
EAIDUASIOLA velerctattiecie cisisie aes ace 30,000 wee. | 3,000,000 
WP AONE ania sare ie ania eis siala siake sie eee. | 250,000 50,000 
Morocco and Fez............. 200 adalat 200 
Tunis,and Tripolis.........556 10,000 As 10,000 
TOEL wesonces sees 1,051,200 | 720,000 


See Newcomb, Cyclopedia of Missions. 


VI. Literature—The religious aspects of the sub- 
ject are treated in the following works: Sanchez, Hist. 
Eccles. Africane (Madrid, 1784); Morcelli, Africa 
Christiana (Bresc. 1816, Gitt. 1820); Minter, Primor- 
dia Eccles. Africane (Hatfn. 1829); Léscher, De patrum 
Africanor. meritis (Rochlitz, 1712) ; Kellner, Nord-A f= 


\rika's Relig. in the Deutsches Magaz. v, 256 sq.; Von 
| Gerlach, Gesch. d. Ausbrett. d. Christenth. in Siid-A frika 


(Berl. 1832). The most recent geographical informa- 
tion is contained in Livingstone’s Travels in S. Africa 
(Lond. 1857, N. Y. 1858); Zambesi (Lond. and N. Y. 
1865); Barth's Travels in N. and Cent. Africa (Lond. 
and N. Y. 1857-1859); Krapf’s Trav. and Missions in 
Eastern Africa (Lond, and N, Y. 1860); Burton, Lake 
Regions of Cent. Africa (Lond. and N. Y, 1860); An- 


,dersson, Lake Ngami (Lond. and N. Y. 1856); Bald- 


win, South Africa (Lond. and N. Y. 1863); Cumming, 
Hunter's Life in Africa (Lond. and N. Y. 1850); Wil- 
son, Western Africa (N. Y. 1856); Du Chaillu, Zqua- 
torial Africa (N. Y.1861); Moffat, Adventures in South 
Africa (Lond. and N. Y. 1865). 
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African Methodist Episcopal Church, a 
body of Christians composed entirely of colored peo- 
ple in the United States and Canada. 

I. History.—The early Methodists labored zealous- 
ly for the welfare of the Africans, both slaves and 
free, in the United States. Multitudes of them be- 
came Methodists, and thousands are now in the fel- 
lowship of the Methodist Episcopal Church (q. v.), 
which, at its General Conference of 1864, organized 
two new conferences, consisting exclusively of col- 
ored members. In 1816, a number of these Metho- 
dists, believing that they could be freer and more use- 
ful in a separate communion, called a convention in 
Philadelphia, which, in April of that year, organized 
the ‘‘ African Methodist Episcopal Church.” The 
Rey. Richard Allen (q. v.) was elected first bishop, 
and was ordained by five presbyters. He served until 
his death in 1831. In 1828 the Rev. M. Brown was 
also elected bishop. In 1836 the Rey. E. Waters was 
ordained bishop. The growth of the Church has been 
steady, and many of its preachers have been men of 
ability. It had, in 1858, 8 conferences: Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Ohio, Indiana, New Eng- 
land, Missouri. In 1856 the Canada Conference was 
organized as a separate body. The civil war which 
broke out in the United States in 1861, and the grad- 
ual destruction of slavery, greatly enlarged the terri- 
tory of this Church and added to its membership. In 
May, 1864, the Quadrennial General Conference of 
the Church was held at Philadelphia, simultaneously 
with the General Conferences of the Methodist Epis- 
eopal Church and of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church. The General Conference was visited 
by a deputation from the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and, to reciprocate this 
act of fraternal sentiment, appointed in its turn a 
committee, consisting of five members, to visit the 
latter body. A committee was also appointed to ma- 
ture, with a similar committee appointed by the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, a plan of union 
of these two denominations, to be laid before the next 
General Conferences of both. 

On June 14, 1864, twenty-five delegates of this 
Church met, with an equal number of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, at Philadelphia, to 
consider the terms upon which the two bodies could 
unite. The session of the joint convention was en- 
tirely harmonious. All the arrangements for the con- 
summation of a union were perfected, and all were 
satisfied that at the next meeting of the General Con- 
ferences of the two Churches in 1863 the union would 
be effected. 

On May 15, 1865, Bishop Payne reorganized the 
South Carolina Annual Conference of the A. M. E. 
Church. This Church was first established in Charles- 
ton forty years ago. Among those concerned in the 
movement was Morris Brown, the second bishop of the 
connection. The church then founded existed in pros- 
perity for six years, worshipping ina house erected by 
themselves, when the African M. E. Church as a sepa- 
rate organization was overthrown, and ever since, un- 
til the breaking out of the rebellion, the colored people 
were compelled to worship with the whites, and were 
brought under the pastoral care of the white pastors. 
Upon the fall of Charleston, Bishop Payne proceeded 
to that city, and, the laws of South Carolina to the 
contrary notwithstanding, reorganised an Annual Con- 
ference. 

Il. Doctrines —The doctrines are the same as those 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church (q. v.). 

III. Government.-—The bishops preside in the con- 
ferences and station the ministers; they are styled 
“Right Reverend.” The General Conference is com- 
posed of travelling preachers of two years’ standing, 
and of local preachers delegated by the Annual Con-_ 
ference, in the ratio of one to every five travelling | 
preachers. Its sessions are guadrennial, The An- 
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nual Conference consists of all the travelling preach- 
ers in full connection, and of all local preachers who 
have been licensed a certain period, and can pass a 
satisfactory examination. In other respects.the goy- 
ernment resembles that of the M. E. Church. 

IV. Statistics.—From the reports made at the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1864 on the constitution of the 
Church, it appears that in that year the real estate and 
church property was estimated at about $2,000,000, lo- 
cated in the New England States, the North-western 
States, in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, South Carolina, and California. The mem- 
bership of the connection was about 50,000; the num- 
ber of those attending the Church, 300,000; local 
preachers, 1000; travelling preachers, 500; ordained 
ministers, 200; and 3 bishops. Missions had been es- 
tablished in nearly all of the states above named, and 
the number of missionaries was about 20. The Church 
had about 1200 day-schools, and 1000 teachers of color, 
educated at the various institutions of learning in the 
United States and Canada. Sunday-schools had been 
established in connection with nearly all of the meet- 
ing-houses. They were attended by about 200,000 
children, and some 200,000 volumes of Sunday-school 
books were used. The highest literary institution of 
the denomination is Wilberforce University, which is 
under the control of the General Conference, and lo- 
cated three miles north of Xenia, Green County, Ohio. 
It had, in 1864, about 100 students. There are also 
seminaries at Baltimore, Columbus (O.), Alleghany, 
and Pittsburg. The school near Columbus has a 
farm of 172 acres, There are two religious papers, 
the Christian Recorder, a weekly, issued by the Book 
Concern at Philadelphia, and the Repository. 


African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 
a religious denomination composed entirely of colored 
Methodists. ; 

I. Histcry.— This denomination originated in the 
secession, in 1820, of the Zion congregation of African 
Methodists, in the city of New York, from the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. The congregation assigned 
as the cause of its separation some resolutions passed 
by the General Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, in 1820, concerning Church government. 
Zion congregation was soon joined by several other 
congregations, and in 1821 the first Annual Conference 
was held in the city of New York, which was attended 
by 22 ministers, and reported the number of members 
connected with the Conference as being 1426. For 
seven more years successively an Annual Conference 
was convened, each of which appointed its president. 
At the Annual Conference of 1838, the Rey. Christo- 
pher Rush was elected permanent superintendent for 
four years. In 1847 the denomination had 2 general 
superintendents, 4 annual conferences (New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore), 75 travelling 
ministers, from 150 to 200 local preachers and exhort- 
ers, 5000 lay members, 50 churches, and many congre- 
gations without churches, in 11 states of the Union, 
the District of Columbia, and Nova Scotia. The Gen- 
eral Conference of 1864, held at Philadelphia, declared 
in favor of a union with the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church (q. v.). 

II. Doctrines.—The doctrines are the same as those 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church (q. v.). 

III. Government.—The highest functionaries of the 
Church are general superintendents, who are elected 
to their office every four years by the suffrage of the 
members of the General Conference. They may be 
re-elected at the expiration of their term. The Gen- 
eral Conference meets every four years, and is com- 
posed of all the travelling ministers of the connection. 
The Annual Conference is composed of all the travel- 
ling ministers of a district. See Rev. Christopher 
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AFRICANUS 


Africanus, Juvius (called by Suidas Sextus Ju- 
lius), was an intimate friend of Origen, an eminent 
Christian chronographer, and flourished about the 
year 220, Having been attracted by the fame of Her- 
aclas, a celebrated philosopher, and pupil of Origen, 
he came to Alexandria to study with him, but he 
seems to have lived chiefly at Nicopolis (the ancient 
Emmaus), in Palestine, and to have exerted himself 
for its restoration; for which purpose, in 220, he made 
a visit to Antoninus Heliogabalus, to obtain from him 
permission that the walls of the ruined city should be 
rebuilt. According to one writer (Hebedjesu, Cat, lib. 
Chald. xv, 18), he was bishop of Nicopolis. He died 
about 232. Africanus wrote a chronological work in 
five sections under the title of Pentabiblos—a sort of 
uniyersal history, composed to prove the antiquity of 
true religion and the novelty of paganism. Frag- 
ments of this chronology are extant in the works of 
Eusebius, Syncellus, Malala, Theophanes, Cedrenus, 
and in the “ Chronicon Paschale.”’ The ‘‘ Pentabib- 
los’? commences with the creation, B.C. 5499, and 
closes with A.D. 221. The chronology of Africanus 
places the birth of Christ three years before the com- 
mencement of our era. But under the reign of Dio- 
cletian ten years were taken from the number which 
had elapsed, and thus the computation of the Church- 
es of Alexandria and Antioch were reconciled. Ac- 
cording to Fabricius (Bibl. Gr. ed. nova, viii, 9), there 
exists at Paris a manuscript containing an abstract 
of the “‘ Pentabiblos.”’ Scaliger has borrowed, in his 
edition of Eusebius, the chronology of Africanus ex- 
tant in “‘Geo. Syncelli Chronographia ab Adamo ad 
Dioclesianum, & Jac. Goar”’ (Gr. et Lat., Paris, 1652, 
fol.). Africanus wrote a learned letter to Origen, in 
which he disputes the authenticity of the apocryphal 
history of Susannah (Basle, Gr. and Lat. 1674, 4to). 
A great part of another letter of Africanus to Aristides, 
reconciling the disagreement between the genealozies 
of Christ in Matthew and Luke, is extant in Eusebius 
(bk. vi, ch. xxxi). 

It is believed that Africanus was still a pagan when 
he wrote his work entitled Cestus (Keoréc, girdle of 
Venus), in which he treats of agriculture, medicine, 
physics, and especially the military art. Hebedjesu, 
in his catalogue of Chaldean works, mentions a com- 
mentary on the N. T. by Africanus, bishop of Emmaus. 
Finally, a translation of the work of Abdias of Baby- 
lon, entitled Historia certaminis apostolict, has been at- 
tributed to Africanus, but probably erroneously. 

The fact of a man so learned and intelligent as the 
chronologer Africanus being a Christian, refutes the 
error of those who think that all Christians in the first 
centuries of our era were illiterate. The criticisms of 
Africanus upon the apocryphal books seem to attest 
that he did not receive the canonical writings of the 
New Testament without previous examination; and, 
from his manner of reconciling the different genealo- 
gies of Christ, it appears certain that he recognised 
the authenticity of the Gospels in which they occur.— 
Cave, Hist. Lit. ann. 220; Lardner, Works, ii, 457. 

Afternoon (0197 M103, netoth’ ha-yom’, the day’s 
declining, Judg. xix, 8, as in the margin). The He- 
brews, in conformity with the Mosaic law, reckoned 
the day from evening to evening, and divided it into 
six unequal parts: 

1. The break of day. 

2. The morning, or sunrise. 

3. The heat of the day. It begins about nine o’clock 
(Gen. xviii, 1; 1 Sam. xi, 11). 

4, Midday. 

5. The cool of the day, literally the wind of the day, 
from the fact that in Eastern countries a wind com- 
mences blowing regularly for a few hours before sun- 
set, and continues till evening. 

6. The evening. See Day. 


Ag’aba (‘Accaa, prob. i. q. Agabus), one of the 
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temple servants, whose ‘‘ sons” returned from Baby- 
lon (1 Esdr. v, 30), evidently the Haas (q. v.) of the 
genuine text (Hzr. ii, 46). 

Agaba ("Ayaa), a fortress near Jerusalem, which 
Galesius, its governor, restored to Aristobulus, the son 
of Alexander Jannxus (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 24, 5). 
The place cannot well be identified on account of the 
various readings (see Hudson’s ed. i, 602, note), one of 
which ((a3aSa) even seems to identify it with Gas- 
BATHA (q. V.). It was perhaps the eminence of Gr1B- 
EAH (q. V.). : 

Ag/abus ("Ayafoc ; either from the Heb. 23m, a 
locust [which even occurs as a proper name, Ezra ii, 
46], or 332, to love; Simon. Onom. N. T. 15, and Wolf, 
Cur. ii, 1167), the name of ‘‘a prophet,” supposed to 
have been one of the seventy disciples of Christ 
(Walch, De Agabo Vate, Jen. 1757, and in his Diss. ad 
Act. Ap. ii, 131 sq.). He, with others, came from 
Juda to Antioch, while Paul and Barnabas (A.D. 43) 
were there, and announced an approaching famine, 
which actually occurred the following year (Acts xi, 
27, 28). Some writers suppose that the famine was 
general; but most modern commentators unite in 
understanding that the large terms of the original 
(Odyv THY olkovpévny) apply not to the whole world, 
nor even to the whole Roman empire, but, as in Luke 
ii, 1, to Judea only. Statements respecting four fam- 
ines, which occurred in the reign of Claudius (Oros. 
vii, 6; Euseb. Hist. Eccl. ii, 8°; Chron. Arm. ii, 269), 
are produced by the commentators who support this 
view (Wesseling, Observ. i, 9, p. 28); and as all the 
countries put together would not make up a tenth part 
of even the Roman empire, they think it plain that 
the words must be understood to apply to that famine 
which, in the fourth year of Claudius (Suetonius, 
Claud. 18), overspread Palestine (see Kuin6él, Comment. 
inloc.). The poor Jews, in general, were then relieved 
by the queen of Adiabene, who sent to purchase corn 
in Egypt for them (Josephus, Ant. xx, 2, 6; 5, 2); 
and for the relief of the Christians in that country con- 
tributions were raised by the brethren at Antioch, and 
conveyed to Jerusalem by Paul and Barnabas (Acts 
xi, 29, 30). Many years after, this same Agabus met 
Paul at Cesarea, and warned him of the sufferings 
which awaited him if he prosecuted his journey to Jeru- 
salem (Acts xxi, 10-12), A.D. 55. (See Conybeare 
and Howson’s St. Paul, i, 127; ii, 233; Baumgarten, 
Apostelgeschichte, i, 270 sq.; ii, 113.) The Greek 
Church assert that he suffered martyrdom at Antioch, 
and hold his festival on the 8th of March (Eichhorn, 
Bibl. d. bibl. Lit. i, 22, 23; vi, 20).—Kitto, s. v. 

A’gag (Heb. Agag’, A38, perh. flame, from an 
Arab. root, in 1 Sam. always written 448; Sept. Aydy, 
but Toy in Num.), the name of two kings of the Ama- 
lekites, and probably a common name of all their 
kings (Hengstenberg, Pentat. ii, 307), like Pharaoh 
in Egypt, and Achish or Abimelech among the Philis- 
tines. See also AGAGITE. 

1. The king apparently of one of the hostile neigh- 
boring nations, at the time of the Exode (B.C. 1618}, 
referred to by Balaam (Num. xxiv, 7) in a manner 
implying that the king of the Amalekites was, then 
at least, a greater monarch, and his people a greater 
people, than is commonly imagined. See AMALEKITE. 

2. A king of the Amalekites, who was.spared by 
Saul, contrary to the solemn vow of devotement to de- 
struction [see ANATHEMA] whereby the nation, as 
such, had of old precluded itself from giving any quar- 
ter to that people (Exod. xvii, 14; Num. xiv, 45). 
Hence when Samuel arrived in the camp of Saul he 
ordered Agag to be brought forth. He came ‘“‘pleas- 
antly,” deeming secure the life which the king had 
spared. But the prophet ordered him to be cut in 
pieces; and the expression which he employed—‘‘As 
thy sword hath made women childless, so shall thy 
mother be childless among women”—indicates that, 
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apart from the obligations of the vow, some such ex- 
ample of retributive justice was intended as had been 
exercised in the case of Adonibezek; or, in other 
words, that Agag had made himself infamous by the 
same treatment of some prisoners of distinction (prob- 
ably Israelites) as he now received from Samuel (see 
Diedrichs, Hinrichtung Agag’s, Gott. 1776). The un- 
ysual mode in which his death was inflicted strongly 
supports this conclusion (1 Sam. xy, 8-33). B.C. cir. 
1070.—Kitto,s.v. See Samurn. 


Ag’agite [others A’gagite] (Heb. Agagi’, "AA, 
Sept. Brveine. Makédwy, Vulg. Agagites), the name 
of the nation to which Haman (q. v.) belonged (Esther 
iii, 1,10; viii, 3,5; ix, 24). Josephus explains it as 
meaning Amalekite (Ant. xi, 6,5). See AGac. 

Agalla or Agallim. See Eauaim. 


Agam. See Reep. 

Agapé, plural Acapm (aydrn, dydrar), the Greek 
term for Jove, used by ecclesiastical writers (most fre- 
quently in the plural) to signify the social meal of 
the primitive Christians, which generally accompanied 
the Eucharist. The New Testament does not appear 
to give it the sanction of a divine command: it seems 
to be attributable to the spirit of a religion which is a 
bond of brotherly union and concord among its pro- 
fessors. See EvcHanrist. 

1. Much learned research has been spent in tracing 
the origin of this custom; but, though considerable 
obscurity may rest on the details, the general histor- 
ical connection is tolerably obvious. It is true that 
the Zpavor and éraroiat, and other similar institutions 
of Greece and Rome, presented some points of resem- 
blance which facilitated both the adoption and the 
abuse of the Agape by the Gentile converts of Chris- 
tianity ; but we cannot consider them as the direct 
models of the latter. If we reflect on the profound 
impression which the transactions of ‘‘the night on 
which the Lord was betrayed” (1 Cor. xi, 23) must 
have made on the minds of the apostles, nothing can 
be conceived more natural, or in closer accordance 
with the genius of the new dispensation, than a wish 
to perpetuate the commemoration of his death in con- 
nection with their social meal (Neander, Leben Jesu, 
p- 643; Planting of the Christian Church, i, 27). The 
primary celebration of the Eucharist had impressed a 
sacredness on the repast of which it formed a part 
(comp. Matt. xxvi, 26; Mark xiy, 22, with Luke xxii, 
20; 1 Cor. xi, 25); and when to this consideration we 
add the ardent faith and love of the new converts on 
the one hand, and the loss of property with the disrup- 
tion of old:connections and attachments on the other, 
which must have heightened the feeling of brother- 
hood, we need not look farther to account for the insti- 
tution of the Agape, at once a symbol of Christian 
love and a striking exemplification of its benevolent 
energy. However soon its purity was soiled, at first 
it was not undeserving of the eulogy pronounced by 
Chrysostom: ‘‘A custom most beautiful and most ben- 
eficial ; for it was a supporter of love, a solace of pov- 
erty, a moderator of wealth, and a discipline of humil- 
ity” 

ire the common meal and the Eucharist formed 
together one whole, and were conjointly denominated 
Lord’s Supper (sirvov row kuptou, dsimvoy Kuptakor) 
and feast of love (ayarn). They were also signified 
(according to Mosheim, Neander, and other eminent 
critics) by the phrase, breaking of bread (kh@vrEc ap- 
TOV, Acts ii, 46; kidoue Tov aorouv, Acts ii, 42; crdoat 
dprov, Acts xx, 7). We find the term ayarac thus 
applied once, at least, in the New Testament (Jude 12), 
ve These are ’ spots in your feasts of ae (éy raic 
aydrac tucy). The reading in 2 Pet. ii, 13, is of 
doubtful authority : ‘* Spots and HieHIaNAs fare lux- 
uriously i in their “Agape” (tytpupwrrec tv Taig ay 
Tale avTor) 5 but the common reading is ¢y raic 
ardrac avréy, “in their own deceivings. weethe) 
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phrase ayamny mrovety was early employed in the sense 
of celebrating the Eucharist; thus in the epistle of Ig- 
natius to the church at Smyrna, § viii. In § vii aya- 
may appears to refer more especially to the Agapa. 

By ecclesiastical writers several synonyms are used 
for the Agapz, such as cupzrdova (Balsamon, ad Can. 
XXvVii, Concil. Laodicen.); kowal tpareLa, sbuxiay 
Kowal éoTidoelc, Kowa ouproova Cc hrysostom); Ocimva 
kowa (cumenius); cvooiria cai ovjerdora (Zonaras). 

Though the Agapzx usually succeeded the Eucharist, 
yet they are not alluded to in Justin Martyr’s descrip- 
tion of the latter (Apol. i, § 65, 67); while Tertullian, 
on the contrary, in his account of the Agapx, makes 
no distinct mention of the Eucharist. ‘‘The nature 
of our Cana,” he says, ‘‘may be gathered from its 
name, which is the Greek term for love (dilectio). 
However much it may cost us, it is real gain to incur 
such expense in the cause of piety; for we aid the 
poor by this refreshment ; we do not sit down to it till 
we have first tasted of prayer to God; we eat to satis- 
fy our hunger; we drink no more than befits the tem- 
perate ; we feast as those who recollect that they are 
to spend the night in devotion; we converse as those 
who know that the Lord is an ear-witness. After wa- 
ter for washing hands, and lights have been brought 
in, every one is required to sing something to the 
praise of God, either from the Scriptures or from his 
own thoughts; by this means, if any one has indulged 
in excess, he is detected. The feast is closed with 
prayer.’’ Contributions or oblations of provisions and 
money were made on these occasions, and the surplus 
was placed in the hands of the presiding elder (6 
mpoearwc—compare 1 Tim. v, 17, ot mpoeorwrec mpEc- 
Bobrepo), by whom it was applied to the relief of or- 
phans and widows, the sick and destitute, prisoners 
and strangers (Justin, Apol. i, 67). 

Allusions to the cuprakdy dsizvoy are to be met with 
in heathen writers. Thus Pliny, in his celebrated 
epistle to the Emperor Trajan, after describing the 
meeting of the Christians for worship, represents them 
as assembling again at a later hour, ‘tad capiendum 
cibum, promiscuum tamen et innoxium.” By the phrase 
‘“cibum promiscuum” (Augustine remarks) we are not 
to understand merely food partaken in common with 
others, but common food, such as is usually eaten; the 
term innoxium also intimates that it was perfectly 
wholesome and lawful, not consisting, for example, 
of human flesh (for, among other odious imputations, 
that of cannibalism had been cast upon the Christians, 
which, to prejudiced minds, might derive some appar- 
ent support from a misinterpretation of our Lord’s Jan- 
guage in John vi, 53, ‘‘ Unless ye eat the flesh and 
drink the blood of the Son of man’’), nor of herbs pre- 
pared with incantations and magical rites. Lucian 
also, in his account of the philosopher Peregrinus, 
tells us that, when imprisoned on the charge of being 
a Christian, he was visited by his brethren in the 
faith, who brought with them deizva zouci\a, which 
is generally understood to mean the provisions which 
were reserved for the absent members of the church at 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. Gesner remarks 
on this expression, ‘‘Agapas, ojferente unoquogue ali- 
quid, quod una consumerent ; hine woriia, non a Lucu.” 

2. The mode of celebrating the feast was simple. 
The bishop or presbyter presided. The food appears 
to have been either dressed at the houses of the guests, 
or to have been prepared at the place of meeting, ac- 
cording to circumstances, Before eating, the guests 
washed their hands, and prayer was offered. The 
Scriptures were read, and questions proposed by the 
person presiding. Then followed the recital of ac- 
counts respecting the affairs of other churches, such 
accounts being regularly transmitted from one church 
to another, so that a deep sympathy was produced ; 
and, in many cases, assistance was furnished to church- 
es in trouble. At the close of the feast, money was 
collected for orphans and widows, for the poor, and for 
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prisoners. The kiss of charity was given, and the 
ceremony concluded with prayer (Rom. xvi, 16; 1 Cor. 
xvi, 20; 1 Thess. v, 26; 1 Pet. v, 14). 

3. Their Decline.—Vrom the passages in the Epistles 
‘ of Jude and Peter, already quoted, and more particu- 
larly from the language of Paul in 1 Cor. xi, it appears 
that at a very early period the Agape were perverted 
from their original design; the rich frequently prac- 
tised a selfish indulgence, to the neglect of their poorer 
brethren: feaorog 7d ivy deixvoy mpodapBave (1 
Cor. xi, 21); i. e. the rich feasted on the provisions 
they brought, without waiting for the poorer members, 
or granting them a portion of their abundance. They 
appear to have imitated the Grecian mode of entertain- 
ment called déizvov amd arupidocg (see Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia, iii, 14; Neander’s Planting of the Chris- 
tian Church, i, 292). On account of these and similar 


irregularities, and probably in part to elude the notice | 


of their persecutors, the Christians, about the middle 
of the second century, frequently celebrated the Eu- 
charist by itself and before daybreak (antelucanis cati- 
bus) (Tertullian, De Cor. Militis, § 3). From Pliny’s 
Epistle it also appears that the Agapz were suspected 
by the Roman authorities of belonging to the class of 
Hetzrix (érapiar), unions or secret societies, which 
were often employed for political purposes, and as such 
denounced by the imperial edicts; for he says (refer- 
ring to the ‘“‘cibum promiscuum,” etc.) ‘‘ quod ipsum 
Jacere destisse post cdictum meum, quo secundum man- 
data tua Heterias esse vetueram” (Plin. Ep. 96 al. 97). 
At a still later period the Agapz were subjected to 
strict regulation by various councils. Thus by the 
28th canon of the Council of Laodicea it was forbidden 
to hold them in churches. At the Council of Carthage 
(A.D. 397) it was ordered (can. 29) that none should 
partake of the Eucharist unless they had previously 
abstained from food; but it is added, ‘‘ excepto uno die 
anniversario, quo cena domini celebratur.” This ex- 
ception favors the supposition that the Agapz were 
originally held in close imitation of the Last Supper, 
i. e. before, instead of after, the Eucharist. The same 
prohibition was repeated in the sixth, seventh, and 
ninth centuries, at the Council of Orleans (can. 12), 
A.D. 533; in the Trullanian Council at Constanti- 
nople, A.D. 692; and in the council held at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, A.D. 816. Yet these regulations were not 
intended to set aside the Agape altogether. In the 
* Council of Gangra, in Paphlagonia (about A.D. 360), a 
curse was denounced on whoever despised the partak- 
ers of the Agapz or refused to join in them. When 
Christianity was introduced among the Anglo-Saxons 
by Austin (A.D. 596), Gregory the Great advised the 
celebration of the Agape, in booths formed of the 
branches of trees, at the consecration of churches. 
Few vestiges of this ancient usage can now be 
traced. In some few churches, however, may still be 
found what seem to be remnants of the old practice; 
thus it is usual, in every church in Rouen, on Easter- 
day, after mass, to distribute to the faithful, in the 
nave of the church, an Agape, in the shape of a cake 
and a cup of wine. It appears that it used to be done 
on all great festivals; for we read in the life of Ans- 
bertus, archbishop of Rouen, that he gave an Agape to 
the people in his church ‘‘after communion, on solemn 
days, and himself waited at table especially upon the 
poor.” Dr, King suggests, that the Benediction of the 
Loaves, observed in the Greek Church, is a remnant 
of the ancient Agape. Suicer says that it is yet the 
custom in that Church on Easter-day, after the cele- 
bration of the holy mysteries, for the people to feast 
together in the churches; and this distribution panis 
benedicti et vini, he also seems to consider a vestige of 
the Agape. But the primitive dove-feasf, under a 
simpler and more expressly religious form, is retained 
in modern times by the Moravians and the Methodists. 
See Love-rrast, Similar meetings are held in Scot- 
land by the followers of Mr. Robert Sandeman (q. v.), 
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and by a branch of them in Danbury, Conn.—Suicer, 
Thes. col. 25; Gieseler, Ch. Hist. i, 59, 104, 296 ; Lard- 
ner, Works, vii, 280; Coleman, Ane. Christiani/y, ch. 
xxi, § 13; Bingham, Orig. I’ccl. xv, 8; Discipline of 
the M. E. Church, pt. ii. 

Besides the Eucharistic Agapx», three other kinds 
are mentioned by ecclesiastical writers: (1.) Agape 
natalitic, held in commemoration of the martyrs (Theo- 
doret, Evang. Verit. viii, 923, 924, ed. Schulz); @.) 
Agape connubiales, or marriage-feasts (Greg. Naz. 
Epist. i, 14); (3.) Agape funerales, funeral-feasts 
(Greg. Naz. Carm. X.), probably similar to the epi- 
Osirvoy or vexpodervoy of the Greeks.—Kitto, s. Vv. 

Yor further details, see Resenius, De Agapis Jude 
Epistole (Havn. 1600); Oldecop, De Agapis (Helmst. 
1656); Cabassutius, De Agapis, in his Notitia ecel. his- 
toriar. (Lugd. 1680), p. 31 sq. ; Hoornbeck, De Agapis 
vett.in his Miscell. Sacr. (Ultraj. 1689), p. 587; Schurz- 
fleisch, De vet. Agaparum ritu (Viteb. 1690, also in 
Walch’s Compend. Antig. Lips. 1733, p. 566); Same, 
De vett. Christ. Agapis (Regiom. 1701); Muratori, De 
Agapis sublatis (Patau. 1709); Boéhmer, De Christ. 
capiendis cibum, in his Dissert. juris eccl. antig. (Lips. 
1711), p. 223; Hanzschel, De Agapis (Lips. 1729); 
Schlegel, De Agapar. «tate apostolica (Lips. 1756) ; 
Schuberth, De Agapis vett. Judwor, (Gorlic. 1761); 
Bohn, D. Liebesmahle d. ersten Christen (Ert. 1762) ; 
Frihaur, De Agapis (Littay. 1784) ; Drescher, De vett. 
Christ. A gapis (Giess.1824); Augusti, Handb. d.Christ- 
lichen Archiiol. i, pt. 1, 2; Neander, Church Mist. i, 
825; ii, 8325; Bruns, Canones Apost. et Concil. (Berol. 
1839); Kestner, Die Agupen, od. d. geheime Weltbund d. 
ersten Christen (Jena, 1819); Molin, De vett. Christiano- 
rum Agapis (Lips. 1730); Sahmen, zd. (Regiom. 1701); 
Stolberg, id. (Viteb. 1693, and in Menthen. Thes. ii, 
800 sq.); Duguet, Des anciennes Agapes (Par. 1743) ; 
Fronto, De g@ur\uTnoiac veterum, in his Dissert. Eccl. 
p. 468-488 ; Hilpert, De Agapis (Helmst. 1656) ; Quis- 
torp, 7d. (Rosb. 1711); Tileman, zd. (Marb. 1693); 
Sandelli, De Christianor. synaxibus (Venet. 1770); 
Sonntag, Ferie cercales Christianor. (Altdorf. 1704); 
Bender, De convivits Hebreor. eucharisticis (Brem. 
1704). See Frasr. : 


Agapéte (ayarnrai, beloved, used in the primitive 
Church as a title of saints). In the early ages of the 
Church this title was given to virgins who dwelt with 
monks and others professing celibacy, in a state of so- 
called spiritual love. This intercourse, however pure 
and holy it may have been at first, soon occasioned 
great scandal in the Church, and at length became the 
cause of such evils that it was synodically condemned 
(Lateran Council, 1139). It seems that the name 
Agapeti (ayarnrot) was given to men who passed the 
same kind of life with deaconesses and other women. 
The 6th Novell (cap. vi) forbids deaconesses to have 
with them such men, with whom they dwelt as with 
their brothers or relations.— Epiphanius, Her. 43; 
Mosheim, Comm. ii, 138. See SuBINTRODUCTA, 

For special treatises on this class of persons see 
Giinther, Historia ayarnréy [ouveccaxroy] (Regiom. 
1722) ; Muratori, De Synisactis et Agapetis, in his A necd, 
Gr, p. 218-230; an anonymous treatise, De commercio 
cum Muliertbus subintroductis (Dresd. 1743); Quistorp, 
‘Ayarnrat et Syveacaxroi (Viteb. 1708) ; Larroquanus, 
De Mulieribus Clericorum ovvewanraic (Viteb. 1708). 


Agapétus I, pope, son of Gordianus, a priest, by 
birth a Roman; succeeded John II in the papacy, 
April 21st (29th, Cave), 535. Theodatus, the king of 
the Goths in Italy, alarmed at the conquests of Belisa- 
rius, obliged Agapetus to proceed to Constantinople to 
sue for peace from the Emperor Justinian. This the 
pope was unable to obtain; but he signalized his zeal 
for religion by refusing to communicate with Anthimus 
the Eutychian, then patriarch of Constantinople. The 
emperor endeavored to compel Agapetus to receive 
him into communion, but he resolutely persisted in his 
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refusal, Induced by this bold conduct to look more 
closely into the question, Justinian became convinced 
of the error that had been committed in elevating An- 
thimus to the patriarchal see, and by his order a coun- 
cil was held at Constantinople in 536, in which Aga- 
petus presided, where Anthimus was deposed, and 
Mennas elected in his stead, and consecrated by the 
pope. Agapetus died at Constantinople in that same 
year, on the 17th day of April, after having held the 
see eleven months and three weeks, according to the 
most probable opinion. His body was carried to Rome, 
and buried in the church of St. Peter, in the Vatican, 
September 20th, on which day his festival is marked 
in the Roman Martyrology. Five of his epistles re- 
main, viz., one to Justinian, two to Cesarius, bishop 
of Arles, and two to Reparatus, bishop of Carthage. 
The epistle to Anthimus, given together with these in 
the Collections of Councils, is spurious. He was suc- 
ceeded by Silverius.—Biog. Univ.vol.i; Baronius, A.D. 
535, 536; Cave, Hist. Lit. ann. 535. 

Agapétus II, pope, A.D. 946, was a Roman by 
birth, and was chosen, like his predecessor, by the fac- 
tion of Alberic. The first action of the pope was to 
establish his political rule over the churches of the em- 
pire. For this purpose he sent Marinus, bishop of 
Bormazo, in Tuscany, as a legate to the Emperor Otho 
I, to assemble a synod. This convention, composed 
of French and German prelates, was held at Ingelheim, 
in the church of St. Remi, on the 7th of June, 948, in 
the presence of Kings Otho and Louis. Marinus pre- 
sided over it. Notwithstanding the opposition of the 
synod, the legate re-established in his episcopal digni- 
ty Artaud, the former bishop of Rheims, who had been 
removed from his see by Hugo, count of Paris. 

In order to break down the powerful house of Maro- 
zia in Italy, Agapetus favored the claims of Otho to the 
imperial diznity, and was about to summon him to 
Rome, when the pope himself died, A.D. 955. His 
successor, John XII, placed the crown of Charlemagne 
on Otho’s head.—Baronius, Annal. 951; Mosheim, Ch. 
Hist. cent. x, pt. ii, ch. ii. 

A/gar ("Ayap), a Grecized form (Gal. iv, 24, 25) of 
the name HaGar (q. v.). 

Agard, Horace, an esteemed Methodist Episcopal 
minister, entered the itinerancy in the Genesee Con- 
ference in 1819. In 1821 he was ordained deacon, and 
in 1823 elder. In 1826 he was made presiding elder 
of the Susquehanna district, which he served for seven 
years, and then was transferred to Berkshire district. 
He filled the various posts to which he was called with 
great credit and success. In 1838 he was superannu- 
ated. Mis later years were clouded by nervous disease, 
which abated, so as to leave his mind clear and hap- 
py, a few days before his death in 1850.—Minutes of 
Conferences, iv, 498; Peck, Early Methodism, p. 457. 

Agaréne (vide “Ayap), a Greecized form (Baruch 
ili, 23) of the name HAGARENE (q. v.). 

Agate (1103, shebo’, signif. unknown; Sept. ayd- 
rnc, Vulg. achates), a precious, or rather ornamental 
stone, which was one of those in the breastplate (see 
Braunii Vest. Sacerd. Heb. ii, 15) of the high-priest 
(Exod.-xxviii, 19; xxxix, 12). The word agate, in- 
deed, occurs also in Isa. liv, 12, and Ezek. xxvii, 6, in 
our translation ; but in the original the word is 7>72, 
kadkod’. See Rusy. Theophrastus describes the agate 
as ‘fan elegant stone, which took its name from the 
river Achates (now the Drillo, in the Val di Noto), in 
Sicily, and was sold at a great price” (68). But it 
must have been known long before in the East, and, 
in fact, there are few countries in which agates of 
some quality or other are not produced. The finest 
are those of India; they are plentiful, and sometimes 
fine, in Italy, Spain, and Germany. We have no evi- 
dence that agates were found in Palestine. Those 
used in the desert were doubtless brought from Egypt. 
Pliny says that those found in the neighborhood of 
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Thebes were usually red veined with white. He adds 
that these, as well as most other agates, were deemed 
to be effectual against scorpions, and gives some curi- 
ous accounts of the pictorial delineations which the 
variegations of agates occasionally assumed. Agate 
is one of the numerous modifications of form under 
which silica presents itself, almost in a state of purity, 
forming 98 per cent. of the entire mineral. The sili- 
cious particles are not so arranged as to produce the 
transparency of rock crystal, but a semi-pellucid, some- 
times almost opaque substance, with a resinous or 
waxy fracture, and the various shades of color arise 
from minute quantities of iron. The same stone some- 
times contains parts of different degrees of translucen- 
cy, and of various shades of color; and the endless 
combinations of these produce the beautiful and sin- 
gular internal forms, from which, together with the 
high polish they are capable of receiving, agates ac- 
quire their value as precious stones. Agates are 
usually found in detached rounded nodules in that 
variety of the trap rocks called amygdaloid or man- 
delstein, and occasionally in other rocks. Some of 
the most marvellous specimens on record were proba- 
bly merely fancied, and possibly some were the work 
of art, as it is known that agates may be artificially 
stained. From Pliny we learn that in his time agates 
were less valued than they had been in more ancient 
times (//tst. Nat. xxxvii, 10). The varieties of the 
agate are numerous, and are now, as in the time of 
Pliny, arranged according to the color of their ground. 
The Scripture text shows the early use of this stone 
for engraving; and several antique agates, engraved 
with exquisite beauty, are still preserved in the cab- 
inets of the curious. (For a further account of the 
modern agate, see the Penny Cyclopedia, 8. v.)—Kit- 
to,s.v. See Gem. 

Agatha, a female Christian martyr, born at Paler- 
mo, in the third century. Quintianus, the pagan 
governor of Sicily (A.D. 251), captivated with her 
charms, and incensed by her rejection of his illicit 
overtures, tortured her in the most brutal manner. 
By his order she was first scourged with rods, then 
burnt with red-hot irons and cruelly torn with sharp 
hooks ; after which she was laid upon a bed of live 
coals mingled with glass. She died in prison Febru- 
ary 5, A.D. 251. The history of Agatha, however, 
given by the Bollandists, is suspected of corruption. 
—Tillemont, iii, 209; Butler, Lives of Saints, Feb. 5. 

Agatho, Pope, surnamed Thaumaturgus, on ac- 
count of his pretended gift of working miracles. He 
was a native of Palermo, in Sicily. On the 27th of 
June, 678, he was elected pope on the death of Donus. 
He is remembered mainly for his efforts against the 
Monothelite heresy. Chiefly by his instrumentality 
the 6th and last Gicumenical Council was assembled 
in 680 at Constantinople against these opinions, to 
which he sent four legates; and at that council the 
doctrine sanctioned by Pope Honorius was renounced 
by Pope Agatho—infallibility against infallibility. 
He died January 10th, 682. His letters against the 
Monothelites are preserved in the records of the 6th 
council (Hardouin, Concilia, tom. iii). 


Agathopdlis, a diocesan town of Palestine re- 
ferred to in the records of the Council of Chalcedon, 
probably for ‘* Azotopolis’’ (Reland, Palest. p. 550) or 
ASHDOD (q. V.)- 

Age (represented by several Heb. and Gr. words), 
sometimes signifies an indefinite period; at others, it 
is used for: 1. A generation (q. v.) of the human race, 
or thirty years; 2. As the Latin swculum, or a hund- 
red years; 3. The maturity of life (John ix, 21); 4. 
The latter end of life (Job xi, 17). See Mon. 

Outp AcE. The strong desire of a protracted life, 
and the marked respect with which aged persons were 
treated among the Jews, are very often indicated in 
the Scriptures. The most striking instance which 
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Job can give of the respect in which he was once held, 
“is that even old men stood up as he passed them in the 
streets (Job xxix, 8), the force of which is illustrated 
by the injunction in the law, ‘‘ Before the hoary head 
thou shalt stand up, and shalt reverence the aged”’ 
(Lev. xix, 30). Similar injunctions are repeated in 
the Apocrypha, so as to show the deportment expected 
from young men toward their seniors in company. 
Thus, in describing a feast, the author of Ecclesiasticus 
(xxxii, 8, 7) says, ‘‘ Speak thou that art the elder, 
for it becometh thee. Speak, young man, if there 
be need of thee, and yet scarcely when thou art twice 
asked.” See Exper. The attainment of old age is 
constantly promised or described as a blessing (Gen. 
xy, 15; Job v, 26), and communities are represented 
as highly favored in which old people abound (Isa. 
Ixv, 20; Zech. viii, 4, 9), while premature death is 
denounced as the greatest of calamities to individuals, 
and to the families to which they belong (1 Sam. ii, 
32); the aged are constantly supposed to excel in 
understanding and judgment (Job xii, 20; xv, 10; 
xxxii, 9; 1 Kings xii, 6, 8), and the mercilessness of 
the Chaldeans is expressed by their having ‘‘ no com- 
passion” upon the ‘‘ old man, or him who stooped for 
age” (2 Chron. xxxvi, 17). See Loncrviry. The 
strong desire to attain old age was necessarily in some 
degree connected with or resembled the respect paid 
to aged persons; for people would scarcely desire to 
be old, were the aged neglected or regarded with mere 
sufferance. See O_p. Attention to age was very 
general in ancient times; and is still observed in all 
such conditions of society as those through which the 
Israelites passed. Among the Egyptians, the young 
men rose before the aged, and always yielded to them 
the first place (Herod. ii, 80). The youth of Sparta 
did the same, and were silent—or, as the Hebrews 
awould say, laid their hand upon their mouth—when- 
ever their elders spoke. At Athens, and in other 


Greek states, old men were treated with correspond- | 


ing respect. In China deference for the aged, and 
the honors and distinctions awarded to them, form a 
capital point in the government (J/ém. sur les Chinois, 
i, 450); and among the Moslems of Western Asia, 
whose usages offer so many analogies to those of the 
Hebrews, the same regard for seniority is strongly 
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shown. Among the Arabs, it is very seldom that a 
youth can be permitted to eat with men (Lane, Arabi- 
an Nights, c. xi, note 26). With the Turks, age, even 
between brothers, is the object of marked deference 
(Urquhart, Spirit of the East, ii, 471).—Kitto, s. v 


Acer, ADUL?, or that at which marriage may be 


contracted or religious vows made. ‘The canonists 
agree that men may contract marriage at fourteen 
years of age, and women at twelve. Until the con- 
tracting parties are each twenty-one years of age, no 
marriage cau be legally contracted without the con- 
sent of the parents or guardians of the party which is 
a minor. A 

AG, CANONICAL, i. e. proper for receiving orders. 
In the Latin Church it is forbidden to give the tonsure 
to any one unless he be seven years of age, and have 
been confirmed (Cone. Trid. sess. xxiii, cap. 4). The 
proper age for conferring the four minor orders is left 
to the discretion of the bishop: but it is forbidden to 
promote any one to the rank of subdeacon under 
twenty-two years of age, to that of deacon under 
twenty-three, and to that of priest unless in his twen- 
ty-fifth year (/bid. cap. 12). A bishop must be at 
least in his twenty-seventh year, or, more properly, 
thirty. 

In the Church of England a deacon may be admit- 
ted to the priesthood at the expiration of one year from 
the time of receiving deacon’s orders, and not before, 
i. e. at twenty-four years of age at the earliest; and it 
is to be noted that the stat. 13 Eliz. 12 declares all dis- 
pensations to the contrary to be absolutely void in law. 
The preface to the ordination service declares that 
every man, to be consecrated bishop, must be full 
thirty years of age. 

AGES OF THE Woxrip. The time preceding the 
birth of our Sayiour has been generally divided into 
six ages: 1, From the beginning of the world to the 
Deluge ; 2. From the Deluge to the entrance of Abra- 
ham into the land of promise; 3. From the entrance 
of Abraham into the land of promise to the Exodus ; 
4. From the Exodus to the foundation of the Temple 
by Solomon; 5. From the foundation of the Temple 
of Solomon to the Babylonian captivity ; 6. From the 
Babylonian captivity to the birth of our Lord. See 
CHRONOLOGY. 


Hebrew mae 


Septuagint, | Josephus, as cor- 


Hebrew : m 2 

Jewish Account. | Ussher’s Account, Saviantan. | Alexandrian. rected by Hales. True Reckoning. 
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Ag’eé (Heb. Age’, SAX, fugitive, Sept. ’Ayd v. r. 
*Aod), a Hararite, father of Shammah, which latter 


was one of David’s chief warriors (2 Sam. xxiii, 11). 
B.C. ante 1046, 


Agellius, or Agelli, ANronro, born at Sorrento, 
in Naples, a bishop of Acerno. An account of him 
will be found in the letters of Peter Morin (Paris, 
1675). He was remarkable for his extensive knowl- 
edge of languages. He died at Acerno in 1608. His 
works are: 1. A Commentary on the Psalms and Can- 
ticles (Rome, 1606, fol.); 2. A Commentary on the Book 
of Lamentations, taken from the Greck writers and trans- 
lated (Rome, 1589, 4to); 8. A Commentary on the Book 
of Proverbs (Verona, 1649, fol.) ; 4. A Commentary on 
Habakkuk (Antwerp, 1697, 8vo). 

He was employed by Gregory XIII upon the beau- 
tiful Greek edition of the Septuagint, published at 
Rome, and was a member of the institution of persons 
called Scholastici, who were charged with the office of 
superintending the printing establishment of the Vat- 
ican.—Landon, Lcel. Dict. s. v. 

Agenda (Lat. things to be donc), among ecclesias- 


tical writers of the ancient Church, denotes (1,) divine 
service in general; (2,) the mass in particular. We 
meet with agenda matutina and vespertina-—morning 
and evening prayers ; agenda diei—the office of the day, 
whether feast or fast day ; agenda mortuorum—the ser- 
vice of the dead. It is also applied to church-books, 
compiled by public authority, prescribing the order to 
be observed by the ministers and people in the cere- 
monies and devotions of the Church. In this sense 
agenda occurs for the first time in a work of Johannes 
de Janua, about 1287, The name was especially used 
to designate a book containing the formule of prayer 
and ceremonies to be observed by priests in their sev- 
eral ecclesiastical functions. It was generally adopted 
in the Lutheran Church of Germany, in which it is 
still in use, while in the Roman Church it has been, 
since the 16th century, supplanted by the term ritual 


(q. v.). For the history of the Lutheran Agendas, see 
Lirurey. 


Aggz’us (‘Ayyaioc), the Grecized form (1 Esdr. 


vi, 1; vii, 3; 2 Esdr. i, 40) of the name of the proph- 
et HaceGar (q. v.). 


em 


a 
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Agier, Peter Joun, a French jurist, was born at 
Paris December 28th, 1748, of a Jansenist family. 
When forty years old he commenced the study of He- 
brew, and gave translations and comments on the 
prophets (principally on the four greater). In 1789 
appeared his Vues sur la réformation des lois civiles, 
suivies d'un plan et d'une classification de ces lois (Paris, 
2 vols. 8vo), followed by his Psawmes nouvellement tra- 
duits en Francais sur V Hebrew, ete. (Paris, 1809, 3 
vols. 8vo); Psalmi ad Hebraicam veritatem translati, 
etc. (Paris, 1818, 1 vol. 16mo); Vues sur le second 
avenement de Jésus-Christ (Paris, 1818, 1 vol. 8vo); 
Propheties concernant Jésus-Christ et Eglise, éparses 
dans les Livres saints (Paris, 1819, 8vo0); Les Prophetes 
nouvellement traduits de l Hebreu, avec des explic. et des 
notes critiques (Paris, 1820-1822, 9 vols. 8vo); Com- 
mentaire sur Apocalypse (Paris, 1823, 2 vols. 8vo). 
In all these works the Jansenist doctrines are strong- 
ly upheld. It is said of him that Napoleon, on seeing 
him once, said, ‘‘ Voild un magistrat!” He died at 
Paris September 22d, 1823.—Mahul, Annuaire nécrolo- 
gique (Paris, 1823). 

Agion, or rather Hacron (yoy or fyoy ayiwy 
the holy or the most holy place). See Temrie. Aname 
anciently given to the inner portion of the church, 
which was appropriated to the clergy. See Apyrum. 
It was so called because the most sacred services, 
especially the consecration of the Eucharist, were per- 


formed within it. This place had various names. See 
Bema. 
Agmon. See Rusu. 


Agnes, saint and martyr. The acts of her mar- 
tyrdom which have come down to us as written by 
Ambrose are spurious, and nothing further is known 
of her history than what Prudentius relates in the 14th 
Hymn, zeol oredavwy, and Ambrose in lib. i, de Vir- 
gimbus, which amounts to this: Agnes, at the early 
age of twelve or thirteen, having made profession of 
the Christian faith at Rome, was put to the torment to 
induce her to retract, in vain, and the judge ordered 
her to be conveyed to a house of ill fame, hoping that 
fear for her chastity might force her to recant. But 
God preserved his servant in this trial; for, according 
to the tradition, the first man who cast his eyes upon 
her was struck with blindness, and fell nearly dead at 
her feet! Nevertheless the saintly story adds that 
she was immediately delivered over to the executioner 
and was beheaded, according to Ruinart, in 304, or, 
according to Bollandus, in the preceding century. 
Augustine, in his 273d Sermon, declares that he made 
that discourse on the anniversary of the passion of St. 
Agnes, St. Fructuosus, and St. Eulogius, viz., Jan. 21st, 
on which day her festival is celebrated by the Latin, 
Greek, and English Churches. Many churches con- 
tend for the honor of possessing her remains.—Butler, 
Lives of Saints, Jan. 21. 


Agnoé’tz (from ayvoéw, to be ignorant of ), a sect 
which appeared about A.D. 370, adopting the opinions 
of Theophronius of Cappadocia. They questioned the 
omniscience of God, alleging that He knew things past 
only by memory, and things future only by uncertain 
prescience. Ecclesiastical historians mention another 
sect, which in the sixth century followed Themistius, 
deacon of Alexandria. They maintained that Christ 
was ignorant of many things, and particularly of the 
day of judgment (see Colbe, A gnoétismus, Giess. 1654). 
Eulogius, patriarch of Alexandria, ascribes this opin- 
ion to certain solitaries in the neighborhood of Jerusa- 
lem, who cited, in vindication of their opinion, Mark 
xili, 32: ‘Of that day and that hour knoweth no man, 
no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither the 
Son, but the Father.’”—Baronius, A.D. 535; Mosheim, 
Ch, Hist. cent. vi, pt. ii, ch. v, § 9; Walch, Hist. der 
Ketzereien, viii, 644. 

Agnus Dei (Lat. Lamb of God). (I.) A hymn gen- 
erally supposed to have been introduced into the Ro- 
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man Mass service by Pope Sergius I in 688. It is more 
probable that before his time it had been sung by the 
clergy alone, and he only required the laity to join. 
The hymn is founded on John i, 29, begins with the 
words Agnus Dei, and is sung at the close of the mass. 
For a full account of the hymn and its varieties, see 
Pascal, Liturg. Cathol. p. 51. 

CII.) A cake of wax used in the Romish Church, 
stamped with the figure of a lamb supporting the ban- 
ner of the cross. These cakes, being consecrated by 
the pope on the Tuesday after Easter in the first and 
seventh years of his pontificate, are supposed by Ro- 
manists to possess great virtues. They cover them 
with a piece of stuff cut in the form of a heart, and 
carry them very devoutly in their processions. From 
selling these Agni Dei to some, and presenting them 
to others, the Romish clergy and religious officers de- 
rive considerable pecuniary advantage. The practice 
of blessing the Agnus Dei took its rise about the 7th 
or 8th, according to others, about the 14th century. 
Though the efficacy of an Agnus Dei has not been 
declared by Romish Councils, the belief in its vir- 
tues has been strongly and universally established 
in the Church of Rome. Pope Urban V sent to John 
Paleologus, emperor of the Greeks, an Agnus fold- 
ed in fine paper, on which were written verses ex- 
plaining all its properties. These verses declare that 
the Agnus is formed of balm and wax mixed with 
chrism, and that being consecrated by mystical words, 
it possesses the power of removing thunder and dis- 
persing storms, of giving to women with child an easy 
delivery, of preventing shipwreck, taking away sin, 
repelling the devil, increasing riches, and of securing 
against fire. See LAMB. 

CII.) It also signifies, like the Greek word Poterio- 
calymma (zornoto-Kadvp pia), a cloth embroidered with 
the figure of a lamb, with which, in the Greek Church, 
the cup at the Lord’s Supper is covered. 

See generally Fabricius, Bibliogr. Antiquar. ed. 
Schaffhausen, p. 522; Pope Sixtus V, Breve de more 
benedicendi et consecrandi ceream que Agnus Dei voca- 
tur, in the Giornale de’ Letterati d'Italia, xvii, 435; 
Heine, Dissertt. Sacrar. (Amst. 1736), 1. ii, ¢. 12; 
Munter, Svnbilder d. ersten Christen, i, 80 sq.; Ger- 
bert, De cantu et musica sacra, i, 454 sq. 

Agobard (Acosertus, AGOBALDUS, or AGUE- 
BAuDvUS), archbishop of Lyons, was born in 779, but 
whether in France or Spain is uncertain. In 813 he 
was appointed coadjutor of Leidradus, the archbishop 
of Lyons, who was very far advanced in years; and 
in 816 the archbishop retired into the monastery of 
Soissons, having appointed Agobard his successor in 
the episcopal chair. Agobard was driven from his see 
by Louis-le-Débonnaire for having taken an active 
share in deposing him in the assembly of bishops, held 
at Compiegne in 8383. When peace was restored be- 
tween Louis and his sons, Lothaire and Pepin, Ago- 
bard recovered his see. He died at Saintonges, June 
5th, 840. He was considered a man of much genius, 
and of no small learning in theological questions. 
He held liberal views with regard to inspiration. He 
wrote against the Adoptionists, against Ordeal by 
duel, and against various superstitions of the time. 
(See Hundeshagen, De Agobardi vita et scriptis, Giess. 
1831.) His works have been preserved to us by a 
singular accident. Papyrius Massonus, happening to 
enter the shop of a bookbinder at Lyons, as the latter 
was on the point of tearing up a MS. which he held in 
his hands, asked permission to look at it first, which 
he did, and, soon perceiving its value, he rescued it 
from its impending destruction, and shortly after pub- 
lished it. The MS. itself is preserved in the Bibli- 
otheque du Roi at Paris. His works were edited 
Paris, 1606, and again by Baluze (2 vols. 8vo, Paris, 
1666), and by Masson (Paris, 1605). They may also 
be found in Bib. Max. Patr. tom. xiv. 

Agonistici, a branch of the Donatists who spread 
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themselyes through Africa to preach the opinions of 
Donatus, and committed many crimes under pretext 
of doing justice at fairs and such places. Desirous of 
becoming martyrs, they exposed themselves to’ the 
greatest dangers, and sometimes even killed them- 
selves. They were forcibly suppressed under Emperor 
Constans, but existed till the inroad of the Vandals. 
See Donarists. 

Agonizants (Confraternity of the), a society of 
Roman Catholic penitents at Rome (and elsewhere, as 
at Lima in South America), whose chief duty is that of 
prayer for persons condemned to death by the law. 
On the eve of an execution they give notice of it to 
several nunneries, and on the day on which the crim- 
inal is to suffer they cause a great number of masses 
to be said for him. Another confraternity under the 
same name assist at death-beds generally. 

Agony (dywvia), a word generally denoting con- 
test, and especially the contests by wrestling, etc., in 
the public games; whence it is applied metaphorically 
to a'seyere struggle or conflict with pain and suffering 
(Robinson’s Lex. of the N. T.s. v.). Agony is the 
actual struggle with present evil, and is thus distin- 
guished from anguish, which arises from the reflection 
on evil that is past (Crabb’s Lng. Synonymes, 8. v.). 
In the New Testament the word is only used by Luke 
(xx, 44) to describe the fearful struggle which our 
Lord sustained in the garden of Gethsemane (q. v.). 
The circumstances of this mysterious transaction are 
recorded in Matt. xxvi, 36-46; Mark xiv, 32-42; 
Luke xx, 39-48; Heb. v, 7, 8. Luke alone notices 
the agony, the bloody sweat, and the appearance of an 
angel from heaven strengthening him. Matthew and 
Mark alone record the change which appeared in his 
countenance and manner, the complaint which he ut- 
tered of the overpowering sorrows of his soul, and his 
repetition of the same prayer. See BLoopy Swear. 
All agree that he prayed for the removal of what he 
called “‘ this cup,” and are careful to note that he quali- 
fied this earnest petition by a preference of his Father’s 
will to his own; the question is, what does he mean 
by “this cup?” Doddridge and others think that he 
means the instant agony, the trouble that he then act- 
ually endured. But Dr. Mayer (of York, Pa.) argues 
(in the Am, Bibl. Repos. April 1841, p. 294-317), from 
John xviii, 11, that the cup respecting which he prayed 
was one that was then before him, which he had not 
yet taken up to drink, and which he desired, if possi- 
ble, that the Father should remove. It could, there- 
fore, be no other than the death which the Father had 
appointed for him—the death of the cross—with all the 
attending circumstances which aggravated its horror; 
that scene of woe which began with his arrest in the 
garden, and was consummated by his death on Cal- 
vary. Jesus had long been familiar with this pros- 
pect, and had looked to it as the appointed termination 
of his ministry (Matt. xvi, 21; xvii, 9-12; xx, 17, 19, 
28; Mark x, 32-34; John x, 18; xii, 32, 33). But 
when he looked forward to this destination, as the hour 
approached, a chill of horror sometimes came over him, 
and found expression in external signs of distress 
(John xii, 27; comp. Luke xii, 49, 50). But on no 
occasion did he exhibit any very striking evidence of 
perplexity or anguish. He was usually calm and col- 
lected ; and if at any time he gave utterance to feel- 
ings of distress and horror, he still preserved his self- 
possession, and quickly checked the desire which na- 
ture put forth to be spared so dreadful a death. It is, 
therefore, hardly to be supposed that the near approach 
of his sufferings, awful as they were, apart from every 
thing else, could alone have wrought so great a change 
in the mind of Jesus and in his whole demeanor, as 
soon as he had entered the garden. It is manifest 
that something more than the cross was now before 
him, and that he was now placed in a new and hither- 
to untried situation. Dr. Mayer says: “I have no 
hesitation in believing that he was here put upon the 
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trial of his obedience. It was the purpose of God to 
subject the obedience of Jesus to a severe ordeal, in 
order that, like gold tried in the furnace, it might be 
an act of more perfect and illustrious virtue; and for 
this end he permitted him to be assailed by the fiercest 
temptation to disobey his will and to refuse the ap- 
pointed cup. In pursuance of this purpose, the mind 
of Jesus was left to pass under a dark cloud, his views 


| lost their clearness, the Father’s will was shrouded in 


obscurity, the cross appeared in tenfold horror, and 
nature was left to indulge her feelings, and to put 
forth her reluctance.” See Jesus (CHRIST). 

Dr. Mayer admits that thessacred writers have not 
explained what that was, connected in the mind of 
Jesus with the death of the cross, which at this time 
excited in him so distressing a fear. ‘‘ Pious and holy 


| men haye looked calmly upon death in its most terrific 


forms. But the pious and holy man has not had a 
world’s salvation laid upon him; he has not been re- 
quired to be absolutely perfect before God; he has 
known that, if he sinned, there was an advocate and a 
ransom for him. But nothing of this consolation 
could be presented to the mind of Jesus. He knew 
that he must die, as he had lived, without sin; but if 
the extremity of suffering should so far prevail as to 
provoke him into impatience or murmuring, or into a 
desire for revenge, this would be sin; and if he sin- 
ned, all would be lost, for there was no other Saviour, 
In such considerations may probably. be found the re- 
mote source of the agonies and fears which deepened 
the gloom of that dreadful night.” —Kitto, s. v. 

This, however, is not entirely satisfactory. Doubt- 
less there was much of this obscuration of our Saviour’s 
mind [see CrucrIFIX10N]; but it would appear to have 
had reference to another point, and one connected with 
his condition and circumstances at the time, rather 
than with any future act or consequences. The 
apostle’s inspired remark in Heb. v, 7, has not been 
sufficiently attended to by interpreters, ‘‘ Who in the 
days of his flesh, when he had offered up prayers and 
supplications with strong crying and tears, unto Him 
that was able to save him from death, and was heard 
in that [i. ec. as to what] he feared.” We are here 
distinctly informed, respecting this agony of Christ, 
that he was delivered from the object of dread, what- 
ever it was; but this was not true in any sense of his 
future passion, which he suffered, and could not con- 
sistently have expected to have avoided, in its full ex- 
tent. The mission of the angels, also, shows that 
some relief was administered to him on the spot: 
‘““There appeared an angel unto him from heayen 
strengthening him’ (Luke xxii, 43). The strength 
imparted appears to have been physical, thus, as the 
passage in Hebrews intimates, saving him from the 
death which would otherwise have instantly super- 
vened from the force of his emotions. This death 
Jesus was anxious to avoid just at that time; his work 
was not yet done, and the ‘‘cup” of sacrificial atone- 
ment would haye been premature, His heavenly Fa- 
ther, in answer to his prayer, removed it for the time 
from his lips, by miraculously sustaining his bodily 
powers, and his mind soon recovered its usual tone 
of equanimity. The emotions themselves under which 
he labored were evidently the same as those that op- 
pressed him while hanging on the cross, and on other 
occasions in a less degree, namely, a peculiar sense of 
abandonment by God. This distress and perplexity 
cannot be attributed to a mere dread of death in how- 
ever horrid a form, without degrading Christ’s magna- 
nimity below heathen fortitude, and contradicting his 
usually calm allusions to that event, as well as his 
collected endurance of the crucifixion tortures. Nei- 
ther can they well be attributed (as above) to any un- 
certainty as to whether he had thus far fulfilled the 
will of God perfectly, and would be enabled in any 
future emergency to fulfil it as perfectly, without a 
gratuitous contradiction of all his former experience 
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and statements, and assigning him a degree of faith 
unworthy of his character. The position thus assign- 
ed him is incompatible with every thing hitherto in 
his history. Some other explanation must be sought. 
The state of mind indicated in his expiring ery upon 
the cross, ‘‘My God, my God, why hast Tuov for- 
saken me ?” seems to betray the secret ingredient that 
gave the atoning cup its poignant bitterness. This 
appears to have been the consciousness of enduring 
the frown of God in the place of sinful man; without 
which sense of the divine displeasure, by a temporary 


withholding of his benign complacency, personally ex- 


perienced by the Redeemer, although in others’ be- 
half, the full penalty of transgression could not have 
been paid. See AToNEMENT. Jesus must suffer (in 
character) what the sinner would have suffered, and 
this with the concentrated intensity of a world’s in- 
finite guilt. The sacrifice of his human body could 
only have redeemed man’s body; his soul’s beclouded 
anguish alone could represent the sentence passed 
upon men’s souls. This view essentially agrees with 
that taken by Olshausen (Comment. in loc.). 

See Posner, De sudore Chr. sanguineo (Jen. 1665) ; 
Bethem, id. (ib. 1697) ; Clotz. De doloribus anime J.C. 
(Hamb. 1670); Haszeus, De Jesu patiente in horto 
(Brem. 1703); Hekel, Iter Christi trans Cedron (Cygn. 
1676); Hoffman, Jesu anxietas ante mortem (Lips. 
1830); Koepken, De Servatore dolente (Rost. 1723); 
Krackewitz, De Sponsoris animi doloribus (Rost. 
1716); Lange, De Christi angoribus (Lips. 1666) ; 
Nitzsche, De horto Gethsemane (Viteb. 1750); Voétius, 
De agonia Christi, in his Disputt. Theol. ii, 164 sq. ; 
Wolfilin, Christus agonizans (Lubing. 1668); Ziebich, 
In hist. Servatoris dywrZopévov (Viteb. 1744); Zorn, 
Opusc. ii, 530 sq., 300 sq.; Buddensieg, AZatth. (in 
loc.) enarratus et defensus (Lips. 1818); Gurlitt, L2- 
plicatio (in loc.) Matth. (Magdeb. 1800) ; Schuster, in 
Hichhorn’s Bibl. ix, 1012 sq.; Baumgarten, De preca- 
tione Ch. pro avertendo calice (Hal. 1785); Kraft, De 
Ch. calicem deprecante (Erlang. 1770); Neunhéfer, De 
precibus Chr. Gethsemaniticis (Altenb. 1760); Quen- 
stedt, De deprecatione calicis Christi (Viteb. 1675, and 
in Iixenii Thes. dispp. ii, 204 sq.); Scepseophilus, 
Christus in Gethsemane precans (Essl. 1743); Schmid, 
De Chr. calicem passionis deprecante (Lips. 1713); 
Nehring, De precatione Chr. pro avertendo calice (Hal. 
1735); Cyprian, De sudariis Christi (Helmst. 1698, 
1726, also in his Pent. Diss. ii); Gabler, Ueber d. 
Linge der Jesum gestirkt haben soll (in his Theol. 
Journ. xii, 109 sq.); Hilscher, De angelo luctante cum 
Christo (Lips. 1731); Huhn, De apparitione angeli Chr. 
confortantis (Lips. 1747); Pries, Modus confortationis 
angelice illustratus (Rost. 1754); Rosa, Chr. im horto 
Geths. afjlictissimus (Rudolphop. 1744); Carpzov, Spi- 
cileg. ad verba (in loc.) Luc. (Helmst. 1784); Bossuet, 
Kéflexicns sur Vagome de J. C. (in his Guvres, xiv, 
240); Moore, The Nature and Causes of the Agony in 
the Garden (Lond. 1757); Mayer, De confortatione an- 
gélica agonizantis Jesu (Viteb. 1674, 1735). 

Agora, Agorezus. See MARKer. 

Agrammatus. 

Agrarian Regulations. See LANp. 


Agreda, Maria pr, abbess of the Franciscan 
convent of the Immaculate Conception of Agreda, in 
Aragon. She was born April 2d, 1602, of rich and 
pious parents. Her mother, influenced by some 
dream or supposed vision, conceived it to be her duty 
to found a convent of the Immaculate Conception ; 
and, having induced her husband to consent to it, they 
began to build the new monastery on the site of their 
own house. Subsequently, the father assumed the 
Franciscan habit, as his two sons had done previously, 
and Maria, with her mother and younger sister, took 
the veil in the new monastery. She was elected su- 
perior, by dispensation, at twenty-five years of age. 
She belicyed herself commanded from heayen to write 


See UNLEARNED. 
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the life of the Virgin, but seems to have resisted the 
impression for ten years, for it was not till 1637 that 
she commenced it. When it was finished she burned 
it, by direction of her temporary confessor, who exer- 
cised, in so doing, a more sound discretion than her 
ordinary confessor, who directed her to write it again, 
which she did, and finished it in 1660. As soon as it 
appeared it was justly condemned by the censors in 
Spain, Portugal, Rome, and Germany, and by the 
Faculty of Theology at Paris (the Sorbonne), in 1696. 
The title of the book, which is written in Spanish, 
and is filled with the wildest extravagances and much 
that is immodest, is ‘‘The Mystical City of God” 
(Mistica Ciudad de Dios, Perpignan, 1690, 4 vols. Ant- 
werp, 1692, 3 vols. and oft. ; French translat. by Croi- 
zet, Marseilles, 1696, 3 vols.). Eusebius Amort, theolo- 
gian of Cardinal Lercari, declares that the book was 
inserted in the Index at Rome in 1710, but that sub- 
sequently, during the pontificate of Benedict XIII, 
there appéared a decree permitting it to be read. 
Nevertheless, he asserts that he saw in the hands 
of Nicolas Ridolphus, then the secretary of the con- 
gregation of the Index, another and later decree, an- 
nulling the first, and declaring that it had been sur- 
reptitiously obtained. ‘' At first,’? says Amort, ‘I 
wondered why this latter decree of Benedict XIII had 
not been published; but my surprise ceased when [| 
found that they had already commenced the process 
of the beatification of the venerable Maria de Agreda }” 
See Amort, De Levelationibus, etc., Augsburg, 1744, 
and, on the other side, a long series of articles by Don 
Gueranger, Benedictine of Solesmes, in Univers, 1859. 


Agric6la, Francis, canon and curate of Rodin: 
ges, and afterward of Sittarden, in the duchy of Ju- 
liers, celebrated for his erudition. He died in 1621, 
leaving the following works: 1. Libri quatuor Eve n- 
gelicarum Demcnstrationum (Cologne, 1578); 2. Loct 
preciput S. Scrip. de Sacerdotit Institutione et Officio 
(Lugd. 1597). 


AgricG6la, John (called Magister Islebius), said to 
be the founder of the sect of Antinomians (q. v.); 
born April 20th, 1492, at Eisleben, in Upper Saxony. 
Tis real name was Schnitter or Schneider, which he 
Latinized, according to the custom of the time. He 
studied philosophy and theology at Wittenberg, where 
he was distinguished for his learning and virtue, and 
taught in the university for several years. At Kisle- 
ben he became distinguished as a preacher. In 1526 
he was present at the diet of Spires, with the elect- 
or of Saxony and the count of Mansfeld; he also 
subscribed the confession of Augsburg, although he 
subsequently differed from it in many things. In 
1538 he began to preach ‘‘ against the Law,” and, for 
a time, Antinomianism appeared likely to spread; but 
Luther opposed the new error with so much force that 
the sect was suppressed in its infancy; and Agricola, 
at least in form, renounced his heresy (see Nitzsche, 
De Antinomismo Jo. Agricole, Viteb. 1804). Having 
retired to Berlin, he became preacher to the elector of 
Brandenburg, in 1540. In 1537 he signed the Arti- 
cles of Smalcald, excepting, however, the additional 
article on the primacy of the pope. Together with 
Julius Phlugius (Pflug), bishop of Nuremberg, and 
Michael Helden, titular bishop of Sidon, he composed 
the celebrated Jnterim of Charles V. He endeavored, 
in vain, to appease the Adiaphoristic controversy (q. 
y.), and died at Berlin, September 22d, 1566. His 
works are: 1. Comment. in Evang. Luce (Nurem. 1525) ; 
2. Comment. in Ep. Pauli ad Coloss. (Wittenb. 1527); 
3. A Collection and Explication of three hundred Ger- 
man Proverbs (Magdeburg, 1526. The best edition, 
Wittenberg, 1592, contains seven hundred and fifty 
proverbs) ; 4. Comment. in Ep. Pauli ad Titum (Ha- 
guenan. 1530); 5. Refutation of Thomas Muncer’s Ex- 
plication of Psalm xix; 6. Antinomia, with its Refuta- 
tion by Luther (Witten, 1538) ; 7. Antinomice Theses ; 
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8. Historia Passionis et Mortis Christi (Strasb. 1543) ; 
9. Formule Pueriles (Berlin, 1561); 10. Kpistola de 
Capitibus Doctrine Eccl. (Wittenb. 1613); 11. The 
Lives of the Saints, in German (Cologne, 1618).—Cor- 
des, Joh. Agricola’s Schr. moglichst verzeichnet (Alton. 
1817); Mosheim, Ch. Hist. cent. xvi, § 3, part ii, ch. 
25; Hook, Lec. Biog. vol. i, s. v.; Bretschneider, in 
the Theol. Stud. ii, 741. See ANTINOMIANISM. 

Agriculture, the art or profession of cultivating 
the soil. See Farm; TILLAGE. 

I. History.—The antiquity of agriculture is indi- 
eated in the brief history of Cain and Abel, when it 
tells us that the former was a “‘tiller of the ground,” 
and brought some of the fruits of his labor as an offer- 
ing to God (Gen. iv, 2, 3), and that part of the ultimate 
curse upon him was, ‘‘ When thou tillest the ground, 
it shall not henceforth yield to thee her strength” (iv, 
12). Of the actual state of agriculture before the Del- 
uge we knownothing. See AnreprLuvians. What- 
ever knowledge was possessed by the Old World was 
doubtless transmittcd to the New by Noah and his 
sons; and that this knowledge was considerable is im- 
plied in the fact that one of the operations of Noah, 
when he ‘‘ began to be a husbandman,” was to plant 
a vineyard, and to make wine with the fruit (Gen. ix, 
2). There are few agricultural notices belonging to 
the patriarchal period, but they suffice to show that 
the land of Canaan was in a state of cultivation, and 
that the inhabitants possessed what were at a later 
date the principal products of the soil in the same 
country. It is reasonable, therefore, to conclude that 
the modes of operation were then similar to those 
which we afterward find among the Jews in the same 
country, and concerning which our information is more 
exact. See ARABIA. 

Agriculture was little cared for by the patriarchs ; 
more so, however, by Isaac and Jacob than by Abra- 
ham (Gen. xxvi, 12; xxxvii, 7), in whose time prob- 
ably, if we except the lower Jordan valley (xiii, 10), 
there was little regular culture in Canaan. Thus 
Gerar and Shechem seem to have been cities where 
pastoral wealth predominated. The herdmen strove 
with Isaac about his wells; about his crop there was 
no contention (xx, 14; xxxiv, 28). In Joshua’s time, 
as shown by the story of the ‘‘ Eshcol” (Num. xiii, 
23-24), Canaan was found in a much more advanced 
agricultural state than when Jacob had left it (Deut. 
viii, 8), resulting probably from the severe experience 
of famines, and the example of Egypt, to which its peo- 
ple were thus led. The pastoral life was-the means 
of keeping the sacred race, while yet a family, distinct 
from mixture and locally unattached, especially while 
in Egypt. When, grown into a nation, they conquer- 
ed their future seats, agriculture supplied a similar 
check on the foreign intercourse and speedy demoral- 
ization, especially as regards idolatry, which com- 
merce would have caused. Thus agriculture became 
the ‘basis of the Mosaic commonwealth (Michaelis, 
xxxvii-xli). It tended to check also the freebooting 
and nomad life, and made a numerous offspring prof- 
itable, as it was already honorable by natural senti- 
ment and by law. Thus, too, it indirectly discouraged 
slavery, or, where it existed, made the slave some- 
what like a son, though it made the son also some- 
what of a slave. Taken in connection with the in- 
alienable character of inheritances, it gave each man 
and each family a stake in the soil, and nurtured a 
hardy patriotism. ‘The land is Mine” (Lev. xxv, 
23) was a dictum which made agriculture likewise the 
basis of the theocratic relation. Thus every family 
felt its own life with intense keenness, and had its di- 
vine tenure which it was to guard from alienation. 
The prohibition of culture in the sabbatical year form- 
ed, under this aspect, a kind of rent reserved by the 
Divine Owner. Landmarks were deemed sacred (Deut. 
xix, 14), and the inalienability of the heritage was in- 
sured by its reversion to the owner in the year of ju- 
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bilee; so that only so many years of occupancy could 
be sold (Lev. xxv, 8-16, 23-35). The prophet Isaiah 
(v, 8) denounces the contempt of such restrictions by 
wealthy grandees who sought to ‘‘add field to field,” 
erasing families and depopulating districts. See LANp, 

In giving to the Israelites possession of a country 
already under cultivation, it was the Divine intention 
that they should keep up that cultivation, and become 
themselves an agricultural people; and im doing this 
they doubtless adopted the practices of agriculture 
which they found already established in the country. 
This may have been the more necessary, as agriculture 
is a practical art; and those of the Hebrews who were 
acquainted with the practices of Egyptian husbandry 
had died in the wilderness; and even had they lived, 
the processes proper to a hot climate and alluvial soil, 
watered by river inundation, like that of Egypt, al- 
though the same in essential forms, could not have been 
altogether applicable to so different a country as Pal- 
estine. See Kaypr. 

Il. Weather, ctc.—As the nature of the seasons lies 
at the root of all agricultural operations, it should be 
noticed that the variations ef sunshine and rain, which 
with us extend throughout the year, are in Palestine 
confined chiefly to the latter part of autumn and the 
winter. During all the rest of the year the sky is al- 
most uninterruptedly cloudless, and rain very rarely 
falls. The autumnal rains usually commence at the 
latter end of October or beginning of November, not 
suddenly, but by degrees, which gives opportunity to 
the husbandman to sow his wheat and barley. The 
rains continue during November and December, but 
afterward they occur at longer intervals, and rain is 
rare after March, and almost never occurs as late as 
May. The cold of winter is not severe; and as the 
ground is never frozen, the labors of the husbandman 
are not entirely interrupted. Snow falls in different 


~parts of the country, but never lies long on the ground. 


In the plains and valleys the heat of summer is op- 
pressive, but not in the more elevated tracts. In 
these high grounds the nights are cool, often with 
heavy dew. ‘The total absence of rain in summer soon 
destroys the verdure of the fields, and gives to the 
general landscape, even in the high country, an aspect 
of drought and barrenness. No green thing remains 
but the foliage of the scattered fruit-trees, and occasion- 
al vineyards and fields of millet. Im autumn the 
whole land becomes dry and parched, the cisterns are 
nearly empty, and all nature, animate and inanimate, 
looks forward with longing for the return of the rainy 
season. In the hil-country the time of harvest is 
later than in the plains of the Jordan and of the sea- 
coast. The barley harvest is about a fortnight earlier 
than that of wheat. In the plain of the Jordan the 
wheat harvest is early in May; in the plains of the 
ccast and of Esdraelon, it is toward the latter end of 
that month, and in the hills not until June. The gen- 
eral vintage is in September, but the first grapes ripen 
in July ; and from that time the towns are well sup- 
plied with this fruit—Robinson, Biblical Researches, 
ii, 96-100. See PALESTINE. 

The Jewish calendar (q. v.), as fixed by the three 
great festivals, turned on the seasons of green, ripe, 
and fully-gathered produce. Hence, if the season was 
backward, or, owing to the imperfections of a non-as- 
tronomical reckoning, seemed to be so, a month was 
intercalated. This rude system was fondly retained 
long after mental progress and foreign intercourse 
placed a correct calendar within their power; so that 
notice of a Veadar, i. e. second or intercalated Adar, 
on account of the lambs being not yet of a paschal 
size, and the barley not forward enough for the Abid 
(green sheaf), was sent to the Jews of Babylon and 
Egypt (Ugol. de Re Rust. v, 22) early in the season. 
See Timr. The year, ordinarily consisting of twelve 
months, was divided into six agricultural periods, as 
follows (Mishna, Tosaphta Taanith, ch. i): ‘ 
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(1.) SOWING TIME, 
ginning about au- | 
tumnal equinox . 


Tisri, latter half, is 


MEAnC Hosa Early rain due. 


(2.) UNRIPE TIME, 
Kisleu, latter half. 
Tebeth. 
Sebat, former half. 
(3.) COLD SEASON. 
Sebat, latter half 
INGEN 5 a COO AORODUD RETTIG ACTOS CHORD 
Va eI rciatecrsrcrars. ctetnie) wvers tinievere) av creieunis 
Nisan, former half 


Latter rain due, 


(4.) HARVEST TIME, 


: Beginning about ver- 
Nisam Latter, Dalits. cie.nc.e-e e\sie<.cicois / nalequinox. Barley 
if green, Passover. 
jar. 
PiVAN gy LOLMOL NAlfy, <i <re;-1s1e)cinsa c\eiaijeinse pi neat apes Eente- 
LOLUACE Alf. crore.cyoie)s [aren cjsiuine Baste 
(5.) SUMMER. - 
Sivan, latter half. 
Tammuz. 
Ab, former half. 
(G.) SULTRY SEASON, 
Ab, latter half. 
Elul. 
PEISTAs LOMMICTN ALL rer oraievalersie/osels s1s.0is/<101s\¢ Ingathering of fruits. 


Thus the six months from mid Tisri to mid Nisan were 
mainly occupied with the process of cultivation, and 
the rest with the gathering of the fruits. Rain was 
commonly expected soon after the autumnal equinox, 
or mid Tisri; and if by the first of Kisleu none had 
fallen, a fast was proclaimed (Mishna, Taanith, ch. i). 
The common Scriptural expressions of the ‘ early” | 
and the “latter rain” (Deut. xi, 14; Jer. v, 24; Hos. 
vi, 3; Zech. x, 1; Jam. v, 7) are scarcely confirmed 
by modern experience, the season of rains being un- 
broken (Robinson, i, 41, 429; iii, 96), though perhaps 


the fall is more strongly marked at the beginning and | winter, and the dews of spring, 


the end of it. The consternation caused by the fail- 
ure of the former rain is depicted in Joeli, ii; and this 
prophet seems to promise that and the latter rain to- 
gether ‘‘in the first month,” i. e. Nisan (ii, 23). See 
Ran. 

Its plenty of water from natural sources made Ca- 
naan a contrast to rainless Egypt (Deut. viii, 7; xi, 
8-12). Nor was the peculiar Egyptian method of hor- 


ticulture alluded to in Deut. xi, 10 unknown, though | 


less prevalent in Palestine. That peculiarity seems 

to have consisted in making in the fields square shal- 

low beds, like our salt-pans, surrounded by a raised 

border of earth to keep in the water, which was then 

turned from one sayjare to another by pushing aside 

the mud, to open one and close the next, with the 

foot. Robinson, however, describes a different proc- 

ess, to which he thinks this passage refers (Mes. i, 

542 ; ii, 351; iii, 21), as still in use likewise in Pales- 

tine. There irrigation (including under the term all | 

appliances for making the water available) was as 

essential as drainage in our region; and for this the 

large extent of rocky surface, easily excavated for cis- 

terns and ducts, was most useful. Even the plain of 

Jericho is watered not by canals from the Jordan, | 
since the river lies below the land, but by rills con- 
verging from the mountains. In these features of the 
country lay its expansive resources to meet the wants 
of a multiplying population. The lightness of agri- 
cultural labor in the plains set free an abundance. of | 
hands for the task of terracing and watering, and the 
result gave the highest stimulus to industry. See Ir- 
RIGATION. 

III. Soil, eic.—The Israelites probably found in Ca- 
naan a fair proportion of woodland, which their neces- 
sities, owing to the discouragement of commerce, must 
have led them to reduce (Josh. xvii, 18). But even 
in early times timber seems to have been far less used 
for building material than among Western nations ; 
the Israelites were not skilful hewers, and imported | 
both the timber and the workmen (1 Kings y, 6, 8). 
No store of wood-fuel seems to have been kept; ovens 
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| was less scope for it. 


jneglected (Ley. 
/ but after the captivity it was more observed. 
‘remarkable institution the Hebrews were also trained 
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were heated with such things as dung and hay (Ezek. 
iv, 12,15; Mal. iv, 13); and, in any case of sacrifice 
on an emergency, some, as we should think, unusual 
source of supply is constantly mentioned for the wood 
(1 Sam. vi, 14; 2 Sam. xxiv, 22; 1 Kings xix, 21; 
comp. Gen. xxii, 3, 6,7). All this indicates a non- 
abundance of timber, and implies that nearly all the 
arable soil was under’ culture, or, at least, used for pas- 
turage. See Forest. 

The geological characters of the soil in Palestine 
have never been satisfactorily stated; but the differ- 
ent epithets of description which trav ellers employ, 
enable us to know that it differs considerably, both in 
its appearance and character, in different parts of the 
land; but wherever soil of any kind exists, even to a 
very slight depth, it is found to be highly fertile. As 
parts of Palestine are hilly, and as hills have seldom 
much depth of soil, the mode of cultivating them in 
terraces was anciently, and is now much employed. 
A series of low stone walls, one above another, across 
the face of the hill, arrest the soil brought down by 
the rains, and afford a series of levels for the opera- 
tions of the husbandman. This mode of cultivation is 
usual in Lebanon, and is not unfrequent in Palestine, 
where the remains of terraces across the hills, in vari- 
ous parts of the country, attest the extent to which it 
was anciently carried. This terrace cultivation has 
necessarily increased or declined with the population. 
If the people were so few that the valleys afforded 
sufficient food for them, the more difficult culture of 
the hills was neglected ; but when the population was 
too large for the valleys to satisfy with bread, then 
the hills were laid under cultivation. See Vinnyarp. 

In such a climate as that of Palestine, water is the 
great fertilizing agent. The rains of autumn and 
suffice for the ordinary 
objects of agriculture; but the ancient inhabitants 
were able, in some parts, to avert even the aridity 
which the summer droughts occasioned, and to keep 
up a garden-like verdure, by means of aqueducts com- 
municating with the Lrooks and rivers (Ps. i, 3; Ixy, 
108) Provide te isasscxx 20x xii, 20; Tos. 
xii, 11). Hence springs, fountains, and rivulets were 
as much esteemed by husbandmen as by shepherds 
(Josh. xv, 19; Judg. i, 15). The soil was also clear- 
ed of stones, and carefully cultivated; and its fertility 
was increased by the ashes to which the dry stubble 
and herbage were occasionally reduced by being burn- 
ed over the surface of the ground (Prov. XXiv, 31; 
Isa. vii, 23; xxxii, 18). Dung and, in the neighbor- 
hood of: Jerusalem, the blood of animals were also used 
to enrich the soil (2 Kings ix, 37; Ps. lxxxiii, 10; 
Isa. xxv, 10; Jer. ix, 22; Luke xiv, 84,35). A rabbi 
limits the quantity to three heaps of ten half-cors, or 
about 380 gallons, to each seah (q. v.) of grain, and 
| wishes the quantity in each heap, rather than their 
number, to be increased if the ficld be large (Mishna, 
Shebdith, iii, 2). Nor was the great usefulness of 
sheep to the soil unrecognised (ib. 4), though, owing 
to the general distinctness of the pastoral life, there 
See MANURE. 

That the soil might not be exhausted, it was order~ 
ed that every seventh year should be a sabbath of rest 
to the land: there was then to be no sowing or reap- 
| ing, no pruning of vines or olives, no vintage or gath- 
ering of fruits; and whatever grew of itself was to be 
left to the poor, the stranger, and the beasts of the 
field (Lev. xxv, 1-7; Deut. xv, 1-10). But such an 
observance required more faith than the Israelites were 
prepared to exercise. It was for a long time utterly 
xxvl, 34, 35; 2 Chron. xxxvi, 21), 
By this 


to habits of economy and foresight, and invited to ex- 
ercise a large degree of trust in the bountiful provi- 
dence of their Divine King. See SABBATICAL YEAR. 

A change in the climate of Palestine, caused by in- 
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crease of population and the clearance of trees, must 
have taken place before the period of the N. T. A 
further change, caused by the decrease of skilled agri- 
cultural labor, e. g. in irrigation and terrace-making, 
has since ensued, Not only this, but the great varie- 
ty of elevation and local character in so small a com- 
pass of country necessitates a partial and guarded ap- 
plication of general remarks (Robinson, i, 507, 553, 
554; iii, 595; Stanley, Palestine, p. 118-126). Yet 
wherever industry is secure, the soil still asserts its 
old fertility. The Hauran (Perwa) is as fertile as 
Damascus, and its bread enjoys the highest reputation. 
The black and fat, but light soil about Gaza, is said to 
hold so much moisture as to be very fertile with little 
rain. Here, as in the neighborhood of Beyrtt, is a 
vast olive-ground, and the very sand of the shore is 
said to be fertile if watered. See WATER. 

IV. Crops and Fields.—Under the term 435, dagan’, 
which we translate ‘‘ grain” and “corn,” the He- 
brews comprehended almost every object of field cul- 
ture. Syria, including Palestine, was regarded by 
the ancients as one of the first countries for corn 
(Pliny, Hist. Nat. xviii, 7). Wheat was abundant 
and excellent; and there is still one bearded sort, the 
ear of which is three times as heavy, and contains 
twice as many grains as our common English wheat 
(Irby and Mangles, p. 472). Barley was also much 
cultivated, not only for bread, but because it was the 
only kind of corn which was given to beasts; for oats 
and rye do not grow in warm climates. Hay was not 
in use; and therefore the barley was mixed with chop- 
ped straw to form the food of cattle (Gen. xxiv, 25, 
32; Judg. xix, 19, etc.). Other kinds of field culture 
were millet, spelt, various species of beans and peas, 
pepperwort, cummin, cucumbers, melons, flax, and 
perhaps cotton. Many other articles might be men- 
tioned as being now cultivated in Palestine; but, as 
their names do not occur in Scripture, it is difficult 
to know whether they were grown there in ancient 
times or not. The cereal crops of constant mention 
are wheat and barley, and more rarely rye and mil- 
lei(?). Of the two former, together with the vine, 
olive, and fig, the use of irrigation, the plough and the 
harrow, mention is found in the book of Job (xxxi, 
RORM RY, O35 SEIN, (Os XXIX, 937 xxXxix “10\S .“Lwo 
kinds of cummin (the black variety called “ fitches,” 
Is. xxviii, 27), and such podded plants as beans and 
lentiles, may be named among the staple produce. 
To these, later writers add a great variety of garden 
plants, e. g. kidney-beans, peas, lettuce, endive, leek, 
garlic, onion, melon, cucumber, cabbage, etc. (Mishna, 
Kilaim, i, 2). The produce which formed Jacob’s 
present was of such kinds as would keep, and had 
kept during the famine (Gen. xliii, 11). The ancient 
Hebrews had little notion of green or root crops grown 
for fodder, nor was the long summer drought suitable 
for them. Barley supplied food both to man and 
beast, and the plant called in Ezek. iy, 9 ‘‘ millet,” 
m5, dochan’ (the holeus dochna of Linn, according to 
Gesenius, Heb. Lex. s. v.), was grazed while green, 
and its ripe grain made into bread. In the later pe- 
riod of more adyanced irrigation the mom, tiltan’ , 
“fenugreek”? (Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. col. 2601), occurs 
(Mishna, Maaseroth, i), also the MMW, shach’ath, a 
clover, apparently, given cut (Mishna, Peah, v, 5). 
Mowing (73, gez, Am. vi, 1; Ps. Ixxii, 6) and hay- 
making were familiar processes, but the latter had no 
express word ; 493M, chatsir’, standing both for grass 
and hay, a token of a hot climate, where the grass 
may become hay as it stands. The yield of the land, 
besides fruit from trees, was technically distinguished 
as HNAIN, tebuah’, produce, including apparently all 
cereal plants, N°2NP, kitniyoth’, pod-fruits (nearly 
equivalent to the Latin legumen), and NOMA WAST, 
zaruney” ginna’, garden seeds (Buxtorf, 7d. col. 693), 
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while the simple word seeds (j"252%, zarunin’) was 
used also generically for all seed, including all else 
which was liable to tithe, for which purpose the dis- 
tinction seems to have existed. (See Otho, Lex. Rabb. 
p. 17 sq.). See Borany. 

The rotation of crops, familiar to the Egyptians 
(Wilkinson, ii, p. 4), can hardly have been unknown 
tothe Hebrews. Sowing a field with divers seeds was 
forbidden (Deut. xxii, 9), and minute directions are 


| given by the rabbis for arranging a seeded surface 


with great variety, yet avoiding the juxtaposition of 
heterogenea. Some of these arrangements are shown 
in the annexed drawings (from-Surenhusius’s Mischna, 


Rabbinical Forms of Planting. : 


i, 120). Three furrows’ interval was the prescribed 
margin (Kilaim, ii, 6). The blank spaces represent 
such margins, often tapering to save ground. In a 
vineyard wide spaces were often left between the vines, 
for whose roots a radius of four cubits was allowed, 
and the rest of the space cropped; so herb-gardens 
stood in the midst of vineyards (Peah, v, 5). Similar 
arrangements were observed in the case of a field of 
grain with olives about and amidst it. 


Anciently, as now, in Palestine and the East the 
arable lands were not divided into fields by fences, as 
in most countries. The ripening products therefore 
presented an expanse of culture unbroken, although 
perhaps variegated, in a large view, by the difference 
of the products grown. The boundaries of lands ‘were 
therefore marked by stones as landmarks, which, even 
in patriarchal times, it was deemed a heinous wrong 
to remove (Job xxiv, 2); and the law pronounced a 
curse upon those who, without authority, disturbed 
them (Deut. xix, 14; xxvii, 17). The walls and 
hedges which are occasionally mentioned in Scripture’ 
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belonged to orchards, gardens, and vineyards. See 
GarvEN. Fields and floors were not commonly en- 
closed ; vineyards mostly were, with a tower and oth- 
er buildings (Num. xxii, 24; Psa. Ixxx, 13; Isa. v, 5; 
Matt. xxi, 33; comp. Jud. vi, 11). Banks of mud 
from ditches were also used. See WALL. 

With regard to occupancy, a tenant might pay a 
fixed moneyed rent (Cant. viii, 11)—in which case he 
was called "D4, soker’, a mercenary, and was com- 
pellable to keep the ground in good order—or a stipu- 
lated share of the fruits (2 Sam. ix, 10; Matt. xxi, 
34), often’a half or a third; but local custom was the 
only rule; in this case he was called barn, mekabbel’ , 
lessee, and was more protected, the owner sharing the 
loss of a short or spoiled crop; so, in case of locusts, 
blight, etc., the year’s rent was to be abated; or he 
might receive such share as a salary—an inferior po- 
sition — when the term which described him was 
“Din, choker’ , manager on shares (Buxtorf, Lex. Talm, 
col. 1955). It was forbidden to sow flax during a short 
occupancy (hence leases for terms of years would seem 
to have been common), lest the soil should be unduly 
exhausted (comp. Virgil, Georg. i, 77). A passer-by 
might eat any quantity of corn or grapes, but not 
reap or carry off fruit (Deut. xxiii, 24, 25; Matt. xii, 
Dy. 
The rights of the corner (q. v.) to be left, and of 
gleaning (q. v.), formed the poor man’s claim on the 
soil for support. Tor his benefit, too, a sheaf forgot- 
ten in carrying to the floor was to be left; so, also, 
with regard to the vineyard and the olive-grove (Lev. 
xix, 9,10; Deut. xxiv, 19). Besides, there seems a 
probability that every third year a second tithe, be- 
sides the priests’, was paid for the poor (Deut. xiv, 
28; xxvi, 12; Amosiv,4; Tob.i,7; Joseph. Anz. iv, 
8,22). On this doubtful point of the poor man’s tithe 
(22 W272, maasar’ ani’) sec a learned note by Su- 
renhusius, ad Peah, viii, 2. See Tire. These 
rights, in case two poor men were partners in occu- 
pancy, might be conveyed by each to the other for 
half the field, and thus retained between them (Mai- 
mon. ad Peah, v, 5). Sometimes a charitable owner 
declared his ground common, when its fruits, as those 
of the sabbatical year, went to the poor. For three 
years the fruit of newly-planted trees was deemed un- 
circumcised and forbidden; in the fourth it was holy, 
as first-fruits; in the fifth it might be ordinarily eat- 
en (Mishna, Orluh, passim). See Poor. 

V. Agricultural Operations and Implements.—Of late 
years much light has been thrown upon the agricultu- 
ral operations and implements of ancient times, by 
the discovery of various representations on the sculp- 
tured monuments and painted tombs of Egypt, and 
(to some degree) of Assyria. As these agree sur- 
prisingly with the notices in the Bible, and, indeed, 
differ little from what we still find employed in Syria 
and Egypt, it is very safe to receive them as guides 
on the present subject (see also Gorse’s Assyria, p. 
560). 

1. Ploughing has always been a light and superficial 
operation in the East. At first, the ground was open- 
ed with pointed sticks; then a kind of hoe was em- 
ployed; and this, in many parts of the world, is still 


Oriental Hoeing. From the Egyptian monuments. 


used as a substitute for the plough. But the plough 
was known in Egypt and Syria before the Hebrews 
became cultivators (Job i, 14). At first it was little 
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more than a stout branch of a tree, from which pro- 
jected another limb, shortened and pointed. This, 
being turned into the ground, made the furrow ; 
while at the farther end of the larger branch was fast- 
ened a transverse yoke, to which the oxen were har- 
nessed. Afterward a handle to guide the plough was 
added. The Syrian plough is, and doubtless was, 
light enough for a man to carry in his hand (Russell’s 
Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, i, 73). The plough, probably, 


Modern Syrian Ploughing. 


was like the Egyptian, and the process of ploughing 
like that called scarificatio by the Romans (‘‘ Syria 
tenui sulco arat,” Plin. xviii, 47), one yoke of oxen 
mostly sufficing to draw it. Mountains and rough 
places were hoed (Isa. vii, 5; Maimon. ad Mishn. vi, 


Ancient Egyptians Hoeing and Sowing the Land, and telling 
Trees. 
2; Robinson, iii, 595, 602-3). The breaking up of new 
land was performed, as with the Romans, in ‘‘ early 
spring” (vere novo). Such new ground and fallows, the 
use of which latter was familiar to the Jews (Jer. iv, 
3; Hos. x, 12), were cleared cf stones and of thorns 
(Is. v, 2; Gemara Merosol. ad loc.) early in the year, 
sowing or gathering from ‘‘ among thorns” being a 
proverb for slovenly husbandry (Job vy, 5; Prov. 
xxiv, 30, 31; Robinson, ii, 127). Virgin land was 
ploughed a second time. The proper words are MD, 
pathach’, to open, and “7D, sadad’, to level (by cross 
ploughing, Varro, De Re Rustica, i, 32); both are dis- 
tinctively used in Is. xxviii, 24. Land already tilled 
was ploughed before the rains, that the moisture might 
the better penetrate (Maimon. ap. Ugol. De Re Rust. 
vy, 11). Rain, however, or irrigation (Is. xxxii, 20) 
prepared the soil for the sowing, as may be inferred 
from the prohibition to irrigate till the gleaning was 
over, lest the poor should suffer (Peah, v, 3); and 
such sowing often took place without previous plough- 
ing, the seed, as in the parable of the sower, being 
scattered broadcast, and ploughed in afterward, the 


Ancient Egyptian Ploughing after Sowing. 


roots of the late crop being so far decayed as to serve 
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for manure (Fellows, Asia Minor, p. 72). Where the 
soil was heavier, the ploughing was best done dry 
(“dum sicca tellure licet,” Virg. Georg. i, 214); and 
there, though not generally, the hoeing (sarriti, 
“a3, iddur’, dressing), and even the liratio, or ridg- 
ing, of Roman husbandry, performed with ¢abul@ af- 
fixed to the sides of the share, might be useful (see 
Smith’s Dict. of Class. Antig. s. vy. Aratrum). But 
the more formal routine of heavy western soils must 
not be made the standard of such a naturally fine 
tilth as that of Palestine generally (comp. Columella, 
ii, 12). During the rains, if not too heavy, or be- 
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tween their two periods, would be the best time for 
these operations; thus 70 days before the passover 
was the time prescribed for sowing for the *‘ wave- 
sheaf,” and, probably, therefore, for that of barley 
generally. The plough was drawn by oxen, which 
were sometimes urged by a scourge (Isa. x, 26; Na- 
hum iii, 2), but oftener by a long staff, furnished at 
one end with a flat piece of metal for clearing the 
plough, and at the other with a spike for goading the 
oxen. This ox-goad (q. v.) might easily be used as a 
spear (Judg. iii, 31; 1 Sam. xiii, 21). Sometimes men 
followed the plough with hoes to break the clods (Isa. 


XxXviii, 24); but in later times a kind of harrow was 
employed, which appears to have been then, as now, 
merely a thick block of wood, pressed down by a 
weight, or by a man sitting on it, and drawn over the 
ploughed field. See PLoven. 

2. Sowing.—The ground, having been ploughed as 
soon as the autumnal rains had mollified the soil, was 
fit, by the end of October, to receive the seed; and the 
sowing of wheat continued, in different situations, 
through November into December. Barley was not 
generally sown till January and February. The seed 
appears to have been sown and harrowed at the same 
time, although sometimes it was ploughed in by a 
cross furrow. See Sowrne. 

Occasionally, however, the sowing was by patches 
only in well-manured spots, a process called 77A272, 
menammer’, variegating like a leopard, from its spot- 


Ancient Egyptians Ploughing and Hoeing. ; ; 
1. Breaks tne clods of earth after the plough has passed; 2. Holds the plough; 3. The driver; 4. A barrel, probably contain- 
ing the seed; 5, Talks with another ploughman. 
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ted appearance, as represented in the accompanying 
drawing by Surenhusius (i, 45) to illustrate the 
Mishna. 


Jewish Field sown in Clumps. 


3. Ploughing in the Seed.—The Egyptian paintings 
illustrate the Scriptures by showing that in those soils 
which needed no previous preparation by the hoe (for 
breaking the clods) the sower followed the plough, 
holding in the left hand a basket of seed, which he 


Ancient Egyptians Ploughing and Sowing. 


scattered with the righf. hand, while another person 
filled a fresh basket. We also see that the mode of 
sowing was what we call ‘‘ broadeast,”’ in which the 
seed is thrown loosely over the field (Matt. xiii, 3-8). 
In Egypt, when the levels were low, and the water 
had continued long upon the land, they often dispensed 
with the plough altogether; and probably, like the 
present inhabitants, broke up the ground with hoes, 
or simply dragged the moist mud with bushes after 
the seed had been thrown upon the surface. To this 
cultivation without ploughing Moses probably alludes 
(Deut. xi, 10), when he tells the Hebrews that the 
land to which they were going was not like the land 
of Egypt, where they ‘‘ sowed their seed, and watered 
it with their foot, as a garden of herbs.” It seems, 
however, that even in Syria, in sandy soils, they sow 
without ploughing, and then plough down the seed 
(Russell’s N. H. of Aleppo, i, 78, etc.). It does not 
appear that any instrument resembling our harrow 


was known ; the word 730, sadad’, rendered to har- 


row, in Job xxxix, 10, means literally to break the 
clods, and is so rendered in Isa. xxviii, 24; Hos. x, 
11; and for this purpose the means used have been 
already indicated. 
important. It shows that this breaking of the clods 
was not always by the hand, but that some kind of in- 
strument was drawn by an animal over the ploughed 
field, most probably the rough log which is still in use. 
See HArrow. The readiest way of brushing over 
the soil is by means of a bundle composed simply of 
thorn bushes. In highly-irrigated spots the seed was 
trampled in by cattle (Isa. xxxii, 20) as in Egypt by 
goats (Wilkinson, i, p. 39, 2d ser.). 

4. Harvest.—The custom of watching ripening crops 
and threshing-floors against theft or damage (Robin- 
son, i, 490; ii, 18, 83, 99) is probably ancient. Thus 
Boaz slept on the floor (Ruth iii, 4, 7). Barley ripen- 
ed a week or two before wheat; and, as fine harvest 
weather was certain (Proy. xxvi, 1; 1 Sam. xii, 17; 
Amos iy, 7), the crop chiefly varied with the quantity 


The passage in Job, however, is 


as 
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eh Ancient Egyptians Treading in the Grain. 
» Goats tramping in the grain, when sown in the field, after the water had subsided; 6 is sprinkli Q 
, ‘ i fie ad subs H $ sprinkling the seed from the 
basket he holds in his left hand, the others are driving the goats over the groundy The hieroglyphic word aboye, Sk, or 
Ska, signifies ‘‘ tillage,” and is followed by the demonstrative sign, a plough. eee 
of timely rain. The period of harvest must always | limit rarely attained (Gen. xxvi, 12; Matt. xiii, 8). 
have differed according to elevation, aspect, etc. (Rob- | Among the Israelites, as with all other people, the har- 
inson, 1, 430, 551). The proportion of harvest gather- | vest was a season of joy, and such is more than once 
ed to seed sown was often vast, a hundred-fold is men- | alluded to in Scripture (Psa. exxvi, 5; Isa. ix, 18). 
tioned, but in such a way as to signify that it was a | See Harvest. 


16 15 14 13 i sur 10 9 : S joins. 
Ancient Egyptian Harvest-scene. 

1, The reapers; 2. A reaper drinking from a cup: 3, 4. Gleaners—the first of these asks the reaper to allow him to drink; 
5. Carrying the ears in a rope basket—the length of the stubble showing the ears alone are cut off; S. Winnowing; 10. The 
tritura, answering to our threshing; 12 drinks from a water-skin suspended in a tree; 14, Scribe who notes down the num- 
ber of bushels measured from the heap; 16 checks the account by noting those taken away to the granary. 

5. Reaping.—In the most ancient times the corn | Palestine, by the consideration pointed out by Russell 
was plucked up by the roots, which continued to be the | (V. /. of Aleppo, i, 74), who states that ‘‘ wheat, as 
practice with particular kinds of grain after the sickle | well as barley in general, does not grow half as high 
was known. In Egypt, at this day, barley and ‘‘door- | as in Britain; and is therefore, like other grain, not 

reaped with the sickle, but plucked up by the 

roots with the hand. In other parts of the 
country, where the corn grows ranker, the 
sickle is used.”” When the sickle was used, 
the wheat was either cropped off under the ear 
or cut close to the ground. In the former 
case, the straw was afterward plucked up for 
use; in the latter, the stubble was left and 
burned on the ground for manure. As the 

Egyptians needed not such manure, and were 

economical of straw, they generally followed 

the former method ; while the Israelites, whose 
lands derived benefit from the burned stub- 
ble, used the latter, although the practice of 

9 ; cutting off the ears was also known to them 

Fy mmgitien | 6 ars = > are @ . 
Ancient Egyptians gathering the Doora and Wheat. Gee ae i) ae roppmng ee : ens os 
1. Plucking up the plant by the roots; 2. Striking off the earth from the egy ptians did not generally bind them 
the roots; 8. Reaping wheat. into sheaves, but removed them in baskets. 
Sometimes, however, they bound them into 
double sheaves; and such as they plucked up were 
bound into single long sheaves. The Israelites ap- 


ra” are pulled up by the roots. The choice between 
these modes of operation was probably determined, in 
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Ancient Ei or ans binding Wheat in 5 Getarls, 
1. Reaping; 2. Carrying the ears; 3. Binding them in sheaves put up at 4. 


pear generally to have made up their corn into sheaves 
(Gen. xxxvii, 7; Lev. xxiii, 10-15; Ruth ii, 7, 15; 
Job xxiv, 10; Jer. ix, 22; Mich. iv, 12), which were 
collected into a heap, or removed in a cart (Amos ii, 
13) to the threshing-floor. The carts were probably 
similar to those which are still employed for the same 
purpose. See Wagon. The sheaves were never made 
up into shocks, as with us, although the word occurs in 
our translation of Judg. xv, 5; Job v, 26; for the orig- 
inal term signifies neither a shock composed of a few 
sheaves standing temporarily in the field, nor a stack 
of many sheaves in the home yard, properly thatched, 
to stand for a length of time; but a heap of sheaves laid 
loosely together, in order to be trodden out as quick- 
ly as possible, in the same way as is done in the East 
at the present day (Brown, Antig. of the Jews, ii, 591). 
Such heaps were pein fancifully arranged in the 
form of helmets (Mi22 ap, ickubaoth’) or of turbans 
(mioD», lekumasoth’) "eb see other explanations 
of these terms in Bie Lex. Talm. col. 1960, 1051], 
or of a cake (NT, lecharara’), as in the following 
illustration from Surenhusius (Mischna, ut sup.). See 
SHEAr. 


Jewish Grain-field, with the Sheaves in Heaps of various Kinds. 


With regard to sickles, there appear to have been 
two kinds, indicated by the different names wa5n, 
chermesh’, and D470, maggal’; and as the former occurs 
only in fe Pentateuch (Deut. xvi, 9; xxiii, 20), and 
the latter only in the Prophets (Jer. ii, 16; Joeli, 17), 
it would seem that the one was the earlier and the 
other the later instrument. But as we observe two 
very different kinds of sickles in use among the Egyp- 
tians, not only at the same time, but in the same field, 
it may have been so with the Jews also. The figures 
of these Egyptian sickles probably mark the difference 
between them. — One was very much like our common 
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Ancient kgyptian Reapers, 
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reaping-hook, while the other had 
more resemblance in its shape to 
ascythe, and some of the Ezyptian 
examples appear to have been 
toothed, This last is probably the 
== same as the Hebrew maggal, which 
is indeed rendered by scythe in the 

margin of Jer.1,16. See Sickie. 
= The reapers were -the owners 
= and their children, men-servants 
= and women-servants, and day-la- 
- borers (Ruth ii, 4, 6, 21, 23; John 
iv, 36 ;. James v, 4). Refresh- 
ments were provided for them, 
especially drink, of which the 
gleaners were allowed to partake (Ruth ii, 9). So in 
the Egyptian harvest-scenes (as above depicted), we 
perceive a provision of water in skins, hung against 
trees or in jars upon stands, with the reapers drink- 
ing, and gleaners applying to share the draught. 
Among the Israelites, gleaning was one of the stated 
provisions for the poor; and for their benefit the cor- 
ners of the field were Jeft unreaped, and the reapers 
might not return for a forgotten sheaf. The gleaners, 
however, were to obtain in the first place express per- 
mission of the proprietor or his steward (Ley. xix, 
9,10; Deut. xxiv, 19; Ruth ii, 2,7). See ReaPine; 
GLEANING. 

6. Threshing.—Formerly the sheaves were conyey- 
ed from the field to the threshing-floor in carts; but 
now they are borne, generally, on the backs of camels 
and asses. The threshing-floor is a level plot of 


Orientals treading out Grain. 


ground, of a circular shape, generally about fifty feet 
in diameter, prepared for use by beating down the 
earth till a hard floor is formed (Judg. vi, 37). Such 
floors were probably permanent, and became well- 
known spots (Gen. 1, 10, 11; 2 Sam. xxiv, 16, 18). 
Sometimes several of these floors are contiguous to 
each other. The sheaves are spread out upon them ; 
and the grain is trodden out by oxen, cows, and young 


Ancient Egyptian inreahings floor. The oxen driven round 
the heap, contrary to the usual castom. 


cattle, arranged usually five abreast, and driven in a 
circle, or rather in all directions, over the floor. This 
was the common mode in the Bible times; and Moses 
forbade that the oxen thus employed should be rauz- 
zled to prevent them from tasting the corn (Deut. 
xxv, 4; Isa. xxviii, 28). See Muzzin. 

Flails, or sticks, were only used in threshing small 
quantities, or for the lighter kinds of grain (Ruth ii, 
17; Isa. xxviii,27). There were, however, some kinds 
of threshing instruments, such as are still used in 
Egypt and Palestine. One of them is composed of 


two thick planks, fastened together side by side, and 
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bent upward in front. Sharp fragments of stone 
are fixed into holes bored in the bottom. This ma- 
chine is drawn over the corn by oxen—a man or boy 
sometimes sitting on it to increase the weight. It 
not only separates the grain, but cuts the straw and 
makes it fit for fodder (2 Kings xiii, 7). This is, most 
probably, the VAM, charuts’, or ‘* corn-drag,” which 
is mentioned in Scripture (Isa. xxviii, 27; xli, 15; 
Amos i, 3; rendered ‘‘threshing instrument’’), and 
would seem to have been sometimes furnished with 
iron points instead of stones. The Bible also notices 
a machine called a 39472, morag’ (2 Sam. xxiv, 22; 1 
Chron. xxi, 23; Isa. xli, 15), which is unquestionably 
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seen in Palestine; but is more used in some parts of 
Syria, and is common in Egypt. It is a sort of frame 
of wood, in which are inserted three wooden rollers 
armed with iron teeth, ete. It bears a sort of seat or 
chair, in which the driver sits to give the benefit of 
his weight. It is generally drawn over the corn by 
two oxen, and separates the grain, and breaks up the 
straw even more effectually than the drag. In all 
these processes, the corn is occasionally turned by a 
fork, and, when sufliciently threshed, is thrown up by 
the same fork against the wind to separate the grain, 
which is then gathered up and winnowed. Barley was 
sometimes soaked and then parched before treading 
out, which got rid of the pel- 


licle of the grain. (See fur- 


ther the Antiquitates Triture, 


Ugolini, xxix.) See Turrsn- 


the same which bears in Arabic the name of noreg 
(Wilkinson, ii, 190). It appears to have been similar 
to the Roman ¢ribulum and the plostellum Punicum 
(Varr. de R. R.i, 52). This machine is not now often 


Ancient Egyptian Tritura, or 
1. Raking up ears to the centre; 2. The driver; 8. Winnowing with wooden shoyels. 


the grain was general, the expression ‘‘ thresh” or ‘* beat,” 

nally threshed with the flail or stick. 
difference is very doubtful) indicate a conspicuous 
part of ancient husbandry (Psa. xxxv, 5; Job xxi, 18; 
Isa. xvii, 13), and important, owing to the slovenly 
threshing. Evening was the favorite time (Ruth iii, 
2), when there was mostly a breeze. The mizreh 
(scatterer, prob. = rrvov, Matt. iii, 12; Hom. Jad, xviii, 


588) was perhaps a broad shoyel which threw the grain | 
up against the wind ; while the rachath (blower) may | 


have been a fork (still used in Palestine for the same 


purpose) or a broad basket, in which it was tossed. | 


The heap of produce customarily rendered in rent was 
sometimes so large as to cover the rachath (Mishna, 
Baba Metsith, ix, 2); this favors the latter view; 


. | 
again, the arvoyv Was a corn-measure in Cyprus (see_ 


Liddell and Scott, Lex. s. v. wrvov). The last process 
was the shaking in a sieve, 7725, kebarah’ (cribrum), 
to separate dirt and refuse (Amos ix, 9).—Kitto, s. v.; 
Smith, s.v. See Fan; Suoven; Sieve. 

VI. For the literature of the subject, see uspanp- 
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7. Winnowing was general- 
ly accomplished by repeating 
the process of tossing up the 
grain against the wind with a 
fork (Jer. iv, 11, 12), by which 
the broken straw and chaff 
were dispersed, while the grain 
fell to the ground. After this 
it underwent a still further 
purification, by being tossed 
up with wooden scoops or 
short-handed shovels, such as 
we see in Egyptian paintings (Isa. xxx, 24). See 
WINNOWING. 

The ‘‘ shovel” and ‘‘ fan” (respectively MM, rach’- 
ath, and 17472, mizreh’, Isa. xxx, 24, but their precise 


pee 
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Threshing; and Winnowing. 
Though the custom of treading out 
in the song of the threshers, showed that the Egyptians origi- 


Agrip’pa (Aypizmac, a frequent Roman name, 
signif. unknown [see Smith’s Dict. of Class. Biog. 
s. y.]), the name of two of the members of the Hero- 
dian family (q. v.). 

1. Grandson of Herod the Great, and son of Aris- 
/tobulus and Berenice (Josephus, Ant. XViL daa. War. 
i, 28,1). After various fortunes in Rome and Ju- 
da (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 6; War, ii, 9, 5), he re; 
leeived from Caligula, soon after his accession, the 
original territories of Philip (Batanwa, Trachonitis, 
/and Auranitis) and the tetrarchy of Lysanias, with 
| the title of king (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 6,10; Wars, ii, 
9, 6; Philo, Opp. ii, 520). Returning to Palestine in 
the second year of Caligula (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 6, 
11), A.D. 38, he was soon afterward invested likewise 
lwith the tetrarchy of the banished Antipas (Galilee 
‘and Perea), and finally by Claudius (to whom he had 
|rendered important services at Rome during the 
changes of succession, Josephus, Ant. xix, 4; Wars, 
| ii, 11) also with Samaria and Judza (Josephus, Ant. 
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xix, 5,1; xix, 6,1; War, ii, 11, 5 [see Dahl, Eve. 
in his Chrestom. Philon. p. 377 sq.]; comp. Dio Cass. 
1x, 8), so that he became monarch of all Palestine, 
and enjoyed great celebrity (Josephus, Ant. xix, 8, 2). 
He sought to conciliate the Jews (Josephus, Ant. xix, 
7, 3) not only by public munificence, but also by perse- 
cuting bigotry, as instanced by his murder of James 
and imprisonment of Peter (Acts xii, 1 sq.). His death 
at Cxsarea (Josephus, War, ii, 12, 6), in a terrible 


TA t 


agony caused by worms (ckwAnkec, Acts xii, 23; not 
vermin [see Worm]), is related by Josephus (Ant. xix, 


8, 2) in almost the same terms. (See Ernesti, De morte 
Herodis Agrippe, Lips. 1745; Ranisch, De Luce et Jo- 
sephi in morte Agr. consensu, Lips. 1745; Guericke, 
Beitr. z. N. T. Einleit. p. 189 sq.; comp. Eusebius, Hist. 
Feel. ii, 10; and see Heinecken, Excurs. in Euseb. iii, 
356 sq.)—Winer, i, 484. See Herop. 

2. The Agrippa before whom Paul was brought 
(Acts xxv, 13, 26) was the son of the foregoing, who 
died when he was only seventeen years old (Josephus, 
Ant. xix, 9,1), and hence he did not succeed to his fa- 
ther’s dominions (Joseph. Ant. xix, 9, 2); but he was 
allowed by Claudius (A.D. 48) to enjoy the principality 
of Chalcis, which his uncle Herod had held (Josephus, 
Ant. xx, 5,2; War, ii, 12, 1), together with the su- 
perintendence of the Temple at Jerusalem, and the 
privilege of nominating the high-priest (Josephus, Ant. 
Xx, 1, 3), and four years afterward he was instated 
into the sovereignty of the former tetrarchy of Philip 
and Lysanias, with the title of king (Josephus, Ant. 
xx, 7,1; War, ii, 12, 8)—an appellation that is ap- 
plied to him likewise in the Mishna (Sotah, vii, 8). 
Still later Nero added Tiberias, Tarichia, Julias, and 
fourteen neizhboring villages to his jurisdiction (Jo- 
sephus, Amt. xx, 8,4). Agrippa contributed much to 
the adornment of Jerusalem and other cities (Josephus, 
Ant. xx, 8,11; 9, 4); but yet he was held in no spe- 
cial esteem by the Jews, on account of his arbitrary 
appointment and deposition of the high-priests, and 
other mistakes in his administration (Josephus, War, 
iii, 17,1). When the last war with the Romans broke 
out, he firmly joined their cause. He died at the age 
of nearly seventy years, in the fifty-first year of his 
reign (Phot. Bibl. 33).—Winer, i, 485. See Hrrop. 


Coin of Herod Agrippa I.—Obverse: Figure of the ‘‘ Taber- 
naculum,” or Umbrella (an Oriental Representation of Pow- 
er), with the Inscription (in Greek), ‘* Of King Agrippa.” 
Reverse: Three Ears of Grain bound together (perhaps a 
Symbol of the Jewish Oblations), with the Date partially 
obliterated. 

3. A son of Felix by Drusilla, who perished in an 
eruption of Vesuvius (Josephus, Ant. SOA OY 


Agrippa, Marcus Vipsanius, born at Rome 
of an obscure family B.C. 63, and educated in com- 
pany with Octavianus, afterward Augustus, by whom 
he was appointed to various responsible positions, 
which he filled with honor (Smith’s Dict, of Class. Ant. 
8. y.). At the close of B.C. 17 he visited Jerusalem, 
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at the invitation of Herod the Great, and conferred 
many privileges upon the Jews of Palestine (Josephus, 
Ant. xvi, 2) as well as in Ionia (Ant. xii, 3, 2, 1-4) 
and other provinces (Ant. xvi, 6, 4-7). He died, 
B.C, 12, in his 51st year, greatly lamented by his im- 
perial patron. (Dio Cass. lib. 45-54; Liv. Epit. 117- 
137; Appian, Bell. Civ. lib. 5; Suet. Octav.; Trand- 
sen, Hist. Untersuchung wb. M. Vip. Agrippa, Altona, 
1836.) See Auausrus. 

Agrippa, Fonteius, probably the son of a Ro- 
man of the same name (Tacitus, Amn. ii, 30, 86), was 
proconsul of Asia Proconsularis in A.D. 67, and was 
recalled by Vespasian, who placed him over Mesia, 
A.D. 70 (Tacit. Hist. iii, 46). He was shortly after- 
ward killed in battle with the Sarmatians (Josephus, - 
War, vii, 4, 3). 

Agrippa, Henry Cornelius, was born at Co- 
logne Sept. 14th, 1487, He first followed the profes- 
sion of arms, and served in the armies of Italy seven 
years with credit. Subsequently he took the degrees 
of doctor in law and medicine, and in 1509 had the 
chair of Professor. of Sacred Literature at Ddle, in 
Franche-Comté. After passing over into England on 
some secret mission, he took up his abode at Cologne, 
where he delivered some theological lectures called 
Quodlibetales. His active mind was early turned to 
the so-called secret arts, and he belonged to a society 
for the promotion of them. In 1509-10 he wrote his 
treatise De Occulta Philosophia, which was kept in 
MS. until 1531. But now he appears to have return- 
ed to his first profession of arms, and served again with 
the Emperor Maximilian I, until he was called to the 
Council of Pisa, in 1511, by the cardinal of St. Croix. 
In 1515 he taught theology at Turin and Pavia, where 
he explained Mercurius Trismegistus. After his wife’s 
death in 1519 he wandered about for the following 
twelve years from place to place, and eventually, in 
1535, returned to France, where he was imprisoned for 
having written against Louisa of Savoy, the mother of 
Francis I, As soon as he was set at liberty he pro- 
ceeded to Grenoble, where he died in the same year, 
1535. It has been said that he became a Calvinist or 
Lutheran, but without foundation. Many authors ac- 
cuse him of dealing in magic; and Paul Jovius, Del- 
rio, and others speak harshly of him. He was styled 
the Trismegistus of his time, because he was learned 
in theology, medicine, and law. 

Agrippa was a man of quick intellect and of varied 
knowledge: in many respects he was far in advance 
of his age. His Occulta Philosophia is a system of vis- 
ionary philosophy, in which magic, the complement of 
philosophy, as he terms it, and the key of all the se- 
crets of nature, is represented under the three forms 
of natural, celestial, and religious or ceremonial, 
agreeably to the threefold division of the corporeal, 
celestial, and intellectual worlds. He there enumer- 
ates, with a superficial show of scientific classification, 
the hidden powers which the Creator has assigned to 
the different objects of the creation, through the agency 
of the Spirit of the World. It was natural that Agrip- 
pa should become a partisan of Raymond Lull (q. v.), 
and he accordingly wrote a commentary on his Ars 
Magna. Nevertheless his caprice sometimes inclined 
him to opinions directly the reverse ; and in such a 
mood he composed his cynical treatise, as he terms it, 
De Incertitudine et Vanitate Scientiarum. This work, 
which had great reputation in its day, occasionally 
presents us admirable remarks on the imperfections 
and defects of scientific pursuits. It contains also se- 
vere rebukes of the superstitions of Romish worship. 
He insisted on the Bible as the only rule of faith, and 
taught the necessity of a moral change through the 
Holy Spirit. Still he remained a Romanist to the 
end. Agrippa and his follower, John Weir, were of 
service to philosophy by opposing the belief in witch- 
craft. A full account’ of Agrippa is given in Meiners’ 
Lives of Eminent Men, vol. i. His writings are collect- 
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ed in Opera H. C. Agrippe (Lugd. 1560, 2 vols. 8vo) ; 

and a translation of the treatise De Jnceriitudine, etc., 

under the title The Vanity of Arts and Sciences, ap- 

peared in London (1684, 8vo). See also Morley, Life 

of C. Agrippa (Lond. 2 vols. 1856); Tennemann, ist. 

Phil. § 289; Ritter, Geschichte d. Phil. ix. 
Agrippias. See ANTHEDON. 


Agrippinus, a bishop of Carthage in the 3d <en- 
tury. He maintained, in opposition to Bishop Stephen 
of Rome, that apostates had to be baptized anew. His 
adherents were called AGRIPPINIANS. 

Ague, a disease of the fever kind, in which a cold 
shivering fit is succeeded by a hot one; in the Heb. 
MMIP, kaddach'ath, a kindling, a burning or inflam- 
matory fever (Levit. xxvi, 16; Deut. xxviii, 22). 
See DisnAseE. 

Aguirre, Joseru SApNz v’, an eminent Spanish 
prelate, was born’at Logrofio, 1630, assumed the hab- 
it of the order of St. Benedict, and in 1668 took the 
degree of doctor at Salamanca, where he was chosen 
professor. He was afterward inquisitor, and in 1686 
Innocent XI gave him the cardinal’s hat as a return 
for the book which he had written against Gallicanism 
(q. v.). He was a man of acquirements, but strongly 
biassed in favor of ultramontane views. He died at 
Rome August 19th, 1699. In 1671 he published three 
folios on philosophy, and in 1675 a work on Aristotle’s 
Morals. His Vreatise on the Virtues and Vices ap- 
peared in 1677; in this work he followed the princi- 
ples of probability, which he abandoned in 1679. Dur- 
ing the following two years he put forth at Salamanca 

his Theologia St. Anselm, which he afterward printed 
at Rome, in three vols. fol. In 1683 he published his 
Defence of the Chair of St. Peter against the Decla- 
ration of the Gallican Clergy ; but another work, en- 
titled De Libertatibus Eccl. Gallicane, is incorrectly 
attributed to him, having been written by M. Charlas, 
a priest of the diocese of Pamiers, who composed it at 
Rome. He is, however, perhaps best known by his 
Collection of the Councils of Spain (Rome, 1693-4), and 
in which he inserted many original dissertations, some 
of which are attempts to defend the false decretals at- 
tributed to the early popes. 


A’gur (Heb. Agur’, MAN, gathered), the author of 
the sayings contained in Prov. xxx, which the in- 
scription describes as composed of the precepts deliv- 
ered by ‘‘Agur, the son of Jakeh,” to his friends 
“Tthiel and Ucal.”’ Some writers have regarded the 
name as an appellative, but differ as to its significa- 
tion (Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 22). The Vulg. has 
“Verba Congregantis filii Vomentis.”’ Most of the 
rabbins and fathers think that Solomon himself is des- 
ignated under this name, which they render collector, 
i. e. holder of a congregation (comp. Eccles. xii, 19); 
and if the word is to be understood as an appellative, 
it may be as well to look for its meaning in the Syriac, 
where, according to Bar Bahlul (in Castell. Lez.), 
agur means qui sapientie studiis se applicat, a sense 
that aptly designates Solomon. Most copies of the 
Sept. omit the chapter ascribed to Azur, as well as the 
first nine verses of the following chapter; but insert 
verses 1-14 of this chap. between verses 23 and 24 of 
chap. xxiv. That versicn renders the present verse 
thus: Tove d& twode NOyoue, vie, doBHSyTL, Kat deEa- 
pevog avrovs pueravoe. Tace dsyer 6 arijo Toig To- 
revovow Os, Kal Tavopat. Son, fear my words, 
and receive them with penitence. These things says the 
man to those that believe God, and I cease. Winer 
(Realwirt. 8. v.) argues that by Agur must be desig- 
nated some otherwise unknown Israelite, since he is 


designated as the son of Jakeh (APs ja, a rarer form 
for “jB), and not Solomon, who, even in Eccles. (i, 1), 
is styled by his proper patronymic, “‘the son of David” 
(see Bertholdt, Hinl. v, 2193). See JAKEH. This ar- 
gument, howeyer, especially the latter part of it, is 
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not of much force, since Solomon is elsewhere desig- 
nated in Prov. by a symbolical name, in connection 
with his parentage (xxxi, 1). See Lemur. Prof. 
Stuart (Comment. in loc.) understands by Agur the son 
of a queen of Massa, a place which he locates near the 
head of the eastern fork of the Red Sea, and supposes 
to have been peopled by a Jewish colony. See Massa. 
Agur. See SwALLow. 


Agynians or Agyniani (from d negative, and 
ybun, a woman), a sect belonging to the seyenth cen- 
tury, and chiefly distinguished by their condemnation 
of marriage, and of the use of certain meats. 

Ah- (Heb. Ach-, “HN, or Acut, “58, brother of ) 
occurs as the former part of many Heb. proper names, 
with a signification of relationship or property, simi- 
lar to that contained in AB- (q. v.) or ABI-, father 
(Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 64), e. g. the names follow- 
ing; and likewise applied to females, e. g. AHINOAM, 
comp. ABINOAM; indeed in some cases they are near- 
ly interchangeable, e. g. ABIMELECH, AHIMELECH. 

A’hab (Heb. Achab’, IRM, father’s brother ; Sept. 
"AyaaP, Josephus “AyaBoc), the name of two men. 

1. The son of Omri, and the eighth king of Israel, 
who reigned twenty-one years (current, B.C. 915-895, 
the preceding year apparently as viceroy in his fa- 
ther’s old capital Tirzah), the weakest of all the Israel- 
itish monarchs, although not without occasional good 
feelings and dispositions (Kitto’s Daily Bible Iilusir. in 
loc.). Many of the evils of his reign may be ascribed 
to the close connection which he formed with the 
Pheenicians (Ewald, Jsr. Gesch. iii, 169 sq.). There 
had long been a beneficial commercial intercourse be- 
tween that people and the Jews, and the relations 
arising thence were very close in the times of Dayid 
and Solomon. This connection appears to have been 
continued by the nearer kingdom of Israel, but to 
have been nearly, if not quite, abandoned by that of 
Judah. The wife of Ahab was Jezebel (q. v.), the 
daughter of Ethbaal or Ithobaal, king of Tyre, who 
had been priest of Astarte, but had usurped the throne 
of his brother Phalles (compare Josephus, Ant. viii, 
13, 2, with Apion. i, 18). She was a woman of a de- 
cided and energetic character, and soon acquired such 
influence over her husband that he sanctioned the in- 
troduction, and eventually established the worship of 
the Phoenician idols, and especially of the sun-god 
Baal. Hitherto the golden calves in Dan and Bethel 
had been the only objects of idolatrous worship in 
Israel, and they were intended as symbols of Jeho- 
vah. But now the king built a temple at Samaria, 
and erected an image and consecrated a grove to 
Baal. A multitude of the priests and prophets of 
Baal were maintained. Idolatry became the predom- 
inant religion; and Jehovah, with the golden calves 
as symbolical representations of him, were viewed 
with no more reverence than Baal and his image. 
But a man suited to this emergency was raised up in 
the person of Elijah, who boldly opposed the regal 
authority, and succeeded in retaining many of his 
countrymen in the worship of the true God.—Kit- 
to, s.v. See ExisAn. 

The history of King Ahab is given in detail in the 
sacred narrative, 1 Kings xvi-xxii (see Obbarius, 
Gesch. d. Hauses Ahab, Nordh. 1754). One of his 
chief tastes was for splendid architecture, which he 
showed by building an ivory house and several cities, 
and also by ordering the restoration and fortification 
of Jericho, which seems to have belonged to Israel, 
and not to Judah, as it is said to have been rebuilt in 
the days of Ahab rather than in those of the con- 
temporary king of Judah, Jehoshaphat (1 Kings xvi, 
34). But the place in which he chiefly indulged this 
passion was the beautiful city of Jezreel (now Zerin), 
in the plain of Esdraelon, which he adorned with a 
palace and park for his own residence, though Samaria 
remained the capital of hiskingdom. Desiring to add 
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to his pleasure-grounds there the vineyard of his 
neighbor Naboth, he proposed to buy it or give land 
in exchange for it; and when this was refused by 
Naboth, in accordance with the Mosaic law, on the 
ground that the vineyard was “ the inheritance of his 
fathers” (Lev. xxv, 23), a false accusation of blas- 
phemy was brought against him, and not only was he 
himself stoned to death, but his sons also, as we learn 
from 2 Kings ix, 26. Elijah, already the great vindi- 
cator of religion, now appeared as the asserter of mo- 
rality, and declared that the entire extirpation of 
Ahab’s house was the penalty appointed for his long 
course of wickedness, now crowned by this atrocious 
crime. The execution, however, of this sentence was 
delayed in consequence of Ahab’s deep repentance. 
(See Niemeyer, Charakt. v,191). See Nasoru. 

We read of three campaigns which Ahab undertook 
against Benhadad II, king of Damascus, two defensive 
and one offensive. See Brennapap. In the first, 
Benhadad laid siege to Samaria, and Ahab, encour- 
aged by the patriotic counsels of God’s prophets, who, 
next to the true religion, valued most deeply the in- 
dependence of his chosen people, made a sudden attack 
on him while, in the plenitude of arrogant confidence, 
he was banqueting in his tent with his 32 vassal kings. 
The Syrians were totally routed, and fled to Damas- 
cus. Next year Benhadad, believing that his failure 
was owing to some peculiar power which the God of 
Israel exercised over the hills, invaded Israel by way 
of Aphek, on the east of Jordan. Yet Ahab’s victory 
was so complete that Benhadad himself fell into his 
hands, but was released (contrary to the will of God 
as announced by a prophet) on condition of restoring 
all the cities of Israel which he held, and making 
“streets” for Ahab in Damascus; that is, admitting 
into his capital permanent Hebrew commissioners, in 
an independent position, with special dwellings for 
themselves and their retinues, to watch over the com- 
mercial and political interests of Ahab and his sub- 
jects. This was apparently in retaliation for a simi- 
lar privilege exacted by Benhadad’s predecessor from 
Omri in respect to Samaria. After this great success 
Ahab enjoyed peace for three years, and it is difficult 
to account exactly for the third outbreak of hostilities, 
which in Kings is briefly attributed to an attack made 
by Ahab on Ramoth in Gilead on the east of Jordan, 
in conjunction with Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, which 
town he claimed as belonging to Israel. But if Ra- 
moth was one of the cities which Benhadad agreed to 
restore, why did Ahab wait for three years to enforce 
the fulfilment of the treaty ? From this difficulty and 
the extreme bitterness shown by Benhadad against 
Ahab personally (1 Kings xxii, 31), it seems probable 
that this was not the case (or at all events that the 
Syrians did not so understand the treaty), but that 
Ahab, now strengthened by Jehoshaphat, who must 
have felt keenly the paramount importance of crip- 
pling the power of Syria, originated the war by as- 
saulting Ramoth without any immediate provocation. 
In any case, God’s blessing did not rest on the expe- 
dition, and Ahab was told by the prophet Micaiah that 
it would fail, and that the prophets who advised it 
were hurrying him to his ruin, For giving this warn- 
ing Micaiah was imprisoned; but Ahab was so far 
roused by it as to take the precaution of disguising 
himself, so as not to offer a conspicuous mark to the 
archers of Benhadad. But he was slain by a “ certain 
man who drew a bow at a venture;” and, though 
stayed up in his chariot for a time, yet he died toward 
evening, and his army dispersed. When he was 
brought to be buried in Samaria, the dogs licked up 
his blood as a servant was washing his chariot ; a par- 
tial fulfilment of Elijah’s prediction (1 Kings xxi, 19), 
which was more literally accomplished in the case of 
his son (2 Kings ix, 26). Josephus, however, substi- 
tutes Jezreel for Samaria in the former passage (Ant. 
viii, 15, 6).—Smith. See Israwy, Kinepom or. 
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2. A false prophet who deceived the Israelites } 
Babylon, and was threatened by Jeremiah, who fore- 
told that he should be put to death by the king of 
Babylon in the presence of those whom he had be- 
guiled; and that in following times it should become 
a common malediction to say, ‘‘ The Lord make thee 
like Ahab and Zedekiah, whom the king of Babylon 
roasted in the fire” (Jer. xxix, 21, 22), B.C.594. The 
rabbins, followed by several expositors, believe that 
this Ahab and his associate Zedekiah were the two 
elders that conspired against the chastity and life of 
Susanna, as related in the Apocrypha; but their pun- 
ishment appears to have beer by stoning (Penz, De 
supplicio Achali, ete. Lpz. 1786). See SUSANNA. 

Ahad. See Acwap. 


Ahalim and Ahaloth. See Ator. 

Ahar’ah (Heb. Achrach’, M7, perh. after the 
brother; Sept. ’Aapd), the third son of Benjamin (1 
Chron. viii, 1), elsewhere called Eur (Gen. xlvi, 21), 
AutraAM (Numb. xxvi, 38), and Auger (1 Chron. vii, 
12). See AHIRAM. 

Ahar’hel (Heb. Acharchel’, DYTTIN , appar. born 
behind the breastwork; Sept. ddeAdd¢ ‘Pnxaj3), a son of 
Harum, whose families are named as among the line- 
age of Coz, a descendant of Judah (1 Chron. iv, 8). 
B.C. post 1612. See Harum. 

Ahas’ai (Heb. Achzay’, “IT, prob. a prolonged 
form of Ahaz; Sept. omits, Vulg. Ahazi), a grandson 
of Immer and grandfather of Amashai (Neh. xi, 13). 
Gesenius thinks him the same with JAHZERAH (q. V.), 
who is made the great-grandson of Immer in 1 Chron. 
ix, 12. 

Ahas’bai (Heb. Achasbay’, “BOR, prob. bloom- 
ing; Sept. “AyacBat vy. r. ’Ao, Birnc), a Maachathite, 
father of one of David’s warriors, Eliphalet (2 Sam. 
xxiii, 34); apparently called Ur (q. v.) in the parallel 
passage (1 Chron. xi, 35). 

Ahasué’rus (Heb. Achashverosh’ S773, prob. 
the Hebrew form of Xerxes; Tobit xiv, 15, '‘Agt 'N00C), 
the name, or rather the ¢it/e, of three or four Median 
and Persian monarchs in the Bible. See Mepra; 
Persia. The true native orthography of the name 
Xerxes, long a subject of dispute (Simonis Lea. V. 7. 
p- 580; Jahn, Einlett. ins A. T. p. 299; Pott, Etymol. 
Forsch. i, 65; Hyde, Rel. Vet. Pers. p. 43), has recent- 
ly been brought to light from the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of Persepolis (Grotefend, in Heeren’s Jdeen, i, 2, 
pl. 4), where it is written khshydrsha (Niebuhr, ii, p. 
24), or Ksharsa (Lassen, Keilschr. p. 28), which seems 
to correspond to the modern Persian shy7-shah, lion- 
king (Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 75), corresponding near- 
ly to the interpretation, doyjioc, given by Herodotus 
(vi, 98). It may be of service here to prefix a chro- 
nological table of the Medo-Persian kings from Cy- 
axares to Artaxerxes Longimanus, according to their 
ordinary classical names. The Scriptural names con- 
jectured to correspond to them are added in italics. 
See CuNErroRM Inscriprions; HreROGLYPHICS. 

1. Cyaxares, king of Media, son of Phraortes, grand- — 
son of Deioces, and conqueror of Nineveh, began to 
reign B.C. 634. ‘tAhasuerus” 4, 

2. Astyages his son, last king of Media, B.C. 594. 
“A hasuerus” 1, 

3. Cyrus, son of his daughter Mandane and Cam- 
byses, a Persian noble, first king of Persia, 559. “‘Cy- 
rus,” 

4. Cambyses his son, 529. ‘‘Ahasuwerus” 2. 

5. A Magian usurper, who personates Smerdis, the 
younger son of Cyrus, 521. ‘‘Artareraes” 1. 

6. Darius Hystaspis, raised to the throne on the 
overthrow of the Magi, 521. ‘‘Darius” 2. 

7. Xerxes, his son, 485. ‘‘Ahasuerus” 3. 

8. Artaxerxes Longimanus (Macrocheir), his son, 
465-495. ‘‘Artaxerxes” 2. 

1. The first Ahasucrus (Sept. “Acodnooc, Theodo- 
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tion Zéo£nc) is incidentally mentioned in Dan. ix, 1 
as the father of Darius (q. v.) the Mede. It is gener- 
ally agreed that the person here referred to is the As- 
TYAGES (q. v.) of profane history. (Jehring, in the 
Biblioth. Brem. viii, 565 sq.; Bertholdt, Hxcurs. zwm 
Dan. ii, 848 sq.) According to others, however (Raw- 
linson’s Herodotus, i, ess. 3, § 11), his father, Cyaxares 
(q. v.), is meant, as in Tobit xiv, 15. 

2. The second Ahasuerus (Sept. ’Accotnpoc) occurs 
in Ezra iv, 6, where it is said that in the beginning of 
his reign the enemies of the Jews wrote an accusation 
against them, the result of which is not mentioned 
(Hiavernick, Linleit. ii, i, 296). Chronologers have 
been very much divided in identifying this prince 
with those mentioned in profane history (Prideaux’s 
Connection; Gray’s Key; Tomline’s Elements; Hale’s 
Analysis ; Ussher’s Annals); so much so that some au- 
thor or another has sought to identify him in turn with 
each personage in the line of Persian kings, unless it 
be Cyrus and Smerdis. The form of the word favors 
Xerxes, but this is inconclusive, as it is rather a title 
than a distinctive proper name. The account of Jo- 
sephus (Ant. xii, 6) favors the popular identification 
with Artaxerxes Longimanus, but his testimony is 
mere opinion in such a case, and this king is elsewhere 
mentioned in this very book of Scripture (Ezra vii, 1) 
by his usual name. ‘The order of time in the sacred 
narrative itself requires us to understand CAMBYSES 
(q. v.), son of Cyrus, who came to the throne B.C. 
529, and died after a reign of seven years and five 
months. His character was proverbially furious and 
despotic. Much confusion has been caused by mis- 
taking this Ahasuerus for the following (Stud. u. Krit. 
1847, ili, 660, 669, 678). 

3. The third Ahasuecrus (Sept. “Aprazépnc) is the 
Persian king of the book of Esther. The chief facts 
recorded of him there, and the dates of their occurrence, 
which are important in the subsequent inquiry, are 
these: In the third year of his reign he made a sump- 
tuous banquet for all his nobility, and prolonged the 
feast for 180 days. Being on one occasion merry with 
wine, he ordered his queen, Vashti, to be brought out, 
to show the people her beauty. On her refusal thus 
to make herself a gazing-stock, he not only indignant- 
ly divorced her, but published an edict concerning her 
disobedience, in order to insure to every husband in 
his dominions the rule in his own house. In the sev- 
‘enth year of his reign he married Esther, a Jewess, 
who, however, concealed her parentage. In the twelfth 
year of his reign his minister Haman, who had received 
some slizhts from Mordecai the Jew, offered him 10,000 
talents of silver for the privilege of ordering a massa- 
cre of the Jews in all parts of the empire on an appoint- 
ed day. The king refused this immense sum, but ac- 
ceded to his request ; and couriers were despatched to 
the most distant provinces to enjoin the execution of 
this decree. Before it was accomplished, however, 
Mordecai and Esther obtained such an influence over 
him that he so far annulled his recent enactment as to 
despatch other couriers to empower the Jews to defend 
themselves manfully against their enemies on that 
day ; the result of which was that they slew 800 of his 
native subjects in Shushan, and 75,000 of them in the 
provinces. (See Jowr. Sac. Lit. July, 1860, p. 385 sq.) 

The same diversity among chronologers has existed 
with reference to the identification of this Ahasuerus 
as with the preceding, with whom he has usually been 
confounded. But the cireumstances under which he is 
mentioned do not well comport with those under which 
any other of the Persian kings are introduced to us in 
Scripture. Now from the extent assigned to the Per- 
sian empire (Esth. i, 1), “from India even unto Ethi- 
opia,” it is proved that Darius Hystaspis is the earli- 
est possible king to whom this history can apply, and 
it is hardly worth while to consider the claims of any 
after Artaxerxes Longimanus. But Ahasuerts can- 
not be identical with Darius, whose wives were the 
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daughters of Cyrus and Otanes, and who in name and 
character equally differs from that foolish tyrant. 
Josephus (Ant. xi, 6, 1) makes him to be Artaxerxes 
Longimanus ; but as his twelfth year (Esth. iii, 7 
would fall in B.C. 454, or 144 years after the deporta- 
tion by Nebuchadnezzar, in B.C. 598 (Jer. lii, 28), 
Mordecai, who was among those captives (Wsth. ii, 6), 
could not possibly have survived to this time. Be- 
sides, in Ezra vii, 1-7, 11-26, Artaxerxes, in the sev- 
enth year of his reign, issues a decree very favorable 
to the Jews, and it is unlikely, therefore, that in the 
twelfth (isth. iii, 7) Haman could speak to him of 
them as if he knew nothing about them, and persuade 
him to sentence them to an indiscriminate massacre. 
Nor is the disposition of Artaxerxes Longimanus, as 
given by Plutarch and Diodorus (xi, 71), at all like 
that of this weak Ahasuerus. It therefore seems nec- 
essary to identify “him with Xerxes (q. v.), whose 
regal state and affairs tally with all that is here said 
of Ahasuerus (the names being, as we have seen, iden- 
tical) ; and this conclusion is fortified by the resem- 
blance of character, and by certain chronological in- 
dications (see Rawlinson’s Hist. Evidences, p. 150 sq.). 
As Xerxes scourged the sea, and put to death the en- 
gineers of his bridge because their work was injured 
by a storm, so Ahasuerus repudiated his queen, Vashti, 
because she would not violate the decorum of her sex, 
and ordered the massacre of the whole Jewish people 
to gratify the malice of Haman. In the third year of 
the reign of Xerxes was held an assembly to arrange 
the Grecian war (Herod. vii, 78q.); in the third year 
of Ahasuerus was held a great feast and assembly in 
Shushan the palace (Esth. i, 3). In the seventh year 
of his reign Xerxes returned defeated from Greece, 
and consoled himself by the pleasures of the harem 
(Herod. ix, 108); in the seventh year of his reign 
‘‘fair young virgins were sought” for Ahasuerus, and 
he replaced Vashti by marrying Esther. The tribute 
he “‘Jaid upon the land and upon the isles of the sea”’ 
(Esth. x, 1) may well have been the result of the 
expenditure and ruin of the Grecian expedition. 
Throughout the book of Esther in the Sept. Artaxerxes 
is written for Ahasuerus, but on this no argument of 
any weight can be founded. See EsruEr, 

Xerxes was the second son cf Darius Hystaspis, 
whom he succeeded on the throne about B.C. 486, and 
was succeeded by his son Artaxerxes Longimanus 
about B.C. 466 (omitting the seven months’ reign of the 
usurper Artabanus). He is famous in history from 
his memorable invasion of Greece at the head of an 
army of more than three millions, who were repulsed 
by the little band of Spartans at Thermopyl, and, 
after burning the city of Athens, were broken to 
pieces, and the remnant, with the king, compelled to 
return with disgrace to Persia (Baumgarten, De fide 
Esth. p. 141 sq.; De Wette, inlet. i, 274; Petavius, 
Doctrina Temp. xv, 27; Kelle, Vindic. Lsth. Freib. 
1820; Rambach, Annotat. ii, 1046; Bertholdt, Linlert. 
v, 2422; Scaliger, Lmend. Temp. 1. vi; Justi, Neue 
Abhandl. i, 88 sq.; Gesenius, Thes. Heb. i, 75). 

4. The fourth Ahasuerus (Acotnooc) is mentioned 
(Tobit xiv, 15), in connection with Nabuchodonosor 
(i. e. Nabopolassar), as the destroyer of Nineveh 
(Herod. i, 106); a circumstance that points to Cya- 
XARES (q. v.) I (Polyhistor ap. Syncell. p. 210), a Me- 
dian king, son of Phraortes, and father of Astyages 
(Ilgen, Comment. in loc.). 

Aha’va (Heb. Ahava’, S538, prob. water ; Sept. 
’Aové in Ezra viii, 21, 31, but “Kvei v. r. Evi in verse 
15), the ‘‘ river” (73) by which the Jewish exiles 
assembled their second caravan under Ezra, in re- 
turning from Babylon to Jerusalem; or, rather, as 
appears from verse 15 (‘the river that runneth ¢o 
Ahava’’), the name of some spot (according to Mi- 
chaelis, a city; comp. De Wette, Lrmlezt. ii, i, 289; 
but more probably the river Euphrates itself, which 
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is still called ‘the river” by way of eminence, Gese- 
nius, //eb. Lex. s. v.), in the direction of which the 
stream where they encamped ran. Some have infer- 
red from the mention of Casiphia (q. v.), apparently 
in the same neighborhood (ver. 17), that the place in 
question was situated near the Caspian Sea, or, at 
least, in Media; but this would be entirely out of the 
required direction, and no corresponding name has 
been found in that vicinity. Others have sought the 
Ahava in the Lycus or Little Zab, finding that this 
river was anciently called Adiaba or Diaba (i. e. of 
Adiabene, Ammian. Marcel. xxiii, 6; comp. Mannert, 
v, 429). But these names would, in Hebrew, have 


no resemblance to NTN; and it is exceedingly un- | L 5 eth kD a 
‘(according to the true reading of 2 Kings xvi, 6, 


likely that the rendezvous for a Palestine carayan 
should have been in the north-eastern part of Assyria, 
with the Tigris and Euphrates between them and the 
plains they were to traverse (Le Clerc, in loc.). Ros- 
enmiiller, on the other hand, supposes (Bibl. Geogr. 
I, ii, 93) that it lay to the south-west of Babylonia, be- 
cause that was in the direction of Palestine; but cara- 
van routes seldom run straight between two places. 
In this case a straight line would have taken the car- 
avan through the whole breadth of a desert seldom 
traversed but by the Arabs; and to avoid this the 
usual route for large caravans lay, and still lies, north- 
west through Mesopotamia, much above Babylonia; 
and then, the Euphrates being crossed, the direction 
is south-west to Palestine. The greater probability, 
therefore, is that the ‘‘river” in question (whether 
the Ahava itself or a branch running into it) was one 
of the streams or canals of Mesopotamia communicat- 
ing with the Euphrates, somewhere in the north-west 
of Babylonia. The name, however, may be the des- 
ignation of a place, and the latest researches are in fa- 
vor of its being the modern Ht, on the Euphrates, due 
east of Damascus, the name of which is known to have 
been in the post-biblical times /h/, or Jehe de-kera 
(Talm. 87"P'I NWT), “the spring of bitumen” (Raw- 
linson’s eas! i, 246, note). But this is rather 
the Ava (q. v.) or Ivah of 2 Kings xvii, 24, 30. In 
the parallel passage of the Apocrypha (1 Esdr. viii, 
41, 60) the name is given Theras (Ogpdc). Josephus 
(Ant. xi, 5, 2) merely says ‘‘ beyond the Euphrates” 
(el¢ 70 Tepay Tov Higparov). 

Avhaz (Heb. Achaz’, 1X, possessor), the name 
of two men. 

1. (Sept. XaaZ v.r.’AyaZ.) A great grandson of 
Jonathan, son of King Saul, being one of the four sons 
of Micah, and the father of Jehoiadah or Jarah 
Chron. viii, 35; ix, 42). B.C. post 10387, 

2. (Sept. and N. T.”AyaZ, Josephus ’AyaZne, Auth. 
Vers. ‘ Achaz,”’ Matt.i, 9.) The son and successor of Jo- 
tham, being the twelfth king of the separate kingdom 
of Judah, who reigned fourteen years, B.C. 740-726 
(besides two years as viceroy under his father). In 
2 Kings xvi, 2, he is said to have ascended the throne 
at the age of 20 years. This has been regarded as a 
transcriber’s error for 25, which number is found in 
one Hebrew MS., the Sept., the Peshito, and Arabic 


version of 2 Chron. xxviii, 1; for otherwise his son | 


Hezekiah was born when he was eleven years old (so 
Clinton, Fasti Hell. i, 318). But it more probably re- 
fers to a still earlier viceroyship at the date of his fa- 
ther’s full coronation (2 Kings xv, 32, 33), B.C. 756. 
At the time of his accession, Rezin, king of Damascus, 
and Pekah, king of Israel, had recently formed a league 
against Judah, and they proceeded to lay siege to Je- 
rusalem, intending to place on the throne Ben-Tabeal, 
who was not a prince of the royal family of Judah, 
but probably a Syrian noble. Upon this the prophet 
Isaiah, full of zeal for God and patriotic loyalty to the 
house of David, hastened to give advice and encourage- 
ment to Ahaz (see Richardson’s Sermons , li, 186), and 
it was probably owing to the spirit of energy and re- 
ligious devotion which he poured into his counsels 
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that the allies failed in their attack on Jerusalem. 
Thus much, together with anticipations of danger 
from the Assyrians, and a general picture of weakness 
and unfaithfulness both in the king and the people, 
we find in the famous prophecies of the 7th, 8th, and 
9th chapters of Isaiah, in which he seeks to aniinate 
and support them by the promise of the Messiah. 
From 2 Kings xvi, and 2 Chron, xxviii, we learn that 
the allies took a vast number of captives, who, how- 
ever, were restored in virtue of the remonstrances of 
the prophet Oded; and that they also inflicted a 
most severe injury on Judah by the capture of Elath, 


'a flourishing port on the Red Sea, in which, after ex~ 


pelling the Jews, they re-established the Edomites 


piss for p55 iN), who attacked and wasted the 
east part of Judah, while the Philistines invaded the 
west and south. The weak-minded and helpless Ahaz 
sought deliverance from these numerous troubles by 
appealing to Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, who 
freed him from his most formidable enemies by in- 
yading Syria, taking Damascus, killing Rezin, and 
depriving Israel of its northern and Transjordanic dis- 


| tricts—an extension of their dominions for which the 


Assyrians had been already preparing (see [itto’s 
Daily Bible Iilustr. in loc.). But Ahaz had to pur- 


| chase this help at a costly price: he became tributary 


to Tiglath-pileser, sent him all the treasures of the 
Temple and his own palace, and even appeared before 
He also ventured to 
seek for safety in heathen ceremonies, despite the ad- 
monitions of Isaiah, Hosea, and Micah; making his 
son pass through the fire to Moloch, consulting wizards 
and necromancers (Isa. viii, 19), sacrificing to -the 
Syrian gods, introducing a foreign (originally Assyr- 
ian, apparently, Rawlinson, Hist. Evidences, p. 117) 


| altar from Damascus, and probably the worship of the 


heavenly bodies from Assyria and Babylon, as he 
would seem to have set up the horses of the sun men- 
tioned in 2 Kings xxiii, 11 (comp. Tacit. Ann. xii, 13); 
and ‘‘the altars on the top (or roof ) of the upper cham- 
ber of Ahaz”’ (2 Kings xxiii, 12) were connected with 
the adoration of the stars. See AsrroLtocy. The 
worship of Jehovah became neglected, and the Temple 
at length altogether closed. We see another and 
blameless result of this intercourse with an astronom- 
ical people in the ‘‘ sundial of Ahaz” (Is. xxxviii, 8). 
See Diat. He died at the age of fifty years, and his 
body was refused a burial in the royal sepulchre (2 
Kings xvi; 2 Chron. xxviii; Isa. vii). He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Hezekiah (see Simeon’s Works, iy, 
177).—Smith, s. v. See Jupan, Kinepom or. 


Ahazi’ah (Heb. Achazyah’, M7, held by Je- 
hovah, 2 Kings i, 2; ix, 16, 23, 27, 29; xi, 2; 2 Chron. 
Xx, 30; elsewhere i in the prolonged form, Achazya‘hu, 
STASI ; Sept. ‘Oxodiac, but v. r. OZiae in 1 Chae 
iii, “1D, ee name of two Jewish kings. 

1. The son and successor of Ahab, and ninth king 
of Israel, who reigned two years (current, B.C. 895-4), 
Under the influence of his mother, Jezebel, Ahaziah 
pursued the evil courses of his father. The most 
signal public event of his reign was the revolt of the 
vassal king of the Moabites, who took the opportunity 
of the defeat and death of Ahab to discontinue the 
tribute which he had paid to the Israelites, consisting 
of 100,000 lambs and as many rams, with their wool 
(comp. Isa. xvi, 1). The difficulty of enforcing this 


| tribute was enhanced by the fact that after the battle 


of Ramoth in Gilead [see AmAB] the Syrians had the 
command of the country along the east of Jordan, and 
they cut off all communication between the Israelites 
and Moabites. Ahaziah became a party in the at- 
tempt of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, to revive the 

maritime traffic by the Red Sea, in consequence of 
which the enterprise was blasted, and came to nothing 
(2 Chron. xx, 35-37). Soon after, Ahaziah, having 


AHBAN 


been much injured by a fall from the roof-gallery of 
his palace, had the infatuation to send to consult the 
oracle of Baal-zebub, the god of Ekron, respecting his 
recovery. But the messengers were met and sent 
back by Elijah, who announced to the king that he 
should rise no more from the bed on which he lay (1 
Kings xxii, 51, to 2 Kings i, 50).—Kitto,s.v. See 
Israru, KiInGpom oF. 

2. The son of Jehoram by Athaliah (daughter of 
Ahab and Jezebel), and sixth king of the separate 
kingdom of Judah; otherwise called JeHoAHAz (2 
Chron. xxi, 17; xxv, 23), and AzariAu (2 Chron. 
xxii, 6). In 2 Kings viii, 26, we read that he was 22 
years old at his succession, but in 2 Chron. xxii, 2, 
that his age at that time was 42. The former number 
is certainly right (comp. ver. 1), as in 2 Chron. xxi, 
5, 20, we see that his father Jehoram was 40 when he 
died, which would make him younger than his own 
son, so that a transcriber must have confounded 35 
(22) and 272 (42). (See the treatises on this difficulty 
in Latin by Lilienthal [Regiom. 1750], and in German 
by Mihlenfeld [Nordhaus. 1753].) He reigned but 
one year (B.C. 884-883), and that ill, being guided by 
his idolatrous mother (2 Kings viii, 24-29). He joined 
his uncle Jehoram of Israel in an expedition against 
Hazael, king of Damascene-Syria, for the recovery of 
Ramoth-Gilead, and afterward paid him a visit while 
he lay wounded in his summer palace of Jezreel. The 
two kings rode out in their several chariots to meet 
Jehu (q. v.); and when Jehoram was shot through the 
heart Ahaziah attempted to escape, but was pursued 
as far as the pass of Gur, and being there mortally 
wounded, had only strength to reach Megiddo, where he 
died (Granmiller, /armonia vite Achasie, Jen. 1717). 
His body was conveyed by his servants in a chariot to 
Jerusalem for interment (2 Kings ix, 22-28). The 
variation in 2 Chron. xxii, 7-9, is not substantial (see 
Poole’s Synopsis, in loc.). It appears from the latter 
passage that Jehu was right in considering Ahaziah 
as included in his commission to root out the house of 
» Ahab, his presence in Jezreel at the time of Jehw’s op- 
erations being an arrangement of Providence for ac- 
complishing his doom. See JupAn, KrnGpom or. 

Ah’ban (Heb. Achban’, |2M8, brother of the wise, 
i.e. discreet, otherwise = 248, amiable; Sept.’AvaBao 
v. r. 02a, Vulg. Ahobban), the first named of the two 
sons of Abishur by Abihail, of the descendants of Ju- 
dah (1 Chron. ii, 29), B.C. long after 1612. 

A’her (Heb. Acher’, W8, after; Sept.’Ado), a de- 
scendant of Benjamin (1 Chron. vii, 12), the same per- 
son as AWARAM (1 Chron. viii, 1), or AnIRAM (q. V.). 

A/hi (Heb. Achi’, “M8, my brother [comp. Aur-], 
the name of two men. 

1. (Sept. ’Ayi.) The first named of the four sons 
of Shamer, a chieftain of the tribe of Asher (1 Chron. 
vii, 34), B.C. long post 1612. 

2. (Sept. ddedpdc, but most copies omit.) A son 
of Abdiel, and chieftain of the tribe of Gad, resident in 
Bashan (1 Chron. y, 15), B.C. apparently cir. 782. 

Ahi-. See An-. 

Ahi’ah, another mode of Anglicizing (1 Sam. xiv, 
8, 18; 1 Kings iv, 3; 1 Chron. viii, 7) the name AuT- 
JAH (q. V.). 

Ahi’am (Heb. Achiam’, BNR, mother’s brother, 
perh. for Achiab’, IN", father’s brother ; Sept.’Axt- 
qv. r.’Apvay and Axi), a son of Sharar the Harar- 
ite, and one of David’s thirty heroes (2 Sam. xxiii, 
83; 1 Chron. xi, 35), B.C. 1046. See Davin. 

Ahbi/an (Heb. Achyan’, \538, brotherly; Sept.’Aiv 
y. 1. Atjo), the first named of the four sons of Shemi- 
dah, of the family of Manasseh (1 Chron. vii, 19), B.C. 
post 1856. : 

Ahié’zer (Heb. Achié’zer, WIS", brother of help, 
i. e. helpful; Sept. ’AytéeZep), the name of two men. 
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AHIJAH 


1. A son of Ammishaddai, and phylarch or chief of 
the tribe of Dan at the time of the exode (Num. i, 12; 
li, 25; x, 25). He made an offering for the service 
of the tabernacle, like his compeers (Num. vii, 66, 71), 
B.C. 1657. 

2. The chief of the Benjamite warriors and slingers 
that repaired to David at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii, 3), B.C. 
1054. 

Ahi’hud, the name of two men, alike in our ver- 
sion, but different in the original. 

1. (Heb. Achichud’, TIN, brother [or friend] of 
union; Sept. layuydd v. r. lapryo), the second named 
of the two later sons of Bela the son of Benjamin (1 
Chron. viii, 7), B.C. post 1856. See SHauararm. 
Perhaps the same as ABIHUD (ver. 3). See JAcos. 

2. (Heb. Achihud’, TIT, brother [i. e. lover] of 
renown; Sept. Ayu), a son of Shelomi, and phylarch 
of the tribe of Asher; one of those appointed by Moses 
to superintend the partition of Canaan (Num, xxxiy, 
27), B.C. 1618. 

Ahi’jah (Heb. Achiyah’, H548, brother [i.e. friend] 
of Jehovah, also in the prolonged form A chiya’ hu, 
ATATIN, 1 Kings xiv, 4, 5, 6,18; 2 Chron. x, 5; Sept. 
"Ayia or “Ayia, but omits in 1 Chron, ii, 25, ot Aevirac 
adedpot airey in 1 Chron. xxvi, 20, ‘Ata in Neh. x, 
26; Auth. Vers. ‘‘Ahiah” in 1 Sam. xiv, 3, 18; 1 Kings 
iv, 3; 1 Chron. viii, 7), the name of several men. 

1. The second named of the three earlier sons of 
Bela son of Benjamin (1 Chron. viii, 7), [see Suana- 
RAIM, | elsewhere (ver. 4) called AHOAH (q. V.). 

2. The last named of the five sons of Jerahmeel 
(great-grandson of Judah) by his first wife (1 Chron. 
ii, 25), B.C. cir. 1612. 

3. A son of Ahitub, and high-priest in the reign of 
Saul (1 Sam. xiv, 3, 18); hence probably the same as 
AHIMELECH (q. v.) the son of Ahitub, who was high- 
priest at Nob in the same reign, and was slain by Saul 
for assisting David (1 Sam. xxii, 11). See Hicu- 
priest. In the former passage Ahijah is described as 
being the Lord’s priest in Shiloh, wearing an ephod. 
And it appears that the ark of God was under his care, 
and that he inquired of the Lord by means of it and 
the ephod (comp. 1 Chron. xiii, 3). There is, howey- 
er, some difficulty in reconciling this statement con- 
cerning the ark being used for inquiring by Ahijah at 
Saul’s bidding and the statement elsewhere (1 Chron. 
xiii, 3) that they inquired not at the ark in the days 
of Saul, if we understand the latter expression in the 
strictest sense. This difficulty seems to have led to 
the reading in the Vatican copy of the Sept. at 1 Sam. 
xiv, 18, of ‘‘ephod” instead of “ark” (7d égotd in- 
stead of 77jy ky3wrdy, or rather, perhaps, of TDN in- 
stead of ])78, in the Hebrew codex from which that 
version was made). Others avoid the difficulty by in- 
terpreting the ark in this case to mean a chest for car- 
rying about the ephod in. But all difficulty will dis- 
appear if we apply the expression only to all the lat- 
ter years of the reign of Saul, when we know that the 
priestly establishment was at Nob, and not at Kirjath. 
jearim, or Baale of Judah, where the ark was. The 
narrative in 1 Sam. xiv is entirely favorable to the 
mention of the ark; for it appears that Saul was at the 
time in Gibeah of Benjamin, so near the place where 
the house of Abinadab was situated (2 Sam. vi, 3) as to 
be almost a quarter of Kirjath-jearim, which lay on the 
very borders of Judah and Benjamin (see Josh. xviii, 
14, 28). Whether it was the encroachments of the 
Philistines, or an incipient schism between the tribes 
of Benjamin and Judah, or any other cause, which led 
to the disuse of the ark during the latter years of Saul’s 
reign, is difficult to say. But probably the last time 
that Ahijah inquired of the Lord before the ark was on 
the occasion related 1 Sam. xiv, 36, when Saul marred 
his victory over the Philistines by his rash oath, which 
nearly cost Jonathan his life; for we there read that 


ATMIKAM 


when Saul proposed a night-pursuit of the Philistines, 
the priest, Ahijah, said, ‘‘ Let us draw near hither unto 
God,” for the purpose, namely, of asking counsel of 
God. But God returned no answer, in consequence, 
as it seems, of Saul’s rash curse. If, as is commonly 
thought, and as seems most likely, Ahijah is the same 
person as Ahimelech the son of Ahitub, this failure to 
obtain an answer from the priest, followed as it was 
by a rising of the people to save Jonathan out of 
Saul’s hands, may haye led to an estrangement be- 
tween the king and the high-priest, and predisposed 
him to suspect Ahimelech’s loyalty, and to take that 
terrible revenge upon him for his favor to David. 
Such changes of name as Ahi-melech and Ahi-jah are 
not uncommon. However, it is not impossible that, 
as Gesenius supposes (Thes. Heb. p. 65), Ahimeiech 
may have been brother to Ahijah, and that they of- 
ficiated simultaneously, the one at Gibeah or Kirjath- 
jearim, and the other at Nob.—Smith. See Ark, 

4. A Pelonite, one of David’s famous heroes (1 
Chron. xi, 86); apparently the same called ELIAM 
(q. v.) the son of Ahithophel the Gilonite in the par- 
allel passage (2 Sam. xxiii, 34). See Davin. 

5. A Levite appointed over the sacred treasury of 
dedicated things at the Temple in the arrangement by 
David (1 Chron. xxvi, 20), B.C. 1014. 

6. The last named of the two sons of Shisha, secre- 
taries of King Solomon (1 Kings iv, 3), B.C. 1014. 

7. A prophet of Shiloh (1 Kines xiv, 2), hence 
called the Shilonite (xi, 29), in the days of Rehoboam, 
of whom we have two remarkable prophecies extant : 
the one in 1 Kings xi, 31-39, addressed to Jeroboam, 
announcing the rending of the ten tribes from Solo- 
mon, in punishment of his idolatries, and the transfer 
of the kingdom to Jeroboam, B.C. 973. This prophe- 
cy, though delivered privately, became known to Sol- 

‘omon, and excited his wrath against Jeroboam, who 
fled for his life into Egypt, to Shishak, and remained 
there till Solomon’s death. The other ’ prophecy, in 1 
Kings xiv, 6-16, was delivered in the prophet’s ex- 
treme old age to ‘Jeroboam’s wife, in which he foretold 
the death of Abijah (q. v.), the ‘king’s son, who was 
sick, and to inquire concerning whom the queen had 
come in disguise, and then went on to denounce the 

‘destruction of Jeroboam’s house on account of the im- 
ages which he had set up, and to foretell the captivity 
of Israel ‘‘ beyond the river” Euphrates, B.C. 952. 
These prophecies give us a high idea of the faithful- 
ness and boldness of Ahijah, and of the eminent rank 
which he attained as a prophet. Jeroboam’s speech 
concerning him (1 Kings xiv, 2, 3) shows the estima- 
tion in which he held his truth and prophetic powers. 
In 2 Chron. ix, 29, reference is made toa record of the 
events of Solomon’s reign contained in the ‘‘ prophecy 
of Ahijah the Shilonite.” If there were a larger work 
of Ahijah’s, the passage in 1 Kings xi, is doubtless an 
extract from it.—Smith, s.v. See Jeronoam. 

8. An Issacharite, father of Baasha, king of Israel 
(1 Kings xv, 27, 33; xxi, 2; 2 Kings ix, 9), B.C. 
ante 950. 

9. One of the chief Israelites who subscribed the 

-sacred covenant drawn up by Nehemiah (Neh. x, 26), 
B.C. cir. 410. 

Ahi’kam (Heb. Achikam’, DP MN, brother of 
support, i.e. helper; Sept. “Ayucap), the second named 
of the four eminent persons sent by King Josiah to 
inquire of the prophetess Huldah concerning the prop- 
er course to be pursued in relation to the acknowl- 
edged violations of the newly-discovered book of the 
law (2 Kings xxii, 12-14; 2 Chron. xxxiy, 20), B.C. 
623. He afterward protected the prophet Jeremiah 
from the persecuting fury of Jehoiakim (Jer. xxvi, 
24), B.C. 607; and other members of his family were 
equally humane (Jer, xxxix, 14). He was the son 
of Shaphan, the royal secretary, and father of Geda- 
liah, the viceroy of Juda after the capture of Jeru- 
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salem by the Babylonians (2 Kings xxv, 22; Jer. xl, 
5-16; xli, 1-18; xlili, 6). 

Ahi/lud (Heb. Achilud’, T4>"7&, perh. brother 
of the Lydian ; Sept. “AywAovd, but “AyrotS in 1 
Kings iv, 12), the father of Jehoshaphat, chronicler 
under David and Solomon Q Sam. viii, 16; xx, 24; 
1 Kings iv, 3; 1 Chron. xviii, 15), and also of Baana, 
one of Solomon's purveyors ‘a Kings iv, Si Bes 
ante 1014, 

Ahim’aaz (Heb. Achima'dts, 7272", brother 
of anger, i. e. irascible; Sept. ’Axipaac), the name of 
three men. 

1. The father of Ahinoam} wife of King Saul 
Sam. xiv, 50), B.C. ante 1093. 

2. The son and successor of Zadok (1 Chron. vi, 
8, 53) in the high-priesthood (B.C. cir. 972-956), in 
which he was succeeded by his son Azariah (1 Chron. 
vi, 9). See Hicu-prigst. During the revolt of Ab- 
salom, David having refused to allow the ark of God 
to be taken from Jerusalem when he fled thence, the 
high-priests Zadok and Abiathar necessarily remain- 
ed in attendance upon it; but their sons, Ahimaaz 
and Jonathan, concealed themselves outside the city, 
to be in readiness to bear off to David any important 
information respecting the movements and designs of 
Absalom which they might receive from within. See 
AxssAtom. Accordingly, Hushai having communi- 
cated to the priests the result of the council of war, in 
which his own advice was preferred to that of Ahitho- 
phel (q. v.), they instantly sent a girl (probably to 
avoid suspicion) to direct Ahimaaz and Jonathan to 
speed away with the intelligence. The transaction, 
however, was witnessed and betrayed by a lad, and 
the messengers were so hotly pursued that they took 
refuge in a dry well, over which the woman of the 
house placed a covering, and spread thereon parched 
corn. She told the pursuers that the messengers had 
passed on in haste; and when all was safe, she re- 
leased them, on which they made their way to David 
(2 Sam. xv, 24-37; xvii, 15-21). B.C. cir. 1023. As 
may be inferred from his being chosen for this serv- 
ice, Ahimaaz was swift of foot. See Runner. Of 
this we have a notable example soon after, when, on 
the defeat and death of Absalom, he prevailed on Joab 
to allow him to carry the tidings to David. Another 
messenger, Cushi, had previously been despatched, 
but Ahimaaz outstripped him, and first came in with 
the news. He was known afar off by the manner of 
his running, and the king said, ‘‘ He is a good man, 
and cometh with good tidings ;” and this favorable 
character is justified by the delicacy with which he 
waived that part of his intelligence concerning the 
death of Absalom, which he knew would greatly dis- 
tress so fond a father as David (2 Sam. xviii, 19-33). 
—Kitto,s.v. See Davin. 

3. Solomon’s purveyor in Naphtali, who married 
Basmath, Solomon’s daughter (1 Kings iy, 15), B.C. 
post 1014. 


Ahi’man (Heb. Achiman’, j72°T8, in pause 
VIM, brother of a gift, i. e. liberal; Sept. "Ayyray, 
but in 1 Chron, ix, 17, Atudy v. r. Ayiay), the name 
of two men, 

1. One of the three famous giants of the race of 
Anak, who dwelt at Hebron when the first Hebrew 
spies explored the land (Num. xiii, 22), B.C. 1657 ; 
and who (or their descendants, Keil, Comment. in loc.) 
were afterward expelled by Caleb (Josh. xv, 14), B.C. 
1612, and themselves eventually slain by the Juda- 
ites (Judg. i, 10), B.C. cir. 1593. 

2. One of the Levitical Temple wardens after the 
exile (1 Chron. ix, 17), B.C. cir. 516. 


Ahim/’elech (Heb. Achime’lek, 52°78, brother 
[i. e. friend] of the king; Sept. “AXLE, but “ABye- 


ex in Psa. lii, title; Josephus “AyyisAexoc), the name 
of two men, 


AHIMOTH 


1. The twelfth high-priest of the Jews, B.C. cir. 
1085-1060, son of Ahitub (q. v.), and father of Abi- 
athar (q.v.); apparently called also An1AH(q.v.). See 
Hiicu-prizsr. (On the difficulties involved in these 
names see Kuinél, Comment. ad Marc. ii, 26; Korb, 
in the Krit, Journ. d. Theol. iv, 295 sq.; Fritzsche, 
Comment. in Mare. p. 72 sq.; Uitzig, Begriff’ d. 
Krit. p. 146; Ewald, Isr. Gesch. ii, 596; Engstrém, 
De Ahimeleche et Abjathare, Lund. 1741; Wolf, Cur. 


i, 439 sq.) He was a descendant of the line of Itha-| 
mar through Eli (1 Chron. xxiv, 2-6; comp. Jo-| 
When David fled | 


sephus, Anz. v, 11, 5; viii, 1, 3). 
from Saul (B.C. 1062), he went to Nob, a city of the 
priests in Benjamin, where the tabernacle then was, 
and, by representing himself as on pressing business 
from the king, he obtained from Ahimelech, who had 
no other, some of the sacred bread which had been re- 
moved from the presence-table (see Osiander, De Da- 
vide panes propositionis accipiente, Tub.1751). He was 
also furnished with the sword which he had himself 
taken from Goliath, and which had been laid up as a 
trophy in the tabernacle (1 Sam. xxi, 1-9). These 
circumstances were witnessed by Doeg, an Edomite 
in the service of Saul, and were so reported by him to 
the jealous king as to appear acts of connivance at, and 
support to, David’s imagined disloyal designs. Saul 
immediately sent for Ahimelech and the other priests 
then at Nob, and laid this treasonable offence to their 
charge ; but they declared their ignorance of any hos- 
tile designs on the part of David toward Saul or his 
kingdom. This, however, availed them not, for the 
king commanded his guard to slay them. Their re- 
fusal to fall upon persons invested with so sacred a 
character might have brought even Saul to reason; 
but he repeated the order to Doeg himself, and was 
too readily obeyed by that malignant person, who, 
with the men under his orders, not only slew the 
priests then present, eighty-six in number, but march- 
ed to Nob, and put to the sword every living creature 
it contained (1 Sam. xxii; Psa. lii, title). The only 
priest that escaped was Abiathar, Ahimelech’s son, 


who fled to David, and afterward became high-priest | 


(1 Sam. xxiii, 6; xxx, 7). See ApraTHAR. Some 
have supposed from Mark ii, 26, that there was another 
Ahimelech, a son of Abiathar, and grandson of the 
preceding, and that he officiated as one of the two high- 
priests in the time of David (2 Sam. viii, 17; 1 Chron. 
xxiv, 3, 6, 31); but the two may be identified by read- 
ing in these passages, ‘‘Abiathar the son of Ahime- 
lech,” instead of the reverse. In 1 Chron. xviii, 16, 
he is called ABimELECH (q. y.). He is probably the 
same as the Ahiah who officiated for Saul (1 Sam. xiv, 
8, 18).—Kitto,s.v. See An1sau. 

2. A Hittite, one of David’s followers whom he in- 
vited to accompany him at night into the camp of 
Saul in the wilderness of Ziph, but Abishai alone ap- 


pears to have had sufficient courage for the enterprise | 


Sam. xxvi, 6), B.C. 1055. 

Ahi’moth (Heb. Achimoth’, Dia", brother of 
death, i. e. perh. destructive; Sept.’AyijwS), a person 
named with Amasai as sons of Elkanah, a Levite (1 
Chron. vi, 25). From ver. 35, however, it would ap- 


pear that he was rather the grandson of this Elkanah | 


(through Amasai), and the father of the other Elkanah 
of ver. 26. He is there called MAHWATH (q. V.). 


Ahin’adab (Heb. Achinadab’, 232°, brother of | 


liberality, i. e. liberal; Sept.’ Ayivadaj3), a son of Iddo, 
and one of the twelve officers [see Purvyeyor] who, in 
as many districts into which the country was divided, 
raised supplies of provisions in monthly rotation for 


Solomon’s household (Kitto, Pict. Bible, in loc.) ; his | 


district was Mahanaim, the southern half of the region 
beyond the Jordan (1 Kings iv, 14), B.C. post 1014. 

Ahin’oim (Heb. Achino’dm, B22°T18, brother [see 
Ax-] of pleasantness, i. e. pleasant), the name of two 
women, 


- 
oe 
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AHITHOPHEL 


| L. Gept. ’Aywodp.) The daughter of Ahimaaz, and 
wife of King Saul (1 Sam. xiv, 50), B.C. cir. 1093. 

2. (Sept. “Aywaap, but Ayivadp in 1 Chron. iii, 1, 
and y. r.’Ayvoop in 2 Sam, iii, 2.) A Jezreélitess, the 
first (according to Josephus, Ant. vi, 13, 8) wife of 
David, while yet a private person (1 Sam, xxv, 43; 
xxvii, 3), B.C. 1060. In common with his other wife, 
she was taken captive by the Amalekites when they 

| plundered Ziklag, but was recovered by David (1 Sam. 
xxx, 5, 18), B.C. 1054. She is again mentioned as 
living with him when he was king of Judah in Hebron 
(2 Sam. ii, 2), B.C. cir. 1052, and was the mother of 
his eldest son Amnon (2 Sam. iii, 2), See Davin. 

Ahi’6 (Heb. Achyo’, 8, brotherly; Sept. in all 
cases translates as an appellative, his brother or broth- 
ers), the name of two men. (In 1 Chron. viii, 14 we 
should read "7X, his brother, as an appellative cf Sha- 
shak following.) 

1. The fifth named of the sons of Jehiel, or Jeiel, 
the Gibeonite, by Maachah (1 Chron. viii, 31; ix, 37), 
B.C. post 1612. 

2. One of the sons of the Leyite Abinadab, who 
went before the new cart on which the ark was placed 
when David first attempted to remove it to Jerusalem, 
for the purpose of guiding the oxen, while his brother 
Uzzah walked by the cart (2 Sam. vi, 3, 4; 1 Chron. 
xiii, 7), B.C. 1043. See Uzzau. 

Ahi’ra (Heb. Achira’, 23", brother of evil, i. e. 
unlucky; Sept.’Ayuoé), a son of Enan and phylarch of 
Naphtali, whose followers were numbered, and who 
made a contribution to the sacred service at the Ex- 
ode (Numb. i, 15; ii, 29; vii, 78, 83; x, 27), B.C. 1657. 

Ahi’ram (Heb. Achiram’,B7°N8, brother of heaght, 
i.e. high; Sept.’Aytoay), a brother of Bela and son of 
Benjamin, whose posterity assumed his name (Num. 
xxvi, 38), B.C. post 1856; apparently the same with 
AuARAH (1 Chron. viii, 1), AneR (1 Chron. vii, 12), 
and Eui (Gen. xlvi, 21). See Jacos; Husuni. 

Ahi’ramite (Heb. Achirami’, 29"; Sept. 
"Axywoart), a designation of the descendants of the Ben- 
| jamite Antram (Num. xxvi, 38). 

Ahis’amach (Heb. Achisa’mak, 720°, brother 
of help, i. e. aiding; Sept. ’Ayioapay), the father of 
one of the famous workmen upon the tabernacle, Aho- 
liab the Danite (Exod. xxxi, 6; xxxy, 34; xxxviil, 
23), B.C. ante 1657. 

Ahish’ahar (Heb. A chisha’ char, “WI"MN, broth- 
er of the dawn, i. e. early; Sept.’Ayicado), a warrior, 
| last named of the sons of Bilhan, of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin (1 Chron. vii, 10), B.C. ante 1658. 

Ahi’shar (Heb. Achishar’, “WTR, brother of song, 
i. e. singer ; Sept. ’Aytodo), the officer who was “‘ over 
the household” of Solomon (1 Kings iv, 6), i. e. stew- 
ard (q. v.) or governor of the palace (comp. ch. xvi, 
9; Isa. xxii, 15), B.C. 1014—a post of great influence 
in Oriental courts, on account of the ready access to 
| the king which it affords. 

Ahith’ophel (Heb. Achitho’phel, 22D"T8, broth- 
er of insiyidity, i. e. foolish ; Sept. "AyiToged, Josephus 
"Ayiré@edoc), the singular name of a man renowned 
'for political sagacity among the Jews, who regarded 

his counsels as oracles (2 Sam. xvi, 23). He was of 
the council of David (1 Chron. xxvii, 33, 34), and his 
son Eliam (q. v.) was one of David’s body-guard (2 
Sam. xxiii, 34). He was at Giloh, his native place, at 
the time of the revolt of Absalom, by whom he was 
summoned to Jerusalem; and it shows the strength 
| of Absalom’s cause in Israel that a man so capable of 
foreseeing results, and estimating the probabilities of 
suecess, took his side in so daring an attempt (2 Sam. 
xv, 12). He probably hoped to wield a greater sway 
under the vain prince than he had done under David, 
against whom it is also possible that he entertained a 
| secret malice on account of his granddaughter Bath- 
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sheba (2 Sam. xi, 3, comp. with xxiii, 34). The news 
of his defection appears to have occasioned David more 
alarm than any other single incident in the rebellion. 
He earnestly prayed God to turn the sage counsel of 
Ahithophel ‘ to foolishness” (probably alluding to his 
name); and being immediately after joined by his old 
friend Hushai, he induced him to go over to Absalom 
with the express view that he might be instrumental 
in defeating the counsels of this dangerous person 
(xv, 31-37). Psalm ly is supposed to contain (12-14) 
a further expression of David’s feelings at this treach- 
ery of one whom he had so completely trusted, and 
whom he calls ‘‘My companion, my guide, and my 
familiar friend’”’—-a passage which our Saviour applies 
to his own case in such a manner as to indicate that 
Ahithophel was in some sense a type of Judas (John 
xiii, 
similar (see Steuber, Achitophel sibi logueo gulam frac- 
tus, Rint. 1741; Lindsay, Lect. ii, 199; Crit. Sac. Thes. 
Nov. i, 676; Jones, Works, vii, 102). The detestable 
advice which Ahithophel gave Absalom to appropriate 
his father’s harem committed him absolutely to the 
cause of the young prince, since after that he could 
hope for no reconcilement with David (2 Sam. xvi, 20- 
23). His proposal as to the conduct of the war un- 
doubtedly indicated the best course that could have 
been taken under the circumstances; and so it seem- 
ed to the council until Hushai interposed with his 
plausible advice, the object of which was to gain time 
to enable David to collect his resources. See ABSA- 
tom. When Ahithophel saw that his counsel was re- 
jected for that of Hushai, the far-seeing man gave up 
the cause of Absalom for lost (comp. Josephus, Ant. 
vii, 9,8); and he forthwith saddled his ass, returned 
to his home at Giloh, deliberately settled his affairs, 
and then hanged himself, and was buried in the sep- 
ulchre of his fathers (2 Sam. xvii), B.C. cir. 1023. 
CNiemeyer’s Charak. iv, 327 sq.; Ewald, Js. Gesch., 
li, 642.)—Kitto, s.v. See Davin. ; 

Ahi’tub (Heb. Achitub’, DAUM, brother of good- 
ness, i. e. good; Sept. Ayi7w3, Josephus ’Ayirw3oc), 
the name of at least two priests. See HiGH-prrest. 

1. A descendant of Ithamar, who on the death of 
his father, Phinehas, in battle, and also of his grand- 
father, Eli, at the news of the capture of the ark, suc- 
ceeded the latter in the high-priesthood, B.C. 1125, 
and was succeeded (B.C. cir. 1085) by his son Ahijah 
or Ahimelech (1 Sam. xiv, 3; xxii, 9, 11, 12, 20). 

2, A descendant of the line of Ithamar, being the 
son (or rather descendant) of Amariah (1 Chron. vi, 7, 
8, 52), and not an incumbent of the high-priesthood 
(comp. Josephus, Ant. viii, 1, 3, where his father’s 
name is given as Arophzus), since his son Zadok (1 
Chron. xviii, 16) was made high-priest by Saul after 
the extermination of the family of Ahimelech (2 Sam. 
viii, 17). B.C. ante 1012. It is doubtful whether this 
or the preceding person of this name is mentioned in 
1 Chron, ix, 11; Neh. xi, 11, where he is erroneously 
called the father (instead of son or descendant) of Me- 
raioth (q. v.). See AMARIAH. 

3. A descendant of the last, mentioned (1 Chron. 
vi, 11, 12; Ezra vii, 2) as the son of another Amariah 
and father of another Zadok among the Jewish high- 
priests ; but as such a coincidence of names is improb- 
able, the person intended may perhaps have been the 
AzariAu of 2 Chron. xxxi, 10. See GunwaLocy. 


Ah’lab (Heb. Achlab’, any, fatness, i.e. fertile ; 
Sept. “AyAapB v.r. Adee a town of Asher, appar- 
ently near Zidon and Achzib, the native inhabitants 
of which the Israelites were unable to expel (Judg. i, 
31). Its lying thus within the unconquered Pheeni- 
cian border may be the reason of its omission in the 
list of the Asherite cities (Josh. xix, 24-31). It is 
suppose (see Schwarz, Palest. p. 198) that Achlab re- 
appears in later history as Gush-Chalab (22m WAR) or 
Giscala (Reland, Palest. p. 813, 817), a place lately 
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identified by Robinson under the abbreviated name of 
el-Jish, near Safed, in the hilly country to the north- 
west of the sea of Galilee (Researches, new ed. ii, 446; 
iii, 73). This place was in rabbinical times famous 
for its oil, and the old olive-trees still remain in the 
neighborhood (Reland and Robinson, 7b.). From it 
came the famous John, son of Levi, the leader in the 
siege of Jerusalem (Joseph. Life, 10; War, ii, 21,1), 
and it had a legendary celebrity as the birth-place of 
the parents of no less a person than the Apostle Paul 
(Jerome, Comment. ad Lp. ad Philem.). But this can- 
not be the Ahlab of Asher. See GiscuALa. 

Ahb’‘lai (Heb. Achlay’, "57%, perh. ornamental), 
the name of a woman and also of a man. 

1. (Sept. ’Aadat v. r. Aadai.) The daughter and 
only child of Sheshan, a descendant of Judah, mar- 
ried to her father’s Egyptian slave Jarha (q. v.), by 
whom she had Attai (1 Chron. ii, 31, 34, 35). B.C. 
prob. ante 1658. 

2. (Sept. Od v.r. “Ayaia.) The father of Zabad, 
which latter was one of Dayid’s body-guard (1 Chron, 
xi, 41). B.C. ante 1046. 

Aho’ah (Heb. Acho’ach, MINX, brotherly ; Sept. 
’"Aytd v.¥. “AyupA), one of the sons of Bela, the son 
of Benjamin (1 Chron. viii, 4); called also ANIA 
(ver. 7), and perhaps Ini (1 Chron. vii, 7). B.C. post 
1856. It is probably he whose descendants are called 
AWouirTes (2 Sam. xxiii, 9, 28). 

Aho’hite (Heb. Achochi’, "TINN; Sept. rapa- 
dedgoc, Aywirne [v.r. Awirnc], Aywyxi, Ayo [v.T. 
“Aywril, “AwSi [v. r. Xwy, “Eywyx]}, an epithet ap- 
plied to Dodo or Dodai, one of the captains under Sol- 
omon (1 Chron. xxvii, 4), and his son Eleazar, one 
of David’s three chief warriors (2 Sam. xxiii, 9; 1 
Chron. xi, 12), as well as to Zalmon or Ilai, another 
of his body-guard (2 Sam. xxiii, 28; 1 Chron. xi, 29); 
doubtless from their descent from AHoan (1 Chron. 
viii, 4) the Benjamite (comp. 1 Chron. xi, 26). 

Aho’lah (Heb. Oholah’, W2O%, i. q. H2O%, she 
has her own tent, i. e. tabernacle, for lascivious rites ; 
Sept. “Ood\a v. r. "OAAG, "OoAAA; Vulg. Colla), the 
name of an imaginary harlot, used by Ezekiel (xxiii, 

5, 36, 44) as a symbol of the idolatry of the northern 
kingdom, the apostate branch of Judah being desig- 
nated, by a paronomasia, AHOLIBAH (q. v.). These 
terms indicate respectively that, while the worship at 
Samaria had been self-invented, and never sanctioned 
by Jehovah, that at Jerusalem was divinely instituted 
and approved, so long as pure, but now degraded and 
abandoned for foreign alliances (Henderson, Comment. 
in loc.). They are both graphically described as sis- 
ters who became lewd women, adulteresses, prostitut- 
ing themselves to the Egyptians and the Assyrians, 
in imitating their abominations and idolatries ; where- 
fore Jehovah abandoned them to those very people for 
whom they showed such inordinate and impure affee- 
tion. They were carried into captivity, and reduced 
to the severest servitude. But the crime of Aholibah 
was greater than that of Aholah, for she possessed 
more distinguished privileges, and refused to be in- 
structed by the awful example of her sister’s ruin. 
The allegory is an epitome of the history of the Jew- 
ish Church.—Kitto, s.v. See IpoLarry. 

Aho’liab (Heb. Oholiab’, ANoAR, tent of his 
Sather ; Sept. "ENa3), the son of, Ahisamach, of the 
tribe of Dan, one a the two artificers in the precious 
metals and other materials, appointed to superintend 
the preparation of such articles for the tabernacle 
(Exod. xxxi, 6; xxxv, 34; xxxvi, 1, 2; xxxviii, 23), 
B.C. 1657. See BEZALEEL. 

Aholibah (Heb. Oholibah’, T2727, for "ON 
TA, my tent is in her; Sept. Oodu3d Vor. "OBES 
Vulg. Qoliba), a symbolical name given to Jerusalem 


| (Ezek. xxiii, 4, 11, 22, 36, 44) under the figure of an 


adulterous harlot, as having once contained the true 
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worship of Jehovah, but having prostituted herself to 
foreign idolatries (Hiavernik, Comment. in loc.). See 
ANOLAH. 

Aholiba’mah [many Aholib’amah] (Heb. Oholi- 
bamah’, M22", tent of the height), the name, ap- 
parently, of a woman (Sept. ’OAyBewa), and of a man or 
district (Sept. “EAv3apac) named after her, in connec- 
tion with the family and lineage of Esau (q. v.). She 
was the granddaughter of Zibeon (q. v.) the Hivite (of 
the family of Seir the Horite) by his son Anah (q. v.), 
and became one (probably the second) wife of Esau 
(Gen. xxxvi, 2, 25). B.C.1964. It is doubtless through 
this connection of Esau with the original inhabitants 
of Mount Seir that we are to trace the subsequent oc- 
cupation of that territory by him and his descendants, 
and it is remarkable that each of his three sons by this 
wife is himself the head of a tribe, while all the tribes 
of the Edomites sprung from his other two wives are 
founded by his grandsons (Gen. xxxvi, 15-19). In 
the earlier narrative (Gen. xxvi, 34) Aholibamah is 
called Jupiru (q. v.), daughter of Beeri (q. v.) the 
Hittite (q. v.). The explanation of the change in the 
name of the woman seems to be that her proper per- 
sonal name was Judith, and that Aholibamah was the 
name which she received as the wife of Esau and 
foundress of three tribes of his descendants; she is, 
therefore, in the narrative called by the first name, 
while in the genealogical table of the Edomites she 
appears under the second. This explanation is con- 
firmed by the recurrence of the name Aholibamah in 
the concluding list of the genealogical table (Gen. 
xxxvi, 40-43), which, with Hengstenberg (Die Au- 
thentie d. Pent. ii, 279; Eng. transl. ii, 228), Tuch 
(Comm. ib. d. Gen. p. 493), Knobel (Genes. p. 258), and 
others, we must therefore regard as a list of names of 
places, and not of mere persons, as, indeed, is express- 

ly said at the close of it: ‘‘ These are the chiefs (heads 
of tribes) of Esau, according to their settlements in 
the land of their possession.” The district which re- 
ceived the name of Esau’s wife, or, perhaps, rather 
from which she received her married name, was no 
doubt (as the name itself indicates) situated in the 
heights of the mountains of Edom, probably, there- 
fore, in the neighborhood of Mount Hor and Petra, 
though Knobel places it south of Petra, having been 
misled by Burckhardt’s name Hesma, which, however, 
according to Robinson (Researches, li, 552), is “a 
sandy tract with mountains around it... but not it- 
self a mountain, as reported by Burckhardt.” It 
seems not unlikely that the three tribes descended 
from Aholibamah, or, at least, two of them, possessed 
this district, since there are enumerated only eleven 
districts, whereas the number of tribes is thirteen, ex- 
clusive of that of Korah, whose name occurs twice, 
and which we may further conjecture emigrated (in part 
at least) from the district of Aholibamah, and became 
associated with that of Eliphaz—Smith. See Epom. 

Ahbriman. See Ormvzp. 

Ahu’mai (Heb. Achumay’, 25M, brother of wa- 
ter, i. e. living near a stream; otherwise, swarthy ; 
Sept. ’Aytjat), the first named of the two sons of Ja- 
hath, a Zorathite, of the tribe of Judah (1 Chron. iv, 2), 
B.C. post 1612. 

Ahu’zam (Heb. Achuzzam’, DIN, their posses- 
sion; otherwise, tenacious; Sept. 'QyaZup v.r. ’Qyaia), 
the first named of the four sons of Ashur (‘‘ father” 
of Tekoa) by one of his wives, Naarah, of the tribe of 
Judah (1 Chron. iv, 6), B.C. cir. 1612. 

Ahuz’zath (Heb. Achuzzath’, DIM, possession, 
as often in the constr. of MIMN; otherwise, tenacious 
[the termination ‘‘-ath” being frequent in Philistine 
nouns, comp. GATH, GOLIATH, etc.]; Sept. Ovogas, 
Vulg. Ochozath), the ‘‘friend” (3; Sept. vuupayw- 
y6c, bridesman ; ut rather, evidently, that unofficial 
but important personage of ancient Oriental courts 
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called ‘‘the king’s friend” or favorite) of Abimelech 
CE v.) II, king of Gerar, who attended him on his 
visit to Isaac (Gen. xxyvi, 26), B.O. cir. 1985. 


AI (Heb. Ay, “2, ruin, perh. so called after its 
destruction, Gen. xii, 8; xiii, 3; Josh. vii, 2-5; viii, 
UO) s Sb Oe Se ly aissarh Bel aa) ii, 28; Neh. vii, 
32; Jer. xlix, 3; always with the art., “2, except in 
the passage last cited; Sept. Pai in Josh., “Ayyai in 
Gen., ’Ata in Ezra, “Ai in Neh., Tai in Jer.; Vulg. 
Ha; Auth. Vers. ‘ Hai” in Gen.: also in the pro- 
longed forms Aya’, NPY, Neh. xi, 31, Sept. ’Ata, 
Vulg. Hai, Auth. Vers. “ Aija;” Ayath’, m3, Isa. 
X, 28, Ayyat, Ajath, ‘‘ Aiath;” v.r. “53, text Josh. 
vili, 16; M353, Samar. Gen. xii, 8, comp. ‘Aiwa, Jo- 
sephus, Ant. v, 1,12; Jerome Gaz), the name of one 
or two places. See also Ayrm. 

1. A royal city of the Canaanites (Josh. x, 1), the 
site of which (not necessarily then a city) is mentioned 
as early as the time of Abraham, who pitched his tent 
between it and Bethel (Gen. xii, 8; xiii, 3); but it is 
chiefly noted for its capture and destruction by Joshua 
(vii, 2-5; viii, 1-29). See Ampusu. At a later pe- 
riod Ai appears to have been rebuilt, for it is men- 
tioned by Isaiah (x, 28), and it was inhabited by the 
Benjamites after the captivity (Ezra ii, 28; Neh. vii, 
52; xi, 31). The site was known, and some scanty 
ruins still existed in the time of Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onomast. s. v. “Ayyat), but Dr. Robinson was unable 
to discover any certain traces of either. He remarks 
(Bib. Researches, ii, 313), however, that its situation 
with regard to Bethel may be well determined by the 
facts recorded in Scripture. That Ai lay to-the east 
of Bethel is certain (comp. Josh. xii, 9; ‘‘ beside Beth- 
aven,” Josh. vii, 2; viii, 9); and the two cities were 
not so far distant from each other but that the men 
cf Bethel mingled in the pursuit of the Israelites when 
they feigned to flee before the king of Ai, and thus 
both cities were left defenceless (Josh. viii, 17); yet 
they were not so near but that Joshua could place an 
ambuscade on the west (or south-west) of Ai, without 
its being observed by the men of Bethel, while he 
himself remained behind in a valley to the north of 
Ai (Josh. viii, 4, 11-13). A little to the south of a 
village called Deir Diwan, and one hour’s journey from 
Bethel, the site of an ancient place is indicated by 
reservoirs hewn in the rock, excavated tombs, and 
foundations of hewn stone. This, Dr. Robinson in- 
clines to think, may mark the site of Ai, as it agrees 
with all the intimations as to its position. Near it, on 
the north, is the deep Wady el-Mutyah, and toward 
the south-west other smaller wadys, in which the am- 
bushed party of Israelites might easily haye been con- 
cealed. According to Schwarz (Palest. p. 84), the 
ancient name is still preserved in some ruins called 
Khirbet Medinat Gai, near the edge of a valley, two 
English miles south-east of Bethel; a position which 
he thinks corresponds with a rabbinical notice of Ai 
(Shemoth Rabbah, c. 32) as lying three Roman miles 
from Bethel (erroneously written Jericho). Thenius, 
however (in Kauffer’s Lreget. Studien, ii, 127 sq.), lo- 
cates Ai at Turmus Aya, a small rocky mound east of 
Sinjil (Robinson’s Researches, iii, 85), a position which 
is defended by Keil (Comment. on Josh. vii, 2); but 
in which he has been influenced by an ineorrect loca- 
tion of Bethel (q. v.). Stanley (Palest. p. 200 note) 
places it at the head of the Wady Harith. For Kraftt’s 
identification with Kirbet el-Haiy:h, see Rol inson (new 
ed. of Researches, ili, 288). Wan de Velde, after a care- 
ful examination, concludes that no spot answers the 
conditions except Tell el-Hajar, about 40! EB. by 8S. of 
Beitin, on the southern border of Wady el-Mutyah, 
with no remains but a broken cistern (Varrative, ii, 
278-282). This position essentially corresponds to 
that assigned by Robinson. 

It is the opinion of some that the words Ayim in 
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Josh. xviii, £3, and GAzA in 1 Chron. vii, 28, are cor- 
ruptions of Ai. 

2. A city of the Ammonites, apparently opposite 
Heshbon, and devastated next to it by the Babyloni- 
ans on their way to Jerusalem (Jer. xlix, 3). Others, 
however, regard the name as an appellative here. 


Ai’ah, another mode (2 Sam, iii, 7; xxi, 8, 10, 11; 
1 Chron. i, 40) of Anglicizing the name AJAu (q. V.). 


Ai’ath, another form (Isa. x, 28) of the name of 
the city Ar (q. v.). 

Aichmal6otarch (aiypwatwrapyne) an imaginary 
title (Carpzov, Apparat. Crit. p. 8 sq.), signifying chief 
of the captives, assigned to the heads of the Jewish 
families during the captivity (q- v.). 

Aidan, a native of Ireland, who was sent, accord- 
ing to Bede, by the Scottish bishop, at the request of 
Oswald, king of Northumbria, as missionary bishop 
to the Northumbrians, about A.D. 635, Upon his ar- 
rival in Northumbria, he was appointed, at his own 
request, to the see of Lindisfarn, then first erected, on 
the island of that name. Here he set up the rule of 
St. Columban, and persuaded the king to establish the 
Church in his kingdom. ‘‘ Often,’’ says Bede, ‘‘ might 
be seen a beautiful sight—while the bishop (who was 
but imperfectly acquainted with the English tongue) 
preached, the king and his officers, who, owing to 
their Iong exile in Scotland, had acquired the language 
of that country, interpreted his words to the people.” 
Bede says that ‘‘ nothing more commended his doctrine 
to the attention of his hearers than the fact that, as he 
taught, so he himself lived, seeking for nothing and 
attaching himself to nothing which belonged to this 
world. All that the king gave him he quickly dis- 
tributed to the poor; and never, unless when com- 
pelled to do so, did he travel through his diocese ex- 
cept on foot.” He died August 31, 651, apparently 
broken-hearted at the death of the king, who, as he 
had predicted, perished by treachery twelve days: be- 
fore. 
ology on the 31st of August.—Bede, Eccl. Hist, lib. iii, 
cap. 3, 5, 14-17; Neander, Ch. Hist. iii, 21; Collier, 
Eccl. ITist. i, 203. 

Aigenler, ApAm, a German Jesuit, born in the 
Tyrol, 1633, who became professor of Hebrew at In- 
golstadt. 
sionary, and died on the voyage, August 16, 1673. 
Among other writings, he left Mundamenta lingue 
sancte (Dillingen, 1670, 4to).—Jécher, Allg. Gelehrten- 
Lexicon; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, i, 454. 

Ai‘ja, another form (Neh. xi, 31) of the name of 
the city Ar (q. v.). 


Aij alon, another mode (Josh. xxi, 24; Judg. i, 


35; xii, 12; 1 Sam. xiv, 31; 1 Chron. vi, 69; viii, 13; | 


2 Chron. xi, 10) of Anglicizing the name of the city 
AJALON (q. V.). 

Aij’eleth Sha’har (Heb. Aye’leth hash-Shach’ ar, 
blair} PP3R, hind of the dawn, in which signification 


the terms often occur separately ; Sept. 9) dyriAndic” 


) éwson, Vulg. susceptio matutina) occurs in the 
title of Psa. xxii, and is apparently the name of some 
other poem ox song, to the measure of which this ode 
was to be performed or chanted (Aben Ezra, in loc. ; 
Bochart, //ieroz. i, 888; Eichhorn, Pref. ad Jonesium, 
De Poési Asiat. p. xxxii; Rosenmiller, De Wette, in 
loc.) ; like the similar terms, e. g. AL~TASCHITH (q. V.), 
which occur in the inscriptions of other Psalms (lyii, 
lyiii, lix, Ixxv), after the manner of Syriac poets 
(Assemani, Bibl. Orient. i, 80). The phrase, however, 
is not necessarily taken from the initial words of a 
song (as Aben Ezra maintains, comp. Prov. v, 19), 
much less an amatory effusion (comp. the opening of 
a poem of Ibn Doreid, “‘O gazelle !’’); but the title 
may be borrowed, according to Oriental custom, from 
some prominent expression or theme in it, like David’s 
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In 1673 he was sent out to China as mis- | 
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“ Song of the Bow’ (2 Sam. i; comp. Gesenius, Com- 
ment. in Isa. xxii, 1). It may in this case allude 
either to the hunting of the deer by the early day- 
light, as the most favorable time for the chase; or, as 
more agreeable to the Arabic simiies (Schultens, ad 
Meidan, Prov. p. 39), as well as rabbinical usage (Tal- 
mud. Hieros. Berakoth, ii, 30, 1. 80, 35, ed. Cracon.), 
it may refer to the rays of the rising sun under the 
metaphor of a stag’s horns (comp. Schultens and De 
Sacy, ap. Haririum Cons, xxxii). The interpretation 
of Faber (in Harmar’s Observ. ii, 172) as signifying 
the beginning of dawn, is less agreeable to the etymol- 
ogy. Some (as Hare in the Bibl. Brem. Class. i, pt. 
2) understand some instrument of music; and others 
| (e. g. Kimchi and the Talmudists) the morning star. 
—Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 45. See PsaALms, 


Ail, Ajal, Ajalah. See Derr. 


Ailly, Pierre pv’ (Petrus de Alliaco), a noted car- 
dinal and learned theologian of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, surnamed the ‘‘ Hammer of Heretics.” He was 
born at Compiégne in 1350, of humble parentage, and 
completed his studies at the college of Navarre in 
Paris. The dispute between Nominalism and Realism 
had not yet died out, and D’Ailly threw himself with 
ardor into philosophical study. He soon became noted 
| among the students for the skill and subtlety with 
which he advocated the nominalist theory, and for the 
wide extent of his general knowledge. At twenty- 
five be lectured in the university of Paris on Peter 
Lombard’s Sententie, and soon obtained a brilliant rep- 
utation. In 1377, while yet a subdeacon, he was sent 
as delegate to the Provincial Council of Amboise, a 
|rare distinction for one so young. In 1380 he was 
made doctor of the Sorbonne. Jn his inaugural ad- 
dress he extolled the study of Holy Writ, and after- 
ward held lectures upon the New Testament and the 
| nature of the Church. D’Ailly declared that the pas- 
sage, ‘ Upon this rock,’’ etc., Matt. xvi, 18, was to be 
| taken in a spiritual sense, asserting that the Bible 

alone is the everlasting rock upon which the Church is 
built, as Peter and his successors could not be such, on 

account of their human frailty. He also distinguished 
| between the universal Church of Christ and the Church 
of Rome as a particular Church, and maintained that 
'the latter had no precedence before the universal 
Church, and that another bishop than that of Rome 
/might be the head of the Church. In 1384 D’Ailly 
was made the head of the College of Navarre, where 
Gerson (q. v.) and Nicholas de Clemange (q. v.) were 
among his pupils. When in the university of Paris, 
he defended the doctrine of the _ Immaculate Concep- 
tion against the Dominicans, and especially against 
John de Montcon; and when the latter appealed from 
an ecclesiastical censure to Pope Clement VII, the 
university sent D’Ailly to the pope to defend before 
him the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, as also 
the opinion that the right to decide in such questions 
(‘ exrca ea que sunt fidei doctrinaliter definire’’) does not 
belong to the pope alone, but also to the doctores eccle- . 
sie, The pope approved both opinions; and the uni- 
| versity of Paris elected D’Ailly, in reward for his vic- 
tory, chancellor. Soon afterward he was made con- 

fessor and almoner of Charles VI, archdeacon at Cam- 

bray, and treasurer of the Holy Chapel at Paris. In 
1394 he was sent by Charles VI to Peter de Luna 
(Benedict XIII), to prevail upon this antipope to re- 
_ sign, but Benedict succeeded in bringing D’Ailly over 
| to his side, and, through him, was recognised by 
| France as the legitimate pope. He appointed D’Ailly, 
in 1398, bishop of Cambray. D’Ailly continued to 
|take an active and prominent part in the endeavors 
| made for a restoration of the ecclesiastical unity. In 
1409 he was a leading member of the Council of Pisa, 
_ and prevailed upon the council to depose all the popes 
| who at that time claimed the Papal See. Alexander 
| V was nominated in their place, but died soon after. 
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His successor, John XXIII, made D’Ailly a cardinal, 
and papal legate in Germany. As such, he took part 
in the Council of Constance, where he was again very 
conspicuous. See CoNsTANcr, Councit oF. Soon 
after his arrival, and through his influence, the Coun- 
cil adopted a resolution that the vote on the reforma- 
tion of the Church should be taken, not according to 
heads, but according to nations—a decision which at 
once fixed the fate of John XXIII. He again urged 
the resignation or deposition of all the popes, and the 
election by the Council of a new pope, who should 
pledge himself to carry out the reformatory decrees of 
the Council. He strongly maintained the superiority 
of a general council over the pope, and under the in- 
fluence of his views Benedict XIII was deposed. He 
was one of the Committee to investigate the case of 
John Huss, and it is a stain upon his great name that 
he voted for the condemnation of the reformer. In 
the question whether the election of a new pope was 
to take place before or after the completion of the 
reformatory decrees of the Council, D’Ailly separated 
from the reformatory party (the Germans, Gerson, 
etc.), carried the priority of the papal election, and 
thereby neutralized to a large extent the beneficial 
effects which otherwise the Council might have pro- 
duced. Martin V appointed him legate at Avignon; 
he died there in 1425; or, according to another ac- 
count, on a legative mission in the Netherlands, 1420. 
D’Ailly is one of the most remarkable dignitaries of 
the Church of the Middle Ages, and greatly distin- 
guished both as a theologian and orator. He was, 
however, addicted to a belief in astrology, maintaining | 
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that important events might be predicted from the 
conjunctions of the planets. A very remarkable co- | 
incidence appears in the case of one of his predictions, | 
viz., that in the year 1789, ‘‘si mundus usque ad illa | 
tempora durayerit, quod solus Deus novit, multz tune 
et magne et mirabiles alterationes mundi et muta-| 
tiones faturz sunt, et maxime circa leges et sectas.” | 
This prediction was written in 1414, in his Concord. 
astronomie cum historica narratione (published in Augs- | 
burg, 1490, 4to). D’Ailly may be considered as a 
predecessor of that liberal party in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church afterward represented by Bossuet and 
Fénélon. His principal writings were published at 
Douay, 1634, 8yo; but there is no full collection of | 
his works. Among them are: 1. Commentarii Breves 
in libros 4 Sentent. (1500, 4to):—2. Quatuor Principia | 
in 4 libros Sentent. :—3. Recommendatio S. Scripture: 

—4. Principium in cursum Bibliorum :—5. Questio Ves- | 
periarum, utrum Petri Eccl. lege reguletur :—6. Questio | 
resumpta, utrum P. E£. Rege gubernetur, lege reguletur, 

Jide conjirmetur, et jure dominetur :-—7, Speculum Con- 

siderationis :—8. Compendium Contemplationis, in 3 trac- 

tatus:—9. De 4 Gradibus Scale Spiritualis :—10. Epit- | 
ome Quadruplicis Exercitit Spiritualis :—11. De Oratione | 
Dominica Tractatus 2.—12. Salutationis Angelice Ex- 

positio devota:—13. Verbum abbreviatum super libros | 
Psalmorum:—14. Meditationes 2 in Psa. xxx :—15. Med- 

itat. in Psa. ‘‘Judica me, Deus :’’—16. Meditat. in vii | 
Psa. Penitentiales :—17. Meditat. in Cantica, Magnificat, | 
Benedictus, et Nune Dimit,:—18. Erpositio in Cantica 


Canticorum Solomonis :—19. 12 Honores S. Josephi Spon- 
si Virginis. All the above, from the Speculum Consid- | 
erat/onis to the last, inclusive, were published at Douay 
in 1634 (8vo) :—20. Tractatus de Anima (Paris, 1494, | 
8vo; 1505):—21. Sermones, varii Argument’, 20 :—22. 
Modus seu Forma eligendi Summ. Pontif. -—23. Libellus 
de Emendatione Eccl., in the ‘‘Fasciculus rerum expeten- | 
darum’’ (Cologne, 1535) :—24. De Ecclesie et Card 'na- 
lium auctoritate libellus (in Gerson’s works, Paris, 1606, 
tom. i, p. 895).—25. Sacramentale (Louvain, 1487) :— | 
26. Vita S. Petri de Morono, afterward Celestine V 
(Paris, 1539).—Dupin, Eee/. Writers, cent. xv, ch. iy; | 
Mosheim, Ch. //ist. cent. xiv, pt. ii, ch. ti, § 38; Cave, 
Hist. Lit. ann. 1396; Dinaud, Notice historique et lite- 


raire, sur P. D’Ailly (Cambray, 1824, 8vo); Hoefer, 
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Now. Biog. Generale, i, 125; Landon, Eccl. Dictionary, 
Ay AG9, 

Ailredus, ArLrepvs, an English historian, born 
in 1109, and said to have died in 1166. According to 
Cave, he was an Englishman, educated in Scotland, 
having been educated together with Henry, son of 
David, king of Scotland. When he was of the proper 
age a bishopric was offered to him, but he refused it ; 
and, returning to England, he took the monastie vows 
among the Cistercians of Reyesby Abbey, in Lincoln- 
shire. He became abbot of this monastery, and after- 
ward of Rievaux, and made Bernard of Clairvaux his 
model both as to his life and style of writing. His 
works include Historia de Vita et Miraculis 8. /d- 
wardi R. et Confess. (among the “ Decem Scriptores” 
of England, edited by Twisden, Lond. 1652); Genea- 
logia Regum Anglorum; De Bello Standardi; Historia 
de Sanctimoniali de Watthun (all in Twisden); Ser- 
mones de Tempore et de Sanctis (in Bibl. Clare Vallis) ; 
In Isaiam Prophetam Sermones 31; Speculum Charita- 
tis, libris 3; Tractatus de puero Jesu duodecenni (cd. by 
David Camerarius, de Scot. fortitud, Paris, 1631); De 
Spirituali Amicitia, libri 3. The latter four treatises 
were edited by Gibbon, a Jesuit, and printed at Douay 
in 1631; also in the Aiblioth. Cistercien. tom. v, 16, 
and Bibl. Patr. tom. xxiii, 1,—Cave, Hist. Lit. sec. xii, 
vol. ii, 227; Dupin, Hist. Eccl. Writers, cent. xii; Lan- 
don, Eccl. Dictionary, i, 170; Clarke, Sacred Litera- 
ture, ii, 696. 

Aimo. See Haymo. 


Aimon, also called Atmorn, Aymorn, a French 
He 
was a pupil of Abbo of Fleury, at whose request he 
wrote the work Historia Francorum, which extends 
from 263 to 654. A continuation by another author, 
which is more valuable than the original, carries the 
narrative to the year 727. It is contained in Bouquet’s 
Collection des historiens de France (Paris, 1738, 8 vols.). 
Aimon also wrote Vita Abbonis Floriacencis, and sever- 
al works on St. Bernard.—Herzog, i, 198. 


A’in (Heb. Ayin, {22, a fountain) signifies liter- 
ally an eye, and also, in the simple but vivid imagery 
of the East, a spring, or natural burst of living water, 
always contradistinguished from the well or tank of 
artificial formation, and which latter is designated by 
the word “ Beér” ("N3) or ‘Bor’? (ANB and 573). 
Ain still retains its ancient and double meaning in the 
Arabic ’Ain. Such living springs abound in Palestine 
even more than in other mountainous districts, and, 
apart from their natural value in a hot climate, form 
one of the most remarkable features of the country. 
Prof. Stanley (Palest. p. 147, 509) has called attention 
to the accurate and persistent use of the word in the 
original text of the Bible, and has well expressed the 
inconvenience arising from the confusion in the Auth. 
Vers. of words and things so radically distinct as Ain 
and Beér. The importance of distinguishing between 
the two is illustrated by Exod. xv, 27, in which the 
word Ainoth (translated ‘‘ wells”) is used for the 
springs of fresh water at Elim, although the rocky soil 
of that place excludes the supposition of dug wells. 

Ain oftenest occurs in combination with other words, 
forming the names of definite localities: these will be 
found under En- (q. v.), as En-gedi, En-gannim, ete. 
It occurs alone in two cases. See FOUNTAIN. 

1. (Sept. at Josh. xxi, 16, "Aca, at 1 Chron. iv, 
"Hy; elsewhere it blends as a prefix with the follow- 
ing names, ‘Eo-enwS, ‘Eo-suwy.) A city at first as- 
signed to the tribe of Judah, on its southern border 
(Josh, xv, 32), but afterward to Simeon (Josh. xix, 7; 
1 Chron. iv, 32). In all these passages it is mentioned 
as adjoining Remmon or Rimmon (q. y.), and it seems 
to be the Ex-Rimmon (q. v.) of Neh. xi, 29. It was one 
of the Levitical cities (Josh. xxi, 16). Reland (Palest. 
p. 554, 625) thinks it the same with the Betane (Bevav7) 
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of Judith i, 9, and the Bethanin (BnSaviv) located by 
Eusebius (Onomast. 8. v. Apt, i. e. Atv) at four Roman 
miles from Hebron. But these are rather the Beth- 
anoth (q. v.) of Josh. xv, 59. Dr. Robinson conjectures 
it may have been the same with the modern village e/- 
Ghuwein, the ruins of which he saw in a valley a short 
distance to the right of the road a few hours south of 
Hebron (Researches, ii, 625), But this again is prob- 
ably the Anim (q. v.) of Josh. xv, 50. The margin 
of our Bibles identifies this Ain with the A shan of Josh. 
xy, 42, but in 1 Chron. iv, 82 both are mentioned. In 
the list of priests’ cities in 1 Chron. vi, 59, Ashan (q. v.) 
appears to take the place of Ain. 

2. (With the art., }9, Ha-A’yin.) One of the 
landmarks on the northern or eastern boundary of 
Palestine as described by Moses (Num. xxxiv, 11), 
near the lake Gennesareth, adjoining Shephan, and 
apparently mentioned to define the position of Rib- 
lah, viz. ‘‘on the east side of ‘the spring’”’ (Sept. 
imi mnyac). But the ambiguous phrase i722 DIE? 
(literally, from the east as to the spring), rather refers 
directly to the boundary as extending in general 
terms easterly to Ain, in the direction of Riblah (q. 
v.). By Jerome, in the Vulgate, it is rendered con- 
tra fontem Daphnin, meaning the spring which rose in 
the celebrated grove of Daphne dedicated to Apollo 
and Diana at Antioch. Riblah having been lately, 
with much probability, identified (Robinson, Research. 
new ed. iii, 542-6; Porter, ii, 335) with a place of the 
same name on the north-east slopes of the Lebanon 
range, ‘‘the spring”’ of the text is probably the mod- 
ern Ain, in Ceele-Syria, between the Orontes and the 
Litany (Bibliotheca Sacra, 1847, p. 405, 408); so call- 
ed from a large fountain of the same name a little to 
the north of the village, which ‘‘is strong enough to 
drive several mills, and about it are heavy blocks of 
hewn stone of a very antique appearance” (ibid. 1848, 
p- 698). Dr. Robinson, however, thinks it is rather 
an appellative, and refers to the fountain of the Oron- 
tes still farther south-west of Riblah (new ed. of Ke- 
searches, iii, 534). 

Ainsworth, Henry, D.D., one of the earliest 
leaders of the Independents, then called Brownists ; 
a celebrated nonconformist divine of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The time and place of his 
birth are unknown. In early life he gained great 
reputation by his knowledge of the learned languages, 
and particularly of Hebrew. He removed about 1593 
to Amsterdam, and had a church there (with an inter- 
val spent in Ireland) until his death, which occurred 
suddenly in 1622. Suspicion of his having been poi- 
soned was raised by his having found a diamond, of 
great value, belonging to a Jew, and his refusing to 
return it to him till he had confessed with some of 
the rabbins on the prophecies of the Old Testament 
relating to the Messiah, which was promised; but the 
Jew not having sufficient interest to obtain one, it is 
thought he was the instrument of his death. Ains- 
worth was a man of profound learning, well versed in 
the Scriptures, and deeply read in the works of the 
rabbins. His much celebrated ‘‘ Annotations on 
several Books of the Bible” were printed at various 
times and in many sizes. In those on the five Books 
of Moses, Psalms, and the Canticles, the Hebrew 
words are compared with and explained by the ancient 
Greek and Chaldee versions, and other records and 
monuments of the Hebrew. The ‘‘ Annotations on the 
Pentateuch” were republished in Edinburgh (Blackie 
and Son, 2 vols. 8vo) in 1843.—Neal, Hist. of the Puri- 
tans, ii, 43; Wilson, Dissenting Churches, i, 22. 

Ainsworth, Laban, a Congregational minister, 
was born at Woodstock, Conn., July 19th, 1757. He 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 1778, and became 
pastor of the church at Jaffrey, N. H., Dec. 10th, 
1782. Here he continued in the pastoral relation un- 
til his death, March 17th, 1858. He was an evangel- 
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ical preacher of more than ordinary ability, and a 
man of great humor in his social intercourse, but ear- 
nestly intent in his great calling. He retained the 
respect and affection of his people to the last.—A mer. 
Cong. Year Book (vol. vi, 1859, p. 317). 

Aionios. 


Air (a7yp), the atmosphere, as opposed to the ether 
(aiOnp), or higher and purer region of the sky (Acts 
Exfi; 24; 1 Thess, ty, 17; Reyvaat 2s; vay 17) pe ae 
Heb. term M5, ru’ach, occurs in this sense but once 
(Job xli, 16); “air” is elsewhere the rendering of 
Daw, shama’ yim, in speaking of birds of the heavens. 
The later Jews (see Eisenmenger, Lntd. Jud. ii, 437 
sq.), in common with the Gentiles (see Elsner, Obs. 
ii, 205; Dougtwi Annal. p. 127), especially the Pytha- 
goreans, believed the air to be peopled with spirits, 
under the government of a chief, who there held his 
seat of empire (Philo, 31, 28; Diog. Laert. viii, 32 ; 
Plutarch, Quest. Rom. p.274). These spirits were sup- 
posed to be powerful, but malignant, and to incite men 
to evil. ‘That the Jews held this opinion is plain from 
the rabbinical citations of Lightfoot, Wetstein, etc. 
Thus in Pirke Aboth, \xxxiii, 2, they are described as 
Jilling the whole air, arranged in troops, in regular 
subordination (see Rosenroth, Cabbala denud. i, 417). 
The early Christian fathers entertained the same be- 
lief (Ignat. ad Ephes. § 13), which has indeed come 
down. to our own times. It is to this notion that 
Paul is supposed to allude in Eph. ii, 2, where Satan 
is called ‘‘ prince of the power (i. e. of those who ex- 
ercise the power) of the air” (see Stuart, in the Biblioth. 
Sacra, 1843, p. 139). Some, however, explain ‘ air” 
here by darkness, a sense which it bears also in profane 
writers. But the apostle no doubt speaks according 
to the notions entertained by most of those to whom 
he wrote, without expressing the extent of his own 
belief (see Bloomfield, Rec. Syn., and Meyer, Cum- 
ment.inloc.). See PowrER; Pruicipatiry. The sky 
as the midst of heaven, or the middle station between 
heaven and earth, may symbolically represent the 
place where the Divine judgments are denounced, as 
in 1 Chron. xxi, 16. See ANGEL. 

The phrase ste aépa Nadetiv, to speak into the air 
(1 Cor. xiv, 9), is a proverbial expression to denote 
speaking in vain, like ventis verba profundere in Latin 
(Lucret. iv, 929), and a similar one in our own lan- 
guage; and ec aspa O&spey, t) beat the air (1 Cor. ix, 
26), denotes acting in vain, and is a proverbial allu- 
sion to an abortive stroke into the air in pugilistic 
contests (comp. Virgil, Zn. v, 377). See GAmes. 

Aj’rus (‘Iaiooc, comp. Jairus of the N. T.), one 
of the temple-servants whose ‘‘ sons” are said to have 
returned from the captivity (1 Esdr. v, 31); probably 
a corruption for GAHAR (q. vy.) of the genuine text 
(Ezra ii, 47). 

Aisle is derived from 
the Latin ala, French 
aile, a wing, and signi- 
fies the wings or side- 
passages of the church. 
The term is incorrectly 
applied to the middle av- 
enue of a church, which 
its derivation shows to 
be wrong. Where there 
is but one aisle to a tran- 
sept, it is always to the 
east. In churches on 
the continent of Europe 
the number of aisles is 
frequently two on either 
side of the nave and choir, 
and at Cologne there are 
eventhree. See CHuRCH 
ARCHITECTURE, 


See ErernaL, 


Aisle in Melrose Abbey. 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE 


Aix-la-Chapelle (Agquis-granum or Aque-gra- 
ni, Germ. Aachen), a large city of Germany, dependent 
on the archbishopric of Cologne in spiritual matters. 
As the favorite abode of Charlemagne, it acquired 
great ecclesiastical importance; and many councils 
were held there. From the time of Otho I (937) to 
Ferdinand I, 1558, twenty-nine German emperors were 
crowned in this city. 

The first Councry OF AIxX-LA-CHAPELLE was held 
in 789, on discipline ; in the council held in 799 Felix 
of Urgel renounced Agnoetism, which he previously 
upheld. The others are that of 803, where the Bene- 
dictines received their religious regulations; of 809, 
on the procession of the Holy Ghost; 813, when the 
canons of the preceding council were published; 816, 
confirmatory of the rules of Chrodegang ; 817, on St. 
Benedict’s rule, etc. ; 825, on the same subjects; 831, 
declaring the innocence of the Empress Judith; 836, 
on the restoration of Church property ; 837, on Epis- 
copal controversies ; 842, by Kings Louis and Charles, 
on the division of Lothaire’s possessions ; two sessions 
in 860, against Queen Thetburga; 862, allowing King 
Lothaire to contract a new marriage; 992, forbidding 
marriages during Advent, from Septuagesima to East- 
er, etc.; 1165, to canonize Charlemagne. —Smith, 
Tables of Church Hist. 

A’jah (Heb. Ayah’, ON, prop. a ery, hence a 
hawk, as often), the name of two men. 

1. (Sept. ’Aié; but Aida, Auth. Vers. “‘ Aiah” in 
Chron.) The first named of the two sons of Zibeon 
the Horite or rather Hivite (Gen. xxxvi, 24; 1 Chron. 
i, 40), B.C. ante 1964. 

2. (Sept. Aid, but in 2 Sam. iii, 7 v. r. TWA, Auth. 
Vers. ‘‘Aiah.””) The father of Rizpah, King Saul’s 
concubine (2 Sam. ili, 7; xxi, 8-11), B.C. ante 1093. 


Ajalon (Heb. Ayalon’, sia, place of deer, or of 
oaks), the name of two towns. 

1. Gept. Atkwy, but "EXwy in Josh. xix, 42, éy 
ai goxot in Judg. i, 35, omits in 1 Sam. xiv, 31, Hwy 
y. r. Athy in 1 Chron. vi, 69, At\dy v. r. ’AXae and 
"Addu in 1 Chron. viii, 13, ’Aiadwy v. ry. AtAOp in 2 
Chron. xi, 10, ’At\wy in 2 Chron. xxyiii, 18; Josephus 
"Hw, Ant. viii, 10, 1; Auth. Vers. ‘“Aijalon” in all 
the passages except Josh. x, 12; xix, 41; 2 Chron. 
xxviii, 18.) A town and valley in the tribe of Dan 
Gosh. xix, 42), which was given to the Levites (Josh. 
xxi, 24; 1 Chron. vi, 69). The native Amorites for a 
long time retained possession of it, although reduced 
to the condition of tributaries by the neighboring 
Ephraimites (Judg. i, 35). Being on the very frontier 
of the two kingdoms, we can understand how Ajalon 
should be spoken of sometimes (1 Chron. vi, 69, comp. 
with 66) as in Ephraim, and sometimes (2 Chron. xi, 
10; 1 Sam. xiv, 31) as in Judah and Benjamin. It 
was not far from Bethshemesh (2 Chron. xxviii, 18), 
and was one of the places which Rehoboam fortified (2 
Chron. xi, 10) during his conflicts with the new king- 
dom of Ephraim (1 Kings xiv, 30), and among the 
strongholds which the Philistines took from Ahaz (2 
Chron. xxviii, 18). Saul pursued hither the routed 
Philistines from Michmash (1 Sam. xiv. 31), and some 
of its chiefs appear to have subsequently defeated an 
incursion of the same enemies from Gath (1 Chron. 
viii, 15). But the town, or rather the valley to which 
the town gave name, derives its chief renown from the 
circumstance that when Joshua, in pursuit of the five 
kings, arrived at some point near Upper Beth-horon, 
looking back upon Gibeon and down upon the noble 
valley before him, he uttered the celebrated command, 
«Sun, stand thou still on Gibeon, and thou moon, in 
the valley of Ajalon” (Josh. x, 12). From the indica- 
tions of Jerome (Onomast. and Epitaph. Paul.), who 
places Ajalon two Roman miles from Nicopolis, on the 
way to Jerusalem (comp. ‘Ia\w in Epiphan. Opp. i, 
702), joined to the preservation of the ancient name, 
Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Researches, iii, 63) appears to have 
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identified the valley and the site of the town. From 
a housetop in Beit Ur (Beth-horon) he looked down 
upon a broad and beautiful valley, which lay at his 
feet, toward Ramleh. This valley runs out west by 
north through a tract of hills, and then bends off south- 
west through the great western plain. It is called 
Merj Ibn’Omeir. Upon the side of the long hill which 
skirts the valley on the south a small village was per- 
ceived, called Yalo, which cannot well be any other 
than the ancient Ajalon; and there can be little ques- 
tion that the broad wady to the north of it is the val- 
ley of the same name (see Thomson’s Land and Book, 
ii, 304, 546). Keil, however (Comment. in Josh. x, 12), 
controverts the above view (from Lengerke, after 
Lapide and Le Clere, in loc.) respecting the position 
of Joshua on this occasion, maintaining that if Joshua 
really saw both the sun and moon when he delivered 


| this memorable address, it must have been in the early 


part of the day, and during the engagement before 
Gibeon itself; for then the sun might have been visi- 
ble on the east or south-east of Gibeon, and the moon 
in the south-west, above the valley of Ajalon, as it 
would then be about to set. SeeJasner. According 
to Schwarz (Palest. p. 141), a person on the summit 
of Upper Beth-horon can see at once Gibeon on the 
east and Ajalon on the west. The village of Yalo is 
situated on the northern declivity overlooking the 
plain, between two ravines, the western one of which 
contains a fountain that supplies the village. It has 
an old appearance, and contains several caverns in the 
cliffs (mew ed. of Robinson’s Researches, iii, 144). 

2. (Sept. A\wy, Auth. Vers. ‘Aijalon.”) A city in 
the tribe of Zebulon, where Elon the judge was buried 
(Judg. xii, 12). It is probably the modern Jalun, 
about four hours east of Akka, and a short distance 
south-west of Mejdel Kerum (Van de Velde, Jlemoir, 
p- 283); for this place, although really within the 
bounds of Naphtali, is sufficiently near, perhaps, to the 
border of Zebulon to be included in that region, ac- 
cording to the indefinite mention of the text. 

Aj’ephim (Heb. Ayephim’, B°D 2D, weary ones ; 
Sept. ée\eAupévor, Vulg. dassus, Auth. Vers. ‘‘ weary’’) 
occurs in the original, 2 Sam. xvi, 14, where, although 
rendered as an appellative in the versions, it has been 


| regarded by many interpreters (e. g. Michaelis, Dathe, 


Thenius, in loc.) as the name of a place to which the 
fugitive David and his company retired from Jerusa- 
lem on the approach of the rebellious Absalom, and 
where they made their halt for the night, but from 
which they were induced to remove by the news sent 
them by Hushai. ‘This view is favored by the phrase- 
ology, N54, ‘‘and he came,” Dw, “there,” evident- 
ly referring to some locality, which must be sought 
east of Jerusalem, beyond the Mount of Olives, toward 
the ford of the Jordan; perhaps between Bethany and 
Khan Hudrur, on the 8.W. bank of Wady Sidr. 

A’kan (Heb. Akan’, \D2, twisted; Sept. lovedp), 
the last named of the three sons of Ezer, son of the 
Horite Seir of Idumza (Gen. xxxvi, 27); elsewhere 
called JAKAN (1 Chron. i, 41). See JAAKAN. 

Akbar. See Moussr. 

Akbara. See ACHABARA. 

Akiba, a learned Jewish rabbi of the second centu- 
ry. He was president of the seminary at Bene Berak 
(Josh. xix, 45), near Jamnia. As a teacher he wield- 
ed great influence, especially in developing and dif- 
fusing the Talmudic learning and the Cabbala. Among 
his scholars were Rabbi Meir, one of the originators 
of the Mishna, and Rabbi S. ben-Jochai, author of the 
Cabbalistic work Zohar. He is said to have joined the 
rebel Barchochebas, and to have been taken and flay- 
ed by the Romans in his 120th year. See Jost, Ge- 
schichte d. Israeliten, p. 252; First, Bib. Jud. i. 

Akxins, Jamgs, one of the early Methodist minis- 
ters, was born in Ireland 1778, removed to America 


AKKABISH 


in 1792, and entered the itinerant ministry in 1801. 
He labored for over twenty years with success, chiefly 
in Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, and died 
at Haverstraw, Aug. 9, 1823.—Minutes of Conferences, 
1824, p. 439. 

Akkabish. See Sriper. 

Akko. See Goar. 

Ak’kub (Heb. Akkub’, APD, a contracted form 
of Jacob; Sept. ‘Acodt3, sometimes ’Accod/3 v. Tr. usu- 
ally ‘Acovj.), the name of at least three men. 

1. Tho head of one of the families of Nethinim that 
returned from Babylon (Ezra ii, 45), B.C. 536 or ante. 

2. One of the Levitical gatewardens of the Temple 
on the return with many of his family from the cap- 
tivity (1 Chron. ix, 17; Ezra ii, 42; Neh. vii, 45; ix, 
19; xii, 25); and probably one of those who expound- 
ed the law to the people (Neh. viii, 7), B.C. 536-440. 

3. The fourth named of the seven sons of Elioenai 
or Esli, a descendant of David (1 Chron. iii, 24), B.C. 
cir. 410. 

Akrab. See Scorrion. 

Akrab’bim (Heb. Akrabbim’, B AAPY, scor- 
pions, as in Ezek. ii, 6; Sept. ’AxoaPiv, ’AxoaPeir), 
only in the connection MAALEH-ACRABBIM (q. V-), 
i. e. Scorpion-Height (Josh. xv, 3; ‘‘ascent of Akrab- 
bim” Num, xxxiv, 4; ‘“‘ going up to Akrabbim,”’ 
Judg. i, 36), an ascent, hill, or chain of hills, which, 
from the name, would appear to have been much in- 
fested by scorpions and serpents, as some districts in 
that quarter certainly were (Deut. viii, 15; comp. 
Volney, ii, 256). It is only mentioned in describing 
the frontier-line of the promised land southward in the 
region of the Amorites (Num. xxxiv, 4; Josh. xy, 3; 
Judg. i, 36). Shaw conjectures that Akrabbim may 
be the same with the mountains of Akabah, by which 
he understands the easternmost range of the “ black 
mountains” of Ptolemy, extending from Paran to Ju- 
dea. This range has lately become well known as 
the mountains of Edom, being those which bound the 
ereat valley of Arabah on the east (Travels, ii, 120), 
More specifically, he seems to refer Akrabbim to the 
southernmost portion of this range, near the fortress 
of Akabah, and the extremity of the eastern gulf of 
the Red Sea; where, as he observes, ‘‘from the bad- 
ness of the roads, and many rocky passes that are to 
be surmounted, the Mohammedan pilgrims lose a num- 
ber of camels, and are no less fatigued than the Israel- 
ites were formerly in getting over them.’’ Burck- 
hardt (Syria, p. 509) reaches nearly the same conclu- 
sion, except that he rather refers ‘‘the ascent of 
Akrabbim”’ to the acclivity of the western mountains 
from the plain of Akabah. This ascent is very steep, 
“and has probably given to the place its name of 
Akabahb, which means a cliff or steep declivity.’” But 
the south-eastern frontier of Judah could not have 
been laid down so far to the south in the time of Moses 
and Joshua. The signification of the names in the 
two languages is altogether different. M. De Saulcy 
finds this ‘‘ Scorpion-steep” in the Wady es-Zuweirah, 
running into the S.W. end of the Dead Sea; a pre- 
cipitous, zigzag ascent, up which a path marked with 
ancient ruins is cut in the flanks of the hard rock, and 
which is peculiarly infested with scorpions (Narrative, 
i, 361, 418, 421). Schwarz, on the other hand, locates 
it at the Wady el-Kurahy, running into the south-east- 
ern extremity of the Dead Sea (Palest. p. 22). Both 
these latter positions, however, seem as much too far 
north as the preceding are too far south, since the 
place in question appears to have been situated just 
beyond the point where the southern boundary of 
Palestine turned northward; and we know from the 
localities of several towns in Judah and Simeon (e. g. 
Kadesh, Beersheba, etc.) that the territory of the 
promised land extended as far southward as the ridge 
bounding the depressed level of the desert et-Tih. 
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The conclusion of Dr. Robinson is, that in the absence 
of more positive evidence the line of cliffs separating. 
the Ghor from the valley of the Akabah may be re- 
garded as the Maaleh-Akrabbim of Scripture (/e- 
searches, ii, 501). This, however, would be a descent 
and not an ascent to those who were entering the Holy 
Land from the south. Perhaps the most feasible sup- 
position is that Akrabbim is the general name of the 
ridge containing the steep pass es-Sufuh, by which 
the final step is made from the desert to the level of 
the actual land of Palestine. As to the name, scor- 
pions abound in the whole of this district. The same 
spot may be that alluded te in the Mishna (Maaser 
Sheni, v. 2), as *‘Akrabah (MP2) on the south.” 

The district of Acrabattine mentioned in 1 Mace. v, 
8, and Josephus, Ant. xii, 8, 1, as lying on the frontier 
of Idumza, toward the southern extremity of the Dead 
Sea, may have derived its name from this ridge. But 
Dr. Robinson thinks that the toparchy referred to took 
its name from Akrabeh, now a large and flourishing 
village a little east of Nablous, the ancient Shechem 
(Bibliotheca Sacra, 1853, p. 132; and see the authori- 
ties in his Researches, iii, 103). This ‘‘ Acrabattine” 
of the Apocrypha, however, was probably a different 
place. See ACRABATTINE. 

Akrothinion (Arpo@ioy, from the top of the 
heap). This Greek word (usually in the plur. axpo- 
Sima), which occurs in Heb. vii, 4, means the best of 
the (fruits of the earth, hence) spoils (Smith’s Dict. of 
Class. Ant. s. vy. Acrothinion). The Greeks, after a 
battle, were accustomed to collect the spoils into a 
heap, from which an offering was first made to the 
gods; this was the axoo@ivov (Xenoph. Cyrop. vii, 5, 
85; Herodot. viii, 121, 122; Pind. Nem.7,58). In the 
first cited case, Cyrus, after the taking of Babylon, 
calls the magi, and commands them to choose the ax- 
eoPina of certain portions of the ground for sacred pur- 
poses (see Stephens, Thes. Grec. p. 1560). See Sporn. 

Akshub. See ADDER. 

Alabama, a diocese of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States coextensive with the state 
of the same name. In 1859 the diocese counted 32 
clergymen and 58 parishes, and the following dioce- 
san institutions: missionary committee, ecclesiastical 
court, trustees of the bishops’ fund, society for the 
relief of disabled clergymen and of the widows and 
orphans of the clergy. The first bishop of the diocese 
was Nicholas Hamner Cobbs (q. v.), consecrated in 
1844, and the second, Richard H. Wilmer, consecrated 
March 6, 1862. Alabama was one of the dioceses 
which, in 1862, organized ‘‘the General Council of the 
Confederate States of America.”’ 

Alabarch (‘A\aBdoyne, a term compounded ap- 
parently of some unknown foreign word, and déoyw, to 
rule; also a\aBaoxoc), a term not found in Scripture, 
but which Josephus uses repeatedly, to signify the 
chief of the Jews in Alexandria (Ant. xviii, 6,3; 8, 
1; xix, 5,1;-xx, 5, 2; 7, 3). Philo calls this. magis- 
trate Tevaoyne, genarch (q. v.), and Josephus, in 
some places, ethnarch (q. v.), which terms signify the 
prince or chief of a nation. Some believe that the 
term alabarch was given, in raillery, to the principal 
magistrate or head of the Jews at Alexandria, by the 
Gentiles, who despised the Jews. See ALEXANDRIA. 
The Jews who were scattered abroad after the cap- 
tivity, and had taken up their residence in countries 
at a distance from Palestine, had rulers of their own. 
See Dispersion. The person who sustained the high- 
est office among those who dwelt in Egypt was de- 
nominated alabarch ; the magistrate at the head of the 
Syrian Jews was denominated archon (q. y.). (See 
Jahn, Bibl. Archiol. § 239.) The dignity of alabarch 
was common in Egypt, as may be observed in Juvenal, 
Sat. i, 180. It was perhaps synonymous with chief 
tax-gatherer (comp. Sturz, De Dial. Maced. p. 65 sq.). 
Thus Cicero (Zp. ad Attic. 17) calls Pompey an ala-_ 
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barch, from his raising taxes; but others here read 
arabarch (sce Facciolati, Lat. Lex. s. y. Arabarches). 
See JEws. 


Alabaster (A\dGaorpov) occurs in the N. T. 
only in the notice of the ‘‘alabaster boz,’’ or rather 
vessel, of “ointment of spikenard, very precious,” 
which a woman broke, and with its valuable con- 
tents anointed the head of Jesus as he sat at supper, 
once at Bethany and once in Galilee (Matt. xxvi, 7; 
Mark xiv, 3; Luke vii, 37). At Alabastron, in Egypt, 
there was a manufactory of small pots and vessels for 
holding perfumes (Ptolem. iv, 5), which were made 
from a stone found in the neighboring mountains 
(Irwin’s Travels, p. 382). The Greeks gave to these ves- 
sels the name of the city from which they came, calling 
them alabastra. This name was eventually extended 


Alabaster Vessels. 


From the British Museum. 
tion on the middle Vessel denotes the Quantity it holds. 


The Inscrip- 


to the stone of which they were formed; and at length 
the term alabastron was applied without distinction to | 
all perfume vessels of whatever materials they con- | 
sisted. (Herod. iii, 20; lian, Var. Hist. xii, 18; 

Theocr. xy, 114; Lucian, Asin. 51; Petron. Sat. 60; 

Pliny, ix, 56; comp. Wetstein, i, 515; Kype, Obs. i, 
188.) The material, although sometimes colored, was 
‘usually white, which was the most esteemed (Athen. | 
‘xv, 686). Theocritus speaks of golden alabastra /dy/. 
xy, 114); and perfume vessels of different kinds of 
stone, of glass, ivory, bone, and shells, have been | 
found in the Egyptian tombs (Wilkinson, ili, 379). 


It does not, therefore, by any means follow that the | 
alabastron which the woman used at Bethany was | 


really of alabaster, but a probability that it was such 
arises from the fact that vessels made of this stone 
were deemed peculiarly suitable for the most costly and 
powerful perfumes (Plin. Hist, Nat. xiii, 2; xxxvi, 
8,24). The woman is said to have “‘ broken” the ves- 
sel, which is explained by supposing that it was one | 
of those shaped somewhat like a Florence oil-flask, | 
with a long and narrow neck; and the mouth being 
curiously and firmly sealed up, the usual and easiest 
way of getting at the contents was to break off the up- 
per part of the neck. The alabastrum mentioned in 
the Gospels was, according to Epiphanius, a measure 
containing one cotyla, or about half a pint (Smith’s 
Dict. of Class. Antig. s. y.). ‘The word itself is, how- 
ever, properly the name of the substance of which the 
box was formed, and hence in 2 Kings xxi, 13, the 
Sept. use 6 dAdBaorooc for the Heb. MMDS (tsallach’- 
ath, a dish, patina, AyKuSoc, ampulla). Horace (Od. iv, 
12) uses onyx in the same way. Alabaster is a calca- 


reous spar, resembling marble, but softer and more | 


easily worked, and therefore very suitable for being 
wrought into boxes (Pliny, iii, 20).- The alabastra 
were not usually made of that white and soft gypsum 
to which the name of alabaster is now for the most 
part confined. 
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Dr. John Hill, in his notes on Theo- | 
T 
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phrastus, sets this matter 
ina clear light, distinguish- 
ing the alabastrites of natu- 
ralists as hard, and he adds: 
“This stone was by the 
Greeks called also some- 
times onyx, and by the Lat- 
ins marmor onychites, from 
its use in making boxes 
to preserve precious oint- 
ments, which boxes were 
commonly called ‘onyxes’ 
and ‘alabasters.’ So Di- 
oscorides interprets.’’ It 
is apprehended that, from 
certain appearances com- 
mon to both, the same name 
was given not only to the 
common alabaster, called 
by mineralogists gypsum, 
and by chemists sulphate of 
lime, but also to the car- 
bonate of lime, or that hard- 
er stone from which tlie al- 
‘|abastra were usually made, 
(Penny Cyclopedia, s. v.). By the English word ala- 
baster is likewise to be understood both that kind which 
is also known by the name of gypsum, and the Oriental 
alabaster which is so much valued on account of its 
translucency, and for its variety of colored streakings, 
red, yellow, gray, etc., which it owes for the most part 
to the admixture of oxides of iron. The latter is a 
fibrous carbonate of lime, of which there are many va- 
rieties, satin spar being one of the most common. The 
former is a hydrous sulphate of lime, and forms, when 
calcined and ground, the well-known substance called 
plaster of Paris. Both these kinds of alabaster, but 
| especially the latter, are and have been long used for 
various ornamental purposes, such as the fabrication 
| of vases, boxes, etc., ete. The ancients considered 
| “alabaster (carbonate of lime) to be the best material in 
| which to preserve’ their ointments (Pliny, . N. xiii, 
>| 8). Herodotus (iii, 20) mentions an alabaster vessel 
_ of ointment which Cambyses sent, among other things, 
as a present to the thiopians. Hammond (Annotat. 
ad Matt. xxvi,7) quotes Plutarch, Julius Pollux, and 
Athenzeus, to show that alabaster was the material in 
/which ointments were wont to be kept. Pliny (ix, 
56) tells us that the usual form of these alabaster ves- 
sels was long and slender at the top, and round and 
full at the bottom. He likens them to the long pearls, 
called elenchi, which the Roman ladies suspended from 
their fingers or dangled from their ears. He com- 
pares also the green pointed cone of a rose-bud to the 
form of an alabaster ointment-vessel (//. N. xxi, 4). 
The onyx (Hor. Od. iv, 12,17, ‘‘ Nardi paryus onyx’’), 
| which Pliny says is another name for alabastrites, must 
not be confounded with the precious stone of that 
name, which is a sub-species of the quartz family of 
minerals, being a variety of agate. Perhaps the name 
of onyx was given to the pink-colored variety of the 
calcareous alabaster, in allusion to its resembling the 
finger-nail (onyx) in color, or else because the calea- 
reous alabaster bears some resemblance to the agate- 
onyx in the characteristic lunar-shaped mark of the 
last-named stone, which mark reminded the ancients 
|of the whitish semicircular spot at the base of the 
finger-nail. See MARBLE; VASE. 

| Alabaster, Witxr1aM, a learned but erratic di- 
vine, born in. Suffolk 1567, and studied both at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. In 1596 he went to Cadiz as 
chaplain to the Earl of Essex, and there joined the 
Church of Rome. <A few years of Romish life dis- 
gusted him, and in 1610 he returned to the Church of 
England. He obtained a prebend in St. Paul’s, and 
afterward was made rector of Therfield, where he died 
in 1640. He was a great student of the so-called ca- 


Alabaster Vase bearing the 
name of Sargon, from Nim- 
roud (Layard’s Bab. and 
Nin. p. 167). 
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balistic \eazning. His works are (1) Leaicon Penta- 
glotton (Heb., Chald., Syr., etc.), Lond. 1637, fol. ; (2) 
Comm. de Bestia Apocalyptica, 1621. He also wrote a 
tragedy, ‘‘ Roxana,” of which Dr. Johnson spoke high- 
ly.—Wood, Athen. Oxon. , Hook, Eccl. Biog. i, 102. 


Alah. See Oak. 


AVameth, a less correct mode (1 Chron. vii, 8) 
of Anglicizing the name ALEMETH (q. v.). 


Alam/’/melech (Heb. Allamme’lek, TPE, per- 
haps hing’s oak; Sept. ’EAuédey), a town on the border 
of the tribe of Asher, mentioned between Achshaph 
and Amad (Josh. xix, 26). 
p- 191) that the name may be indicative of a location 
on the branch of the Kishon still called Nahr el-Melek ; 
perhaps at the ruins e/-/Zarbaji (Van de Velde, Memoir, 
p. 283). 

AVamoth (Heb. Alamoth’, mines, virgins, as oft- 
en; Sept. GAnpwS v. r. ahaywS and aypws, Vulg. 
arcana), a musical term used in 1 Chron. xv, 20, ap- 
parently to denote that the choristers should sing in 
the female voice, i. e. our treble, or soprano. So Lafage 
(Mist. Gén. de la Musique) renders it ‘‘ chant supérieur 
ou &Toctave’’ (comp. Mendelssohn, Introd. 10 Psalms). 
The word occurs in the same form and signification in 
the inscription of Psa. xlvi (where the Sep‘. and Vulg. 
translate koddia, arcana, i. e. secrets, as if indicative 
of the contents of the Psalm), and twice again in near- 
ly the same form (maby), namely, in the inscription 
of Psa. ix (where it has the same sense, but is differ- 
ently rendered by our translators “‘ upon Muth-,” Sept. 
again iio THY KoUgiwy, Vulg. occullis), and in Psa. 
xlviii, 15 (where the context requires the meaning for- 
ever, but our version has ‘‘ unto death,” Sept. correctly 
ele Tove aiwvac, Vulg. in secula). See MuTH-LABBEN. 
Forkel (Gesch. der Mus‘h, i, 142) understands virgin 
measures (Germ. Jungfernueise), i.e. in maidenly style, 
but against the propriety of the usage. See PsALms. 

Alan, CARDINAL. 


Alan ve w'IsLe (Alanus de Insulis), so called be- 
cause, as most writers say, he was a native of Ryssel, 
in Flanders, now Lille (L’Isle, /nsule) in France, or 
it was the name of his family. He obtained the name 
of ‘the Universal Doctor,’’ being equally well skilled 
in theology, philosophy, and poetry. It is said that 
a great part of his life was spent in England. The 
opinion that he was the same as Alan of Flanders 
(q. v.) is now generally rejected. He was born in 

. 1114, and died about 1200. Having been appointed-to 
the episcopal see of Auxerre or Canterbury (the place 
is as uncertain as the fact), he soon resigned his fune- 
tions in order to retire to the monastery of Citeaux, 
where he seems to have devoted himself to alchemy. 
Of his alchemical labors, we only know his aphorism 
(dicta) on the philosopher’s stone. Alan calls the 
amalgam resulting from the union of gold or of silver 
with mercury the ‘‘solution of philosophers’ (solutio 
philosophorum), and adds that great advantages may 
be derived therefrom. His works are, 1. Doctrinale Mi- 
nus, or the book of parables (Gons. 1491, 4to); 2. Doc- 
trinale Minus Alterum, or Liber Sententiarum et Dicto- 
rum Memorabilium (Paris, 1492, 4to); 3. Llucidatio 
supra Cantica Canticorum (Paris, 1540); 4. Lib. de 
Planctu Nature, on the vices of the age and their rem- 
edy ; 5. Anticlaudianus, sive, de officio viri in omnibus vir- 
tutibus perfects: libri ix (Basle, 1536, 8vo; Ant. 1621): 
this work is also called the ‘‘ Mncyclopedia,” from its 
professing to contain every thing divine and human 
which man ought to meditate upon and admire; 6. De 
arte seu articulis Catholice fidei (published by Masson, 
Paris, 1612, 8vo); 7. Alani Magni de Insulis explana- 
tionum in prophetiam Merlini Ambrosti, Britannt, libri 
vii (Francfort, 1607, 8vo); 8. Liber penitentialis, ded- 
icated to Henry de Sully, archbishop of Bourges. Sev- 
eral other works of Alan are found in manuscript in 


See ALLAN. 


Schwarz remarks (Palest. | 
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the libraries of France and England. Another work 
of his on morals has been discovered during the pres- 
ent century at Avranches (see Ravaisson, Japport sur 
les Bibliotheques de l’ Ouest de la France, Paris, 1841, p. 
157). The work Opus Quadripartitum de fide Catholica 
contra Valdenses, Albigenses et alios hujus temporis he- 
reticos, which was formerly enumerated among his 
works, is probably not from him, but from Alan de 
Podio (q. v.).—Cave, Hist. Lit, ann, 1151; Mosheim, 
Ch. Hist. cent. xiii, pt. ii, ch. ii. 

Alan pr Popio, an ecclesiastical writer, who is 
probably the author of the work Opus Quadripartitum 


de fide Catholica. See ALAN, DE L'IstE. No partic- 
ulars of the life of this author are known. His sur- 


name points to Provence. Another work of his has 
been discovered during the present century at Av- 
ranches (see Ravaisson, Rapport sur les Bibliothéques 
de V Ouest de la France, Paris, 1841, p.157); and he is 
also supposed to be the author of a work dedicated to 
the Abbot Ermengaldus, of St. Gilles, and designated 
in the manuscript as Oculus, Oraculum Scripture Sa- 
cra, Aoquivoca, etc. 


Alan or Fuanpers (Alanus Flandriensis), bishop 
of Auxerre, born in Flanders at the beginning of the 
12th century, died in 1182. Some historians, as Oudin 
(q. V.), identify him with Alan de l’Isle (q. v.), while 
others, like Cave and the authors of the Histoire Lit- 
téraire de France, regard them as different persons. 
He became a monk at Clairvaux, under St. Bernard, 


| in 1128; was, about 1139, made the first abbot of Ri- 


voir or Rivour, in the diocese of Troyes, in Champagne, 
and, in 1151 (or 1152), bishop of Auxerre. He is the 
author of a life of St. Bernard (included in Opera St. 
Bernardi, tom. ii, 1690, fol.). 


Alarm (SPAN, teruah’, a loud sound or shout, as 
often), a broken quivering sound of the silver trum- 
pets of the Hebrews, warning them in their journey in 
the wilderness (Num. x, 5, 6; comp. Lev. xxiii, 24; 
XXv, 9; xxix, 1). When the people or the rulers 
were to be assembled tegether, the trumpet was blown 
softly ; when the camps were to move forward, or the 
people to march to war, it was sounded with a deeper 
note (Jahn, Bib/. Archdol. § 95, v). Hence a war- 
note or call to arms, or other public exigency in gen- 
eral (Jer. iv, 19; xlix, 2; Zeph. i, 16). See Trum- 
PET. 

Alasco, Jonny. See Lasco. 


Alb, Alba, a long white tunic in the Church of 
Rome, worn by all ecclesiastics during service, and 
answering to the sunplice in the Church of England, 
excepting that the alb is narrower in the sleeves, 
and fits the body more closely, being often gathered 
at the waist by a girdle. The ornaments at the bot- 
tom and wrists are call- 
ed apparels, and it is 
also. sometimes em- 
broidered with a cross 
upon the breast. See 
VESTMENT. 

It was an ancient 
custom to clothe the 
newly-baptized in al- 
bis, in white garments. 
These garments were 
delivered to them, with 
a solemn charge to 
keep their robes of in- 
nocence unspotted un- 
til the day of Christ. 
This dress was worn 
from Easter-eve until 
the Sunday after East- 
er, which was called 
Dominica in albis ; that is, the Sunday in white, whénce 
the name Whitsunday. The garment was usually made 


The Alb. 


ALBAN 1 


of white linen, but occasionally of more costly mate- 
rials.—Bingham, Orig. Eccl. lib. xiii, cap. viii, § 2. 

Alban, St., protomartyr of England, is said to 
have served seven years with Diocletian, after which, 
returning to his country, he took up his abode at Veru- 
lamium, in Hertfordshire, his birth-place. Shortly 
after this the persecution of Diocletian broke out, 
which drove Amphibalus, who had been the compan- 
ion of Alban, on his journey to Rome, and his fellow- 
soldier, to Britain for safety, where he at once betook 
himself to Verulamium. When the persecution of the 
Christians commenced in Britain, the name of Am- 
phibalus was brought before the prefect, Asclepiodotus, 
as that of a man guilty of following the new religion ; 
but, when he could not be found, Alban yoluntarily 
presented himself to the judge, and was put to the tor- 
ment and imprisoned. Shortly after, both he and his 
friend, who had been discovered, were condemned to 
die as being Christians: Alban was put to death by 
the sword on a small hill in the neighborhood, called 
afterward by the. Saxons Holmehurst, and where his 
body was also buried. When tranquillity had been 
restored to the Church, great honors were paid to the 
tomb of Alban, and a chapel was erected over it, 
which Bede says was of admirable workmanship. 
About 795, Offa, king of the Mercians, founded here 
a spacious monastery in honor of St. Alban, and soon 
after the town called St. Alban arose in its neighbor- 
hood, Pope Adrian IV, who was born in this neigh- 
borhood, directed that the abbot of St. Alban’s should 
hold the first place among the abbots of England. He 
is commemorated by the Roman Church on June 22d. 
—Gough’s Camden's Britannia, i, 336; Tanner, Biblioth. 
Brit. p.18; Collier, Keel. Mist. i, 48; Landon, s. v. 

Albanenses, a sect of the Cathari, which appear- 
ed toward the close of the eleventh century, and de- 
rived its name from Albania, where Dualism was quite 
prevalent; others say, from Albano, in Italy. They 
held the Gnostic and Manichxan doctrines of two prin- 
ciples, one good and the other evil. They denied the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, and rejected the account of his 
sufferings, death, resurrection, and ascension. They 
rejected the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, 
affirmed that the general judgment was already pass- 
ed, and that the torments of hell are the pains which 
men feel in this life. They denied man’s free will, 
did not admit the doctrine of original sin, and held 
that man can impart the Holy Spirit to himself.—Mo- 
sheim, Ch. /ist. cent. xii, pt. ii, ch. v, § 5; Gieseler, Ch. 
Hist. per. iii, § 87. See CATHARI. 

Albati, a sect so called from the white garments 
they wore. They entered Italy from the Alps about 
1400, having as their guide a priest clothed in white, 
and a crucifix in his hand. He was deemed a saint, 
and his followers multiplied so fast that Pope Boniface 


IX, growing jealous of the augmenting power of the | 


leader, sent soldiers, who put him to death and dis- 
persed his followers. (See Siber, De Albatis, Lips. 
1736.) They are said (by their enemies and perse- 
cutors, however) to have been dissolute in their hab- 
its, while, at the same time, they professed to weep 
and sorrow for the sins and calamities of the times.— 
Mosheim, Church Iistory, ii, 467. 

Alber, Erasmus, a German Protestant theolo- 
gian, born at Sprendingen, near Frankfort on the Main, 
and educated at Wittenberg. In 1528 he was called 
by Landgrave Philip of Hesse as pastor to Sprendin- 
gen. 
Joachim II of Brandenburg, by whom he was again 


dismissed on account of the violence of language with | 


which he combated the taxation of the clergy. In 
1543 he received from Luther the title of doctor of di- 
vinity. In 1545 he was called by the count of Hanau- 
Lichtenberg to carry through the reformation in his 


Subsequently, he was court preacher to Elector | 
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of his opposition to the Interim. In 1553 he was ap- 
pointed superintendent at Neu-Brandenburg, in Meck- 
lenburg, where he died, May 5, 1553. While court 
preacher of the elector of Brandenburg, he found in 
a Franciscan convent a work by a Franciscan monk, 
Bartholomew Albizzi (q. y.), entitled Liber Conformi- 
tatum S. Francisci ad vitam Jesu Christi. This induced 
him to write his celebrated work, Der Barfisser Minche 
Eulenspiegel und Alcoran, which was published, with a 
preface from Luther, at Wittenberg, in 1542, and soon 
appeared in a French, Latin, and Dutch translation. 
He wrote several other works against the Interim, 
against Andreas Osiander, against the followers of 
Karlstadt, against Witzel, fables for the youth in 
rhymes, and religious songs, published by Stromber- 
ger, in Geistliche Stinger der christlichen Kirche deutscher 
Nation, vol. x (Halle, 1857). A complete list of his 
works is in Strieder, Grundlage zu e'ner Ilessischen 
Gelehrten- und Schriftstellergeschichte (Gétt. 1781), i, 24 
sq.—See Herzog, Supplem. i, 33; Biog. Univ. i, 394. 


Alber, John Nepomuk, a Roman Catholic theo- 
logian, was born at Ovar, July 7, 1753, died about 1840, 
He wrote a large work on Hermaneutics, in 16 vols. 
CUnterpretatio Sacre Scriptura, Pesth, 1801-4), which 
Horne recommends as an able refutation of the opin- 
ions of the anti-supernaturalist divines of Germany. 
He also wrote IJnstitutiones Historie Eccles. (Vienna, 
1793); Institutiones Hermeneutice, 1817; and Institu- 
tiones Lingue Hebraice, 1826.—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, 
ii, 539. 


Alber, Matthew, one of the leaders of the Ref- 
ormation in Southern Germany, born at Reutlingen, 
1495, studied at Tibingen, and was ordained priest 
about 1521. He received a call as preacher to his na- 
tive town, where he labored so faithfully in behalf of 
the Reformation, that, in 1523, the people generally 
were favorable to it. In 1524, Alber, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of the abbot of Kénigsbronn, the 
patron of the churches of Reutlingen, was appointed 
by the city authorities the first pastor of the city. At 
the instigation of the abbot of Kénigsbronn, he was 
summoned before the bishop of Constance, but, owing 
to the urgent solicitations of his friends, did not go. 
He was therefore put under the ban by the bishop, by 
Pope Leo X, and by the imperial court of Rothweil. 
The three decrees were simultaneously posted on all 
the church doors, but failed to produce any effect. 
Alber, with the applause of the people, proceeded un- 
dauntedly on the way of reformation. He abolished 
the Latin mass, introduced the use of the native lan- 
guage at divine service, removed the images from the 
churches, and got married. In December, 1524, he was 
summoned before the Imperial Chamber of Esslingen, 
where he was charged with 68 heresies, all of which he 
acknowledged, except the charge that he had spoken 
disrespectfully of the Virgin Mary. The court, after 
examining him three days, dismissed him unpunished. 
The Anabaptists, who at this time endeavored to es- 
tablish themselves at Reutlingen, were prevailed upon 
by the sermons of Alber to leave the city. He also 
sueceeded in keeping the citizens of Reutlingen from 
joining in the peasants’ war. Zuingle, in a letter of 
November 16, 1526, endeavored to gain Alber over 
to his view of the Lord’s Supper; but Alber, like his 
friend Brentz, remained on the side of Luther, with 
whom he became personally acquainted in Wittenberg 
in 1536. In 1537 Alber took part in the colloquy of 
Urach, when he zealously combated the use of images 
lin the churches. In 1539 he received from the uni- 
yersity of Tiibingen the title of doctor of divinity. 
When the Interim was forced upon Reutlingen, he left 
‘the city on June 25, 1548, and was called by Duke 
| Ulri 
| (Stiftskirche) of Stuttgart. 


Duke Christopher ap- 


land. From Magdeburg, to which city he was subse-) pointed him church counsellor, and, in 1563, he was 
quently called as pastor, he was expelled on account | made abbot of Blaubeuren. He died Dec. 2, 1570, He » 
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published several sermons, a catechism (Griindlicher 
Bericht des wahren Christenthumes), and a work on 
Providence (Vom rechten Brauch der ewigen Vorsehung 
Gottes). See Hartmann, Matthius Alber, der keforma- 
tor der Reichsstadt Reutlingen (Libingen, 1863); Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklopadie, i, 202. 


Albert, bishop of Liege (saint and martyr of the 
Roman Church), was the son of Godfrey, duke of Bra- 
bant. He was unanimously chosen to succeed Ra- 
dulphus, bishop of Liege, who died on the 5th of Au- 
gust, 1191. 
election with all his power, but Celestin II confirmed 
Albert in the see, and made him cardinal, Henry 
still persisted in his opposition; and to carry it out 
fully, three German gentlemen followed Albert to 


Rheims, whither he had retired, and in his own house, | 
where they had been kindly and generously received, | 
they murdered him, piercing him with thirteen mortal | 
His body was at first interred at Rheims; | 


wounds. 
but, under Louis XIII, it was translated to Brussels, 
where it is still preserved. The Roman Martyrology 
commemorates him on the 21st of November. His 
life, written by one of his attendants, is in the history 
of the bishops of Liege, by Gilles, monk of Orval.— 
Landon, Eccles. Dict. i, 202; Hoefer, Biog. Generale, 
i, 597. 

Albert, ‘the Great’? (ALsERTUS Magnus), so 
called on account of his vast erudition, was born at 
Lauingen, Suabia. The date of his birth is. variously 
given, by some 1193, by others 1205. He studied at 


Padua, and entered the order of St. Dominic in 1221. | 


His abilities and learning were of the highest class, 
and he was deemed the best theologian, philosopher, 


and mathematician of the age; indeed, his knowledge | 


of mathematics was such, that the people, unable to 


comprehend the intricate mechanism which he used in | 


some ‘of his works, regarded him as a magician. An 
automaton which he made was so exquisitely con- 
trived that it seemed to be endowed with powers of 


spontaneous motion and speech, and deceived even St. | 


Thomas Aquinas, his pupil, who broke it in pieces with 
a stick, thinking it to be an emissary of the evil one. 


He was a strong Aristotelian, and his authority con- | 


tributed greatly to uphold the reizn of Aristotle in the 
schools at that period, in opposition to the papal bull 
against him. When Jordanus, general of the Do- 
minicans, died in 1236, Albert governed the order for 
two years as vicar-general. Being afterward made 


provincial for Germany, he established himself at Co- | 
logne, where he publicly tauzht theology to an infinite | 


number of pupils who flocked to him trom all parts; 
and from this school proceeded Thomas Aquinas, Am- 
brose of Siena, and Thomas of Cantimpré. In 1260 he 
was nominated to the bishopric of Ratisbon, and re- 
luctantly consented to accept it ; he did not, however, 
long retain it, and in 1263 obtained permission to leave 
it, and retire into his convent, where he occupied him- 
self entirely m prayer and study until his death, which 
happened on the 15th of November, 1280. 

Albert was certainly one of the most cultivated 
men of his age; but yet he was rather a learned 
man, and a compiler of the works of others, than an 
original and profound thinker. He wrote commen- 
taries on most of the works of Aristotle, ‘in which 
he makes especial use of the Arabian commentators, 
and blends the notion of the Neoplatonists with those 
of his author. Logic, metaphysics, theology, and 
ethics were rather externally cultivated by his labors 
than effectually improved. With him began those 
minute and tedious inquiries and disputes respect- 
ing matter and form, essence and being (Zssentia 
or Quidditas, and LEvistentia, whence subsequently 


arose the further distinction of Hsse Essentic and Ex- | 


tstentiw). Of the universal, he assumes that it exists 
partly in external things and partly in the understand- 
. ing. Rational psychology and theology are indebted 
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The Emperor Henry VI opposed this | 
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‘to him for many excellent hints. The latter science 
‘he treated in his Summa Theologiw, as well according 
to the plan of Lombardus as his own. In the former 

he described the soul as a totum potestatiwum. His gen- 
eral relation to theology is thus stated by Neander 
| History of Dogmas (ii, 552): ‘‘ Albert defines Chris 
| tianity as practical science ; for although it is occupied 
| with the investigatien of truth, yet it refers every 
| thing to the life of the soul, and shows how man, by 

the truths it reveals, must be formed to a divine life. 
It treats of God and his works, not in reference to ab- 
stract truth, but to God as the supreme good, to the 
salvation of men, to the production of piety in the in- 
ner and outer man. He also distinguishes various 
kinds of certainty: the theoretical, which merely re- 
| lates to knowledge (nx furmatio mentis), and the certain- 
ty of immediate consciousness (informatio conscientia). 
The knowledge obtained by faith is more certain than 
that derived from other sources; but we must distin- 
guish between the fides informis and the fides formata ; 
the first is only a means to knowledge, but the second 
is an immediate consciousness. Man is attracted by 
the object of faith just as moral truth leads him to mo- 
rality. All knowledge and truth come from God, but 
they are imparted in different ways; our reason has 
the capacity to perceive truth, as the eye possesses 
the faculty of sight. Natural light is one thing, and 
the light of grace is another. The latter is a higher 
stage, an assimilation between him who knows and 
the thing known, a participation of the divine life.”’ 
| In his theology he labored to define our rational 
knowledge of the nature of God, and enlarged upon 
| the metaphysical idea of him as a necessary Being (in 
| whom pure Esse and his determinate or qualified -na- 
ture [Seyn und Wesen] are identical), endeavoring to 
develop in this manner his attributes. These inquiries 
are often mixed up with idle questions and dialectic 
absurdities, and involve abundant inconsistencies; as 
for instance, when he would account for the creation 
| by the doctrine of emanation (causatio univoca), and 
nevertheless denies the emanation of souls, he in- 
| sists upon the universal intervention of the Deity in 
the course of nature, and yet asserts the existence of 
| natural causes defining and limiting his operations. 
In treating of the Trinity, he traced an analogy be- 
| tween the divine and the human as follows: ‘‘ There 
is no excellence among the creatures which is not to 
be found in a much higher style, and as an archetype, 
in the Creator; among created beings it exists only 
in foot-marks and images. This is true also of the 
Trinity. No artistic spirit can accomplish his work 
without first forming to himself an outline of it. In 
the spirit, therefore, first of all, the idea of its work is 
conceived, which is, as it were, the offspring of the spir- 
it, in every feature resembling the spirit, representing 
it in its acting. (Format ex se rationem operis et spe- 
ciem, que est sicut proles ipsius intellectus, intellectui 
agenti similis in quantum agens est.) Thus, there- 
fore, the spirit reveals himself in the idea of the spirit. 
Now, from the acting spirit this idea passes into real- 
| ity, and for this purpose the spirit must find a medium 
| in outward action. This medium must be simple, and 
of the same substance with him who first acted, if in- 
| deed the latter is so simple that being, nature, and 
activity are one in him. From this results the idea 
in reference to God, of the formative spirit, of the 
planned image, and of the spirit by which the image 
is realized. (Spiritus rector forme.) The creation in 
time is a revelation of the eternal acting of God, the 
eternal generation of his Son. The revelation of God 
in time for the sanctification of nature, is an image of 
the eternal procession of the spirit from the Father 
and the Son. Our love is only a reflection of the di- 
vine love; the archetype of all love is the Holy Spirit, 
| who, like all love, proceeds from God. The one love 
spread abroad through all holy souls proceeds from 
| the Holy Spirit. (Una caritas diffusa per omnes ani- 
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mas sanctas per spiritum sanctum, ad quam sicut ex- 
_ empla omnis dilectio refertur et comparatione illius et 
assimilatione caritas dici meretur.) Love in God nei- 
ther diminishes nor increases, but we diminish or in- 
crease it in ourselves according as we receive this 
love into our souls, or withdraw from it.’? With 
reference to original sin, he taught that mankind 
were materially embodied in Adam: Omne genus huma- 
num secundum corpulentum substantiam in Adamo fuit. 
He considered conscience to be the highest law of 
reason, and distinguished the moral disposition (syn- 
teresis, cuvrijonotc) from its habitual exercise (conscien- 
tia). All virtue which is acceptable to God is infused 
by him into the hearts of men. His scholars were 
distinguished by the name of Albertists. His life is 
given at length in Quétif and Echard, Script. Ord. 
Predicatorum, i, 171. His works, embracing natural 
and moral science, metaphysics, and theology, are 
collected and published under the title Opera Alberti 
Magni que hactenus haberi potuerunt, ed. Pet. Jammy 
(21 vols. fol. Lyons, 1651). Those which relate to 
theology are the following: 1. Commentaries on dif- 
ferent Books of Holy Scripture, contained in the 7th, 
8th, 9th, and 10th vols. of the above edition :—2. Ser- 
mons for the whole Year and Saints’ Days; Prayers 
formed upon the Gospels of all the Sundays in the 
Year; thirty-two Sermons on the Eucharist, which are 
usually contained among the works of St.Thomas; all 
contained in vols. 11 and 12:—38. Commentaries on the 
works attributed to Dionysius the Areopagite ; also, An 
Abridgment of Theology, in seven books; contained in 
vol. 13 :—4. Commentaries on the Four Books of the 
Master of the Sentences, in vols. 14, 15, 16:—5. A Sum- 
mary of Theology, in vols. 17 and 18:—6. Summaries 
of Creatures, in two parts, the second concerning Mar, 
in vol. 19:—7. A Discourse in honor of the Virgin. A 
special edition of his ‘‘Paradisus anime sive libellus de 
virtutibus,”’ with an appendix, containing De sacro 
Christi Corporis and Languinis sacramento tractatus 
axxii, has been published by Bishop Seiler (new edit., 
Ratisbon, 1864, 16mo).—Neander, Ch. Hist. iv, 421; 
Mosheim, Ch. Hist. cent. xiii, pt. ii, ch. ii, § 44; Hau- 
reau, Philosophie Scholastique, ii, 1-104; Tennemann, 
Hist. Phil. § 264; Neander, Hist. of Dogmas, ii, 542-593 ; 
Herzog, Real-Encyllopiidie, i, 203; Hoefer, Biog. Géné- 
rale, 1, 590 sq. (where his services to physical science are 
fully vindicated) ; Joél, Verhédltniss Albert des Grossen 
zu Maimonides (Breslau, 1863). 


Albert, fifth archbishop of Magdeburg and primate 
of all Germany (1513), and further, in 1514, elected 
archbishop of Mentz, both of which archiepiscopal sees, 
by dispensation from Pope Leo X, he held tegether—a 
thing altogether without example. Besides this, he 
was appointed administrator of the bishopric of Hal- 
berstadt. He made a contract with Pope Leo for the 
farming of indulgences, and made the notorious Tetzel 
(q. v.) one of the agents for their sale in Germany. 
The proceedings of Tetzel were vigorously watched 
and opposed by Luther, who, in turn, was hated by 
the archbishop. His efforts to retard the Reformation 
were rewarded by the cardinal’s hat in 1518. He was 
the first to introduce the Jesuits into Germany. He 
died at Mentz in 1545. His writings are, 1. Statuta 
pro Cleri Reformatione:—2. Decreta adversus Nova- 
tores Lutherum et A sseclas :—3. Sermons :—4. Oratio de 
Bello movendo contra Turcos (Eisleben, 1603) :—d. fe- 
sponsio ad Epist, Luthert :—6. Constitutions and Statutes 
Ecclesiastical, in German (Leipsic, 1552).—Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Hist. i, 886, 407, 411. 


Alberti, John, a Dutch theologian and philoso- 
pher, was born at Assen in 1698, and died in 1762. He 
was pastor at Harlem, and subsequently professor of 
theology at the university of Leyden. He wrote 00- 
servationes Philologice in sacros Novi Faderis Libros 
(Leyd.1725), in which he collected from profane writers 
parallel passages in justification of the Greck language 
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of the New Testament; a Glossarium Grecum in sacros 
noviz Federis libros (Leyd. 1735). He also published 
the first volume of the Lexicon of Hesychius, the sec- 
ond volume of which was published by Ruhnhenius 
(Leyd. 1766).—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, iii, 615, 

Alberti, Leander, a Dominican monk and writer, 
was born at Bologna, Dec. 11, 1479, and entered the 
order of St. Dominic in 1495. He applied himself 
entirely to study, and was called to Rome by the gen- 
eral of his order, Francis Sylvester, of Ferrara, in 1525, 
to act as one of his assistants, with the title of Pro- 
vincial of the Holy Land. He was also inqnisitor- 
general at Bologna, where he died in 1552, Among 
his writings are De Viris Illust. Ord. Pradicatorum libri 
vi (Bolog. 1517, fol.) ; De D. Dominici Obitu et Scpultura 
(Bolog. 1535) ; /istorie di Bologna (up to 1279; Bolog. 
1541-1590) ; Descrizione di tutta U Italia, etc. (Bolog. 
1550; Ven. 1551, 1581, and 1588 ; Latin, Cologne, 1567). 
—Niceron, Memoires, xxvi, 303; Hoefer, Nouv. Bicg. 
Genérale, i, 617. 

Albertini, Jouann Baptist von, a Moravian 
bishop, born in 1769 at Neuwied, in Germany. He 
was appointed in 1804 preacher at Niesky, and conse- 
crated bishop in 1814. In 1821 he became bishop at 
Herrnhut, and died in 1831 at Berthelsdorf. He dis- 
tinguished himself especially as the author of many 
beautiful hymns, some of which have been received 
into nearly all the Protestant hymn-books of Germany. 
His theological works are, Predigten (1805, 3d ed. 1829); 
Geistliche Lieder (1821, 3d ed. 1835); Reden (1882). 

Albertus Magnus. 


Albigenses, the name of one or more religious 
sects to whom this title seems to have been first given 
in the twelfth century in the south of France, distin- 
guished by their zealous opposition to the Church of 
Rome, as also by the peculiar doctrines for which they 
contended. Some writers (e. g. Cave) suppose them 
to be the same as the Waldenses, as the two sects are 
generally associated and condemned together by the 
Romanist writers. But it is certain that the Wal- 
denses originated at a later period and held a purer 
faith, though it is not at all impossible that in the ter- 
rible persecutions to which the Albigenses were sub- 
jected many Waldenses were included. In the creed 
of the Waldenses ‘‘we find no vestiges of Dualism, 
nor any thing which indicates the least affinity with 
Oriental theories of emanation.’’ That the Albigenses 
were identical with the Waldenses has been main- 
tained by two very different schools of theologians for 
precisely opposite interests: by the Romanists, to 
make the Waldenses responsible for the errors of the 
Albigenses, and by a number of respectable Protes- 
tant writers (e. g. Allix), to show that the Albigenses 
were entirely free from the errors charged against 
them by their Romish persecutors. ‘‘What these 
bodies held in common, and what made them equally 
the prey of the inquisitor, was their unwavering be- 
lief in the corruption of the medixval Church, espe- 
cially as governed by the Roman pontiffs’’ (Hardwick, 
Middle Ages, p. 311). 

By some writers their origin is traced to the Pauli- 
cians (q. v.) or Bogomiles (q. v.), who, having with- 
drawn from Bulgaria and Thrace, either to escape per- 
secution or, more probably, from motives of zeal to 
extend their doctrines, settled in various parts of 
Europe. They acquired different names in different 
countries; as in Italy, whither they originally mi- 
grated, they were called Paterini and Cathari; and 
in France Albigenses, from the name of a diocese 
(Albi) in which they were dominant, or from the fact 
that their opinions were condemned in a council held 
at Albi in the year 1176. Besides these names, they 
were called in different times and places, and by ya- 
rious authors, Bulgarians, Publicans (a corruption of 
Paulicians), Boni Homines, Petro-Brussians, Henri- 
cians, Abelardists, and Arnaldists. In the twelfth 
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century the Cathari were very numerous in Southern 
France. At the beginning of the thirteenth century 
a crusade was formed for the extirpation of heresy in 
Southern Europe, and Innocent III enjoined upon all 
princes to expel them from their dominions in 1209. 
The immediate pretence of the crusade was the murder 
of the papal legate and inquisitor, Peter of Castelnau, 
who had been commissioned to extirpate heresy in the 
dominions of Count Raymond VI of Toulouse; but its 
real object was to deprive the count of his lands, as 
he had become an object of hatred from his toleration 
of the heretics. It was in vain that he had submitted 
to the most humiliating penance and flagellation from 
the hands of the legate Milo, and had purchased the 
papal absolution by great sacrifices. The legates, Ar- 
nold, abbot of Citeaux, and Milo, who directed the 
expedition, took by storm Beziers, the capital of Ray- 
mond’s nephew, Roger, and massacred 20,000—some 
say 40,000—of the inbabitants, Catholics as well as 
heretics. ‘Kill them all,’’ said Arnold; ‘‘ God will 
know his own!” (For a full and graphic account of 
this crusade, see Milman, Latin Christianity, iv, 210 
sq.) Simon, count of Montfort, who conducted the 
war under the legates, proceeded in the same relent- 
less way with other places in the territories of Ray- 
mond and his allies. Of these, Roger of Beziers died 
in prison, and Peter I of Aragon fell in battle. The 
conquered lands were given as a reward to Simon 
of Montfort, who never came into quiet possession of 
the gift. At the siege of Toulouse, 1218, he was kill- 
ed by a stone, and counts Raymond VI and VII dis- 
puted the possession of their territories with his son. 
But the papal indulgences drew fresh crusaders from 
every province of France to continue the war. Ray- 
mond VII continued to struggle bravely against the 
legates and Louis VIII of France, to whom Montfort 
had ceded his pretensions, and who fell in the war in 
1226. After hundreds of thousands had perished on 
both sides, a peace was concluded in 1229, at which 
Raymond purchased relief from the ban of the Church 
by immense sums of money, gaye up Narbonne and 
several lordships to Louis IX, and had to make his 
son-in-law, the brother of Louis, heir of his other pos- 
sessions. These provinces, hitherto independent, were 
thus for the first time joined to the kingdom of France ; 
and the pope sanctioned the acquisition in order to 
bind Louis more firmly to the papal chair, and induce 
him more readily to admit the inquisition. The her- 
etics were handed over to the proselytizing zeal of the 
order of Dominicans, and the bloody tribunals of the 
inquisition ; and both used their utmost power to bring 
the recusant Albigenses to the stake, and also, by in- 
flicting severe punishment on the penitent converts, 
to inspire dread of incurring the Church’s displeasure. 
From the middle of the thirteenth century the name 
of the Albigenses gradually disappears. 

So far as the Albigenses were a branch of the Ca- 
thari, they were Dualistic and, to a certain extent, 
Manichean. For their doctrines and usages, see Bo- 
GOMILES; CATHARI; PAuLiIcIANS. But as the name 
““ Albigenses” does not seem to have been used until 
some time after the Albigensian crusade (Maitland, 
Facts and Documents, p. 96), it is likely, as has been 
remarked above, that many who held the simple truths 
of the Gospel, in opposition to the corruptions of Rome, 
were included in the title by the Romish authorities, 
from whom our knowledge of these sects must chiefly 
be derived. Indeed, the gross charges brought even 
against the Cathari rest upon the statements of their 
persecutors, and therefore are to be taken with allow- 
ance, In the reaction from the mistake of Allix and 
others, who claimed too much for the Albigenses, there 
is little doubt that Schmidt and others of recent times 
have gone too far in admitting the trustworthiness of 
all the accounts of Bonacorsi, Rainerius, and the other 
Romanist sources of information, both as to the Albi- 
genses and the pure Cathari (Hase,. Church History, 
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§ 228). With the exception of the charge of rejecting 
marriage, no allegation is made against their morals 
by the better class of Roman writers. Their con- 
stancy in suffering excited the wonder of their op- 
ponents. ‘Tell me, holy father,’’ says Evervinus to 
St. Bernard, relating the martyrdom of three of these 
heretics, “‘ how is this? They entered to the stake and 
bore the torment of the fire, not only with patience, 
but with joy and gladness. I wish your explanation, 
how these members of the deyil could persist in their 
heresy with a courage and constancy scarcely to be 
found in the most religious of the faith of Christ?” 
Elliott, in his ora Apocalyptice, vindicates the ortho- 
doxy of the Albigenses, however, too absolutely. For 
arguments in their favor, see Allix, Mistory of the Al- 
bigenses (Oxford, 1821, 8vo); Faber, Theology of the 
Vallenses and Albigenses (Lond. 1838); Baird, History 
of the Albigenses, Vaudois, ete. (N. Y. 1830, 8vo). On 
the other hand, C. Schmidt, //stoire et doctrine de la 
Secte des Cathares (Paris, 1849, 2 vols.); Hahn, Ge- 
schichte der Ketzer im Mittelalter, vol. i (Stuttgart, 
1845); Maitland, Facts and Documents illustrative of 
the Ancient A lbigenses and Waldenses (Lond. 1832, 8vo) ; 
Maitland, Dark Ages (Lond. 1844, 8vo). Compare 
Fauriel, Croisade contre les Albigeois (Paris, 1838); Pe- 
tri, Hist. Albigensium (Trecis, 1615); Perrin, //ist. des 
Albigeois (Genev. 1678); Benoist, Hist. des Albigcois 
(Paris, 1691); Sismondi, Kreuzziige gegen d. Alliqenser 
(Leipz. 1829) ; Maillard, Hist. Doct. and Rites of the an- 
cient Albigenses (Lond. 1812); Barran and Darrogan, 
Histoire des Croisades contre les Albigeois (Paris, 1840) ; 
Faber, Inquiry into the History and Theology of the an- 
cient Vallenses and A lbigenses (Lond. 1838) ; Chambers’ 
Cyclopedia ; Princeton Rev. vols. viii, ix; North Amer. 
Rev. 1xx,443; Neander, Ch. Hist. iv, 560 sq.; Mosheim, 
Ch. Hist. cent. xi, pt. ii, ch. v; Gieseler, Ch. Hist. 
per. iii, § 86; Lond. Qu. Rev. April, 1855, Art. i. 


Albinus (a frequent Roman name, signifying 
whitish ; Greecized ‘A\Divoc), a procurator of Judzea in 
the reign of Nero, about A.D. 62 and 63, the successor 
of Festus and predecessor of Florus. He was guilty 
of almost every kind of crime in his government, par- 
doning the vilest criminals for money, and shamelessly 
plundering the provincials (Josephus, Ant. xx, 8,1; 
War, ii, 14, 1). He was perhaps identical with Luc- 
cius Albinus, procurator of Mauritania under Nero 
and Galba, but murdered by his subjects on the ac- 
cession of Otho, A.D. 69 (Tacitus, Hist. ii, 58, 59). 


Albizzi, Anthony, an Italian theologian, born 
at Florence on November 25, 1547, died at Kempten, 
Bavaria, on July 17, 1626. He occupied important 


| posts at several Italian courts, but had to leave his na- 


tive country when he embraced Protestantism. He 
lived afterward at Augsburg, Innspruck, and (after 
1606) at Kempten. He published Sermones in Mat- 
theum (Augsburg, 1609, 8vo); Princtpium Christian- 
orum Summata (1612, 12mo0); De principiis religionis 
Christiane (1612) ; Exercitationes theologice (Kempten, 
1616, 4to). 


Albizzi, Bartholomew, of Pisa, a Franciscan — 


monk and writer, better known under his Latin name 
Bartholomeus Albicius Pisanus, born at Rivano, in 
Tuscany, died at Pisa, Dec. 10, 1401. He owes his 
celebrity to a blasphemous work (Liber Conformitatum 
Sancti Francisci cum Christo), in which he drew a par- 
allel between the events in the life of Christ and the 
life of Francis of Assisi. This work was presented to 
and expressly approved by the General Chapter of the 
Franciscan Order in the meeting at Assisi in 1339: 
The first edition of the work appeared, without date, at 
Venice (in folio); the second (1480) and third (1484) 
editions, which appeared under the title Li Fioretti di 
San Francisco, assimilati alla vita ed alla passione di 
Nostro Figuare, are only abridgments. <A refutation 
of this work by P. Vergerio (Discorsi supra ¢ Fioretti di 
San Francisco) was put into the Index, and the author 
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declared a herotic. At the time of the Reformation 
Erasmus Alber (q. v.) wrote a celebrated work against | 
Albizzi. The refutations of Albizzi, and especially 
the work of Alber, produced so profound an impres- 
‘sion that the Franciscans considered it best to modify 
the work. Hence a large number of editions were 
published, which differ from the original both in title 
and in contents, such as the Liber Aureas by Bucchius 
(Bologna, 1590), and the Antiquitates Franciscane by 
Bosquier (Cologne, 1623, 8vo). These editions were 
again followed by several apologies, refutations, and 
counter-refutations. According to Wadding (Annales 
Minorum, vol. ix), Albizzi had, during 60 years, the 
reputation of being an eminent preacher, and taught 
theology at Bologna, Padua, Pisa, Siena, and Florence. 
His sermons were published at Milan in 1488. A work, 
De vita et laudibus B. Marie Virgins, libri vii, ap- 
peared at Venice in 1596. Other works are still ex- 
tant in manuscript.—Fabricius, Bibl. Lat. Med. et In- 
Jime etatis, i, 318; Hoefer, Biog. Générale, i, 640. 
Albrights, a body of German Methodists, so called 


from their founder, Jacob Albright. See EvANGEL- 
ICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Alcantara, OrpEers or. 1. The name of a mili- 


tary order in Spain. 


intrusted the keeping of it to the knights of Calatra- 
ya, in the first instance, and two years after to the 
knights of St. Julian, an order instituted in 1156 (ac- 
cording to Angelo Manrique) by Suarez and Gomez, 


two brothers, and confirmed by Pope Alexander III | 


in 1177, under the mitigated rule of St. Benedict, as in 
the case of the knights of Calatrava, whose other ob- 
servances they also, subsequently, followed. Gomez 
at first was only styled prior, but afterward he assumed 
the title of grand master, and the order itself came to be 
styled the order of the knights of Alcantara. Upon 
the defeat of the Moors and the capture of Granada, the 
mastership of the order, as well as that of Calatrava, 
was united to the crown of Castile by Ferdinand and 
Isabella. In 1540 the knights of Alcantara obtained 
permission to marry (‘‘to avoid offence’’). 
Bonaparte, in 1808, deprived the order of all its rey- 
enues, part of which was restored in 1814 and the fol- 
lowing years by Ferdinand VII. In 1835 it was abol- 
ished as an ecclesiastical order, 
but it still exists as a court and 
civil order. Their arms are a 
pear-tree with two grafts. This 
order, in its best days, possess- 
ed 50 commanderies, and exer- | 
cised lordship over 53 towns or | 
villages of Spain; it had the 
same dignities, and nearly the | 
same statutes, as the order of 
Calatrava. The dress of cere- 
mony consisted of a large white 
mantle with a green cross, Sleur- 
delisée, on the left side, to dis- | 
tinguish them from the knights 
of Calatrava. They were bound 
by vow to maintain the doctrine | 
of the immaculate conception 
of the Blessed Virgin, — Hel- 
yot, Dict. des Ordres Religieux ; 
Landon, Lccles. Dictionary, i, 217. 

2. The name of a branch of the Franciscan order. 
See FRANCISCANS. 


Badge of the Order of 
Alcantara. 


Al’cimus ("AAkipoc, strong, or perh, only a Gre- 
eized form of the Heb. L/iakim), called, also, Jacimus, 
i.e. Joakim (Takecjoc, Josephus, Ané. xii, 9,7), a Jew- 
ish priest (1 Macc. vii, 14) who, apostatizing to the | 
Syrians, was appointed high-priest (B.C. 162) by King 
Demetrius, as successor of Menelaus (1 Mace. vii, 5), 
by the influence of Lysias, though not of the pontifical 
family (Josephus, Ant, xii, 9,5; xx, 9; 1 Mace, vii, 


The town of Alcantara having | Grimm, Comment. on 1 Mace. ix, 54), he was ‘‘plagued” 


been taken from the Moors in 1212 by Alphonso IX, he | 


Joseph | 
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14), to the exclusion of Onias, the nephew of Mene- 
laus, having already been nominated by Antiochus 
Eupator (Josephus, Ant. xii, 9,7; comp. Selden, De 
success. in pont’f. p. 150), and instated into office by 
force of arms by the Syrian general Bacchides (1 Mace. 
vii, 9 sq.). According to a Jewish tradition (Bere- 
shith R. 65), he was “ sister’s son of Jose ben-Joeser,” 
chief of the Sanhedrim, whom he afterward put to 
death (Raphall, //ist. of Jews, i, 245, 308). At first 
he attached many of the patriots to his cause by fair 
promises (1 Mace. vii, 18 sq.), but soon alienated by 
his perfidy not only these but his other friends, so 
that he was at length compelled to flee from the oppo- 
sition of Judas Maccabeeus to the Syrian king (1 Mace. 
vii, 25; 2 Macc. xiv, 3 sq.).  Nicanor, who was sent 


| with a large army to assist him, was routed and slain 


by the Jewish patriots (1 Mace. vii, 43; 2 Mace. xv, 
37), B.C. 161. Bacchides immediately advanced a 
second time against Jerusalem with a large army, 
routed Judas, who fell in the battle (B.C. 161), and 
reinstated Alcimus. After his restoration, Alcimus 
seems to have attempted to modify the ancient wor- 
ship, and, as he was engaged in pulling down ‘the 
walls of the inner court of the sanctuary”’ (i. e. which 
separated the court of the Gentiles from it; yet see 


(by paralysis), and ‘died at that time,’’? B.C. 160 (Jo- 
sephus, Ant, xii, 9,5; xii, 10; 1 Mace. vii, ix; comp. 
2 Macc. xiv, xv; see Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Isr. iv, 
365 sq.).—Smith, s. v. 

Alcuin, Fiaccus, a native of Yorkshire, England, 
born A.D. 735, and educated under the care of Egbert 
and Albert, bishops of York, from whom he learned 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. Most of the schools of 
France were either founded or improved by him. He 
was sent to Rome about 780, and on his return passed 
through Parma, where he met with Charlemagne, who 
secured his services, gave him seyeral abbeys in 
France, and retained him as his tutor and friend dur- 
ing the rest of his life. The palace of Charlemagne 
was converted into an academy, in which the family 
and the intimate counsellors of Charlemagne joined 
the latter in becoming pupils of Alcuin. This acade- 
my, in which all the members assumed antique names 
(Charlemagne called himself David, Alcuin Flaccus, 
ete.), was the origin of the famous palatine schools 
in the houses of the princes which so long rivalled 
the cloister schools in the houses of the bishops. In 
794 Alcuin took a prominent part in the Council of 
Frankfort, at which the theological opinions of the 
Adoptianists (q. v.) were condemned. About 796 
Alcuin retired from the court to the abbey of St. Mar- 
tin, at Tours, which he soon made the most famous 
school of the ave. He died May 19, 804. His Life, 
by Lorentz (Halle, 1829), translated by Mrs. Slee, was 
published in London, 1857. The best edition of his 
works is entitled Alewint opera post primam cditionem 
aw D. A. Quercitano curatam, etc., stud. Frobenii Ab- 
batis (Ratisbon, 1777, 2 vols. fol.). This edition con- 
tains 232 letters from Alcuin, and also several letters 
from Charlemagne in reply to Alcuin. They are a 
very valuable source of information for the ecclesias- 
tical history of the age, and extend to the year 787. 
Other letters, not contained in this edition, have been 
discovered by Pertz. Alcuin, in these letters, strong- 
ly declares himself against all compulsion in matters 
of faith, and in favor of religious toleration. The 
theological works of Alcuin comprise Quarstiancule in 
Genesim (280 questions and answers on important pas- 
sages of the Genesis); Enchiridium seu Expositio pia ct 
brevis in Psalmos Penitentiales, a literal commentary 
on the penitential Psalms; a commentary on the gos- 
pel of John; a treatise on the doctrine of the Trinity ; 
and a number of homilies or panegyrics on the lives 
of the saints. He left, besides many theological writ- 
ings, several elementary works in the branches of phi- 
losophy, rhetoric, and philology; also poems, and a 
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large number of letters. He is acknowledged as the 
most learned and polished man of his time, although 
his writings are chiefly compilations from older au- 
thors. The edition of Alcuin, published at Paris by 
Duchesne in 1617, in one vol. fol., is divided into three 


parts. 


containing 181 questions, with their answers, addressed 
to Sigulphus, his disciple and companion. The last 
question and reply are very much. longer than the 


others, and were in after times included among the 


works of St. Augustine. They are also included, with 
some changes, in the third book of the Commentary on 


Genesis, attributed to St. Eucherius, bishop of Lyons. | 


2. Dicta super illud Genescos, ‘* Faciamus Jlominem ad 
Imaginem Nostram.” This has been printed among 
the works of St. Ambrose, with the title ‘‘ Treatise on 
the Excellence of Man’s Creation ;’’ and also among 
the writings of St. Augustine, ‘‘ Of the Creation of the 
Man.” 8. Enchiridium seu Expositio pia et brevis in vit 
Psalmos Penitentiales, in Psali. cxviii et in Psalmos 
Graduales; addressed to Arno, archbishop of Salz- 


burg; printed at Paris, separately, in 1547, 8vo, but 


without the preface, which D’Achery has given in his 


Spicilegium (old ed. ix, 111,116). 4. De Psalmorum | 


Usu liber. 5. Officia per Ferias, a kind of breviary, 


in which he marks in detail the Psalms to be said on | 


every day of the week, together with hymns, prayers, 
confessions, and litanies. 6. Hpistola de illo Cantici 
Canticorum loco, ‘‘ Sexaginta sunt Regine,” ete. 7. Com- 
mentaria in Leclesiasten. 8. Commentarium in S. Joh. 
Evangelium, libri vit, printed at Strasburg in 1527. By 
the preface at the head of book vi, it appears that Al- 
cuin was at the time employed, by order of Charlemagne, 
in revising and correcting the Vulgate. Copies of this 
work in MS. are extant in the library at Vauxelles 


and at Rome :—Part II (Doctrine, Morals, and Disci- | 


pline): 1. De Fide 8. Trinitatis libri wii, ad Carolum M. 
cum Invocatione ad 8. Trinitatem et Symbolo Fidei.. 2. 
De Trinitate ad Fridegicum Questiones 28. 8. De Differ- 
entia wterni et sempiterni, immortalis et perpetui Avi et 
Temporis, Epistole. 4. De Anime Ratione, ad Eulaliam 


Virginem. 5. Contra Felicem Orgelitanum Episc. libri | 
vii. This work was composed in A.D. 798, and in the 


Biblioth. Patrum is erroneously attributed to Paulinus 


of Aquilea. 6. Epistola ad Elipandum (Bishop of To- 
ledo). 7. Epistola Elipandi ad Aleuinum, a defence | 


made by Elipandus. 8. Contra Elipandi Epistolam, 
libri iv; a reply to the above, addressed to Leidradus, 
archbishop of Lyons, Nephridius of Narbonne, Bene- 
dict, abbot of Anicana, and all the other bishops, ab- 
bots, and faithful of the province of the Goths. The 
Letter of Elipandus to Velix, and the Confession of 


Faith made by the latter after having retracted, are | 
The above are all the dogmatical | 


added at the end. 
works contained in Part II; the others are works on 
discipline. 
Romani Ordinis. This work appears to have been er- 
roneously attributed to Alcuin, and to be the work of 
a later hand; indeed, it is a compilation made from 
authors, many of whom lived after his time, such as 


Remigius, a monk of Auxerre, and Helpericus, a monk | 


of Saint-Gal, who lived in the eleventh century. 2. 
De Ratione Septuagesine, Seragesime, et Quinquagesi- 
moe Epistola ; a letter to Charlemagne on this subject, 
and on the difference in the number of weeks in Lent, 
together with the emperor’s reply. 3. De Baptismi 
Caremoniis, ad Odwynum Presb. Epistola. 4. De tisdem 
Cerem. alia Epistola, Sirmondus attributes this to 
Amalarius, archbishop of Treves; and, as the writer 
speaks of himself as “archbishop,” having ‘“suffra- 


gans”’ under him, it cannot be the work of Alcuin, | 


who was only deacon. It appears from this letter 


that triple immersion was in use at that period, as well | 
as the custom of giving the holy eucharist and confir- _ 


mation to the newly baptized, 5. De Confessione Pec- 
catorum, ad Pueros S. Martini Epistola. 6. Sacramen- 
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Contents of Part I (On Scripture): 1. Interro- | 
gationes et responsiones, seu liber Queestionum in Genesim, — 


1. De Divinis Officiis liber, sive Expositio | 
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torum Liber, containing the collects, secrets, prefaces, 
and post-communions for 32 different masses. 7. Hom- 
iliw iii. 8. Vita Antichristi, ad Carolum M.; this is 


| properly the work of Adso, abbot of Montier-en-Der. — 


9, De Virtutibus et Vitiis, addressed to Count Wide or 
Guido. This is one of the chief of the moral treatises 
of Alcuin, and is divided into 36 chapters. Various 
discourses, placed in the appendix to the works of St. 
Augustine, are taker from this treatise, viz., those 
numbered 254, 291, 297, 302, and 304 in the new edi- 
tion. 10. De vii Artibus liber imperfectus, containing 
only what relates to grammar and rhetoric. The 
preface is the same with that) which Cassiodorus puts 
at the head of his work on the same subject. 11. 
Grammatica. This was printed separately at Hanau 
in 1605. 12. De Rhetorica et de Virtutibus Dialogus 
(Paris, 1599). 13. Dialectica. . Like the last, is in the 
form of a dialogue between Alcuin and Charlemagne 
(Ingolstadt, 1604). 14, Disputatio Regalis. A familiar 
dialogue between Pepin, afterward king of Italy, and 
Alcuin :—Part IlI (History, Letters, and Poetry): 1. 
Scriptum de Vita S. Martini Turonensis. 2. De Tran- 
situ S. Martini Sermo. 3. Vita S.Vedasti Episcopi At- 
rebotensis; written about 796, at the request of the ab- 
bot Rado. -4.Vita Beatissimi Richardi, Presbyteri. 5. 
De Vita 8S. Willebrord: Trajectensis Epis. libri ti. 6. 
One hundred and fifteen letters, exclusive of many 
fragments of letters given by William of Malmesbury. 
7. Poemata et Versus de pluribus SS. Many of these, 
however, are erroneously attributed to Alcuin. Since 
Duchesne’s edition, the following have been printed: 
|1. Treatise of the Procession of the Holy Spirit. This 
| work is divided into three parts. In Part I he shows 
that the Holy Ghost preceeds from the Father and from 
the Son; in Part II that He is the Spirit of the Father 
and of the Son; and in Part III that He is sent by the 
Father and by the Son. It is dedicated to Charle- 
magne; but as the name of Alcuin nowhere appears 
in the book, the only ground for believing it to be the 
work of Alcuin is the act of donation by which Didon, 
bishop of Laon (who was nearly contemporary with 
Alcuin), gave the MS. of the work to his cathedral 
church, prohibiting its ever being taken away from 
| the library of that church under pain of incurring the 
|) anger of God and the Blessed Virgin. This may prob- 
ably be the cause why the work wes so long con- 
cealed. 2. Various letters—three of which are given 
by D’Achery, in his Spicilegium; one in the Trish let- 
ters of Archbishop Usher, published at Paris in 1665; 
two in the 5th volume of the Acts of the order of St. 
Benedict; three given by Baluze, in his Miscellany ; 
twenty-six by Mabillon, in his Ana/lecta, together with 
| a poem, in elegiac verses. Baluze also gives Epistola 
et Prefatio in libros vii, ad Felicem Orgelitanum, iv, 
413. 3. Two poems published by Lambecius. 4. Ho- 
| milia de die natali S. Vedasti (Bollandus, February, 
p- 800). 5. Libri Quatuor Carolini de Imaginibus, at- 
tributed by Roger de Hoyeden, in his Annals, to Al- 
cuin. 6. Poéma Heroicum de Pont'ficibus Anglis et SS. 
Ecelesie Eboracensis, containing 1658 verses. 
Gale, dean of York, caused this to be printed from two 
MSS. Oudinus attributes this poem to Fridegodus, a 
Benedictine, who lived about 960. 7. Commentarius 
Brevis in Cantica Canticorum. Cave and others regard 
this as the same originally with the explication of the 
text, ‘‘Sexaginta sunt regine,”’ etc., in the first part 
of Duchesne’s volume. 8. Breviarium filet adversus 
Arianos, by Sirmondus (Paris, 1630) ; attributed to Al- 
cuin by Chifflet, on the authority ofa MS. 9. The cat- 
alogue of the library of Centula mentions a Lectionary, 
indicating the epistles and gospels for every festival 
and day in the year, which was corrected and put in 
order by Alcuin. This is given by Pamelius in his 
collection of liturgical works (Cologne, 1561, 1571, and 
1609, p. 1309), 10. A Book of Homilies, attributed to 
' Alcuin by the author of his life, although probably ho 


‘only corrected the Homiliary of Paul, the deacon, — 


Thomas - 
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which was in two volumes, as well as that attributed 
to Alcuin. Ifthe latter wrote a homiliary, it has not 
yet seen the light. (See Mabillon, Analecta, p. 18.) 
The Book of Homilies attributed to Alcuin, but really 
the work of Paul, was printed at Cologne in 1539. 11. 
Confessio Fidei ; published as the work of Alcuin, with 
other treatises by Chifflet, at Dijon, 1656, 4to. It has 
been doubted by some writers whether Alcuin was 
really the author. Mabillon (Analecta, i, 17%, or 490 
in the folio edition) gives proofs to show that he was 
so, one of which is, that the MS. itself from which 
Chifflet printed it assigns it tohim by name. Besides 
all these works, some of the writings of Alcuin have 
been Jost, others still remain in MS. only, and others 
again have been erroneously ascribed to him. 
of them have been recently discovered by Pertz.—See 
Monnier, Alcuin and Charlemagne (with fragments of 
an unpublished commentary of Alcuin on St. Matthew, 
and other pieces, published for the first time (Paris, 2d 
ed. 1864, 32mo); Biog. Univ. i, 466; Richard and Gi- 


raud, who cite Ceillier, Hist. des Aut. Sacr. and Eccl. | 


xviii, 248; Landon, Eccl. Dict. s.v.; Cave, Hist. Lit. 
ann. 780; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. c. viii, pt. ii, ch. ii, § 18; 
Christian Rev. vi, 357; Presb. Rev. Oct. 1862. 

Alden, Noah, a Baptist minister, was born at 
Middleborough, Mass., May 30,1725. At 19 he mar- 
ried and removed to Stafford, Conn., connecting bim- 
self at that time with the Congregational Church. In 


1753 he became a Baptist, and was ordained in 1755 | 
In 1766 Mr. | 


pastor of the Baptist church in Stafford. 
Alden was installed pastor of the church in Belling- 
ham, Mass. ; from which place he was sent as a dele- 


gate to the convention which formed the constitution | 


of the state. He was also a member of the conven- 
tion to which was submitted the Constitution of the 


U.S. Mr. Alden remained pastor at Bellingham un- | 


til his death in 1797.—Sprague, Annals, vi, 67. 

Alden, Timothy, was born at Yarmouth, Mass., 
Aug. 28, 1771, and graduated in 1794 at Harvard, 
where he was distinguished for his knowledge of 
Oriental languages. In 1799 he was ordained pastor 
of the Congregational church at Portsmouth, N. H., 
but in 1805 devoted himself to teaching. He conduct- 
ed female schools successivery in Boston, Newark, 
New York, and in 1817 was appointed president of 
Meadville College, Penn., which office he held till 
1831, He died at Pittsburg, 1839. He published 
a number of occasional sermons and pamphlets.— 
Sprague, Annals, ii, 452. 

Aldhelm or Adelme, an early English bishop, 
born in Wessex about 656, educated by Adrian in 
Kent, embraced the monastic life, and founded the 
abbey of Malmesbury, of which he was the first abbot. 
He became bishop of Sherborne 705, and died 709. He 
is said to have lived a very austere life, ‘‘ giving him- 


self entirely to reading and prayer, denying himself | 


in food, and rarely quitting the walls of the monas- 
tery. If we may believe the account of William of 


Malmesbury, he was also in the habit of immersing | 


himself as far as the shoulders in a fountain hard by 
the abbey, and did not come forth until he had com- 
pletely repeated the Psalter; this he did not omit, 
summer or winter,’’ The first organ used in England 
is said to have been built under the directions of Ald- 
helm. According to Camden (Britannia in Wilt. p. 
116), he was the first Englishman who wrote in Latin, 
and taught his people to compose Latin verses. His 
works have recently been collected and published un- 
der the title Aldhelmi opera que extant, omnia e codici- 
bus MSS. emendavit, nonnulla nunc primum edidit J. A. 
Giles, LL.D. (Oxon. 1844, 8vo).—Collier, Heel. Hist. 
i, 283; Cave, //ist. Lit. anno 680; Landon, Eccles. Dict. 
sie 

Aldrich, Hexry, was born at Westminster, 1647, 
and studied at Christ Church, Oxford. He was cele- 
brated for the zeal and ability which he displayed as 
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|a controversialist against the Romish writers of his 
time. After the Revolution he was made dean of Christ 
| Church, Oxford (1689), and was presented to the liy- 
| ing of Wem, in Shropshire. He was a great lover of 
church music, and has left twenty anthems; he was 
also the author of the well-known glee, ‘‘ Hark, the 
| bonny Christ Church Bells.’’ Himself a sound and 
accomplished scholar, he endeavored by every means 
in his power to foster the love of classical learning 
among the students of his college, and presented them 
annually with an edition of some Greek classic, which 
he printed for this special purpose. He also published 
a system of logic for their use, and at his death be- 
queathed to his college his valuable classical library. 
Dr. Aldrich was a proficient in more than one of the 
|} arts: three sides of what is called Peckwater Quad- 
rangle, in Christ Church College, and the church and 
| campanile of All Saints in High Street, Oxford, were 
| designed by him; and he is also said to have furnished 
| the plan, or at least to have had a share in the design 
of the chapel of Trinity College, Oxford. He died 
Dee. 14,1710. Among his writings are, 1. A Reply 
to two Discourses [by Abr. Woodhead] concerning the 
Adoration of our Blessed Saviour in the Holy Eucharist 
(1687) :-—2. A Defence of the Oxford Reply (1688) :— 
3. Artis Logice Compendium (1691, and often reprint- 
ed); it is still in use at Oxford as a manual for begin- 
ners.—English Cyclopedia, s. v.; New Gen. Dict. i, 142. 

Aleander, Jerome, Cardinal, born February 13, 
1480, at Motta, on the confines of Friuli and Istria. 
He studied at Venice, where he became. acquainted 
with Erasmus, and applied himself with great success 
to the Chaldee and Arabic languages. In 1508 Louis 
| XII called him to France, where he became rector of 
| the university of Paris. In 1519 Pope Leo X sent 
him as nuncio into Germany to oppose Luther, and, 
during his absence, in 1520, made him librarian of the 
Vatican. Aleander, who was papal legate at the diet 
of Worms, spoke for three hours against Luther, and 
drew up the edict which condemned him (Minter, 
Beitr. zur Kirch.-Gesch. p. 48). In 1523 he caused the 
burning of two monks at Brussels. He afterward be- 
came archbishop of Brindisi and nuncio in France, and 
was made prisoner by the Spaniards at the battle of 
Pavia, 1525. After his liberation he was created car- 
dinal of St. Chrysogono, 1538, and died at Rome, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1542.—Landon, Kceles. Dict. i, 227. 

Alegambe, Puitir, born at Brussels in January, 
1592, became a Jesuit at Palermo in 1613, theological 
professor at Gratz, 1629, and finally prefect of the 
German Jesuits. He died 1651. He made large ad- 
ditions to Ribadaneira’s Catalogus Scriptt. Soc. Jesu, 
of which he published a revised edition at Antwerp, 
1643. P. Sotuel (Southwell) in 1675 published at 
Rome a new edition of the book, with the last additions 
and corrections of Alegambe. He also wrote /Heroés 
| et Victime charitatis Soc. Jesu (Rome, 1658, 4to) and 
Mortes Illustres et Gesta eorum de Soc. Jesu, qui in odium 
fidei occisi sunt (Rome, 1657, fol.).—Landon, Lecles. 
Dict. i, 228; New General Biog. Dict. i, 148. 


Al’ema (only in the dat. plur. éy “ANéporc), one 
of the fortified cities in Gilead beyond the Jordan, oc- 
cupied in the time of Judas Maccabeus, to the oppres- 
sion of the Jews, by the Gentiles, in connection with 
certain neighboring towns (1 Mace. v, 26). Grimm 
(Handb. zu d. Mace. in loc.) thinks it is probably the 
| Berr-ELiM (q. v.) of Isa. xv, 8 (comp. BEER simply 

in Num. xxi, 16), an identification favored by the as- 
sociated names (Bozrah and Carnaim) known to be in 
the same locality. 

| Alembert, JEAN LE Ronp pv’, a French mathe- 
| matician and philosopher of the empirical school, was 
| born in Paris, Noy. 16, 1717, and died in the same city 
| Oct. 29, 1783. He was the illezitimate child of the 
| Chevalier Destouches-Canon, and of the celebrated 
| Madame de Tencin, sister of the archbishop of Lyons. 
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His unnatural parents exposed him, soon after his 
birth, near the church of St. Jean le Rond, and hence 
his Christian name. After he became eminent, his 
father recognised him and gave him a pension. In 
childhood he displayed great precocity of talent, and 
in 1730 he entered the College Mazarin, where he had 
a Jansenist tutor, studied mathematics and philosophy, 
and wrote a commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. 
After leaving college he attempted to study medicine, 
and afterward law; but finding his turn for mathe- 
matics all-powerful, he determined to live on his small 
pension of 1200 francs a year and deyote himself to 
free studies. At twenty-three he was admitted a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences, and in 1741 he pub- 
lished his “Treatise on Dynamics,” which was fol- 
lowed by successive publications in mathematical 
science, all of the first rank, but which do not fall 
within our province to notice. About 1750 he joined 
with Diderot in the Encyclopedie, to which he com- 
municated many articles, and also the preliminary 
‘«Discourse.’? In 1754 he became a member of the 
French Academy; and in 1759 he published his Le 
ments of Philosophy. After the peace of 1763 D’Alem- 
bert was invited by Frederick the Great to fill the 
office of president of the Academy of Berlin, and the 
empress of Russia had also solicited him to superin- 
tend the education of her children. Having refused, 
however, both these appointments, he was, in 1772, 
nominated perpetual secretary to the French Academy, 
a position in which he wrote seventy éoges of deceased 
members. In the latter part of his life he was at- 
tacked with calculus, and died of that disease in his 
sixty-sixth year. His miscellaneous writings are col- 
lected in Quvrcs litteraires, edited by Bastien (Paris, 
1805, 18 vols. 8vo; new ed. Paris, 1821, 5 vols. 8vo, 
the best). As a philosopher, D’Alembert was a disci- 
ple of Locke, and carried out his principles to their ul- 
timate conclusion in scepticism and materialism. He 
never wrote as vulgarly or violentiy against Chris- 
tianity as Voltaire, but he was quite as far gone in 
unbelief. As to the existence of God, he thought the 
‘“ probabilities’? were in favor of Theism; as to Chris- 
tianity, he thought the ‘‘probabilities’? were against 
Revelation. — Hoefer, Biog. Générale, i, 783; Tenne- 
mann, Manual Hist. of Philosophy, § 379. 


Ale’meth, the name of two persons, and also of a 
place; of two forms in the original. 

1. (Heb. Ale’meth, m722, in pause <Ala’meth, 
maby, covering, otherwise adolescence ; Sept.’EXnepiS 
v.r. BApedip, Vulg. Almath, Auth. Vers. ‘‘Alameth.”) 
The Jast named of the nine sons of Becher the son of 
Benjamin (1 Chron. vii, 8), B.C. post 1856. 

2. (Heb. same as preced. ; Sept. Tadeuéd and TaXe- 
pas, v.r.ZadaipdS, Vulg. Alamath.) The first named 
of the two sons of Jehoadah or Jarah, son of Ahaz, of 
the posterity of King Saul (1 Chron. viii, 36; ix, 42), 
B.C. post 1037. 

3. (Heb. Alle’meth, rabs, but other copies same as 
the foregoing, with which the signif. agrees; Sept. 
Tadnpes v. rv. Cadena, Vulg. Almath.) A sacerdotal 
city of the tribe of Benjamin (1 Chron. vi, 60); doubt- 
less the same elsewhere (Josh. xxi, 18) called ALMoN 
(q: v.). 

Aleph. See Arma. 

Aleppo. See Hreison. 

Ales, or Alesius, ALEXANDER, a Lutheran di- 
vine, born at Edinburgh 1500, and educated at St. An- 
drew’s, where he afterward became canon. Employ- 
ed to influence Patrick Hamilton (q. v.) to recant, he 
was so impressed by Hamilton’s arguments, and by his 
constancy at the stake, that he embraced the reformed 
doctrines himself. In 1532 he went to Germany, and 
visited Luther and Melancthon, with whom he became 
intimate. In 1534 he came to England on the invita- 
tion of Cranmer, and was appointed professor of theol- 
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ogy at Cambridge. Cranmer employed him in trans- 
lating the English liturgy into Latin. In 1540 he re- 
turned to Germany, and was professor first at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder and afterward at Leipsic, where le 
died 1565. In the Synergestic controversy (q. v.) he 
maintained the necessity of good works. His principal 
works are, 1. De necessitate et merito bonorum operum 
(1560) :—2. Commentarai in Evangelium Joannis, et in 
utramque Epistolam ad Timotheum :—3, Expositio in 
Psalmos Dawidis :—4. De Justificatione, contra Osian- 
drum :—5, De Sancta Trinitate, cum confutatione erroris 
Valentini:—6. Responsio ad triginta et duos articulos 
theologorum Loveniensum. Aliso a Latin work on the 
right of the laity to read the Scriptures in the vernac- 
ular tongue, and a defence of that work against Coch- 
laus.—Hook, Ecel. Biog. i, 130; Burnet, Hist. of Ref- 
ormation, i, 8345; ii, 247; Proctor en Common Prayer, 


| 65, 66. 


Alexan’der (‘Arééavdpoce, man-defcnder, a title 


| often bestowed by Homer upon Paris, son of Priam, 


and hence a frequent Grecian name), the name of sey- 
eral men mentioned or involved in Biblical history, or 
in the Apocrypha and Josephus. 

1. The third of the name, surnamed THE GREAT, 
son (by Olympias) and successor of Philip, king of 
Macedon. He is not expressly named in the Bible, 
but he is denoted in the prophecies of Daniel by a 
leopard with four wings, signifying his great strength, 
and the unusual rapidity of his conquests (ch. vii, 6); 
also by a one-horned he-goat, running over the earth 
so swiftly as not to touch it, attacking a ram with twe 
horns, overthrowing him, and trampling him under 
foot, without any being able to rescue him (viii, 4-7). 
The he-goat prefigured Alexander: the ram Darius 
Codomannus, the last of the Persian kings. In the 
statue beheld by Nebuchadnezzar in a dream (ii, 39), 
the belly of brass was the emblem of Alexander, and 
the legs of iron designated his successors (Lengerke, 
Dan. p. 95 sq.). He is often mentioned in the books 
of the Maccabees (Wernsdorf, De yide libror. Macc. p. 
40 sq.); and his career is detailed by the historians 
Arrian, Plutarch, and Quintus Curtius (Droysen, Gesch. 
Alex. d. Gr. Berl. 1833, Hamb. 1837). 

Alexander was born at Pella B.C. 356 (comp.1 Mace. 
i,7; Euseb. Chron. Ann. ii, 33). At an early age he 
was placed under the care of Aristotle ; and while still 
a youth he turned the fortune of the day at Cheronea 
(B.C. 338). Philip was killed at a marriage feast when 
Alexander was about twenty. After he had performed 
the last duties to his father, and put down with resolute 
energy the disaffection and hostility by which his throne 
was menaced, he was chosen by the Greeks general of 
their troops against the Persians, and entered Asia 
with an army of 34,000 men, B.C. 334. In one cam- 
paign he subdued almost all Asia Minor. In the bat- 
tle of Granicus he defeated Orobates, one of Darius’s 
generals ; and Darius himself, whose army consisted 
of 400,000 foot and 100,000 horse, in the narrow pass 
of Issus, which leads from Syria to Cilicia.» Darius 
fled, abandoning his camp and baggage, his children, 
wife, and mother, B.C. 333. After he had subdued 
Syria, Alexander came to Tyre, and the Tyrians op- 
posing his entrance into their city, he besieged it. At 
the same time he is said to have written to Jaddus, 
high-priest of the Jews, that he expected to be ac 
knowledged by him, and to receive those submissions 
which had hitherto been paid to the king of Persia. 
Jaddus refusing to comply, as having sworn fidelity to 
Darius, Alexander resolved to march against Jerusalem 
when he had reduced Tyre (q. v.). After a protracted 
siege, the latter city was taken and sacked, B.C. 382. 
This done, Alexander entered Palestine and reduced it. 
Exypt next submitted to him; and in B.C, 881 he found- 
ed Alexandria (q. v.), which remains to the present day 
the most characteristic monument of his life and work. 
In the same year he finally defeated Darius at Gau- 
gamela; and in B.C. 330 his unhappy rival was mur- 
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dered by Bessus, satrap of Bactria. The next two 
years were occupied by Alexander in the consolida- 
tion of his Persian conquests, and the reduction of 
Bactria. In B.C. 327 he crossed the Indus, penetrated 
to the Hydaspes, and was there forced by the discon- 
tent of his army to turn westward. He reached Susa, 
B.C. 825, and proceeded to Babylon, B.C. 324, which 
he chose as the capital of his empire. In the next 
year he died there (B.C. 323) in the midst of his gigan- 
tic plans; and those who inherited his conquests left 
his designs unachieved and unattempted (comp. Dan. 
vii, 6; viii,5, xi, 3). His death is attributed to intem- 
perance; and upon his death-bed he sent for his court, 
and declared that ‘‘he gave the empire to the most de- 
serving.” Some aflirm, however, that he regulated 
the succession by a will. The author of the first book 
of Maccabees (i, 6) says he divided his kingdom among 
his.generals while he was living; and it is certain that 
a partition was eventually made of his dominions 
among the four principal officers of his army. He 
died at the age of thirty-three, after reigning twelve 
years—six as king of Macedon and six as monarch of 
Asia. He was buried at Alexandria. See Macg- 
DONIA. 


Coin of Alexander the Great. 


The famous tradition of the visit of Alexander to 
Jerusalem during his Phoenician campaign (Josephus, 
Ant. xi, 8, 1 sq.) has been a fruitful source of contro- 
versy. The Jews, it is said, had provoked his anger 
by refusing to transfer their allegiance to him when 
summoned to do so during the siege of Tyre, and after 
the reduction of Tyre and Gaza (Josephus, 1. ¢.) he 
turned toward Jerusalem. Jaddua (Jaddus) the high- 
priest (Neh. xii, 11, 22), who had been warned in a 
dream how to avert the king’s anger, calmly awaited 
his approach; and when he drew near went out to 
Sapha (MDX, he watched), within sight of the city and 


temple, clad in his robes of hyacinth and geld, and ac- | A 
| final object was te establish something hizher than 


companied by a train of priests and citizens arrayed in 
white. Alexander was so moved by the solemn spec- 
tacle that he did reverence to the holy name inscribed 


upon the tiara of the high-priest; and when Parmenio | 


expressed surprise, he replied that “he had seen the 
god whom Jaddua represented in a dream at Dium, en- 
couraging him to cross over into Asia, and promising 
him success.” After this it is said that he visited Je- 
rusalem, offered sacrifice there, heard the prophecies 
of Daniel which foretold his victory, and conferred im- 
portant privileges upon the Jews, not only in Juda, 
but in Babylonia and Media, which they enjoyed during 
the supremacy of his successors. The narrative is re- 
peated in the Talmud (Yoma, 69, ap. Otho, Lex. Rabb. 
s. y. Alexander; the hizh-priest is there. said to have 
been Simon the Just), in later Jewish writers (Vajikra 
R. 13; Joseph ben Gorion, ap. Ste. Croix, p. 553), and 
in the chronicles of Abulfeda (Ste. Croix, p. 555). The 
event was adapted by the Samaritans to suit their own 
history, with a corresponding change of places and 
persons, and various embellishments (Aboul’lfatah, 
quoted by Ste. Croix, p. 209-212). and in due time 


Alexander was enrolled amonz the proselytes of Juda- | 
On the other hand, no mention of the event oc- | 


ism. 
eurs in Arrian, Plutarch, Diodorus, or Curtius; and 


the connection in which it is placed by Josephus is | 


alike inconsistent with Jewish history (Ewald, Gesch. 
d. Volkes Isr, iv, 124 sq.) and with the narrative of Ar- 
rian (iii, 1). See JADDUA, 
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But admitting the incorrectness of the details of the 
tradition as given by Josephus, there are several points 
which confirm the truth of the main fact. Justin says 
that ‘“‘many kings of the East came to meet Alexan- 
der wearing fillets” (xi, 10); and after the capture of 
Tyre ‘‘Alexander himself visited some of the cities 
which still refused to submit to him’ (Curt. iv, 5, 18). 
Even at a later time, according to Curtius, he executed 
vengeance personally on the Samaritans for the mur- 


der of his governor Andromachus (Curt. iv, 8, 10). 


Besides this, Jewish soldiers were enlisted in his army 
(Hecat. ap. Josephus, Apion, i, 22); and Jews formed 
an important element in the population of the city 
which he founded shortly after the supposed visit. 
Above all, the privileges which he is said to have con- 
ferred upon the Jews, including the remission of trib- 
ute every sabbatical year, existed in later times, and 
imply some such relation between the Jews and the 
great conqueror as Josephus describes. Internal ey- 
idence is decidedly in favor of the story even in its pic- 
turesque fulness. From policy or conviction, Alexan- 
der delighted to represent himself as chosen by destiny 
for the great act which he achieved. The siege of 
Tyre arose professedly trom a religious motive; the 
battle of Issus was preceded by the visit to Gordium ; 
the invasion of Persia by the pilgrimage to the temple 
of Ammon. And if it be impossible to determine the 
exact circumstances of the meeting of Alexander and 
the Jewish envoys, the silence of the classical histo- 
rians, who notoriously disregarded (e. g. the Macca- 
bees) and misrepresented (Tac. //ist. v, 8) the fortunes 
of the Jews, cannot. be held to be conclusive against 
the occurrence of an event which must have appeared 
to them trivial or unintelligible (Jahn, Archeol. iii, 
300 sq.; Ste. Croix, Hramen critique, etc., Paris, 1810 
[in Eng. Bath, 1793]; Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, ii, 193 
sq.; and, on the other side, Ant. van Dale, Dessert. 
super Aristed, Amstel. 1705, p. 69 sq.; Favini, De Alex. 
AM. ingress. Hierosolyma, Flor. 1781). See Persta. 
The tradition, whether true or false, presents an 
aspect of Alexander's character which has been fre- 
quently lost sight of by his recent biographers. He 
was not simply a Greek, nor must he be judged by a 
Greek standard. The Orientalism, which was a scan- 
dal to his followers, was a necessary deduction from 
his principles, and not the result ef caprice or vanity 
(comp. Arr. vii, 29). He approached the idea of a 
universal monarchy from the side of Greece, but his 


the paramount supremacy of one people. His purpose 
was to combine and equalize, not to annihilate; to 
wed the East and West in a-just union—not to enslave 
Asia to Greece (Plut. de Alex. Fort. i, 6). The time, 
indeed, was not yet come when this was possible, but 
if he could not accomplish the great issue, he prepared 


| for its accomplishment, 


The first and most direct consequence of the policy 
of Alexander was the weakening of nationalities, the 
first condition necessary for the dissolution of the old 
relisions. The swift course of his victories, the con- 
stant incorporation of foreizn elements in his armies, 
the fierce wars and changing fortunes of his successors, 
broke down the barriers by which kingdom had been 
separated from kingdom, and opened the road for 
larger conceptions of life and faith than had hitherto 
been possible (comp. Polyb. iii, 59). The contact of 
the East and West broucht out into practical forms 
thoughts and feelings which had been confined to the 
schools. Paganism was deprived of life as soon as it 
was transplanted beyond the narrow limits in which 
it took its shape. The spread of commerce followed 
the prosress of arms; and the Greek language and 
literature vindicated their claim to be considered the 
most perfect expression of human thought by becoming 
practically universal. The Jews were at once most 
exposed to the powerful influences thus brought to 
bear upon the East, and most able to support them, 
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In the arrangement of the Greek conquests which 
followed the battle of Ipsus, B.C. 301, Judwa was 
made the frontier land of the rival empires of Syria 
and Egypt, and though it was necessarily subjected to 
the constant vicissitudes of war, it was able to make 


advantageous terms with the state to which it owed | 


allegiance from the important advantages which it 
offered for attack or defence. See Antiocnus. In- 
ternally also the people were prepared to withstand 
the effects of the revolution which the Greek dominion 
effected. 


full development. A powerful hierarchy had succeed- 


The constitution of Ezra had obtained its | 


ed in substituting the idea of a church for that of a/| 
state, and the Jew was now able to wander over the | 


world and yet remain faithful to the God of his fathers. 
See Dispmrsion. The same constitutional change 
had strengthened the intellectual and religious position 
of the people. A rigid “‘ fence” of ritualism protected 
the course of common life from the license of Greek 
manners; and the great doctrine of the unity of God, 
which was now seen to be the divine centre of their 


system, counteracted the attractions of a philosophic | 


pantheism. See Simon THE JUST. 
course of discipline, in which they had been left un- 
guided by prophetic teaching, the Jews had realized 
the nature of their mission to the world, and were 
waiting for the means of fulfilling it. 
of Alexander furnished them with the occasion and the 
power. But, at the same time, the example of Greece 
fostered personal as well as popular independence. 
Judaism was speedily divided into sects, analogous to 
the typical forms of Greek philosophy. But even the 
rude analysis of the old faith was productive of good. 
The freedom of Greece was no less instrumental in 
forming the Jews for their final work than the con- 
templative spirit of Persia, or the civil organization of 
Rome; for if the career of Alexander was rapid, its ef- 
fects were lasting. The city which he chose to bear 
his name perpetuated in after ages the office which he 
providentially discharged for Judaism and mankind ; 
and the historian of Christianity must confirm the 
judgment of Arrian, that Alexander, ‘‘ who was like 
no other man, could not have been given to the world 
without the special design of Providence” (Arr. vii, 30). 
See ALEXANDRIA. And Alexander himself appreciated 
this design better even than his great teacher ; for it is 
said (Plut. De Alex. i, 6) that when Aristotle urged 
him to treat the Greeks as freemen and the Orientals 
as slaves, he found the true answer to this counsel in 
the recognition of his ‘divine mission to unite and 
reconcile the world,”—Smith. See Srcts, JewisH. 


Tetradrachm (Attic Talent) of one of the Successors of Alex- 
ander.—Obverse: Head of Alexander the Great as a young 
Jupiter Ammon, everse; Pallas seated, holding a Victory, 
with Monogram and Letter (=); Inscription (in Greek), ‘* Of 
King Lysimachus.” 


In the prophetic visions of Daniel the influence of 
Alexander is necessarily combined with that of his 
successors. They represented with partial exaggera- 
tion the several phases of his character; and to the 
Jews nationally the policy of the Syrian kings was of 
greater importance than the original conquest of Asia. 
But some traits of ‘the first mighty king” (Dan. viii, 
21; xi, 3) are given with vigorous distinctness. The 
emblem by which he is typified (MDS, ahe-goat, from 
“DX, he leaped, Gesenius, Thes. s. v.) suggests the no- 
tions of strength and speed; and the universal extent 


Through a long | 


The conquest | 
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(Dan. viii, 5, . . .from the west on the face of the whole 
earth) and marvellous rapidity of his conquests (Dan. 
lc. he touched not the ground) are brought forward as the 
characteristics of his power, which was directed by the 
strongest personal impetuosity (Dan. viii, 6, im the fury 
of his power). He ruled with great dominion, and did 
according to his will (xi, 3) ; ‘‘ and there was none that 
could deliver... out of his hand” (viii,7). See Goat, 

The name of Alexander is equally celebrated in the 
writings of the Orientals, as in those of the Greeks and 
Romans; but they vary extremely from the accounts 
which Western historians give of him (D’Herbelot, 
Bibl. Orient. s. v. Escanders Moses Choren. p. 82). 
They call him /scander Dulkarnaim (see Golii, Lex. 
Arab. 1896), ‘‘ double-horned Alexander,” alluding to 
the two horns of his empire (or his power) in the East 
and West. For further details, see Anthon’s Class. 
See GREECE, 

2. Surnamed Baas (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 4, 8, 
"AdéEavdpoc 46 Badac Xeyopevoc; Strab. xiv, p. 751, 
Tov Baday ’AdéEavopoy; Justin. xxxy, 1, Subornant 
pro eo Balam quendam.., et... nomen ei Alexan- 
dri inditur; comp. the Aramwan 223, the lord), a per- 


emess 
sonage whose history is detailed in the Maccabees and 
Josephus (comp. Justin. xxxv; Polyb. xxxiii, 14, 16; 
Liv. “pit. 1, liii; Appian. Syriaca, xvii; Euseb.Chron.). 
He likewise assumed the titles ‘‘ Epiphanes” (¢ai¢avije, 
illustrious), ‘‘ Euergetes” (evepyerijc, benefactor), etc. 
His extraction is doubtful ; but he professed to be the 
natural son of Antiochus Epiphanes, and in that ca- 
pacity, out of opposition to Demetrius Soter, he was 
recognised as king of Syria by the king of Egypt, by 
the Romans, and eventually by Jonathan Maccabeus 
(Strab. xiii; Josephus, Ant. xiii, 2, 1), but he was 


7 Hs 


; more generally regarded as an impostor, who falsely 


assumed the connection (App. Syr. 67; Justin. 1. c. 
comp. Polyb. xxxiii, 16). He claimed the throne of 
Syria in B.C. 152 in oppositicn to Demetrius Soter, who 
had provoked the hostility of the neighboring kings and 
alienated the affections of his subjects (Josephus, l.c.). 
His pretensions were put forward by Heraclides, for- 
merly treasurer of Antiochus Epiphanes, who obtained 
the recognition of his title at Rome by scandalous in- 
trigues (Polyb. xxxiii, 14, 16). After landing at 
Ptolemais (1 Macc. x, 1) Alexander gained the warm 


| support of Jonathan, who was now the leader of the 


Jews (1 Mace. ix, 73); and though his first efforts 
were unsuccessful (Justin. xxxv, 1, 10), in B.C. 150 
he completely routed the forces of Demetrius, who 
himself fell in the retreat (1 Mace. x, 48-50; Josephus, 
Ant. xiii, 2,4; Strab. xvi, p. 751). After this Alex- 
ander married Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemxus 
VI Philometor; and in the arrangement of his king- 
dom appointed Jonathan governor (yteordapyne, 1 Mace. 
x, 65) of a province (Judea; comp. 1 Mace. xi, 57). 
But his triumph was of short duration. After obtain- 
ing power, he gave himself up to a life of indulgence 
(Liv. Epit. 50; comp. Athen. v, 211), leaving the gov- 
ernment in the hands of ministers whose misrule ren- 
dered his reign odious (Diod. Sic. Fragments, x xxiii): 
Accordingly, when Demetrius Nicator, the son of 
Demetrius Soter, landed in Syria in B.C. 147, the new 
pretender found powerful support (1 Mace. x, 67 sq.). 
At first Jonathan defeated and slew Apollonius, the 
governor of Coele-Syria, who had joined the party of 
Demetrius, for which exploit he received fresh favors 
from Alexander (1 Mace. x, 69-89) ; but shortly after- 
ward (B.C. 146) Ptolemy entered Syria with a large 
force, and after he had placed garrisons in the chief 
cities on the coast, which received him according to 
the commands of Alexander, suddenly pronounced 
himself in favor of Demetrius (1 Macc. xi, 1-11; Jo- 
sephus, Ant. xiii, 4, 5 sq.), alleging, probably with 
truth, the existence of a conspiracy against his life 


(Josephus, l. c.; comp. Diod. ap. Miiller, Hragm. ii, 16). 


Alexander, who had been forced to leave Antioch (Jo- 
sephus, l. ¢.), was in Cilicia when he heard of Ptole- 
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my’s defection (1 Macc. xi, 14). He hastened to meet 
him, but was defeated 1 Mace. xi, 15; Justin. xxxy, 
2), and fled to Abew, in Arabia (Diod. 1. c.), where he 
was murdered, B.C. 146 (Diod. 1. c.; 1 Macc. xi, 17, 
differ as to the manner; and Euseb. Chron. Arm. i, 
349, represents him to have been slain in the battle). 
The narrative in 1 Mace. and Josephus show clearly 
the partiality which the Jews entertained for Alexan- 
der ‘‘as the first that entreated of true peace with 
them” (1 Mace. x, 47); and the same feeling was ex- 


fhibited afterward in the zeal with which they support- | 


ed the claims of his son Antiochus. Balas left a 
young son, who was eventually made king of Syria by 
Tryphon, under the name of Antiochus Theos (1 Macc. 
xi, 13-18; Josephus, Ant. xiii, 4). See ANTIocHUS. 


aN Le 

as COOK 

Tetradrachm (Ptolemaic Talent) of Alexander Balas.—Ob- 
verse: Bust of King. MRoeverse: Eagle upon Rudder, and 
Palm-branch, with the Monogram and Symbol of Tyre; 
Date r=p (163 Air. Seleucid), ete.; Inscription (in Greek), 
‘‘Of King Alexander.” 


3. Surnamed ZEeBina (or Zahinas, ZaBivac, said to 
signify ‘‘ purchased,” from a report that Ptolemy had 
bought him as a slave), the son of a merchant named 


Protarchus ; he was set up by Ptolemy Physcon, king | 


of Egypt, as a pretender to the crown of the Greek 
kingdom of Syria shortly after the death of An- 
tiochus Sidetes and the return of Demetrius Nicator 
from his captivity among the Parthians (B.C. 128). 
Antioch, Apamea, and several other cities, disgusted 
with the tyranny of Demetrius, acknowledged the au- 
thority of Alexander, who pretended to have been 
adopted by Sidetes ; but he never succeeded in obtain- 
ing power over the whole of Syria. In the earlier 
part of the year 125 he defeated Demetrius, who fled 
to Tyre, and was there killed; but in the middle of the 
same year Alexander’s patron, the king of Ezypt, set 
up Antiochus Gryphus, a son of Demetrius, by whom 
he was defeated in battle. Alexander fled to Antioch, 
where he attempted to plunder the temple of Jupiter 
in order to pay his troops ; but the people rose against 
him and drove him out of the city. He soon fell into 
the hands of robbers, who delivered him up to Antio- 
chus, by whom he was put to death, B.C. 122. He 
was weak and effeminate, but sometimes generous. 
(Justin. xxxix, 1, 2; Josephus, Ané. xiii, 9, 10; Clin- 
ton, Jasti, iii, 334.) 


ln 


yt, ? 


Coin of Alexander Zebina.—The reverse having a Statue of 


Jupiter holding an Image of Victory, with the Inscription | 


(in Greek), *t Of King Alexander.” 


4. Surnamed JANNa&US (Tavvaioc), the first prince 


of the Maccabzean dynasty who for any considerable | 


period enjoyed the title of king. See Maccasrrs. 
Coins of his reign are extant, from which it appears 
that his original name was Jonathan, which he ex- 
changed for the Greek name Alexander, according to 
the Hellenizing custom of the age. His history is 
detailed by Josephus (Ané. xiii, 12-16). 
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Coin of Alexander Jannaus—hbearing on the obverse the in- 
scription (in Greek), ‘‘ Of King Alexander;” on the reverse 
(in Samaritan-Heb.), ‘‘ King Jonathan,” 

third son of John Hyrcanus, who left three sons, or 
five, according to Josephus (War, i, 2,7). The father 
was particularly fond of Antigonus and Aristobulus, 
but could not endure his third son, Alexander, because 
he had dreamed that he would reign after him, which 
implied the death of his two brothers. Antigonus ney- 
er reigned, and Aristobulus reigned but for a short 
time. After his death, Salome, or Alexandra, his 
widow, liberated Alexander, whom Aristobulus had 
confined in prison since their father’s death, and made 
him king, B.C. 104. Alexander put to death one of 
his brothers, who had formed a design on his life, and 
heaped favors on another, called Absalom, who, being 
contented with a private condition, lived peaceably, 
and retired from public employments. Alexander 
was of a warlike, enterprising disposition ; and when 
he had regulated his dominions he marched against 
Ptolemais, but was soon compelled to relinquish the 
object of his expedition in order to defend his own ter- 
ritories against Ptolemy Lathyrus, who had marched 
a powerful army into Galilee. Alexander gaye him 
battle near Asophus, not far from the Jordan; but 
Ptolemy killed 30,000, or, as others say, 50,000 of his 


men. After this victory the latter met with no re- 
sistance. His mother, Cleopatra, however, apprehen- 


sive for the safety of Egypt, determined to stop his 
further progress, and for this purpose levied a numer- 
ous army, and equipping a large fleet, soon landed in 
Pheenicia, B.C. 102. Ptolemais opened its gates to 
receive her; and here Alexander Jannieus presented 
timself in her camp with considerable presents, and 
was received as an unhappy prince, an enemy of Ptol- 
emy, who had no refuge but the queen’s protection, 
| B.C. 101. Cleopatra made an alliance with him in 
the city of Secythopolis, and Alexander marched with 
his troops into Coele-Syria, where he took the town of 
Gadara after a siege of ten months, and after that 
Amathus, one of the best fortresses in the country, 
where Theodorus, son of Zeno, had lodged his most 
valuable property as in absolute security. This The- 
odorus, falling suddenly on Alexander’s army, killed 
10,000, and plundered his baggage. Alexander, how- 
| ever, was not deterred by this disaster from prosecut- 
ing his purposes: having recruited his army, he be- 
| siezged Raphia, Anthedon, and Gaza—towns on the 
Mediterrancan—and took them; the latter, after a 
desperate resistance, was reduced to a heap of ruins, 
B.C. 96. 

After this Alexander returned to Jerusalem, but the 
Jews had revolted; and on the feast of tabernacles, 
while he, as high-priest, was preparing to sacrifice, the 
people assembled in the temple had the insolence to 
' throw lemons at him, taken from the branches which 
they carried in their hands, Alexander put the sedi- 
tious to the sword, and killed about 6000. Afterward 
he erected a partition of wood before the altar and the 
inner temple to prevent the approach of the people; 
and to defend himself in future against such attempts, 
he took into his pay guards from Pisidia and Cilicia. 
Finding Jerusilem likely to continue the seat of clam- 
/or and discontent, Alexander quitted the metropolis, 

at the head of his army, B.C. 93; and, haying crossed 
' the Jordan, he made war upon the Moabites and Am- 
monites, and obliged them to pay tribute; attacked 
| Amathus, the fortress beyond Jordan before mention- 
, and razed it; and also made war with Obeda, king 


' ed 
'of the Arabians, whom he subdued. On his return to 


| . . 
He was the Jerusalem he found the Jews more incensed against 
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him than ever, and a civil war shortly ensued, in 
which he killed above 50,000 persons. All his en- 
deavors to bring about a reconciliation proving fruit- 
less, Alexander one day asked them what they would 
have him do to acquire their good-will. They an- 
swered unanimously ‘ that he had nothing to do but to 
kill himself.” After this they sent deputies to desire 
succors from Demetrius Eucerus against their king, 
who marched into Juda with 8000 horse ‘and 40,000 
infantry, and encamped at Sichem. <A battle ensued, 
in which Alexander was defeated and compelled to fly 
to the mountains for shelter, B.C. 88. This occur- 
rence, however, contributed to his re-establishment, 
for a large number of the Jews, touched with the un- 
happy condition of their king, joined him; and Deme- 
trius, retiring into Syria, left the Jews to oppose their 
king with their own forees. Alexander, collecting his 
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army, marched against his rebellious subjects, whom | 


he overcame in every engagement, and having shut 
up the fiercest of them in Bethom, he forced the town, 
made them prisoners, and carried them to Jerusalem, 


where he ordered eight hundred of them to be cruci- | 


fied before him during a great entertainment which 
he made for his friends; and before these unhappy 
wretches had expired he commanded their wives and 
children to be murdered in their presence—an unheard- 
of and excessive cruelty, which occasioned the people 
of his own party to call him “ Thracides,”’ meaning 
‘fas cruel as a Thracian,” B.C. 86. Some time after- 
ward Antiochus, surnamed Dionysius, having conquer- 
ed Damascus, resolved to invade Judea; but Alexan- 
der defeated his intention, and compelled hiin to return 
into Arabia, where he was killed. Aretas, the suc- 
ceeding king of Damascus, however, came into Judea, 
and defeated Alexander in the plain of Sephala, B.C. 
82. A peace being concluded, Aretus returned to Da- 
mascus, and Alexander ingratiated himself with the 
Jews, B.C. 81. Having given himself up to excessive 
drinking, he trought on a violent quartan fever, which 
terminated his life. His queen, Alexandra, observing 
him to be near his end, and foreseeing all she had to 
fear from a mutinous people not easily governed, and 
her children not of age to conduct her affairs, was 
greatly distressed. Alexander told her that, to reign 
in peace, she should conceal his death from the army 
till Ragaba, which he was then besieging, was taken ; 
that, when returned to Jerusalem, she should give the 
Pharisees some share in the government; that she 
should send for the principal of them, show them his 
dead body, give them permission to treat it with what 
indignities they pleased in revenge for the ill-treat- 
ment they had received from him, and promise that 
she would in future do nothing in the government 
without their advice and participation. He died at 
the age of forty-cight, after a reign of twenty-seven 
years, B.C. 78. This admission of the Pharisees into 
the government demands the especial notice of the 
reader, as it accounts not only for their influence over 
the minds of the people, but also for their connection 
with the rulers, and their power as public governors, 
which appear so remarkably in the history of the Gos- 
pels—much beyond what might be expected from a 
sect merely religious, Alexander left two sons, Hyr- 
canus and Aristobulus, who disputed the kingdom and 
high-priesthood till the time of Herod the Great, and 
whose dissensions caused the ruin of their family, and 
were the means of Herod’s elevation. — Calmet, s. v. 
See ALEXANDRA, 

5. The son of Aristobulus and Alexandra, and 
grandson of Alexander Janneus. He was to have 
been carried captive to Rome, with his brother Antig- 
onus, when Pompey took Jerusalem from Aristobulus 
(B.C. 63); on the way, however, he found means to 
escape, and, returning to Judxa (B.C. 57), raised an 
army of 10,000 foot and 15,000 horse, with which he 
performed many gallant actions, and seized the for- 
tresses of Alexandrium and Macherus. Hyrcanus ap- 
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plied for aid to Gabinius, the general of the Roman 
troops, who drove him from the mountains, beat him 
near Jerusalem, killed 3000 of his men, and made 
many prisoners. By the mediation of his mother, Al- 
exandra, matters were accommodated with Gabinius, 
and the Romans marched into Egypt, but were soon 
compelled to return by the violent proceedings of Al- 
exander. Wherever he met with Romans he sacri- 
ficed them to his resentment, and a number were com- 
pelled to fortify themselves on Mount Gerizim, where 
Gabinius found him at his return from Egypt. Being 
apprehensive of engaging the great number of troops 
who were with Alexander, Gabinius sent Antipater 
with offers of general pardon if they laid down their 
arms. This had the desired success; many forsook 
Alexander, and retired to their own houses; but with 
30,000 still remaining he resolved to give the Romans 
battle. The armies met at the foot of Mount Tabor, 
where, after a very obstinate action, Alexander was 
overcome, with the loss of 10,000 men. 

Under the government of Crassus (B.C. 53) Alex- 
ander again began to embroil affairs ; but after the un- 
happy expedition against the Parthians Cassius obliged 
him, under conditions, to continue quiet (B.C. 52) 
while he marched to the Euphrates to oppose the pas: 
sage of the Parthians. During the wars between Ca 
sar and Pompey, Alexander and Aristobulus, his fa- 
ther, espoused Cesar’s interest, B.C. 49. Aristobu- 
lus was poisoned, and Alexander beheaded at Antioch, 
B.C. 48. (Josephus, Ant. xiv, 5-7; War, i, 8 and 9.) 

6. The son of Jason, sent to Rome to renew friend~- 
ship and alliance hetween the Jews and Romans: he 
is named in the decree of the senate directed to tha 
Jews in the ninth year of Hyrcanus’s pontificate, B.C. 
60 (Josephus, Ant. xiv, 8,5). 

7. The son of Dositheus, another Jewish ambassa- 
dor on the same occasion (Josephus, 7b.). Perhaps 
identical with the following. 

8. The son of Theodorus, sent to Rome by Hyrca- 
nus to renew his alliance with the senate. He is 
named in the decree of the senate addressed to the 
magistrates of Ephesus, made in the consulship of 
Dolabella (B.C. 43), which specified that the Jews 
should not be forced into military service, because they 
could not bear arms on the Sabbath-day, nor have, at 
all times, such provisions in the armies as were author- 
ized by their law (Josephus, Ant. xiv, 10, 10 and 11). 

9. A son of Herod the Great by Mariamne. ‘The 
history of this prince, which is given ty Josephus 
(Ant. xv, xvi; War, i, 22-27), can hardly be sep- 
arated from that of Aristobulus, his brother and com- 
panion in misfortune. After the tragical death of 
their mother, Mariamne (Josephus, Ant. xv, 7), Herod 
sent them to Rome to be educated in a manner suita- 
ble to their rank (2b. 10,1). Augustus allowed them 
an apartment in his palace, intending this mark of his 
consideration as a compliment to their father Herod. 
On their return to Judwa (ib. xvi, 1, 2) the people re- 
ceived the princes with great joy; but Salome, Her- 


od’s sister, who had been the principal cause of Ma- 


riamne’s death, apprehending that if ever the sons of 
the Jatter possessed authority she would feel the effects 
of their resentment, resolved by her calumnies to alien- 
ate the affections of their father from them. This she 


;managed with great address, and for some time dis- 


covered no symptoms of ill-will. Herod married Al- 
exander to Glaphyra, daughter of Archelaus, king of 
Cappadocia, and Aristobulus to Berenice, daughter of 
Salome. Pheroras, the king’s brother, and Salome, 
his sister, conspiring to destroy these young princes, 
watched closely their conduct, and often induced them 
to speak their thoughts freely and forcibly concerning 
the manner in which Herod had put to death their 
mother Mariamne. Whatever they said was imme- 
diately reported to the king in the most odious and ag- 
gravated terms, and Herod, having no distrust of his 


brother and sister, confided in their representations as 
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to his sons’ intentions of revenging their mother’s 
death. To check in some degree their lofty spirits, he 
sent for his eldest son, Antipater, to court—he having 
been brought up at a distance from Jerusalem, because 
the quality of his mother was much inferior to that of 
Mariamne—thinking that, by thus making Aristobulus 
and Alexander sensible that it was in his power to pre- 
fer another of his sons before them, they would be ren- 
dered more circumspect in their conduct. The con- 
trary, however, was the case. The presence of An- 
tipater only exasperated the two princes, and he at 
length succeeded in so entirely alienating his father’s 
affection from them, that Herod carried them to Rome 
to accuse them before Augustus of designs against his 
life, B.C. 11 (@b. 10, 7). But the young princes de- 
fended themselves so well, and affected the spectators 
so deeply with their tears, that Augustus reconciled 
them to their father, and sent them back to Judea, ap- 
parently in perfect union with Antipater, who express- 
ed great satisfaction to see them restored to Herod’s 
favor. When returned to Jerusalem Herod convened 
the people in the temple, and publicly declared his in- 
tention that his sons should reign after him—first An- 


tipater, then Alexander, and afterward Aristobulus. | 


This declaration exasperated the two brothers still 
further, and gave new occasion to Pheroras, Salome, 
and Antipater to represent their disaffection to Herod. 
The king had three confidential eunuchs, whom he em- 
ployed even in affairs of great importance. These 
were accused of being corrupted by the money of Al- 
exander, and, being subjected to the rack, the extrem- 
ity of the torture induced them to confess that they 
had often been solicited by Alexander and Aristobulus 
to abandon Herod and join them and their party, who 
were ready for any undertaking in asserting their in- 
disputable right to the crown. One of them added 
that the two brothers had conspired to lay snares for 
their father while hunting, and were resolved, should 
he die, to go instantly to Rome and beg the kingdom 
of Augustus. Letters were produced likewise from 
Alexander to Aristobulus, wherein he complained that 
Herod had given fields to Antipater which produced an 
annual rent of 200 talents. This intelligence confirm- 
ed the fears of Herod, and rendered him suspicious of 
all persons about his court. Alexander was put under 
arrest, and his principal friends to the torture. The 
prfnce, however, was not dejected at this storm. 
not only denied nothing which had been extorted 
from his friends, but admitted even more than they 
had alleged against him, whether desiring to confound 


volve the whole court in perplexities, from which 
they should be unable to extricate themselves. He 
conveyed letters to the king, in which he represented 
that to torment so many persons on his account was 
useless; that, in fact, he had laid ambuscades for 
him; that the principal courtiers were his accomplices, 
naming, in particular, Pheroras and his most intimate 
friends, adding that Salome came secretly to him by 
night, and that the whole court wished for nothing 
more than the moment when they might be delivered 
from that pain in which they were continually kept 
by his cruelties. 

In the mean time, Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, 
and father-in-law of Alexander, informed of what was 
passing in Judxa, came to Jerusalem for the purpose 
of effecting, if possible, a reconciliation between Herod 
and his son. Knowing the violence of Herod’s tem- 
per, he feigned to pity his present situation, and to 
condemn the unnatural conduct of Alexander. The 
sympathy of Archelaus produced some relentings in 
the bosom of Herod, and finally led to his reconcilia- 
tion with Alexander and the detection of the guilty 
parties. But this calm did not long continue. One 
Eurycles, a Lacedemonian, having insinuated himself 
into Herod’s favor, gained also the confidence of Alex- 
ander; and the young prince opened his heart freely 


He | 
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concerning the grounds of his discontent against his fa- 
ther. Lurycles repeated all to the king, whose sus- 
picions against his sons were revived, and he at length 
ordered them to be tortured. Of all the charges 
brought against the young princes, nothing could be 
proved except that they had formed a design to retire 
into Cappadocia, where they might be freed from their 
father’s tyranny, and live in peace. Herod, however, 
having substantiated this fact, took the rest for grant- 
ed, and dispatched two envoys to Rome, demanding 
from Augustus justice against Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus. Augustus ordered them to be tried at Berytus, 
before the governors of Syria and the tributary sov- 
ereigns of the neighboring provinces, particularly men- 
tioning Archelaus as one, and giving Herod permis- 
sion, should they be found guilty, to punish them as 
he might deem proper. Herod convened the judges, 
but basely omitted Archelaus, Alexander’s father-in- 
law; and then, leaving his sons under a strong guard 
at Platane, he pleaded his own cause against them be- 
fore the assembly, consisting of 150 persons. After 
adducing against them every thing he had been able to 
collect, he concluded by saying that, as a king, he 
might have tried and condemned them by his own au- 
thority, but that he preferred bringing them before 
such an assembly to avoid the imputation of injustice 
and cruelty. Saturnius, who had been formerly con- 
sul, voted that they should be punished, but not with 
death, and his three sons voted with him; but they 
were overruled by Volumnius, who gratified the father 
by condemning his sons to death, and induced the rest 
of the judges to join with him in this cruel and unjust 
sentence. The time and manner of carrying it into 
execution were left entirely to Herod. Damascenus, 
Tyro, and other friends interfered in order to save the 
lives of the unfortunate princes, but in vain. They 
remained some time in confinement, and, after the re- 
port of another plot, were conveyed to Sebaste, or Sa- 
maria, and there strangled, B.C. 5 (ib, 11, 7).—Calmet. 

The leadinz incidents of this narrative, which is 
chiefly interesting as confirmatory of the barbarous 
character attributed to Herod in the Gospels, are con- 
firmed by Strabo (xvi, 765). It is probably this event 
to which Macrobius alludes (Saturn. ii, 4) when speak- 
ing of the jocose remark that Augustus is said to have 
made on hearing that in the massacre of the Bethle- 
hemite children (Matt. ii, 16) one of the kine’s own 
sons had perished, ‘‘ It were better to be Herod's swine 
than his son!” Perhaps, however, the son referred to 


;may be Antipater (q. v.), whom he also ordered to ex- 
the credulity and suspicions of his father, or to in- | 


ecution just before his death. See Heron. 

10. A son of Alexander Herod (above) by Glaphyra 
(Josephus, War, i, 18,1). See Hrrop. 

11. A son of Phasaélus (son of Phasaélus, Herod’s 
brother) by Salampsio, Herod’s daughter (Josephus, 
Ant, xviii, 5, 4). See Heron. 

12. A relative of the high-priest, and a leading 
Jew, present at the examination of Peter and John 
before the Sanhedrim for the cure of the lime man 
(Acts iv, 6), A-D. 29. Many (Kuindl, in loc.) suppose 
he was the Alexandrian alabarch Alexander Lysima- 
chus (below), who was a brother of the well-known 
Philo, and an old friend of the Emperor Claudius (Jo- 
sephus, Ant. xviii, 8,1; xix, 5,1), and whose son, Al- 
exander Tiberius (below), was procurator of Judea and 
afterward of Egypt (Josephus, War, ii, 11, 6; 15,1, 
ete.). 

12, A man whose father, Simon, a Cyrenian Jew, 
was compelled to bear the cross of Christ benind him 
from the gate to Calvary (Mark xy, 21). A.D. post 
29, From the manner in which he and his brother 
Rufus are mentioned, it is not unlikely that they were 
afterward known as Christians. 

14. An alabarch (q. v.) of Alexandria, surnamed 
LysimmAcuus, steward of Antonia the mother of Clau- 
dius, who freed him from the incarceration to which 
he had been subjected by the preceding emperor (Jo- 
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sephus, Ant, xix, 5, 1). It was through him that 
Agrippa received the loan of 200,000 drachma (i. 
xviii, 6, 3). Some have thought him the same with 
No. 12, above. 

15. A son of the foregoing, surnamed Tinerius 
(Josephus, Ant. xx, 5, 2). His uncle was Philo, the 
celebrated Jewish author. Alexander, however, did 


not continue in the faith of his ancestors, and was re- | 


warded for his apostasy by various public appoint- 
ments. In the reign of Claudius he succeeded Fadius 
as procurator of Juda, about A.D, 46, and was pro- 
moted to the equestrian order. He was subsequently 
appointed by Nero procurator of Egypt; and by his 
order 50,000 Jews were slain on one occasion at Alex- 
andria in a tumult in the city. It was apparently 
during his government, in Egypt that he accompanied 
Corbulo in his expedition into. Armenia, A.D. 64; and 
he was, in this campaign, given as one of the hostages 
to secure the safety of Tiridates when the latter visit- 
ed the Roman camp. Alexander was the first Roman 
governor who declared in favor of Vespasian ; and the 
day on which he administered the oath to the legions 
in the name of Vespasian, the kalends of July, A.D. 
69, is regarded as the beginning of that emperor’s 
reign. Alexander afterward accompanied Titus in 
the war against Judea, and was present at the taking 
of Jerusalem. (Josephus, War, ii, 11, 6; 15,1; 18; 
7, 8; iv, 10, 6; vi, 4, 3; Tacitus, Ann. xv, 28; Hist. 
i, 11; ii, 74, 79; Suetonius, Vesp. 6.) 

16. A Jew of Ephesus, known only from the part 
he took in the uproar about Diana which was raised 


54. As the inhabitants confounded the Jews and 
Jewish Christians, the former, apprehensive lest they 
might be involved in the popular commotion as oppo- 


nents of the prevalent idolatry, put forward Alexan- | 
der, apparently one of their own number, and perhaps | 


a practised speaker, to defend them from any connec- 
tion with the Christians (Conybeare and Howson’s St. 


Paul, ii, 87 note); but his interference only inflamed | 


the mob the more, so that he was unable in the tumult 
to obtain a hearing (Neander, Planting of the Church, 
i, 318, Edinb. ed.). Some suppose that this person is 
the same with ‘‘ Alexander the coppersmith”’ of 2 Tim. 
iv, 14; but this is by no means probable: the name 
of Alexander was in those times very common among 
the Jews. 

17. A coppersmith or brazier (mentioned in 1 Tim. 
i, 20; 2 Tim. iv, 14), who, with Hymenzus and oth- 
ers, broached certain heresies touching the resurrec- 
tion, for which they were excommunicated by the 
Apostle Paul, A.D. 54-64. 


they had forsaken and the character of the apostle. 
As every Jew learned some trade, it has been imagined 
that Alexander was really a man of learning, and not 


craft. 
ignate a literate person by the name of the trade with 
which he was acquainted, although this may possibly 
have been the case when a man bore a name so com- 
mon and so undistinguishing as that of Alexander. 
The supposition of some (Neander, Planting, i, 407 
note), that different persons are alluded to in the two 
passages cited, is not the more probable one (Matthies, 
Pastoralbriefe, p. 259 sq.). 

Alexander I, bishop of Rome, succeeded Evaris- 
tus in that see 110. He ruled for eight years and five 
months, and is said to have suffered martyrdom under 
Hadrian in 119, though this is doubted (Euseb. 17. E. 
iv, 4; Iren.iv, 3). Alexander is said by some writers 
to have been the first who directed that water should 
be mixed with the wine in the Eucharist, and also to 
have introduced holy water; but it is the usual cus- 
tom of Roman Catholic writers to attribute the events 
of later periods to earlier ones. The epistles attrib- 
uted to him are spurious. 


These persons, and espe- | 
cially Alexander, appear to have maligned the faith | 
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II, Pope (originally called Anselm Badagus), a na- 
tive of Milan. As priest of his native town, he began, 
about the middle of the 11th century, to preach against 
the marriage of the clergy. Archbishop Guido, of 


| Milan, who sympathized with the married clergy, ob- 
| tained for him from the Emperor Henry and the Pope 


Stephen IT, the diocese of Lucca, in order to remove 
him. Anselm, however, in his new position, vigorous- 
ly pursued his attacks upon the married clergy, and 
became intimate with the leaders of the hierarchic:l 
party, Hildebrand and Petrus Damiani. On the death 


| of Pope Nicholas II (1061), Hildebrand, who was al- 


ready all-powerful at Rome, succeeded in elevating 
Anselm to the papal throne tinder the name of Alexan- 
der II. The party of the count of Tusculum, in union 
with the married clergy, opposed to him Bishop Ca- 
dolous of Parma as antipope under the name of Ho- 


| norius II, but Alexander was generally recognised in 


Germany by the Synod of 1062. As pope, Alexander 
endeavored to enforce all the exorbitant pretensions 
of the papacy, and in this effort was supported by Hil- 
debrand and Damiani, who acted as his legates and 
councillors. He forbade King Henry IT of Germany 
to divorce his wife Bertha, excommunicated the coun- 


| cillors of the king, and summoned the latter to Rome. 


He died before Henry had resolved to go, April 20, 
1073, and was succeeded by Hildebrand under the 
name of Gregory VII. Forty-five of his epistles are 
extant (Concilia, tom. ix, p. 1115).—Neander, Ch. Hist. 


iii, 895-398; iv, 106; Cave, Hist. Lit. anno 1061; 
Wetzer and Welte, i, 154. 
there by the preaching of Paul (Acts xix, 33), A.D. | 


III, Pope (originally called Rolandus Bandinelli), a 
Tuscan. In1159 he was made pope, but was driven out 
of Rome by the antipope Victor III. The Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa convoked the Council of Pavia 
in 1160, in which Victor was confirmed, and Alexander 
deposed and excommunicated. Alexander and his 


| party, in their turn, excommunicated Victor and his 


abettors. Alexander was recognised by the kings of 
France, England, Spain, Sicily, Jerusalem, and Hun- 


, gary; while Victor, who claimed to have been elected 


by the clergy, the Senate, and the barons of Rome, 
was only recognised by Germany and Lombardy. 


| Alexander had to flee to France, where, at a council 
| held at Tours (1162), he declared all the ordinations 


made by the antipope sacrilegious, and condemned the 
Albigenses as heretics. After the death of Victor, 


| April 20, 1164, Frederick had a new antipope elected, 


who assumed the name of Pascal IIT. In 1165 Alex- 
ander returned to Rome, where he met with an en- 
thusiastic reception. Against the advancing armies 
of the emperor he was supported by the king of Sicily. 
In 1166 the Greek emperor, Manuel, opened negotia- 
tions with Alexander for the purpose of bringing about 
a union of the Greek and Latin Churches, as well as 


| of the two empires ; but the negotiations led to no per-~ 
an artisan, although acquainted with the brazier’s | 
But we are not aware that it was usual to des- | 


manent result. In 1166 he was again ejected from 
Rome by the emperor, who was crowned there by 
Pascal, while Alexander excommunicated him, and 
absolved his subjects from the oath of allegiance. 
Alexander also allied himself with the League of the 


| Lombardian cities which rose against Frederick, and 


established a new federal city, which they called, in 
honor of the pope, Alexandria. The antipope Pascal 
died Sept, 26, 1168, but his partisans elected in his 
place John, abbot of Sturm, in Hungary, who assumed 
the name of Calixt III. In 1171 Alexander was in- 
formed of the murder of Thomas 4 Becket. He put 
all England under the ban, and sent two cardinals to 
England to examine the whole matter, which termi- 
nated in the absolution of the king and the canoniza- 
tion of Thomas & Becket. In 1177 the emperor got 
reconciled with Alexander at Venice. The emperor 
threw himself upon his knees and kissed the foot of 
the pope, while the latter gave to the emperor the kiss 
of peace, and gave him his arm to conduct him into 
the church. The antipope Calixt abdicated in 1178, 


ip 
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and was appointed by Alexander governor of Bene- 
vent. The opponents of Alexander elected, however, 
another antipope (Sept. 29, 1178), who assumed the 
name of Innocent III, but was soon after captured by 
order of Alexander, and imprisoned in a monastery, 
where he died. In 1179 Alexander held at Rome the 
third general council of Lateran (q. v.), which issued 
a number of decrees.on church discipline and excom- 
municated the Albigenses. In 1180 Alexander pre- 
yailed upon the kings of France and England to un- 
dertake a new crusade for the purpose of aiding the 
king of Jerusalem against Saladin. Alexander eyen 
endeavored to convert the sultan of Iconium by ad- 
dressing to him a kind of catechism under the name 
of Instructio Fidei. Alexander reserved the canoniza- 
tion of saints, which had formerly been practised also 
by the metropolitans, to the popes, and introduced the 
Litercee Monitoriales. Several Epistles of Alexander 
are found in the Concilia of Labbe, and his bulls have 
been printed in the Bullarium of Cherubini, and in the 
Italia Sacra of Ughelli. Alexander died at Rome in 
1181.—The best work on the history of Alexander 
is by Reuter, Geschichte Alexander III und der Kirche 
seiner Zeit (3 vols. Berl. 1845-’64). See also Turner, 
Hist. Engl. vol. iv; Neander, Ch. Hist. iv, 168. 

IV, Pope (originally Reinwald, count of Segni), a 
man of worldly spirit, ascended the throne in 1254, at 
a period of great disturbance. Alexander, like his 
predecessor, endeavored to confiscate the entire king- 
dom of Sicily on the ground that the Emperor Fred- 
erick II, who was also king of Italy, had died excom- 
municated. When Manfred, an illegitimate son of 
Frederick, maintained himself against the papal troops 
as ruler of Sicily, Alexander excommunicated him, 
proclaimed against him a crusade, and put the entire 
kingdom under the ban. At the same time he asked 
considerable sums from Henry III, king of England, 
in order to defray the expenses of the crusade, and, as 
an indemnification, offered the kingdom of Sicily to 
Edmund, the second son of Henry. A legate gave to 
this young prince in advance the investiture. Man- 
fred, however, maintained himself, and, aided by the 
Saracens, conquered the pope, and compelled him to 
take refuge at Viterbo, where he died, May 25, 1261, 
leaving the papal authority greatly enfeebled. At 
the beginning of his pontificate, Alexander, at the re- 
quest of Louis XI, sent inquisitors to France. He 
was very partial to the Dominicans, and condemned 
a work by William of St. Amour against the mendi- 
cant orders (‘‘ On the Dangers of the last Times’’) and 
a work entitled ‘‘The Everlasting Gospel,’’ and as- 
cribed to John of Parma, the general of the Francis- 
cans. Like his predecessors, he endeavored to bring 
about a union between the Greek and the Roman 
Churches. Several letters and bulls of this pope have 
been printed in Labbe’s Concilia, Ughelli’s Italia Sacra, 
d’ Achery’s Spicilegium, and other collections.—Hoefer, 
Biog. Générale, i, 878; Neander, Ch. Hist. iv, 188, 283, 
421. 

V, Pope (originally Peter Philargus), a Franciscan 
monk from Candia, was raised to the papal throne in 


1409 by the Council of Pisa, which deposed the popes | 


Gregory XII and Benedict XIII. His prodigality of 
gifts and offices during his pontificate was so unbound- 
ed that he used to say, ‘‘ When I became a bishop I 
was rich; when a cardinal, poor; and when a pope, a 
beggar.”’ He died 1410, it was supposed from poison 
administered by his successor, John XXII. He was 


regarded as one of the most learned men of his age. | 


He translated several works from Greek into Latin, 
which, however, have never been printed. Mazzu- 
chelli (in his work Serittor’ d'Italia) gives a list of the 
writings of this pope, but he only published his letters, 
his bulls, and a little treatise on the conception of the 
Virgin Mary.—Hoefer, Biog. Genéraie, i, 879. 

VI, Pope (originally Roderic Lenzuoli, but after- 
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Valentia, Spain, in 1431. His mother, Jane Borgia, 
was the sister of Pope Calixtus III. Roderic first 
studied law, but entered on a military career at the 
age of 18. His youth was a very dissolute one; and 
he early formed a criminal connection with a Roman 
lady living in Spain with her two daughters. THe 
soon seduced the daughters also; and one of them, 
Rosa Vanozza, became his life-long mistress. By her 
he had five children, two of whom, Cxsar Borgia and 
Lucretia, surpassed their father, if possible, in abom- 
inable crimes. In 1455, while Roderic was living in 
adultery in Spain, his uncle became pope. This open- 
ed to him a new career of ambition. He went to Rome 
on a promise from.the pope of an office worth 12,000 
crowns a year; and at the same time his mistress and 
her children went to Venice, under the charge of an 
intendant, Manuel, who afterward passed as her hus- 
band, to shield the amours of Roderic. The pope was 
charmed with the pleasing manners and apparent piety 
of his nephew, and made him cardinal and vice-chan- 
cellor in 1456. Roderic affected great piety, visited 
the prisons and the poor, was diligent in keeping 
church services, and soon beguiled the Romans into 
confidence in his purity. During the pontificates of 
Pius II, Paul IT, and Sixtus IV, successors of Calixtus, 
he remained quiet. In the pontificate of Innocent 
VIII, which began in 1484, he brought his mistress to 
Rome, and put her in a house near St. Peter’s, when 
he passed his nights with her, the days being devoted 
ostentatiously to his public duties and acts of piety! 
In the mean time he was busy buying up votes for 
the papal chair, and when Innocent died (1492),. he 
had purchased a sufficient number of cardinals to se- 
cure his election. This statement rests on the author- 


Alexander VI. 


ity of Burchard, master of ceremonies to Alexander 
VI, who left a journal, which was afterward published 
in 1696 (Hanover, ed. by Leibnitz) in part, and has 
recently been published in full (Florence, 1854, 8vo). 
Burchard states-the price paid by Roderic for the votes 


‘of the cardinals as follows: to Cardinal Orsino, the 
castles of Monticelli and Sariani; to Ascanius Sforza, 


ward Borgia, from his mother’s family), was born at, 


the vice-chancellorship of the Church; to the cardinal 
of Colonna, the rich abbey of St. Benedict, as well as the 
domains and right of patronage for himself and family 
forever; to the cardinal of St. Angelo, the bishopric of 
Porto, and the tower which was a dependency on it, 
with a cellar full of wine. The cardinal of Parma re- 
ceived the city of Nepi; Savelli received the govern- 
ment of Citta Castellana, and of the church of St. Mary 
the Greater; a monk of Venice, who had obtained the 
cardinalate, sold his vote for five thousand ducats of 
gold. Roderic became pope August 2, 1492, and took 
the name of Alexander VI. His pontificate of eleven 
years was a stormy one, as he made every thing sub- 
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ordinate to the purpose of raising his bastard children 
above the heads of the oldest princely houses of Italy. 
Of the crimes alleged against Alexander and his chil- 
dren, Cxsar and Lucretia, this is not the place to speak 
in detail; it is enough to say that this pontificate ri- 
valled the worst periods of the Roman Empire in de- 
bauchery, venality, and murder, It was in 1492 that 
Columbus discovered America, and the Portuguese 
were soon after disputing with the Spaniards as to their 
claims through Vasco de Gama. The dispute was re- 
ferred to Alexander, He traced a line which passed 
from pole to pole through the Azores, or Western 
Islands, and decreed that all the countries which were 
beyond this line, that is, the West Indies, or America, 
should belong to Spain; and all east of it, i. e. the 
East Indies and the African coast, to Portugal. The 
censorship of books forms one of the many claims of 
Alexander to the gratitude of posterity, as he is said 
to have originated it in 1502. The monk Savonarola 
(q. v.) fearlessly exposed the wickedness of Alexander, 
who caused him to be burnt in 1498. 

The wits of the time did not fail of their duty in 
pasquinades, one of which runs thus: 

De vitio in vitium, de flamma transit in ignem. 
Vendit Alexander claves, altaria, Christum ; 
Vendere jure potest, emerat ille prius; 

Ete. 

The death-scene of this wretch is stated by Tom- 
masi, in substance, as follows: After the marriage of 
his daughter Lucretia, the pope requested Cardinal 
Corneto to lend him his palace for a great feast, to 
which all the cardinals and nobility were to be invited, 
and at which some of them were to be poisoned. By 
mistake the poisoned wine was handed to the pope and 
his son Cesar. Both were soon taken ill; Cvesar re- 
covered, but the pope died the same night, August 18, 
1505. 

Of course there have not been wanting apologists 
even for such a monster as Alexander VI. Among 
those who doubt, or affect to doubt, the stories of his 
great crimes, are Voltaire, Roscoe, the Biographie Uni- 
verselle of Michaud, and Appleton’s Cyclopedia. But 
the evidence of contemporary writers is not to be 
shaken by the kind of criticism employed by those 
who would whitewash the Borgias. See, as the chief 
authorities, Burchard, Diartum, nunc primum pub, juris 
Jfactum ab A. Gennarell: (Florence, 1854, 8vo); Tom- 
masi, Vita di Cesare Borgia. The chief points of Bur- 
chard’s diary are given in Gordon, Life of Alexander 
VI and Cesar Borgia (Lond. 1729, fol. ; 1730, French, 
2 vols. 8vo). See also Ranke, History of the Papacy, 
i, 44 sq.; Masse, Hist. du Pape Alexandre VI (Paris, 
1830, 8vo); Gieseler, Ch. Hist. per. iii, § 133, and au- 
thorities there cited. 

VII, Pope (originally Fabio Chigi), born at Sien- 
ra 1599, succeeded to the papacy in 1655. He sur- 
rounded himself with splendor, and while he indulged 
in luxury and licentiousness, he also spent vast sums 
in improving and adorning the city of Rome. He 
confirmed the bull of Innocent X against the five 
propositions of Jansenius; and was the author of the 
“Formulary’’—an act the intention of which was to 
prove that these five propositions were contained in 
the writings of Jansenius. In consequence of a diffi- 
culty with the government of France, French troops 
seized the town and the district of Avignon, which at 
that time still belonged to the Papal States; and the 
Sorbonne published theses in order to prove that the 
popes, so far from being infallible in temporal affairs, 
were not even infallible in spiritual matters. After 
having in vain invoked the aid of several Catholic 
princes, Alexander complied with all the demands of 
the French king, and had Avignon restored to him. 
He died in 1667. His bulls are found in Cherubini’s 
Bullarinm. A volume of his verses, Philomathi Muse 
Juveniles (so called because written when he was at the 
college of the Philomathi, at Sienna), was printed in 
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191; Pallavicino, Della Vita di Alessandro VII libri v 
(Prato, 1840, 2 vols.); Hoefer, Biographie Générale, i, 
903. 

VIII, Pope (originally Ottoboni), born at Venice 
1610, made pope 1689, died 1691, having held the chair 
long enough to advance his own family, and secure 
for himself an enduring reputation for avarice and du- 
plicity. He declared the decrees of 1682 which guar- 
aranteed the independence of the Gallican Church, to 
be null and void. This pope, though opposed to the 
Jansenists, nevertheless condemned the doctrine of 
‘« philosophical sin,” as taught by the Jesuit professor, 
Bongot, of Dijon. The Vatican Library is indebted 
to him for the acquisition of the magnificent collection 
of books and manuscripts of the Queen Christina.— 
Hoefer, Biog. Générale, i, 905; Ranke, Hist. of Papacy, 
ii, 279. 

Alexander, Saint, bishop of Cappadocia, and af- 
terward of Jerusalem: first, as colleague of the aged 
Narcissus, and afterward alone. Eusebius (lib. vi, 
ch. xi) gives an account of his call to the episcopacy 
of Jerusalem, and of his service there. He protected 
Origen, whose fellow-disciple he had been, and or- 
dained him priest. Under Alexander Severus he was 
imprisoned for seven years. He suffered a second per- 
secution under Decius, and died in prison at Cexsarea 
in 251. He is the first bishop who has been a coadju- 
tor. He was a friend of literature, and established a 
library at Jerusalem. He is commemorated by the 
Roman Church on March 18; by the Greek, on De- 
cember 22.—Dupin, Eccl. Writers, 3d cent. 


Alexander patriarch of Alexandria from A.D. 
312 to 3826; he succeeded Achillas, and his appoint- 
ment excited the envy and hatred of Arius, who had 
himself aspired to the episcopal throne. His doc- 
trines were attacked by Arius, whom, after mildly ex- 
horting to return to the truth, he cited before an as- 
sembly of the clergy at Alexandria, and, on his re- 
fusing to recant his errors, excommunicated him and 
his followers. This sentence was afterward confirmed 
by above a hundred bishops in the Council of Alex- 
andria, A.D. 320. One of his epistles against Arius 
may be found in Socrates, fist. Eecl. i, 6, and another 
in Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. i, 4. 


Alexander, first bishop of Constantinople after 
its name was changed from Byzantium. Alexander 
resolutely opposed the Arian heresy; and when Euse- 
bius of Nicomedia insisted upon Arius being received 
into the Church of Constantinople, Alexander, in the 
deepest affliction, ordered public fasting and prayer to 
be made to God to avert it; and himself passéd whole 
nights before the altar, with his face upon the ground. 
Arius died on the day before that fixed for his restora- 
tion. Alexander died in 340.—Socrates, Hist. Eccl. i, 
87, 88; li, 6; Acta Sanctorum. 


Alexander, bishop of Hierapolis, an adherent of 
Nestorius. At the Council of Ephesus (481), where he 


had been sent as a delegate, he signed, with eight oth- - 


er bishops, a letter addressed by Nestorius to the Em- 
peror Theodosius, for the purpose of obtaining the con 
vocation of another synod, to which Cyril of Alexan- 
dria and the Egyptian bishops should not be invited. 
Pope Sixtus III, to whom Alexander at a later date 
appealed, refused him a hearing, and at length the 
emperor banished him to Famothis in Egypt. Twen- 
ty-three letters, existing in a Latin translation (Zpist. 
Lupi Ephesiane), are ascribed to him as author; and 
Suidas reports a discourse of his, Quid novi Christus in 
mundum intulerit.—Herzog, Real-Encyklopidie, s. v. 


Alexander, founder of the Accemete (q. v.), was 
born of an ancient family, in Asia Minor, in the time 
of the Emperor Constantius. He first filled an office 
at court, but afterward gave all that he had to the 


poor, and retired into Syria. He afterward founded 
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a monastery on the banks of the Euphrates, and intro- 
duced a new rule of chanting the praises of God with- | 
out ceasing, day and night, throughout the year. To 
secure this, he divided his monks into six classes, one 
of which followed another perpetually. When he had | 
thus exercised his monks for twenty years in this first | 
monastery of his order, he left them, and passed | 
through Palmyra, Antioch, and Constantinople, in all 
which places he suffered for the faith. At last he 
died, about 440, at another monastery of his institu- 
tion, called Gomon, at the mouth of the Pontus Eux- | 
inus. Bollandus give a life of him, which purports 
to be written by one of his disciples.—Baillet, Jan. 15; 
Landon, Lccles. Dict. i, 240. 

Alexander Avxsivs, or pp Hates (so called be- 
cause he was born at Hailes, in Gloucestershire, or 
was a monk in the monastery there), one of the most | 
eminent of the scholastic divines. After studying in 
England he proceeded to Paris, and studied theology 
and the canon law, and gained such a high reputation | 
that he was styled ‘‘the /rrefragable Doctor.” He be- 
came a Franciscan in 1222, and died at Paris 1245. 
His works are: 1. A Commentary on the Psalms [er- | 
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or allows worldliness and the lower powers of the soul 
to govern it. In the latter case, the consciousness of 
God may be wanting, and the fool will say, There is 
no God.” He distinguishes also between the idea of 
God in general (ratio communis) and the particular ap- 
plication of it (ratio propria). ‘‘The former is true 
even in idolatry, for that testifies of an idea of God as 
its foundation, though the application of it is errone- 
ous.’’ As to grace, he “defines the gratia gratis data 


_as the gift which is communicated to rational crea- 


tures, in order to make them capable, as far as de- 
pends on this gift, to labor for the eternal salvation 
and improvement of others. It is the more remote 
preparation for salvation, mere dead faith, knowledge 
without life. Through the gratia gratum fuciens sal- 
vation itself is added.’”’ He ‘‘supposed man to be 
created first in his*puris naturalibus, and then the 


_ higher development of nature follows by the informa- 
| tio per gratiam. 


According to this view man needed 
grace from the beginning, but it was to be attained by 
the determination of his will. The original relation 


_ of the latter to nature is distinguished from the pres- 


roneously attributed to Bonaventura, and by others, | 


with greater probability, to Hugo de Sancto-Caro] 


(Venice, 1496, fol.) :—2. Commentaries on the Apocalypse | 


(Paris, 1647, fol.):—3. A Summary of all Theology— 
Summa Theologica (Norimb. 1482; Basle, 1502; Venice, 
1576, 4 vols. ; Cologne, 1622, and many other places): 
—4. Comment. on the Four Books of the Sentences (Lyons, 
1581) ; there are doubts whether he was the author of 
this last work. 

The Summa was written at the command of Pope In- 
nocent IV, and enjoined by his successor, Alexander 


IV, to be used by all professors and students of theol- | 


ogy in Christendom. 
of the Church a more rigorously syllogistic form than 
they had previously had, and may thus be considered 
as the author of the scholastic theology. He answer- 
ed the question whether theology is a science in the 
following manner: he made a distinction in the appli- | 
cation of the idea of science; science relates either to. 
the completion of the knowledge of truth (in which 
case it has to do with knowledge as such—that is, the- 


Alexander gave the doctrines | 


ent in this respect, that it required grace only for its 
higher culture, not for its transformation. Man, in 
relation to grace, was informis negative, without the 
higher form of life, but not informis privative, as he was 
after the Fall. Hence gratia is informans, not refor- 
mans” (Neander, Hist. of Dogmas, ii, 574, 587). In 
ecclesiastical matters he advocates the strongest pa- 


| pal doctrines, being especially in favor of the prerog- 


atives of the papacy. He refuses any toleration to 
heretics, and would have them deprived of all prop- 
erty; he absolves subjects from all obligations to obey 
a prince that is not obedient to the Church. The 
spiritual power, which blesses and consecrates kings, 
is, by that very fact, above all temporal powers, to say 
nothing of the essential dignity of its nature. It has 
the right to appoint and to judge these powers, while 
the pope has no judge but God. In ecclesiastical 
affairs also he maintains the pope’s authority to be 
full, absolute, and superior to all laws and customs. 
The points on which Alexander exercises his dialec- 
tics are sometimes simply Indicrous; as when he dis- 
cusses the question whether a mouse that should nib- 


oretical); or the knowledge relates to religious expe-| ble a consecrated wafer would thereby eat the body 


rience, and of the latter kind is theological knowledge. | 


of Christ. He arrives at the conclusion that it would. 


This knowledge can only proceed from the disposition. | He thinks Adam died at three o’clock, because that 


Theology demands the human soul, since it rouses the 
affections, the tendencies of the disposition, by the | 
principles of goodness, the fear of God, andlove. The 
relation of knowledge to faith is therefore the reverse 
of what it is in the other sciences, since theology first 
of all produces faith, and, after the soul has been puri- 
fied throuch faith working by love, the result is the 
understanding of theology. In logical science, on the | 
contrary, rational knowledge produces faith. If the 

former have produced faith, then the internal grounds 

for such conviction will appear. Faith is then the | 
light of the soul; and the more any one is enlighten- 
ed by this light, so much more will he apprehend the 
reasons by which his faith is proved. There is, in- 
deed, a faith which does not rise so high as knowledge, | 
which satisfies itself with probabilities ; but Christian | 
faith is different. It proceeds from experience, ap- | 
peals to the revelation of the highest truths, and hence 
stands above all knowledge (Neander, History of | 
Dogmas, ii, 550). As to our knowledge of God, Alex- | 
ander taught that ‘the idea of God is a habitus natu- 
raliter impressus prime veritatis, and is founded on the 
connection subsisting between eternal truth and the 
moral nature of man. But we must distinguish be- | 
tween a cognitio in habitu and in actu. The habitual 
lies at the basis of human consciousness; the actual is | 
the developed idea. In reference to the former, the 
idea of God is undeniable ; in reference to the second, a 
twofold tendency of the soul is possible—in proportion 
as it either turns to the revelation of the highest truth, 


was the hour of Christ’s death.—Neander, Ch. Hist. 
vol. iv, 420 et al.; Gieseler, Ch. Hist. vol. iii, 324, 358; 
Cave, ist. Lit. ann, 1230; Haureau, Philosophie Scho- 


_ lastique, ch. xv. 


Alexander Nararis. See Nara.is. 


Alexander Nrvskt, one of the saints of the Rus- 
sian calendar, second son of the Grand-duke Jaroslaus 
II, was born in Vladimir A.D. 1218. In 1238 he was 
made governor of Novogorod, which he defended 
against the Tartar hordes, who at that time grievous- 
ly oppressed Russia. In 1289 an army of Swedes, 
Danes, and Teutonic knights appeared before the city 
and summoned Alexander to submit, who, however, 
bravely refused, and vanquished them in a bloody bat- 
tle near the river Neva, whence he received the hon- 
orable surname which was then given to him. On 
the death of Yaroslav II, in 1247, his brother Andrew 
endeavored to deprive him of the throne of Vladimir, 
and Alexander fled to the khan of Sarai, with the aid 
of whom he ascended the throne in 1252, and reigned 
for 12 years with great wisdom. The rest of his life 


| was spent in the defence of his country against the 


Tartars, the Swedes, and the Livonians, who continued 
their attacks. He died at Gorodetz, near Novogorod, 
A.D. 1263, and was enrolled by the gratitude of his 
country among her saints. Peter the Great subse- 


| quently built the celebrated monastery of St. Alexan- 
/der Nevski on the spot where Alexander’s most re- 
| nowned victory was gained. 


He also instituted un- 
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der the same name an order of knighthood, which still 
exists in unabated lustre, and is only conferred as the 
reward of extraordinary services,—Biog, Univ. i, 582; 
Rose, Biog. Dict.; Biog. Genérale, i, 857. 

Alexander, Archibald, D.D., an eminent Pres- 
byterian clergyman, was born in Rockbridge Co.,Va., 
April 17, 1772, was licensed to preach in 1791, and la- 
bored with great acceptance in his native state till 
1796, when he accepted the presidency of Hampden 
Sidney College. By his wisdom and industry he soon 
imparted to the institution a more healthful and vig- 
orous tone, as well as greatly. increased the number 
of its students. In 1807 he removed to Philadelphia, 
taking charge of the Pine Street church. Made D.D. 
in 1810, Dr. Alexander was chosen in 1812 to the pro- 
fessorship of Didactic and Polemic Theology at the 
Princeton Seminary, then just organized. He contin- 
ued in this office till his death in 1851. As a preach- 
er, he was very effective. As a teacher, ‘‘ Dr. Alex- 
ander was possessed of a combination of qualities ad- 
mirably fitted to secure both the respect and the affec- 
tion of his students, and the strongest and most unani- 
mous testimony has been borne by multitudes to the 
beneficial influence of his instructions and example in 
forming their religious character, in cultivating their 
intellectual powers, and in storing their minds with 
useful knowledge. Above eighteen hundred candi- 
dates for the ministry had studied under his superin- 
tendence, of whom about sixteen hundred were alive 
at the time of his death, most of them occupied as pas- 
tors in the two leading branches of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, but not a few also as 
missionaries among the heathen. While his great 
talents and acquirements, his sound judgment, and 
his profound piety secured their esteem and confidence, 
his unaffected simplicity, his cordial kindliness, and 
his hearty vivacity called forth a very large measure 
of personal affection. He filled for forty years, with 
powers that scarcely exhibited any symptom of decay, 
a situation of great influence; he was able and willing 
to improve fully his opportunities of usefulness; and 
thus he became a great benefactor to his Church and 
country, by exerting a most powerful and wholesome 
influence on the formation of the character of a large 
number of men who are now making full proof of 
their ministry, and are workmen that need not to be 
ashamed” (Brit. Qu. Rev. 1854). His principal works 
are: Brief Compendium of Bible Truth (N. Y. 12mo): 
—Advice to a young Christian (Phila.):—Annals of the 
Jewish Nation (N. Y.):—Bible Dict. A8mo, Phila.) :— 
Christian Experience (Phila. 1840, 12m0):—Evidences 
of Christianity A2mo, Phila. 1825; often reprinted) :— 
Hist. of the Patriarchs (1833, Phila.) :—Canon of O. and 
N. T, (Phila. 1851, 12mo0) :—WHistory of Colonization 
(8vo, 1846) :—/istory of the Israelitish Nation (Phila. 
1853, 8vo). His ‘‘ Morul Science’ (12mo) was a post- 
humous publication. He left also many MSS., which 
will, it is to be hoped, be published hereafter. — 
Sprague, Annals, iii, 612; Memvir, by Rev. J. W. Alex- 
ander (N. Y. 1854, 8vo); Brit. and For. Evang. Review, 
1854, p. 584; Meth. Quar, Rev. 1862, p. 250. 


Alexander, Caleb, a Presbyterian minister of 
the last century, born at Northfield, Mass.. in 1755, 
and graduated at Yale in 1777, was licensed to preach 
in 1778. He was instrumental in founding Hamilton 
College, a seminary at Auburn, and other institutions. 
Died in 1828.—Sprague, Annals, iii, 406. 

Alexander, James W., D.D., eldest son of Dr. 
Archibald Alexander (q. y.), was born March 13, 1804, 
in Louisa Co., Va. He received his academical train- 
ing under James Ross in Philadelphia, and graduated 
A.B. at Princeton in 1820. He was appointed tutor in 
the college at the age of twenty, having in the mean 
time pursued his theological studies at the seminary 
under the instruction of his father, who was appointed 
in 1812 first professor in the Theological Seminary of 
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the Presbyterian Church at Princeton. He was li- 
censed to preach by the Presbytery of New Brunswick, 
in 1824, and soon after became pastor of the same 
church in Charlotte Co., Va., in which his father had 
commenced his ministry. In 1828 he accepted a call 
to the First Presbyterian church in Trenton, N,J. In 
1832 he resigned his charge in Trenton, on account of 
impaired health, and became editor of the Presbyterian 
newspaper in Philadelphia. In the following year he 
was appointed Professor of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres 
in the college at Princeton, which post he continued 
to occupy until, in 1844, he was called to the Duane 
Street church in New York. © While fulfilling the pro- 
fessorship he preached regularly to a small congrega- 
tion of colored people at Princeton, without compensa- 
tion, for the space of seven years. In 1843 he was, 
made D.D, by Lafayette College, Pa. In 1849 he was 
appointed by the General Assembly Professor of Ec- 
clesiastical History and Church Government in Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, and in 1841 he was called to 
take charge of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian church, 
New York. Here his most important work in the Gos- 
pel ministry was performed. He gathered around him 
one of the largest and most influential congregations 
in the land, who were attracted, not by his popular 
talents, but by his personal worth, and weight, and 
piety, and by the fervid simplicity with which he 
preached Christ Jesus. Dr. Alexander was a man of 
eminent and varied learning, reaching into all the de- 
partments of science and literature, the stores of which, 
in many modern as well as ancient languages, were as 
familiar to him and as much at his command as those 
in his mother tongue. Yet his practical religious zeal 
was so great that the greater part of his writings con- 
sists of books for children, and writings to increase 
practical religion, His rare qualities as a writer and 
a preacher enabled him to say every thing in a style 
of originality and peculiar grace. He was equally 
distinguished for moral excellence, especially for child- 
like simplicity of character, unaffected humility, and 
simple but ever-glowing piety. In the spring of 
1859 his health began to fail. With a view to its 
restoration, he went to Virginia in the early summer, 
and appeared to grow better. About a week before 
his death he was seized with dysentery, and died at the 
Red Sweet Springs, Alleghany Co., Va., July 51, 1859. 
Dr. Alexander’s writings are chiefly practical, but 
all distinguished by breadth of thought and by admira- 
ble excellence of style. Among them are, A Gift to 
the Afflicted (12mo) :—Geography of the Bible (by J. W. 
and J, A, Alexander, 12mo):—Consolation, or Discourses 
to the suffering Children of God (N, Y. 1853, 8vo):— 
American Mechanic (2 vols. 18mo) :—Thoughis on Fam- 
tly Worship (12mo) :—Life of Rev. A. Alexander, DD. 
(8vo0):—Young Communicant (12mo):-—The American 
Sunday-school and its A djuncts (Phil. 1856). He wrote 
more than thirty juvenile books for the American Sun- 
day-school Union, of which the best known are Jnfant 
Library, Only Son, Scripture Guide, Frank Iarper, Carl, 
the Young Emigrant. Healso was a frequent contribu+ 
tor to the Princeton Review. Since his death has ap- 
peared his Thoughts on Preaching (N. Y. 1861, 12mo) :— 
Discourses on Faith (N. Y. 1862, 12mo).—New York 0b- 
server; Forty Years’ Correspondence of Dr. J. W. Alexan- 
der with a Friend (N.Y. 1860, 2 vols, 12mo) ; New Eng- 
lander, Noy. 1860, art. v; Mercersburg Rev. Oct. 1860. 
Alexander, Joseph Addison, D.D., an emi- 
nent Presbyterian minister and scholar, third son of 
Dr. Archibald Alexander (q. v.), was born April 24, 
1809. He graduated at Princeton in 1826, receiving 
the first honor of his class. He was soon after ap- 
pointed tutor in that college, but declined the post, 
and united with Professor Robert B. Patton in the 
establishment of the Edgehill Seminary for boys at 
Princeton. In 1830 he was appointed Adjunct-profes- 
sor of Ancient Languages at Princeton, but resigned 
in 1833 to visit the German universities. He spent a 
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season at Halle and Berlin, and returned to accept the 
professorship of Oriental Literature in the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, to which he had been appoint- 
ed during his absence. In 1852 he was transferred to 
the chair of Ecclesiastical History. He died at Prince- 
ton, Jan, 28, 1860. : 

Dr. Alexander spoke almost all the modern languages 
of Europe, and as a scholar in Oriental literature had 
few, if any, superiors. His critical works are distin- 
guished by keen analysis and sound discrimination. 
As a preacher, he was distinguished and popular. 
Preaching mostly from written notes, he was seldom 
known to take his eyes from the paper, though he kept 
up the interest of his auditors by the great learning, 
the clear method, and, at times, the high flight of clo- 
quence he displayed. He had the rare capacity, both 
mental and physical, of almost incessant reading and 
intellectual labor, and he tasked his great energies to 
the utmost. The result is before us in a life of seldom 
paralleled intellectual achievement. He studied Ara- 
bic when a boy, and had read the whole Koran in that 
tongue when he was fourteen. Persic, Syriac, He- 
brew, Coptic were successively mastered. He did not 
study these languages for the sake of their grammar, 
but of their literature ; not for the purpose of knowing, 
but of using them. He studied, however, profoundly 
the philosophy of their structure and their analogies to 
each other, and learned the Sanscrit to possess the 
basis of comparative philology. Greek and Latin, and 
all the modern languages of Europe, were familiar to 
him. From this foundation of linguistic learning he 
proceeded to a wide and comprehensive system of his- 
torical, antiquarian, and philosophical studies. But 
all his other acquisitions were subordinated to the 
study and elucidation of the Word of God. His pro- 
fessional lectures and his commentaries were the fruit 
of his wide researches thus applied and consecrated. 
But his personal loye for the Scriptures and delight in 
them were not less remarkable than his ability in il- 
lustrating them. He had learned whole books of them 
by heart, both in the original and in our English ver- 
sion. The exegetical works of Dr. Alexander have 
gained him a great reputation in Europe, as well as in 
America, and will doubtless remain a permanent part 
of Biblical literature. They include The earlier Proph- 
ecies of Isaiah (N. Y. 1846, 8vo) :—The later Prophecies 
of Isaiah (N. Y. 1847, 8vo) :—Isaiah illustrated and ex- 
plained (an abridgment of the critical commentary, 
N. Y. 1851, 2 vols. 12mo):—The Psalms translated and 
explained (N. Y. 1850, 3 vols. 8vo):—Commentary on 
the Acts (N. Y. 1857, 2 vols. 12mo):—Comm. on Mark 
(1858, 12mo). He also published (from the Princeton 
Review) Essays on the primitive Church Offices (N. Y. 
1851). Since his death his Sermons have been pub- 
lished (2 vols. 8vo, N. Y. 1860); also a Commentary on 
Matthew (N. Y. 1860); and Notes on N. T. Literature 
(N. Y. 1861, 12mo). 

Alexandra (AdsEdavdoa, fem. of Alexander), the 
name of several women in Josephus. 

1. Surnamed (or rather, perhaps, originally named) 
SALomMgE, first married to Aristobulus, and afterward 
the wife of Alexander Jannzus, his brother. In the 
account of the latter prince we have noticed the ad- 
vice which he gave upon his death-bed to Alexandra, 
with a view to conciliate the Pharisees and establish 
herself in the kingdom. Alexandra followed his coun- 
sel, and secured the object of her wishes. The Phar- 
isees, won by the marks of respect which she paid to 
them, exerted their influence over the people, and Al- 
exander Jannexus was buried with great pomp and 
splendor, and Alexandra ruled during the space of nine 
years. Under her government the country enjoyed 
external peace, but was distracted by internal strife. 
The Pharisees, haying obtained an ascendency over 
the mind of the queen, proceeded to exact from her 
many important advantages for themselves and friends, 
and then to obtain the punishment and persecution of 
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all those who had been opposed to them during the 
king’s reign. Many of the Sadducees, therefore, were 
put to death; and their vindictiveness proceeded to 
such acts of cruelty and injustice that none of Alexan- 
der’s friends could be secure of their lives. Many 
of the principal persons who had served in the late 
king’s armies, with Aristobulus at their head, entreat- 
ed permission to quit their country, or to be placed in 
some of the distant fortresses, where they might be 
sheltered from the persecution of their enemies. Aft 
er some deliberation, she adopted the expedient of dis- 
tributing them among the different garrisons of the 
kingdom, excepting those, however, in which she had 
deposited her most valuable property. In the mean 
time her son Aristobulus was devising the means of 
seizing upon the throne, and an opportunity at length 
presented itself for carrying his project into effect. 
The queen being seized with a dangerous illness, Aris- 
tobulus at once made himself master of those fortresses 
in which his friends had been placed, and, before the 
necessary measures could be taken to stay his prog- 
ress, he was’placed at the head of a large number of 
troops. Alexandra left the crown to Hyrcanus, her 
eldest son; but he, being opposed by Aristobulus, re- 
tired to private life. Alexandra died B.C. 69, aged 
seventy-three years (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 16, 1-5 ; Mil- 
ler, De Alewandra, Altd. 1711; Zeltner, zd. ib. eod.). 

2. The daughter of Hyrcanus, wife of Alexander 
(son of Aristobulus and brother of Hyrcanus), and 
mother of another Aristobulus and of Mariamne (q. v.), 
whose death, in consequence of her husband’s (Herod 
the Great’s) suspicions, she perfidiously connived at; 
but she was afterward herself put to death by Herod’s 
order (Josephus, Ant. xv, 2, 5-7, 8). 

3. A daughter of Phasaélus by Salampsio: she mar- 
ried Timius of Cyprus, but had no children (Josephus, 
Ant. xviii, 5, 4). 

Alexan’ dria (properly Alexandria, ’ANeEcvdoetc, 
8 Mace. iii, 20; iv, 11; occurs in the N. T. only in 
the derivatives “ANeEavdoeve, an Alexandrian, Acts vi, 
9; xviii, 24; and “Adeavdpudc, Alexandrine, Acts 
xxvii, 6; xxviii, 11), the chief maritime city and long 
the metropolis of Lower Egypt, so called from its 
founder, Alexander the Great, was in many ways most 
importantly connected with the later history of the 
Jews—as well from the relations which subsisted be- 
tween them and the Ptolemies, who reigned in that 
city, as from the vast number of Jews who were set- 
tled there, with whom a constant intercourse was 
maintained by the Jews of Palestine. It is situated 
on the Mediterranean, twelve miles west of the Cano- 
pic mouth of the Nile, in 31° 13” N. lat. and 25° 53” 
E. long. It owes its origin to the comprehensive pol- 
icy of Alexander, who traced himself the ground-plan 
of the city (Plut. Ale. 26), perceiving that the usual 
channels of commerce might be advantageously al- 
tered; and that a city occupying this site could not 
fail to become the common emporium for the traflic 
of the Eastern and Western world, by means of the 
river Nile and the two adjacent seas, the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean. See ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
For a long period Alexandria was the greatest of 
known cities, for Nineyeh and Babylon had fallen, 
and Rome had not yet risen to pre-eminence; and 
even when Rome became the mistress of the world, 
and Alexandria only the metropolis of a province, the 
latter was second only to the former in wealth, extent, 
and importance, and was honored with the magnificent 
titles of the second metropolis of the world, the city 
of cities, the Queen of the East, a second Rome (Diod. 


Sic. xvii; Strab. xvii; Ammian. Marcell. xxii; He- 
gesipp. iv, 27; Josephus, War, iv, 11, 5). It is not 
mentioned at all in the Old Testament [see No], and 


only incidentally in the New (Acts vi, 9; xvili, 24; 
xxvii, 6). 

Alexandria was founded B.C. 382, upon the site of 
the small village of Rhacotis (Strabo, xvii, ¢. i, 6), and 
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opposite to the little island of Pharos, which, even be- 
fore the time of Homer, had given shelter to the Greek 
traders on the coast. Alexander selected this spot for 
the Greek colony which he proposed to found, from the 
capability of forming the deep water between Rhacotis 
and the isle of Pharos into a harbor that might become 
the port of all Egypt. He accordingly ordered Di- 
nocrates, the architect who rebuilt the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, to improve the harbor, and to lay down 
the plan of the new city; and he further appointed 
Cleomenes of Naucratis, in Egypt, to act as superin- 
tendent. The light-house upon the isle of Pharos was 
to be named after his friend Hephwstion, and all con- 
tracts between merchants in the port were to com- 
mence ‘‘In the name of Hephestion.” The great 


market which had hitherto existed at Canopus was | 


speedily removed to the new city, which thus at once 
rose to commercial importance. After the death of 
Alexander, the building of the city was carried on 
briskly by his successor, Ptolemy Lagus, or Soter, but 
many of the public works were not completed till the 
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reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. The city was built 
upon a strip of land between the sea and the Lake 
Mareotis, and its ground plan resembled the form of 
a Greek chlamys, or soldier’s cloak. The two main 
streets, 240 feet wide, left a free passage for the north 
wind, which alone conveys coolness in Egypt. They 
crossed each other at right angles in the middle of the 
city, which was three miles long and seven broad, and 
the whole of the streets were wide enough for carriages. 
The long narrow island of Pharos was formed into a 
sort of breakwater to the port, by joining the middle 
of the island to the main-land by means of a mole 
seven stadia in length, and hence called the Hepta- 
stadium. To let the water pass, there were two breaks 
in the mole, over which bridges were thrown. ‘The 
public grounds and palaces occupied nearly a third of 
the whole extent of the city. The Royal Docks, the 
Exchange, the Posideion, or temple of Neptune, and 
many other public buildings, fronted the harbor, 
There also stood the burial-place for the Greek kings 
of Egypt, called ‘tthe Soma,’”’ because it heid ‘‘ the 
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body,” as that of Alexander was called. On the west- 
ern side of the Heptastadium, and on the outside of 
the city were other docks, and a ship-canal into Lake 
Mareotis, as likewise the Necropolis, or public burial- 
place of the city. There were also a theatre, an am- 
phitheatre, a gymnasium, with a large portico, more 
than 600 feet long, and supported by several rows of 
marble columns; a stadium, in which games were cel- 
ebrated every fifth year; a hall of justice, public groves 
or gardens, a hippodrome for chariot races, and, tow- 
ering above all, was the temple of Serapis, the Sera- 
peum. The most famous of all the public buildings 
planned by Ptolemy Soter were the library and muse- 
um, or College of Philosophy. They were built near 
the royal palace, in that part of the city called Bru- 
chion, and contained a great hall, used as a lecture- 
room and common dining-room, and had a covered 
walk all round the outside, and a seat on which the 
philosophers sometimes sat in the open air. Within 
the verge of the Serapeum was a supplementary li- 
brary, called the daughter of the former. The profes- 
sors of the college were supported out of the public 


income. The light-house at Alexandria was not fin- 
ished till the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, B.C. 
284-246. It was built by the architect Sostratus. The 
royal burial-place was also finished in this reign, and 
Philadelphus removed the body of Alexander from , 
Memphis to this city, and hither pilgrims came and 
bowed before the golden sarcophagus in which the 
hero’s body was placed. Seleucus Cybiasactes, B.C. 
54, is said to have stolen the golden coffin of Alexan- 
der. The Emperor Claudius, A.D. 41-55, founded the 
Claudian Museum; and Antoninus, A.D. 162-218, 
built the Gates of the Sun and of the Moon, and like- 
wise made a hippodrome. At the great rebellion of 
Egypt, A.D. 297, Alexandria was besieged by Diocle- 
tian, when, in commemoration of his humanity in stay- 
ing the pillage of the city, the inhabitants erected an 
equestrian statue, now lost, but which, there is little 
doubt, surmounted the lofty column known by the 
name of Pompey’s Pillar, the base of which still bears 
the inscription, ‘‘To the most honored emperor, the 
saviour of Alexandria, the unconquerable Diocletian.” 
The port of Alexandria is described by Josephus (War, 
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iv, 10, 5), and his description is in perfect conformity 
with the best modern accounts. It was secure, but 
difficult of access, in consequence of which a magnifi- 
cent pharos, or light-house, accounted one of the ‘‘sey- 
en’’ wonders of the world, was erected upon an islet 
at the entrance. From the first arrival of Ptolemy 
Soter in Egypt, he made Alexandria his residence; 
and no sooner had he some respite from war than he 
bent all the resources of his mind to draw to his king- 
dom the whole trade of the East, which the Tyrians 
had, up to this time, carried on by sea to Elath, and 
from thence, by the way of Rhinocolura, to Tyre. He 
built a city on the west side of the Red Sea, whence 
he sent out fleets to all those countries to which the 
Pheenicians traded from Elath; but, observing that 
the Red Sea, by reason of rocks and shoals, was very 
dangerous toward its northern extremity, he trans- 
ferred the trade to another city, which he founded at 
the greatest practicable distance southward. This 
port, which was almost on the borders of Ethiopia, he 
called, from his mother, Berenice, but the harbor be- 
ing found inconvenient, the neighboring city of Myos 
Hormos was preferred. Thither the products of the 
East and South were conveyed by sea, and were from 
thence taken on camels to Coptus on the Nile, where 
they were again shipped for Alexandria, and from that 
city were dispersed into all the nations of the West, 
in exchange for merchandise which was afterward 
exported to the East (Strabo, xxii, p. 805; Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. vi, 23). The commerce of Alexandria be- 
ing so great, especially in corn—for Egypt was con- 
sidered the granary of 
Rome —the centurion 
might readily “find a 
ship, corn-laden, sail- 
ing into Italy” (Acts 
Seggil, OR “eaybo ails 
see Conybeare and 
Howson, St. Paul, ii, 


308, 309). The beauty 
SBN (Athen. i, p. 3) of Alex- 
Jo AUG andria was proverbial. 


OROV 

ay Every natural advan- 
tage contributed to its 
prosperity. The cli- 
mate and site were sin- 
gularly healthful (Strab. p. 793). The harbors, formed 
by the island of Pharos and the headland Lochias, were 
safe and commodious, alike for commerce and for war ; 
and the lake Mareotis was an inland haven for the 
merchandise of Egypt and India (Strab. p. 798). Un- 
der the despotism of the later Ptolemies the trade of 
Alexandria declined, but its population (300,000 free- 
men, Diod. xvii, 52, which, as Mannert suggests, 
should be doubled, if we include the slaves; the free 
population of Attica was about 130,000) and wealth 
(Strab. p. 798) were enormous. After the victory of 
Augustus it suffered for its attachment to the cause of 
Antony (Strab. p. 792); but its importance as one of 
the chief corn-ports of Rome secured for it the general 
favor of the first emperors. In later times the sedi- 
tious tumults for which the Alexandrians had always 
been notorious desolated the city (A.D. 260, Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, e. x), and religious feuds aggravated 
the popular distress (Dionys. Alex. Ep. iii, xii; Euseb. 
H. £. vi, 41 sq.; vii, 22). Yet even thus, though 
Alexandria suffered greatly from constant dissensions 
and the weakness of the Byzantine court, the splendor 
of ‘‘the great city of the West’? amazed Amrou, its 
Arab conqueror (A.D. 640, Gibbon, c. 11); and after 
centuries of Mohammedan misrule it promises once 
again to justify the wisdom of its founder (Strab. xvii, 
791-9; Frag. ap. Josephus, Ant. xiv, 7,2; Plut. Alex. 
26; Arr. iii, 1; Josephus, War, iv, 5). Bonaparte took 
Alexandria in 1798, and it remained in the possession 
of the French till they surrendered it to the British, 
Sept. 2, 1801, when they were finally expelled from 


Alexandrian ship on a Coin of 
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the country. Mohammed Ali dug a canal, called El- 
Mahmoudieh (a compliment to Mahmoud, the father 
of the present sultan, Abd-el-Mejid), which opened a 
water communication with the Nile, entering that 
river at a place called Fouah, a few miles distant from 
the city. All about the city, but particularly to the 
south and east, are extensive mounds, and fragments 
of ancient luxury and magnificence, granite columns, 
marble statues, and broken pottery. The modern city 
of Alexandria is surrounded by a high wall, built by 
the Saracens between A.D. 1200-1300. Some parts 
of the walls of the old city still exist, and the ancient 
vaulted reservoirs, extending under the whole town, 
are almost entire. The ancient Necropolis is exca- 
vated out of the solid rock. The site of that part 
known to have been Rhacotis is now covered by the 
sea; but beneath the surface of the water are visible 
the remains of ancient Egyptian statues and columns. 

Alexandria became not only the seat of commerce, 
but of learning and the liberal sciences. This distine- 
tion also it owed to Ptolemy Soter, himself a man of 
education, who founded an academy, or society of 
learned men, who devoted themselves to the study of 
philosophy, literature, and science. For their use he 
made a collection of choice books, which by degrees 
increased under his successors until it became the 
finest library in the world, and numbered 700,000 yol- 
umes (Strab. xvii, p. 791; Euseb. Chron.). It sus- 
tained repeated losses by fire and otherwise, but these 
losses were as repeatedly repaired ; and it continued 
to be of great fame and use in those parts, until it was 
destroyed by a mob of Christians, A.D. 391, or, accord- 
ing to others, burnt by the Saracens, A.D. 642. See 
ALEXANDRIAN Lisrary. Undoubtedly the Jews at 
Alexandria shared in the benefit of these institutions, 
as the Christians did afterward, for the city was not 
only a seat of heathen, but of Jewish, and subsequent- 
ly of Christian learning (Am. Bib. Repos. 1834, p.1 21, 
190, 617). The Jews never had a more profoundly 
learned man than Philo, nor the Christians inen more 
erudite than Origen and Clement; and if we may 
judge from these celebrated natives of Alexandria, 
who were remarkably intimate with the heathen phi- 
losophy and literature, the learning acquired in the 
Jewish and Christian schools of that city must have 
been of that broad and comprehensive character which 
its large and liberal institutions were fitted to produce. 
Tt will be remembered that the celebrated translation 
of the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek [see Serrua- 
GiInT] was made, under every encouragement from 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, principally for the use of the 
Jews in Alexandria, who knew only the Greek lan- 
guage (see Sturz, De dialecto Macedonica et Alexan- 
drina, Lips. 1808); but partly, no doubt, that the great 
library might possess a version of a book so remarka- 
ble, and, in some points, so closely connected with the 
ancient history of Egypt. The work of Josephus 
against Apion affords ample evidence of the attention 
which the Jewish Scriptures excited. According to 
Eusebius (/Zist. Ecel. ii, 17), Mark first introduced the 
Gospel into Alexandria; and, according to less au- 
thentic accounts, he suffered martyrdom here about 
A.D. 68. <A church dedicated to this evangelist, be- 
longing to the Coptic (Jacobite) Christians, still ex- 
ists in Alexandria (Rosenmiller, Bib. Geog. iii, 291 
sq.). The Jewish and Christian schools in Alexandria 
were long held in the highest esteem, and there is 
reason to believe that the latter, besides producing 


/many eloquent preachers, paid much attention to the 


multiplying of copies of the sacred writings. The fa- 
mous Alexandrian manuscript (q. v.), now deposited in 
the British Museum, is well known. Tor many years 
Christianity continued to flourish at this seat of learn- 
ing, but at length it became the source, and for some 
time continued the stronghold, of the Arian heresy. 
The divisions, discords, and animosities which were 
thus introduced rendered the churches of Alexandria 
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an easy prey to the Arabian impostor, and they were 
swept away by his followers. 

The population of Alexandria was mixed from the 
first (comp. Curt. iv, 8, 5), and this fact formed the 
groundwork of the Alexandrine character. The three 
regions into which the city was divided (Regio Jude- 
orum, Brucheium, Rhacotis) corresponded to the three 
chief classes of its inhabitants, Jews, Greeks, Egyp- 
tians; but in addition to these principal races, repre- 
sentatives of almost every nation were found there 
(Dion Chrys, Orat. xxxii). According to Josephus, 
Alexander himself assigned to the Jews a place in his 
new city; ‘‘and they obtained,” he adds, ‘‘ equal priv- 
ileges with the Macedonians” (Ap. ii, 4) in consider- 
tion “ of their services against the Egyptians” (War, 
ii, 18, 7). Ptolemy I imitated the policy of Alexan- 
der, and, after the capture of Jerusalem, he removed 
a considerable number of its citizens to Alexandria. 
Many others followed of their own accord; and all re- 
ceived the full Macedonian franchise (Josephus, Ant. 
xii, 1; comp. Ap. i, 22), as men of known and tried 
fidelity (Josephus, Ap, ii, 4). Already on a former 
occasion the Jews had sought a home in the land of 
their bondage. More than two centuries and a half 
before the foundation of Alexandria a large body of 
them had taken refuge in Egypt after the murder of 
Gedaliah ; but these, after a general apostasy, were 
carried captive to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar (2 
Kings xxv, 26; Jer. xliv; Josephus, Ant. x, 9, 7). 
The Jews, however much their religion was disliked, 
were valued as citizens, and every encouragement 
was held out by Alexander himself and by his suc- 
cessors in Egypt to induce them to settle in the new 
city. The same privileges as those of the first class 
of inhabitants (the Greeks) were accorded to them, as 
well as the free exercise of their religion and peculiar 
usages; and this, with the protection and security 
which a powerful state afforded against the perpetual 
conflicts and troubles of Palestine, and with the in- 
clination to traffic which had been acquired during the 
captivity, gradually drew such immense numbers of 
Jews to Alexandria that they eventually formed a 
very large portion of its vast population, and at the 
same time constituted a most thriving and important 
section of the Jewish nation (Hecatzus, in Josephus, 
Apion, 2; War, ii, 36; Q. Curtius, iv, 8). 
ish inhabitants of Alexandria are therefore often men- 
tioned in the later history of the nation, and their im- 
portance as a section of that nation would doubtless 
have been more frequently indicated had not the Jews 
of Egypt thrown off their ecclesiastical dependence 
upon Jerusalem and its temple, and formed a separate 
establishment of their own at On or Heliopolis. See 
On; OnrAs. 

We find (Acts ii, 10) that, among those who came 
up to Jerusalem to keep the feast of Pentecost, there 
were Jews, devout men from Egypt, and the parts of 
Libya about Cyrene. Of this city, Apollos, the elo- 
quent convert, was a native (Acts xviii, 24); and of the 
Jews that disputed with Stephen and put him to death, 
many were Alexandrians, who, it seems, had a syna- 
gogue at that time in Jerusalem (Acts vi, 9). Philo 
estimates them in his time at little less than 1,000,000 
Un Flace. § 6, p. 971); and adds that two of the five 
districts of Alexandria were called ‘‘ Jewish districts,” 
and that many Jews lived scattered in the remaining 
three (4b. § 8, p. 973). Julius Cxsar (Josephus, Ant. 
xiv, 10, 1) and Augustus confirmed to them the privi- 
leges which they had enjoyed before, and they retain- 
ed them, with various interruptions, of which the most 
important, A.D.39, is described by Philo (. ¢.), during 
the tumults and persecutions of later reigns (Josephus, 
Ap. ii, 4; War, xii, 3, 2). They were represented 
(at least from the time of Cleopatra to the reign of 
Claudius, Jost, Gesch, d. Judenth, p. 353) by their own 
officer [see ALABARCH] (é0vdpyne, Strab. ap. Jose- 
phns, Ant. xiv, 7, 2; a\aBdpxne, ib. xviii, 7, 3; 9, 
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1; xix, 5,1; comp. Rup. ad Juy. Sat. i, 130; yevdpyye, 
Philo, In Flacc. § 10, p. 975), and Augustus appointed 
a council (yepovaia, i. e. Sanhedrim; Philo, 1. ¢.) “ to 
superintend the affairs of the Jews,” according to their 
own laws. ‘The establishment of Christianity altered 
the civil position of the Jews, but. they maintained 
their relative prosperity ; and when Alexandria was 
taken by Amrou, 40,000 tributary Jews were reckoned 
among the marvels of the city (Gibbon, cli). They 
enjoyed their privileges undisturbed until the time of 
Ptolemy Philopator, who, being exasperated at the re- 
sistance he had met with in attempting to enter the 
temple at Jerusalem, wreaked his wrath upon the Jews 
of Alexandria on. his return to Wgypt. He reduced to 
the third or lowest class all but such as would consent 
to offer sacrifices to the gods he worshipped; but of 
the whole body only 300 were found willing to aban- 
don their principles in order to preserve their civil ad- 
vantages. The act of the general body in excluding 
the 300 apestates from their congregations was so rep- 
resented to the king as to move his anger to the ut- 
most, and he madly determined to exterminate all the 
Jews in Egypt. Accordingly, as many as could be 
found were brought together and shut up in the spa- 
cious hippodrome of the city, with the intention of let- 
ting loose 500 elephants upon them; but the animals 
refused their horrid task, and, turning wildly upon the 
spectators and soldiers, destroyed large numbers of 
them. This, even to the king, who was present, 
seemed so manifest an interposition of Providence in 
favor of the Jews, that he not only restored their priv- 
ileges, but loaded them with new favors. This story, 


as it is omitted by Josephus and other writers, and ° 


only found in the third book of Maccabees (ii-v), is 
considered doubtful. 

The dreadful persecution which the Jews of Alex- 
andria underwent in A.D. 39 shows that, notwithstand- 
ing their long establishment there, no friendly rela- 
tions had arisen between them and the other inhabi- 
tants, by whom, in fact, they were intensely hated. 
This feeling was so weil known that, at the date indi- 
cated, the Roman governor, Avillius Flaccus, who was 
anxious to ingratiate himself with the citizens, was 
persuaded that the surest way of winning their affec- 
tions was to withdraw his protection from the Jews, 
against whom the emperor was already exasperated by 
their refusal to acknowledge his right to divine honors, 
which he insanely claimed, or to admit his images into 
their synagogues. The Alexandrians soon found out 
that they would not be called to account for any pro- 
ceedings they might have recourse to against the Jews. 
The insult and bitter mockery with which they treat- 
ed Herod Agrippa, when he came to Alexandria before 
proceeding to take possession of the kingdom he had 
received from Caligula, gave the first intimation of 
their dispositions. Finding that the governor connived 
at their conduct, they proceeded to insist that the em- 
peror’s images should be introduced into the Jewish 


synagogues; and on resistance being offered, they de- . 


stroyed most of them, and polluted the others by intro- 
ducing the imperial images by force. 
thus set by the Alexandrians was followed in other 
cities of Egypt, which contained at this time about a 
million of Jews; and a vast number of oratories—of 
which the largest and most beautiful were called syn- 
agogues—were all either levelled with the ground, con- 
sumed by fire, or profaned by the emperor’s statues 
(Philo, Jn Flacc. p. 968-1009, ed. 1640; De Leg. ix; 
Euseb. Chron. 27,28). Flaccus soon after published an 
edict depriving the Jews of the rights of citizenship, 
which they had so long enjoyed, and declaring them 
aliens. The Jews then occupied two out of the five quar- 
ters (which took their names from the first five: letters 
of the alphabet) into which the city was divided; and 
as they were in those times by no means remarkable for 
their submission to wrong treatment, it is likely that 
they made some efforts toward the maintenance of their 
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rights, which Philo neglects to record, but which gave 
some pretence for the excesses which followed. At all 
events, the Alexandrians, regarding them as abandon- 
ed by the authorities to their mercy, openly proceeded 
to the most violent extremities. The Jews were 
forcibly driven out of all the other parts of the city, and 
confined to one quarter; and the houses from which 
they had been driven, as well as their shops and ware- 
houses, were plundered of all their effects. Tmpover- 
ished, and pent up in a narrow corner of the city, 
where the greater part were obliged to lie in the open 
air, and where the supplies of food were cut off, many 
of them died of hardship and hunger; and whoever 
was found beyond the boundary, whether he had 
escaped from the assigned limits or had come in from 
the country, was seized and put to death with horrid 
tortures. So likewise, when a vessel belonging to 
Jews arrived in port, it was boarded by the mob, pil- 
laged, and then burnt, together with the owners. At 
length King Herod Agrippa, who staid long enough 
in Alexandria to see the beginning of these atroci- 
ties, transmitted to the emperor such a report of the 
real state of affairs as induced him to send a centu- 
rion to arrest Flaccus, and bring him a prisoner to 
Rome. This put the rioters in a false position, and 
brought some relief to the Jews; but the tumult still 
continued, and as the magistrates refused to acknowl- 
edge the citizenship of the Jews, it was at length 
agreed that both parties should send delegates, five on 
each side, to Rome, and refer the decision of the con- 
troversy to the emperor. At the head of the Jewish 
delegation was the celebrated Philo, to whom we owe 
the account of these transactions; and at the head of 
the Alexandrians was the noted Apion. ‘The latter 
chiefly rested their case upon the fact that the Jews 
were the only people who refused to consecrate images 
to the emperor, or to swear by his name. But on this 
point the Jewish delegates defended themselves so 
well that Caligula himself said, ‘‘ These men’are not 
so wicked as ignorant and unhappy in not believing 
me tobe agod.” The ultimate result of this appeal is 
not known, but the Jews of Alexandria continued to 
be harassed during the remainder of Caligula’s reign ; 
and their alabarch, Alexander Lysimachus (brother 
of Philo), was thrown into prison, where he remained 
till he was discharged by Claudius, upon whose acces- 
sion to the empire the Alexandrian Jews betook them- 
selves to arms. This occasioned such disturbances 
that they attracted the attention of the emperor, who, 
at the joint entreaty of Herod and Agrippa, issued an 
edict conferring on the Jews of Egypt all their ancient 
privileges (Philo, Jn Flacc. p. 1019-1048 ; Josephus, 
Ant. xviii, 10; xix, 4). The state of feeling in Alex- 
andria which these facts indicate was very far from be- 
ing allayed when the revolt of the Jews in Palestine 
caused even those of the nation who dwelt in foreign 
parts to be regarded as enemies both by the populace 
and the government. In Alexandria, on a public oc- 
casion, they were attacked, and those who could not 
save themselves by flight were put to the sword. Only 
three were taken alive, and they were dragged through 
the city to be consigned to the flames. At this spec- 
tacle the indignation of the Jews rose beyond all 
bounds. They first assailed the Greek citizens with 
stones, and then rushed with lighted torches to the 
amphitheatre to set it on fire and burn all the people 
who were there assembled. The Roman prefect, Ti- 
berius Alexander, finding that milder measures were | 
of no avail, sent against them a body of 17,000 sol- | 
diers, who slew about 50,000 of them, and plundered | 
and burned their dwellings (Josephus, War, ii, 18, 7; 
comp. Matt. xxiv, 6). 

After the close of the war in Palestine, new disturb- 
ances were excited in Egypt by the Sicarii, many of 
whom had fled thither. They endeavored to persuade 
the Jews to acknowledge no king but God, and to 
throw off the Roman yoke. Such persons as opposed 
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their designs, and tendered wiser counsels to their 
brethren, they secretly assassinated, according to their 
custom. But the principal Jews in Alexandria hay- 
ing in a general assembly earnestly warned the peo- 
ple against these fanatics, who had been the authors 
of all the troubles in Palestine, about 600 of them. 
were delivered up to the Romans. Several fled into 
the Thebaid, but were apprehended and brought back. 
The most cruel tortures which could be devised had no 
effect in compelling them to acknowledge the emperor 
for their sovereign; and even their children seemed 
endowed with souls fearless of death and bodies inca- 
pable of pain. Vespasian, when informed of these 
transactions, sent orders that the Jewish temple in 
Egypt should be destroyed. Lupus, the prefect, how- 
ever, only shut it up, after having taken out the con- 
secrated gifts; but his successor, Paulinus, stripped it 
completely, and exéluded the Jews entirely from it. 
This was in A.D. 75, being the 343d year from its erec- 
tion by Onias. The Jews continued to form a princi- 
pal portion of the inhabitants, and remained in the en- 
joyment of their civil rights till A.D. 415, when they 
incurred the hatred of Cyril, the patriarch, at whose 
instance they were expelled, to the number of 40,000, 
and their synagogues destroyed. However, when Am- 
rou, in A.D. 640, took the place for the’Caliph Omar, 
he wrote to his master in these terms: ‘I have taken 
the great city of the West, which contains 4000 pal- 
aces, 4000 baths, 400 theatres, 12,000 shops for the sale 
of vegetable food, and 40,000 tributary Jews.” From 
that time the prosperity of Alexandria very rapidly 
declined; and when, in 969, the Fatemite caliphs seized 
on Egypt and built New Cairo, it sunk to the rank of 
a secondary Egyptian city. The discovery of the pas- 
sage tothe East by the Cape in 1497 almost annihilated 
its remaining commercial importance; and although 
the commercial and maritime enterprises of Mehemet 
Ali have again raised it to some distinction, Alexan- 
dria must still be accounted as one of those great an- 
cient cities whose glory has departed. When Benja- 
min of Tudela visited the place (Jtin. i, 158, ed. Asher), 
the number of Jews was not more than 3000, and does 
not now exceed 500 families of African Jews, besides 
about 150 families of the Italian community (Benja- 
min’s Eight Years in Asia and Africa, Hannoy. 1859, 
p- 280). The entire population, at present, is rapid- 
ly increasing, but the statistical statements greatly 
vary. Pierer’s Universal Lexicon (Altenburg, 1857) 
gives 60,000; Chambers’s Lncyclopadia (Edinburgh 
and New York, 1860, vol. i), 80,000; the Almanac de 
Gotha for 1860, 400,000. Itis now called Scanderia or 
Ll-Iskenderiych (Mannert, x, 615 sq. ; Forbiger, Handb. 
d. alt. Geogr. ii, 777; Riippell, Abyssinien, i, 82; Nie- 
buhr, Trav. i, 32 sq.; Ukert, Erdbeschr. v. Afrika, 1, 
183 sq.; Deser. de 1’ Egypte, xviii, 83 sq.; Olivier, 
Voyage, iii, 1 sq.; Schubert, Reis. i, 484 sq.; comp. 
Penny Cyclopedia, s. v.; Smith’s Dict. of Class. Geogr. 
s.v.; M‘Culloch’s Gazetteer, s.v.). See Ecyrr. 
ALEXANDRIA, CHURCH OF. Christianity was 
early introduced into Alexandria, probably by some 
of the Jews conyerted by the preaching of Peter on 
the day of Pentecost; but its progress was slow ; for 


lit had to struggle against all the varieties of wor- 


ship and opinion known to exist, and the spirit of the 
Neo-Platonic philosophy, which, by forcing every creed 
to bear an allegorical signification, represented each 
as a variety of itself. See ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOLS. 
In consequence of the disputations to which the at- 
tempt to blend the simple truths of Christianity with 
the abstruse speculations of the Platonic philosophy 


| eave rise, the Church of Alexandria was early divided 
| into sects and parties, whose violent controversies soon 


engaged the attention of the whole Christian world. 
In Alexandria itself the rivalry between the follow- 
ers of Athanasius and Arius led to deeds of atrocious 
violence on both sides, and inflicted a schism on the 


Christian community which lasted for several centu- 
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ries, The final triumph of the orthodox party was 
followed by a manifest decay of piety, and when the 
Saracens introduced the religion of Islam by the sword, 
they found little obstinacy in the Alexandrian Chris- 
tians, the greatest portion of whom became apostates. 
Since that time a Christian Church has only had a 
nominal existence in the city, where the slightest va- 
riation in a single article of faith was once deemed of 
sufficient importance to require the interference of a 
general council. “Ecclesiastical historians generally 
attribute most of the early heresies which divided the 
Christian Churches, not only of Asia, but of Europe, 
to the influence of the Alexandrian Platonists. 

Alexandria was the scene of some of the fiercest per- 
secutions which wasted the early Church ; and among 
the sufferers in the time of the Emperor Severus was 
Leonides, father of the celebrated Origen, and Pota- 
mixna, a woman not less distinguished for her chastity 
thah her beauty, who, with her mother, Marcella, was 
burned to death, boiling pitch being poured over their 
naked bodies. 
compose his ‘‘Apology.”’ 

Alexandria was the source, and for some time the 
principal stronghold, of Arianism, as Arius was a pres- 
byter of the Church of this city about the year 315. 
His doctrines were condemned by a council held here 
in the year 320, and afterward by a general council 
of three hundred and eighty fathers held at Nice, by 
order of Constantine, in 325. These doctrines, how- 
ever, which suited the reigning taste for disputative 


Christians better than the unsophisticated simplicity 
of the Gospel, spread widely and rapidly notwithstand- 
ing that Arius was steadfastly opposed by the cele- 
brated Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, the intrepid 
champion of the Catholic faith, who was raised to the 
archiepiscopal throne of Alexandria in 326. 

This city was, in 415, distinguished by a fierce per- 
secution of the Jews by the Patriarch Cyril. They 
who had enjoyed the rights of citizens and the freedom 
of religious worship for seyen hundred years, ever 
since the foundation of the city, incurred the hatred 
of this ecclesiastic, who, in his zeal for the exter- 
mination of heretics of every kind, pulled down their 
synagogues, plundered their property, and expelled 
them, to the number of forty thousand, from the 
city. 

ALEXANDRIA, PATRIARCHATE OF. JI. Alexandria 
was the metropolis of Egypt, which was divided after 
the time of Marcellinus into nine provinces: 1, Egyptus 
Prima; 2, Augustamnica Prima; 3, Augustamnica 
Secunda; 4, Egyptus Secunda; 5, Arcadia; 6, Thebais 
Inferior; 7, Libya Superior; 8, Thebais Superior; and 
9, Libya Inferior. Libya was also called Cyrenaica. 
The number of bishops in these provinces was, early, 
very numerous. At a synod held in 321, about 100 
were present. At that time the bishop of Alexandria 
held the second rank in the Christian Church, next 
to the bishop of Rome. Later, they had to yield this 
place to the bishop of Constantinople. See Parri- 
ArcH. During the Arian and Monophysite contro- 
versies the patriarchate was sometimes temporarily 
in the hands of these sects; and the latter obtained 
the permanent possession of it about the middle of the 
7th century. The orthodox Greek (Melchite) Church 
established a second patriarchate of their own; and a 
third, though only nominal, was created by the Roman 
Church (Neale, Hist. of Alex. Patriarchate, Lond. 1847). 

II. In modern days the number of dioceses within 
this patriarchate is miserably reduced. The Jacobites 
(Copts), who prevail in number, had in 1680 but eleven 
virtual sees, viz. : 1, Neggadei; 2, Girge; 3, Abuteg; 
4, Siut (to which Girge and Abuteg are united); 5, 
Monfallut ; 6, Koskam ; 7, Melave ; 8, Behnese ; 9, At- 
fish; 10, Tahla, with Aschumin ; 11,Fium; 12, Bil- 
beis ; 13, Mansoura; 14, Damietta, to which the last 
mentioned two are united; 15, Menuf. See Corts, 


These calamities induced Tertullian to | 
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The Melchites, or Catholics, had but four sees be- 
sides Alexandria: 1, that of Libya, or @thiopia; 2, 
Memphis, or Old Cairo; 3, Pelusium, or Damietta; 
These four sees, Mr. Neale informs 
us, have now virtually ceased to exist (Just. Hast. Ch. 
ii, 474). See GREEK CHURCH. 

Both the patriarchs, viz., the Melchite, or orthodox, 
and the Jacobite, reside at present at Cairo, The title 
of the Jacobite patriarch, as given by Le Quien, is 
‘““Pater N...., sanctissimus archiepiscopus magn 
urbis Alexandrie Babylonis et Nomorum, “gypti, 
Thebaidis,” etc. Wiltsch, Geogr. and Stat. of the 
Church (Lond. 1860). : 


ALEXANDRIA, COUNCILS OF. The following 
councils were held at Alexandria: 1, A.D. 251, in 
which Origen was deposed from the priesthood ; 2, 
A.D. 235, against Ammonius ; 8, A.D. 258, against No- 


|vatus; 4, A.D. 263, against Nepotianus and Cerinthus 


(Fabrice. ii, 292); 5, A.D. 305, 306, or 308, against Me- 
letius, bishop of Lycopolis, in Egypt; 6, A.D. 315, 
against Arius, St. Alexander presiding; 7, A.D, 319 
or 220, against Arius and the Meletians and Sabellians 
—Hosius of Cordova was present; 8, A.D. 321, against 
Arius; 9, A.D. 826, in which St. Athanasius was elect- 
ed patriarch; 10, A.D. 340, in favor of St. Athanasius ; 
11, A.D. 362, in which the divinity of the Holy Spirit, 
the Incarnation, the term Hypostasis, and other mat- 
ters, were treated of; 12, A.D. 363, in which St. 
Athanasius drew up a confession of faith, which was 


: : : : | presented to the Emperor Jovianus; 13, A.D. 399, in 
theology and the pride and self-sufficiency of nominal | 


which the Origenists were condemned; 14, A.D. 430, 
in which St. Cyril condemned Nestorius; 15, A.D. 451, 
against the Eutychians; 16, A.D. 578, by Damianus, 
the Eutychian patriarch, against Peter of Antioch ; 
17, A.D. 633, under Cyrus the Monothelite, in which 
the Monothelite errors were adroitly defended. Fora 
good summary of the doings of these councils, see Lan- 
don, Manual of Councils, p. 17 sq. 


Alexan’drian (A\cEavdoedc), an inhabitant of 
Alexandria in Egypt, spec. a Jew living there (Acts 
vi, 9; xviii, 24). Alexandria was much frequented 
by Jews, so that 10,000 of them are said to have been 
numbered among its inhabitants (Philo, Jn Face. p. 
971; Josephus, Ant. xix, 5,2). See ALEXANDRIA. It 
appears from Acts vi, 9, that they were accustomed to 
attend the festivals at Jerusalem, and that they even 
had a synagogue there for their special use (iSuindl, 
Hackett, in loc.). See SYNAGOGUE. 


ALEXANDRIAN CHRONICLE, the name given 
to a MS. found in Sicily by Jerome Surita, and carried 
to Rome, and preserved by Antonio Augustine, auditor 
of the Rota. Charles Sigonius and Onuphrius Pan- 
vinius made considerable use of it in the composition 
of their Consular Fasti, and published it in Greek and 
Latin. The name ‘“‘Sicilian Fastt”? was given to these 
annals because of their having been found in that isl- 
and. It is not so easy to assign a reason for the name 
of ‘the Chronicle of Alexandria,” except that the name 
of Peter of Alexandria is at the head of the Augsburg 
MS. found in the library of Augsburg by Casaubon. 
Mattheus Raderus, a Jesuit, published the first com- 
plete edition of this chronicle at Munich, in 1615, in 
Greek and Latin. Dufresne, who published an im- 
proved edition (Gr. and Lat. with notes, Paris, 1688), 
gives it the name of the Paschal Chronicle, because it 
treats of the time of celebrating Easter. Cave and 
Ussher attribute it to George Pisides, A.D. 640; Cas- 
imir Oudin to George of Alexandria, A.D. 620. This 
chronicle begins at the creation, and is carried up to 
the tenth year of the consulate of the Emperor Herac- 
lius, or A.D. 628. It seems to have been written by 
two authors, of whom one carried the work on to the 
year of Christ 354, and the other completed it. It is 
compiled without any great judgment or research, but 
the writer evidently had access to many ancient mon- 
uments, which are now lost.—Cave, ist. Lit. anno 640. 
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ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY. This remarkable 
collection of books, the largest of the ancient world, 
was founded by Ptolemy Soter, in the city of Alexan- 
dria, in Egypt. Tven in the time of its first man- 
ager, Demetrius Phalereus, a banished Athenian, the 
number of volumes or rolls already amounted to 
50,000; and during its most flourishing period, under 
the direction of Zenodotus, Aristarchus of Byzantium, 
Apollonius Rhodius, and others, is said to have con- 
tained 400,000, or, according to another authority, 
790,000. The greater part of this library, which em- 
braced the collected literature of Rome, Greece, India, 
and Egypt, was contained in the Museum, in the quar- 
ter of Alexandria called Brucheium. During the 
siege of Alexandria by Julius Cesar this part of the 


library was destroyed by fire; but it was afterward | 


replaced by the collection of Pergamos, which was 
presented to Queen Cleopatra by Mark Antony, to the 
great annoyance of the educated Romans. The other 
part of the library was kept in the Serapeion, the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Serapis, where it remained till the time 
of Theodosius the Great. When the emperor permit- 
ted all the heathen temples in the Roman empire to 
be destroyed, the magnificent temple of Jupiter Sera- 
pis was not spared. 


stroyed the temple, together, it is most likely, with 
the greater part of its literary treasures, in A.D. 391. 
It was at this time that the destruction of the library 
was begun, and not at the taking of Alexandria by the 
Arabians, under the Caliph Omar in A.D. 642. The 
story, at least, is ridiculously exaggerated which re- 
lates that the Arabs found a sufficient number of books 


remaining to heat the baths of the city for six months. | 


The historian Orosius, who visited the place after the 
destruction of the temple by the Christians, relates that 
he then saw only the empty shelves of the library 
(Gibbon, Decline and Fall, c. 51). See Petit-Radel, 
Recherches sur les Bibliotheques Anciennes et Modernes 


(Paris, 1819); and Ritschl, Die Alerundrinischen Bib- | 


hotheken (Berlin, 1838). Compare ALEXANDRIA. 
ALEXANDRIAN MANUSCRIPT (Copex ALEx- 


ANDRINUS, so called from its supposed origin at Alex- | 


andria), one of the three or four most famous copies of 
the Holy Scriptures, and designated as A of the N. T. 


It contains the whole Bible in Greek, including the | 


Septuagint version of the O. T., with the first (or 
genuine) Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, and 
part of his second (or apocryphal). It is defective, 
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The first is in bright red, with breathings and accents. 


TOY IS PHNITTES 


Specimens of the Codex Alexandrinus. 


and contains Gen. i, 1, 2, Sept. (E v &pxy em dcngev 6 Oo TOV 
PAaTor Kee akaTuckevactoo” 
mon ink, and contains Acts xx, 
to | aysov eVeto emickoTove’ ; TOULaLvery THY EKKANoLaV 
auuartos Tou cdcov’). 


15 


A mob of fanatic Christians, led | 
on by the Archbishop Theophilus, stormed and de- | 
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however, in several passages of the N. T. (Matt. i, 
1-xxv, 6; John vi, 50-vili, 52; 2 Cor. iv, 13-xii, 6), 
and in part of the Psalms, where the leaves are totally 
missing. Letters here and there have also been cut 
away in binding; and in a considerable part of the 
N. T. one of the upper corners of the leaves is gone. 
The N. T. books are found in the order in which they 
are arranged in the other ancient MSS.: the Catholic 
Epistles follow the Acts; then come the Pauline 
Epistles, but with that to the Hebrews before the Pas- 
toral Epistles; the Apocalypse, so rare in extant an- 
cient codices, stands as usual at the close of the N. T.; 
and in this copy it has been preserved from the injury 
| which has befallen both ends of the volume by reason 
| of the Epistles of Clement having been added. The 
MS., which is on thin vellum and in semi-folio form, 
is now bound in four volumes, the first three of which 
| contain the O. T. Whe pages are about thirteen inches 
long and ten broad; the writing on each is divided 
into two columns of fifty lines each, having about 
twenty letters or upward ina line. These letters are 
continuously written in uncial characters, without any 
space between the words, the uncials being of an ele- 
| gant yet simple form, in a firm and uniform hand, 
though in some places larger than in others. The 
punctuation merely consists of a point placed at the 
end of the sentence, usually on a level with the top of 
the preceding letter, but not always, and a vacant 
space follows the point at the end of the paragraph, 
the space being proportioned to the break in the sense. 
Capital letters of various sizes abound at the begin- 
ning of books and sections, not painted as in later 
copies, but written by the orivinal scribe in common 
ink. Vermilion is freely used in the initial lines of 
books. Accents and breathings are found in the be- 
ginning of Genesis only. At the end of each book are 
neat and unique ornaments in the ink of the first hand. 
Contractions occur as in other very ancient MSS. It 
has the Ammonian divisions of the Gospels, with ref- 
erences to the canons of Eusebius; the headings of the 
large sections are placed at the top of the page, the 
| places where they begin being indicated in the text, 
and in Luke and John the numbers being set in the 
margin of the column, The subdivisions of the Acts, 
Epistles, and Apocalypse, by Euthalius and others, are 
not indicated ; a cross occasionally appears as a sepa- 
ration of the chapters of the Acts—a large initial de- 
noting a paragraph throughout (Davidson, Bib. Crit. 
| ii, 271 sq.). 


This MS. is now 
in the manuscript- 
room of the British 
Museum, where it 


2 rs was placed on the 
L “O N DEAG formation of that li- 
7 brary in 1753. It 
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previously belonged 
to the king’s private 
collection, haying 
been presented to 
Charles I through 
Sir Thomas Roe, En- 
glish ambassador to 
Turkey, by Cyril Lu- 
car, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, An Ara- 
bic inscription, sey- 
eral centuries old, at 
the back of the table 
of contents, on the 
first leaf of the MS., 
states that it was 
written by the hand 
of Thecla the mar- 
tyr, and given to the 
Patriarchal Chamber 
in the year of the 
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Martyrs 814 (A.D. 1098). Another, and apparently 
an earlier inscription, in Moorish Arabic, declares that 
the book was dedicated to the Patriarchal Chamber at 
Alexandria. But upon neither of these notices can 
much reliance be placed. That the codex was brought 
from Alexandria by Cyril (who had previously been 
patriarch of that see), need not, however, be doubted, 
though Wetstein, on the dubious authority of Matthew 
Muttis of Cyprus, Cyril’s deacon, concluded that it 
came from Mt. Athos. It is now very generally as- 
signed to the beginning or middle of the fifth century. 
The reasons for this are jn part the general style of 
the characters, especially the shape of certain distinc- 
tive letters (e. g. a, 0, &, 7, 0, p, and w), the presence 
of the Eusebian canons (A.D. 268-340 ?), and of the 
Epistle of Marcellinus by Athanasius before the Psalms 
(808 2-378), which place a limit in one direction ; while 
the absence of the Euthalian divisions of the Acts and 
Epistles, and the shortness of the subscriptions appear 
tolerably decisive against a later date than A.D. 450. 
The insertion of Clement’s Epistles points likewise to 
a period when the canon was yet unsettled. These 
were added as parts of the specified number of the 
N. T. books; while the apocryphal Psalms bearing 
the name of Solomon, which the MS. appears to have 
once contained, were separated in the list, as some- 
thing wholly different in point of authority. The lat- 
ter were prohibited by the Council of Laodicea, soon 


after the middle of the fourth century, from being read | 


in the churches; and to this prohibition the MS. is 
conformed, although it treats the epistles of Clement 
80 differently. Wetstein’s and Woide’s objections to 
this date (such as the use of Ozord«oc as a title of 


the Virgin in her song added to the Psalms) are | 
| sentative of that movement: the fundamental idea of 


anachronous. Woide believes that a different hand 


was employed upon it from 1 Cor. v, onward, but this | 


is not clear. The original copyist was not very care- 
ful, and the later corrector was by no means accurate. 
Yet of all the uncials, this holds a rank as one of the 
first value. It contains indeed the itacisms (inter- 


change of « and «, 7 and z,.¢ and ac) common to that | 


period, and certain orthographical peculiarities (e. g. 
xnpewopa, eraBapey, etc.) frequent in the Egyptian 


plausibly explained by Tregelles, who remarks that, 
inasmuch as the text (Matt. xxv, 6) where this MS. 
now begins was the lesson in the Greek Church for 
her festival, the Egyptian scribe may have hastily con- 


cluded that she wrote it (Scrivener, Introd. to N. T. | 
| men away from mere verbal criticism, and from the 


p. 82). . 

The N. T. portion of this Codex was published by 
Woide, from fac-simile letters cast expressly for the 
purpose, under the title “Nov. Test. Grec. e Cod. Alex- 
andr.’ (Lond. 1786, fol.) ; revised by Cowper (Lond. 
1860). The O. T. part was printed from the same 
characters by Baber (4 vols. fol. Lond. 1816-28). On 
its critical value, see Semler, De etate Cod. Alexandr. 


Spohn (Lips. 1788). Comp. Michaelis, Orient. Bidl. 
ix, 166 sq.; Cramer, Beitr. iii, 101-146; Tregelles, in 
Horne’s Introd. ed. 1846, iv, 152 sq., 678; Princeton 
Rev, Jan. 1861; Am. Theol. Rev. July, 1861; Chr. Re- 
membrancer, Apr. 1861; Dietelmaier, Antiquitas Cod. 


Alex. vindicata (Hal. 1739); Jorke, De etate Cod. Alex. | 


(Hal. 1759); Spohn, Notiti« Cod. Alex. (Lpz. 1789) ; 
Stroth, De Cod. Alex. (Hal.1771). See Manuscripts, 
Brexicar. 

ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOLS, a term usually ap- 
plied to the various systems of philosophy and relig- 
ious belief that have characterized or originated among 
the citizens of Alexandria at different periods in its 
history. See ALEXANDRIA. 

I. Pagan.—When Alexander the Great built the 
city of Alexandria, with a determination to make it 
the seat of his empire, he also opened a new mart of 
philosophy, which emulated the fame of Athens itself. 
A general indulgence was granted to Egyptians, Gre- 


‘ 
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cians, Jews, or others, to profess their respective sys- 
tems of philosophy without molestation. The conse- 
quence was that Egypt was soon filled with religious 
and philosophical sectaries of every kind, and particu- 
larly that almost every Grecian sect found an advo- 
cate and professor in Alexandria. The family of the 
Ptolemies, who, after Alexander, obtained the govern- 
ment of Egypt, from motives of policy encouraged this 
new establishment. Ptolemy Lagus, who had obtained 
the crown of Egypt by usurpation, was particularly 
careful to secure the interest of the Greeks in his 
favor, and with this view invited people from every 
part of Greece to settle in Egypt, and removed the 
schools of Athens to Alexandria. Under the patron- 
age, first of the Egyptian princes and afterward of the 
Roman emperors, Alexandria long continued to enjoy 
great celebrity as the seat of learning, and to send 
forth eminent philosophers of every sect to distant 
countries. Philosophy during this period suffered a 
erievous corruption from the attempt which was made 
by philosophers of different sects and countries, Gre- 
cian, Egyptian, and Oriental, to frame from their dif- 
ferent tencts one general system of opinions. The 
respect which had long been universally paid to the 
schools of Greece, and the honors with which they 
were now adorned by the Egyptian princes, induced 
other wise men, and even the Egyptian priests and 
philosophers themselves, to submit to this innovation. 
See PurLosopuy. 

Naturally enough, therefore, the philosophy which 
seems to have obtained most at Alexandria was an 
eclectic teaching, aiming at bringing together the best 
features of every school, and combining them into one 
harmonious aggregate. Antiochus is the best repre- 


his metaphysics consists in asserting that the writings 
of Plato, connected with those of Orpheus and of Py- 
thagoras, form a code of doctrine, a species of revela- 


| tion, given by heaven, and superior to all the attempts 


of human speculation. The eclecticism taught by 
Antiochus was exclusively confined to the doctrines 
of the Greek school. The celebrated Philo (q. v.), 


| who flourished from A.D. 40 to 60, borrowing from 
MSS. The reference to St. Thecla as its writer is | 


the works of Plato a great number of ideas and views, 
endeavored to amalgamate them with the truth con- 
tained in the Old Testament, the traditions of the 
Cabala, and the Essenian philosophy. Philo may be 
said to have spiritualized Judaism by the means of 
Platcnism; and in turning the mind of his country- 


minutia of legal observances, he prepared them, to 
some degree, for the reception of the Gospel. But the 
philosopher whose name is chiefly connected with the 
history of Alexandria is Ammonius Saccas (q. v.), sur- 
named Ogodidaxroc, on account of the beauty of his 
teaching, who was a mystic theosophist, but a theoso- 


| phist who blended his views with polytheism, and en- 
(Hal. 1759); -Woide, Notitia Cod. Alexandr. curavit | 


grafted them there, not on Christianity. Seeing how 
fast the old convictions were vanishing away before 
ideas, feelings, and hopes of a totally different origin, 


he endeavored to renovate philosophy by showing that ° 


on the most important points Plato and Aristotle agree. 
This was the ruling axiom of his theories, which he 
completed in systematizing the Greek demonology by 
the help of elements derived from Egyptian and East- 
ern sources. As soon as the Christian religion became 
the creed of the state, the pagan school of Alexandria 
fellto the ground. It had to maintain, single-handed, 
a desperate struggle against the united forces of Gnos- 


| tic philosophers and of the new religion, which, after 


having originated in an obscure corner of the Roman 
empire, was advancing with rapid strides to the con- 
quest of society. The best accounts of the literary 
history of Alexandria, its pagan schools, libraries, 
philosophy, etc., may be found in M. Matter’s Histoire 
de Vécole d’ Alewandrie (Paris, 2d ed. 3 vols. 8vo) and 
in Simon’s Histovre de Pecole d’ Alewandrie (Paris, 1846, 
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2 vols, 8vo). A rapid and vigorous, but not very 
trustworthy sketch is given in Kingsley’s Alexandria 
and her Schools (Cambridge, 1854, 12mo). 

Il. Jewish.—¥or some time the Jewish Church in 
Alexandria was in close dependence on that of Jeru- 
salem. Both were subject to the civil power of the 
first Ptolemies, and both acknowledged the high-priest 
as their religious head. The persecution of Ptoleny 
Philopator (B.C. 217) occasioned the first political sep- 
aration between the two bodies. From that time the 
Jews of Palestine attached themselves to the fortunes 
of Syria [see ANTIOCHUS THE GREAT]; and the same 
policy which alienated the Palestinian party gave 
unity and decision to the Jews of Alexandria. The 
Septuagint translation, which strengthened the barrier 
of language between Palestine and Egypt, and the 
temple of Leontopolis (B.C. 161), which subjected the 
Egyptian Jews to the charge of schism, widened the 
breach which was thus opened. But the division, 
though marked, was not complete. At the beginning 
of the Christian «ra the Egyptian Jews still paid the 
contributions to the temple-service (Raphall, Hist. of 
Jews, ii, 72). Jerusalem, though its name was fash- 
ioned to a Greek shape, was still the Holy City, the 
metropolis, not of a country but of a people (TepdzroXte, 
Philo, In Flace. §7; Leg. ad Cai. § 36), and the Alex- 
andrians had a synagogue there (Acts vi, 9). The in- 
ternal administration of the Alexandrine Church was 
independent of the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem; but re- 
spect survived submission. 

There were, however, other causes which tended to 
produce at Alexandria a distinct form of the Jewish 
character and faith. The religion and philosophy of 
that restless city produced an effect upon the people 
more powerful than the influence of politics or com- 
merce. Alexander himself symbolized the spirit with 
which he wished to animate his new capital by found- 
ing a temple of Isis side by side with the temples of 
the Grecian gods (Arr. iii, 1). ‘The creeds of the East 
and West were to coexist in friendly union; and in 
after-times the mixed worship of Serapis (comp. Gib- 
bon, ¢. xxviii; Smith, Dict. of Class. Geogr. i, 98) was 
characteristic of the Greek kingdom of Egypt (August. 
De Civ. Des, xviii, 5; S. maximus Lgyptiorum Deus). 
This catholicity of worship was further combined with 
the spread of universal learning. The same monarchs 
who favored the worship of Serapis (Clem. Al. Protr. 
iv, § 48) founded and embellished the museum and 
library; and part of the library was deposited in the 
Serapeum. The new faith and the new literature led 
to a common issue, and the Egyptian Jews necessarily 
imbibed the spirit which prevailed around them. 

The Jews were, indeed, peculiarly susceptible of the 
influences to which they were exposed. They pre- 
sented from the first a capacity for Eastern or Western 
development. To the faith and conservatism of the 
Oriental they united the activity and energy of the 
Greek. The mere presence of Hellenic culture could 
not fail to call into play their powers of speculation, 
which were hardly repressed by the traditional legal- 
ism of Palestine (comp. Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. p. 293 
sq.): and the unchanging element of divine revelation, 
which they always retained, enabled them to harmon- 
ize new thought with old belief. But while the inter- 
course of the Jew and Greek would have produced the 
same general consequences in any case, Alexandria 
was peculiarly adapted to ensure their full effect. The 
result of the contact of Judaism with the many creeds 
which were current there must haye been speedy and 
powerful. The earliest Greek fragment of Jewish 
writing which has been preserved (about 160 B.C.) 
[see AnisropuLus] contains large Orphic quotations, 
which had been already moulded into a Jewish form 
(comp. Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. p. 370); and the at- 
tempt thus made to connect the most ancient Hellenic 
traditions with the law was often repeated afterward. 
Nor was this done in the spirit of bold forgery. Or- 
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pheus, Muszus, and the Sibyls appeared to stand in 
some remote period anterior to the corruptions of poly- 
theism, as the witnesses of a primeval revelation and 
of the teaching of nature, and thus it seemed excusa- 
ble to attribute to them a knowledge of the Mosaic 
doctrines. The third book of the Sibyllines (cir. B.C. 
150) is the most valuable relic of this pseudo-Hellenic 
literature, and shows how far the conception of Juda- 
ism was enlarged to meet the wider views of the re- 
ligious condition of heathendom which was opened by 
a more intimate knowledge of Greek thought ; though 
the later Apocalypse of Ezra [see Espras, 4] exhibits 
a marked reaction toward the extreme exclusiveness 
of former times. 

But the indirect influence cf Greek literature and 
philosophy produced still greater effects upon the 
Alexandrine Jews than the open conflict and combi- 
nation of religious dogmas. The literary school of 
Alexandria was essentially critical and not creative. 
For the first time men labored to collect, revise, and 
classify all the records of the past. Poets trusted to 
their learning rather than to their imagination. Lan- 
guage became a study; and the legends of early my- 
thology were transformed into philosophic mysteries, 
The Jews took a vigorous share in these new studies. 
The caution against writing, which became a settled 
law in Palestine, found no favor in Egypt. Numerous 
authors adapted the history of the Patriarchs, of Moses, 
and of the Kings to classical models (Euseb. Prep. 
Ev. ix, 17-39. Eupolemus, Artapanus [? ], Demetrius, 
Aristzeus, Cleodemus or Malchas, ‘‘a prophet’). A 
poem which bears the name of Phocylides gives in 
verse various precepts of Leviticus (Daniel, sec. LXX, 
Apolog. p. 512 sq. Rome, 1772); and several large 
fragments of a ‘‘ tragedy” in which Ezekiel (cir. B.C. 
110) dramatized the Exodus have been preserved by 
Kusebius (1. ¢.), who also quotes numerous passages 
in heroic verse from the elder Philo and Theodotus. 
This classicalism of style was a symptom and a cause 
of classicalism of thought. The same Aristobulus who 
gave currency to the Judeo-Orphic verses endeavored 
to show that the Pentateuch was the real source of 
Greek philosophy (Euseb. Prep. Ev. xiii, 12; Clem. 
Al. Strom. vi, 98). 

The proposition thus enunciated was thoroughly con- 
genial to the Alexandrine character; and henceforth 
it was the chief object of Jewish speculation to trace 
out the subtle analogies which were supposed to exist 
between the writings of Moses and the teaching of the 
schools. The circumstances under which the philo- 
sophical studies first gained a footing at Alexandria 
favored the attempt. For some time the practical 
sciences reigned supreme, and the issue of these was 
scepticism (Matter, Hist. de l’école d’ Alem. iii, 162 sq.). 
Then at length the clear analysis and practical moral- 
ity of the Peripatetics found ready followers, and, in 
the strength of the reaction, men eagerly trusted to 
those splendid ventures with which Plato taught them 
to be content till they could gain a surer knowledge 
(Phed. p. 85). To the Jew this surer knowledge 
seemed to be already given, and the belief in the ex- 
istence of a spiritual meaning underlying the letter of 
Scripture was the great principle on which all his in- 
vestigations rested. The facts were supposed to be 
essentially symbolic; the language the veil (or some- 
times the mask) which partly disguised from common 
sight the truths which it enwrapped. In this way a 
twofold object was gained. It became possible to 
withdraw the Supreme Being (76 6y, 6 wy) from im- 
mediate contact with the material world, and to apply 
the narratives of the Bible to the phenomena of the 
soul. It is impossible to determine the process by 
which these results were embodied ; but, as in parallel 
cases, they seem to haye been shaped gradually in the 
minds of the mass, and not fashioned at once by one 
great teacher. Even in the Sept. there are traces of 
an endeavor to interpret the anthropomorphic imagery 
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of the Hebrew text [see Sepruacinr], and there can 
be no doubt that the Commentaries of Aristobulus 
gave some form and consistency to the allegoric sys- 
tem. In the time of Philo (B.C. 20-A.D. 50) the 
theological and interpretative systems were evidently 
fixed even in many of their details, and he appears in 
both cases only to have collected and expressed the 
popular opinions of his countrymen. See Pirro. 

In each of these great forms of speculation—the 
theological and the exegetical—Alexandrianism has 
an important bearing upon the apostolic writings. 
But the doctrines which are characteristic of the Alex- 
andrian school were by no means peculiar to it. The 
same causes which led to the formation of wider 
views of Judaism in Egypt, acting under greater re- 
straint, produced corresponding results in Palestine. 
A doctrine of the Word (J/emra), and a system of 
mystical interpretation grew up within the rabbinic 
schools, which bear a closer analogy to the language 
of the Apostle John and to the “allegories” of Paul 
than the speculations of Philo. See Locos. 

The speculative doctrines which thus worked for the 
general reception of Christian doctrine were also em- 
bodied in a form of society which was afterward trans- 
ferred to the Christian Church. Numerous bodies of 
ascetics (Therapeute), especially on the borders of 
Lake Mareotis, devoted themselves to a life of cease- 
less discipline and study. See THrErapEuTx%, Un- 
like the Essenes, who present the corresponding phase 
in Palestinian life, they abjured society and labor, and 
often forgot, as it is said, the simplest wants of nature 
in the contemplation of the hidden wisdom of the 
Scriptures (Philo, De Vit. Contempl. throughout). The 
description which Philo gives of their occupation and 
character seemed to Eusebius to present so clear an 
image of Christian virtues that he claimed them as 
Christians ; and there can be no doubt that some of 
the forms of monasticism were shaped upon the model 
of the Therapeutea (Euseb. H. £. ii, 16). 

At the beginning of the second century the number 
of Christians at Alexandria must have been very 
large, and the great leaders of Gnosticism (q. v.) wlio 
arose there (Basilides, Valentinus) exhibit an exav- 
geration of the tendency of the Church. But the later 
forms of Alexandrine speculation, the strange varieties 
of Gnosticism, the progress of the catechetical school, 
the development of Neoplatonism, the various phases 
of the Arian controversy, belong to the history of the 
Church and to the history of philosophy. To the last 
Alexandria fulfilled its mission; and we still owe 
much to the spirit of its great.-teachers, which in later 
ages struggled, not without success, against the stern- 
er systems of the West. —Smith, Dict. of Bible, i, 46. 

See Kirchbaum, D. Jiidische y lexandrinismus (Lpz. 
1841); Diihne, Geschichtliche Darstellung der Jidisch- 
Alexandrinischen Religions -Philosophie (Halle, 1834) ; 
Gfrérer, Philo, und die Jidisch-Alexandrinische Theoso- 
phie (Stuttgart, 1835). To these may be added, Ewald, 
Gesch. des Volkes Israel (Gottingen, 1852), iv, 250 sq., 
393 sq.; Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums (Leipzig, 1857), 
i, 344 sq., 388 sq.; Schaff, Hist. of the Church, § 126. 

Il. Christian.—The Christian school of Alexandria 
at first aimed only at the instruction of converts from 
heathenism, and the instruction was catechetical. It 
was afterward developed into a theological seminary. 
Jerome dates its origin from the time of St. Mark, but 
there is no authority for his statement. Eusebius 
(ist. Eccl. vy, 10) states that it had existed from “ an- 
cient times ;’’ but the first definite account dates from 
about 181, when Pantenus, a philosopher who had 
abandoned first Stoicism and then Platonism, and had 
been a Christian missionary in India, commenced lec- 
turing in Alexandria (Euseb, loc. cit.). Whether 
Athenagoras, a philosopher who embraced Christianity 
about the middle of the 2d century, and who is called 
by Philip of Sida (see Dodwell, Dissert. in Iren. Oxon. 
1689, p. 488, 497) a predecessor of Panteenus, was ever 
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at Alexandria, is extremely doubtful. 
of Philip of Sida is not very trustworthy, and the si- 
lence of Eusebius, and Athenagoras’s way of teaching, 
which is by no means Alexandrine, speak against it. 
About A.D, 190 Clement became assistant to Pantee- 
nus, and, about 203, head of the school. Origen be- 
came connected with the school as teacher when only 
a youth of 18 years, and he labored then, with some 
brief interruptions, until 232, when he was expelled 
from Alexandria. In the later years of his stay at 
Alexandria he was assisted by his disciple and succes- 
sor Heraclas, who subsequently became bishop of 
Alexandria. Heraclas was stcceeded by Dionysius, 
also a disciple of Origen, and later, likewise a bishop 
of Alexandria. The celebrity of the Alexandrian 
school continued for some time after the death of Dio- 
nysius, notwithstanding the rival institution which 
arose at Caesarea Palestine, and which was for some 
time conducted by Origen. It did not cease until the 
close of the fourth century. 

Of the history of the school after the death of Dio- 
nysius we are, however, but imperfectly informed, 
Eusebius (//, £. vii, 32) names among the successors 
of Dionysius only Achillas, whose name is wholly 
omitted by Philip of Sida, and who, at all events, was 
less prominent than Pierius, who is mentioned by 
Philip and by Photius (Cod. 118). The names of 
Theognostus and Serapion are given as principals of 
the school only by Philip. It is possible, as Philip 
states, that about the close of the third century the 
Alexandrian bishop and martyr, Peter (Euseb. H. £. 
vii, 32), gave catechetical instruction, and later, about 
the middle of the fourth century, an Alexandrian 
monk, Macarius. Arius, the originator of Arianism, 
seems to have likewise been for some time principal 
of the school. The name of the learned and pious 
Didymus is mentioned as an Alexandrian catechist 
not only by Philip, but by Sozomen CH, £. iii, 15) 
and Rufin (H. £. ii, 7), and there is reason to believe 
that he presided over the school during the long period 
from 340 to 395. His assistant in later years, and his 
successor as catechist, was Rhodon, the teacher of 
Philip of Sida, and his withdrawal from Alexandria 
to Sida about 395 led, according to the testimony of 
Philip, to the close of the Alexandrian school. It is 
more probable that other causes had a greater share 
in bringing about this event. The controversies con- 
cerning Origen, and later, concerning Nestorianism 
and Monophysitism, in which the Alexandrian spirit 
degenerated and became extinct; the complete vic- 
tory of Christianity, which diminished the number of 
adult converts and lessened the need of catechetical 
instruction for adults, and the prosperous development 
of Christian science, gradually undermined the prom- 
inent position of the Alexandrian school in the Church. 
It again became what it had been at the beginning, a 
school in which children received catechetical instruc- 
tion. 

In the best days of the school the number of stu- 
dents was very great, but it seems never to have had 
buildings or endowments. The head master chose his 
own assistants ; the teachers were paid only by presents 
from the scholars ; ; and the students lodged where they 
could. The manner of teaching was as in-the schools 
of the ancient philosophers, accommodated in many 
cases to the needs of individuals, and frequently it was 
catechetical. Whoever wished it received instruction 
in philosophy also. In general the instruction was 
related to the Christian Gnosis, as milk to more sub- 
stantial food. It did not depart from the plainness of 
faith ; and the speculative doctrines of the essence of 
God, the origin of the world, the relation of reason to 
revelation, were excluded (Strom. v, 685). Probably 
what is contained in the Cohortatio of Clement consti- 
tuted the contents of his introductory catechetical lec- 
tures; and it was followed by instructions in a pious, 
moral life, as we find them in the Padagogus, and by 
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a discussion of the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. To impart a more profound ‘gnostic’ in- 
sight into Christianity, he reserved for private con- 
versations. The following chronological list of the 
catechists is given in Guerike, De Schola Alexandrina 
(Halle, 1824-25, 2 pts.): 


YEARS. PRINCIPALS. ASSISTANTS. 
160*-181* | Athenagoras.t 
181*-190* | Panteenus. 
190*-203* | Panteenus. Clement. 
203 Panteenus Clement. 
203 -206* | Origen. 
206 -211* | Panteenus Clement. | Origen. 
211*-213* | Clement. Origen. 
213* Origen. 
213*-232 | Origen. Heraclas. 
232 Heraclas. 
233 -265* | Dionysius. 
265*-280* | Pierius.* 


280*-282* | Pierius.* Achillas.t 


252*-250* | Theognostus.* Achillas.t 
200* Theognostus.* 

290 -295* | Serapion.t 

295*312 | Peter Martyr.* 

313 —320* | Arius.* 

320*-330* 

330*-340* | Macarius.t 

3840*-390* | Didymus. 

890-305 | Didymus. Rhodo.* 
395 | Rhodo.* 


* This sign denotes probability as regards the dates and the 
persons to which it is affixed. + The cross denotes doubt. 

Schaff gives the following brief but clear account 
of the influence of the Alexandrian school on theolo- 
gy: ‘‘ From this school proceeded a peculiar theology, 
the most learned and genial representatives of which 
were Clement and Origen. This theology is, on the 
one hand, a regenerated Christian form of the Alex- 
andrian Jewish religious philosophy of Philo; on the 
other, a Catholic counterpart and a positive refutation 
of the heretical Gnosis, which reached its height also 
in Alexandria but half a century earlier. The Alex- 
andrian theology aims at a reconciliation of Christian- 
ity with philosophy, or, subjectively speaking, of pistis 
with the gnosis ; but it seeks this union upon the basis 
of the Bible and the doctrine of the Church. Its cen- 
tre, therefore, is the Logos, viewed as the sum of all 
reason and all truth, before and after the incarnation. 
Clement came from the Hellenic philosophy to the 
Christian faith ; Origen, conversely, was led by faith 
tospeculation, The former was an aphoristic thinker, 
the latter a systematic, The one borrowed ideas from 
various systems; the other followed more the track 
of Platonism. But both are Christian philosophers 
and churchly gnostics. As Philo, long before them, 
in the same city, had combined Judaism with Grecian 
culture, so now they carried Grecian culture into 
Christianity. This, indeed, the apologists and con- 
troversialists of the second century had already done 
as far back as Justin the ‘ philosopher,’ But the Alex- 
andrians were more learned and Jiberal-minded, and 
made much freer use of the Greek philosophy. They 
saw in it, not sheer error, but in one view a gift of 
God, and a theoretical schoolmaster for Christ, like the 
law in the practical sphere. Clement compares it to 
a wild olive-tree, which can be ennobled by faith; 
Origen (in the fragments of an epistle to Gregory 
Thaumaturgus) to the jewels which the Israelites took 
with them out of Egypt, and turned into ornaments 
for their sanctuary, though they also wrought them 
into the golden calf. It is not necessarily an enemy 
to the truth, but may, and should be its handmaid, 
and at least neutralize the attacks against it. The 
elements of truth in the heathen philosophy they at- 
tributed partly to the secret operation of the Logos in 
the world of reason, partly to acquaintance with the 
Jewish philosophy, the writings of Moses and the 
prophets. So with the Gnostic heresy. The Alex- 
andrians did not successively condemn it, but recog- 
nised the desire for deeper religious knowledge which 
lay at its root, and sought to meet this desire with 
a wholesome supply from the Bible itself. To the 
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yreote Pevduvupoc they opposed a yrviore adnburh. 
Their maxim was, in the words of Clement, ‘No faith 
without knowledge, no knowledge without faith ;’ or, 
‘Unless you believe, you will not understand’ (Isa. 
vii, 9, in the Sept. tay pa) miorebonre, ode fo) ovYTTE). 
Faith and knowledge have the same substance, the 
saving truth of God, revealed in the Holy Scriptures, 
and faithfully handed down by the Church; they dif 
fer only in form. Knowledge is our consciousness of 
the deeper ground and consistency of faith. The 
Christian knowledge, however, is also a gift of grace, 
and has its condition in a holy life. The ideal of a 
Christian gnostic includes the perfect love as well as 
the perfect knowledge of God. Clement describes him 
as one ‘who, growing gray in the study of the Scrip- 
tures, and preserving the orthodoxy of the apostles 
and the Church, lives strictly according to the Gospel.’ 
The Alexandrian theology is intellectual, profound, 
stirring, and full of fruitful germs of thought, but 
rather unduly idealistic and spiritualistic, and, in ex- 
egesis, loses itself in arbitrary allegorical fancies. In 
its efforts to reconcile revelation and philosophy, it 
took up, like Philo, many foreign elements, especially 
of the Platonic and Gnostic stamp, and wandered into 
views which a later and more orthodox, but more nar- 
row-minded and less productive age, condemned as 
heresies, not appreciating the immortal service of this 
school to its own and after times” (story of the Chris- 
tian Church, § 126). 

A full account of the (Christian) Alexandrian 
school is given in the Am. Bib. Repos. Jan. 1834, art. 
i; and its doctrines, and their influence on Christian- 
ity, in the same journal, April, 1834, art. i. See also 
Herzog, Real-Encyclopddic, i, 239 sq.; Michaelis, De 
Schol. Aler, ete. (Halle, 1739); Neander, Ch. Hist. i, 
527-557 ; Hist. of Dogmas, i, 62 sq.; Mosheim, Comm. 
ii, 166; Prat, Histoire de UVéclectisme Alexandrine con- 
sidéré dans sa Lutte avec le Christianisme (Lyon, 1843, 
2 vols. 8vo); comp. Prof. Jowett, Philo and St. Paul ; 
St. Paul's Epistles to the Thessalonians, etc. (London, 
1855), i, 8363 sq. Other treatises, bearing more or less 
directly upon the subject, are the following: Teuer- 
lein, De ratione docendi thealegiam in schola Aleran- 
drina (Gotting. 1756); Hilscher, De Schola Alexan- 
drina (Lips. 1776); Ritter, Gesch. d. christl. Philos. i, 
421 sq.; Hasselbach, De schola que Alex. floruit (Stet- 
tin, 1826); Henry, Lpit. of Hist. of Philos. (from the 
French), i, 207-220; Hase, Hist. of Chr. Ch. (Am. ed.), 
§ 85; Weichmann, De schola Origenis sacra (Viteb. 
1744). 

ALEXANDRIAN VERSION, another name for 
the SEPTUAGINT (q. V.). 

Alexandrium (Ade£dvdoeov), a place frequent- 
ly referred to by Josephus as having been originally 
built by Alexander (hence, doubtless, the name), ap- 
parently Janneus (Ant. xiii, 16, 3), on a hill near Co- 
ree (q. v.), toward Jericho (Ant. xiv, 3, 4); fortified 
by Alexander the son of Aristobulus (Ant. xiy, 5, 2; 
War, i, 8, 2), and demolished by Gabinius (Ant. xiv, 
5,4; War, i, 8, 5), but again restored by Herod (Ant. 
xiv, 15,4). It was the burial-place of the founder’s 
family, and here accordingly the bodies of Herod’s 
sons, Alexander and Aristobulus, were removed by 
night for interment (Ané. xvi, 11, 7; War, i, 17, 6). 
It has been identified by Schultz (Ritter, Hrdk. xv, 
452-454) as the modern villaze Ke/r /stuna, about four 
miles S.E. of Shiloh, containing the ruins of an an- 
cient castle built with very large stones (Van de Velde, 
Memoir, p. 284). 

Alexandroschéné (for ’AXeEdvCpou oxenrvy, AL 
erander’s tent), a place mentioned in the Jerusalem 
Ttinerary as 12 R. miles from Tyre, and the same dis- 
tance from Ecdippa; evidently the ruin now called 
Tskanderuna, at the southern foot of Ras el-Abiad on 


| the Mediterranean. 


Alexas (Ade&de, contracted from Alexander, q. 


ALEXIANS 1 
y.), a favorite of Herod the Great, and by his influence 
the husband of Salome (Josephus, Ant. xvii, 1, 1; 
War, i, 28, 6), by whom he had a son, also named 
Alexas, and married to Cypros, a daughter of Antipa- 
ter (Ant, xviii, 5,4). See Heropran Famivy. 

Alexians, or ‘‘ Brethren and Sisters of St. Alex- 
ius,” so called from their patron saint, Alexius, said to 
have been a Roman senator of the fifth century, who 
gave up the world for a life of poverty and celibacy. 
They were also called Crviires, and a fuller ac- 
count of them will be found under that title. 

Alexius. See ALExrAns. 

Alfred rare Great, king of England, was born in 
849, his parents being Ethelwulf, king of the West 
Saxons, and Asburga, his first wife. He mounted 
the throne in 871, and during the thirty years in 
which he held the reins of government he experi- 
enced the greatest vicissitudes of fortune. As king, 
he was a great benefactor of the Church; he built 
many monasteries and churches, and founded the 
University of Oxford, which has been, under God, 
through all ages, the main support of the true faith in 
that kingdom. He died in November, A.D. 900, be- 
ing then fifty-one years old. Besides drawing learn- 
ed men to his court, Alfred himself was devoted to let- 
ters. He translated Boethius, De Consolatione (pub- 
lished by Cordale, London, 1829, 8vo). Several other 
works are attributed to Alfred; among them, 1. A 
Saxon Paraphrase of the History of Bede, given in the 
Cambridge edition of Bede’s History (1722, fol.) :—2. 
Various Laws relating to the Church, contained in the 
same work (Appendix) :—3. A Saxon Translation of 
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the Liber Pastoralis of St. Gregory (in MS. at Cam- 
bridge) :—4. The Psalter of David, partly translated 
into Saxon (printed at London, with the Latin text, in 
1640, 4to):—5. Anglo-Saxon Z’ranslation of Orosius 
(given at the end of Pauli’s ‘‘ Life of Alfred,” in Bohn’s 
Library). He is also said to have translated the Four 
Dialogues of St. Gregory, which are lost.—Powell, Life 
of Alfred the Great (Lond. 1634, 12mo); Cave, Hist. 
Lit, anno 871; Weisz, Geschichte Alfred’s (Schaffhau- 
sen, 1852, 8vo); Pauli, Life of Alfred (Berl. 1851), 
trans. by Thorp (Lond. 1853, 12mo). 

Algeria, a country of Northern Africa, which 
forms now (since 1830) a French possession. Its area 
is about 150,000 square miles; population, in 1858, 
8,250,000, most of whom are Mohammedans. The 
European population has rapidly increased since 1830. 
In 1832 it was only 5919 souls; in 1856, 155,607, 
among whom were 86,969 French, and 42,569 Span- 
iards. Among the Europeans were, in 1857, about 
10,000 Protestants, with eleven clergymen. ‘The rest 
are mostly Roman Catholics, who have one bishopric 
at Algiers. There are several convents, among which 
a large agricultural and educational institution of the 
Trappists is celebrated. There were, in 1855, 178 
boys’ and 119 girls’ schools, with 10,672 boys and 
8986 girls. Four towns had Arabic-French schools, 
with 400 scholars. An Association of St. Louis was 
formed in 1859 for the civilization of the Mohamme- 
dans, and had commenced the publication of an Arabic 
paper, Birgys Barys (the Eagle of Paris).—Schem's 
Ecclesiastical Year-book for 1859; Behaghel, L’ Algérie 
(Par. 1865). See Arrica. 
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Al’gum, a transposed form (2 Chron. ii, 8; ix, 10, 
11) of the Heb. term ALmuce (q. v.). 


Ali’ah, a less correct form (1 Chron. i, 51) of the 
name ALVAH (q. Y.). 


Ali’an, a less correct form (1 Chron. i, 40) of the 
name ALYAN (q. V.). 


Alien (AA, ger, also 923, nekar’, or "33, nokri’, 
both meaning stranger, as often rendered ; a\Ndrou0c), 
a foreigner, or person born in another country, and 
not having the usual rights and privileges of the citi- 
zens of the country in which he lives. Among the 
Hebrews there were two classes of persons denom- 
inated thus: 1. The proper aliens (QA), those who 
were strangers generally, and who possessed no land- 
ed property, though they might have purchased houses; 


sojourners), i. e. strangers dwelling in another country 
without being naturalized (Lev. xxii, 10; Psa. xxxix, 
12). Both of these classes were to be treated with 
kindness, and were to enjoy the same rights with oth- 
er citizens (Lev. xix, 33, 34; Deut. x, 19; xxiii, 7; 
xxiv, 17). Strangers might be naturalized, or per- 
mitted to enter into the congregation of the Lord, by 
submitting to circumcision and renouncing idolatry 
(Deut. xxiii, 1-8). 

The Edomites and Egyptians were capable of be- 
coming citizens of Israel after the third generation. 
It appears also that other nations were not entirely 
excluded from being incorporated with the people of 
Israel, But the Ammonites and Moabites, in conse- 
quence of the hostile disposition which they had man- 
ifested to the Israelites in the wilderness, were abso- 


2. Those less properly so called (O73 W4M, -toshabim’, 


lutely excluded from the right of citizenship (Michaelis, 
Mos. Recht, § 63). A 
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Tn the earlier periods of the Hebrew state, persons 
who were natives of another country, but who had 
come, either from choice or necessity, to take up their 
residence among the Hebrews, appear to have been 
placed in favorable circumstances. At a later period, 
viz., the reigns of David and Solomon, they were com- 
pelled to labor on the religious edifices which were 
erected by those princes (2 Chron. ii, 1, 17, 18, comp. 
with 1 Chron. xxii, 2). These, however, were prob- 
ably prisoners of war (Jahn, Bibl. Archeol. § 181). 
See CirIzENSHIP ; GENTILE. 

The term alien is used figuratively in Eph. ii, 12, to 
denote those persons who were without Christ, and 
who had no interest in the blood of the covenant. See 
ADOPTION. 

Alisgéma (a\icynpa), a Hellenistic word (Ste- 
phens, Thes. Gr. s. v.) which occurs in Acts xv. 20, 
Auth. Vers. “pollution” (comp. ver. 29 and 1 Cor. 
viii), with reference to meat sacrificed to idols, and 
there means dejilement, pollution. The apostle in 
these passages alludes to the customs of the Gentiles, 
among whom, after a sacrifice had been concluded and 
a portion of the victim had been assigned to the priests, 
it was usual to hold a sacrificial feast in honor of the 
god, on which occasion they ate the residue of the 
flesh (comp. Homer, Odys. iii, 470). This feast might 
take place either in the temple or in a private house 
(see Smith’s Dict. of Class. Ant. s. v. Sacrificium). 
But there were many who, from need or avarice, salt- 
ed and laid up the remnants for future use (Theoph. 
Char. ¢. x), or even gave them to the butchers to sell 
jn the shambles (Schéttg. Hor. Heb. ad Act. xv, 20; 
1 Cor. viii). This flesh, having been offered to idols, 
was held in abomination by the Jews; and they con- 
sidered not only those who had been present at these 
feasts, but also those who ate the flesh which had been 
offered up, when afterward exposed for sale in the 
shambles, as infected by the contagion of idolatry 
(q. v.). The council at Jerusalem, therefore, at the 
suggestion of James, directed that converts should re- 
fuse all invitations to such feasts, and abstain from 
the use of all such meat, that no offence might be given 
to those Christians who had been Jews. See Kuindl, 
ad Act. xv, 20.—Kitto, s.v. Comp. Decrer. 

Alkali, the oxide or carbonate of one of the metallic 
bases, having a strong caustic power; usually applied 
to soda, potash, and ammonia. Of these substances 
the Hebrews appear to have been acquainted with two 
forms (see Thomson’s Land and Book, ii, 302), concern- 
ing which we translate from Winer, li, 9 sq. 

1, Mineral alkali seems to have been designated by 
the term ne’ther (M3, ‘‘nitre,” Prov. xxv, 20; Jer. 
li, 22; viroov, Attic Nirooy). It was found at all 
times in large quantities in two lakes of the valley of 
the Nile west of the river (Strabo, xvii, 803; Plin. 
xxxi, 46), and is still obtained there from the water 
under the name of natrum (Paulus, Sammi. v, 182 sq. ; 
Forskal, Flor. 42g. p. 45; Andréossy, in the Memoires 
sur lV Egypte, ii, 27 sq.; comp. Descript. de ? Egypte, 
xii, 1 sq.; Hasselquist, Revsen, p. 548). The Egyp- 
tians used nitre for embalming dead bodies (Herod. ii, 
87); it was also employed instead of soap for washing 
(Jer. ii, 22; comp. Jerome, ad Prov. xxv, 20), as still 
appears to be customary in Egypt (Hasselquist, ut 
sup.; Forskal, Flor. p. 46). The property of this min- 
eral, when dissolved in vinegar, of effervescing and 
losing its cleansing power, is alluded to in Proy. xxv, 
20. (See generally Michaelis, Comment. in Soc. Gott. 
prelect. Brem. 177, p. 134 sq.; Beckmann, Gesch. d. 
Erfind. v, 517 sq.) See Nirre. 

2. Vegetable alkali is denoted by the Hebrew term 
borith’ (nnn, “soap,” Jer. ii, 22; Mal. iii, 2), and 
by the Greeks and Romans likewise mitre (comp. Plin. 
xxxi, 46). It was obtained by water (lye) from the 
ashes of the soap-wash (Arabic hal), of which Forskal 
(flor. p. Ixiv sq., 54 sq., ne foun? yarious kinds in 
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Egypt, e. g. the Salsola kali, or the Mesembryantheum 
nodiflorum of Linneus (comp. Hasselquist, Reiscn, p. 
225; Rafrenan Delile, Flora Avg. illustr. in the De- 
script. de Egypte, xix, 81; see Oken, Botan. ii, i, 
084; ii, 856; Schkuhr, Botan. Handb. i, 174 sq.). The 
saline plants indigenous in Palestine from which bo- 
rith was obtained were also, according to the Talmud- 
ists (see Celsii Hierobot. i, 450) and Jerome (in loc. 
Jer.), called by the same name, and are the same as 
those called by the Arabs ashnan. Of these plants 
Rauwolf (feisen, p. 37) found in Syria two species; 
one was a thick bushy shrub, with numerous slender 
branches, surmounted by thick tufts, and furnished 
with narrow pointed leaves; the other in stem and 
top resembles ‘‘ sheep-dew,” with thick ash-colored 
roots (see his figures of each under Nos. 37, 38). The 
distinction of the various kinds of Oriental saline 
plants requires a new botanical treatment (Kitto, 
Phys. Geogr. of Holy Land, p. cclxvii; Pliny, xix, 
18, mentions among the plants growing in Syria one 
‘‘ which yields a juice useful for washing wool,” under 
the name vadicula, Gr. orpotStoy, comp. Dioscorides, 
ii, 198; Beckmann, Gesch. d. Erfind. iv, 18 sq. ; Spren- 
gel, ad Dioscor. ii, 478, regards this as no other than 
the Saponaria officinalis). Formerly, as at the present 
day (Rauwolf, ut sup.; Arvieux, Reisen, ii, 163; Be- 
lon, in Paulus’s Samml. iv, 151), the ashes of these 
plants formed an important article of commerce in 
Oriental markets (thus their name al-kali is Arabic) ; 
and it is not only employed (in the form of lye or soap) 
as a means of cleansing clothes and the skin (Jer. ii, 
22; Mal. iii, 2; Job ix, 30), but also in the reduction 
of metals, e. g. silver and lead (Isa. i, 25), and in the 
manufacture of glass (comp. generally Celsius, i, 449 
sq.; Michaelis, Commentat. ut sup.). See Soap. 
Alkoran. See Koran, 


Allah (contracted from the Arabic al ilah, ‘‘ the 
God’”’), the usual name for God among the Mohamme- 
dans. It is commonly used in connection with one or 
several of the 99 epithets or attributes of God. 

Allah. See Oa. 

Allan, Wr1ii1AM (Cardinal), born in Lancashire in 
1532, and educated at Oriel College, Oxford, where he 
afterward became, in Queen Mary’s time, principal 
of St. Mary’s Hall, and was also made canon of York. 
At Queen Elizabeth’s accession he retreated to Lou- 
vain, and then became professor at Douay, canon of 
Cambray and Rheims, and lastly, in 1587, he was 
made cardinal-priest of St. Martin’s in Rome, and in 
1588 archbishop of Mechlin. He was very active in 
collecting the English Romanists abroad into one body, 
and in establishing a college, first at Douay and then 
at Rheims. His zeal against Queen Elizabeth show- 
ed itself in two bitter works, which he published be- 
fore the invasion of England by the Spaniards, en- 
couraging King Philip to that enterprise, and urging 
the subjects of Queen Elizabeth to consider themselves 
absolved from their allegiance, and to execute the pa- 
pal ban dethroning Elizabeth and putting Philip IT in 
her stead. This treason greatly embittered the Eng- 
lish people against Allan, and the Earl of Arundel was 
afterward condemned to death for corresponding with 
him. He died at Rome in 1594, and the Jesuits were 
charged with poisoning him. They, in turn, charged 
the crime against Dr. Lewis, bishop of Cassona, who, 


| they said, hoped to succeed Allan as English cardinal. 


—Hook, Eccl. Biog. i, 103; Collier, Eccl. Hist. vii, 180. 

Allatius, Leo (Leo Allacci in Italian), was born in 
1586 of Greek parents in the island of Chio, went to 
Rome in 1600, and studied at the Greek College in that 
city. When his course of studies was completed, Ber- 
nard Justiniani, bishop of Anglona, selected him for his 
grand-vicar. In 1621 Pope Gregory XV sent him into 
Germany to bring to Rome the Palatinate Library of 
Heidelberg, and Alexander VII made him librarian 
of the Vatican in 1661. He died in January, 1669, 
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aged eighty-three, having founded several colleges in 
his native island. According to Niceron, he was in- 
defatigable in his labors, and possessed a prodigious 
memory, stored with every kind of knowledge, but he 
wanted judgment and critical acumen. A list of his 
writings may be found in Niceron, Mémoires, viii, 10. 
The most important of them are, 1. De Ecclesia Occi- 
dent. et Orient. Perpetua Consensione (Cologne, 1648, 
Ato) :—2. De utriusque Keel. etc. in dogmate de Purgato- 
rio Consensione (Rome, 1655, 8vo0):—3. De Libris Eccl. 
Grecorum (Paris, 1645, 8vo):—4. De Templis Greco- 
rum recentioribus (Cologne, 1645, 8vo) :—5. Gracie Or- 
thodore Scriptores (Rome, 1652, 2 vols. 4to):—6. De 
Octavo Synodo Photiana (Francf. 1666, 4to). 

Allegory (a@\Anyopia) occurs in the Bible only in 
the participial form, a@\Anyopotpevoc, allegorized (Gal. 
iv, 24), where the apostle cites the history of the free- 
born Isaac and the slave-born Ishmael, and only speaks 
of it as allegorically applied. Allegories themselves 
are, however, of frequent occurrence in Scripture. 

An allegory has been sometimes considered as only 
a lengthened metaphor; at other times as a continua- 
tion of metaphors. But, according to its original and 
proper meaning, as shown by its derivation, the term 
denotes a representation of one thing which is intended 
to excite the representation of another thing. In most 
allegories the immediate representation is made in the 
form of a narrative; and, since it is the object of the 
allegory itself to convey a moral, not a historic truth, 
the narrative is commonly fictitious. The immediate 
representation is understood from the words of the al- 
legory ; the ultimate representation depends upon the 
immediate representation applied to the proper end. 
The interpretation of the former is commonly called 
the grammatical or the literal interpretation, although 
we should speak more correctly in calling it the verbal 
interpretation, since, in the plainest narratives, even 
in narratives not designed for moral application, the 
use of words is never restricted to their mere literal 
senses. [very parable is a kind of allegory ; e. g. in 
_ the parable of the sower (Luke viii, 5-15) we have a 
plain narrative—a statement of a few simple and intel- 
ligible facts, such, probably, as had fallen within the 
observation of the persons to whom our Saviour ad- 
dressed himself, followed by the explanation or alle- 
gorical interpretation. The impressive and pathetic 
allegory addressed by Nathan to David affords a sim- 
ilar instance of an allegorical narrative accompanied 
with its explanation (2 Sam. xii, 1-14). Allegories 
thus accompanied constitute a kind of simile, in both 
parts of which the words themselves are construed 
either literally or figuratively, according to the re- 
spective use of them; and then we institute the com- 
parison between the things signified in the former part 
and the things signified in the latter part. The most 
frequent error in the interpretation of allegorical rep- 
resentations is the attempt to discover too minute co- 
incidences, or to apply them in all their details. See 
PARABLE. 

But allegorical narratives are frequently left to ex- 
plain themselves, especially when the resemblance 
between the immediate and ultimate representation is 
sufficiently apparent to make an explanation unneces- 
sary. Of this kind we cannot have a more striking 
example than that beautiful one contained in the 80th 
Psalm, ‘‘ Thou broughtest a vine out of Egypt,” ete. 
The allegorical delineation of old age by Solomon 
(Keel. xii, 2-6) is perhaps one of the finest of the Old 
Testament. The use of allegorical interpretation is 
not, however, confined to mere allegory, or fictitious 
narratives, but is extended also to history, or real 
narratives. And in this case the grammatical mean- 
ing of a passage is called its historical, in contradistinc- 
tion to its allegorical meaning. There are two modes 
in which Scripture history has been thus allegorized. 
According to one, facts and circumstances, especially 
those recorded in the Old Testament, have been ap- 
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plied to other facts and circumstances, of which they 
have been described as representative. According to 
the other, these facts and circumstances have been de- 
scribed as mere emblems. The former is warranted by 
the practice of the sacred writers themselves; for 
when facts and circumstances are so applied, they are 
applied as types of those things to which the applica- 
tion is made. But the latter has no such authority in 
its favor, though attempts have been mado to procure 
such authority. For the same things are there de- 
scribed, not as types or as real facts, but as mere ideal 
representations, like the immediate representations in 
allegory. By this mode, therefore, history is not 
treated as allegory, but converted into allegory—a mode 
of interpretation that cannot claim the sanction of 
Paul from the above treatment of the history of Isaac 
and Ishmael.—Marsh, Criticism and Interpretation of 
the Bible, lect. v. See INTERPRETATION. 


Alleine, JosepPxH, an eminently pious non-conform- 
ist divine, was born at Devizes in 1633, His piety 
and love of learning displayed themselves very early, 
and at sixteen he was sent to Lincoln College, Oxford, 
but in 1651 he removed to Corpus Christi College, a 
Wiltshire scholarship being then vacant. In 1653 he 
was admitted bachelor of arts, and in 1655 he became 
co-pastor with the Rev. George Newton, at Taunton, 
where he labored with great diligence and success un- 
til 1662, when he was deprived of his office for non-con- 
formity, and on the 26th of May, 1663, was committed 
to Ilchester jail, where, after being treated with great 
indignity, together with seven ministers and fifty 
Quakers, he was indicted at the assizes for preaching 
on the 17th of May, of which he was found guilty, and 
fined one hundred marks. He declared in court ‘‘ that, 
whatsoever he was charged with, he was guilty of noth- 
ing but doing his duty.” He continued in prison a 
year, and, after his release, he was even more zealous 
in propagating the Gospel, till his exertions brought on 
illness. In 1665 he was again apprehended, and, with 
some of his friends, was committed to prison for sixty 
days. The confinement increased his disorder, and he 
rapidly became worse, and died November, 1668. His 
Alarm to the Unconverted is one of the most useful and 
most widely circulated books of practical religion ever 
published.—Lrfe of Alleine, with Letters (N. Y. 1840, 
12mo); Stanford, Life of Alleine (Lond. 1864). 

Allelu’ia (a\Andovia), a Grecized form (Rev. 
xix, 1, 3, 4, 6) of the Heb. exclamation HALLELUJAH 
@- v). 

Allemanni, a confederacy of German tribes, 
among which, probably, the Tencteri, Usipeti, Chatti, 
and Vangiones were the most important. The name 
denotes either (according to Zeuss) a confederacy of 
men of different nations, or (according to Grimm) the 
true descendants of Manus, real German men. They 
appear for the first time on the stage of history under 
the reign of Caracalla (211), who assumed the title of 
Allemanicus because he pretended to have conquered 
the Allemannion the Maine. Toward the close of the 
3d century they took possession of the country be- 
tween the Rhine, Maine, and Danube. There they ex- 
isted under this distinctive name until the beginning 
of the 10th century, when Duke Erchinger was exe- 
cuted, and his successor Burcard proclaimed Duke of 
Suabia. 

The Roman provinces on the Rhine and Danube, at 
the time of their occupation by the Allemanni, were 
partly inhabited by Christians. The Allemanni sup- 
pressed in some districts Christianity altogether, while 
in others it was strong enough to withstand all perse- 
cutions. Thus Paganism and Christianity existed 
side by side until the battle of Zulpich (496), in con. 
sequence of which the Allemanni became subject to 
the Franks, who now entered the Christian Church. 
The connection of the Allemannic dukes and grandees 
with the Frankish kings, the Frankish legislation, 
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especially the lex Allemannica of Dagobert the Great 
(630), and the efforts of the bishops of the neighboring 
sees of Augsburg and Vindenissa, greatly promoted 
the spreading of Christianity. When the latter see 
was transferred to Constance, an Allemannic city, the 
growth of Christianity became still more rapid. Among 
the missionaries who labored for the conversion of the 
Allemanni, Fridolin (550), Columban and Gallus (610), 
Trudpert (640), and Pirminius (724), are best known. 
(See these articles.) At the time of Boniface (740) 
the Christianization of the country seems to have been 
completed, 
im siidwestlichen Deutschland (Tiibing. 1837); Stilin, 
Wirtemb. Gesch. i. Compare GERMANY; BapEN; 
WURTEMBERG. 

Allen, Benjamin, a Protestant Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born at Hudson, N. Y., September 29, 1789, 
was bred a Presbyterian, and obtained his education 
under many difficulties by strenuous exertion. In 
1814 he entered the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
was licensed as a lay reader in Charlestown, Va., where 
he gave special attention to the instruction of the col- 
ored people. He was ordained deacon in 1816 and 
priest in 1818. In 1815 he published (for one year) a 
weekly paper called the “Zayman’s Magazine,” and in 
1820 an Abridgment of Burnet’s History of the Refor- 
mation (1 vol.), which had a very large sale. In 1821 
he was chosen rector of St. Paul’s Church, Philadel- 
phia, as successor to the Rey. Dr. Pilmore. Here his 
labors as pastor and preacher were incessant, and he 
added to them a great deal of literary work. In 1822 
he published Christ and Him Crucified (12mo), and 
Lwing Manners, a tale 12mo); in 1823-4, a History of 
the Church of Christ (2 vols. 8vo); in 1825, The Pa- 
rents’ Counsellor; a Narrative of the Newton Family ; 
and a Sketch of the Life of Dr.Pilmore. In 1827 he es- 


tablished a publishing house, called ‘‘ The Prayer-book | 


and Missionary House,”’ to cheapen prayer-books, 


tracts, etc., and wrote for publication several small | 


practical and biographical works. 
mulated labors his health broke down, and he sailed 
for Europe in March, 1828. In England he impru- 
dently allowed himself to be called into frequent ser- 
vice at anniversaries and public meetings, and his 
strength failed entirely by midsummer. He died on 
the return voyage to America, Jan. 13, 1829. Besides 
the publications above named, he published also a num- 
ber of separate sermons, and several small volumes of 
poems, written in early life.—Sprague, Annals, v, 591. 
Allen, Cardinal. See ALLAN. 


Allen, David Oliver, D.D., a Congregational 
minister and missionary, was born in 1800 at Barre, 
Mass. He graduated at Amherst College in 1823, 
studied theology in Andover Theological Seminary, 
1824-27, went, with his wife, as missionary to India in 
1827. In 1844 he took charge of the printing estab- 


lishment in Bombay, employing at that time one hun- | 


dred persons. He published several tracts in the Mah- 
ratta language, and superintended a revised and cor- 
rected edition of the whole Scriptures in that language. 
He returned, on account of enfeebled health, to Amer- 
ica in June, 1853, and published in 1856 a ‘‘History of 
India, Ancient and Modern.’”? He was amember of the 
“Royal Asiatic Society” and the ** American Oriental 
Society.’’ He died in Lowell, July 17, 1863. 

Allen, Henry. See ALLENITEs. 

Allen, James, a Puritan minister, was born in 
England in 1632. Ue was a fellow of New College, 


Oxford, but was ejected for non-conformity in 1662, | 


came to America, and was ordained teacher of the 
First Church, Boston, December 9, 1668, as colleague 


with Mr. Davenport, who was at the same time or- | 


dained pastor. He served this church for forty years 
with dignity and industry, but without remarkable suc- 
cess. Several of his occasional sermons were printed. 
He died September 22, 1710.—Sprague, Annals, i, 163. 


See Hefele, Einfithrung des Christenthums | 


Under these aceu- | 
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| Allen, John, one of the early ministers of Massa- 

chusetts, was born in England in 1596, and was driven 
from his native land during the persecution of the Pu- 
ritans. Removing to New England, he was settled 

| pastor of the church at Dedham, April 24, 1639, where 


| he continued till his death, August 26, 1671. He was 
a man of considerable distinction in his day. He pub- 


| lished a defence of the nine positions, in which, with 
Mr. Shepard of Cambridge, he discusess the points of 
| Church discipline, and a defence of the synod of 1662, 
against Mr, Chauncy, under the title of Animadver- 
sions upon the Antisynodalia (4to, 1664).—Allen, Bio- 
graphical Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 53. 

Allen, John, chancellor of Ireland, was born in 
1476, was educated at Oxford, and took his bachelor’s 
degree at Cambridge. He soon obtained several ben- 
| efices, and was sent by Archbishop Warham to Rome 
on ecclesiastical affairs; he spent nine years there, 
and, on his return, Wolsey made him his chaplain. 
He was made archbishop of Dublin in 1528, and soon 
after chancellor. He was an active assistant of Car- 
dinal Wolsey in the spoliation of the religious houses, 
/ and was a learned canonist. Allen was murdered by 
Thomas Fitzgerald, son of the earl of Kildare, July 28, 
1534, and his death was regarded by the people as a di- 
vine judgment upon him for having been instrumental 
,in the destruction of forty monasteries. He wrote 
Epist. de Pallii Significatione, and other pieces relating 
to ecclesiastical subjects.—Biog. Univ. tom. i, p. 590; 
Rose, Biog. Dictionary; Landon, Eccles. Dict. s. v.; 
Wood, Athene Oxonienses. 


Allen, John, a learned layman, was born at Truro, 
in Cornwall, England, in 1771, and conducted for up- 
ward of thirty years a private school in London, where 
he died in 1839. He published a work on Modern 
Judaism (8vo, London, 1816 and 1880). Bickersteth 
calls it the best work on the subject in the English 
language. In 1813 he published a translation of Cal- 
| vin’s Institutes of the Christian Religion, which has con- 
tinued to be the standard English version of that great 
work, though it may now, perhaps (1862), be super- 
seded by Beveridge’s new translation. Allen’s edition 
| of the /nstitutes was reprinted at New York (1819, 4to), 
| and often since in 2 vols. 8vo, in which form it is is- 
sued by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, Phila- 
delphia.—Darling, Cyclopedia Bibliographica, i, 49; 
Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 53. 

Allen, John, was pastor of a Baptist congrega- 
tion at Spitalfields, 1764 to 1767. Engaging in busi- 
ness, he became involved in difficulties, was tried for 
forgery, and was acquitted. He subsequently went 
to New York, and had some reputation as a preacher 
there until his death. He published The Spiritual 
Magazine, or the Christian's Grand Treasure, wherein 
the Doctrines of the Bible are unfolded (Lond. 1752; re- 
printed, with preface by Romaine, Lond. 1810, 3 vols. 
8vo0); Chain of Truth, a dissertation on the Harmony 
of the Gospels (1764).—Wilson, Dissenting Churches, 
iv, 426; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliographica, i, 49. 

Allen, Moses, a minister of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Northampton, Massachu- 
| setts, September 14, 1748. He was educated at Prince- 
| ton, where he graduated in 1772. He was ordained 
/at Christ’s Church parish, about twenty miles from 
| Charleston, S. C., March 26, 1775. In 1777 he re- 

moved to Midway, Georgia. The British army from 
| Florida, under General Prevost, dispersed his society 
|in 1778, and burned the church, almost every dwell- 
ing-house, and the crops of rice then in stacks. In 
December he was taken prisoner by the British, and 
treated with great severity. Seeing no prospect of 
release from the prison-ship where he was contined, 
he determined to attempt the recovery of his liberty 
by jumping overboard and swimming to an adjacent 
| point; but he was drowned in the attempt, February 
| 8, 1779.—Allen, Biog. Dictionary, s. v. 
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Allen, Richard, first bishop of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born in 1760. After 17 
years’ service in the Methodist ministry, to which he 
had been ordained by Bishop Asbury, he was elected 
bishop of the newly-formed “ African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church” (q. v.) in 1816. He died in Phila- 
delphia, March 26, 1831.—Gorrie, Churches and Sects, 
p. 54. 

Allen, Solomon, a useful minister of the Gos- 
pel, brother of Moses Allen (q. y.), was born at North- 
ampton, February 23, 1751. We, with fonr of his 
brothers, entered the army in the Revolutionary war, 
and rose to the rank of major. At 40 he was convert- 
ed, and was made deacon of the church at Northamp- 
ton. Soon after he felt it his duty to preach the Gos- 
pel, but the neighboring clergy discouraged him, on 
account of his great age and his want of theological 
learning. But he was not to be hindered; he devoted 
himself to the study of the Bible, and went for his 
theology to the works of Hoar and Baxter. At fifty 
years of age he entered upon a career of voluntary la- 
bor as a preacher, which lasted, chiefly in the new set- 
tlements in Western New York, for 20 years. ‘‘ He 
rejoiced in fatigues and privations in the service of his 
beloved Master. Sometimes, in his journeys, he re- 
posed himself with nothing but a blanket to protect 
him from the inclemency of the weather. But though 
poor, he was the means of enriching many with the 
inestimable riches of religion. Four churches were 
established by him, and he numbered about two hun- 
dred souls as by his preaching reclaimed from perdi- 
tion. Though poor himself, there were those con- 
nected with him who were rich, and by whose liber- 
ality he was enabled to accomplish his benevolent 
purposes. From such sources he expended about a 
thousand dollars in books and clothing for the people 
in the wilderness.’ In 1820 he returned to Massachu- 
setts. ‘‘ At Pittsfield, where some of his relations lived, 
and where his brother had been the minister, Mr. Allen 
went through the streets, and entering each house, 
read a chapter in the Bible, exhorting all the members 


of the family to serve God, and praying fervently for | 


their salvation. In like manner he yisited other 
towns. He felt that the time was short, and he was 
constrained to do all the good in his power. With his 
white locks, and the strong, impressive tones of his 
voice, and having a known character for sanctity, all 
were awed at the presence of the man of God. He 
went about with the holy zeal and authority of an 
apostle. In prayer Mr. Allen displayed a sublimity 
and pathos which good judges have considered as un- 
equaled by any ministers whom they have known. It 
was the energy of true faith and strony feeling. In 
November he arrived at New York, and there, after a 
few weeks, he expired in the arms of his children, Jan. 
28, 1821.”—Allen, Biog. Dictionary, s. v. 


Allen, Thomas, a non-conformist minister, was 
born at Norwich, England, 1608, and educated at Cam- 
bridge. He was afterward minister of St. Edmond’s, 
in Norwich, but was silenced by Bishop Wren, about 
1636, for refusing to read the Book of Sports. In 
1638 he fled to New England, and was installed in 
Charlestown, where he preached the Gospel till about 
1651, when he returned to Norwich, and continued 
the exercise of his ministry till 1662, when he was 
ejected for non-conformity. He died September 21, 
1673. He published a Chain of Scripture Chronology, 
from the Creation till the Death of Christ (Lond. 1659, 
4to), and a number of practical writings.—Darling, 
Cyclop. Bibliographica, i, 51; Allen, Biog. Dict. s. v. 

Allen, Thomas, a Church of England divine, was 
born at Oxford in 1682, and was educated at Wadham 
College. He became rector of Kettering in 1714, and 
continued to serve that parish until his death, May 31, 
1755. He published An Apology for the Church of 
England (Lond. 1725, 8vo); The Christian’s sure Guide 
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to eternal Glory, Expositions of Rev. ii, iii (Lond. 1733, 
8vo); The Practice of a Holy Life (Lond. 1716, 8vo). 
—Darling, Cyclop. Bibliographica, i, 51; Nichols, 17- 
lustrations, iii, 789. 

Allen, Thomas, brother of Moses, and first min- 
ister of Pittsfield, Mass., was born January 7, 1743, 
at Northampton. He was educated at Harvard Col- 
lege, and passed A.B. in 1762. After studying theol- 
ogy under the direction of Mr. Hooker of Northamp- 
ton, Mr. Allen was ordained April 18,1764. During 
a ministry of forty-six years he was unwearied in his 
sacred calling. Besides his stated labors on the Sab- 
bath, he frequently delivered lectures, and in the 
course of his life preached six or seven hundred fu- 
neral sermons. During the war of the Revolution he 
went out twice as a volunteer chaplain. He died 
February 11, 1810.—Sprague, Annals, i, 608; Allen, 
Biog. Dictionary, s. v. 

Allen, William (Cardinal), See ALLAN. 

Allen, William, a tradesman of London, whose 
works were highly esteemed by Bishop Kidder and 
others, was originally an Independent, but from con- 
viction joined the Church of England in 1658. He 
died in 1686, at an advanced age. His Works were 
published at London, folio, in 1707, with a preface con- 
cerning the author and his writings, by the bishop of 
Chichester. Bishop Kidder preached his funeral ser- 
mon.—Darling, Cyclop. Bibliographica, i, 51. 

Allen, William, a member of the Society of 
Friends, and a distinguished Christian philanthropist, 
was born, in 1770, at Spitalfields. He founded, in 
1797, with Mr. Philips, the “Spitalfields Soup So- 
ciety,’’ exerted himself for the abolition of the slave- 
trade, and of capital punishment in the case of minor 
offences, for the improvement of primary schools and 
prisons, for the establishment of saving funds and 
other similar purposes. From 1816 to 1833 he visited 
four times the principal countries of Europe in behalf 
of his philanthropic enterprises. Many years before 
his death, Mr. Allen purchased an estate near Lind- 
field, Sussex, and withdrew from business. Here, 
while still zealously engaging in public schemes of 
usefulness and benevolence, he carried out various 
philanthropic plans for the improvement of his imme- 
diate dependents and poorer neighbors. He erected 
commodious cottages on his property, with an ample 
allotment of land attached to each cottage; and he 
established schcols at Lindfield for boys, girls, and in- 
fants, with workshops, out-houses, and play-grounds. 
About three acres of land were cultivated on the most 
approved system by the boarders, who also took a part 
in household work. The subjects taught were land- 
surveying, mapping, the elements of botany, the use 
of the barometer, rain-gauge, etc., and there was a 
good library with various scientific and useful appa- 
ratus. He died at his house near Lindfield, Decem- 
ber 30, 1843.—Sherman, Life of Wiiliam Ailen (1857, 
8vo); English Cyclopedia, s. y.; Allibone, Dictionary 
of Authors, i, 54. 


Allenites, the followers of Henry Allen, bern at ; 


Newport, R. I., June 14, 1748, a man of natural capacity 
but undisciplined mind, who, about the year 1774, jour- 
neyed through most parts of the province-of Nova Sco- 
tia, and, by his popular talents, made many converts. 
He also published several treatises and sermons, in 
which he maintains that the souls of all the human race 
are emanations, or rather parts, of the one Great Spirit, 
but that originally they had individually the powers 
of moral agents—that they were all present with our 
first parents in the garden of Eden, and were actually 
in the first transgression. He supposes that our first 
parents in innocency were pure spirits; that the ma- 
terial world was not then made; but, in consequence 
of the fall, mankind being cut off from God, that they 
might not sink into immediate destruction, the world 


was produced, and they were clothed with hard bod- 
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ies; and that all the human race will in their turns, 
by natural generation, be invested with such bodies, 
and in them enjoy a state of probation. He main- 
tains that the body of our Saviour was never raised 
from the grave, and that none of the bodies of men 
ever will be; but when the original number of souls 
have had their course on earth they will all receive 
their reward or punishment in their original unem- 
bodied state. He held baptism, the Lord’s Supper, 
and ordination, to be matters of indifference. Allen 
died in 1784, after which his party greatly declined.— 
Adams’s Dict. of Religions; Grégoire, Hist. des Sectes, 
v, 110 sq. 

Allestree, Rrcwarp, D.D., an eminent English 
divine, born at Uppington, Shropshire, 1619, and edu- 
cated at Oxford. In 1641 he took up arms for the king, 
and, after the royal downfall, he took orders. In 1660 
he was made regius professor of divinity at Oxford and 
canon of Christ Church. In 1665 he was elected pro- 
vost at Eton, where he died 1680. He was a laborious 
scholar, and did a great deal for Eton College. He 
published Forty Sermons (Oxf. 1684, 2 vols. fol.).— 
Hook, eel. Biog. i, 142. 

Alley, Wriit1am, bishop of Exeter, was born 
about 1512 at Great Wycomb, Bucks; he was edu- 
eated at Eton, from whence, in 1528, he went to King’s 
College, Cambridge; after having taken his degree 
of A.B. in that university, he removed to Oxford. At 
this time the contest between the Romish and the re- 
forming party in the Church of England was carried 
on with much violence on both sides. Alley attached 
himself zealously to the reformers, and, on the acces- 
sion of Queen Mary, thought it expedient to conceal 
himself, and earned an honorable maintenance in the 
north of England by practising physic and educating 
youth. When Queen Elizabeth came to the throne, 
he returned to London, and read the divinity lecture 
in St. Paul’s. He is said to have discharged this oftice 
with great ability ; and he is also distinguished as the 
translator of the Pentateuch for Archbishop Parker’s 
Bible. On the 14th of July, 1560, he was consecrated 
bishop of Exeter, and discharged his duties faithfully 
until his death in 1571. He published an exposition 
of 1 Peter in The Poor Man’s Library (Lond. 1565, fol.). 


Alliance, a confederacy formed by treaty between 
two nations for their amicable intercourse and mutual 
advantage. Compacts of this character are designated 
in Scripture by various terms, e. g. LEAGUE; COVE- 
NANT; TREATY, etc. 

1. History of Jewish Treaties.—Anterior to the Mo- 
saical institutions, such alliances with foreigners were 
not forbidden. Abraham was in alliance with some 
of the Canaanitish princes (Gen. xiv, 13); he also en- 
tered into a regular treaty of alliance with the Philis- 
tine king Abimelech (ch. xxi, 22 sq.), which was re- 
newed by their sons (ch. xxvi, 26-30). This primitive 
treaty is a model of its kind; it leaves all details to 
the honest interpretation of the contracting parties. 
Abimelech says: ‘‘Swear unto me here by God that 
thou wilt not deal falsely with me, nor with my son, 
nor with my son’s son; but according to the kindness 
that I have done unto thee thou shalt do unto me, 
and unto the land wherein thou hast sojourned.” Even 
after the law it appears that such alliances with dis- 
tant nations as could not be supposed to have any 
dangerous effect upon the religion or morals of the 
people were not deemed to be prohibited. Thus, in 
the case of the treaty with the Gibeonites, Joshua and 
the elders are condemned for it only on the ground 
that the Gibeonites were in fact their near neighbors 
(Josh. ix, 3-27). 

On the first establishment of the Israelites in Pal- 
estine, lest the example of foreign nations should draw 
them into the worship of idols, intercourse and alli- 
ance with such nations were strongly interdicted (Lev. 
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Xviii, 3, 4; xx, 22, 23). For the same object of po- 
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litical isolation a country was assigned to them shut 
in by the sea on the west, by deserts on the south and 
east, and by mountains and forests on the north. But 
with the extension of their power under the kings, the 
Jews were brought more into contact with foreigners, 
and alliances became essential to the security of their 
commerce (q. v.). These diplomatic arrangements 
may primarily be referred to a partial change of feel- 
ing which originated in the time of David, and which 
continued to operate among his descendants. During 
his wanderings he was brought into association with 
several of the neighboring princes, from some of whom 
he received sympathy and support, which, after he 
ascended the throne, he gratefully remembered (2 
Sam. x, 2). He married the daughter of a heathen 
king, and had by her his favorite son (2 Sam. iii, 3); 
the king of Moab protected his family (1 Sam. xxii, 
3, 4); the king of Ammon showed kindness to him 
(2 Sam. x, 2); the king of Gath showered favors 
upon him (1 Sam. xxvii; xxviii, 1, 2); the king of 
Hamath sent his own son to congratulate him on his 
victories (2 Sam. viii, 15); in short, the rare power 
which David possessed of attaching to himself the 
good opinion and favor of other men, extended even 
to the neighboring nations, and it would have been 
difficult for a person of his disposition to repel the ad- 
vances of kindness and consideration which they made. 
Among those who made such advances was Hiram, 
king of Tyre; for it eventually transpires that ‘ Hi- 
ram was ever a lover of David” (1 Kings v, 2), and it 
is probable that other intercourse had preceded that 
relating to the palace which Hiram’s artificers built 
for David (2 Sam. v, 11). The king of Tyre was not 
disposed to neglect the cultivation of the friendly in- 
tercourse with the Hebrew nation which had thus 
been opened. He sent an embassy to condole with 
Solomon on the death of his father, and to congratu- 
late him on his own accession (1 Kings vy, 1). The 
plans of the young king rendered the friendship of 
Hiram a matter of importance, and accordingly ‘‘a 
league” was formed (1 Kings v, 12) between them; and 
that this league had a reference not merely to the spe- 
cial matter then in view, but was a general league of 
amity, is evinced by the fact that more than 250 years 
after a prophet denounces the Lord’s vengeance upon 
Tyre, because she ‘remembered not the brotherly 
covenant” (Amos i, 9). Under this league large bod- 
ies of Jews and Pheenicians were associated, first in 
preparing the materials for the Temple (1 Kings v, 
6-18), and afterward in navigating the Red Sea and 
the Indian Ocean (1 Kings ix, 26-28). Solomon also 
contracted an alliance with a Pharaoh, king of Egypt, 
which was cemented by his marriage with a princess 
of the royal family ; by this he secured a monopoly 
of the trade in horses and other products of that coun- 
try (1 Kings x, 28, 29). After the division of the 
kingdom the alliances were of an offensive and defen- 
sive nature; they had their origin partly in the inter- 
nal disputes of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, and 
partly in the position which these countries held rela- 
tively to Egypt on the one side, and the great Eastern 
monarchies of Assyria and Babylonia on the other. 
The scantiness of the historical records at our com- 
mand makes it probable that the key to many of the 
events that occurred is to be found in the alliances 
and counter-alliances formed between these people, 
of which no mention is made. Thus the invasion of 
Shishak in Rehoboam’s reign was not improbably the 
result of an alliance made with Jeroboam, who had 
previously found an asylum in Egypt (1 Kings xii, 2; 
xiv, 25). Each of these monarchs sought a connec- 
tion with the neighboring kingdom of Syria, on which 
side Israel was particularly assailable (1 Kings xy, 
19); but Asa ultimately succeeded in securing the 
active co-operation of Benhadad against Baasha (1 
Kings xv, 16-20). Another policy, induced probably 
by the encroaching spirit of Syria, led to the formation 
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of an alliance between the two kingdoms under Ahab 
and Jehoshaphat, which was maintained until the end 
of Ahab’s dynasty ; it occasionally extended to com- 
mercial operations (2 Chron. xx, 86). The alliance 
ceased in Jehu’s reign; war broke out shortly after 
between Amaziah and Jeroboam II; each nation look- 
ed for foreign aid, and a coalition was formed between 
Rezin, king of Syria, and Pekah on the one side, and 
Ahbaz and Tiglath-Pilessr, king of Assyria, on the 
other (2 Kings xvi, 5-9). By this means an opening 
was afforded to the advances of the Assyrian power ; 
and the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, as they were 
successively attacked, sought the alliance of the Egyp- 
tians, who were strongly interested in maintaining the 
independence of the Jews as a barrier against the en- 
croachments of the Assyrian power. Thus Hoshea 
made a treaty with So (Sabaco, or Sevechus), and re- 
belled against Shalmaneser (2 Kings xvii, 4); Heze- 
kiah adopted the same policy in opposition to Sen- 
nacherib (Isa. xxx, 2): in neither case was the alliance 
productive of much good—the Israelites were aban- 
doned by So; it appears probable that his successor 
Sethos, who had offended the military caste, was un- 
able to render Hezekiah any assistance ; and it was 
only when the independence of Exypt itself was threat- 
ened that the Assyrians were defeated by the joint 
forces of Sethos and Tirhakah, and a temporary relief 
afforded thereby to Judah (2 Kings xix, 9, 36; Herod. 
ji, 141). The weak condition of Egypt at the begin- 
ning of the 26th dynasty left Judah entirely at tho 
mercy of the Assyrians, who, under Esarhaddon, sub- 
dued the country, and by a conciliatory policy secured 
the adhesion of Manasseh and his successors to his 
side against Egypt (2 Chron. xxxiii, 11-13). It was 
apparently as an ally of the Assyrians that Josiah re- 
sisted the advance of Necho (2 Chron. xxxy, 20). 
His defeat, however, and the downfall of the Assyrian 
empire, again changed the policy of the Jews, and 
made them the subjects of Egypt. Nebuchadnezzar’s 
first expedition against Jerusalem was contempora- 
neous with and probably in consequence of the expe- 
dition of Necho against the Babylonians ( Kings 
xxiv, 1; Jer. xlvi, 2); and lastly, Zedekiah’s rebel- 
lion was accompanied with a renewal of the alliance 
with Egypt (Ezek. xvii, 15). A temporary relief ap- 
pears to have been afforded by the advance of Hophrah 
(Jer. xxxvii, 11), but it was of no avail to prevent the 
extinction of Jewish independence. 

On the restoration of independence, Judas Macca- 
bus sought an alliance with the Romans, who were 
then gaining an ascendency in the East, as a counter- 
poise to the neighboring state of Syria (1 Mace. viii; 
Joseph. Ant. xii, 10, 6): this alliance was renewed by 
Jonathan (1 Mace. xii, 1; Ant. xiii, 5, 8), and by Si- 
mon (1 Mace. xv, 17; Ant. xiii, 7, 3); on the last oc- 
casion the independence of the Jews was recognised 
and formally notified to the neighboring nations, B.C. 
140 1 Mace. xv, 22, 23), Treaties of a friendly na- 
ture were at the same period concluded with the Lac- 
edemonians under an impression that they came of a 
common stock (1 Macc. xii, 2; xiv, 20; Ant. xii, 4, 
10; xiii, 5, 8). The Roman alliance was seat re- 
newed by Hyrcanus, B.C. 128 (Ant. xiii, 9, 2), after 
his defeat by Antiochus Sidetes, and the losses he had 
sustained were repaired. This alliance, however, ul- 
timately proved fatal to the independence of the Jews 
the rival claims of Hyreanus and Aristobulus haying 
been referred to Pompey, B.C. 63, he availed himself 
of the opportunity of placing the country under trib- 
ute (Ant. xiv, 4, 4). Finally, Herod was raised to 
the sovereignty by the Roman senate, acting under 
the advice of M. Antony (Ant. xiv, 14, 5). 

2. Their Religious and Political Effects. —This inter- 
course with the heathen appears to have considerably 
weakened the sentiment of separation, which, in the 
case of the Hebrews, it was of the utmost importance 
to maintain. The disastrous consequences of even 
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the seemingly least objectionable alliances may be 
seen in the long train of evils, both to the kingdom of 
Israel and of Judah, which ensued from the marriage 
of Ahab with Jezebel, the king of Tyre’s daughter. 
See AnAB; JEZEBEL. These consequences bad been 
manifested even in the time of Solomon; for he form- 
ed matrimonial alliances with most of the neighboring 
kingdoms, and to the influence of his idolatrous wives 
are ascribed the abominations which darkened the lat- 
ter days of the wise king (1 Kings xi, 1-8). ‘The 
prophets, who were alive to these consequences, often 
raised their voices against such dangerous connections 
(1 Kings xx, 88; 2° Chron. evi, 7; 23%, 24)3379 
etc.; Isa. vii, 17); but it was found a difficult matter 
to induce even the best kings to place such absolute 
faith in Jehovah, the Head of their state, as to neglect 
altogether those. human resources and alliances by 
which other nations strengthened themselves against 
their enemies. Remarkable instances of this are those 
of Asa, one of the most pious monarchs of Judah (1 
Kings xv, 16-20), and, in a less degree, of Ahaz (2 
Kings xvi, 5, etc.; 2 Chron. xviii, 16, etc.). In later 
times the Maccabees appear to have considered them- 
selves unrestrained hy any but the ordinary pruden- 
tial considerations in contracting alliances; but they 
confined their treaties to distant states, which were by 
no means likely ever to exercise that influence upen 
the religion of the people which was the chief object 
of dread. The most remarkable alliances of this kind 
in the whole Hebrew history are those which were 
contracted with the Remans, who were then begin- 
ning to take a part in the affairs of Western Asiz. 
Judas claimed their friendly intervention in a nege- 
tiation then pending Letween the Jews and Antiochus 
Eupator (2 Mace. xi, 4 eq.); and two years after he 
sent ambassadors to the banks of the Tiber to propose 
a treaty of alliance cnd amity. By the terms of this 
treaty the Romans ostcnsibly threw over the Jews the 
broad shield of their dangerous prctection, premising 
to assist them in their wars, and forbidding any who 
were at peace with themselves to Le at war with the 


Jews, or to assist directly or indirectly those who 
were so. The Jew s, on their part, engaged to assist 


the Romans to the utmost of their power in any wars 
they might wage in those parts. ‘Ihe obligations of 
this treaty might be enlarged or diminished Ly the 
mutual consent of the contracting parties. This mem- 
orable treaty, having been concluded at Rome, was 
graven upon brass and deposited in the Capitol 
Mace. viii, 22-28; Joseph. Ant. xii, 10; other treaties 
with the Romans are given in lib. xiii). 

3. Rites by which they were ratiyied.—From the time 
of the patriarchs a covenant of alliance was sealed Ly 
the blood of some victim. <A heifer, a goat, a ram, a 
turtle-dove, and a young pigeon were immolated in 
confirmation of the covenant between the Lord and 
Abraham (Gen. xy, 9). The animal or animals sac- 
rificed were cut in two (except birds, ver. 10), to typ- 
ify the doom of perjurers. Between the two parts the 
contracting parties passed, involving imprecations of. 
a similar destruction upon him who should break the 
terms of the alliance (Gen. xy, 10; cf. Liv. i, 24) ; 
hence the expression 73 rap (= Opria répvery, 
Jedus icere), to make (lit. to cut) a treaty; hence, 
also, the use of the term mDy (lit. tmprecation) for a 


covenant. This usage often recurs in the prophets, 
and there are allusions to it in the New Testament 
(Jer. xxxiv, 18; Dan. xiii, 55; Matt. xxiv, 51; Luke 
xii, 46). The perpetuity of covenants of alliance thus 
contracted is expressed by calling them ‘ covenants 
of salt” (Num. xviii, 19; 2 Chron. xiii, 5), salt being 
the symbol of incorruption, or fidelity, inasmuch as it 
was applied to the sacrifices (Lev. ii, 13), and proba- 
bly used, as among the Arabs, at hospitable entertain- 
ments. See Saur. Occasionally a pillar or a heap 
of stones was set up as a memorial of the alliance 
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(Gen. xxxi, 52). Presents were also sent by the par- 
ty soliciting the alliance (1 Kings xv, 18; Isa. xxx, 
6; 1 Mace. xv, 18). The event was celebrated by a 
feast (Exod. xxiv, 11; 2 Sam. iii, 12, 20). 

The fidelity of the Jews to their engagements was 
conspicuous at all periods of their history. The case 
of the Gibeonites affords an instance scarcely equalled 
in the annals of any nation. The Israelites had been 
absolutely cheated into the alliance ; but, having been 
confirmed by oaths, it was deemed to be inviolable 
(Josh. ix, 19), Long afterward, the treaty having 
been violated by Saul, the whole nation was punished 
for the crime by a horrible famine in the time of Da- 
vid (2 Sam. xxi, 1 sq.). The prophet Ezekiel (xvii, 
13-16) pours terrible denunciations upon King Zede- 
kiah for acting contrary to his sworn covenant with 
the king of Babylon. From numerous intimations in 
Josephus, it appears that the Jewish character for the 
observance of treaties was so generally recognised 
after the captivity, as often to procure for them con- 
sideration from the rulers of Western Asia and of 
Egypt.—Kitto, s.v.; Smith, s. v. 

ALLIANCE, EVANGELICAL. See Evancett- 
CAL ALLIANCE. 

ALLIANCE, HOLY, a league entered into by the 
Emperor Alexander of Russia, the Emperor Francis 
of Austria, and Frederic William, king of Prussia, 
after the defeat of Napoleon in 1815, consisting of a 
declaration signed by them personally, that, in ac- 
cordance with the precepts of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the principles of justice, charity, and peace 
should be the basis of the internal administration of 
their empires and of their international relations ; 
and that the happiness and religious welfare of their 
subjects should be the great objects they should ever 
keep in view. It originated with Alexander, who, it 
is said, imagined that it would introduce a new era of 
Christian government ; but whatever may have been 
the original intention, it soon became, in the hands 
of the wily Metternich, an instrument for the support 
of tyranny and oppression, and laid the foundation of 
the Congressional system of polities, which, while it 
professes to have for its object the support of legitima- 
cy, is a horrid conspiracy against the rights and priv- 
ileges of the people. See Hoty ALLIANCE, 

Allison, Burgess, D.D., a Baptist minister and 
successful teacher, was born at Bordentown, N. J., 
Aug. 17, 1753, and died at Washington Feb, 20, 1827. 
At the age of sixteen he was baptized, and immediate- 
ly began to preach. Desirous of classical and theo- 
logical education, he placed himself, in 1774, under the 
instruction of Dr. Samuel Jones, of Lower Dublin, 
near Philadelphia. In 1777 he studied a short time 
at Rhode Island College, and on his return became 
pastor of the feeble congregation at Bordentown. Re- 
ceiving but little compensation, he opened a classical 
boarding-school, which attained great reputation. Mr. 
Allison retired from this post in 1796 for a few years, 
which time he devoted to various inventions, and 
especially to the improvement of the steam-engine 
and its application to navigation. Resuming his school 
in 1801, he afterward reaccepted the pastorship, but 
was soon compelled by ill health to relinquish his la- 
bors. In 1816 he was elected chaplain to the House 
of Representatives, and was afterward appointed chap- 
lain at the Navy Yard in Washington, in which office 
he died. Dr. Allison was offered, at different times, the 
presidency of three colleges, all of which he declined. 
He was a man of great mechanical and artistic genius, 
and was for a long time one of the secretaries of the 
American Philosophical Society. He kept up a large 
foreign correspondence, and wrote much for the pe- 
riodicals of the day.—Sprague, Annals, vi, 121. 

Allison, Prancis, D.D., an eminent Presbyte- 
rian minister, was born in Donegal County, Ireland, 
in 1705, educated at the University of Glasgow, and 
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came to America in 1735. He became pastor at New 
London, Chester Co., Pa., in 1737, where he opened 
an academy in 1743. He removed to Philadelphia in 
1752, and took charge of an academy there. In 1755 
he was appointed vice-provost and Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the newly-established University of 
Pennsylvania. He diedin1779. Dr. Allison was very 
active in the events which led to the ‘‘ Great Schism” 
in 1744. His reputation as a classical scholar was 
very great.—Sprague, Annals, iii, 73. 

Allison, Patriclz, D.D., an eminent Presbyterian 
minister, born in Lancaster Co., Pa., in 1740, and 
graduated at the University of Pennsylvania in 1760. 
He was licensed to preach in 1763, and became pastor 
of a church in Baltimore in 1765, and continued in its 
service till within two years of his death in 1802. He 
was a man of great influence, and especially distin- 
guished as a deliberative speaker.—Sprague, Annals, 
iii, 257. 

Allix, PETER, a learned French Protestant divine, 
born in 1641 at Alencon, educated at Saumur and at 
Sedan. So highly was he esteemed by those of his 
own opinions that, in 1670, he was invited to Charen- 
ton to succeed the learned Daillé. Here he engaged 
with Claude in the French translation of the Bible. 
The revocation of the Edict of Nantes drove him into 
England, where he founded a church, in which the 
services were carried on in French, but according to 
the English ritual, and in 1690 Burnet, bishop of Salis- 
bury, gave him a canonry and the treasurership of his 
cathedral. He diedin 1717. He was a man of great 
learning, well acquainted with Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, 
and Chaldee, and a voluminous writer. His most 
valuable productions are, 1. Léflexions critiques et thé- 
ologiques sur la controverse de 1 Eglise:—2. Réflexions 
sur tous les livres de? Ancicn et du Nouveau Testament 
(Amst. 1689, 2 vols. 8vo):—3. The Judgment of the an- 
cient Jewish Church against the Unitaricns (Oxford, 
new ed. 1821, 8vo):—4. Remarks upon the Leclesiastical 
Ilistory of the Churches of Piedmont (1690, new ed. Ox- 
ford, 1821, 8vo). Jn this treatise he seeks to show, in 
opposition to Bossuet, that these churches were not in- 
fected with Manichxism, and had from the apostles’ 
time maintained the pure faith. 5. [istory of the Al- 
bigenses (new ed. Oxf. 1821, 8vo). He also published 
a translation of the book of Ratramnus, ‘‘ On the Body 
and the Blood of Jesus Christ,’”’ with an essay, in 
which he attempts to show that the views of this au- 
thor are contrary to the doctrines of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. To the same end, Allix published (Lond. 
1686), from a manuscript of the library of St. Victor, a 
work by the Dominican John of Paris, entitled De 
Modo existendi corporis Christi in sacramento altaris ; 
and a little book of Roman Catholic origin (the au- 
thorship of which was attributed to the Abbé de Lon- 
guerue), intended to prove that transubstantiation was 
not a Catholic doctrine. He wrote several works in 
favor of the reyolution in England to allay the seru- 
ples of those who hesitated to take the oath of alle- 
giance. A full list of his works is given by Haag, La 
France Protestante, i, 61.—Jones, Christian Biog. p. 8. 


Allocution (Lat. allocutio, i. e. an ‘‘address”) 
is applied, in the language of the Vatican, to denote 
specially the address delivered by the pope at the Col- 
lege of Cardinals in a public consistory. The publica- 
tion of the resolutions taken in the secret consistories 
is generally accompanied by an allocution, and fre- 
quently the condition of the Roman Church in the va- 
rious countries furnishes the subject for it. It may be 
considered as corresponding in some measure to the 
official explanations which constitutional ministers 
give when questions are asked in Parliament, or to the 
political messages of the French emperor. ‘The court 
of Rome makes abundant use of this method of address 
when it desires to guard a principle which it is com- 
pelled to give up in a particular case, or to reserve a 
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claim for the future which has no chance of recogni- 
tion in the present.—Wetzer and Welte, ii, 345. 


AVlom (‘Aw v. vr. “AdwWy), one of the “ser- 
vants of Solomon,’’ whose descendants are said to 
have returned from the captivity (1 Esdr. v, 84); but 
as the genuine text (Hzra ii, 57) has no such (nor the 
preceding) name, it is probably an error of copyists 
or editors for the appellative d\wy, ‘of others” 
(Fritzsche, andb, in loc.), unless for Amon. 


Allon (Heb. Allon’, IDR, oak, as often), the name 
of a place and ofa man. See also ALLON-BACHUTH ; 
OAK. 

1. A town on the border of Naphtali, according to 
the Auth. Vers., between Heleph and Zaanannim (Josh. 
xix, 33); but perhaps rather designating only some 
remarkable tree as a landmark near the latter place 
(or2233 HEN [vr Heys] Ferre Dera 7, 
and their border ran from Cheleph, thence from the oak 
that is by Zaanannim ; Vulg. et cwpit terminus de Heleph, 
et Elon in Saanim; Sept. cai tyevnSn ra bp.a abroy 
Meéted cat Mandoy Kai Seevvavip), q. a. Allon-Za- 
anaim, i. e. “the oak of Zaanaim”’ (since the enu- 
meration in ver. 38 requires the union of these names 
as of one place), or ‘‘the oak of the loading of tents,” 
as if deriving its name from some nomad tribe fre- 
quenting the spot (Stanley, Palest. p. 340 note). See 
ZAANAIM. Such atribe were the Kenites, and in con- 
nection with them the place is again named in Judg. iv, 
11, with the additional definition of ‘‘ by Kedesh (Naph- 
tali’’). Here, however, the Auth. Vers. following the 
Vulgate, renders the words ‘the plain of Zaanaim.”’ 

In Josh. xix, 33, j4N, Allon, is the reading of V. d. 
‘Hooght, and of Walton’s Po/yglott; but most MSS. 
have WPS, Elon (Davidson’s Hebr. Text, p. 46). In 
Judg. iv, 11, the Targum Jonathan renders ‘‘ the plain 
of the swamp” (see Schwarz, Palest. p. 181). This is 
Ewald’s explanation also (Gesch. Jsr. ii, 492 note). For 
other interpretations, see First (Heb. Handw. p. 91). 
In Gen. xxxv, 8, the Sam. Version, according to its 
customary rendering of Allon, has M732 71W7, “‘the 
plain of Bakith.” See more fully under Eton. 

2. (Sept. “AAAwWy v. r. "ANwy.) The son of Jedaiah 
and father of Shiphi, chief Simeonites, of the family 
of those who expelled the Hamites from the valley of 
Gedor (1 Chron. iv, 37). B.C. apparently consider- 
ably ante 711. 

AVlon-bach’uth (Heb. Allon’- Bakuth’, 458 
DADA, oak of weeping ; Sept. Badavog révSouc), a spot 
near Bethel, so designated from a tree under which 


Jacob encamped, and where Rebekah’s nurse Deborah | 


was buried (Gen. xxxy, 8). See OAK. - From the 
comparative rarity of large trees in the plains of Pal- 
estine, they were naturally designated as landmarks, 


and became favorite places for residence and sepulture | 


(Judg, vi, 11-19; 1 Sam. xxxi,13). See Atton. The 
particular tree in question is thought by some to have 
been a terebinth (q. v.), but scarcely the same under 
which Abraham sojourned (Gen. xviii, 1) [see Mam- 
re], but perhaps the ‘‘palm-tree of Deborah,” under 
which Deborah (q. v.) dwelt (Judg. iv, 5). So Ewald 
Csr. Gesch, i, 344; iii, 29) believes the ‘‘oak of Tabor” 
(Sam. x, 3, Auth. Vers. ‘plain of T.”) to be the same 
as, or the successor of, this tree, ‘‘ Tabor’ being possi- 
bly a merely dialectical change from ‘‘ Deborah” (see 
also Stanley, Palest. p. 143, 220). See BAAL-TAMAR. 


AllophYli (a\\d@uod, a Greek term which sig- 
nifies properly strangers ; but is generally taken (not 
only in the Sept., but by classical writers) to signify the 
Philistines (Reland, Palest, p. 41, 75, 76). See ALTEN. 

Alloy. See Tin. 

All-saints’ Day, a festival celebrated by the Greek 
Church the week after Whitsuntide, and by the Roman 
Catholics on the 1st of November, in honor of all saints 
and martyrs. Chrysostom (Hom. 74 de Martyribus) 
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seems to indicate that it was known in the fourth cen- 
tury, and that it was celebrated on Trinity Sunday, 
called by the Greeks Kuptaw) rév ayiwy (the Sunday 
of the Martyrs). It was introduced into the Western 
Church in the beginning of the seventh century by 
Boniface. The number of saints being excessively 
multiplied, it was found too burdensome to dedicate a 
feast-day to each, there being, indeed, scarcely hours 
enough in the year to distribute among them all. It 
was therefore resolved to commemorate on one day all 
who had no particular days. By an order of Gregory 
IV, it was celebrated on the Ist of November, 834; 
formerly the 1st of May was, the day appointed. It 
was introduced into England (where it is usually called 
All-hallowmas) about 870, and is still observed in the 
English and Lutheran Churches, as well as in the 
Church of Rome, on 1st November.—Itlig, De Jesto 
Omnium Sanctorum, in the Miscell. Lips. i, 300 sq.; Far- 
rar, Lccles. Dictionary, s.v.; Bingham, Orig. Eccles. b. 
Ixx, ch. vii, § 14. 

All-souls’ Day, a festival held by Roman Cath- 
olics on the day after All-saints’ Day, for special pray- 
er in behalf of the souls of all the faithful dead. It 
was first introduced in 998, by Odilon, abbot of Clugni, 
who enjoined it on his own order. It was soon after 
adopted by neighboring churches. It is the day on 
which, in the Romish Church, extraordinary masses 
are repeated for the relief of souls said to be in purga- 
tory. Formerly, on this day, persons dressed in black 
perambulated the towns and cities, each provided with 
a bell of dismal tone, which was rung in public places, 
by way of exhortation to the people to remember the 
souls in purgatory (Farrar, Eccl. Dictionary, s.v.). In 
some parts of the west of England it is still ‘‘the cus- 
tom for the village children to go round to all their 
neighbors souling, as they call it—collecting small con- 
tributions, and singing the following verses, taken 
down from two of the children themselves: 

Soul! soul! for a soul-cake ; 

Pray, good mistress, for a soul-cake, 
One for Peter, two for Paul, 

Three for Them who made us all. 


Soul! soul! for an apple or two; 

If you've got no apples, pears will do, 

Up with your kettle, and down with your pan ; 

Give mea good big one, and I'll be gone. 
The soul-cake referred to in the verses is a sort of bun 
which, until lately, it was an almost general custom 
for people to make, and to give to one another on the 
2d of November.’’—WNotes and Queries, 1st ser. vol. iv. 


Allud, Allus. See CHEL.us. 


Allut, Jean, surnamed 7’ Eclaireur (the Enlight- 
ener), a pseudonym adopted by a French fanatic, who, 
at the beginning of the 18th century, attempted at 
London the establishment of a new sect. His real 
name was Elie Marion, and he was a native of Barre, 
a village in the vicinity of Montpelier. His apostles 
or associates were Nicolas Fatio, Jean Dandé, and 
Charles Portalés. His works, which are now very 
rare, are as follows: 1. Discernement des ténebres d’ avec 


la lumiere, afin @exciter les hommes & chercher la lumiere ° 


(Lond. 1710, 8vo) :—2. Eelair de lumitre descendant des 
creux, et du relevement de la chute de Uhomme par son 
péeché (without name of place, 1711, 8vo) :—3. Plan de 
la justice de Dieu sur la terre dans ces derniers jours 
(1714, 8vo):—4. Quand vous aurez saccagé, vous serez 
saccagé (1714, 8vo); the latter work consists of letters 
signed Allut, Marion, Fatio, and Portalés :—5. Aver- 
tissement Prophetique d’ Elie Marion (Lond. 1707, 8vo) : 
—6. Cri @alarme, ou avertissement aux nations qu’ils 
sortent de Babylone (1712, 8vo).—Hoefer, Biographie 
Générale, ii, 169. 

Allwoerden, Hernricu von, a German theo- 
logian, a native of Stade, lived in the first half of the 
18th century. He studied at Helmstedt, under the 
celebrated Mosheim, and, upon the advice of the lat- 


ter, published a life of Servetus under the following 
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title, Historia Michaelis Serveti (Helmstedt, 1728, 4to), 
with a portrait of Servetus. An abstract of this work 
is given in the Acta Eruditorum (Leipsic, 1728), and in 
the Bibliotheque raisonnée des ouvrages des savants (i, 
328).—Hoefer, Biog. Generale, ii, 169. 

Allyn, Jouy, D.D., a Unitarian minister, born in 
Barnstable, Mass., March 21,1767. He graduated at 
Harvard 1785, and in 1788 became pastor in Duxbury, 
Mass., which position he retained until his death, July 
19,1833. In 1820 he was the delegate from Duxbury 
in the Constitutional Convention of Massachusetts. 
He published several of his sermons and charges.— 
Sprague, Unitarian Pulpit, p. 207. 

Almain, JAcques, a French theologian, was born 
at Sens, became professor in the college at Navarre, 
where he had studied under John Major, in 1512. He 
was one of the greatest theologians of his time, and a 
follower of Scotus and Occam. In 1511 he took his 
doctor’s degree, and very shortly after was chosen by 
the faculty of theology to reply to the work of Cajetan, 
on the superiority of the pope to a general council. 
In 1515 he died, in the very prime of life. Among 
his works are De Auctoritate Ecclesie seu S. Conciliorum 
eam representaniium, etc., contra Th. de Vio (Par. 1512, 
and in Gerson’s works, Dupin’s edition); De Potestate 
Ecclesiastica et laicali (an exposition of the decisions 
of Occam; in Gerson, and also in the edition of his 
works published at Paris in 1517); Moralia (Paris, 
1525, 8vo).—Cave, Hist. Lit.; Landon, Eccles. Dict. i, 
270; Hoefer, Biog. Générale, ii, 179; Dupin, L£ecl. 
Writers, cent. xvi. 

Almah. See Virery. 


Almeida, EmMMANvEL, was born at Viseu, in Port- 
ugal, in 1580. He entered the order of Jesuits at the 
age of eighteen, and in 1622 was sent by Vitelleschi, 
the general of the order, as ambassador to Ethiopia, 
where he remained ten years, catechizing the people, 
and gaining an insight into their manners and customs. 
He died at Goa in 1646, leaving collections for a //is- 
toire de la haute Ethiopie, which Balthasar Teller ar- 
ranged, augmented, and published at Coimbra, in 1660, 
in folio. He also wrote Lettres Historiques (Rome, 
1629, 8vo), correcting the false statements of the Do- 
minican Urreta concerning Ethiopia.—Hoefer, Biog. 
Générale, ii, 181. 

Almericians or Amauricians, a short-lived 
sect of the thirteenth century, which derived its name 
from Amalric (Almeric or Amauric, of Bena), a theo- 
logian whose doctrines (approaching to Pantheism) 
were prohibited and condemned at Paris by a public 
decree in the year 1204. The followers of Almeric, 
after his death, led by David of Dinanto (q. v.), car- 
ried his doctrines out to their full consequences. 


Mosaic dispensation, that of the Son twelve hundred 
years after his incarnation; and that in the thirteenth 
century the age of the Holy Ghost commenced, in 
which all sacraments and external worship were to be 
abolished, and the salvation of Christians was to be 
accomplished entirely by the internal operation of the 
Holy Spirit, without any external acts of religion. 
“ Although an abstract speculative system was not 
calculated in that age to spread among the laity, yet, 
through the element of mysticism, these doctrines 
were diffused quite widely among the people. Books 
unfolding the system and its practical aims were writ- 
ten in French, and widely circulated. Pantheism, 
with ail its practical consequences, was more plainly 
expressed than Amalric had probably ever intended 
or expected. The members of the sect were claimed 
to be subjects in which the incarnation of the Holy 
Ghost was begun. Czesarius of Heisterbach charges 
the sect with teaching that God had spoken in Ovid 
as well as in Augustin; that the only heaven and the 
only hell are in the present life; that those who pro- 
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specting the Trinity, they held and taught that the | 
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fess the true knowledge no longer need faith or hope; 
they have attained already to the true resurrection, 
the true Paradise, the real heaven; that he who lives 
in mortal sin has hell in his mouth, but that it is much 
the same thing as having a rotten tooth in the mouth. 
The sect opposed the worship of saints as idolatry, 
called the ruling church Babylon, and the pope Anti- 
Christ’? (Neander, Ch, History, iv, 448). See Hahn, 
Gesch. der Pusagier, etc. (Stuttgart, 1850, 8vo). A gold- 
smith by the name of William of Aria was the prophet 
of the sect. He claimed to be one of seven personages 
in which the Holy Ghost was to incarnate himself, 
and, besides many other prophecies, predicted to the 
king of France that the French empire would embrace 
the entire globe. As many of the followers of Amalric 
concealed their doctrines, commissioners were sent out 
into several French dioceses to discover them by pro- 
fessing adhesion to the views of Amalric. In 1209 
fourteen of the foremost followers of Amalric were 
summoned before a Council of Paris, sentenced, and 
delivered over to the secular arm. They were kept 
imprisoned until the return of King Philip Augustus, 
when, on Dec. 20, 1210, ten of them were burned and 
two exiled. The council again condemned the works 
of Amalric, together with those of David of Dinanto, 
with all books of theology written in the vulgar lan- 
guage, and the metaphysical works of Aristotle. The 
physical works of Aristotle were prohibited for three 
years. In1215 the fourth general council of the Lat- 
erans again condemned Amalric and his followers. In 
many instances it is difficult to determine which doc- 
trines belong to Amalric himself and which to his fol- 
lowers. Some of the latter, it is certain, had very 
loose notions of morality. The sect of the Free Spirit 
owes its origin chiefly to the impulse given by Amal- 
ric.—Neander, Ch. Hist. iv, 446 sq. ; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. 
cent. xiii, pt. ii, ch. v, § 12; Habn, in Stud. uw. Krit. 
1846, p. 184; Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctrines, ii, 127. 
See AMALRIC. 

Almeyda, Francisco pr, a Portuguese theolo- 
gian, was born at Lisbon, July 31,1701. He gained 
a great reputation as a writer on ecclesiastical law, 
and, on May 13, 1728, became a member of the Royal 
Academy. He wrote several learned works on the 
origin and ecclesiastical law of the churches of the 
Iberian Peninsula, the most important of which is en- 
titled Aparato para a disciplina e ritos ecclesiasticos de 
Portugal (Lisbon, 4 vols. 1735-37, 4to).—Hoefer, Biog. 
Generale, ii, 193. 

Almici, Prerro CaAmiL1o, an Italian oratorian, 
was born at Brescia, Nov. 2,1714, died Dec. 20,1779. 
He wrote, among other books, Reflexions Critiques on the 
celebrated work of Febronius (q. v.), De Statu Eeclesie. 
Some of his works have not yet been published, among 
them one, entitled MWéditations sur la vie et sur les ecrits 
de Fr. Paoli Sarp:.—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, ii, 193. 

Almighty. See Suappar1; ArrrisuTes; Om- 
NIPOTENCE, 

Almo’dad (Heb. Almodad’, TTR, signif. un- 
known; Sept. “EApwédd, Vulg. £/lmcdad, Josephus 


| Edpdeadoc, Ant. i, 6, 4), the first named of the thir- 


' teen ‘‘sons’” of Joktan (Gen. x, 26; 1 Chron. i, 20), 


doubtless founder of an Arabian tribe. B.C. post 
2384, See ARABIA. The ancient interpreters afford 
no light as to the location of the tribe, either simply 
retaining the name (Sept., Vulg., Syr., Samar.), or 
giving fanciful etymological paraphrases (Saad., Pseu- 
dojon.). Syncellus (p. 46) understands the inhabi- 
tants of India (Ivéo.). Bochart (Phaleg, ii, 16) sup- 
poses the Allum@ote (‘A\ovparérar) of Ptolemy (vi, 
7, 24) to be meant; a people in the middle of Arabia 
Felix, near the sources of the river Lar, which emp- 
ties into the Persian Gulf. The early Arabian gene- 
alogies contain the neme Modad (Al- being the Arabic 
article) as that of at Jeast two kings of the Jorhamidz 
reigning in Hejaz (Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur 
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U Hist. des Arabes avant l’Islamisme, i, 33 sq., 168, 194 
sq.), one of whom is said to have married the daugh- 
ter of Ishmael (Pococke, Specim. p. 80); while anoth- 
er named Modar was the grandson of Adnan (Pococke, 
p. 46; fbn Coteiba, in Kichhorn’s Monum. Arabum, 
p. 63). Gesenius (Thes. Heb. p. 93) rejects both these 
names, as less likely than a corruption from J/orad, 
the name of a tribe in the mountains of Arabia Felix 
near Zabid (see Abulfeda, ist. Anteislamica, p. 190, 
ed. Fleischer), so called from their progenitor, a son 
of Kahlan, son of Saba, son of Jashhab, son of Jaarab, 
son of Kachtan, i.e. Joktan (Pococke, Specim. p. 42, 
ed. White; Abulfeda, p. 478, ed. De Sacy ; Eichhorn, 
ut sup. p. 141; comp. generally Michaelis, Spicileg. 
ii, 153 sq.). 

Al’mon (Heb. Almon’, 4i72>2, hidden; Sept. 
"EApwy v.r. Pdpuada), the last named of the four sac- 
erdotal cities of the tribe of Benjamin (Josh. xxi, 18), 
called ALEMETH (q. v.) in the parallel passage (1 
Chron. vi, 60), where it is named second of the three 
there mentioned; it is omitted in the general list of 
the Benjamite cities (Josh. xviii, 21-28). Jarchi and 
Kimchi, after the Targum of Jonathan, confound it with 
the Banurim (q. v.) of 2 Sam. iii, 16. Schwarz (Pal- 
est. p. 128) says he discovered the ruins of ancient 
buildings bearing the name A/-Muth, which he regards 
as Almon, on a hill one mile north-east of the site of 
Anathoth ; doubtless the A/mit similarly identified by 
Dr. Robinson (new ed. of Researches, iii, 287 ; comp. 
Tobler, Denkblatter, p. 631). See also ALMON-DIBLA- 
THAIM, 

Almond (72, shaked’, wakeful, from its early 
blossoming, comp. Plin. xvi, 25, 42) occurs as the 
name of a tree in Eccles. xii, 5: ‘‘ The almond-tree 
(Sept. audydadroyv, Vulg. amygdalum) shall flourish, 
and the fruit of the caper (q. vy.) droop, because man 
goeth to his long home.’’ This evidently refers to the 
profuse flowering and white appearance of the almond- 
tree when in full bloom, and before its leaves appear. 
It is hence adduced as illustrative of the hoary hairs 
of age (Thomson’s Land and Book, i, 496). Gesenius, 
however, objects (Thes. Heb. p. 1473) that the blos- 
soms of the almond are not white, but roseate, like 
the peach-blow; but see Knobel, Ewald, Hitzig, in 
loc. In Jer. i, 11, a ‘trod of an almond-tree” (Sept. 
kaobivoc, Vulg. vigilans) is made an emblem of prompt 
vigilance and zeal, according to the inherent force of 
the original term (Henderson, Comment. in loc.). The 
produce of the tree is also denoted by the same term, 
evidently some species of nut, in Gen. xliii, 11 (Sept. 
kdovov, Aquila and Symmachus dpiydadov), where 
Jacob desires his sons to take into Egypt of the best 
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fruits of the land, almonds, etc. As the almond-tree 
is a native of Syria and Palestine, and extends from 
thence to Afghanistan, and does not appear to have been 
indigenous in Egypt, almonds were very likely to form 
part of a present from Jacob, even to the great men 
of Exypt; the more especially as the practice of the 
Easi is for people to present what they can afford in 
their respective stations. In Num. xvii, 8, the rod 
of Aaron is described as having ‘‘ brought forth buds, 
and bloomed blossoms, and yielded almonds” (Sept. 
caova, Vulg. amygdalas). In Exod. xxv, 33, 34; 
xxxvii, 19 (where the derivative verb pw is used), 
bowls are directed to be miade like almonds (Sept. 
kayutoxouc). The form of the almond would lead to 
its selection for ornamental carved work, independent- 
ly of its forming an esteemed esculent, as well as 
probably yielding a useful oil. See Nur. 

The word 33>, Juz, translated ‘‘ hazel,” also occurs 
in Gen. xxx, 37, as the name of some tree, rods of which 
Jacob peeled and set before his ewes at the time of 
their conception ; and was probably another term for 


| the almond, of which the Arabic name is still uz (For- 


skal, Vlora A%g. p. 67). Some think this was the wild 
almond, while shaked designates the cultivated variety 
(Rosenmiiller, Alterth. IV, i, 263 sq.). See HAZEL. 
The almond-tree very 
closely resembles the 
peach-tree both in form, 
blossoms, and fruit; the 
last, however, being des- 
titute of the pulpy flesh 
covering the peach-nut. 
It is, in fact, only an- 
other species of the same 
genus (Amygdalus com- 
munis, Linn.). It is a 


rica, but it may be culti- 
vatedin the south of Eu- 
rope, and the hardier va- 
rieties even in the mid- 
dle portions of the Unit- 
ed States. The flowers 
appear as early as Feb- 
ruary (Thomson, Land 
and Book, i, 495), or even 
January (Pliny, xvi, 42; 
comp. Buhle, Calend. 
Palest. p. 5 sq.; Schu- 
bert, Reis. iii, 114), the 
fruit in March (Kitto, 
Phys. Hist. of Palest.). 
For a general discussion of the subject, see Celsius, 
Hierob.i, 297 sq.; Hayne, Beschreib.d.ind. Arzneikunde 
gebrduchlichen Gewdchse, iv, No. 89; Strumpf, Hand- 
buch der Arzneimittellehre (Berlin, 1848), i, 93 sq.; 
Martius, Pharmakogn. p. 254 sq.3 Loudon, A7voret. 
Britann, (Lond. 1838), ii, 637 sq.; Penny Cyclopedia, 
s. v. Amygdalus. See Borany. 
Al’mon-diblatha’im (Heb. Almon’-Diblatha’- 
yim, found only with M- local and in pause, waby 
7290239, [to the] covering of the two fig-cakes ; Sept. 
Tedpor AcbXaSaip:, Vulg. Helmondeblathaim), the fifty- 
first station of the Israelites [see Exopr] between Di- 
bongad and the well (Beer) in the wilderness east of the 
Dead Sea (Num, xxxiii, 46, 47); probably the same 
elsewhere called BeTH-pIBLATHAIM (Jer. xlviii, 22) 
and Disiarn (Ezek. vi, 14). See DistarHarm. It 
appears to have lain in a fertile spot not far north of 
Dibon-gad, perhaps on the edge of the eminence over- 
looking the Wady Waleh. See Dison-Gap. 
Almoner is the name given originally to that 
member of a religious order who had the distribution 
of the money and other things set apart for alms, 
which, by canonical law, was to amount to at least a 
tenth of the revenues of the establishment. After- 
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ward, those ecclesiastics also received this name who 
were appointed by princes to the same office in their 
households. The Grand Almoner of France was one 
of the principal officers of the court and of the king- 
dom, usually a cardinal, and, in right of his office, 
commander of all the orders, and also chief director of 
the great hospital for the blind. Queens, princes, and 
princesses had also their almoners, and bishops were 
usually appointed to this office. In England the office 
of hereditary grand almoner is now a sinecure, his only 
duty being to distribute the coronation medals among 
the assembled spectators. The lord high almoner, who 
is usually a bishop, distributes twice a year the queen’s 
bounty, which consists in giving a silver penny each 
to as many poor persons as the queen is years of age. 
See ALMs, 

Alms (\eqpootun, mercifulness, i. e. an act of 
charity, Matt. vi, 1-4; Luke xi, 41; xii, 23; Acts iii, 
2, 3,10; x, 2, 4, 31; xxiv, 17; ‘‘almsdeeds,” Acts 
ix, 36), beneficence toward the poor, from Anglo-Sax. 
almesse, probably, as well as Germ. almoscn, from the 
corresponding Greek word éAenpoctyn; Vulg. eleemo- 
syna (but see Bosworth, Anglo-Saxon Dict.). The word 
alms” is not found in our version of the canonical 
books of the O. T., but it occurs repeatedly in the N. T., 
and in the Apocryphal books of Tobit and Ecclesiasti- 

us. The Heb. MX, tsedakah’, righteousness, the usu- 
al equivalent for alms in the O. T., is rendered by the 
Sept. in Deut. xxiv, 13, and elsewhere, 2Aenpootrn, 
while the best MSS., with the Vulg. and Rhem. Test., 
read in Matt.vi, 1, ducacootvyvn, righteousness. See Poor. 

I. Jewish Alms-giving.—The regulations of the Mo- 
saic law respecting property, and the enjoining of a 
general spirit of tender-heartedness, sought to prevent 
destitution and its evil consequences. The law in 
this matter is found in Lev. xxv, 35: ‘And if thy 
brother be waxen poor, and fallen into decay with 
thee, then shalt thou relieve him;” and it is liberally 
added, ‘‘ yea, though he be a stranger or a sojourner, 
that he may live with thee.’”’ The consideration by 
which this merciful enactment is recommended has pe- 
culiar force: ‘‘ I am the Lord your God, which brought 
you forth out of the land of Egypt to give you the land 
of Canaan, and to be your God.” The spirit of the He- 
brew legislator on this point is forcibly exhibited in 
Deut xv, 7 sq.: ‘‘If there be among you a poor man 
.... thou shalt open thine hand wide unto him.... 
Beware that thine eye be not evil against thy poor 
brother, and thou givest him naught; and he cry 
unto the Lord against thee, and it be sin unto thee. 
Thou shalt surely give him, and thine heart shall not 
be grieved when thou givest unto him: because that 
for this the Lord thy God shall bless thee in all thy 
works.” The great antiquity of the practice of benev- 
olence toward the poor is shown in Job xxix, 13 sq. 
How high the esteem was in which this virtue contin- 
ued to be held in the time of the Hebrew monarchy 
may be learnt from Psa. xli, 1: ‘‘ Blessed is he that 
considereth the poor; the Lord will remember him in 
time of trouble” (comp. Psa. exii, 9; Prov. xiv, 31). 
The progress of social corruption, however, led to the 
oppression of the poor, which the prophets, after their 
manner, faithfully reprobated (Isa. lviii, 3); where, 
among other neglected duties, the Israelites are re- 
quired to deal their bread to the hungry, and to bring 
the outcast poor to their house (comp. Isa. x, 2; Amos 
ii, 7; Jer. v, 28; Ezek. xxii, 29). However favora- 
ble to the poor the Mosaic institutions were, they do 
not appear to have wholly prevented beggary ; for the 
imprecation found in Psa. cix, 10, ‘‘ Let his children 
be vagabonds and beg,” implies the existence of beg- 
gary as a known social condition (comp. generally 
Carpzoy, Eleemosyne Judwor. ex antiquitate Jud. de- 
lineate, Lips. 1728). Begging naturally led to alms- 
giving, though the language of the Bible does not pre- 
sent us with a term for ‘‘alms” till the period of the 
Babylonish captivity, during the calamities attendant 
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on which the need probably introduced the practice 
(Gesenius, Carm. Samar. p. 63). In Dan. iv, 24, we 
find the Chald. word MPV% (¢sidkah’, lit. righteousness), 
rendered iXenpoovyvac in the Sept., and the ensuing 
member of the sentence puts the meaning beyond a 
question: ‘“O king, break off thy sins by righteous- 
ness, and thine iniquities by showing mercy to the 
poor, if it may be a lengthening of thy tranquillity.” 
A new idea is here presented, namely, that of merit 
and purchase. Alms-giving had come to be regarded 
as a means of conciliating God’s favor and of warding 
off evil. At a still later period this idea took a firm 
seat in the national mind, and almsdeeds were re- 
garded as a mark of distinguished virtue (Tobit ii, 14 ; 
iy, 11). That begging was customary in the time of 
the Saviour is clear from Mark x, 46, ‘‘ Blind Barti- 
mus sat by the wayside begging;” and Acts iii, 2, 
‘*A lame man was laid daily at the gate of the temple 
called Beautiful to ask alms” (comp. ver. 10). And 
that it was usual for the worshippers, as they entered 
the temple, to give relief, appears from the context, 
and particularly from the fine answer to the lame man’s 
entreaty made by the Apostle Peter. See BEGGAR. 
Charity toward the poor and indigent—that is, 
alms-giving—was probably among the later Jews a 
highly-honored act of piety (see Buxtorf, Florileg. 
Heb. p. 88 sq.; Otho, Lex. Rabb. p. 196 sq.), and hence 
is named even in connection with prayer and fasting 
(Tobit, xii, 9). It was regarded as especially agree- 
able to God (comp. Acts x, 4, 381; Heb. xiii, 16; 
Thilo, Apocr. p. 824), as meritorious in the divine 
sight (Proy. x, 2; xi,4; Tob. ii, 14), even availing to 
blot out sins (Tob. iv, 10; Sir. xxix, 10-13; comp. 
Dan. iv, 24), in short, as a fulfilment of the whole 
law (Talm. Jerus. Peah, i). Children were early 
trained up to it (Tob. xiv, 11), and among the enco- 
miums of pious persons their charitableness was al- 
most always enumerated (Sir. xxxi, 11; Acts ix, 36; 
x, 2). Exhortations to this virtue are especially fre- 
quent in the Proverbs of Solomon (iii, 27 sq. ; xxii, 
9; xxvili, 27), and in the book of Sirach (ii, 23 sq. ; 
vii, 36), and the latter gives practical hints for the 
performance of this duty (xii, 1 sq.; xviii, 14; xx, 
13 sq.). Accordingly, there were arrangements in the 
synagogues for the collection of alms on the Sabbath 
(Matt. vi, 2; comp. Vitringa, Synag. p. 811), and in 
the temple was a chamber (O°% on mauid) where 
alms not specially designated for the poor Jews 
(bebo "25 D553) were deposited (Mishna, Shek. 
v, 6); on the other hand, the trumpet-shaped vessels 
(MAb iw, to which some have erroneously referred the 
term ca\7iZw in Matt. vi, 2) served for the reception 
of those that individuals contributed for the support 
of divine worship. See Tempiz. In the communi- 
ty, according to Maimonides, eleemosynary contribu- 


tions were so arranged that almoners (]"N25, collectors, 
fully OPIS N25, Talm. Jerus. Vemay, fol. xxiii, 2) 
sometimes took up collections of money in a box 
(BAP) on the Sabbath, and sometimes received daily 
from house to house voluntary offerings, consisting of 
victuals, in a vessel (112%) carried for that purpose 
(see, [Eck or] Werner, De jisco et paropside paupe- 
rum duab. specieb. eleemosynar. vet. Ebreor., Jen. 
1725). By far the foremost in alms-giving were the 
Pharisees, but they did it mostly in an ostentatious 
manner. The charge laid against them in Matt. vi, 
2, has not yet been fully explained, on account of the 
obscurity of the expression ‘‘do not sound a trumpet 
before thee” (40) cadztone EumoocSev cov), which can 
hardly refer to the modern Oriental practice (Nie- 
buhr, Reisen, i, 181) of beggars (as in some parts of 
Switzerland) demanding charity by making music, 
since in that case the ‘‘ trumpeting” would not pro- 
ceed from the donor, nor would he be at all in fault. 
The language conveys the idea that the Pharisees as« 
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sembled the poor in the synagogues and streets by the 
sound of a trumpet, which naturally attracted also 
spectators thither; but this custom would be too cer- 
emonious to be probable, because it would require 
these individuals to have an attendant with a trum- 
pet, as they could not well have blown it themselves. 
By the term “synagogues” here could not be meant 
the audience-room, at least during divine service, but 
only the porch or immediate vicinity of the edifice. 
On the whole, the expression ‘‘ sound a trumpet” may 
more easily be interpreted metaphorically (with the 
Church fathers, also Grotius, Fritzsche, Tholuck, and 
others), q. d., don’t make a flourish of music in front 
of you, i.e. do not proclaim your liberality in a noisy 
manner. See generally Aster, De Eleemosynis Jude- 
orum (Lips. 1728); Maimonides, De Jure Pauperis, vii, 
10; ix, 1,6; Jahn, Arch. Bibl. iv, 371; Lightfoot, 
Hore Hebr. on Matt. vi, 2, and Deser, Templi, 19; 
and comp. Smith’s Dict. of Class. Antig. s. v. Tuba. 
See Orrerines; Tirues; TEMPLE. 

Il. Apostolical—The general spirit of Christianity, 
in regard to succoring the needy, is nowhere better 
seen than in 1 John iii, 17: ‘‘ Whoso hath this world’s 
good, and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth 
up his bowels from him, how dwelleth the love of God 
in him?” With the faithful and conscientious ob- 
servance of the “royal law” of love, particular mani- 
festations of mercy to the poor seem to be left by 
Christianity to be determined by time, place, and cir- 
cumstances; and it cannot be supposed that a re- 
ligion, one of whose principles is ‘‘ that, if any would 
not work, neither should he eat’’ (2 Thess. iii, 10), 
can give any sanction to indiscriminate alms-giving, 
or intend to encourage the crowd of wandering, idle 
beggars with which some parts of the world are still 
infested. The emphatic language employed by the 
Lord Jesus Christ and others (Luke iii, 11; vi, 30; 
xi, 41 [see the treatise on this text by Somnel, Lond. 
and Goth. 1787]; xii, 33; Matt. vi, 1; Acts ix, 87; 
x, 2, 4) is designed to enforce the general duty of a 
merciful and practical regard to the distresses of the 
indigent—a duty which all history shows men have 
been lamentably prone to neglect; while the absence 
of ostentation and even secrecy, which the Saviour 
enjoined in connection with alms-giving, was intend- 
ed to correct actual abuses, and bring the practice into 
harmony with the spirit of the Gospel. In the inim- 
itable reflections of Jesus on the widow’s mite (Mark 
xii, 42) is found a principle of great value, to the ef- 
fect that the magnitude of men’s offerings to God is 
to be measured by the disposition of mind whence 
they proceed ; a principle which cuts up by the very 
roots the idea that merit attaches itself to alms-giving 
as such, and increases in proportion to the number 
an] costliness of our almsdeeds. 

Accordingly, we find that the duty of relieving the 
poor was not neglected by the early Christians (Luke 
xiv, 13; Acts xx, 35; Gal. ii, 10). Every individ- 
ual was exhorted to lay by on the Sanday in each 
week some portion of his profits, to be applied to 
the wants of the needy (Acts xi, 30; Rom. xv, 25-27; 
1 Cor, xvi, 1-4). It was also considered a duty 
specially incumbent on widows to devote themselves 
to such ministrations (1 Tim. v, 10). One of the 
earliest effects of the working of Christianity in the 
hearts of its professors was the care which it led 
them to take of the poor and indigent in the ‘‘ house- 
hold of faith.” Neglected and despised by the world, 
cut off from its sympathies, and denied any succor it 
might have given, the members of the early churches 
were careful not only to make provision in each case 
for its own poor, but to contribute to the necessities 
of other though distant communities (Acts xi, 29; 
xxiv, 17; 2 Cor. ix, 12). This commendable prac- 
tice seems to have had its Christian origin in the deep- 
ly interesting fact (which appears from John xiii, 29) 
that the Saviour and his attendants were wont, not- 
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withstanding their own comparative poverty, to con- 
tribute out of their small resources something for the 
relief of the needy. See generally Gude, Eleemosy- 
ne Eccles. Apostolice ex Antiquitate Sacra (Lauban. 
1728).—Winer, i, 46; Kitto,s. v.; Smith, s. v. 

III. Ecclesiastical Alms-giving.—In the early ages 
of Christianity alms were divided in some provinces 
into four portions; one of which was allotted to the 
bishops, another to the priests, a third to the deacons 
and sub-deacons, which made their whole subsistence, 
and a fourth part was employed in relieving the poor 
and in repairing churches. ‘These alms were given 
to the poor at their entrance into the church. The 
reasons assigned for this practice by Chrysostom in- 
dicate on his part a very defective view of Gospel 
truth. He says, ‘‘ For this reason our forefathers ap- 
pointed the poor to stand before the door of our church- 
es, that the sight of them might provoke the most 
backward and inhuman soul to compassion. And as, 
by law and custom, we have fountains before our ora~ 
tories, that they who go in to worship God may first 
wash their hands, and so lift them up in prayer, so 
our ancestors, instead of fountains and cisterns, placed 
the poor before the door of tbe church, that, as we 
wash our hands in water, we should cleanse our souls 
by beneficence and charity first, and then go and offer 
up our prayers. For water is not more adapted to 
wash away the spots of the body than the power of 
almsdeeds is to cleanse the soul, As, therefore, you 
dare not go in to pray with unwashen hands, though 
this be but a small offence, so neither should you 
without alms ever enter the church for prayer” (Hom. 
xxv, de verb. Apost.). The period of Lent was par- 
ticularly fruitful in alms. During the last week 
Chrysostom enjoins a more liberal distribution than 
usual of alms to the poor, and the exercise of all kinds 
of charity. The reason he assigns is, the nearer men 
approach to the passion and resurrection of Christ, by 
which all the blessings of the world were poured forth 
on men, the more they should feel themselves obliged 
to show all manner of acts of mercy and kindness to- 
ward their brethren (Bingham, bk. xxi, ch. i, § 25). 
At the time of marriage, as a substitute for the old 
Roman practice of throwing about nuts, the early 
Christians were accustomed to distribute alms to the 
poor and to children. The distribution of alms at 
funerals was associated with the unscriptural practice 
of praying for the dead. In one of Chrysostom’s 
“Homilies,” he says, ‘If many barbarous nations 
burn their goods together with their dead, how much 
more reasonable is it for you to give your child his 
goods when he is dead! Not to reduce them to 
ashes, but to make him the more glorious; if he be 
a sinner, to procure him pardon; if righteous, to add 
to his reward and retribution.” In several of the 
fathers alms-giving is recommended as meritorious ; 
and the germ of Romish teaching on the subject of 
salvation by the merit of good works may be clearly 
found in them.—Bingham, Orig. Eccl. xiii, viii, § 14; 
Coleman, Anc. Christianity, ch. iv, § 3; Héfling, Lehre 
d. alt. Kirche v. Opfer. See ALMONER. 

The order in the Church of England is, that alms 
should be collected at that part of the communion- 
service which is called the offertory, while the sen- 
tences are reading which follow the place appointed 
for the sermon. 

In the Methodist Episcopal Church alms are col- 
lected at the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper and at 
the love-feasts. 

On the Christian duty of alms-giving see Taylor, 
Holy Living and Dying, ch. iv, § 8; Saurin, Sermons 
(Serm. ix); Barrow’s Sermon on Bounty to the Poor 
(Works, ii, 69); Wayland’s Moral Science, p. 376 sq. 
See Cnaniry, and Poor. 

IV. Civil—The poor-laws of modern times have 
brought up anew the whole question of alms-giving 
in its relation to Christian ethics, and it requires a 
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thorough investigation.—Chalmers on the Scottish Poor- 
laws (Ed. Rev, xli, 228). See Hosrrrars; Pauper. 
Al’mug (Heb. only in the plural almuggim’, 
money, according to Bohlen, from the Sanscrit m- 
cata, a similar wood, al- being the Arab. article, 1 Kings 
X, 11, 12; Sept. ra ida ra zedexnra, Vulg. ligna 
thymna, Auth. Vers. “‘almug-trees”), or ALGUM 
(Heb. likewise only in plur. algummim’, D°7275>8, by 
transposition from the preceding, 2 Chron. ii, 8, Vulg. 
ligna pinea; 2 Chron. ix, 10, 11, ligna thyina; Sept. 
Eva ra webKwa, Auth. Vers. ‘‘algum-trees”’), a kind 
of precious wood brought along with gold and precious 
stones from Ophir by the navy of Hiram in the time 
of Solomon, and employed by him for the ornaments 
of the temple and palace, as well as for making musical 
instruments (1 Kings x, 11, 12), and previously un- 
known to the Israelites (2 Chron. ix, 10, 11), although 
it is stated to have been also procured from Lebanon 
(2 Chron. ii, 8). The Sept. translators of Kings un- 
derstand ‘‘ hewn wood” to be meant, but in Chron. it 
is rendered ‘‘ pine wood,” as by the Vulg. in one pas- 
sage, although elsewhere ‘ thyine-wood” (comp. Rey. 
Xvili, 12), or citron-wood. See Tuyine. Its occur- 
rence in 2 Chron. ii, 8 (whence the inference that it 
was a species of pine, see Biel, De lignis ex Libano 
petitis, in the Museum Hagan. iv, 1 sq., or cedar, as 
Abulwalid, in loc.) among the trees procurable from 
Lebanon (comp. its omission in the parallel passage, 
1 Kings v, 8) is probably an interpolation (Rosenmil- 
ler, Bib. Bot. p. 245), since it would not in that case 
have afterward become unknown (1 Kings x, 12). 
Dr. Shaw supposes it to have been the cypress, be- 
cause the wood of that tree is still used in Italy and 
elsewhere for violins, harpsichords, and other string- 
ed instruments. Hiller (Hierophyt. xiii, § 7) supposes 
a gummy or resinous wood to be meant, but this would 
be unfit for the uses to which the almug-tree is said to 
have been applied. Josephus (Ant. viii, 7, 1) describes 
the wood as that of a kind of pine, which he distin- 
guishes from the pine of his own days. Many of the 
rabbins (e. g. R. Tanchum) understand pearls, for 
which the word in the sing. (almug, 317058) occurs in 
the Talmud (Mishna, Kelim, xiii, 6; comp. Maimon- 
ides and Bartinora, in loc.); but these are not a 
wood (Q"S3), and are obtained from the Red and 
Mediterranean seas, whence they are even exported to 
India (Pliny, xxxii, 2); so that we must probably un- 
derstand the Talmudists as only referring to the red 
or coralline hue of the wood. ‘The interpretation of 
Kimchi (Zargum, in loc. 2 Chron.), that it was a red 
dye-wood, called albaccum in Arabic, and commonly 
Brazil-wood (Abulfadli and Edrisi, ap. Celsius), has 
been followed by most moderns since Celsius (//ero- 
bot. i, 171 sq.), who refer it to the sandal-wood of com- 
merce (in Sanscrit, rakta), a view which is corrobo- 
rated by the position of Ophir (q. v.), probably south- 
ward and eastward of the Red Sea, in some part of 
India (Pict. Bible, ii, 349-366), whence alone the as- 
sociated products, such as gold, precious stones, ivory, 
peacocks, apes, and tin, could haye been procured. 
Among those, however, who have been in favor of 
sandal-wood, many have confounded with the true 
and far-famed kind what is called ‘‘ red sandal-wood,”’ 
the product of Pterocarpus santalinus, as well as of 
Adenanthera pavonina (Beckmann, Waarenkunde, IT, 
i, 112 sq.; Wahl, Ostindeen, ii, 802; Faber, Archdolo- 
gie, p. 374). But the most common sandal-wood is 
that which is best known and most highly esteemed 
in India. It is produced by the Santalum album, a 
native of the mountainous parts of the coast of Mala- 
bar, where large quantities are cut for export to China, 
to different parts of India, and to the Persian and 
Arabian gulfs. The outer parts of this tree are white 


and without odor; the parts near the root are most | 
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fragrant, especially of such trees as grow in hilly sit- | 


uations and stony ground. The trees vary in diame- 
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Branch of the Sandal-tree (Santalum Album). 


ter from 9 inches to a foot, and are about 25 or 80 feet 


in height, but the stems soon begin to branch. This 
wood is white, fine-grained, and agreeably fragrant, 
and is much employed for making rosaries, fans, ele- 
gant boxes, and cabinets. The Chinese use it also as 
incense both in their temples and private houses, and 
burn long slender candles formed by covering the 
ends of sticks with its sawdust mixed with rice-paste. 
As sandal-wood has been famed in the East from very 
early times, it is more likely than any other to have 
attracted the notice of, and been desired by, more 
northern nations. We do not, however, trace it by 
its present or any similar name at a very early period 
in the writings of Greek authors; it may, however, 
have been confounded with agila-wood, or agallochum, 
which, like it, is a fragrant wood and used as incense. 
See ALor. Sandal-wood is mentioned in early San- 
scrit works, and also in those of the Arabs. Actuarius 
is the earliest Greek author that expressly notices it, 
but he does so as if it had been familiarly known. In 
the Periplus of Arrian it is mentioned as one of the ar- 
ticles of commerce obtainable at Omana, in Gedrosia, 
by the name £/Aa oaydAwa, which Dr. Vincent re- 
marks may easily have been corrupted from cavda- 
va. As it was produced on the Malabar coast, it 
could readily be obtained by the merchants who con- 


| veyed the cinnamon of Ceylon and other Indian prod- 


ucts to the Mediterranean (comp. Gesenius, Thes. Heb. 
p- 93; Penny Cyclopedia, s. v. Santalacex, Santalum). 
See Borany, and comp. SANDAL-woop. 

Alnathan (AdvaSav y.r. “EXvaSav), one of the 
popular chiefs at the return from Babylon (1 Esdr. 
viii, 16); evidently the first ELNATHAN (q. v.) of the 
parallel text (Ezra viii, 44). 

Aloe, Aloes, or Lign-Aloe, an Oriental tree, 
having a fragrant wood, but entirely different from 
the plant from which the bitter resin a/oes is obtained, 
used in medicine. The Hebrew words ahalim’ and 
ahaloth’ (DEAN, mid) occur in Psa. xly, 8, ‘ All 
thy garments smell of myrrh, and aloes (Sept. oraxr/), 
and cassia ;”” Proy. vii, 17, ‘‘ I have perfumed my bed 
with myrrh, with cinnamon and aloes” (Sept. omits) ; 
Cant. iv, 14, ‘‘Spikenard and saffron, calamus and 
cinnamon, with all trees of frankincense, myrrh and 
aloes (Sept. G\WS), with all the chief spices.” From 
the articles which are associated with them (both 
names indicating the same thing), it is evident that it 
was some odoriferous substance probably well known 
in ancient times. See AROMATICS. 

This tree or wood was called by the Greeks ayah- 
Noxyoyv, and later EvAaddyn (Dioscor. i, 21), and has 
been known to moderns by the names of aloe-wood, 
paradise- wood, eagle-wood, etc. Modern botanists 
distinguish two kinds; the one genuine and most 
precious, the other more common and inferior (Ains- 
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lie, Materia Indica, i, 479 sq.). The former (Cynome- 
tra agallocha, or the Aquilaria ovata of Linn.) grows 
in Cochin-China, Siam, and China, is never exported, 
and is of so great rarity in India itself as to be worth 
its weight in gold (Martius, Lehrbuch der Pharmakog- 
nosie, p. 83 sq.). Pieces of this wood that are resin- 
ous, of a dark color, heavy, and perforated as if by 
worms, are called calambac; the tree itself is called 
by the Chinese sik-hiang. It is represented as large, 
with an erect trunk and lofty branches. The other 
or more common species is called garo in the East In- 
dies, and is the wood of a tree growing in the Moluc- 
cas, the Excecaria agallocha of Linneus (Oken, Lehrb. 
d. Naturgesch. Il, ii, 609 sq.; Lindley, /’lora Med. p. 
190 sq.). The leaves are like those of a pear-tree ; 
and it has a milky juice, which, as the tree grows old, 
hardens into a fragrant resin. The trunk is knotty, 
crooked, and usually hollow (see Gildemeister, De Re- 
bus Indicis, fase. i, 65). The domestic name in India 
is aghil (Sanscrit, agarw); whence the Europeans who 
first visited India gave it the name of lignum aquile, 
or eagle-wood. From this the Hebrew name seems 
also to be derived (Gesenius, Zhes. Heb. p. 33), which 
the Vulgate, in Numb. xxiv, 6, has translated, ‘‘ As 
tents which the Lord hath spread ;” instead of ‘‘ As 
aloe-trees which the Lord hath planted’’—in our ver- 
sion, “lign-aloes.”” Aloe-wood is said by Herodotus 
to have been used by the Egyptians for embalming 
dead bodies ; and Nicodemus brought it, mingled with 
myrrh, to embalm the body of our Lord (John xix, 
39). By others, however, the aloes (aA0n) with which 
Christ’s body was embalmed is thought to have been 
an extract from a different plant, the prickly shrub 
known among us by that name (Penny Cyclopedia, 
s. v. Agave). Some, again, consider the lign-aloe of 
the Old Testament to be a different Kast-Indian tree 
from the above, namely, the Aquilaria agallochum, 
but whether it be the same with the more precious 
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variety above spoken of is uncertain (Celsius, Hiero- 
bot. i, 135). An inferior kind of aloes is also said to 
be obtained from the Aquilaria Malaccensis (Rum- 
phius, Herbar. Amboin. ii, 29 sq.). The aloes of the 
ancients were procured from Arabia and India (Salma- 
sius, Everc. ad Plin. ii, 1054 sq.). It is still highly 
prized as an article of luxury in the East (Harmar, 
Observ. ii, 149; Kiimpfer, Amen. p. 904; Burckhardt, 
Arabia, i, 216; Hartmann, Hebr. i, 315 sq.; Lamarck, 
Zinc. Meth. i, 422-429; Roxburgh, Flora Ind. ii, 423). 

The plant which has the reputation of producing 
the best aloes of modern shops is the Aloé Socotrina, 
a native of the Cape of Good Hope and the island of 
Socotra, but now commonly cultivated in the West 
Indies. The resin is obtained by inspissation from 
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the juice of the leaves (Penny Cyclopedia, s. v. 
Aloe). See Borany, and comp. Lign-ALor, | 


Aloé Socotrina. 


Aldgi or Alogians (a privative, and Adyoe, de- 
nying the Logos; or from d\oyot, unreasonable), a sect 
of heretics in the second century, who were ardent op- 
ponents of the Montanists. According to Epiphanius 
(Her. 51) they denied that Jesus Christ was the Lo- 
gos, and did not receive either the Gospel according 
to John or the Apocalypse, both of which they ascribed 
to the Gnostic Cerinthus. Lardner doubts their ex- 
istence. It does appear, however, that certain op- 
ponents of the Montanists not only denied the pro- 
phetic gifts claimed by these heretics, but began also 
to reject from the creed all those things out of which 
the error of the Montanists had sprung; hence they 
denied the continuance of the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
in the Church; and from thus rejecting the doctrine 
of the Logos, so clearly taught in the earlier part of 
the Gospel, they acquired their name. They are said 
to owe their origin to Theodotus of Byzantium, a cur- 
rier. See Euseb. Ch. Hist. v, 28; Lardner, Works, 
iv, 190; viii, 627; Heinichen, De Alogis, etc. (Lips. 
1829); Neander, Ch. Hist. i, 526, 583. 

Alombrados, a mystic sect in Spain since 1575, 
who considered neither the sacraments nor good works 
necessary, and rejected the ministerial office. They 
were exterminated in Spain by the Inquisition in 
1623. One part of them emigrated to France, where 
they were likewise suppressed by royal order in 
1635. See ILLUMINATI. 

A‘loth (1 Kings iv, 16). See Beatoru. 

Aloysius of Gonzaga, a saint of the Roman cal- 
endar, born in Castiglione, 1568, noted in his youth 
for devotion and severity, entered the order of Jesuits 
1587. In 1591, during an epidemic at Rome, he dis- 
tinguished himself by labors and sacrifices, and finally 
fell a victim to the pestilence. He was canonized 
1526 by Benedict XIII, and is commemorated in the 
Roman Church Jan. 21.—Butler, Lives of Saints, Jan. 
21. 

Al’phaor A, the first letter in almost all alpha- 
bets. In Hebrew it is called aleph (&), which signi- 
fies ox, from the shape of it in the old Pheenician al- 
phabet, where it somewhat resembles the head and 
horns of that animal (Plutarch, Quest. Sympos. ix, 2; 
Gesenii Thesaur. Heb. p. 1). The following figures 
illustrate the steps by which this letter reached its 
form in various languages. See ALPHABET. Its pre- 
dominant sound in nearly all languages is very simple, 
being little more than a mere opening of the mouth 
asinah! In Hebrew, however, it is treated in gram- 
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mar as a consonant of the guttural class, although a 
very soft one, corresponding to the ‘‘smooth breath- 
ing” in Greek (’), and cannot therefore be readily rep- 
resented in English. Like all the other letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet, it is frequently employed in the 
Psalms and Lamentations to indicate a division of the 
stanzas in the manner of an acrostic (q. v.). <A re- 
markable instance occurs in Psa. ecxix, which is di- 
vided into as many sections of several verses each as 
there are letters in the alphabet, the first word of each 
verse beginning with the letter appropriate to the 
section. ‘The Hebrew name has passed over along 
with the letter itself into the Greek alpha. Both the 
Hebrews and Greeks employed the letters of their 
alphabets as numerals; and A, therefore (aleph or 
alpha), denoted one, the first. Hence our Lord says of 
himself that he is (ro A) Alpha and (76 Q) Omega, i. e. 
the first and the last, the beginning and the ending, as 
he himself explains it (Rey. i, 8, 11; xxi,6; xxii, 13). 

This expression, which in the O. T. had already 
been employed to express the eternity of God (Isa. 
xliv, 6), was in the patristic period more definitely 
employed with the same significance (Tertul. De 
monog. c. 5; Prudentius, Cathemer. Hymn, ix, 11); 
and its applications were traced out with puerile mi- 
nuteness (see Primasius, in the Bvbl. Patr. Maz. x, 
338), especially by the Gnostic Marcus (Iren. Heres. 
i, 14; Tertul. Prescr.c. 50). Traces of this signifi- 
cance as a symbol of the divinity of Christ (Rhaban, 
De laud. s. Crucis, i, fig. 1; Didron, Iconogr. Chrét. p. 
801) have been found in the following interesting 
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monograms, which occur on the catacombs of Melos 
(Ross, Keisen auf d. Inseln d. dgeischen Meeres, iii, 
149) and Naples (Agine. Pitt. xi, 9), and in the ceme- 
teries of Rome (Mamachi Orig. e antig. Christ. iii, 
75), as well as on coins and inscriptions elsewhere. 
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Early Christian Symbols, containing the Greek letters A and 
Q, with the cross or the sign XP (for Xpiatos). 


They are sometimes enclosed in a circle. See Bey- 
schlag, De sigillo nominis Dei hominis (Viteb. 1692) ; 
Ewald, De a et w nomine Chr. mystico, in his Embl. ii, 
169 sq.; Pfeiffer, De a et w (Regiom. 1677); Ridiger, 
De Christo per primum (ANBR72) et ultimum (A pay) 
S. 8. vocem indicato (Giess. 1724). See OmEca. 

Alphabet (from the first two Greek letters, alpha 
and beta), the series of characters employed in writing 
any language. The origin of such written signs is 
unknown, having been ascribed by some to Adam 
and other antediluvians (Bangii Ezercitationes de ortu 
et progressu literarum, Hafniz, 1657, p. 99 sq.), and 
lately to an astronomical observation of the relative 
position of the planets in the zodiac by Noah at the 
deluge (Seyffarth, Unser Alphabet ein Abbild des Thier- 
kreises, Leipz. 1834). See LANGUAGE. 

The earliest and surest data, however, on which any 
sound speculation on this subject can be based, are 
found in the genuine paleographical monuments of 
the Phoenicians; in the manifest derivation of all oth- 
er Syro-Arabian and almost all European characters 
from that type, and in the testimony which history 
bears to the use and transmission of alphabetical writ- 
ing (Carpzoyv, Crit. Sacr. p. 227; Kopp, Bilder und 
Schriften der Vorzeit, Mannh. 1819; and especially 
Gesenius, Scripture lingueque Phenice mcnumenta, 
Lips. 1837). See Wririne. 


The earliest Phoenician. 
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Ancient Greek. Ancient Persian. Ancient Hebrew Aramean, Later Himyarite. 
on Asmon. coins. onEgypt.mon. Pheenician, 
or 
Numidian, 
Etruscan. Roman. Samaritan in Palmyrene. Ethiopie. 
the Pentateuch. 
Umbrian. 
Runic? 
Oscan. Square Hebrew. 
Samnite. Vulgar 
Samaritan. 
Later Greek. 
assanid. 
Coptic. ! 
Celtiberian. Sabian. Estrangelo and 
= Nestorian. 
Gothic. Zend. 
Pehlvi. 
: Kufiec. Peshito. Uigur or 
Slavic. Old Turkish 
Armenian ? 
Nishi, 


Historical derivation of Alphabets. 


There are only three nations which can compete 
for the honor of the discovery, or rather the use and 
transmission of letters—the Babylonians, the Phceni- 
cians, and the Egyptians. The chief arguments in 


favor of the first (Kopp, Bilder und Schriften, ii, 147, 
Hoffmann, Gram. Syr. p. 61) are based on the very 
early civilization of Babylon; on numerous passages 
which attribute the discovery to the Lvpo., Syri, and 
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XaNdatou (quoted in Hoffmann, |. c.); and especially 
on the existence of a Babylonian brick containing an 
inscription in characters resembling the Phoenician. 
To these arguments Gesenius has replied most at 
length in the article Paldographie, in Ersch and Gru- 
ber’s Allgemeine Encyclopadie. 

Nearly an equal number of ancient authorities 
might be cited as testimonies that the discovery of 
letters was ascribed to the Phoenicians and to the 
Egyptians (Walton’s Prolegomena, ii, 2). And, in- 
deed, there is a view, suggested by Gesenius ( Paldo- 
graphie, \. e.), by which their rival claims might, to a 
certain extent, be reconciled—that is, by the supposi- 
tion that the hieroglyphical was, indeed, the earliest 
kind of all writing; but that the Phoenicians, whose 
commerce led them to Egypt, may have borrowed the 
first germ of alphabetical writing from the phonetic 
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hieroglyphs. There is at least a remarkable coinci- 
dence between the Syro-Arabian alphabet and the 
phonetic hieroglyphs, in that in both the figure of a 
material object was made the sign of that sound with 
which the name of the object began. See ALPHA. 
But, if this theory were true, it would still leave the 
Pheenicians the possibility of having actually develop- 
ed the first alphabetical writing; and that, together 


Arabians have preserved their characters, and the 
unanimous consent with which ancient writers ascribe 
to them the transmission of the alphabet to the Greeks 
(Herod. v, 58; Diod. Sic. v, 74), may make the proba- 
bilities preponderate in their favor.—Kitto, Cyclop. 

On this assumption, the following table exhibits the 
probable derivation of the alphabets of the three lead- 


ing types, the Shemitic, the Indo-Germanic, and the 


Hrsrew. GREEK. ENGLISH. 
No. Form. Name. No. Form, | Name. No. Roman. | Italic. 
1 N Aleph. st Aa Alpha. 1 Aa Aa 
2 =| Beyth. ? BB Be’ta. 2 Bb Bb 
3 A Gi’mel. 3 T ¥ Gam’ma. 7 Gg) Gog 
A at Da’‘leth. 4 A 3 Del’ta. 4 Dd Dd 
Da |isst He. 5 E ¢ Ep’silon. 5 Ee Ee 
Cae Vav. F Digam’ma. 6 bin ga 
UG t Za’yin. 6 NE Ze’ta. 26 Zz Zz 
8 a) Cheyth. g H n F’ta. 8 Hh Hh 
9 ro) Teyth. 8 e Sord The’ta. 
f 9 : Ha: | ae 
10 ba Yod. 9 1! Me To’ta. 10 J j Jj 
sliyy| yy 
11 | > (final 5) | Kaph. 10 | K « Eap’pa. $i kf KE 
He) La’med. || 11 | a A Lamb’da. fF) GP Fe Lote 
13 vA (final =) Mem. 12 M pp Mu. 13 Mmj Mm 
14 | > (final }) | Nua. io) Ny Nu. 4) Nn| Nn 
15 te) Sa’mek. 18 ‘= o (final s) Sig’ma. 3 Ce Ce 
16 bi) A’yin. 15 0 o Omicron. 15 Oo Oo 
17 | 2 (final 5) Pe. 16 | ue Pi. 16:9) Paps}. SP, 
18 ae (final Y) Tsadey’ 
19 P Koph. For Q Koppa. 1G Qq Qq 
20 . Reysh. 7 KG P p Rho. 18 Rg Rr 
“i w Sin. r San 19 Ss Ss 
a) Shin. 
22 mn Tay. 19 Tor Tau. 20 Tae Pag 
(Compound) 14 ae Xi. 
(21 (2a Cu 
1 (as “mater lectionis”) || 20 Yo U’psilon. 22 VEY: Vv 
(23 | Wwl Ww 
5 (without Dagesh) 21 © > Phi. | 
(harder sound) 22 X x Chi. 24 Xx XZ 
(Compound) 23 vw Psi. 
(as ‘¢ mater lectionis”) 24 2 @ Omega. 
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modern European, as represented by the three forms 
of character employed in this work, namely, the He- 
brew, Greek, and English, to which all the others 
bear a well-known and mostly obvious relation. The 
sounds attributed to them respectively, however, were 
in many cases different. Ancther and more funda- 
mental variation arises from the fact that in the He- 
brew all the letters are regarded as consonants, the 
vowels being designated by certain additional marks 
called “points,” of late invention. See Heprew 
Laneuace. For a view of the printed characters of 
all languages with their powers, see Ballhorn, Alpha- 
bete orientalischer und occidentalischer Sprachen (Leipz. 
and Lond. 1859). This (and still more the above) 
classification must be understood as applying only to 
the written symbols, and not to the etymological af- 
finities of languages, which depend upon national deri- 
vation. See ErHNnoLoey. 


Alphabetical Poems. See ABECEDARIAN 
Hymns. ‘ 

Alpheze’us (’AdX¢aioc), the name of two men. 

1. The putative father of James the Less (Matt. x, 
3; Mark iii, 18; Luke vi, 15; Acts i, 13), and hus- 
band of Mary, the sister-in-law of our Lord’s mother 
(John xix, 25) [see Mary]; for which reason James 
jis called ‘‘the Lord’s brother’ (Gal. i, 19). See 
JAmEs, A.D. ante 26. It seems that he was a (per- 
haps elder) brother of Joseph, to whom, on his de- 
cease without issue, his widow was married according 
to the Levirate Law (q. v.). By comparing John xix, 
25, with Luke xxiv, 10, and Matt. x, 3, it appears that 
Alpheus is the Greek, and Cleophas or Clopas (q. v.) 
the Hebrew or Syriac name of the same person, ac- 
cording to the custom of the provinces or of the time, 


when men had often two names, by one of which they 


with the fact that the earliest monuments of the Syro-- 


ALPHAGE 


were known to their friends and countrymen, and by 
the other to the Romans or strangers. More prob- 
ably, however, the double name in Greek arises, in 
this instance, from a diversity in pronouncing the A 
in his Aramean name, "D> (chalphay’, chang ging, as 
in the Talmudists, Lightfoot, ad Acts, i, 13), a diversity 
which is common also in the Septuagint (Kuindl, 
Comment. on John xix, 25). See Name. Or rather, 
perhaps, Clopas was a Greek name adopted out of re- 
semblance to the Jewish form of Alphwus (like * Paul” 
for ‘‘Saul’’), if, indeed, the former be not the original 
from which the latter was derived by corruption. 

2. The father of the evangelist Levi or Matthew 
(Mark ii, 14). A.D. ante 26. 


Alphage or Hlphegus, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, distinguished for humility and piety. Being 
infected with the views of the age, he took the habit 
in the monastery of the Benedictines, and afterward 
shut himself up in a cell at Bath. Here he remained 
until, the see of Winchester being vacated by the 
death of Ethelwold, Dunstan, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, called him to the vacant bishopric. In 1005 he 
was elevated to the see of Canterbury. After he had 
governed this metropolitan see some years, the Danes 
made an irruption into the city, burned the cathedral, 
and having put to death upward oy seven thousand of 
the inhabitants, seized the archbishop, whom they 
kept in bonds seven months, and then murdered; this 
was on the 19th April, 1012. Godwin remarks that 
the murderers did not escape the penalty of their sacri- 
legious act, scarcely one in the whole Danish army 
having escaped.—Collier, Eccl. Hist. i, 487-493. 

Alphen, Jerome Srmon Van, a German theo- 
logian, was born at Hanau, May 23, 1665; studied at 
Franeker and Leyden; became pastor at Warmond, 
and afterward at Amsterdam; and finally, in 1715, 
professor of theology at Utrecht, which office he filled 
until his death at Utrecht, Nov. 7, 1742. His principal 
work is Specimina Analytica, in Epist. Pauli (Utrecht, 
1742, 2 vols. 4to).—Drakenborch, Oratio Funebris in 
Van Alphen (Utrecht, 1743); Hoefer, Biog. Generale, 
i, 210. 

Alphery, Nicernorvs (or Mrixiruer), a Rus- 
sian, allied by birth to the imperial family. In con- 
sequence of political troubles, he went to England, 
studied theology, and, in 1618, became curate of War- 
len, Huntingdonshire. It is said that he was repeat- 
edly called from his retirement to return to Russia, 
even with offers of the imperial throne; but he pre- 
ferred his quiet duties in England. In 1643 he was 
deprived of his living, but it was restored to him after 
the Restoration, and he lived, greatly respected, to a 
great age.—Biographia Britannica, s. v.; Walker, Suf- 
Serings of the Clergy in the Great Rebellion, pt. ii. 

Alphitomancy, a kind of divination (q. vy.) per- 
formed with barley, first among the pagans, and from 
them introduced among Christians. A person sus- 
pected of crime was brought before a priest, who made 
him swallow a piece of barley-cake; if this was done 
without difficulty, he was declared to be innocent; 
otherwise, not.—Delrio, Disg. Magic, lib. iv, cap. 11; 
Landon, Lecl. Dict. s. v 

Alphonso de Alcala (in Latin ALpinonsus 
ComPLUTENSIS), a Spanish rabbi, was a native of 
Alcala de Henares, and lived toward the close of the 
15th century. He embraced Christianity, and was 
employed by Cardinal Ximenes in the revision of the 
celebrated Polyglot.—Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i, 193. 


Alphonso de Zamora, a Spanish Jew and dis- 
tinguished rabbi, converted to the Catholic faith, and 
baptized in 1506. Cardinal Ximenes employed him 
for fifteen years upon his celebrated Polyglot, after 
which he composed a Dictionary of the Chaldee and 
Hebrew words of the Old Testament, and other works 
relating to the text of the Holy Scriptures. In these 
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labors he had some assistance from others; but he 
composed many other works by himself, mostly on the 
Hebrew tongue. He wrote also, from Spain, a letter 
to the Roman Jews, in Hebrew and Latin interlined, 
reproaching them for their obstinacy.—Cave, Hist. Lit 
anno 1506; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i, 193. 

Alphonsus of Liguori. See Licuontr. 


Alsted, Jonannis Hernricu, a German Protestant 
divine, born in 1588 at Herborn, in Nassau, professor 
of philosophy and theology in his native town, and sub- 
sequently at W eissembourg, in Transylvania, where 
he died in 1638, He represented the Reformed Church 
of Nassau at the Synod of Dort. Among his numer- 
ous works may be mentioned, 77actatus de Mille Annis 
(1618; a treatise on the Millennium, translated and 
published in London in 1643, 4to); Hncyclopedia Biv- 
lica (Francof. 1620,/1642), in which he attempts to 
prove that the principles and materials of all the arts 
and sciences should be sought for in the Scriptures. 
He wrote also a general Encyclopedia (Lyons, 1649, 
4 vols. fol.), and other works, of which a list may be 
found in Niceron, Jémoires, t. xli. 


Altane’us (AAravaioc, prob. for MaXravaioc, 
and this, by resolution of the dagesh, for Marravatoc), 
one of the ‘‘sons” of Asom (or Hashum), who divorced 
his Gentile wife after the captivity (1 Esdr. ix, 33); 
evidently the MArrENat (q. v.) of the genuine text 
(Ezra x, 33). 

Altar (92972, mizbe’dch, from M33, to slay in. sac- 
rifice ; Bose), a structure on which sacrifices of 
any kind are offered. In ancient times this was al- 
ways done by slaughter or by fire. The term is bor- 
rowed in modern times to signify a table or other 
erection in a church on which the sacraments are ad- 
ministered, or near which prayer is offered and other 
religious exercises performed (comp. Heb. xiii, 10). 
They were originally of earth (Exod. xx, 24; comp. 
Lucan. ix, 988; Horace, Odes, iii, 8, 4; Ovid, Metam. 
iv, 752; Trist. v, 5, 9; Pliny, v, 4) or unwrought 
stone (Exod. xx, 25), erected on such spots as had 
been early held sacred (Gen. xii, 7 sq.; xiii, 18; xxvi, 
25; xxxv,1; Exod. xvii, 15; xxiv, 4 sq.), especial- 
ly hill-tops and eminences (Gen. xxii, 9; Ezek. xviii, 
6; comp. Herod. i, 131; Homer, Iliad, = S8iy AHS 
Apollon. Rhod. 524; Livy, xxi, 383 Philostr. A pol. i, 
2), also house-tops (2 Kings xxiii, 12), as being nearer 
the sky (Tacit. Amal. xiii, 57; Philostr. Apol. ii, 5 5)5 
occasionally under remarkable trees Ss Kings xvi, 4). 
See Smith’s Dict. of Class. Antiq. s. v. Ara; Selden, 
Synedr. iii, 260 sq.; Jahn, A rehaol. ae Ii, -C. 2, ois 
Bihr, Symboltk, i, 157, 233; Lakemacher, Antig. Grec. 
sacr. p. 221 sq. The stone altars erected to the true 
God (Josh. viii, 31; 1 Kings xyiii, 31; 1 Sam. vi, 14) 
were imitated by the Gentiles, as appears from Pau- 
sanias (vi, 382), where he mentions ‘an altar of white 
stone,’”? and Apollonius Rhodius, in speaking of the 
temple of Mars (Argon. ii). Altars were generally 
erected at the gates of the city (2 Kings xxiii, 8). We 
may refer to this Acts xiv, 13, where the priest of 
Jupiter is said to have brought filleted oxen ¢o the gates 
to perform sacrifice. An altar, both among the Jews 
and the heathen, was an asylum, a sanctuary, for such 
persons as fled to it for refuge (Exod. xxi, 14; 1 Kings 
i, 50; ii, 28, etc.). As to the practice of the heathen 
in this respect, all the Greek writers are more or less 
copious. See Horns. 

Heb. xiii, 10, ‘‘ We have an altar,” etc., Macknight 
explains thus: ‘‘ Here, by a usual metonymy, the al- 
tar is put for the sacrifice, as is plain from the apostle’s 
adding ‘of which they have no right to eat.’ This is 
the sacrifice which Christ offered for the sins of the 
world; and the eating of it does not mean corporeal eat- 
ing, but the partaking of the pardon which Christ, by 
that sacrifice, had procured for sinners’’ (comp. Olshau. 
sen, Comment. in loc.). See Lorp’s Supper. 

One wooden table was wont to be placed in the 
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midst of every meeting-place of the primitive Chris- | level for the fire and the sacrifice. Such are the 
tians, upon which each of them laid what he bestowed | cairns of altar-like form, many of which still remain ; 
for the use of the poor, as we are informed by ‘Iheod- | but as they are sometimes found in places where stones 
oret (v. 18; see Heb. xii, 16); and because alms are | of large size might have been obtained, it seems that 
noted with the name of sacrifice, that table upon which | in later times such altars had a special appropriation ; 
they were laid was called by the ancient Christians an | and Toland shows (ist. of Brit. Druids, p. 101) that 
altar. Compare SACRIFICE. the sacred fires were burned on them, and sacrificea 
offered to Bel, Baal, or 
the Sun. In- many in- 
stances, as at Stonehenge, 
a circle of stones is ranged 
around a central one in an 
amphitheatrical manner, 
an arrangement which 
has been found to take 
place likewise even in 
Persia, as at Darab (Ouse- 
ley’s Travels, ii, 124). 
Cesar refers to such con- 
secrated circles for na- 
tional deliberation among 
the Gauls (Bell. Gall. vi), 
and Homer alludes to 
Grecian councils held 
within circles of stones 
C1, xviii, 585; comp. Od. 
viii, 5). The following, 
figured from Ouseley 
a (Travels in Persia, ii, 80- 

Druidical Circle in the Isle of Jersey. 83), was called by the na- 
tives ‘‘ Stone of the Fire 
I. Pagan.—There is a strong probability that some | Temple,” and is surrounded by a Jow wall. It is ten 

of those ancient monuments of unhewn stone, usually |or eleven feet high, and about three square. Two 

called Druidical remains, which are found in all parts | sides contain an inscription, in Pehlvi, within a sunken 

of the world, were derived from the altars of primitive 

times. See Sronre. These are various in their forms, 

-and their peculiar uses have been very much disputed. | 
(See Penny Cyclopedia, s. v. Avebury, Carnac, Stone- 

henge.) Dr. Kitto has elaborately examined the sub- 

ject (Pict. Hist. of Palest. append. to bk. iii, ch. iii and 

iv), and comes to the conclusion that the cromlechs 

are representatives of ancient altars, while the kist- 

vaens, or stones disposed in a chest-like form, are anal- 

ogous to the arks of Jewish and Egyptian worship 

[see Ark], and are remnants of the so-called arkite 

traditions. See FLoop. Cromlechs are somewhat 

in the form of a table, one large stone being sup- 


Persian rire-Altar near Tang-i-Kerm, 


circle. There is a small cavity on the top, as if to 
contain fire. The pyramids (q. v.) of Egypt may like- 
wise have been originally sites of worship. 

Passing by the early and rude forms of altars still 
extant of the Mexican worship, since too little is 
known of the history and application of these to illus- 
trate our subject in any definite manner, we notice 
those of Egypt as being first both in point of aptness 


Druidical Cromlech. 


ported in a horizontal or slightly inclined position 
upon three or more, but usually three stones, set up- 
right. That they were used as altars is almost in- 
stinctively suggested to every one that views them; 
and this conclusion is strengthened when, as is often the 
case, we observe a small circular hole through which 
probably the rope was run by which the victims, when 
slaughtered, were bound to the altar, as they were to 
the angular projections or ‘‘ horns” of the Jewish altar 
oo (Psa. exxiii, 27). It was 
sok natural that when a suf- 
j ficiency of large stones 
could not be found, heaps 
of smaller ones should be 
— employed, and that, when 
CS KN practicable, a large flat 
= “== stone would be placed on : 
( Druidical Cairn. the top, to give a proper Ancient Egyptian Altar of bloody Offerings. 
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and antiquity. The first of the accompanying speci- 


mens is of a purely Egyptian character, and is taken 
from the representations of sacrifice upon the monu- 
ments. 


Among the ancient 
Egyptian pictures 
that have been dis- 
covered at Hercula- 
neum are two of a 
very curious descrip- 
tion, representing sa- 
cred ceremonies. of 
the Egyptians, prob- 
ably in honor of Isis. 
In one the scene is in 
the area before a tem- 
ple (as usual); the 
congregation is nu- 
merous, the music va- 
rious, and the priests 
engaged are at least nine persons. The temple is 
raised, and an ascent of eleven steps leads up to it. 


ad 


Egyptian 


Altar of Burnt-offering. 
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In the entire painting, of the birds or zbises one is 
lying down at ease, another is standing up without 
fear or apprehension ; a third, perched on some paling, 
is looking over the heads of the peopie; and a fourth 
is standing on the back of a Sphinx, nearly adjacent 
to the temple, in the front of it. It deserves notice 
that this altar (and the other also) has at each of its 
four corners a rising, which continues square to about 
half its height, but trom thence is gradually sloped off 
to an edge or a point. These are no doubt the horns 
of the altar, and probably this is their true figure 
(see Exod. xxvii, 2, etc.; xxix, 12; Ezek. xliii, 15). 
The priest is blowing up the fire, apparently with a 
fan, so as to avoid the pollution of the breath. The 
other figure, which we give more in full, shows the 
horns of the altar, formed on the same principle as the 
foregoing; but this is seen on its angle, and its gen- 
eral form is more elevated. It has no garlands, and 
perfumes appear to be burning on it. In this picture 
the assembly is not so numerous as in the other; but 
almost all, to the number of ten or a dozen persons, 


are playing on musical instruments. 
’ 


Greeco-Ugyptian 


The idolaters in the first ages of the world, who 
generally worshipped the sun, appear to have thought 
it improper to confine the supposed infinity of this 
imaginary deity within walls, and therefore they gen- 
erally made choice of woods and mountains, as the 
most convenient places for their idolatry ; and when, 
in later times, they had brought in the use of temples, 
yet for a long time they kept them open- roofed. 
With such a form of worship notions of gloomy sub- 
limity were associated, and so prevalent was the cus- 
tom, that the phrase ‘‘ worshipping on high places,” 
is frequently used to signify idolatry in the Old Tes- 


Antique Altars on High-places. 
in Persia. 


From Ker Porter's 7ravels 


Altar of Incense 


tament. The worshipping on high-places was strict- 
ly forbidden to the Jews; not merely because the cus- 
tom had a tendency to produce idolatry, but also be- 
cause the customary form of that idolatry was the 
worst, the most cruel, and the most debasing. See 
Hian-pLace. It was before these altars, in groves 
and mountains, that human sacrifices were most fre- 
quently offered, that parents whose natural affections 
were blighted and destroyed by dark superstitions 
made their children pass through the fire to Moloch ; 
and it was in such places that licentiousness and de- 
pravity were systematically made a part of public 
worship. See Iporarry. It does not appear from 
the monuments that altars on high-places were com- 
mon in Egypt, though there are some traces of wor- 
ship in groves. See ASHERAH. 

The heathens at first made their altars only of turf, 
afterward of stone, marble, wood, and other materials. 
They differed in form as well as material, some being 
round, some square, and others triangular. All their 
altars turned toward the east, and stood lower than 
the statue of the god, and were adorned with sculp- 
tures representing the deity to whom erected, or the 
appropriate symbols. These altars were of two kinds, 
the higher and the lower; the higher were intended 
for the celestial gods, and were called by the Romans 
aliaria ; the lower were for the terrestrial and infer- 
nal gods, and were called arw. Those dedicated to 
the heavenly gods were raised a great height above 
the ground; those of the terrestrial gods were almost 
even with the surface, and those for the infernal dei- 


| ties were only holes dug in the ground, called scrobi- 


culi. Most of the ancient Greek altars were of a cu- 


bical form; and hence, when the oracle of Apollo at 
Delvhi commanded that a new altar should be pre- 
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pared exactly double the size of that which already 
stood in the temple, a problem was given surpassing 
the powers of science in those days, which is. well 
known to mathematicians under the name of the dupli- 
cation of the cube. The great temples of Rome gen- 
erally contained three altars ; the first, in the sanctu- 
ary at the foot of the statue, for incense and libations ; 
the second, before the gate of the temple, for the sac- 
rifice of victims’ and the third, like the table of shew- 
bread, was a portable one for the offerings and vessels 
to lic upon. 


Altars represented on Roman Coins. 


The Attar At ATHENS, inscribed “‘ to the unknown 
God.” —Paul, discoursing in that city on the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, was carried by some of the philoso- 
phers before the judges of the Areopagus, where he 
uses this expression (Acts xvii, 22, 23): ‘‘ Ye men of 
Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are too super- 
stitious” (over-fond of gods); ‘‘ for as I passed by, and 
beheld your sacred instruments, I found an altar with 
this inscription, ‘To the unknown god;’ him, therefore, 
whom ye worship as ‘wnknown,’ him declare” (represent, 
announce) ‘I unto you.” The question is, What was 
this altar thus consecrated to the ‘unknown god?” 
Jerome says that it was inscribed ‘‘ to the gods of Asia, 
Europe, and Africa—to the unknown and strange 
gods ;” and that the apostle uses the singular form be- 
cause his design was only to demonstrate to the Athe- 
nians that they adored an unknown god (Comment. ad 
Tit. i, 12). Some, as Grotius, Vossius, Beza, believe 
that Paul speaks of altars extant in several places of 
Attica, without any inscription, erected after a solemn 
expiation for the country, by the philosopher Epimen- 
ides (Diog. Laert. Vit. Hpim. i, 29). Others conceive 
that this altar was the one mentioned by Pausanias 
(i, D and Philostratus (Vit. Ap. vi, 3), who speak of 
altars at Athens consecrated ‘‘to the unknown gods,” 
Lucian (Philopatr. § 9) swears ‘‘by the wnknown god 
at Athens.” He adds, ‘‘ Being come to Athens, and 
finding there the wnknown god, we worshipped him, 
and gave thanks to him, with hands lifted up to heay- 
en” (but see Niemeyer, Jnterp. Orat. Pauli in Areop. 
hab.). Peter Comestor relates that Dionysius the 
Areopagite, observing while he was at Alexandria the 
eclipse which, contrary to nature, happened at the 
death of our Saviour, from thence concluded that some 
unknown god suffered ; and not being then in a situa- 
tion to learn more of the matter, he erected at his re- 
turn to Athens this altar ‘‘ to the unknown god,” which 
gave occasion to Paul’s discourse at the Areopagus. 
Theophylact, @cumenius, and others, give a different 
account of its origin and design, but each of their opin- 
ions, as also those we have noticed, has its difficulties. 
Augustine had no doubt that the Athenians, under the 
appellation of the unknown God, really worshipped the 
true one (comp. Hales, Analysis, iii, 519-531). See 
AtuENS. The most probable appears to be the con- 
‘jecture of Eichhorn (Allgem. Biblioth. iii, 414), to 
which Niemeyer subscribes, that there were standing 
at Athens several very ancient altars, which had orig- 
inally no inscription, and which were afterward not 
destroyed, for fear of provoking the anger of the gods 
to whom they had been dedicated, although it was no 
longer known who these gods were. He supposes, 
therefore, that the inscription adyyworw Op, to an 
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[some] unknown God, was placed upon them; and that 
one of these altars was seen by the apostle, who, not 
knowing that there were others, spoke accordingly. 
To this we may add the notion of Kuinél (Comment. 
in loc.), who considers it proved that there were sey- 
eral altars at Athens on which the inscription was 
written in the plural number, and believes that there 
was «also one altar with the inscription in the singular, 
although the fact has been recorded by no other writer ; 
for no argument can be drawn from this silence to the 
discredit of a writer, like Paul, of unimpeached integ- 
rity. The altar in question, he thinks, had probably 
been dedicated dyyvworw Oey on account of some re- 
markable benefit received, which seemed attributable 
to some God, although it was uncertain to whom. See 
Unknown Gop. 
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Various Forms of ancient Heathen Altars. 1, 2, 3. Greek; 
7, & Persian. 


4, ligyptian; 5. Babylonian; 6. Roman; 7, &. 

So much at least is certain, both from Paul’s asser- 
tion and the testimony of Greek profane writers, that 
altars to an unknown god or gods existed at Athens. 
But the attempt to ascertain definitely whom the 
Athenians worshipped under this appellation must 
ever remain fruitless for want of sufficient data. The 
inscription afforded to Paul a happy occasion of pro- 
claiming the Gospel; and those who embraced it 
found indeed that the Being whom they had thus ‘‘ ig- 
norantly worshipped”? was the one only living and 
true God (Lardner’s Works, vii, 319-821). - See Paun. 

II. Jewish.—Cain and Abel appear to have wor- 
shipped at some primitive form of altar (Gen. iy, 3, 4); 
but the first altar we read of in the Bible was that 
erected by Noah on leaving the ark. According to a 
rabbinical legend, it was partly formed from the re- 
mains of one built by Adam en his expulsion from 
Paradise, and afterward used by Cain and Abel, on the 
identical spot where Abraham prepared to offer up 
Isaac (Zohar, Gen. li, 3,4; Jonathan’s Targum, Gen. 
ix, 20; xxii, 29). Mention is made of altars erected 
by Abraham (Gen. xii, 7; xiii, 4; xxii, 9); by Isaac 
(xxvi, 25); by Jacob (xxiii, 20; xxxv, 1, 3); by 
Moses (Exod. xvii, 15). After the giving of the law, 
the Israelites were commanded to make an altar of 
earth; they were also permitted to employ stones, but 
no iron tool was to be applied to them. ‘This has been 
generally understood as an interdiction of sculpture, 
in order to guard against. a violation of the second com- 
mandment. Altars were frequently built on high 
places (q. v.), the word being used not only for the 
elevated spots, but for the sacrificial structures upon 
them (Creuzer, Symbol. i, 159; Gesenius, Comment. zu 
Jesa. ii, 282). Thus Solomon bui/t a high-place for 
Chemosh (1 Kings xi, 7), and Josiah broke down and 
burnt the high-place, and stamped it small to powder 
(2 Kings xxiii, 15). Such structures, however, were 
forbidden by the Mosaic law (Deut. xii, 13; xvi, 5), 
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except in particular instances, such as those of Gideon 
(Judg. vi, 26) and David 2 Sam. xxiv, 18). It is said 
of Solomon that he ‘‘loved the Lord, walking in the 
statutes of David, his father, only he sacrificed and 
burnt incense on the high-places” (1 Kings iii, 3). 
Altars were sometimes built on the roofs of houses: in 
2 Kings xxiii, 12, we read of the altars that were on 
the top of the upper chamber of Ahaz. In the taber- 
nacle, and afterward in the temple, two altars were 
erected, one for sacrifices, the other for incense; the ta- 
ble for the shew-bread is also sometimes called an altar, 

1. The ALTAR OF BURNT-OFFERING (Ash may), 
Exod. xxx, 28, or brazen altar (MWMIG Ma), Exod. 
xxxix, 39, called in Mal. i, 7, 12, ‘‘the table of the 
Lord,” perhaps also in Ezek. xliv, 16. This differed 
in construction at different times. 

(a.) In the tabernacle (Exod. xxvii, xxxviii) this 
was a hollow square, five cubits in length and breadth, 
and three cubits in height; it was made of shittim- 
wood [see SuirrrM ], and overlaid with plates of brass. 
In the middle there was a ledge or projection (AD5D, 
karkob’, Rosenmiller, deambulacrum), on which the 
priest stood while officiating ; immediately below this 
a brass grating was let down into the altar to support 
the fire, with four rings attached, through which poles 
were passed when the altar was removed. Some crit- 
ics have supposed that this grating was placed perpen- 
dicularly, and fastened to the outward edge of this 
projection, thus making the lower part of the altar 
larger than the upper. Others have imagined that it 
extended horizontally beyond the projection, in order 
to intercept the coals or portions of the sacrifice which 
might accidentally fall offthe altar. To this effect isa 
statement by the Targumist Jonathan. But for such a 
purpose (as Bahr remarks, Symbol. i, 480) a grating 
seems very unsuitable (comp. Josephus, Avt. iii, 6, 8). 
As the priests were forbidden to go up by steps to the al- 
tar (Exod. xx, 26; comp. Gell. x, 15; Servius, ad Ain. 
iy, 646), a slope of earth was probably made rising to 
a level with the projection. According to the Jewish 
tradition, this was on the south side, which is not im- 
probable ; for on the east was ‘‘ the place of the ashes” 
(Lev. i, 16), and the laver of brass was probably near 
the western side, so that only the north and south sides 
were left (izek. viii, 5). Those critics who suppose 
the grating to have been perpendicular or on the out- 
side consider the injunction in Exod. xx, 24, as ap- 
plicable to this altar, and that the inside was filled 
with earth; so that the boards of shittim-wood form- 
ed merely a case for the real altar. So Jarchi, on 
Exod. xxvii, 5. Its corners were ornamented with 
“horns” (Exod. xxix, 12; Lev. iv, 18 sq.). See 
Horn. 

In Exod. xxvii, 3, the following utensils are men- 
tioned as belonging to the altar, all of which were to 
be made of brass. 1. MIN7D, stroth’, pans or dishes to 
receive the ashes (q. vy.) that fell through the grating. 
2, B93, yaim’, shovels (Vulg. forcipes), for cleaning 
the altar. 3. mips, mizrakoth’ (Auth. Vers. basins ; 
Sept. duaar; Gesenius, patera sacrifica), vessels for 
receiving the blood and sprinkling it on the altar, 4. 
mhapy, mizlagoth’ (Auth. Vers. ‘‘ flesh-hooks ;” Sept. 
Kpeayoar; Vulg. fuscinule), large forks to turn the 
pieces of flesh, or to take them off the fire (see 1 Sam. 
ii, 13). 5. MIMM2, machtoth’ (Auth. Vers. ‘‘fire- 
pans ;” Sept. ro TrupElor) ; the same word is else- 
where translated censer’s (Num. xvi, 17); but in Exod, 
xxv, 38, ‘‘snuff-dishes ;” Sept. bo0euara. (Comp. 
Lamy, De Tabern. p.439 sq.; Meyer, Brbeldeut. p. 201 
sq-; Wan Til, De Tabernac. p. 57.) 

(6.) The altar of burnt-offerings in Solomon’s tem- 
ple was of much larger dimensions, ‘‘ twenty cubits in 
length and breadth, and ten in height” (2 Chron. iv, 1; 
comp. 1 Kings viii, 22, 64; ix, 25), and was made en- 
~ tirely of brass, i. e. bronze plates covering a structure 
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of earth or stone (Cramer, De Ara exter. p. 29 8q.). 
It is said of Asa that he renewed (WM), that is, either 
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Supposed Forms of the Jewish Altar of Burnt-offerings. — i Ls 
According to Lamy. 2. Kitto (Pict. Bible). 8. Rabbins, 
4, Calmet. 5. Surenhusius (Mischna, ii, 260), 
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repaired (in which sense the word is evidently used in 
2 Chron. xxiv, 4) or reconstructed (Sept. tverairise) 
the altar of the Lord that was before the porch of the 
Lord (2 Chron. xv, 8). This altar was removed by 
King Ahaz (2 Kings xvi, 14); it was ‘‘ cleansed” by 


Hezekiah ; and in the latter part of Manasseh’s reign | 


was rebuilt. It is not certain whether this was one 
of the sacred utensils which the Babylonians broke up 
and removed their materials (Jer. lii, 17 sq.). 


(c.) Of the altar of burnt-offering in the second tem- 
ple the canonical scriptures give us no information, 
excepting that it was erected before the foundations 
of the temple were laid (Ezra iii, 3, 6), on the same 
place where it had formerly been built (Josephus, Ant. 
xi, 4, 1). From the Apocrypha, however, we may in- 
fer that it was made, not of brass, but of unhewn 
stone (comp. Spencer, Leg. rit. p. 418 sq.; Bahr, Sym- 
bol. i, 489; Cramer, p. 32 sq.), for in the account of 
the restoration of the temple service by Judas Macca- 
beeus, it is said, ‘‘ They took whole stones, according 


to the law, and built a new altar according to the for- | 


mer” (1 Mace. iv, 47). When Antiochus Epiphanes 
pillaged Jerusalem, Josephus informs us that he left 
the temple bare, and took away the golden candle- 
sticks, and the golden altar (of incense), and table (of 
shew-bread), and the altar of burnt-offering (Ané. xii, 
5, 4). 

: (d.) The altar of burnt-offering erected by Herod is 
thus described by Josephus (Wars, v, 5, 6): ‘‘ Before 
this temple stood the altar, fifteen cubits high, and 
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equal both in length and breadth, each of which di- | 


mensions was fifty cubits. The figure it was built in 
was a square, and it had corners like horns, and the 
passage up to it was by an insensible acclivity from 
the south. It was formed without any iron tool, nor 
did any iron tool so much as touch it at any time.” 
The dimensions of this altar are differently stated in 
the Mishna (Afiddoth, iii, 1). It is there described as 
a square 32 cubits at the base; at the height.of a 
cubit it is reduced 1 cubit each way, making it 30 cu- 
bits square; at 5 cubits higher it is similarly con- 
tracted, becoming 28 cubits square, and at the base 


of the horns 26 cubits ; and, allowing a cubit each way | 
for the deambulacrum, a square of 24 cubits is left for | 


the fire on the altar. Other Jewish writers place the 
deambulacrum 2 feet below the surface of the altar, 
which would certainly be a more suitable construc- 
tion. The Mishna states, in accordance with Jose- 


phus, that the stones of the altar were unhewn, agree- | 


ably to the command in Exod. xx, 25; and that they 
were whitewashed every year at the Passover and the 
feast of tabernacles. On the south side was an in- 
clined plane, 32 cubits long and 16 cubits broad, made 
likewise of unhewn stones. A pipe was connected 
with the south-west horn, through which the blood 
of the victims was discharged by a subterraneous pas- 
sage into the brook Kedron. Under the altar was a 
cavity to receive the drink-offerings, which was coy- 
ered with a marble slab, and cleansed from time to 
time. On the north side of the altar several iron 
rings were fixed to fasten the victims. | Lastly, a red 
line was drawn round the middle of the altar to dis- 
tinguish between the blood that was to be sprinkled 
above and below it (Reland, Antig. Sacr. p. 97 sq.; 
Lamy, De Tabernac. table 16; L’Empereur, in the 
Mishna, in loc.; Cramer, De Ara exteriore Templi se- 
cundi, Lugd. Bat. 1697, and in Ugolini Thesaur. x; 
Ugolini Altare exter. in his Thesaur. x; Otho, Lex. 
Rabb. p. 32'sq.). 

According to Ley. vi, 6, the fire on the altar of 
burnt-offerings was not permitted to go out (Buxtorf, 
Mistoria ignis sacri, in his Ezercit. p. 288 sq.; and 
in Ugolini Thesaur. x; Horeb, De igne Sacro, in Ugo- 
lini Thesaur. xxxii; Bohn, De igne Gentilium sacro 
am Israel. sacra injurio, in Ugolini Thesaur. x ; comp. 
Deyling, Odserv. ii, 164 sq.; v, 47 sq.; Carpzov, Ap- 
par. p. 286; Schacht, Animudv. ad Iken. p. 293; Ro- 
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senmiiller, Morgenl. ii, 156 sq.; Spanheim, De Vesta 
et Prytancis Grec. in Grevii Thesaur. v, 660 sq. ; 
Hyde, Relig. vet. Pers. viii), as having originally fali- 
en from heaven (Lev. ix, 24; vp otpavoreréc, comp. 
Curt. iii, 8; Ammian. Marcel. xxiii, 6; Pausan. v, 
15,5; viii, 9,1; Plutarch, Numa, ix; Solin. v; Serv. 
ad Aen, xii, 200; Val. Max. i, 1, 7; Zendavesta, iii, 


| 237), and, according to the rabbinical traditions, re- 


newed in like manner on several occasions (Gemara, 
Yoma, 21; Zebach, 61,2; 2 Macc. i, 19 sq.; comp. Van 
Dale, De Idolatr. c. viii, p. 149 sq.). See Burnt-or- 
FERING, 

2. The second altar belonging to the Jewish Cul- 
tus was the ALTAR or INceNsE (ODUPO MBI and 
mvp wp, Exod. xxx, 1; Sept. @vovacrnproy Cv- 
pudparoc), called also the golden altar (3530 mare, 
Exod. xxxix, 38; Num. iv, 11) to distinguish it from 
the altar of burnt-offering, which was of less costly ma- 
terials (Exod. xxxviii, 30). Probably this is meant by 
the ‘altar of wood” spoken of in Ezek. xli, 22, which 
is further described as the ‘‘table that is before the 
Lord,” an expression precisely suitable to the altar of 
incense (see Delitzsch, Brief an die Hebr. p. 678). 
The name M31", ‘“‘altar,” was not strictly appropri- 
ate, as no sacrifices were offered upon it; but once in 
the year, on the great day of atonement, the high- 
priest sprinkled upon the horns of it the blood of the 
sin-offering (Exod. xxx, 10). It was placed between 
the table of shew-bread and the golden candlestick 
(Lev. xvi, 18), i. e. in the holy place, ‘‘ before the 
vail that is by the ark of the testimony” (Exod. xxx, 
6; xl, 5). Philo, too, speaks of it as ‘‘ within the 
first vail,” and as standing between the candlestick 
and the table of shew-bread. In apparent contradic- 
tion to this, the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
enumerates it among the objects which were within 
the second vail, i. e. in the Holy of Holies. It is true 
that by @vjuarnpcov in this passage may be meant ‘‘a 
”” in accordance with the usage of the Sept., 
but it is better understood of the altar of incense, 
which by Philo and other Hellenists is called @upuari- 
ptoy. It is remarkable also that in 1 Kings vi, 22, 
this same altar is said to belong to ‘“‘the oracle” 
Ca7as> “WN Maran), or most holy place. This 
may perhaps be accounted for by the great typical and 
symbolical importance attached to this altar, so that 
it might be considered to belong to the “‘ second taber- 
nacle.” (See Bleek on Heb. ix, 4, and Delitzsch, in 
loc.) 

(a.) This altar in the tabernacle was made of shit- 
tim-wood overlaid with gold plates, and was one cubit 
in length and breadth, and two cubits in height. It 
had horns (Ley. iv, 7) of the same materials ; and round 
the flat surface (43, gag, ‘‘ top”) was a border (3, er, 
Auth. Vers. “‘ crown ;” Sept. orpsr77jy orepavyy) of 
gold, underneath which were the rings to receive ‘‘ the 
staves (O°73, baddim’, parts ; Sept. ckurddac) made 
of shittim-wood overlaid with gold, to bear it withal”. 
(Exod. xxx, 1-5; Josephus, Ant. iii, 6, 8). 

(b.) The altar in Solomon’s temple was similar, but 
made of cedar (1 Kings vi, 20; vii, 48; 1 Chron. 
xxix, 18) overlaid with gold (comp. Isa vi, 6). 

(c.) The altar in the second temple was taken away 
by Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Mace. i, 23), and restored 
by Judas Maccabeus (1 Mace. iv, 49). On the arch 
of Titus there appears no altar of incense; it is not 
mentioned in Heb. ix, nor by Joseph. Ant. xiv, 4, 4. 
According to the Mishna (Chagigah, iii, 8; Tamid, vi, 
2), it was overlaid with metal. From the circum- 
stance that the sweet incense was burnt upon it every 
day, morning and evening (Exod. xxx, 7, 8), as well 
as that the blood of atonement was sprinkled upon it 
(vy, 10), this altar had a special importance attached 
to it. It is the only altar which appears in the Heay- 
enly Temple (Isa. vi, 6; Rey. viii, 8, 4). It was 
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doubtless this altar at which Zacharias was minister- 
ing when the angel appeared to him (Luke i, 11). 

See generally Hamm, De Ara suffitus (Herborn, 
1715); Cremer, Antig. Sacr. i, 297 sq.; Schlichter, in 
the Symbol. Lit. Brem. ii, 401 sq.; Ugolini Altare In- 
terius, in his Thesaur. xi; Bahr, Symbol. i, 419 sq., 
A70 sq. See INCEXSE. 

3. Of other Jewish altars, we read only of (1.) Al- 
tars of brick. There seems to be an allusion to such 
in Isa. xv, 3. The words are, D"2259 by DWP, 
“offering incense 
on the bricks,” gen- 
erally explained as 
referring to altars 
made of this mate- 
rial, and probably 
situated in the 
“gardens” men- 
tioned just before. 
Rosenmiiller sug- 
gests, however, 
that the allusion is 
to some Babylonish 
custom of burning 
incense on_ bricks 
covered over with 
magic formule or 
cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. This is also 
the’ view of Gese- 
nius and Maurer. 

(2.) The Assyro-Damascene altar erected by Ahaz 
for his own use (2 Kings xvi, 10-13). See Anmaz. It 
probably resembled one of those in the annexed cut.— 
Winer, i, 49, 194 sq. ; ii, 303; Kitto, s.v.; Smith, s. v. 

Il. Christian.1. Sign’ficance.—The word altar is 
used, figuratively, to denote the Lord’s table, not, how- 
ever, ina sacrificial sense. As there is but the one sac- 
rificing priest, the Lord Jesus, and the one propitiatory 
sacrifice, namely, the sacrifice of himself, so there is 
but the one altar, that upon which he gave himself a 
ransom for all. The apostles in no instance call the 
bread and wine a sacrifice, or the Lord’s table an al- 
tar, or the Christian minister a priest. And this is 
the more remarkable in this case; for they do speak 
of priests, and sacrifices, and altars under the Chris- 
tian dispensation, but never in reference to the Lord’s 
Supper. 
omission. In the earliest age of Christianity the 
table was not called altar (Lardner, Works, ivy, 212); 
at a later period both altar and table were used in- 
differently, the former word, however, not in a Jew- 
ish or pagan sense. When the ancient apologists 
were reproached with having no temples, no altars, 
no shrines, they simply replied, ‘‘ Shrines and altars 
we haye not.” The more common word employed 


Various Altars, 1, 2. Egyptian, from 
bass-reliefs (Rossellini). 3. Assyrian, 
found at Khorsabad (Layard). 4. 
Babylonian, Bibliotheque Nationale 
(Layard). 5. Assyrian, from Khorsa- 
bad (Layard), 
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There cannot but have been design in this | 
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was table, with the addition of some epithet imply- 
ing the peculiar use of it in a Christian church. In 
Chrysostom it is termed the mystical and tremen- 
dous table; sometimes the spiritual, divine, royal, 
immortal, heavenly table. Wherever the word altar 
was used, it was carefully distinguished from the 
Jewish altar on which bloody sacritices were laid, and 
from heathen altars, connected with absurd idolatries. 

The Church of England never uses the word ‘al- 
tar” for communion-table in her rubrics, and she 
carefully excludes the notion of a literal sacrifice, 
which altar would imply, by expressly referring in 
her communion-service to the sacrifice of Christ 
(‘‘ who, by his one oblation of himself once offered, 
made a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice for the 
sins of the whole world”) ; and by studiously intro- 
ducing into the same service the word ‘ sacrifice” 
in the several figutative senses (warranted by Scrip- 
ture) which it will bear; applying the word to our 
alms, to our offering of praise and thanksgiving, to 
the offering of ourselves, souls and bodies, but never 
applying it to the elements. That the English re- 
formers wished to discountenance the notion of al- 
tars, and sacrifices thereon, appears from the fact 
that at the Reformation altars were ordered hence- 
forth to be called tables, in consequence of a sermon 
preached by Bishop Hooper, who said, ‘‘ that it would 
do well, that it might please the magistrate to turn 
‘altars’ into ‘tables,’ according to the first insti- 
tution of Christ; to take away the false persuasion 
of the people, which they have of sacrifice to be done 
upon the altars; for as long as altars remain, both 
the ignorant people and the ignorant and evyil-per- 
suaded priest will always dream of sacrifice” (J7oop- 
er’s Writings, Parker Society, p. 488; Burnet, Hist. of 

teformation, ii, 252, 253). Other Protestant Church- 

es, in particular the Lutheran, have retained the use 
of an altar, at which the Liturgy is read, the Lord’s 
Supper celebrated, and other ecclesiastical actions per- 
formed. 

2. Material and Form.—In the time of Augustine 
it appears that the altars in the churches of Africa 
were of wood, and it is commonly thought that stone 
altars began to be used about the time of Constantine. 
In the time of Gregory Nyssen altars began to be 
made generally of stone; and the twenty-sixth canon 
of the council of Epaone, A.D. 517, forbids to conse- 
crate any but a stone altar; from which and other 
evidence (see Martene, lib. i, cap. iii, art. 6, No. 5) it 
appears that wooden altars were in use in France till 
that and a much later period. In England wooden 
altars were originally in common use (William of 
Malmesbury, iii, 14, De Vita Wulstani, Ep. Wigorn.: 
‘‘Erant tune temporis altaria lignea, jam inde 4 pris- 
cis diebus in Anglia, ea ille per dicecesin demolitus, 
ex lapidibus compaginavit alia’). At the English 
Reformation stone altars were removed and wooden 
tables substituted. The eighty-second canon of the 
synod of London, 1603, orders that a conyenient and 
decent table shall be provided for the celebration of 
the holy communion, covered with a carpet of silk, or 
other decent stuff, and with a fair linen cloth at the 
time of communion. As to its position, the rubric be- 
fore the communion-service states that it may stand 
in the body of the church, or in the chancel. 

Altars in the Romish Church are built of stone, to 
represent Christ, the foundation-stone of the spiritual 
building, the Church. Every altar has three steps 
going up to it, covered with a carpet. It is decked 
with natural and artificial flowers, according to the 
season of the year, and no cost is spared in adorning it 
with gold, silver, and jewels. The tabernacle of the 
Holy Sacrament is placed on the holy altar, on each 
side of which are tapers of white wax, except at all 
offices for the dead, and during the last three days of 
Passion-week, at which time they are yellow. A cruci- 
fix is placed on the altar. There is a copy, written in a 
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legible hand, of the Te igitur, a prayer addressed only 
to the first Person of the Trinity. The altar is fur- 
nished with a little bell, which is rung thrice when 
the priest kneels down, thrice when he elevates the 
host, and thrice when he sets it down. ‘There is also 
a portable altar or consecrated stone, with a small 
cavity in the middle of the front side, in which are put 
the relics of saints, and it is sealed up by the bishop. 
Should the seal be broken, the altar loses its consecra- 
tion. The furniture of the altar consists of a chalice 
and paten for the bread and wine, both of gold or sil- 
ver; a pyx for holding the wafer, at least of silver- 
gilt; a veil, in form of a pavilion, of rich white stuff 
to cover the pyx; a thurible, of silver or pewter, for 
the incense; a holy-water pot, of silver, pewter, or 
tin; also corporals, palls, purificatories, etc. 
the time of Charlemagne it became common to have 
several altars in one church, a custom which spread, 
especially since the eleventh century. ‘The side al- 
tars were usually erected on pillars, side walls, or in 
chapels, while the main or high altar stands always in 
the choir.—The Greek churches have generally only 
one altar. 

3. The portable altar (altare portatile, gestatorium, or 
atinerarium) was one that might be carried about at 
convenience. These altars Martene refers to the very 
earliest ages of the Church, maintaining, with some 
reason, that during times of persecution portable al- 
tars were much more likely to be used than those 
which were fixed and immoyable. The use of such 
portable altars was afterward retained in cases of ne- 
cessity. The order of benediction is given by Mar- 
tene, De Ant. Eccl. Rit. (ii, 291).—Bingham, Orig. Eccl. 
bk. viii, ch. vi, § 11-15; Procter, on Common Prayer, 
p. 29, 58; Collier, Heel. Hist. vi, 257; Butler, Lives of 
Saints, iv. 418; Neal, Hist. of Puritans, i, 44, ii, 306. 

4. The privileged altar (ara prerogativa) was one to 
which peculiar privileges are granted; e. g. an altar at 
which, by privilege of the pope, masses for the dead 
may be said on days when they are not permitted at 
other altars, and where, according to the modern Ro- 
man doctrine, the Church applies, in a peculiar man- 
ner, the merits of Jesus Christ and the saints to the 
souls in purgatory; ‘‘ but not so that a soul is infalli- 
bly delivered from purgatory at each mass that is said, 
as some may imagine, because indulgences can only 
avail the dead in the way of suffrages.’’—Richard and 
Giraud. 

The origin of privileged altars in the Roman Chureh 
dates as lately as the time of Gregory XIII; i.e. be- 
tween 1572 and 1585, although some writers have en- 
deavored to assign them to an earlier period.—Landon. 

In the earliest ages, the clergy only were allowed 
to approach the altar; not even the emperor himself, 
at first, was allowed this privilege, but afterward the 
‘rule was relaxed in favor of the imperial dignity 
(Canon 69, in Trullo), The approach of women to the 
altar was, if possible, even more strictly prohibited 
than that of men (Can. 44 of Laodicea, can. 4 of 
Tours, etc.). ‘‘In these days,’’ says Martene, ‘‘the 
licentiousness of men has arrived at that pitch in the 
churches, that not only emperors and princes, but the 
very common people so fill the choir that scarcely is 
there sitting room left for the ministering clergy. 
Nay, more; with shame be it spoken, often women are 
found so lost to all reverence and shame, as not to hes- 
itate to sit on the very steps of the altar !’”—Martene, 
De Ant. Eccl. Rit. lib. i, cap. 3; Landon, Lccl. Dict. s.v. 

Further literature on the subject of altars is con- 
tained in the treatises of Batellus, Ablutio basilica 
Vat. (Rom. 1702); Bebel, De mensis euch. vett. (Ar- 
gent. 1663); Chladenius, De altaragio, (Vit. 1746) ; 
Cleffel, De expurg. altaris (Viteb. 1718); Fabricius, 
De altaribus (Helm. 1698); F ries, Altdre in ev. Kirchen 
(Flensb, 1776) ; Gattico, De oratoriis (Rom. 1741) ; Ge- 
ret, De vet. Chr. altaribus (Onold. 1755); Maii, Diss. 
de aris et altaribus vett. (Giess. 1732); Mizler, De aris 
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et altaribus (Viteb. 1696); Molinzus, De altaribus tet, 
Chr. (Hannoy. 1607); Orland, De expiando altarva 
(Flor. 1709) ; Schmid, De altar. portatilibus (Jen. 1695) ; 
Schénland, Nachricht von Altiren (Leipz. 1716); Sle- 
yout, Rechte der Altire (Jena, 1726, 1732); Tarpagius, 
De sepulchro altarium (Hafn. 1702); Thiers, A utels des 
églises (Par. 1688); Tilemann, De altellis (Ulad. 1743) ; 
Treiber, De situ altarium (Jen. 1668); Voigt, Thysia- 
steriologia (Hamb. 1709) ; Wildvogel, De jure altarium 
(Jen. 1716) ; Hoffmann, De Ara Victoriw Imperatori- 
bus Christ. odiosa (Wittenb. 1760); Heideloff, D. 
Christl. Altar (Nirnb. 1838). See Tempie. 

Al-tas’chith (Heb. al-tashcheth’, mrvim->e, de- 
stroy not; Sept. pr) OvadSeioye), in the title of Psalms 
Ivii, lviii, lxix, lxxv, seems to have been the com- 
mencement or name of a kind of poem or song, to the 
melody of which these Psalms were to be sung or 
chanted. This is the view taken by Aben-Ezra (Com- 
Others, however, of the Jewish 
interpreters (e. g. Rashi and Kimehi) regard these 
words as a compendium or motto to the contents of 
the Psalms to which it is prefixed. See Psacms. 


Altenburg, Ducuy or, 


Alter, Franz Cart, a German Jesuit, and pro- 
fessor of Greek at the gymnasium in Vienna, was born 
at Engelberg, in Silesia, Jan. 27, 1749, and died March 
29,1804. He published a new critical edition of the 
New Testament (Novum Testamentum, 2 vols. Vienna, 
1786-87) on the basis of the Codex Lambecii I, with 
which he collated 24 manuscripts, and the Slavic and 
Coptic versions of some parts of the N.T. Bishop 
Marsh, in his supplement to the Introduction of Mi- 
chelis, lays down the advantages and disadvantages 
of this edition. He also wrote an essay on Georgian 
Literature (in German, Vienna, 1798), published an 
edition of a number of Latin and Greek classics, and 
translated into German ‘‘ The Classical Bibliography 
of Edward Harwood.” He was a frequent contribu- 
tor to the Memorabilien of Paulus and the Leipzig A/L 
gemeiner Literatur-Anzeiger, two Protestant papers:— 
Hoefer, Biographie Générale, ii, 229; Landon, Eccl. 
Dictionary, 8. V. 


See SAXE-ALTENBURG, 


Althamer, ANpREAs, one of the German reform- 
ers, was born in 1498, at Brenz, in Suabia, and from 
this circumstance he is sometimes called Andreas 
Brentius. In 1527 and 1528 he assisted at the con- 
ferences at Berne on the mode of Christ’s presence in 
the Eucharist, where he held with Luther the doctrine 
of consubstantiation. He died in 1564. Althamer 
published, 1. Conciliationes locorum scripture (1528, 
8vo): —2. Annotationes in Jacobi Epistolam: —8. De 
Peecato Originali : —4. De Sacramento Altaris: —5. 
Scholia in Tacitt Germania:—6. Sylva bibl. nominum 
(1530). J. A. Ballenstiidt published a life of him in 
1740 (Wolfenbiittel).—Hook, £ecl. Biog. i, 151; Bal- 
lenstiidt, Vita Althameri, 1740; Bayle, Dictionary, s. y. 


Alting, James, a Dutch theologian, son of the fol- 
lowing, was born at Heidelberg, Dec. 27,1618; made 
professor of Hebrew at Groningen 1667; died Aug, 20, 
1679. Hewasan eminent Oriental scholar. His works 
are published under the title, Opera omnia theologica, 
analytica, exegetica, practica, problematica, et philologica 
(Amst. 1687, 5 vols. fol.). They include, among other 
writings, 1. Misloria Academicarum in Popule Hebre- 
orum:—2, Dissertatio maxime de Rebus Hebreorum :— 
3. Commentaries on most of the Books of the Bible: 
—4. A Syro-Chaldaic Grammar:—5. A Treatise on 
Hebrew Points.—Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. Générale, ii, 235. 

Alting, Joh. Heinrich, a learned reformed di- 
vine, was born at Emden, in Friesland, Feb. 17, 1583. 
In 1612 he went over into England with the electoral 
prince palatine; when he returned to Germany he 
was appointed professor of theology at Heidelberg. 
He was one of the deputies to the synod of Dort: 


After the sacking of Heidelberg by Tilly he retired to 
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Emden, and afterward to Groningen, where he became 
professor in 1627, and died Aug. 25,1644. Among his 
works are, Methodus Theologie didactice (Amst. 1650) : 
—Scriptorum Theologicorum Heidelbergensium (3 vols. 
4to, Amst. 1646) :—Lxegesis logica et theologica Augus- 
tane Confessionis (Amst. 1647, 4to):—Theologia prob- 
lematica nova (Amst. 1662, 4to):—Theologia historica 
(ibid. 1664) :—Theologia elenctica nova (Basle, 1679, 
4to).—Bayle, Dictionary, s. v.; Hoefer, Biog. Générale, 
ii. 234. ‘ 

Alukah. See Horse-Leecn. 

A‘lush (Heb. Alush’, 52%; perhaps desolation, 
according to the Talmud, a crowd of men; Sept. Ac- 
Nove), the eleventh place at which the Hebrews rested 
on their way to Mount Sinai (Num. xxxiii, 13). It 
was between Dophkah and Rephidim, and was proba- 
bly situated on the shore of the Red Sea, just south 
of Ras Jehan, See Exope. The Jewish chronology 
(Seder Olam, ch. v, p. 27) makes it twelve miles from 
the former and eight from the latter station. The 
Targum of Jonathan calls it ‘‘a strong fort;’’ and it 
is alleged (upon an interpretation of Exod. xvi, 30) 
that in Alush the Sabbath was instituted, and the first 
Sabbath kept. Eusebius (Onomast. s. v.’AN\ov0) has 
only this notice, ‘ta region of leaders(?) in what is 
now Gebalene, near the city Petra.’’—Kitto, s. v. 


Alva y Astorga, Perer of, a Spanish Francis- 
ean, who assumed the habit of that order in Peru, and 
flourished in the seventeenth century. Upon his re- 
turn to Spain, he spent his time chiefly in traveling 
-about to obtain all the information in his power which 
might tend to support the privileges of his order. He 
published at Madrid in 1651 an absurd work, similar 
in design to the notorious Conformities of Albizzi (see 
ALBIzz1): it is entitled Nature Prodigium et Gratia 
Portentum, and contains 4000 pretended conformities 
between our Lord and St. Francis. Some years after 
he published another extraordinary work, ‘' Funiculi 
nodi indissolubiles de conceptu mentis et conceptu 
ventris......ab Alexandro Magno VII, Pont. Max. 
solvendi aut scindendi” (Brussels, 1661, 8vo). It isa 
collection of all the opinions and disputes on the sub- 
ject of the conception of the Blessed Virgin. He 
published on these and other matters an immense mass 
of writings, which amount to forty folio volumes. He 
died in the Low Countries in 1667.—Richard and Gi- 
raud, who cite Antonio, Bib/. Script. Hisp.; Landon, 
Eccl. Dict. 8. v. 

Al’vah (Heb. Alvah’, m3, perh. evil; Sept. 
Twa), the second named of the Edomitish chieftains 


descended from Esau (Gen, xxxvi, 40; 1 Chron. i, 51, | 


in which latter passage the name is Anglicized, ‘‘ Ali- 
ah,” after the text DD, Alyah’), B.C. post 1905. 
Al’van (Heb. Alvan’, 4123, tall; Sept. Twray), 
the first named of the five sons of Shobal the Horite, 
of Mount Seir (Gen. xxxvi, 23); called less correctly 
ALIAN (Heb. Alyan’, sed, Sept. “TwAdj.) in the par- 
alle] passage (1 Chron. i, 40), B.C. cir. 1927. 
Alvarez or Corpova, (St.), was born at Cor- 


dova; a scion of the ancient house of the dukes of | 


Jordova. 


the convent of St. Paul, at Cordova, in 1368. jFar | 


from being satisfied with closely adhering to the rule 
of his order, he added to the strictness of it whatever 
was not actually forbidden. To the hair shirt he add- 


ed commonly a chain of iron round his body ; his fasts | 


were rigorous, his watchings Jong, and his self-mortifi- 
cation continual; and he went throughout Spain, and 
even into Italy, proclaiming the Gospel (as he under- 
stood it) with the fervor of an apostle. He afterward 
proceeded to the Holy Land, and upon his return was 
selected first by Catherine, the wife of King Henry I], 
of Castile, and afterward by her son John II, to be 
their confessor. Alvarez, however, pined to be re- 
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He took the habit of the Dominicans in| 


ALYPIUS 


leased from the worldly pomp and splendor of a court, 
and obtained permission to depart, for the purpose of 
building a new convent according to his own views and 
plan. This he did upon a mountain a short distance 
from Cordova, and gaye to the new sanctuary the 
name of Scala cali. He died Feb. 19,1420. His tomb 
became a great place of resort to persons of all ranks, 
even to ecclesiastics and bishops. Benedict XIV au- 
thorized the worship of this saint (!), and extended the 
worship to the whole order of St. Dominic. His fes- 
tival is held on the 19th of February.—Touron, J/ist. 
of Mlustrious Men of the Order of St. Dominic; Lan- 
don, Eccl. Dict. s. v. 

Alvarez, Dieco (Jesuit), born at Toledo, 1560; 
after finishing his studies he went to Peru, and there 
became provincial of his order, which office he held until 
his death in 1620. A complete edition of his works was 
published under the title, Opera recognita et nunc pri- 
mun in Germania edita (Mogunt. 1614-19, 3 vols. fol.). 


Alverson, Joun B., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Ontario County, N. Y., in 1793, and 
died at Perry, N.Y., April 21,1850. At the age of 
twenty he joined the Church, and at twenty-four was 
admitted into the Genesee Conference as an itinerant 
preacher. After twenty years’ service in circuits and 
stations he was appointed presiding elder of Genesee 
district in 1838, and of Rochester district in 1842. 
He possessed a discriminating mind, a prompt yet 
cautious judgment, a high sense of honor and integri- 
ty, a correct taste, and a well-furnished understand- 
ing, by which he secured for himself a high position 
in the confidence and affection of his brethren ; in tes- 
timony of which he was intrusted with many offices 
of responsibility. In 1824, 1844, and 1848, he was a 
delegate to the General Conference, by the last of 
which he was appointed a member of the committee 
for the revision of the hymn-book. He was a man of 
commanding eloquence and power in the pulpit. For 
eight years he was president of the board of trustees 
of Genesee Wesleyan Seminary. — Minutes ef Conjer- 
ences, iv, 522. 

Alypius, St., of Tagaste, in Numidia, was some 
years younger than Augustine, to whom he was strong- 
ly attached. From Carthage, whither he followed 
Augustine, he went to Rome to study the law, and 
there obtained a place in the imperial treasury. This 
charge he gave up in order to follow Augustine to 
Milan. Both of them up to this time had been Mani- 
cheans, and both were at this-time converted to the 
Catholic faith, and baptized in the church of St. Am- 
brose on Easter-eve, A.D. 887. Upon their return to 
Africa they withdrew into a solitude near Tagaste ; 
but when Augustine was ordained a pricst of the 
church of Hippo, he drew Alypius from his solitude 
to take charge of the monastery which he had just 
built in Hippo. After this Alypius visited the Holy 
Land, and upon his return in 894 was elected bishop 
of Tagaste. In 403 he was present at a council held 
at Carthage in which the Donatists were invited to a 
conference, but refused; and in 411 he was named, 
with six others, to represent the Catholics in the cele- 
brated conference between the Catholics and Donatists 
It is believed 
' that he was with Augustine at Hippo at the time of 


| which the Emperor Honorius enjoined. 


| his death in 430, and it is uncertain how long he sur- 
vived him. The Roman Martyrology commemorates 
him on the 15th of August.—S. August. Confess. lib. 
vi; Mp. 22, ete.; S. Jerome, Ep. 81; Baillet, Aug. 15; 
| Butler, Lives of Saints, iii, 375. 

Alypius, Sr., the Stylite, so called because he re- 
mained for more than fifty years on the top of a pil- 
lar, like Simeon and the other Stylites. He was born 
at Adrianople. At thirty-two years of age, having 
distributed to the poor all his property, he took up 
his abode at the top of a pillar, where he remained 
‘till his death, about 610, the precise date being un- 


AMAD © 


known. His day in the Greek calendar is Nov. 26.— 
Baillet, Nov. 26. 

A’mad (Heb. Amad’, 1222, people of duration ; 
Sept. Apaad v. r, “Apu, Vulg. Amaad), a town near 
the border of Asher mentioned between Alammelech 
and Misheal, as if in a southerly or westerly course 
(Josh. xix, 26). 
the modern village Al-Mead, a few miles north of 
Acco, meaning apparently the place called Hm el- 
Amed, with extensive ruins near the sea-coast, the 


identity of which with the ancient Amad is also sug- | 
gested by Thomson (Land and Book, i, 469); but we | 


should otherwise look for a more south-easterly posi- 
tion, and one on the boundary. 


(Memoir, p. 284) at Um el-’ Amad, on the shore south 
of Tyre, which, however, contains no ruins (Robinson, 
later Researches. iii, 113). It may not improbably be 
identified with Shefa Omar or Shefa ’Amar (perhaps 
“ay for 1372), a large market-town on a ridge east 
of Haifa, with streets of shops and a large deserted 
castle (Robinson, later Researches, iii, 103). 

Amad’atha (ApadaSa, Esth. xvi, 10, 17) or 
Amad/athus (ApadaSéc, Esth. xii, 6), the form of 
the name HAMMEDATHA (q. Vv.) as given in the apoc- 
ryphal additions to the book of Esth. (these portions 
being found only in the Vulg.in most editions, although 
the name is given in the genitive, ’AwadaSov, through- 
out the book). 

Amadeists. See AMEDIANS. 


Amadeus. See BAstn, Councin or. 

A’mal (Heb, Amal’, 5°23, toil; Sept. ‘Audd), the 
Jast named of the four sons of Helem, of the tribe of 
Asher (1 Chron. vii, 35). B.C. prob. post 1658. 


Amalarius, a priest of Metz in the 9th century. 
He wrote a treatise, De Divinis Officiis libra quatuor, 
giving an account of the church services, and a ratio- 
nale of their meaning. Some passages in it favor the 
idea that he was free from the superstitions of his 
times as to the Lord’s Supper. He also wrote De or- 
dine Antiphonarti. Both this and the former treatise 
are given in Bibl. Max. Pair. xiv. He wrote many 
Letters, to be found in D’Achery, Spicileg. ili, 330. 
The sixth letter is cecupied with a curious discussion, 
arising from the notion of our Lord’s body being actu- 
ally present in the sacrament. Amalarius was con- 
sulted about a person who had spit immediately after 


receiving the sacrament, whether he had thus spit | 


away some of our Lord’s body and blood, and whether 
he could be saved after such an act; he does not de- 
cide whether the person had voided some particles of 
Christ’s body, but says that the health of the soul will 
not be endangered by this act which was done for the 
health of the body.—Clarke, Sac. Lit. ii. 471; Cave, 
ist. Lit. anno 812. 


Am/alek (Heb. Amalek’, p>, according to 
First, from the Arabic, dweller in a valley; Sept. 
"Apwadyn, Vulg. Amalech, Amalec), the son of Eliphaz 
(the first-born of Esau) by his concubine Timna (Gen. 


emir (‘‘ Duke’’), of an Idumean tribe (Gen. xxxvi, 
16); which, however, was probably not the same with 
the AMALEKITES (q. Vv.) so often mentioned in Serip- 
ture (Num. xxiv, 20, ete.). B.C. post 1905. His 
mother came of the Horite race, whose territory the de- 
scendants of Esau had seized; and, although Amalek 
himself is represented as of equal rank with the other 
sons of Eliphaz, yet his posterity appear to have shared 
the fate of the Horite population, a ‘‘ remnant” only 
being mentioned as existing in Edom in the time of 
Hezekiah, when they were dispersed by a band of the 
tribe of Simeon (1 Chron. iv. 43). 


Am‘alekite (Heb. Amaleki’, “pby%, also the 
simple AMALEK, used collectively; Sept. Ajahn, 


Schwarz (Paiest. p. 192) thinks it is | 


The same objection | 


applies to the location proposed by Van de Velde | supposition that this people are there proleptically 
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| Rephidim. 
| band to attack the Amalekites, while he, with Aaron 


| fell, the Amalckites prevailed. 


AMALEKITE 


Josephus ’Apadnkirnc, Auth. Vers. often “ Amalek- 
ites’), the title of a powerful people who dwelt in 
Arabia Petreea, between the Dead Sea and the Red 
Sea, or between Havilah and Shur (1 Sam. xv. 7), 
south of Idumea, and east of the northern part of 
the Red Sea. The Amalekites are generally sup- 
posed to have been the descendants of Amalek, the 
son of Eliphaz and grandson of Esau (Vater, Comm. 
ab. Pent. i, 140 sq.); but Moses speaks of the Amalek- 
ites long before this Amalek was born, i. e. in the 
days of Abraham, when Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, 
devastated their country (Gen. xiv, 7); from which 
Le Clerc inferred that there was some other and more 
ancient Amalek from whom this people sprung. The 


spoken of (Hengstenberg, Genuineness of the Penta- 
teuch, ii, 247 sq.) is hardly a satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty (Kurtz, Hist. of the Old Covenant, iii, 
1sq.). Arabian historians represent them as original- 


| ly dwelling on the shores of the Persian Gulf, whence 


they were pressed westward by the growth of the As- 


| syrian empire, and spread over a portion of Arabia at 


a period antecedent to its occupation by the descend- 
ants of Joktan. This account of their origin harmo- 
nizes with Gen. xiy, 7; it throws light on the traces 
of a permanent occupation of central Palestine in their 
passage westward, as indicated by the names Amalek 
and mount of the Amalekites (Judg. v, 14; xii, 15); 
and it accounts for the silence of Scripture as to any 
relationship between the Amalekites and either the 
Edomites or the Israelites (Gen. xxxvi, 16, does not 
refer to the whole nation). 

The physical character of the district which the 
Amalekites occupied [see ARABIA] necessitated a no- 
madic life, which they adopted to its fullest extent, 
takins their families with them even on their mili- 
tary expeditions (Judg. vi, 5). Their wealth con- 
sisted in flocks and herds. Mention is made of a 
nameless ‘‘town”’ (1 Sam. xv, 5), and Josephus gives 
an exaggerated account of the capture of several towns 
by Saul (Ant. vi, 7, 2); but the towns could have been 
little more than stations, er nomadic enclosures. The 
kings or chieftains were perhaps distinguished by the 
hereditary title Agag (Num. xxiv, 7; 1 Sam. xy, 8). 
Two important routes led through the Amalekite dis- 


| trict, viz., from Palestine to Egypt by the /sthmus of 


Sucz, and to Southern Asia and Africa by the #lanitic 
arm of the Red Sea. It has been conjectured that 
the expedition of the four kings (Gen. xiy) had for its 
object the opening of the latter route; and it is in 
connection with the former that the Amalekites first 
came in contact with the Israelites, whose progress 
they attempted to stop, adopting a guerrilla style of 
warfare (Deut. xxv, 18). The Amalekites, suspect- 
ing that the Israelites were advancing to take posses- 
sion of the land of Canaan, did not wait for their near 
approach to that country, but came down from their 
settlements on its southern borders to attack them at 
Moses commanded Joshua with a chosen 


and Hur, went up to the mount of Horeb. During 


xxxvi, 12> 1 Chrome ‘ee);chouwas thei chicitaliwor the battle Moses held up his hands to heaven; and as 


long as they were maintained in this attitude the 
Israelites prevailed, but when through weariness they 
(See Verpoorten, De 
bello in Amalek, Ged. 1736; Sartorius, De bello Domini 
in Amalek, Danz. 1736.) Aaron and Hur, seeing this, 
held up his hands till the latter were entirely defeated 


| with great slaughter (Exod. xvii, 8-13; comp. Deut. 


xxv, 17; 1 Sam. xy, 2). In union with the Canaan- 
ites they again attacked the Israelites on the borders 
of Palestine, and defeated them near Hormah (Num. 
xiv, 45). Thenceforward we hear of them only as a 
secondary power, at one time in league with the Moab- 
ites (Judg. iii, 13), when they were defeated by Ehud 
near Jericho; at another time in league with the Mid- 
ianites (Judg. vi, 3), when they penetrated into the 


AMALEKITE 


plain of Esdraelon, and were defeated by Gideon. 
Saul in his expedition overran their whole district and 
inflicted immense loss upon them, but spared Agag, 
their king, and the best of the cattle and the mova- 
bles, contrary to the divine command (1 Sam. xiv, 48; 
xv, 2sq.). After this the Amalekites scarcely appear 
any more in history 1 Sam. xxvii, 8; 2 Sam. viii, 12). 
Their power was thenceforth broken, and they degen- 
erated into a horde of banditti (4475, predatory band). 
Such a “troop” came and pillaged Ziklag, which be- 
longed to Dayid (1 Sam. xxx); but he returned from 
an expedition which he had made in the company of 
Achish into the valley of Jezreel, pursued them, over- 
took and dispersed them, and recovered all the booty 
which they had carried off from Ziklag. This com- 
pleted their political destruction, as predicted (Num. 
‘xxiv, 20); for the smal! remnant of Amalekites whose 
excision by the Simeonites is spoken of in 1 Chron. 
iy, 43, were the descendants of another family. See 
AMALEK. Yet we meet again with the name of Am- 
alek (according to Josephus, Ant. xi, 6, 5) in the his- 
tory of Esther, in the person of Haman the Agagite, 
in Esth. iii, 1, 10; viii, 3, 5, who was most likely an 
Amalekite of the royal house of Agag (Num. xxiy, 7; 
1 Sam. xv, 8), that fled from the general carnage, and 
escaped to the court of Persia. 

The Arabians relate of the Amalek destroyed by 
Saul that he was the father of an ancient tribe in 
Arabia, which contained only Arabians called pure, 
the remains of whom were mingled with the posterity 
of Joktan and Adnan. According to Josephus (Ant. 
iii, 2, 1), the Amalekites inhabited Gobolitis (Psa. 
Ixxiii, 8) and Petra, and were the most warlike of the 
nations in those parts (comp. Ant. ii, 1, 2); and else- 
where he speaks of them as ‘‘reaching from Pelusium 
of Egypt to the Red Sea” (Ant. vi, 7, 3). We find, 
also, that they had a settlement in that part of Pal- 
estine which was allotted to the tribe of Ephraim 
(Judg. xii, 15; see alsov,14). According to Schwarz 
(Palest. p. 219), traces of this name are preserved in 
that region to this day. The editor of Calmet sup- 
poses that there were no less than three distinct 
tribes of Amalekites: (1.) Amalek the ancient, re- 
ferred to in Gen. xiv; (2.) A tribe in the region east 
of Egypt, between Egypt and Canaan (Exod. xvii, 
8; 1 Sam. xv, etc.); (3.) Amalek, the descendants 
of Eliphaz. No such distinction, however, appears 
to be made in the biblical narrative, at least as re- 
gards the former two of these tribes; their national 
character is everywhere the same, and the different 
localities in which we find these Amalekites may be 
easily explained by their habits, which evidently were 
such as belong to a warlike nomade people (Reland, 
Palest. p. 78 sq.; Mannert, Geogr. VI, i, 183 sq.). 
Arabian writers mention Amalika, Amalik, Imlik, as 
an aboriginal tribe of their country, descended from 
Ham (Abulfeda says from Shem), and more ancient 
than the Ishmaelites (D’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. s. v. 
Amlac; De Sacy, Excerpta ex Abulf. in Pococke’s 
Specim. p. 543 sq.; Michaelis, Spicileg. i, 170 sq.). 
They also give the same name to the Philistines and 
other Canaanites, and assert that the Amalekites who 
were conquered by Joshua passed over to North Af- 
rica (Ewald, /sr. Gesch. i, 300, 450). Philo (Vita 
Moysis, i, 39) calls the Amalekites who fought with 
the Israclites on leaving Egypt Pheenicians. The 
same writer interprets the name Amalek as meaning 
“a people that licks up or exhausts” (Legis Allegor. 
iii, 66). From the scriptural notices of their location 
south of Palestine (Num. xiii, 29), in the region trav- 
ersed by the Israelites (Exod. xvii, 8 sq.), and their 
connection with the Ammonites (Judg. iii, 13), Midian- 
ites (Judg. vi, 3; vii, 12), Kenites (1 Sam. xy, 6), as 
well as their neighborhood to the Philistines (1 Sam. 
xxvii, 8), Mount Seir (1 Chron. v, 43), and the city 
of Shur or Pelusium (1 Sam. xv, 7), it is evident that 
their proper territory was bounded by Philistia, Egypt, 
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Idumza, and the desert of Sinaii— Van Iperen, Histor. 
Crit, Edom. et Amalecitar. (Leonard, 1768) ; Jour. of 
Sac. Lit. Apr. 1852, p. 89 sq.; Néldeke, Ueber die 
Amalekiter, ete. (Gotting. 1863). See CANAANITR. 

On the apparent discrepancy between Deut. i, 44 
and Num. xiv, 45, see AMorITE. 


Amalric or Ben, or of Chartres (in Latin, Amal- 
ricus or Emelricus; in French, Amaury), a celebrated 
theologian and philosopher of the Middle Ages, born 
at Bena, a village near Chartres, lived at Paris toward 
the close of the twelfth and the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. He gave instruction in dialectics 
and other liberal arts comprised in the Trivium and 
Quadrivium. He undertook to explain the metaphys- 
ical works of Aristotle, which had just been translated 
into Latin, partly from some new copies, partly from 
Arabic versions, which had been imported from the 
East. In these works Amalric advances the opinion 
that all beings proceed from a first matter, which in 
itself has neither form nor figure, but in which the 
motion is continual and necessary. The Arabs had 
long before begun to introduce this philosophy into 
Western Europe; for as early as the ninth century 
Scotus Erigena (q. v.) taught that the first matter was 
every thing, and that it was God. Although the te- 
merity of this language was frequently complained of, 
the doctrine of Erigena was never expressly con- 
demned, and Amalric was therefore not afraid of again 
professing it. He also maintained the ideality of God 
and the first matter, but he pretended to reconcile this 
view with the writings of Moses and the theology of 
the Catholic Church. From the continual and neces- 
sary movement of the first matter, he concluded that 
all particular beings were ultimately to re-enter the 
bosom of the Being of Beings, which alone is inde- 
structible, and that before this ultimate consummation 
the vicissitudes of nature would have divided the his- 
tory of the world and of religion into three periods 
corresponding to the three persons of the Trinity. See 
He develeped his ideas especially in 
a work entitled ‘‘ Physion, a Treaty of Natural Things.” 
This book was condemned by the University of Paris 
in 1204. Amalric appealed from this sentence to the 
pope, and went himself to Rome; but Pope Innocent 
IIL confirmed the sentence in 1207. Amalric was 
compelled to retract, which he did with great reluc- 
tance. He died from grief in 1209. In 1210, when 
ten of his chief followers were burned, the body of 


| Amalric was also exhumed, and his bones burned, to- 


gether with his books, inclusive of the metaphysics of 
Aristotle.-—Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, i, 268; Hoefer, 
Biog. Generale, ii, 805. 

A’mam (Heb. Amam’, D8, gathering; Sept. 
"Apaye), @ city in the southern part of the tribe of Ju- 
dah, mentioned between Hazor and Shema (Josh, xv, 
26), being apparently situated in the tract afterward 
assigned to Simeon (Josh. xix, 1-9); probably about 
midway on the southern border between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Dead Sea. The enumeration in Josh. 
xv. 32, shows that this name is to be taken in connec- 
tion with the preceding, i. e. Hazor-Amam [see Ha- 
zor], which probably designates the same place as 
Kerrotu-Hezrom (q. v.). See TRIBE. 

Amama, SrxTr1y, a Protestant theologian, and pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at Iranecker, was born there Oct. 15, 
1593, and died Nov. 9,1639. He visited England in 
1613. He wrote Censura Vulgate Latine Editionis 
Pentateuchi (1620), and, in reply to Mersenne, his An- 
tibarbarus Biblicus (Franc. 1628, 4to), containing stric- 
tures on other books of the Vulgate, namely, the His- 
torical Books, Psalms, Solomon’s writings, and (in a 
posthumous edition) Isaiah and Jeremiah. He pub- 
lished also a collation of the Dutch version with the 
originals (Bybelsche Conferencic, Amst. 1623), and a 
Hebrew grammar (Amst, 1625); and edited some 
posthumous works of Drusius. 


AMAN 


A’man (‘Apady), the Grecized form (Tobit xiv, 
10; Esth. x, 7, etc.) of the name HAMAN (q. v.). 

Ama’na [many Amana] (Heb. Amanah’, 73728, 
a covenant, as in Neh. x, 1), the name of a river and 
of a hill. 

1. The marginal reading (of many codices, with the 
Syriac, the Targum, and the Complutensian ed. of the 
Sept.) in 2 Kings vy, 12, of the stream near Damascus 
called in the text ABANA (q. v.). 

2. (Sept. ziortc, Vulg. Amana.) A mountain men- 
tioned in Cant. iv, 8, in connection with Shenir and 
Hermon, as the resort of wild beasts. Some have 
supposed it to be Mount A manus in Cilicia, to which the 
dominion of Solomon is alleged to have extended north- 
ward. But the context, with other circumstances, 
leaves little doubt that this Mount Amana was rather 
the southern part or summit of Anti-Libanus, and 


was so called perhaps from containing the sources of | 


the river Amana or ABANA (q. v.). The rabbins, 
indeed, call Mount Lebanon various names (Reland, 
Palest. p. 820), among which appears that of Amanon 
(VION, Gittin, fol. viii, 1, v. x, 0593724, Umanus, or Mt. 
Hor, according to Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. col. 117). 

Ama/’nah, the correct form of the name ABANA 
(q. v.), which has probably crept in by an error of 
copyists. See AMANA. 

Amandus, St., bishop of Maestricht, called ‘‘ the 
apostle of Belgium,” was born in 589 in Nantes, of a 
Roman family, and at twenty-one entered a monastery 
near Rochelle. After visiting Rome, he was in 626 
ordained a missionary bishop without any fixed see, 
and he labored first in Brabant and Flanders, then in 
Sclayonia near the Danube. After this he passed into 
Austrasia, but was driven away by Dagobert, whom 
he had reproved for his vices ; afterward, however, the 
penitent prince recalled him, and made him the spirit- 

- ual instructor of his son Sigebert. In the territory of 
Ghent, to which he went next, he was cruelly used, 
and, after being appointed bishop of Maestricht in 649, 
he resigned it at the end of three years, in order that 
he might resume his former mode of life. He was a 
great itinerant preacher, founded many monasteries, 
and died in 679, on the 6th of February.—Baillet, 
February 6; Butler, Lives of Saints, i, 369; Neander, 
Ch. Hist. iii, 41. 

Amaranthine (dauapayrivoc, unfading), occurs 
in the original of 1 Pet. v, 4 (Auth. Vers. ‘‘ that fadeth 
not away ;” comp. auaparyroc, 1 Pet. i, 4, Auth. Vers. 
id.), where the apostle seems to allude to the fading 
sprig, or crown of laurel awarded to him who came off 
victorious in the Grecian games (q. v.). Hence the 
word AMARANTH, the name of a class of flowers, so 
calied from their not speedily fuding (see Milton, Par. 
Lost, iii, in med.). They have a rich color, but dry 
flowers. Prince’s-feather and cock’s-comb are exam- 
ples of the natural order of Amaranthacew, all the vari- 
eties of which are innocuous. To such unwithering 
garlands the apostle compares the Christian’s crown 
of glory, won by faith and self-denial (1 Cor. ix, 25). 
See Crown. 

Amari’ah (Heb. Amaryah’, 197728, said [i. e. 
promised | by Jehovah, q. d. Theophrastus; also in the 
paragogic form Amarya‘hu, WT7AN, 1 Chron. xxiv, 
23; 2 Chron. xix, 11; xxxi, 15), the name of several 
men. 

_ 1. (Sept. ’Apapiac, ’Apapia.) A person mentioned 
in 1 Chron. vi, 7, 52, in the list of the descendants of 
Aaron by his eldest son Eleazar, as the son of Meraioth 
and the father of Ahitub, which last was (not the 
grandson and successor of Eli of the same name, but) 
the father of that Zadok in whose person Saul restored 
the high-priesthood to the line of Eleazar. The years 
during which the younger line of Ithamar enjoyed the 
pontificate in the persons of Eli, Ahitub, and “Abime- 
lech (who was slain by King Saul at Nob) were doubt- 
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less more than sufficient to cover the time of this 
Amariah and his son Ahitub (q. v.), if they were con- 
temporary, and it has, therefore, been thought that 
they never were high-priests in fact, although their 
names are given to carry on the direct line of succes- 
sion to Zadok. But it is more probable that Amariah 
was the last of the high-priests of Eleazar’s line prior 
to its transfer (for some unknown reason) to the house 
of Ithamar in the person of Eli (q. v.), and that the 
Ahitub whose son Zadok was the first to regain the 
lost succession was a more distant descendant in pri- 
vate life, the intermediate names in the genealogy 
being omitted. See Hieu-prrest. B.C. ante 1126. 
Josephus (Ant. viii, 1, 3) calls him Avropheus (Agpo- 
patoc), and says he lived in private, the pontificate 
being at the time in the family of Ithamar. 

2. (Sept. ’Apapia, ‘Apapiac.) A Levite, second son 
of Hebron and grandson of Kohath of the lineage of 
Moses (1 Chron. xxiii, 19; xxiv, 23). B.C. 1014. 

3. A ‘chief-priest” active in the political reforma- 
tion instituted by Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xix, 11); 
perhaps identical with the high-priest that appears to 
have intervened between Azariah and Johanan (1 
Chron. vi, 9). See Hicu-priest. B.C. 895. Jose- 
phus (Ant. ix, 1, 1) calls him ‘‘Amaszas the priest” 
(Apaciag 6 tepetc); and says that he (as well as Zeb- 
adiah) was of the tribe of Judah, a statement probably 
due to the inaccuracy of the text (ékaréoouc, ‘ both,” 
being evidently spurious or corrupt, see Hudson, in 
loc.). In the list of Josephus (Ant. x, 8, 6) his name 
does not appear. 

4. (Sept. ’Apapiac, but Sapapeia v. r. Sapapia in 
Ezra.) A high-priest at a somewhat later date, the son 
of another Azariah (q. v.), and also father of a differ- 
ent Ahitub (1 Chron. vi, 11; Ezra vii, 3), or rather, 
perhaps, of Urijah (2 Kings xvi, 10). See Hicu- 
prinst. B.C. prob. ante 740. Josephus (Ant. x, 8, 
6) appears to call him Jotham (IwSapoc), as also the 
Jewish chronicle Seder Olam. 

5. (Sept. Apapiac v. r. Mapiac.) One of the Le- 
vites appointed by Hezekiah to superintend the dis- 
tribution of the temple dues among the sacerdotal 
cities (2 Chron, xxxi, 15). B.C. 726. 

6. (Sept. "Apooiag v. xr. ‘Apoosiag and ’Apaoiac.) 
The son of Hizkiah and father of Gedaliah, which 
last was grandfather of the prophet Zephaniah (Zeph. 
i, 1). B.C. long ante 640. 

7. (Sept. Sapaoia.) The son of Shephatiah and 
father of Zechariah, which last was grandfather of 
Athaiah, the Judahite descendant of Pharez, resident 
at Jerusalem after the exile (Neh. xi, 4). B.C. long 
ante 536. 

8. (Sept. ’Apaoia.) One of the priests who return- 
ed from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Neh. x, 3), B.C. 
536, ana afterward (in extreme age, if the same) seal- 
ed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. xii, 2), B.C. 
cir. 410. He appears to have been identical with the 
chief-priest the father of Jehohanan (Neh. xii, 13). 

9. (Sept. “Apapiac vy. r. “Apagsia.) One of the Is- 
raelite ‘‘sons’” of Bani, who divorced the Gentile 
wife whom he had married after the return from Bab- 
ylon (Ezra x, 42). B.C. 459. 


Amari’as (Apaoiac), the Grecized form (1 Esdr. 
viii, 2; 2 Esdr. i, 2) of the name AMARIAR (q. V.). 


Am/asa (Heb. Amasa’, Niv722, burden), the name 
of two men. ; 

1. (Sept. “Apecod; but v. r. “Apeooat, and in 1 
Chron. ii, 17, even ’Apecoaf.) The son of Abigail, a 
sister of King David, by Jether or Ithra (q. v.), an 
Ishmaelite (1 Chron. ii, 17; 2 Sam. xvii, 25; 1 Kings 
ii, 5, 32); a foreign paternity that appears to have 
caused his neglect in comparison with the more hon- 
ored sons of David’s other sister Zeruiah ; until on the 
occurrence of Absalom’s rebellion, whose party he 
naturally joined, and of which he was made general, 
his good conduct probably of the battle, although de- 
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feated, led David to offer him not only pardon, but 
the command of the army in the room of his cousin 
Joab (2 Sam. xix, 13), whose overbearing conduct 
had become intolerable to him, and to whom he could 
not entirely forgive the death of Absalom (q. v.). 
B.C. cir. 1023. But on the breaking out of Sheba’s 
insurrection, Amasa was so tardy in his movements 
(probably from the reluctance of the troops to follow 
him) that David despatched Abishai with the house- 
hold troops in pursuit of Sheba, and Joab joined his 
brother as a volunteer. When they reached ‘the 
great stone of Gibeon,” they were overtaken by Ama- 
sa with the force he had been able to collect. Joab 
thought this a favorable opportunity of getting rid of 
so dangerous a rival, and immediately executed the 
treacherous purpose he had formed. See ABNER. He 
saluted Amasa, asked him of his health, and took his 
beard in his r7ght hand to kiss him, while with the un- 
heeded Jeft hand he smote him dead with his sword. 
Joab then put himself at the head of the troops, and 
continued the pursuit of Sheba; and such was his pop- 
ularity with the army that David was unable to re- 
move him from the command, or call him to account 
for this bloody deed (2 Sam. xx, 4-12). B.C. cir. 
1022. See Joas.. Whether Amasa be identical with 
the Amasat who is mentioned among David's com- 
manders (1 Chron. xii, 18) is uncertain (Bertheau, 
Erklir. p.140). See Davin. 

2. (Sept. ’Apaciac.) A son of Hadlai and chief of 
Ephraim, who, with others, vehemently and success- 
fully resisted the retention as prisoners of the persons 
whom Pekah, king of Israel, had taken captive in a 
successful campaign against Ahaz, king of Judah (2 
Chron. xxviii, 12). B.C. cir. 738. 

Am/asai [some Amas‘ai] (Heb. Amasay’, "WU 
burdensome), the name of several men. 
AMASHAT. . 

L. (Sept. ’Apaot and Ande v.r.’Apeooi and’ Apadi.) 
A Levite, son of Elkanah, and father of Ahimoth or 
Mahath, of the ancestry of Samuel (1 Chron. vi, 25, 
35), B.C. cir. 1410. 

2. (Sept. “Apacai.) The principal leader of a con- 
siderable body of men from the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, who joined David in ‘‘ the stronghold,” ap- 
parently the cave of Adullam; his fervent declaration 
of attachmentinstantly dispelled the apprehensions that 
David expressed at their coming (1 Chron. xii, 18), 
B.C, cir. 1061. There is not much probability in the 
supposition (Ewald, Jsr. Gesch. ii, 544) that he was the 
same with AMASA (q. v.), the nephew of David. 

3. (Sept. Apacat.) One of the priests appointed to 
precede the ark with blowing of trumpets on its re- 
moval from the house of Obed-edom to Jerusalem (1 
Chron. xy, 24), B.C. cir, 1043. 

4, (Sept. Apaci.) Another Levite, father of a dif- 
ferent Mahath, and one of the two Kohathites that 
were forward at the instance of Hezekiah in cleansing 
the temple (2 Chron. xxix, 12), B.C. 726. 

Am/ashai (Heb. Amashsay’, "0W22, 
correct form of the name Amasar; Sept. “Apecai, 
"Apacia, Vulg. Amassai), the son of Azareel, and 
chief of the valiant priests of his family, appointed by 
Nehemiah to reside at Jerusalem and do the work of 
the temple (Neh. xi, 13), B.C. cir. 440. 

Amasi’ah (Heb. Amasyah’, 170722, burden of 
[i. e. sustained by] Jehovah ; Sept.’Apaotac v. r. Ma- 
caiac), the son of Zichri, and chieftain of the tribe of 
Judah, who volunteered to uphold King Jehoshaphat 
in his religious efforts, at the head of 200,000 chosen 
troops (2 Chron. xvii, 16), B.C. cir. 910. 

Amiasis, supposed to be the Pharaoh whose house 
in Tahpanhes is mentioned in Jer. xlili, 9, and who | 
reigned B.C. 569-525; he was the successor of Apries, 
or Pharaoh Hophra. Amasis, unlike his predecessors, 
courted the friendship of the Greeks; and, to secure | 
their alliance, he married Laodice, the daughter of 
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See also 


prob. an in- 
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Battus, the king of the Grecian colony of Cyrene 
(Herod. ii, 161-182; iii, 1-16; Diod. i, 68, 95). He: 
also contributed a large sum toward the rebuilding of 
the temple of Delphi, and is said to have been visited 
by Solon (Herod. i, 30; Plut. Solon, 26; Plato, Timeus, 
p. 21).—Smith’s Dict. of Class. Biog.s.v. See Eayrt. 

Amath. See Hamaru; Borceos. 

Amatha (Apasd, i. q. Hamath, q. v.; comp. Jo- 
sephus, Ant. x, 5, 2), a place named by Jerome and 
Eusebius (EupaSd) in the Onomasticon (s. v. Zmath, 
"Acydj.) as one of several places by that name, this be- 
ing situated near Gadara, and having warm springs. 
It is apparently the modern ruin Amateh, discovered 
by Seetzen (Ritter, Hrdk. xv, 872), on the Nahr 
Yarmuk, not far from Um Keis (Burckhardt, Travels, 
p. 273, 276-278). See also AMATHUS. 

Amathe‘Is (rather Amath’’as, “AjaSiac), one of 
the ‘‘sons” of Bebai, who divorced his Gentile wife 
after the captivity (1 Esdr. ix, 29) evidently a cor- 
ruption for the ATHLAr (q. v.) of the genuine text 
(Ezra x, 28). 

Am/athis (1 Mace. xii, 25). See Amarurris. 

Amathi’tis (ApaSizc, Eng. Vers. “‘ Amathis”), 
a district to the north of Palestine, in which Jonathan 
Maccabeus met the forces of Demetrius (1 Macc. xii, 
25); not around the city AmATuUs (q. v.) beyond the 
Jordan (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 13,3; War, i, 4, 3); but 
the neighborhood of the metropolis Amath or HAmAtTit 
(q. v.), on the Orontes (Drusius; Michaelis, in loc. 
Macc.). So the Sept. gives “ApaSé for "17210 in Gen. 
pomye 

Amathus (ApaSoivc, -otvroc, also ta ’Aprata), a 
strongly-fortified town beyond the Jordan, which Eu- 
sebius and Jerome (Cnomast. s. v. tham) place twen- 
ty-one Roman miles south of Pella. It was taken by 
Alexander Janneus (Josephus, War, i, 4, 3; Ant. xiii, 
13, 3), and its importance is shown by the fact that 
Gabinius made it the seat of one of the five jurisdic+ 
tions (cuvédpta) into which he divided the country 
(Ant. xiv, 5,4; War, i, 8, 5). Josephus elsewhere 
(Ant. xvii, 10, 6) mentions that a palace was burnt at 
Amatha (q. v.) on the Jordan, which was probably the 
same place. It is mentioned as the seat of a Christian 
bishopric at the Council of Chalcedon (Conci/. iv, 118). 
Reland (Palest. p. 559 sq.) thinks it is mentioned in 
the Talmud by the name of Amathu (AM22), and that 
it may be the same with Ramoth-Gilead. Burckhardt 
passed the ruins of an ancient city standing on the de- 
clivity of the mountain, called Amaia, near the Jor- 
dan, and a little to the north of the Zerka or Jabbok; 
and was told that several columns remain standing, 
and also some large buildings (Travels, p. 846). This 
is doubtless the site (Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 284), 
although not quite so far south as the Onomasticon 
would make it (Raumer, Paldst. p. 213). 

Amaury. See AMALRIC. 

Amazi’ah (Heb. Amatsyah’, W528, strengthened 
by Jehovah, 2 Kings xii, 21; xiii, 12; xiv, 8; xv, 1; 
1 Chron. iv, 84; vi, 45; Amos vii, 10, 12, 14; else- 
where in the prolonged form Amatsya’ hu, AIAN ; 
Sept. Apaciac, but Maeooiac in 1 Chron. vi, 45), the 
name of four men. 

1. A Levite, son of Hilkiah and father of Hashabi- 
ah, of the ancestry of Ethan the Merarite 1 Chron. 
vi, 45), B.C. considerably ante 1014. 

2. The son and successor of Joash (by Jehoaddan, 
a female of Jerusalem), and the ninth king on the sep- 
arate throne of Judah; he was twenty-five years old 
at his accession, and reigned twenty-nine years, B.C. 
837-808 (2 Kings xiv, 1, 2; 2 Chron. xxv, 1). His 
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| reign was marked, in general, by piety as well as en- 


ergy, but was not without its faults (2 Kings xiv, 3, 
4; 2 Chron. xxv, 2). He commenced his sovereign- 
ty by punishing the murderers of his father ; and it is 
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mentioned that he respected the law of Moses by not 
including the chiJdren in the doom of their parents, 
which seems to show that a contrary practice had pre- 
viously existed (2 Kings xiv, 5-7; 2 Chron, xxv, 3-5). 
The principal event of Amaziah’s reign was his attempt 
to reimpose upon the Edomites the yoke of Judah, 
which they had cast off in the time of Jehoram (2 
Kings viii, 20; comp. 1 Kings xxii, 48). The strength 
of Edom is evinced by the fact that Amaziah consider- 
ed the unaided power of his own kingdom, although 
stated to have consisted of 300,000 troops, unequal to 
this undertaking, and therefore hired an auxiliary 
force of 100,000 men from the king of Israel for 100 
talents of silver (2 Chron. xxv, 5,6). This is the first 
example of a mercenary army that occurs in the his- 
tory of the Jews. It did not, however, render any 
other service than that of giving Amaziah an oppor- 
tunity of manifesting that he knew his true place in 
the Hebrew Constitution, as the viceroy and vassal 
of the King Jenovan. A prophet commanded him, 
in the name of the Lord, to send back the auxiliaries, 
on the ground that the state of alienation from God 
in which the kingdom of Israel lay rendered such as- 
sistance not only useless, but dangerous. The king 
obeyed this seemingly hard command, and sent the 
men home, although by doing so he not only lost 
their services, but the 100 talents, which had been al- 
ready paid, and incurred the resentment of the Israel- 
ites, who were naturally exasperated at the indignity 
shown to them (2 Chron. xxv, 7-10,13). This exas- 
peration they indicated by plundering the towns and 
destroying the people on their homeward march (Kit- 
to’s Daily Bible Illustr. in loc.). The obedience of 
Amaziah was rewarded by a great victory over the 
Edomites (2 Chron. xxv, 14-16), ten thousand of 
whom were slain in battle, and ten thousand more 
savagely destroyed by being hurled down from the 
high cliffs of their native mountains (2 Chron. xxv, 
11, 12). He even took the city of Petra (q. v.) by 
assault, and changed its name from Selah to Joktheel 
@ Kings xiv, 7). But the Edomites afterward were 
avenged; for among the goods which fell to the con- 
queror were some of their idols, which, although im- 
potent to deliver their own worshippers, Amaziah be- 
took himself to worship (Withof, De Amasia deos Edom. 
secum abducente, Ling. 1768). This proved his ruin 
(2 Chron. xxy, 14-16). Puffed up by his late victo- 
ries, he thought also of reducing the ten tribes under 
his dominion, and sent a challenge to the rival king- 
dom to meet him in a pitched battle. After a scorn- 
ful reply, he was defeated by King Joash of Israel, 
who carried him a prisoner to Jerusalem, which, ac- 
cording to Josephus (Ant. ix, 9, 3), opened its gates to 
the conqueror under a threat that otherwise he would 
put Amaziah to death—a statement evidently made 
conjecturally to explain the fact that the city was 
taken apparently without resistance (2 Kings xiv, 18). 
Joash broke down a great part of the city wall on the 
side toward the Israelitish frontier, plundered the 
city, and even laid his hands upon the sacred things 
of the temple. He, however, left Amaziah on the 
throne, but not without taking hostages for his good 
behavior (2 Kings xiv, 8-14; 2 Chron. xxv, 17-24), 
B.C. cir. 824. The disasters which Amaziah’s infatu- 
ation had brought upon Judah probably occasioned the 
conspiracy in which he lost his life, although a space 
of fifteen years intervened (2 Kings xiv, 17). On re- 
ceiving intelligence of this conspiracy he hastened to 
throw himself into the fortress of Lachish ; but he was 
pursued and slain by the conspirators, who brought 
back his body ‘‘ upon horses” to Jerusalem for inter- 
ment in the royal sepulchre (2 Kings xiv, 19, 20; 2 
Chron. XXV, 27, 28). His name, for some reason, is 
omitted in our Saviour’s genealogy (Matt. i, 8; comp. 
1 Chron. iii, 12).—Kitto. See Jupai, Kinapom or. 

3. The priest of the golden calves at Bethel, who, 
in the time of Jeroboam II, complained to the king of 
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Amos’s prophecies of coming evil, and urged the 
prophet himself to withdraw into the kingdom of Ju- 
dah and prophesy there ; for which he was threatened 
with severe family degradation in the approaching 
captivity of the northern kingdom (Amos vii, 10-17), 
B.G. cir. 790. 

4. The father of Joshab, which latter was one of 
the Simeonite chiefs who expelled the Amalekites from 
the valley of Gedor in the time of Hezekiah 1 Chron. 
iv, 34). B.C. cir. 712. 

Ambassador, a public minister sent from one 
sovereign prince, as a representative of his person, to 
another. At Athens ambassadors mounted the pulpit 
of the public orators, and there acquainted the people 
with their errand. At Rome they were introduced 
to the senate, and there delivered cheir commissions 
(Smith’s Dict. of Class. Antiq. s. v. Legatus). 

In the Old Testament, the word "7%, tsi, one who 
goes on an errand, is thus rendered in Josh. ix, 4; 
Proy. xiii, 17; Isa. xviii, 2; Jer. xlix, 14; Obad. 1; 
and this translation is used for y722, melits', an inter- 
preter, in 2 Chron. xxxii, 31; also for 822, malak’ , 
messenger, in 2 Chron. xxxv, 21; Isa. xxx,4; xxiii, 
7; Ezek. xvii, 15. Ministers of the Gospel in the 
New Testament are said to be ambassadors (7peq/3ebw), 
because they are appointed by God to declare his will 
to men, and to promote a spiritual alliance with Him 
(2 Cor. v, 20; Eph. vi, 20). See ALLIANCE. 

The relations of the Hebrews with foreign nations 
were too limited to afford much occasion for the ser- 
vices of ambassadors. Still, the long course of their 
history affords some examples of the employment of 
such functionaries, which enable us to discover the 
position which they were considered to occupy. Of 
ambassadors resident at a foreign court they had, of 
course, no nction, all the embassies of which we read 
being ‘‘ extraordinary,” or for special services and oc- 
casions, such as to congratulate a king on his acces- 
sion or victories, or to condole with him in his troubles 
(2 Sam. viii, 15; x, 2; 1 Kings v, 1), to remonstrate 
in the case of wrong (Judg. xi, 12), to solicit favors 
(Num. xx, 14), or to contract alliances (Josh. ix, 3 
sq.; 1, Mace. viii, 17). 

The notion that the ambassador represented the 
person of the sovereign who sent him, or the dignity 
of the state from which he came, did not exist in an- 
cient times in the same sense as now. He was a 
highly distinguished and privileged messenger, and his 
dignity (2 Sam. x, 1-5) was rather that of our heralds 
than of our ambassadors. It may have been owing, 
in some degree, to the proximity of all the nations 
with which the Israelites had intercourse that their 
ambassadors were intrusted with few, if any, discre- 
tionary powers, and could not go beyond the letter of 
their instructions. In general, their duty was limited 
to the delivering of a message and the receiving of an 
answer ; and if this answer was such as required a re- 
joinder, they returned for fresh instructions, unless 
they had been authorized how to act or speak in case 
such an answer should be given. 

The largest act performed by ambassadors appears 
to have been the treaty of alliance contracted with the 
Gibeonites (Josh. ix), who were supposed to have 
come from ‘‘a far country ;” and the treaty which 
they contracted was in agreement with the instrue- 
tions with which they professed to be furnished.» In 
allowing for the effect of proximity, it must be remem- 
bered that the ancient ambassadors of other nations, 
even to countries distant from their own, generally 
adhered to the letter of their instructions, and were 
reluctant to act on their own discretion. Generals of 
armies must not, however, be confounded with ambas- 
sadors in this respect. The precept given in Deut. xx, 
10, seems to imply some such agency; rathey, how-' 
ever, that of a mere nuncio, often bearins a letter (2 
Kings v, 5; xix, 14), than of a legate empowered to 
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treat. The inviolability of such an officer’s person 
may perhaps be inferred from the only recorded infrac- 
tion of it being followed with unusual severities toward 
the vanquished, probably designed as a condign chas- 
tisement of that offence (2 Sam. x, 2-5; comp. xii, 
26-31). The earliest examples of ambassadors em- 
ployed occur in the cases of Edom, Moab, and the 
Amorites (Num. xx, 14; xxi, 21; Judg. xi, 17-19), 
afterward in that of the fraudulent Gibeonites (Josh. 
ix, 4, etc.), and in the instances of civil strife men- 
tioned in Judg. xi, 12, and xx, 12 (see Cuneus de Rep. 
Hebr. ii, 20, with notes by Nicolaus in Ugolini The- 
saur.ili,771-774). ‘They are mentioned more frequent- 
ly during and after the contact of the great adjacent 
monarchies of Syria, Babylon, etc., with those of Ju- 
dah and Israel, e. g. in the invasion of Sennacherib. 
They were usually men of high rank, as in that case 
the chief captain, the chief cup-bearer, and chief of the 
eunuchs were deputed, and were met by delegates of 
similar dignity from Hezekiah (2 Kings xviii, 17, 18; 
see also Isa. xxx, 4). Ambassadors are found to have 
been employed, not only on occasions of hostile chal- 
lenge or insolent menace (2 Kings xiv, 8; 1 Kings 
xx, 2, 6), but of friendly compliment, of request for 
alliance or other aid, of submissive deprecation, and 
of curious inquiry (2 Kings xiy, 8; xvi, 7; xviii, 14; 
2 Chron. xxxii, 31). The dispatch of ambassadors 
with urgent haste is introduced as a token of national 
grandeur in the obscure prophecy in Isa.. xviii, 2. 
Kitto, s. v.; Smith,s.v. See Messencrr. 

Amber (Heb. 525m, chashmal’ , Ezek. i, 4, 27; viii, 
2) is a yellow or straw-colored gummy substance, 
originally a vegetable production, but reckoned to the 
mineral kingdom. It is found in lumps in the sea 
and on the shores of Prussia, Sicily, Turkey, etc. Ex- 
ternally it is rough ; it is very transparent, and on be- 
ing rubbed yields a fragrant odor. 
supposed to be medicinal, but is now employed in the 
manufacture of trinkets, ornaments, etc. (Penny Cyclo- 
pedia, 8. v). 


Piece of Amber with Flies imbedded. 


In the above passages of Ezekiel, the Hebrew word 
is translated by the Sept. 7jAexroov, and Vulgate elec- 
trum, which signify not only ‘‘ amber,” but also a very 
brilliant metal, composed of silver and gold, much 
prized in antiquity (Pliny, xxxiii, 4, p. 23). Others, 
as Bochart (4Zeroz. ii, p. 877), compare here the mix- 
ture of gold and brass, awrichalcum, of which the an- 
cients had several kinds; by which means a high de- 
gree of lustre was obtained; e. ¢. ws pyropum, es 
Corinthium, ete. (Smith’s Dict. of Class. Antig. 8. v. 
Bronze). Something similar to this was probably 
also denoted by the difficult term yacoX (Savoy, ‘ fine 
brass,” in Rev. i, 15 (comp. Ezra viii, 27). See Brass. 
The Hebrew word chashmal probably signifies smooth 
(i. e. polished) brass.—Calmet, s.v. See Mera. 

Ambidexter. See Lerr-HANDED. 

Ambivius (a Latin name, signifying doubtful as 
to the way; Grecized ‘Apj3iodioc), surnamed Mar- 
cus, procurator of Judwa, next after Coponius, and 
before Rufus, A.D, 9 to 12 Josephus, Ant. xviii, 2, 2). 
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It was formerly | 
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Ambo, a raised platform or reading-desk, from 
which, in the primitive Church, the gospel and epistle 
were read to the people, and sometimes the sermon 
preached, Its position appears to have varied at dif- 
ferent times; it was most frequently on the north side 
of the entrance into the chancel. The singers also 
had their separate ambo.—Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bk. 
iii, ch. vii. 

Baldus and Durandus derive the name from the 
circumstance of there being a double flight of steps to 
the ambo; others, with more probability, from the 
Greek avaPaivw, to ascend. Treatises on this subject 
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Ambo in the Church of St. Clement at Rome. 


are by Geret, De vet. ecclesie ambonibus (Onold. 1757) ; 
Weidling, De anbonibus vet. ecclesie (Lips. 1687). See 
Lesson 3 Putrir. 


Ambrose, deacon of Alexandria, flourished chief- 
| ly about the year 230; he was a man of wealth, and 
| by his wife, Mavella, had many children, For some 
time he was entangled in the errors of the Valentin- 
ijans and Marcionites, but Origen brought him to the 
true faith. With Origen he became closely intimate, 
and they studied together. [He is said to have fur- 
nished Origen with seven secretaries, whom he kept 
constantly at work. Ambrose died about 250, after 
the persecution of Maximinus, in which he confessed 
the faith boldly with Protoctetes, a priest of Cwsarea 
in Palestine. His letters to Origen, which St. Jerome 
commends highly, are lost. The Roman Church com- 
memorates him as confessor on March 17.—Euseb. Ch. 
Hist. vi, 18; Landon, Eccl. Dictionary, i, 302. 


Ambrose, bishop of Milan, was born about 340, 
at Treves (Augusta Trevirorum), where his father re- 
sided as prefect of the Pratorium, among the Gauls. 
It is said that while he was yet an infant a swarm of 
bees settled upon his mouth, which his father inter- 
preted as a portent of future greatness. After his fa- 
ther’s death his mother took him to Rome, where he 
received the education of an adyocate under Anicius 
Probus and Symmachus. For some time he pleaded 
at the bar, and his success, together with his family 
influence, led to his appointment (about A.D. 370) as 
consular prefect of Liguria and Emilia, a tract of 
Northern Italy which extended, as near as can be as- 
certained, to Bologna, It is said that Anicius Probus, 
the prefect, when he sent him to his government, did 
so in these remarkable words, which may well be 
called prophetic, ‘‘ Go, then, and act, not as a judge, 
but as a bishop.’? Ambrose made Milan his residence ; 
and when Auxentius the bishop died, the people of 
Milan assembled to elect a successor. This the cruel 
divisions made in the Church by the Arian heresy 
rendered no easy matter; and the contest was carried 
on between Catholics and Arians with such violence 
that Ambrose was obliged to proceed himself to the 
church to exhort the people to make their election 
quietly and in order. At the close of his speech the 
whole assembly, Arians and Catholics, with one voice 
demanded him for their bishop. Believing himself to 
be unworthy of so high and responsible an office, he 
tried all means in his power to evade their call, but 
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‘n vain, and he was at last constrained to yield (A.D. 
374). He was yet only a catechumen; he had then 
to be baptized, and on the eighth day after he was 
consecrated bishop. He devoted himself to his work 
with unexampled zeal; gave all his property to the 
Church and poor, and adopted an ascetic mode of life. 
He opposed the Arians from the very beginning of his 
episcopacy, and soon acquired great influence both 
with the people and the Emperor Valentinian. In 
882 he presided at an episcopal synod in Aquileia 
(summoned by the Emperor Gratian), at which the 
Arian bishops Palladius and Secundianus were de- 
posed. In 885 he had a severe conflict with Justina 
(inother of Valentinian IT), who demanded the use of 
at least one church for the Arians ; but the people sided 
with Ambrose, and Justina desisted. In the year 390 
he excommunicated the Emperor Theodosius for the 
massacre at Thessalonica, and did not absolve him till 
after a penance of eight months and a public humilia- 
tion. Ambrose was the principal instructor of Au- 
gustine in the Christian faith. He died at Milan, 
April 4, 397, and is commemorated in the Roman 
Church as a saint Dec. 7. His writings abound in 
moral lessons, plentifully interspersed with exhorta- 
tions to celibacy and the other superstitions of the day. 
It is also recorded that he performed many astonishing 
miracles—stories that throw disgrace on an elevated 
character, which really needed not the aid of impos- 
ture to secure respect or even popularity. He has 
deserved from succeeding generations the equivocal 
praise that he was the first effectual assertor of those 
exalted ecclesiastical pretensions so essential to the 
existence of the Romish system, and so dear to the 
ambitious ministers of every Church. His services to 
church music were very great; he was the father of 
“hymnology”’ in the Western Church. The writings 
of the early fathers concur in recording the employ- 
ment of music as a part of public worship, although 
no regular ritual was in existence to determine its 
precise form anduse. This appears to have been first 
supplied by Ambrosius, who instituted that method 
of singing known by the name of the ‘‘cantus Am- 
brosianus,” which is said to have had a reference to 
the modes of the ancients, especially to that of Ptole- 
meus. This is rather matter of conjecture than cer- 
tainty, although the Eastern origin of Christianity and 
the practice of the Greek fathers render the supposition 
probable. The effect of the Ambrosian chant is de- 
scribed in glowing terms by those who heard it in the 
cathedral of Milan. ‘The voices,’’ says Augustine, 
“flowed in at my ears, truth was distilled into my 
heart, and the affection of piety overflowed in sweet 
tears of joy.” Whether any genuine relics of the mu- 
sic thus described exist at the present time is exceed- 
ingly doubtful; the style of singing it may, however, 
have been preserved; and this is still said to be ap- 
plied at Milan to compositions of a date comparatively 
recent (Biog. Dict. Soc. Useful Knowledge). is writ- 
ings are more numerous than valuable. Ten of the 
many hymns which are ascribed to him are generally 
admitted to be genuine, but it is doubtful whether the 
Ambrosian Hymn or the Te Deum is by him. The 
best edition of his complete works has been published 
by the Benedictines under the title, Opera, ad manu- 
scriptos codices Vaticanos, Gallicanos, Belgicos, etc., nec- 
non «ad editiones veteres emendata, studio monachorum 
ordinis Benedicti (Par. 1686-90, 2 vols. fol.; also re- 
printed without the Indexes, Paris, 1836, 4 vols. large 
8vo). ‘The Appendix contains three lives of Ambrose. 
His writings are arranged as follows in the edition of 
1686, 2 vols.: Vol. I contains exemeron, lib. 3; De 
Paradiso ; De Cuin et Abel; De Noe et Arca; De Abra- 
ham; De Isaac et Anima; De Bono Mortis; De Fuga 
Seculi ; De Jacob et Vita beata; De Josepho Patriarcha ; 
De Benedictionibus Patriarchurum ; De Elia et Sejunio ; 

2 Nabuthe Israehta; De Tobia; De Interpellatione Job 
et David ; Apologia Prophete David; Enarrationes in 
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Psalmos i, arxv-al, aliti, xlv, alvii, xlviit, lai; Exposttio 
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in Psalmum cxviii; Expositioin Lucam. Vol. IL con- 
tains De Offciis Ministrorum; De Virginibus ; De Vi- 
duis; De Virginitate; De Institutione Virgins ; Exhor- 
tatio Virginitatis ; De Lapsu Virginis ; De Mystertis ; De 
Sacramentis ; De Penitentia ; De Fide ; De Spiritu Sanc- 
to; De Incarnationis Dominice Sacramento ; Frag. Am- 
brosianum ex Theodoreto desumptum; Epistole ; De ex- 
cessu Fratris sui Satyri; De Obitu Valentiniant Conso- 


latio ; De Obitu Theodosii Oratio ; Hymni aliquot Ambro- ° 


siani. —Waddington, Ch. Hist. ch.iv; Heinze, Beschr. 
d. Biwcher d. Ambrosius ‘‘ de officiis’? (Weimar, 1790); 
Michelsen, De Ambrosio fide, vindice (Hann. 1825); 
Bohringer, Kirche Christi, 1, iii, 1-98. 

Ambrose THE CAMALDULE, a French ecclesias- 
tical writer, was born at Portico, a little town near 
Florence, He was but fourteen years of age when he 
entered the order of Camaldules, and afterward be- 
came one of the first men of his age in theology and 
Greek literature; his master in the latter was Em- 
manuel Chrysolares. In 1431 he became general of 
his order, and afterward was several times appointed 
to the cardinalate; but, whether or not he refused it, 
he never possessed that dignity. Eugenius IV sent 
him to the Council of Basle, where, as well as at Fer- 
rara and Florence, he supported the pope’s interests. 
He did allin his power to bring about the union of the 
Greek and Latin Churches, and he drew up the for- 
mula of union at the desire of the council. He died 
October 21, 1439. His works are, 1. Hodeporicon ; an 
Account of a Journey taken to visit the various Monas- 
teries of Italy, by the Pope’s command (1678; Florence 
and Lucca, 1681, 4to):—2. Formula of union between 
the Churches (in the Coll. of Councils) :—-3. Life of St. 
Chrysosiom, by Palladius ; translated from the Greek into 
Latin (Venice, 1533) :—4. The Four Books of Manuel 
Calecas agaist the Errors of the Greeks (Ingolstadt, 
1608) :—5. Nineteen Sermons of St. Ephrem Syrus :—6. 
St. Dionysius the Arcopzg te on the Celestial Lierarchy: 
—7. The Book of St. Basil on Virginity, and many other 
translations of the Greek Fathers, which have been 
printed at different times. The library of St. Mark at 
Florence contains also many MSS. by this writer, viz. : 
1. A Chronicle of Monte-Cassino :—2. Two Books of his 
Proceedings while General of the Camaldules:—3. The 
Lives of certain Saints :—4. A Treatise of the Sacrament 
of the Body of Christ: —5. A Treatise against the Greek 
Doctrine of the Procession :—6. A Discourse made at the 
Council of Florence:—7. A Treatise against those who 
blame the monastic state. Besides these, Mabillon and 
Martene have discovered various other smaller works 
by this author, exclusive of twenty books of his let- 
ters given in the third volume of the Veterwm Scrip 
torum, etc..... Ampl. Collectio, of the latter —Lan- 
don, Eccl. Dict. i, 306; Hoefer, Biog. Générale, ii, 343. 

Ambrose, Autpert, a French Benedictine monk, 
and abbot of St. Vincent de Voltorne, about 760, in the 
time of Pope Paul, and Desiderius, king of the Lom- 
bards, as he himself tells us. He died July 19, 778. 
He wrote a Commentarius in Apocalypsin (Col. 1536, 
fol.), also published in the Bibl. Patrum. xiii, 403, and 
some other works, viz., Commentaries on the Psalms 
and Song of Solomon, the Combat between the Virtues 
and Vices, which goes under the names of St. Ambrose, 
and is inserted in the works of Augustine; a Homily 
on the Reading of the Holy Gospel (among the works of 
St. Ambrose), and another on the Assumption of the 
Virgin (which is the eighteenth of Augustine de Sanc- 
tis), and others. _Mabillon gives as his, the Lives of 
SS. Paldo, Tuto, and Vaso, together with the History 
of his Monastery.—Cave, Hist. Lit. i, 631; Hist. Lit. de 
la France, t. iv; Landon, Eccl. Dict. i, 305. 

Ambrose, Isaac, a Presbyterian minister, born 
in Lancashire, 1591, and educated at Oxford. He 
officiated as minister in Preston, and afterward at 


Garstang in Lancashiro, from which he was ejected in * 
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1662 for non-conformity.. He was a man of great | 
learning, which he adorned by sincere and ardent piety. | 
He died in 1674. Amid the labors of an active min- 
istry he found time to prepare several works of prac- | 
tical religion for the press. He was the author of | 
The First, Middle, and Last Things, viz. Regeneration, 
Sanctification, and Meditations on Life, Death, and, 
Judgment, etc. But his book entitled Looking unto | 
Jesus is the one which has most of all received, and | 
longest retained, the award of popular favor. Both 
these, with other writings, may be found in his Com- 
plete Works (Dundee, 1759, fol.). 


Ambrose, archbishop of Moscow, with his family | 
name Andrew Sertis-Kamensky, was born at Nejine, 
in the government of Tchernigoff, in 1708. After 
studying at the seminary of St. Alexander Nevski, he 
became, in 1735, one of its teachers. In 1739 he en- | 
tered a monastic order, and, according to custom, 
changed his Christian name, assuming that of Am- 
brose. After being for some time prefect of studies at 
the academy of St. Alexander, he was transferred as 
archimandrite to the conyent of New Jerusalem at 
Vosnecensk, and, in 1758, was consecrated bishop, first 
of Pereiaslavl, and later, of the diocese of Krusitzy, 
near Moscow. THe was appointed archbishop of Mos- 
cow in 1761, and retained his dignity until his death. | 
He had also been from 1748 a member of the Holy | 
Synod. Ambrose displayed great zeal in the service 

‘of his Church. He established a number of new 
churches and monasteries, and distinguished himself 
by his zeal for the benevolent institutions of Moscow. 
His death was very tragical. Jn 1771 the pestilence | 
raged in Moscow with extraordinary fury, and carried 
off, it is reported, nearly one hundred thousand people. 
The people, attributing a miraculous healing power to 
a sacred image of the Virgin (called ‘‘ the Iberian’’), 
the whole population of the city crowded around the 
chapel where this image was preserved. Ambrose, 
who was sufficiently enlightened to see that the con- 
tagion in this way would spread more rapidly than be- | 
fore, had the miraculous image removed during the 

‘night. On the next day the populace, charging at 
once the archbishop with the removal, rushed toward 
his house. The archbishop had retired to a monastery 
outside of the city. The populace followed him, and 
broke open the gates of the monastery. The arch- | 
bishop concealed himself in the sanctuary of the | 
church, where only priests are allowed to enter; but 
they found him out, and dragged him to the gate of the | 
temple. The archbishop begged them for enough time | 

‘to receive once more the eucharist ; this was granted | 
to him. The populace remained silent spectators of | 

‘the ceremony ; the archbishop was then dragzed out 
of the church and strangled. Ambrose published a | 
large number of translations from the Church fathers, 
some sermons, and a liturgy.—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, 
li, 341. 

Ambrosian Chant. 

Ambrosian Hymn. See Tr Deum. 

Ambrosian Music. See Music (Cuurcn). 


Ambrosiaster, a Pseudo-Ambrosius, the usual | 
name of the unknown author of the Commentaria in| 
ili Epistolas B. Paul’, which is contained in the second | 
volume of the Benedictine edition of the works of | 
Ambrose. It appears from the book itself that it was | 
compiled while Damasus was bishop of Rome. Au- 
gustine quotes a passage from this book, but ascribes | 
it to St. Hilary, from which circumstance many have 
concluded that Hilary, a deacon of the Roman Church | 
under Damasus, who joined the schism caused by 
Bishop Lucifer of Cagliari, was the author. But) 
against this opinion it may be adduced that Augustine | 
would not have given to a follower of Lucifer the title | 
of saint.—Herzog, i, 277. 


Awbrosius-ad-Nemus (AMBROSE-AT-THE-| 
N 


See AMBROSE. 
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Woop), Orprr or, monks of. The origin of the or- 
der is known from a bull of Gregory XI, addressed in 
1375 to the monks of the church of St. Ambrose with- 
out the walls of Milan; from which it appears that 
these monks had for a long time been subject to a 


| prior, but had no fixed rule, in consequence of which 


the pope, at the prayer of the archbishop, had ordered 
them to follow the rule of Augustine, permitted them 
to assume the above name, to recite the Ambrosian 
office, and directed that their prior should be confirm- 
ed by the archbishop of Milan. They afterward had 
many establishments in different parts of Italy ; but 
they were independent of one another until Engenius 
TV, in 1441, united them into one congregation, and 
exempted them from the jurisdiction of the ordinaries, 
making the convent at Milan the chief of the order, 
In 1579 they applied to St. Charles Borromeo to aid 
them in the reforniation of their houses, whose disci- 
pline had become somewhat relaxed. In 1589 Sixtus 
V united them to the congregation of St. Barnabas; 
but in 1650 both were dissolved by Pope Innocent X. 
—Helyot, ed. Migne, i, 203. 


Ambuscade and Ambush (Heb. 258, aral’, 


to lie in wait), in military phraseology, are terms used 
promiscuously, though it is understood that the first 
more properly applies to the act, and thn second to the 
locality of a stratagem which consists mainly in the 
concealment of an army, or of a detachment, where 
the enemy, if he ventures, in ignorance of the meas- 
ure, within the sphere of its action, is suddenly taken 
at a disadvantage, and liable to be totally defeated. 
The principles which must guide the contrivers of an 
ambuscade have been nearly the same in all ages; 
embracing concealment from the observation of an 
enemy so as to create no suspicion; a position of ad- 
vantage in case of being attacked by supericr forces ; 
and having the means of retreating, as well as of is- 
suing forth to attack, without impedimert, when the 
preper moment is arrived. The example of Joshua 
at the capture of Ai (Josh. viii) shows the art to have 
been practised among the Jews on the best possible 
principles. The failure of a first attempt was sure to 


| produce increased confidence in the assailed, who, be- 


ing the armed, but not disciplined inhabitants of a 
strong place, were likely not to be under the control 
of much caution. Joshua, encamping within sight, 
but with a valley intervening, when he came up to 
make a false attack, necessarily appeared to disad- 
vantage, the enemy being above him, and his retreat 
toward his own camp rendered difficult by its being 
likewise above him on the other side, and both sides 
no doubt very steep, as they are in general in the hills 
of this region. His men therefore fled, as directed, 
not toward the north, where the camp was, but east- 
ward, toward the plain and desert; while in the hills, 
not behind, but on the west side, lay the ambuscade, 
in sufficient force alone to vanquish the enemy. This 
body of Israelites had not therefore the objectionable 
route to take from behind the city, a movement that 
must have been seen from the walls, and would have 
given time to close the gates, if not to warn the citi- 
zens back; but, rising from the woody hills, it had 
the shortest distance to pass over to come down di- 
rectly to the gate; and, if an accident had caused fail- 
ure in the army of Joshua, the detachment could not 
itself be intercepted before reaching the camp of the 
main body; while the citizens of Ai, pursuing down 
hill, had little chance of returning up to the gates in 
time, or of being in a condition to make an effectual 
onset (see Stanley, Sinai and Palest, p. 198). In the 
attempt to surprise Shechem (Judg. ix, 30 sq.) the 
operation, so far as it was a military manceuvre, was 
unskilfully laid, although ultimately successful in con- 
sequence of the party spirit within, and the intelli- 
gence which Abimelech (q. v.) maintained in the for 
tress. Kitto,s.v. See WAR. 
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Amedians, Amadeists, an order of minor 
friars, instituted about 1452; so called from their pro- 
fessing themselves amantes Deum, loving God; or 
amati Deo, loved by God. Others derive the name 
from their founder, Amadeus or Amedeus, a Portu- 
guese nobleman. They wore a gray habit and wood- 
en shoes, and girt themselves with a cord. They had 
twenty-eight convents in Italy, besides others in 
Spain, and were united by Pope Pius V partly with 
the Cistercian order, and partly with that of the Soc- 
colanti, or wooden-shoe wearers,—Helyot, ed. Migne, 
i, 200. 

A’men’ (Heb, amen’, 728, aujy), a particle of at- 
testation adopted into all the languages of Christen- 
dom. 

di.) | This word is strictly an adjective, signifying 
“firm,” and, metaphorically, “faithful.” Thus, in 
Rey. iii, 14, our Lord i is called ‘‘the amen, the faithful 
and true witness.’ In Isa. Ixv, 16, the Heb. has 
“the God of amen,” which our version renders ‘‘ the 
God of truth,” i. e. of fidelity. In its adverbial sense 
amen means certainly, truly, surely. It is used in the 
beginning of a sentence by way of emphasis—rarely 
in the Old Test. (Jer. xxviii, 6), but often by our Say- 
iour in the New, where it is commonly translated 
“verily.”’? In John’s Gospel alone it is often used by 
him in this way double, i. e. ‘‘ verily, verily.” In 
the end of a sentence it often occurs singly or repeat- 
ed, especially at the end of hymns or prayers, as 
‘‘amen and amen’ (Psa. xli, 14; Ixxii, 19; Ixxxix, 
53). The proper signification of it in this position 
is to confirm the words which have preceded, and 
invoke the fulfilment of them: ‘‘so be it,” fiat; Sept. 
yévo.ro. Hence in oaths, after the priest has repeat- 
ed the words of the covenant or imprecation, all those 
who pronounce the amen bind themselves by the 
oath (Num. v, 22; Deut. xxvii, 15,17; Neh. v, 13, 
viii, 6; 1 Chron. xvi, 36; comp. Psa. cvi, 48).—Kit- 
to, s. v. See OarTu. 

CI.) In the public worship of the primitive churches 
it was customary for the assembly at large to say 
Amen at the close of the prayer; a custom derived 
from apostolic times (1 Cor, xiv, 16). Several of the 
fathers refer to it. Jerome says that in his time, at 
the conclusion of public prayer, the united voice of the 
people sounded like the fall of water or the noise of 
thunder. Great importance was attached to the use 
of this word at the celebration of the eucharist.. At 
the delivery of the bread the bishop or presbyter, ac- 
cording to the Apostolical Constitutions, is directed to 
say, ‘‘ The body of Christ ;” at the giving of the cup 
the deacon is instructed to say, ‘‘ The blood of Christ, 
the cup of life ;’’ the communicant is directed on each 
occasion to say ‘‘ Amen.” This answer was univer- 
sally given in the early Church. See Resronse. 

CILI.) It is used as an emphatic affirmation, in the 
sense ‘‘so be it,” at the end of all the prayers of the 
Church of England. Itis sometimes said in token of 
undoubting assent, as at the end of the creed, Amen, 
«So I believe.’’ _ The order of the Church of England 
directs that ‘‘ the people shall, at the end of al/ prayers, 
answer Amen.’’—Bingham, bk. xy, ch. iii, § 25. 

Special treatises on the subject are Kleinschmidt, 
De particula Amen (Rint. 1696); Weber, De voce Amen 
(Jen. 1734); Wernsdorf, De Amen liturgico.(Viteb. 
1779) ; Brunner De voce Amen (Helmst. 1678) ; Fogel- 
mark, Potestas verbi aX (Upsal. 1761); Meier, Hore 
philol. in Amen (Viteb. 1687); Treffentlich, De vax 
(Lips. 1700); Vejel, De vocula Amen (Argent. 1681); 
Bechler, Hora philol. in Amen (Wittemb. 1687). 


Amenites, a subdivision of the Mennonites, so 
named from JAcoB Amen, a Mennonite minister of 
Amenthal, Switzerland, He was not-a man of note, 
nor was he considered the founder of a sect. The per- 
petuation of his name in this way is due to a contro- 
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versy in 1670 on minor points of doctrine between 
Jacob Amen and John Heisly, another Mennonite, 
which produced, finally, a schism in the Mennonite 
body. By acorruption of the name Amenite, tbe mem- 
bers of the sect in Pennsylvania, where they abound, 
are called Amish, Awmish, or Omishers. See Mrx- 
NONITES. 

America. I. Church History,— Of the religious 
creeds of the American aborigines we treat in the ar- 
ticle Iypr1aAns (AMERICAN). The introduction of 
Christianity coincides with the discovery of America 
by Europeans. About the year 1000 the Icelanders 
and Norwegians are said to have established in Green- 
land twelve churches, two convents, and one bishop- 
ric (of Gandar) on the eastern shore, and four churches 
on the western; and in 1266 some priests are said to 
have made a voyage of discovery to regions which 
have Tecently become more known by Parry, John 
and James Ross, and others. All traces of Christian- 
ity, however, had disappeared when, in the sixteenth 
century, North America, and in particular Greenland, 
were discovered again. The discovery of America by 
Columbus was followed by the establishment of the 
Roman Church in South and Central America, in the 
West Indies, and on the southern coast of North 
America. Canada, the northern lakes, and the Mis- 
sissippi valley were for a century under the sway of 
the French, and thus likewise under the influence of 
the Roman Church. But the temperate zone, the 
heart of the continent, was reserved for the Protestants 
of England, Germany, Holland, and the persecuted 
Huguenots. The Church of England was established 
in Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia; in Maryland 
after the decline of the Roman Catholic influence, and 
in New York after its cession by the Dutch. Its at- 
tempts at gaining ground in other colonies failed; and 
at the time of the Revolution its growth had remain- 
ed far behind that of the persecuted and dissenting 
bodies of the Old World, which soon became the 
strength of the New. The Puritans and non-con- 
formists occupied New England, the Quakers planted 
Pennsylvania, the Presbyterians and Methodists be- 
came numerous in the Middle States, and a number of 
minor denominations found here religious toleration, 
and helped to foster the spirit of religious liberty. The 
Declaration of Independence, by which thirteen Brit- 
ish colonies freed themselves from the mother country 
in 1776, marks a new era not only in the church his- 
tory of America, but in the general history of Chris- 
tianity. The union between church and state was dis- 
solved; the state renounced its claims over the con- 
sciences of men, and the church sought its support no 
longer from the state, but from the voluntary contri- 
butions of its members. . See UnNiTED States. This 
principle, which was originally established in the 

Jnited States only, soon began to exert an influence 
over the churches of the whole country, and even to 
spread across the Atlantic, where it prepared, slowly 
but steadily, an entire transformation of the relation 
between church and state.. Protestantism has since 


not only brought the whole of North America and a ° 


part of the West Indies under its influence, but it is 
steadily pressing forward toward the south, and nar- 
rowing the territory of the Roman Church. The 
states of Central and South America haye nominally 
remained connected with the Roman Church, but re- 
ligious toleration has been established in most of them, 
and every where the Roman clergy has a hard stand 
against an adyanced liberal party, which is determined 
to abolish all the privileges of the Roman Church, and 
to introduce unlimited religious liberty. For the de- 
tails of American Church History, see the articles on 
the various states, Untrep Stares, Mexico, ete. <A. 
brief and comprehensive survey of the development of 
American Church History is given in Smith’s Tables 
of Church History. 

II. Religious Statistics.—The ‘‘ National Almanac” 
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Map of North America, 


for 1864 (p. 538), gives the following table on the re- 
ligious statistics of America: 


| Poe Protestants. Araxi lRaivenee 
Russian America. 54,400} eas eee 10,700 
British America..| 4,400,913) 2,590,000] 1,760,000} 4,350,000 
United States... .|81,429,891) 25,000,000} 3,006,000} 28,000,000 
BIEXICO 1 Sietajale.s/els 7,661,000 ears 7,661,000) 7,661,000 
Central America .| 2,227,000 S608 2,227,000) 2,227,800 
South America... |21,278,748 50,000)21,200,000)21,250,000 
French Possess’ngs} 301,323 ites 289,000) 289,000 
Dutch th 85,792 82,600 380,000 62,000 
Danish a AT,029 e 
BE wigs aa \ 55,000] 10,000} 65,009 
Spanish ‘ 2,032,062 ciebie 2,032,000} 2,032,000 
Pargti ies fee asi: 560,000} 10,000) 550,000} 560,000 
Free Indians 319,000} ates aes ee 
TObad | 5 ete exe (0,415,153 27,737,600) 38, (59,000 66,516,600 


It appears from the above table that Protestant 
Christianity prevails in the United States, in British 
America, and in the Dutch, Danish, and Swedish pos- 
sessions in the West Indies and South America. In 
the rest of America the Protestant population consists 
mostly of foreigners. But in Brazil a large immigra- 
tion from Germany and Switzerland has already estab- 
lished the foundation of a native Church ; and in New 
Granada, Chili, the Argentine Confederation, Uruguay, 
and Hayti flourishing congregations labor for the same 
end. The Roman Church prevails in Mexico, the 
West Indies, and all the Central and South American 
states, and is also numerously represented in the 
United States and in the British possessions. In Rus- 
sian America all the native Russian population be- 
longs to the Greek Church,, A number of pagan In- 
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dians still live in nearly all parts of America. Their | 
number is estimated at about 1,000,000. Jews, Mor- 
mons, and Spiritualists are found almost only in the | 
United States, where there are also a number of other 
congregations which expressly place themselves out- 
side of Christianity, without having established any 
other positive creed (see Schem, Ecclesiastical Year- 
book for 1859, p. 14-16). 


American and Foreign Bible Society. See 
BIBLE SOcIeETIEs. 


American and TPoreign Christian Union, 
a religious association of the United States, organized 
in the city of New York in May, 1849. It was form- 
.ed by the fusion of three societies which had existed 


h America. 


for several years, the Foreign Evangelical Society, the 
American Protestant Society, and the Philo-Italian So- 
ciety. The Foreign Evangelical Society was organized 
in 1859 to advance the work of evangelization in pa- 
pal countries generally, It had been preceded by the 
French Association, which was founded in 1834, in 
order to assist the evangelical efforts made by the 
French Protestants, and, in 1836, changed its name 
into that of Hvangelical Association. The receipts of 
the French Association and the Evangelical Association 
were $19,759, those of the Foreign Evangelical Society 
during the ten years of its existence, $154,345. At 
the request of the French Association, Rev. Dr. Baird 
went, in 1835, for three years to Paris, for the purpose 
of learning what could be done by the American 


AMERICAN 


churches to aid their Protestant brethren in France, 
and later, at the request of the Moreign Evangelical 
Society, travelled for four more years extensively on 
the Continent in prosecution of the same work. In 
1849 the society had missionaries in France, Belgium, 
Sweden, Canada, Hayti, and South America, besides 
having aided the work in Germany, Poland, Russia, 
and Italy. The American Protestant Society was 
formed in 1843 in consequence of the large immigra- 
tion of Roman Catholics into the United States. Its 
objects were : To enlighten Protestants of this coun- 
try in regard to the errors of Rome, and to convert 
and save the members of the Roman Church in the 
United States. A number of colporteurs and other 
missionaries were maintained, laboring mostly among 
the Irish and German immigrants. The total receipts 
from 1843 to 1849 were $92,160. The Philo-Italian 
Society, which later took the name of the Chris- 
tian Alliance, was also founded in 1843. As the pro- 
ceedings of this society were not published, little is 
known of it farther than that it employed an active 
agent, a Protestant Italian, for years on the confines 
of Italy. The American and Foreign Christian Union, 
which arose in 1849 out of a union of these three socie- 
ties, undertook the work and assumed the responsibil- 
ities of them all combined. Its objects are ‘‘ to diffuse 
and promote, by missions, colportage, the press, and 
other appropriate agencies, the principles of religious 
liberty, and a pure and evangelical Christianity, both 
at home and abroad, wherever a corrupted Christianity 
exists.” In the first two years of its existence, 1850 
and ’51, it expended nearly $15,000 for the removal to 
Illinois of some 500 or 600 Portuguese exiles, who had 
been exiled from Madeira for having embraced Prot- 
estantism. The receipts from 1849 to 1859 have 
ranged from $45,000 to $50,000, making a total of over 
$600,000 in ten years. In 1863 they were $09,063; in 
1864, $73,778. It publishes a monthly magazine of 32 
pages, the ‘‘Christian World” (formerly the ‘‘Am. and 
For. Chr.Un.”*), which has a large circulation. The so- 
ciety has also published a Sabbath-school library, con- 
sisting of 21 volumes, mostly exposing the doctrines 
and usages of the Roman Church. The agents of the 
society in the home field preach the Gospel to Roman 
Catholics, viz., English, Ivish, French, Italian, Span- 
ish, German, and Bohemian. In the foreign field, the 
society sustains missionaries itself, or supports the 
Protestant missions of other societies in Canada, 
Hayti, Mexico, South America, Ireland, Western or 
Azore Islands, Sweden, Belgium, Switzerland, Pied- 
mont, France. The number of laborers employed in 
the home field was, in 1859, 63; the number of teach- 
ers, male and female, 375; making a force of 438 per- 
sons endeavoring to counteract the influence of the 
papacy. The aggregate number of children and 
youth which were reported, up to May, 1859, as having 
been brought under evangelical influences, was up- 
ward of 14,250. The total number of conyerts from 
the Roman Catholic Church amounted, in 1859, to 1404. 

American Baptist Missionary Union. See 
Misstons (Baptist). 

American Baptist Publication Society. 
See Baptists. 

American Bible Society. 
CIETIES. 

American Bible Union. 
TIES. 

American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. See Missions (AMERICAN 
Boarp). 

American Home Mission Society. 
Misstons. 

American Missionary Society. See Mis- 
sions (AMERICAN MisstoNARY SOCIETY). 

American Reform Tract and Book Socie- 
ty. See Tracr Socirrigs. 


See BrsLte So- 


See Brsur Socre- 


See 
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AMETHYST 


American Sunday-school Union. See Sun- 
DAY-SCHOOL. 


American Tract Society. 
CIETIES. 

Amerytha (ApeovSa according to some copies, 
see Hudson, in loc., while others have “ApeowSa; ac- 
cording to Reland, Palest. p. 560, both by erroneous 
transcription for Myows, which most editors give ; see 
ACHABARA), a town of Upper Galilee, which Josephus 
fortified against the Romans (Life, 37) ; probably the 
same as Meroru (q. v.), which terminated Upper 
Galilee westward (Josephus, War, iii, 3, 1); and con- 
jectured by Reland (Palast. p. 875) to have been the 
Mearah of the Sidonians (Josh. xiii, 4). 

Ames (or AmEsius), WILLIAM, a celebrated Puri- 
tan divine, born in Norfolk, 1576, and educated at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, under Dr. Perkins, by 
whom he was taught evangelical religion. Appointed 
chaplain to the university, he gave great offence by a 
sermon in which he inveighed against some of the bad 
practices of the university, e. g. card-playing, etc., 
and, to avoid expulsion, he left England and became 
English chaplain at the Hague, and afterward divinity 
professor at Franeker in Friesland. He attended the 
synod of Dort, and died at Rotterdam in 1633. He 
wrote many works, among them, 1. Puritanismus An- 
glicanus (1623, in English, 1641) :—2. De Conscientia 
(1630, in English, 1643) :—3. A Reply to Bishop Mor- 
ton (on Ceremonies):—4. Fresh Suit against human 
Ceremonies in God’s Worship (1633) :—5. Antisynodalia, 
1629 (against the Remonstrants):—6. Medulla Theo- 
logica (1623 and often after, both Lat. and Eng.). His 
Latin works are collected under the title Opera, que 
Lat. scripsit, omnia (Amst. 1658, 5 vols. 12mo). Ames 
was eminent in casuistry (q. v.), and was a strong op- 
ponent of Arminianism.—Neal, Hist. of Puritans, i, 
572 sq.; Brooks, Lives of Puritans, ii, 405; Mosheim, 
Chi Hist= C-xvi, sec. iil, pt. ai, ch. ii, § 37. 

Amethyst (Troemn, achlamah’ ; Sept. and N. 
T. duéOvoroc, Vulg. amethystus), a precious stone men- 
tioned in Scripture as the ninth in the breastplate 
of the high-priest (Exod. xxviii, 19; xxxix, 12), and 
the twelfth in the foundations of the New Jerusalem 
(Rev. xxi, 20). The transparent gems to which this 
name is applied are of a color which seems composed 
of a strong blue and deep red, and, according as either 
of these prevails, exhibit different tinges of purple, 
sometimes approaching to violet, and sometimes de- 
clining even to a rose color. From these differences 
of color the ancients distinguished five species of the 
amethyst; modern collections afford at least as many 
varieties, but they are all comprehended under two 
species—the Oriental amethyst and the Occidental am- 
ethyst. These names, however, are given to stones of 
essentially different natures, which were, no doubt, 
anciently confounded in the same manner. ‘The Ori- 
ental amethyst is very scarce, and of great hardness, 
lustre, and beauty. It is, in fact, a rare variety of 
the adamantine spar, or corundum. Next to the dia- 
mond, it isthe hardest substance known. It contains 
about 90 per cent. of alumine, a little iron, and a little 
silica. Of this species emery, used in cutting and 
polishing glass, etc., is a granular variety. To this 
species also belongs the sapphire, the most valuable 
of gems next to the diamond, and of which the Ori- 
ental amethyst is merely a violet variety. Like other 
sapphires, it loses its color in-the fire, and comes out 
with so much of the lustre and color of the diamond 
that the most experienced jeweller may be deceived 
by it. The more common, or Occidental amethyst, is 
a variety of quartz, or rock crystal, and is found in 
various forms in many parts of the world, as India, Si- 
beria, Sweden, Germany, Spain; and even in England 
very beautiful specimens of tolerable hardness have 
been discovered. ‘This also loses its color in the fire 
(Penny Cyclopedia, s.v.). Amethysts were much used 


See Tract So- 


AMHARIC LANGUAGE | 


' by the ancients for rings and cameos; and the reason 
given by Pliny, because they were easily cut (//st. 
Nat. xxxvii, 9), shows that the Occidental species is 
to be understood. The ancients believed that the 
amethyst possessed the power of dispelling drunken- 
ness in those who wore or touched it (Anthol. Gr. iv, 
18; Pliny, xxxvii, 9; Marbodius, De Gemmis, ec. 4) and 
hence its Greek name (‘' from a privative, and peddw, 
to get drunk,” Martini, Mecurs. p. 158). In like man- 
ner the rabbins derive its Jewish name (from pbn, lo 
dream), from its supposed power of procuring dreams 
to the wearer. (See Briickmann, Abhandlung von den 
Edelsteinen; Hill’s Theophrastus, notes; Hillier, De 
gemmis in pector. pontif., Rosenmiller, Mineralogy of 
the Bible; Braun, De vestitu sacerd. ii, 16; Bellarmin, 
Urim und Thummin, p. 55; Moore's Anc. Mineralogy, 
p. 168.)—Kitto, s.v. See GEM. 


Amharic Language, a degenerate Shemitic dia- 
lect, mixed with many African words, spoken with 
the greatest purity in Amhara, one of the principal 
divisions of the Abyssinian empire. See ABYSSINIA, 
It is apparently referred to by Agatharcides (Hudson, 
Geogr. Min. i, 46), about B.C. 120, under the name 
Kapaoa héktc, as the language of the Troglodytes of 
Ethiopia. It began to preyail in Abyssinia over the 


Geez language about A.D. 1300, and is more or less | 


prevalent throughout that country to the present day. 


Its literature is nearly confined to a few theological | 


treatises and translations of portions of the Holy 
Scriptures, which have been printed mostly by the 


British and Foreign Bible Society, in Ethiopic char- | 


acters. (See Gesenius, in Ersch and Gruber’s Lncy- 
clopidie, s.v. Amharische Sprache.) The Amharic has 
the same alphabet as the Ethiopic, with the addition of 
seven characters, which have, respectively, the sound 
nearly of sh, ch (soft), nasal m, guttural (German) ch, 
weak (French) ch, g (soft), and z (as in azure). The 
vowels and diphthongs are the same in number and 
sound as in Ethiopic; also the same rules of pronuh- 
ciation prevail as in that language. The formation 
of nouns differs very little from the Ethiopic. 
indication of gender is the same. Declension takes 
place by means of certain particles; but the accusa- 
tie case exhibits the peculiar Arabic ‘‘nunnation.”’ 
See ARApic LAnGuace. The verb appears in four 
modifications, as active (neuter), a two-form factwwe, 
and passive. The preterite, present, and future are 
clearly distinguished by a change in formation. Be- 
sides the ‘‘ conjunctive’ form of the present impera- 
tive and infinitive, there is also a peculiar kind of par- 
ticiple. » Numerals and pronouns are, as to their form 


and use, entirely after the Shemitic analogies. The 
same is almost universally true of the particles. In) 


the arrangement of words the nominative follows the 


other cases, and some of the conjunctions are placed | 


at the end of the sentence. The best known specimens 
of Amharic literature are contained in Ehbragzer’s 
’ Catechesis Christ. lingue Amharice (Rome, 1787). Lu- 
dolph prepared a brief Grammatica lingue Amharice, 
with a Lexicon Amharico-latinum attached (Iref. 1698, 
fol.). 
has published a Grammar of the Amharic Language, 
by Isenberg (Lond. 1842, 8vo). Further details may 
be found in Jowett’s Christian Researches, p. 197-213; 
Platt, Ethiopic MSS. (Lond. 1823); Seetzen, Linguis- 
tischer Nachlass (Leipz. 1816-18), p. 145 sq.; Schmid’s 
Bibl. f. Kritik, i, 307-310. See Eraiori1c LANcuaGn. 
A’mi (Heb. Amz”, 728, prob. a corrupted form of 
the name Amon; Sept. ‘Hyel), the chief of a family 
that returned from Babylon (Ezra ii, 57); more prop- 


erly called Amon (q. v.) in the parallel passage (Neh. 
vii, 59). 


Amianthus (apiavroc, unstained, i. e. by sin; 
Heb. vii, 3, “undefiled,” and so tropically, Jas. i, 27; 
undecaying, 1 Pet. i, 4; chaste, Heb. xiii, 4), the 
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The | 


The Church Mission Society (of Great Britain) | 


AMMAH 


name of a fibrous mineral substance commonly called. 
asbestos, This extraordinary mineral was well known 

to the ancients. It occurs in Jong, parallel, extreme- 

ly slender and flexible fibres; it is found in all coun- 

tries more or less abundantly, and exists, forming 

veins, in serpentine, mica, slate, and primitive lime- . 
stone rocks; the most delicate variety comes most 

plentifully from Savoy and Corsica. Its fibrous tex- 

ture, and the httle alteration it undergoes in strong 

| heats, caused it to be used by the Eastern nations as 

an. article for the fabrication of cloth, which, when 

soiled, was purified by throwing it into the fire, from 

whence it always came out clear and perfectly white ; 

hence it obtained the name of amianthus, or unsoiled. 

By the Romans this cloth was purchased at an exor- 

bitant price, for the purpose of wrapping up the bodies 

of the dead, previous to their being laid upon the fu- 

neral pile, in order to prevent their ashes from being 

mingled with those of the wood.—Smith’s Diet. of 

Class. Ant. and Penny Cyclopadia, s. vy. Asbestus. 


Amiatine Manuscript (Copex Amratinvs), 
the most valuable of the Latin uncial MSS. of the 
Vulgate translation, of which it is designated as am 
(Tischendorf, N. 7. Gr. 7th ed. proleg. p. cexlvii; 
Scrivener, Introd. to N. T. Crit. p. 264). Its name is 
derived from the Cistercian Monastery of Monte Ami- 
atino in Tuscany, whence it was brought into the 
Laurentian Library at Florence, where it still remains. 
It was written by the Abbot Servandus about A.D. 
541, and contains both Testaments, with scarcely any 
defect, in one very large volume, stichometrically 
written in a good bold hand. Bandini first pointed 
out its value, although it had been slightly used for 
the Sixtine ed. of the Vulg, in 1587-90. Fleck wretch- 
edly edited the N. T. part in 1840; Tischendorf col- 
| lated it in 1843, and Tregeiles in 1846 (Del Furea com- 
| paring it for the differences) ; and it was published by 
| Tischendorf in 1850 (Testamentum Novum, Latine in- 
| terprete Hieronymo ; ex celeberrimo cod. Amiatino, etc., 

Lips. 4tc), and again in 1854. The O. T. has been but 
little examined. The Latin text of Tregelles’ N. T. is 
taken from this MS. (Davidson, Bid. Criticism, ii, 254 ; 
| Tregelles, in Horne’s /ntrod. iv, 253). See VuLGaTr. 


| Amice (amicius, amiculum sacrum). In Roman 
antiquity, this was an upper garment worn over the 
‘tunic. In ecclesiastical writers, it is a square-shaped 
linen cloth worn by the clergy. It is called by Isi- 
| dore the anabologium, and, he says, was originally a 
veil worn by women to cover the shoulders. Its use 
was formerly, as now, different in different places; 
sometimes it was worn round the neck, and sometimes 
over the head. When worn over the shoulders and 
neck, it was called the super-humerale, or simply hu- 
merale, It was originally worn under the alb, not, as 
now, over it—a custom which is still preserved among 
| the Maronites. It is still in use in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, but not in the Church of England. 
Amin’adab (Apuvada/3), a Grecized form (Matt. 
i, 4) of the name of AMMINADAB (q. V.). 
Am/‘inon (2 Sam. xiii, 20). 
Amir. See Boucn. 
Amit’tai (Heb. Amittay’, "MX, true; Sept. Apa- 
$0), the father of the prophet Jonah, a native of Gath- 
hepher (2 Kings xiv, 25; Jon. i, 1). B.C. ante 820, ~ 
Am/’/mah (Heb. Ammah’, MA, a cubit, as often ; 
Sept. ’Aupa v. vr. ’Appér), a hill “that lieth before 
Giah by the way of the wilderness of Gibeon:” the 
sun went down as Joab and Abishai reached this place 
in pursuit of Abner (2 Sam. ii, 24). The description 
appears to indicate some eminence immediately east of 
Gibeon (q. v.). Josephus (Ant. vii, 1, 3) renders, ‘‘a 
place called Ammata” (rézoe Tic, Ov ’Auparay Kadov- 
oo); compare the Amta (Sma) of Jonathan’s Tar- 
gum. Both Symmachus (van) and Theodotion (jdpa-- 


See AMNON. 


“AMMAH 


ywyoc) agree with the Vulgate in an allusion to some 
water-course here. It is possibly to the ‘‘ excavated 
fountain”? ‘under the high rock,” described as near 
Gibeon (/#/-J%b) by Robinson (Researches, ii, 136). See 
also MerucG-AMMAH, 

Ammah. See Cosrr. 

Ammaius. See Hammaru; Emmaus. 

Am/’mi (Heb. Ammi’, "a2, my people, Sept. Aadc 
prov), a figurative name given by Jehovah to the peo- 
ple of Israel (Hos. ii, 1) to denote their restoration 
from Babylon (Henderson, Comment. in loc.). See Lo- 
AmMtI. 

’Ammianus Marce inves, a_ Latin historian, 
“the last subject of Rome who composed a profane 
history in the Latin language,” was a native of An- 
tioch, born in the fourth century, and, in his youth, 
‘served with distinction in Germany, Gaul, and Persia. 
Retiring from a military life, he went to reside at 
Rome, where he wrote a valuable history of the Ro- 
man emperors, from Nerva, A.D. 91, where the An- 
nals of Tacitus end, to Valens, A.D. 378. It consist- 
ed of thirty-one books, of which the first thirteen are 
lost. He died A.D. 390 or 410. The value of his 
writings for general history are fully acknowledged by 
Gibbon (ch. xxvi), and they are important to Church 
history for their details as to Julian and the state of 
Christianity in his time. There has been much con- 
troversy as to the question whether Ammianus him- 
self was a Christian or not. Chifflet (De Ammiani 
Marcellint vita et libris rerum gestarum monobiblion, 
Lovan. 1627) advocated the opinion that Ammianus 
was a Christian; while Moller (Dissertat. de Ammiano 
Marcellino, Altdorf. 1685, 4to), Ditki (De Ammiano Mar- 
cell. Comment. Rossel, 1841), and Heyne (Censura In- 
genit et Historiar. Ammian. Marcell. p. 3 sq.) combated 
it. It is now generally admitted that he was not a 
member of the Christian Church. His work contains 
many caustic remarks on the doctrines of Christianity. 
When speaking of the martyrs, of synods and other 
points of the Christian system, he frequently adds re- 
marks which clearly point to a non-Christian author, 
It is, however, on the other hand, equally certain that 
he was not addicted to the then common belief of pa- 
ganism, He recognised a supreme numen which curbs 
human arrogance and avenges human crime, and, in 
general, professes views which we find in Herodotus, 
Sophocles, and others of the best Greek writers, and 
which approach a monotheistic stand-point. It seems 
probable that he believed primitive, unadulterated 
Christianity to have been, as well as the philosophy 
of enlightened pagans, a form of deism. From this 
point of view Ammianus could consistently speak fa- 
vorably of many things he found among the Chris- 
tians. He censures Constantine’s interference in the 
Arian controversy, and calls it a confusion of the ab- 
solute and plain Christian religion with obsolete su- 
perstition (Christianam religionem absolutam et simpli- 
cem anilt superstitione confundens). By this obsolete 
superstition, as the connection shows, he meant in 
particular the controversy concerning the Trinity and 
Divinity of Christ. He censured Julian the Apos- 
tate for forbidding the Christians to receive instruc- 
tion in liberal studies, while he did not blame the 
restoration of pagan sacrifices. He was not opposed 
to the paganism of Julian, but to the violation of re- 
ligious toleration.—See Rettberg, in Herzog, Rea’-En- 
cyklopadie, i, 279 sq. The best edition of his history is 
that of Wagner (Leipz. 1808, 3 vols. 8vo). An Eng- 
lish translation was published by Philemon Holland 
(Lond. 1609). Béihr, Gesch. der rim. Literatur (Carls- 
ruhe, 1845), ii, 194. 

Ammidioi [some editions corruptly Ammrp1or] 
CAppidcoe v. Yr. ’Apyudator), one of the persons whose 
descendants (or rather places whose inhabitants) are 
said to have returned from the captivity (1 Esdr. v, 
20); but the name is apparently an interpolation, or 
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at least inextricably confused, as nothing correspond- 
ing to it is found in the genuine texts (Hzra ii, 25: 
Neh. vii, 29); this, with the previous two names (Pira 
and Chadias), being inserted between Beroth (Beeroth) 
and Cirama (Ramah). Perhaps it is compounded of 
the following names, Harim and Hadid, which other- 
wise are not given in the list of Esdras. 

Am/’miél (Heb. Ammiél’, >x~22, people [i. e. 
Sriend] of God; Sept. Apu), the name of four men: 

1. The son of Gemalli, of the tribe of Dan, one of 
the twelve spies sent by Moses to explore the land of 
Canaan (Num. xiii, 12), B.C. 1657. He was, of course, 
among the ten who perished by the plague for their 
unfavorable report (Num. xiv, 87). 

2. The father of Machir of Lo-debar, which latter 
was one of David’s friends (2 Sam. ix, 4,53 xvii, 27). 
B.C. ante 1023. / 

3. The father of Bathsheba, wife of Uriah, and 
afterward of David (1 Chron. iii, 5). In 2 Sam. xi, 3, 
he is called (by transposition) EL1Am (q. v.). 

4, The sixth son of Obed-edom, the Levite (1 Chron. 
xxvi, 5), B.C. 1014. 

Ammi’hud (Heb. Ammihud’, T15°"Aa>, people of 
glory, i. e. renowned; Sept. “Excovd, but in 1 Chron. 
‘Apovd), the name of five men. 

1. The father of Elishama, which latter was the 
Ephraimite chief in the time of the Exode (Num. i, 
10; ii, 18; vii, 48, 53; x, 22). He was the son of 
Laadan, and the fifth or sixth in descent from Ephraim 
(1 Chron. vii, 26). B.C. ante 1658. 

2. The father of Shemuel, which latter was a Sim- 
eonite chief of the period of the Exode (Num. xxxiv, 
20). . B.C. ante 1618. 

3. The father of Pedahel, which latter was the 
chief of the tribe of Naphtali at the same period (Num. 
Xxxiv, 28).. B.C..ante 1618. ; 

4. The father of Talmai, the king of Geshur, to 
whom Absalom fled after his murder of Amnon (2 
Sam. xiii, 37, where the text has “arias, Ammichur’, 
margin ‘‘Ammihur’’). B.C. ante 1033. 

5. The son of Omri the descendant of Pharez, and 
the father of Uthai, which last was one of those who 
lived at Jerusalem on the return from Babylon (1 
Chron. ix, 4). B.C. ante 536. 

Ammin’adab (Heb. Amminadab’, 333°%82, kin- 
dred of the prince, Gesen.; man of generosity, First, 
who ascribes to DY the sense ‘‘ homo”’ as its primitive 
meaning; the passages, Psa. ex, 3; Cant. vi, 12, mar- 
gin, seem, however, rather to suggest the sense my 
people is willing; Sept. and New Test. ’Apuvada/3, but 
in Exod. vi, 23, ’Apecvadd3), the name of three men. 
See AMMINADIB. 

1. The father of Nahshon, which latter was phy- 
larch of the tribe of Judah at the time of the Exode 
(Num. i, 7; ii, 3; vii, 12,17; x,14). B.C. ante 1658, 
His father’s name was Ram, and he was the fourth 
in descent from Judah, the sixth in ascent from Da- 
vid, and the forty-sixth from Christ (Ruth iy, 19, 20; 
1 Chron. ii, 10; Matt. i, 4; Luke iii, 33). His daugh- 
ter Elisheba was married to Aaron (Exod. vi, 23). 

2. A son of Kohath, the second son of Levi (1 
Chron. vi, 22,2, 18, in which latter two verses he 
seems to be called IzHar, q. V.). 

3. A leader of the 112 descendants of Uzziel the 
Levite, who were appointed by David to remove the 
ark to Jerusalem (1 Chron. xv, 10, 11), B.C. cir. 1043. 

Ammin/adib (277277722, perhaps another form 
of the name AMMINADAB; Sept. ’Apuvadaj3), a person 
whose chariots are mentioned as proverbial for their 
swiftness (Cant. vi, 12); from which he appears to 
have been, like Jehu, one of the most celebrated char- 
ioteers of his day. In many MSS. the Hebrew term 
is divided into two words, 3972 a3, ammi nadib, 
“of my willing” or ‘loyal people,’’ which has beer 


AMMISHADDAI 


followed in the Syriac, by the Jews in their Spanish 
version, and by many modern translators; but, taken 
in this way, it is difficult to assign any satisfactory 
meaning to the passage.—Good’s Song of Songs, in loc. 

Ammishad’dai (Heb. Ammishadday’, "72°22, 
people [i. e. servants of the Almighty; Sept. ’Apuca- 
dai), the father of Ahiezer, which latter was the chief 
of the Danites at the: Exode (Num. i, 12; ii, 25). 
B.C. ante 1658. 

Ammiz’abad (Heb. Ammizabad’, TatAaz, people 
of the Giver, i.e. servant of Jehovah; Sept. ‘Apupacag 
v. r. Zaao), the son and subaltern of Benaiah, which 


latter was the third and prominent captain of the host 
under David (1 Chron. xxvii, 6), B.C. 1014. 

Am’mon (Heb. Ammon’, 5722, another form of 
the name Ben-Ammi; Sept. Appar), the son of Lot 
hy his younger daughter (Gen, xix, 38), B.C, 2063, 
See Ben-Ammr. It also stands for his posterity (comp. 
Psa. Ixxxiii, 7, 8), usually in the phrase ‘children of 
Ammon.” See Ammonite. The expression most 
commonly employed for this nation is (in the original) 
‘‘ Bene-Ammon;’’ next in frequency comes ‘‘ Ammo- 
ni” or “ Ammonim;’’ and least often ‘ Ammon.” 
The translators of the Auth. Vers. have, as usual, neg- 
lected these minute differences, and have employed 
the three terms, children of Ammon, Ammonites, Am- 
mon, indiscriminately. For No-Ammon, see AMON, 
and No. The name is perpetuated in the modern 
ruins called Amman, which represent Rapsau-Am- 
MON (q. V.). 


Ammon, JupPITER. See Amon. 


Ammon, Curisrorpurr Freperick, a German 
theologian, born at Bayreuth, January 16, 1766. He 
bec2xme, in 1789, professor of philosophy in Erlan- 
gen; in 1792, professor of theology at the same uni- 
versity ; in 1794, professor of theology at Géttingen. 
In 1804 he was called back to Erlangen, and was at 
the same time appointed superintendent and consis- 
torial councillor at Ansbach. In 1813 he was called 
as chief court-preacher (Oberhofprediger) and chief- 
consistorial councillor to Dresden. In 1831 he be- 
came a member of the state council of Saxony, and of 
the ministry of worship and public instruction, and, 
subsequently, vice-president of the supreme consistory. 
He resigned in 1849, and died at Dresden on May 21, 
1850. He is chiefly known by his work on the Devel- 
opment of Christianity as a Universal Religion (Fort- 
bildung d. Christenthums zur Weltreligion, 4 vols. Leip. 
1833-1840), in which he argues in favor of such a de- 
velopment of doctrine as may keep theology in harmony 
with the progress of science. Ammon was a leader 
of the Rationalist school. He was a man of extensive 
learning, and a copious author. Among his writings 
are Geschichte d. Homiletik (Gott. 1804); Kanzelberedt- 
samkeit (1799 and 1812, 8vo) ; Opuscula Theologica (2 
vols. 1793, 1803) ; Bibl. Theologie (2d ed. 1801-2, 8 vols. 
8vo); Summa Theologie (8d ed. 1816); Christologie 
(Erl. 1794, 8vo); besides many minor works. He was 
regarded as one of the first pulpit orators of Germany, 
and is the author of many volumes of sermons. He 
also edited the Magazin fiir christliche Prediger (Mag- 
azine for Christian preachers, Hanover, 1816-21, 6 
vols.). A biographical sketch of Ammon is given in 
the pamphlet ‘Christoph Friedrich von Ammon nach 
Leben, Ansichten und Wirken” (Leipsic, 1850). See also 
Bibliotheca Sacra, x, 244.—Winer, Theol. Literatur. 

Am/monite (Heb. Ammoni’, “a2, Sept. ’Ap- 
pervirne and ’Appavirne; also 4129 “2D, ‘children 
of Ammon ;”’ Sept. vioi “Apyuov), the usual designa- 
tion of the people descended from Ben-Ammi, the son 
of Lot by his younger daughter (Gen. xix, 88; comp. 
Psa. 1xxxiii, 7, 8), as Moab was by the elder; and 
dating from the destruction of Sodom. The near re- 
lation between the two peoples indicated in the story 
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of their origin continued throughout their existence ; 


from their earliest mention (Deut. ii) to their disap- 
pearance from the biblical history (Jud. v, 2) the 
brother-tribes are named together (comp. Judg. x, 10; 
2 Chron. xx, 1; Zeph. ii, 8, etc.). Indeed, so close 
was their union, and so near their identity, that each 
would appear to be occasionally spoken of under the 
name of the other. Thus the ‘‘land of the children 
of Ammon”’ is said to have been given tothe ‘chil- 
dren of Lot,’ i. e. to both Ammon and Moab (Deut. 
ii, 19). They are both said to have hired Balaam to 
curse Israel (Deut. xxiii, 4), whereas the detailed nar- 


rative of that event omits all mention of Ammon 


(Num, xxii, xxiti). In the answer of Jephthah to the 
king of Ammon the allusions are continually to Moab 
(Judg. xi, 15, 18, 25), while Chemosh, the peculiar 
deity of Moab (Num. xxi, 29), is called ‘‘thy god’’ 
(ver. 24). The land frcm Arnon to Jabbok, which the 
king of Ammon calls ‘‘my land” (ver. 13), is else- 
where distinctly stated to have once belonged to a 
“king of Moab’? (Num, xxi, 26). 
try’’ is, however, but rarely ascribed to them, nor is 
there any reference to these habits and circumstances 
of civilization—the ‘‘ plentiful fields,” the ‘‘hay,” the 
‘¢summer fruits,” the ‘‘ vineyards,” the ‘‘ presses,” 
and the ‘‘songs of the grape-treaders”—which so con- 
stantly recur in the allusions to Moab (Isa. xv, xvi; 
Jer. xlviii); but, on the contrary, we find everywhere 
traces of the fierce habits of marauders in their incur- 
sions, thrusting out the right eyes of whole cities 1 
Sam. xi, 2), ripping up the women with child (Amos i, 
13), and displaying a very high degree of crafty cru- 
elty (Jer. xli, 6, 7; Jud. vii, 11, 12) to their enemies, 
as well as a suspicious discourtesy to their allies, 
which on one oceasion (2 Sam. x, 1-5) brought all but 
extermination on the tribe (xii, 31). Ner is the con- 
trast less observable between the one city of Ammon, 
the fortified hold of Rabbah (2 Sam. xi, 1; Ezra xxv, 
5; Amos i, 13), and the ‘‘ streets,” the ‘‘ house-tops,’’ 
and the ‘‘high-places” of the numerous and busy 
towns of the rich plains of Moab (Jer. xlviii; Isa. xv, 
xvi). Taking the above into account, it is hard to 
avoid the conclusion that, while Moab was the settled 
and civilized half of the nation of Lot, the Bene-Am- 
mon formed its predatory and Bedouin section. <A 
remarkable confirmation of this opinion occurs in the 
fact that the special deity of the tribe was worshipped, 
not in a house or on a high place, but in a beoth or 
tent designated by the very werd which most keenly 
expressed to the Israelites the contrast between a no- 
madic and a settled life (Amos v, 26; Acts vii, 43). 
See Succoru: (See Stanley, Palest. App. § 89.) .On 
the west of Jordan they never obtained a footing. 
Among the confusions of the times of the judges we 
find them twice passing over; once with Moab and 
Amalek, seizing Jericho, the ‘‘city of palm-trees”’ 
(Judg. iii, 13), and a second time ‘“‘to fight against 
Judah and Benjamin, and the house of Ephraim ;” 
but they quickly returned to the freer pastures of 


Gilead, leaving but one trace of their presence in the. 


name of Chephar ha-Ammonai, ‘the hamlet of the 
Ammonites” (Josh. xviii, 24), situated in the portion 
of Benjamin somewhere at the head of the passes 
which lead up from the Jordan valley, and form the 
natural access to the table-land of the west country. 
Unlike Moab, the precise position of the territory 
of the Ammonites is not ascertainable. They origi- 
nally oceupied a tract of country (sometimes called 
Ammonitis, ’Appaviric, 2 Mace. iv, 26; comp. Joseph. 
Ant. v, 7,9; xi, 2, 1) east of the Amorites, and sepa- 
rated from the Moabites by the river Arnon, and from 


Bashan or Gilead by the Jabbok (Deut. iii, 16; Josh.’ 


xii, 2). The capital of this naturally well-fortified 
territory (Num. xxi, 24) was Rabhath-Ammon (Deut. 
iii, 11; Amos i, 14; comp. Reland, Palest. p. 103 sq. ; 
Cellarii Nott. ii, 671 sq.). It was previously in the 


possession of a gigantic race called Zamzammim 


“‘Land”’ or “ coun-_ 


AMMONITE 


{Deut. ii, 20), ‘but the Lord destroyed them before 
the Ammonites, and they succeeded them and dwelt 
in their stead.’? The Israelites, on reaching the bor- 
ders of the promised land, found Sihon, king of Hesh- 
bon, in possession by conquest of the district adjoin- 
ing the Dead Sea (Num. xxi, 26), but were command- 
ed not to molest the children of Ammon, for the sake 
of their progenitor Lot (Deut. ii, 19). But, though 
thus preserved from the annoyance which the passage 
of such an immense host through their country might 
have occasioned, they showed them no hospitality or 
kindness ; they were therefore prohibited from ‘‘en- 
tering the congregation of the Lord” (i. e. from being 
admitted into the civil community of the Israelites) 
‘to the tenth generation forever’? (Deut. xxiii, 3). 
This is evidently intended to be a perpetual prohibi- 
tion, and was so understood by Nehemiah (Neh. xiii, 
1). The first mention of their active hostility against 


Israel occurs in Judges iii, 13: ‘‘The king of Moab. 
gathered unto him the children of Ammon and Ama- | 


lek, and went and smote Israel.’’ Later we are in- 
formed that the children of Israel forsook Jehovah 
and served the gods of various nations, including those 


of the children of Ammon, and the anger of Jehovah. 
was kindled against them, and he sold them into the | 
hands of the Philistines and of the children of Am- | 


mon. The Ammonites crossed over the Jordan, and 
fought with Judah, Benjamin, and Ephraim, so that 
‘*TIsrael was sore distressed.’ In answer to Jeph- 
thah’s messengers (Judg. xi, 12), the king of Ammon 
charged the Israelites with haying taken away that 
part of his territories which lay between the rivers 
Arnon and Jabbok, which, in Joshua xiii, 25, is called 
“half the land of the children of Ammon,” but was 
in the possession of the Amorites when the Israelites 
invaded it; and this fact was urged by Jephthah, in 


order to prove that the charge was ill-founded. Jeph- | 


thah ‘‘smote them from Aroer to Minnith, even twenty 
cities, with a very great slaughter” (Judg. xi, 33; Jo- 
sephus, Ant. v, 7, 10). The Ammonites were again 
signally defeated by Saul (1 Sam. xi, 11), and, accord- 
ing to Josephus, their king, Nahash, was slain (Ant. vi, 
5, 3). His successor, who bore the same name, was 
a friend of David, and died some years after his acces- 
sion to the throne. In consequence of the gross in- 
sult offered to David's ambassadors by his son Hanun 
@ Sam. x, 4: Joseph. Ant. vii, 6, 1), a war ensued, in 


which the Ammonites were defeated, and their allies, | 


the Syrians, were so daunted “that they feared to 
help the children of Ammon any more’”’ (2 Sam. x, 19). 
In the following year David took their metropolis, 


Rabbah, and great abundance of spoil, which is prob- | 


ably mentioned by anticipation in 2 Sam. viii, 12 
@ Sam. x, 14; xii, 26-31; Joseph. Ant. vii, 7,8). In 
the reign of Jehoshaphat the Ammonites joined with 
the Moabites and other tribes belonging to Mount Seir 
to invade Judah; but, by the divine intervention, 
were led to destroy one another. Jehoshaphat and 
his people were three days in gathering the spoil (2 
Chron. xx, 25). The Ammonites ‘gave gifts’’ to 
Uzziah (2 Chron. xxyi, 8), and paid a tribute to his 
son Jotham for three successive years, consisting of 
100 talents of silyer, 1000 measures of wheat, and as 
many of barley When the two anda half tribes were 
carried away captive, the Ammonites took possession 
of the towns belonging to the tribe of Gad (Jer. xlix, 


1). 


8, 6). 
to take refuge among them, and even to intermarry 
(Jer. xl, 11; Neh. xiii, 18), Among the wives of 
Solomon’s harem are included Ammonite women (1 


Kings xi, 1), one of whom, Naamah, was the mother | 


of Rehoboam (1 Kings xiv, 31; 2 Chron, xii, 13), and 
henceforward traces of the presence of Ammonite 
women in Judah are not wanting (2 Chron. xxiv, 26; 
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“Bands of the children of Ammon” and of other | 
nations came up with Nebuchadnezzar avainst Jerusa- | 
Jem, and joined in exulting over its fall (Ezek. xxv, | 
Yet they allowed some of the fugitive Jews | 


AMMONIUS 


| Neh, xiii, 23; Ezra ix, 1; see Geiger, Urschrift, p. 
47, 49, 299). In the writings of the prophets terrible» 
denunciations are uttered against the Ammonites on 
account of their rancorous hostility to the people of 
Israel, and the destruction of their metropolis, Rab- 
bah, is distinctly foretold (Zeph. ii, 8; Jer. xlix, 1-6; 
Ezek. xxv, 1-5, 10; Amos i, 13-15). See RapBan. 
On the return of the Jews from Babylon the Ammon- 
ites manifested their ancient hostility by deriding and 
opposing the rebuilding of Jerusalem (Neh. iv, 3, 7, 
8). Both Ezra and Nehemiah expressed vehement 
indignation against those Jews who had intermarried 
with the heathen (Ezra x; Neh. xiii, 25), and thus 
transgressed the divine command (Deut. vii, 3). The 
last appearances of the Ammonites in the biblical nar- 
rative are in the books of Judith (v, vi, vii) and of the 
Maccabees (1 Macc. v, 6, 30-43), and it has been al- 
ready remarked that their chief characteristics—close 
alliance with Moab, hatred of Israel, and cunning cru- 
elty—are maintained to the end. Judas Maccabeus 
fought many battles with the Ammonites, and took 
Jazer, with the towns belonging to it (1 Mace. v, 6, 
3-43). Inthe time of Antiochus Epiphanes, Josephus 
(Ant. xiii, 8, 1) speaks of a certain Zeno Cotylas as 
ruler of Philadelphia (the older Rabbah), Justin 
Martyr affirms that in his time the Ammonites were 
numerous (Dial. cum Tryph. § 119). Origen speaks 
of their country under the general denomination of 
' Arabia (/n Job. ec. i). Josephus says that the Moab- 
ites and Ammonites were inhabitants of Coele-Syria 
(Ant. i, 11, 5; xi, 5, 8). See Ammon. 

The tribe was governed by a king (Judg_ xi, 12, 
etc.; 1 Sam. xii, 12; 2 Sam. x,1; Jer. xl, 14) and 
by ‘‘ princes,” D°7W (2 Sam. x, 3; 1 Chron. xix, 3). 

| Their national idol was Molech or Milcom (see Jour. 
Sac. Lit. 1852, p. 365 sq.), whose worship was intro- 
duced among the Israelites by the Ammonitish wives 
of Solomon (1 Kings xi, 5,7); and the high-places 
built by that sovereign for this ‘ abomination” were 
not destroyed till the reign of Josiah (2 Kings xxiii, 
| 13). Besides Nahash and Hanun, an Ammonitish 
king, Baalis, is mentioned by Jeremiah (xl, 14) and 
Josephus (Ant. x, 9, 3). The following Ammonite 
names are preserved in the sacred text: Achior (Judith 
v, 5, ete.), Baalis (Jer. xl, 14), Hanun (2 Sam. x, 1, 
etc.), Molech, Naamah (1 Kings xiv, 21, etc.), Nac- 
hash (1 Sam. xi, 1, etc.), Shobi @ Sam. xvii, 27), Ti- 
motheus (1 Macc. v, 6. ete.), Tobijah (Neh. ii, 10, ete.), 
Zelek (2 Sam. xxiii, 37); to which may probably be 
added the name Zamzummim, applied by the Am- 
monites to the Rephaim whom they dispossessed—Kit- 
to, s. v.; Smith, s.v. CANAANITE. 

Am/’monitess (Heb. Ammonith’, M72 or 
magmas; Sept, Apypwrirec, in Chron. ‘Ajysaviric and 
"Apyeavirnc), a female (1 Kings xiv, 21, 31; 2 Chron. 
xii, 13; xxiv, 26) AMMONITE (q. V.). 


Ammonitis. See AMMONITE. 


Ammonius, a Christian philosopher, sometimes 
confounded with Ammonius Saceas, lived at Alexan- 
dria in the third century. He is the author of a ‘* Har- 
| mony in the Gospel,’ a work which by several critics 
is attributed to Tatian, and which is said to have in- 
| duced Eusebius to write his ‘‘Canons.” There is a 
Latin translation of this work by Victor of Capua, en- 
titled Ammonii, vulgo Tatiani, diatessaron, sive har- 
monie in quatuor evangelia (Mayence, 1524, 8vo). A 
life of Christ was extracted from this work by Nach- 
tigal (Latinized Lusecinius), under the title Vita Jesu 
| Christi, ex quatuor evangelistis ex Ammonit Alex. frag- 
mentis grecis latine versa, per O. Luscinum (Erfurt, 
1544). This Ammonius is perhaps also the author of 
a metaphrase of the gospel of John, which is gen- 
erally attributed to Nonnus, and which is found in 
| MS. in the library of St. Mark at Venice.—Hoefer, 
| Biographie Generale, ii, 384. 


AMMONIUS SACCAS 2 


ed because he was a porter in early life), a philosopher 
of Alexandria toward the end of the second century. 
He is considered as the founder of the Neo-Platonic 
Philosophy. Plotinus, Longinus, and Origen, were 
among his pupils. 
and Aristotle, and hence his school was called eclectic. 
Ammonius had been educated in Christianity ; and he 
seems never to have abandoned the name of the faith, 
while he was disparaging its doctrines and its essence. 
Porphyry asserts that Ammonius deserted Christian- 
ity, Eusebius (ist. Eccles. vi, 19) that he adhered to 
it. To these two opinions, variously advocated by 
most modern divines, others have added a third, that 
Eusebius mistook a Christian writer of the same name 
for the heathen philosopher ; and this is warmly main- 
tained by Lardner (Works, ii, 439; vii, 446). He was 
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. Ammonius Saccas, or Saccophérus (so call- { whose custody the prophet Micaiah was delivered eg 


His object was to reconcile Plato | 


aman of great talents and energy, and indefatigable | 


in the pursuit of knowledge.—Waddington, Ch. Hist. 
ch. iii; Tennemann, ist. Phil. § 203; Brucker, Hist. 
Phil. ii, 205; Mosheim, Comm. ii, 848, 7; Simon, Z/ist. 
de Vécole d’ Alexandrie, i, 204; Dehaut, Lssai sur Am- 
monius Saccas (Bruxelles, 1836, 4to). See ALEXAN- 
DRIAN Scuoou.; Eciectics; New PLATONISTS. 


my 


Am/non (Heb. Amnon’, "728 [2 Sam. xiii, 20, 
Viwayk, Amnon’), faithful; Sept. ’Apvdy), the name 
of two men. 


Shammai, of the children of Ezra, the descendant of 
Judah (1 Chron. iv, 20, comp. ver. 17), B.C. prob, post 
1612. 

2. The eldest son of David by Ahinoam of Jezreel 
(1 Chron. iii, 1), born at Hebron (2 Sam. iii, 2), B.C. 
cir. 1052. He is only known for his violation of his 
half sister Tamar, B.C. cir. 1031, which her full broth- 
er Absalom revenged two years after, by causing him 
to be assassinated while a guest at his table 2 Sam. 
xiii); See ApsAtom. The Sept. Gin a clause added 
in 2 Sam. xiii, 21, but wanting in the Hebrew) assigns 
as the reason for David’s refraining from executing 
the penalty due to Amnon, that “he loved him be- 
cause he was his first-born’’—a fact that no doubt 
formed an additional incentive to the ambitious Ab- 
salom for putting him out of the way. See Davin. 

A’mok (Heb. Amok’, Pir, deep; Sept. ’Apody, 
"Apéx), the father of Eber, and a chief among the 
priests that returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel 
(Neh. xii, 7, 20), B.C. 536. 

Amolo or Amulo, archbishop of Lyons, A.D. 
841, was one of the opponents of Gotteschalcus, but 
seems to have been of a different spirit from some of 
them, Hincmar especially. He wrote, 1. An Epistle 
to Theobald, about certain pretended relics of saints 
and the false miracles which were promulgated by the 
scoundrels who sold them. Amolo declared it all im- 
posture. 2. To Gotteschalcus, an epistle (Sismondi, 
Opera, ii, 893) written with a great deal of brotherly 
love, and declaring that ‘‘God had predestinated no 
man to damnation.” Also “Opuscula duo de Prwdes- 
tinatione,” to be found in Bib. Max. Patr. xiv, 329. 

Amodmum (éwporv). This word is only found in 


Rey. xviii, 13 (between ‘‘cinnamon”’ and ‘odors’’), | 


and is even there omitted in the received text. It de- 
noted an odoriferous plant or seed, used in preparing 
precious ointment. It probably differed from the mod- 
ern amomum of the druggists (Penny Cyclopedia, s. v.), 
but the exact species isnot known. It was of various 
qualities, growing in Armenia and Media, and also in 
Pontus, with seeds in clusters like grapes (Pliny, ist. 
Nat. xii, 28; Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. ix, 7). 
A’mon (Heb. Amon’, \\7a8, builder [the deriv. of 
No. 3 is prob. different ]), the name of three men and 
a deity. 
1. Gept. “Appoy and Epo v. x. Zeuho.) The gov- 
ernor of the city of Samaria in the time of Ahab, to 


AMON 


| Kings xxii, 26; 2 Chron. xviii, 25), B.C. 895. 

2. (Sept. Apor v. r. Apc.) The son of Manasseh 
| (by Meshullemeth the daughter of Haruz of Jotbah), 
|and fifteenth separate king of Judah, B.C. 642-640. 
He appears to have derived little benefit from the in- 
structive example which the sin, punishment, and re- 
| pentance of his father offered ; for he restored idolatry, 
and again set up the images which Manasseh had cast 
down. To Amon’s reign we must refer the terrible 
picture which the prophet Zephaniah gives of the moral 
and religious state of Jerusalem; idolatry supported 
by priests and prophets (i, 45, iii, 4), the poor ruthless- 
ly oppressed (iii, 3), and shameless indifference to evil 
(iii, 11). Te was assassinated in a court conspiracy ; 
but the people put the regicides to death, and raised 
to the throne his son Josiah, then but eight years old 
(2 Kings xxi, 18-26; 2 Chron. xxxiii, 20-25). He is 
mentioned among the ancestors of Christ CApwy, Matt. 
|i,10; comp. 1 Chron. iii, 14; Jer.i,2; xxv, 3; Zeph. 
i,1). See Jupau, Kincpom or. 

3. (Sept. Appov.) Ammon, an Egyptian and Lib- 
yan god, in whom the classical writers unanimously 
recognise their own Zeus and Jupiter (Apoty, Hered. 
ii, 42; “Aupwy, Diod. Sic. i, 13). The primitive seat 
of his worship appears to have been at Meroé, from 
which it descended to Thebes, and thence, according 


: | to Herodotus (ii, 54), was transmitted to the oasis of 
1, The first named of the four sons of Shimon or | (ii, 54), 


Siwah and to Dodona; in all which places there were 
celebrated oracles of this god (Plut. /sid. c. 9; Alex. 
c. 72; Arnobius, vi, 12; Justin, xi, 11; Strabo, i, 49 
sq.; Xvii, 814). His chief temple and oracle in Egypt, 
however, were at Thebes, a city peculiarly consecrated 
to him, and which is probably meant by the No and 
No-Amon of the prophets, the Diospolis of the Greeks. 
He is generally represented on Egyptian monuments 


eT 


IM Tih Ot 


Image of Ammon. From the Egyptian Monuments. 


by the seated figure of aman with a ram’s head, or by 
that of an entire ram, and of a blue color (Wilkinson, 
2 ser. i, 243 sq.). In honor of him, the inhabitants of 
the Thebaid abstained from the flesh of sheep, but they 


age in the hide. A religious reason for that ceremony 
| is assigned by Herodotus (ii, 42); but Diodorus (ili, 
72) ascribes his wearing horns to a more trivial cause. 
| There appears to be no account of the manner in which 
his oracular responses were given; but as a sculpture 
;at Karnak, which Creuzer (Symbol. i, 507) has copied 
| from the Description de I’ Egypte, represents his portable 
' tabernacle mounted on a boat and borne on the shoul- 

ders of forty priests, it may be conjectured, from the 
|resemblance between several features of that repre- 
sentation and the description of the oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon in Diodorus, xvii, 50, that his responses were 


transportation of his tabernacle. 
of Class. Biog. s. vy. Ammon.) That the name of this 
god really occurs in the passage “ Behold, I will pun- 


annually sacrificed a ram to him and dressed his im-" 


communicated by some indication during the solemn _ 
(See Smith’s Dict, . 
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ish the multitude (literally, Amon) of No’ (Jer. xlvi, 
25), is a view favored by the context and all internal | 
grounds; but in the parallel passage, Ezek. xxx, 15, 
the equivalent hamon, }’23, is employed. Comp. also 
Ezek. xxx, 4, 10, for the use of the latter word with 
reference to Egypt. These cases, or at least the for- 
mer two, seem therefore to be instances of paronomasia 
(comp. Isa. xxx,7; Ixv, 11,12). It is also undoubt- 
edly referred to in the name No-Ammon [see No], 
given to Thebes (Nahum iii, 8, where the English text 
translates “populous No’). The etymology of the 
name is obscure. Eustathius (ad Dionys. Perieg. p. 
125, ed. Bernhardy) says that, according to some, the 
word means shepherd. Jablonski (Panth. Agypt. i, 
181) proposed an etymology by which it would signify 
producing light ; and Champollion originally regarded 
it as meaning glory (Egypte sous les Pharaons, i, 247), 
but, in his latest interpretation (after Manetho in Plut. ), 
assigned it the sense of hidden. The name accompa- 
nying the aboye figure on the monuments is written 
Amn, more fully Amn-Re, i. e. ‘ Amon-Sun’’ (Gese- 
nius, Thes. Heb. p.115), Macrobius asserts (Saturnal. 
i, 21) that the Libyans adored the sum under the form 
of Ammon; and he points to the ram’s horns as evi- 
dence of a connection with the zodiacal sign Aries 
(Miller, Archdol. p. 276; Pauly, Real-Encycl. i, 407 
sq.); but this has been disputed (Jomard, Descr. de 
U Egypte; Bahr, Symbolik d. Mos. Cultus, ii, 296, 641), 
although it would seem unsuccessfully (Creuzer, Sym- 
bolik, ii, 205; Schmidt, De Zodiaci origine Aq. p, 338, 
in his Opusc. quibus res A2q. illustrantur, Carolsr. 1765). 
—Kitto,s.v. See Eayrr; Hirrociypuics, 

4. (Sept. “Hyei v. r. Hpi.) The head or ances- 
tor of one of the families of the Nethinin that returned 
from Babylon (Neh. vii, 59); called Amr in Ezra ii, 
57. B.C. ante 536. 


Am/orite (Heb. Emori’, "7X, Sept. “Apoppai- 
oc), the designation of the descendants of one of the 
sons of Canaan (Gen. x, 16, in like manner, with the 
art., “VAN, Sept. 6’Apoppatoc, Auth, Vers. “the Am- 
orite.”” Gesenius, however, prefers the derivation sug- 
gested by Simonis, from an obsolete “AN, height, q. d. 
mountaineer ; comp. Ewald, Js. Gesch. i, 279 sq.). 


They were the most powerful and distinguished of the | 


Canaanitish nations (Gen. x, 16; Exod. iii, 8; xiii, 5; 
Xxxiii, 2). We find them first noticed in Gen. xiv 
‘*the Amorites that dwelt in Hazezon-tamar’’ (q. v.), 
afterward called Engedi, a city in the wilderness of 
Judea not far from the Dead Sea (Num. xiii, 29; 
Deut. i, 7,20). In the promise to Abraham (Gen xv, 
21), the Amorites are specified as one of the nations 
whose country would be given to his posterity. 


longed to this tribe—Mamre, Aner, and Eshcol (Gen. 
xiv, 13, 24). 
the promised land, the Amorites occupied a tract on 
both sides of the Jordan. 
CApwoizic, Ant. iv, 5,1; 7, 8) and Amoria (Apooia 
v. 1. Apopaia, Auwoaia, Ant. v,1,1). They seem to 
have originally inhabited the southern slopes of the 
mountains of Judzea (hence called the mount of the 
Amorites, Deut. i, 7; xix, 20), but whether as abo- 
rigines or as dispossessors of an earlier race is uncer- 
tain, probably the former. It appears. therefore, that 
from the barren heights west of the Dead Sea (Gen. 
xiv, 7) they had stretched west to Hebron (Gen. xiv, 
13; comp. xiii, 18). From this, their ancient seat, 
they may have crossed the valley of the Jordan, tempt- 
ed by the high table-lands on the east, for there we 
next meet them at the date of the invasion of the coun- 
try. Sihon, their then king, had taken the rich pas- | 
ture-land south of the Jabbok, and had driven the | 
Moabites, its former possessors, across the wide chasm | 
of the Arnon (Num xxi, 26, 13), which thenceforward | 
formed the boundary between the two hostile peoples 


fy] 


Josephus calls it Amoritis | 
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(Num. xxi, 13). That part of their territories which 
lay to the east of the Jordan was allotted to the tribes 
of Reuben, Gad, and half the tribe of Manasseh. This 
district was under two kings—Sihon, king of Heshbon 
(frequently called king of the Amorites), and Og, king 
of Bashan, who ‘‘dwelt at Ashtaroth [and] in [at] 
Edrei” (Deut. i, 4, compared with Josh. xii, 4; xiii, 12). 
The Israelites apparently approached from the south- 
east, keeping ‘‘on the other side” (that is, on the east) 
of the upper part of the Arnon, which there bends 
southward, so as to form the eastern boundary of the 
country of Moab. Their request to pass through his 
land to the fords of Jordan was refused by Sihon (Num. 
xxi, 21; Deut. ii, 26); he ‘‘ went out’? against them 
(xxi, 23; ii, 32), was killed with his sons and his peo- 
ple (ii, 33), and his land, cattle, and cities, taken pos- 
session of by Israel (xxi, 24, 25, 31; ii, 34-56). This 
rich tract, bounded by the Jabbok on the north, the 
Arnon on the south, Jordan on the west, and ‘* the wil- 
derness’’ on the east (Judg. xi, 21, 22)—in the words 
of Josephus, ‘‘a land lying between three rivers after 
the manner of an island’ (Ant. iv, 5, 2)—was, perhaps, 
in the most special sense, the ‘‘land of the Amorites” 
(Num. xxi, 31; Josh. xii, 2, 3; xiii, 9; Judg. xi, 21, 
22); but their possessions are distinctly stated to have 
extended to the very foot of Hermon (Deut. iii, 8; iv, 
48), embracing ‘*all Gilead and all Bashan” (iii, 10), 
with the Jordan valley on the east of the river (iv, 49), 
and forming together the land of the ‘two kings of 
the Amorites,’’ Sihon and Og (Deut. xxxi, 4; Josh. 
ii, 10; ix, 10; xxiv, 12). Og also gave battle to the 
Israelites at Edrei, and was totally defeated. After 
the capture of Ai, five kings of the Amorites, whose 
dominions lay within the allotment of the tribe of 
Judah, leagued together to wreak vengeance on the 
Gibeonites for having made a separate peace with the 
invaders. Joshua, on being apprised of their design, 
marched to Gibeon and defeated them with great 
slaughter (Josh. x, 10). Another confederacy was 
shortly after formed on a still larger scale; the asso- 
ciated forces are described as ‘‘much people, even as 
the sand upon the sea-shore in multitude, with horses 
and chariots very many” (Josh. xi, 4), Josephus says 
that they consisted of 300,000 armed foot-soldiers, 10,000 
cavalry, and 20,000 chariots (Ant. v, 1, 8). Joshua 
came suddenly upon them by the waters of Merom 
(the lake Semechonitis of Josephus, Av. v, 5, 1, and 
the modern Bahr el-Huleh), and Israel smote them 
until they left none remaining (Josh. xi, 8). Still, 
after their severe defeats, the Amorites, by means, of 
their war-chariots and cavalry, confined the Danites 
to the hills, and would not suffer them to settle in the 


| plains ; they even succeeded in retaining possession of 
But | 
at that time three confederates of the patriarch he- | 


some of the mountainous parts (Judg. i, 34-36). It is 
mentioned as an extraordinary circumstance that in 


'the days of Samuel there was peace between Israel 
When the Israelites were about to enter | 


and the Amorites (1 Sam. vii, 14). In Solomon’s 
reign a tribute of bond-service was levied on the rem- 
nant of the Amorites and other Canaanitish nations 
(1 Kings ix, 21; 2 Chron. viii, 8). See CANAAN. 

A discrepancy has been supposed to exist between 
Deut. i, 44, and Num. xiv, 45, since in the former the 
Amorites are said to have attacked the Israelites, and 
in the latter the Amalckites; the obvious explanation 
is, that both terms are used synonymously for the 
‘*Canaanites’”? named in the same connection. Thus 
the Gibeonites in Josh. ix, 7, are called /ivites, yet in 2 
Sam. xxi, 2, they are said to be “of the remnant of the 
Amorites,’’ probably because they were descended from 


” 


| acommon stock, and were in subjection toan Amoritish 
| prince, as we do not read of any king of the Hivites. 


The Amorites, on account of their prominence among 
the Canaanitish tribes, sometimes stand (Josh. xxiv, 
18; Amos ii, 9; 1 Kings xxi, 26) as the representa- 
tives of the Canaanites in general (Hamelsweld, iti, 
56 sq.; Kurtz, on the primitive inhabitants of Pales- 
tine, in the Luther. Zeitschr. 1845, iii, 48 sq. ; Jour. of 
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Sac. Lit. Oct. 1851, p.166;, Apr. 1852, p. 76; Jan. 1853, 
p. 806; Rosenmiller, Bibl. Geogr, II, i, 255; Reland, 
Palest. p. 138). But although the name generally de- 
notes the mountain tribes of the centre of the country, 
yet this definition is not always strictly maintained, 
varying probably with the author of the particular part 
of the history, and the time at which it was written. 
Nor ought we to expect that the Israelites could have 
possessed very accurate knowledge of a set of small 
tribes whom they were called upon to exterminate— 
with whom they were forbidden to hold any inter- 
course—and, moreover, of whose general similarity to 
each other we have convincing proof in the confusion 
in question. Thus, Hebron is ‘‘ Amorite’’ in Gen. 
xiii, 18; xiv, 13, though ‘Hittite’ in xxiii, and 
“Canaanite” in Judg. i, 10. The ‘“‘ Hivites” of Gen. 
Xxxiv, 2, are ‘‘ Amorites”’ in xlviii, 22; and so also in 
Josh. ix, 7; xi, 19, as compared with 2 Sam. xxi, 12. 
Jerusalem is ‘‘ Amorite” in Josh. x, 5, 6, but in xvii, 
63; xviii, 28; Judg. i, 21; xix, 11; 2 Sam. v, 6, etc., 
it is ‘‘Jebusite.” The ‘‘Canaanites” of Num. xiv, 
45 (comp. Judg. i, 17), are ‘‘ Amorites” in Deut. i, 44. 
Jarmuth, Lachish, and Eglon were in the low country 
of the Shefela (Josh. xv, 35, 59), but in Josh. x, 5, 6, 
they are ‘‘ Amorites that dwelt in the mountains ;” 
and it would appear as if the ‘‘ Amorites” who forced 
the Danites into the mountain (Judg. i, 34, 35) must 
have themselves remained on the plain. Notwith- 
standing these few differences, however, from a com- 
parison of the passages previously quoted, it appears 
plain that ‘‘Amorite” was in general a local term, 
and not the name of a distinct tribe. This is con- 
firmed by the following facts: 1. The wide area over 
which the name was spread. 2. The want of connec- 
tion between those on the east and those on the west 
of Jordan—which is only once hinted at (Josh. ii, 10). 
8. The existence of kings like Sihon and Og, whose 


territories were separate and independent, but who} 


are yet called *‘ the two kings of the Amorites,”’ a state 
of things quite at variance with the habits of Semitic 
tribes. 4. Beyond the three confederates of Abram 
and these two kings, no individual Amorites appear 
in history (unless Araunah or Ornan the Jebusite be 
one) 5. There are no traces of any peculiar govern- 
ment, worship, or customs, different from those of the 
other ‘‘nations of Canaan.” See CANAANITE. 

All mountaineers are warlike; and, from the three 
confederate brothers who at a moment’s notice accom- 
panied ‘Abram the Hebrew” in his pursuit of the 
five kings, down to those who, not depressed by. the 
slaughter inflicted by Joshua and the terror of the 
name of Israel, persisted in driving the children of 
Dan into the mountain, the Amorites fully maintain- 
ed this character. From the language of Amos (ii, 
9) it has been inferred that the Amorites in general 
were men of extraordinary stature, but perhaps the 
allusion is to an individual, Og, king of Bashan, who 
is described by Moses as being the last ‘‘ of the rem- 
nant of the giants.” His bedstead was of iron, ‘‘ nine 
cubits in length and four cubits in breadth’? (Deut. 
iii, 21). One word of the ‘ Amorite’’ language has 
survived—the name Senir (not “ Shenir’’) for Mount 
Hermon (Deut. iii, 9); but may not this be the Ca- 
naanitish name as opposed to the Pheenician (Sirion) 
on the one side and the Hebrew on the other ?—Kit- 
to, s.v.; Smith, s.v. See Hermon. 

Amort, Eusesrus, a Roman Catholic theologian 
of Germany, was born at the Bibermihle (beaver mill) 
near Toelz, Bavaria, Noy. 15, 1692. He entered the 
order of the Augustines as Pollingen, when he subse- 
quently became professor of philosophy, theology, and 
ecclesiastical law. ie followed Cardinal Cervari to 
Rome, where he gained the favor of Pope Clement XIV. 
He returned to Bavaria in 1735, and died Feb. 5, 1775. 
He wrote two works to vindicate tlic authorship of 
Thomas & Kempis to the book ‘‘ De Imitatione Christi’ 
(Scutum Kempense, Cologne, 1728, 4to; and Deductio 
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Critica, Augsburg, 1761, 4to). Among his numerous” 
other works are a manual of theology in four volumes- 
(Theologia eclectica, moralis et scholastica, Augsb. 1751), 
and a defence. of the Roman Catholic Church (Demon-— 
stratio critica Religionis Catholice, Augsh. 1751). See 
Hoefer, Brographie Generale, ii, 893; Wetzer and 
Welte, Kirchen-Lexicon, i, 208, 

Amortization. 


Amory, Tuomas, D.D., an English dissenting 
minister, born at Taunton, Jan. 28, 1701, and educated 
under the care of his uncle, Mr. H. Grove, who had an 
academy for training young ministers at Taunton. In 
1730 he was ordained to the pastoral office. On the 
death of Mr. Grove, in 1738, Mr. Amory succeeded 
him as chief tutor in the academy at Taunton, where 
he was greatly esteemed, not only by his own congre- 
gation and sect, but by all the neighboring congre- 
gations and ministers, as well of the Independent and 
Baptist denominations as of the Church of England. 
In October, 1759, he removed to London, as afternoon 
preacher to the society in the Old Jewry, belonging 
to Dr. S. Chandler. In London he was not popular; 
his sermons, though practical and affecting to the at- 
tentive hearer, were rather too close, judicious, and 
philosophical for the commen run of congregations. 
When the dissenting ministers, in 1772, formed a de- 
sign of endeavoring to procure an enlargement of the 
Toleration Act, Dr. Amory was one of the committee 
appointed for that purpose. He died on the 24th of 
June, 1774. He was a gocd Biblical critic, and an 
excellent scholar. His principal works are, Sermons 
(5 vols. v. y.)"—A Letter to a Friend on the Perplex- 
ities to which Christians are erposed:—A Dialogue on 
Dewtion after the menner of Xenophon (Lond. 1746): 
—Forms of Devotion for the Closet. He also wrote the 
Life and edited the Writings of the Rey. Henry Grove 
(Lond. 1740); also edited the Sermons of Grove, and 
Grove’s System of Moral Philosophy: he wrote the Life 
and edited the Writings of Dr George Benson, and ed- 
ited the Posthumous Sermons of Dr. Chandler.—Jones, 
Chr. Biog. 

A’meos (Heb. Amos’, D122, borne ; Sept. and New 
Test. Apc), the name of two men. 

1. One of the twelve minor prophets, and a contem- 
porary of Isaiah and Hosea. He was a native of Te- 
koah, about six miles south of Bethlehem, inhabited 
chiefly by shepherds, to which class he belonged, be- 
ing also a dresser of sycamore trees, and not trained 
in any of the prophetical schools (i, 1; vii, 14, 15). 
Though some critics have supposed that he was a na- 
tive of the kingdom of Israel, and took refuge in Te- 
koah when persecuted by Amaziah, yet a comparison 
of the passages Amosi, 1; vii, 14, with Amaziah’s lan- 
guage, vii, 12, leads us to believe that he was born 
and brought up in that place. The period during 
which he filled the prophetic office was of short dura- 
tion, unless we suppose that he uttered other predic- 
tions which are not recorded. It is stated expressly, 
that he prophesied in the days of Uzziah, king of Ju- 
dah, and in the days of Jeroboam, the son of Joash, 
king of Israel, two years before the earthquake (Amos 
i, 1). This earthquake, to which there is an allusion 
in Zechariah (xiv, 5), is represented by Josephus (Ant. 
ix, 10, 4) and some other Jewish writers as a mark of 
the divine displeasure against Uzziah (in addition to his 
leprosy) for usurping the priest’s office some time be- 
fore his death. This agrees with the sacred narrative, 
which informs us that Jotham, his son, acted as regent 
during the remainder of his reign; for we must under- 
stand the accession spoken of in 2 Kings xv, 33, when 
he was twenty-five years old, to refer to this associa- 
tion with his father. See Joruam. As Uzziah and 
Jeroboam were contemporaries for about twenty-seven 
years (B.C. 808-782), the latter part of this period will 
mark the dat when Amos prophesied. This agrees 
with the intimation in ch. vii, 10, of the proximity of © 


See MorrMain. 
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Jeroboam’s death. Amos speaks of the conquests of 
this warlike king as completed (vi, 13; comp. 2 Kings 


xiv, 25); on the other hand the Assyrians, who toward | 


the end of his reign were approaching Palestine (Hos. 
x, 6; xi, 5), do not seem as yet to have caused any alarm 
in the country. Amos predicts, indeed, that Israel and 
other neighboring nations will be punished by certain 
wild conquerors from the north (i, 5; v, 27; vi, 14), but 
does not name them, as if they were still unknown or 


unheeded. (See Niemeyer, Charakt. d. Bibel, v, 302 sq.) | 


Book or Amos.—When Amos received his commis- 
sion (B.C. 783), the kingdom of Israel, which had been 
‘cut short” by Hazael (2 Kings x, 33) toward the close 
of Jehu’s reign, was restored to its ancient limits and 
splendor by Jeroboam II (2 Kings xiv, 25). 
restoration of national prosperity was followed by the 
prevalence of luxury, licentiousness, and oppression, 
to an extent that again provoked the divine displeas- 
ure; and Amos was called from the sheepfolds to be 
the harbinger of the coming judgments. The poor 
were oppressed (viii, 4), the ordinances of religion 
thought burdensome (viii, 5), and idleness, luxury, 
and extravagance were general (iii, 15). The source 
of these evils was idolatry, of course that of the gold- 
en calves, not of Baal, since Jehu’s dynasty occupied 
the throne, though it seems probable from 2 Kings 
xili, 6, which passage must refer to Jeroboam’s reign 
[see BennapaAp III], that the rites even of Astarte 


were tolerated in Samaria, though not encouraged. | 


Calf-worship was specially practised at Bethel, where 
was a principal temple and summer palace for the 


king (vii, 13; comp. iii, 15), also at Gilgal, Dan, and | 


Beersheba in Judah (iv, 4; v, 5; vili, 14), and was 
offensively united with the true worship of the Lord 
(y, 14, 21-23; comp. 2 Kings xvii, 33). Amos went 
to rebuke this at Bethel itself, but was compelled to 
return to Judah by the high-priest Amaziah, who pro- 
cured from Jeroboam an order for his expulsion froni 
the northern kingdom. Not that his commission was 
limited entirely to Israel. The thunder-storm (as 
Rickert poetically expresses it) rolls over all the sur- 
rounding kingdoms, touches Judah in its progress, and 
at length settles upon Israel. Chaptersi; ii, 1-5, form 
a solemn prelude to the main subject; nation after na- 
tion is summoned to judgment, in each instance with 
the striking idiomatical expression (similar to that in 
Prov. xxx, 15,18, 21), ‘ For three transyressions—and 
for four—J will not turn away the punishment there- 
of.” Israel is then addressed in the same style, and 
in chap. iii (after a brief rebuke of the twelve tribes 
collectively) its degencrate state is strikingly portray- 
ed, and the denunciations of divine justice are inter- 
mingled, like repeated thunder-claps, to the end of 
chap. vi. The seventh and eighth chapters contain 
various symbolical visions, with a brief historical epi- 
sode (vii, 10-17). In the ninth chapter the majesty 
of Jehovah and the terrors of his justice are set forth 
with a sublimity of diction which rivals and partly 
copies that of the royal Psalmist (comp. ver. 2, 3, with 
Psa, cix, and ver. 6 with Psa. civ). Toward the close 
the scene brightens; and from the eleventh verse to 
the end the promises of the divine mercy and returning 
favor to the chosen race are exhibited in imagery of 
great beauty taken from rural life. The allusions in 
the writings of this prophet are numerous and varied ; 
they refer to natural objects, asin ili, 4,8; iv, 7,9; v, 
8; vi, 12; ix, 3: to historical events, i, 9, 11, 13; ii, 
1; iv, 11; v, 26: to agricultural or pastoral employ- 
ments and occurrences, i, 33 11, 133 ii, 5, 12; iv, 2, 
9; v, 19; vii, 1; ix, 9, 18, 15: and to national insti- 
tutions and customs, ii, 8; iii, 15; iv, 4; v, 21; vi, 
4-6, 10; viii, 5, 10,14. The book presupposes a pop- 
ular acquaintance with the Pentateuch (see Hengsten- 
berg, Beitriig? zur Hmleitung ins Alte Testament, i, 83— 


125), and implies that the ceremonies of religion, ex- 


cept where corrupted by Jeroboam I, were in accord- 
ance with the law of Moses, 
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As the book is evidently | 
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not a series of detached prophecies, but logically and 
| artistically connected in its several parts, it was prob- 
ably written by Amos as we now have it after his re- 
turn to Tekoah from his mission to Bethel (see Ewald, 
Propheten des Alten Bundes, i, 84 sq.) (Smith, s. v.). 
The canonicity of the book of Amos is amply sup- 
/ported both by Jewish and Christian authorities. 
Philo, Josephus, and the Talmud include it among the 
minor prophets. It is also in the catalogues of Melito, 
Jerome, and the 60th canon of the Council of Laodicea. 
Justin Martyr, in his Dialogue with Trypho (§ 22), 
/ quotes a considerable part of the fifth and sixth chap- 
| ters, which he introduces by saying, ‘‘ Hear how he 
speaks concerning these by Amos, one of the twelve.” 
There are two quotations from it in the New Testa- 
|ment; the first (v, 25, 26) by the proto-martyr Ste- 
| phen, Acts vii, 42; the second (ix, 11) by the Apostle 
| James, Acts xv, 16.¢ (See, generally, Knobel, Prophet. 
i, 147 sq.; Hitzig, K/. Proph. p. 29; Carpzov, Introd. 
iii, 314 sq.; Eichhorn, Minlcit. iv, 807 sq.; Jahn, IT, 
ii, 401 sq.; Bertholdt, iv, 1611 sq.; Davidson, in 
Horne’s /ntrod. new ed. ii, 960 sq.).—Kitto, s. y. 
Special exegetical works on the book of Amos are 
| the following, of which the most important are desig- 
nated by an asterisk [*] prefixed: Ephraem Syrus, 
Explanatio (in Opp. v, 255); *Kimchi, Commeniarius 
| Gn Hebr. ed. Minster, Basil. 1531, Svo); Luther, Hn- 
| arratio (in Opp. iii, 513); Brent, Commentarius (in Opp. 
iv); Ccolampadius, Adnotationes (Basil. 1535, fol.) ; 
Quinguaboreus, Note (Par. 1556, 4to); Merecr, Com- 
_menturius (Genev. 1574, fol. ; Giess. 1595, 4to); Daneau, 
Commentarius (Genev. 1578, 8vo); Lively, A dnotationes 
(Lond. 1587, 8vo; also in the Critict Sacri, iii); Schade, 
Commentarius (Argent. 1588, 4to) ; Tarnovius, Commen- 
tarius (Lips. 1622, dto); Benefield, Sermons (Lond. 
1629, 3 vols. 4to); Hall, Laposition (Lond. 1661, 4to) ; 
Gerhard, Adnotationes (Jen. 1663, 1676, 4to); *Van 
Toll, Vitlegginge (Ultraj. 1705, 4to); Michaelis, Lrer- 
citatio (Hal. 1736, 4to); Hase, Sti’us Amosi (Hal. 1755, 
4to); *Harenberg, Amos erpositus (L. B. 1763, 4to); 
| Uhland, Animadversioncs (Tub.1779, 1720, 4to) ; *Dahl, 
Amos iibers. u. erliiut. (Gott. 1795, 8vo); *Horsley, 
Notes (in Bib. Crit. ii, 891); *Justi, Amos dbers. uw. er- 
liut. (Lpz. 1799, 8vo); Berg, Specimen (in Resenmiil- 
ler’s Lepertor. ii, 1sq.); Swanborg, Amos illustr. (Ups. 
1808 sq. 4to); *Vater, Amos tibers. u. erldut. (Hal. 1810, 
4to; also with Latin title, ib. eod.); *Rosenmiiller, 
| Scholia (Lips. 1813, 8vo); Juynboll, De Amoso (L. B. 
| 1828, 4to) ; Faber, Abweichungen d. Gr. Uebers. Gin Eich- 
jhorn’s Repertor. vi, 288 sq.); *Baur, Amos erklirt 
(Lpz. 1847, 8vo); Ryan, Lectures (Lond. 1850, 12mo), 
| See Proruets (Minor). 
2. The ninth in the maternal line of ascent from 
| Christ, being the son of Nahum (or Johanan), and the 
| father of Mattathiah (Luke iii, 25), B.C. cir. 400. His 
name perhaps would be more properly Anglicized 
| Amoz, and in that case it would have the same deri- 
| vation as under that article. 


Amour, Saint. 
A’/moz (Heb. Amots’, VOR, strong; Sept. “Apeéc), 


‘the father of the prophet Isaiah (2 Kings xix, 2, 20; 
xx, 1; 2 Chr. xxvi, 22; xxxii, 20, 325 Isa.i,15 11,1; 
| xiii, 1; xx, 2), B.C. ante 756. He is also tradition- 
ally said to be the son of King Joash, and brother of 
Amaziah. The rabbins assert that the father of Isaiah 
'was also a prophet, according to a rule among them, 
that when the father of a prophet is called in Scripture 
by his name it is an indication that he also had the 
gift of prophecy (Clem. Alex. Stromat.1). Augustine 
conjectured (De Civit. Dei, xviii, 27) that the prophet 
Amos was the father of Isaiah; but the names of these 
two persons are written differently. Besides, the fa- 
ther of Isaiah, as well as Isaiah himself, was of Jeru- 
salem. Some are of opinion that this Amoz was the 
man of God who spoke to King Amaziah, and obliged 
him to send back the hundred thousand men of Israel, 


See Sarnt-Amour, WILLIAM. 


AMPHIBALUM 


whom he had purchased to march against the Edom- 
ites (2 Chron. xxv, 7,8); but this opinion is support- 
ed by no proofs. 


Amphibdlum (outer coat, from dupy3ddrw, to 
throw around), the outermost dress worn by the priest 
in the service of the altar; not used in the Church 
of England, but retained in the Roman and Greek 
churches. It resembled in form the penula, which 
took the place of the Roman toga. The pmnula form- 
ed a circle, with an aperture to admit the head, while 
it fell down so as to envelop the person of the wearer. 
The Romish Church has altered it by cutting it away 
laterally, so as to expose the arms, and leave only a 
straight piece before and behind. The Greek Church 
retains it in its primitive shape. See VESTMENT. 

Amphilochius, St., bishop of Iconium, was born 
in Cappadocia, and studied for the bar; but, after dis- 
charging for some time the office of advocate and 
judge, he retired into a solitude, where he led a self- 
denying life. In 374 he was consecrated bishop of 
Iconium, the metropolitan see of Lycaonia. He at- 
tended the second cecumenical council in 38J, and in 
883 held a synod at Side against the Messalians. The 
time of his death is unknown, but Jerome speaks of 
him as still living in 392, He opposed Arianism 
(Sozomen, Hist. He. vii, 6). Jerome also mentions a 
treatise concerning the Holy Spirit, written by Am- 
philochius, in which he proved the godhead of the 
Holy Ghost. Theodoret, in his dialogues, cites some 
passages of certain homilies of Amphilochius on the 
words of our Saviour, ‘‘ My Father is greater than I,” 
and ‘‘The Son can do nothing of Himself,” ete. All 
these fragments were collected and published by 
Combefis (fol. Paris, 1644). Among them are: 1. A 
Discourse on the Birth of Jesus Christ :—2. A Discourse 
on the Circumcision :—3. Another on the Meeting with 
the Lord:—4. Three Homilies—on Lazarus, on the 
Woman that was a Sinner, and on Holy Saturday. 
The fourth, given by Combefis, on Penance, certainly 
is not his; neither is the life of Basil, and some other 
pieces which that father has inserted in his collection 
as the works of Amphilochius. Both Greeks and 
Latins commemorate him as a saint on the 23d of No- 
vember.—Theodoret, Ch. Hist. lib. v, cap. 16; Cave, 
Hist. Lit. anno 370; Coteler. Mon. Eccl. Gr. ii. 

Amphip’olis (Apuimonte, city on both sides), a city 
of Macedonia, through which Saul and Silas passed on 
their way from Philippi to Thessalonica (Acts xvii, 
1; see Conybeare and Howson, Life of Paul, i, 318 
sq.). It was distant 33 Roman miles from Philippi 
(Jim, Anton. p. 320). It was situated along the Eg- 
natian Way, on the left bank of the river Strymon (by 
which if was nearly surrounded [hence its name]), 
just below its egress from the lake Kerkine (now 
‘Takino), and about three miles above its influx into the 
sea (Leake, Northern Greece, iii, 181 sq.; Cousinery, 
Voyage dans le Macédoine, i, 128). This situation upon 
the banks of a navigable river, a short distance from 
the sea, with the vicinity of the woods of Kerkine and 
the gold-mines of Mount Pangzus, rendered Amphip- 
olis a place of much importance (see Kutzen, De Am- 
phipoli, Lips. 1836), and an object of contest between 
the Thracians, Athenians, Lacedemonians, and Mace- 
donians, to whom it successively belonged (Thucyd. i, 
100; iv, 102 sq.; Herod. vii, 117; Diod. Sic. xvi, 8; 
Appian. iv, 104 sq.; Plin. iv, 17; Liv. xlv, 29; Cel- 
lar, Notit. i, 1053 sq.). It was a colony of the Athe- 
nians, and was memorable in the Peloponnesian war 
for the battle fought under its walls, in which both 
Brasidas and Cleon were killed (Thue. v, 6-11). It 
has long been in ruins; and a village of about one 
hundred houses, called Neokhorio (“New Town,” in 
Turkish Jeni-keni), now occupies part of its site (Tafel, 
Thessalonica, p. 498 sq.). There is‘a miserable place 
near it called Lmboli by the Turks, a corruption of the 
ancient name. It was called Popolia in the time of 
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the Byzantine empire. (See Anthon’s Class. Dict. 
s. v.; Penny Cyclopedia, s. v.; Smith’s Dict. of Class. 
Geogr. 8. V-) 


Coins of Amphipolis. 


Amphéra, a general term among the Greeks and 
Romans, as often in the Vulgate, for a pitcher (q. v.) 
or vessel to hold wine or water. Thus the passage in 
Luke xxii, 10, is rendered, ‘‘ There shall a man meet 
you bearing a pitcher of water’’—(kepupov) amphoram 
aque portans. At other times it is taken for a certain 
measure. The Roman amphora contained forty-eight 
sextaries, equal to about seven gallons one pint Eng- 
lish wine measure; and the Grecian or Attic amphora 
contained one third more. Amphora was also a dry 
measure used by the Romans, and contained 
about three bushels (Smith’s Dict. of Class. 
Ant. 8. V.). 

Amphore were generally tall and narrow, 
with a small neck, and a handle on each side 
(whence the name, from adi, on both sides, 
and épw, to carry), and terminating at the 
bottom in a point, which was let into a stand 
or stuck in the ground. They were com- 
monly made of earthenware. Homer men- 
tions amphore of gold and stone, and the 
Egyptians had them ef brass; glass vessels 4 mphora. 
of this form have been found at Pompeii. * 


Am’plias (AyuzNiac), a Christian at Rome, men- 
tioned by Paul as one whom he particularly loved 
(Rom. xvi, 8), A.D. 55. It is not known with cer- 
tainty who Amplias was; but the Greeks say that he 
was ordained bishop of Odypopolis, in Moesia, by the 
Apostle Andrew, and was an apostolical person, at 
least one of the seventy-two disciples, and a martyr. 
His festival, in the Greek calendar, is observed Oct. 31. 

Ampulla, (1.) the name, among Roman ecclesias- 
tical writers, of one of the vessels used at the altar to 
hold the wine. (2.) The vessel for holding the oil in 
chrismation, consecration, coronation, ete., which fre- 
quently appears in the inventory of church furniture, 
was also called ampulla. The ampulla is used in the 
coronation of the sovereigns of England. 

A’/mram (Heb. Amram’, 0723, kindred of the 
High, i. e. friend of Jehovah; Sept. in Exod. vi, 20, 
"ApBodu; in 1 Chron. i, 41, “Eweowy v. r. “Apada, 
[where the text has 777017, Chamran’, marg. Hamran] ; 
elsewhere ’Ajodjc), the name of two or three men. 

1. The son of Kohath, the son of Levi; he married 
Jochebed, ‘‘his father’s sister,” by whom he had 


AMRAMITE 


Aaron, Miriam, and Moses (Exod. vi, 18; Num. iii, 
19). He died in Egypt, aged 137 years (Exod. vi, 
20), B.C. ante 1658. Before the giving of the law, 
it was permitted to marry a father’s sister, but this 
was afterward forbidden (Levit. xviii, 12). His de- 
scendants were sometimes called Amramites (Num. 
lili, 27; 1 Chron. xxvi, 23). 

2. One of the ‘‘sons” of Bani, who, after the return 
from Babylon, separated from his Gentile wife (Ezra 
x, 84), B.C. 459. 

S. A descendant of Esau (1 Chron. i, 41). In Gen. 
XXXvi, 26, he is called more correctly HEMDAN (q. v.). 

Am/’ramite (Heb., always with the art., ha-Am- 
rami’, 7272253; Sept. 6 ’Apodp sig and ’Apoapi), a 
title of the descendants of the Levite Amram (Num. 
iii, 27; 1 Chron. xxvi, 23). 

Am/‘raphel (Heb. Amraphel’, DEWAN, apparently 
the Sanscrit amarapdla, ‘keeper of the gods ;” Sept. 
*Apaogaxr, Josephus “Apoagidroc, Ant. i, 9, 1), a king 
(erhaps Hamite, comp. Rawlinson’s Herodotus, i, 
446) of Shinar (i. ¢. Babylonia), confederated with 
Chedorlaomer (q. v.), king of Elam, and two other 
kings, to make war against the kings of Pentapolis, 
viz., Sodom, Gomorrah, and the three neighboring 
cities, which they plundered; among the captives 
whom they carried off was Lot, Abraham’s nephew; 
but Abraham (q. v.) pursued them, retook Lot, and 
recovered the spvil (Gen. xiv, 1, 4), B.C. cir. 2080. 

Amsdorf, Nicouas, born near Wurtzen, in Mis- 

nia, Dec. 3, 1483, was a celebrated disciple and warm 
supporter of Luther. Educated at Leipsic and Witten- 
berg, he became licentiate of theology in 1511, and ac- 
companied Luther in 1519 to the Leipsic disputation, 
and in 1521 to Worms. He was greatly instrumental 
in introducing the Reformation into Magdeburg and 
Goslar. In 1542 he was consecrated bishop of Naum- 
burg by Luther; but his life in this office was embit- 
tered by strife, and in 1548 he had to flee to Jena. 
Tn the adiaphoristic controversy he opposed Melane- 
thon strenuously. A work haying a title purporting 
that good works are pernicious, and a hindrance to sal- 
vation, came from his pen (reprinted in Baumgarten, 
Geschichte der Religionsparteien, p. 1172-78). He died 
May 14, 1565. A biography of Amsdorf, with a sclec- 
tion from his works, has been published by Pressel, in 
the collective work Leben und ausgewdhlte Schriften der 
Vater d. luth. Kirche, vol. viii (also published sepzrate- 
ly, Elberfeld, 1862, 8vo). See also Mosheim, Ch. Hist. 
lii, 147; Bibliotheca Sacra, 1863, p. 641. 

Amulet (Lat. amulétum, from amolior, to avert 
evil; French amulette; according to others, originally 
from the Arabic hamail, a locket suspended from the 
neck). From the earliest ages the Orientals have be- 
lieved in the influences of the stars, in spells, witch- 
craft, and the malign power of envy; and to protect 
themselves against the maladies and other evils which 
such influences were supposed to occasion, almost all 
the ancient nations wore amulets (Plin. Hist. Nat. 
xxx,15). These consisted, and still consist, chiefly 
of tickets inscribed with sacred sentences (Shaw, i, 
865; Lane’s Mod. Egypt. ii, 365), and of certain stones 
(comp. Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxvii, 12, 34) or pieces of 
metal (Richardson, Dissertation; D’Arvieux, iii, 208; 
Chardin, i, 243 sq.; iii, 205 sq.; Niebuhr, i, 65; ii, 
162). Not only were persons thus protected, but 
even houses were, as they still are, guarded from sup- 
posed malign influences by certain holy inscriptions 
upon the doors. The previous existence of these cus- 
toms is implied in the attempt of Moses to turn them 
to becoming uses by directing that certain passages 
extracted from the law should be employed (Exod. 
xiii, 9, 16; Deut. vi, 8; xi, 18). The door-schedules 
being noticed elsewhere [see Door-posts], we here 
limit our attention to personal amulets. By this re- 
ligious appropriation the then all-pervading tendency 
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1, Modern Oriental Amulets. 2, 3, 4, 5, Ancient Egyptian. 


later times, when the tendency to idolatry had passed 
away, such written scrolls degenerated into instru- 
ments of superstition (q. v.). 

The ‘‘ear-rings” in Gen. xxxv,4 (07213, nezamim’ 3 
évwria, inaures), Were obviously connected with idol- 
atrous worship, and were probably amulets taken 
from the bodies of the slain Shechemites. They are 
subsequently mentioned among the spoils of Midian 
(Judg. viii, 24), and perhaps their objectionable char- 
acter was the reason why Gideon asked for them. 
Again, in Hos. iii, 13, ‘‘decking herself with ear- 
rings” is mentioned as one of the signs of the “days 
of Baalim.” Hence in Chaldee an ear-ring is called 
NW IP, haddisha’, sanctity. But amulets were more 
often worn round the neck, like the golden bulla or 
leather lorum of the Roman boys. Sometimes they 
were precious stones, supposed to be endowed with 
peculiar virtues. In the ‘Mirror of stones” the 
strangest properties are attributed to the amethyst, 
Kinocetus, Alectoria, Ceraunium, etc.; and Pliny, 
speaking of succinum, says ‘‘ It is useful to bind upon 
children like an amulet” (xxxvii, 12, 37). They were 
generally suspended as the centre-piece of a necklace 
(q. v.), and among the Egyptians often consisted of 
the emblems of various deities, or the symbol of 
truth and justice (“ Thmei”). A gem of this kind, 
formed of sapphires, was worn by the chief judge of 
Egypt (Diod. i, 48, 75), and a similar one is repre- 
sented as worn by the youthful deity Harpocrates 
(Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. iii, 364). The Arabs hang 
round their children’s necks the figure of an open 
hand, a custom which, according to Shaw, arises from 
the wnluckiness of the number 5. This principle is 
often found in the use of amulets. See SrrapniM. 

The prvin> (lechashim', charms) of Isa. iii, 20 (Sept. 
mepidetva, Vulg. inaures, Auth. Vers. ear-rings), it 
is now allowed, denote amulets, although they served 
also the purpose of ornament. They were probably 
precious stones, or small plates of gold or silver, with 
sentences of the law or magic formule inscribed on 
them, and worn in the ears, or suspended by a chain 
round the neck. ‘ Ear-rings’’ is not perhaps a bad 
translation. It is certain that ear-rings were some- 
times used in this way as instruments of superstition, 
and that at a very early period, as in Gen. xxxv, 4, 
where Jacob takes away the ear-rings of his people 
along with their false gods. Ear-rings, with strange 
figures and characters, are still used as charms in the 
East (Chardin, in Harmer, iii, 314). Schroeder, how- 
ever, deduces from the Arabic that these amulets were 
in the form of serpents, and similar probably to those 
golden amulets of the same form which the women of 
the pagan Arabs wore suspended between their breasts, 
the use of which was interdicted by Mohammed 
(Schroeder, De Vestitu Mulierum, cap. xi, p. 172, 173; 
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Ancient Egyptian Ring and Ear-ring Amulets. | 
eyclop.; Rosenmiiller, ad Isa. iii, 20; Gesenius, ad | 
eund.; and in his Thesaurus, art. wm). Thus the. 
basilisk is constantly engraved on the talismanic sca- 
rabei of Egypt, and, according to Jahn (Bibl. Arch. 
§ 131), the lechashim of Isa. iii, 23, were ‘ figures of 
serpents carried in the hand” (more probably worn in | 
the ears) ‘‘ by Hebrew women.” The word is derived | 
from wm, lachash’, to hiss, and means both ‘ enchant- | 
ments” (comp. Isa. iii, 3) and the magical gems and 
formularies used to avert them (Gesenius, s. v.). It 
is doubtful whether the Sept. intends wepidéEta as a | 
translation of this word (Schleusner’s Thesaurus). For 
a like reason the phallus was amon s the sacred emblems 
of the Vestals (Smith’s Dict. of Ant. s. v. Fascinum). 
See Ear-rive. That these lechashim were charms 
inscribed on silver and gold, was the opinion of Aben- 
Ezra. The Arabic has bores of amulets, manifestly 
concluding that they were similar to those ornamental 
little cases for written charms which are still used by 
Arab women. These are represented in the first figure 
of cut 1. Amulets of this kind are called chegab, and 
are specially adapted to protect and preserve those 
written charms, on which the Moslems, as did the 
Jews, chiefly rely. The writing is covered with wax- 
ed cloth, and enclosed in a case of thin embossed gold 
or silver, which is attached to a silk string or a chain, 
and generally hung on the right side, above the gir- 
dle, the string or chain being passed over the left 
shoulder. In the specimen here figured there are 
three of these chegabs attached to one string. The 
square one in the middle is almost an inch thick, and 
contains a folded paper; the others contain scrolls. 
Amulets of this shape, or of a triangular form, are 
worn by women and children; and those of the lat- 
ter shape are often attached to children’s head-dress 
(Lane’s Modern Egyptians, ii, 365). Charms, con- 
sisting of words written on folds of papyrus tightly 
rolled up and sewed in linen, have been found at ! 
Thebes (Wilkinson, 1. ¢.), and our English translators 
possibly intended something of the kind when they 
rendered the curious phrase (in Isa. iii) WHIT “na 
(houses of the spirit) by tablets.” It was the danger 
of idolatrous practices arising from a knowledge of 
this custom that probably induced the sanction of the 
use of phylacteries (Deut. vi, 8; ix, 18, mipzin, bil- 
lets, ‘‘frontlets’’). The modern Arabs use scraps of 
the Koran (which they call ‘‘telesmes” or ‘‘alakakirs”’) 
in the same way. See Puynacrery. 

The superstitions connected with amulets grew to 
a great height in the later periods of the Jewish his- | 
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world,” says Lightfoot (or, Hebr. ad Matt. xxiv, 24), 
“that more used or were more fond of amulets, 
charms, mutterings, exorcisms, and all kinds of en- 
chantments. . . . The amulets were either little roots 
hung about the neck of sick persons, or, what was more 
common, bits of paper (and parchment) with words 
written on them, whereby it was supposed that dis- 
eases were either driven away or cured. They wore 
such amulets all the week, but were forbidden to go 
abroad with them on the Sabbath, unless they were 
‘approved amulets ;’ that is, were prescribed by a 
person who knew that at least three persons had been 
cured by the same means, In these amulets myste- 
rious names (especially the tetragrammaton, or sacred 
name, MF") and characters were occasionally em- 
ployed in licu of extracts 
from the law. One of the 
most usual of these was the 
cabalistic hexagonal figure 
known as ‘ the shield of Da- 
vid’ and ‘the seal of Solo- 
mon’” (Bartoloc. Bibliotheca 


| Rabbinica, i, 576; Lakema- 


cher, Observatt. Philol. ii, 143 
sq.). The reputation of the 
Jews was so well establish- 
ed in this respect that even 


‘in Arabia, before the time 


of Mohammed, men applied Cabalistic Amulet. 


,to them when they needed charms of peculiar vir- 


tue (Mishkat ul-Masabih, ii, 377). A very large class 
of amulets depended for their value on their be- 
ing constructed under certain astronomical condi- 
tions. Their most general use was to avert ill-luck, 
etc., especially to nullify the effect of the ‘‘ evil eye” 
(4@0ar og Backavoc), a belief in which is found among 
all nations. Some animal substances were considered 
to possess such properties, as we see from Tobit. Pliny 
(xxviii, 47) mentions a fox’s tongue worn on an amu- 
let as a charm against blear-eyes, and says (xxx, 15) 
that beetles’ horns are efficacious for the same pur- 
pose—perhaps an Ezyptian fancy. In the same way 
one of the Roman emperors wore a seal-skin as a 
charm against thunder. Among plants, the white 
bryony and the Hypericon, or Fuga demonum, are 
mentioned as useful. On the African ‘“ pieces of med- 
icine’’—a belief in which constitutes half the religion 
of the Africans (see Livingstone’s Travels, p. 285 et 
passim).—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. v. 

Many of the Christians of the first century wore 
amulets marked with a fish, as a symbol of the Re- 
deemer. SeeIcnuruus. Another form is the pentan- 
cle (or pentacle, vide Scott’s Antiquary), which ‘ con- 
sists of three triangles intersected, and made of five 
lines, which may be so set forth with the body of man 
as to touch and point out the places where our Saviour 
was wounded” (Sir Thos. Brown’s Vulg. Errors, i, 10). 
Under this head fall the ‘‘ curious arts” (rd 7eoteoya) 
of the Ephesians (Acts xix, 19), and in later times the 
use of the word ‘‘ Abracadabra,” recommended by the 
physician Serenus Samonicus as a cure of the hemitri- 
teus. Among the Gnostics, Abraxas gems (q. v.) 
were used as amulets. At a later period they were 
formed of ribbons, with sentences of Scripture written 
on them, and hung about the neck. They were worn 
by many of the Christians in the earlier ages, but were 
condemned by the wiser and better of the clergy as 
disgraceful. Chrysostom mentions them for the pur- 
pose of reprehension (Jn Psal. ix, 15; also Hom. vi, 
Cont. Judwos). The Council of Laodicea, A.D. 364, 


/condemns those of the clergy who pretend to make 


them, declaring that such phylacteries, or charms, are 
bonds and fetters to the soul, and ordering those who 
wore them to be cast out of the Church (Can. 36). Au- 
gustine (Tract. 7, in Ison.) expostulates with those 
that wore them in this language: ‘‘ When we are af- 
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flicted with pains in the head, let us not run to en- 
chanters and fortune-tellers, and remedies of vanity. 
I mourn for you, my brethren; for I daily find these 
things done. And what shall I do? I cannot yet 
persuade Christians to put their only trust in Christ. 
With what face can a soul go unto God that has lost 
the sign of Christ, and taken upon him the sign of the 
devil?” The practice of wearing these periapta was 
most probably taken from the custom of the Jews, who 
wore the tephilim, or phylacteries. The Council of 
Trullo ordered the makers of all amulets to be excom- 
municated, and deemed the wearers of them guilty of 
heathen superstition. Faith in the virtue of amulets 
was almost universal in the ancient world; it need 
not, therefore, excite our surprise that some of the 
less-informed should have adhered to the heathenish 
practice after their admission into the Christian Church. 
—Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bk. xvi, ch. v, § 6. 

See, generally, Hibner, Amuletorum historia (Hal. 
1710); Schwabe, Ueb. e. teutsches Amulet, in Meusel’s 
Geschichtsforscher, i, 121; Schumacher, De amuleto quo- 
dam Gnostico (Guelph. 1774); Emele, Ueber A mulete 
(Mainz, 1827); Kopp, Paleographia crit. iii, 15. See 
TALISMAN. 

Amyot, JosrerH, a Jesuit missionary to China, 
was born at Toulon in 1718. At the close of 1750 he 
arrived at Macao in company with two Portuguese 
Jesuits, and the brethren of that order already estab- 
lished at Peking presented a petition to the reigning 
emperor, Kéen-Loong, to the effect that the new- 
comers were well acquainted with mathematics, music, 
and medicine. A persecution against the Christians 
was going on, but the reply of the emperor was favor- 
able, and he directed the missionaries to be conveyed 
to Peking at the public expense. Amyot gives an 
interesting account of the journey in a letter inserted 
in the ‘‘ Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses,” from which 
these particulars are taken. On arriving at the cap- 
ital, where an underhand sort of toleration was ex- 
tended to the missionaries, he applied himself to the 
study of the Chinese, and afterward to the Manchoo- 
Tartar language and literature, in both of which he 
made great proficiency. JI'rom that time he appears 
to have acted rather as a missionary of learning than 
of religion. While his name scarcely figures at all in 
the ‘‘ Lettres Edifiantes,’’ not a year seems to have 
passed without his dispatching to Europe some infor- 
mation on the history and manners of the Chinese 
and Tartars, to the illustration of which he contrib- 
uted more than any other writer of the 18th century. 
He remained at Peking 43 years, during which time 
the order to which he belonged was dissolved, and 
more than one vigorous persecution was ‘directed 
against the Christians in China. At the time of Lord 
Macartney’s embassy in 1793, Amyot wrote a letter 
to the ambassador on his arrival in Peking, ‘‘ expres- 
sive of the most fervent wishes for his success, and 
offering every assistance that his experience could 
supply ;” but he was then so infirm as not to be able 
to wait on Lord Macartney. In the following year, 
1794, he died at Peking, at the age of 76. Among his 
works are: 1. Abrégé histor. des principaua traits de la 
vie de Confucius (Paris, 1789), the best history of the 
Chinese philosopher, the material of which has been 
carefully selected from the most authentic Chinese 
sources :—2. Dictionnaire Tatare-Mantcheou-Fran¢ais, 
edit. by Langlés (Paris, 1789, 3 vols.):—3. Gram- 
maire Tatare-Mantcheou (in the 3d vol. of the Mem. 
concernant la Chine) — Lettres Edifiantes, tom. xxviii. 

Amyraldism. See Amyravr. 

Amyraut (or Amyratpus), Moisr, a French 
Protestant theologian of the seventeenth century ; 
born at Bourgueil, in Anjou, in 1596, and instructed 
in theology at Saumur. He was nominated to suc- 
ceed John Daillé, at Saumur, and was appointed pro- 
fessor of theology in that academy with Louis Cappel 
and Joshua de la Place a! in 1633. In 1631 
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he was sent to attend the national synod of French 
Protestants at Charenton, who deputed him to de- 
liver a harangue to the king, which is inserted in 
the Mercure Franrais of 1631. His conduct in this 
affair gained him the esteem of Richelieu. The emi- 
nence of the three Saumur prufessors drew students 
from many parts of Europe; but it soon began to be re- 
ported that their teaching was subversive of the doc- 
trines of Dort on Predestination and Grace. The 
views of Amyraut on these topics were derived from 
Cameron (q. v.), and were first published in a tract, 
De Predestinatione (Traité de la Prédestination et de 
ses principales dependances), in 1634. His views were 
called Universalist and Arminian, but they were 
neither, Amyraut asserted a gratia universalis, in- 
deed, but he meant by it simply that God desires the 
happiness of all men, provided they will receive his 
mercy in faith; that none can obtain salvation without 
faith in Christ; that God refuses to none the power 
of believing, but that he does not grant to all his as- 
sistance, that they may improve this power to saving 
purposes; that none can so improve it without the 
Holy Spirit, which God is not bound to grant to any, 
and, in fact, only does grant to those who are elect 
according to his eternal decree. ‘In defending his 
doctrine of universal atonement, Amyraut appealed 
confidently to the authority of Calvin; indeed, he 
wrote a treatise, entitled Zchantillon de la doctrine de 
Calvin touchant la Prédestination, to show that Calvin 
supported his views concerning the extent of the atone- 
ment, and was in all respects a very moderate Cal- 
vinist’? (Cunningham, The Reformers, p. 395). Uni- 
versal grace (as Amyraut held the doctrine of it) is of 
no actual saving benefit to any. He distinguished 
between objective and subjective grace. Objective grace 
offers salvation to all men on condition of repentance 
and faith, and is wniversal ; subjective grace operates 
morally in the conversion of the soul, and is particular, 
i.e. only given to the elect. The aim of Amyraut was 
to reconcile the Lutherans and Calvinists; and his 
views were received widely, as seeming to soften down 
the rigid Predestinarianism of Dort. The true pecu- 
liarity of Amyraut’s theology is the combination of a 
real particularism, in the full Calvinistic sense, with 
an ideal universality of grace, which, in fact, never 
saves a single soul (Schweizer, in Herzog, 2eal-En- 
cyclop. Ss. v.). Charges were brought against him by 
Du Moulin and others, but he was acquitted of heresy 
by the Synod of Alencon (1637), and afterward at 
Charenton (1644). Daillé and Blondel favored the 
views of Amyraut. He died in 1664. Eleven years 
after (1675) the Formula Consensus Helvetica (q. v-) 
was drawn up and published, chiefly against the so- 
called heresies of the Saumur professor. Amyraldism 
was, in substance, the theory adopted by Baxter (q- v-), 
and has been sustained, with various modifications, in 
recent times, by Williams (Zssay on Sovereignty, 
1813), Payne (Lectures on Sovereignty and Election, 
1838), Wardlaw (On the Atonement, 1844); by Fuller 
and Hinton among Baptists; by T. Scott and Milner 
in the Church of England; by many Congregational- 
ists and New-School Presbyterians in America; and, 
of late, by many ministers of the U. P. Church of Scot- 
land. Among his writings are, 1. Paraphrases on vari- 
ous books of the N. T. and of the Psalms (12 vols. 8vo, 
1644-1662) :—2. De la Vocation des Pasteurs (Saumur, 
1649, small 8vo):—3. Morale Chrétienne (Saumur, 
1652-1660, 6 vols. 8vo) :—4. Traité des Religions (Sau- 
mur, 1631, 8vo; transl. into English, A Treatise con- 
cerning Religions, ete. Lond. 1660, small 8vo):—5. Jn 
Symbolum Apostol. exercitatio (Saumur, 1663, small 
8vo); besides various sermons and tracts on the dis- 
puted question of predestination and grace. A list 
of his works is given by Haag, La France Protestante, 
i, 72.Nichols, Calvinism and Armintanism, i, 220- 
220; Morrison, Lectures on Rom. ix, p. 376; Neander, 
Hist. of Dogmas, ii, 680; Schweizer, in Baur u. Zel- 
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matik, § 43; Smith’s Hagenbach, /ist. of Doctrines, 
§ 225 a; Gass, Geschichte der Protest. Dogmatih, ii, 328 
sq.; Cunningham, Hist. Theol. ii, 324 sq.; Watson, 
Insts. ii, 411. See BAXTER; CAMERON. 

Am’zi (Heb. Amtsi’, "728, strong), the name of 
two Levites. ; 

1, (Sept. “Apecai.) A Levite, son of Bani, and fa- 
ther of Hilkiah, a descendant of Merari (1 Chron. vi, 
46). B.C. long ante 1014. 

2. (Sept. ’Apaci.) A priest, son of Zechariah, and 
father of Pelaiah, in the family of Adaiah (Neh. xi, 
12). B.C. considerably ante 536, 

A’nab (Heb. Anab’, 232, grape-town ; Sept. Ava 
vy. r. ‘AvaBwéS and ’Avwy), one of the cities in the 
mountains of Judah, from which Joshua expelled the 
Anakim (Josh. xi, 21; xv, 50). Nearly west of Main 
(Maon) Dr. Robinson (Researches, ii, 195) observed a 
place called Anab, distinguished by a small tower. 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. s. vy. Anob) both con- 


found it with a Beth-Anab (q. v.) lying a few miles | 


trom Diospolis or Lydda (Reland, Palest. p. 560). 
Schwarz (Palest. p. 136) says it is the village Anabah, 
three English miles east of Ramleh, meaning doubt- 
less the Annabeh marked on Zimmermann’s Map; but 
this is not at all in the mountains of Judah, as stated 
in both passages of Joshua. 

Anabaptists (ava, again, and Bazrifw, I bap- 
tize), a name given to those who reject infant-baptism, 
because they rebaptize such as join their communion ; 
and who maintain that this sacrament is not valid if 
it be administered by sprinkling and not by immersion, 
and if the persons baptized be not in a condition to 
give the reasons of their faith. The name is some- 
times given reproachfully to the modern Baptists 


(q. v.); but, as they disclaim the title, it should not | 


be applied to them. 

1. The term Anabaptists, or Rebaptizers, is con- 
nected with the controversies of the third century. 
In Asia Minor and in Africa, where the spirit of con- 


orthodox church.” In the Western Church the great 
principle of baptism rested on the invocation of the 
name of Christ or of the Trinity ; and, therefore, ‘‘ any 


baptism administered in the name of Christ or of the: 
Trinity, let it be performed by whomsoever it might, | 


was held valid,’’ so that heretics baptized by heretics, 


Christians. 
tion, that two synods were convened to investigate it, 
one at Iconium, and the other at Synnada, in Phrygia, 
which confirmed the opinion of the invalidity of hereti- 
cal baptism. From Asia the question passed to North- 
ern Africa: Tertullian accorded with the decision of 


the Asiatic councils in opposition to the practice of the | 


Roman Church. Agrippinus conyened a council at 


Carthage, which came to a similar decision with those | 


of Asia. Thus the matter rested, till Stephen, bishop 
of Rome, prompted by ambition, proceeded to excom- 


municate the bishops of Asia Minor, Cappadocia, Gala- | 


tia, and Cilicia, and applied to them the epithets of 
Rebaptizers and Anabaptists, A.D. 253. 

2. A fanatical sect of Anabaptists arose in Germany 
in the early part of the sixteenth century who brought 
the name into great disrepute. It originated at Zwick- 
au, in Saxony, in the year 1520, and its leaders, by 
their lawless fanaticism, completely separated them- 
selves from the cause of the reformers, and with the 
subject of adult baptism connected principles subver- 
sive of all religious and civil order. The vast increase 
of their adherents from the year 1524, especially among 
the common people on the Rhine, in Westphalia, Hol- 
stein, Switzerland, and the Netherlands, was soon met 
by severe measures on the part of the magistrates. 
Imperial and ecclesiastical decrees were issued against 
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ler’s Jahrb. 1852, p. 41, 155; Ebrard, Christliche Dog- | 
| to recant. 


| vails everywhere. 


| tion. 


| cil-house by violence. 
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them, and many were put to death, after being urged 
But persecution produced its usual fruits. 
Still new associations were perpetually formed by 
itinerant prophets and teachers, whose doctrines con- 
sisted of the following propositions: ‘* Impiety pre- 
It is therefore necessary that a 
new family of holy persons should be founded, enjoy- 
ing, without distinction of sex, the gift of prophecy, 
and skill to interpret divine revelations. Hence they 
need no learning: for the internal word is more than 
the outward expression. No Christian must be suf- 
fered to engage in a legal process, to hold a civil office, 


' to take an oath, or to hold any private property ; but all 
| things must be in common.” »With such sentiments, 


John Bochhold, or Bockel, a tailor, of Leyden, aged 
26, and John Matthias, or Matthiesen, a baker, of 
Harlem, came, in 1553, to Mister, in Westphalia, a 
city which had adopted the doctrines of the heforma- 
Here they soon gained over a portion of the 
excited populace, and among the rest, Rothmann, a 
Protestant clergyman, and the councillor Knipper- 
dolling. The magistrates in vain excluded them from 
the churches. They obtained possession of the coun- 
Their numbers daily increased, 
and toward the end of the year they extorted a treaty, 
securing the religious liberty of both parties. Being 
strengthened by the accession of the restless spirits of 
the adjacent cities, they soon made themselves mas- 
ters of the town by force, and expelled their adver- 
saries. Matthiesen came forward as their prophet, 
and persuaded the people to devote their gold, and 
silver, and movable property to the common use, and 
to burn all their books but the Bible; but in a sally 
against the bishop of Minster, who had laid siege to 
the city, he lost his life. He was succeeded in the 
prophetic office by Bochhold and Knipperdolling. The 
churches were destroyed, and twelve judges were set 
over the tribes, as in Israel; but even this form of 
government was soon abolished, and Bochhold, under 


| the name of John of Leyden, raised himself to the dig- 
| nity of king of New Zion (so the Anabaptists of Man- 
troversy had raged long and bitterly, ‘‘ baptism was | 
considered to be only valid when administered in the | 


ster styled their kingdom), and caused himself to be 
formally crowned. From this period (1534) Minster 
was a theatre of all the excesses of fanaticism, lust, 
and cruelty. The introduction of polygamy, and the 
neglect of civil order, concealed from the infatuated 
people the avarice and madness of their young tyrant 
and the daily increase of danger from abroad. Boch- 


| hold lived in princely Inxury and magnificence; he 
coming over to the Church, were received as baptized | sent out sediticus proclamations against neighboring 


So high were the disputes on this ques- | 


rulers—against the Pope and Luther; he threatened 
to destroy with his mob all who differed in opinion 
from him ; made himself an object of terror to his sub- 
jects by frequent executions, and while famine and 
pestilence raged in the city, persuaded the wretched, 
deluded inhabitants to a stubborn resistance of their 
besiegers, The city was at last taken, June 24, 1535, 
by treachery, though not without a brave defence, in 
which Rothmann and others were killed, and the king- 


' dom of the Anabaptists destroyed by the execution of 


the chief men. Bochhold, and two of his most active 


companions, Knipperdolling and Krechting, were tor- 


tured to death with red-hot pincers, and then hung up 
in iron cages on St. Lambert’s steeple, at Miinster, as 
a terror to all rebels. In the mean time, some of the 
twenty-six apostles, who were sent out by Bochhold 
to extend the limits of his kingdom, had been success- 


| ful in various places; and many independent teachers, 


who preached the same doctrines, continued active in 
the work of founding a new empire of pure Christians, 
and propagating their visions and revelations in the 
countries above mentioned. It is true that they re- 
jected the practice of polygamy, community of goods, 
and intolerance toward those of different opinions, 
which had prevailed in Mimster; but they enjoined 
upon their adherents the other doctrines of the early 
Anabaptists, and certain heretical opinions in regard 
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to the humanity of Christ, occasioned by the contro- 
versies of that day about the sacrament. The most 
celebrated of these Anabaptist prophets were Melchior 
Hoffmann and David Joris. The former, a furrier from 
Suabia, first appeared as a teacher in Kiel in 1527; 
afterward, in 1529, in Emden; and finally in Stras- 
burg, where, in 1540, he died in prison. He formed, 
chiefly by his magnificent promises of a future cleva- 
tion of himself and his disciples, a peculiar sect, whose 
scattered members retained the name of Ho/fmannists 
in Germany till their remains were lost among the 
Anabaptists. They have never owned that Hoffmann 
recanted before his death. David Joris, or George, a 
glass-painter of Delft, born 1501, and rebaptized in 
1534, showed more depth of mind and warmth of im- 
agination in his various works. Amid the confusion 
of ideas which prevails in them, they dazzle by their 
elevation and fervor. In his endeavors to unite the 
discordant parties of the Anabaptists, he collected a 
party of quiet adherents in the country, who studied 
his works (as the Gichtelians did those of Béhme), 
especially his book of miracles, which appeared at 
Deventer in 1542, and revered him as a kind of new 
Messiah. Unsettled in his opinions, he travelled a 
long time from place to place, till at last, to avoid per- 
secution, in 1554, he became a citizen of Basil, under 
the name of John of Bruges. In 1556, after an honor- 
able life, he died there among the Calvinists. In 1559 
his long-concealed heresy was first made public. He 
was accused, though without much reason, of profligate 
doctrine and conduct, and the Council of Basil con- 
demned him, and ordered his body to be burnt. A 
friend of Joris was Nicholas, the founder of the Fami- 
lists, whe do not, however, belong to the Anabaptists. 

It must not be supposed that all the Anabaptists of 
Germany were engaged in the excesses above recited. 


In fact, between these excesses and the doctrines of * 


the Anabaptists, properly so termed, there does not 
seem to be the slightest connection. The fanaticism 


of some of the early Anabaptists is sufficiently ex- | 


plained by the obvious tendency which exists in hu- 
man nature to rush into extremes. The iron hold of 
the papacy, which had cramped the church for ages, 
being suddenly relaxed, men had yet to learn what 
were the true conditions whether of civil or religious 
liberty. But these considerations were overlooked, 
and the reformed churches, with one consent, regard- 
ed the Anabaptists with horror and disdain. The cor- 
respondence of the Reformers is full of allusions to the 
subject. They are seldom spoken of but with the se- 
verest reprobation, and no distinction is drawn be- 
tween the sober Christians and the worst fanatics of 
the party. Itis probable, at least, that their faults 
have been exaggerated even by the best writers. A 
modern writer on their own side asserts that “it has 
been proved by irrefragable evidence from state pa- 
pers, public confessions of faith, and authentic books, 
that the Spanheims, Heidegger, Hoffmann, and others, 
have given a fabulous-account of the German Baptists, 
and that the younger Spanheim had taxed them with 


holding thirteen heresies, of which not a single socie- | 


ty of them believed one word; yct later writers quote 
these historians as devoutly as if all they aftirmed 
were allowed to be true.’’—Robinson, History of the 
Baptists; Marsden, Churches and Sects, i, 81; Ottii 
Annal. Anabaptist. (Basil. 1672) ; Cornelius, Geschichts- 
quellen des Bisthums Minster (Mimst. 1853); Hase, 
Das Reich der Wiedertiufer (Leipz. 2d edit. 1860); 
Cornelius (Rom. Cath.), Geschichte des Miimsterischen 
Aufruhrs (Leipz. 1860). See Baptists; DunkKrRs; 
HorrMann ; MENNONITES. 

Anachorets or Anchorets (avaywpiw, to sepa- 
rate, to retire, to withdraw), monks, so called from 
their retiring from society, and living privately in 
cells. When the ascetics withdrew to the lonely and 
remote districts of the Egyptian desert, they assumed 
particular appellations, expressive of their solitary 
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mode of life: monks, from the Greek jidvoc, alone, one 
who dwells alone; eremites, corrupted into hermits, 
from éorjpoc, a desert; and anchorets, those who with- 
draw from society. These terms were afterward em- 
ployed to define more accurately the various shades 0/ 
austerity by which these ascetics were distinguished. 
Thus, monks denoted those who adopted a secluded 
habit of life, but were still disposed occasionally to 
hold intercourse with society, and later, as cnobites, 
to dwell in communities; the hermits were those who 
withdrew to sequestered places, but who did not deny 
themselves a fixed place of shelter, or that supply of 
food which might be obtained from cultivating the 
ground; the anchorets were most excessive in their 
austerities, and chose the wildest localities as their re- 
treats. Many of the anchorets voluntarily subjected 
themselves to the vicissitudes of the weather, without 
proper habitation or clothing, restricted themselves to 
coarse and scanty fare, wore chains and iron rings, 
and even throughout many years maintained painful 
postures, such as standing on the top of a pillar [see 
Styuires|, thus displaying an earnestness which 
greater enlightenment might have directed to the good 
of mankind. Paul (q. v.) the Hermit, and Antony 
(q. v.), were among the first and most celebrated an- 
chorets. . The anchorets were not able always to pre- 
serve their solitude unbroken. The fame of their sanc- 
tity drew many to visit them; their advice was often 
sought; andthe number of their visitors was much in- 
creased by the belief that maladies, particularly men- 
tal diseases, were cured by their blessing. Sometimes, 
also, they returned for a short time to the midst of 
their fellow-men to deliver warnings, instructions, or 
encouragements, and were received as if they had been 
The nun- 
ber of anchorets, however, gradually diminished, and 
the religious life of convents was preferred to that of 
the hermitage. The Western Church, indeed, at no 
time abounded in anchorets like the Eastern, and per- 
haps the reason may in part be found in the difference 
of climate, which rencers a manner of life impossible 
in most parts of Europe that could be pursued for 
many years in Egypt or Syria.Helyot, Ordres Relig. 
t.i. See Cenosire; Monacuism; ASCETICISM. 


Anaclétus or Cletus, bishop of Rome, said to 
haye been elected in A.D. &3, and to have died A.D. 
86. The Roman Church honors him as a martyr, as 
she does the other popes who lived during this period, 
upon the ground that those among them who were 
not actually put to death by the sword did not suffer 
less for the faith.—Baillet, July 13; Eusebius, lib. iti, 
cap. 13, 15. 


Anaclétus II, Antipope. His name was Peter of 
Leon, cardinal of Santa Maria beyond the Tiber, and 
upon the death of Honorius II he was elected in op- 
position to Innocent II. A part of the cardinals at the 
same time seceded and elected Innocent. Anacletus 
kept Innocent besieged in the palace of the Lateran, 
and obtained possession of the city of Rome and the en- 
tire papal dominions. He wrote to all the princes of 
Europe inorder to be recognised, but in this he met with 
no success. He was condemned by the Councils cf 
Rheims and Pisa, rejected by the larger portion of the 
clergy of the Roman Catholic world, not recognised by 
any sovereign except Roger of Sicily, to whom he had 
given his sister in marriage, and the duke of Aqui- 
tania; but in Rome he maintained himself, notwith- 
standing the arms of the Emperor Lothaire, who pro- 
tected Innocent. This schism lasted eight years, un- 
til the death of Anacletusin 1138. Voltaire calls him, 
ironically, the Jewish pope, because he descended from 
a Jewish family which had grown rich at the expense 
of the church. Anacletus was a disciple of Arnold of 
Brescia (q. v.), and found implacable enemies in St. 
Bernard and Arnoul, archdeacon of Seez.—Hoefer, 
Biog. Générale, ii, 468; Riddle, Hist. of Papacy, ii, 169. 
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An/aél (Avan, prob. contracted for Anasiel), the 
prother of Tobit, and father of Achiacharus (Tob. i, 21). 


Anagnostés (avayvwarne), reader, the name of 
a class of officers in the early church. In the Greek 
Church they held the first rank in the lower order of 
officers ; in the Roman Church they were next to the 
sub-deacons. They have sometimes been regarded as 
an order instituted by the apostles, and by them de- 
rived from the Jewish synagogue. Compare Luke iy, 
16; Acts xiii, 15, 27; 2 Cor. iii. There were among 
the Jews persons who performed the same office as 
readers among the Christians. There is not, how- 
ever, any proof of the early appointment of a special 
minister in the capacity of reader: the office was prob- 
ably instituted in the third century. Tertullian dietin- 
guishes the lector from the episcopus, presbyler, and dia- 
conus ; and the church observed a fixed rule respecting 
the office and duty of these respective ministers. Both 
in the synagogue and in the early Christian Church, 
any person who was able to discharge the duty was 
allowed to hold the office of reader, without reference 
toage. Boys of twelve, ten, and eight years of age, 
were frequently employed in this manner, The office 
was a favorite one with youths in the higher classes 
of society. Julian, afterward the apostate, in his 
younger years was reader in a church in Nicomedia. 
Bingham, Orig. Eccles, bk. iii, ch. v. 


Anagogical (avayw, to lead or bring up), in the 
older writers on interpretation, is one of the four senses 
of Scripture, viz. the literal, allegorical, anagogical, 
and tropical. The anagogical sense is when the sa- 
cred text is explained with regard to eternal life; for 
example, the rest of the Sabbath, in the anagogical 
sense, signifies the repose of everlasting happiness. 

A’nah (Heb. Anak’, M33, speech or affliction ; 
Sept. “Ava), the name of one or two Horites. 

iL. The fourth mentioned of the sons of Seir, and 
head of an Idumean tribe preceding the arrival of 
Esau (Gen. xxxvi, 20, 29; 1 Chron. i, 38), B.C. much 
ante 1964. It seems most natural to suppose him to 
be also the one referred to in Gen. xxxvi, 25, as other- 
wise his children are not at all enumerated, as are 
those of all his brothers (Hengstenberg, Genuwineness 
of the Pentateuch, ii, 229), although from ver. 2 some 
have inferred that another person of the same name is 
there meant. See also DisHon; AHOLIBAMAHL, 

2, The second named of the two sons of Zibeon the 
Hivite, and father of Esau’s wife Aholibamah (Gen. 
xxxvi, 18,24), B.C. ante1964. While feeding asses 
in the desert he discovered ‘‘ warm springs” (aque 
calide), as the original, 24725, yemim’, is rendered by 
Jerome, who states that the word had still this signi- 
fication in the Punic language. Gesenius and most 
modern critics think this interpretation correct, sup- 
ported as it is by the fact that warm springs are still 
found in the region east of the Dead Sea. The Syriac 
has simply ‘“ waters,”” which Dr. Lee seems to prefer. 
Most of the Greek translators retain the original as a 
proper name, ‘Iapeiu, probably not venturing to trans- 
late. The Samaritan text, followed by the Targums, 
has ‘‘ Emims,” giants. Our version of “‘ mules” is now 
generally abandoned, but is supported by the Arabic 
and Veneto-Greek versions.—Kitto. See Mure. 

In verse 2, 14, of the above chap. Anah is called the 
daughter of Zibeon, evidently by an error of transcrip- 
tion, as the Samaritan and Sept. have son; or (with 
Winer, Hengstenberg, Tuch, Knobel, and many oth- 
ers) we may here understand it to mean grand-daugh- 
fer, still referring to Aholibamah (Turner’s Compan. 
to Gen. p- 831). See Zisron. He had but one son, 
Dishon (ver. 25; 1 Chron. i, 40, 41), who appears to 
be named because of his affinity with Esau (q. v-) 
through his sister’s marriage. We may further con- 
clude, with Hengstenberg (Pent. ii, 280 : Engl. transl. 
ii, 229), that the Anah mentioned among the sons of 
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Seir in v. 20 in connection with Zibeon is the same 
person as is here referred to, and is therefore the 
grandson of Seir. The intention of the genealogy 
plainly is not so much to give the lineal descent of 
the Seirites as to enumerate those descendants who, 
being heads of tribes, came into connection with the 
Edomites. It would thus appear that Anah, from 
whom Esau’s wife sprang, was the head of a tribe in- 
dependent of his father, and ranking on an equality 
with that tribe. Several difficulties occur in regard 
to the race and name of Anah. By his descent from 
Seir he is a Horite (Gen. xxxvi, 20), while in v. 2 he is 
called a Hivite, and again in the narrative (Gen. xxvi, 
24) he is called Beeri the Hittite. MHengstenberg’s 
explanation of the first of these difficulties, by sup- 
posing that one of the descendants of Seir received the 
specific epithet Hori (i. e. Troglodyte, or dweller in a 
cave) as a definite proper name (Pent. ii, 228), is hard- 
ly adequate, for others of the same family are similar- 
ly named; it is more probable that the word Hivite 
("57) is a mistake of transcribers for Horite Gann), 
or rather that all the branches of the Hivites were, in 
course of time, more particularly called Horites, from 
their style of habitation in the caves of Mt. Seir. See 
Horite. As the name Beeri signifies fontanus, 1. e. 
‘man of the fountain” (“X3), this has been thought 
to be his designation with reference to the above 
noticed ‘‘warm springs” of Callirrhoé discovered by 
him; whereas in the genealogy propcr he is fitly called 
by his original name Anah.—Smith. See Brent. 

Anaha’rath (Heb. Anacharath’, >IT728, pass, 
Fiirst ; Sept. AvawyeoeS, Vulg. Anaharath), a town on 
er within the border of Issachar, mentioned between 
Shihon and Rabbith (Josh. xix, 19). Its site was ap- 
parently unknown in the time of Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onomast. s. v.’AvioS, Anerith). It was, perhaps, in 
the northern part of the tribe, possibly at MJeskarah, 
where there are ruins (Van de Velde, Map). 

Anai’ah (Heb. Anayah’, MDD, answered by Je- 
hovuh; Sept.’Avaviac, Avata), one of those who stood 
on the right hand of Ezra while he read the law to the 
people (Neh. viii, 4), and probably the same with ong 
of the chief Israelites who joined in the sacred coye- 
nant (Neh. x, 22). B.C. cir. 410. 

A/nak (Heb. Anak’, P2> [in Josh. xxi, 11, Anok’, 
DP], long-necked, i. c. a giant; Sept. Evd«c), the son 
of Arba, who founded Kirjath-Arba (afterward He- 


bron), the progenitor of arace of giants called ANAKIM 
(Josh. xv, 18). B.C. ante 1658. 

Anakah. See Ferrer. 

An’akim (Heb. Anakin’, "P22, Deut. ii, 10, 11, 
21; Josh. xi, 21, 22; xiv, 12, 15; also called sons of 
Anak, P22 “323, Num. xiii, 33; PITT 723, Josh. xy, 
14; children of Anak, P30 le ahh Num, xiii, 22; 
Josh. xv, 14; sons of the Anakim, D°P22 "33, Deut. 
ix, 2; Sept. Evacip viol “Evd, yeveat Evde, yeved 
‘Evan, ylyayrec; Vulg. Enacim, filii Enakim, filis 
Enac, stirps Enac; Auth. Vers. “ Anakims,” “sons 
of Anak,” ‘‘children of Anak,” ‘sons of the Anak- 
ims’’), a nomadic tribe of giants (Num. xiii, 34; Deut. 
ix, 2) [see Nerurm] descended from a certain Arba 
(Josh. xiv, 15; xv, 13; xxi, 11), and bearing the 
name of their immediate progenitor, Anak (Josh. xi, 
21), dwelling in the southern part of Palestine, partic- 
ularly in the vicinity of Hebron (q. v.), which was 
called Kirjath-Arba (city of Arba) from their ancestor 
(Gen. xxiii, 2; Josh. xv, 13). These designations 
serve to show that we must regard Anak as the name 
of the race as well as that of an individual, and this 
is confirmed by what is said of Arba, their progenitor, 
that he “was a great man among the Anakim”’ (Josh. 
xiv, 15). The Anakim appear (see Bochart, Cha- 
naan, i, 1) to have been a tribe of Cushite wanderers 
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from Babel, and of the same race as the Philistines, 
the Pheenicians, the Philistim, and the Egyptian shep- 
herd-kings (see Jour. Sac. Lit. July, 1852, p. 303 sq. ; 
Jan. 1853, p. 293 sq.). The supposition of Michaelis 
(Syntag. Comment. i, 196; also Lowth, p. 133) that 
they were a fragment of the aboriginal Troglodytes 
is opposed to Josh. xi, 21 (see Faber, Archwol. p. 44 
sq.). They consisted of three tribes, descended from 
and named after the three sons of Anak—Ahiman, 
Sesai, and Talmai (Josh. xv, 14). When the Israel- 
ites invaded Canaan, the Anakim were in possession 
of Hebron, Debir, Anab, and other towns in the coun- 
try of the south (Josh. xi, 21). Their formidable stat- 
ure and warlike appearance struck the Israelites with 
terror in the time of Moses (Num. xiii, 28, 33; Deut. 
ix, 2); but they were nevertheless dispossessed by | 
Joshua, and utterly driven from the land, except a 
small remnant that found refuge in the Philistine 
cities, Gaza, Gath, and Ashdod (Josh. xi, 22). Their 
chief city, Hebron, became the possession of Caleb, 
who is said to have driven out from it the three sons 
of Anak mentioned above—that is, the three families 
or tribes of the Anakim (Josh. xv, 14; Judg. i, 20), 
The Philistine giants [see GotratH] that David on 
several occasions encountered (2 Sam. xxi, 15-22) 
seem to have sprung from the remnant of this stock. 
Josephus says (Ant. vy, 2, 3) that their bones were still 
shown at Hebron, and Benjamin of Tudela tells a story 
respecting similar relics at Damascus (/tinm. p. 56). 
See Grant. According to Arabic tradition, Oz, king 
of Bashan, was of this race, and the same dubious au- 
thority states that the prophet Shoaib or Jethro was 
sent by the Lord to instruct the Anakim, having been 
born among them (D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, 
p. 105). They are thought to be depicted on the 
Egyptian monuments. See TALMAt. 

Analogy (avadoyia), proportion. 1, As applied | 
to the works of God generally, it leads to the conclu- 
sion that since He is the chief of intelligent agents, a 
part of any system of which He is the author must, 
in respect of its leading principles, be similar to the 
whole of that system; and, farther, that the work of 
an intelligent and moral being must bear in all its 
lineaments the traces of the character of its author. 
i accordance with these principles of analogy, it is 
maintained that the revelation of God in the Holy 
Scriptures is in all respects agreeable to what we know 
of God, from the works of nature and the order of the 
world, and that such agreement amounts to a strong 
evidence that the book professing to contain this rey- 
elation of God’s mind and purposes is really and truly 
indited by Him. The best exposition of this argu- 
ment is to be found in Bishop Butler’s immortal Anal- 
ogy of Religion to the Constitution and Course of Nature 
(best ed. by Crooks, N. Y.12mo). See Burier. 

2. The analogy of faith is the correspondence of 
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the several parts of divine revelation in one consistent 
whole. Its use is pointed out by the apostle in his di- | 
rection (Rom. xii, 6) that ‘‘ prophecy’’—that is, preach-| 
ing—be according to ‘‘the proportion of faith.’”’ His | 
tule, of course, extends to all interpretation and ex- 
position of Scripture. The parts of Scripture must be 
explained according to the tenor of the whole; and, | 
in order to his doing this, the reader must understand | 
the design of the whole. If he do not, he will be con- 
tinually liable to fallinto error. Prejudices and lean- 
ings of our own will dispose us to interpret particular | 
parts of the word of God according to the analozy of 
our own system, rather than according to the total 
sense of the divine word. Almost eyery sect and 
school of divinity has fallen into this error. A pre- 
requisite for following the analogy of faith is the sim- 
ple love of truth for its own sake. This, more than | 
any thing else, will protect the mind of a student of 
Scripture from destroying the proportions of sacred 
truth. The course necessary to avoid these errors is 


still has adherents. 


well stated by Dr. Campbell, as follows: ‘‘ In vain do 


sionary fields of the Roman Church, 
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we search the Scriptures for their testimony concern- 
ing Christ, if, independently of these Scriptures, we 
have received a testimony from another quarter, and 
are determined to admit nothing as the testimony of 
Scripture which will not perfectly quadrate with that 
formerly received. This was the very source of the 
blindness of the Jews in our Sayiour’s time. They 
searched the Scriptures as much as we do; but, in the 
disposition they were in, they would never have dis- 
covered what that sacred volume testifies of Christ. 
Why? Because their great rule of interpretation was 
the analogy of the faith; or, in other words, the system 
of the Phariszean scribe, the doctrine then in vogue, 
and in the profound veneration of which they had 
been educated. This is that veil by which the under- 
standings of that people were darkened, even in read- 
ing the law, and of which the apostle observed that 
it remained unremoved in his day, and of which we 
ourselves have oceasion to observe that it remains un- 
removed in ours. Is it not precisely in the same way 
that the phrase is used by every sect of Christians for 
the particular system or digest of tenets for which they 
themselves have the greatest reverence? The Latin 
Church, and even the Greek, are explicit in their dec- 
Jarations on this article. With each, he analogy of the 
Juith is their own system alone. That different par- 
ties of Protestants, though more reserved in their man- 
ner of speaking, aim at the same thing, is undeniable ; 
the same, I mean, considered relatively to the speak- 
ers; for, absolutely considered, every party means a 
different thing.”” Dut Chalmers remarks on this, ‘IT 
think Dr. Campbell sets too little value on the analogy 
of faith as a principle of interpretation. He seems 
never to speak of a system of divinity without the lurk- 
ing imagination that there must be human invention 
in it, whereas such a system may be as well grounded 
as Scripture criticism” (Chalmers, /nstitutes of Theolv- 
gy, i, 870; and see further at that place). 

There has just appeared (1864) a work entitled 
Analogy considered as a Guide to Truth, and applied as 
an Aid to Faith, by J. Buchanan, D.D., professor of 
theology, New College, Edinburgh. The following 
notice of it is from the Bibliotheca Sacra, January, 1865: 
“Archbishop King, and after him Dr. Copleston and 
Archbishop Whately, define analogy as ‘a resemblance 
of relations or ratios,’ so that there may be an analogy 
between things that have no direct resemblance at all. 
Between the seed and the plant, the egg and the bird, 
there is a resemblance of ‘relations,’ although no ex- 
ternal likeness. ‘A sweet taste gratifies the palate,’ 
says Dr. Whately, ‘so does a sweet sound gratify the 
ear, and hence the same word “sweet” is applied to 
hoth, though no flavor can resemble a sound in itself.’ 
This limitation Dr. Buchanan thinks is too narrow. 
While it is true to a certain extent, it omits the use 


| which we make of analogy in connection with concrete 


objects and substantive realities. It is liable also, he 
thinks, to the objection that is founded on a compara- 
tively small part of human knowledge, viz. the sciences 
of number and quantity. Without attempting a log- 
ical definition, the author of this volume seems to ap- 
ply the term to all cases where a resemblance exists.” 
—Campbell, Prelim. Dissert. iv, § 13; Horne, Introd. 
ii, 342; Knapp, Theol. Introd. § 5; Angus, Bible Hand- 
book, § 804-307; Horne, Introd. ii, 243. See Farrm. 
Anam or Annam, an empire of Farther India 
The statements of its extent and population greatly 
differ, The latter amounts, according to the report. 
of the missionaries, to more than twenty millions, 
while many geographers give to all Farther India not 
more than fifteen millions. It is divided into four 
different realms: Tonkin, Cochin China, Cambodia, 
and Laos. Most of the inhabitants profess Buddhism, 
although also the Kami religion, which before the 
spreading of Buddhism prevailed in all Farther India, 
Anam is one of the principal mis- 
The first mis- 
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sions were established by Spanish Dominicans, who 
came from the Philippine Islands, more than 200 years 
ago, and they have survived to the present day, in 
spite of frequent and cruel persecutions. Especially 
since 1820 the persecution has raged with great in- 
tensity, and thousands of Christians have been either 
put to death or forced into apostasy. In 1858 France 
and Spain sent a joint expedition against Cochin Chi- 
na, which, in September of that year, conquered the 
fort and the bay of Turon. The war continued until 
1862, when the power of the emperor of Anam was so 
completely broken that he made overtures for the ces- 
sation of hostilities. On June 5, 1862, a treaty of 
peace was signed, by which the provinces of Saigon, 
Bienhoa, and Mytho were ceded to France; three 
ports of Tonkin were opened to commerce; the other 
provinces of Lower Cochin China not ceded to France 
were to reserve only such number of troops as the 
French government should permit ; Christianity was 
to be tolerated, and the Christians protected in their 
lives and property throughout the empire. In 1863 
the French concluded a special treaty with the king 
of Cambodia, by which this whole kingdom was placed 
under the protectorate of France, and liberal stipula- 
tions were made in favor of Roman Catholic mission- 
aries, The Roman Churck had, in 1859, eight vica- 
riates apostolic, viz.: 1. Eastern Tonkin; 2. Middle 
Tonkin; 3. Western Tonkin; 4. South Tonkin; 5. 
North Cochin China; 6. Eastern Cochin China; 7. 
Western Cochin China; 8. Cambodia, ‘The first two 
are under the administration of Spanish Dominicans, 
the others under that of French Lazarists. The num- 
ber of native converts was estimated in 1854 at about 
500,000 or 600,000, but has since considerably decreased, 
in consequence of the persecution. The number of the 
native priests amounted to about 300, and there were 
also numerous congregations of native nuns. In 1859 
the letters of several missionarics represented the 
churches of Tonkin and Cochin China as being almost 
a complete wreck.—Wetzer and Welte, s. vv. Tunkin 
and Asien (in vol. xii); Schem, Lcclesiastical Year- 
book for 1859, p. 18, 33; Annual American Encyclop. 
1862, p. 224; 1863, p. 148. See Ixpra. 


An/amim (Heb. Anamim’, D292, signif. un- 
known; Sept. “Eveperteiu v. r. Atveyercetyt, in Chron. 


“Avapuetp, Vulg. Anamin), the name of some Egyp- | 


tian tribe, descended from Mizraim (Gen. x, 13; 1 
Chron. i, 11). Some compare the city Anem (q. v.) 
in Palestine (Josh. xv, 34) as having possibly been 
settled by an Egyptian colony. Others (as Bochart, 


Phaleg, iv, 30), on very precarious etymological grounds | 


(Arab. anam, a shepherd; transposed, aman), refer 
the name to the nomadic custodians of the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon (but see Michaelis Suppl. 1932 sq.). 
Still others (as Calmet) regard the Anamim as the 
Amaniuns or Garamantes in the oasis Phazania on 
the river Cinyphus (q. d. 07922 “) in north-western 
Africa (Strabo, xvii, 835; Ptol. iv, 6; Plin. v, 4; 
Mel. i, 8), but with little probability (see Schulthess, 
Parad. p. 154). Gesenius (Thes. Heb. p. 1052) calls 
especial attention to a geographical name, Benemis, 
found on the Egyptian monuments (Champollion, 
Gram. i, 150) as perhaps meaning these people (B be- 


ing the article); or else he thinks they may be the | 


Blemyes, a people of Upper Egypt (Champollion, 
L’ Egypte sous les Pharaons, i, 256). Among the old 
versions, Saadias interprets Alexandrines, the Chaldee 
paraphrasts (comp. Beck, ad Targ. Chron. i, 9 sq.) 
inhabitants uf Mareotis AXOI972 or WNON7). (See 
generally Michaelis, Spicileg. i, 260 sq. ; Vater, Comm. 
i, 131.)— Winer, s. v. 

Anam’melech (Heb. Anamme’lek, 72922, Sept. 


"Avnushex, Vulg. Anamelech) is mentioned, together | 


with Adrammelech, as a god whom the people of Seph- 
aryaim, who colonized Samaria, worshipped by the 
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| walls of Jerusalem after the exile (Neh. iii, 
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sacrifice of children by fire (2 Kings xvil, 31). No 
satisfactory etymology of the name has been discoy- 
ered, ‘he latter part of the word is the Heb. for king, 
but as the former part is not found in that language 
(unless it be for the Arabic sanam, a statue, Gesenius, 
Thes. Heb, p. 1052), the whole is probably foreign. 
Reland (De vet. ling. Persarum, § 9) renders it king of 


grief (from the Persic); but Hyde (Rel. vet. Persar. p. 


131) understands it as referring (from N32 1. q. iB, 
sheep) to the Arabian constellation Cepheus, contain- 
ing the shepherd and the sheep. Benfey (Monatsnamen 
ciniger alter Volker, p. 188) proposes the name of the 
Persian goddess Ananit or that of the Ized Aniran, as 
containing the first part of the title Anammelech. So 
Rawlinson (Herodotus, i, 498), who understands the 
female power of the sun to be meant, derives it from 
the name of the Assyrian goddess Anunit. Other con- 
jectures are still more fanciful. The same obscuri- 
ty prevails as to the form under which the god was 
worshipped. The Babylonian Talmud states that his 
image had the figure of a horse; but Kimchi says that 
of a pheasant or quail (Carpzov’s Apparatus, p. 516). 
—Kitto,s.v. See ADRAMMELECH. 

A/nan (Heb. Anan’, \22, cloud; Sept.’Hvdy v. r. 
"Hyd, one of the chief Israelites that sealed the sa- 
cred covenant on the return from Babylon (Neh. x, 
26), B.C. cir. 410. 

Jn the apocryphal list of the ‘‘temple-seryants,” 
whose descendants returned from the captivity, the 
same name (Avay) occurs (1 Esdr. v, 30) in place of 
the HANAN (q. v.) of the genuine text (Ezra ii, 46). 


Ananélus (Avdyn doe, i. q. Hananeél), a descend- 


| ant of one of the sacerdotal families still resident in 


Babylonia, appointed by Herod high-priest (B.C. 37) on 
his own elevation to royalty (Josephus, Ant. xv, 3, 1), 
but removed to make room for the youth Aristobulus 
@2; 7); upon whose murder he was replaced (id. 3, 
3); B.C. cir. 34. 

Ana/ni (Heb. Anani’, protected, or perh. a 
shortened form of the name Ananiah; Sept. “Avavi 
vy. r. “Avay), the last named of the seven sons of 
Elioenai, a descendant of the royal line of David after 
the captivity (1 Chron. iii, 24), B.C. cir. 404. 

Anani’ah (Heb. Ananyah’, M222, protected by 
Jehovah), the name of a man and of : a place. See also 
ANANIAS, 

1. (Sept. "Avavia.) The father of Maaseiah and 
grandfather of Azariah, which last repaired part of the 
23). B.C. 
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considerably ante 446. 

2. (Sept. Avia.) A town in the tribe of Benjamin, 
mentioned between Nob and Hazor as inhabited after 
the captivity (Neh. xi, 82). Schwarz (Palest. p. 133) 
regards it as the modern Beit Hanina, three miles 
north of Jerusalem; a small village, tolerably well 
built of stone, on a rocky ridge, with many olive-trees 
(Robinson, Fes. ili, 68; comp. Tobler, Topog. von Jerus. 
ii, 414). 

Anani’as (Avaviac, the Greek form of the name 


| Ananiah, q. v.), the name of several men, principally 


in the Apocrypha and Josephus, 
etc. 

1. (Avvic v. r.’Avviac.) One of the persons (or 
places) whose ‘‘sons,” to the number of 101, are said 
to have returned with Zerubbabel from the captivity 


See also HANANIAH, 


| (1 Esdr. v, 16); but the genuine text (Ezra ii, 15, 16) 
| has no such name, 


2. One of the priests, ‘‘sons’’ of Emmer (i. e. Im- 
mer), who renounced his Gentile wife after the return 
from Babylon (1 Esdr. ix, 21); evidently the HANANr 
(q. Vv.) of the genuine text (Ezra x, 20). 

3. An Israelite of the ‘‘sons’’ of Bebai, who did the 
same (1 Esdr. ix, 29); evidently the HANANIAH G@: Vv.) 
of the true text (Ezra x, 29) 

4. One of the priests who stood at the right hand 
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of Ezra while reading the law (1 Esdr. ix, 48); the 
ANATAH (q. v.) of the genuine text (Neh. viii, 4). 

5. One of the Levites who aided Ezra in expound- 
ing the law (1 Esdr. ix, 48); the HANAN (q. v.) of the 
true text (Neh. viii, 7). 


6. A person called ‘‘ Ananias the Great,’’ the son | 


of “that great Samaias,” the brother of Jonathas, and 
father of Azarias, of the family of Tobit; who the 
angel that addressed Tobit assumed to be (Tob. v, 
12, 13). The names are apparently allegorical (see 
Fritzsche, Handb. in loc.), 

7. The son of Gideon and father of Elcia, in the an- 
cestry of Judith (Judith viii, 1). 

8. The Greek form (Song of Three Children, ver. 66) 
of the original name, HANANIAH (q. v.), of Shadrach, 
(Dan. i,7). See also in 1 Mace. ii, 59. 

9. One of the Jewish ambassadors in Samaria, to 
whom the decree of Darius in favor of the Jews was 
addressed (Josephus, Ant. xi, 4, 9). 

10. A son of Onias (who built the Jewish temple 
at Heliopolis), high in favor with the Egyptian queen 
Cleopatra (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 10, 4), who made a 
league with Alexander Janneus at his instance as 
general of her army in Palestine (7d. 13, 2). 

11. A Christian belonging to the infant church at 
Jerusalem, who, conspiring with his wife Sapphira to 
deceive and defraud the brethren, was overtaken by 
sudden death, and immediately buried (Acts v, 1 sq.), 
A.D. 29. 

The Christian community at Jerusalem appear to 
have entered into a solemn agreement that each and 
all should devote their property to the great work 
of furthering the Gospel and giving succor to the 
needy. Accordingly they proceeded to sell their pos- 
sessions, and brought the proceeds into the common 
stock of the church. Thus Barnabas (Acts iv, 36, 37) 
‘Shaving land, sold it, and brought the money, and 
laid it at the apostles’ feet.’’ The apostles, then, had 
the general disposal, if they had not also the imme- 
diate distribution, of the commonfunds. The contribu- 
tions, therefore, were designed for the sacred purposes 


of religion.—As all the members of the Jerusalem | 
Church had thus agreed to hold their property in com- | 
mon for the furtherance of the holy work in which they | 


were engaged, if any one of them withheld a part, and 
offered the remainder as the whole, he committed two 
offences—he defrauded the church, and was guilty of 


falsehood; andas his act related, not to secular, but to | 


religious affairs, and had an injurious bearing, both as 
an example andas a positive transgression against the 


Gospel while it was yet struggling into existence, An- | 


anias lied, not unto man, but unto God, and was guilty 
of a sin of the deepest dye. 


had, in fact, alienated it to pious purposes, and it was 
therefore no longer his own. 
with it in part as if it were so, showing, at the same 
time, that he was conscious of his misdeed, by present- 
ing the residue to the common treasury as if it had 
been his entire property. He wished to satisfy his 


selfish cravings, and at the same time to enjoy the | 


reputation of being purely disinterested, like the rest 
of the church. 


That the death of these evil-doers was miraculous | 
seems to be implied in the record of the transaction, | 
and has been the general opinion of the church. That. 


this incident was no mere physical consequence of Pe- 
ter’s severity of tone, as some of the German writers 
have maintained (Ammon, Krit. Journ. d. theol. Lit. 


i, 249), distinctly appears by the direct sentence of a_ 


similar death pronounced by the same apostle upon 
his wife Sapphira a few hours after. See Sapruira. 
It is, of course, possible that Ananias’s death may have 


been an act of divine justice unlooked for by the apos- | 


tle, as there is no mention of such an intended result 
in his speech; but in the case of the wife, such an idea 
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Had Ananias chosen to | 
keep his property for his own worldly purposes, he | 
was at liberty, as Peter intimates, so to do; but he | 


Yet he wished to deal | 
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| is out of the question. Niemeyer (Characteristik der 
| Bibel, i, 574) has well stated the case as regards the 
blame which some haye endeavored to cast on Peter in 
; this matter (Wolfenb. Fragm. p. 256) when he says 
| that not man, but God, is thus animadverted on: the 
apostle is but the organ and announcer of the divine 
justice, which was pleased by this act of deserved se- 
verity to protect the morality of the infant church, 
and strengthen its power for good. 

The early Christian writers were divided as to the 
| condition of Ananias and Sapphira in the other world. 
Origen, in his treatise on Matthew, maintains that, 
being purified by the punishment they underwent, 
they were saved by their faith in Jesus. Others, 
among whom are Augustine and Basil, argue that the 
severity of their punishment on earth showed how 
great their criminality had been, and left no hope for 
them hereafter.—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. v. 

See, generally, Bibl.-hermen. Unters. p. 875 sq.; 
Hohmann, in Augusti’s Theol. Blitt. ii, 129 sq.; Nean- 
der, Planting, i, 31 sq. ; Vita Epiphan. in his Op. ii, 351; 
Wetstein, ii, 483; comp. Schmidt's Al/gem. Biblioth. 
d. theol. Lit. i, 212 sq.; also Medley, Sermons, p. 363; 
Bulkley, Disc. iv, 277; Mede, Works, i, 150; Simeon, 
Works, xiv, 310; Durand, Sermons, p. 223. Special 
treatises are those of Walch, De Sepultura Anan. et 
Sapphir. (Jen.1755); Meerheim, Anani et Sapph. sa- 
crilegium (Wittenb. 1791) ; Ernesti, //¢st. Ananic (Lips. 
1679-1680) ; Franck, De crimine Ananie et Sapph. (Ar- 
gent. 1751). 

12. A Christian of Damascus (Acts ix, 10; xxii, 
12), held in high repute, to whom the Lord appeared 
in a vision, and bade him proceed to “‘ the street which 
is called Straight, and inquire in the house of Judas 
for one called Saul of Tarsus; for, behold, he prayeth.”’ 
Ananias had difficulty in giving credence to the mes- 
sage, remembering how much evil Paul had done to 
the saints at Jerusalem, and knowing that he had come 
to Damascus with authority to lay waste the Church 
of Christ there. Receiving, however, an assurance 
that the persecutor had been converted, and called to 
the work of preaching the Gospel to the Gentiles, An- 
anias went to Paul, and, putting his hands on him, 
bade him receive his sight, when immediately there 
fell from his eyes as it had been scales; and, recover- 
ing the sight which he had lost when the Lord appear- 
ed to him on his way to Damascus, Paul, the new con- 
vert, arose, and was baptized, and preached Jesus 
| Christ (see Walch, Dissert. in Act. Apost. ii, 78 sq.), 
A.D. 30. 

Tradition (Menolog. Grecor. i, 79 sq.) represents An- 
anias as the first that published the Gospel in Damas- 
cus, over which place he was subsequently made bish- 
op; but having roused, by his zeal, the hatred of the 
Jews, he was seized by them, scourged, and finally 
' stoned to death in his own church.—Kitto, s. vy. 

13. A son of Nebedxus (Josephus, Ant. xx, 5, 2), 
was made high-priest in the time of the procurator Ti- 
Derius Alexander, about A.D. 48, by Herod, king of 
Chalcis, who for this purpose removed Joseph, son of 
Camydus, from the high-priesthood (Josephus, Ant. 
xx, 1, 3). He held the office also under the procu- 
rator Cumanus, who succeeded Tiberius Alexander, 
A.D. 52. Being implicated in the quarrels of the Jews 
and Samaritans, Ananias was, at the instance of the 
latter (who, being dissatisfied with the conduct of Cu- 
manus, appealed to Ummidius Quadratus, president of 
Syria), sent in bonds to Rome, together with his asso- 
ciate Jonathan and a certain Ananus (Josephus, War, 
ii, 12, 6), to answer for his conduct before Claudius 
Cxsar (Josephus, Ant. xx, 6, 2). The emperor de- 
cided in favor of the accused party. Ananias appears 
to have returned with credit, and to have remained in 
his priesthood until Agrippa gave his office to Ismael, 
the son of Phabi (Josephus, Ant. xx, 8, 8), who suc- 
| ceeded (Wieseler, Chronol. Synopsis, p. 187 sq.) a short 
| time before the departure of the procurator Felix (Jo- 
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sephus, Ant. xx, 8, 5), and occupied the station also 
under his successor lestus (Josephus, Ant, xx, 6, 3). 
Ananias, after retiring from his high-priesthood, ‘ in- 
creased in glory every day’’ (Josephus, Ant. xx, 9, 2), 
and obtained favor with the citizens, and with Albi- 
nus, the Roman procurator, by a lavish use of the 
great wealth he had hoarded. His prosperity met 
with a dark and painful termination. The assassins 
(sicarit) who played so fearful a part in the Jewish 
war, set fire to his house in the commencement of it, 
and compelled him to seek refuge by concealment ; 
but, being discovered in an aqueduct, he was captured 
and slain, together with his brother Hezekiah (Jose- 
phus, War, ii, 17, 9), A.D. 67.—Kitto, s. v. 

It was this Ananias before whom Paul was brought, 
in the procuratorship of Felix (Acts xxiii), A.D. 55. 
The noble declaration of the apostle, ‘I have lived in 
all good conscience before God until this day,” so dis- 
pleased him that he commanded the attendant to 
smite him on the face. Indignant at so unprovoked 
an insult, the apostle replied, ‘‘ God shall smite thee, 
thou whited wall’’—a threat which the previous de- 
tails serve to prove wants not evidence of having taken 
effect. Paul, however, immediately restrained his an- 
ger. and allowed that he owed respect to the office 
which Ananias bore. After this hearing Paul was 
sent to Casarea, whither Ananias repaired in order to 
lay a formal charge against him before Felix, who 
postponed the matter, detaining the apostle mean- 
while, and placing him under the supervision of a Ro- 
man centurion (Acts xxiv). Paul’s statement, ‘IT 
wist not (ov« 70a), brethren, that he was the high- 
priest” (Acts xxiii, 5), has occasioned considerable 
difficulty (sce Cramer, De Paulo in Synedrio verba fa- 
ciente, Jen. 1785; Brunsmann, An Paulus vere ignorarit 
Ananiam esse summum sacerdotem, in his Hendecad. 
Diss. Hafn. 1691, p. 44 sq.), since he could scarcely 
have been ignorant of so public a fact, and one indi- 
cated by the very circumstances of the occasion; but 
it seems simply to signify that the apostle had at the 
moment overlooked the official honor due to his parti- 
san judge (see Kuinél, Comment. inloc.). See Paur. 

14. An eminent priest, son of Masambalus, slain by 
Simon during the final siege of Jerusalem (Josephus, 
War, v, 13, 1). 

Anan‘iél (Avani), i. q. Hananeél, q. v.), the son 
of Aduel, father of Tobiel, and grandfather of Tobit 
(Tob. i, 1). 

Andnus ("Avavoc, prob. a Greek form of Hanan, 
q. v.), the name of several men in Josephus. 

1. The senior of that name, whose five sons all en- 
joyed the office of high-priest (Josephus, Ant. xx, 9, 
1), an office that he himself filled with the greatest 
fidelity (War, iv, 8,7). He is probably the same as 
Ananus, the son of Seth, who was appointed high- 
priest by Cyrenius (Ant, xxiii, 2,1), and removed by 
Valerius Gratus (db. 2). He is apparently the ANNAS 
(q. v.) mentioned in the Gospels. 

2. Son of the preceding, high-priest three months, 
A.D. 62, by appointment of Agrippa (Josephus, Ant. 
xx, 9,1). He was a man extremely bold and enter- 
prising, of the sect of the Sadducees; who, thinking it 
a favorable opportunity, after the death of Festus, 
governor of Judzea, and before the arrival of Albinus, 
his successor, assembled the Sanhedrim, and therein 
procured the condemnation of James, the brother (or 
relative) of Christ, who is often called the bishop of 
Jerusalem, and of some others, whom they stigmatized 
as guilty of impicty, and delivered to be stoned. This 
was extremely displeasing to all considerate men in 
Jerusalem, and they sent privately to King Agrippa, 
who had just arrived in Judea, entreating that he 
would prevent Ananus from taking such proceedings 
in future. He was, in consequence, deprived of his 
office. He was exceedingly active in inflaming the 
Zealots (Josephus, Life, 88; War, iv, 8, 9-14), and, 
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in consequence, was put to death at Jerusalem at the 
beginning of the Jewish wars, A.D. 67 (@. iv, 4, 2). 

3. Son of Bamadus, the most barbarous of all the 
guards of Simon the tyrant during the final siege of 
Jerusalem (Josephus, War, v, 13, 1).. He was from 
immaus, and deserted to the Romans before the cap- 
ture of the city (id. vi, 4, 2). 

4, A governor (of the Temple), sent by Quadratus 
as a prisoner to Rome, along with the high-priest 
Ananias (Josephus, Ant. xx, 6, 2); called in the par- 
allel passage (War, ii, 12, 6) the son of this Ananias. 
Ile was perhaps the same elsewhere (War, ii, 19, 5) 
called the son of Jonathan (comp. War, ii, 12, 5). 


Anaphah. 


Anaphéra (dvagopd, raising up), in the Greek 
Church Liturgy, is that part of the service which in- 
cludes the consecration of the elements. The book 
containing the service is also called Anaphora. The 
term answers to the canon misse of the Roman Liturgy. 


—Palmer, Orig. Liturg. i, 20. 


Anastasia, a martyr of the fourth century, of 
Roman descent, instructed in the principles of Chris- 
tianity by Chrysogonus. Her father, being a pagan, 
gave her in marriage to aman of his own faith named 
Publius, who informed against her as a Christian. 
By command of Florus, governor of Illyricum, she 
was put to the torture; but, her faith remaining un- 
shaken, he ordered her to be burnt, which sentence 
was executed December 25, A.D. 304, about one month 
after the martyrdom of Chrysogonus, her instructor. 
The Greeks commemorate her as a saint on Dec, 22: 
the Latins, Dec. 25.—Baillet, under Dec. 25. 

Anastasis. See Resvrrecrion. 


Anastasius I, Pope, a native of Rome, succeeded 
Siricus about the year 898. He was a contemporary 
of St. Jerome, who speaks highly of his probity and 
apostolic zeal. He condemned the doctrine of Origen, 
and excommunicated Rufinus, who, in a controversy 
with Jerome, had been the advocate of Origen. Ana- 
stasius is said to have acknowledzed that he cid not 
understand the controversy. Rufinus wrote an apolo- 
gy, which is found in Constant’s collection of the 
‘¢ Epistles of the Popes.” Anastasius died in 402, and 
was succeeded by Innocent I.—Riddle, Hist. ef Papacy, 
i, 150; Baillet, under April 27. 

II, Pope, a native of Rome, succeeded Gelasius T in 
496. He endeavored to put an end to the schism then 
existing between the see of Constantinople and that 
of Rome about the question of precedence. Two let- 
ters written by him on the occasion to the Emperor 
Anastasius are still extant. He also wrote a con- 
gratulatory letter to Clovis, king of the Franks, on his 
conversion to Christianity. He endeavored to revoke 
the condemnation of Acacius (q. v.), and thus brought 
upon himself the hatred of the Roman clergy (Baro- 
nius, sub anno 497). He died A.D, 498.—Riddle, 
Hist. of Papacy, i, 192; Baronius, Annal. A.D. 496. 

IIT, Pope, likewise a Roman, succeeded Sergius 
III in 911, and died the following year. ; 

IV, Cardinal Conrad, bishop of Sabina, was elected 
pope in 1153, after the death of Eugenius III. Rome 
was then in a very disturbed state, owing to the 
movements of Arnold of Brescia and his followers. 
Anastasius died in 1154, and was succeeded by Adrian 
IV. He wrote a work on the Trinity. 


Anastasius, Anti-pope, elected about 855 in oppo- 
sition to Benedict III. Emperor Louis, at the request 
of the people and clergy of Rome, induced him to resign. 

Anastasius, St., patriarch of Antioch, was raised 
to that throne in 661. The Emperor Justinian, who 
favored the errors of the Aphthartodocete (who held 
that our Lord before his resurrection was, as to his 
flesh, incorruptible and incapable of suffering), did all 
in his power to induce Anastasius to support them 
also, but he persisted in opposing them, Justin II: 


See Hrron. 
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banished him from Antioch, which he did not revisit 
until 593, after twenty-three years of exile. He died 
in 598 or 599, amid the heaviest afflictions. Gregory 
the Great wrote often to him to console him, and to 
congratulate him on his return. In the second coun- 
cil of Niczea, a letter of Anastasius was read, in which 
he drew the distinction between the worship due to 
God, and that which we render to men and angels, 
viz., that we serve God alone. His remains may be 
found in Bib, Max, Patr. tom. ix, and in Combefis, 
Nov. Auct. tom. i. He is often confounded with Ana- 
stasius Sinaita (q. v.).—Landon, Lecl. Dict. i, 336. 


Anastasius, Sr., surnamed Asrric, the apostle 
of Hungary, born in 954, died Sept. 10,1044. He en- 
tered the Benedictine order at Rouen, France. Sub- 
sequently he went to Bohemia with Adalbert, bishop 
of Prague, by whom he was made abbot of Brau- 
nau. When Adalbert had to flee from Bohemia, Astric 
left with him. He found an asylum at the court of 
Duke Stephen of Hungary, who, in the year 1000, put 
him at the head of the Benedictine abbey of St. Mar- 
tin. Stephen having divided his duchy into ten bish- 
oprics, that of Colocza was accorded to Astric, who 
henceforth assumed the name Anastasius. The duke 
then sent him to Rome to obtain from the pope, Syl- 
vester II, the sanction of the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion of Hungary, and for him (Stephen) the title of 
king. Anastasius was successful in this mission; he 
brought back for Stephen, with the royal crown and 
the double cross, the right to regulate the affairs of 
the Hungarian Church. Being proclaimed king by 
the nation, Stephen was consecrated and crowned by 
Anastasius. The latter was, during three years, pro- 
visional metropolitan of Hungary, the archbishop of 
Strigonia being, by a temporary loss of sight, prevent- 
ed from discharging the duties of his office. While 
provisional metropolitan, Anastasius was present at 
the assembly of Frankfort, and blessed the marriage 


of the king with Gisella, sister of the Emperor Hen- | 


ry. When the archbishop of Strigonia recovered his 
sight, Anastasius retired into his diocese, when he de- 
voted himself until his death to the propagation of the 
Christian faith.—Oesterreichisches biographisches Lexi- 
con (Vienna, 1851); Hoefer, Biog. Générale, ii, 480. 
Anastasius Srnarra, a monk of Mt. Sinai, born, 
it is supposed, about 600, though the date is undecided. 
He is said to have travelled much in Egypt and Syria, 


defending the faith against the Acephalists, Severians, | 


and Theodosians. In his ‘‘Odegos,’’ or ‘Guide to 
the Right Path,”’ he speaks of John who was the The- 
odosian patriarch of Alexandria from 677 to 686; he 
was consequently alive about that period, but when 
he died is not known. He is honored as a saint in the 
Greek Church. His principal work, the Odegos just 
mentioned, has been attributed by some writers to the 
patriarch Anastasius, who died in 598; but the fact 
just mentioned, viz., that John of Alexandria, who 
was patriarch from 677 to 686, is spoken of in it, will 
prove the impossibility of this. This work was pub- 
lished by Gretser, at Ingolstadt, in 1606. Some of 
the MSS. do not, however, contain the Exposition of 
the Faith, which is contained in Gretser’s edition at 
the beginning, and differ in many other particulars. 
The complete works of Anastasius Sinaita have been 
published by Migne, in Patrologia Greet, tom. 1xxxix 
(Paris, 1860). 

Anastasius, a Persian martyr who was baptized 
at Jerusalem. After his baptism he retired into the 
monastery of Anastasius, and thence imbibing the 
superstitious desire of martyrdom, he journeyed to 
Ceesarea. 
governor Barzabanes, who endeavored, first by bribes, 
and afterward by tortures, to induce him to forsake 
the faith; failing in his attempts, he sent him into 
Persia, where he was first strangled, and then behead- 
ed by order of Chosroés, January 22, 628, the day on 
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which he is commemorated as a saint both in the East 
and West.—Baillet, Vies des Saints, Jan. 22; Landon, 
Eecl. Dict. 8. v. 


Anastasius (Bibliothecarius), librarian of the Vat- 
ican, and abbot of St. Maria Trans-Tiberim at Rome, 
a celebrated and learned writer of the ninth century. 
The dates of his birth and death are unknown. He 
was on terms of intimacy with the learned men of his 
age, especially with Photius and Hincmar. He was 
present in 869 at the eighth council of Constantinople, 
where Photius was condemned. He translated the 
Acts of the Council from Greek into Latin. He wrote 
a Historia Ecclesiastica (Paris, ed. by Fabrotti, 1649, 
fol.); but the most important of his writings is a His- 
tory of the Popes, under the title De Vitis Romenorum 
pontificum, a Petro Apostolo ad Nicolaum I, adjectis vitis 
Hadriani IT et Stephani TV (Rome, 1718-1725, 4 vols. 
fol., and several other editions).—Cave, Hist. Lit. ann. 
870; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, ii, 479. 

A’/nath (Heb. Anath’, an answer, i. e. to 
prayer; Sept. Ava), the father of Shamgar, one of the 
judges of Israel Judg. iii, 81; v,6). B.C. ante 1429. 

Anath’ema (aaeua), literally any thing laid up 
or suspended (from avariPnpr, to lay up), and hence 
any thing laid up in a temple set apart as sacred (2 
Mace. ix, 16). In this general sense the form em- 
ployed is dva@npua, a word of not unfrequent occur- 
rence in Greek classic authors, and found once in the 
N. T., Luke xxi, 5. The form dva@cua, as well as 
its meaning, appears to be peculiar to the Hellenistic 
dialect (Valckenaer, Schol. i, 593). The distinction 
has probably arisen from the special use made of the 
word by the Greek Jews. In the Sept. avaOewa is 
the ordinary rendering of the Hebrew word B71, 
che’rem (although in some instances it varies between 
the two forms, as in Ley. xxvii, 28, 29), and in order 
to ascertain its meaning it will be necessary to inquire 
into the siznification of this word. The Alexandrine 
writers preferred the short penultimate in this and 
other kindred words (e. g. évidepa, cbv9ena); but 
occasionally both forms occur in the MSS., as in Judg. 
| xvi, 19; 2 Mace. xiii, 15; Luke xxi, 5: no distinc- 
tion therefore existed originally in the meaninys 
of the words, as had been supposed by many early 
writers. The Hebrew 85M, cherem, is derived from 
a verb signifying primarily to shut wp, and hence to 
(1) consecrate or devote, and (2) exterminate. Any ob- 
ject so devoted to the Lord was irredeemable: if an 
inanimate object, it was to be given to the priests 
(Num. xviii, 14); ifa living creature, or even a man, 
it was to be slain (Lev. xxvii, 28, 29); hence the idea 

of extermination as connected with devoting. Gener- 
ally speaking, a vow of this description was taken only 

| with respect to the idolatrous nations who were mark- 
| ed out for destruction by the special decree of Jehovah, 
as in Num. xxi, 2; Josh. vi, 17; but occasionally the 

| vow was made indefinitely, and involved the death of 
the innocent, as is illustrated in the case of Jephthah’s 
| daughter (Judg. xi, 81), according to many, and cer- 
| tainly in that of Jonathan (1 Sam. xiv, 24), who was 
ly saved by the interposition of the people. The 
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/on 
| breach of such a vow on the part of any one direct- 
| ly or indirectly participating in it was punished with 
| death (Josh. vii, 25). In addition to these cases of 
| spontaneous devotion on the part of individuals, the 
| verb DAM, charam’, is frequently applied to the ex- 
termination of idolatrous nations: in such cases the 
idea of a vow appears to be dropped, and the word 
assumes a purely secondary sense (Sept. ¢£o\oPpenvw) 5 
or, if the original meaning is still to be retained, it 
may be in the sense of Jehovah (Isa. xxxiy, 2) shut- 
ting up, i. . placing under a ban, and so necessitating 
the destruction of them, in order to prevent all contact. 
The extermination being the result of a positive com- 
/mand (Exod. xxii, 20), the idea of a vow is excluded, 
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although doubtless the instances already referred to 
(Num. xxi, 2; Josh. vi, 17) show how a vow was oc- 
casionally superadded to the command, It may be 
further noticed that the degree to which the work of 
destruction was carried out varied. Thus it applied 
to the destruction of (1) men alone (Deut. xx, 13); 
(2) men, women, and children (Deut, ii, 34); (3) vir- 
gins excepted (Num. xxxi, 17; Judg. xxi, 11); (4) 
all living creatures (Deut, xx, 16; 1 Sam. xy, 3); the 
spoil in the former cases were reserved for the use of 
the army (Deut. ii, 35; xx, 14; Josh. xxii, 8), instead 
of being given over to the priesthood, as was the case 
in the recorded vow of Joshua (Josh. vi, 19). See 
Vow. 

I. We thus find that the cherem was a person or thing 
consecrated or devoted irrevocably to God, and that 
it differed from any thing merely vowed or sanctified 
to the Lord in this respect, that the latter could be re- 
deemed (Lev. xxviii, 1-27), while the former was irre- 
claimable (Ley. xxvii, 21, 28); hence, in reference to 
living creatures, the devoted thing, whether man or 
beast, must be put to death (Lev. xxvii, 29). The 
prominent idea, therefore, which the word conveyed 
was that of a person or thing devoted to destruction, or 
accursed. Thus the cities of the Canaanites were 
anathematized (Num, xxi, 2, 3), and, after their com- 
plete destruction, the name of the place was called 
Hormah (9729; Sept. ava0ena). Thus, again, the 
city of Jericho was made an anathema to the Lord 
(Josh. vi, 17); that is, every living thing in it (except 
Rahab and her family) was devoted to death; that 
which could be destroyed by fire was burnt, and all 
that could not be thus consumed (as gold and silver) 
was forever alienated from man and devoted to the 
use of the sanctuary (Josh. vi, 24). The prominence 
thus given to the idea of a thing accursed Jed naturally 
to the use of the word in cases where there was no 
reference whatever to consecration to the service of 
God, as in Deut. vii, 26, where an idol is called 877, 
or avaGeua, and the Israelites are warned against 
idolatry lest they should be anathema like it. In 
these instances the term denotes the object of the 
curse, but it is sometimes used to designate the curse 
itself (e. g. Deut. xx, 17, Sept.; comp. Acts xxiii, 
14), and it is in this latter sense that the English word 
is generally employed. 

In this sense, also, the Jews of later times use the 
Hebrew term, though with a somewhat different 
meaning as to the curse intended. The B37, cherem, 
of the rabbins signifies excommunication or exclusion 
from the Jewish Church. The more recent rabbinical 
writers reckon three kinds or degrees of excommuni- 
cation, all of which are occasionally designated by this 
generic term (Elias Levita, in Sepher Tisbi). (.) 
The first of these, "179, nidww’i, separation, is merely 
a temporary separation or suspension from ecclesiasti- 
cal privileges, involving, however, various civil in- 
conveniences, particularly seclusion from society to 
the distance of four cubits. The person thus excom- 
municated was not debarred entering the temple, but 
instead of going in on the vight hand, as was custom- 
ary, he was obliged to enter on the left, the usual 
way of departure: if he died while in this condition 
there was no mourning for him, but a stone was 
thrown on his coffin to indicate that he was separated 
from the people and had deserved stoning. Buxtorf 
(Lea. Tulm. col. 1304) enumerates twenty-four causes 
of this kind of excommunication: it lasted thirty 
days, and was pronounced without a curse. If the 
individual did not repent at the expiration of the 
term (which, however, according to Buxtorf, was 
extended in such cases to sixty or ninety days), the 
second kind of excommunication was resorted toe 
(2.) This was called simply and more properly BOM, 
cherem, curse. It could only be pronounced by an 
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assembly of at least ten persons, and was always ac- 
companied with curses. ‘The formula employed is 
given at length by Buxtorf (Lex. col. 828). A per- 
son thus excommunicated was cut off from all religious 
and social privileges: it was unlawful either to eat or 
drink with him (comp. 1Cor. v, 11). The curse could 
be dissolved, however, by three common persons, or 
by one person of dignity. (3.) If the excommuni- 
cated person still continued impenitent, a yet more 
severe sentence was, according to the rabbins, pro- 
nounced against him, which was termed xn7w, sham- 
mata’, imprecation (Elias Levita, in Tisbi). It is de- 
scribed as a complete excision from the Church and 
the giving up of the individual to the judgment of 
God and to final perdition. ‘There is, however, reason 
to believe that these three grades are of recent origin. 
The Talmudists frequently use the term by which the 
first and last are designated interchangeably, and 
some rabbinical writers (whom Lightfoot has followed 
in his Hore Hebr. et Talm. ad 1 Cor. v, 5) consider 
the last to be a lower grade than the second; yet it is 
probable that the classification rests on the fact that 
the sentence was more or less severe according to the 
circumstances of the case; and though we cannot ex- 
pect to find the three grades distinctly marked in the 
writings in the N. T., we may not improbably consider 
the phrase ‘‘ put out of the synagogue,” azoovvaya- 
yoy moveiy, John xvi, 2 (comp. ix, 22; xii, 42), as re- 
ferring to a lighter censure than is intended by one 
or more of the three terms used in Luke vi, 22, where 
perhaps different grades are intimated. The phrase 
“deliver over to Satan” (1 Cor. vy, 5; 1 Tim. i, 20) 
has been by many commentators understood to refer 
to the most severe kind of excommunication. Even 
admitting the allusion, however, there is a yery im- 
portant difference between the Jewish censure and the 
formula employed by the apostle. In. the Jewish 
sense it would signify the delivering over of the trans- 
gressor to final perdition, while the apostle expressly 
limits his sentence to the ‘‘ destruction of the flesh” 
(i. e. the depraved nature), and resorts to it in order 
‘‘that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord 
Jesus.” See AccuRSED. 

II. But, whatever diversity of opinion there may be 
as to the degrees of excommunication, it is on all 
hands admitted that the term DB", with which we 
are more particularly concerned as the equivalent of 
the Greek ava0ea, properly denotes, in its rabbinical 
use, an excommunication accompanied with the most 
severe curses and denunciations of evil. We are 
therefore prepared to find that the anathema of the N. 
T. always implies execration; but it yet remains to 
be ascertained whether it is ever used to designate a 
judicial act of excommunication. That there is fre- 
quently no such reference is very clear: in some in- 
stances the individual denounces the anathema on 
himself, unless certain conditions are fulfilled. The 
noun and its corresponding verb are thus used in Acts 


xxiii, 12, 14, 21, and the verb occurs with a similar. 


meaning in Matt. xxvi, 74; Mark xiv, 71. The phrase 
‘*to call Jesus anathema” (1 Cor. xii, 3) refers not to 
a judicial sentence pronounced by the Jewish authori- 
ties, but to the act of any private individual who exe- 
crated him and pronounced him accursed. That this 
was a common practice among the Jews appears from 
the rabbinical writings. The term, as it is used in 
reference to any who should preach another gospel, 
‘‘Let him be anathema” (Gal. i, 8, 9), has the same 
meaning as let him be accounted execrable and.ac- 
cursed. In none of these instances do we find any 
reason to think that the word was employed to desig- 
nate specifically and technically excommunication 
either from the Jewish or the Christian Church. 
There remain only two passages in which the word 
occurs in the N. T., both presenting considerable difti- 
culty to the translator, 
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(a.) With regard to the first of these (Rom. ix, 3), 
Grotius and others understand the phrase ‘ accursed 
from Christ,” avadewa eivar amd rou Xpicrod, to sig- 
nify excommunication from the Christian Church, 
while most of the fathers, together with Tholuck, 
Rickert, and a great number of modern interpreters, 
explain the term as referring to the Jewish practice 
of excommunication. On the other hand, Deyling, 
Olshausen, De Wette, and many more, adopt the more 
géneral meaning of accursed. The great difficulty is 
to ascertain the extent of the evil which Paul expresses 
his willingness to undergo; Chrysostom, Calvin, and 
many others understand it to include final separation, 
not, indeed, from the love, but from the presence of 
Christ ; others limit it to a violent death ; and others, 
again, explain it as meaning the same kind of curse as 
that under which they might be delivered by repent- 
ance and the reception of the Gospel (Deylingii Ob- 
servatt, Sacre, pt. ii, p. 495 and sq.). It would oc- 
cupy too much space to refer to other interpretations 
of the passage, or to pursue the investigation of it 
further. There seems, however, little reason to sup- 
pose that a judicial act of the Christian Church is in- 
tended, and we may remark that much of the difficulty 
which commentators have felt seems to have arisen 
from their not keeping in mind that the apostle does 
not speak of his wish as a possible thing, and their 
consequently pursuing to all its results what should 
be regarded simply as an expression of the most in- 
tense desire (niyopunv=nixopny av, I could wish, i. e. 
were such a thing proper or available, see Winer, 
Idioms, p. 222). Some have even thought (taking the 
verb as a historical Imperfect) that the apostle was 
simply referring to his former detestation of Christ, 
when yet unconverted (see Bloomfield, Recensio Sy- 
nopt. in loc.), and Tregelles proposes (Account of Gr. 
Text of N. T. p. 219) to remove the difficulty alto- 
gether in this way, by enclosing the clause in ques- 
tion in a parenthesis. See Wolfii Cur, in loc.; Poli 
Synopsis, in loc. ; Trautermann, ///ustratio (Jen. 1758) ; 
Meth. Quart. Rev. 1863, p.420 sq. Comp. BAn. 

(6.) The phrase ANATHEMA MARAN-ATHA, dy dJepa 
papay a9a (1 Cor. xvi, 22), has been considered by 
many to be equivalent to the xa, shammata, of the 
rabbins, the third and most severe form of excom- 
munication. This opinion is derived from the sup- 
posed etymological identity of the Syriac phrase itself, 
maran-atha (q. v.), SMX | 772, ‘the Lord cometh,” 
with the Hebrew word which is considered by these 
commentators to be derived from ODN Dw, shem atha, 
“the Name (i. e. Jehovah) cometh.” This explana- 
tion, however, can rank no higher than a plausible 
conjecture, since it is supported by no historical evi- 
dence. The Hebrew term is never found thus divided, 
nor is it ever thus explained by Jewish writers, who, 
on the contrary, give etymologies different from this 
(Buxtorf, Ler. col. 2466). It is, moreover, very un- 
certain whether this third kind of excommunication 
was in use in the time of Paul; and the phrase which 
he employs is not found in any rabbinical writer 
(Lightfoot, Hore Hebr. et Talm. on 1 Cor. xvi, 22). 
The literal meaning of the words is clear, but it is not 
easy to understand why the Syriac phrase is here em- 
ployed, or what is its meaning in connection with 
anathema. Lightfoot supposes that the apostle uses 
it to signify that he pronounced this anathema against 
the Jews. However this may be, the supposition that 
the anathema, whatever be its precise object, is in- 
tended to designate excommunication from the Chris- 
tian Church, as Grotius and Augusti understand it, 
appears to rest on very slight grounds: it seems pref- 
erable to regard it, with Lightfoot, Olshausen, and 
most other commentators, as sinply an expression of 
detestation. Though, however, we find little or no 
evidence of the use of the word anathema in the N. 
T. as the technical term for excommunication, it is 
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certain that it obtaimed this meaning in the early ages 
of the Church ; for it is thus employed in the apostolic 
canons, in the canons of various councils, by Chrysos- 
tom, Theodoret, and other Greek fathers (Suiceri The- 
saurus Keel. 8. vv. avabepa and apoptopdc).—Kitto, 
s.v. See ExcoMMUNICATION. 

III. Anathema, in ecclesiastical usage, is the cut- 
ting off any person from the communion or privileges 
of a society. The anathema differed from simple ex- 
communication in being attended with curses and 
execrations. It signifies not only to cut off the living 
from the Church, but the dead from salvation. It 
was practised in the early Church against notorious 
offenders. ‘The form has been preserved: the follow- 
ing was pronounced by Synesius against one Androni- 
cus: ‘ Let no Church of God be open to Andronicus 
and his accomplices, but let every sacred temple and 
church be shut against them. J admonish both pri- 
vate men and magistrates to receive them neither 
under their roof nor to their table; and priests, more 
especially, that they neither converse with them liy- 
ing nor attend their funerals when dead.” When 
any one was thus anathematized, notice was given to 
the neighboring churches, and occasicnally to the 
churches over the world, that all might confirm and 
ratify this act of discipline by refusing to admit such 
a one into their communion. The form of denounc- 
ing anathemas against heresies and heretics is very 
ancient. But as zeal about opinions increased, and 
Christians began to set a higher value on trifles than 
on the weightier matters of the law, it became a com- 
mon practice to add anathemas to every point in 
which men differed from each other. At the Council 
of Trent a whole body of divinity was put into canons, 
and an anathema affixed to each. How fearful an ine 
strument of power the anathema was in the hands of 
popes in the Middle Ages is attested by history. 
Popes still continue to hurl anathemas against here- 
tics, which are little regarded. Bingham, Orig. Eccles. 
bk. xvi, ch. ii, § 16. See INnreRpIcrT. 

Treatises on this subject are the following: Dirr, 
De anathemate (Alta. 1662); Baldwin, De anathema- 
tismis (Viteb. 1620); Bose, in Winckler’s Tempe sacr. 
p. 231 sq.; Fecht, De precibus contra alios (Rost. 
1708); Pipping, De imprecationibus (Lips. 1721); Pi- 
sanski, Vindicte Psalmorum ob execrationes (Regiom. 
1779); Poncarius, De imprecationibus in impios, in the 
Bibl. Lubec. p. 565 sq. See IMpRECATION. 

An/’athoth (Heb. Anathoth’, MID22, answers, i. e. 
to prayers; Sept. ’AvaSw3), the name of one city and 
of two men. 

1. One of the towns belonging to the priests in 
the tribe of Benjamin, and as such a city of refuge 
(Josh. xxi, 18). It is omitted from the list in Josh. 
xviii, but included ‘‘suburbs” (1 Chron. vi, 60 [45]). 
Hither, to his ‘‘ fields,’ Abiathar was banished by Sol- 
omon after the failure of his attempt to put Adonijah 
on the throne (1 Kings ii, 26). ‘This was the native 
place of Abiezer, one of Dayid’s 30 captains @ Sam, 
xxiii, 27; 1 Chron. xi, 28; xxvii, 12), and of Jehu, 
another of the mighty men (1 Chron. xii, 3). The 
“men” (YIN, not O73, as in most of the other 
cases ; compare, however, Netophah, Michmash, etc.) 
of Anathoth returned from the captivity with Zerub- 
babel (Ezra ii, 23; Neh. vii, 27; 1 Esdr. v, 18). It is 
chiefly memorable, however, as the birthplace and usual 
residence of the prophet Jeremiah (Jer. i, 1; xi, 21- 
23; xxix, 27; xxxii, 7-9), whose name it seems to 
have borne in the time of Jerome, ‘‘ Anathoth of Jer- 
emiah” (Onomast. 8. v.). The same writer (Comment. 
in Jer. i, 1) places Anathoth three Roman miles north 
of Jerusalem, which correspond with the twenty stadia 
assigned by Josephus (Ant. x, 7,3). In the Talmud 
(Yoma, 10)it is called Anath (22). (For other no- 
tices, see Reland’s Palest. p. 561 sq.) Anathoth lay 
on or near the great road from the north to Jerusalem 
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(Isa. x, 80). The traditional site at Kuriet e/-Enab 
does not fulfil these conditions, being 10 miles distant 
from the city, and nearer west than north. 


this place in the present village of Anata, at the dis- 
tance of an hour and a quarter from Jerusalem (‘To- 
bler, Zopogr. v. Jerus. ii, 894). It is seated on a broad 
ridge of hills, and commands an extensive view of the 
eastern slope of the mountainous tract of Benjamin, 
including also the valley of the Jordan, and the north- 
ern part of the Dead Sea (see Hackett’s /llustr. of 
Script. p. 191). It seems to have been once a walled 
town and a place of strength. Portions of the wall 
still remain, built of large hewn stones, and apparent- 
ly ancient, as are also the foundations of some of the 
houses. It is now a small and very poor village; yet 
the cultivation of the priests survives in tilled fields 
of grain, with figs and olives. From the vicinity a 
favorite kind of building-stone is carried to Jerusalem. 
Troops of donkeys are employed in this service, a 
hewn stone being slung on each side; the larger stones 
are transported on camels (Raumer’s Paldstina, p. 169 ; 
Thomson’s Land and Book, ii, 548). 

Its inhabitants were sometimes called ANATHOTH- 
ites (Annethothi’, “M22, ‘ Anethothite,” 2 Sam. 
xxili, 27; or Anthothi’, "MN22, “ Antothite,” 1 Chron. 
xi, 28; ‘‘ Anetothite, xxvii, 12). See ANTOTHITE. 

2. The eighth named of the nine sons of Becher, 
the son of Benjamin (1 Chron. vii, 8). B.C. post 
1856. 

3. One of the chief Israelites that sealed the cov- 
enant on the return from Babylon (Neh. x, 19), B.C. 
cir. 410. 

Anatolius, bishop of Laodicea, in Syria, was born 
at Alexandria, in Egypt, about 230. He excelled, ac- 
cording to Jerome, in arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 
~ physics, logic, and rhetoric. About 264 he travelled into 
Syria and Palestine; and while at Cxsarea, Theocte- 
nus, bishop of that see, made him his coadjutor, mean- 
ing that he should have succeeded him ; but as he pass- 
ed through Laodicea, on his way to the council of An- 
tioch in 269, he was retained to be bishop of that see. 
He signalized his episcopate by his constant endeavors 
to destroy heresy and idolatry, and to cause virtue to 
flourish. He scems to have lived until the time of 
Diocletian, and to have died in peace. The Roman 
Martyrology marks his festival on the 3d of July. He 
left a Treatise on Arithmetic, in ten books, and one 
on Easter, Canon Paschalis, a fragment of which is 
given by Eusebius. A Latin translation of the entire 
Canon Paschalis, published by Avgidius Bucher (Am- 
sterd. 1634; reprinted in Gallandii Bubl. Patr. t. iii), 
has been shown by Ideler (andbuch der Chronologie, 
ii, 266 sq.) to be spurious.—Eusebius, Hist. Hecl. vii, 
82. 

Anchieta, Jost pr, a Jesuit, born in 1533 at 
Teneriffe, was from 1554 to 1558 missionary in Brazil, 
where he distinguished himself more than any other 
member of his order. He is often called the Apostle 
of Brazil. Ue had an extraordinary influence over 
the Indians, who, under his guidance, aided in estab- 
lishing the city of Rio, and in expelling the French 
from the country. He is the author of a grammar of 
the Brazilian Indians, which is still regarded as a 
classic work on that subject (see Ausland, 1835, p. 650 
sq.). Although a large number of miracles were re- 
ported of him, he has not yet been canonized. He 
died in 1597, A Latin biography of him was pub- 
lished by Beretarius in Cologne, 1617. 

Anchor (dy«cvpa), the instrument fastened in the 
bottom of the sea to hold a vessel firm during a storm 
(Acts xxvii, 29, 30, 40); from which passage it ap- 
pears that the vessels of Roman commerce had several 
anchors, and that they were attached to the stern as 
well as prow of the boat (see Conybeare and Howson, 
St, Paul, ii, 335). The anchors used by the Romans 
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Dr. Rob- | 
inson (Researches, ii, 109) appears to have discovered | 
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were for the most part 
made of iron, and their 
form resembled that of 
the modern anchor. The 
anchor as here represent- 
ed, and as commonly 
used, was called bidens, 
because it had two teeth 
or flukes. Sometimes it 
had one only. The fol- 
lowing expressions were 
used for the three princi- - 
pal processes in managing the anchor: Ancoram sol- 
vere, dykupay yaday, ‘*to loose the anchor ;” Anco- 
ram jacere, ade, pire, “to cast anchor;” An- 
coram tollere, aipewv, avawpeicOa, avaoracba, “to 
weigh anchor.” The anchor usually lay on the deck, 
and was attached to a cable (funis), which passed 
through a hole in the prow, termed oculus. In the 


Ancient Anchor. 


| Ancient Galley, with the Cable to which the Anchor is attach- 


ed passing through the Prow. 


heroic times of Greece we find large stones, called 
stvat (sleepers), used instead of anchors (Hom. /iad, 
i, 436). See Surr. 

In Heb. vi, 19, the word anchor is used metaphori- 
cally for a spiritual support in times of trial or doubt; 
a figure common to modern languages. See Hope. 

Anchorets. See ANACHORETS. 

Ancient of Days (Chald. "75" P Mz, Sept. 
Tara 7007, Vulg. antiguus dierum), an expression 
applied to Jehovah thrice in a vision of Daniel (ch. 
vii, 9, 13, 22), apparently much in the same sense as 
Eternal. See Jrnovan. The expression, viewed by 
itself, is somewhat peculiar; but it is doubtless em- 
ployed by way of contrast to the successive monarchies 
which appeared one after another rising before the eye 
of the prophet. These all proved to be ephemeral ex- 
istences, partaking of the corruption and evanescence 
of earth; and so, when the supreme Lord and Govy- 
ernor of all appeared to pronounce their doom, and set 
up his own everlasting kingdom, He is not unnaturally 
symbolized as the Ancient of Days—one who was not 
like those new formations, the offspring of a particular 


time, but who had all time, in a manner, in his pos- - 


session—one whose days were past reckoning. See 
Danrgv (Book or). 

Ancillen, David, was born March 17, 1617, at 
Metz, where his father was an eminent lawyer. After 
studying at the Jesuits’ College in Metz, he went to 
Geneva in 1633, to complete his studies in philosophy 
and theology, and in 1641 was licensed to preach by 
the Protestant Synod of Charenton, and appointed 
minister of Meaux, where he remained till 1653, when 
he returned to Metz; and here he continued to officiate 
with great reputation till the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes in 1685, when he retired to Frankfort, and 
afterward to Berlin, where he was received with great 
favor by the Elector of Brandenburg. He died Sept. 
8, 1692. Among his writings are, Traité de Tradition 
(Sedan, 1657, 4to); Vie de Farel (Amst. 1691, 12mo), 


etc. Perhaps, however, the most favorable impression _ 
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of his varied learning is to be obtained from the work 
entitled ‘' Mélanges Critiques de Littérature, recueilli des 
Conversations de feu M. Ancillon,” published at Basle 
in 1698 by his son Charles, who was a man of literary 
distinction (see Haag, La France Protestante, i, 80; 
Bayle, Dict. s. v.). 


Ancillon, Jean Pierre Frédéric, a descend- 
ant of David Ancillon, was born at Berlin on the 
30th of April, 1766. He studied theology, and on his 
return from the university he was appointed teacher 
at the military academy of Berlin, and preacher at the 
French church of the same town. He began his lit- 
erary career by a work entitled ‘‘ W/danges de Littéra- 
ture et de Philosophie (Berlin, 1801, 2 vols. Svo); anda 
few years after he was elected a member of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of Berlin, and was, at the same time, 
appointed its historiographer. His preaching at Ber- 
lin attracted the attention of the king, and he was 
drawn into political life. In 1806 he was appointed 
instructor of the Crown Prince of Prussia, and was fur- 
ther distinguished by the title of Councillor of State. 
In 1825 he was made Minister of Foreign Affairs, in 
which office he died, April 10, 1837.—Biog. Dict. Soc. 
Useful Knowledge; Haag, La France Protestante, i, 90. 


Ancyra, a city in Galatia (see Smith’s Dict. of 
Class. Geog. 8. v.), where three councils were held: I. 
In 314, attended by twelve or eighteen bishops; the 
subject of apostates was discussed, and twenty-five 
canons framed. II. Semi-Arian, in 358, on the sec- 
ond formula of Sirmium (q. v.). III. In 375, when 
Hypsius, bishop of Parnassus, was deposed.—Smith, 
Tables of Church Hist. 


Anderson, Christopher an English Baptist 
minister, born at Edinburgh, and educated at the Bap- 
tist College, Bristol, under Dr. Ryland. In 1806 he 
commenced his labors as a city missionary in Edin- 
burgh at his own expense; and in ten years a church 
was established, of which he remained pastor until his 
death. He was one of the principal founders of the 
Edinburgh Bible Society (1809) and of the Gaelic 
School Society (1811). He died Feb. 21, 1852. Be- 
sides fugitive essays on missions, ete. he wrote ‘t The 
Design of the Domestic Constitution’? (Lond. 8yo):— 
Historical Sketches of the Ancient Irish (Edinb. 1828, 
12mo):—Annals of the English Bible (Lond. 1845, 2 
vols, 8vo).—Jamieson, Relig. Biog. p. 16 


Anderson, John, D.D., an eminent Presbyte- 
rian minister, born in Guilford, N.C., April 10, 1767. 
Licensed to preach in 1791, he itinerated in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Ohio until 1801, when he became pas- 
tor at Upper Buffalo, Washington Co.. Pa., where he 
remained till 1833. He was made D.D. by Washing- 
ton College, 1821. He died Jan. 5, 1835. Many min- 
isters of eminence studied in Dr. Anderson’s house.— 
Sprague, Annals, iii, 588. 

Anderson (or ANDREAE), Lars (or Laurent), 
chancellor of Gustavus Vasa, born in Sweden in 1480. 
He was at first a priest at Strengnes, and became sub- 
sequently archdeacon at Upsal. On his return from 
a journey to Rome he passed through Wittenberg, and 
became convinced of the truth of Luther’s doctrines. 
Arriving in Sweden, he was made chancellor by Gus- 
tayus Vasa, who readily seconded all his efforts for 
promoting the Reformation in Sweden, At the re- 
quest of the king, Anderson, together with Olaus Petri, 
translated the Bible into Swedish. The Reformation 
was established by the Diet of Westeras in 1527. An- 
derson was high in office and favor until 1540, when 
he was charged with having failed to disclose a con- 
spiracy against the king of which he had knowledge, 
and he was sentenced to death. He was, however, let 
off for a sum of money, and retired to Strengnes, where 
he died in 1552.—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, ii, 520. 

Anderson, Peyton, a Methodist preacher of 
Virginia, born 1795, entered the Virginia Conference 
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at nineteen, and preached in the principal cities and 
stations until his death in 1823, aged twenty-eight. 
Mr. Anderson was a teacher previous to his ministry, 
and, being well-educated, modest, faithful, and cir- 
cumspect, and greatly devoted to his calling, his prom- 
ise of future usefulness to the church was rapidly ma- 
turing, when he died.— Minutes of Conferences, 1824. 

Andrada, Anronio p’, a Portuguese Jesuit and 
missionary, born at Villa de Oleiros about 1580, died 
August 20, 1633. He entered the order of Jesuits at 
Coimbra in 1596, and was, in 1601, sent as missionary 
to India. Having been appointed superior of the mis- 
sions of Mongolia, he learned that in Thibet certain 
vestiges of Christianity, or some form of religious wor- 
ship similar to that of the Roman Catholic Church, 
was to be found. He accordingly concluded to visit 
that, until then; almost entirely unknown country. 
He successfully accomplished the hazardous jour- 
ney, and reached Caparanga, a city which was the 
residence of the military chief of Thibet. It is said 
that he was well received by the grandees and the 
court, and that he was allowed to preach and to erect 
a temple to the Virgin Mary. He returned to Mon- 
golia in order to associate with himself other mission- 
aries. With these he went a second time to Thibet, 
where he again met with a favorable reception. Sub- 
sequently he was elected provincial of the residence 
of Goa, where he remained until his death. Andrada 
published an account of his first journey to Thibet un- 
der the title Novo Descobrimento do Grao Catayo, ou 
dos Reynos de Thibet (Lisb. 1626, 4to)—(New Discovery 
of the Great Cathay, or the Kingdoms of Thibet). This 
work was translated into many other languages—into 
French in 1629.—Hoefer, Bicg. Generale, ii, 546. 

Andrade, Dioco Payva pb’, a Portuguese theo- 
logian, was born at Coimbra in 1528, and became 
grand treasurer of King John. He distinguished him- 
self at the Council of Trent, concerning which he wrote 
Questionum Orthodoxarum libri x, against Chemnitz 
Examen Cone. Trid. (Venice, 1564, 4to); also Defensio 
Fidet Trident. lib. vi (Lish, 1578, 4to) ; De Conciliorum 
Auctoritate; and several volumes of sermons. He 
died in 1575.—Alegambe, Bibl. Script. Soc. Jesu; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, i, 533. 

Andrade, or Thomas de Jesus, brother of the last, 
and monk of the Augustine monastery at Coimbra. 
He laid the foundation in 1578 of the Discalceats. He 
followed King Don Sebastian into Africa, and was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Alcacer, August 4, 1578, 
and thrown by the infidels into a dungeon, where no 
other light penetrated but that which came to him 
through the cracks in the door. Here he wrote, in 
Portuguese, The Labors of Jesus, which obtained great 
celebrity, and has been translated into Spanish, Ital- 
ian, and French. He died April 17, 1582, in the place 
of his confinement, where, in spite of the ransom sent 
by his sister, the Countess of Linhares, he preferred 
to remain, that he might comfort, during the remain- 
der of his days, the Christian captives imprisoned with 
him. Father Alexis de Meneses has written his Life, 
which is appended to ‘‘ The Labors of Jesus,” printed 
in 1631.—Landon, Eccles. Dict. i, 350. 

Andrea, Jaxop, a celebrated Lutheran theologian, 
born at Waiblingen, in Wirtemberg, March 25, 1528. 
In 1543 he took the degree of B.A. in the University 
of Tiibingen, and in 1553 that of doctor in theology. 
In 1546 he became deacon in Stuttgart; and when the 
Spanish troops took the town, he alone, of all the 
Protestant pastors, remained. In 1555 and 1556 he 
labored successfully in planting the Reformation in 
Oettingen and Baden. In 1557 he attended the dicts 
of Frankfort and Ratisbon, and was one of the secre- 
taries at the Conference of Worms. In 1557 he pub- 
lished his work De Cend Domini, and in the year fol- 
lowing he published a reply to the work of Staphylus 
(who had gone oyer to the Roman Church) against 
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Luther, in which that writer had made a collection of 
the various opinions of all the different Protestant 
sects, and attributed them to Luther as the origin of 
all. In 1562 he was made professor of theology and 
chancellor of the University of Tibingen. He went, 
in 1563, to Strasburg, where Zanchius had been pro- 
pounding the doctrine that the elect cannot fall from 
grace, sin as they will, and persuaded Zanchius to sign 
a confession of faith which he drew up. See ZAN- 
cuius. During the next eight years he travelled 
largely in Germany and Bohemia, consolidating the 
Reformation. In 1571 he combated the notion of 
Flaccius Ilyricus that sin is a substance. But the most 
important labor of his life was his share in the prepa- 
ration of the Formula Concordiew, composed by a meet- 
ing of divines at Torgau, 1576, and revised in April, 
1577, at the monastery of Berg, by Andrei, Chemnitz, 
and Selnekker. This Liber Bergensis was accepted by 
Augustus, elector of Saxony, who caused his clergy to 
sign it, and invited those of other German states to 
sign also. Many refused. The book, previously re- 
vised by Musculus, Cornerus, and Chytreus, with a 
preface by Andrei, was printed in 1579. (See Francke, 
Libri Symbolici, part iii, Prolegom.; and see Formu- 
LA Concorpi#&.) It is thoroughly polemical, on the 
Lutheran side, against the Calvinistic view of the sac- 
raments. An account of the controversies caused by 
the Formula is given by Mosheim (Ch. Hist. cent. xvi, 
sec. iii, pt. ii, ch. i). Andrei labored earnestly to gain 
general assent to the Formula ; for five years he tray- 
elled widely, conferring with princes, magistrates, and 
pastors. In 1583 and 1584 he labored at a voluminous 
work on the ubiquity of Christ. In 1586 he disputed 
with Beza at the colloquy of Montbclliard, and died 
at Tubingen Jan. 7. 1590. He wrote more than one 
hundred and fifty different works, chiefly polemical 
—Mosheim, Ch. /ist. cent. xvi, pt. ii, ch. i, § 38-40; 
Niedner’s Zeitschrift, 1853, Heft iii; Herzog, Real- 
Encyklopidie, s. v. 


Andreae, AbrAuAM, Lutheran archbishop of Up- 
sala, a native of Angermannland, died in 1607. While 
rector of the university of Stockholm he offended King 
John, the son of Gustavus Wasa, who wished to re- 
establish the Roman Catholic Church in Sweden. In 
order to escape imprisonment he fled to Germany, 
where he spent thirteen years, during which time he 
published most of his works. In 1593, after the death 
of John, and during the absence of Sigismund, his suc- 
cessor, who was at the same time king of Poland, the 
Swedish clergy met at Upsal, resolved to maintain the 
Confession of Augsburg, and unanimously elected An- 
dreae archbishop. King John Sigismund, on his ar- 
rival at Stockholm, had to confirm the election, and 
he was crowned by Andreae. Duke Charles, the 
prince regent of Sweden, charged him with reorgan- 
izing the church affairs; but on the tour which he un- 
dertook to this end he raised the indignation of the 
people by his rigor, and incurred the displeasure of the 
regent. Being moreover accused of a secret under- 
standing with Sigismund, he was deprived of his office 
and imprisoned in the Castle of Gripsholm, where he 
died. Andreae wrote a work against the Adiaphorists 
(Forum Adiaphororum , Wittenberg, 1587, 8vo), with 
several other works. He also translated a commen- 
tary on Daniel by Draconitis, and published several 
works of his father-in-law, Laurentius Petri de Nerike. 
—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, ii, 574. 


Andreas Crerensis (Andrew of Crete), so called 
because he was archbishop of that island. Born at 
Damascus about 635, he embraced the monastic state 
at Jerusalem, for which reason he is sometimes styled 
Mierosolymitanus. He was a vehement antagonist of 
the Monothelites, was ordained deacon at Constanti- 
nople, and shortly after was made archbishop of Crete, 
which church he governed for many years, and died 
at Mitylene at the end of the seventh century. Be- 
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sides his sermons, homilies, and orations, he wrote 
many hymns, some of which are still sung in the 
Greek churches. The Greek Church commemorates 
him as a saint on July 4. His remains are gathered 
under the title Opera Gr. et Lat. cum notis Combefis, 
fol. (Paris, 1644).—Cave, Hist. Lit. anno 635; Landon, 
Eecles, Dict. i, 352. 


Andreas, archbishop of Crain in Austria, one of 
the forerunners of Luther, lived in the second half of 
Having been sent by the Em- 
peror Frederick III to Rome, he was scandalized at 
the manners of the Roman court. Andreas urged the 
necessity of a reform of the church upon the cardinals 
and the pope, who at first praised his zeal, but when 
Andreas became more urgent had him put in prison in 
1482. Uaving been liberated through the interyen- 
tion of Emperor Frederick III, he went to Basle, and 
attempted to convoke another general council. Pub- 
lic opinion and the universities showed to him a great 
deal of sympathy, but the pope excommunicated him 
and all who would give him an asylum. When the 
city of Basle refused to expe! Andreas, the papal leg- 
ate put it under the interdict, to which, however, no 
one paid any attention except the Carmelite monks, 
who on that account were refused any alms by the cit- 
izens, and nearly starved to death. After a long ne- 
gotiation between the pope and the emperor, Andreas 
was summoned to retract, and when he refused he was 
put in prison, where, after a few months, he was found 
hung, in 1484—on the same day, it is said, when Lu- 
ther was born. His body was put in a barrel, and, 
through the executioner, thrown into the Rhine.— 
Hoefer, Biog. Génerale. 


Andreids, or Andrea, JoHann VALENTIN, grand- 
son of James, was born at Herrenberg, Aug. 17, 1586. 
After completing his academic course at Tibingen, he 
travelled for some years as tutor. In 1614 he became 
deacon at Vaihingen, where he labored zealously six 
years as preacher and writer, directing his efforts 
mainly against formalism and mysticism. Himself 
a practical Christian, he mourned over the frivolous 


| learning and pedantry of the time, and directed his 


life and labors against it. But instead of attacking 
them in the usual way, he adopted wit and satire as 
his weapons. He wrote Menippus, sive Satyricorum 
dialogorum centuria against unpractical orthodoxy, and 
Alethea Exul against cabalistic theosophy. His Kama 
Fratermitatis Rose Crucis (1614), and Confvssio frater- 
nitatis R. C, (1615), were an ironical attack on the se- 
cret societies of his times. Those who did not under- 
stand the mystification ascribed to him the foundation 
of the Rosicrucians (q. v.). He wrote again, and book 
after book, to show that his first work was fictitious, 
and desiyned to teach a useful lesson; but nobody 
would believe him at first. But finally he was under- 
stood, and ‘‘no satire was probably ever attended with 
more beneficial results.’ His real object was to over- 
throw the idols of the time in literature and religion, 
and to bring the minds of men back to Christ; and no - 
writer of his time did more to accomplish this end. 
He removed to Calv in 1620, where, after the battle 
of Nordlingen, 1634, he Jost his library and other prop- 
erty. He died at Adelsberg, June 27, 1654. For a 
further account of him, see Hossbach, Andred& und sein 
Zeitalter (Berlin, 1819); Hurst, History of Rationalism, 
chap. i; Rheinwald, Andrew Vita ab ipso conscripta 
(Berl. 1849); Hase, Church History, § 380. 


An’drew (Avdpiac, manly), one of the twelve 
apostles. His name is of Greek origin (Athen. xv, 
675; vii, 312), but was in use among the later Jews 
(Josephus, Ant. xii, 2, 2; see Dio Cass. Ixvili, 82; 
comp. Diod. Sic. Excerpta Vat. p. 14, ed. Lips.), as 
appears from a passage quoted from the Jerusalem 
Talmud by Lightfoot (Zarmony, Luke v, 10). He 
was a native of the city of Bethsaida in Galilee (John 
i, 44), and brother of Simon Peter (Matt. iv, 18; x,. 
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2; John i, 41). He was at first a disciple of John the 
Baptist (John i, 39), and was led to receive Jesus as 
the Messiah in consequence of John’s expressly point- 
ing him out as ‘‘the Lamb of God” (John i, 86), A.D. 
26. His first care, after he had satisfied himself as to 
the validity of the claims of Jesus, was to bring to 
him his brother Simon. Neither of them, however, 
became at that time stated attendants on our Lord; 
for we find that they were still pursuing their occupa- 
tion as fishermen on the Sea of Galilee when Jesus, 
after John’s imprisonment, called them to follow him 
(Matt. iv, 18 sq.; Marki,16,17),A.D. 27. See Perrr. 
In two of the lists of the apostles (Matt. x, 2; Luke vi, 
13) he is named in the first pair with Peter, but in 
Mark iii, 18, in connection with Philip, and in Acts i, 
13, with James. In accompanying Jesus he appears 
as one of the confidential disciples (Mark xiii, 3; John 
vi, 8; xi, 22), but he is by no means to be confound- 
ed (as by Liitzelberger, Kirchl. Tradit. wiber Joh. p. 
199 sq.) with the beloved disciple of the fourth Gospel 
(see Liicke, Comm. wb. Joh. i, 653 sq.; Maier, Comm. 
zu Joh. i, 43 sq.). Very little is related of Andrew 
by any of the evangelists: the principal incidents in 
which his name occurs during the life of Christ are 
the feeding of the five thousand (John vi, 9), his in- 
troducing to our Lord certain Greeks who desired to 
see him (John xii, 22), and his asking, along with 
his brother Simon and the two sons of Zebedee, for a 
further explanation of what our Lord had said in ref- 
erence to the destruction of the temple (Mark xiii, 3). 
Of his subsequent history and labors we have no au- 
thentic record. Tradition assigns Scythia (Eusebius, 
iii, 1, 71), Greece (Theodoret, i, 1425 ; Jerome, Lp. 148 
ad Murc.), and, at a later date, Asia Minor, Thrace 
(Hippolytus, ii, 30), and elsewhere (Niceph. ii, 39), 
as the scenes of his ministry. It is supposed that he 
founded a church in Constantinople, and ordained 
Stachys (q. v.), named by Paul (Rom. xvi, 9), as its 
first bishop. At length, the tradition states, he came 
to Patre, a city of Achaia, where Aizeas, the procon- 
sul, enraged at his persisting to preach, commanded 
him to join in sacrifices to the heathen gods ; and upon 
the apostle’s refusal, he ordered him to be severely 
scourged and then crucified. To make his death the 
more lingering, he was fastened to the cross, not with 
nails, but with cords. Having hung two days, prais- 
ing God, and exhorting the spectators to the faith, he 
is said to have expired on the 30th of November, but 
in what year is uncertain. The cross is stated to have 
been of the form called Crum decussata (X), and com- 
monly known as ‘‘St. Andrew’s cross;” but this is 
doubted by some (see Lepsius, De cruce, i,7; Sagittar. 
De cruciatib. martyr. viii, 12). His relics, it is said, 


were afterward removed from Patre to Constantinople. | 


(Comp. generally Fabric. Cod. Apocryph. i, 456 sq. ; 
Salut. Lux Evang. p. 98 sq. ; Menolog. Grecor. i, 221 sq. ; 
Perionii Vit. Apostol. p. 82 sq.; Andr. de Sassy, An- 
dreas frater Petri, Par. 1646.) See ApostLer. 

An apocryphal book, bearing the title of ‘‘ The Acts 


of Andrew,” is mentioned by Eusebius (iii, 25), Epi- 


phanius (Her. xlvi, 1; xiii, 1), and others. It seems 
never to have been received except by some heretical 
sects, as the Encratites, Origenians, etc. (Fabric. Cod. 
Apocryph. ii, 747; Kleuker, Ueb. die Apocr. d. N. T. 
p. 831 sq.). This book, as well as a “Gospel of St. 
Andrew,” was declared apocryphal by the decree of 
Pope Gelasius (Jones, On the Canon, i, 179 sq.).  Tisch- 
endorf has published the Greek text of a work bear- 
ing the title ‘‘ Acts of Andrew,” and also of one entitled 
* Acts of Andrew and Matthew” (Acta Apostolorwn 
Apoerypha, Lpz. 1841). See Hammerschmid, Andreas 
descriptus (Prag. 1699); Hanke, De Andrea apostolo 
(Lips. 1698); Lemmius, Memoria Andree apostoli 
(Viteb. 1705); Woog, Presbyterorum et diaconorum 
Achaie de martyrio S. Andree cpistola (Lips. 1749). 
See Acts, spuRIOUS; GOSPELS, SPURIOUS. 
Andrew, bishop of Cxsarea, in Cappadocia, lived 
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at the close of the fifth century (according to others, 
toward the close of the ninth). See Arrras. He 
wrote in the Greek language a commentary on the 
Apocalypse, which was translated into Latin by Pelta- 
nus, and published under the title, Andrew, Cesaree 
Cappadocie Episcopi, Commentarii in Johannis Apostoli 
Apocalypsim (Ingolstadt, 1584, 4to). The original was 
published, with notes, at Heidelberg, in 1596 (fol.), and 
again, together with the works of Aretas and others, 
in 1862, at Paris (S. P. N. Andrea Cesare, etc. Opera, 
8vo). They also attribute to him a Therapeutica Spiri- 
tualis, which is to be found in manuscript at the library 
of Vienna. The work on the Apocalypse, which gives 
the views of Gregory, Cyril, Papias, Ireneus, Metho- 
dius, and Hippolytus, is of some importance for estab- 
lishing the canonicity of the Apocalypse.—Hoefer, 
Bwog. Gen. ii, 549; Rettig, Ueber Andreas und Aretas, 
in Stud. u. Krit. (1838, p.748); Lardner, Works, v,77-79. 


Andrew or Crete. Sce ANDREAS CRETENSIS. 


Andrew, archbishop of Crain. See ANpReAs. 


Andrewes, Lancetor, bishop of Winchester, 
was born in London 1555, educated at Merchant- 
Tailors’ School, whence he was remoyed to Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge. As divinity lecturer of Pembroke 
Hall, he delivered, in 1585, his well-known lectures on 
the Ten Commandments, which were first published in 
1642, and anew and complete edition in 1650. He 
afterward had the living of Alton, in Hampshire; 
then that of St. Giles’-without, Cripplegate, in Lon- 
don, and was made canon residentiary of St. Paul's, 
prebendary of Southwell, and master of Pembroke 
Hall. By King James I he was created, in 1605, bish- 
op of Chichester; then, in 1609, bishop of Ely; and 
lastly, in 1618, was translated to Winchester, which 
he held to the day of his death in 1626. His piety, 
learning, and acuteness are well known; and so char- 
itable was he, that in the last six years of his life he 
is said to have given, in private charity alone, £1300, 
a very large sum in those days. He translated the 
authorized version of the historical books of the Old 
Testament from Joshua to Chronicles. Casaubon, 
Cluverius, Grotius, Vossius, and other eminent schol- 
ars of the time, have all highly eulogized the exten- 
sive erudition of Bishop Andrewes, which was wont, 
it appears, to overflow in his conversation, as well 2s 
in his writings. He was also celebrated for his talent 
at repartee. He united to the purest conscientious- 
ness a considerable degree of courtly address, of which 
the following anecdote has been preserved as a curious 
/instance. Neale, bishop of Durham, and he, being 
one day at dinner in the palace, James surprised them 
| by suddenly putting this question, ‘‘ My lords, cannot 
I take my subjects’ money when I require it, without 
/all the formality of a grant by Parliament?’’ Bishop 
Neale immediately replied, ‘‘ God forbid, sire, but you 
should, You are the breath of our nostrils.” ‘* Well,” 
said James, turning to the bishop of Winchester, 
“what do you say?’ ‘Sire, I am not qualified to 
give an opinion in Parliamentary affairs,’’ was the 
evasive reply. ‘‘Come, now, Andrewes, no escape, 
|your opinion immediately,’ demanded the king. 
«Then, sire,’ answered he, ‘I think it perfectly law- 
ful to take my brother Neale’s, for he has offered it.” 

Bishop Andrewes was indisputably the most learned 
of his English contemporaries, excepting Usher, in the 
Fathers, ecclesiastical antiquities, and canonlaw. He 
was the head of that school which began to rise in 
Eneland in the 16th century, which appealed to an- 
| tiquity and history in defence of the faith of the 

Church of England in its conflicts with Rome. To 
|express his theological tenets briefly, he was of the 
| school which is generally called the school of Land, 
holding the doctrines of apostolic succession, that ‘the 
| true and real body of Christ is in the Eucharist.” He 
|wvas strongly opposed to the Puritans, who in turn 
| charged him with popery and superstition because of 
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the ornaments of his chapel, and the ceremonies there. 
He was a man of the most fervent devotion. Five 
hours every day did he dedicate almost entirely to de- 
votional exercises. Prayer might be said to be the 
very clement he breathed. During the illness that 
laid him on a bed of languishing and death, his voice 
was almost constantly heard pouring forth ejaculatory 
prayers; and when, through failure of strength, he 
could no longer articulate, his uplifted hands and 
eyes indicated the channel in which his unexpressed 
thoughts continued to flow. He died September 25, 
1626, at the age of seventy-one. is chief work is 
his Sermons, ninety-six in all, the best edition of 
which is that published in the Anglo-Catholic Library 
(Oxford, 5 vols. 8vo, 1841-43). 
Torti (Lond, 1609), being an answer to Bellarmine on 


King James’s Book concerning the Oath of Allegiance | 


(Oxford, 1851, 8vo); Preces Private (1048 ; and lately 
in English by the Rey. P. Hall, 1839); The Pattern 
of Catechistical Doctrine (Lond. 1650, fol. ; Oxf. 1846, 


dam posthuma (Lond. 1629, 4to; reprinted in Anglo- 
Catholic Library, Oxford, 1851, 8vo). 
Danbery published Seventeen Sermons of Andrewes, 
‘‘modernized for general readers’’ (Lond. 1821, 8vo). 


See Isaacson, Life of Bishop Andrewes; Cassan, Lives | 


of the Bishops of Winchester (London, 1827); Fuller, 
Church Iistory of Britain; British Critic, xxxi, 169; 


Darling, Cyclopedia Bibliographica, i, 78; Allibone, transferred the see of Abernethy to this city, and or- 


Dict. of Authors, i, 61. 


Andrews, Elisha, a Baptist minister, was born | 
He was con- | 
| keld, and Dumblane,” is Charles Wordsworth, D.D., 


at Middletown, Conn., Sept. 29, 1768. 
verted at an early age, and soon resolved to become a 
Baptist minister. THis opportunities of education were 


limited, but he made the most of them, and was occu- | 


pied as a teacher and surveyor, with occasional at- 
tempts at preaching, until he was ordained as pastor 
in Fairfax, Vt., in 1793. 


in the same state; Templeton, Mass., in which region 
ne is still remembered as the ‘‘ apostle of the Baptists ;”’ 
Hinsdale, N. H.; the region west of Lake Champlain ; 
Princeton; Leominster; South Gardiner and Royal- 
ston. Amid all his labors, his desire for study was 
irrepressible, and he mastered Greek, Hebrew, and 
German. In January, 1833, he had an attack of pa- 
ralysis, and a second in 1834, which disabled him al- 
most wholly. He died Feb. 3, 1840. 
published several essays, tracts, and sermons; also 


The Moral Tendencies of Universalism (18mo) ; Review | 


of Winchester on universal Restoration ; Vindication of 
the Baptists 12mo).—Sprague, Annals, vi, 268. 


Andrews, Jedediah, the first Presbyterian min- 
ister in Pennsylvania, was born at Hingham, Mass., 
in 1674, graduated at Harvard 1695, and settled in 
1698 at Philadelphia, where he was ordained in 1701. 
In the division of the church in 1744, Mr. Andrews re- 
mained with the Old Side, 
life he was suspended for immorality, but afterward 
restored, He died in 1747.—Sprague, Annals, iii, 10. 

Andrews, Lorin, LL.D., president of Kenyon 
College, Ohio, was born in Ashland Co., Ohio, April 
1, 1819. He was educated at Kenyon College. 
leaving college, he became a teacher, and was engaged 
in various educational positions of importance until 
1854, when he was elected president of Kenyon Col- 
leze. The college was then at its lowest ebb. There 
were scarcely thirty students, and but a remnant of a 
faculty. Yet in six years of his administration the 
number of students grew to 250, the faculty was en- 
Jarged, and new buildings added. When the war of 
the Rebellion broke out in 1861, “ President Andrews 
felt it to be his duty to come forward with all his en- 
ergies and influence in support of the government. 
He raised a company at Knox County, of which he 


He also wrote Tortura | 


He labored successively in | 
Hopkinton, N. H.; Nottingham West (now Hudson), | 


Mr. Andrews | 


Toward the close of his | 


On | 
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was made captain; and afterward was elected colonel 
of the 4th Ohio Regiment. His first post was at Camp 
Dennison, from whence he was ordered with his regi- 
ment to Virginia. After fatiguing service on the 
field, he was stationed at Oakland, where he remained 
on duty until the end of August. But the great ex- 
posure to which he was subjected, wore so much on 
his health that he was prostrated with camp fever. 
He was ordered at once to proceed home, and arrived 
there only to be placed on the bed from which he never 
rose. He died at Gambier, September 18, 1861. A 


| large part of his activity had been devoted to the com- 
/mon school system of Ohio; and its present excellence 


is largely due to his labors. Eminent as a teacher, 
orator, and college officer, he crowned the glory of an 
active and faithful life by a patriotic and glorious death 
for his country.”—£pisccpal Recorder, Nov. 28, 1861. 
Andrew’s, St., SEE AND UNIVeERsITy OF, county 
of Fife, Scotland. The legendary story is that ‘‘ Reg- 


ulus, a Greek monk of Patrew, in Achaia, warned b 
8vo0); Posthumous and Orphan Lectures, delivered at St. | : : ; f 


Paul’s and St. Giles’ (Lond. 1657, fol.) ; Opuscula que- | 


a vision, carried with him in a ship the relics of St. 
Andrew. After long storms the ship was wrecked 


; near the place where the city of St. Andrew’s now 


The Rev. C. | 


stands; Regulus and his company escaped, and brought 
This was in the time of Her- 
gustus, king of the Picts (about the year 370), who 
erected a church there, afterward called the church of 
St. Regulus, or St. Rule’s church, the ruins of which 
still remain. Kenneth, 3d king of the Scots (t 994), 


dered it to be called the church of St. Andrew, and the 
bishop thereof was styled Maximus Scotorum Episco- 
pus.” The present incumbent of ‘‘ St. Andrew's, Dun- 


consecrated in 1852. The University, the oldest in 
Scotland, was founded by Bishop Wardlaw in 1410. It 
consists of the United College of St. Salvador, founded 
by Bishop Kennedy in 1456, and St. Leonard, founded 
in 1512; and St. Mary’s College, founded by Beaton 
in 1537. The education in the latter is exclusively 
theological, The number of chairs in the colleges 
which constitute the university is 14, and the attend- 
ance of late years has been rather less than 200. Here, 
in the centre of the papal jurisdiction in Scotland, the 
Reformation first made its appearance; Scotland’s 
proto-martyr, Patrick Hamilton, suffered here in 1527, 


| and George Wishart in 1546, and here John Knox first 


opened his lips as a preacher of the Reformed faith.— 
Chambers, Encyclopedia; Landon, Eccl. Dict. i, 358. 

Andronicians, followers of a certain Andronicus, 
who taught the errors of Severus. They believed the 
upper part of the woman to be the creation of God, 
and the lower part the work of the devil.—Epiph. 
Heres. xiv; Landon, Icc/, Dictionary, s. v. 


Androni’cus (Avdodrixoc, man-conquering), the 
name (frequent among the Greeks) of several men in 
Scripture history. 

1. An officer left as viceroy (Oradeydpevoc, 2 Mace. 
iv, 31) in Antioch by Antiochus Epiphanes during his 
absence (B.C. 171). Menelaus availed himself of the 
opportunity to secure his good offices by offering him 
some golden vessels which he had taken from the 
temple. When Onias III (q. v.) was certainly as- 
sured that the sacrilege had been committed, he sharp- 
ly reproved Menelaus for the crime, having previously 
taken refuge in the sanctuary of Apollo and Artemis 
at Daphne. At the instigation of Menelaus, Androni- 
cus induced Onias to leave the sanctuary, and imme- 
diately put him to death in prison (wapéxAeev, 2 
Mace. iy, 34?), This murder excited general indig- 
nation; and on the return of Antiochus, Andronicus 
was publicly degraded and executed (2 Macc. iy, 30- 
38), B.C. 169. Josephus places the death of Onias 
before the high-priesthood of Jason (Ané. xii, 5,1), and 
omits all mention of Andronicus; but there is not suf- 
ficient reason to doubt the truthfulness of the narra- 
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tive in 2 Mace., as Wernsdorf has done (De fide libr. 
Mace. p. 90 sq.).—Smith, s. v. 

2. Another officer of Antiochus Epiphanes who was 
left by him on Gerizim (2 Mace. v, 23), probably in 
occupation of the temple there. As the name was 
common, it seems unreasonable to identify this gen- 
eral with the former one, and so to introduce a contra- 
diction into the history (Ewald, Gesch. d. Volkes Isr. 
iy, 335 n.; comp. Grimm, 2 Mace. iv, 38). He was 
possibly the same with the Andronicus, son of Messa- 
lamus, mentioned by Josephus (Ant. xiii, 3, 4) as hay- 
ing convinced Ptolemy (Philometor) of the orthodoxy 
of the temple at Jerusalem in opposition to that of 
the Samaritans. 

3. A Jewish Christian, the kinsman and fellow- 
prisoner of Paul, who speaks of him as having been 
converted to Christianity before himself, and as now 
enjoying the high regards of the apostles for his use- 
fulness (Rom. xvi, 7), A.D. 55. According to Hip- 
polytus, he became bishop of Pannonia; according to 
Dorotheus, of Spain. See the treatises of Bose, De 
Andronico et Junio (Lips. 1742); Orlog, De Romanis 
quibus Paulus epistolam misit (Hafn. 1722). 

Andronicus, See ANDRONICIANS. 

Andrus, Luman, a pious and devoted Methodist 
preacher, born in Litchfield, Ct., 1778, and entered 
the ministry in 1810, laboring effectively in Connecti- 
cut and New York until superannuated in 1834. He 
died in 1852. 

Anecddta (avixdora, not given out), a term ap- 
plied to the unpublished works of ancient writers. 
Thus Muratori entitles the works of the Greek fa- 
thers which he gathered from various libraries, and 
published for the first time, Anecdota Greca. Mar- 
tene styles his work of a similar nature Thesaurus 
Anecdotorum Novus. 

A’nem (Heb. Anem’, 622, two fountains; Sept. 
"Ava v. xr. Aivay), a Levitical city with ‘ suburbs,” 
in the tribe of Issachar, assigned to the Gershonites, 
and mentioned in connection with Ramoth (1 Chron. 
vi, 73). It is called EN-GANNiM (q. v.) in Josh. xix, 
ZU XI, 20. 

A’ner (Heb. Aner’, 133, perhaps a boy), the name 
of a man and of a place. 

1. Gept. A’vay.) A Canaanitish chief in the 
neighborhood of Hebron, who, with two others, Eshcol 
and Mamre, joined his forces with those ot Abraham 
in pursuit of Chedorlaomer and his allies, who had pil- 
laged Sodom and carried Lot away captive (Gen. xiv, 
13, 24), B.C. cir. 2080. These chiefs did not, how- 
ever, imitate the disinterested conduct of the patriarch, 
but retained their portion of the spoil. See Abra- 
HAM. 

2. (Sept. Evijp v. r. ’Avap.) A city of Manasseh, 
given to the Levites of Kohath’s family (1 Chron. vi, 
70). Gesenius supposes this to be the same with the 
TAANACH (q. v.) of Judg. i, 27, or TANACH (Josh. 
XX, 25). 

An’ethothite, An’etothite, less correct forms 
of Anglicizing the word ANaTHoTHITE. See ANA- 
THoTH. The variations in the orthography of the 
name, both in Hebrew and the A. V., should be noticed. 
1. The city: In 1 Kings ii, 26, and Jer. xxxii, 9, it is 
mp2, and similarly in 2 Sam. xxiii, 27, with the arti- 
cle; Anathoth. 2. The citizens: Anethothite, 2 Sam. 
xxiii, 27; Anetothite, 1 Chron. xxvii, 12; Antothite, 
1 Chron. xi, 28; xii, 3. ‘Jeremiah of Anathoth,” 
Jer. xxix, 27, should be “‘ Jeremiah the Anathothite.” 

Anéthum. See ANIsE. 

Angareuo (dyyapetw, to impress ; Vulg. angario; 
Matt. v, 41; Mark xv, 21), translated ‘‘compel” (q. v.) 
in the Auth. Vers., is a word of Persian, or rather 
of Tatar origin, signifying to compel to serve as an 
ayyapoc or mounted courier (Xenoph. Cyrop. viii, 
6,17 and 18; Athen. iii, 94, 122; Asch. Agam, 282; 
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Pers. 217; Plut. De Alex. p. 326). The word ankarié 
or angharié, in Tatar, means compulsory work with- 
out pay. Herodotus (viii, 98) describes the system 
of the dyyapeia. He says that the Persians, in order 
to make all haste in carrying messages, haye relays of 
men and horses stationed at intervals, who hand the 
dispatch from one to another without interruption 
either from weather or darkness, in the same way as 
the Greeks in their Aapradnpopia. This horse-post 
the Persians called dyyapyjiov. In order to effect the 
object, license was given to the couriers by the goy- 
ernment to press into the service men, horses, and 
eyen vessels (comp. Esth. viii, 14). Hence the word 
came to signify “‘ press,” and ayyapeia is explained by 
Suidas (Lez. s. v.) as signifying to extort public sery- 
ice. Persian supremacy introduced the practice and 
the name into Palestine; and Lightfoot (On Matt. v, 
41) says the Talmudists used to call any oppressive 
service NIN (see Buxtorf, Lew. Talm. col. 131). 
Among the proposals made by Demetrius Soter to 
Jonathan the high-priest, one was that the beasts of 
the Jews should not be taken (ayyapeveoSar) for the 
public use (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 2, 3). The system 
was also adopted by the Romans, and thus the word 
“ angario” came into use in later Latin. Pliny (/p. 
x, 14, 121, 122) alludes to the practice of thus expe- 
diting public dispatches. Chardin (Travels, p. 257) 
and other travellers (e. g. Col. Cambell, Zrav. pt. ii, 
p- 92 sq.) make mention of it. The dyyapor were also 
called dordvdat (Stephens, Thesaur. Gr. p. ceclxxix). 
The word is also applied to the imposition of our Say- 
iour’s cross upon Simon the Cyrenian (Matt. xxvii, 32). 
See Kuinél, Comment. on Matt. v, 41, and the litera- 
ture there referred to; Rawlinson’s Herodotus, iv, 285. 


Angel (dyyeXoc, used in the Sept. and New Test. 
for the Hebrew 8272, malak'), a word signifying both 
in Hebrew and Greek a messenger (q. v.), and therefore 
used to denote whatever God employs to execute his 
purposes, or to manifest his presence or his power ; hence 
often with the addition of M73, Jehovah, or DUTP, 
Elohim. In later books the word B°WP, kedoshim’, 
holy ones, ot yor, is used as an equivalent term. In 
some passages it occurs in the sense of an ordinary 
messenger (Job i, 14; 1 Sam. xi, 3; Luke vii, 4; ix, 
52); in others it is applied to prophets (Isa. xliii, 19; 
Hag. i, 13; Mal. iii); to priests (Eccl. v, 5; Mal. ii, 
7); to ministers of the New Testament (Rev. i, 20). 
It is also applied to impersonal agents; as to the pil- 
lar of cloud (Exod. xiv, 19); to the pestilence (2 Sam. 
xxiv, 16, 17; 2 Kings xix, 30); to the winds (‘‘ who 
maketh the winds his angels,” Psa. civ, 4): so like- 
wise plagues generally are called “‘ evil angels” (Psa. 
xxviii, 49), and Paul calls his thorn in the flesh an 
“‘ angel of Satan” (2 Cor. xii, 7). 

But this name is more eminently and distinctly ap- 
plied to certain spiritual beings or heavenly intelli- 
gences, employed by God as the ministers of his will, 
and usually distinguished as angels of God or angels of 
Jehovah. In this case the name has respect to their 
official capacity as ‘‘ messengers,” and not to their na- 
ture or condition. The term ‘‘spirit,” on the other 
hand (in Greek rvetpia, in Hebrew 15), has reference 
to the nature of angels, and characterizes them as in- 
corporeal and invisible essences. When, therefore, 
the ancient Jews called angels spirets, they did not 
mean to deny that they were endued with bodies. 
When they affirmed that angels were incorporeal, 
they used the term in the sense in which it was un- 
derstood by the ancients; that is, free from the im- 
purities of gross matter. This distinction between ‘‘a 
natural body” and ‘‘a spiritual body” is indicated 
by Paul (1 Cor. xv, 44); and we may, with suflicient 
safety, assume that angels are spiritual bodies, rather 
than pure spirits in the modern acceptation of the 
word. (See Ode, De Angelis, Tr. ad Rh. 1739.) 
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It is disputed whether the term Elohim (q. v.) is 
ever applied to angels ; but in Psa. viii, 5, and xevii, 
7, the word is rendered by angels in the Sept. and oth- 
er ancient versions ; and both these texts are so cited 
in Heb. i, 6; ii, 7, that they are called Sons of God. 
But there are many passages in which the expression, 
the ‘‘angel of God,” ‘the angel of Jehovah,” is cer- 
tainly used for a manifestation of God himself. This 
is especially the case in the earlier books of the Old 
Testament, and may be seen at once by a comparison 
of Gen. xxii, 11 with 12, and of Exod. iii, 2 with 6 
and 14, where He who is called the ‘‘ angel of God” in 
one verse is called ‘‘ God,” and even ‘‘Jebovah,” in 
those that follow, and accepts the worship due to 
God alone (contrast Rey. xix, 10; xxi, 9). See also 
Gen. xvi, 7, 18; xxi, 11, 135 xlviii, 15, 16; Num. 
xxii, 22, 32, 35; and comp. Isa. Ixiii, 9 with Exod. 
xxxiii, 14, etc., etc. The same expression, it seems, 
is used by Paul in speaking to heathens (see Acts 
XXvili, 23; comp. with xxiii, 11). More remarkably, 
the word ‘‘ Elohim” is applied in Psa. 1xxxii, 6, to 
* those who judge in God’s name. 

It is to be observed also that, side by side with these 
expressions, we read of God's being manifested in the 
form of man; e. g. to Abraham at Mamre (Gen. xviii, 2, 
22; comp. xix, 1); to Jacob at Penuel (Gen. xxxii, 24, 
30); to Joshua at Gilgal (Josh. vy, 18,15), etc. It is 
hardly to be doubted that both sets of passages refer to 
the same kind of manifestation of the Divine Presence. 
This being the case, since we know that ‘‘no man 
hath seen God” (the Father) ‘‘at any time,” and that 
‘the only-begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath revealed him” (John i, 18), the inev- 
itable inference is that by the ‘‘Angel of the Lord” in 
such passages is meant He who is from the beginning, 
the ‘‘ Word,” i. e. the Manifester or Revealer of God. 
These appearances are evidently “‘ foreshadowings of 
the incarnation” (q. v.). By these God the Son man- 
ifested himself from time to time in that human na- 
ture which he united to the Godhead forever in the 
virgin’s womb. See JEHOVAH. 

This conclusion is corroborated by the fact that the 
phrases used as equivalent to the word ‘‘ angels” in 
Scripture, viz., the ‘‘sons of God,” or even in poetry, 
the ‘‘ gods” (Elohim), the ‘‘ holy ones,” etc., are names 
which, in their full and proper sense, are applicable 
only to the Lord Jesus Christ. As He is ‘the Son of 
God,” so also is He the ‘‘ angel” or ‘‘messenger”’ of 
the Lord. Accordingly, it is to his incarnation that all 
angelic ministration is distinctly referred, as to a cen- 
tral truth, by which alone its nature and meaning 
can be understood (comp. John i, 51, with Gen. xxviii, 
11-17, especially ver.13). (See an anon. work, Angels, 
Cherubim, and Gods, Lond. 1861.) See Locos. 

I. Their Existence and Orders.—In the Scriptures 
we have frequent notices of spiritual intelligences ex- 
isting in another state of being, and constituting a ce- 
lestial family or hierarchy, over which Jehovah pre- 
sides. The Bible does not, however, treat of this mat- 
ter professedly and as a doctrine of religion, but mere- 
ly adverts to it incidentally as a fact, without furnish- 
ing any details to gratify curiosity. The practice of 
the Jews of referring to the agency of angels every 
manifestation of the greatness and power of God has 
led some to contend that angels have no real existence, 
but are mere personifications of unknown powers of 
nature; and we are reminded that, in like manner, 
among the Gentiles, whatever was wonderful, or 
strange, or unaccountable, was referred by them to 
the agency of some one of their gods. It may be ad- 
mitted that the passages in which angels are described 
as speaking and delivering messages might be inter- 
preted of forcible or apparently supernatural sugges- 
tions to the mind, but they are sometimes represented as 
performing acts which are wholly inconsistent with this 
notion (Gen. xvi, 7,12; Judg. xiii, 1-21; Matt. xxviii, 
2-4); and other passages (e. g. Matt. xxii, 30; Heb. i, 4 
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cq.) would be without force or meaning if angels had 
no real existence. (See Winer’s Zeitschr. 1827, ii.) 


That these superior beings are very numerous is ev- 
ident from the following expressions: Dan. vii, 10, 
‘thousands of thousands,” and ‘‘ ten thousand times 
ten thousand ;” Matt. xxvi, 53, ‘‘ more than twelve le- 
gions of angels ;” Luke ii, 13, ‘‘ multitude of the heay- 
enly host ;”’ Heb. xii, 22, 23, ‘‘ myriads of angels.” It 
is probable, from the nature of the case, that among 
so great a multitude there may be different grades and 
classes, and even natures—ascending from man to- 
ward God, and forming a chain of being to fill up the 
vast space between the Creator and man, the lowest 
of his intellectual creatures. Accordingly, the Scrip- 
ture describes angels as existing in a society composed 
of members of unequal dignity, power, and excellence, 
and as having chiefs and rulers. It is admitted that 
this idea is not clearly expressed in the books composed 
before the Babylonish captivity ; but it is developed in 
the books written during the exile and afterward, es- 
pecially in the writings of Daniel and Zechariah. In 
Zech. i, 11, an angel of the highest order, one who 
stands before God, appears in contrast with angels of 
an inferior class, whom he employs as his messengers 
and agents (comp. iii, 7). In Dan. x, 13, the appella- 
tion ‘one of the chief princes” (j7N7 7“), and in 
xii, 1, ‘‘the great prince” (hartal “zm, are given to 
Michael. The Grecian Jews rendered this appellation 
by the term apyayyedoc, archangel (q. v.), which oc- 


curs in the New Test. (Jude 9; 1 Thess. iv, 16). The 
names of several of them even are given. See Ga- 


BRIEL, MIcHaEtL, etc. The opinion, therefore, that 
there were various orders of angels was not peculiar to 
the Jews, but was held by Christians in the time of 
the apostles, and is mentioned by the apostles them- 
selves. The distinct divisions of the angels, according 
to their rank in the heavenly hierarchy, however, which 
we find in the writings of the Jater Jews, were almost 
or wholly unknown in the apostolical period. The ap- 
pellations apyai, tovctar, Cuvapec, Opérvot, evprérn- 
Tec, are, indeed, applied in Eph. i, 21; Col. i, 16, and 
elsewhere, to the angels; not, however, to them ex- 
clusively, or with the intention of denoting their par- 
ticular classes; but to them in common with all beings 
possessed of might and power, visible as well as inyis- 
ible, on earth as well as in heaven. (See Henke’s 
Magaz. 1795, iii; 1796, vi.) See PRINcIPALITY. 

If. Their Nature—They are termed ‘‘spirits” (as 
in Heb. i, 14), although this word is applied more com- 
monly not so much to themselves as to their power 
dwelling in man (1 Sam. xviii, 10; Matt. viii, 16, ete. 
etce.). The word is the same as that used of the soul 
of man when separate from the bedy (Matt. xiv, 26; 
Luke xxiv, 37, 39; 1 Pet. iii, 19); but, since it prop- 
erly expresses only that supersensuous and rational 
element of man’s nature, which is in him the image 
of God (see John iv, 24), and by which he has com- 
munion with God (Rom. viii, 16); and since, also, we 


are told that there is a ‘‘ spiritual body” as well as a’ 


“natural (luyucdy) body” G Cor. xv, 44), it does not 
assert that the angelic nature is incorporeal. The con- 
trary seems expressly implied by the words in which 
our Lord declares that, after ihe Resurrection, men 
shall be “like the angels” ((cayyeXou) (Luke xx, 36); 
because (as is elsewhere said, Phil. iii, 21) their bodies, 
as well as their spirits, shall have been made entirely 
like His. It may also be noticed that the glorious 
appearance ascribed to the angels in Scripture (as in 
Dan. x. 6) is the same as that which shone out in our 
Lord’s Transfiguration, and in which John saw Him 
clothed in heaven (Rey. i, 14-16); and moreover, 
that wheneyer angels have been made manifest to 
man, it has always been in human form (as in Gen. 
xviii, xix; Luke xxiv, 4; Acts i, 10, ete. etc.). The 
very fact that the titles ‘“‘sons of God” (Job i, 6 
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xxxviii, 7; Dan. iii, 25, comp. with 28), and “gods”. 
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(Psa. viii, 5; xevii, 7), applied to them, are also given 
to men (see Luke iii, 38; Psa. 1xxxii, 6, and comp. 
our Lord’s application of this last passage in John x, 
84-37), points in the same way to a difference only of 
degree and an identity of kind between the human 
and the angelic nature. The angels are therefore re- 
vealed to us as beings, such as man might be and will 
be when the power of ‘sin and death is removed, par- 
taking in their measure of the attributes of God, 
Truth, Purity, and Love, because always beholding 
His face (Matt. xviii, 10), and therefore being ‘‘ made 
like Him” (1 John iii, 2). This, of course, implies 
finiteness, and therefore (in the strict sense) ‘‘ imper- 
fection” of nature, and constant progress, both moral 
and intellectual, through all eternity. Such imper- 
fection, contrasted with the infinity of God, is express- 
ly ascribed to them in Job iy, 18; Matt. xxiv, 36; 1 
Pet. i, 12; and it is this which emphatically points 
them out to us as creatures, fellow-servants of man, 
and therefore incapable of usurping the place of 
gods. ‘This finiteness of nature implies capacity of 
temptation (see Butler’s Anal. pt. i, c. 5), and accord- 
ingly we hear of ‘‘fallen angels.” Of the nature of 
their temptation and the circumstances of their fall 
we know absolutely nothing. All that is certain is, 
that they ‘‘left their first estate” (rijy éavray apyny), 
and that they are now “angels of the devil” (Matt. 
xxv, 41; Rev. xii, 7, 9), partaking therefore of the 
falsehood, uncleanness, and hatred, which are his pe- 
culiar characteristics (John viii, 44). All that can be 
conjectured must be based on the analogy of man’s 
own temptation and fall. On the other hand, the 
title especially assizned to the angels of God, that of 
the ‘‘ holy ones” (see Dan. iv, 13, 23; viii, 13; Matt. 
xxv. 31), is precisely the one which is given to those 
men who are renewed in Christ’s image, but which be- 
longs to them in actuality and in perfection only here- 
after. (Comp. Heb. ii, 10; v, 9; xii, 23.) Its use 
evidently implies that the angelic probation is over, 
and their crown of glory won. 

In the Scriptures angels appear with bodies, and in 
the human form; and no intimation is any where given 
that these bodies are not real, or that they are only 
assumed for the time and then laid aside. It was 
manifest, indeed, to the ancients that the matter of 
these bodies was not like that of their own, inasmuch 
as angels could make themselves visible and vanish 
again from their sight. But this experience would 
suggest no doubt of the reality of their bodies; it 
would only intimate that they were not composed of 
gross matter. After his resurrection, Jesus often ap- 
peared to his disciples, and vanished again before 
them; yet they never doubted that they saw the same 
body which had been crucified, although they must 
have perceived that it had undergone an important 
change. The fact that angels always appeared in the 
human form does not, indeed, prove that they really 
have this form, but that the ancient Jews believed 
so. ‘That which is not pure spirit must have some 
form or other; and angels may have the human form, 
but other forms are possible. See Currus. 

The question as to the food of angels has been very 
much discussed. If they do eat, we can know noth- 
ing of their actual food; for the manna is manifestly 


called ‘‘ angels’ food” (Psa. Ixxviii, 25; Wisd. xvi, | 


20) merely by way of expressing its excellence. The 
only real question, therefore, is whether they feed at 
all or not. We sometimes find angels, in their terrene 
manifestations, eating and drinking (Gen. xviii, 8 ; 
xix, 3); but in Judg. xiii, 15, 16, the angel who ap- 
peared to Manoah declined, in a very pointed manner, 
to accept his hospitality. The manner in which the 
Jews obviated the apparent discrepancy, and the sense 
in which they understood such passages, appear from 
the apocryphal book of Tobit (xii, 19), where the 
anzel is made to say, ‘‘It seems to you, indeed, as 
though I did eat and drink with you; but I use in- 
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visible food which no man can see.” This intimates 
that they were supposed to simulate when they ap- 
peared to partake of man’s food, but that yet they 
had food of their own, proper to their natures. Mil- 
ton, who was deeply read in the ‘‘ angelic” literature, 
derides these questions (Par. Lost, v, 433-439). But 
if angels do not need food; if their spiritual bodies are 
inherently imcapable of waste or death, it seems not 
likely that they gratuitously perform an act design- 
ed, in all its known relations, to promote growth, to 
repair waste, and to sustain existence. 

The passage already referred to in Matt. xxii, 30, 
teaches by implication that there is no distinction of 
sex among the angels. The Scripture never makes 
mention of female angels. The Gentiles had their 
male and female divinities, who were the parents of 
other gods, and Gesenius (Thes. Heb. s. v. }3, 12) in- 
sists that the ‘sons of God” spoken of in Gen. vi, 2, 
as the progenitors of the giants, were angels. But in 
the Scriptures the angels are all males; and they ap- 
pear to be so represented, not to mark any distinction 
of sex, but because the masculine is the more honor- 
able gender. Angels are never described with marks 
of age, but sometimes with those of youth (Mark xvi, 
5). The constant absence of the features of age indi- 
cates the continual vigor and freshness of immortali- 
ty. The angels never die (Luke xx, 36). But no 
being besides God himself has essential immortality 
(1 Tim. vi, 16); every other being, therefore, is mor- 
tal in itself, and can be immortal only by the will of 
God. Angels, consequently, are not eternal, but had 
a beginning. As Moses gives no account of the cre- 
ation of angels in his description of the origin of the 
world, although the circumstance would have been too 
important for omission had it then taken place, there 
is no doubt that they were called into being before, 
probably very long before the acts of creation which 
it was the object of Moses to relate. See Sons or Gop. 

That they are of superhuman intelligence is implied 
in Mark xiii, 32: ‘‘ But of that day and hour knoweth 
no man, not even the angels in heaven.” That their 
power is great may be gathered from such expressions 
as ‘‘mighty angels” (2 Thess. i, 7); ‘‘ angels, power- 
ful in strength” (Psa. ciii, 20); ‘‘ angels who are great- 
er [than man] in power and might.” The moral per- 
fection of angels is shown by such phrases as ‘‘ holy 
angels” (Luke ix, 26); ‘‘the elect angels” (2 Tim. v, 
21). Their felicity is beyond question in itself, but 
is evinced by the passage (Luke xx, 36) in which the 
blessed in the future world are said to be (oayyeXou, 
cai viot Tov Yeou, ‘like unto the angels, and sons of 
God.” (See Timpson, Angels of God, Lond. 1837.) 

Ill. Their Functions.—Of their office in heaven we 
have, of course, only vague prophetic glimpses (as in 
1 Kings xxii, 19; Isa. vi, 1-3; Dan. vii, 9, 10; Rev. 
vi, 11, etc.), which show us nothing but a never-ceas- 
ing adoration, proceeding from the vision of God. 
Their office toward man is far more fully described to 
us. (See Whately, Angels, Lond. 1851, Phil. 1856.) 

1. They are represented as being, in the widest 
sense, agents of God’s providence, natural and super- 
natural, to the body and to the soul. Thus the opera~ 
tions of nature are spoken of, as under angelic guid- 
ance fulfilling the will of God. Not only is this the 
case in poetical passages, such as Psa. civ, 4 (com- 
mented upon in Heb. i, 7), where the powers of air 
and fire are referred to them, but in the simplest prose 
history, as where the pestilences which slew the first- 
born (Exod. xii, 23; Heb. xi, 28), the disobedient peo- 
ple in the wilderness (1 Cor. x, 10), the Israelites in 
the days of David (2 Sam. xxiv, 16; 1 Chron. xxi, 
16), and the army of Sennacherib (2 Kings xix, 35), 
as also the plague which cut off Herod (Acts xii, 23), 
are plainly spoken of as the work of the “ Angel of 
the Lord.” Nor can the mysterious declarations of 
the Apocalypse, by far the most numerous of all, be 
resolyed by honest interpretation into mere poetical 
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imagery. (See especially Rev. viii and ix.) It is 
evident that angelic agency, like that of man, does 
not exclude the action of secondary, or (what are call- 
ed) ‘‘natural” causes, or interfere with the directness 
and universality of the providence of God. ‘The per- 
sonifications of poetry and legends of mythology are 
obscure witnesses of its truth, which, however, can 
rest only on the revelations of Scripture itself. 

2. More particularly, however, angels are spoken 
of as ministers of what is commonly called the ‘‘su- 
pernatural,” or, perhaps, more correctly, the ‘‘ spirit- 
ual” providence of God; as agents in the great scheme 
of the spiritual redemption and sanctification of man, 
of which the Bible is the record. The representations 
of them are different in different books of Scripture, 
in the Old Testament and in the New; but the rea- 
sons of the differences are to be found in the differ- 
ences of scope attributable to the books themselves. 
As different parts of God’s providence are brought out, 
so also arise different views of His angelic ministers. 

(1.) In the Book of Job, which deals with ‘* Natural 
Religion,” they are spoken of but vaguely, as sur- 
rounding God’s throne above, and rejoicing in the com- 
pletion of His creative work (Job i, 6; ii, 1; xxxviii, 
7). No direct and visible appearance to man is even 
hinted at. (See Rawson, Holy Angels, N. Y. 1858.) 

(2.) In the Book of Genesis there is no notice of 
angelic appearances till after the call of Abraham. 
Then, as the book is the history of the chosen family, 
so the angels mingle with and watch over its family 
life, entertained by Abraham and by Lot (Gen. xviii, 
xix), guiding Abraham’s servant to Padan-Aram 
(xxiv, 7, 40), seen by the fugitive Jacob at Bethel 
(xxviii, 12), and welcoming his return at Mahanaim 
(xxxii, 1). Their ministry hallows domestic life, in 
its trials and its blessings alike, and is closer, more 
familiar, and less awful than in after times. (Con- 
trast Gen. xviii with Judg. vi, 21, 22; xiii, 16, 22.) 

(3.) In the subsequent history, that of a chosen 
nation, the angels are represented more as ministers 
of wrath and mercy, messengers of a King, than as 
common children of the One Father. It is, moreover, 
» to be observed that the records of their appearance 
belong especially to two periods, that of the judges 
and that of the captivity, which were transition pe- 
riods in Israelitish history, the former destitute of di- 
rect revelation or prophetic guidance, the latter one 
of special trial and unusual contact with heathenism. 
During the lives of Moses and Joshua there is no record 
of the appearance of created angels, and only obscure 
references to angels at all. In the Book of Judges 
angels appear to rebuke idolatry (ii, 1-4), to call Gideon 
(vi, 11, ete.), and consecrate Samson (xiii, 3, etc.) to 
the work of deliverance. 

(4.) The prophetic office begins with Samuel, and 
immediately angelic guidance is withheld, except 
when needed by the prophets themselves (1 Kings 
xix, 5; 2 Kings vi, 17). During the prophetic and 
kingly period angels are spoken of only (as noticed 
above) as ministers of God in the operations of nature. 
But in the captivity, when the Jews were in the pres- 
ence of foreign nations, each claiming its tutelary dei- 
ty, then to the prophets Daniel and Zechariah angels 
are revealed in a fresh light, as watching, not only 
over Jerusalem, but also over heathen kingdoms, un- 
der the providence, and to work out the designs, of 
the Lord. (See Zech. passim, and Dan. iv, 13, 23; x, 
10, 13, 20, 21, etc.) In the whole period they, as truly 
as the prophets and kings, are God’s ministers, watch- 
ing over the national life of the subjects of the Great 
King. (See Heigel, De angelv federis, Jen. 1660.) 

(5.) The Incarnation marks a new epoch of angelic 
ministration. ‘ 7’he Angel of Jehovah,” the Lord of 
all created angels, having now descended from heaven 
to earth, it was natural that His servants should con- 
tinue to do Him service here. Whether to predict 
and glorify His birth itself (Matt. i, 20; Luke i, ii), 
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to minister to Him after His temptation and agony, 
(Matt. iv, 11; Luke xxii, 43), or to declare His res- 
urrection and triumphant ascension (Matt. xxviii, 2; 
John xx, 12; Acts i, 10, 11), they seem now to be in- 
deed “ascending and descending on the Son of Man,” 
almost as though transferring to earth the ministra- 
tions of heaven. It is clearly seen that whatever 
was done by them for men in earlier days was but 
typical of and flowing from their service to Him. 
(See Psa. xci, 11; comp. Matt. iv, 6.) 

(6.) The New Testament is the history of the Church 
of Christ, every member of which is united to Him. 
Accordingly, the angels are revealed now as ‘‘ minis- 
tering spirits” to each individual member of Christ for 
his spiritual guidance and aid (Heb, i, 14). The ree- 
ords of their visible appearance are but unfrequent 
(Acts:v, 19's viii, 26:3), x, Bis caat, 75 ey 28) seek 
their presence and their aid are referred to familiarly, 
almost as things of course, ever after the Incarnation. 
They are spoken of as watching over Christ’s little 
ones (Matt. xviii, 10), as rejoicing over a penitent sin- 
ner (Luke xv, 10), as present in the worship of Chris- 
tians (1 Cor. xi, 10), and (perhaps) bringing their 
prayers before God (Rev. viii, 3, 4), and as bearing 
the souls of the redeemed into paradise (Luke xvi, 22). 
In one word, they are Christ’s ministers of grace now, 
as they shall be of judgment hereafter (Matt. xiii, 39, 
41, 49; xvi, 27; xxiv, 31, etc.). By what method 
they act we cannot know of ourselves, nor are we told, 
perhaps lest we should worship them instead of Him, 
whose servants they are (see Col. ii, 18; Rev. xxii, 
9); but, of course, their agency, like that of human 
ministers, depends for its efficacy on the aid of the 
Holy Spirit. 

The ministry of angels, therefore, a doctrine implied 
in their very name, is evident, from certain actions 
which are ascribed whoily to them (Matt. xiii, 41, 49; 
xxiv, 81; Luke xvi, 22), and from the scriptural nar- 
ratives of other events, in the accomplishment of 
which they acted a visible part (Luke i, 11, 26; ii, 9 
sq.; Acts v, 19, 20; x, 3,19; xii, 7; xxvii, 23), prin- 
cipally in the guidance of the destinies of man. In 
those cases also in which the agency is concealed from 
our view we may admit the probability of its exist- 
ence, because we are told that God sends them forth 
‘to minister to those who shall be heirs of salvation” 
(Heb. i, 14; also Psa. xxxiv, 8, 91; Matt. xviii, 10). 
But the angels, when employed for our welfare, do 
not act independently, but as the instruments of God, 
and by His command (Psa. ciii, 20; civ, 4; Heb. i, 
13, 14): not unto them, therefore, are our confidence 
and adoration due, but only to him (Rey. xix, 10; 
xxii, 9) whom the angels themselves reverently wor- 
ship. (See Mostyn, J/inistry of Angels, Lond. 1841.) 

3. Guardian Angels.—It was a favorite opinion of 
the Christian fathers that every individual is under 
the care of a particular angel, who is assigned to him 
asa guardian. See GUARDIAN ANGEL. They spoke 
also of two angels, the one good, the other evil, whom 
they conceived to be attendant on each individual: - 
the good angel prompting to all good, and averting 
ill, and the evil angel prompting to all ill, and avert- 
ing good (Hermas, ii, 6). See AbAppoN. The Jews 
(excepting the Sadducees) entertained this belief, as 
do the Moslems. The heathen held it in a modified 
form—the Greeks having their tutelary damon (q. v.), 
and the Romans their genius. There is, however, noth- 
ing to support this notion in the Bible. The passages 
(Psa. xxxiv, 7; Matt. xviii, 10) usually referred to 
in support of it have assuredly no such meaning. 
The former, divested of its poetical shape, simply de- 
notes that God employs the ministry of angels to de- 
liver his people from affliction and danger; and the 
celebrated passage in Matthew cannot well mean any 
thing more than that the infant children of believers, 
or, if preferable, the least among the disciples of 
Christ, whom the ministers of the Church might be. 
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disposed to neglect from their apparent insignificance, 
are in such estimation elsewhere that the angels do 
not think it below their dignity to minister to them. 
—Kitto,s,v.; Smith,s.v. See Saran. 

IV. Literature.—¥or the Jewish speculations on 
Angelology, see Eisenmenger, Mntdecktes Judenthum, 
ii, 370 sq.; the Christian views on the subject may be 
found in Storr and Flatt’s Lehrbuch der Chr. Dogmatik, 
§ xlviii; Scriptural views respecting them are given 
in the American Biblical Repository, xii, 8356-368; in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, i, 766 sq.; ii, 108 sq.; on the 
ministry of angels, see Journal Sac, Lit. January, 
1852, p. 283 sq.; on their existence and character, 
ab. October, 1853, p. 122 sq. Special treatises are the 
following, among others: Loers, De angelorum cor- 
portb, et natura (Tuise. 1719, F. a. Rh. 1731); Goede, 
Demonstrationes de existentia corporum angelicor. (Hal. 
1744); Hoffmann, Num angeli boni corpora hominum 
interdum obsideant (Viteb. 1760); Schulthess, Mngel- 
welt, Lngelgesetz u. Engeldienst (Zir. 1833); Cotta, 
Doctrine de Angelis historia (Tub. 1765); Damitz, De 
lapsu angelorum (Viteb. 1693); Wernsdorf, De com- 
mercio angelor. c. filiabus hominum (Viteb. 1742); 
Schmid, Hnarratio de lapsu demonum (Viteb. 1775); 
Maior, De natura et cultu angelor. (Jen. 1653); Mer- 
heim, Hist. angelor. spec. (Viteb. 1792) ; Seiler, Erronew 
doctrine de ungelis (Erlang. 1797); Driessen, Angelor. 
corpa (Gron. 1740); Beyer, De Angelis (Hal. 1698) ; 
Carhov’s ed. of Abarbanel, De creatione angelorum (in 
Lat. Lpz. 1740); Mather, Angelography (Bost. 1696) ; 
Ambrose, Ministration of and Communion with Angels 
(in Works, p. 873); Camfield, Discourse of Angels 
(Lond. 1678); Lawrence, Communion and Warre with 
Angels (s. 1. 1646); Casman, Angelographia (Freft. 
1597); Herrenschmidt, Theatrum angelorum (Jen.1629); 
Clotz, Angelographia (Rost. 1636); Dorsche, Singula- 
rium angelicorum septenarius (Argent. 1645); Muszus, 
Angelogia apostolica (Jen. 1664); Schmid, Senarius an- 
gelicus (Helmst. 1695); Meier, De archangelis (Hamb. 
1695); Oporin, Lehre von den Engeln (ib. 1735); Stro- 
dimann, Gute Engel (Guelph. 1744); Reuter, Reich des 
Teufels (Lemg. 1715) ; Nicolai, De grad/bus nequitie dia- 
bolice (Magd.1750) ; Herrera, De angelis (Salam. 1595) ; 
Grasse, Biblioth. magica (Lpz. 1848). See Spirir. 

On the worship of angels, as practised in the Roman 
Church, treatises exist in Latin by the following au- 
thors: AUpinus (Rost. 1757); Bechmann (Jen. 1661); 
Clotz (Rost. 1636); Osiander (Tubing. 1670); Pfef- 
finger (Argent. 1708, Helmst. 1731); Reusch (Helinst. 
1739); Schultze (Lips. 1703); Quistorp (Gryph. 1770); 
Thomasius, in his Dissert. p. 89-103; Wildvogel (Jen. 
1692); Willisch (Lips. 1723). See InvocaTion. 


Angela, Merict, better known as Angela of Bres- 
cia, founder of the order of the Ursulines, was born in 
1511, at Dezenzano. She entered a Franciscan con- 
vent, and made a journey to the Holy Land. On her 
return, in 1537, she assembled at Brescia a company 
of women, to whom she gave the name of St. Ursula, 
whom she made the patron of the order. During her 
lifetime they lived each in the house of her parents ; 
but after her death, which happened Mar. 21, 1540, the 
Ursulines began to live together. Paul III approved 
the institution in 1544, So rapid was the growth of 
the order, that within a century there were 350 con- 
vents in France alone.—Landon, Feel. Dict. i, 318; 
Helyot, Ord. Monastiques, iv,150. See UrsuLrnes. 


Angeli. See ANGELIs. 


Angelical Hymn, the hymn or doxology (q. v.) 
Gloria in Excelsis, beginning with ‘‘ Glory be to God on 
high,”’ etc. It is so called from the former part of it 
having been sung by the angels to announce the birth 
of the Redeemer. The Greek original, as restored by 
Bunsen from the Cod. Alex., is given in his Analecta 
Antenicwna, iii, 87; also in Procter, On Common Pray- 
er, p. 354.—See Palmer, Orig. Liturg. iv, § 23; Bing- 
ham, Orig. Eccles, bk. Ixiy, ch. ii, § 2. See Grortra. 
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Angelici, a heretical sect of the 3d century, sup- 
posed to have gained the appellation in consequence 
of their worship of angels. The practice was imitated 
in the time of Chrysostom, and called forth his ani- 
madversions in his Homilies on the Colossians; and 
the Council of Laodicea enacted a severe canon accom- 
panied with the denunciation of anathema to restrain 
it. That council says, ‘‘ Christians ought not to for- 
sake the Church of God, and go aside, and hold con- 
venticles to invocate or call upon the names of angels; 
which things are forbidden. If any one, therefore, 
be found to exercise himself in this private idolatry, let 
him be accursed, because he hath forsaken our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and gone over to idol- 
atry.”—KEpiphanius, /er, 60; Lardner, Works, ii, 602. 

Angelic Order, Nuns or. 

Angelique. 


Angelis (or ANGEL Dect), GrroLAmo, a Jesuit 
born at Castro Giovanni, in Sicily, in 1567, died Dee. 4, 
1623. He entered the order of the Jesuits in 1585, and 
prepared himself for the Easter. missions. He embark- 
ed in 1596, and, after a long nayigation, was cast upon 
the coast of Brazil, where he was seized by pirates and 
brought to England. Having from thence returned 
to Portugal, he was, in 1602, sent to Japan, in which 
country he labored as a missionary until the expulsion 
of the Jesuits in 1614. With the permission of his 
superiors, Angelis put on a Japanese dress, and re- 
mained on the island of Niphon for nine more years. 
He is said to have been the first European who visited 
the neighboring islands. In Jeddo he is said to have 
converted ten thousand natives to Christianity, Ulti- 
mately he was arrested, imprisoned, and burned alive, 
with ninety of his converts, after a stay in Japan of 
twenty-two years. A work on Jeddo (Relazione del 
regno di Yez), which was published at Rome in 1628, 
is attributed to him.—Hoefer, Biog. Generale, ii, 646. 


See GUASTALINES. 
See ARNAULD. 


Angelites, a sect in the reign of the Emperor 
Anastasius, about the year 494, so called from An- 
gelium, a place in the city of‘Alexandria, where they 
held their first meetings. They held that the persons 
of the Trinity are not the same; that neither of them 
exists of himself, and of his own nature; but that 
there is a common God or Deity existing in them all, 
and that each is God by a participation of this Deity. 
—Buck, Theol. Dict. s. vy. See SABELLIANS. 

Angelo, Rocca, of the order of St. Augustine, ed- 
ueated at Rome, Venice, Perugia, and Padua. Pope 
Sixtus V employed him to superintend the printing 
of the Bible, Councils, and Fathers; and to his care 
the Augustines of Rome owe ‘‘the Bibliotheca Angel- 
ica,’’ the ‘‘ Library of the Vatican,” that “ of Theology 
and Holy Scripture,” etc. He died at Rome, April 7, 
1620.—Landon, Eccl. Dict. s. v. 

Angélus, a prayer to the Virgin, commonly said 
in the Roman Church three times a day, viz., in the 
morning, at noon, and in the evening, when the bell 
is sounded thrice, three strokes each time. Pope John 
XXII instituted this office in 1316, and several popes 
have granted indulgences to those who say the An- 
gelus on their knees.—Landon, Eccl. Dict. i, 370. 

Angelus, Curistoruer, a Greek scholar, born in 
the Peloponnesus about the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, died Feb. 1, 1638. Being coinpelled by the Turks 
to leaye his country, he fled to England, where he was 
enabled by the support of the bishop of Norwich and 
of several members of the clergy to study at the uni- 
versities of Cambridge and Oxford. He was subse- 
quently appointed teacher of Greek in Baliol College, 
Oxford, which position he retained until his death, 
He published an account of his flight from Greece (Ox- 
ford, 1619, in Greek and in English); a work on the 
Greek religion (Enchiridion de Institutis Gracis, Cam- 
bridge, 1619, in Greek and Latin); Encomium on the 
Kingdom of Great Britain (Cambridge, 1619); De Apos 
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tosia Ecclesia et de Homine peccati, scilicet A ntichristo 
(London, 1624, 4to).—Wood, Athen. Oxon. vol. i; Gen- 
tleman’s Mag. \xiv, 785; Hoefer, Biog. Générale, ii, 651. 


Anger (usually 58, aph, doy), the emotion of in- 


stant displeasure, which arises from the feeling of in- 
jury done, or the discovery of injury intended, or, in 
many cases, from the discovery of the omission of 
good offices to which we supposed ourselves entitled ; 
or, it is simply the emotion of displeasure itself, inde- 
pendent of its cause or its consequences. ‘‘ Like most 
other emotions, it is accompanied by effects on the 
body, and in this case they are of a very marked kind. 
The arterial blood-vessels are highly excited; the 


‘pulse, during the paroxysm, is strong and hard, the | 


face becomes red and swollen, the brow wrinkled, the 
eyes protrude, the whole body is put into commotion. 
The secretion of bile is excessive, and it seems to as- 
sume a morbid consistency. In cases of violent pas- 
sion, and especially in neryous persons, this excite- 
ment of the organs soon passes to the other extreme 
of depression; generally, this does not take place till 
the anger has subsided, when there. follows a period 
of general relaxation. The original tendency to anger 
differs much in individuals according to temperament ; 
but frequent giving way to it begets a habit, and in- 
creases the natural tendency. From the nature of 
anger, it is easy to see that it must be—often at least 
—prejudicial to health. It frequently gives rise to 
bile-fever, inflammation of the liver, heart, or brain, 
or even to mania. ‘These effects follow immediately 
a fit of the passion; other evil effects come on, after a 
time, as the consequence of repeated paroxysms, such 
as paralysis, jaundice, consumption, and nervous fe- 
ver, 
will cause convulsions in the child that sucks; it has 
been known even to occasion instant death, like a 
strong poison. The controlling of anger is a part of 
moral discipline. In a rudimentary state of society, 
its active exercise would seem to be a necessity; by 
imposing some restraint on the selfish aggressions of 
one individual upon another, it renders the beginnings 
of social co-operation and intercourse possible. This 
is its use, or, as it is sometimes called, its final cause. 
But the more social intercourse comes to be regulated 
by customs and laws, the less need is there for the 
vindictive expression of anger. It seems an error, 
however, to suppose that the emotion ever will be— 
or that it ought to be—extirpated. Laws themselves 
lose their efficacy when they have not this feeling for 
a background; and it remains as a last resource for 
man, when society—as it does every now and then— 
resolves itself into its elements. Even in the most 
artificial and refined states of society, those minor mo- 
ralities on which half the happiness of social inter- 
course depends, are imposed upon the selfish, in great 
measure, by that latent fund of anger which every 
man is known to carry about with him.’’—Chambers, 
Encyclopedia, s. v. 

Anger is not evil per se. The mind is formed to be 
angry as well as to love. Both are original suscepti- 
bilities of our nature. If anger were in itself sinful, 
how could God himself be angry? How could He, 
who was separate from sin and sinners, have looked 
round upon men with anger? An essentially immoral 
character cannot attach to it if it be the mere emotion 
of displeasure on the infliction of any evil upon us. 
Anger may be sinful, when it arises too soon, without 
reflection, when the injury which awakens it is only 
apparent, and was designed to do good. The disposi- 
tion which becomes speedily angry we call passionate. 
When it is disproportionate to the offence; when it is 
transferred from the guilty to the innocent; when it 
is too long protracted. it then becomes revengeful 
(Eph. iv, 26; Matt. v, 22; Col. iii, 8). When anger, 
hatred, wrath, are ascribed to God, they denote his 
holy and just displeasure with sin and sinners, In 


The milk of a mother or nurse in a fit of passion | 
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him they are principles arising out of his holy and just 
nature, and are, therefore, steady and uniform, and 
more terrible than if mere emotions or passions. See 
Paley, Mor. Phil. ch, vii, vol. i; Secker, Sermons, 
serm. xxviii; Fawcett, Essay on Anger ; Seed, Posth. 
Serm.11; Buck, Dict. s. v. 

Angers (ANDEGAVENSE), a town in France, where 
the following councils were held: 453, for- celibacy ; 
1055, against Berengar, archdeacon of Angers, for 


heresy ; 1062, on the same subject; 1279, where four ~ 


canons were made for the regulation of the clergy; 
1366, on discipline ; 1448, for.reforms.—Smith, Tables 
of Church Hist. ; Landon, Manual of Councils. 


Angilbert, St., a noble Frank, first councillor of 
the Italian King Pepin and of Charlemagne. Ie is 
said to have been married to Bertha, the daughter of 
Charlemagne, but to have retired in 790, with the con- 
sent of his wife, to the convent of Centule (now St. 
Riquier). In 794 he became abbot of this convent, 
and died Feb. 18, 814. He is the author of a history 
of the abbey of Centule and of several poetical works, 
and was surnamed the Homer of his times. See Acta 
Sanctorum, Feb. 18; Ceillier, Auteurs sacrés, vol. xviii. 


Angilram, bishop of Metz from 768 to 791, alse 
abbot of the monastery Senones, and arch-chaplain of 
Charlemagne. After 789 he bore the title archbishop 
as a personal distinction. His name is celebrated in 
the history of the Canon Law by a collection of laws 
respecting legal proceedings against bishops, called 
Capitula Angilramt. According to some Codd. they 
were presented by Angilram to Pope Adrian, but, ac- 
cording to others, presented by Adrian to Angilram. 
They are generally regarded as spurious (see Rett- 
berg, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, i, 501; and Her- 
zog, s. v. Angilram), and as extracts from the Pseu- 
do-Decretals ; but their authenticity has been defended 
by Wasserschleben, Bettriage zur Geschichte der falschen 
Decretalen.—Hase, Church History, p. 185. See Dr- 
CRETALS. 

Anglican Church, another name of the Estab- 
lished Church of England. The phrase ‘* Anglican 
Churches”’ is coming into general use as the collective 
title of the Established Church of England and Ire- 
land, the Scottish Episcopal Church, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States, and the mis- 
sionary churches established by any of these three 
bodies. ‘The Churchman’s Calendar for 1865 gives the 
following synoptical view of the Anglican Churches: 
1, Enzland, 2 archbishops, 26 bishops; 2. Ireland, 2 
archbishops, 10 bishops; 3. Scotland, 8 bishops; 4. 
Mediterranean, 1 bishop; 5. United States, 38 bishops; 
6. British America, 9 bishops; 7. West Indies, 6 bish- 
ops; 8. Asia, 8 bishops; 9. Africa, 8 bishops; 10. 
Oceanica, 14 bishops. See ENGLAND, CHURCH OF. 


Angling, the art of taking fish with a hook and 
line. The word MDM, chakkah’, which the Auth. 
Vers. renders ‘‘angle’’ in Isa. xix, 8; Hab. i, 15, is 
the same that is rendered ‘‘hook” in Job xli, 1, 12. 
The Scriptures contain several allusions to this mode 
of taking fish. The first of these occurs as early as 
the time of Job: ‘‘Canst thou draw out leviathan 
with an hook ; or his tongue [ palate, which is usually 
pierced by the hook] with a cord [line], which thou 
lettest down? Canst thou put a hook into his nose, 
or bore his jaw through with a thorn?” (Job xii, 1, 
2). This last phrase obviously refers to the thorns 
which were sometimes used as hooks, and which are 
long after mentioned as the thorns of fishing (Amos iv, 
2), in the Auth. Vers. “fish-hooks.”” Of the various 
passages relating to this subject, the most remarkable 
is that which records, as an important part of the 
‘‘burden of Egypt,” that ‘the fishers also shall 
mourn; and all they that cast angle [the hook] into 
the brooks shall lament, and they that spread nets 
upon the waters shall languish” (Isa. xix,8). In this 
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poetical description of a part of the calamities which 
were to befall Egypt, we are furnished with an ac- 
count of the various modes of fishing practised in that 
country, which is in exact conformity with the scenes 
depicted in the old tombs of Egypt. See Fisu. 
Angling appears to have been regar ‘ded chiefly as an 
amusement, in which the Egyptians of all ranks found 
much enjoyment. The Egyptian hooks were of bronze, 
as appears from the specimens that have been found. 
Insects, natural or artificial, were not used in angling, 
ground bait being exclusively employed; and the float 


aiden Egy ptians ie with Ground- bs vit. 


does not appear to have been known (Wilkinson’s 
Anc. Egyptians, iii, 54). The fish caught in the lake 
of Tiberias were, some time since, taken exclusively 
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with the rod and line, in the absence of boats upon 
that water ; and probably 
this isthe case still. An 
instance of this oceurs in : 
the case of Peter, who fi 
was directed by Christ in ~ 
.this manner to procure 
a miraculous supply of 
money to pay the temple 
tax es xvii, 27).Kit- 
to,s.v. See Hook. 

Anglo-Catholic 
Church, a title recently 
adopted by the Puseyite 
or Romanizing portion of 
the Church of England. 
See Pusryirns. 

Anglo-Saxon 
Church. See ENGLAND, 
Cuurcu or. 


Anglo-Saxon Ver- 
sions or THE HoLy 
Scriptures. No trans- 
lation of the entire Bible 
was made into the lan- 
guage of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons; although the sub- 
stance of the Bible his- 
tory was fragmentarily 
thrown into verse by the 
bards, especially Czd- 
mon (Metrical Paraphrase 
of Parts of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in Anglo-Saxon, with 
an English translation, 
notes, etc, by Benjamin 
Thorpe, Lond 1832, 8vo). 
See AuTHORIZED VER- 
ston. At an early pe- 
riod, however, glosses, or 
interlineary translations 
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of the Vulgate into the vernacular tongue of our an. 
cestors, began to be made by the monks. Some of 
these are still extant. The oldest is the celebrated 
Durham Book, preserved among the Cotton MSS. in 
the British Museum. The Latin text of this MS. was 
written by Eadfrith, bishop of the Church of Holy 
Isle, some time before the year 688 ; it received many 
decorations from the combined skill of Bishop Ethil- 
wold and Billfrith the anchorite, and it was finally 
glossed over into English (of gloesade on Englsc) by. 
Aldred, who describes himself as “‘ Presbyter indignus 
et miserrimus,’’ and ascribes his success to “ Godes 
fultume & Sci Cuthberhtes.”” The work existed first 
in four separate volumes, but these were at an early 
period collected into one. The date of Aldred’s gloss 
is supposed to be before A.D. 900. The next of these 
versions is the Rushworth Gloss of the Gospels, pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library at Oxford; it closely 
resembles the Durham book in form, arrangement, and 
style of execution, and is regarded as of almost equal 
antiquity with it. Its authors were Farmen and Owen, 
priests at Harewood, and the Latin text was written by 
one Macregol. Another Anglo-Saxon translation of 
the gospels is extant, the author of which is unknown; 
it is believed to have been executed near the time of 
the Norman conquest, and bears traces of having been 
made from one of the ante-hieronymian Latin ver- 
sions. <A translation of the Heptateuch, or first seven 
books of the Bible, was made by Aflfric, archbishop 
of Canterbury, who died in 1006; and there is in the 
Cottonian Collection a MS. of a translation of the Book 
of Job, also ascribed to him. Of the same date isa - 
gloss on the Proverbs by an unknown author, also 
among the Cotton MSS. Of the Psalter an interline- 
ary translation was made at a very early period (about 
706) by Adhelm, bishop of Sherborn, but of this no 
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MS. remains. It is reported that King Alfred was 
also engaged at the time of his death on a translation 
of the Psalms (William of Malmesbury, De Crest. Reg. 
Angl. p. 44, E. T. p. 121, ed. Bohn), and other parts of 
the Bible are said also to have been translated by him. 
There are other versions of the Psalms in Anglo-Saxon 
extant in MS. An edition of the Four Gospels was 
printed at London in 1571, in 4to, with an English 
translation ; it was edited by Archbishop Parker, with 
a preface by John Fox, the martyrologist. This edi- 
tion was reprinted by Dr. Marshall, with improvements 
from the collation of several MSS. by Fr. Junius, Jr. 
(Dort, 1665, 4to; reissued with a new title-page, Amst. 
1684). The best edition of the Gospels is that of 
Thorpe (London, 1842, 12mo). Adlfric’s Heptateuch 
and Job were published by Thwaites (Oxford, 1699, 
8vo). Two editions of the Anglo-Saxon Psalter have 
been issued: the former by Spelman (London, 1640, 
4to); the latter by Thorpe (Oxford, 1835, 4to). Mill 
made use of the Anglo-Saxon versions for critical pur- 
poses in his edition of the Greek Testament. Critics 
are divided as to their value in this respect. Tischen- 
dorf has, however, made use of them in his edition (see 
his Prolegomena, p. 255, ed. 1859). — Kitto, s.v. See 
VERSIONS (OF THE BIBLE), 

Anglus, THomas, a Roman Catholic theologian of 
the 17th century, was born in England. He was for 
some time principal of the English College at Lisbon, 
and assistant principal of the English College at Douai. 
He lived for a long time at Rome and Paris, defended 
the peripatetic philosophy against Descartes, tried to 
develop the theological doctrines of freedom and grace 
from Aristotelian principles, and was involved in a 
controversy with the Molinists (q. v.) and the Jansen- 
ists. He wrote a number of mystical books, most of 
which have been put into the Index. His principal 
works are: De mundo (Paris, 1642); Institutiones peri- 
patetice (Lyons, 1646); Institutiones theologice (1652). 
He assumed sometimes the names Candidus, Albius, 
Bianchi, and Richworth, but his true name seems to 
have been White.—Biog. Britannica, s. v.; Bayle. 

Angola, a country on the western coast of Africa, 
It was discovered in 1486 by the Portuguese, who soon 
after began to form settlements on the river Congo 
and at various points south of that river. They still 
have a number of forts and commercial establishments 
at different places, in some instances extending many 
hundreds of miles into the interior, where the Portu- 
guese colonists and natives meet for the purpose of 
trading. The Portuguese claim dominion over a pop- 
ulation of about 360,000 souls. Toward the middle of 
the 16th century the diocese of Angola was establish- 
ed, and a large number of the inhabitants nominally 
received into the Roman Catholic Church; but with 
the decline of the Portuguese, also the hold which the 
church had of the native population became weaker. 
A large portion of them, however, are desirous to be 
regarded as members of the Roman Catholic Church, 


although in 1857 there were only six priests for all} 


Angola. The Roman Catholic population may be es- 
timated at about 100,000 souls.—Schem, ecclesiastical 
Year-book for 1859, p. 21. See Arrica. 


Anhalt, the name of a German duchy. At the 
beginning of the present century there were three 
duchies of Anhalt, denominated Anhalt-Dessau, An- 
halt-Bernburg, and Anhalt-Koethen. ‘The line of the 
reigning family in Anhalt-Koethen became extinct in 
1847, and that of Anhalt-Bernburg in 1863, and thus 
the whole of Anhalt was united under one prince. 
The area of Anhalt is 1017 square miles. The popu- 
lation amounted, in 1864, to 193,046, of whom about 
2000 are Roman Catholics and an equal number Jews; 
the remainder belong to the Protestant State Church, 
which has superintendents at Dessau and Bernburg, 
and about 150 ministers. Anhalt was one of the 
first German states which joined the Reformation, 
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and several dukes distinguished themselves in the 
defence of German Protestantism. Until 1590 Lu- 
theranism prevailed in the whole country, but in 
that year the controversies arising from the Formula 
of Concord (4. v.) induced the princes, with a large 
number of the clergy, to go over to the Reformed 
Church. How large a proportion of the people fol- 
lowed this example has not yet been established. The 
‘‘Union’’ (between the Lutherans and Reformed) was 
introduced into Bernburg in 1820, into Dessau and 
Koethen in 1827. Since 1855 the governments of the 
duchies issued several decrees, which again bind the 
clergymen more strictly to the symbolical books of 
the two denominations. See GERMANY. 

A’niam (Ileb. Aniam’, D2°2X, sighing of the peo- 
ple; Sept. "Avdp v. r. ’Arviay), the last named of the 


four sons of Shemidah, of the tribe of Manasseh (1 
Chron. vii, 19). B.C. post 1856. 


Anianus, a native of Campania and ardent ad- 
herent of Pelagius, whose cause he defended at the 
council of Diospolis in 415. He wrote a work, Contra 
Epistolam Hieronymi ad Ctesphontem, which is lost, 
and translated the homilies of Chrysostom on the Gos- 
pel of Matthew. According to the testimony of Rich- 
ard Simon, Huet, and Casaubon, he was one of the 
ablest translators of the ancient church. His trans- 
lation of Chrysostom is reprinted in the Benedictine 
edition.—Dupin, Eccl. Writers, vol. iii. 


Anicétus, a bishop of Rome, followed Pius I 
about 157, and is called a martyr in the Roman and 
other martyrologies, although it is not certain wheth- 
er he shed his blood for the faith. He received, about 
160, a visit from Polycarp, and tolerated the custom 
of the Asiatics in celebrating Easter on the fourteenth 
day of the first moon after the vernal equinox with 
the Jews. He had to combat the heretics Valentine 
and Marcion, and died 168. He is commemorated as 
a saint by the Roman Church on April 17.—Butler, 
Lives of the Saints, April 17. 

A’nim (Heb. Anim’, 8°32, fountains; comp. 
non; Sept. ’Aciu v. r. Atoaj), a city in the moun- 
tains of the tribe of Judah, mentioned between Eshte- 
moah and Goshen (Josh. xv, 50), in the district south- 
west of Hebron (Keil, Comment. in loc.). Eusebius 
and Jerome appear to call it Anwa (Avaia), and state 
that it was wholly inhabited by Jews, lying 9 Roman 
miles south of Hebron, near another village (with 
which the name likewise closely agrees) called Ansem 
(Avon), wholly inhabited by Christians (Onomast. 
s. v. Avap, Anab). Schwarz (Palest. p. 105) says it 
is the modern village Ben-Enim, 2 English miles 
E.N.E, of Hebron, meaning probably Beit-Anim; but 
this is in a different direction, and is probably the 
ancient Bethanoth (q. v.). Van de Velde (Memoir, 
p- 285), although apparently wrone in thinking it 
may be the Levitical Ain (Josh. xxi, 16), is probably 
correct in agreeing with the identification by Wilson 


(Lands of Bible, i, 854; ii, 636) with the village Ghu- | 


wein, one hour south of Semoa, on the road from He- 
bron to Moladah; but unnecessarily supposes the Ain 
mentioned along with Rimmon (q. v.) in the ‘south’? 
(Josh. xv, 32), and apportioned to Simeon (Josh. xix, 
7), to have been a different one, as he is thus obliged 
todo. See AIN. 


Anima Mundi, “the soul of the world,’’ accord- 
ing to some philosophical systems, a soul-substance 
penetrating the entire world in a similar way as the 
human soul penetrates the body. Whether the Py- 
thagoreans assumed a particular an/ma mundi is not 
certain ; but Plato regards the existence of the cosmos 
as essentially mediated through the anima mundi. To 
him it is a product of the architect of the world, of the 
highest reason, as a connecting link between pure 


reason and the sensuous, which gives measure and 
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_order to the latter. Aristotle did not assume a par- 
ticular anima mundi. With the Stoies, the conception 
of it coincides with that of a primitive divine power 
producing every thing from itself. With Plotin and 
the Neo-Platonists the anima mundi is not an imme- 
diate product of the highest primitive unit, but ema- 
nates from it through the vovc¢ (reason). Plotin some- 
times distinguished between a higher anima mundi, 
which is a being absolutely non-sensuous and sepa- 
rated from the corporeal world, and a lower anima 
mundi, which is connected with the bodies of the uni- 
verse in a similar manner as the individual soul is 
connected with its body. The origin of this philo- 
sophical opinion must be sought in the desire to find 
between the primitive cause of all things and the phe- 
nomenal .world connecting links which are to make 
the origin of the latter from the former more easily 
comprehensible. Christianity, which derives the ori- 
gin of the world from an immediate creative act of 
God, rejects altogether the notion of a particular anima 
mundt.—Pierer, xix, 89. See PANTHEISM. 


Animal (designated by various Heb. terms, ren- 
dered “creature,” ‘‘living thing,” “cattle,” ete.), an 
organized living body, endowed with sensation. See 
Beast. The Hebrews distinguished animals into 
pure and impure, clean and unclean; or those which 
might be eaten and offered, and those whose use was 
prohibited. The sacrifices which they offered were: 
(a.) of the beeve kind, a cow, bull, or calf. The ox 
could not be offered, because it was mutilated. Where 
it is said in our version oxen were sacrificed, we are 
to understand bulls (Exod. xx, 24). (6.) Of the goat 
kind, a he-goat, a she-goat, or kid (Levit. xxii, 21). 
(c.) Of the sheep kind, a ewe, ram, or lamb. When 
it is said sheep are offered, rams are chiefly meant, 
especially in burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sins. 
See SAcririce. Besides these three sorts of animals 
used in sacrifices, many others might be eaten, wild 
or tame. All that have not cloven hoofs, and do not 
chew the cud, were esteemed impure, and could neither 
be offered nor eaten. See CLeaAn. Commentators 
on the Scriptures are much divided with relation to 
the legal purity or impurity of animals. It would 
appear that this distinction obtained before the Flood, 
since God commanded Noah (Gen. vii, 2) to carry 
seven couples of clean animals into the ark and two of 
unclean. See Foop. The following is a complete 
list of all the Biblical animals, both clean and unclean 
(many of them named in Deut. xiv; Lev. xi), ex- 
clusive of BIRDS, FISHES, INSECTS, and REPTILES (all 
which see in their order), arranged under their true 
English names (with the Hebrew or Greek term in 
italics), so far as these have been discovered. (See 
Kinniburgh, Scriptural Animals, Edinb. 1852 ; Anony- 
mous, Scriptural Quadrupeds, Lond. 1858). Compare 
ZOoLoGy. 
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CLEAN QUADRUPEDS. 
Dishon. 
Antelope 1 ies é 
' V'sebiyah (female). 
Deer, ge 
1 ZeEMer, ‘ 
Gazelle f Akku (roe-buck). 
(Sair, 
Tragos, 
Tsaphir, 
Goat< Lriphos. 
ie (female). 


(buck). 


Gedi (kid). 
Yaal (wild). 
Shor (bull). 
Eleph. 
Bous. 
Bakar (beeve). 
Par (bullock). 
Egel (calf). 
Reém (wild). 
Ayil. 
Sheep { Probaton. 
Seh (flock). . 


Ox 


UNCLEAN QUADRUPEDS. 
Ape, Koph. 
Chamor. 
( Onos, 
Ass Athon (female). 
Arad, - 
| Pore, ; (wild). 
Badger (?), Tachash. 
Dob. 
Arktos. 
Gamal. 
Camelos. 
Bikrah (female). 


( 
Bear 


Camel } 


Coney (?), Shaphan. 
Keleb. 

Dog Kuon. 

Fox, Alopex. 

Hare, Arnebeth. 

Hippopotamus, Behemoth. 

Sus. 

Hippos. 

Purash (steed). 

Rekesh (courser), 

Hyena, Tsabud. 


Horse 


Kirkarah (dromedary). 
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CLEAN QUADRUPEDS. UNCLEAN QUADRUPEDS. 


Dikker (vam) Shudl. 
Kebes (young ram). |Jackal tH Ye 
Rachel (ewe). Tan. 
Sheep Kar Namer. 
| Immar, } (amb). Leopard { Pardalis. 
\ Laleh dambkin). (Art. 
Leon, 
| Lebi. 
Lion< Laish. 
Shaphal. 
Kephir (whelp). 


(Gur (cub). 
Mouse, Akbar. 
Mole, Parah. 


Pered. 
Mule \ Achashteran. 


Rat, Chapharperah. 


Chazir. 
Swine ) Hus. 
Choiros. 
Unknown, Tsiy. 
Weasel, Choled. 
roe | Zeb. 

per | Lukos. 

Worsuip or ANIMALS.—The reasons of the choice 
of animals consecrated to receive worship among the 
Egyptians, the great practisers of this superstition, 
are now involved in much obscurity ; some are proba- 
bly connectea with the beasts themselves, some with 
astronomical allegories, and some, perhaps, with now 
lost historical facts. (For a list of the sacred animals 
of different parts of Egypt, see Wilkinson’s Anc. Egyp- 


From the Egyptian Monuments. 


Animal Worship. 


tians, abridgm. i, 245 sq.) See Ipotatry. The ox, 
the sheep, and the ichneumon were held in almost 
general veneration ; the cat and the asp had their dis- 
tinguishing homage; and the Egyptian custom of se- 
lecting some in preference to others, as the objects of 
veneration by different cities, extended to other coun- 
tries, and was adopted by the Lemnians and Thessali- 
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ans. The bloody wars occasioned by the variety of 
homage paid to animals, such as that caused by the 
inhabitants of Cynopolis eating the oxyrinchus, and 
the Oxyrinchians the dog, prove how fiercely the su- 
perstition was cherished. Herodotus says that the 
hippopotamus was sacred only in the Papremitic Nome, 
and he adds the eel and water-snake to the list of hal- 
lowed fishes, and the fox-goose to that of hallowed 
birds. Sacred serpents were kept at Thebes, and in 
the mysteries and many other pagan rites they were 
pre-eminently conspicuous. “The cats,’ Herodotus 
observes, ‘‘ when dead, are carried to sacred buildings, 
and, after being embalmed, are buried in the city Bu- 
bastis. Dogs and ichneumons are buried wherever 
they happen to die. The shrew-mouse and the hawk 
are removed to Butos; the ibis to Hermonopolis; 
bears and wolves are buried in whatever place they 
die, but not, like the dogs, in consecrated chests” (Ile- 
rod. ii, 65-67). The solar deities of the Egyptians are 
usually represented with the head of a hawk. In the 
procession at Dendera, several of these hawk-headed 
divinities appear with an ornament upon the head, 
composed of the circle, and a serpent with an inflated 
neck, or, as it is usually termed, a basilisk. The wor- 
ship of the serpent appears to have been at an early 
period almost universal, which may be accounted for 
by considering that reptile as the earliest type of the 
solar influence, which in later times gave place to oth- 
er emblems, possibly on account of the venomous prop- 
erties of the creature, which rendered it an unsuitable 
representation of that from which it was supposed all 
good proceeded. See Worsuie. Lands. were set 
apart for the support of the sacred animals; men and 
women were employed in feeding and maintaining 
them. Ifa person killed any of these creatures design- 
edly, he was punished with death ; if involuntarily, his 
punishment, in some cases, was referred to the priest ; 
but if the animal killed were either a cat, a hawk, or 
an ibis, and that whether by design or not, the culprit 
was to die, without mercy, and the enraged multitude 
seldom waited even for the formalities of a trial. A 
Roman, in the time of one of the Ptolemies, who killed 
a cat accidentally, was torn in pieces by the populace 
on the spot, in spite of all the efforts of the king’s guard 
tosave him. When any of these animals died, great 
lamentation was made, and vast sums expended on 
their funeral. We are told that in the beginning of 
the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, the bull Apis dying, 
his keeper expended more than fifty talents of silver, 
or £13,000, on his interment (see Wilkinson’s Anc. 2g. 
i, 226 sq.). The Israelites often debased themselves by 
an imitation of this deemonolatry, for which they were 
severely punished by God, because it was one grand de- 
sign of the Mosaic law to keep their theology free from 
these gross appendages. See Apis; Car; Croco- 
DILE; Isis; IcHNEuMON; SERPENT; SATYR, etc. 


Animales (animals), an opprobrious epithet be- 
stowed by the Origenites on persons who differed from 
them in opinion as to the resurrection of the body. 
The doctrine of the Origenites was that men would 
have spiritual bodies in the next world; and they 
ridiculed others who maintained that the same body, 
altered in quality but not in substance, would be raised, 
They gave them the opprobrious names of simplices 
and philosarer, idiots and lovers of the flesh; carnet, 
animales, jumenta, carnal, sensual, animals; lute?, 
earthy ; pilosiote, from pilus, hair, because it was as- 
serted that the body would rise perfect in all its parts. 
—Bingham, Orig. Ecel. bk. i, ch. iii; Farrar, s.v. 


Anise (dv7Sor, anethum) occurs in Matt. xxiii, 23, 
“Woe unto you—for ye pay tithe of mint and anise 
and cummin.” By the Greek and Roman writers it 
was employed to designate a plant used both medici- 
nally and as an article of diet (Pliny, xix, 61; xx, 74; 
Apicius, vi, 5, 9). The Arabian translators of the 
Greck medical authors give as its synonyme shabit, 
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the name applied in Eastern countries to an umbellifer~ 
ous plant with flattened fruit commonly called ‘ seed,” 
which is surrounded with a dilated margin. In Eu- 
rope the word has always been used to denote a simi- 
lar plant, which is familiarly known by the name of 
dill, ence there is no doubt that, in the above pas- 
sage, instead of “anise,” dyyfoy should have been 
translated ‘‘dill;”’ and it is said to be rendered by a 
synonymous word in every version except our own. 
The common dill, or Anethum graveolens, is an an- 
nual plant, growing wild among the corn in Spain and 


Anethum Graveolens. 


Portugal; and on the coast of Italy, in Egypt, and 
about Astrachan. It resembles fennel, but is smaller, 
has more glaucous leaves, and a less pleasant smell: 
the fruit or seeds, which are finely divided by capillary 
segments, are elliptical, broader, flatter, and surround- 
ed with a membraneous disk. They have a warm 
and aromatic taste, owing to the presence of a pale 
yellow volatile oil, which itself has a hot taste and a 
peculiar penetrating odor. The error in translation 
pointed out above is not of very great consequence, as 
both the anise and the dill are umbelliferous plants, 
which are found cultivated in the south of Europe. 
The seeds of both are employed as condiments and 
carminatives, and have been so from very early times ; 
but the anethum is more especially a genus of Eastern 
cultivation, since either the dill or another species is 
reared in all the countries from Syria to India, and 
known by the name shkabit; while the anise, thougb 


af ¢ 


Pimpinella Aniswm. . 


ANKLET 


known, appears to be so only by its Greek name di- 
cov. In the Talmudical tract Masseroth (of Tithes), 
iy, 5, we read, “ The seed, the leaves, and the stem of 
dill (naw, shabath’) are, according to Rabbi Eliezer, 
subject to tithe’? (comp. Gemara, Aboda Sara, i, 2), 
which indicates that the herb was eaten, as is indeed 
the case with the Eastern species in the present day ; 
and, therefore, to those acquainted with the cultivated 
plants of Eastern countries, the dill will appear more 
appropriate than anise in the above passage (see Celsii 
Hierobdot. i, 494 sq.). See Dir. 

The proper anise (Gr. avicor) is the Pimpinella ani- 
sum of Linneus, an Eastern annual umbelliferous 
plant, the seeds of which are principally employed in 
the manufacture of cordials or liqueurs, and as a reme- 
dy against flatulence. Indeed all these kinds of plants, 
like the common fennel, possess a warming medicinal 
property. See AROMATICS, 

There is another plant very dissimilar in external 
character to the two named above, the leaves and cap- 
sules of which are powerfully carminative. This is the 
“star anise,” or aniseed-tree ([llicium anisatum), which 
belongs to the natural order Magnoliacee. In China 
this is frequently used for seasoning dishes, etc. ; but 
the species of this genus are not natives of the Bible 
lands, and must not be confused with the umbellifer- 
ous plants noticed in this article. See Borany. 


Anklet. This word does not occur in Scripture, 
but the ornament which it denotes is clearly indicated 
by “‘the tinkling (or yingling) ornaments ( e’ kes) 
about the feet” mentioned in the curious description 
of female attire which we find in Isa. iii. See ATTIRE. 
Even in the absence of special notice, we mizht very 
safely conclude that an ornament to which the Orien- 
tal women have always been so partial (Thomson’s 


aa 
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Land and Book, i, 182) was not unknown to the Jew- 
ish ladies. The Egyptian monuments represent them | 
as worn by men likewise (Wilkinson, iii, 875). The | 
figures below represent different styles of anklets, as 
found on the Egyptian monuments, and in use at pres- 


Sg) 


Oriental Anklets. 1, 2,5, 6,7, Ancient; 3, 4,S, Modern. 


ent (particularly by females) among the Egyptians, | 
Persians, Arabs, and Hindoos. Anklets of solid gold 
or silver are worn by some ladies, but are more un- 
common than they formerly were. They are, of 
course, very heavy, and knocking tozether as the 
wearer walks, make a ringing noise; hence it is said 
in a song, ‘The ringing of thy anklets has deprived 
me of reason” (Lane’s Mod. Egyptians, ii, 410). This 
practice, nevertheless, is forbidden in the Koran (xxiv, 
81). This prohibition, however, perhaps rather refers 
(see Chardin, i, 133, 148, 194) to the small bells used | 
by females, especially dancing girls, around the ankles | 
(Lane, id. ii, 368). To increase this pleasant sound, 
pebbles were sometimes enclosed in them (Calmet, 
s. v. Periscelides, Bells). Tertuilian discountenances 
them (De cult. femin. ii, 13). They were sometimes of 
great value, but the poorer village children wear them 
ofiron. Tor their use among the ancient Egyptians, | 
see Wilkinson, iii, 374, and among the ancient Greeks 
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and Romans, Smith’s Dict. of Class. Ant. s. v. Peri- 
scelis. They do not, we believe, occur in the Nineveh 
sculptures. Livingstone writes of the favorite wife 
of an African chief, ‘‘She wore a profusion of iron 
rings on her ankles, to which were attached little 
pieces of sheet iron to enable her to make a tinkling 
as she walked in her mincing African style” (p. 273). 
On the weight and inconyenience of the copper rings 
worn by the chiefs themselves, and the odd walk it 
causes them to adopt, see id. p. 276. ‘See BRACELET. 


Anna (‘Avya, the Greek form of the name Hun- 
nah [q. v.]; it also occurs in the cognate Punic as that 
of the sister of Dido, Virgil, din. iv, 9), the name of 
two women. 

1. The wife of Tobit, whose history is contained in 
the apocryphal book that bears his name (Tob. i, 9 £q.)s 

2. An aged widow, daughter of Phanuel, of the 
tribe of Asher. She had married early, but after seven 
years her husband died, and during her long widow- 
hood she daily attended the morning and eyening ser- 
vices of the temple. Anna was eighty-four years old 
when the infant Jesus was brought to the temple by 
his mother, and, entering as Simeon pronounced his 
thanksgiving, she also broke forth in praise to God for 
the fulfilment of his ancient promises (Luke ii, 56 
37), B.C. 6. 
(Gryph. 1706). 

Anna, St., the name, according to tradition, of the 
mother of the Virgin Mary, and wife of Joachim. The 
names of Anna and Joachim are not found in Holy 
Scripture, but are gathered from the fathers. <Ac- 
cording to a legend, her body was brought, in 710, 
from Jerusalem to Constantinople, and from that time 
many churches of Europe pretended to possess some 
relic of it. Her festival is kept in the Greek Church 
July 25th, in the Roman, July 26th.—Butler, Lives of 
Suints, iii, 212; comp. Binerus, De Joachimo, Anna et 
Josyho (Antw. 1638); Goetze, De cultu Anne (Lips. 
1702); Willisch, Lhemal. St. Annenbriiderschaft (An- 
nab. 1723); Franz, Versuch einer Geschichte des Marien- 
und Annen-Culius (Halberst. 1854); and see the Le- 
genda matrone Anne (Lips. 1502). 


’ 
See Mayer, De Anna prophetissa vidua 


An’naas (Lavaac), a man whose posterity (or a 
place whose residents) returned from the captivity 
(1 Esar. v, 23); evidently the Senaaun (q. v.) of the 
genuine text (Ezra ii, 3). 

Annalés Ecclesiastici. 

Annam. See ANAm. 


Annas (“Avvac, probably a contracted form of 
the name Ananiah in its Greek form,” Arvoc), a high- 
priest of the Jews mentioned in Luke (iii, 2) as being 
high-priest along with Caiaphas his son-in-law. Our 
Lord’s first hearing (John xviii, 18) was before Annas, 
who then sent him bound to Caiaphas. In Acts iv, 
6, he is plainly called the high-priest, and Caiaphas 
merely named with others of his family. He is called 
by Josephus Ananus (q. v.) the son of Seth; and was 
first appointed to that office in his 37th year by Quiri- 
nus, proconsul of Syria, about A.D. 7 (Ant. XVili, 2, 
1), but was afterward deprived of it by Valerius Gratus, 
procurator of Judea (A.D. 14), who gave the office 
first to Ismael the son of Phabzeus, and a short time 
after to Eleazar the son of Annas (Josephus, Ant. 
xviii, 2,1 and 2). He held the office one year, and 
was then succeeded by Simon the son of Camithus, 
who, after another year, was followed by Joseph, also 
called Caiaphas, the son-in-law of Annas, A.D. ante 
27, who continued in office until A.D. 37. In the 
passages of the New Testament above cited, therefore, 
it is apparent that Caiaphas was the only actual and 
proper high-priest; but Annas, being his father-in- 
law, and having been formerly himself high-priest, 
and being also perhaps his substitute (sayan), had 
great influence and authority, and could with great 


See BaRrontvs. 


| propriety be still termed high-pries along with Caia- 
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phas. (See Anger, De temp. p. 185; Lightfoot, Hor. | say the last, is a state of violence; all things are con- 
Heb, p. 744 sq.; Rus, Harmon. Evang. i, 313 sq.; III, tinually endeavoring to return to their primitive noth- 
ii, 962 sq.; Vitringa, Observ. Sacr. vi, 529 sq. ; Ca- | ing; no power is required to effect it; it would be ac- 
saubon, Hxerc. antibar. p. 216 sq.; Wieseler, Chronol. complished of itself; nay more, an infinite power is 
Synops. p. 186 sq.; Selden, De Synedri tis, 1i, 655; Sau- | required to prevent it. As to human beings, the ma- 
bert, De Sacerdotio Ebreeor. i, 5; Kuinél, Comment. | jority of the Greek philosophers opposed the doctrine ; 
on Luke iii, 2.) See Hieu-primst. He died at an the Brahmins held that at stated intervals all created 
advanced age, and was succeeded by his first son in things are annihilated; the Siamese hold annihilation 
the sacerdotal dignity (Josephus, Ant. xx, 9, 1). to be the greatest reward of virtue (Buck, Theol. Dic- 

An’nas (Avdy v. r."Avvac) likewise occurs in the tionary, s.v.). The theory of the annihilation of the 
Apocrypha (Vulg. Nwas) as one of the Israelites who wicked has been set on foot at different periods, and has 
pe married Gentile wives after the captivity (1 Esdr. recently been revived. See AyNIHILATIONISTS. 

x, 32); evidently a corruption for the Hari (q. v.)| Annihilationists, a name given to the holders 
of the genuine text (Ezra x, 31). of the theory that the wicked will not be kept in eter- 
nal misery, but will suffer a total extinction of being. 
See ANNIHILATION, 

1. There are only a few traces of this doctrine in 
early church history. Some are disposed to find the 
first hint of it in Justin (Dialog. cum Tryphon. c. 5), 
where it is said that the souls of the wicked should be 
punished as long as tor’ dy abrac kai elvat Kai Koda- 
| CeoSar 6 Oedc Hi (as long as God wishes them to 
exist and to be punished). Similar expressions are 
used by Irenzus (ii, 34: Quoadusque ea Deus et esse et 
perseverare voluerit), and Clem. Hom. iii, 3. In clearer 


Annatés, or First-fruits, in the ecclesiastical | 
law, means the value of every spiritual living for a | 
whole year (hence the name, from the Latin word 
annus, a year), which the pope, claiming the disposi- 
tion of every spiritual benefice within Christendom, 
reserved out of every living. This impost was at 
first only levied from persons appointed to bishoprics ; 
but it was afterward extended to the inferior clergy. | 
The value of these annates was calculated according 
to a rate made under the direction of Pope Innocent | 
iv eo. E20) GEN ie vo een be | terms the doctrine was propounded by Arnobius (q. v.) 
Pope Nicholas III (A.D. 1292), This papal exaction | at the beginning of the 4th century. | Eder 
Be bobshed in England Danee act? Henry: VIE, 2. Lhe theory of annihilation was maintained in the 
per entnd by Sree bp assom Waa sollowing Teakier | last century in England by a few writers of inferior 
fame reign, 28 Henry; VILL +c. 8), the right to an- | note, as Samuel Bourne (Sermons), J. N. Scott, and 
es or first-fruits, was annexed to the CIOs The ‘others. They took the name of Vicdew eee as- 
pee eeakntes popscauanely pasten ce aia subject suming the point in dispute, viz., that the word de- 
are at been consolidated bysan act (fhe Vi Maa, 20) struction in Scripture means annihilation. Their prop- 
pecs pee corieenen phe die he leniodem-eaey designation is ‘‘Annibilationists.’”” Among the 
Pe. Up Ch. ens se peaeeb See First-FRUITS ; more eminent supporters of this doctrine was Taylor 

eo Oe of Norwich (q. v.); and Macknight is also claimed as 

Annesley, Samurr, D.D., maternal grandfather mong its advocates. Jonathan Edwards, in his an- 
of John Wesley, was one of the leading non-conform- | .wer to Dr. Chauncey, on the salvation of all men, 
ist divines of his day, and a man of good family, being | says that this Soheme war provisionally retained by 
a nephew of the earl of Anglesea. He was born near pr, Chauncey, i. e. in case the scheme of universal 
Warwick in 1620, and educated at Oxford, where, | salyation should fail him; and Edwards, in his exam- 
like his grandson, he was noted for his piety and dili- jnation of that work, appropriates a chapter to the con- 


gence. He served the national church as chaplain sideration of it. Among other reasonings against it 
at sea, and as parish priest at Cliff, in Kent, at St. | are the following 


De he g: “1. The different degrees of pun- 
John the Apostle’s and at St. Giles’s, two of the jshment which the wicked will suffer according to theiz 
largest congregations in London. He refused to “ con- 


: ; works, proves that it does not consist in annihilation, 
form”’ to the ‘‘ Act of Uniformity,” and endured a) 


: ; which admits of no degrees. 2. Ifit be said that the 
series of severe persecutions, which were attended by punishment of the wicked, though it will end in anni- 
many of those ‘‘remarkable interpositions” that dis- 


REE : } S- | hilation, yet shall be preceded by torment, and that 
tinguish the later history of the family. One of his | this will be of different degrees, according to the de- 
persecutors fell dead while preparing a warrant for grees of sin, it may be replied, this is making it to be 
his apprehension. He became a leader of the Puri-| compounded partly of torment and partly of annihi- 
tans during the troubles of the times, preaching al-| Jation. The latter also appears te be but a small part 
most daily, providing pastors for destitute congrega-| of future punishment, for that alone will be inflicted 
tions, and relief for his ejected and impoverished | oy the least sinner, and on account of the least sin; 


brethren, After a ministry of MOLE than half a cen-| and that all punishment which will be inflicted on any 
tury, and of sore trials, under which he never once fal- person above that which is due to the least sin is to 


tered, he died in 1696, exclaiming, ‘I shall be satisfied | gonsist in torment. Nay, if we can form any idea in 
with thy likeness ; satisfied, satisfied.” De Foe, who the present state of what would be dreadful or desira- 
sat under his preaching, has drawn his character as | }Je in another, instead of its being any punishment to 
perfect, inan elegy. The non-conformists considered | he annihilated after a lone series of torment, jt must 
him a second St. Paul. Richard Baxter pronounced | pe a deliverance, to which the sinner would look for- 
him totally devoted to God (Clarke, Wesley Family, | ward with anxious desire. And is it credible that 
p- 298). He was endeared to all who knew him inti- | this was the termination of torment that our Lord held 
mately; and his noble relative, the countess of An- | up to his disciples as an object of dread? Can this be 
glesea, desired, on her death-bed, to be buried in his | the destruction of body and soul in hell? Is it ered- 
grave. He had a manly countenance and dignified | jple that everlasting destruction from the presence of 
person; a rich estate, which he devoted to charity; | the Lord, and from the glory of his power, should con- 
robust health, which was capable of any fatigue. ; Cal-| stitute only a part, anda small part, of future punish- 
rand oe mists Memorial, vol. i) calls him an | ment; and such too as, after a series of torment, must, 
1 ae Se ie ITist. of Methodism, i, 35; next to being made happy, be the most acceptable 
) raiture of Methodism, p. 3. thing that could befall them? Can this be the object 
Annihilation, the act of reducing any thing to | threatened by such language, as recompensing tribu- 
nothing. Whether matter can be utterly destroyed or | lation, and taking vengeance in flaming fire ? 2 Thess, 
not, is a question that has been much agitated in the 1). Is it possible that God should threaten them with 
schools. According to some, nothing is so difficult; | putting an end to their miseries ? Moreover, this de- 


according to others, nothing is so easy. Existence, struction is not described as the conclusion of a suc- ~ 


— 


ANNIHILATIONISTS 


cession of torments, but as taking place immediately 
after the last judgment. When Christ shall come to 


be glorified in his saints then shall the wicked be de- | 


stroyed. 3. Everlasting destruction from the presence 
of the Lord, and from the glory of his power, cannot 
mean annihilation, for that would be no exertion of 
divine power, but merely the suspension of it; for let 
the upholding power of God be withheld for one mo- 
ment, and the whole creation would sink into nothing. 
4. The punishment of wicked men will be the same as 
that of wicked angels (Matt. xxv, 41): Depart, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and 
his angels. But the punishment of wicked angels 
consists not in annihilation, but torment. Such is 
their present punishment in a degree, and such, in a 
greater degree, will be their punishment hereafter, 
They are ‘cast down to hell;’ they ‘believe, and trem- 
ble ;’ they are reserved in chains under darkness to 
the judgment of the great day; they cried, saying, 
‘What have we to do with thee? Art thou come to 
torment us before our time?’ Could the deyils but 
persuade themselves they should be annihilated, they 
would believe, and be at ease rather than tremble. 5. 
The Scriptures explain their own meaning in the use 
of such terms as death, destruction, ete. The second 
death is expressly said to consist in being cast into 
the lake of fire and brimstone, and as having a part 
in that lake (Rey. xx, 14; xxi, 8), which does not 
describe annihilation, nor can it be made to consist 
with it. The phrase cut him asunder (Matt. xxiv, 
51) is as strong as those of death or destruction; yet 
that is made to consist of having their portion with 
hypocrites, where shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. 6. The happiness of the righteous does not 
consist in eternal being, but eiermal: well-being; and 
as the punishment of the wicked stands everywhere 
opposed to it, it must consist, not in the loss of being, 
but of well-being, and in suffering the contrary.” 
Bishop Law (7 1789) maintained that spiritual death 
is an entire destruction—an annihilation of the soul, 
with the resolution of the body into its original dust 
(Theory of Religion, 7th ed. p. 839-851). The name of 
Archbishop Whately is probably to be enrolled among 
the modern supporters of annihilationism in England. 


Jn his work on the future state (A View of the Scripture | 


Revelations concerning a Future State, Philad. 1855) he 
argues the opinion fully. He says, that in the passages 
in which the words ‘‘death,’”’ “ destruction,” ‘‘ eternal 


death,” are spoken of, these words may be taken as | 


signifying literal death, real destruction, an utter end 
of things. The ‘‘unquenchable fire” 
fire which utterly consumes what it is burning upon. 
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| the nature of future penalty ; 


| 


may mean that, 


The ‘‘ worm that dieth not” may be that which entire- | 


ly devours what it feeds upon. 
tion’? may mean that perishing from which the soul 
cannot be saved, but it will be final annihilating. The 
passage ‘The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death,” 


thinking that there may be a ‘‘final extinction of evil | 
and suffering by the total destruction of such as are in- | 
of Siena, Alph. Maldonatus, etc., 


capable of good and happiness. If eternal death means 


affords, according to Whately, some ground for, 


“Everlasting perdi- | 


final death—death without any revival—we can un-, 


derstand what is meant by death being destroyed, viz., 
that none henceforth are to be subjected to it” (p. 184). 
And Whately concludes this scriptural argument by 
this sentence: ‘On the whole, therefore, I think we 
are not warranted in concluding, as some have done 
so positively concerning the question, as to make it 
a point of Christian faith to interpret figuratively the 
‘death and destruction’ spoken of in the Scriptures as 
the doom of the condemned, and to insist on the belief 
that they are to be left alive forevermore.” 

8. The revival of annihilationism in this country 
seems to have begun with the publication of Sim Ser- 
mons on the Question ‘‘ Are the wicked immortal?” by 
George Storrs, answered by Prof. Post, in the New 
Englander, ¥ eb. and May, 1856. 


ANNIVERSARY 


spectable advocates of the doctrine, and a very mod- 
erate one, is Dr. McCulloh, of Baltimore, in his Ana- 
lytical Investigations concerning the Scriptures (Balti 
more, 1852, 2 vols. 8vo). He maintains that after the 
final decisions of the judgment, the wicked will be ut- 
terly destroyed by a dreadful visitation of Almighty 
wrath. ‘The ablest work produced on the side of de- 
structionism is Hudson, Debt and Grace, as related to 
the Doctrine of a Future State (Boston, 1857, 12mo). 
This work ‘‘denies that the natural immortality of the 
soul is ever expressed or even implied in the Bible. 
On the coutrary, life and immortality are brought in 
fulness by the Redeemer to the redeemed alone; while 
all others are not only naturally mortal, soul and body, 
at death, but, after that mortal suspension of positive 
existence, are raised at the final resurrection and cast 
into the lake of-fire as the second death. It denies 
that endless conscious suffering is ever affirmed to be 
but affirms that the pen- 
alty consists in privation, and in its perpetuity consists 
the eternity of future punishment. The class of Scrip- 
ture terms by which eternal misery is usually under- 
stood to be designated, such as condemnation, damna- 
tion, perdition, destruction, the writer understands to 
express the painful and penal consignment of the en- 
tire nature to the disorganization and complete non- 
existence from which it sprung” (J7eth. Quar. Rev. 
Jan. 1858, p. 149). An exhaustive reply to Mr. Hud- 
son, and a thorough examination of the whole contro- 
versy, is given by Landis in his treatise On the Immor- 
tality of the Soul and the final Condition of the Wicked 
CN. Y. 1859, 12mo). The subject is also ably treated 
by Mattison in his work, The Immortality of the Sout 
(Philad. 1864). See also Alvah Hovey, State of Jm- 
penitent Dead (1859); J. R. Thompson, Law and Pen- 
alty; Meth. Quar. Rev, 1852, p. 240; 1858, p. 149; 1861, 
p- 81; 1864, p. 689; Presb. Quar. Rev. April, 1860; Am. 
Theol. Rev. April, 1861; Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1858, 
p. 895 sq., and April, 1863, art. v; Buck, Theol. Dict. ; 
Smith’s Hagenbach, i, 226; ii, 451. Compare Immor- 
TALITY. 

Annius, or Joun NAnnt, born July 7, at Viterbo, 
in 1432, Having entered the order of Dominicans, he 
became a proficient in the Latin, Greek, and Oriental 
languages, and in theology. He published two works, 
entitled, 1. Vractalus de Imperio Turcarum; and 2. 
De Futuris Christianorum triumphi, ete. (Genoa, 1480, 
4to), in which he endeavors to show that Mahomet was 
the Antichrist of the Apocalypse. But the work by 
which he is chiefly known is his seventeen books of 
Antiquities (Rome, 1498, fol.), in which he pretended 
to give the works of Berosus, Marsylus of Lesbos, Ca- 
ton, Sempronius, Archilochus, Xenophon, Metasthenes 
or Megasthenes, Manetho, and others. These writings 
were the cause of a dispute among the learned at the 
time, some, as Pineda, Louis Viveza, the Spaniard, 
Vossius, Melchior Canus, and others, maintained the 
utter falsity of all these pieces, and declared Annius to 
be a sheer impostor; while others, who had among 
them such men as Nauderius, Leander Albert, Sixtus 
declared themselves 
in his favor. Annius was master of the palace for Al- 
exander VI, and was, it is supposed, aero < hy Ca- 

sar Borgia, svhom he had offended. He died Nov. 13, 
1502. — Hoefer, Biog. Générale, ii, 729; Landon, Feel: 


| Dict. s 


‘the Romish Church called anniversaries. 


aniver sary, in the Greek and Romish Church- 
es, a name given to the day on which a martyr or saint 
is commemorated. Also, those days on which special 
prayer is made, year by year, for the souls of deceased 
persons, and masses said and alms distributed, are in 
The anni- 
versary office (oficium anniversarium) is a double of- 
fice, said only on the first anniversary day after the 
death. On all succeeding anniversary day s, the sim- 
ple office is said, as in the daily office for the dead.— 


One of the most re- | Landon, Lecl. Dict. s. v. 


ANNO 


Anno or Hanno (St.), archbishop of Cologne in 
the 11th century. Belonging to the Suabian family 
of Sonneberg, he was at first devoted to a military 
life; but, after a short career of arms, he entered the 
church. The emperor Henry ITI, the B/ack, appoint- 
ed him to the see of Cologne upon the death of arch- 
bishop Hermann in 1055. He applied himself with 
diligence to his duties, both temporal and spiritual. 
He reformed many of the monasteries of his diocese, 
and built five or six others, among the latter the ab- 
bey of Siegberg. After the death of Henry IIT the 
empress made him regent. His zeal for the church 
outran his discretion, especially in the excessive en- 
ergy with which he seconded the measures of Gregory 
Vil (qq. v.). The emperor Henry IV, though his pu- 
pil, was so dissatisfied with his conduct that he drove 
him from his see. He died December 4th, 1075, on 
which day he is commemorated.—Hoefer, Nouv, Bio- 
graphie Ginérale, ii, 730; Baillet, Vies des Saints, De- 
cember 4. 

Annual Conference, the name of the territorial 
synods or councils of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which are held every year, as distinguished from the 
general synod (General Conference) held quadrennial- 
ly. The Annual Conference is composed of all the 
ministers in full connection within certain territorial 
limits. Preachers ‘‘on trial’’ are required to attend 
the sessions, but are not allowed to vote. The times 
of holding the Annual Conferences are fixed by the 
bishops, the place by the Conference itself. The pre- 
siding officer is the bishop; but, in case of his absence, 
some ‘‘member of the Conference appointed by the 
bishop shall preside; but if no appointment be made, 
the Conference elects a president by ballot among the 
elders, without debate.’? The duties of the Annual 
Conference, and the limits of its authority, are pre- 
scribed by the Discipline. A record of its proceed- 
ings is sent to each General Conference for revision, 
if necessary. The territorial boundaries of the An- 
nual Conferences are fixed by the General Confer- 
ence. There are now (1866) sixty annual conferences 
(including mission conferences) of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in America, Europe, Africa, India, and 
China.—Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
pt. ii, ch. i; pt. vi, ch. iv; Baker, On the Discipline ; 
Minutes of the Annual Conferences (New York, 1866, 
8yo). Sce Conrrrences; Mrruopist Episcopan 
CHURCH. 

Anniilus, a ring. The clergy do not appear to 
have worn any badge of office until the fourth cen- 
tury ; but subsequently various insignia or emblems 
of office were appropriated. The ring is now given 
to Romish bishops on their investiture, as emblemati- 
cal of the bishop’s espousals to the Church, in imita- 
tion of the ancient ceremony of presenting a ring in 
marriage. It was called ‘‘ the ring of his espousals,” 
annulus sponsalitius, or annulus pronubus ; but some- 
times, also, annulus palatit. The pope wears a ring 
with the device of Peter fishing; and papal briefs, 
stamped with this seal, are said to be given sub an- 
nulo piscatorio. The fisher-ring has been used for this 
purpose since the 13th century. 


Annunciad or Annunciada, Orper or, a mili- 
tary order, founded by 
Amedeus, count of Sa- 
voy, in 1350 or 1360, 
called at first the order 
of the knots of love, be- 
cause of a hair bracelet, 
formed in love-knots, 
given to the count by a 
lady. Amedeus VIII, 
duke of Savoy (created 
Pope Felix JII at the 
council of Basle), in1494, 
changed the name of the 


* Love-knot” Siar. 
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iS ‘, “ 
Badge of the Order of the Annunciada. 


order to that of the Annunciad. The figure of the 
Virgin was appended to the collar, in which the love- 
knots were changed into a pattern in twisted cord, and 
which bore the initials F. E. R. T., supposed to. mean 
Fortitudo ejus Rhodum tenuit, in reference to the val- 
iant defence of Rhodes by Amedeus the Great in 1310, 
The cloak of the knights was first red, afterward blue, 
and now of the color of amaranth, lined with cloth of 
silver. It still exists in Sardinia as an order of merit, 
—Helyot, Ordres Religicua, i, 224; Burke, Orders of 
Knighthood, p. 350. 

Annunciade, the name of two orders of nuns. 

1. That founded at Bourges in 1500, by Jeanne, 
queen of France, after her divorce from Louis XII. 
These nuns also call themselves the nuns of the ten 
virtues, viz., the virtues exhibited, as they say, in the 
mysteries which the Roman Church commemorates in 
the ten festivals of the Virgin Mary. Their rule is 
formed upon the idea of an initiation of these virtues. 
They wear a gray habit, a red scapulary, a cross of 
gold or silver, suspended from the neck, and a ring of 
one of those metals on the finger. At the Revolu- 
tion they had 45 nunneries in France and Holland, all 
of which were suppressed.—Helyot, Ordres Relig. i, 
227. 

2. Another order of nuns, otherwise called CELEs- 
TINES (Celestes or Celestine), from the girdle and 
mantle of sky-blue which they wear over their white 
habit. A Genoese widow, named Maria Victoria For- 
nari, instituted this order in 1602 or 1604. The consti- 
tution of the order, approved by Clement VII, enjoins 
poverty and separation from the world. They are al- 
lowed to speak to persons out of their house only six 
times a year, and then only to their nearest relatives. 
In 1860 they had three nunneries in Italy, six in Bel- 
gium, and five in France. In Rome they are called 
Turchine (i. e. the ‘violet-blue” ones).—Helyot, Ordres 
Religicur, i, 236; P. Carl vom heil. Aloys, Statistisches 
Jahrbuch der Kirche (Regeusbg. 1860). 

Annunciation, FEAst oF THE (from the Lat. 
annunciatio, announcement), a festival observed in hon- 
or of the tidings which the angel Gabriel brought to 
the Virgin Mary of the incarnation of our Saviour. 
It is called by various names in church history, e. g. 
‘Hucoa doracpod, ‘the day of salutation ;” Xapiria- 


joc, in reference to the epithet ceyapirwpévn, employ- 


ed by the angel (Luke i, 28); also EvayyeAtopdc, with 
reference to the subject of the announcement. Some 
doubt exists as to the date of its establishment. Au- 
gusti is of opinion that the festival was celebrated at 
the time of the council of Laodicea, cir. 8364. In the 
homily ascribed to Athanasius it is called one of our 
Lord’s festivals. After the fifth century, in conse- 
quence of what passed during the Nestorian contro- 
versies, this festival was referred to Mary, and its ob- 
servance fixed for the 25th of March, on which day it 
is now celebrated by the Greek, Roman, and English 
Churches. It seems to have been generally observed 
in the sixth century, but the first formal mention that 
we meet with of its being commemorated among the 
festivals of the Church is in the decrees of the council 
of Trullo, convened at the close of the seventh cen- 
tury. 


Chrysostom, and Bernard after him, call it. 


ANNUUS 
“the root of all festivals.”—Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bk. 


xx, ch. viii, § 4. 


The following writers treat on this subject: K6- 
cher, De salutatione angelica (Jen. 1760-1); Myslenta, 
De angelica annunciatione (Regiom. 1623); Rancke, 
De locutione angelorum (Lips. 1678); Sonntag, De 
cheretismo (Altdorf.1709) ; Zeibich, De verbis Gabrieli 
ad Mariam (Viteb. 1754). See Mary. 


Annuw‘us (“Avvovoc, Vulg. Amin), given (1 Esdr. 
viii, 48) as the name of one of the Levites sent to ac- 
company the captives returning from Babylon; but 
it is SG an error of the translator for IAN), 


veitto’, ‘and with him,” of the original text (Ezra 
viii, 19). 


Anoint (usually MW, mashach’, xoiw). The 
practice of anointing with perfumed oils or ointments 
appears to have been very common among the He- 
brews, as it was among the ancient Eg eyptians. See 
UNGuenr. The practice, as to its essential meaning, 
still remains in the East; but perfumed waters are 
now far more commonly employed than oils or oint- 
ments (q. v.). See Perrume. It is from this source 
that the usage has extended to other regions. Among 
the Greeks and Romans oil was employed as a lubri- 
cator for suppling the bodies of the athletes in the 
games (q. v.), and also after the bath (q. v.). 

I. In the Scriptures several kinds of anointing are 
distinguishable (Scacchi, Myrotheca, iii, Rom. 1637), 

1. Consecration and Inauguration.—The act of 
anointing appears to have been viewed as emblemati- 
cal of a particular sanctification, of a designation to 
the service of God, or to a holy and sacred use. 
Hence the anointing of the high-priests (Exod. xxix, 
29; Ley. iv, 3), and even of the sacred vessels of the 
tabernacle (xod. xxx, 26, etc.); and hence also, 
probably, the anointing of ‘the Ling, who, as ‘‘the 
Lord's anointed,” and, ander the Hebrew constitution, 
the viceroy of Ichovah, was undoubtedly invested 
with a sacred character. This was the case also 
among the Egyptians, among whom the king was, ex 
officio, the high-priest, and as such, doubtless, rather 
than in his secular capacity, was solemnly anointed at 
his inauguration. See Uncrions (of Christ). 

As the custom of inaugural anointing first occurs 
among the Israelites immediately after they left 
Egypt, and no example of the same kind is met with 
previously, it is fair to conclude that the practice and 
the notions connected with it were acquired in that 
country. With the Egyptians, as with the Jews, 
the investiture to any sacred office, as that of king or 
priest, was confirmed by this external sign; and as 
the Jewish lawgiver mentions the ceremony of pour- 
ing oil upon the head of the high-priest after he had 
put on his entire dress, with the mitre and crown, the 
Egyptians represent the anointing of their priests and 
kings after they were attired in their full robes, with 


Ancient Egyptians (as =e mm of Horus) anointing a 
King. 
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the cap and crown upon their heads. Some of the 
sculptures introduce a priest pouring oil over the mon- 
arch (Wilkinson’s Anc. Egyptians, iv, 280). It is 
from this that the high-priest, as well as the king, is 
called ‘‘the anointed” (Lev. iv, 3; v, 16; vi, 15; Pasa. 
exxxili, 2). In fact, anointing being the principal 
ceremony of regal inauguration among the Jews, as 
crowning is with us, ‘‘ anointed,” as applied to a king, 
has much the same signification as ‘“‘ crowned.” It 
does not, however, appear that this anointing was re- 
peated at every succession, the anointing of the found- 
er of the dynasty being considered efficient for its pur- 
pose as long as the regular line of descent was undis- 
turbed Jahn, Bzb/. Archiol. § 223); hence we find no 
instance of unction as a sign of investiture in the roy- 
al authority, except in the case of Saul, the first king 
of the Jews, and of David, the first of his line; and, 
subsequently, in those of Solomon, Joash, and Jehu, 
who ascended the throne under circumstances in which 
there was danger that their right might be forcibly 
disputed (1 Sam. xix,.24; 2 Sam. ii, 4; v, 1-3; 1 
Chron. xi, 1, 2; 2 Kings xi, 12-20; 2 Chron. xxiii, 
1-21). Those who were inducted into the royal oflice 
in the kingdom of Israel appear to have been inaugu- 
rated with some peculiar ceremonies (2 Kings ix, 13). 
But it is not clear that they were anointed at all; and 
the omission (if real) is ascribed by the Jewish writers 
to the want of the holy anointing cil which could alone 
be used on such occasions, and which was in the keep- 
ing of the priests of the temple in Jerusalem. The 
private anointing which was performed by the proph- 
ets (2 Kings ix, 3; comp. 1 Sam. x, 1) was not un- 
derstood to convey any abstract right to the crown, 
but was merely a symbolical intimation that the per- 
son thus anointed should eventually ascend the throne, 


The following species of official anointing appear to 
have prevailed among the Jews: (a.) Prophets were 
occasionally anointed to their office (1 Kings xix, 16), 
ay, are called messiahs, or anointed (1 Chron. xvi, 
22; Psa. cv, 15). (6.) Priests, at the first institution 
of the Ley itical priesthood, were all anointed to their 
offices, the sons of Aaron as well as Aaron himself 
(Exod. xl, 15; Num. iii, 3); but afterward anointing 
seems not to have been repeated at the consecration 
of ordinary priests, but to have \een oe re- 
served for the high-priest (Exod. xxix, 29; Lev. xvi, 
82); so that ‘‘the priest that is meena Gaia 
mw, Ley. iv, 3) is generally thought to mean the 
high-priest (Sept. 6 doxepede 0 Kexptopevoc ; comp. 
verses 5, 16, and c. vi, 22 [15]). (c¢.) Kings. The 
Jews were familiar with the idea of making a king by 
anointing before the establishment of their own mon- 
archy (Judg. ix, 8,15). Anointing was the divinely- 
appointed ceremony in the inauguration of their own 
kings (1 Sam. ix,16; x,1; 1 Kings i, 34,39); indeed, so 
pre-eminently did it belong to the kingly office, that 
‘*the Lord’s anointed” wasa commoa designation of the 
theocratic king (1 Sam. xii, 3,5; 2 Sam. i, 14, 16). The 
rite was sometimes performed more than once. Dayid 
was thrice anointed to be king: first, privately by Sam- 
uel, before the death of Saul, by way of conferring on 
him a right to the throne (1 Sam. xvi, 1, 15); again 
over Judah at Hebron (2 Sam. ii, 4), and finally over 
the whole nation (2 Sam. v, 3). After the separation 
into two kingdoms, the kings both of Judah and of 
Israel seem still to have been anointed (2 Kings ix, 3; 
xi, 12). So late as the time of the captivity the king 
is called ‘‘the anointed of the Lord” (Psa. Ixxxix, 38, 
51; Lam. iy, 20). Besides Jewish kings, we read that 
Haz iel was to be anointed king over Syria (1 Kings 
xix, 15). Cyrus also is called the Lord’s anointed, 
as having been raised by God to the throne for the 
special purpose of delivering the Jews out of captivity 
(Isa. xlv, 1). (d.) Inanimate objects also were anoint- 
ed with oil in token of their being set apart for re- 
ligious service. Thus Jacob anointed a pillar at 
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Bethel (Gen. xxxi, 13); and, at the introduction of 
the Mosaic economy, the tabernacle and all its furni- 
ture were consecrated by anointing (xod. xxx, 26- 
28). The expression ‘‘ano’nt the shield” (Isa, xxi, 
5; Sept. érouwaoare Oupsovc; Vulg. arripite clypeum) 
refers to the custom of rubbing oil into the hide which, | 
stretched upon a frame, formed the shield, in order to 
make it supple and fit for use. (See the treatises in | 
Latin, on the priestly anointing, by Clasing | Lemgon. 
1717]; Schwarz [Viteb. 1755]; Ziegra [ Viteb. 1682]; 
Zoega [ Lips. 1680]; on the royal anointing, by Wey- 
mar [Jen. 1629]; and among other nations, by Eschen- 
bach [Jen. 1687]; Speckner [Viteb. 1716]). 

2. As an Act of Hospitality.—The anointing of our 
Saviour’s feet by ‘‘the woman who was a sinner” | 
(Luke vii, 38) led to the remark that the host himself 
had neglected to anoint his head (ver. 46); whence 
we learn that this was a mark of attention which those 
who gave entertainments paid to their guests. As 
this is the only direct mention of the custom, the Jews | 
are supposed by some to have borrowed it from the 
Romans at a late period, and Wetstein and others 
have brought a large quantity of Latin erudition to | 
bear on the subject. (See the treatises, on this in- | 
stance, in Latin, by Baier [Altdorf. 1722]; Goetze 
[Lips. 1687; and in Menethii Thesaur. ii, 200-204] ; 
Jaeschke [{Lips. 1700]; Krackewitz [Rost. 1703]; 
Polchow [Jen. 1755]; Ries [Marb. 1727]; Sonnuel | 
[Lond. 1775, 1794]; Trautermann [Jen. 1749].) But | 
the careful reader of the O. T. knows that the custom 
was an old one, to which there are various indirect al- 
lusions. See Hospirauiry. The circumstances con- 
nected with feasts and entertainments are, indeed, rare- 
ly intimated; nor would the present direct reference to 
this custom have transpired but for the remarks which 
the act of the woman in anointing the feet of Jesus call- 
ed forth. (See Walde, De unctionibus Vett. Lbreorum 
convivialibus, Jen. 1751.) Such passages, however, as 
Psa. xxiii, 5; Prov. xxi, 7; xxvii, 9; Wisd. ii, 7; as| 

. well as others in which the enjoyments of oil and wine 
are coupled together, may be regarded as containing 
a similar allusion. It is, therefore, safer to refer the 
origin of this custom among the Hebrews to their 
nearer and more ancient neighbors, the Egyptians, 
than to the Romans or the Greeks, who themselves | 
had probably derived it from the same people. Among | 

. the Egyptians the antiquity of the custom is evinced | 
by their monuments, which offer in this respect anal- 
ogies more exact than classical antiquity or modern 
usage can produce. With them ‘‘the custom of anoint- 
ing was not confined to the appointment of kings and 
priests to the sacred offices they held. It was the or- 
dinary token of welcome to guests in every party at 
the house of a friend; and in Egypt, no less than in 
Judea, the metaphorical expression ‘ anointed with 
the oil of gladness’ was fully understood, and applied 
to the ordinary occurrences of life. It was customary 
for a servant to attend every guest as he seated him- 
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Ancient Egyptian Servant perfuming a Guest. 
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self, and to anoint his head” (Wilkinson’s Anc. Egyp- 
tians, iv, 279; ii, 213). See SprkeNARD. It is prob-_. 
able, however, that the Egyptians, as well as the 
Greeks and Jews, anointed themselves at home, be- 
fore going abroad, although they expected the obsery- 
ance of this etiquette on the part of their entertainer. 
That the Jews thus anointed themselves, not only 
when paying a visit, but on ordinary occasions, is 
shown by many passages, especially those which de- 
scribe the omission of it as a sign of mourning (Deut. 
xxviii, 40; Ruth iii, 3; 2 Sam. xiv, 2; Dan. x, 3; 
Amos vi, 6; Mic. vi, 15; Esth. ii, 12; Psa. civ, 15; 
Isa. xi, 3; Eccles. ix, 8; Cant. i, 3; iv, 10; also Ju- 
dith x, 3; Sus. 17; Ecclus. xxxix, 26; Wisd. ii, 7). 
One of these passages (Psa. civ, 15, ‘‘oil that maketh 


| the face to shine’) shows very clearly that not only 


the hair but the skin was anointed. In our northern 
climates this custom may not strike us as a pleasant 
one; but as the peculiar usages of most nations are 
found, on strict examination, to be in accordance with 
the peculiarities of their climate and condition, we 
may be assured that this Oriental predilection for ex~ 
ternal unction must have arisen from a belief that 
it contributed materially to health and cleanliness. 
Niebuhr states that ‘‘in Yemen the anointing of the 
body is believed to strengthen and protect it from the 
heat of the sun, by which the inhabitants of this prov« 
ince, as they wear but little clothing, are very liable 
to suffer. Oil, by closing up the pores of the skin, is 
supposed to prevent that too copious transpiration 
which enfeebles the frame; perhaps, too, these Ara- 
bians think a glistening skin a beauty. When the in- 
tense heat comes on they always anoint their bodies 
with oil.” See O11. 

3. Anointing the Sick—The Orientals are indeed 
strongly persuaded of the sanative properties of oil; 
and it was under this impression that the Jews anoint- 
ed the sick, and applied oil to wounds (Psa. cix, 18; 
Isa. i, 6; Luke x, 34;. Rey. iii, 18). Anointing was 
used in sundry disorders, as well as to promote the 
general health of the body. It was hence, as a sal- 
utary and approved medicament, that the seventy 
disciples were directed to ‘‘ anoint the sick” (Mark 
vi, 13); and hence also the sick man is directed by 
the apostle (James vy, 14) to send for the elders of 
the Church, who were ‘‘to pray for him, anointing 
him with oil in the name of the Lord.” The Tal- 
mudical citations of Lightfoot on Matt. vi, 16, show 
that the later Jews conrected charms and supersti- 
tious mutterings with such anointings, and he is there- 
fore probably right in understanding this text to 
mean, ‘‘It is customary for the unbelieving Jews to 
use anointing of the sick, joined with a magical and 
enchanting muttering ; but how infinitely better is it 
to join the pious prayers of the elders of the Church to 
the anointing of the sick.” Niebubr assures us that 
at Sana (and doubtless in other parts of Arabia) the 
Jews, as well as many of the Moslems, have their 
bodies anointed whenever they feel themselves indis- 
posed. Analogous to this is the anointing with oil - 
practised by the twelve (Mark ix, 13), and our Lord’s 
anointing the eyes of a blind man with clay made 
from saliva, in restoring him miraculously to sight 
(ééypuoe, John ix, 6,11). See Mrpicrne. 

4, Anointing the Dead.—The practice of anointing 
the bodies of the dead is intimated in Mark xiv, 8, 
and Luke xxiii, 56. This ceremony was performed 
after the body was washed, and was designed to check 
the progress of corruption. Although, from the mode 
of application, it is called anointing, the substance 
employed appears to have been a solution of odor- 
iferous drugs. This (together with the laying of the 
body in spices) was the only kind of embalmment in 
use among the Jews. See BurtaL; EMBALMING. 

5. Spiritual._—(1.) In the O. T. a Deliverer is prom- 
ised under the title of Messiah, or Anointed (Psa. ii,. 
2; Dan. ix, 25, 26); and the nature of his anointing — 
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is described to be spiritual, with the Holy Ghost (Isa. 

Ixi, 1; see Luke iv, 18). As anointing with oil beto- | 
kened prosperity, and produced a cheerful aspect (Psa. | 
civ, 15), so this spiritual unction is figuratively de- | 
scribed as anointing ‘‘ with the oil of gladness” (Psa. | 
xlv, 7; Heb.i, 9). Inthe N. T. Jesus of Nazareth is | 
shown to be the Messiah or Christ, or Anointed of the 
O. T. John i, 41; Acts ix, 22; xvii, 2,3; xviii, 5, 28); 
and the historical fact of his being anointed with the 
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Holy Ghost is recorded and asserted (John i, 82, 33; | 


Acts iv, 27; x, 38). (2.) Spiritual anointing with the 
Holy Ghost is conferred also upon Christians by God 


(2 Cor. i, 21), and they are described as having an unc- | 


tion (yetopa) from the Holy One, by which they know 
all things (1 John ii, 20, 27). To anoint the eyes with 
eye-salve is used figuratively, to denote the process of 
obtaining spiritual perception (Rev. ili, 18). 

6. Religious Significance of the Act.—lt is somewhat 
remarkable that the first Biblical instance of anoint- 
ing—that of Jacob’s unction of his pillow at Bethel 
(Gen. xxviii, 18)—has reference to an inanimate ob- 
ject; yet the sacred import of the ceremony is obvi- 


ous, and must have been derived from primeval cus- | 


tom. At a later date, the formal agreement noticed 
by Sir G. Wilkinson, between the use of oil among the 
Egyptians and the Israelites in consecrating to an of- 
fice, may undoubtedly be regarded as evidence that 
the Mosaic prescription was framed with some regard 


Ancient Fgyptian King anointing the Statue of the God Kham, 


to the observances in Egypt; for by the time the for- 
mer was instituted, the Israelitish people had been 
long habituated to the customs of Egypt; and it was 
the part of wisdom, when setting up a better polity, to 
take advantage of what existed there, so far as it could 
be safely employed. The king so anointed was sol- 
emnly recognised as the guest and protégé of the lord 
of the temple; the statue was set apart for, and so far 
identified with the god it represented, and both were 
stamped as fit for their respective destinations. But 
in the true religion something more and higher was 
involved in the act of consecration. The article or 
subject was brought into contact with the holiness of | 
Jehovah, and was made a vessel and instrument of the 
Spirit of God. Hence, anointing with oil in the times 
of the old covenant was always a symbol of the gift 
and grace of the Holy Spirit—in the case of inanimate 
objects imparting to them a ceremonial sacredness, so 
as to fit them for holy ministrations; and in the case 
of persons, not only designating them to a sacred of- | 
fice, but sealing to them the spiritual qualifications 
needed for its efficient discharge.—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, 
s. v.; Fairbairn, s.v. See CONSECRATION. 

Il. Modern.—1. In the Romish Church the custom 
of anointing priests is still continued. The ordaining 
bishop anoints with the holy oil called chrism CE Vv.) | 
the palm of both hands, the thumb, and the forefinger 
of the person to be ordained ; and thus, according to} 


| 


| the whole world. 
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the expression in the ritual of crdination, the hands 
receive power to bless, to consecrate, and to make holy. 
Ifa clergyman is excommunicated these spots are rub- 
bed off. This custom, like many others, is a perver- 
sion of the sacred ceremony by which the Jewish 
priests and kings were inducted into office. 

2. The history of extreme unction (q. v.) in its pres- 


| ent form can be traced back no further than the twelfth 


century. When the ceremony of anointing is men- 
tioned at an earlier period, the reference is to the ofti- 
ces of baptism and confirmation. There is no mention 
of extreme unction in Justin Martyr, Irenzus, Tertul- 
lian, or Cyprian, or in any of the writers of the first 
three centuries. In the fourth century Epiphanius 
makes no mention of it. It is not found in the “ Apos- 
tolical Constitutions,” a work in which all church 
forms are minutely described, nor in the biographies 
of the first six centuries. After the twelfth century 
it was universally adopted in the Western Church. 

3. The only occasion on which anointing is used in 
the Church of England is at the coronation of the 
sovereigns, when the archbishop solemnly anoints the 
king or queen, after the ancient practice of the He- 
brews. 

ANOINTING OIL. The ‘‘oil of holy ointment’ 
prescribed by divine authority (Exod. xxx, 23-25) for 
the consecration of the Jewish priests and kings was 
compounded of the following ingredients : 


Hebrew weight. English weight. 


Ib. oz. dwt. gr. 
Pure MMVII 6 ve sess + ccsistate 500 shekels=18 11 13 13 2-3 
Sweet cinnamon ......,...- 250 CC tp Oat saad 
Sweet. calamus ..0. sus ns 250 Se —— Om Decl Omlshieod 
CRESTS A oe ee clerk Mbeluerece hears 500 ot eaalley Thi WBS TEs 
Olive oil, 1 hin=5 quarts ... 251; “ =13 4 0 0 


18514 shekels—70 WS OME 
The shekel is here estimated at 9 dwts. and 2 4-7 grains (7704). 

Under the law persons and things set apart for sa- 
cred purposes were anointed with this ‘‘ holy oint- 
ment” (Exod. xxix, 7), which appears to have been 
a typical representation of the communication of the 
Holy Ghost to the Church of Christ (Acts i, 5; x, 38). 
Hence the Holy Spirit is called an unction (q. v.), 
whereby believers were divinely inspired and guided 
into all truth (2 Cor. i, 21; 1 John ii, 20,27). The 
profane or common use of the holy ointment was ex- 
pressly forbidden, on pain of being excommunicated 
(Exod. xxx, 33; Ezek. xxiii, 31). It was command- 
ed to be kept by the Hebrews throughout their gener- 
ations; it was therefore laid up in the most holy place. 
Prideaux observes that it was one of those thinzs 
which was wanting in the second temple. There is 
an allusion to the ingredients of this sacred perfume 
in Eccles. xxiv, 15. The use of aromatics in the East 
may be dated from the remotest antiquity. ‘‘ Oint- 
ment and perfume,” says Solomon, ‘rejoice the heart” 
(Proy. xxvii, 9). They are still introduced, not only 
upon every religious and festive occasion, but as one 
essential expression of private hospitality and friend- 
ship. See OINTMENT. 

THE ANOINTED. The prophets, priests, and kings 
were anointed at their inauguration; but no man was 
ever dignified by being anointed to hold the three of- 
fices in himself, so no person ever had the title of the 


| Messiah, the Christ, the Anointed One, but Jesus the 


Saviour. He alone is king of kings and lord of lords: 
the king who governs the universe, and rules in the 
hearts of his followers; the prophet, to instruct men 
in the way wherein they should go; and the great 
high-priest, to make atonement and intercession for 
Of him, Melchizedek, Abraham, 
Aaron, David, and others were illustrious types; but 
none of these had the title of ‘‘ The Anointed of God.” 
This does, and ever will, belong exclusively to Jesus 
the Christ, who was consecrated in our nature hy the 
anointing of the Holy Ghost (Psa. ii, 2; Isa. ]xi, 1; 
Dan. ix, 24; Matt. iii, 16,17; Luke iv, 18-21; Acts iv, 


27; x, 38). Sce Mrssran. 
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Anomeeans (db0v0¢, dissimilar), the name by 
which the stricter Arians, who denied the likeness of 
the Word to the Father, were distinguished from the 
Semi-Arians, who merely denied his consubstantiality. 
—Gieseler, Ch. Hist. i, 198. See Arians. 
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A’nos ("Avwe), one of the ‘‘ sons” of Maani (Bani), | 


who divorced his Gentile wife 1 Esdr, ix, 34); appar- 
ently the VANIAH (q. v.) of the true text (Ezra, x, 36). 
Ansarians or Assassins, inhabitants of a dis- 


trict in Syria (called also ENsarrAns). Their religion | 


is a compound of paganism and Mohammedanism, which 
they are said to have been taught by an old man who 
in 891 inhabited the village of Nasar, near Koufa, and 
passed for a saint and a prophet. Some of them wor- 
ship the sun, others the dog and other material objects. 


A special work on them has been published by the Rey. | 
Samuel Lyde (see a valuable summary of this work in | 


the NV. Amer. Review, Oct. 1862). According to Lyde, 
‘they number about 200,000, for the most part rude and 
vicious. They are divided into Shemseeh (men of the 
sun, Northerners) and Kumreel (men of the moon, 
Southerners); the former may be descendants of the 
Canaanites; the latter, foreigners, brought their pres- 
ent religion into the land. The name Ansaireeh is 
probably derived from the founder of the sect, Nusari, 
dating from the ninth century. 
Khaseebeeh, from the apostle of the sect. In many 
points they have affinities with the Assassins. They 
believe in the divine unity—in three personalities, the 
second and third being created. The first person, the su- 


preme deity, is Manna, or Meaning ; the second, sm, or | 


Name; the third, Bab, or Dove. Ofthe supreme deity 
there have been seven manifestations; the last is Ali, 
Mohammed, and Salman il Farisee: Aliis the high- 
est manifestation of God, alone to be adored. There 


is also a system of hierarchies, bewildering in num- | 


bers: 14,000 Near Ones, 15,000 Cherubim, 16,000 Spir- 
ituals, 17,000 Saints, 18,000 Hermits, 19,000 Listeners, 
20,000 Followers—in all, 119,000—hesides prophets, 
apostles, and heroes. The doctrine of metempsycho- 
sis is strictly held, and minutely delineated. They 
receive the Old and New Testaments, and the Koran, 
with many apocryphal works.’’ An account of them 
is given in Chesney’s Erpedition to the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. See also Walpole’s Travels in the East, and 
Blackwood’s Magazine, \xx,719. See Assasstns. 

Anschar, Ansgar, or Anschairius, St., the first 
archbishop of Hamburg, bishop of Bremen, and so-call- 
ed apostle of Sweden and Denmark. The most prob- 
able opinion is that he was born in Picardy about 801. 
In 821 he went from the abbey of Corbie, in Picar- 
dy, to that in Saxony, Having from his youth been 
desirous to labor in a missionary field, he was sent 
in 826 to Denmark, and thence to Sweden, where he 
preached the Gospel with wonderful success. After 
this he was made bishop of Hamburg, which see he 
governed until the destruction of the city by the Nor- 
mans in 845; four years after this, Louis, king of Ger- 
many, made him bishop of Bremen, where he died, 
Feb. 3, 865, regretting that he was not called to seal 
his profession by martyrdom. He wrote a life of St. 
Willehad (in Pertz, Monumenta German. ii, 683 sq.). 
For a glowing account of him, see Neander, Light in 
Dark Places, p. 264 sq.; comp. Neander, Ch. /ist. iii, 
272, 284; Gieseler, Ch. Hist. ii,29. See also Brit. and 
For, Evangelical Review, July, 1865. The first biogra- 
phy of Anschar was written by his successor, Rimbert 
(published by Dahlmann, in Pertz, Monum. Germ. ; 
translated into German by Misegais, Bremen, 1826). 
See also Kruse, S¢. Anschar (Altona, 1823); Krum- 
macher, St. Ansgar (Brem, 1828); Reuterdahl, Ansga- 
rius (Berl. 1837); Klippel, Lebensbeschreibung des Evz- 
bischofs Ansgar (Brem. 1845); Cave, Hist. Litt. i. 523; 
Bohringer, Kircheng. in Biogr. ii, 170. 

Ansegis. 1. A Benedictine monk, born of noble 
parents at Lyons, was, together with Eginhard, super- 
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intendent of the royal edifices; became in 817 abbot 
| at Luxen, and in 827 at Fontanelles. Charlemagne 
| and Louis the Pious employed him for important em- 
bassies. He died in 833. He is the author of that 
| important collection of imperial laws known as Libri 
III Capitularium, containing a number of decrees is- 
sued by Charlemagne and Louis the Pious. The Ger- 
man kings had to take an oath upon this book as con- 
taining the laws of the empire. The best edition of 
it is contained in Pertz, Monumenta Germania legum, 
| vol. i Acta Sanctorum, sxc. iv,1; D’Achery, Spict- 
leg. t. iii. P 

2. Abbot of St. Michael’s (probably at Beauvais) ; 
| was sent in 870 by Charles the Bald as ambassador to 
Rome; appointed in 871 archbishop of Sens, and used 
as a tool by the pope against the clergy. John VIII 
appointed him in 876 primate of the French Church 
and vicar-general of the apostolic see, but a synod of 
Pontion protested against this, and recognised him 
| only as metropolite. He died in 883, and his successors 
had to abandon the distinction, which the pope had 
intended to connect forever with the see.—Gfrorer, 
Kirchengeschichte, vol. ii; Gallia Christiana. 

Anselm or CANTERBURY (commonly called St. 
Anselm) was born at Aosta, a town of the Alps, in 
| Savoy, A.D. 1033. He was treated harshly by his fa- 
ther, and travelled early into France, and afterward 
into Normandy, where he took the monastic habit in 
1060, at Bec, where Lanfranc, afterward archbishop 
of Canterbury, was prior. Three years after, when 
Lanfranc was promoted to the abbacy of Caen, Anselm 
succeeded him as prior of Bec, and became abbot in 
1078. Anselm came to England while prior of Bee, 
and afterward in 1092 by the invitation of Hugh Lu- 
pus, earl of Chester, who requested his aid in sickness, 
Soon after his arrival William Rufus also required An- 
selm’s assistance, and finally nominated him (though 
| with great difficulty of acceptance on Anselm’s part) 
to the see of Canterbury, which had lain vacant from 
Lanfranc’s death in 1089. Anselm was consecrated 
with great solemnity December 4, 1093. In the fol- 
lowing year a stinted offer, as the king thought it, of 
£500 from the archbishop, in aid of the war which 
William was carrying on against his brother Rob- 
ert, was the first cause of the royal displeasure to- 
ward Anselm, followed by further discontent when An- 
selm desired leave to go to Rome to receive the pall 
from Pope Urban Ii, whom the king refused to ac- 
| knowledge as pope. Anselm proposed a visit to Rome 
to consult the pope, but was refused permission. He 
| went a second time to court to ask for leave, and was 
again refused, but gave his blessing to the king, and 
| embarked at Dover. The king seized upon the arch- 
| bishopric, and made every act of Anselm’s administra- 
_tion void. The archbishop got safe to Rome, and was 

honorably received by the pope. He lived quietly, at 
| Rome and other places, and finished his treatise Cur 
Deus Homo at a monastery in Champagne. He assist~ 
| ed the pope at the synod or council of Bari, where he 
_ prevented Urban from excommunicating the king of 
England for his various and frequent outrages upon 
religion. The king, however, finally bribed the court 
| of Rome to desert Anselm, who retired to Lyons, where 
(with the interval of an attendance at a council at 
Rome in 1099) he continued to reside till he heard of 
William Rufus’s death, with that of Pope Urban short- 
ly after. Henry I, immediately upon his accession, 
| invited Anselm to return. The archbishop was re- 
ceived in England with extraordinary respect both by 
the king and people, but refusing to be reinvested by 
the king, and to do the same homage with his prede- 
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a) 
| cessors, he again fell under the displeasure of the 
court. In 1103, at the request of the king and barons, 
Anselm went to Rome to arrange an accommodation ; 
the king at the same time, in distrust, dispatching an 
agent of his own, who arrived before the archbishop. 
The pope still continued inexorable, but wrote to the 
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King, promising compliance in other matters if the 
king would but waive the matter of investiture. An- 
selm in chagrin again took up his residence at Lyons, 
while a fresh embassy to Rome from the king was still 
more unsuccessful than the former. _ Anselm now re- 
moved to the court of Adela of Blois, the king’s sister, 
who, during a visit which Henry I made to Norman- 
dy, contrived an interview between him and Anselm 
July 22, 1105, when the king restored to him the rev- 
enues of the archbishopric, but refused to allow him to 
return to England unless he would comply with the 
investiture. Anselm remained in France, retiring to 
the abbey of Bec. At length the pope, adopting a 
middle course, refused to give up the investitures, but 
was willing so far to dispense as to give leave to bish- 
ops and abbots to do homage to the king for their tem- 
poralities. This was in 1106. The king now invited 
Anselm to England; but the messenger finding him 
sick, the king himself went over into Normandy, and 
made him a visit at Bec, where all their differences 
were adjusted. Anselm, being recovered, embarked 
for England, and, landing at Dover, was received with 
extraordinary marks of weleome. From this time lit- 
tle that is remarkable occurred in his lite, except a 
dispute with Thomas, elected archbishop of York ‘in 
1108, who, wishing to disengage himself from depend- 
ency upon the see of Canterbury, refused to make the 
customary profession of canonical obedience. Before 
the termination of this dispute Anselm died at Canter- 
bury, April 21, 1109, in the seventy-sixth year of his 
age (Penny Cyclopedia, s. v.). 

The intellect of Anselm was of the highest order; 
Neander calls him the Augustine of the twelfth cen- 
tury. His speculations impressed their character not 
only upon the theology and philosophy of his own age, 
but also upon all subsequent ages to the present time. 
He is generally named as the ‘‘ father of scholasticism.” 
Though his faith was always sincere and undoubting, 
his profoundly inquisitive intellect made it necessary 
for him to philosophize upon the grounds of that faith. 
Opposing himself to Roscelin, his philosophy was a 
thorough-going Realism; and in applying his philoeso- 
phy to theology, he sought to demonstrate the being 
and attributes of God by the ontological method, of 
which, in fact, he was substantially the inventor (Pros- 
logium, de Dei existentia; Monologium, de Divinitatis 
essentia). Rémusat (Vie d’ Anselm, p. 473) ascribes 
a Pantheistic tendency to Anselm’s uncompromising 
Realism. Does not the following passage in the 
Proslogium appear to involve the Pantheistic theory ? 
Speaking of the divine nature, ‘It is,” he says, ‘‘the 
essence of the being, the principle of the existence of 
all things. . . . Without parts, without differences, 
without accidents, without changes, it might be said, 
in a certain sense, to alone exist, for in respect to it the 
other things which appear to be have no existence. 
The unchangeable Spirit is all that is, and it is this 
without limit, simpliciter, interminabiliter. It is the 
perfect and absolute existence. The rest is come from 
nonentity, and thither returns, if not supported by 
God: it does not exist by itself. In this sense the 
Creator alone exists; the things created do not’’ (p. 
473,474). It is plain that these dependent and mere- 
ly relative existences must be conceived as an emana- 
tion from the supreme and substantial essence—must, 
like the qualities of bodies, be in fact identical with the 
supposed substrata. In his treatises on free-will and 
predestination he followed the Augustinian doctrine, 
and sought acutely, but vainly, to reconcile it with hu- 
man freedom. He was the first also to treat the doc- 
trine of redemption [see SATISFACTION | ina scientific 
way, and to seek a rational demonstration of it (in his 
treatise, Cur Deus Homo). He propounds the question, 
Why is it necessary that God should have humbled 
himself so far as to become man and suffer death ? 
His process of reasoning, in reply to this question, is 
as follows. Man has by sin deprived God of the glory 
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which properly belongs to him, and must therefore 
give satisfaction for it, i.e. he must restore to God the 
glory which is his; for the divine justice would not al- 
low of forgiveness out of pure compassion, apart from 
such reparation. This reparation must be commen- 
surate with the enormity of the sin; yet it is not in 
the power of man to give such, because, apart from 
this, he is God’s debtor. Such a satisfaction cannot 
be given unless some one is able to offer to God some- 
thing of his own of more value than all which is not 
God, for the whole world should not have tempted 
man to sin (Matt. xvi, 26, “ For what is a man profited, 
if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ?)” 
Since, however, he has sinned, he must offer to God 
more than the whole world, i. e. more than all outside 
of God. Consequently none can have this to giye but 
God himself. But since it is man who owes it, it 
must also be given by a God-man, i.e. by a person 
possessing the two natures, divine and human. This 
could be no other than the second person of the Trini- 
ty, the Son; for otherwise there would be two Sons in 
the Trinity; and, had the Father become man, two 
grandsons (namely, the Father, grandson of himself by 
human descent, and the Son, grandson of the Virgin, 
as son of the Virgin’s son). It was fitting that the 
man with whom God united himself should be born of 
a woman without the co-operation of man, and even 
from a virgin; for as sin and the ground of condemna- 
tion were brought about by that sex, it is just that the 
remedy should also have come from it alone. Thus 
Christ was then born without original sin; he could 
sin if he willed it, but he could not will it; consequent- 
ly he died without owing death and of his own free 
will. His death, therefore, outweighed the number 
and magnitude of all sins. He gave unto God, for the 
sins of mankind, his own life unsullied by any sin of 
his own, thus giving what he did not owe, when con- 
sidered as both God and man. But in consequence of 
his offering voluntarily so great a sacrifice, and inas- 
much as to him no equivalent for it could be given, it 
was necessary, in order that the sacrifice should not 
be vain, that others at least should be benefited there- 
by in some way, namely, humanity in the forgiveness 
of sin. Anselm affirms the doctrine of a satis/actio 
vicaria activa (an active vicarious satisfaction), but 
not of a satisfactio passiva (passive satisfaction) ; for 
he nowhere says that Christ endured the actual pun- 
ishment of men’s sins (Neander, Degmengeschichte, ii, 
516). Dr. Shedd (2ist. ef Doctrines, ii, 262) questions 
this statement of Neander’s, but on what appear: to 
be insufficient grounds. 

The fundamental principles of Anselm’s doctrine of 
satisfaction are found in the writings of many fathers 
before Anselm, e. g. Athanasius, Gregorius of Nazian- 
zen, Chrysostom, and Cyril of Alexandria; but An- 
selm is the first who collected and arranged them into 
a systematic whole. Dr. Shedd has treated the rela- 
tion of Anselm to theology (Hist. of Doctrines, bks. 
iv and v) more skillfully than any other modern 
writer in short compass. In concluding his analysis 
of the Cur Deus Homo, he remarks that it “exhibits a 
depth, breadth, and vigor of thinking not surpassed by 
any production of the same extent in theolovical liter- 
ature. Such a view of the atonement as is here ex- 
hibited is thoroughly Biblical, and thoroughly Prot- 
estant. There may be incidental views and positions 
in this tract with which the modern theologian would 
not wholly agree; but certainly, so far as the general 
theory of vicarious satisfaction is concerned, this little 
treatise contains the substance of the reformed doc- 
trine; while, at the same time, it enunciates those 
philosophical principles which must enter into the 
scientific construction of this cardinal truth of Chris- 
tianity. On both the theoretic and the practical side, 
it is one of the Christian classics’’ (vol. ii, p. 283). 
As to the claim of absolute originality for Anselm’s 
system, ‘‘it may be admitted that Anselm first used 
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the term satisfaction to express the method in which a | 


solutio could be effected of a debitum which had been | 
incurred by sin; but the same fundamental idea is 

found in the sacrificial theory, to which so frequent | 
reference is made by many earlier writers. Sacrifices | 
were appointed in the mosaic economy by which vio- | 
lated laws might be appeased, and the offerer preserve | 
his forfeited life by something other than obedience. 
Satisfuction expresses a wider group of considerations, | 
of which sacrifice is a particular illustration. We 
may grant to Anselm the dignity of having set forth, | 
in more forcible light :than earlier writers, the nature | 
and responsibilities of sin, and the need of reconcilia- | 
tion with God. We may allow that his sense of the | 
justice of God appears to have been more profound | 
and comprehensive than those of earlier fathers; and | 
the basis was doubtless laid for the quantitative and 
mercantile aspects of the subject which characterized | 
the speculations of later divines’’ (Brit. Quarterly, 
April, 1865, p. 355), As to Anselm’s deficiencies, Dr. 
Thomson (Bishop of Gloucester) remarks that ‘‘the 
passages of Scripture that speak of the wrath of God 
against man are not explicable by Anselm’s system. 
The explanation of the Baptist, that Jesus is the Lamb 
of God, that taketh away the sin of the world; the 
prophecy of His sufferings by Isaiah (ch. liii); the 
words of Peter, that He ‘‘his own self bare our sins 
in his own body on the tree;’’ and passages of like | 
import in St. Paul’s writings, can only find place with 
Anselm by a very forced interpretation. His scheme 
is mainly this, that the merit of the perfect obedience 
of Jesus was so great as to deserve a great reward, 
and that, in answer to the prayer of the Lord, this re- 
ward was given in the form of the salvation of His | 
brethren. But Christ does not appear in this system 
as groaning and suffering under the curse of the world, | 
as He does in Holy Scripture. Until the time of An- 
selm the doctrine of the Atonement had, within cer- 
tain limits, fluctuated with the change of teachers; 
the doctrine itself was one and the same, but this or 
that aspect of it had been made prominent. Anselm 
aimed at fixing in one system the scattered truths; 
and the result has been that he, like his predecessors, 
made some parts of the truth conspicuous to the preju- 
dice of the rest” (Azds to Faith, Essay viii). 

Anselm is commemorated as a saint in the Church 
of Rome on the 21st of April. His life, by Eadmer, 
his friend and companion, is given in the edition of 
his works named below. The best edition of his works 
is that entitled Opera omnia necnon Eadmeri monachi | 
Cantuariensis Historia (Venet. 1744, 2 vols. fol.). A 
selection of the most important theological and philo- 
sophical works of Anselm has been published by C. | 
Haas (S. Anselini opuscula philosoph ico-theologica selecta, | 
vol. i, containing the Monologium and Proslogium, Tu- 
bingen, 1862). Special editions of the book Cur Deus 
Homo were published at Berlin, 1857, and at London, 
1863. Anselm has been much studied of late years: a 
heautiful monograph by C. Rémusat (Saint Anselme de | 
Canterbury, 8vo, Paris, 1852); a study by Bohringer 
(Die Kirche Christi und thre Zeugen, ii, 224); and a co- 
pious treatise by Hasse (1. Das Leben Anselm’s ; 2. Die 
Lehre Anselm’s, 2 vols. Leipziz,1843-1852 ; an abridged 
translation by Turner, Lond. 1860, 12mo) sive ample 
facilities for the study of his history and writings. 
Translations of the Proslogium and of the Cur Deus 
Homo are given in the Bibliotheca Sacra, vols. viii, xi, 
and xii, See also Gieseler, Ch. //ist. iii, 175; Dog- 
mengeschichte, p. 510; Neander, Ch. Hist. iv, 237, and | 
Hist. of Dogmas, ii, 516, et al; Hagenbach, /fist. of | 
Doctrines (Smith’s ed.), § 180; Bushnell, Vicarious | 
Sacrifice (N.Y. 1866); Meth. Quar. Review, Oct. 1855, | 
art. vi; Haureau, Philos. Scholast. i, ch. viii; Mohler, 
Anselm’s Leben u. Schriften (Tub. Quartalschrift, 1827, 
1828) ; Franck, A nselm von Canterbury (Tibing, 1842, 
8yo); Shedd, Fist. of Doctrines, l.c. See ATONEMENT. 

Anselm, St., called Baduarius after the name of | 
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his family (Badagio), was born at Milan, 1036. He 
succeeded, in 1061, his uncle, Pope Alexander II, as 
bishop of Lucca, which see he resigned in order to be- 
come a monk at Clugny. Tle returned to his see at 
the express order of Pope Gregory VI, who employed 
him for important embassies, and made him a cardinal, 
He tried to prevail on the canons of his cathedral 


church to submit to the common life, but met with so 


decided a resistance that he had to leave again his see. 
Leo IX sent him as his legate to Lombardy, where he 
died at Mantua, March 18, 1086. He wrote an apolo- 
gy of Gregory VII, a refutation of the claims of the 
anti-pope Guibert, and a treatise against the right of 


‘the secular princes to dispose of the property of the 


church. The two former may be found in Canisius, 
Antique Lectiones, and in the Bibl. Patrum. The life 
of Anselm was written by the Jesuit Rota (Notiz di 
San Anse!mo, Verona, 1773, 8vo).—Landon, s. v. 

Anselm, son of the Margrave Otto the Rich, of 
Ascania, became bishop of Hayelberg in 1126, and arch- 
bishop of Ravenna in 1154; was Apocrisiarius of Em- 
peror Lothaire II, and was sent as an ambassador to 
the emperor of Constantinople for the purpose of ef- 
fecting a union between the Roman and Greek Church- 
es. He died in 1158. He wrote Three Books of Dia- 
logues with Nicetas, archbisbop of Nicomedia, about 
the points in dispute between the Greek and Roman 
Churches, given by D’Achery in the Spicilegium, i, 
161 (new ed.).— Dupin, Hist. Eccl. Writers, ii, 365; 
Cave, Hist. Lit, anno 1149; Landon, £ecl. Dict. s. v. 

Anselm, dean of the cathedral church of Laon, 
flourished at the end of the 11th century. He died 
July 15,1117. He illustrated the entire Old and New 
Testaments with an Interlineary Glossary, compiled 
from the fathers, which has been several times printed, 
with the additions of Lyra and others, especially at Ant- 
werp, in 1634; also, the Commentary on St. Matthew, 
and Explanations of various Passages in the Gospels, 
Epistles of St. Paul, Apocalypse, etc., which are printed 
under the name of Anselm of Canterbury, are attrib- 
uted by many writers to this author. But Dupin as- 
serts that they are from the pen of Herveus, a monk 
of Bourg, near Dol.—Cave, Hist. Lit. anno 1103; Du- 
pin, Hist. Eccl. Writers, ii, 364; Landon, s. y. 

Ansgar. See ANSCHAR. 

Answer (usually M22, anak’, arorpivopa) has 
other significations in Scripture besides the common 
one in the sense of 7eply. 1. Moses having composed 
a thanksgiving after the passage of the Red Sea, Miri- 
am, it is said, ‘‘ answered;’? meaning that Moses with 


| the men on one side, and Miriam with the women on 


the other side, sung the same song, as it were, in two 
choruses or divisions, of which one ‘answered’ the 
other Exod. xv, 21). So also 1 Sam. xxix, 5, where 
they sung in distinct choruses; comp. Num. xxi, 17. 
2. This word is likewise taken for to accuse, or to de- 


| fend judicially (Gen. xxx, 33; Deut. xxxi, 21; Hos. 


v, 5). 3. To “answer? is likewise taken in a bad 
sense, as when it is said that a son answers his father 
insolently, or a servant his master (John xviii, 22; 
Rom. ix, 20; 2 Cor.i,9). 4. To “answer” is also used 
in Scripture for the commencement of a discourse, when 
no reply to any question or objection is intended. 
This mode of speaking is often used by the Evangel- 
ists: ‘‘And Jesus answeredand said.’’ Itis a Hebrew 
idiom (Job iii, 2; Cant. ii, 10; Zech. iii, 4; iv, 11, 12; 
Matt. xi, 25; xii, 88; xvii, 4; Mark ix, 5; Luke vii, 
40). See AFFIRMATIVE. 

ANSWER OF A GOOD CONSCIENCE (ouvednoewe dya- 
Ihe eeowrTnpc), a phrase occurring 1 Pet. iii, 21, very 
variously interpreted, but apparently signifying sim- 
ply the ability to address God in prayer (as if a re- 
sponse to His searching of the heart) with a conscience 
free from a sense of guilt, or the seeking after Him 


with a pure conscience (see Alford, in loc.). See Con- 
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“a 


ANT 


Ant cbs, nemalah’, either from an Arab. root, | 


signifying creeping, or rather from 5703, to cut off [cir- 
cumcise], from its destructive habits, or, still better, 
from its insect form ;, Sept. pbopné, Vule. formica) oc- | 
curs Proy. vi, 6; xxx, 25. In both passages its prov- 
ident habits are referred to, especially its providing its 
food in the summer. This has generally been sup- 
posed to imply that these insects hoard up grains of | 
corn, chiefly wheat, for their supply during winter, 
having first bitten out the germ to prevent it from | 
growing in their nests. Bochart has collected an im- 
mense array of the most eminent authors and natural- 
ists of antiquity (Jewish, Greek, Roman, and Arabian), 
who all gravely propound this assertion (Hieroz. iii, | 
478 sq.; comp. Aristot. Anim. ix, 26; Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
xi, 36; Horace, Sat.i, 1,38). Butitis now ascertained | 
beyond a doubt that no European ants, hitherto prop- 
erly examined, feed on corn or any other kind of grain. 
(See Kirby and Spence’s Entomology, p. 313, 7th ed. 
London, 1856, where the question is fully discussed.) 
Bonnet found that, however long they had been kept 
without food, they would not touch corn. Nor do 
they attack the roots or stems of corn, nor any other 
vegetable matter. Nor has any species of ant been | 
yet found with food of any kind laid up in its nest. 
The truth is, that ants are chiefly carnivorous, preying | 
indiscriminately on all the soft parts of other insects, 
and especially the viscera; also upon worms, whether | 
dead or alive, and small birds or animals. If unable | 
to drag their booty to the nest, they make an abun- 
dant meal upon it, and, like the bee, disgerge it, upon | 
their return home, for the use of their companions ; 
and they appear able to retain at pleasure the nutri- 
tious juices unchanged for a considerable time. Ants | 
are also extremely fond of saccharine matter, which 
they obtain from the exudation of trees, or from ripe | 
fruits, etc.; but their favorite food is the saccharine 
exudation from the body of the aphides, or plant-lice. 
Every one must have observed these insects on the 
rose-tree, etc. Each different species of vegetable 
has its peculiar species of aphis (Reaumur, vi, 566). | 
The aphides insert their tube or sucker between the 
fibres of vegetables, where they find a most substan- | 
tial nutriment. This nutriment they retain a consid- | 
erable time, if no ant approaches them. The ant has | 
the talent of procuring it from the aphides at pleasure. 
It approaches the aphis, strikes it gently and repeat- 
edly with its antennz, when it instantly discharges 
the juice by two tubes easily discerned to be standing 
out from its body. These creatures are the milch kine 
of the ants. By a remarkable coincidence, which 
M. Huber justly considers too much to be ascribed to 
chance, the aphides and the ants become torpid at the 
same degree of cold (27 deg. Fahr.), and revive to- 
gether at the same degree of warmth (Huber, Natural | 
History of Ants, p. 210, etc.). | 
In the Introduction to Entomology, by Kirby and 


45 


of his having found a large store 
_of grass-seeds in its nest; but the 


Spence, some diffidence is expressed (ii, 46) respecting 
the inference that zo exotic ants haye magazines of 
provisions, till their habits shall haye been *‘ more ac- | 
curately explored.’’ Still, are we not in possession of | 
sufficient data to form a strong presumption in regard 
to the ants of Palestine, to which Solomon of course 
alludes in his writings? The ants of the Holy Land 
certainly haye to encounter a degree of cold quite as | 
severe as ever occurs in England (Kitto, Physical /ist. 
of Palestine, p. 210, 216). Is it not highly probable 
that the ants at such times become forpid, and need no 
magazine of provisions? And since we learn from 
the same authority (p. 31) that there are intervals, 
even in the depth of winter, when the sun shines, and 
there is no wind, when it is perfectly warm, sometimes 
almost hot, in the open air, may not the ants of Pales- 
tine and their food revive together at such times, as is | 
the case in other countries, where ants may often be | 
seen pursuing their avocations oyer the snow? With 


ANT 


regard to Solomon’s words respecting the ant, Kirby 
and Spence are of opinion ‘‘ that, if they are properly 
considered, it will be found that the interpretation 
which seems to favor the ancient error respecting ants 
has been fathered upon them rather than fairly de- 
duced from them. He does not affirm that the ant, 
which he proposes to the sluggard as an example, laid 
up in her magazines stores of grain against winter, but 
that, with considerable prudence and foresight, she 
makes use of proper seasons to collect a supply of pro- 
visions sufficient for her purposes. There is not a 
word in them implying that she stores up grain or 
other provisions. She prepares her bread and gathers 


| her food (namely, such food as is suited to her) in sum- 


mer and harvest (that is, when it is most plentiful), 
and thus shows her wisdom and prudence by using the 
advantages offered to her.” 

It is true that Col. Sykes speaks (Transactions of 
Entomol. Soc. ii, 103) of a species 
of Indian ant which he calls Atta 
providens, so called from the fact \ 


amount of that gentleman’s obser- 
vations merely go to show that 
this ant carries seeds underground, 
and brings them again to the sur- 
face after they have got wet dur- 
ing the monsoons, apparently to 
dry. ‘There is not,’ writes Mr. F. Smith (Catalogue 
of the Formicidae in the British Museum, 1858, p. 180), 
‘“Cany evidence of the seeds having been stored for 
food ;” he observes that the processionary ant of Bra- 
zil (Gicodoma cephalotes) carries immense quantities of 
portions of leaves into its underground nests, and that 


Indian Ant (Atta 
Providens). 


| it was supposed that these leaves were for food; but 


that Mr. Bates satisfied himself that the leaves were 
for the purpose of lining the channels of the nest, and 
not for food. There is no evidence that any portion 
of plants ever forms an article of their diet. The 
fact is, that ants seem to delight in running away 
with almost any thing they find—small portions of 


| sticks, leaves, little stones—as any one can testify who 


has cared to watch the habits of this insect. This will 
explain the erroneous opinion which the ancients held 
with respect to that part of the economy of the ant 
now under consideration ; nor is it, perhaps, necessary 
to conclude that the error originated in observers mis- 
taking the cocoons for grains of corn, to which they 
bear much resemblance. It is scarcely credible that 
Aristotle, Virgil, Horace, etc., who all speak of this 
insect storing up grains of corn, should have been so 
far misled, or have been such bad observers, as to 
have taken the cocoons for grains. Ants do carry off 
grains of corn, just as they carry off other things, not, 
however, as was stated, for food, but for their nests. 
‘“‘They are great robbers,’”’ says Dr. Thomson (The 
Land and the Book, p. 337), ‘and plunder by night as 
well as by day ; and the farmer must keep a sharp eye 


| to his floor, or they will abstract a large quantity of 
| Ae . . 
| grain in a single night.” 


See CISTERN. 
It is right to state that a well-known entomologist, 


| the Rev. F. W. Hope, in a paper ‘‘ On some Doubts re- 


specting the Economy of Ants’’ (Trans. Entom. Soc. 
ii, 211), is of opinion that Col. Sykes’s observations 
do tend to show that there are species of exotic ants 


| which store up food for winter consumption; but it 


must be remembered that Mr. Bates’s investigations 
are subsequent to the publication of that paper. (See 


| Encycl. Brit. 8th ed. s.v.) 


The particular species of ant referred to by Solo- 
mon has not been identified; and, in fact, ants have 


| only latterly become the subjects of accurate observa- 


tion. The investigations of Latreille ( Histoire Na- 


| turelle des Iourmis, Par. 1802), Gould, Geer, Huber, 


and Kirby and Spence, have dissipated many errone- 
ous notions respecting them, and revealed much in- 
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teresting information concerning their domestic poli- 
ty, language, migrations, affections, passions, virtues, 
wars, diversions, etc. (see Penny Cyclopedia, s. v.). 
The following facts are selected as relevant to scrip- 
tural illustration. Ants dwell together in societies ; 
and although they have “no guide, overseer, or 
ruler,” yet they have all one soul, and are animated 
by one object—their own welfare, and the welfare of 
each other. Each individual strenuously pursues his 
own peculiar duties, and regards (except in the case 
of females), and is regarded by, every other member 
of the republic with equal respect and affection. They 
devote the utmost attention to their young. The egg 
is cleaned and licked, and gradually expands under 
this treatment till the worm is hatched, which is then 
tended and fed with the most affectionate care. They 
continue their assiduity to the pupa, or chrysalis, 
which is the third transformation. They heap up the 
pupex, which greatly resemble so many grains of wheat, 
or rather rice, by hundreds in their spacious lodges, 
watch them in an attitude of defence, carry them out 
to enjoy the radiance of the sun, and remove them to 
different situations in the nest, according to the re- 
quired degree of temperature ; open the pupa, and, at 
the precise moment of the transformation, disinthrall 
the new-born insect of its habiliments.—Kitto, s. y. 
To some readers it may seem strange that ants 
should be considered four-winged insects, whereas 
they may have never seen a winged individual among 
the thousands of ants they may have looked upon. 
The fact is, this tribe presents the curious anomaly 
(paralleled also in the Termites, or white ants, of an- 
other order) of three forms of individuals—we might 
almost say, three sexes. The males and females are 
furnished with four wings on their leaving the chrys- 
alis state, but soon drop them spontaneously. These 


Brown Ant (Mormica Brunnea). 


1, Worker or neuter; 2, its natural size; 3, Cocoon; 4, Male; 6, Female ; 
5,7, Natural sizes of 4 and 6, 


are comparatively few in number; but there is an- 
other race, which are the workers, and which consti- 
tute the main body of the teeming population, which 
never have any wings at all. These are sexless, but 
are considered as imperfectly developed females. 

The Arabians held the wisdom of the ant in such 
estimation, that they used to place one of these insects 
in the hands of a newly-born infant, repeating these 
words: ‘May the boy turn out clever and skilful.”’ 
Hence, in Arabic, with the noun nemleh, ‘‘an ant,’’ is 
connected the adjective nemi/, ‘‘ quick,” ‘clever’ 
(Bochart, Hieroz. lii, 494). The Talmudists, too, at- 
tributed great wisdom to this insect. It was, say 
they, from beholding the wonderful ways of the ant 
that the following expression originated: ‘‘Thy jus- 
tice, O God, reaches to the heavens” (Chulin, 63). 

It may not be out of place to adduce the parallel 
economy of a tribe of insects, which, though they be- 
long to another zoological order, so greatly resemble 
ants in their most remarkable peculiarities as to be 
popularly associated with them. We refer to the white 
ants (Termites), so abundant in all tropical countries, 
These, too, form populous societies, living in common- 
wealth, in elaborate structures, which are constructed 
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by the united labors of the whole. We have not any 
detailed accounts of the Oriental species; but in the 
minute and careful description, by Smeathman, of the 
African kinds, he speaks of their magazines of stored 


Hills of Termites, or White Ants of Africa. 


food. These are “chambers of clay, always well filled 
with provisions, which, to the naked eye, seem to con- 
sist of the raspings of wood, and plants which the ter- 
mites destroy, but are found by the microscope to be 
principally the gums and inspissated juices of plants. 
These are thrown together in little masses, some of 
which are finer than others, and resemble the sugar 
about preserved fruits; others are like tears of gum, 
one quite transparent, another like amber, a third 
brown, and a fourth quite opaque, as we see often in 
parcels of ordinary gums.’’—Fairbairn, s. v. 

It may be observed that the word chanamal’ 
(930), translated ‘‘frost’’ in our version of Psa: 
Ixxviii, 47, is thought by many to refer to some spe- 


| cies of ant or kindred insect destructive of trees. 


Antarddus (‘Avrdpadoc, Ptol. v, 15, § 16; Hiero- 
cles, p. 716), a city of Pheenicia, situated on the main- 
land opposite the island of Aradus (whence its name), 
which latter is alone referred to in Scripture (Gen. x, 
18; 1 Chron.i, 16). See Arvap. According to the 
Antonine Itinerary and the Peutinger Tables, it was 24 
Roman miles from Balanea and 50 from Tripolis (Re- 
land, Palest. p. 216, 318). It was rebuilt, A.D. 346, 
by the Emperor Constantius, who named it Constantia 
after himself (Cedren. //ist. p. 246), but it appears 
under its old name likewise in the subsequent Church 
councils. During the Crusades it was a populous and 
well fortified town (William of Tyre, vii, 15), and was 
known as Tortosa (Tasso, Gerusal. lib. i, 6; Wilken, 
Kreuzz. i, 253; ii, 200; vii, 340, 713). It is now a 
mean village of 241 taxable Moslems and 44 Greeks 
(Biblioth. Sacra, 1848, p. 247). The walls, of heavy 
bevelled stones, are still remaining (Mienot, Ifém. sur 
les Phen. in the Acad. des Belles Lettres, xxxiv, 239; 
Edrisi, p. 129, 180, ed. Jaubert). 


Antediluvians, people who lived before the Del- 
uge (q. v.), which occurred A.M.1657. See Acr. All 
our authentic information respecting this long and in- 
teresting period is contained in forty-nine verses of 
Genesis (iv, 16-vi, 8), more than half of which are oc- 
cupied with a list of names and aces, invaluable for 
chronology, but conveying no particulars regarding 
the primeval state of man. The information thus af- 
forded, although so limited in extent, is, however, em- 
inently suggestive (see Clarkson, Antediluvian Re- 
searches, Lond. 1886; Boucher d. Perthes, L’ Zomme 
Antédilurien, Par. 1860; Stein, De moribus ante dilu- 
vium, Wittenb. 1783; Burton, World before the Flood, 
Lond. 1844; Redslob, De Antedilurianis, Hamb. 1847 ; 
Willesch, De philosophia antedilurianorum, Leipz. 1717 ; 
Jour. Sac. Lit. July, 1862, p. 376 sq.). Some addi- 
tional information, though less direct, may be safely 
deduced from the history of Noah and the first men 
after the Deluge; for it is very evident that society 
did not begin afresh after that event, but that, through 
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Noah and his sons, the new families of men were in a 
condition to inherit, and did inherit, such sciences and 
arts as existed before the Flood. This enables us to 
understand how settled and civilized communities 
were established, and large and magnificent works un- 
dertaken within a few centuries after the Deluge. 

The scriptural notices show [see ADAM] that the fa- 
ther of men was something more than ‘‘ the noble sav- 
age,” or rather the grown-up infant, which some have 
represented him. He was an instructed man; and the 
immediate descendants of a man so instructed could 
not be an ignorant or uncultivated people. It is not 
necessary, indeed, to suppose that they possessed at 
first more cultivation than they required; and for a 
good while they did not stand in need of that which 
results from or is connected with the settlement of 
men in organized communities. They probably had 
this before the Deluge, and at first were possessed of 
whatever knowledge or civilization their agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits required. Such were their pur- 
suits from the first; for it is remarkable that of the 
strictly savage or hunting condition of life there is not 
the slightest trace before the Deluge. After that 
event, Nimrod, although a hunter (Gen. x, 9), was 
not a savage, and did not belong to hunting tribes of 
men. In fact, barbarism is not discoverable before 
the confusion of tongues, and was, in all likelihood, a 
degeneracy from a state of cultivation, eventually pro- 
duced in particular communities by that great social 
convulsion. At least, that a degree of cultivation 
was the primitive condition of man, from which say- 
age life in particular quarters was a degeneracy, and 
that he has not, as too generally has been supposed, 
worked himself up from an original savage state to 
his present position, has been powerfully argued by Dr. 
Philip Lindsley (Am. Bib. Repos. iv, 277-298; vi, 1- 
27), and is strongly corroborated by the conclusions 
of modern ethnographical research; from which we 
learn that, while it is easy for men to degenerate into 
savages, no example has been found of savages rising 
into civilization but by an impulse from without ad- 
ministered by a more civilized people ; and that, even 
with such impulse, the vs inertie of established habits 
is with difficulty overcome. The aboriginal traditions 
of all civilized nations describe them as receiving their 
civilization from without—generally through the in- 
strumentality of foreign colonists: and history affords 
no example of a case parallel to that which must have 
occurred if the primitive races of men, being original- 
ly savage, had civilized themselves. 

All that was peculiar in the circumstances of the 
antediluvian period was eminently favorable to civ- 
ilization. The longevity of the earlier seventeen or 
twenty centuries of human existence is a theme con- 
taining many problems. It may be here referred to 
for the purpose of indicating the advantages which 
must necessarily have therefrom accrued to the me- 
chanical arts. In pottery, mining, metallurgy, cloth- 
making, the applications of heat and mixtures, etc., 
it is universally known that there is a tact of manipu- 
lation which no instruction can teach, which the pos- 
sessor cannot even describe, yet which renders him 
powerful and unfailing, within his narrow range, to a 
degree almost incredible; and when he has reached 
his limit of life he is confident that, had he another 
sixty or seventy years to draw upon, he could carry 
his art to a perfection hitherto unknown. 
like this must have been acquired by the antedilu- 
vians; and the paucity of objects within their grasp 
would increase the precision and success within the 
range. See LONGEVITY. 

By reason of their length of life the antediluvians 
had also more encouragement in protracted undertak- 
ings, and stronger inducements to the erection of su- 
perior, more costly, more durable, and more capacious 
edifices and monuments, public and private, than exist 
at present. They might reasonably calculate on reap- 
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ing the benefit of their labor and expenditure. The 
earth itself was probably more equally fertile, and its 
climate more uniformly healthful and more auspicious 
to longevity, and consequently to every kind of men- 
tal and corporeal exertion and enterprise, than has 
been the case since the great convulsion which took 
place at the Deluge. 

But probably the greatest advantage enjoyed by the 
antediluvians, and which must have been in the high- 
est degree favorable to their advancement in the arts 
of life, was the uniformity of language. Nothing 
could have tended more powerfully to maintain, equal- 
ize, and promote whatever advantages were enjoyed, 
and to prevent any portion of the human race from 
degenerating into savage life. See CoNFrusion oF 
TONGUES. 

The opinion that the old world was acquainted with 
astronomy (q. V.) is chiefly founded on the ages of Seth 
and his descendants being particularly set down (Gen. 
v, 6 sq), and the precise year, month, and day being 
stated in which Noah and his family, etc., entered the 
ark, and made their egress from it (Gen. vii, 11; viii, 
13). The distinctions of day and night, and the lunar 
month, were of course observed; and the thirteenth 
rotation of the moon, compared with the sun’s return 
to his primary position in the heavens, and the effects 
produced on the earth by his return, would point out 
the year. See Monru. The variation between the 
rotations of the moon and sun easily became discover- 
able from the difference which in a very few years 
would be exhibited in the seasons; and hence it may 
be supposed that, although the calculations of time 
might be by lunar months or revolutions, yet the re- 
turn of vegetation would dictate the solar year. See 
Year. The longevity of the antediluvian patriarchs, 
and the simplicity of their employments, favor this 
conjecture, which receives additional strength from the 
fact that the Hebrew for year, m3, implies an itera- 
tion, a return to the same point, a repetition (Gesenius, 
Thes. Heb. p. 1448); andit is also remarkable that the 
Indians, Chinese, Babylonians, Egyptians, Greeks, 
and other nations, all deduce their origin from person- 
ages said to be versed in astronomy. See Trimr.—The 
knowledge of zoology (q. v.) which Adam possessed was 
doubtless imparted to his children; and we find that 
Noah was so minutely informed on the subject as to 
distinguish between clean and unclean beasts, and that 
his instructions extended to birds of every kind (Gen. 
vii, 2-4).—A knowledge of some essential principles in 
botany (q. v.) is shown by the fact that Adam knew how 
to distinguish ‘‘ seed-bearing herb” and “‘ tree in which 
is aseed-bearing fruit,” with ‘“‘every green herb” (Gen. 
i, 29, 30). The trees of life and of knowledge are the 
only ones mentioned before the Fall; but in the history 
of Noah the vine, the olive, and the wood of which the 
ark was made (Gen. vi, 14; viii, 11; ix, 20) are spo- 
ken of in such a manner as clearly to intimate a 
knowledge of their qualities —With mineralogy (q. Vv.) 
the antediluvians were at least so far acquainted as to 
distinguish metals; and in the description of the gar- 
den of Eden gold and precious stones are noticed (Gen. 
Hi sliz))s 

That the antediluvians were acquainted with muste 
(q. v-) is certain; for it is expressly said that Jubal 
(while Adam was still alive) became ‘the father of 
those who handle the "722, Aiznor, and the aah>, ugab” 
(Gen. iv, 21). The former [see Harp] was evidently 
a stringed instrument resembling a lyre; and the lat- 
ter [see Lyre] was without doubt the Pandwan pipe, 
composed of reeds of different lengths joined together. 
This clearly intimates considerable progress in the sci- 
ence; for it is not probable that the art of playing on 
wind and on stringed instruments was discovered at 
the same time. We may rather suppose that the prin- 
ciples of harmony, having been discovered in the one, 
were by analogy transferred to the other; and that 
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Jubal, by repeated efforts, became the first performer 
on the harp and the pipe. See Arr. 

Our materials are too scanty to allow us to affirm 
that the antediluvians possessed the means of commu- 
nicating their ideas by writing (q. v.) or by hiero- 
glyphics, although tradition, and a hint or two in the 
Scriptures; might support the assertion, With re- 
spect to poetry (q. v.), the story of Lamech and his 
wives (Gen. iv, 19-24) is evidently in verse, and is 
most probably the oldest specimen of Hebrew poetry 
extant; but whether it was written before or after 
the Flood is uncertain, although the probability is that 
it is one of those previously-existing documents which 
Moses transcribed into his writing. 

With regard to architecture (q. v.), it is a singular 
and important fact that Cain, when he was driven 
from his first abode, built a city in the land to which 
he went, and called it Enoch, after his son. This 
shows that the descendants of Adam lived in houses 
and towns from the first, and consequently affords 
another confirmation of the argument for the original 
cultivation of the human family. What this “ city” 
was is not mentioned, except in the term itself; and 
as that term is in the early Scriptures applied to al- 
most every collection of human habitations, we need 
not attach any very exalted ideas to it in this in- 
stance. But if we take into view the requisites nec- 
essary to enable Noah to erect so stupendous a fabric 
as the ark (q. y.) must have been, it will not be diffi- 
cult to conceive that the art of building had reached 
considerable advancement before the Deluge; nor can 
one reflect on the building of Babel without a convic- 
tion that it must have been through the great patri- 
archs who lived in the old world that so much knowl- 
edge was obtained as to lead to the attempt of erect- 
ing a fabric whose summit was intended to reach the 
clouds. It is not likely that the builders would, by 
their own intuitive genius, be equal to a task which 
they certainly were not inspired by Heaven to exe- 
cute. 

The metallurgy (q. v.) of the antediluvians appears 
to have originated with the line of Cain (Gen. iv, 22), 
being carried to a high degree of perfection, so far as 
forging and tempering are concerned, by Tubal-Cain 
(q. v.).—Respecting agriculture (q. v.), which was ey- 
idently the first employment of Adam (Gen. ii, 15; 
iii, 17, 18), and, afterward, at first of Cain (Gen. iv, 
2), we shall only add a reference to the case of Noah, 
who, immediately after the Flood, became a husband- 
man, and planted a vineyard. He also knew the 
method of fermenting the juice of the grape ; for it is 
said he drank of the wine, which produced inebriation 
(Gen. ix, 20, 21). This knowledge he doubtless ob- 
tained from his progenitors anterior to the destruction 
of the old world. 

Pasturage (q. v.) appears to have been coeval with 
husbandry. Abel was a keeper of sheep, while his 
brother was a tiller of the ground (Gen. iv, 2); but 
there is no necessity for supposing that Cain’s hus- 
bandry excluded the care of cattle. The class of tent- 
dwelling pastors—that is, of those who live in tents 
that they may move with their flocks and herds from 
one pasture-ground to another—did not originate till 
comparatively late after the Fall; for Jabal, the sey- 
enth from Adam in the line of Cain, is said to have 
been the ‘‘father” or founder of that mode of life 
(Gen. iv, 20). It is doubtful whether the manufac- 
ture of cloth is involved in the mention of tents, see- 
ing that excellent tent-coverings are even at this day 
made of skins; and we know that skins were the first 
articles of clothing used by fallen man (Gen. iii, 21). 
The same doubt applies to the garment with which 
the sons of Noah covered their inebriated father (Gen. 
ix, 23). But, upon the whole, there ean be little 
doubt that, in the course of so long a period, the art 
of manufacturing cloths of hair and wool, if not of 
linen or cotton, had been acquired. See WEAVING, 
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It is impossible to speak with any decision respect- 
ing the form or forms of government which prevailed 
before the Deluge. The slight intimations to be found 
on the subject seem to favor the notion that the par- 
ticular governments were patriarchal, subject to a 
general theocratical control, God himself manifestly 
interfering to uphold the good and check the wicked, 
The right of property was recognised, for Abel and 
Jabal possessed flocks, and Cain built a city. As or- 
dinances of religion, sacrifices certainly existed (Gen. 
iv, 4), and some think that the Sabbath was observed; 
while some interpret the words, ‘‘ Then men began to 
call upon the name of the Lord” (Gen. iv, 26), to sig- 
nify that public worship then began to be practised. 
From Noah’s familiarity with the distinction of clean 
and unclean beasts (Gen. vii, 2), it would seem that 
the Levitical rules on this subject were by no means 
new when laid down in the code of Moses. See Wor- 
SHIP. 

Marriage (q. v.), and all the relations springing 
from it, existed from the beginning (Gen. ii, 23-25) ; 
and, although polygamy was known among the ante- 
diluvians (Gen. iv, 19), it was most probably unlaw- 
ful; for it must have been obvious that, if more than 
one wife had been necessary for a man, the Lord 
would not have confined the first man to one woman. 
The marriage of the sons of Seth with the daughters 
of Cain appears to have been prohibited, since the 
consequence of it was that universal depravity in the 
family of Seth so forcibly expressed in this short pas- 
sage, ‘‘Ad/ flesh had corrupted its way upon the 
earth” (Gen. vii, 11). This sin, described Orientally 
as an intermarriage of ‘‘ the sons of God” with ‘‘ the 
daughters of men” (Gen. vi, 2), appears to have been 
in its results one of the grand causes of the Deluge ; 
for if the family of Seth had remained pure and obe- 
dient to God, he would doubtless have spared the 
world for their sake, as he would have spared Sodom 
and Gomorrah had ten righteous men been found 
there, and as he would have spared his own people, 
the Jews, had they not corrupted themselves by in- 
termarriages with the heathen. Even the longevity 
of the antediluvians may have contributed to this ru- 
inous result. Vastly more time was upon their hands 
than was needful for clearing woodlands, draining 
swamps, and other laborious and tedious processes, in 
addition to their ordinary agriculture and care of cat- 
tle; so that the temptations to idleness were likely to 
be very strong; and the next step would be to licen- 
tious habits and selfish violence. The ample leisure 
possessed by the children of Adam might bave been 
employed for many excellent purposes of social life 
and religious obedience, and undoubtedly it was so 
employed by many ; but to the larger part it became 
a snare and the occasion of temptations, so that ‘‘the 
wickedness of man became great, the earth was cor- 
rupt before God, and was filled with violence” (Crit. 
Bibl. iv, 14-20; see also Ant. U. Hist. i, 142-201). 
—Kitto,s.v. See DeLven, 


Antelope, a term apparently corrupted from the © 


epithet ‘‘ antholops” (Gr. dvsoc, ornament, and Ow, the 
eye), applied by the ancients to the gazelle from the 
proverbial beauty of its eyes. It is now the name 
(antilopus) of a division of the hollow-horned rumi- 
nants (genus Clawicorna), distinguished by certain pe- 
culiarities of the horn, the maxillary glands, and their 
slight figure (Brande’s Dict. s. v.), Although the 
word does not occur in our version of the Scriptures, 
yet there can be no doubt that in the Hebrew text 
several ruminants to which it is applicable are indi- 
cated under different denominations. In scientific 
nomenclature, the term antelope, at first applied to a 
single species, has gradually become generic, and is 
now the designation of a tribe, or even of a family of 
senera, containing a great many species. According 
to present usage, it embraces some species that are of 


considerable size, so as to be invariably regarded by | 
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the natives as having some affinity to cattle, and 
others delicate and rather small, that may be com- 
pared with young deer, to which, in truth, they bear 
a general resemblance. See Derr. ‘The antelopes, 
considered as a family, may be distinguished from all 
others by their uniting the lizht and graceful forms 
of deer with the permanent horns of goats, excepting 
that in general their horns are round, annulated, and 
marked with stria, slender, and variously inflected, 
according to the subdivision or group to which they be- 
long. They have usually large, soft, and beautiful 
eyes, tear-pits beneath them, and round tails. They 
are often provided with tufts of hair, or’ brushes, to 
protect the fore-knees from injury; they have inguinal 
pores; and are distinguished by very great powers 
of speed. Among the first of the subordinate groups 
is the subgenus oryxr, consisting of five or six species, 
of which we have to notice at least three. The oryges 
are all about the size of the stag of Europe, or larger, 
with long, annulated, slender horns, rising in contin- 
uation of the plane of the forehead, slizhtly divergent, 
regularly but not greatly curved, entirely straight or 
lyrated, and from three feet to three feet eight inches 
in length. The head is rather clumsy, and more or 
less pied with black and white; the neck ewed, or 
arched, like that of the camel; the carcass bulky, com- 
pared with the legs, which are slender, firm, and ca- 
pable of sustaining great action; the tail extends only 
to the heel, or hough; the hair on the shoulders and 
neck is invariably directed forward, thus, no doubt, 
keeping the animal cool in flight (see Penny Cyclope- 
dia, s.v.; Heuglin, Antilope Nordost-A frica’ s, Jen.1864) 

1. The yachmur’ (95725, Deut. xiv, 5; 1 Kings 
iv, 23) is not, as in our Auth. Vers. ‘the fallow-deer” 
(Sept. doocac, Vulg. caprea), but the oryx leucoryx of 
the moderns, the true oryx of the ancients, and of 
Niebuhr, who quotes R. Jona, and points out the Chal- 


daic jachmura, and describes it as a great goat. The 
Eastern Arabs still use the name jazmur. The lew- 
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Oryx Leucoryz, or White Antelope. 


coryx, as the name implies, is white, having a black 
mark down the nose, black cheeks and jowl, the legs, 
from the elbow and heel to the pastern joints, black, 
and the lower half of the thighs usually, and often the 
lower flank, bright rufous. ‘The species now resides 
in pairs, in small families, and not unfrequently singly, 
on the mountain ranges along the sandy districts in 
the desert of Eastern Arabia, and on the banks of the 
Lower Euphrates; and may extend as far eastward 
as the west bank of the Indus, feeding on shrubby 
acacias, such as tortilis and Ehrenbergi. It was, no 
doubt, formerly, if not at present, found in Arabia 
Petrxa, and in the eastern territuries of the people 
of Israel; and from the circumstance of the generic 
name of wild cow or bull being common to tis, as to 
other allied species, it was equally caught with nets 
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and with the noose, and styled 48M (¢ao, fo, theo). To 
this species may be referred more particularly some 
of the notions respecting unicorns, since, the forehead 
being narrow, and the horns long and slender, if one 
be broken off near the root, the remaining one stands 
so nearly on the medial line, that, taken in connection 
with its white-colored hair, to uncritical inspection, a 
single-horned animal might appear to be reaily pres- 
ent. By nature vicious and menacing, from what 
may be observed in the Egyptian paintings of the in- 
dustry which imposture exercised, we may conclude 
that human art, even in.early ages, may haye con- 
tributed to make artificial unicorns; and most proba- 
bly those seen by some of the earlier European tray- 
ellers were of this kind. See FALLow Derr. 

2. The ted’ (NM, Deut. xiv, 5, “wild ox;” Sept. 
dove, Vulg. oryx) or to’ (NIM, Isa. li, 20, ‘ wild bull ;” 
Sept. cevrAiov, Vulg. oryx; the oryx tao, or Nubian 
oryx, of Ham. Smith) is either a species or distinct vari- 
ety of leucoryx. The male, being nearly four feet high 
at the shoulder, is taller than that of the leucoryx; 
the horns are longer, the body comparatively lighter, 
and every limb indicative of vigor and elasticity ; on 
the forehead there is a white spot, distinctly marked 
by the particular direction of the hair turning down- 
ward before the inner angle of the eye to near the 
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Oryx Tao, or Nubian Antelope. 


mouth, leaving the nose rufous, and forming a kind 
of letter A. Under the eye, toward the cheek, there 
is a darkish spot, not very distinct ; the limbs, belly, 
and tail are white; the body mixed white and red, 
most reddish about the neck and lower hams. It is 
possible that the name ¢ao or ¢eo is connected with the 
white spot on the chaffron. This species resides chief- 
ly in the desert west of the Nile, but is most likely 
not unknown in Arabia; certain it is that both are 
figured on Egyptian monuments (the Antilope defassa 
lof Wilkinson, Anc. Lg. iii, 18, cut 327), the leucoryx 
being distinguished by horns less cur ved, and by some 
See Witp Ox. 


3. The oryx addax may have been known to the 


| Hebrews by the name of }7°5 (dishon’, Deut. xiv, 


5, “pygarg;” Sept. miyaoyoc, Vulg. pygargus). It 
js three fect seven inches at the shoulder, has the 


same structure as the others, but is somewhat higher 
at the croup; it has a coarse beard under the gullet, 
a black scalp and forehead, divided from the eyes and 
nose by a white bar on each side, passing along the 
brows and down the face to the cheek, and connected 
with one another between the eyes. The general 
color of the fur is white, with the head, neck, and 
shoulders more or less liver-color gray ; but what dis- 


tinguishes it most from the others are the horns, which 
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Oryx Addux, or rygarg Antelope. 


in structure and length assimilate with those of the 
other species, but in shape assume the spiral flexures 
of the Indian antelope. The animal is figured on 
Egyptian monuments, and may be the pygarg or dishon, 
uniting the characters of a white rump with strepsice- 
rotine horns, and even those which Dr. Shaw ascribes 
to his ‘‘lidmee.”—Kitto, s.v. See PyGarac. 

A subgenus of the antelope family is the gazella, of 
which one or more species appear to be designated in 
Scripture by the terms "2%, tsebi’, dopeac. See Ga- 
ZELLE; ZOOLOGY. 


Antelucani (sec. cwrus), i. e. before daylight. 
In times of persecution the Christians, being unable 
to meet for divine worship in the open day, held their 
assemblies in the night. The like assemblies were 
afterward continued from feelings of piety and devo- 
tion, and called antelucan or night assemblies. This 
custom is noticed in Pliny’s Letter to Trajan (lib. x, 
ep. 97).—Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bk. xiii, ch. x, § 11. 

Anterus, St., bishop of Rome, a Greek by birth, 
succeeded St. Pontianus, and was, according to Euse- 
bius, the eighteenth, according to others the nine- 
teenth, bishop of Rome. According to the same his- 
torian, he was elected in 238, and died one month 
later. But, according to Baronius, who is followed by 
most of the modern historians, his election falls into 
the year 235. Anterus ordered the acts of the mar- 
tyrs to be collected, which is said to have occasioned 
the persecution in which he suffered martyrdom him- 
self (see Baronius, ad ann. 137, and the notes of Pagi 
and Mansi). 

Anthédon (‘AvSndwy, apparently a Greek name, 
signifying flowery), a city on the coast of Palestine, 20 
stadia from Gaza (Sozomen, Hist. Eccl. v, 9), to the 
south-west (comp. Ptolemy, in Reland, Palest. p. 460). 

' It was taken and destroyed by Alexander Janneus 
Wosephus, Ant. xiii, 13, 3; comp. 15, 4), but restored 
by Gabinius (2b. xiv, 5, 3), and added by Augustus to 
the dominions of Herod the Great (¢b. xy, 7, 3), who 
changed its name to Agrippias CAyourmde, ib. xiii, 
13, 3). In the Chronicon Paschale it appears as Cari- 
anthedon, i. e. Keriath (“ city”) of Anthedon (Reland, 
Palest. p. 567). In the time of Julian it was much 
addicted to Gentile superstition (Sozomen, ut sup.), 
particularly the worship of Astarte (Venus), as appears 
from a coin of Antoninus and Caracalla (Vaillant, 
Numism. Colon. p. 115). Its bishops are named in 
several of the early councils (Reland, id. p. 568). The 
notices correspond yery well to the position assigned 
by Van de Velde (Map) at Tell Ajjur, a small village 
on the shore near Gaza (Robinson, Researches, ii, 351), 

Anthem (from ayri, in return, and Upvoc, a song), 
a psalm or hymn, sung in parts alternately, and cor- 
responding to the antiphonal singing of the primitive 
Church. It was introduced by Ignatius among the 
Eastern Churches and by Ambrose in the West. In 
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modern times the word is used in a more confined 
sense, being applied to certain passages, usually taken 
out of the Scriptures, and adapted to a particular so- 
lemnity. Anthems were first introduced in the re- 
formed service of the English Church in the beginning 
of the reign of Queen [lizabeth. 

Anthimus (Martyr), bishop of Nicomedia, in Bi- 
thynia; beheaded in 303 by order of Diocletian, who at 
the same time put to death, in various ways, many otb- 
ers of the faithful. The Latins commemerate them 
April 27th.—Eusebius, Hist. lib. viii, cap. 4 and 6. 

Anthimus, bishop of Trebizond, and, in 525, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, was deposed by Emperor 
Justinian as a Monophysite, and his works burned. 

Anthologion (Av0oAdytor), in Latin, Florilegium, 
a term used figuratively, like the classical werd An- 
thology (avZoXoyia, floral discourse), literally “a gar- 
land of flowers,”’ hence a collection of short sentences 
from celebrated authors. It is the technical name of 
one of the Church books in use among the Greeks. 
It contains principally the offices which are sung on 
the festivals of our Lord, the Virgin, and the chief 
saints; then those called ‘‘communia,” appointed for 
the festivals of the prophets, apostles, martyrs, pon- 
tiffs, etc.—Suicer, 7’hesaurus, p. 340. 

Anthony, St., the patriarch of Coenobites, and 
virtual founder of monasticism, was born A.D. 251, 
at Coma, in Egypt. His parents left him large pos- 
sessions, but the words of our Lord to the rich young 
ruler so impressed his mind that he sold his posses- 
sions, gave the money to the poor, and retired into 
the desert, where he led an ascetic life. For more 
than twenty years, tried with various temptations, he 
dwelt apart, first in a cave, and then in a ruined house, 
having no communication with mankind but by a mes- 
senger, who brought him the necessaries of life. The 
fame of his sanctity attracted crowds of disciples, and 
he left his solitude to gather them into a fraternity. 
At the time of his death they numbered 15,000. He 
was visited by heathen philosophers, and Constantine 
the Great wrote to him, entreating his prayers. ‘‘ Only 
in exceptional cases did Anthony leave his solitude, 
and then he made a powerful impression on both 
Christians and heathens with his hairy dress and his 
emaciated, ghost-like form. In the year 311, during 
the persecution under Maximinus, he appeared in 
Alexandria, in the hope of himself gaining the mar- 
tyr’s crown. He visited the confessors in the mines 
and prisons, encouraged them before the tribunal, ac- 
companied them to the scaffold; bat no one ventured 
to lay hands on the saint of the wilderness. In the 
year 351, when a hundred years old, he showed him- 
self for the second and last time in the metropolis of 
Egypt to bear witness for the orthodox faith of his 
friend Athanasius against Arianism, and in a few days 
converted more heathen and heretics than had other- 
wise been gained in a whole year. He declared the 
Arian denial of the divinity of Christ worse than the 
venom of the serpent, and no better than heathenism, ° 
which worshipped the creature instead of the Creator. 
He would haye nothing to do with heretics, and 
warned his disciples against intercourse with them. 
Athanasius attended him to the gate of the city, where 
he cast out an evil spirit from a girl. An invitation 
to stay longer in Alexandria he declined, saying, ‘As 
a fish out of water, so a monk out of his solitude dies.’ 
Imitating his example, the monks afterward forsook 
the wilderness in swarms whenever orthodoxy was in 
danger, and went in long processions, with wax tapers 
and responsive singing, through the streets, or ap- 
peared at the councils to contend for the orthodox faith 
with all the energy of fanaticism, often even with phys- 
ical force’”” (Hook). In his last hours he retired to a 
mountain with two of his disciples, whom he desired 
to bury him like the patriarchs, and keep secret the 
place of his burial, thus rebuking the superstitious 
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passion for relics. His words are thus reported by 
Athanasius: ‘‘Do not let them carry my body into 
Egypt, lest they store it in their houses. One of my 
reasons for coming to this mountain was to hinder 
this. You know I have ever reproved those who have 
done this, and charged them to cease from the custom. 
Bury, then, my body in the earth, in obedience to my 
word, so that no one may know the place, except your- 
selves. In the resurrection of the dead it will be re- 
stored to me incorruptible by the Saviour. Distribute 
my garments as follows: let Athanasius, the bishop, 
have the one sheepskin and the garment I sleep on, 
which he gave me new, and which has grown old with 
me. Let Serapion, the bishop, have the other sheep- 
skin. As to the hair shirt, keep it for yourselves. 
And now, my children, farewell; Anthony is going, 
and is no longer with you.’’ He died in 356, being 
one hundred and five years old, and unburdened by 
old age. His whole conduct indicates the predomi- 
nance of a glowing and yet gloomy fancy, which is 
the proper condition of religious ascetism. Like many 
of the mystics, he affected to despise human science; 
one of his reported sayings is, ‘‘ He who has a sound 
mind has no need of learning.’”’ At the same time, 
Athanasius states that he was a diligent student of the 
Scriptures. ‘‘The whole Nicene age venerated in An- 
thony a model saint. This fact brings out most char- 
acteristically the yast difference between the ancient 
and the modern, the old Catholic and the evangelical 
Protestant conception of the nature of Christian re- 
ligion. The specifically Christian element in the life 
of Anthony, especially as measured by the Pauline 
standard, is very small. Nevertheless, we can but ad- 
mire the miserable magnificence, the simple, rude 
grandeur of this hermit sanctity, even in its aberra- 
tien. Anthony concealed under bis sheepskin a child- 
like humility, an amiable simplicity, a rare energy of 
will, and a glowing love to God, which maintained it- 
self for almost ninety years in the absence of all the 
comforts and pleasures of natural life, and triumphed 
over all the temptations of the flesh. By piety alone, 
without the help of education or learning, he became 
one of the most remarkable and influential men in the 
history of the ancient church. Even heathen contem- 
poraries could not withhold from him their reverence, 
and the celebrated philosopher Synesius, afterward a 
bishop, before his conversion reckoned Anthony among 
those rare men in whom flashes of thought take the 
place of reasonings, and natural power of mind makes 
schooling needless’? (Hook). Although the father of 
monachism, St. Anthony is not the author of any mo- 
nastic ‘‘rules;” those which the monks of the Eastern 
schismatic sects attribute to him are the production of 
St. Basil. Accounts of his life and miracles are given 
in the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists, under the date 
of the 17th of January, on which day his festival is 
kept. Many marvelous stories are told of him. The 
principal source of information concerning him is his 
life by Athanasius (Opera, vol. i, ed. Benedict), which 
is supposed, however, to be much interpolated. On 
this biography Isaac Taylor remarks, ‘‘ It may be read 
with edification, taken for just so much as it is worth ; 
but as an exemplar of the Christian character one 
may find as good, nay, some much better, among the 
monkish records of the worst times of Romanism. In 
all these fifty-four pages, scarcely so much as one sen- 
tence meets the eye of a kind to recall any notions or 
sentiments which are distinctively Christian. There 
is indeed an unimpeachable orthodoxy and a thorough- 
going submissiveness in regard to church authority ; 
and there is a plenty of Christianized sooffeeism, and 
there is more than enough of demonology, and quite 
enough of miracle, but barely a word concerning the 
propitiatory work of Christ; barely a word indicating 
any personal feeling of the ascetic’s own need of that. 
propitiation as the ground of his hope. Not a word 
of justification by faith; not a word of the gracious 
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influence of the Spirit in renewing and cleansing the 
heart; not a word responding to any of those signal 
passages of Scripture which mike the gospel ‘ glad 
tidings’ to guilty man. Drop a very few phrases bor- 
rowed from the Scriptures, and substitute a few drawn 
from the Koran, and then this memoir of St. Anthony, 
by Athanasius, might serve, as to its temper, spirit, 
and substance, nearly as well for a Mohammedan der- 
vish as for a Christian saint?’ (Taylor, Ancient Chris- 
tianity, i, 278). His seven epistles to the different 
monasteries in Egypt, translated out of the Ev yptian 
tongue into Greek, are given with the commentaries 
of Dionysius the Carthusian upon Dionysius the Areop- 
agite, printed at Cologne, 1536, and in the Lib/. Pa- 
trum, iv, 85.—Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. i, 468 sq.; Giese- 
ler, Ch. Hist. i, 172, 270; Neander, Ch. Mist. ii, 228 sq. ; 
Butler, Lives of Saints, i, 165; Newman, Church of the 
Fathers (Lond. 1842); Hook, Eccles. Biography, i, 229 ; 
Schaff, in A/eth. Quar. Rev. 1864, p. 29 sq. 

St. ANTHONY’s Fire.—Butler, in his Lives of the 
Saints, gives the following account of the origin of this 
name: ‘In 1089 a pestilential erysipelatous distem- 
per, called the sacred fire, swept off great numbers in 
most provinces of France; public prayers and proces- 
sions were ordered against this scourge. At length 
it pleased God to grant many miraculous cures of this 
dreadful distemper to those who implored his mercy 
through the intercession of St. Anthony, especially 
before his relics; the church [of La Mothe St. Di- 
dier, near Vienne, in Dauphiné] in which they were 
deposited was resorted to by great numbers. of pil- 
grims, and his patronage was implored over the whole 
kingdom against this disease.”’ The ‘‘order of Can- 
ons Regular of St. Anthony,’ a religious fraternity 
founded about 1090 for the relief of persons afilicted 
with the fire of St. Anthony, survived in France till 
1790. See ANTHONY, ST., ORDER or. 

Anthony, St., of Padua, born at Lisbon in 1195, 
was at first an Augustinian monk; joined in 1220 the 
Franciscans, went in 1221 as missionary to Africa, 
lived for some time «s hermit in Sicily, labored with 
great effect as preacher of repentance throughout It- 
aly, and was the leader of the rigorous party in the 
Franciscan order against the mitigations introduced 
by the general Elias. See Franciscans. Tradition 
ascribes to him the most astounding miracles, e. g. 
that the fishes came to listen to his open-air sermons, 


ete. He died at Padua in 1231, and was canonized in 
1232. He is commemorated on June 13. He is pa- 


tron saint of Padua, and also venerated with great dis- 
tinction in Portugal. His works (sermons, a mystical 
explanation of the Scriptures, etc.) are of no great im- 
portance. They have been published, together with 
those of St. Francis of Assisi, by De la Haye, Ant- 
werp, 1623. See Wadding, Annales minor. ; Tritheim 
and Bellarmin, De Script. eccles. ; Dirks, Life of St. An- 
thony of Padua (transl. from the French, N. Y. 1866). 
Anthony pr Dominis. See Dominis. 
Anthony vDeE Rose tus, of Arezzo, about the year 
1450 was made secretary of the Emperor Frederick 
Ill. He died at Padua in 1467, leaving a work enti- 
tled Monarchia, in five parts, on the powers of the em~- 
peror and the pope, in which he endeavors to show 
that the pope has not authority in temporal matters, 
and that in spiritual affairs he is subject to the Church. 
This remarkable work was printed at Venice in 1483, 
1587, and is to be found in Goldastus, Monarch, i, 252- 
556. It is, of course, placed upon the /ndex Expurga- 
torius.—Cave, /Jist. Lit. anno 1450; Landon, s. v. 
Anthony or Nesrisa, or, with a Latin name, 
Antonius Nebrissensis, a Spanish theologian and histori- 
an, born in 1444, and died in 1532. He was appointed 
by Cardinal Ximenes professor at the university Al- 


| cala de Henares, and colaborer at the Complutensian 


Bible Polyglot. 
the Catholic. 


He was also biographer of Ferdinand 
He wrote, besides a number of works 
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on classical antiquity, a Dictionarium quadruple (Al- 
cala, 1532, fol.) ; Quinguagena locorum S. Scripture non 
vulgariter enarratorum (Paris, 1520; Basle, 1543), a 
remarkable book, in an exegetical point of view, be- 
cause it takes the original text for its basis.—Prescott, 
Ferdinand and Isabella, i, 456. 

Anthony, St., ORDERS oF. 
ders of the Eastern (Greek, Armenian, Jacobite, Cop- 
tic, Abyssinian) churches call themselves either after 
St. Anthony or St. Basil. Neither Anthony himself 
nor his disciples had founded a religious order, but 
when the rule of Basil began to spread in the Eastern 
churches, and most of the monks called themselves 
after him, some, out of veneration for Anthony, pre- 
ferred to assume his name. Among the Eastern 
churches united with Rome, the Chaldeans, Maron- 
ites, and United Armenians have orders of Antonian 
monks. The Chaldeans have only one convent, Man 
Hormes, near Mosul, called after St. Hormisdas. The 
Maronite Antonians are subdivided into three classes : 
the Aleppines, who have their monasteries in the cit- 
ies, and the Baladites and Libanensians, whose monas- 
teries are on the Lebanon. Together, they have about 
60 monasteries, with 1500 monks, 
tonians are divided into two classes—an older branch 
on the Lebanon, and a younger one established by 
Mekhitar. See Mexuirar. The Antonians of the 
Eastern churches together number about 3000.—Hel- 
yot, Ord. Religieux, ii, 504; P. Karl vom heil. Aloys, 
Jahrbuch, 1862, p. 70. 

2. A military order, founded by Albert of Bavaria, 
count of Hainault, Holland, and Zealand, in 1382, 
when he was about to make war on the Turks, and 
styled ‘‘The Order of the Knights of St. Anthony.” 
They wear a collar of gold, fashioned like the girdle 
of a hermit, to which is appended a bell and crutch, 
such as are represented in pictures of St. Anthony.— 
Helyot, Ordres Relig. ii, 506; Landon, s. v. ; 

3. A congregation of Regular Canons, founded in 
1095 at Vienna (see Reimbold, De Antonianis, Lips. 
1737). The so-called ‘relics of St. Anthony” were 
brought from the East in 1070 by Josselin of Touraine, 
who founded for their reception the ‘‘ Church of St. 
Anthony,” in La Mothe St. Didier, of which town he 
was lord. The disease vulgarly called ‘St. Anthony’s 
fire” was then very prevalent; and it is reported that 
wonderful cures were wrought at the shrine of St. 
Anthony. Two gentlemen, named Gaston, who de- 
voted all their property to the work, assisted by seven 
others, built, for their accothmodation, a hospital in the 
town. One account says that Gaston’s son had been 
cured, and that this charity was the fulfilment of a 
vow. It is to these hospitallers that the order of St. 
Anthony owes its origin. The order soon took root 
in most of the kingdoms of Europe, and even in Asia 
and Africa. Gaston was made grand-master of the 
order, and all the other establishments recognised that 
at La-Mothe, or, as it came now to be called, St. An- 
toine, as their chief. Eventually, all these houses be- 
came so many commanderies, which were divided into 
(1.) General, i. e. dependent immediately on that in 
the city of St. Antoine; and (2.) Subaltern, i. e. de- 
pendent on one or other of the general commanderies. 
The hospitallers were bound to a uniform and common 
mode of life, and bore a figure resembling the Greek 
Lau on their dress. In 1297, Aimon de Montagni, 
the seventeenth master, perceiving that the malady 
which had been the origin of the order was fast disap- 
pearing, and fearing lest, with the cessation of the dis- 
ease, the order itself should cease, demanded of Pope 
Boniface VIII a new form of constitution. This the 
pope granted, and the new hospitallers of St. Anthony 
became regular canons, following the rule of St. Au- 
gustine; and the hospital founded by Gaston, and the 
church built by Josselin, beinz united to the priory 
of Benedictines, which previously existed there, and 
which was ceded to the new order, together formed 
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the abbey-in-chief of the order of St. Anthony, which 
in after ages received vast possessions and privileges. 
After many disorders, the fraternity fell into decay in 
the 18th century, and was united in 1775 to the order 
of Malta, which it enriched by the addition of 42 
houses. The Antonians soon repented of having en- 
tered this union, and reclaimed against it in 1780, but 
in vain. <A single commandery, Hoechst, in- Germa- 
ny, existed until 1803, when the order became entirely 
extinct.—Hely ot, Ordres Religicuz, i, 264; Landon, s. v. 


Anthropolatre (dvSowroddrpa, man-worship- 
pers), a name by which the Apéllinarians stigmatized 
the orthodox, because they maintained that Christ was 
a perfect man, and had a reasonable soul and body. 
Apollinarius denied this, maintaining that the divine 
nature in Christ supplied the place of a rational soul, 
constituting, in fact, his mind.—Bingham, Orig. Ec- 
cles. bk. i, ch. ii, § 16; Farrar, s. v. 


Anthropology (dvSowmoXoyia, a discourse on 
man) is that part of scientific theology which treats of 
man, his nature, relations, etc., as distinguished from 
theology proper (the doctrine of God) and Christology 
(the doctrine of Christ). Theological anthropology 
distinguishes itself from physiological anthropology by 
viewing man not as a natural being, but in his rela- 
tion to God. It may be divided into two chief parts: 
the doctrine of the original condition of man before 
the fall, and the doctrine of the fall and of sin which 
through the fall came into the human race, propagated 
itself, and took effect in every individual. 

It must be admitted that a scientific anthropology 
is not possible in theology without physiological an- 
thropology, that is, without a knowledge of the nat- 
ural organism of man. But physiological anthropol- 
ogy is only the basis of the theological, and the com- 
pletest knowledge of man in an anatomical, physio- 
logical, and even psychological point of view is un- 
able to disclose the religious nature of man. All that 
we may learn of the latter in a psychological way is a 
view of man in his individualism, as a sample of the 
race; but only the history of mankind in connection 
with the revelations of God can open to us a full look 
upon his religious nature. It is therefore safe to as- 
sert that, as theology must be anthropological, thus 
anthropolozy must be theological; and Harless (pref- 
ace to his manual of Ethical Theology) is right in rec- 
ommending to theologians not to neglect the physio- 
logical researches on the nature of man, The question 
of body and soul (or, according to the Trichotomists, 
body, soul, and spirit), as well as the question on the 
origin of the soul (pre-existence, traducianism, and 
creatianism), belong to theological anthropology only 
in so far as they may contribute to an understanding 
of man’s religious nature. History knows as little of 
the original condition of man (state of innocence) as 
natural history knows of paradise. The true proce- 
dure of the dogmatic theologian will be to comprehend 
in his own mind the few but grand hints of the Scrip- 
tures on the subject (image of God), and then by 
exegetical, historical, and philosophical means, so to 
elaborate them as to show, behind the figurative ex- 
pressions, the higher ¢dea of humanity; for upon the 
correct comprehension of this idea depends the correct 
conception of sin, whether it is to be viewed as a mere 
negation, a natural deficiency, or both as a privation 
and deprivation, or depravation of human nature. 

In Genesis we find the biblical narrative of the 
origin of sin, and this narrative is reproduced daily 
in the experience of mankind. Eyen when the full 
Augustinian idea of original sin may not be adhered 
to, the consciousness of an aggregate guilt of the race, 
in which the individual man has his part, is the true 
deeply religious view, confirmed both by Scripture and 
experience. Psychological observations, and the study 
of the Scriptures, complete and illustrate each other 
nowhere so fully as in the doctrine of sin. Paul, Au- 
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gustine, and Luther spoke from their personal expe- 
rience as well as from the depths of human nature. 
The abstract intellect may always lean toward Pela- 
gianism, but religious experience attests that the in- 
tellect alone cannot comprehend the depth of sin (Hun- 
deshagen, Weg zu Christo, i, 136 sq.).—Hagenbach, 
Encyklopddie, 7th ed., p. 308 sq. See THroLoey. 

Anthropomorphism (from dy Powzoc, a man, 
and poo~y, a form), 1. a term used to signify the ‘‘rep- 
resentation of divinity under a human form ;” and the 
nations or sects who have followed this practice have 
been sometimes called Anthropomorphites (q.v.). The 
Egyptians represented deities under human forms, as 
well as those of animals, and sometimes under a com- 
bination of the two. The ancient Persians, as Herodo- 
tus tells us (i, 131), adored the Supreme Being under no 
visible form of their own creation, but they worshipped 
on the tops of mountains, and sacrificed to the sun and 
moon, to earth, fire, water, and the winds. The He- 
brews were forbidden (Exod. xx, 4, 5) to make any 
image or the representation of any animated being 
whatever. The Greeks were essentially anthropomor- 
phists, and could never separate the idea of superior 
powers from the representation of them under a hu- 
man form ; hence, in their mythology and in their arts, 
each deity had his distinguishing attributes and a char- 
acteristic human shape. Jews, Christians, and Mo- 
hammedans revere God as a spirit, and therefore re- 
ject all representations of Deity in human form. 

2. The term is also used to denote that figure of 
speech by which the sacred writers attribute to God 
parts, actions, and affections which properly belong to 
man; as when they speak of the eyes of God, his hand, 
ete. Anthropomorphism (avSow76poogoc) differs from 
anthropopathy (avOowrora@yjc) in this: the first is 
the attributing to God any thing whatever which, strict- 
ly speaking, is applicable to man only; the second is 
the act of attributing to God passions which belong to 
man’s nature. Instances of both are found in the 
Scriptures, by which they adapt themselves to human 
modes of speaking, and to the limited capacities of 
men (see Kligling, Ueb. d. Anthropomorphismus d. Bi- 
bel, Danz. 1806; Gelpe, Apologie d. unthropomorph. u. 
anthropopath. Darstellung Gottes, Leips. 1842), These 
anthropopathies we must, however, interpret in a man- 
ner suitable to the majesty of the Divine nature. 
Thus, when the members of a human body are as- 
cribed to God, we must understand by them those 
perfections of which such members are in us the in- 
struments. The eye, for instance, represents God’s 
knowledge and watchful care; the arm his power and 
strength; his ear the regard he pays to prayer and 
to the ery of oppression and misery, etc. Farther, 
when human affections are attributed to God, we must 
so interpret them as to imply no imperfection, such 
as perturbed feeling, in him. When God is said to re- 
pent, the antecedent, by a frequent figure of speech, is 
put for the consequent ; and in this case we are to un- 
derstand an altered mode of proceeding on the part 
of God, which in man is the effect of repenting. 

Anthropomorphitic phrases, generally considered, 
are such as ascribe to the Deity mixed perfections and 
human imperfections. These phrases may be divided 
into three classes, according to which we ascribe to 
God: 1. Human actions (aOpwroroote); 2. Hu- 
man affections, passions, and sufferings (anthropopa- 
thy); 3. Human form, human organs, human members 
(anthropomorphism). A rational being, who receives 
impressions through the senses, can form conceptions 
of the Deity only by a consideration of his own pow- 
ers and properties (Journal Sac. Lit. 1848, p. 9 sq.). 
Anthropomorphitic modes of thought are therefore un- 
avoidable in the religion of mankind; and although 
they can furnish no other than corporeal or sensible 
representations of the Deity, they are nevertheless 
true and just when we guard against transferring to 
God qualities pertaining to the human senses. It is, 
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for instance, a proper expression to assert that God 
knows all things; it is improper, that is, tropical or 
anthropomorphitic, to say that he secs all things. An- 
thropomorphism is thus a species of accommodation (q. 
v.), inasmuch as by these representations the Deity, 
as it were, lowers himself to the comprehension of 
men. We can only think of God as the archetype 
of our own spirit, and the idea of God can no longer 
be retained if we lose sight of this analogy. Anthro- 
pomorphism must be supplanted by Christianity ; an- 
thropopathism is not supplanted, but spiritualized and 
refined. Only what is false must be rejected—that 
crudeness which transfers to God human passions 
(wa@y) and defects, for want of recollecting the eleva- 
tion of the Supreme Being, as well as his relationship 
to man. Christianity must teach us to distinguish 
what is owing to the corrupting influence of sin from 
what constitutes the true analogy between God and 
man. In heathenism a false anthropopathism pre- 
vailed, since polytheism presented in its gods the 
apotheosis of human qualities, not only of virtues, but 
of vices, and withal a deification of the power mani- 
fested in Nature. Among the common, carnally-mind- 
ed Jews there was a corresponding crudeness in their 
views of the Divine attributes; for omnipotence was 
represented as unlimited caprice, and punitive justice 
as perfectly analogous to human wrath. McCosh re- 
marks that “of all systems, Pantheism is the most 
apt, in our times, to land in Anthropomorphism. For, 
if God and his works be one, then we shall be led to 
look on humanity as the highest manifestation of the 
divinity, and the natural deyoutness of the heart will 
find vent in hero-worship, cr the foolish raving about 
great men, which has been so common among the em- 
inent literary men of the age now passing away, the 
issue of the Pantheism which rose like a vapor in Ger- 
many, and came over like a fog into Britain and Amer- 
ica” (Intuitions of the Mind, pt. iii, § 5). See Seiler, 
Bibl. Hermeneutik, p. 56; Penny Cyclopedia, s. v.; 
Horne, Introduction, i, 362; Neander, /ist. of’ Dogmas, 
i, 102 sq.; Tappe, De Anthropopatica (Dorp. 1815). 
Anthropomorphites [see AntTHRoPoMOR- 
PHISM], a sect of ancient heretics, who were so de- 
nominated because they understood every thing 
spoken in Scripture in a literal sense, and particular- 
ly that passage of Genesis in which it is said ‘‘God 
made man after his own image.” Hence they main- 
tained that God had a human shape (sce [remling, 
De Anthropomorphitis, Lund. 1787). They were also 
called Auprant, from Audius, a Syrian who origi- 
nated their sect. The orthodox bishops prevailed on 
the emperor to banish Audius to Syria, where he la- 
bored for the propagation of Christianity among the 
Goths, built convents, and instituted several bishops, 
and died about 372. In consequence of repeated per- 
secutions, the sect ceased to exist toward the close of 
the 5th century. Origen wrote against certain monks 
in Egypt who were Anthropomorphites ; but whether 
they inherited their views from Audius, or professed 
them independently of him, is still doubtful. An- 
thropomorphites appeared again in the 10th century, 
and in the 17th under Paul Felgenhauer (q. v.). “ An- 
thropomorphism has been recently revived by the 
Mormons. In Elder Moffat’s Latter-Doy Saints’ Cate- 
chism, God is described as an intelligent material per- 
sonage, possessing body, parts, and passions, and un- 
able to ‘occupy two distinct places at once’’’ (Wil- 
liams, Note to Browne on 39 Articles, p. 19).—Neander, 
Ch. /ist. ii, 690. 705-6 ; Landon, s. v. 
Anthropopathy. 
Antibaptists (from dv7i, against, and BazriZu, 
to baptize), those who oppose baptism. Of this descrip- 
tion there are two sorts: (1.) Those who oppose it al- 
together, as the Friends, usually called Quakers, who 
have from the beginning rejected it as an ordinance, 
declaring it to be superseded by the baptism of the 
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Spirit, under whose peculiar administration Chris- 
tians live, and whose influences can be and are re- 
ceived (as they maintain) without any sacramental 
medium for their conveyance. But though these are 
Antibaptists essentially, they are not so technically. 
(2.) The class of persons to whom that name properly 
belongs are those who deny the necessity of baptism to 
any except new converts. ‘‘ Baptism,”’ they tell us, 
“is a proselyting ordinance, to be applied only to 
those who come over to Christianity from other re- 
ligions, and not to their descendants, whether infant 
or adult.’’ This they infer from the words of the 
commission, and from the practice of the apostles and 
first Christians. It has been stated that there are in 
Ireland several growing societies of Antibaptists. 
See Barris. 


Antiburghers, a branch of seceders from the 
Church of Scotland, who differ from the Established 
Church chiefly in matters of church government ; 
and from the Burghers (q. v.), with whom they 
were originally united (in the Erskine secession), re- 
specting the lawfulness of taking the Burgess oath, 
which ran thus: ‘I profess and allow with my heart 
the true religion presently professed within this 
realm and authorized by the laws thereof; I shall 
abide thereat and defend the same to my life’s end; 
renouncing the Roman religion called Papistry.” 
The seceders could not agree in their interpretation 
of this oath, some of them construing it into a virtual 
approval of the National Church, others maintaining 
that it was merely a declaration of Protestantism and 
a security against Popery. The contest was soon em- 
bittered by personal asperities, and in 1747 a schism 
took place. Those who rejected the oath were called 
the General Associate Synod, or Antiburghers, the 
others were known as the Associate Synod, or Burgh- 
ers. The former party were, in matters of church 
government, rigid adherents of the old Presbyterian 
system. (Marsden, Churches and Sects, i, 293; Eadic, 
U. P. Church, in the Encyc. Metrop.) See ERSKINE; 
SECEDERS; SCOTLAND, CHURCH OF. 


Antichrist (avriyo.sroc, against Christ; others, 
instead of Christ [see below ]}), a term which has re- 
ceived a great variety of interpretations. Although 
the word Antichrist is used only by the Apostle John 
(Epist. i and ii), yet it has been generally applied also 
(A) to the ‘‘ Little Horn”’ of the “ King of Fierce Coun- 
tenance’’ (Dan. vii and viii); (2) to the ‘‘false Christ’’ 
predicted by our Saviour (Matt. xxiv); (8) to the 
“Man of Sin” of St. Paul (2 Thess.); and (4) to the 
** Beasts” of the Apocalypse (Rey. xiii, xvii). 

I. Meaning of the word.—Some maintain (e. g. Gres- 
well) that Antichrist can mean only ‘false Christ,” 
taking dy7i in the sense of ‘‘instead.” But this is 
undue refinement: dy7i bears the sense of “ against’’ 
as well as ‘‘instead of,” both in classical and N. T. 
usage. So dy7icrijoecSar means to gain instead of, 
while dyruéyew means to speak against, The word 
doubtless includes both meanings—“ pseudo-Christ”’ 
as well as ‘‘opposed to Christ,” much as “ anti-pope” 
implies both rivalry and antagonism. According to 
Bishop Hurd, it signifies ‘‘a person of power actu- 
ated with a spirit opposite to that of Christ.’’ For, to 
adopt the illustration of the same writer, ‘tas the 
word Christ is frequently used in the apostolic writ- 
ings for the doctrine of Christ, in which sense we are 
to understand to ‘put on Christ,’ to ‘grow in Christ,’ 
or to ‘learn Christ,’ so Antichrist, in the abstract, 
may be taken for a doctrine subversive of the Chris- 
tian; and when applied to a particular man, or body 
of men, it denotes one who sets himself against the 
spirit of that doctrine.’’ It seems, however, that the 
Scriptures employ the term both with a general and 
limited signification. In the general sense, with which 
Bishop Hurd’s idea mainly agrees, every person who 
is hostile to the authority of Christ, as Lord or head 
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of the Church, and to the spirit of his religion, is call- 
ed Antichrist; as when the Apostle John, referring to 
certain false teachers who corrupted the truth from 
its simplicity, says, ‘‘ Even now are there many Anti- 
christs” (1 John ii, 18; iv, 3), many who corrupt the 
doctrine and blaspheme the name of Christ, i.e. Jew- 
ish sectaries (Liicke, Comment. in loc.). 

Il. Types and Predictions of Antichrist n- 0. T.— 
1. Balaam. As Moses was the type of Christ, so Ba- 
laam, the opponent of Moses, is to be taken as an 
0.T. type of Antichrist (Num. xxxi, 16; comp. Jude 
9-11; 2 Pet. ii, 14-16; Rev. ii, 14). See BALAAM. 

2. Antiochus Epiphanes, the ‘‘ King of Fierce Coun- 
tenance” (Dan. viii, 23-25): ‘‘ And in the latter time 
of their kingdom, when the transgressors are come to 
the full, a king of fierce countenance, and understand- 
ing dark sentences, shall stand up. And his power 
shall be mighty, but not by his own power; and he 
shall destroy wonderfully, and shall prosper, and prac- 
tise, and shall destroy the mighty and the holy people. 
And through his policy also he shall cause craft to 
prosper in his hand; and he shall magnify himse/f in 
his heart, and by peace shall destroy many: he shall 
also stand up against the Prince of princes; but he 
shall be broken without hand.’’ (Comp. also ch. xi, 
xii.) Most interpreters concur in applying this pas- 
sage to Antiochus Epiphanes as a type of Antichrist. 
Antiochus is here set forth (ch. viii) as a theocratic 
anti-Messiah, opposed to the true Messiah, who, it will 
be remembered, is generally described in O. T. as a 
king. Jerome (quoted in Smith, Dictionary, s. v.) 
argues as follows: ‘‘ All that follows (from ch. xi, 
21) to the end of the book applies personally to An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, brother of Seleucus, and son of An- 
tiochus the Great; for, after Seleucus, he reigned 
eleven years in Syria, and possessed Judea; and in 
his reign there occurred the persecution about the 
Law of God, and the wars of the Maccabees. But 
our people consider all these things to be spoken of 
Antichrist, who is to come in the last time.... It is 
the custom of Holy Scripture to anticipate in types 
the reality of things to come. For in the same way 
our Lord and Saviour is spoken of in the 72d Psalm, 
which is entitled a Psalm of Solomon, and yet all that 
is there said cannot be applied to Solomon. But in 
part, and as in a shadow and image of the truth, these 
things are foretold of Solomon, to be more perfectly 
fulfilled in our Lord and Saviour. As, then, in Solo- 
mon and other saints the Saviour has types of His 
coming, so Antichrist is rightly believed to have for 
his type that wicked king Antiochus, who persecuted 
the saints and defiled the Temple’’ (Hieron. Op. iii, 
1127, Par. 1704). See AnrrocHus ErreHangEs. 

3. The Little Horn (Dan. vii). Here the four beasts 
indicate four kings; their kingdoms are supposed to 
be the Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, and Syrian (some 
say Roman) empires. The last empire breaks up 
into ten, after which the king rises up and masters 
three (ver. 24) of them. It is declared (ver, 25) that 
“he shall speak great words against the Most High, ~ 
and shall wear out the saints of the Most High, and 
think to change times and laws; and they shall be 
given into his hand until a time and times and the di- 
viding of time’’—indicating a person, as well as a 
power or polity. It is likely that this prediction re. 
fers also to Antiochus as the type of Antichrist, at 
least primarily. See Horn, Lirrir. 

III. Passages in N. T.—1. In Matt. xxiv, Christ 
himself foretells the appearance of false Messiahs; 
thus, ver. 5: ‘‘ For many shall come in my name, say- 
ing I am Christ, and shall deceive many;’’ also ver. 
23, 24: ‘Then if any man shall say unto you, Lo, 
here is Christ or there, believe it not; for there 
shall arise false Christs, and false prophets, and shall 
show great signs and wonders; insomuch that, if 7 
were possible, they shall deceive the very elect.” 
(Comp. Mark xiii, 21, 22.) In these passages anti- . 
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Christian teachers and their works are predicted. 
Christ teaches ‘‘that (1) in the latter days of Jerusa- 
lem there should be sore distress, and that in the 
midst of it there should arise impostors who would 
claim to be the promised Messiah, and would lead 
away many of their countrymen after them; and that 
(2) in the last days of the world there should be a 
great tribulation and persecution of the saints, and 
that there should arise at the same time false Christs 
and false prophets, with an unparalleled power of lead- 
ing astray. In type, therefore, our Lord predicted the 
rise of the several impostors who excited the fanati- 
cism of the Jews before their fall. In antitype He 
predicted the future rise of impostors in the last days, 
who should becuile all but the elect into the belief of 
their being God’s prophets, or even his Christs. Our 
Lord is not speaking of any one individual (or polity), 
but rather of those forerunners of the Antichrist who 
are his seryants and actuated by his spirit. They are 
Wevddxptorot (false Christs), and can deceive almost 
the elect, but they are not specifically 6 avriypiatoc 
(the Antichrist); they are Pevdorpopijrat (false proph- 
ets), and can show great signs and wonders, but they 
are not 0 Wevdompoditnc (the false prophet) (Rev. 
xvi, 14)” (Smith, s. v.). 

2. St. Paul's Man of Sin. Paul specifically per- 
son'fies Antichrist, 2 Thess. ii, 3,4: ‘‘ Let no man de- 
ceive you by any means; for that day shall not come, 
except there come a falling away first, and that man 
of sin be revealed, the son of perdition ; who opposeth 
and exalteth himself above all that is called God, or 
that is worshipped; so that he, as God, sitteth in the 
temple of God, showing himself that he is God ;’’ also 
ver. 8-10: ‘‘ And then shall that Wicked be revealed, 
whom the Lord shall consume with the spirit of his 
mouth, and shall destroy with the brightness of his 
coming: even him, whose coming is after the working 
of Satan, with all power, and signs, and lying won- 
ders, and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness 
in them that perish.” Here he ‘‘ who opposeth him- 
self” (5 ayrucijievoc, the Adversary, ver. 4) is plain- 
ly Antichrist. Paul tells the Thessalonians that the 
spirit of Antichrist, or Antichristianism, called by him 
“the mystery of iniquity,” was already working; 
but Antichrist himself he characterizes as ‘‘the Man 
of Sin,’ ‘the Son of Perdition,’ ‘tthe Adversary to 
all that is called God,” ‘‘the one who lifts himself 
above all objects of worship;’’ and assures them that 
he should not be revealed in person until some present 
obstacle to his appearance should have been taken 
away, and until the predicted azooracia should have 
occurred (Smith, s.v.). Comp.1 Tim. iv, 1-3; 2'Tim. 
iii, 1-5. See Man or Sin. 

3. The Antichrist of John. The Apostle John also 
personifies Antichrist, alluding, as St. Paul does, to 
previous oral teaching on the subject, and applying it 
to a class of opponents of Christ; ch. ii, 18: ‘‘ Little 
children, it is the last time: and as ye have heard that 
Antichrist shall come, even now are there many An- 
tichrists ; whereby we know that it is the last time ;” 
and to a spirit of opposition; ch. iv, 8: ‘And every 
spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh, is not of God. 
tichrist, whereof ye have heard that it should come; 
and even now already is it in the world.” The Apos- 
tle here teaches ‘‘that the spirit of the Antichrist 
could exist even then, though the coming of the An- 
tichrist himself was future, and that all who denied 
the Messiahship and Sonship of Jesus were Anti- 
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And this is that spirit of An- | 


christs, as being types of the final Antichrist who was | 


to come. 
amounts to this, that in type, Cerinthus, Basilides, Si- 
mon Magus, and those Gnostics who denied Christ’s 
Sonship, and all subsequent heretics who should deny 
it, were Antichrists, as being wanting in that divine 
principle of love which with him is the essence of 
Christianity ; and he points on to the final appearance 
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of the Antichrist that was ‘‘to come” in the last times, 
according as they had been orally taught, who would 
be the anfitype of these his forerunners and servants.” 
Comp. also 1 John iy, 1-3; 2John v,7. ‘‘ From John 
and Paul together we learn (1) that the Antichrist 
should come; (2) that he should not come until a cer- 
tain obstacle to his coming was remoyed; (8) nor till 
the time of, or rather till after the time of the azoora~ 
cia; (4) that his characteristics would be (a) open op. 
position to God and religion; (4) a claim to the in, 
communicable attributes of God; (c) iniquity, sin, and 
lawlessness ; (Z) a power of working lying miracles; 
(¢) marvellous capacity of beguiling souls; (5) that 
he would be-actuated by Satan; (6) that his spirit was 
already at work manifesting itself partially, incom- 
pletely, and typically, in the teachers of infidelity and 
immorality already abounding in the church” (Smith, 
Sava) 

The Obstacle (rd Kxaréxov).— Before leaving the 
apostolical passages on Antichrist, it is expedient to 
inquire into the meaning of the ‘‘obstacle” alluded 
to in the last paragraph: that which ‘‘wiihholdeth” 
(70 Karéyor, 2 Thess. ii, 6); described also in ver. 7 
as a person: ‘he who now letteth” (6 karéywy). The 
early Christian writers generally consider ‘‘the ob- 
stacle”’ to be the Roman empire; so ‘‘ Tertullian (De 

Resur. Carn. c. 24, and Apol. c. 32); St. Chrysostom 
and Theophylact on 2 Thess. ii; Hippolytus (De Anti- 
christo, c. 49); St. Jerome on Dan. vii; St. Augustine 
(De Civ. Dei, xx, 19); St. Cyril of Jerusalem (Catech. 
xy, 6; see Dr. H. More’s Works, Lk. ii, ch. xix, p. 
690; Mede, bk. iii, ch. xiii, p. 656; Alford, Gk. Test. 
iii, 57; Wordsworth, On the Apocalypse, p. 520). Theo- 
doret and Theodore of Mopsuestia hold it to be the de- 
termination of God. Theodoret’s view is embraced 
by Pelt; the Patristic interpretation is accepted by 
Wordsworth. Ellicott and Alford so far modify the 
Patristic interpretation as to explain the obstacle to 
be the restraining power of human law (70 Kazéyor) 
wielded Ly the empire of Rome (0 karéywy) when 
Tertullian wrote, but now by the several governments 
of the civilized world. The explanation of Theodoret 
is untenable on account of Paul’s further words, ‘ un- 
til he be taken out of the way,’ which are applied by 
him to the obstacle. The modification of Ellicott and 
Alford is necessary if we suppose the azooracia to be 
an infidel apostasy still future ; for the Roman empire 
is gone, and this apostasy is not come, nor is the Wick- 
ed One revealed. There is much to be said for the 
Patristic interpretation in its plainest acceptation. 
How should the idea of the Roman empire being the 
obstacle to the revelation of Antichrist have crigi- 
nated? There was nothing to lead the early Chris- 
tian writers to such a belief. They regarded the Ro- 
man empire as idolatrous and abominable, and would 
have been more disposed to consider it as the precur- 
sor than as the obstacle to the Wicked One. What- 
ever the obstacle was, Paul says that he told the Thes- 
salonians what it was. Those to whom he had preached 
knew, and eyery time that his Epistle was publicly 
read (1 Thess. v, 27), questions would have been asked 
by those who did not know, and thus the recollection 
must have been kept up. It is very difficult to see 
whence the tradition could haye arisen, except from 
Paul’s own teaching. It may be asked, Why then 
did he not express it in writing as well as by word of 
mouth? St. Jerome’s answer is sufficient: ‘If he 
had openly and unreservedly said, ‘‘ Antichrist will 
not come unless the Roman empire be first destroyed,” 
the infant church would have been exposed in conse- 
quence to persecution’ (ad Algas. Qu. xi, vol. iv, p. 
209, Par. 1706). Remigius gives the same reason: 
‘He spoke obseurely for fear a Roman should perhaps 
read the Epistle, and raise a persecution against him 
and the other Christians, for they held that they were 
to rule for ever in the world’ (Bib. Patr. Max. viii, 
1018; see Wordsworth, On the Apocalypse, p. 343), It 
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would appear, then, that the obstacle was probably the 
Roman empire, and on its being taken out of the way 
there did occur the ‘falling away.’ Zion the beloved 
city became Sodom the bloody city—still Zion though 
Sodom, still Sodom though Zion. According to the 
view given above, this would be the description of the 
church in her present estate, and this will continue to 
be our estate, until the time, times, and halftime, dur- 
ing which the evil element is allowed to remain within 
her, shall have come to their end’’ (Smith, s. v.). 

A. Passages in the Apocalypse.—(1) The Beast from 
the Sea. The Apocalypse symbolizes the final opposi- 
tion to Christianity as a beast out of the pit (xi, 7): 
“ And when they shall have finished their testimony, 
the beast that ascendeth out of the bottomless pit 
shall make war against them, and shall overcome 
them, and kill them ;’’ out of the sea (xiii): ‘And I 
stood upon the sand of the sea, and saw a beast rise 
up out of the sea, having seven heads and ten horns, 
and upon his horns ten crowns, and upon his heads the 
name of blasphemy. And the beast which I saw was 
like unto a leopard, and his feet were as the feec of a 
bear, and his mouth as the mouth of a lion; and the 
dragon gave him his power, and his seat, and great 
authority” (comp. the whole chapter, and chap. xvii, 
1-18). The ‘‘beast’’ is here similar to the Little Horn 
of Daniel. ‘‘The Beast whose power is absorbed into 
the Little Horn has ten horns (Dan. vii, 7), and rises 
from the sea (Dan. vii, 3): the Apocalyptic Beast has 
ten horns (Rev. xiii, 1), and rises from the sea (ibid.). 
The Little Horn has a mouth speaking great things 
(Dan. vii, 8, 11, 20): the Apocalyptic Beast has a 
mouth speaking great things (Rey. xiii, 5). The Lit- 
tle Horn makes war with the saints, and prevails (Dan. 
vii, 21): the Apocalyptic Beast makes war with the 
saints, and overcomes them (Rey. xiii, 7). The Little 
Horn speaks great words against the Most High (Dan. 
vii, 25): the Apocalyptic Beast opens his mouth in 
blasphemy against God (Rev. xiii, 6). The Little 
Horn wears out the saints of the Most High (Dan. vii, 
25): the woman who rides on, i. e. directs, the Apoc- 
alyptic Beast, is drunken with the blood of saints (Rey. 
xvii, 6). The persecution of the Little Horn is to last 
a time, and times and a dividing of times, i. e. three 
and a half times (Dan. vii, 25): power is given to the 
Apocalyptic Beast for forty-two months, i. e. three and 
a half times (Rev. xiii. 5)” (Smith, s. v.). These and 
other parallelisms show that as the Little Horn was 
typical of an individual that should stand to the church 
as the leading type of Antichrist, so John’s Apocalyp- 
tic Beast was symbolical of a later individual, who 
should embody the elements of a similar Antichristian 
power with respect to the Christians. 

(2) The Second Beast and the False Prophet (Rev. 
xiii, 11-18; xix, 11-21). In these passages we find 
described a second beast, coming up out of the earth, 
who is accompanied by (or identical with) ‘‘the False 
Prophet.’’? The following views are from Smith, s. v.: 
‘His characteristics are [1] ‘doing great wonders, so 
that he maketh fire to come down from heayen on the 
earth in the sight of men’ (Rey. xiii, 13). This power 
of miracle-working, we should note, is not attributed 
by John to the First Beast; but it is one of the chief 
signs of Paul’s Adversary, ‘whose coming is with all 
power, and signs, and lying wonders’ (2 Thess. ii, 9). 
[2] ‘ Ile deceiveth them that dwell on the earth by the 
means of those miracles which he had power to do in 
the sight of the Beast’ (Rey. xiii, 14). ‘He wrought 
miracles with which he deceived them that received 
the mark of the Beast and worshipped the image of 
the Beast? (Rey. xix, 20). In like manner, no special 
power of beguiling is attributed to the First Beast; 
but the Adversary is possessed of ‘all deceivableness 
of unrighteousness in them that perish because they 
received not the love of the truth that they might be 
saved’ (2 Thess. ii, 10). [3] He has horns like a lamb, 
i, e, he bears an outward resemblance to the Messiah 
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(Rey. xiii, 11); and the Adversary sits in the temple 
of God showing himself that he is God (2 Thess. ii, 4). 
[4] His title is The False Prophet, 6 VevCorpogyry¢ 
(Rev. xvi, 13; xix, 20); and our Lord, whom Anti- 
christ counterfeits, is emphatically the Prophet, 6 
Hoopirnc. (The Wevdorpopira of Matt. xxiv, 24, 
are the forerunners of 6 Weudorpogyrne, as John the 
Baptist of the True Prophet.) It would seem that the 
Antichrist appears most distinctly in the Book of the 
Revelation by this Second Beast or the False Prophet, 
especially in the more general or representative char- 
acter. He is not, however, necessarily a person, but 
rather the symbol of some power that should arise, who 
will ally itself with a corrupt religion (for the two 
Apocalyptic beasts are designated as distinct), repre- 
sent itself as her minister and vindicator (Rev. xiii, 
12), compel men by violence to pay reverence to her 
(xiii, 14), breathe a new life into her decaying frame 
by his use of the secular arm in her behalf (xiii, 15), 
forbidding civil rights to those who renounce her au- 
thority and reject her symbols (xiii, 17), and putting 
them to death by the sword (xiii, 15).” See Brasr. 

IV. Interpretations—Who or what is Antichrist? 
The answers to this question are legion. The Ldin- 
burgh Encyclopedia (s. v.) enumerates fourteen differ- 
ent theories, and the list might be greatly enlarged. 
We give (1) a brief summary of the Scripture testi- 
mony ; (2) the views of the early Christians; (3) the 
views held in the Middle Ages; (4) from the Reforma- 
tion to the present time. In this sketch, we make use, 
to a considerable extent, of the article in Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, to which references have already 
been made. 

1. Scripture Teaching.—The sum of Scripture teach- 
ing with regard to the Antichrist, then, appears to be 
as follows: Already, in the times of the apostles, there 
was the mystery of iniquity, the spirit of Antichrist, 
at work. It embodied itself in various shapes—in the 
Gnostic heretics of John’s days; in the Jewish impos- 
tors who preceded the fall of Jerusalem; in all here- 
siarchs and unbelievers, especially those whose here- 
sies had a tendency to deny the incarnation of Christ ; 
and in the great persecutors who from time to time 
afflicted the church. But this Antichristian spirit was 
originally, and is now again diffused; it has only at 
times concentrated itself in certain personal or distinct 
forms of persecution, which may thus be historically 
enumerated; 1. Antiochus Epiphanes, the consumma- 
tion of the Hellenizing policy of the Greco-Syrian 
monarchy, and denoted by the Little Horn and fierce 
king of Daniel. 2. The apostate Jewish faith, espe- 
cially in its representatives who opposed Christianity 
in its early progress, and at length caused the down- 
fall of the Jewish nation, as represented by the allu- 
sions in our Saviour’s last discourse and in John’s 
epistles. 3. The Roman civil power (the first beast 
of Revelation) abetting the pagan mythology (the 
second beast, or false prophet) in its violent attempts 
to crush Christianity, at first insidious, but finally 
open, as culminating in Nero and Domitian. It is 
this phase which seems incipiently alluded to by Paul. 
All these have again their refulfilment (so to speak) 
in the great apostasy ofthe papal system. (Compare es- 
pecially the characteristics of the Second Beast, above.) 
There is also dimly foreshadowed some future contest, 
which shall arouse the same essential elements of hos- 
tility to divine truth. See Basyton; Goce. 

2. Karly Christian Views. — The early Christians 
looked for Antichrist in a person, not in a polity or sys- 
tem. ‘That he would be a man armed with Satanic 
powers is the opinion of Justin Martyr, A.D. 103 
(Dial. 371, 20, 21, Thirlbii, 1722); of Ireneus, A.D. 
140 (Op. v, 25, 437, Grabii, 1702); of Tertullian, A.D. 
150 (De Res. Carn. c. 24; Apol. c. 32); of Origen, A.D). 
184 (Op. i, 667, Delarue, 1733); of his contemporary, 
Hippolytus (De Antichristo, 57, Fabricii, Hamburgi, 
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1682) ; of Victorinus, A.D. 270 (Bibl. Patr. Magna, iii, 
136, Col. Agrip. 1618); of Lactantius, A.D. 300 (Div. 
Inst. vii, 17) ; of Cyril of Jerusalem, A.D. 315 (Catech. 
xv, 4); of Jerome, A.D. 330 (Op. iv, pars i, 209, Pari- 
siis, 1693); of Chrysostom, A.D. 347 (Comm. in JI 
Thess.) ; of Hilary of Poitiers, A.D. 350 (Comm. in 
Matt.); of Augustine, A.D. 354 (De Cwwit. Der, xx, 19); 
of Ambrose, A.D. 380 (Comm. in Luc.). The authors 
of the Sibylline Oracles, A.D. 150, and of the Apostol- 
ical Constitutions, Celsus (see Orig. c. Cels. lib. vi), 
Ephraem Syrus, A.D. 370, Theodoret, A.D. 430, and a 
few other writers, seem to have regarded the Antichrist 
as the devil himself, rather than as his minister or an 
emanation from him. But they may, perhaps, have 
meant no more than to express the identity of his 
character and his power with that of Satan. Each of 
the writers to whom we have referred gives his own 
judgment with respect to some particulars which may 
be expected in the Antichrist, while they all agree in 
representing him as a person about to come shortly be- 
fore the glorious and final appearance of Christ, and 
to be destroyed by His presence. Justin Martyr 
speaks of him as the man of the apostasy, and dwells 
chiefly on the persecutions which he would cause. 
Trenzus describes him as summing up the apostasy in 
himself; as having his seat at Jerusalem; as identi- 
cal with the Apocalyptic Beast (c. 28); as foreshad- 
owed by the unjust judge; as being the man who 
‘should come in his own name,’ and as belonging to 
the tribe of Dan (c. 30). Tertullian identifies him 
with the Beast, and supposes him to be about to arise 
on the fall of the Roman Empire (De fes. Carn. ce. 25). 
Origen describes him in Eastern phrase as the child 
of the devil and the counterpart of Christ. Hlippoly- 
tus understands the Roman Empire to be represented 
by the Apocalyptic Beast, and the Antichrist by the 
False Prophet, who would restore the wounded Beast 
by his craft and by the wisdom of his laws. Cyprian 
sees him typified in Antiochus Epiphanes (/rhort. ad 
Mart.c.11). Victorinus, with several others, misun- 
standing Paul’s expression that the mystery of iniqui- 
ty was in his day working, supposes that the Anti- 
christ will be a revivified hero; Lactantius, that he 
will be a king of Syria, born of an evil spirit; Cyril, 
that he will be a magician, who by his arts will get 
the mastery of the Roman Empire. Jerome describes 
him as the son of the devil, sitting in the Church as 
though he were the Son of God; Chrysostom as ayri- 
@sée Tue, sitting in the Temple of God, that is, in all 
the churches, not merely in the Temple at Jerusalem ; 
Augustine as the adversary holding power for three 
and a half years—the Beast, perhaps, representing Sa- 
tan’s empire. The primitive belief may be summed 
up in the words of Jerome (Comm. on Daniel): ‘Let 
us say that which all ecclesiastical writers have hand- 
ed down, viz., that at the end of the world, when the 
Roman Empire is to be destroyed, there will be ten 
kings, who will divide the Roman world among them ; 
and there will arise an eleventh little king, who will 
subdue three of the ten kings, that is, the king of 
Egypt, of Africa, and of Ethiopia, as we shall here- 
after show; and on these having been slain, the seven 
other kings willalso submit. ‘And behold,”’ he says, 
‘in the ram were the eyes of a man’’—this is that 
we may not suppose him to be a devil or a demon, as 
some have thought, but a man in whom Satan will 
dwell utterly and bodily—‘‘and a mouth speaking 
great things;’’ for he is ‘‘the man of sin, the son of 
perdition, who sitteth in the temple of God, making 
himself as God”’ (Op. iv, 511, Col. Agrip. 1616). In 
his Comment. on Dan. xi, and in his reply to Algasia’s 
eleyenth question, he works out the same view in 
greater detail, the same line of interpretation contin- 
ued. Andreas of Cxsarea, A.D. 550, explains him to 
be a king actuated by Satan, who will reunite the old 
Roman Empire and reign at Jerusalem (/n Apoc. c. 
xiii); Aretas, A.D. 650, a a king of the Romans, who 
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will reign over the Saracens in Bagdad (/n Apoe. 
¢. xiii).”’ (Smith, s. v.) 

3. Middle--A ge Views.—In the Middle Age it was the 
prevailing opinion that Antichrist would either be 
brought forth by a virgin, or be the offspring of a 
bishop andanun. About the year 950, Adso, a monk 
in a monastery of Western Franconia, wrote a treatise 
on Antichrist, in which he assigned a later time to his 
coming, and also to the end of the world (see Schrickh, 
Kirchengesch. xxi, p. 243). He did not distinctly state 
whom he meant to be understood by Antichrist (Ha- 
genbach, Hist. of Doctrines, § 203). ‘*.A Frank king,” 
he says, “will reunite the Roman Empire, and alidi- 
cate on Mount Olivet, and, on the dissolution of his 
kingdom, the Antichrist will be revealed.” The same 
writer supposes that he will be born in Babylon, that 
he will be educated at Bethsaida and Chorazin, and 
that he will proclaim himself the Son of God at Jeru- 
salem (Tract. in Antichr. apud August. Opera, ix, 454, 
Paris, 1637). In the singular predictions of Hilde- 
garde (7 1197), Antichrist is foretold as the spirit of 
doubt. She states that the exact season of Antichrist 
is not revealed, but describes his manifestation as an 
impious imitation or “parody of the incarnation of 
the Divine Word” (Christian Remembrancer, xliv, 50). 
See HinprGcarpr. But ‘‘the received opinion of the 
twelfth century is brought before us in a striking man- 
ner in the interview between Richard I and the abbot 
Joachim of Floris (+ 1202) at Messina, as the king was 
on his way to the Holy Land. ‘I thought,’ said the 
king, ‘that Antichrist would be born in Antioch or in 
Babylon, and of the tribe of Dan, and would reign in the 
temple of the Lord in Jerusalem, and would walk in that 
land in which Christ walked, and would reign in it 
for three years and a half, and would dispute against 
Elijah and Enoch, and would kill them, and would af- 
terward die; and that after his death God would give 
sixty days of repentance, in which those might repent 
which should have erred from the way of truth, and 
have been seduced Ly the preaching of Antichrist and 
his false prophets.’ This seems to have been the view 
defended by the archbishops of Rouen and Auxerre, 
and by the bishop of Bayonne, who were present at 
the interview, but it was not Joachim’s opinion. He 
maintained the seven heads of the Beast to be Herod, 
Nero, Constantius, Mohammed, Melscmut, who were 
past; Saladin, who was then living; and Antichrist, 
who was shortly to come, being already born in the 
city of Rome, and about to be elevated to the apostolic 
see (Roger de Hoveden, in Fichard J, anno 1120). In 
his own work on the Apocalypse, Joachim speaks of 
the second Apocalyptic Beast as being governed by 
‘some great prelate who will be like Simon Magus, 
and, as it were, universal pontiff throughout the world, 
and be that very Antichrist of whom St. Paul speaks.’ 
These are very noticeable words. Gregory I had long 
since (A.D. 590) declared that any man who held even 
the shadow of the power which the popes of Rcme 
soon after his time arrogated to themselves would be 
the precursor of Antichrist. Arnulphus, bishop of 
Orleans (or perhaps Gerbert), in an invective against 
John XV at the Council of Rheims, A.D. 991, had de- 
clared, that if the Roman pontiff was destitute of char- 
ity and puffed up with know ledge, he was Antichrist ; 
if destitute both of charity and of knowledge, that he 
was a lifeless stone (Mansi, ix, 132, Ven. 1774); but 
Joachim is the first to suggest, not that such and such 
a pontiff was Antichrist, but that the Antichrist would 
be a Universalis Pontifex, and that he would occupy 
the apostolic see. Still, however, we have no hint of 
an order of men being the Antichrist ; it is a living 
individual man that Joachim contemplates.” Amal- 
rich of Bena (7 12th century) seems to have been the 
first to teach explicitly that ‘he pope (i. e. the papal 
system) is Antichrist: Quia Papa esset Antichristus 
et Roma Babylon et ipse sedet in monte Oliveti, i. e. 
in pinguedine potestatis (according to Cwsarius of 
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Heisterbach; comp. Engelhardt, Kirchenhistorische Ab- 
handlungen, p. 256, quoted by Hagenbach). The Ger- 
man emperors, in their contests with the popes, often 
applied the title Antichrist to the latter; we find in- 
stances of this as early as the times of the Hohenstau- 
fen. Emperor Louis, surnamed the Bavarian, also call- 
ed Pope John XXII the mystictd Antichrist (Schréckh, 
xxxi, p. 108). John Aventinus, in his. Annalium Boi- 
orum, libri viii, p. 651, Lips. 1710), himself the Romish 
writer, speaks of it as a received opinion of the Middle 
Age that the reign of Antichrist was that of Hilde- 
brand (+ 1085), and cites Eberhard, archbishop of Salz- 
burg (12th century), as asserting that Hildebrand had, 
‘in the name of religion, laid the foundation of the 
kingdom of Antichrist 170 years before his time.” 
He can even name the ten horns. They are the 
“Turks, Greeks, Egyptians, Africans, Spaniards, Eng- 
lish, French, Germans, Sicilians, and Italians, who 
now oceupy the provinces of Rome; and a little horn 
has grown up with eyes and mouth, speaking great 
things, which is reducing three of these kingdoms— 
i.e. Sicily, Italy, and Germany-—to subserviency ; is 
persecuting the people of Christ and the saints of God 
with intolerable opposition ; is confounding things hu- 
man and divine, and attempting things unutterable, 
execrable” (Smith, s. v.). Pope Innocent IIT (A.D. 
1213) designated Mohammed as Antichrist; and as 
the number of the beast, 666, was held to indicate the 
period of his dominion, it was supposed that the Mo- 
hammedan power was soon to fall. 

The Waldenses have a treatise (given in Leger, 
Hist. des Eglises Vaudoises) concerning Antichrist of 
the 12th century (Gieseler, Maitland, and others, dis- 
pute the date, but the best authorities now agree to 
it). It treats of Antichrist as the whole anti-Chris- 
tian principle concealing itself under the guise of 
Christianity, and calls it a “ system of falsehood adorn- 
ing itself with a show of beauty and piety, yet (as by 
the names and offices of the Scriptures, and the sacra- 
ments, and various other things may appear) very un- 
suitable to the Church of Christ. The system of ini- 
quity thus completed, with its ministers, great and 
small, supported by those who are induced to follow 
it with an evil heart, and blindfold—this is the congre- 
gation which, taken together, comprises what is called 
Antichrist or Babylon, the fourth beast, the whore, 
the man of sin, the son of perdition.”” It originated, 
indeed, ‘‘in the times of the apostles, but, by gaining 
power and worldly influence, it had reached its climax 
in the corruption of the Papal Church. 

‘Christ never had an enemy like this; so able to 
pervert the way of truth into falsehood, insomuch that 
the true church, with her children, is trodden under 
foot. The worship that belongs alone to God he trans- 
fers to Antichrist himself—to the creature, male and 
female, deceased—to images, carcasses, and relics. 
The sacrament of the Eucharist is converted into an 
object of adoration, and the worshipping of God alone 
is prohibited. He robs the Saviour of his merits, and 
the sufficiency of his grace in justification, regenera- 
tian, remission of sins, sanctification, establishment in 
the faith, and spiritual nourishment; ascribing all 
these things to his own authority, to a form of words, 
to his own works, to the intercession of saints, and to 
the fire of purgatory. He seduces the people from 
Christ, drawing off their minds from seeking those 
blessings in him, by a lively faith in God, in Jesus 
Christ, and in the Holy Spirit, and teaching his fol- 
lowers to expect them by the will, and pleasure, and 
works of Antichrist. 

“He teaches to baptize children into the faith, and 
attributes to this the work of regeneration; thus con- 
founding the work of the Holy Spirit in regeneration 
with the external rite of baptism, and on this founda- 
tion bestows orders, and, indeed, grounds all his Chris- 
tianity. He places all religion and holiness in going 
to mass, and has mingled together all descriptions of 
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ceremonies, Jewish, heathen, and Christian—and by 
means thereof, the people are deprived of spiritual 
food, seduced from the true religion and the com- 
mandments of God, and established in vain and pre- 
sumptuous hopes. All his works are done to be seen 
of men, that he may glut himself with insatiable av- 
arice, and hence every thing is set to sale. He allows 
of open sins without ecclesiastical censure, and even 
the impenitent are not excommunicated’’ (Neander, 
Church History, iv, 605 sq.). 

The Hussites followed the Waldenses in this theory 
of Antichrist, applying it to the papal system. So 
did Wickliffe and his followers: Wickliffe, 7rialogus 
(cited by Schréckh, xxxiv, 509); Janow, Liber de An- 
tichristo (Hist. et Monum. J. Huss, vol. i). Lord Cob- 
ham (Sir John Oldcastle), executed as a Wickliffite, 
1417, declared to King Henry V that, ‘‘as sure as 
God’s word is true, the pope is the great Antichrist 
foretold in Holy Writ” (New Gen. Dict. s. v. Oldcastle). 

4. From the Reformation downward.—One of the 
oldest German works in print, the first mentioned by 
Panzer in the Annalen der dlieren deutschen Literatur, 
is Das Buch vom Entkrist (The Book of Antichrist), or, 
also, ‘‘ Biichlin von des Endte Christs Leben und Regie- 
rung durch verhengniss Gottes, wie er die Welt tuth ver- 
keren mit seiner fulschen Lere und Rat des Teufels,”’ ete. 
—‘ Little Book concerning Antichrist’s Life and Rule 
through God’s Providence, how he doth pervert the 
Wor!d with his false Doctrine and Counsel of the Dey- 
il,” etc. (reprinted at Erfurt,1516). As early as 1520 
Luther began to doubt whether the pope were not Anti- 
christ. In a letter to Spalatin, Feb. 23, 1520, he says, 
‘¢ Ego sic angor ut prope non dubitem papam esse pro- 
prie Antichristum.’’ Inthe same year, when he heard 
of Eck’s success in obtaining the bull against him from 
the pope, Luther exclaimed, ‘‘ At length the mystery 
of Antichrist must be unyeiled” (Ranke, Hist. of Ref- 
ormation, bk. ii, ch. iii). In the Reformation era the 
opinion that the papal system is Antichrist was gen- 
erally adopted; and it is the prevalent opinion among 
Protestants to this day, although, as will appear be- 
low, some writers make Rome only one form of Anti- 
christ. The various classes of opinion, and the writers 
who maintain them, are given by Smith, s. v., as fol- 
lows: Bullinger (1504), Chytreus (1571), Aretius 
(1573), Foxe (1586), Napier (1593), Mede (1632), Ju- 
rieu (1685), Bp. Newton (1750), Cunninghame (1813), 
Faber (1814), Woodhouse (1828), Habershon (1843), 
identify the False Prophet, or Second Apocalyptic 
Beast, with Antichrist and with the papacy; Marlorat 
(1574), King James I (1603), Daubuz (1720), Galloway 
(1802), the First Apocalyptic Beast; Brightman (1600), 
Pareus (1615), Vitringa (1705), Gill (4776), Bachmair 
(1778), Fraser (1795), Croly (1828), Fysh (1837), El- 
liott (1844), both the Beasts. That the pope and his 
system are Antichrist was taught by Luther, Calvin, 
Zwingli, Melancthon, Bucer, Beza, Calixtus, Bengel, 
Michaelis, and by almost all Protestant writers on the 
Continent. Nor was there any hesitation on the part 
of English theologians to seize the same weapon of 
offence. Bishop Bale (1491), like Luther, Bucer, and 
Melancthon, pronounces the pope in Europe and Mo- 
hammed in Africa to be Antichrist. The pope is An- 
tichrist, say Cranmer (Works, ii, 46, Camb. 1844), 
Latimer (Works, i, 149, Camb. 1844), Ridley (Works, 
p. 53, Camb. 1841), Hooper (Works, ii, 44, Camb. 
1852), Hutchinson (Works, p. 804, Camb., 1842), Tyn- 
dale (Works, i, 147, Camb. 1848), Sandys (Works, p. 
11, Camb. 1841), Philpot (Works, p. 152, Camb. 1842), 
Jewell (Works, i, 109, Camb. 1845), Rogers (Works, 
p. 182, Camb. 1854), Fulke (Works, ii, 269, Camb. 1848), 
Bradford (Works, p. 435, Camb. 1848). Nor is the 
opinion confined to these 16th century divines, who 
may be supposed to have been specially incensed 
against popery. King James held it (Apol. pro Juram. 
Fidel. Lond. 1609) as strongly as Queen Elizabeth (see 
Jewell, Letter to Bulling. May 22,1559, Zurich Letters, 
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First Series, p. 33, Camb. 1842); and the theologians 
of the 17th century did not repudiate it, though they 
less and less dwelt upon it as their struggle came to 
be with Puritanism in place of popery. Bishop An- 
drewes maintains it as a probable conclusion from the 
Epistle to the Thessalonians (Resp. ad Bellarm. p. 304, 
Oxon. 1851); but he carefully explains that King 
James, whom he was defending, had expressed his pri- 
vate opinion, not the belief of the church, on the sub- 
ject (ibid. p. 23). Bramhall introduces limitations and 
distinctions (Works, iii, 520, Oxf. 1845); significantly 
suggests that there are marks of Antichrist which ap- 
ply to the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland 
as much as to the pope or to the Turk (ibid. iii, 287), 
and declines to make the Church of England respon- 
sible for what individual preachers or writers had said 
on the subject in moments of exasperation (ib. ii, 582). 
From this time onward, in the Church of England, the 
less evangelical divines are inclined to abandon the 
theory of the Reformers, while, of course, the Roman- 
izers oppose it. Yet it appears, from the list above, 
that some of the best interpreters in that church, as 
well as in other branches of Protestantism, maintain 
the old interpretation of the prophecies of Daniel, 
Paul, and Jobn. 

Some writers have gone back to the old idea of an 
individual Antichrist yet to come, e. g. ‘¢ Lacunza or 
Benezra (1810), Burgh, Samuel Maitland, Newman 
(Tracts for the Times, No. 83), Charles Maitland (Pro- 
phetic Interpretation). Others prefer looking upon 
him as long past, and fix upon one or another perse- 
ceutor or heresiarch as the man in whom the predic- 
tions as to Antichrist found their fulfilment. There 
seems to be no trace of this idea for more than 1600 
years in the church. But it has been taken up by 
two opposite classes of expounders—by Romanists who 
were anxious to avert the application of the Apoca- 
lyptic prophecies from the papacy, and by others, who 
were disposed, not indeed to deny the prophetic import 
of the Apocalypse, but to confine the seer’s ken within 
the closest and narrowest limits that were possible. 
Alcasar, a Spanish Jesuit, taking a hint from Victori- 
nus, seems to have been the first (A.D. 1604) to have 
suggested that the Apocalyptic prophecies did not ex- 
tend further than to the overthrow of paganism by 
Constantine. This view, with variations by Grotius, 
is taken up and expounded by Bossuet, Calmet, De 
Sacy, Eichhorn, Hug, Herder, Ewald, Moses Stuart, 
Davidson. The general view of the school is that the 
Apocalypse describes the triumph of Christianity over 
Judaism in the first, and over heathenism in the third 
century, Mariana sees Antichrist in Nero; Bossuet 
in Diocletian and in Julian; Grotius in Caligula; Wet- 
stein in Titus; Hammond in Simon Magus (IWorks, 
iii, 620, Lond. 1631); Whitby in the Jews (Comm. ii, 
481, Lond. 1760); Le Clere in Simon, son of Giora, a 
leader of the rebel Jews; Schéttgen in the Pharisees ; 
Nossett and Krause in the Jewish zealots; Harduin in 
the High-priest Ananias; F. D. Maurice in Vitellius 
(On the Apocalypse, Camb. 1860).” (Smith, s. v.) 

5. The same spirit that refuses to regard Satan as 
an individual, naturally looks upon the Antichrist as 
an evil principle not embodied either in a person or in 
a polity. Thus Koppe, Storr, Nitzsch, Pelt. (See Al- 
ford, Gk. Test. iii, 69.) Some of the Romish theologi- 
ans find Antichrist in rationalism and radicalism, oth- 
ers in Protestantism as a whole. Some Protestants 
fix it in Romanism as a whole, others in Jesuitism ; 
others, again, in the latest forms of infidelity, while 
some of the ultra Lutherans find it in modern radical- 
ism, political and religious. Any view of this kind, 
when carried so far as to exclude all personal identifi- 
cation, is certainly too vague to be satisfactory. But, 
at the same time, the just conclusion seems to be that 
Antichrist is not to be confined to any single person 
or power, but is essentially a great principle or system 
of falsehood, having various manifestations, forms of 
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working, and degrees, as especially exemplified in An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, Jewish bigotry, and pagan intoler- 
ance; while it is undeniable that later Romanism ex- 
hibits some of the most prominent characteristics of 
Antichrist in a manner so striking and peculiar as to 
assure us that the system is not only one among the 
many species of Antichrist, but that it stands in the 
fore-front, and is pointed at by the finger of prophecy 
as no other form of Antichrist is (Eden, s. v.). : 
V. Time of Antichrist—A vast deal of labor has 
been spent upon computations based upon the “time, 
times, and dividing of time’’ in Daniel (vii, 25), and 
upon the “number of the Beast’ (666) given in Rey. 
xiii, 18. We can only refer to the commentators and 
writers on prophecy for these, as it would take too 
much space to enumerate them. As to Daniel’s ‘time, 
times, and dividing of time,” it is commonly interpret- 
ed to mean 1260 years. ‘‘ The papal power was com- 
pletely established in the year 755, when it obtained 
the exarchate of Ravenna. Some, however, date the 
rise of Antichrist in the year of Christ 606, and Mede 
places it in 456. If the rise of Antichrist be not reck- 
oned till he was possessed of secular authority, his full 
will happen when this power shall be taken away. If 
his rise began, according to Mede, in 456, he must 
have fallen in 1716; if in 606, it must be in 1866; if 
in 755, in 2015. If, however, we use prophetical years, 
consisting of three hundred and sixty days, and date 
the rise of Antichrist in the year 755, his fall will hap- 
pen in the year of Christ 2000” (Watson, s. v.). As to 
the ‘‘number of the beast,’’ the interpretation sug- 
gested by Irenzus is one of the most plausible. The 
number is ‘‘the number of a man’’ (Rey. xiii, 18); 
and Irenzus names Aazvewoe as fulfilling the condi- 
tions (see Alford, Comm., who considers this the near- 
est approach to a complete solution), But human in- 
genuity has found the conditions fulfilled also in the 
name of Mohammed, Luther, Napoleon, and many oth- 
ers. After all the learning and labor spent upon the 
question, we must confess that it is yet left unsolved. 
VI. Jewish and Mohammedan Traditions of Anti- 
christ.—Of these we take the following account from 
Smith, s. v.: 1. ‘‘The name given by the Jews to 
Antichrist is (onda58) Armillus. There are sey- 
eral rabbinical books in which a circumstantial ac- 
count is given of him, such as the ‘ Book of Zerubba- 
bel,’ and others printed at Constantinople. Buxtorf 
gives an abridgment of their contents in his Lexicon, 
under the head ‘ Armillus,’ and in the fiftieth chapter 
of his Synagoga Judaica (p. 717). The name is de- 
rived from Isa. xi, 4, where the Targum gives ‘ By 
the word of his mouth the wicked Armillus shall die,’ 
for ‘with the breath of his lips shall he slay the wick- 
ed.’ There will, say the Jews, be twelve signs of the 
coming of the Messiah: (1.) The appearance of three 
apostate kings who have fallen away from the faith, 
but in the sight of men appear to be worshippers of 
the true God. (2:) A terrible heat of the sun. (3.) A 
dew of blood (Joel ii, 80). 4.) A healing dew for the 
pious. (5.) A darkness will be cast upon the sun (Joel 
ii, 31) for thirty days (Isa. xxiv, 22). (6.) God will 
give universal power to the Romans for nine months, 
during which time the Roman chieftain will afflict the 
Israelites; at the end of the nine months God will 
raise up the Messiah Ben-Joseph—that is, the Messiah 
of the tribe of Joseph, named Nehemiah—who will de- 
feat the Roman chieftain, and slay him. (7.) Then 
there will arise Armillus, whom the Gentiles or Chris- 
tians eall Antichrist. He will be born of a marble 
statue in one of the churchesin Rome. He will go to 
the Romans and will profess himself to be their Messiah 
and their God. At once the Romans will believe in 
him and accept him for their king. Having made 
the whole world subject to him, he will say to the Idu- 
mans (i. e. Christians), ‘Bring me the law which I 
have given you.’ They will bring it with their book 
of prayers; and he will accept it as his own, and will 
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-exhort them to persevere in their belief of him, Then 
he will send to Nehemiah, and command the Jewish 
Law to be brought him, and proof to be given from it 
that he is God. Nehemiah will go before him, guard- 
ed by 30,000 warriors of the tribe of Ephraim, and 
will read, ‘I am the Lord thy God: thou shalt have 
none other gods but me.’ Armillus will say that there 
are no such words in the Law, and will command the 
Jews to confess him to be God as the other nations had 
confessed him. But Nehemiah will give orders to his 
followers to seize and bind him. Then Armillus, in 
rage and fury, will gather all his people in a deep val- 
ley to fight with Israel, and in that battle the Messiah 
Ben-Joseph will fall, and the angels will bear away 
his body and carry him to the resting-place of the Pa- 
triarchs. Then the Jews will be cast out by all na- 
tions, and suffer afflictions such as have not been from 
the beginning of the world, and the residue of them 
will fly into the desert, and will remain there forty and 
five days, during which time all the Israelites who are 
not worthy to see the redemption shall die. (8.) Then 
the great angel Michael will rise and blow three mighty 
blasts of a trumpet. At the first blast there shall ap- 
pear the true Messiah Ben-David and the prophet Eli- 
jah, and they will manifest themselves to the Jews in 
the desert, and all the Jews throughout the world shall 
hear the sound of the trump, and those that have been 
carried captive into Assyria shall be gathered together ; 
and with great gladness they shall come to Jerusalem. 
Then Armillus will raise a great army of Christians, 
and lead them to Jerusalem to conquer the new king. 


But God shall say to Messiah, ‘Sit thou on my right | 


hand,’ and to the Israelites, ‘ Stand still and see what 
God will work for you to-day.’ Then God will pour 
down sulphur and fire from heaven (Ezek. xxxviil, 
22), and the impious Armillus shall die, and the im- 
pious Idumeans (i. e. Christians), who have destroyed 
the house of our God and have led us away into captiv- 
ity, shall perish in misery, and the Jews shall avenge 
themselves upon them, as it is written: ‘The house 
of Jacob shall be a fire, and the house of Joseph a 
flame, and the house of Esau (i. e. the Christians) for 
stubble, and they shall kindle in them and devour 
them: there shall not be any remaining of the house 
of Esau, for the Lord hath spoken it’ (Obad. 18). (9.) 
On the second blast of the trumpet the tombs shall be 
opened, and Messiah Ben-David shall raise Messiah 
Ben-Joseph from the dead. (10.) The ten tribes shall 
be led to Paradise, and shall celebrate the wedding- 
feast of the Messiah. And the Messiah shall choose 
a bride among the fairest of the daughters of Israel, 
and children and children’s children shall be born to 
him, and then he shall die like other men, and his sons 
shall reign over Israel after him, as it is written: ‘He 
shall prolong his days’ (Isa. lili, 10), which Rambam 
explains to mean, ‘ He shall live long, but he too shall 


die in great glory, and his son shall reign in his stead, | 


and his sons’ sons in succession’ (Buxtorfii Synagoga 
Judaica, p. 717, Basil, 1661). 


2. Mussulmans, as well as Jews and Christians, ex- | 
They call him A/ Dajal, from a 


pect an Antichrist. 
name which signifies an impostor, or a liar; and they 
hold that their prophet Mohammed taught one of his 
disciples, whose name was Tamini Al-Dari, every thing 
relating to Antichrist. On his authority, they tell us 


that Antichrist must come at the end of the world; | 


that he will make his entry into Jerusalem, like Jesus 
Christ, riding on an ass; but that Christ, who is not 
dead, will come at his second advent to encounter him : 


and that, after having conquered him, he will then 
die indeed. 


against the saints; that Imam Mahadi, who remains 
concealed among the Mussulmans, will then show him- 


self, join Jesus Christ, and with him engage Dajjal;_ 


after which they will unite the Christians and the 
Mussulmans, and of the two religions will make bnt 
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4 That the beast described by John in the | 
Revelation will appear with Antichrist, and make war. 
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one (D’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. s. v. Daggial, etc.).— 
Calmet. 

‘‘These Mohammedan traditions are an adapta- 
tion of Christian prophecy and Jewish legend, with- 
out any originality or any beauty of their own. They 
too have their signs which are to precede the final 
consummation. They are divided into the greater and 
lesser signs. Of the greater signs the first is-the rising 
of the sun from the west (comp. Matt. xxiv, 29). The 
next is the appearance of a beast from the earth, sixty 
cubits high, bearing the staff of Moses and the seal of 
Solomon, with which he will,inscribe the word ‘ Be- 
liever’ on the face of the faithful, and ‘ Unbeliever’ 
on all who have not accepted Islamism (comp. Rev. 
xiii). The third sign is the capture of Constantino- 
ple; while the spoil of which is being divided, news 
will come of the appearance of Antichrist, and every 
man will return to his own home. Antichrist will be 
blind of one eye and deaf of one ear, and will have 
the name of Unbeliever written on his forehead (Rev. 
xiii). It is he that the Jews call Messiah Ben-David, 
and say that he will come in the last times and reign 
over sea and land, and restore to them the kingdom. 
He will continue forty days, one of these days being 
equal to a year, another to a month, another to a 
week, the rest being days of ordinary length. He 
will devastate all other places, but will not be allowed 
to enter Mecca and Medina, which will be guarded by 
angels. Lastly, he will be killed by Jesus at the gate 
of Lud. For when news is received of the appearance 
of Antichrist, Jesus will come down to earth, alight- 
ing on the white tower at the east of Damascus, and 
| will slay him; Jesus will then embrace the Moham- 
| medan religion, marry a wife, and leave children after 
him, having reigned in perfect peace and security, 
after the death of Antichrist, for forty years. (See 
-Pococke, Porta Mosis, p. 258, Oxon. 1655; and Sale, 
| Koran, Preliminary Discourse.) (Smith, s. v.) 
| VII. Literature.—Besides the writers mentioned in 

the course of this article, consult the commentators 
‘on Daniel, and on the Thessalonians and Apocalypse. 
/ Compare the references under REVELATION. Special 
| dissertations on the text in 2 Thess. ii, 3-13, by Koppe 
| (Gotting. 1776); Beyer (Lips. 1824); Schott (Jen. 
/ 1832), For a copious list of works during the contro- 
| versy on this subject between the Reformers and the 
, Roman Catholics, see Walch, Bibliotheca Theologica, ii, 
217 sq. There are works more or less copious on the 
| general subject, among others, by Raban Maurus, De 
ortu, vita et moribus Antichristi (1505, 4to); Danzus, 
| De Antichristo (Genev. 1577, 1756, 8vo, transl. A Trea- 
tise touching Antichrist, fol., Lond. 1589); Abbott, De- 
Since of the Reformed Catholicke (Lond. 1607); Mal- 
'venda, De Antichristo, fol. (Rom. 1604, Val. 1621); 
Downame, Concerning Antichrist (Lond. 1603); Lessius, 
De Antichristo (Antw. 1611); Grotius, Zn locis N. T. 
de Antichristo (Amst. 1640); Ness, Person and Period 
of Antichrist (Lond. 1679); Nisbet, Mysterious Language 
| of Paul, etc. (Canterb. 1808; which makes the “man 
of sin’? refer not to the Church of Rome, but to the 
times in which Paul wrote); Maitland, The Prophecies 
concerning Antichrist (Lond. 1830); M‘Kenzie, Anti- 
christ and the Church of Rome identified (Edinburgh, 
/1835); Cameron, The Antichrist (Lond. 1844); Bonar, 
Development of Antichrist (Lond. 1858) ; Harrison, Pro- 
phetic Outlines (London, 1849); Knight, Zectwres on 
the Prophecies concerning Antichrist (London, 1855). 
Compare also Warburtonian Lecture (1848); Bellar- 
mine, De Antichristo, quod mhil commune habeat cum 
| Romano pontifice; Opp. i, 709; Mede, Works, ii; Ham- 
mond, Works, iv, 733; Cocceius, De Antichristo ; Opp. 
ix; More, Theol. Works, p. 885; Barlow, Remains, p. 
190, 224; Calmet, Dissertt. viii, 351; Turretin, Opp. 
iv; Priestly, Evidences, ii; Williams, Characters of 
O. T. p. 849; Cassells, Christ and Antichrist (Phila. 
Presb. Board, 12mo); Keith, History and Destiny of 
the World and the Church (Lond, 1861, 8vo). See also 
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Eden, Theol. Dict.; Watson, Theol. Dict. s. v.; Todd, 
Discourses on Antichrist (Dubl. 1846, 8vo) ; Benson, On 
the Man of Sin; Newton, On the Prophecies. See ’AN- 
TICHRISTIANISM, 

Antichristianism, a term that conveniently des- 
“ignates, in a collective manner, the various forms of 
hostility which Christianity has met with at differ- 
ent times. It is equivalent to “the spirit of Anti- 
christ”’ (ro rod “Avriypiorov) in the apostolic age (1 
John iy, 3). See Anricurist. Indeed it exhibit- 
ed itself against the true religion in the persecutions 
which the Jews underwent from Antiochus Epiphanes 
(q. v.), and may be traced in the history of the proto- 
saint Abel (q. v.). It was this that Enoch (q. v.) and 
Noah denounced in their preaching (Jude 14; 2 Pet. 
ii, 5-7); that ‘vexed the righteous soul” of Lot; and 
that, in fine, has broken forth in all ages as the expres- 


sion of the world’s malignity against the good (comp. | 


John xy, 18-21; 2 Tim. ili, 12). Since the days of 
persecution it has been confined chiefly to intellectual 
modes of opposition, and has received the names of In- 
fidelity, Deism, Rationalism, etc. See APOLOGETICS. 
The Scriptures, however, appear to point to a time 
when the Antichristian elements shall again array 
themselyes in forms of palpable violence. See Goa. 
For “the carnal mind” (70 godynya rijc capKéc, na- 
tive will) is no less than ever opposed (éySpa) to the 
divine economy and purposes (Rom. viii, 7). It is the 
same ‘‘mystery of iniquity” already foreseen by Paul 
as then ‘‘ working’’ to successive developments (2 
Thess. ii, 7); ‘that avopia in the hearts and lives, 
in the speeches and writings of men, which only awaits 
the removal of the hindering power te issue in that 
concentrated manifestation of 6 dyopoc, which shall 
usher in the times of the end” (Alford, Gr. Test. prol. 
to vol. iii, p. 68). A stream of Antichristian senti- 
ment and conduct pervades the whole history of the 
world. 
forth Antichristian formations, now in one shape, now 
in another; and so, according to the prophets, it will | 
be until the final triumph of the kingdom of Christ 
(Olshausen, Commentary, v, 321 sq., Am. ed.). See 
Mystery or Inrquiry; INrIDELITY. 


Antidicomarianites or Antimarians, a sect | 
of Christian disciples who appeared in Arabia at the | 
end of the fourth century, and taught that Mary had | 


children by Joseph after the Lord’s birth. They were 

not heretics, but doubtless honest opponents of the 

growing Mariolatry of the time.—Gieseler, Ch. //ist. 

div. i, § 97; Walch, Hist. der Ketzereten, iii, 578; Epi- 
‘phanius, Heres. 78, § 19. 

Antidoron (ayridwpor, a gift in return or ex- 
change), the title given to the bread which, in the 
Greek Church, is distributed to the people after the 
mass. It receives its name from its being received 
instead of the dytov d&pov, or holy communion, by 
those who were not prepared to receive the latter, 
though also by those who were. It was also called 
eulogia, or the ‘‘ blessed” bread, and was sometimes 
sent by the bishop of one church to him of another in 
token of intercommunion. —Goar, Rit. Grec. p. 154, 


Antigoénus (‘Avyriyovoc, a frequent Greek name, 
signifying apparently against his parent), the name of 
two members of the Asmonwan family. 

1. A son of John Hyrcanus, and grandson of Simon 
Maceabeus. His brother, Aristobulus, made him his 
associate in the kingdom, but was at length prevailed 
upon by their common enemies to put him to death, 
B.C. 105 (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 18 and 19). 

2. A son of Aristobulus (brother to Hyrcanus and 
Alexandra), sent as a prisoner to Rome, with his fa- 
ther and brother, by Pompey, who had taken Jerusa- 
lem. After remaining in Italy for some time, he re- 
turned to Juda, and, after a variety of fortunes, was 
established king and high-priest, Herod being com- 
pelled to fly to Rome, B.C. 40. Having obtained as- 
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sistance from Antony and Cxsar, Herod returned, and,.- 
after a firm and protracted resistance on the part of 
Antigonus, retook Jerusalem and repossessed himself 
of the throne. Antigonus surrendered to Sosius, the 
Roman general, but he was carried to Antioch, and, at 
the solicitation of Herod, was there ignominiously put 
to death by Antony, B.C. 37. He was the last of the 
Maccabean princes that sat on the throne of Judea 
(Josephus, Ant. xiv, 13-16; Wars, i, 18,3; Dio Cass. 
xlix, 22; respecting the date, see Wernsdorf, De fide 
Macc. p. 243; Ideler, Chronol. i, 399).—Calmet, s. v. 

Antigua, a British West India island, of the Lee- 
ward group, which in 1848 had a population of 36,190 
souls. It is the see of a bishop of the Church of Eng- 
land, whose diocese comprises, beyond Antigua, the 
British islands of St. Christopher's (population i in ‘1848 
23,127), Nevis (pdpulation in 1851 10,200), Barbuda 
(population 1600), Montserrat (population in 1850 7800), 
Dominica (population in 1842 18,291), Tortola (popu- 
lation in 1844 6689), Anguilla (population in 1844 
2934), and the Danish islands St. Croix (population in 
1850 23,720) and St. Thomas (population 13,666). The 
diocese had, in 1859, twenty-seven clergymen in the 
British islands (including two archdeacons) and three 
in the Danishislands. See Clergy List for 1860 (Lond. 
1860, 8vo). See AmERICA. 


Antileb’anon. See ANTILIBANUS. 


Antilegoména (avri\eyopueva, contradicted or 
disputed), an epithet applied by the early Christian 
writers to denote those books of the New Testament 
which, although known to all the ecclesiastical writ- 
ers, and sometimes publicly read in the churches, 
were not for a considerable time admitted to be gen- 
uine, or received into the canon of Scripture. These 
books are so denominated in contradistinction to the 
| homologoumena (dporoyovmeva), or universally ac- 
knowledged writings. The following is a catalogue 
of the Antilegomena: The Second Epistle of Peter ; the 
| Epistle of James ; the Epistle of Jude; the Second and 
Third Epistles of John; the Apocalypse, or Revelation 
of John ; the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The earliest notice which we have of this distinc- 
tion is that contained in the Lcclesiastical History of 
Eusebius, who flourished A.D. 270-340. He seems to 
have formed a triple, or, as it appears to some, a quad- 
ruple division of the books of the New Testament, 
terming them—1, the homologoumena (received); 2, 
the antilegomena (controverted) ; 3, the notha (spuri- 
ous); and 4, those which he calls the wtterly spurious, 
as being not only spurious in the same sense as the 
former, but also absurd or tmpious. Among the spuri- 
ous he reckons the Acts of Paul, the Shepherd of Her- 
mas, the Revelation of Peter, the Epistle of Barnabas, 
and the Instructions of the Apostles. He speaks doubt- 
fully as to the class to which the Apocalypse belongs, 
for he himself includes it among the spurious: he then 
observes that some reject it, while others reckon it 
among the acknowledged writings (homologoumena). 
Among the spurious writings he also enumerates the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. He adds, at the 
same time, that all these may be classed among the 
antilegomena. Wis account is consequently confused, 
not to say contradictory. Among the utterly spurious 
he reckons such books as the heretics brought forward 
under pretence of their being genuine productions of 
the apostles, such as the so- called Gospels of Peter, 
Thomas, and Matthias, and the Acts of Andrew, John, 
and the other apostles. These he distinguishes from 
the antilegomena, as being works which not one of the 
ancient ecclesiastical writers thought worthy of being 
cited. Their style he considers so remote from that 
of the apostles, and their contents so much at variance 
with the genuine doctrines of Scripture, as to show 


| them to have been the inventions of heretics, and not 


worthy of a place even among the spwriows writings. 


These latter he has consequently been supposed to have 
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considered as the compositions of orthodox men, writ- 
ten with good intentions, but calculated by their titles 
to mislead the ignorant, who might be disposed to ac- 
count them as apostolical productions, to which honor 
they had not even a dubious claim. (See Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccles. iii, 5, 25.) The same historian has also 
preserved the testimony of Origen, who, in his Com-: 
mentary on John (cited by Eusebius), observes: ‘ Pe- 
ter, upon whom the Church of Christ is built, against 
which the gates of hell shall not prevail, has left one 
epistle undisputed ; it may be, also, a second, but of 
this there is some doubt. What shall we say of him 
who reclined on the breast of Jesus, John, who has left 
one Gospel, in which he confesses that he could write 
so many that the whole world could not contain them ? 
He also wrote the Apocalypse, being commanded to 
conceal, and not to write, the voices of the seven 
thunders. He has also left us an epistle consisting 
of very few lines (oriyor); it may be also a second 
and third are from him, but all do not concur in their 
genuineness; both together do not contain a hundred 
stichi” (for the signification of this word, see Chris- 
tian Remembrancer, iii, 465 sq.). And again, in his 
Homilies, ‘‘ The epistle with the title ‘ To the Hebrews’ 
has not that peculiar style which belongs to an apostle 
who confesses that he is but rude in speech, that is, in 
his phraseology. But that this epistle is more pure 
Greek in the composition of its phrases, every one will 
confess who is able to discern the difference of style. 
Again, it will be obvious that the ideas of the apostle 
are admirable, and not inferior to any of the books ac- 
knowledged to be apostolic. Every one will confess 
the truth of this who attentively reads the apostle’s 
writings. ..... I would say, that the thoughts are the 
apostle’s, but that the diction and phraseology belong 
to some one who has recorded what the apostle has 


«said, and as one who has noted down at his leisure | 


what his master dictated. If, then, any Church con- 
~siders this epistle as coming from Paul, let him he 


commended for this, for neither did these eminent men | 


deliver it for this without cause: but who it was that 
really wrote the epistle God only knows. 
count, however, that has been current before our time 
is, according to some, that Clement, who was bishop 
of Rome, wrote the epistle ; according to others, that 
it was written by Luke, who wrote the Gospel and the 
Acts” (Euseb. Hist. Lccles. vi, 25). 

Upon other occasions Origen expresses his doubts 
in regard to the antilegomena, as, where, in his com- 
mentary on John’s Gospel, he speaks of the reputed 
(Hepopévn) Epistle of James, and in his commentary 
on Matthew, where he uses the phrase, ‘‘ If we ac- 
knowledge the Epistle of Jude;” and of the Second 
and Third Epistles of John he observes, that “all 
do not acknowledge them as genuine ;” by which epi- 
thet, we presume, he means written by the person to 
whom they are ascribed. It is remarkable that Eu- 
sebius (ii, 23; iii, 25) classes the Epistle of James, the 
Acts of Paul, the Shepherd of Hermas, and the Epistle 
of Barnabas, at one time with the spurious, and at an- 
other with the antilegomena. By the word spurious, 
in this instance at least, he can mean no more than 
that the genuineness of such books was disputed ; as, 
for instance, the Gospel of the Hebrews, which was re- 
ceived by the Ebionites as a genuine production of the 
Evangelist Matthew. This is the work of which Je- 
rome made a transcript, as he himself informs us, from 
the copy preserved by the zeal of Pamphilus in the 
Cesarean Library. He also informs us that he trans- 
lated it into Greek, and that it was considered by 
most persons as the original Gospel of Matthew 
(Dialog. contra Pelag. iii, 2, and Comment. in Matt. 
xii). Whether the Shepherd of Hermas was eyer in- 
cluded among the antilegomena seems doubtful. Eu- 
sebius informs Us that ‘it was disputed, and conse- 
quently not placed among the homologoumena. By 
others, however, it is judged most necessary, espe- 
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| from the apocryphal book of Enoch. 
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cially to those who need an elementary introduction ; 
hence we know that it has been already in public use 
in our churches, and I have also understood, by tra- 
dition, that some of the most ancient writers have 
made use of it” (iii, 3). Origen speaks of The Shep- 
herd as ‘commonly used by the Church, but not re- 
ceived as divine by the unanimous consent of all.” 
He therefore cites it, not as authority, but simply by 
way of illustration (lib. x, in Lpist.ad Roman.). Tu- 
sebius further informs us that in his own time there 
were some in the Church of Rome who did not regard 
the Epistle to the Hebrews as the production of the 
Apostle Paul (vi, 25; iii, 3). Indeed, it was through 
the influence of Jerome that the Church of Rome, at 
a much later period, was with much difficulty brought 
to acknowledge it as canonical. ‘The most ancient 
Latin or Western Church did not rank it among the 
canonical writings, though the epistle was well known 
to them, for Clement of Rome has quoted from it 
many passages. It is true that some Latin writers 
in the fourth century received it, among whom was 
Jerome himself; yet even in the time of Jerome the 
Latin Church had not piaced it among the canonical 
writings” (Marsh’s Michaelis, iv, 266). ‘‘The re- 
puted Epistle to the Hebrews,” says Jerome, ‘‘ is sup- 
posed not to be Panl’s on account of the difference of 
style, but it is believed to have been written by Bar- 
nabas, according to Tertullian, or by Luke the Evan- 
gelist; according to others, by Clement, afterward 
bishop of the Roman Church, who is said to have re- 
duced to order and embellished Paul’s sentiments in 
his own language; or at least that Paul, in writing to 
the Hebrews, had purposely omitted all mention of 
his name, in consequeuce of the odium attached to it, 
and wrote to them eloquently in Hebrew, as a Hebrew 
of the Hebrews, and that what he thus eloquently 
wrote in Hebrew was still more eloquently written in 
Greek, and that this was the cause of the difference 
in style” (Zz Catalog.). And again, in his epistle to 
Dardanus, ‘“‘I must acquaint our people that the 
epistle which is inscribed ‘To the Hebrews’ is ac- 
knowledged es the Apostle Paul’s, not only by tke 
Churches of the East, but by all the Greek ecclesiastical 
writers, although most [of the Latins ?] conceive it to 
be either written by Barnabas or Clement, and that it 
matters nothing by whom it was written, as it proceeds 
from a churchman (ecclesiastici viri), and is celebrated 
by being daily read in the churches. But if the custom 
of the Latins does not receive it among canonical Scrip- 
tures, nor the Greek Churches the Apocalypse of St. 
John, /, notwithstanding, receive them both, not fol- 
lowing the custom of the present age, but the author- 
ity of ancient writers ; not referring to them as they 
are in the habit of doing with respect to apocryphal 
writings, and citations from classical and profane au- 
thors, but as canonical and ecclesiastical.” ‘* Peter 
also,” says Jerome, ‘‘ wrote two epistles called Cath- 
olic; the second of which is denied by most on ac- 
count of the difference of style (x Catalog.). Jude 
is rejected by most in consequence of the citation 
Notwithstand- 
ing, it has authority by use and antiquity, and is ac- 
counted among the Holy Scriptures” (Jbid.); and in 
his Letter to Paulinus : ‘‘ Paul wrote to seven churches, 
but the Epistle to the Hebrews is by most excluded 
from the number ;” and in his commentary on Isaiah, 
he observes that “the Latin usage does not receive 
the Epistle to the Hebrews among the canonical 
books.” Contemporary with Jerome was his antag- 
onist Ruffinus, who reckons fourteen epistles of Paul, 
two of Peter, one of James, three of John, and the 
Apocalypse. 

It seems doubtful whether, antecedent to the times 
of Jerome and Ruffinus, any councils, even of single 
churches, had settled upon the canon of Scripture, and 
decided the question respecting the antilegomena, for 
the removal of doubts among their respective commu- 
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nities; for it seems evident that the general or cecu- 
menical council of Nice, which met in the year 325, 
formed no catalogue. The first catalogue, indeed, 
which has come down to us is that of an anonymous 
writer of the third century. He reckons thirteen 
epistles of Paul, accounts the Epistle to the Hebrews 
the work of an Alexandrian Marcionite, mentions the 
Epistle of Jude, two of John, and the revelations of 
John and Peter, saying, with respect to them, that 
‘“some among us are opposed to their being read in 
the church” (see Hug’s /ntroduction, § xiv). But 
soon after the council of Nice public opinion turned 
gradually in favor of the antilegomena, or controvert- 
ed books; for we then find them for the first time 
cited without any marks of doubt as to their canonici- 
ty. Thus, in the year 348, Cyril of Jerusalem enu- 
merates fourteen epistles of Paul and seven Catholic 
epistles. Gregory of Nazianzus, who, according to 
Cave (listoria Literaria), was born about the time of 
the Nicene Council, and died in 389, enumerates all 
the books now received except the Apocalypse. Epi- 
phanius, who was chosen bishop of Constantia in A.D. 
367 or 368, and composed his catalogue of ecclesias- 
tical writers in 392, cites, in his Panariwm, the differ- 
ent books of the New Testament in a manner which 
shows that he received all that are in the present. can- 
on. Of the Apocalypse he says that it was ‘‘ general- 
ly or by most received ;” and, speaking of the Alo- 
gians, who rejected all John’s writings, he observes, 
“Tf they had rejected the Apocalypse only, it might 
have been supposed that they had acted from a nice 
critical judgment, as being circumspect in regard to an 
apocryphal or mysterious book ; but to reject all John’s 
writings was a sign of an anti-Christian spirit.” Am- 
philochius also, bishop of Iconium, in Lycaonia, who 
was contemporary with Epiphanius, and is supposed 
to have died soon after the year 394, after citing the 
feurteen epistles of Paul, in his /ambics, adds, ‘‘ But 
some say the Epistle to the Hebrews is spurious, not 
speaking correctly, for it is a genuine gift. Then the 
Catholic epistles, of which some receive seven, others 
only three, one of James, one of Peter, one of John; 
while others receive three of John, two of Peter, and 
Jude’s. The Revelation of John is approved by some, 
while many say it is spurious.” The eighty-fifth of 
the Apostolical Canons, a work falsely ascribed to 
Clement of Rome, but written at latest in the fourth 
century, enumerates fourteen epistles of Paul, one of 
Peter, three of John, one of James, one of Jude, two of 
Clement, and the (so-called) Apostolical Constitutions, 
among the canonical books of Scripture. This latter 
book, adds the pseudo-Clement, it is not fit to publish 
before all, ‘‘ because of the mysteries contained in it.” 
The first council that is supposed to have given a list 
of the canonical books is the much agitated council of 
Laodicea, supposed to have been held about the year 
360 or 364 by thirty or forty bishops of Lydia and the 
neighboring parts; but the fifty-ninth article, which 
gives a catalogue of the canonical books, is not gener- 
ally held to be genuine. Its genuineness, indeed, has 
been questioned by both Roman Catholic and Prot- 
estant historians. In his /ntroduction to the Old 
Testament Jahn refers to this canon as the work of 
“Can anonymous framer.” Among the canonical books 
included in the pretended fifty-ninth canon of this 
council are the seven Catholic epistles, viz., one of 
James, two of Peter, three of John, one of Jude; four- 
teen of Paul, in the following order, viz., Romans, 1 
and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, Hebrews, 1 and 2 
Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. The Apocalypse is 
not named. Jerome and Augustine, whose opinions 
had great influence in settling the canon of Scripture, 
essentially agreed in regard to the books of the New 
Testament. St. Augustine was present in the year 
393 at the council of Hippo, which drew up a catalogue 
of all the books of Scripture, agreeing in all points, so 
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far as the New Testament was concerned, with the 
canon universally received, with the exception, per- 
haps, of the Hebrews, for the ancient doubt still ap- 
pears through the wording of the acts of this council. 
They commence with enumerating only thirteen epis- 
tles of Paul, and then add “one, by the same author, 
to the Hebrews.” They then mention two of Peter, 
three of John, one of James, and the Apocalypse, with 
a proviso that the churches beyond the sea be consult- 
ed with respect to this canon. And to the same effect 
the council of Carthage, held in the year 397, having 
adopted the same catalogue, the bishops assembled in 
council add, ‘‘ But let this be known to our brother 
and fellow-priest (consacerdoti) Boniface [bishop of 
Rome], or to the other bishops of those parts, that we 
have received those [books] from the fathers to be 
read in the church.” The same catalogue is repeated 
in the epistle of Innocent I, bishop of Rome, to St. 
Exupere, bishop of Toulouse, in the year 404, which, 
by those who acknowledge its genuineness, is looked 
upon as a confirmation of the decrees of Hippo and 
Carthage. It was still more formally confirmed in 
the Roman synod presided over by Pope Gelasius in 
494, ‘‘if, indeed,” to use the words of the learned Ro- 
man Catholic Jahn, ‘‘the acts of this synod are genuine” 
(see his Jntroduction). But, however this may be, the 
controversy had now nearly subsided, and the antile- 
gomena were henceforward put on a par with the ac- 
knowledged books, and took their place beside them in 
all copies of the Scriptures. Indeed, subsequently to 
the eras of the councils of Hippo and Carthage, we 
hear but a solitary voice raised here and there against 
the genuineness of the antilegomena. Theodore, bish- 
op of Mopsuestia, for instance, the celebrated Syrian 
commentator and preacher, who died about A.D. 428, 
is accused by Leo of Byzantium of having ‘‘ abrogated 
and antiquated the Epistle of James, and afterward 
other Catholic epistles” (see Canisii Thesaurus, i, 577). 
And Cosmas Indicopleustes, so called from the voyage 
which he made to India about the year 535 to 547, in 
his Christian Topography, has the following observa- 
tions in reference to the authority of these books: ‘* I 
forbear to allege arguments from the Catholic epistles, 
because from ancient times the Church has looked 
upon them as of doubtful authority. ...... Euse- 
hius Pamphilus, in his Zcclesiastical History, says 
that at Ephesus there are two monuments, one of John 
the Evangelist, and another of John, an elder, who 
wrote two of the Catholic epistles, the second and 
third inscribed after this manner, ‘The elder to the 
elect lady,’ and ‘ The elder to the beloved Gaius,’ and 
both he and Ireneus say that but two are written by 
the apostles, the first of Peter, and the first of John. 
Ska sed Among the Syrians are found only the three 
before mentioned, viz., the Epistle of James, the Epis- 
tle of Peter, and the Epistle of John; they have not 
the rest. It does not become a perfect Christian to 
confirm any thing by doubtful books, when the books 
in the Testament acknowledged by all (homologowmena) 
have sufficiently declared all things to be known about 
the heavens, and the earth, and the elements, and all 
Christian doctrine.” 

The most ancient Greek manuscripts which have 
come down to our times contain the Antilegomena. 
From this circumstance it is extremely probable that 
the copies from which they were transcribed were 
written after the controversies respecting their canon- 
icity had subsided. The Alexandrian manuscript in 
the British Museum (now generally admitted to have 
been written in the fourth or early in the fifth cen- 
tury) contains all the books now commonly received, 
together with some others, with a table of contents, 
in which they are cited in the following order: *‘ Sev- 
en Catholic epistles, fourteen of Paul, the Revelation 
of John, the First Epistle of Clement, the Second Epis- 
tle of Clement, and the Psalms of Solomon (which lat- 
ter have, however, been lost from the MS.).” (it is 
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observable that Eusebius classes the First Epistle of 
Clement among the Homologowmena, or universally- 
received books; but by this he probably meant no 
more than that it was acknowledged by all to be the 
genuine work of Clement.) The order of all the epis- 
tles is the same as in our modern Bibles, except that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is placed afterthe Second Epistle 
to the Thessalonians. In the Vatican manuscript B, 
which, in respect of antiquity, disputes the precedence 
with the Alexandrian, the Apocalypse is wanting, but 
it contains the remaining antilegomena. (The omis- 
sion of this last book may be owing simply to the loss 
of the last part of the codex, in consequence of which 
the concluding chapters of the Hebrews, and the whole 
of 1 and 2 Timothy, Titus, and Philemon are likewise 
missing.) The Syrian canon of the New Testament did 
not include all the antilegomena. All the manuscripts 
of the Syrian version (the Peshito, a work of the second 
century) which have come down to us omit the Second 
Epistle of Peter, the Second and Third of John, that 
of Jude, and the Apocalypse. Nor are these books 
received to this day either by the Jacobite or Nesto- 
rian Christians. These are all wanting in the Vati- 
can and Medicean copies, written in the years 548 and 
586, and in the beautiful manuscript of the Peshito, 
preserved in the British Museum, and the writing of 
which was concluded at the monastery of Bethkoki, 
A.D. 768, on 197 leaves of vellum, in the Estrangelo 
character. 

In the inquiring age immediately preceding the 
Reformation the controversy respecting the antilego- 
mena was revived, especially by Erasmus and Cardi- 
nal Cajetan; by the latter, however, upon principles 
so questionable as to expose him to the charge of as- 
sailing the authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
with the same weapons which the Emperor Julian had 
employed to impugn the authority of Matthew’s Gos- 
pel. The doubts thus raised were in a great measure 
silenced by the decree of the council of Trent, al- 
though there have not been wanting learned Roman 
Catholic divines since this period who have ventured 
to question at least the Pauline authorship of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews. It is well known that Luther, 
influenced in this instance not so much by historico- 
critical as by dogmatical views, called the Epistle of 
James “‘ an epistle of straw” (epistola straminea). He 
also wished the antilegomena to be distinguished from 
the other books in his translation of the Bible. In 
consequence of this, the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
Epistles of James and Jude, and the Apocalypse have 
no numbers attached to them in the German copies of 
the Bible up to the middle of the seventeenth century ; 
and it is observed by Tholuck (Commentary on He- 
brews, in Biblical Cabinet) that ‘‘the same plan should 
have been adopted with respect to sccond Peter and 
second and third John, but it did not seem proper to 
detach them from the Homologoumena which belonged 
to them. Thus he wished at the same time to point 
out what were the ‘‘right noble chief books of Scrip- 
ture.” We are informed by Father Paul Sarpi (//ist. 
of the Council of Trent, bk. ii, ch. xliii, t. i, p. 235; 
and ch. xlvii, p. 240) that one of the charges collected 
from the writings of Luther in this council was “that 
no books should be admitted into the canon of the Old 
Testament which were not in the canon of the Jews, 
and that from the New should be excluded the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, the Epistle of James, the Second 
Epistle of Peter, the Second and Third of John, and 
the Apocalypse.” Tholuck states that the ‘‘ Evan- 
gelical Churches, both Lutheran and Reformed, adopt- 
ed the same canon with respect to the New Testament 
as that of the council of Trent’? (Comment. on Heb. 
vol. i, Introd., ch. i, § 3, note d). Some, or all, of 
the antilegomena have been again impugned in recent 
times, especially in Germany. See each in its place. 
—Kitto, s.v, Compare Canon (of Scripture). 

Antilib’anus (AvriAiBavoc, opposite Libanus, 
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Judith i, 7), the eastern of the two great paralla 
ridges of mountains that enclose the valley of Cele- 
Syria proper (Strabo, xvi, 754; Ptol. v,15,§8; Pliny, 
v, 20). It is now called Jebel esh-Shurki. The He- 
brew name of Lebanon (Sept. AiB3avoc, Valg. Libanus), 
which signifies ‘‘ whitish,” from the gray color of the 
limestone, comprehends the two range3 of Libanus 
and Antilibanus, as they are distinguished in-classical 
usage. The general direction of the Antilebanon 
range is from north-east to south-west. Nearly oppo- 
site Damascus it bifurcates into diverging ridges; the 
easternmost of these, the Hermon of the O. T. (Jebel 
esh-Sheikh), continues its south-west course, and at- 
tains, in its greatest elevation, a point about 10,000 feet 
above the sea. The other ridge takes a more westerly 
course, is long and low, and at length unites with the 
other bluffs and spurs of Libanus. The former of these 
branches was called by the Sidonians Sirion, and by 
the Amorites Shenir (Deut. iii, 9), both narnes signi- 
fying ‘‘a coat of mail’ (Rosenmiller, Alterth. ii, 235). 
In Deuteronomy (iv, 9) it is called Mount Sion, “ an 
elevation.” In the later books (Cant. iv, 8; 1 Chron. 
v, 23) Shenir is distinguished from Hermon properly 
so called; and in its Arabic form, Sunir, this was ap- 
plied, in the Middle Ages, to Antilibanus, north of 
Hermon (Abulfeda, Tab. Syr. p. 164). The geologi- 
cal formations seem to belong to the Upper Jura classi- 
fication of rocks, oolite and Jura dolomite prevailing. 
The poplar is characteristic of its vegetation. The 
outlying promontories, in common with those of Lib- 
anus, supplied the Pheenicians with abundance of tim- 
ber for ship- building.—Grote, Hist. of Greece, iii, 358 ; 
Ritter, Erdkunde, XV, ii, 156 sq., 495; Raumer, Paldst. 
p- 29-35; Burckhardt, Syria; Robinson, Researches, 
iii, 344, 345. See LEBANON. 


Antimensium (from dyrri, instead of, and mensa, 
a table), a consecrated table-clotk, occasionally used 
in the Greek Church in places where there was no 
altar. It answers to the Latin altare portabile, or port- 
able altar. The origin of this cloth is said to be the 
following: When the bishop consecrated a church, a 
cloth, which had been spread on the ground and over 
the communion-table, was torn in pieces and distrib- 
uted among the priests, who carried away each a frag- 
ment to serve to cover the tables in their churches 
and chapels; not that it was necessary such cloths 
should be laid on all tables, but only on those which 
either were not consecrated or whose consecration 
was doubtful. 


Anti-mission Baptists. See Baptists. 


Antinomians (from ayri, against, and vdnoc, the 
law), those who reject the moral law as not binding 
upon Christians. Some go farther than this, and say 
that good works hinder salvation, and that a child of 
God cannot sin; that the moral law is altogether ab- 
rogated as a rule of life; that no Christian believeth 
or worketh any good, but that Christ only believeth 
and worketh, etc. Wesley defines Antinomianism as 
“the doctrine which makes yoid the law through 
faith.” Its root lies in a false view of the atonement ; 
its view of the imputation of Christ’s righteousness 
implies that he performs for men the obedience which 
they ought to perform, and therefore that God, in jus- 
tice, can demand nothing further from man. As con- 
sequences of this doctrine, Antinomianism affirms that 
Christ abolished the moral law; that Christians are 
therefore not obliged to observe it; that a believer is 
not obliged to use the ordinances, and is freed from 
‘‘the bondage of good works;’’ and that preachers 
ought not to exhort men unto good works: not unbe- 
lievers, because it is hurtful; not believers, because it 
is needless (Wesley, Works, v, 196). 

1, Antinomianism, i, e. faith without works, is one 
of the forms of error against which the Epistle of 
James is directed, showing that even in the apostolic 
age it had made its appearance. So the tract of. 
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Augustine (contra adversarium legis et prophetarum) 
indicates the existence of such opinions in the fourth 
century. 

2. But the full development of Antinomianism is 
due to John Agricola (7 1566), one of the early coad- 
jutors of Luther. See AGRICOLA. 
pressions of Luther and Melancthon, as to justifica- 
tion and the law, in the ardor of their controversy 
with Rome, were hasty and extravagant: e.g. Lu- 
ther declared that ‘‘in the new covenant there is no 
longer a constraining and forcing law; and that those 
who must be seared and driven by laws are unworthy 
the name of Christians’? (Luther, Werke, Walch’s ed. 
xviii, 1855). So, in his writings against the Zwickau 
enthusiasts, he was hasty enough to say, ‘‘ These teach- 
ers of sin annoy us with Moses; we do not wish to see 
or hear Moses; for Moses was given to the Jews, not 
to us Gentiles and Christians; we have our Gospel 
and New Testament; they wish to make Jews of us 
through Moses; but they shall not” (Werke, xx, 203). 
Melancthon (Loci Communcs, 1st ed. by Augusti, p. 
127) declares that ‘‘it must be admitted that the Dec- 
alogue is abrogated.’’ But these unguarded expres- 
sions did not set forth the real views of Luther and 
Melancthon. So, in the ‘‘ Instructions to the Pastors 
of the Saxon Electorate” (1527), it was enjoined that 
“all pastors must teach and enforce diligently the 
ten commandments, and not only the commandments 
themselves, but also the penalties which God has af- 
fixed to the violation of them.” Agricola saw in 
these instructions what he thought was a backsliding 
from the true doctrine of justification by faith only, 
and charged Luther and Melancthon bitterly with de- 
reliction in faith and doctrine. He affirmed that the 
Decalogue is noé binding on Christians, and that true 
repentance comes, not from preaching the law, but by 
faith. Luther confuted Agricola, who professed to re- 
tract at Torgau (1527); but Melancthon remarked 
that “ Agricola was not convinced, but overborne” 
(Corpus Reformatorum, i, 914). Accordingly, in 1537, 


when Agricola was established at Wittenberg, he | 


wrote a number of propositions, published anony- 
mously, under the title Positiones inter fratres spar- 
se, on the nature of repentance and its relations to 


faith, in which his heresy was taught again, even in | 


language so extreme as the following: ‘Art thou 
steeped in sin—an adulterer or a thief? If thou be- 
lievest, thou art in salvation. All who follow Moses 
must go to the Devil; to the gallows with Moses.” 
After a while Agricola confessed the authorship of 
these theses ; and Luther replied in a series of dispu- 


tations (Werke, Walch, xx, 2034; ed. Altenb. vii, 310) 


sq.), in which he refuted the doctrines of Agricola, 
but dealt gently with him personally. Finding mild- 
ness of no avail, Luther attacked Agricola violently 
in 1539 and 1540, classing him with the Anabaptist fa- 
natics, and calling him very hard names. 
time Agricola had a call to Berlin, retracted again, 
and was reconciled to Luther (Dee. 9, 1540). He con- 
tinued, however, to be violently attacked by Flacius, 
After the death of Agricola, Antinomian opinions were 
in particular advocated in Germany by Amsdorf (q. v.), 
who maintained that good works are an obstacle to 
salvation, and by Otto of Nordhausen, who repeated 
the opinions of Agricola. 
(pt. ii, cap. v, § 11) we find the following condemna- 


tion of these heresies: ‘‘ Zt juste damnantur Antinomt | ce 
| patiating on the eternity of the Divine decrees, which 


adversarii legis, qui predicationem legis ex ecclesia ex- 
plodunt et affirmant, non ex lege, sed ex solo Evangelio 
peccata arguenda et contritionem docendam esse.” 

3. Similar sentiments were maintained in England 
during the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, especially 
by his chaplain Saltmarsh, and some of the so-called 
“sectaries,’’ who expressly maintained that, as the 
elect cannot fall from grace nor forfeit the divine fa- 
vor, the wicked actions they commit are not really 
sinful, nor to be considered as instances of their vio- 


Some of the ex- | 


About this | 
| as the punishment of his guilt. 


In the Formula Concordic | 
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lation of the divine law; and that, consequently, they 


have no occasion either to confess their sins or to break 


| 


| 


them off by repentance. 

4. Antinomianism arose also, in the 17th century, 
from ultra-Calvinism, especially as taught by Dr. 
Crisp (7 1642). It is true he acknowledges that, “In 
respect of the rules of righteousness, or the matter of 
obedience, we are under the law still, or else,” as he 
adds, ‘‘we are lawless, to live every inan as seems 
good in his own eyes, which no true Christian darcs 
so much as think of.’ The following sentiments, 
however, among others, are taught in his sermons: 
“The law is cruel and tyrannical, requiring what is 
naturally impossible.” ‘The sins of the elect were 
so imputed to Christ, as that, though he did not com- 
mit them, yet they became actually his transgressions, 
and ceased to be theirs.” ‘ The feelings of conscience, 
which tell them that sin is theirs, arise from a want 
of knowing the truth.” ‘It is but the voice of a ly- 
ing spirit in the hearts of believers that saith they 
have yet sin wasting their consciences, and lying as a 
burden too heavy for them to bear.’’ ‘‘ Christ’s right- 
eousness is so imputed to the elect, that they, ceasing 
to be sinners, are as righteous as he was, and all that 
he was.” ‘‘An elect person is not in a condemned 
state while an unbeliever; and should be happen to 
die before God calls him to believe, he would not be 
lost.” ‘Repentance and confession of sin are not 
necessary to forgiveness. A believer may certainly 
conclude before confession, yea, as soon as he hath 
committed sin, the interest he hath in Christ, and the 
love of Christ embracing him” (Crisp, Works, ii, 261— 
272; Orme, Life of Barter, ii, 232). 

This form of High Calvinism, or Antinomianism, 
absolutely “withers and destroys the consciousness of 
human responsibility. It confounds moral with nat- 
ural impotency, forgetting that the former is a crime, 
the latter only a misfortune; and thus treats the man 


| dead in trespasses and sins as if he were already in 


his grave. It prophesies smooth things to the sinner 
going on in his transgressions, and soothes to slumber 
and the repose of death the souls of such as are at ease 
in Zion. It assumes that, because men can neither 
believe, repent, nor pray acceptably, unless aided by 
the grace of God, it is useless to call upon them to do 
so. It maintains that the Gospel is only intended for 
elect sinners, and therefore it ought to be preached to 
none but such. In defiance, therefore, of the com- 
mand of God, it refuses to preach the glad tidings of 
mercy to every sinner. In opposition to Scripture, 
and to every rational consideration, it contends that it 
is not man’s duty to believe the truth of God—justify- 
ing the obvious inference that it is not a sin to reject 
it. In short, its whole tendency is to produce an im- 
pression on the sinner’s mind that, if he is not saved, 
it is not his fault, but God’s; that, if he is condemned, 
it is more for the glory of the Divine Sovereignty than 
it of So far from regard- 
ing the moral cure of human nature as the great ob- 
ject and design of the Gospel, Antinomianism does 
not take it in at all, but as it exists in Christ, and be- 
comes ours by a figure of speech. It regards the grace 
and the pardon as every thing, the spiritual design or 
effect as nothing. Hence its opposition to progres- 
sive, and its zeal for imputed sanctification: the for- 
mer is intelligible and tangible, but the latter a mere 
figment of the imagination. Hence its delight in ex- 


it does not understand, but which serve to amuse and 
to deceive, and its dislike to all the sober realities of 
God’s present dealings and commands. It exults in 
the contemplation of a Christ who is a kind of concre- 
tion of all the moral attributes of his people; to the 
overlooking of that Christ who is the Head of all that 
in heayen and on earth bear his likeness, and while 
unconscious of possessing it. It boasts in the doctrine 
of the perseverance of the saints, while it believes in 
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no saint but one, that is Jesus, and neglects to perse- 
vere” (Orme’s Life of Baxter, ii, 243). 

The chief English writers of the 17th century who 
have been charged as favoring Antinomianism, be- 
sides Crisp, are Richardson, Saltmarsh, Hussey, Ea- 
ton, Town, ete. These were answered by Gataker, 
Witsius, Bull, Ridgely, and especially by Baxter and 
Williams. For Baxter’s relation to the controversy, 
see Orme, Life of Baxter, vol. ii, chap. ix, where it 
is stated that ‘‘ Baxter saw only the commencement 
of the controversy, which agitated the Dissenters for 
more than seven years after he had gone to his rest 
(t 1691). He was succeeded by his friend Dr. Wil- 
liams (+ 1716), who, after incredible exertion and no 
small suffering, finally cleared the ground of the An- | 
tinomians.”’ 

In the eighteenth century Antinomianism again | 
showed itself, both in the Church of England and among | 
the Dissenters, as an offshoot of what was called High 
Calvinism. Its most powerful opponents were John | 
Fletcher, in his Checks to Antinomianism (Works, N. Y. | 
ed. 4 vols. 8vo) and John Wesley, Works (N. Y. ed.7 
vols. 8vo). The error of Antinomianism lies chiefly | 
in the sharp contrast which it draws between the law 
and the Gospel. Wesley saw this, and dwells, in many 
parts of his writings, on the relation and connection | 
of law and Gospel. We give an instance: ‘There is | 
no contrariety at all between the law and the Gospel. 
Indeed, neither of them supersedes the other, but they 
agree perfectly well together. Yea, the very same) 
words, considered in different respects, are parts both 
of the law and of the Gospel. If they are considered 
as commandments, they are parts of the law; if as. 
promises, of the Gospel. Thus, ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart,’ when considered as| 
a commandment, is a branch of the law; when re-| 
garded as a promise, is an essential part of the Gos- 
pel—the Gospel being no other than the commands of 
the law proposed by way of promise. There is, there- 
fore, the closest connection that can be conceived be- 
tween the law and the Gospel. On the one hand, the 
law continually makes way for, and points us to the, 
Gospel; on the other, the Gospel continually leads us| 
to a more exact fulfilling of thelaw. The law, for in- 
stance, requires us to love God, to love our neighbor, 
to be meek, humble, or holy. We feel that we are not) 
sufficient for these things; yea, that ‘with man this 
is impossible.’ But we see a promise of God to give! 
us thatlove. We lay hold of this Gospel, of these glad 
tidings; it is done unto us according to our faith; and 
‘the righteousness of the law is fulfilled in us’ through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus. The moral law, con- 
tained in the Ten Commandments, and enforced by the 
prophets, Christ did not take away. It was not the 
design of his coming to revoke any part of this. This 
is a law which never can be broken, which ‘stands 
fast as the faithful witness in heaven.’ The moral 
stands on an entirely different foundation from the 
ceremonial or ritual law, which was only designed for 
a temporary restraint upon a disobedient and stiff- 
necked people ; whereas this was from the beginning 
of the world, being written, not in tables of stone, 
but on the hearts of all men” (Sermons, i, 17, and 
223). The heresy showed itself at a later period, es-! 
pecially through the influence of Dr. Robert Hawk-) 
er (q. v.), vicar of Charles the Martyr, Plymouth, 
who was a very popular preacher, and ‘‘ poisoned the 
surrounding region’? with Antinomian tendencies, 
Against him, Joseph Cottle wrote Strictures on the Plym-| 
outh Antinomians, and Burt, Observations on Hawker’s 
System of Theology. See Robert Hall, Works (N. Y. 
ji, 458); Bennett, ITistory of the Dissenters, Dp. 344. A 
full account of the Antinomians of the Crispian type, 
and of the controversy about it, is given in Nelson, 
Life of Bishop Bull (vol. vii of Bull’s Works, ed. of 
1827). On the English Antinomianism, see further, 
Gataker, God's Eye on Israel (Lond. 1645, 4to); Antidote 
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against Error (London, 1670, 4to); Williams (Daniel), 

Works, vol. iii (1788-50); Witsius, An/madversioncs 
| Irenicw (Miscell. ed. 1736, ii, 591 sq.); Wesley, Works, 
|i, 225; v,196; vi, 68 et al.; Neal, History of the Pu- 
| ritans, iv; Fletcher, Works (4 vols. N. Y.); Andrew 
| Puller, Gospel worthy of all Acceptation; Antinomian- 
ism contrasted with Scripture (Works, edition of 1853); 
Watson, Vhcol. Institutes, ii,140. On Agricola and the 
|German Antinomianism, consult Nitzsch, De Antino- 
mismo Agricole (Wurtemb. 1804); Elwert, De Antino- 
mia Agricole (Tur. 1836) ; Nitzsch, in Studien u. Krit. 
1846, pt.i and ii; also Schulzé, Hist. Antinomorum se- 
culo Lutheri (Vitemb. 1708); Wewetzer, De Antinomis- 
mo Agricole (Strals. 1829); Murdoch’s Mosheim, Ch. 
Hist. c. xvi, pt. ii, ch. i, § 25; Herzog, Real-Encyklopa 
die, i, 575, sq. See ANTONIANS. 

An’tioch (Ay7idyeva, from Antiochus), the name 
of two places mentioned in the New Testament. 

1. Anriocu in Syrta.—A city on the banks of the 
Orontes, 300 miles north of Jerusalem, and about 30 
from the Mediterranean. This metropolis was situ- 
ated where the chain of Lebanon, running northward, 
and the chain of Taurus, running eastward, are brought 
to an abrupt meeting. Here the Orontes breaks 
through the mountains ; and Antioch was placed at a 
bend of the river, partly on an island, partly on the 
level which forms the left bank, and partly on the 
steep and craggy ascent of Mount Silpius, which rose 
abruptly on the south. It was in the province of Se- 
leucis, called Tetrapolis, from containing the four cities 
Antioch, Seleucia, Apamea, and Laodicea; of which 
the first was named after Antiochus, the father of the 
founder; the second after himself; the third after his 
wife Apama; and the fourth in honor of his mother. 
The same appellation (Tetrapolis, Terodmwo\uc) was 
given also to Antioch, because it consisted of four 
townships or quarters, each surronnded by a separate 
wall, and all four by a common wall. The first was 
built by Seleucus Nicator, who peopled it with inhab- 
itants from Antigonia; the second by the settlers be- 
longing to the first quarter; the third by Seleucus 
Callinicus; and the fourth by Antiochus Epiphanes 
(Strabo, xvi, 2; iii, 354). It was the metropolis of 
Syria (Tac. Hist. ii, 79), the residence of the Syrian 
kings, the Seleucid (1 Mace. iii, 37; vii, 2), and aft- 
erward became the capital of the Roman proyinces in 
Asia. It ranked third, after Rome and Alexandria, 
among the cities of the empire Josephus, War, iii, 
2, 4), and was little inferior in size and splendor to 
the latter or to Seleucia (Strabo, xvi, 2; iii, 355, ed. 
Tauch.). Its suburb Daphne was celebrated for its 
grove and fountains (Strabo, xvi, 2; iii, 356, ed. 
Tauch.), its asylum (2 Mace. iv, 33), and temple 
dedicated to Apollo and Diana. The temple and the 
village were deeply bosomed in a thick grove of lau- 
rels and cypresses which reached as far as a cireum- 
ference of ten miles, and formed in the most sultry 
summers a cool and impenetrable shade. A thousand 
streams of the purest water, issuing from every hill, _ 
preserved the verdure of the earth and the tempera- 
ture of the air (Gibbon, ch. xxiii). Hence Antioch 
was called Lpidaphnes CAvridyeca 2) xi Addyvy, Jo- 
sephus, Ant. xvii, 2,1; Epidaphnes cognominata, Plin. 
Hist. Nat. vy, 18). It was very populous; within 150 
years after its erection the Jews slew 100,000 persons 
in it in one day (1 Mace. xi, 47). In the time of 
Chrysostom the population was computed at 200,000, 
of whom one half, or even a greater proportion, were 
professors of Christianity (Chrysos. Adv. Jud. i, 588; 
Hom. in Ignat. ii, 597; In Matt. Hom. 85, vii, 810). 
Chrysostom also states that the Church at Antioch 
maintained 8000 poor, besides occasionally relieving 
many more (/n Matt. Hom. vii, 658). Cicero speaks 


of the city as distinguished by men of learning and 


the cultivation of the arts (Pro Archia, 3), A muiti- 
tude of Jews resided in it, Seleucus Nicator granted 
them the rights of citizenship, and placed them on a 
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cution, A.D. 312 (Ne- 
ander, Allgemeine Ge- 
schichte, i, 3, p. 1237; 
Gieseler, Lehrbuch, i, 
272; Lardner, Credi- 
bility, pt. ii, ch. 55, 58). 
Libanius (born A.D. 
314), the rhetorician, 
the friend and pane- 
gyrist of the Emperor 
Julian, was a native 
of Antioch (Lardner, 
Testimonies of Ancient 
Heathens, ch.49; Gib- 
bon, Decline and Fall, 
etc. ch. 24). It had 
likewise thelessequiv- 
ocal honor of being the 
birthplace of his il- 
Justrious pupil, John 


Plan of ancient Antioch in Syria. 


perfect equality with the other inhabitants (Josephus, 
Ant. xii, 3,1). These privileges were continued to 
them by Vespasian and Titus—an instance (Josephus 
remarks) of the equity and generosity of the Romans, 


who, in opposition to the wishes of the Alexandrians | 


and Antiocheans, protected the Jews, notwithstanding 
the provocations they had received from them in their 
wars (Apion, ii, 4). They were also allowed to have 
an archon or ethnarch of their own (Josephus, Wur, 
Vii, 3,3). Antioch is called libera by Pliny (Hist. Nat. 
v, 18), having obtained from Pompey the privilege of 
being governed by its own laws (see Smith, Dict. of 
Clase. Geogr. 8. ¥.). 

The Christian faith was introduced at an early pe- 
Tiod into Antioch, and with great success (Acts xi, 19, 
21,24). The name “Christians” was here first applied 
to its professors (Acts xi, 26). 
lem, is so intimately connected with the history of 
the apostolic Church. One of the seven deacons or 
almoners appointed at Jerusalem was Nicolas, a pros- 
elyte of Antioch (Acts vi, 5). The Christians who 
were dispersed from Jerusalem at the death of Ste- 
phen preached the Gospel at Antioch (xi, 19). It 
was from Jerusalem that Agabus and the other proph- 
ets who foretold the famine came to Antioch (xi, 27, 


28); and Barnabas and Saul were consequently sent | 
on a mission of charity from the latter city to the for- | 


mer (xi, 30; xii, 25). It was from Jerusalem, again, 
that the Judaizers came who disturbed the Church at 
Antioch (xv, 1); and it was at Antioch that Paul re- 
buked Peter for conduct into which he had been be- 
trayed through the influence of emissaries from Je- 
rusalem (Gal. ii, 11,12). Antioch soon became a cen- 
tral point for the diffusion of Christianity among the 
Gentiles, and maintained for several centuries a high 
rank in the Christian world (see Semler, Initia societa- 
tis Christ. Antiochie, Hal. 1767). A controversy which 
arose between certain Jewish believers from Jerusa- 
lem and the Gentile converts at Antioch respecting 
the permanent obligation of the rite of circumcision 
was the occasion of the first apostolic council or con- 
vention (Acts xv). Antioch was the scene of the 
early labors of the Apostle Paul, and the place whence 


he set forth on his first missionary labors (Acts xi, 26; | 
Ignatius was the second bishop or overseer | 
of the Church, for about forty years, till his martyr- | 


xiii, 2). 


dom in A.D.107. In the third and following centu- 
ries a number of councils were held at Antioch [see 
Antiocu, Councits oF], and in the course of the 
fourth century a new theological school was formed 
there, which thence derived the name School of An- 
tioch. See AntiocH, ScHoot or. Two of its most 
distinguished teachers were the presbyters Dorotheus 
and Lucian, the latter of whom suffered martyrdom in 


No city, after Jerusa- | 


Chrysostom, born A, 
D. 347, died A.D. 407 
| (Lardner, Credibility, pt. ii, ch. 118; Neander, Allge- 
meine Geschichte, ii, 3, p. 1440-1456; Hug, Antiochia, 
| Berl. 1863). On the further history of the Church of 
| Antioch, see Anrrocnu, PATRIARCHATE OF. 
Antioch was founded, B.C. 300, by Seleucus Nicas 
| tor, with circumstances of considerable display, which 
| were afterward embellished by fable. The situation 
was well chosen, both for military and commercial 
| purposes. Antioch grew under the successive Seleu- 
cid kings till it became a city of great extent and of 
| remarkable beauty. Some of the most magnificent 
| buildings were on the island. One feature, which 
| seems to have been characteristic of the great Syrian. 
cities—a vast street with colonnades, intersecting the 
whole from end to end—was added by Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. Some lively notices of the Antioch of this pe- 
riod, and of its relation to Jewish history, are supplied 
by the books of Maccahees (see especially 1 Macc. iii, 
| 37; xi, 18; 2 Macc. iv, 7-9;..v, 21; xi,.36). ‘The 
| early emperors raised there some large and important 
| structures, such as aqueducts, amphitheatres, and 
baths. Herod the Great contributed a road and a col- 
onnade (Josephus, Ant. xvi, 5, 3; War, i, 21, 11). 
In A.D. 260 Sapor, the Persian king, surprised and 
pillaged it, and multitudes of the inhabitants were 
slain or sold as slaves. It has been frequently brought 
to the verge of utter ruin by earthquakes (A.D. 340, 
394, 396, 458, 526, 528); by that of A.D. 526 no less 
| than 250,000 persons were destroyed, the population 
being swelled by an influx of strangers to the festival 
of the Ascension. The Emperor Justinian gave forty- 
five centenaries of gold ($900,000) to restore the city. 
Scarcely had it resumed its ancient splendor (A.D. 
540) when it was again taken and delivered to the 
flames by Chosroes. In A.D. 658 it was captured by 
the Saracens. Its ‘safety was ransomed with 300,000 
pieces of gold, but the throne of the successors of Al- 
exander, the seat of the Roman government in the 
East, which had been decorated by Cesar with the ti- 
tles of free, and holy, and inviolate, was degraded un- 
der the yoke of*the caliphs to the secondary rank of a 
provincial town” (Gibbon, li). In A.D. 975 it was 
retaken by Nicephoras Phocas. In A.D. 1080 the son 
of the governor Philaretus betrayed it into the hands 
of Soliman. Seventeen years after the Duke of Nor- 
mandy entered it at the head of 300,030 crusaders; 
| but, as the citadel still held out, the victors were in 
their turn besieged by a fresh host under Kerboga and 
/twenty-eight emirs, which at last gave way to their 
| desperate valor (Gibbon, lviii). In A.D. 1268 Anti- 
och was occupied and ruined by Boadocbar or Bibars, 
sultan of Egypt and Syria; this first seat of the Chris- 
| tian name being depopulated by the slaughter of 17,000 
| persons, and the captivity of 100,000. About the mid- 
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dle of the fifteenth century the three patriarchs of Al- 
exandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem conyoked a synod, 
and renounced all connection with the Latin Church 
(see Cellar. Notit. ii, 417 sq.; Richter, Wallfahrt, p. 
281; Mannert, VI, i, 467 sq.). 
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Coins of Antioch in Syria, with Heads of Roman Emperors. 


Antioch at present belongs to the pashalic of Ha- 
leb (Aleppo), and bears the name of Antakia (Pococke, 
ii, 277 sq.; Niebuhr, iii, 15 sq.). The inhabitants are 
said to have amounted to twenty thousand before the 
earthquake of 1822, which destroyed four or five thou- 
sand. Onthe south-west side of the town is a precip- 
itous mountain ridge, on which a considerable portion 
of the old Roman wall of Antioch is still standing, 
from 30 to 50 feet high and 15 feet in thickness. At 
short intervals 400 high square towers are built up in 
it, containing a staircase and two or three chambers, 
probably for the use of the soldiers on duty. At the 
east end of the western hill are the remains of a for- 
tress, with its turrets, vaults, and cisterns. Toward 
the mountain south-south-west of the city some frag- 
ments of the aqueducts remain. After heavy rains 
antique marble pavements are visible in many parts 
of the town; and gems, carnelians, and rings are fre- 
quently found. The present town stands on scarcely 
one third of the area enclosed by the ancient wall, of 
which the line may be easily traced; the entrance to 
the town from Aleppo is by one of the old gates, called 
Bab Bablous, or Paul’s gate, not far from which the 
members of the Greek Church assemble for their de- 
votions in a cavern dedicated to St. John (Madox’s 
Excursions, ii, 74; Buckingham, ii, 475; Monro’s Sum- 
mer Ramble, ii, 140-143; Conybeare and Howson’s 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul, i, 121-126). The great 
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authority for all that is known of ancient Antioch is 
Miller's Antiquitates Antiochene (Gott. 1839). Mod- 
ern Antakia is a shrunken and miserable place. Some 
of the walls, shattered by earthquakes, are described 
in Chesney’s account of the Euphrates Expedition (i, 
310 sq. ; comp. the history, 2. ii, 423 sq.), where also 
is given a view of the gateway which still bears the 
name of St. Paul.—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. v. 

ANTIOCH, COUNCILS OF. Among the more 
important of the councils held at Antioch are the fol- 
lowing : 

In 262, by the patriarch Fabius, or Fabianus, or 
his successor, Demetrius, concerning the Novatian 
heresy (Labbe, i, 719). In 264, against Paul of Sa- 
mosata (ibid. p. 843). In 269, when Paul was deposed 
and anathematized (ibid. p. 893). In 330, against the 
patriarch Eustathius, who was falsely accused of Sa- 
bellianism and adultery, and deposed. In 341 (Cone. 
in Enceniis), on occasion of the dedication of the great 
church of Antioch; ninety-seven bishops were pres- 
ent, of whom forty at least were Arians. This synod 
was probably orthodox in its commencement, but de- 
generated into a pseudo-synod, in which, after the de- 
parture of the orthodox majority, the remaining Arians 
condemned Athanasius; and, in all probability, the 
‘“Three Chapters” [see CHAPTERS] were then com- 
posed. In 344, by the Arian bishops, in which the 
paxpoaTtxoe, or long confession of faith, was drawn 
up. In 354, by thirty Arian bishops, who again con- 
demned Athanasius, because he had returned to his 
see without being first synodically declared innocent 
(Soz. lib. iv, cap. 8). In 358, at which Homousianism 
and Homoiousianism were both condemned. In 263, 
in which Acacius of Caesarea and other Arians admit- 
ted the Nicene faith (267d. ii, 825). In 867, in which 
the word ‘ consubstantial’ was rejected (ibid), In 
380, in which Meletius, at the head of one hundred 
and forty-five bishops, confirmed the faith of the coun- 
cil of Rome in 878 (Vales. ad Theod. lib. v, cap. 3). 
In 483, in which John of Antioch and Cyril were rec- 
onciled (Labbe, iii, 1265). In 435, in which the mem- 
ory of Theodorus of Mopsuestia was defended and 
Proclus’s work on him approved. In 440, against 
Theodorus of Mopsuestia. In 451, on the conversion 
of the Eutychians (Labbe, iv). In 560, in defence of 
the council of Chalcedon. In 781, for the worship of 
images, under Theodorus. In 1806 the bishops of the 
united Greek Church held, under the presidency of 
the papal patriarch, a synod, known under the name 
synod of Antioch, in the convent of Carrapha, in the 
diocese of Beyrit, and endorsed the Gallican and 
anti-papal resolutions of the synod of Pistoja (q. v.). 
Nevertheless their proceedings received the approba- 
tion of the papal delegate, and were published, with his 
approbation, in 1810, in the Arabic language. But in 
1834 Pope Gregory XVI ordered the Melchite patri- 
arch to furnish an Italian translation of the proceed- 
ings, and then condemned them by a brief of Sept. 16, 
1835.—Landon, Manual of Councils; Smith, Tables of 
Church Hist. 

ANTIOCH, PATRIARCHATE OF. Tradition 
reports that St. Peter was the first bishop of Antioch, 
but there is no historical proof of it. It is certain, 
however, that the Church of Antioch stood prominent 
in the early ages of the Church, and its see was held 
by Ignatius and other eminent men. Its bishops 
ranked in the early Church only after those of Rome 
and Alexandria. When the bishop of Constantinople 
received his rank next to that of Rome, Antioch oc- 
cupied the fourth rank among the episcopal sees. In 
the fifth century the bishop of Antioch received, to- 
gether with the bishops of the other prominent sees, 
the title patriarch (q. v.). In the fourth century this 
powerful Church included not less than a hundred 
thousand persons, three thousand of whom were sup- 
ported out of the public donations. It is painful to 
trace the progress of declension in such a church as _ 
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this. But the period now referred to, namely, the 
age of Chrysostom, toward the close of the fourth cen- 
tury, may be considered as the brightest of its history 
subsequent to the apostolic age, and that from which 
the Church at Antioch may date its fall, It contin- 
ued, indeed, outwardly prosperous; but superstition, 
secular ambition, the pride of life; pomp and formal- 
ity in the service of God in place of humility and sin- 
cere devotion; the growth of faction and the decay 
of charity, showed that real religion was fast disap- 
pearing, and that the foundations were laid of that 
great apostasy which, in two centuries from this time, 
overspread the whole Christian world, led to the en- 
tire extinction of the Church in the East, and still 
holds dominion over the fairest portions of the West. 
For many years, up to the accession of Theodosius, the 
Arians filled the see; and after the council of Chalce- 
don Peter Fullo and others who refused to acknowl- 
edge that synod occupied the patriarchal throne; 
but of them all the worst was Severus, the abettor 
of the Monophysite heresy (A.D. 512-518). His fol- 
lowers were so many and powerful, that they were 
able to appoint a successor of the same opinions; and 
from that time to the present there has been a Mono- 
physitic or Jacobite patriarch of Antioch, who, however, 
fixed his see, not at Antioch itself, like all the former, 
but at Tacrita, in Mesopotamia, and at the present 
day in Diarbekir. The rest of the patriarchate of 
Antioch, after the separation between the Eastern 
and Western Churches, constituted a part of the Greek 
Church. In it there is still a patriarch of Antioch, 
yet with only a small district, and subordinate to the 
patriarch of Constantinople. For those Greeks and 
Jacobites who were prevailed upon to enter into a 
union with the Roman Church, two patriarchs, bear- 
ing the title patriarch of Antioch, are appointed, one 
for the united Greeks, and one for the united Syrians. 

The provinces of the ancient patriarchate were as 
follows: 


1. Syria Prima. 7. Syria Secunda. 

2. Phoenicia Prima. 8. The Euphratean province. 
3. Phoenicia Secunda. 9. Province of Osrhoene. 

4, Arabia. 10. Mesopotamia. 

5. Cilicia Prima. 11. Isauria. 


6. Cilicia Secunda, 

The province of Theodorias, composed of a few cities 
in the two Syrias, was afterward formed by the Em- 
peror Justinian. It is a question whether the region 
of Persia, which in the time of Constantine the Great 
was filled with Christians, was included in the patri- 
archate of Antioch. Peter, patriarch of Antioch in 
the eleventh century, William of Tyre, and the Arabic 
canons, assert that such was the case. The Chris- 
tians now in Persia are Nestorians, and disclaim any 
subjection to the see of Antioch. It was the ancient 
custom of this patriarchate for the patriarch to conse- 
erate the metropolitans of his diocese, who in their 
turn consecrated and overlooked the bishops of their 
respective provinces; in which it differed from the 
Church of Alexandria, where each individual diocese 
depended immediately upon the patriarch, who ap- 
pointed every bishop. The patriarch of the Syrian 
Jacobites styles himself ‘‘ Patriarch of Antioch, the 
city of God, and of the whole East.”"—Lardner, Works, 
iv, 558 sq.3 Historia Patriarcharum Antioch. in Le 
Quien, Oriens Christian. tom. ii; Boschii Tract. hist. 
chronol. de Patriarchis Antioch. (Venet. 1748). See 
JACOBITES and GREEK CHURCH. 

ANTIOCH, SCHOOL OF, a theological seminary 
which arose at the end of the fourth century, but 
which had been prepared for a century before by the 
learned presbyters of the Church of Antioch. It dis- 
tinguished itself by diffusing a taste for seriptural 
knowledge, and aimed at a middle course in Biblical 
Hermeneutics, between a rigorously literal and an al- 
legorical method of interpretation (see Miinter, Ved. d. 
Antiochien. Schulen, in Stiiudlin, Archiv.i,1,1). Sev- 
eral other seminaries sprung up from it in the Syrian 
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Church. As distinguished from the school of Alexan- 
dria, its tendency was logical rather than intuitional or 
mystical. The term school of Antioch is used also to 
denote the theological tendencies of the Syrian Church 
clergy, Nestorianism arose out of the bosom of this 
school. Gieseler gives the following names as belong- 
ing to it: Julius Africanus of Nicopolis (A.D. 232); 
Dorotheus (A.D. 290); Lucian (A.D. 311).—Neander, 
Ch. Hist. ii, 150, 352, etc. ; Gieseler, Ch. Hist. per. i, 
div. ili, § 63; Neander, Hist. ef Dogmas, i, 265; ii, 
528. 

2. ANTIOCH IN Pisrpra, being a border city, was 
considered at different times as belonging to different 
provinces (see Cellar. Notit. ii, 187 sq.). Ptolemy 
(vy, 5) places it in Pamphylia, and Strabo (xii, 577) in 
Phrygia (see Smith’s Dict. of Class. Geog. s. v.). It 
was founded by Seleucus Nicator, and its first inhab- 
itants were from Magnesia on the Mander. After 
the defeat of Antiochus (III) the Great by the Ro- 
mans, it came into the possession of Eumenes, king 
of Pergamos, and was afterward transferred to Amyn- 
tas. On his death the Romans made it the seat of a 
proconsular government, and invested it with the 
privileges of a Colonia Juris Italici, which included a 
freedom from taxes and a municipal constitution sim- 
ilar to that of the Italian towas (Ulpianus, lib. 50). 
Antioch was noted in 
early times for the wor- 
ship of Men Arcus, 
or Lunus. Numerous 
slaves andextensive es- 
tates were annexed to 
the service of the tem- 
ple; but it was abol- 
ished after the death 
of Amyntas (Strabo, 
xii, 8; iii, 72). When 
Paul and Barnabas vis- 
ited this city (Acts xiii, 
14), they found a Jew- 
ish synagogue and a 
considerable number of proselytes, and met with great 
success among the Gentiles (ver. 48); but, through the 
violent opposition of the Jews, were obliged to leave 
the place, which they did in strict accordance with 
their Lord’s injunction (ver. 51, compared with Matt. 
x, 14; Luke ix,5). On Paul’s return from Lystra, he 
revisited Antioch for the purpose of strengthening the 
minds of the disciples (Acts xiv, 21). He probably vis- 
ited Antioch again at the beginning of his second jour- 
ney, when Silas was his associate, and Timothy, who 
was a native of this neighborhood, had just been add- 
ed to the party @ Tim. iii, 11). See PAut. 

Jill within a very recent period Antioch was sup- 
posed to have been situated where the town of Ak- 
Sheker now stands (Olivier, vi, 396); but the research- 
es of the Rey. F. Arundell, British chaplain at Smyr- 
na in 1833 (Discoveries, i, 281), confirmed by the still 
later investigations of Mr. Hamilton, secretary of the 
Geographical Society (Researches, i, 472), have de- 
termined its site to be adjoining the town of Yalo- 
batch; and consequently that Ak-Sheker is the an- 
cient Philomelion described by Strabo (xii, 8; iii, 
72, ed. Tauch:): ‘‘In Phrygia Paroreia is a moun- 
tainous ridge stretching from east to west ; and under 
this on either side lies a great plain, and cities near it ; 
to the north Philomelion, and on the other side An- 
tioch, called Antioch near Pisidia; the one is situated 
altogether on the plain; the other on an eminence, 
and has a colony of Romans.” According to Pliny, 
Antioch was alse called Cxsarea (v, 24). Mr. Arun- 
dell observed the remains of several temples and 
churches, besides a theatre and a magnificent aque- 
duct; of the latter twenty-one arches still remained in 
a perfect state. Mr. Hamilton copied several inserip- 
tions, all, with one exception, in Latin. Of one the 
only words not entirely effaced were ‘ Antiocheae 
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Coin of Antioch in Pisidia, with the Head of Gordian. 


Caesari.” (See Arundell’s Discoveries in Asia Minor, 
Lond. 1884, i, 268-312; Hamilton’s Researches in Asia 
Minor, Lond. 1842, i, 472-474; ii, 418-439; Laborde’s 
Asia Minor; Calmet, Plates, vii; Conybeare and 
Howson, Life and Lpistles of St. Paul, ii, 170.)—Kit- 
to,s.v. See PrsrprA, 

Antiochi’a, a more exact method of Anglicizing 
Ci Mace. iv, 35; vi, 63; 2 Macc. iv, 33; v, 21) the 
name AntTriocH [in Syria] (q. v.). 

Antio’chian (Avrwyevc), an inhabitant (2 Mace. 
iy, 9-19) of the city Anriocu [im Syria] (q. v.). 

Anti’ochis (Avrwyic, fem. of Antiochus), the 
concubine of Antiochus Epiphanes, who gave her the 
cities of Tarsus and Mallo, that she might receive their 
revenues for her own benefit, like the modern ‘‘ pin- 
money” (comp. Cicero, Ad Verrem, 5). This was re- 
garded by the inhabitants as an insupportable mark 
of contempt, and they took up arms against the king, 
who was obliged to march in person to reduce them 
(2 Mace. iv, 30). B.C. 168. 


Anti’ochus (Avrioyoc, opponent), the name espe- 
cially of several of the Syrian kings, whose history, 
so far as relates to Jewish affairs, is contained particu- 
larly in the Books of the Maccabees, and is predicted 
with remarkable minuteness in the 11th chapter cf 
Daniel. The name was first borne by one of the gen- 
erals of Philip, whose son Seleucus, by the help of the 
first Ptolemy, established himself (B.C. 312) as ruler 
of Babylon. The year 312 is, in consequence, the 
era from which, under that monarchy, time was com- 
puted, as, for instance, in the Books of Maccabees. 
For eleven years more the contest in Asia continued, 
while Antigonus (the ‘‘ one-eyed”) was grasping at 
universal supremacy. At length, in 301, he was de- 
feated and slain in the decisive battle of Ipsus, in 
Phrygia. Ptolemy, son of Lagus, had meanwhile be- 
come master of Southern Syria, and Seleucus was too 
much indebted to him to be disposed to eject him by 
force from this possession. In fact, the first three 
Ptolemies (B.C. 323-222) looked on their extra-Egyp- 
tian possessions as their sole guarantee for the safety 
of Egypt itself against their formidable neighbor, and 
succeeded in keeping the mastery, not only of Pales- 
tine and Ceele-Syria, and of many towns on that coast, 
but of Cyrene and other parts of Libya, of Cyprus, and 
other islands, with numerous maritime posts all round 
Asia Minor. A permanent fleet was probably kept 
up at Samos (Polyb. v, 35, 11), so that their arms 
reached to the Hellespont (v, 34,7); and for some 
time they ruled over Thrace (xviii, 34, 5). 
Syria was divided between two great powers, the 
northern half falling to Seleucus and his successors, 
the southern to the Ptolemies; and this explains the 
titles “king of the north” and ‘king of the south,” 
in the 11th chapter of Daniel. The line dividing 
them was drawn somewhat to the north of Damascus, 
the capital of Ccele-Syria.—Kitto, s. v. 

The most compact and unbroken account of the 
kings of this, the Seleucid or Syrian, dynasty is to be 


found in Appian’s book (De Rebus Syriacis), at the- 


end. A sufliciently detailed statement of the reign 
of each may be found in Smith’s Dict. of Class. Biog. 
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On the dates, see Clinton’s ast: Hellenict, vol. 
The reigns are as follows: 


8. Vv. 
iii, Appendix, ch. iii. 
1. Seleucus I, Nicator, B.C. 312-280. 
2. Antiochus I, Soter, his son, 280-261. 
8. Antiochus I, Theos, his son, 261-246. 
4. Seleucus I, Callinicus, his son, 246-226. 
5. (Alexander, or) Seleucus III, Ceraunus, his son, 226-223, 
6. Antiochus II, the Great, his brother, 223-157. 
7. Seleucus IV, Philopator, his son, 187-176. 
8. Antiochus IV, Epiphanes, his brother, 176-164. 
9. Antiochus V, Eupator, his son (a minor), 164-162. 

10. Demetrius I, Soter, son of Seleucus Philopator, 162-150. 

11. Alexander Balas, a usurper, who pretended to be son of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and was acknowledged by the Ro- 
mans, 152-146. § 

12. Antiochus VI, Dionysus (a minor), con of the preceding. 
IIe was murdered by the usurper Trypho, who contested 
the kingdom till 187. 

13. Demetrius IL, Nicator, son of Demetrius Soter, reigned 146- 
141, when he was captured by the Parthians. 

14, Antiochus VII, Sidetes, his brother, 141-125. 

15. Demetrius IJ, Nicator, a second time, after his release from 
Parthia, 125-125. 

16. Seleucus V, his son, assassinated immediately by his moth- 
er, 125. 

BG Antiochus VIII, Grypus, his brother, shared his kingdom 
with the following, 125-96. 

18. Antiochus IX, Cyzicenus, his half-brother, 111-95. 

19. Seleucus VI, Epiphanes, eldest son,of Antiochus Grypus, 
kills Antiochus Cyzicenus, 96-05. 

20. Antiochus X, Eusebes, son of Antiochus Cyzicenus, asserts 
his claims to his father’s share of the dominions, kills 
Seleneus Epiphanes, and prevails over the successors of 
the latter, but gives way to Tigranes, 85-83. 

21. Philip, second son of Antiochus Grypus, succeeds to the claims 
of his brother Seleucus against Antiochus Eusebes, until 
the accession of Tigranes, cir. 94-53. 

22. Antiochus XI, Epiphanes IJ, his brother, associated with 
him in the contest in which he lost his life, cir. 94. 

23. Demetrius IU, Euceerus, his brother, likewise associated 
with Philip till their rupture, when he was taken prison- 
er by the Parthians, 94-88. 

24. Antiochus XII, Dionysius II, his brother, whose cause he 
took up against Philip, till slain by the Arabians, cir. 
8S_S6, 

25. Tigranes, king of Armenia, invited to the throne by the 

; Syrians over all the rival claimants, and held it till his 
overthrow by the Roman general Lucullus, §3-69. 

26. Antiochus XIII, Asiaticus, son of Antiochus Eusebes, allow- 
ed by Lucullus to hold the throne of the Seleucide till 
its entire abolition by Pompey, 69-65. 

The foilowing (Nos. 3, 6, 8, 9, 12, 14, 17, 18, 20, 22, 

24, of the above) are the only ones of the name of 

Antiochus that are important in sacred literature. (See 

Frohlich, Annales Syrie ; Vaillant, Seleucidar. Imp.) 

1. Anriocuus (II) TuHEos (@¢ée, god, so surnamed 

“in the first instance by the Milesians, because he 

overthrew their tyrant Timarchus,” Appian, Syr. 65), 

the son and successor of Antiochus (1) Soter as king 

ef Syria, B.C. 261. He carried on for several years 
the war inherited from his father with the Egyptian 
king, Ptolemy (II) Philadelphus, who subdued most 

of the districts of Asia Minor, but at length (B.C. 250), 

in order to secure peace, he married Ptolemy’s daugh- 

ter (Berenice) in place of his wife Laodice, and ap- 
pointed the succession in the line of his issue by her 

(Polyb. up. Athen. ii, 45); yet, on the death of Ptolemy 

two years afterward, Antiochus recalled his former 

wife Laodice, and Berenice and her son were soon aft 
ter put to death at Daphne. Antiochus himself died, - 

B.C, 246, in the 40th year of his age (Porphyry, in 

Euseb. Chron. Ann. i, 845), of poison administered by 

his wife, who could not forget her former divorce 

(Justin, xxvii, 1; Appian, Sy7. 65; Val. Max. ix, 14,1). 


Coin of Antiochus Theos, with the Figure of Hercules. 


The above alliance of Antiochus with Ptolemy, by 
the marriage of Berenice to the former, is prophetical- 
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ly referred to in Dan. xi, 6, as ‘‘the joining of them- 
selves together” by ‘the king of the south and the 
king of the north,” through ‘the king’s daughter ;” 
and its failure is there distinctly characterized, through 
the triumph of Laodice over ‘him that strengthened 
her,” i. e. her husband Antiochus (see Jerome, Com- 
ment. in loc.). After the death of Antiochus, Ptolemy 
Evergetes, the brother of Berenice (‘‘out of a branch 
of her root’’), who succeeded his father Ptol. Phila- 
delphus, exacted vengeance for his sister’s death by 
an invasion of Syria, in which Laodice was killed, her 
son Seleucus Callinicus driven for a time from the 
throne, and the whole country plundered (Dan. xi, 
7-9; hence his surname ‘the benefactor”). The hos- 
tilities thus renewed continued for many years; and 
on the death of Seleucus, B.C. 226, after his “return 
into his own land” (Dan. xi, 9), his sons Alexander 
(Seleucus) Ceraunos and Antiochus ‘‘assembled a 
great multitude of forces” against Ptol. Philopator, 
the son of Evergetes, and ‘‘ one of them” (Antiochus) 
threatened to overthrow the power of Egypt (Dan. 
xi, 10).—Smith, s. v. 

2. Antriocuus (III) rue Great, Seleucid king of 
Syria, son of Seleucus Callinicus, brother and succes- 
sor of Seleucus (11) Ceraunus, B.C. 223 (Polyb. iv, 
40; comp. Euseb. Chron. Arm. i, 347; ii, 235; see 
Géschen, in the Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1831, iv, 713). 
In a war with the weak king of Egypt, Ptolemy Philo- 
pator, in order to regain Ceele-Syria and Pheenicia, he 
twice (comp. Polyb. v, 49) penetrated as far as Dura 
(two miles north of Cxsarea), but on the second occa- 
sion he concluded a four-months’ truce with his adver- 
sary, and led his army back to the Orontes (Polyb. vy, 
60; Justin, xxx, 1, 2; Athen. xiii, 577; comp. Dan. 
xi, 10). On the breaking out of hostilities again, he 
drove the Egyptian land-force as far as Zidon, deso- 
lated Gilead and Samaria, and took up his winter- 
quarters at Ptolemais (Polyb. v, 63-71). In the be- 
ginning of the following year (B.C. 217), however, he 
was defeated by the Egyptians (Polyb. v, 79, 80, 82- 
86; Strabo, xvi, 759; comp. Dan. xi, 11) at Raphia 
(near Gaza), with an immense loss, and compelled to 
retreat to Antioch, leaving Coele-Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Palestine to the Egyptians. Thirteen [14] years af- 
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Tetradrachm (Attic Talent) of Antiochus the Great, the reverse 
bearing a figure of Apollo, with the inscription (in Greek) ‘* Of 
King Antiochus.” 


terward, Antiochus (in connection with Philip IIT of 
Macedon, Liv. xxxi, 34) opened another campaign 
against Egypt, then ruled over by a child, Ptolemy 
(V) Epiphanes. He had already conquered the three 
above-named countries, when a war between him and 
Attalus, king of Pergamus, diverted him to Asia Minor, 
and in his absence Ptolemy, aided by Scopas, obtain- 
ed possession of Jerusalem; but, as soon as he had se- 
cured peace there, he returned through Ccele-Syria, 
defeated the Egyptian army at Paneas, and obtained 
the mastery of all Palestine, B.C. 198 (Polyb. xv, 20; 
Appian, Syr. 1; Liv. xxx, 19; Joseph. Ant. xii, 3, 3; 
comp. Dan. xi, 13-16). Ptolemy now formed an alli- 
ance with Antiochus, and married his daughter Cleo- 
patra (Polyb. xxviii, 17,11), who received as a dowry 
(comp. Dan. xi, 13-16) Coele-Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Palestine (Joseph. Ant. xii, 4,1). Antiochus under- 
took in the following year a naval as well as land ex- 
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pedition against Asia Minor, in which he subdued the 
greater part of it, and even crossed the Hellespont 
into Europe. By this means he became (B.C. 192) 
involved in a war with the Romans (Liv. xxxv, 13; 
Justin, xxxi, 1), in which, after many reverses, he 
was finally compelled, by an unfortunate battle at 
Magnesia, in Lycia (B.C. 190), to conclude a disgrace- 
ful treaty, B.C. 189 (Appian, Syr. 33-39; Polyb. xxi, 
14; Liv. xxxvii, 40, 43, 45, 55; Justin, xxi, 8; comp. 
Dan. xi, 18; 1 Mace. viii, 6 sq.). See Eumenrs. He 
lost his life soon afterward (B.C. 187, in the 36th 
year of his reign, according to Euseb. Chron. ii, 35, 
235, but after 34 full years, according to Porphyr. 
Excerpt. i, 347) in a popular insurrection excited by 
his attempt to plunder the temple at Elymais, in order 
to obtain means for paying the tribute imposed upon 
him by the Romans (Strabo, xvi, 744; Justin, xxxii, 
2; Diod. Sic. Exc. ii, 573; Porphyr. in Euseb. Chron. 
Arm. i, 348; comp. Dan. xi, 19). During the war of 
Antiochus with Egypt, the Jews and inhabitants of 
Ceele-Syria suffered severely, and the suspense in 
which they were for a long time kept as to their ulti- 
mate civil relations operated injuriously for their in- 
terests (Joseph. Anf. xii, 3,3); but, as the Jews quick- 
ly adopted the Syrian party after the battle at Paneas, 
he granted them not only full liberty and important 
concessions for their worship and religious institutions 
(Josephus, Ant. xii, 3, 3, 4), but he also planted Jew~ 
ish colonies in Lydia and Phrygia, in order to secure 
the doubtful fidelity of his subjects there. Two sons 
of Antiochus occupied the throne after him, Seleucus 
Philopator, his immediate successor, and Antiochus 
IV, who gained the kingdom upon the assassination 
of his brother. (See, generally, Fluthe, Gesch. Mace- 
don. ii, 226 sq.)—Winer, s. v. 

3. Antrocuus (LV) EprpHanes (CEmidanije, dlus- 
trious; comp. Michaelis on 1 Mace. i, 10, and Eckhel, 
Doctr. num. I, iii, 223; nicknamed Lpimanes, ’Uria- 
vic, madman, Athen, x, 438 sq.; on coins Theos, Osde, 
god, see Frohlich, Annal. tab. 6, 7), a Seleucid king 
of Syria, second son of Antiochus the Great (Appian, 
Syr. 45; 1 Mace. i, 11), ascended the throne on the 
death of his brother, Seleucus Philopator (on his enu- 
meration, the 11th of the Seleucidw, Dan. vii, 8, 24; ° 
see Lengerke, Daniel, p. 318 sq.), B.C. 175 (see Werns- 
dorf, De fide libr. Macc. p. 28 sq.), and attained an 
eyil notoriety for his tyrannical treatment of the Jews 
(comp. Dan. vii, 8 sq.), who have described him (in 
the second Book of the Maccabees) as barbarous in the 
extreme (see Eichhorn, Apokr. p. 265). He had been 


Coin of Antiochus Epiphanes, with the Figure of Jupiter. 


given as a hostage to the Romans (B.C. 188) after his 
father’s defeat at Magnesia. In B.C. 175 he was re- 
leased by the intervention of his brother Seleucus, who 
substituted his own son Demetrius in his place. An- 
tiochus was at Athens when Seleucus was assassinated 
by Heliodorus. He took advantage of his position, 
and, by the assistance of Eumenes and Attalus, easily 
expelled Heliodorus, who had usurped the crown, and 
himself ‘‘ obtained the kingdom by flatteries” (Dan. 
xi, 21; comp. Liv. xli, 20), to the exclusion of his 
nephew Demetrius (Dan. vii, 8). The accession of 
Antiochus was immediately followed by desperate ef- 
forts of the Hellenizing party at Jerusalem to assert 
their supremacy. Jason (Jesus; Joseph. Ant. xii, 5, 
1; sce JAson), the brother of Onias III, the bigh- 
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priest, persuaded the king to transfer the high-priest- 
hood to him, and at the same time bought permission 
(2 Mace. iy, 9) to carry out his design of habituating 
the Jews to Greek customs (2 Mace. iv, 7, 20). Three 
years afterward, Menelaus, of the tribe of Benjamin 
[see Srmon], who was commissioned by Jason to car- 
ry to Antiochus the price of his office, supplanted Ja- 
son by offering the king a larger bribe, and was him- 
self appointed high-priest, while Jason was obliged to 
take refuge among the Ammonites (2 Macc. iv, 23-26). 
From these circumstances, and from the marked honor 
with which Antiochus was received at Jerusalem very 
early in his reign (B.C. cir. 173; 2 Mace. iv, 22), it 


appears that he found no difficulty in regaining the | 


border provinces which had been given as the dower 
of his sister Cleopatra to Ptol. Epiphanes. He under- 
took four campaigns against Egypt, in order to pos- 
sess himself of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, which he 
had claimed since Cleopatra’s death (see the ANTI- 
ocuus preceding) ; the first B.C. 171, the second B.C, 
170 (2 Macc. v, 1; 1 Mace. i, 17 sq.), the third B.C. 
169, the fourth B.C. 168. On his return from the sec- 
ond of these campaigns, in the prosecution of which he 
had overrun the greater part of Egypt, and taken pris- 
oner the Egyptian king, Ptolemy Philometor (comp. 
Dan. xi, 26), he indulged in the harshest manner of 
proceedings in Jerusalem, on occasion of the above 
shameful quarrel among the priests [see MENELAvs ], 
which had been carried on by open force of arms 
(comp. Joseph. Ant. xii, 5, 1), and vented his rage es- 
pecially on the temple, which he plundered and dese- 
crated with great bloodshed (1 Mace. i, 20-42; 2 Macc. 
y, 1-23). Being checked by the Romans in his fourth 
campaign against Egypt, and compelled in a very 
peremptory manner to retire (Liv. xlv, 12; Polyb. 
xxix, 11; Appian, Sy7. 66; Diod. Sic. Exc. Vatic. 
Xxxi, 2; comp. Dan. xi, 29 sq.), he detached (B.C. 
167) a body of troops to Jerusalem, who took the city 
by assault, slaughtered a large part of the inhabitants, 
and gave up the city to a general sack (1 Mace. i, 30 
sq.; 2 Macc. v, 24 sq.; comp. Dan. xi, 31sq.). The 
Jewish worship in the Temple was utterly broken up 
and abolished (1 Mace. i, 43 sq.). At this time he 
availed himself of the assistance of the ancestral ene- 
mies of the Jews (1 Mace. iv, 61; v, 3sq.; Dan. xi, 
41). The decrees then followed which have rendered 
his name infamous. 
imposed upon the Jews, and there was set up, for the 
purpose of desecrating (Diod. Sic. Hclog. xxxiv, 1) 
and defiling the Temple, on the 15th of Kisleu, the 
“ abomination of desolation” [q. v.] (Dan. xi, 31; xii, 
11; 1 Mace. i, 57), i. e. probably a little idolatrous 
shrine (Joseph. Ant. xii, 5, 4) on the altar of burnt- 
offerings; the first victim was sacrificed to Jupiter 
Olympius, on the 25th of the same month. Many 
timidly submitted to the royal mandate (1 Mace. i, 
43), being already inclined to Gentilism (1 Mace. i, 
12), and sacrificed to the pagan gods (1 Mace. i, 45); 


but a band of bold patriots united (comp. Dan, xi, 34) | 


under the Asmonean Mattathias (q. v.), and, after 
his death, which occurred shortly afterward, under 
his heroic son, Judas Maccabeus (q. v.), and, after 
acting for a long time on the defensive, at length took 
the open field (1 Mace. iy), and gained their freedom 
(comp. Dan. ix, 25 sq.). Meanwhile Antiochus turn- 
ed his arms to the East, toward Parthia (Tac. ist. v, 
8) and Armenia (Appian, Syr. 45; Diod. ap. Miller, 
Yragm. ii, 10; comp. Dan, xi, 40). Hearing not long 
afterward of the riches of a temple of Nanza (‘the 
desire of women,” Dan, xi, 37) in Elymais (1 Mace. 
vi, 1 sq.; see Wernsdorf, De fide Maccab. p. 58 sq.), 
hung with the gifts of Alexander, he resolved to plun- 
der it. The attempt was defeated; and, though he 
did not fall like his father in the act of sacrilege, the 
event hastened his death. He retired to Babylon, 
and thence to Tabx in Persia (not in the vicinity of 
Ecbatana, as in 2 Mace. ix, 3, the traditionary burial- 
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place of this king, see Wernsdorf, ut sup. p. 104 sq.), 
where he died in the year B.C. 164 (see Hofmann, 
Weissag. i, 810), in the twelfth year of his reign (Ap- 
‘pian, Syr. 66; Polyb. xxi, 11; see Wernsdorf, p. 26 
sq., 61 sq.; comp. Dan. xi, 8; viii, 25), the victim of 
| superstition, terror, and remorse (Polyb. xxxi, 2; Jo- 
|sephus, Ant. xii, 8, 1 sq.), having first heard of the 
successes of the Maccabees in restoring the temple- 
worship at Jerusalem (1 Macc. vi, 1-16; comp. 2 
Mace. i, 7-177). ‘‘ He came to his end, and there was 
/none to help him’ (Dan. xi, 45). Comp. Liv. xli, 
| 24-25; xlii, 6; xliv, 19; xlv, 11-13; Josephus, Ant. 
xii, 5, 8. See Jacob pen-Naphtali, OD47220N m3 
(Mantua, 1557). Compare MACCABEE. 


The prominence given to the reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes in the Book of Daniel accords with its rep- 
resentative character (Dan. vii, 8, 25; viii, 11 sq.). 
The conquest of Alexander had introduced the forces 
of Greek thought and life into the Jewish nation, 
which was already prepared for their operation. See 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT. For more than a century 
and a half these forces had acted powerfully both upon 
the faith and upon the habits of the people; and the 
time was come when an outward struggle alone could 
decide whether Judaism was to be merged into a ra- 
tionalized paganism, or to rise not only victorious from 
the conflict, but more vigorous and more pure. There 
were many symptoms which betokened the approach- 
ing struggle. The position which Judza occupied on 
the borders of the conflicting empires of Syria and 
Egypt, exposed equally to the open miseries of war 
and the treacherous favors of rival sovereigns, ren- 
dered its national condition precarious from the first, 
though these very circumstances were fayorable to the 
growth of freedom. The terrible crimes by which the 
wars of ‘‘the North and South” were stained, must 
have alienated the mind of every faithful Jew from his 
| Grecian lords, even if persecution had not been super- 
| added from Egypt first and then from Syria. Polit- 
ically nothing was left for the people in the reign of 
Antiochus but independence or the abandonment of 
every prophetic hope. Nor was their social position 
less perilous. The influence of Greek literature, of 
foreign travel, of extended commerce, had made itself 
felt in daily life. At Jerusalem the mass of the in- 
habitants seem to have desired to imitate the exercises 
of the Greeks, and a Jewish embassy attended the 
games of Hercules at Tyre (2 Mace. iv, 9-20). Even 
their religious feelings were yielding; and before the 
rising of the Maccabees no opposition was offered to 
the execution of the king’s decrees. Upon the first 
attempt of Jason the ‘‘ priests had no courage to serye 
at the altar” (2 Mace. iv, 14; comp. 1 Mace. i, 43); 
and this not so much from wilful apostasy as from a 
disregard to the vital principles involved in the con- 
flict. Thus it was necessary that the final issues of a 
| false Hellenism should be openly seen that it might be 
discarded foreyer by those who cherished the ancient 
faith of Israel. 
ery way suited to accomplish this end; and yet it 
seems to have been the result of passionate impulse 
rather than of any deep-laid scheme to extirpate a 


Tetradrachm (Attic Talent) of Antiochus Epiphanes, the Reverse 
bearing a Figure of Jupiter, seated and holding an Image of 
Victory, with the Inscription (in Greek), ‘¢ Of King Antiochus, 
Theos, Epiphanes, Nicephoros.” 
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strange creed. At first he imitated the liberal policy | 
of his predecessors, and the occasion for his attacks 
was furnished by the Jews themselves. Even the 
motives by which he was finally actuated were per- 
sonal, or, at most, only political. Able, energetic (Po- 
lyb, xxvii, 17), and liberal to profusion, Antiochus 
was reckless and unscrupulous in the execution of his 
plans. He had learned at Rome to court power and to 
dread it. He gained an empire, and he remembered 
that he had been a hostage. Regardless himself of 
the gods of his fathers (Dan. xi, 37), he was incapable 
of appreciating the power of religion in others; and, 
like Nero in later times, he became a type of the en- 
emy of God, not as the Roman emperor, by the per- 
petration of unnatural crimes, but by the disregard of 
every higher feeling. ‘‘He magnified himself above 
all.” The real deity whom he recognised was the Ro- 
man war-god, and fortresses were his most sacred 
temples (Dan. xi, 38 sq.; Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes 
Isr. iv, 340). Confronted with such a persecutor, the 
Jew realized the spiritual power of his faith. The 
evils of heathendom were seen concentrated in a per- 
sonal shape. The outward forms of worship became 
invested with something of a sacramental dignity. 
Common life was purified and ennobled by heroic de- 
votion. An independent nation asserted the integrity 
of its hopes in the face of Egypt, Syria, and Rome. 
Antiochus himself left behind him among the Jews 
the memory of a detestable tyrant (M123, contemptible, 
Dan. xi, 21; piZa caprwd6c, 1 Mace. i, 10), although 
Diodorus Siculus (Zelog. 34) gives him the character 
of a magnanimous prince (GaowWeve peyardPuyoc Kai 
TO 130¢ Hpeooc). It cannot, indeed, be denied that 
the portraitures of the Jewish writers are likely to 
have been exaggerated, but they could not well have 
fabricated the facts in the case, while the nature of the 
reaction (in the times of the Maccabees) shows an in- 
tolerable civil pressure preceding; accordingly Antio- 
chus is depicted even in Diodorus (ii, 582 sq.) and 
other historians as a violently eccentric (almost atro- 
cious) monarch, whose character is composed of con- 
tradictory elements (comp. Athen. x, 433). His at- 
tempt to extirpate the Jewish religion could certainly 
hardly have arisen from despotic bigotry, but he prob- 
ably sought by this means to render the Jews some- 
what more tractable, and to conform them to other na- 
tions—a purpose to which the predilection for foreign 
custems, already predominant among the prominent 
Jews (1 Mace. i, 12; 2 Macc. iy, 10 sq.), doubtless con- 
tributed. The Jews, no doubt, by reason of their po- 
sition between Syria and Egypt, were subject to many 
hardships unintentional on the part of Antiochus, and 
his generals may often have increased the severity of 
the measures enjoined upon them by him, on account 
of the usual rigid policy of his government toward for- 
eigners ; yet in the whole conduct of Antiochus to- 
ward the Jews an utter contempt for the people them- 
selves, as well as a relentless hastiness of disposition, 
is quite evident.—Smith, s.y. See Horn (Little), 

4. Antrocuus (V) Evpator (Eirdrwo, having a | 
noble father) succeeded, in B.C. 164, while yet a child 
(of nine years, Appian, Syr. 66; or twelve years, ac- 
cording to Porphyr. in Euseb. Chron. Arm. i, 348), his 
father Antiochus Epiphanes, under the guardianship 
of Lysias (Appian, Syr. 46; 1 Mace. iii, 32 sq.), al- 
though Antiochus Epiph. on his deathbed had desig- 
nated Philip as regent and guardian (1 Mace. vi, 14 sq., 
55; 2 Macc. ix, 29). Soon after his accession (B.C. 
161) he set out with a large army for Judwa (1 Mace. 
vi, 20), where Lysias already was, but hard pressed by 
the Jews (1 Mace. iii, 39 sq.; vi, 21 sq.). Respecting 
the route that he took and the issue of the engagement 
which he fought with Judas Maccabeus, the accounts 
do not agree (1 Mace. vi, and 2 Macc. xiii; comp. 
Wernsdorf, De fide Maccab. p. 117 ; Eichhorn, Apokr. 
p- 265 sq.); that victory, however, was not on the side 
of Judas, as one of these gee (2 Mace. xiii, 29, 30), 
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Coin of Antiochus Kupator, with t 


appears evident from all the circumstances. The 
statement (1 Macc. vi, 47) that the Jews were com- 
pelled to retreat on account of the superiority of their 
enemies, is very probable, and corroborated by Jo- 
sephus (War, i, 1, 5; comp. Ant. xii, 9, 5). Antio- 
chus repulsed Judas at Bethzacharia, and took Beth- 
sura (Bethzur) after a vigorous resistance (1 Mace. vi, 
31-50). But when the Jewish force in the temple was 
on the point of yielding, Lysias persuaded the king to 
conclude a hasty peace that he might advance to meet 
Philip, who had returned from Persia and made him- 
self master of Antioch (1 Mace. vi, 51 sq.; Joseph. 
Ant. xii, 9,5 sq.). Philip was speedily overpowered 
(Joseph. 1. c.); but in the next year (B.C. 162) Anti- 
ochus and Lysias fell into the hands of Demetrius 
Soter, the son of Seleucus Philopator, who now appear- 
ed in Syria and laid claim to the throne. Antiochus 
was immediately put to death by him (together with 
Lysias) in revenge for the wrongs which he had him- 
self suffered from Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Mace. vii, 
1 sq.; 2 Macc. xiv, 1 sq.; Appian, Syr. 46; Justin, 
Xxxiv, 3), after a reign (according to Eusebius) of two 
(full) years (Polyb. xxxi, 19; Joseph. Ant. xii, 10,1). 

5. Anriocuus (VI), surnamed EprpmAnes Diony- 
sus (Emiparyc Atovucoc, illustrious Bacchus, on coins, 
see Eckhel, I, iii, 231 sq.; but Turos, Oedc, god, by 
Josephus, Ant. xiii, 7, 1), son of Alexander (Balas) 
king of Syria (ANéEavdpoc ’AXeEarvdpou Tod vd0ov, 
App. Syr. 68). After his father’s death (B.C. 146) he 
remained in Arabia; but, though still a child (7acdior, 
App. l.¢.; wawWagioyv vewrepor, 1 Mace. xi, 54), he was 
soon afterward brought forward by Diodotus or Trypho 
(Strabo, xvi, 752), who had been one of his father’s 
chief ministers at Antioch, as a claimant of the throne 
against Demetrius Nicator, and (through his generals) 
quickly obtained the succession by force of arms (1 
Mace. xi, 39, 54), B.C. 145-144 (comp. Eckhel, Doctr. 
Num. I, iii, 231; Justin, xxxvi, 1; Appian, Syr. 68). 
Jonathan Maccabieus, who joined his cause, was laden 
with rich presents and instated in the high-priesthood, 
and his brother Simon was appointed commander of 
the royal troops in Palestine (1 Macc. xi, 57 sq.). 
Jonathan now reduced the whole land to subjection 
from Damascus to Antioch (1 Macc. xi, 62), defeated 
the troops of Demetrius (1 Mace. xi, 63 sq.), and even 
successfully repelled a fresh incursion of Demetrius 
into Palestine (1 Mace. xii, 24 sq.); but hardly was 
Antiochus established on the throne when Trypho be- 
gan to put into execution his long-cherished plan of 
seizing the royal power for himself (1 Macc. xii, 39), 
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In order to this, Trypho first of all advised the youns 
prince to get the powerful Jonathan out of the way, 
and haying suceeeded by stratagem in confining him 
in prison, he soon after (B.C. 143) put him to death 
(1 Mace. xii, 40 sq.). He then retwmed to Syria, 
caused Antiochus to be murdered, and seized upon the 
crown (1 Mace. xiii, 31 sq.; Joseph. Ant. xiii, 5, 6; 
App. Syr. 68; Livy, pit. 55 [where the decem annos 
admodum habens is incorrect]; Diod. ap. Miller, 
Fragm. ii, 19; Just. xxxvi, 1).—Smith, s. v. 

6. Anriocuus (VII) Stprres (21d)ryc¢, from Sida 
in Pamphylia, where he was born, Euseb. Chron. Arm. 
i, 349, and not from his great love of hunting, Plutarch, 
Apophth. p. 84, ed. Lips., comp. 3738), called also Ev- 
SEBES (BdogGie, pious, Josephus, Ant. xiii, 8, 2); on 
coins EverGErEs (Eveoyérnc, benefactor, see Eckhel, 
Docir. Num. iii, 235), second son of Demetrius I. Af- 
ter his brother Demetrius (II) Nicator had been taken 
prisoner (B.C. cir. 141) by Mithridates I (Arsaces VI, 
1 Mace. xiv, 1), king of Parthia, he married Deme- 
trius’s sister (wife) Cleopatra, B.C. 140 (Justin. xx xvi, 
1), recovered the dominion of Syria (B.C. 137, comp. 
Niebuhr, AU. Schr. i, 251) from the atrocious Trypho 
(Strabo, xiv, 668), and ruled over it for nine years 
(1 Mace. xv, 1 sq.). At first he made a very adyan- 
tageous treaty with Simon, who was now “ high-priest 
and prince of the Jews,” but when he grew independ- 
ent of his help, he withdrew the concessions which he 
had made, and demanded the surrender of the for- 
tresses which the Jews held, or an equivalent in money 
(1 Mace. xv, 26 sq.; Josephus, Ant. xiii, 7, 3). As 
Simon was unwilling to yield to his demands, he sent 
a force under Cendebeus against him, who occupied a 
fortified position at Cedron (@ 1 Mace. xv, 41), near 
Azotus, and harassed the surrounding country. Af 
ter the defeat of Cendebeus by the sons of Simon and 
the destruction of his works (1 Mace. xvi, 1-10), An- 
tiochus, who had returned from the pursuit of Trypho, 
undertook an expedition against Juda in person. ‘In 
the fourth year of his reign he besieged Jerusalem, and 
came near taking it by storm, but at length, probably 
through fear of the Romans, made peace on tolerable 
terms with John Hyreanus (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 8, 3, 
4; comp. Euseb. Chron. Arm. i, 349). Antiochus next 
turned his arms against the Parthians, and Hyrcanus 
accompanied him in the campaign; but, after some 
successes, he was entirely defeated by Phraortes II 
(Arsaces VII), and fell in the battle (Josephus, Ant. 
xiii, 8,4; Justin. xxxviii, 10; Diod. Sic: Exc. Vat. 
p. 117 sq.), B.C. cir. 127-126 (App. Syr. 68; comp. 
Niebuhr, K/. Schrift. i, 251 sq. ; Clinton, /’. H. ii, 332 
sq.). - According to Atheneus (v, 210; x, 439; xii, 
540), this king, like most of his predecessors, was in- 
ordinately given to the pleasures of the table (comp. 
Justin. xxxyiii, 10).—Smith. See CLEoPATRA 3. 


Coin of Antiochus Sidetes, with the Figure of Minerva. 


7. AxtTiocnus (VIII) Grreus (Toure, from his 
aquiline nose), and on coins Epiphanes, was the second 
son of Demetrius Nicator and Cleopatra. After the 
murder of his brother Seleucus by his mother, she 
placed him on the throne, as being likely to submit 
to her dictation, B.C.125; but with the assistance of 
Ptolemy Physcon, his father-in-law, he not only suc- 
ceeded in ejecting the usurper Alexander Zebina from 
Syria (Josephus, Ant. siii, 9, 3), but eventually com- 
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pelled his mother to drink the poison that in her jeal- 
ousy she prepared for him, B.C, 120. Fight years 
afterward a quarrel arose between him and his half- 
brother Antiochus Cyzicenus about the succession 
(Josephus, Ant. xiii, 10, 1), causing a protracted civil 
war that resulted in the partition of the kingdom of 
Syria between them and their descendants till the 
Roman conquest. He was assassinated, B.C. 96, in 
Heracleon, after a reign of 29 years (Josephus, Ant. 
xiii, 13, 4), leaving four sons. (See Justin. xxxix, 
1-3; Livy, Zpit.60; Appian, Syr. p.69; Athen. xii, 540.) 
Most of his coins have his mother’s bust together with. 
his own (Eckhel, Doctr. Num. iii, 238). He appears 
to be the Antiochus Philometor (®iAopjrwo, lover of 
his mother) referred to by Josephus (Ant. xiii, 12, 2). 


Coin of Antiochus Grypus. 


8. Antiocuus (IX) Cyzicenus (KuZienvdc, from 
Cyzicus, where he was brought up), and on coins 
(Eckhel, iii, 241) Philopator (@io7dzwo, lover of his 
Sather), acquired possession of Coele-Syria and Phe- 
nicia (B.C. 111-96) from his half-brother Antiochus 
Grypus (q. v.), on whose death he attempted to seize 
the whole of Syria, but was resisted by Seleucus, eld- 
est son of the latter, by whom he was killed in battle, 
B.C. 95 (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 13,4). He made an un- 
successful campaign at Samaria, as related by Jo- 
sephus (#0. 10, 2; War, i, 2, 7), under the follow- 
ing circumstances: John Hyrcanus, prince and high- 
priest of the Jews, having besieged the city, the Sa- 
maritans invited Antiochus to their assistance. He 
advanced speedily to help them, but was overcome by 
Antigonus and Aristobulus, sons of Hyrcanus, who 
commanded the siege, and who pursued him to Scy- 
thopolis ; after which they resumed the siege of Sa- 
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Coin of Antiochus Cyzicenus. 


maria, and blocked up the city so closely that the in- 
habitants again solicited Antiochus. Having received 
6000 men from Ptolemy Lathyrus, son of Cleopatra, 
queen of Egypt, he wasted the lands belonging to the ° 
Jews, designing thereby to oblige Hyrcanus ¢0 raise 
the siege of Samaria, but his troops were at last dis- 
persed, and Samaria was taken by storm, and razed 
by Hyrcanus. 

9. Antiocnus (X) Euseses (E’iosBije, pious), and 
on coins Philopator, the son of the preceding, whom 


Coin of Antiochus Eusebes, 
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he succeeded, B.C. 95, and defeated Scleucus of the 
rival portion of Syria, as well as the two brothers of 
the latter; but the Syrians, worn out with the con- 
tinuation of the civil broil, at length offered the crown 
of all Syria to Tigranes, before whose full accession 
Antiochus perished in battle with the Parthians (Jo- 
sephus, Ant. xiii, 13, 4). 

10. Anriocuus (XI), who also assumed the title 
of Epiphanes (11), was one of the above-named sons of 
Antiochus Grypus and brothers of Seleucus, who con- 
tended with Antiochus Cyzicenus; he was defeated 
and lost his life, B.C. cir. 94 (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 13, 
4), leaving the contest to his surviving brother Philip, 
assisted by another brother, Demetrius, till the dispute 
was finally terminated by Tigranes (qa. v.) assuming 
supreme power of all Syria, thus putting an end to 
the Seleucid dynasty. 


Coin of Antiochus Epiphanes the Second. 

11. Anriocnus (XII), the youngest son of Antio- 
chus Grypus, surnamed likewise Dionysus (11), and 
on coins (Eckhel, iii, 246) Philopator CALurnicus 
(KadXunkoe, finely victorious), assumed the title of king 
after his brother Demetrius (see above) had been taken 
prisoner by the Parthians. He fell in battle against 
Aretas, king of the Arabians, after a brief exercise of 
power at Damascus, in opposition to his surviving 
brother Philip, B.C. cir. 90 (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 15, 1). 


Antidchus was likewise the title of several kings 
of the petty province of Commagene, between the Eu- 
phrates and Mount Taurus, having the city of Samo- 
sata for its capital, and originally forming part of the 
Seleucid kingdom of Syria, from which it appears to 
have been independent during the contests between the 
later kings of that dynasty—a circumstance that prob- 
ably explains the recurrence of the name Antiochus in 
this fresh dynasty. The only one of these mentioned 
even by Josephus is the rourTH of the name, sur- 
named Lpiphanes, apparently a son of Antiochus IT of 
the same line. He was on intimate terms with Calig- 
ula, who gave him his paternal kingdom, A.D. 38, but 
afterward withheld it, so that he did not succeed to it 
till the accession of Claudius, A.D. 41. Nero added 
part of Armenia to his dominions in A.D. 61. He 
was one of the richest of the kings tributary to the 
Romans (see Smith’s Dict. of Class. Biog. s. v.). His 


Greek), ‘*Great King Antiochus ;” the Reverse bearing the | 
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son, also called Antiochus Epiphanes, was betrothed, 
A.D. 43, to Drusilla, the daughter of Agrippa (Jo- 
sephus, Ant. xix, 9,1). He assisted Titus in the final 
siege of Jerusalem (Josephus, War, v, 11, 3; Tacitus, 
Hist. v,1). But in A.D. 72 he was accused by Pettus, 
governor of Syria, of conspiring with the Parthians 
against the Romans, and, being deposed from his 
kingdom, retired first to Lacedemon and then to Rome, 
where he spent the remainder of his life in great re- 
spect (Josephus, War, vii, 7). 

Antiochus, bishop of Ptolemais in Palestine, a 
Syrian by birth. At the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury he went to Constantinople, where his eloquent 
preaching gained him the reputation of another Chrys- 
ostom. He died not later than 408. Besides many 
sermons, he left a large work ‘‘against Avarice,” 
which is lost.—Theodoret, Dial. ii; Phot. Cod. 288; 
Act. Concil. Ephes. iii, 118; Labbe, Catal. Codd. Vin- 
dobon. pt. i, p. 116, No. 58. 

Antiochus, monk of St. Saba, near Jerusalem, at 
the time of the capture of Jerusalem by the Persians 
(A.D. 614), and author of an ‘‘ Epitome of Christian 
Faith” (lavdexrne rite “Ayiae Tpadie), first publish- 
ed in Latin by Tilman (Paris, 1543, 8vo); reprinted in 
the Bibhotheca Patrum (Paris, 1579; Colon. 1618; 
Lugd. 1677) ; in the original Greek, first by Ducexus, 
in the Auctarti Bibl. Patr. (Par. 1624), reprinted in 
Morell’s Bibl. Patr. (Par. 1644), and a considerable 
fragment in Fabricius’s Bibl. Grae. x, 501. 

Antipedobaptists (from dri, against, rate, 
child, and Bazrifw, to baptize), persons who object to 
the baptism of infants, on the assumption that Christ's 
commission to baptize appears to them to restrict this 
ordinance to such enly as are taught, or made disci- 
ples; and that consequently infants, who cannot be 
thus taught, ought to be excluded. The Baptists, 
Campbellites, and Mennonites are Antipewdobaptists. 
See those titles. 

An’‘tipas (Avrimac, for “Avtizarooc, Antipater ; 
comp. Josephus, Ant. xiv, 1,3), the name of three men. 

1. A son of Herod the Great by Malthace, a Sa- 
maritan (Joseph. Ant. xvii, 1,3; War, i, 28, 4). He 
inherited of his father’s dominions only Galilee and 
Perea (B.C. 5), as tetrarch (q. v.), with a yearly in- 
come of 200 talents (Joseph. Ant. xvii, 8,1; 11, 4); 
Jesus was thus within his territorial jurisdiction (Luke 
xxiii, 7). He first married the daughter of the Ara- 
bian king Aretas, but afterward became enamored 
with Herodias, his half-brother Philip’s wife, and con- 
tracted a clandestine marriage with her, on which ac- 
count the Arabian princess indignantly returned to 
her father (Joseph. Ant. xviii, 5.1). Herodias in- 
veigled her new husband into the execution of John 
the Baptist (Matt. xiv, 4). His former father-in-law, 
Aretas, not long afterward (according to Josephus 
about one year before the death of Tiberius, i.e. A.D. 
86) declared war against him, on pretence of a dispute 
about boundaries, but probably in reality to avenge 
the insult to his daughter, and entirely routed his 
army (Joseph. Ant. xviii, 5,1), but was obliged to de- 
sist from farther steps by the intervention of the Ro- 
mans. Antipas visited Rome on the accession of Ca- 
ligula, although fond of ease, at the instance of his 


} vain and ambitious wife, in order to secure the same 


royal title (which is derisively ascribed to him in 
Mark vi, 14) that his nephew Herod Agrippa had just 
acquired (Joseph. Amt. xviii, 7, 1); but upon the ac- 
cusation of the latter he was dethroned by the empe- 
ror (A.D. 89; see Ideler, Chronol. ii, 309 sq.; comp. 
Joseph. Ant. xviii, 6, 11; 7, 2), and, together with 
Herodias, who would not desert him in his misfor- 


| tune, banished to Lyons in Gaul (Joseph. Ant. xviii, 
| 2), not to Vienna (Euseb. Hist. Eccles. i, 11), but died 


in Spain (Joseph. War, ii, 9, 6), whither he eventu- 
ally removed. (See Koch, De anno natali J. C. per nu- 
mum et fata Antipe demonstrato, Helmst. 1721; comp. 
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Coin of Herod Antipas, with the Title ‘Tetrarch ;" the Reverse 
bearing the Name of * Tiberias,” one of the Cities improved 
by him. 


Zorn, Biblioth. Antig. i, 1021.) Although Josephus 
relates no great series of infamous acts on the part of 
Antipas, it is yet very evident that he was a frivolous 
prince (comp. Mark viii, 15; Luke xiii, 32), abandon- 
ed to the pleasures of life (comp. Joseph. Ant. xviii, 
4, 5), destitute of firmness of character (comp. Luke 
xxiii, 11), aware of his faults (Luke ix, 7 sq.), yet not 
disinclined to arbitrary acts (Luke xiii, 38), whom Luke 
(iii, 19) charges with many crimes (zrov70@), as like- 
wise Jewish tradition paints in the most disadvanta- 
geous light (Noble, Hist. Idum. p. 251 sq.).—Winer, i, 
484. See Heron. 

2. A person “ of royal lineage” in Jerusalem, and 
city treasurer, the first man seized by the assassins 
during the last war with the Romans, and soon after 
butchered in prison (Josephus, IVar, iv, 3, 4 and 5). 

3. A ‘faithful martyr,” mentioned in Rev. ii, 15. 
A.D. ante 100. He is said to have been one of our 
Saviour’s first disciples, and a bishop of Pergamus, 
and to have been put to death in a tumult there by the 
priests of Ausculapius, who had a celebrated temple in 
that city (Eusebius, Hist. Hecl. iv, 5). Tradition re- 
lates that he was burned in a brazen bull under Domi- 
tian (Acta Sanctorum, ii, 3,4). His day in the Greek 
calendar is April 11 (enol. Gr. iii, 51). 

Antip’ater (Avrizarooe, instead of his father), 
the name of several men ia the Apocrypha and Jose- 
phus. 


1. The son of Jason, and one of the two ambdssa- 


dors sent by the Jews in the time of the Maccabees to | 


renew the league with the Romans and Lacedzxmoni- 
ans (1 Mace. xii, 16; xiv, 22). 

2. The father of Herod the Great (q. v.) was, ac- 
cording to Josephus (Ant. xiv, 1,3; for other accounts 
of his parentage, see Nicolas of Damascus, ap. Joseph. 
in loc.; Africanus, ap. Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. i, 6, 7; 
Photius, Bib/. 76 and 238), the son of a noble Idumex- 
an, to whom the government of that district had been 
given by Alexander Jannzus (q. v.) and his queen 
Alexandra, and at their court the young Antipater was 
brought up. In B.C. 65 he persuaded Hyrcanus to 
take refuge from his brother Aristobulus II with Are- 
tas, king of Arabia Petriea, by whom, accordingly, an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to replace Hyrcanus 
on the throne (Joseph. Ant. xiv, 2; War, i, 6, 2). In 
B.C. 64 Antipater again supported the cause of Hyr- 
canus before Pompey in Ceele-Syria (Ant. xiv, 3, 2). 
In the ensuing year Jerusalem was taken by Pompey 
and Aristobulus deposed; and henceforth we find 
Antipater both zealously adhering to Hyrcanus and 
laboring to ingratiate himself with the Romans. His 
services to the latter, especially against Alexander, the 
son of Aristobulus, and in Eeypt against Archelaus 
(B.C. 57 and 56), were favorably regarded by Scaurus 
and Gabinius, the lieutenants of Pompey; his active 
zeal against Mithridates of Pergamus in the Alexan- 
drian war (B.C. 48) was rewarded by Julius Cesar 
with the gift of Roman citizenship; and, on Czsar’s 
coming into Syria (B.C. 47), Hyreanus was confirmed 
by him in the high-priesthood through Antipater’s in- 
fluence, notwithstanding the complaints of Antigonus, 
son of Aristobulus, while Antipater himself was ap- 
pointed procurator of Juda (Josephus, Ant. xiv, 5, 1 
and 2; 6,2-4 and 8; War, i, 8, 1 and ‘59, 8-0): aad 
ter Cesar had left Syria to go against Pharnaces, Anti- 
pater set about arranging the country under the exist- 
ing government, and appointed his sons Phasaélus and 
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Herod governors respectively of Jerusalem and Gali: 
lee (Joseph, Ant. xiv, 9, Land 2; War, i, 10, 4). In 
B.C. 46 he dissuaded Herod from attacking Hyrcanus, 
and in B.C. 43 (after Cwsar’s death) he regulated the 
tax imposed by Cassius upon Judea for the support 
of the Roman troops (Ant. xiv, 9, 5; 11, 2; War, 1, 
10,9; 11,2). During the last-mentioned year he was 
carried off by poison which Malichus, whose life he had 
twice saved, bribed the cup-bearer of Hyrcanus to ad- 
minister to him (Ant. xiv, 11, 2-4; War, i, 1, 2-4). 

3. The eldest son of Herod the Great (q. v.) by his 
first wife, Doris (Josephus, Ant. xiv, 12, 1). Jose- 
phus describes him as a monster of crafty wickedness 
\(kaxiacg puornowy, War, i, 24, 1). Herod, having 
divorced Doris and married Mariamne, B.C. 38, ban- 
ished Antipater from court (War, i, 22, 1), but re- 
called him afterward, in the hope of checking the sup- 
posed resentment of Alexander and Aristobulus for 
their mother Mariamne’s death. Antipater now in- 
trigued to bring these his half-brothers under the sus- 
ipicion of their father, and with such success that 
|Herod altered his intentions in their behalf, recalled 
Doris to court, and sent Antipater to Rome, recom- 
mended to Augustus (Ant. xvi, 3; War, i, 23, 2). 
He still continued his machinations against his broth- 
jers, in concert with Salome and Pheroras, and aided 
jby a certain Spartan Eurycles (comp. Plut. Ant. p. 
|9476), till he succeeded in accomplishing their death, 
B.C. 6 (Josephus, Ant. xvi, 4, 11; War, i, 23-27). 
See ALEXANDER. Having thus removed his rivals, 
land been declared successor to the throne, he entered 
‘into a plot with his uncle Pheroras against the life of 
his father; but this being discovered during his ab- 
sence to Rome, whither he had gone to carry out a 
part of the scheme, he was remanded to Judza by his 
father, and then tried before Varus, the Roman goy- 
ernor of Syria. The sentence against him being con- 
firmed by Augustus, although with a recommendation 
of merey, he was executed in prison by the order of 
his father, now himself in his last illness (Josephus, 
Ant, xvii, 1-7; War, i, 28-33; Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 
1,8, 12). 

4, The oldest of the three sons of Phasaélus by 
Salampsio, the daughter of Herod the Great (Jose- 
phus, Ant. xviii, 5,4). See Heron. 

5. The son of Salome, Herod's sister; he married 
his cousin Cypros, by whom he had a daughter Cy- 
pros (Joseph. Ant. xviii, 5,4). He was an able orator, 
and in an extended speech opposed the confirmation 
of Archelaus (q. v.) in his royal lezacy before the 
Emperor Augustus (Ant. xvii, 9,5). See HERop. 

6. A Samaritan, steward of Antipater the son of 
Herod the Great, who tortured him in order to pro- 
cure evidence against his master (Josephus, War, i 
30, 5). See No. 3. 

Antip’atris (‘Avriraroic, from Ant/pater; in the 
Talmud DSS "DIN, see Lightfoot, Zor. Heb. p. 109 
sq-), a city built by Herod the Great, in honor of his 
father GJosephus, Ant. xvi, 5, 2; War, i, 21, 9), on’ 
the site of a former place called Caphar-saba (Naap- 
capa or KagapoaBa, Josephas, Ant. xiii, 15, 1; xvi, 
5, 2). The spot (according to Ptolemy, lat. 82°, 
long. 66° 20°) was well watered and fertile ; a stream 
flowed round the city, and in ils neighborhood were 
groves of large trees (Josephus, Ant. xvi, 5,2; War, 
i, 21, 9). Caphar-saba was 120 stadia from Joppa; 
and between the two places Alexander Balas drew a 
trench, with a wall and wooden towers, as a defence 
against the approach of Antiochus (Josephus, Ant. 
xili, 15,1; War, i, 4,7). Antipatris also lay between 
Cesarea and Lydda (tin. Hieros. p. 600). It was 
not exactly on the sea (Schleusner, Lew. s. v.), but 
full two miles inland (Josephus, War, iv, 8, 1) on 
the road leading to Galilee (Mishna, Gatt'n, vii, 7; 
comp. Reland, Palast. p. 409, 417, 444). These cir- 
cumstances indicate that Antipatris was in the midst 
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of a plain, and not at Arsuf, where the Crusaders sup- 
posed they had found it (Will. Tyr. ix, 19; xiv, 16; 
Vitracus, c. 23; Brocard, c.10; comp. Reland, Palest. 
p- 569, 570). On the road from Ramlah to Nazareth, 
north of Ras el-Ain, Prokesch (Reise ins Heilige Land, 
Wien, 1831) came to a place called Kaffir Saba; and 
the position which Berghaus assigns to this town in 
his map is almost in exact agreement with the posi- 
tion assigned to Antipatris in the Jtin. Hicros. Per- 
ceiving this, Raumer (Paldstina, p. 144, 462) happily 
ecajectured that this Kefr Saba was no other than 
the reproduced name of Caphar-saba, which, as in 
many other instances, has again supplanted the for- 
eign, arbitrary, and later name of Antipatris (comp. 
the Hall, Lit.-Zeit. 1845, No. 230). This conjecture 
has been confirmed by Dr. Robinson, who gives Kefr 
Saba as the name of the village in question (Researches, 
iii, 46-48 ; see also later ed. of Researches, iii, 138, 139 ; 
and Biblioth. Sac. 1853, p. 528 sq.). Paul was brought 
from Jerusalem to Antipatris by night, on his route 
to Cxsarea (Acts xxiii, 31; comp. Thomson’s Land 
and Book, i, 258). Dr. Robinson was of opinion, when 
he published his first edition, that the road which the 
soldiers took on this occasion led from Jerusalem to 
Cxsarea by the pass of Beth-Horon, and by Lydda or 
Diospolis. This is the route which was followed by 
Cestius Gallus, as mentioned by Josephus (War, ii, 
19, 1), and it appears to be identical with that given 
in the Jerusalem Itinerary, according to which Antip- 
atris is 42 miles from Jerusalem, and 26 from Czesarea. 
Even on this supposition it would have been quite 
possible for troops leaving Jerusalem on the evening 
of one day to reach Ceesarea on the next, and to start 
thence, after a rest, to return to (it is not said that 
they arrived at) their quarters at Jerusalem before 
nightfall. But the difficulty is entirely removed by 
Dr. Smith’s discovery of a much shorter road, leading 
by Gophna direct to Antipatris. On this route he 
met the Roman pavement again and again, and indeed 
says ‘‘he does not remember observing anywhere be- 
fore so extensive remains of a Roman road” (Biblioth. 
Sac. 1843, p. 478-498). Van de Velde, however (Me- 
moir, p. 285 sq.), contends that the position of Mejdel 
Yaba corresponds better to that of Antipatris. In 
the time of Jerome (Epitaph. Paula, 108) it was a half- 
ruined town. Antipatris, during the Roman era, ap- 
pears to have been a place of considerable military 
importance (Josephus, War, iv, 8, 1). Vespasian, 
while engaged in prosecuting the Jewish war, halted 
at Antipatris two days before he resumed his career 
of desolation by burning, destroying, and laying waste 
the cities and villages in his way (see Conybeare 
and Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, ii, 269). 
This city is supposed (by Calmet, s. v.) to have been 
the same with Capharsaloma (or Capharsaroma, per- 
haps also Caparsemelia ; see Reland, Palest. p. 690, 
691), where a battle was fought in the reign of Deme- 
trius between Nicanor, a man who was an implacable 
enemy of the Jews, and Judas Maccabeeus, when five 
thousand of Nicanor’s army were slain, and the rest 
saved themselves by flight (1 Mace. vii, 26-82). 


AntiphYlus (AvridiA0oc, instead of a friend), a 
friend of Antipater, charged by the party of Pheroras 
with bringing from Egypt a poisonous draught for 
Herod (Josephus, Ant. xvii, 4, 2; War, i, 30, 5); a 
suspicion confirmed by a letter intercepted between 
Antiphilus and Antipater (Ant. xvii, 5,7). See An- 
TIPATER. 


Antiphon (from dvzi, in turn, and pwr, a sound), 
the singing or chanting of one portion of a choir 7 re- 
ply to another when the psalms are sung or chanted. 
In the ‘“‘responsorium” the verse is spoken only by 
one person on either side, or by one person on one side, 
though by many on the other; whereas, in antiphony, 
the verses are sung by the two parts of the choir al- 
ternately. Antiphonal singing is supposed to have 
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been brought into use in the Western Church by Am- 
brose, who, about the year 374, is said to have intro- 
duced it into the Church of Milan, in imitation of the 
Eastern Church, where it appears to have been of great- 
er antiquity, though as to the time of its institution au- 
thors are not agreed. The chanting of the psalms in 
this antiphonal manner was practiced by the Hebrews; 
and some of these were actually composed in alternate 
verses, with a view to their being used in a responsive 
manner. In the English Church, where there is no 
choir, the reading of the Psalter is divided between 
the minister and the people; and in the cathedral ser- 
vice the psalms are chanted throughout, two full 
choirs being provided, stationed one on each side of 
the church. One of these, having chanted one of the 
verses, remains silent while the opposite choir replies 
in the verse succeeding ; and at the end of the psalm 
the Gloria Patri is sung by the united choirs, accom- 
panied by the organ.—Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. xiv, 
ch. i, § 11; Farrar, Kecl. Dict.s.v. See ANTHEM. 


Antiphonarium or Antiphonary, a Roman 
service-book containing all the anthems, responsaries, 
collects, and whatever else was said or sung in the 
choir, except the lessons. It is sometimes called the 
responsorium, from the responses contained in it. The 
author of the Roman antiphonary was Gregory the 
Great. We read of nocturnal and diurnal antiphona- 
ries, for the use of daily and nightly offices; of sums 
mer and winter antiphonaries; also antiphonaries for 
country churches. These and many other popish 
books were forbidden to be used by the 3 and 4 Ed- 
ward VI.—Farrar, Hecl. Dict.s.v. See ANTIPHON. 


Antipope (from dyrt, against, i.e. a rival pope), 
a pontiff elected by the will of a sovereign, or the in- 
trigues of a faction, in opposition to one canonically 
chosen. The emperors of Germany were the first to 
set up popes of their own nomination against those 
whom the Romans had elected without consulting 
them. Otho the Great displaced successively two 
bishops of Rome; and when Sylvester III had expelled 
from the capital of Christendom Benedict IX, whose 
profligacy had compromised in the eyes of all men the 
honor of the sovereign pontificate, Conrad II, king of 
Germany, brought back this worthless pastor, who 
hastened to sell his dignity to Gregory VI. As Bene- 
dict, however, soon repented of this transaction, there 
were now three popes at a time, and their number 
was increased to four by the election of Clement II 
in 1046. Shortly after, Alexander II found a rival 
in Honorius I]; and in 1080 the same unseemly 
spectacle was witnessed, when Henry IV, emperor 
of Germany, elevated to the papal chair Guibert of 
Ravenna, under the title of Clement III, in opposi- 
tion to his implacable adversary, Gregory VII. But 
after the death of Gregory Clement was himself op- 
posed successively by Victor III and Urban II, and at 
last died at a distance from Rome, having just beheld 
the exaltation of Pascal II as the successor of Urban. 
During the twelfth century several antipopes flour- 
ished, such as Gregory VIII and Honorius III. On 
the death of the latter, France began to intermeddle 
in these disgraceful strifes, and upheld the cause of 
Innocent II against Anaclet; while the kings of Sic¢i- 
ly, on the other hand, frequently set up a pontiff of 
their own against the choice of the emperors. The 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries swarm with anti- 
popes; but what specially deserves notice is “the 
great schism of the West,” produced by these shame- 
less rivalries in 1378—a schism which divided the 
Church for fifty years. It broke out after the death 
of Gregory X1, at the election of Urban VI, whom 
the voice of the Roman people, demanding an Italian 
pope, and not one who should fix his pontificate, like 
several of his predecessors, at a distance from Rome, 
had elevated to the papal throne. The French car 
dinals objected, withdrew to Provence, and elected a 
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new pope, under the name of Clement VII, who was | 
recognised by France, Spain, Savoy, and Scotland ; | 
while Italy, Germany, England, and the whole north | 
of Europe, supported Urban VI. These two popes ex- | 
communicated each other; nor did they even fear to 
compromise their sacred character by the most cruel | 
outrages and the most odious insults. The schism 
continued after their death, when three popes made 
their appearance ‘‘in the field,” all of whom were de- | 
posed by the Council of Constance in 1415, and Cardi- 
nal Colonna elected in their room, under the title of 
Martin V. The last antipope was Clement VIII. 
With him the schism ceased; but the eyil was done, 
and nothing could remedy it. The dogma ef papal 
infallibility had received a mortal wound ‘in the 
house of its friends,” and the scepticism induced on 
this point rapidly extended to others.—Chambers, Ln- 
cyclopedia, s.v. See Porn; Papacy. 

Antiquities, Sacrep, a term that may be con- 
sidered as embracing whatever relates to the religious, 
political, social, domestic, and individual life, not only 
of the Hebrew race, but also of those kingdoms, tribes, 
and persons that were connected with, or more or less 
influenced by the chosen people (with the exception 
of history and biography) in the several stages of its 
development prior to the capture of Jerusalem by the | 
Romans, and to the usages of the Christian Church 
during the earlier ages. 

I. Biblical.—The Scriptures themselves are the 
great source whence a knowledge of Hebrew and. 
Christian antiquities may be drawn; and whoever 
wishes to have an accurate and thorough acquaint- 
ance with the subject must, with this express pur- | 
pose in view, make the holy record the object of a 
careful, sustained, and systematic study. Much of 
the Old Testament is, in the best sense of the term, 
‘picture writing; and the history of the Saviour car- | 
ries us into the very bosom of domestic life. The | 
knowledge which is acquired from these sources is pe- 
culiarly valuable, from the stamp of truth which every | 
part of it bears. Few, however, have the disposition, 
the leisure, or the ability for the requisite study; and 
therefore the aid of the scholar and divine is desirable, 
if not indispensable. But besides what may be learn- 
ed from the Scriptures themselves, much remains to 
be known which they do not and cannot teach; for, 
like all other books relating to ages long by-gone, they 
contain allusions, phraseology, modes of thought and 
speech, which can be understood either not at all, or 
but imperfectly, without light derived from extrane- 
ous sources; and that the rather because the Hebrews 
were not a literary people, and the aim of the sacred 
penmen was far higher than to achieve intellectual 
reputation. The heathen writers afford very scanty 
materials for illustrating biblical antiquities, so igno- 
rant or prejudiced were they on topics of that kind. 
Indirect information and undesigned testimonies may 
be here and there extracted from their writings, but 
in general they communicate no useful information 
except on geographical and kindred subjects. The 
least barren of them is the earliest prose writer ex- 
tant, Herodotus, who, in his second book and part of 
the third, furnishes snatches of information which 
may be of service, especially in conjunction with the 
light which recent discoveries in Egyptian antiquities 
have so happily thrown on the biblical records (The 
Lgypt of Herodotus, by John Kenrick, M.A. 1841; 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, by Sir 
J. G. Wilkinson, 1837, 1841). 
_ The study of biblical antiquities, viewed as an aid | 
in the interpretation of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, began probably on the return from the Baby- 
lonish exile, when a lengthened past already stretch- 
ed out to the Israelitish nation as they looked back 
toward their origin; and, from the new circumstances 
in which they were placed, and the new modes of | 
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ated, they must have found many things in their sa- 
cred books which were as difficult to be understood as 
they were interesting to their feelings. The ideas, 
views, and observations which thence resulted were 


held, taught, transmitted, and from age to age aug- 


mented by Jewish doctors, whose professed duty was 
the expounding of the law of the fathers; and after 
having passed through many generations by oral com- 
munication, were at length, in the second and some 
subsequent centuries of the Christian era, committed 
to writing. See Taumup. This source of informa- 
tion, as being traditionary in its origin, and disfigured 
by ignorance, preiudice, and superstition, must, to be 
of any service, be used with the greatest care and dis- 
crimination. It seems, however, to have fallen into 
somewhat undue depreciation, but has been success- 
fully employed by recent writers in delineating a pic- 
ture of the age in which our Lord appeared (Das Jahr- 
hundert des Heils, by Gfrorer, Stuttgart, 1838). In 
the first century Josephus wrote two works of une- 
qual merit, on The Jewish War and The Antiquities of 
the Jews, which, notwithstanding some credulity and 
bad faith on the part of the author, afford valuable in- 
formation, particularly in relation to the manners, 
customs, and opiniors of his own times. Had anoth- 
er work of which the writer speaks (preface to the An- 
tiquities) come down to these days, which appears to 
have been a sort of philosophical treatise on the Mo- 
saic laws and institutions, giving probably, after the 
manner of Michaelis in his Mosaisches Recht, the ra- 
tionale of the several observances enjoined, some con- 
siderable light might have been thrown on the an- 
tiquities of the nation, though the known propensity 
of Josephus to the allegorical method of interpreta- 
tion diminishes the regret experienced at its loss. 
The works of Philo, the celebrated Alexandrian teach- 
er, which were also produced in the first century, have 
their value too much abated by his love of the same 
allegorical method ; which he was led to pursue main- 
ly by his desire to bring the mind of the Hebrew na- 
tion into harmony with Oriental, and especially Gre- 
cian systems ef philosophy, of which Philo was a dili- 
gent student and a great admirer. Little advantage 
is to be gained by the study of writers among the 
modern Jews; for, till a very recent period, no sound 
intellectual activity was found among this singular 
and most interesting race. Inspired, however, by the 
spirit of the eighteenth century, Mendelssohn opened 
to his fellow-believers a new era, and introduced a 
manner of thinking and writing which prepared the 
way tor many valuable Jewish productions, and gave 
an impulse to the mind of ‘‘the nation,” the best 
outward results of which are only beginning to be 
seen. 


The study of classical antiquity, which commenced 
at the revival of letters, was not without an influence 
on biblical archeology ; but this branch of knowledge 
is chiefly indebted for its most valuable results to the 
systematic study of the Bible, and the cultivation of 
the long-neglected Hebrew language, which the in-’ 
terests of the Reformation both needed and called 
forth. It was not, however, till within the last cen- 
tury that the intelligent spirit which had been applied 
to the examination of classical antiquity in Germany 
so directed the attention of Oriental scholars to the 
true way of prosecuting and developing a knowledge 
of Hebrew and Christian antiquities as to bring forth 
treatises on the subject which can be regarded as sat- 
isfactory in the present advanced state of general 
scholarship. In no one thing has the mental activity 
of recent times contributed more to the science of bib- 
lical antiquities than by leading well-informed tray- 
ellers to penetrate into eastern countries, especially 
Syria, since, by communicating to the world the fruits 


_of their enterprise, they have been enabled to present 


to no small extent a picture of what these lands and 


thought and action to which they had become habitu-| their inhabitants must have been of old, permanence 
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being one of the chief characteristics of the Oriental | 
mind. From Shaw (Travels in Barbary and the Le- | 
vant) and Harmer (Observations on various Passages of | 
Scripture) down to the valuable work by Prof. Robin- 
son (Biblical Researches in Palestine, 1841, 1856), a nu- 
merous series of publications have been put forth, 
which have contributed to throw very great light on 
Jewish and Christian antiquity. 

The earliest treatise in the English language ex- 
pressly on the subject of Jewish antiquities was writ- 
ten by Th. Godwyn, B.D. (Moses and Aaron, Civil and 
Ecclesiastical Rites used by the Ancient Hebrews ob- 
served, etc. 4to, 1614). This work passed through 


many editions in England; was translated into Latin | 


by J. H. Reiz (1679); furnished with a preface and 
two dissertations by Witsius (1690); was illustrated, 
amended, and enlarged by Hottinger (1710); and 
further annotated on by Carpzovius (1748). In 1724 
—5, Thomas Lewis gave to the public his Origines He- 
bree, or Antiquities of the Hebrew Republic, 4 vols. 8vo, 
which is a very claborate and carefully compiled treat- 
ise, composed of materials drawn from the best author- 
ities, both Jewish and Christian. A work of much 
value, as affording fuller views on some topics, and 
written in an easy style, is a posthumous publication 
by Dr. Jennings, entitled Jewish Antiquities, or a 


Course of Lectures on the three First Books of Godwyn’s | 


Moses and Aaron, London, 1766; edited, with a preface 
of some value, by Philip Furneaux. Fleury’s work 
(Dr. Adam Clarke’s edition) on The Manners of the 
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in Palestine, has left in various works very important 
information respecting the geography, natural his- 
tory, and customs of the country. Most of the fa- 
thers, indeed, furnish, directly or indirectly, valuable 
notices respecting Christian antiquity, and in a body 
constitute the source whence for the most part writ- 
ers and scholars of later ages have drawn their ma- 
teriais. The reader may with advantage consult 
| Some Account of the Writings and Opinions of Clement 
of Alexandria, by John, bishop of Lincoln (1835) ; also, 
Some Account of the Writings and Opinions of’ Justin 
Martyr, by the same (Cambridge, 1829). A useful 
compendium, as giving specimens of the writings, and 
therein views of the opinions, manners, rites, 2nd ob- 
servances of the early Christian Church, may be found 
|in Bibliotheque Choisie des Peres de VEglise Grecque et 
Latine, by M. N.S. Guillon (Paris, 1828). 

For a long period after the revival of learning the 
subject of Christian antiquities received no specific at- 
tention, but was treated more or less summarily in 
general histories of the Church of Christ; as, for in- 
stance, in the great Protestant work, Ecclesiast. /lis- 
toria per aliquot viros in urbe Magdeburg (1559-74); 
and on the part of the Catholics, by Baronius, Annales 
Ecclesiast. a Christo nato ad annum 1198 (Rom. 1558). 
If any exception is to be made to this general state- 
ment, it is on behalf of Roman Catholic writers, whose 
works, however, are too inaccurate and prejudiced to 
be of any great value in these times. The first gen- 
eral treatise on Christian antiquity proceeded from the 


| 


Ancient Israelites, containing an Account of the peculiar 
Customs, Laws, Policy, and Religion of the Israelites, 
offers a pleasing and useful introduction to the study 
of the Old Testament Scriptures. A valuable and (for 
ordinary purposes) complete treatise may be found by 
the English student in Biblical Antiquities, by John 
Jahn, D.D., translated by T. C. Upham (Andover, 
1827, etc.; N. Y. 1858). Those who wish to enter more 
fully into the subject may consult the original, of 
which the foregoing is an abridgment (Bilische Ar- 
chdologie). A carefully compiled and well-written 
work may be found in The Antiquities of the Jews from 
authentic Sources, and their Customs illustrated by Mod- 
ern Travels, by W. Brown, D.D. (2 vols. 8vo, Lond. 
1820). Much important matter is presented in Aca- 
demical Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures and Antiqui- 
ties, by J.G. Palfrey, D.D., LL.D. (2 vols. 8vo, Boston, 
1840). German scholars have produced numerous 


works onthe subject, of which we may mention as | 
worthy of special attention, G. L. Bauer’s Kurzgefusstes 


Lehrbuch der Hebr. Alterthiimer des A.u. N. T. (second 
edition, by E. F. K. Rosenmiiller, Leipsic, 1835); J. 


Mt. A. Scholz’s Handbuch der Bibl. Archiologie (Bonn | 


u. Wien, 1834); De Wette (Lehrbuch der Hebr.-Jiidisch. 
Archiologie, Leips. 1830), translated by Rev. Theodore 
Parker, Bost. //elon’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem may 


serve as a connecting link between Jewish and Chris- | 


tian antiquities, being almost equally useful for both, 
as it presents a picture of Judaism in the century 
which preceded the advent of our Saviour. The Eng- 
lish translation (by the Rey. John Kenrick, M.A.) from 
the German original is accompanied by valuable notes 
and a preface, in which may be found 2 brief outline 
of the sources of biblical archeology. The work is 
conceived and executed in the form of a story or novel, 
and possesses no ordinary interest, independently of 
its high theological value, as affording a living picture 
of the customs, opinions, and laws of the Jewish people. 
In French there is a somewhat similar work by M. de 
Montbron, under the unsuitable title of Hssais sur la 
Littérature des Hébreux (4 tomes, 12mo, Paris, 1819), 


pen of an English divine, Jos. Bingham, Origines Ec- 
| clesiastice, or the Antiquities of the Christian Church 
(London, 1708-22, 10 vols. 8yo); which was translated 
into Latin by Grischow (1738), and into German (1778). 
| The work corresponds in no slight degree to the learn- 
‘ing, care, and time bestowed upon it; but, besides 
being somewhat in the rear of the learning of the day, 
it has its value diminished by the High-Church no- 
tions of the writer, as well as by the strength of his 
prejudices against the Roman Catholics. A useful 
compendium, written in a liberal spirit, and compiled 
chiefly from German sources, has lately been publish- 
ed in English (A Manual of Christian Antiquities, 
by Rey. J. E. Riddle, M.A. Lendon, 1839), in which 
(Preface, § 2, and Appendix H) may be found a con- 
cise but detailed account of the literature of Christian 
‘antiquities. A more complete catalogue of works, em- 
bracing each particular branch, is given in Winer’s 
Handbuch der Theologischen Literatur. Among the 
best Continental treatises on the general subject of 
Christian antiquities may be mentioned those of Au- 
custi, Handbuch d. Christl. Archdol. (Leipzig, 1836-7, 
8 vols. 8vo); Bohmer, De christl.-kirch!. Alterthums- 
Wissenschaft (Bres]. 1836, 8vo); Siecel, Mandluch der 
| christl.-kiichl, Alterthiimer (Leipzig, 1806-7, 3 vols. 
| 8vo).—Kitto, s.v. See ARCHEOLOGY, 
| T[I. Other treatises on Biblical archeology in gen- 
eral: Miller (Giess. 1830); Ugolini (Venet. 1744-69) ; 
| Bellermann (LErf. 1787 and 1812); Ackermann (Wien, 
1826); Schmidt GNeust. 1834). On Hebrew antiqui- 
ties: Iken (Brem. 1732, etc.) ; Wahner (Gott. 1743); 
Warnekros (Weim. 1782, etc.); Faber (Halle, 1773); 
Babor (Weim. 1794, Lpz. 1805); Pareau (Ultraj. 
| 1823); Wait (Cambr. 1825); Hiillmann (Lpz. 1834) ; 
Kalthoff (Mist. 1840). On Christian antiquities : 
Fabricius (Hamb. 1760); Palwotinus (Ven. 1766); 
Blackmore (Lond. 1760); Baumgarten (Hal. 1768) ; 
Simonis (Hal. 1769); Chrysander (Lpz. 1775); Sel- 
vaggi (Neap. 1772); Pellica (Neap. 1777-81); Haag 
(Tiib. 1785) ; Volborth (Gétt. 1789) ; Binterim (Mainz, 
1825-82); Rheinwald (Berl. 1850); Locherer (Frkf. 


| 


in which a number of short tales illustrative of ancient | 
Hebrew usages and opinions are prefaced by a large | 
and elaborate Introduction, and followed by a great | 
number of learned and curious notes, 

Il. Ecclesiastical Antiquities. Among the fathers of | 
the Christian Church, Jerome, who was long resident | 


1832); Minter (Kopenh. 1828); Borsius (Lugd. B. 
1825). For the sowrces of biblical antiquities, see 
ARCHEOLOGY, where also will be given a more de- 
tailed view of the Christian department of the subject. 
Anti-Sabbatarians, those who reject the Sab- 
bath, both Jewish and Christian. See Sapparu. 


ANTITACTA 


Antitactz (q. 4. dyrirakcrai, from dytirdoow, to 
resist), the Antinomian branch of the Gnostics, Gnos- 
ticism regarded matter as absolutely evil, and the body 
as the seat and source of evil. Gnostic morality, 
therefore, consisted in the mortification of the body. 
One class of Gnostic sects tried to attain this end by 
means of rigorous asceticism [see Encratires |, the 
other by wilfully abusing it for debauchery. ‘The lat- 
ter class bore the collective name Antitactaz, as they 
considered the law as not obligatory for them, and in- 
tended to show their contempt of the law, and of the 
Demiurgos, the author of matter, and, consequently, 
of evil, by purposely transgressing the commandments 
of the law. ‘To this class belong the Carpocratians, 
Basilidians, and others. Whether any particular sect 
ever bore the name Antitactz is still controverted.— 
Neander, Ch. Hist.i, 451. See GNosTricisM. 

Antitrinitarians, a general name either applied 
to all who oppose the doctrine of the Trinity (q. v.), 
or, in a more restricted sense, to the opponents of the 
Trinity in the first three centuries of the Christian 
Church and to those of the 16th century. 

I. The Antitrinitarians of the ancient church, before 
the Council of Nice, were generally called Monarchi- 
ans (q.v.). They may be divided into two classes: 
the rationalistic or dynamic, who denied the divinity 
of Christ, regarding him merely as a man filled with 
divine power, and the Patripassians (q. v.), who iden- 
tified the Son with the Father, or admitted at most 
only a modal Trinity. The first class had its repre- 
sentatives even in the Apostolical Church, for Cerin- 
thus (q. v.) taught that the origin of Jesus was merely 
human; and the Ebionites, though differing on some 
doctrinal points, agreed in denying the divinity of 
Christ, one class regarding him as the son of Mary 
and Joseph, while the others, although looking upon 
him as born of the Virgin through the Holy Ghost, 
and acknowledging him to be a superhuman being, 
yet denied his divinity. The Magi (about 170) reject- 
ed the doctrine of the Logos and the Gospel of John. 
Theodotus the Elder, or the Tanner, was excommuni- 
cated about 200 by Bishop Victor, of Rome, for teach- 
ing that Christ was begotten in a miraculous way, but 
otherwise a man, without any superiority to others 
except that of righteousness. From the sect founded 
by him proceeded Theodotus the Younger, or the 
Money-broker, who advocated, but at the same time 
modified the views of the elder Theodotus. He main- 
tained that the ‘‘ Logos’ dwelt in Melchizedek to a 
higher degree than in Christ, and thus became the 
founder of the Melchizedecians. Of greater influence 
than the heretics thus far named was Artemon (q. v.), 
who was also excluded from the Church of Rome for 
maintaining that the established doctrine of the church 
had always been that Christ was only a man, until 
Bishop Zephyrinus, of Rome, had introduced the newer 
doctrine of his divinity. Artemon also admitted the 
superhuman origin of Christ, but denied that he was 
superior to the prophets except by virtue. The most 
important of the representatives of this class of early 
Antitrinitarians is Paul of Samosata, bishop of Anti- 
och, who was deposed for heresy in 269. He main- 
tained that Christ, as a man, was begotten by the Holy 
Ghost; that the ‘‘ Logos’? which then began personal- 
ly to exist dwelt in Christ as a divine power, by the 
use of which he rose above all other men, and became 
participant of divinity, which, therefore, was for him 
a moral, not a natural dignity. 

The first representatives of the second class of the 
early Antitrinitarians was Praxeas (q. v.), a confessor 
in the time of Marcus Aurelius, and a prominent op- 
ponent of the Montanists. He taught that the Father 
himself descended into the Virgin, that he was born 
from her, and suffered, and that he (the Father) him- 
self was Christ; that only in so far as he assumed flesh 
in Jesus he was called Son; that he was not, personally 
or otherwise, different from the Son, ‘‘ but made him- 
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self the Son” (ipse se sibi filium fecit), and that he suf 
fered in the Son (pater compassus est filio). His adhe- 
rents, therefore, were called ‘‘ Patripassians.” Noetus 
(q. v.) of Smyrna, and probably a presbyter of Ephe- 
sus, was excluded about 230 from his church as a Pa- 
tripassian. He denied this charge, and we are not fully 
informed about the peculiar kind of Monarchianism to 
which he was attached. Callistus, bishop of Rome, is 
also said to have belonged to this class. Beryllus 
of Bostra (q. v.) denied that Christ had any personal 
existence before his incarnation, or that there was in 
Christ a divine nature distinct from that of his Father, 
but he conceded that the Godhéad of the Father dwelt 
in the person of Jesus. Under the instruction of Ori- 
gen, he repudiated his views at the Synod of Bostra in 
244. The views of Beryllus were further developed by 
Sabellius (q. v.), a presbyter of Ptolemais (250-260). 
According to him, God is an absolute, undivided unity 
(novac), and the ‘‘ Logos’ is the self-revelation of God 
in the world. The Father reveals himself as God 
when he gives the law, as Son when he becomes man 
in Christ, and as Holy Spirit when he inspires the 
hearts of the believers. 

II. The Middle Ages.—There are few traces of Anti- 
trinitarian doctrines in the church history of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Amalric of Bena, and his disciple, David 
of Dinanto, regarded the names of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost as expressions for three different ages of 
the world. The Paulicians, the Catharists, and some 
other sects, revived, with other Gnostic and Maniche- 
an heresies, also those concerning the Trinity. 

Ill. The Time of the Reformation.—The rationalistic 
element, concealed and suppressed by the Church of 
Rome, came to the surface naturally at the period of 
the Reformation. The Anabaptist attack on practical 
points coincided in time, and partly in the men them- 
selves, with the theoretical attack on the orthodox 
doctrine of the Trinity. To the first Antitrinitarians 
of this period belongs Johannes Denk (died 1528), who 
regarded the ‘‘Logos’’ as the totality of all human 
souls, which received its highest development in Je- 
sus. He denied consistently the pre-existence of the 
Logos, the divinity of Christ, and the Trinity. Hetzer, 
who was executed at Baselin 1529, seems to have been 
a disciple of Denk. Campanus, who died in prison 
at Cleves, was more attached to Arian views. He re- 
garded the relation of the Father to the ‘ Logos” as a 
kind of marital relation, and the Holy Ghost as an 
impersonal emanation from both. The views of Da- 
vid Georgs or Joris, of Delft, in Holland, Were inter- 
mediate between Sabellianism and the Pantheism of 
Amalric of Bena. He regarded God as an undivided 
unity and as impersonal, but as having become man 
in three persons, Moses, Elias, Christ or Moses, Christ, 
David (himself), corresponding to three ages of the 
world, Servetus, who was burned in 1529, sought to 
unite Sabellianism with the teachings of Paul of Sa- 
mosata. God, as undivided unity, is the Father; as 
descending upon the man Jesus, he is the ‘‘ Logos ;” 
Jesus, pervaded by the ‘‘ Logos,” is the Son; God, as . 
the power which penetrates all creatures, and espe- 
cially the human soul, is called the Holy Ghost. Later 
he modified his views, and represented God as the es- 
sence of all things; the Logos as the self-revelation 
of God, and including within himself the ideas of all 
other things; and the Holy Ghost as the self-commu- 
nication of God to the creatures, and as identical with 
the world-soul. All the Antitrinitarians of this period 
thus far mentioned were more or less addicted to a 
pantheistic mysticism, and in their views concerning 
the Trinity agreed more with Sabellius than with 
Arius. One of the first prominent representatives of a 
rationalistic Antitrinitarianism was Gribaldo, a learned 
Italian jurist, who maintained that the Son was an- 
other God of the same nature, but derived from the 
Father. This doctrine of three gods of unequal rank 
was completed by Gentilis, a Calabrian. The adhe- 
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rents of Antitrinitarian views in the Reformed Church 
of Poland were expelled in 1565, and have since been 
known as Unitarians (q. y.). They honored Jesus 
simply as a man, but one who was richly endowed by 
God, and exalted for dominion over the whole world. 
Most of them paid adoration to him. The Unitarians 
were organized as a community, and received a com- 
plete system of doctrine from Faustus Socinus (q. v.), 
who carried out the views first set forth by his uncle, 
Lelius Socinus, an Italian nobleman. The principal 
article of his system was an attempt at an accommoda- 
tion between different parties by the doctrine that, al- 
though Jesus was born a mere man, he was neverthe- 
less without any earthly father, and was wonderfully 
endowed by God; was taken up into heaven, and the 
reward of his life was deified, that he might be a me- 
diator to bring man, alienated from God by sin, to the 
knowledge and grace of God, and that he might reign 
as the king of his people in all periods of time. The 
Freethinkers, Deists, and Rationalists were, of course, 
all Antitrinitarians. In Germany, Seebach and Dip- 
pel were prominent by their opposition to the doctrine 
of the Trinity ; in England, Whiston, Clarke, Lindsey, 
and Priestly. Owing especially to this influence, Uni- 
tarian congregations were organized in England at the 
close of the 18th century. In the United States the 
spreading of Rationalism, especially among the Con- 
gregationalists, led, in 1815, to a formal separation, and 
the organization of a Unitarian denomination. With 
them another religious denomination, who simply call 
themselves Christians, as well as the Universalists, 
and a seceding portion of the Society of Friends (the 
“* Hicksites’’), agree in the distinctive article of their 
faith. Swedenborg substituted for the doctrine of the 
Trinity a threefold revelation of the one God, who was 
obliged to become man that he might give a human 
character to the doctrines of faith, and drive back the 
powers of hell. Several denominations, as the Disci- 
ples, Mennonites, Quakers, and others, without reject- 
ing the divinity of Christ, or explaining his relation to 
the Father, are opposed to the expression Trinity, as 
not being used by the Bible. 

In Germany, Sabellianism has found many admirers 
in the school of speculative theology. Schleiermacher, 
in particular, was of opinion that Sabellianism both 
avoided the difficulties of the church doctrine, which 
he regarded as insoluble, and yet satisfied the nat- 
ural desire of the Christian to attribute to Christ the 
highest predicate without endangering Monotheism 
(Christliche Glaubensichre, 2d ed. ii, 532). Many new 
attempts were made to advocate a Trinitarian idea 
of God in a sense entirely different from that of the 
church doctrine. We refer to them more fully in the 
article Trintry. See Lance, Gesch’chte der Unitarier 
vor der nic. Synode (Leipz. 1831, 8v0); Bock, Historia 
Antitrinitariorum (Keenigsberg, 1774-84, 2 vols. 8vo) ; 
Trechsel, Die Protestant. Antitrin. vor F. Socin (Heidelb. 
1839, 1844, 2 vols. 8v0); Hagenbach, L/ist. of Doctrines, 
i, 131; ii, 210, 328,478; Wallace, Antitrin. Biog. (Lona, 
1850, 3 vols. 8vo); Shedd, Hist. of Doctrines, i, 254 sq. ; 
Schaff, Ch. Hist. 1,287 sq. See CHRISTOLOGY. 


Antitype, that which answers to a type or figure. 
The corresponding Greek word, ayrituroe, occurs 
twice in the New Testament (Heb. ix, 24; 1 Peter iii, 
21), where it is rendered ‘‘figure’”’ (q. v.). <A type, 
in its primary and literal meaning, simply denotes a 
rough draught, or less accurate model, from which a 
more perfect image is made; but in the sacred and 
theological sense of the term, a type may be defined to 
be a symbol of something future and distant, or an ex- 
ample prepared and evidently designed by God to pre- 
figure that future thing. What is thus prefigured is 
called the antitype. See Typr. 

Antoine, NicoLn, an apostate from Christianity 
to Judaism, was born at St. Brieu in 1600, and joined 
early the Reformed Church, <A few years later he ap- 
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plied for admission among the Jews, but in vain. Hay- 
ing returned to Geneva, he became a teacher, and af- 
terward Reformed pastor, at Divonne, where he preach- 
ed only on texts from the Old Testament, rarely men- 
tioning the name of Jesus, and professing strange opin- 
ions about him. He fell for some time into insanity, 
and, having recovered, acknowledged again his faith 
in Judaism. He was accused at Geneva of blasphe- 
my, and burned in 1632.—Pierer, Univ.-Lexikon, s. y. 

Antonia (a frequent Roman name, fem. of ANro- 
Nius), the name of two females mentioned by Josephus. 

1. The mother of Germanicus and Claudius (after- 
ward emperor); she loaned Herod Agrippa money to 
retrieve his credit with Tiberius (Josephus, Ani. xviii, 
6,4). She was a woman of eminent virtue (#, 6). 
She was born about B.C. 36, and lived to see the ac- 
cession of her grandson Caligula (see Smith’s Dict. of 
Class. Ant. s. v.). 
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Coin with the Bust of Antonia. 


2. A daughter of the Emperor Claudius by Petina 
(Josephus, War, ii, 12,7). Nero had her put to death 
on a charge of treason, after her refusal to marry him 
(Suet. Claud. 27; Ner. 35; Tacit. Ann. xii, 2; xiti, 23; 
xv, 53; Dio Cass, ix, 5). 

Antonia (Avtwria, from Antony), a fortress in 
Jerusalem, on the north side of the area of the Tem- 
ple, often mentioned by Josephus in his account of the 
later wars of the Jews. It was originally built by the 
Maccabees, under the name of Baris, and was atter- 
ward rebuilt with great strength and splendor by the 
first Herod (Josephus, Ant. xv,11). In a more par- 
ticular description Josephus states (War, v, 5,8) that 
the fortress stood upon a rock or hill fifty cubits high, 
at the north-west corner of the temple area, above 
which its wall rose to the height of forty cubits. With- 
in it had the extent and appearance of a palace, be- 
ing divided into apartments of every kind, with gal- 
leries and baths, and broad halls or barracks for sol- 
diers; so that, as having every thing necessary with- 
in itself, it seemed a city, while in magnificence it re- 
sembled a palace. At each of the four corners was a 
tower. Three of these were fifty cubits high; but the 
fourth, at the south-east corner, was seventy cubits 
high, and overlooked the whole temple, with its courts. 
The fortress communicated with the northern and west- 
ern porticoes of the temple area, and had flights of 
stairs descending into both, by which the garrison 
could at any time enter the courts of the Temple and 
prevent tumults. On the north it was separated from 
the hill Bezetha by a deep trench, lest it should be ap- 
proachable from that quarter, and the depth of the 
trench added much to the apparent elevation of the 
towers (War, v, 4, 2). 

This fortress is called 7) wapsj3o0d7y in the New 
Testament (Acts xxi, 24, 37), and is the “ castle’’ into 
which Paul was carried from the Temple by the sol- 
diers, from the stairs of which he addressed the people 
collected in the adjacent court (Acts xxi, 31-40). Dr. 
Robinson (Researches, i, 422) conceives that the deep 
and otherwise inexplicable excavation called “the pool 
of Bethesda” was part of the trench below the north 
wall of this fortress; in which case, as he remarks, its 
extent must have been much more considerable than 
has usually been supposed.—Kitto. See JERUSALEM. 

Antonians, 1. A sect of Antinomians in Switzer- 
land, followers of Anton Unternihrer, born a Roman 
Catholic at Entlebuch, 1761, whose mind seems to have 
been unsettled, In 1799 he began to hold meetings, 
and soon after announced himself as the Son of Man, 
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This he tried to demonstrate in the most singular man- 
ner from a number of scriptural passages, from his 
name, and from circumstances of his body and life. 
On Good Friday, 1802, he appeared, with a number of | 
adherents, before the minster of Berne, proclaiming | 
an impending crisis. He also summoned the govern- 
ment of the canton to appear before him. This led to 
his arrest and to an investigation, in consequence of 
which he was sentenced to two years imprisonment. 
As soon as dismissed from the prison, he again held | 
assemblies in the neighborhood of Thun, was again ar- | 
rested, and sentenced (April 4, 1805) to life-long ban- | 
ishment from the canton. He then went to Schlip 
heim in the canton of Lucerne, where he was visited 
by many of his adherents. The government was first 
inclined to treat him as a monomaniac, but subse- | 
quently arrested him, and kept him in prison until his 
death in 1824. Unternihrer published fifteen small 


volumes, several of which were printed secretly. All 
are written in the tone and language of the Bible. He 


combined the passages of the Bible without any regard 
to sense and connection, and justified this arbitrariness 
by saying that the Scriptures were only “ fragments,” 
and that he, as the Man of God, had the mission to put 
these fragments together in the proper way. Of God 
he speaks as a personal being, having all the attributes 
given to him in the Scriptures. Stil], his conception 
is unconsciously pantheistic, inasmuch as he regards 
him merely as a natural being, without the idea of 
concrete holiness, He also accepted the doctrine of | 
the Trinity, but thought himself to be the God who 
became man the second time. Every thing created 
by God, inclusive of man, with all his natural instincts, 
was regarded by him as good; the making of any dis- 
tinction, as between good and evil, he declared to be 
the work of the devil. According to him, the man 
who recognises all such distinctions as opposed to the 
will of God, isredeemed. The redemption cof mankind 
was begun by Christ, and completed by himself (Un- | 
ternihrer). All institutions of church and state, mar- 
riage, property, religious service, sacraments, he de- 
nounced and cursed as distinctions taught by the devil. 
The only religious service he taught consisted in the 
cultivation of love—in particular, sexual love, without 
any restraint or distinction whatever. He found ad- 
herents in several places, and many continued to be- | 
lieve in him even after his death, expecting that his 
spirit would appear again in another form. In Am- 
soldingen, his former place of residence, the sect was 
suppressed in 1805. In Wohlen, near Berne, and sey- | 
eral adjoining communities, a certain Bendicht Schori 
became the centre of the sect. They were summoned 
before the courts in 1830, but dismissed with a moder- 
ate fine, and still exist. Another branch of the sect 
existed in the community of Gsteig, near Interlachen, 
under the leadership of Christ. Michel. The courts 
several times proceeded against this branch (1821, 
1830, and 1840), and in 1841 Michel and others were 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. Traces and 
branches of this sect, it is said, may also still be found 
in the cantons of Lucerne, Aargau, and Zurich. (See 
Zyro, Chr. Michel und seine Anhdnger, in Trechsel’s | 
Beitrage zur Geschichte der Schweiz. reform. Kirche),— 
Herzog, i, 410. 

2. The name of several orders. 
ORDERS OF, 

Antoniewicz, Cuartes Bowaz, a Polish poet 
and pulpit orator, born at Lemberg, Noy. 6, 1£07, died 
at Obra, Nov. 14, 1852. He early distinguished him- 
self as a poct, and took an active part in the Polish 
revolution of 1830, After the death of his wife he en- 
tered, in 1839, the order of Jesuits, and at once ob- 
tained the reputation of being the most distinguished 
among the living Polish pulpit orators. His country- 
men compared him with Lacordaire (q. vy.) and Ven- 
tura (q. v.). He had, in particular, great success as 


See Anrnony, 
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an apostle of temperance. Antoniewicz contributed 
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many poetical and theological articles to Polish jour- 
nals, and also published a number of books, as Sonettes 
(1828), Bielang (1829), Reminiscences of Polsh Convents, 
ete. A biographical sketch of Antoniewicz, in Polish 
(“‘ Reminiscences of the Life and the Writings of Anto- 
niewiez’), was published by the priest Ignaz Polkowski 
(Warsaw, 1861).— Unsere Zeit, viii, 717 sq. 
Antoninus, Tirvs Auretivus Futvius Bosonrvs 


| Prus, a Roman emperor, born Sept. 19, A.D. £6, at a 


villa near Lanuvium (now Civita-Lavinia), and died 
at Lorium (now Castel di-Guido), March 7, 161. He 
was first one of the four administrators of Italy, after- 
ward proconsul of Asia. Adrian having adopted him, 
he became his successor as Roman emperor, and gov- 
ernor from 138 to 161. He showed himself in every 
respect one of the greatest and noblest emperors pa- 
gan Rome ever had. He was just, mild, liberal, a 
supporter of science and art, and averse to carrying on 
war. Under Adrian he saved the lives of many sen- 
ators whose execution had been ordered, and he pre- 
vailed on Adrian himself to desist from committing 
suicide. The Roman empire greatly prospered under 


| his administration, and neighboring nations frequent- 


ly chose him as an umpire of their feuds. From him 
are the celebrated sayings: “I prefer saving one cit- 
izen to slaying a thousand enemies,’’ and ‘‘A prince 
must have no property of his own, but devote every 
thing to the common weal.’”’ He protected the Chris- 
tians when the pagans ascribed several public calami- 
ties, as the inundation of the Tiber, the earthquake in 
Greece, conflagrations, etc., to the wrath of the gods, 
in consequence of the Christians being tolerated. An- 
toninus forbade all towns in Greece, and especially 
Larissa, Thessalonica, and Athens, to persecute the 
Christians. Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. iv, 13) gives a re- 
script of this emperer to the assembly of deputies of 
Asia Minor, ordering even the punishment of such as 
would accuse Christians; but it is doubtful whether 
this decree is genuine.—Capitolinus, Vita Antonini ; 
Wenck, Divus Pius, sive ad leges imp. Tit. Ail. Anton. 
Pii Commentarit (Lips. 1804-1805) ; Gautier de Sibert, 
Vie d’Antonin; Fichstadt, Exercitationes Antoniniane 
(Jen. 1821 sq.); Hofner, De edicto Ant. pro Chris. 
(Argent. 1781); Hegelmaier, Jn edictum Ant. (Tub. 
1776); Wolle, De Cecarcatpovia Antonini (Lips. 1780) ; 
Keuchen, Anton. P. (Amst. 1667); Meermann, zd. 
(Haag, 1807); Beykert, De edicto Ant. P. (Argent. 
1781); Smith’s Dict. of Class. Biog. s. v. 


Antoninus, Marcus Annius Verus AURELIUS. 
See AURELIUS. 


Antoninus, archbishop of Flerence: his real name 
was Antonius, but he was called by the diminutive 
Antoninus on account of his small stature. Born at 
Florence in 1389, he entered at sixteen years of age 
the order of St. Dominic, and soon acquired such a rep- 
utation that, even when yet quite young, he was in- 
trusted with the government of various houses of his 
order, at Cortona, Rome, Naples, Florence, etc., and 
contributed greatly to its reformation. In 1489 he’ 
took part in the Council of Florence. In 1446, Pope 
Eugenius IV appointed him to the archbishopric of 
Florence. He died in 1459, and Pius II granted a 
plenary indulgence of seven years to all persons who 
kissed his body before it was placed inthe tomb! He 
was canonized in 1523. His works are: 1. Summa 
Historialis, seu, Chronicon Tripartitum; from the crea- 


| tion to the year 1459 (Venice, 1481, Basle, 1491, 5 vols. 


fol., and elsewhere) :—2. Summa Theologie moralis, par- 
tibus 4 distincta (Venice, 1477, 4 vols. ; a new edition, 
with very copious notes by Father Mamachi, Venice, 
1751, 4 vols. 4to):—3. Summa Confessional’s (Argent. 
1492, Venice, 1572) :—4. Annotationcs de Donatione Con- 
stantini M.:—5. Trialogus de Discipulis Emmaunticis ; 
with his Life:—6, De Virtutibus hier. His life is given 
by Echard, De Script. Ord. Preedicat. i, 818, and in the 
Acta Sanctorum, vol. i.—Cave, Hist. Lit. anno 1444+. 
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Landon, Eccles. Dictionary, s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Generale, ii, 859. 

Antoninus, a martyr, who is said to have suffered 
either in the fourth or in the seventh century. He 
has been commemorated at Pamiers, France, since the 
eighth century, on the 2d of September.—Landon, Ec- 
cles. Dictionary, i, 431. 

Antoninus, a priest and martyr of Palestine, who 
is said to have been present at Cxsarea with Zebinus 
and Germanus, and, together with them, reproached 
the governor Firmilianus for sacrificing to idols, for 
which they were put to death. This happened under 
Galerius Maximianus. They are commemorated as 
saints in the Roman Church on the 13th of Novem- 
ber.—Ruinart, p. 327; Landon, Lccles. Dictionary, i 
432. 

Antoninus Honorarvs, bishop of Constantina 
or of Cirta, in Africa. He is chiefly known by a let- 
ter of his (A.D. 437) to a Spanish bishop named Arca- 
dius, and three others, banished by Genseric, king of 
the Vandals, because they would not embrace Arian- 
ism. He exhorts them to suffer patiently for the sake 
of Jesus Christ. The letter is short, but written in 
vigorous and even elevated language. It is given in 
Baronius, Annales, A.D. 437, and in the Bibl. Putrum, 
viii, 665.—Cave, Hist. Lit. i, 338; Dupin, ist. Eccl. 
Writers, i, 447; Hoefer, Biog. Générale, ii, 859. 

Antonio, Augustine, of Saragossa, in Aragon, 
son of the vice-chancellor of that kingdom; studied at 
Salamanca, whence he passed into Italy, and made 
himself master of law, ecclesiastical history, languages, 
ete. At twenty-five years of age he published Lmen- 
ditiones et Opiniones Juris Civilis. Paul If made him 
auditor of the Rota; and Julius, his successor, sent 
him as legate into England when Philip of Spain went 
there to marry Queen Mary. He was made succes- 
sively bishop of Alifa in 1456, and Lerida in 1561, and 
lastly, in 1576, archbishop of Tarrazona, which digni- 
ty he held till his death in 1586. Baluze has given a 
list of his works at the end of his Treatise on the Cor- 
rection of Gratian, which is the most considerable of 
his writings.—Dupin, Hist. of Eccl. Writers, iii, 743 ; 
Landon, £ecles. Dict. s. v. 

Antonio, Juan, a Franciscan of Salamanca, ex- 
definitor and ex-guardian of the Franciscan Discal- 
ceats of St. Paul, also censor of the supreme tribunal 
of the Inquisition, and general historian of the entire 
order of Franciscans. He wrote Bibliotheca Minorum 
Discalceatorum (Salaman, 1728, 4to):—Chronicus de 
Franciscanos della Provincia de S. Paulo en Castilla 
(tom. i, Salaman. 1727; tom. ii, Madrid, 1729, fol.) :— 
Bibliotheca Universa Franciscana (3 tom. Mad. 1732). 
—Richard and Giraud, Biblioth. Sucrée, cited by Lan- 
don, s. v. 

Antonio or Corpova, an Observantine monk of 
the order of St. Francis, who was looked upon in his 
time as an oracle in theology. He refused the bish- 
opric of Placenza, which was offered to him, and died 
at Guadalaxara, in New Castile, in 1578, aged ninety- 
three. Among his works are De Potestate Pape (Ven- 
ice, 1579, fol.) ; Comm. in Regul. S. Francisci (Paris, 
1621, 8vo); Queestiones 4 de Detractione, etc, (Alcala, 
1553); Questionarium Theologicum lib. v (Venice, 1604, 
fol.) ; Commentaria in 4 libros Magistri Sent. ; De In- 
du'gentiis (Alcala, 1554); De Conceptione B. Virginis.— 
Landon, eel. Dict. s. v. 

Antonio or Sanra Marta, a Franciscan monk 
and missionary, born at Placentia, Spain, about 1610. 
He went as missionary to the Philippine Islands, 
where he taught theology in the monastery of the Dis- 
calceats. In 1633 he went to China, and was made 
superior of the missionaries of his order in that coun- 
try. For thirty-seven years he labored with great 
zeal, suffering chains and imprisonment. He preach- 
ed first in the province of Fokien, then at Nankin, and 
lastly in Xantting, where he founded a church. He 
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died in 1670. Among the works which he has left 
may be mentioned Relatio Sinensium Sectarum; De 
Controversia Primogenitorum Defunctorum ; Confucis 
Cultus ; An Apology for Christianity, in Chinese; A work 
in Spanish on the Chinese rites (translated into French 
by the Board of Foreign Missions, and printed at Par- 
is, 1701); A Catechism, in Chinese (Canton, 1660); An 
Apology for the Dominican and Franciscan Missionaries 
m China; History of the Venerable Brother Gabriel, of 
Madelaina, and the Seven Discalceat Franciscans, mar- 
tyred in Japan; De modo Evangelisandi regnum Dei in 
Sinico imperio ; Tractatus de Sinarum Conversione ; Re- 
lationes 5 de Conversatione, Progressibus, ac Fructibus 
Missionariorum discalceatorum in Sinensium imperio ; 
and many other works, chiefly relating to the Chinese 
missions.—Landon, /ccl. Dict. s. v. 

Antonio or tHe Hoty Srrrit, a Portuguese 
monk, of the order of Barefooted Carmelites, and a 
famous theologian and preacher, who died bishop of 
Angola, in Upper Ethiopia, in 1667. He left many 
treatises, printed at Lyons, in five vols. fol.—Richard 
and Giraud, Biblioth. Sacrée, cited by Landon, s. v. 

Antonius (a frequent Roman name), the name of 
several men in Josephus. See also ANTONY. 

1. Luctus, third son of Marcus Antonius Creticus, 
and younger brother of Mare Antony, became tribune 
in B.C. 44, and consulin B.C. 41. Upon the death of 
Julius Caesar, he actively supported his brother’s cause 
as triumyir (Dion Cass. xlviii, 5); but in the issue he 
was besieged in Perusia, and forced to surrender, B.C. 
40. He was shortly afterward appointed to the com- 
mand of Iberia, after which we hear no more of him 
(Smith, Dict. of Class. Bog. s. y. Antonius, 14). Cice- 
ro describes him as infamous (Phil. iii, 12; v, 7, 11; 
xii, 8, etc.), but with exaggeration (Drumann, Gesch. 
Roms, p. 527). His decree as ‘‘ Roman vice-queestor 
and vice-pretor’’ to the Sardians in favor of the Jews 
is recited by Josephus (Ant. xiv, 10, 17). 


Coin with the heads of Lucius and Mare Antony. 


2. Marcus (surnamed Primus), a native of Tolosa, 
in Gaul, received in his boyhood the epithet of Beko, 
i. e. in Gallic a cock’s beak (Suetonius, Vitel/, 18 ; Mar- 
tial, ix, 10).. He afterward went to Rome, and rose to 
the dignity of senator; but, having been degraded for 
forgery, he was banished (Tacit. Ann. xiv, 40). After 
the death of Nero (A.D 68), he was restored to his for- 
mer rank by Galba, and appointed to the command 
of the seventh legion in Pannonia. When the for- 


!tunes of Vitellius began to fail (A.D. 68), Antonius 


was one of the first generals of Europe to declare in 


| favor of Vespasian, to whom he subsequently rendered 


the most important military services (Smith’s Dict. 
of Class. Biog. s. v. Primus). His dispossession of the 
forces of Vitellius from Rome is related hy Josephus 
(War, iv, 11,2and3). His haughty behavior in con- 
sequence, however, appears thenceforth to have left 
him in comparative obscurity (Tacit. His/. ii, 86; Dio 
Cass. xv, 9-18). 

3. A captain of the Roman garrison at Ascalon, at- 
tacked by the Jews in the beginning of the final strug- 
gle (Joseph. War, iii, 2,1). It is uncertain whether 
he was the same with the centurion who lost his life 
during the siege of Jotapata by the treachery of one 
of the Jews who had fled into the neighboring caves 
(0b. iii, 7, 35). 

Antonius, St. 

Antonius De Domints. See Domrnts. 

Antonius Dr Roseiuis. See AnrHony. 


Antonius or Papua. See ANTHONY. 


See ANTHONY. 
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Antonius, OrpERS or. See Anrnony, S7t., OR- 
DERS OF. 

Antonius, a martyr of the 14th century, who, with 
his brother, abandoned Paganism for Christianity in 
Lithuania. The grand-duke Olgar made vain efforts 
to induce the brothers to abjure Christianity, and final- 
ly ordered them to be tortured and hung. They are 
celebrated as martyrs in the Roman Church April 
14.—Acta Sanctorum, April 14; Hoefer, Biog. Géné- 
rile, ii, 823. 

Antonius Margarita. See Marcarira. 


Antonius Melissa, a Greek monk toward the 
end of the eighth century (?). He made a collection 
(something after the manner of Stobeus) of passages 
from the classics and from the church fathers, ranging 
the materials under seventy-six titles. It was first 
printed by Gesner (Zirich, 1546, fol.), and is given 
also at the end of Stobeeus (Francf. 1581), and also in 
the Bibliotheca Patrum, t. v.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Ge- 
nerale, i, 823. 

Antonius Nebrissensis. 
LEBRIJA. 

Antonius or Anton, PAut, a German theoiogi- 
an, born at Hirschfeldt in 1661. He became professor 
at Halle, and was for many years the friend and co- 
laborer of Francke (q. v.) in the revival of religion 
known as Pietism. He died at Halle in1730. Among 
his writings are De sacris processionibus gentilium (Leip- 
zie, 1684, 4to):—Concilit Tridentini doctrina publica 
(Halle, 1697, 8vo, and often) :—Llementa Homiletica 
(Halle, 1700, 8vo):—other writings of his are named 
in Walch, Bibliotheca, iiHoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale, ii, 834. 

Antony, Marc (properly Marcus Antonius), 
the triumyir, son of M. Antonius Creticus and Julia, 
the sister of Julius Cesar, was born apparently B.C. 
83, for he was chosen consul as early as B.C. 64. His 
father dying while he was yet young, and his mother 
marrying again, he was left in his youth to all sorts 
of dissipation, and early became distinguished for 
profligacy, which continually afterward involved him 
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Coin of Antony, struck at Antioch. 


in want and danger. To escape from his creditors, 
he served in the army in Syria under Gabinius, where 
he acquired a reputation for intrepidity (Josephus, 
Ant. xiv, 5,3; War, i, 8,5). He took part in the 
campaigns against Aristobulus in Palestine (B.C. 57, 
56), and also in the restoration of Ptolemy Auletes to 
Egypt (in B.C. 55). In the following year he fol- 
lowed J. Cesar into Gaul, through whose influence 
he was elected questor in B.C. 52, and whose legate 
he became during the contest with the party of Pom- 
pey (B.C. 49-47), On the murder of Cesar, Antony 
was left in supreme power, but a rival soon appeared 
in the young Octavianus, with whom, after a defeat 
in battle, he at length formed the first triumvirate, in 
connection with Lepidus, the chief in command of the 
consular troops, B.C. 43, the death of Cicero being 
one of the terms of the compact. Antony now vigor- 
ously prosecuted the war against the opponents of the 
late dictator Casar, and defeated Brutus and Cassius 
in a pitched battle at Pharsalia, B.C. 42. Then, after 
an interval spent in Rome, he passed over to Asia, in 
order to procure funds for paying his troops, and in 
Egypt he became enamored of the famous Cleopatra 
(q. v.), and, neglecting his affairs in dalliance with 
her, at last became involved in inextricable reverses 
which terminated in the disastrous battle of Actium, 
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B.C. 81, by which Octavianus became master of~ 
Egypt. Antony fled to Alexandria, and when Oc- 
tavianus appeared before the place, he committed 
suicide, B.C. 30 (Smith’s Dict. of Class. Ant. s. v.). 
Several of the events in the later part of his career 
are referred to by Josephus (Ant. xiv, 13, 1; War, i, 
16, 4), who speaks in detail of his connection with 
Herod (Ant. xiv, 13-xv, 4), and recites his decrees to 
various countries in favor of the Jews (Ant. xiv, 10, 
9 and 10). See Herop tue Grear. Plutarch wrote 
a Life of Antony. See Liddell’s Hist. of Rome, p. 674- 


729. 


Coin of Antony, with Symbols of the worship of Bacchus and 
Venus. 

Antothi’jah (Heb. Anthothiyah’, mans 
menroy, answers from Jehovah; Sept. “AvaSwSia 
vy. ¥. AvaSwg), a descendant of Shashak, a chief Ben- 
jaminite of Jerusalem (1 Chron. viii, 24). B.C. appar- 
ently ante 536. 

An’tothite, the rendering in the Auth. Vers. in 
two passages (1 Chron. xi, 28; xiii, 3) of the name 
more properly, or at least more analogically, Angli- 
cized ANATHOTHITE, i. e. an inhabitant of Anathoth 
(q. v.). It is observable that while the city is inva- 
riably written Anath th’ ninsy, Josh. xxi, 18; 1 
Chron. vi, 60 [45]; vii, 8; Ezra ii, 23; Neh. vii, 27; 
x, 19 [20]; xi, 82; Isa. x, 30; Jer. 1,1; x1, 21, 23; 
xxii, 8; with the art., minis, as a var. read. in Jer. 
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xxii, 7; ‘‘defectively,” mn22, in 1 Kings ii, 26, as a 
var. read. in Jer. xxii, 9; Sept. ’AvaSws [v. r. NaSad 
in 1 Chron. vii, 8]; Vulg. Axathoth, but Anathot in 
Neh. vii, 27), the derivative is written very various- 
ly as follows: 2 Sam. xxiii, 27, Heb. Annethothi’, 
smhas, Sept. AvwSiryc, Vulg. de Anathoth, Auth. 
Vers. ‘‘ Anethothite ;” 1 Chron. xi, 28, Anthothi’, 
MIMI, AvaSwi, Anathotites, “‘Antothite ;” 1 Chron. 
xii, 8, Anthothi’, "MPIS, AvaSwSi, Anatothites, “ An- 
tothite ;” 1 Chron, xxvii, 12, An‘hothi’, "MIPIp livers 
Antothi’, "Oim22], 2 “AvaSaS, Anathothites, “ Ane- 
tothite;” Jer. xxix, 27, Annethothi’, "MADD, 2 
Sw, Anathothites, of Anathoth.” ‘ 

A’nub (Heb. Anub’, D423, bound together; Sept. 
"EvvoB v. r.’Evw), the first named of the two or 
three sons of Coz of the tribe of Judah (1 Chron. iy, 
8). B.C. post 1618. 

Anibis (“AvovBic, derivation unknown), the 
name of an Egyptian deity, who had a 
temple in Rome, where Mundus, by 
personating the god, through the con- 
trivance of a freed-woman and the col- 
lusion of the priests, secured the grati- 
fication of his passion for Paulina, a 
chaste matron (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 3, 
3). His worship in Egypt is referred to 
by Herodotus (ii, 66), and was widely 
disseminated during the Roman Em- 
pire (Appian, Bell. Civ. iv, 47; Apul. 
Met. xi, 262; Lamprid. Commod. 9 ; 
Spartian, Pescenn. Nig. 6; Anton. Ca- 
rac. 9). He appears to have been 
adored under the figure of a dog-head- _ 
ed man, a myth of which the ancients 
give various interpretations (see Smith’s 
Dict. of Class. Antig. s. v.). In the: 


*Ava- 


Image of Anu- 
bis. 


ANUS 
temples of Egypt he is represented as the guard of 
other gods, particularly the attendant of Osiris and 
Isis, occupying, in accordance with the form under 
which he is symbolized, the space in front of the tem- 
ple (Strabo, xvii, p. 805; Stat. Sylv. iii, 2,12). For 
his rites, see Jablonsky, Panth. 4g. v, 1, § 12 etc.; 
Champollion (Le Jeune), Panthéon Egypt. (Par. 1823) ; 
Pritchard, Egyptian Mythology. See Nrpuaz. 

A’‘nus (ArmovS v.r.’Avvoic), one of the Levites 
who expounded the law read by Ezra (1 Esdr. ix, 48) ; 
evidently the Bani of the genuine text (Neh. viii, 7). 

Anvil (035, pa’- 
am, so called from be- 
ing beaten, Isa. xli, 7; 
elsewhere a ‘step,” 
Heitelovanre gy Si nnsakay”? 
etc.; dkuwy, Ecclus. 
XXXViii, 28), the uten- 
sil employed apparent- 
ly among the Hebrews, 
as with other na- 
tions, by blacksmiths 
for hammering upon. 
See Murat; Smiry; 
Tron. 

Apa’mé (Azrdun, 
appar. from d7apaw, 
to cut off), the name 
given in the Apocry- 
pha @ Esdr. iv, 29) 
and by Josephus (Ant. xi, 3, 5) as that of a con- 
cubine of Darius (Hystaspis), of whom he was very 
fond, being the daughter of one of his nobles (Rabsa- 
ses [? Rab-saris] Themasius, or ‘‘ the admirable Bar- 
tacus”). Apama was the name of the wives of sev- 
eral of the Seleucid kings (see Smith’s Dict. of Class. 
Biog. s. v.), but none of this name are assigned in his- 
tory to Darius. 

Apaméa (Amdpea, so called from Apame, q. v.), 
the name of several cities of antiquity (see Smith’s 
Dict. of Class. Geog. s. v.), none of which are men- 
tioned in Scripture, though two of them are of inter- 
est in sacred literature. 

1. ApAM®BA oF SyrtA, a large city in the valley 
of the Orontes, and capital of the province of Apa- 
mene (Steph. Byz. s. v.; Ptol. v, 15, § 19; Festus 
Avienus, v, 1083; Anton. Itin.). It was fortified and 
enlarged by Seleucus Nicator, who named it after his 
wife Apama (not his mother, see Strabo, xvi, p. 752), 
although it also bore the Greek name Pella. The 
fortress was placed on a hill, the windings of the 
Orontes giving it a peninsular form; hence its other 
name, the Chersonese (Xeppdvynaoc). Seleucus had a 
large commissariat there for his cavalry, and the pre- 
tender Trypho made it the basis of his operations. 
Josephus relates (Ant. xiv, 3, 2) that Pompey, in 
marching south from his winter quarters, probably at 
or near Antioch, razed Apamea. In the revolt of Syr- 
ia under Bassus it held out for three years, until the 
arrival of Cassius, B.C. 46 (Dio Cass. xlvii, 26-28 ; 
Joseph. War, i, 10, 10). During the Crusades it 
was a flourishing and important place under the Ara- 
bic name of Famieh, and was occupied by Tancred 
(Wilken, Gesch. d. Kreuzz. ti, 474; Abulfeda, Tab. Syr. 
p. 114, 157). Niebuhr heard that the site was now 
called Kulat ed-Mudik (Reise, iii, 97), and Burckhardt 
found a castle of this name not far from the lake El- 
Takah, which he fixes as the location of Apamea 
(Trav. p. 138). The enormous and highly ornament- 
al ruins still standing are probably remains of the 
temples of which Sozomen speaks (vii, 15); besides 
the castle on the hill, a part of the town is found in 
the plain. The adjacent lake is full of the celebrated 
black fish. 

2. APAMEA C1poTus (1) Ky3wroc), a town of Phryg- 
fa, built near Celene by Antiochus Soter, and named 


ec a 
Vulcan forging a Thunder- bolt. 
From an antique Roman Gem. 
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after his mother Apama. Strabo says it lay at the 
head of the Marsyas, which ran through the town to 
join the Mxander (Groskurd, Strabo, ii, 531), form- 
ing the Catarrhactes described by Herodotus (vii, 26). 
The site has been fixed at the modern Denair (Arun- 
dell, Discoveries, i, 201), corresponding to the ancient 
descriptions (Hamilton, Researches, ii, 499), which have 
been collected by Leake (Asia Minor, p. 156 sq.). 
Notwithstanding its frequent earthquakes, Apamea 
continued to flourish during the Roman Empire, and 
its bishops are recorded in the early Christian coun- 
cils, the Gospel having probably been introduced there 
by Paul during his visits through Phrygia (q. v.). 
The epithet Cibotus has been conjectured to have 
been derived from the fact that the city was the empo- 
rium of the region (see Pliny, v, 29), for xiBwrde 
signifies a chest or coffer; but, according to others, it 
is connected with the position of Noah’s ark after the 
Flood, a hypothesis which, however untenable on gen- 
eral grounds, is supported by some singular coinci- 
dences. The Sibylline verses place the mountains of 
Ararat, where the ark rested, on the confines of Phryg- 
ia, at the sources of the Marsyas. On a medal struck 
in honor of Hadrian is the figure of a man, represent- 
ing the river Marsyas, with this inscription, AITA- 
MEON KIBOTOY MAPSSIA—a medal of the Apa- 
means—the ark and the river Marsyas. That this was 
one of the commemorative notices of the ark and of 
the Deluge there is little doubt ; but only in the sense 
that traditionary memorials of the ark were here very 
ancient. There are several other medals of Apamea 
extant, on which are represented an ark, with a man 
in it receiving the dove, which is flying to him; and 
part of their inscription is the word Non; but either 
this should be read No, an abridgment of ‘‘ Neoko- 
ron,” or it is the end of a word, AILAM EQN, or (some 
of) the medals are spurious, which has been suspect- 


Medal of Apamea Cibotus. 


ed. Still, as they are from different dies, yet all re- 
ferring to Apamea, it seems that their authors had a 
knowledge of the tradition of commemoration respect- 
ing the ark preserved in this city. See Ark. Many 
more such commemorations of an event so greatly 
affecting mankind were no doubt maintained for 
many ages, though we are now under great difficulties 
in tracingthem. In fact, many cities boasted of these 
memorials, and referred to them as proofs of their an- 
tiquity. See ARARAT. 

Apathy (ardSaa, want of feeling) or affectuum 
vacuitas, a term formerly used to denote the entire ex- 
tinction of the vicious passions, so that not the small- 
est movement of them is felt. It implies the utter 
rooting out of concupiscence, and the annihilation of 
all sin within. This was a favorite doctrine with the 
Stoics ; and some of the fathers, as St. Clement of Al- 
exandria, St. Macarius, and others, have used expres- 
sions which, at first sight, seem to imply that they had 
themselves attained to this state; but, in fact, they 
mean only that a perfect Christian keeps all his pas- 
sions and desires in perfect subjection, so that they 
have not in any degree the mastery over him. The 
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doctrine of apathy, in its strictest sense, is at variance | mals from Ophir. Now nei- 
with Holy Scripture and experience. The term apa-, ther peacocks nor pheasants 


thy is also used in a limited sense, to signify a 


tempt for worldly things.—Landon, Eccl. Dict. s. v. 


Ape 5p, koph), an animal of the monkey tribe 
mentioned in 1 Kings x, 22, and in the parallel pas- 
sage in 2 Chron. ix, 21, among the merchandise 
brought by the fleets of Solomon and Hiram once in 
every three years. 
minxoc, which is equivalent to the Latin simia. The 
Greeks have the word «)So¢, or Kijoc, for a long- 
tailed species of monkey (Aristot. Hist. Anim. ii, 8, 9), 
and Pliny (viii, 19, 28) uses ecphus. Both Greeks 
and Hebrews received the word, with the animal, 
from India, for the ape, both in Sansc, and Malabar, 
is called khapi—swift, active. 
man A jfe, the Anglo-Saxon apa, and the English ape. 
The name, under these modifications, designates the 
Simiade, including, no doubt, species of Cercopithecus, 
Macacus, and Cynocephalus, or Guenons, apes and 
baboons; that is, all the animals of the quadrumanous 
order known to the Hebrews, Arabs, Egyptians, and 
the classical writers. Accordingly, we find Pliny and 
Solinus speaking of Ethiopian Cephi exhibited at 
Rome; and in the upper part of the celebrated Pra- 
nestine mosaic representing the inundation of the Nile 
(see Shaw’s Travels, p. 423, 2d ed. 4to) figures of Simia- 
dz occur in the region which indicates Nubia; among 
others, one in a tree, with the name KHIIIEN beside 


Monkey. From the Preenestine Mosaic. 


it, which may be taken for a Cercopithecus of the 
Guenon group. But in the triumphal procession of 
Thothmes III at Thebes nations from the interior of 
Africa, probably from Nubia, bear curiosities and trib- 
utes, among which the camelopardalis or giraffe and 
six quadrumana may be obseryed. The Cephs of 


Baboons. 


From the Egyptian Monuments. 


Ethiopia are described and figured in Ludolfi Historia 
Aithiopica, i, 10, § 52-64. They are represented as 
tailless animals, climbing rocks, eating worms and 
ants, and protecting themselves from the attack of 
lions by casting sand into their eyes. Apes also occur 
in the lately discovered Assyrian sculptures, both in 
bass-reliefs on slabs (Layard, Ninevch, i, 118), and of 
various species on an obelisk at Nimroud (ib. ii, 330). 
The Koph of Scripture, named only twice (1 Kings x, 
22; 2 Chron. ix, 21), is in both cases associated with 
DDIM, tokiyim, rendered ‘‘peacocks.’? The fleet of 
Solomon is said to have brought these two kinds of ani- 


Hence also the Ger-| 


| 


con- are indigenous in Africa; 


| 


| 
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The Sept. renders the word by | that koph denotes none of the 


,/nerically in some instances 
‘though the species were not 


! account identical. 
‘natural history of the ape 


they belong to India and the 
mountains of high Asia, and 
therefore the version ‘ pea- 
cocks,” if correct, would de- 
cide, without doubt, not only 


Simiade above noticed, but 
also that the fleet of Tarshish 
visited India or the Austral- = 
asianislands. For these rea- 
sons we conclude that the 
Hebrew koph, and names of 
same root, were, by the na- 
tions in question, used ge- 


and specifically in others, 


Monkeys as Tribute. From 
the Assyrian Monuments. 


thereby defined, nor on that 
For the 


family, see the Penny Cyclopedia, s. v. For some at- 
tempts to identify the various kinds of quadrumana 
which were known to the ancients, see Lichtenstein’s 
Commentatio philologica de Simiarum quotquot veteribus 
innotucrunt formis (Hamb. 1791), and Tyson’s Homo 
sylvestris, or the Anatomy of a Pigmie (Lond. 1699), to 
which he has added a philosophical essay concerning 
the Cynocephali, the Satyrs, and Sphinges of the an- 
cients. Aristotle (De Anim. Hist. ii, 5, ed. Schneider) 
appears to divide the quadrumana order of mammalia 
into three tribes, which he characterizes by the names 
rlOnxot, KHBot, and Kuvoxéparor. The ancients were 
acquainted with several kinds of tailed and tailless 
apes (Plin. Hist. Nat. viii, 80; xi, 100; lian, Anim. 
xvii, 25), and obtained them from Ethicpia (Plin. ué 
sup.) and India (Ctes. in Phot. Cod. 1xxii, p. 66; ar 
rian, Ind. 15; Ailian, Anim. xvii, 25, 39; Philostr. 
Apoll. iii, 4), but in Mauritania they were domesti- 
cated (Strabo, xvii, 827), as now in Arabia Felix (Nie- 
buhr, Bed. p. 167). 

Some species of baboon may be denoted by the term 
Ow, shedim’, or demons (“devils”) in Deut. x xxii, 
17; Psa. evi, 87; and perhaps by the D™253, 
or hairy ones (goats, ‘‘satyrs’’) of the desert (Isa. xiii, 
21; xxxiv, 14), since these animals (see Rich’s Bab- 


scirim’, 


|ylon, p. 80) are still found in the ruins of the Meso- 


potamian plains, uncer the name Sei Assad (see gen- 
erally Bochart, HWtercz. ii, 298 sq.). It is some con- 
firmation of this last interpretation that the Egyptians 
are said to have worshipped apes, and they are still 
adored in many places in India. See Satyr. 

Apel, Joun, a German theologian of the 16th cen- 
tury, was born at Nuremberg in 1486. After having 
studied theology at the university of Wittenberg, he 
became canon at Wirzburg, where he married a nun, 
in consequence of which he was expelled, Iie was 
one of the most zealous adherents of Luther, and ea- 
gerly labored for the spreading of the Reformation. 
He died in 1540 at Nuremberg, where he had been, 
during the last years of his life, jurist of the republic 
and councillor of the elector of Brandenburg. He 
wrote, among other works, Defensio pro suo conjugic 
cum prefat. Lutheri (Wittenb. 1523, 4to); Brachylogus 
juris civilis, sive corpus legum: a work long ascribed 
to the Emperor Justinian.—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, ii, 
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Apelleans, followers of APELLES, q. v. 

Arel’les (‘Ave\Xjje, from the Lat. appello, to call), 
a Christian at Rome, whom Paul salutes in his epistle 
to the church there (Rom. xvi, 10), and calls ‘‘ap- 
proved in Christ,” i. e. an approved Christian, A.D. 
55. Origen doubts whether he may not have been 
the same person with Apollos; but this is far from 
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likely. See Apottos. According to the old Church 
traditions, Apelles was one of the seventy disciples, 
and bishop either of Smyrna or Heracleia (EZpiph. 
Cont. Heres. p. 20; Fabricii Lux Evangelii, p. 115, 116, 
etc.). The Greeks observe his festival on Oct. 31. 
The name itself is notable from Horace’s ‘‘ Credat Ju- 
deeus Apella, non ego” (Sat. i, 5), by which he less 
probably means a superstitious Jew in general, as 
many think, than a particular Jew of that name well 
known at Rome.—Kitto, s. v. 


Apelies, surnamed, from his length of life, Senez, 
a heretic, and disciple of Marcion, who, having been 
falsely charged with the seduction of a young girl of 
Alexandria named Philumene, set up a school of his 
own, and became a critic of his former master. He 
taught that the Lord, when descending from heaven, 
formed to himself a body of particles of air, which he 
allowed to resolve itself into air again as he ascended. 
He taught that there was one God, the Creator of all 
things, who, when he had created the bad angels, in- 
trusted to one of them the formation of the world. 
He denied the resurrection of the flesh, and repudiated 
the law and the prophets.—Cave, Hist. Lit. anno 188 ; 
Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. vy, 13; Mosheim, Comm. i, 487, 
488 ; Lardner, Works, viii, 539 sq.; Landon, s. v. 

Aphiaca (rd "Agaka, according to the ancients, 
from the Heb, PDN, aphak’, to embrace, with refer- 
ence to the loves of Venus and Adonis, Htymol. Mag. 
s. v.; see Movers, Phdn. i, 192), a town of Cele-Syria, 
midway between Heliopolis and Byblus (Zosim. //ist. 
i, 58), a position, as Reland thinks (Palest. p. 315), 
not inconsistent with the other notices of the place as 
being situated on Lebanon. It was notorious for its 
temple of Venus, where all the abominations of an 
impure idolatry were practised to such a degree that 
Constantine destroyed it (Euseb. Vit. Const. iii, 55; 
Sozomen, //st. Eccl. i, 5). Near it was a lake cele- 
brated for certain marvellous properties (Seneca, 
Quest. Nat. iii, 25). It has been regarded as identi- 
cal with the ApuEk (q. v.) of Josh. xix, 30, and the 
Aphik of Judg.i, 31. Seetzen first observed the prob- 
able coincidence of Aphaca with the present Afka, a 
village of the region indicated, and containing ruins 
(Reisen, i, 245), which have since been described by 
Thomson (in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1838, p. 5). The 
lake has been identified with that now called Limun, 
three hours distant (Burckhardt, Travels, p. 25), but 
Robinson thinks it is rather the neighboring spring 
(ew ed. of Researches, iii, 607). 

Apher’ema (Agaweua in the Apocrypha) or 
Apherima (Ageoeyica in Josephus), one of the three 
‘“‘ sovernments” (7djvouc) added to Juda from Sama- 
ria (and Galilee, 1 Mace. x, 30) by Demetrius Soter, 
and confirmed by Nicanor (1 Mace. xi, 34; comp. Jo- 
seph. Ant. xiii, 4, 9; and see Reland, Palest. p. 178). 
It is probably the same as the Epnranti of the New 
Test. (John xi, 54) and the Opuran (q. v.) of the Old, 

Aphar’sachites (Chald. Apharsekaye’, NIDOIDN; 
Sept. Adaocayaiot, Ezra v, 6; vi, 6) or Aphar’sath- 
chites (Chald. Apharsathkaye’, RIQMHOIDN ; Sept. 
*AgapcaPayaior, Ezra iv, 9), the name of the nation 
(or one of the nations) to which belonged one portion 
of the colonists whom the Assyrian king planted in 
Samaria, in place of the expatriated northern tribes, 
and who violently opposed the Jews in rebuilding 
Jerusalem. Schulthess (Parad. p. 362) identifies the 
‘« Apharsachites” with the Persian, or rather Median 
Parataceni of Greek geography (Strabo xi, 522; xv. 
732: Herod. i, 101; Plin. xvi, 29), the A being pros- 
thetic (as in Strabo, xy, 764, Mardi and Amardi are 
interchanged). They, together with the Apharsites 
(q. v.), for whose name this would seem only another 
form, appear to have been some foreign tribe of East- 
ern Asia, conquered by the Assyrians, and removed 
(according to well-known usage, see 2 Kings xviii, 32 
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sq.) to another region for security and political exten- 
sion. Ewald (/sr. Gesch. iii, 375), following Gesenius, 
regards the name as only another for the Persians 
themselves, adopted out of hostility to the Jews (ib. p. 
120), and in a three-fold form to enhance their own 
importance. 


Aphar’sites (Chald. Apharsaye’, NITOTDN ; Sept. 
‘Agvaooaior), the name of a tribe removed along with 
the Apharsachites (q. v.) to Samaria by the king of 
Assyria, and forming one of the opponents of the Jews 
after the captivity (Ezra iv, 9). Hiller (Onomast.) re- 
gards them as the Parrhasii, a tribe of Eastern Media, 
and Gesenius (Thes. Heb. p. 143) thinks they are the 
Persians, to whose name theirs certainly bears a much 
greater affinity, especially in the prolonged form of 
the latter found in Dan. vi, 29 (Chald. Parsaya’, 
7075). The pfesence of the proper name of the 
Persians in Ezrai, 1; iv, 3, must throw some doubt 
upon Gesenius’ conjecture ; but it is very possible that 
the local name of the tribe may have undergone altera- 
tion, while the official and general name was correctly 
given. 


A’phek (Heb. Apheh’, PEN, prob. strength ; with 
Mm directive, Josh. xiii, 4; 1 Kings xx, 26; 1 Sam. 
xxix, 1; hence not to be confounded with ApHEKAm), 
the name of at least three cities (Schwarz, Pulest. 
p- 90). 

1. (Sept. "Adaca and ’Adna.) A city of the tribe 
of Asher (Josh. xix, 30), apparently near Phenicia 
(Josh. xiii, 4), doubtless the same with Apuik (q. v.), 
which the Israelites were unable to capture from the 
Canaanites (Judg. i, 31). This has been thought (see 
J. D. Michaelis, Supplem. p. 114; Rosenmiiller, Al- 
therth. II, ii, 96; Gesenius, Thes. Heb. i, 140; Raumer, 
Palist. p. 120, and others) to be the same place with 
the Aphaca (“Agaka) which Eusebius (Constant. iii, 
55) and Sozomen (//ist. ii, 5) place in Lebanon, on the 
river Adonis (Zozim. i, 58), where there was a famous 
temple of Venus (Theophanes, Chron. p. 18). A vil- 
lage called Afka is still found in Lebanon, situated at 
the bottom of a valley, and probably marks the site of 
this latter place (Burckhardt, p. 25; Richter, p. 107). 
It is situated in the south-east bank of the great basin 
of Akurah, where are the sources of the Nahr Ibrahim, 
the Adonis of the ancients, and in an amphitheatre of 
verdant beauty. Here a fine fountain bursts forth in 
cascades from a cavern; and directly in front of these 
are the shapeless ruins of a large templc—that of the 
Venus of Aphaca, still containing massive columns 
of syenite granite (Bibliotheca Sacra, 1853, p. 150). 
(For the history and description of this place, see 
Robinson’s Bibl. Res. new ed. iii, G04 sq.) But Re- 
land (Palest. p. 572) correctly observes that this place 
is situated too far north to have been included within 
the bounds of the twelve tribes (see Keil, Comment. on 
Josh. xix, 30). It is possible, nevertheless, that the 
Aphek of Josh. xiii, 4, is identical with this Apheca in 
Lebanon (Schwarz, Palest. p. 63, 90), and this may, 
perhaps, be the Canaanitish royal city mentioned in 
Josh, xii, 18; but even this is doubtful, and it cannot 
have been the city in the tribe of Asher near Rehob 
(Josh. xix, 80; Judg. i, 31). From this last cireum- 
stance Schwarz thinks (Palest. p. 194) that the Aphek 
in question may be the En-/’t (which he says is also 
called En-Fik) three miles south-west of Banias (see 
Zimmermann’s Jap); but this is beyond the bounds 
of Asher, and the Rehob of that tribe is probably dif- 
ferent from the Syrian city of the same name. See 
Renos. Kiepert (in his last Wandkarte von Pald- 
stint, 1857) gives this Aphek a conjectural location 
south-east of Accho, apparently at Tell Kison (Robin- 
son’s Researches, new ed. iii, 103). See ArHAca. 

2. (Sept. ’Agéx.) A city in the tribe of Issachar, 
not far from Jezreel, where the Philistines twice en- 
camped before battles with the Israclites 1 Sam. iv, 
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1; xxix, 1; comp. xxviii, 4). Either this or the pre- 
ceding, but most probably this, was the Aphek (Sept. 
"Agaxd) mentioned in Josh. xii, 18, as a royal city of 
the Canaanites. Reland (Palest. p. 572) and others 
(e. g. Schwarz, Palest. p. 136) assume that the Aphek 
of 1 Sam. iv, 1, must have been in the tribe of Judah, 
because presumed to be near Mizpeh (comp. 1 Sam. 
vii, 12); but this is unnecessary. See APHEKAH. 
Josephus calls it Apheca CAgexad, Ant. y, 11, 1; viii, 
14, 4). Eusebius (Onomast. “Agso) places it in the 
vicinity of Endor. Schwarz (Palest. p. 168), con- 
founding this Aphek with that of 1 Kings xx, 26, 
seeks it in the village of /uknah, two miles east of 
En-Gannim; but this is beyond the territory of Issa- 
char. Kiepert (Wandkurte von Paldst. 1856) locates 
it between the river Kishon and Shunem, apparently 
at Hl-Afuleh, where the Crusaders placed it (Van de 
Velde, Memoir, p. 286), or, rather, at the neighboring 
El-Fulch, a ruined village (Robinson’s Lesearches, iii, 
163, 176, 181). 

3. (Sept. ’Adexd.) A town near which Benhadad 
was defeated by the Israelites (1 Kings xx, 26), evi- 
dently on the military road between Damascus and 
Palestine. It was walled (1 Kings xx, 30), and was 
apparently a common spot for engagements with Syr- 
ia (2 Kings xiii, 17). The use of the word Wan 
(Auth. Vers. ‘‘the plain”) in 1 Kings xx, 25, fixes 
the situation of Aphek to have been in the level 
down-country east of the Jordan [see Mistor], and 
it seems to correspond to the Apheca of Eusebius (On- 
omast. ’Agexa), a large castle situated near Hippo, 
east of the Sea of Galilee. Josephus also (Ant. viii, 
14, 4) calls it Apheca (Agexa), and it appears to have 
been in the tower of this place (zipyoc¢ ‘Agerod) that 
some of the insurgent Galileans threw themselves 
during the war with Cestius Gallus (Joseph. War, ii, 
19, 1). The same place is probably mentioned by 
Burckhardt, Seetzen, and others, under the name of 
Fik or Ajik (see Gesen. in Burckhardt, Reise, i, 539). 
It is a village on the top of a mountain, containing 
about two hundred families, who dwell in huts built 
out of the ruins of the ancient city, which appears to 
have been peculiarly situated so as to cause the ruin 
of the Syrian army by an earthquake (Thomson’s 
Land and Book, ii, 52, 53). 

Aphe’kah (Heb. Aphekah’, MPP, fem. of 
Aphek; Sept. Agacad v. r. Paxovk), a city in the 
mountain tract of Judah, mentioned between Beth- 
tappuah and Humtah (Josh. xv, 53). Raumer (Pa- 
last. p. 170) and others confound this with the Aphek 
of Josh. xii, 18; but the Heb. accentuation of the 
names is different. Schwarz (Palest. p. 106) finds it 
in the village Abik, 4 miles east of Jannuth; but this 
position is entirely out of region of the associated 
names, which require a locality near Hebron, perhaps 
between that place and Tappuah (Keil, Comment. in 
loc.), possibly at the ruined site Sibta (Van de Velde, 
Map). 

Apher’ema, Apherima. See ArpH#REMA. 

Apher’ra (‘Ageppa), one of “the servants of Sol- 
omon” whose sons are said to have returned from 
Babylon (1 Esdr. v, 84); but the genuine text (Ezra 
ii, 51) has no such name. 

Aphi’ah (Heb. Aphi’ach, DN, blown upon; 
Sept. ‘Agiy v.r. ’Agéx), the father of Bechorath, a 
Benjamite, ancestor of King Saul (1 Sam. ix, 1). 
B.C. considerably ante 1093. 
$ A’phik (Heb. Aphik’, PDN, strong; Sept. 
Ageka), one of the cities from which the Asherites 
were unable to expel the Canaanites (Judg. i, 31); 
doubtless the same as the APHEK (q. v.) of Josh. 
xili, 4; xix, 30. 

Aph’rah (Heb. Aphrah’, MDD), another form 
of the name OrHRAH (Mic, i, 10). See Brru-LE- 
APHRAH. 
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Aph’ses, or, rather, PIZ’ZEZ (Heb. Pitstsets’, 
V2, dispersion, with the art., y5a, hap-Pitsets ; 
Sept. 'Agecoh v. r. ‘Ageon ; Vulg. Aphses), the head 
of the eighteenth sacerdotal family of the twenty-four 
into which the priests were divided by David for the 
service of the Temple (1 Chron. xxiv, 15). B.C. 1014. 

Aphthartodocétz (from ap0aproc, incorrupti- 
ble, and doxkéw, to think), a sect of Monophysites, who 
affirmed that the body of our Lord was rendered in- 
corruptible in consequence of the divine nature being 
united with it. These were again divided into par- 
ties, who debated whether the body of Christ was 
created or not. Others of them asserted that our 
Lord’s body was indeed corruptible, but that the di- 
vine nature prevented its actual corruption. The 
heresy spread widely in the 6th century, and, in 563, 
Emperor Justinian issued a decree, which, by favor- 
ing this doctrine, sought to reconcile the Monophysites 
with the orthodox Church.—Hase, Ch. Hist. § 115; 
Farrar, Hecl. Dict. s. v. See Monopuysires. 

Apion (‘Aziwy,lean),a Greek grammarian, against 
whose attacks upon Jewish history Josephus wrote the 
treatise Contra Apionem. Some writers call him a son 
of Pleistonices, while others more correctly state that 
this was only his surname, and that he was the son 
of Poseidonius (Gell. vi, 8; Seneca, Epist. 88; Euseb. 
Prep. Evang. x, 10). He was a native of Oasis, but 
used to say that he was born at Alexandria, where he 
studied under Apollonius and Didymus (Suidas, s. v. ; 
Josephus, Apion, ii, 3, etc.). He afterward settled at 
Rome, where he taught rhetoric during the reigns of 
Tiberius and Claudius. In the reign of Caligula he 
travelled in Greece. About A.D. 38, the inhabitants 
of Alexandria having sent complaints to the emperor 
against the Jews residing there, Apion headed the 
embassy that made the prosecution, the defence by 
the Jews being made by Philo. According to his 
enemy Josephus (Ap. ii, 13), he died of the effucts of 
his dissolute mode of life. He appears to have en- 
joyed an extraordinary reputation for his extensive 
knowledge and versatility as an orator, but the an- 
cients are unanimous in censuring his ostentatious 
vanity (Gell. v, 14; Pliny, Mist. Nat. pref. and xxx, 
6; Josephus, Ap. li, 12). Besides the treatise named 
above, of which we only know what Josephus relates, 
he wrote commentaries upon Homer, a history of 
Egypt, a eulogy of Alexander the Great, and several 
historical sketches, of all of which there remain only 
the fragmenta] stories about Androclus and the lion, 
and about the dolphin near Dicxarchia, preserved by 
Gellius.—Smith’s Dict. of Class. Biog. s. v. 

Apis (‘Azic), the sacred bull of Memphis, worship- 
ped by the ancient Egyptians, who regarded it as a 
symbol of Osiris, the god of the Nile, the husband of 
Isis, and the great divinity of Egypt (Pomp. Mela, 
i, 9; Mlian, Hist. An. xi, 10; Lucian, De Sacrif. 15). 
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A sacred court or yard was set apart for the residence 
of Apis in the temple of Ptah at Memphis, where a 
numerous retinue of priests waited upon him, and sac- 
rifices of red oxen were offered to him. His move- 
ments, choice of places, and changes of appetite, were 
religiously regarded as oracles. It was an understood 
law that Apis must not live longer than twenty-five 
years. When he attained this age he was secretly 
put to death, and buried by the priests in a sacred 
well, the popular belief being that he cast himself into 
the water If, however, he died a natural death, his 
body was embalmed, and then solemnly interred in the 
temple of Serapis at Memphis. The burial-place of 
the Apis bulls has lately been discovered near Mem- 
phis (Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, abridgm. i, 292). 
As soon as a suitable animal was found for a new 
Apis, having the required marks—black color with a 
white square on the brow, the figure of an eagle on 
the back, and a knot in the shape of a cantharus under 
the tongue—he was led in triumphal procession to 
Nilopolis at the time of the new moon, where he re- 
mained forty days, waited upon by nude women, and 
was afterward conveyed in a splendid vessel to Mem- 
phis. His Theophany, or day of discovery, and his 
birth-day were celebrated as high festivals of seven 
days’ duration during the rise of the Nile (Herod. iii, 
28). The worship of the golden calf by the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness, and also the employment of 
golden calves as symbols of the Deity by Jeroboam, 
have been very generally referred to the Egyptian 
worship of Apis.—Smith’s Dict. of Class. Mythol. s. v. 
See CALF (GOLDEN). 
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Apoo’alypse, the Greek name of the Book of 


REVELATION (q. V.). 


Apocalypse, KnicuTs oF THE, an association 
founded in 1692 at Rome by Agostino Gobrino, for the 
purpose of defending the Catholic Church against the 
pope, whom it considered to be the Antichrist. The 
members always went out armed, and their chief was 
called Monarch of the Most Holy Trinity. The In- 
quisition suppressed the association in 1697. 

Apocarite (q. 4. "Arroxoirai, from avoKpiva, to 
separate), a sect, in the third century, who asserted 
that the human soul is part of God, a portion of His 
substance joinedtoman. They are ranked among the 
Manichzans (q. v-). 

Apocatastasis, a term used in Acts iii, 21, in 
the combination apocatastasis panton (aToxardoracic 
mavrwy), i.e. the restoration of all things. Origen, 
and, after him, many theologians and sects of ancient 
and modern times, put upon this passage the construc- 
tion that at one time, evil itself, sin, condemnation, 
and Satan, would be reconciled through Christ with 
God. See RusriruTion; ResTORATIONISTS. 


Apocrisiarius (Azoxoioiaovoc; Lat. Responsalis), 
literally a respondent, the title of a legate to negotiate 
concerning matters ecclesiastical. Jastinian (Novell. 
6) calls the Apocrisiarii those ‘‘who administer the 
affairs of the churches.” At first they were bishops, 
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but afterward priests or deacons were substituted, and 
the term seems to haye been applied to any one achine 
as locum-tenens for a bishop (or even monastery’) in 
ecclesiastical matters; but the name was principally 
applied to the pope’s nuncio at Constantinople, who 
resided there to receive the pope’s instructions and to 
report the answers of the emperor. This custom end- 
ed with the Iconoclast divisions. After Charlemagne 
had been crowned emperor, the popes conferred the 
name and the office of apocrisiarius upon the imperial 
arch-chaplain. Later the name apocrisiarius became 
a mere title, which the arch-chaplains of the palace 
bore, without being any longer representatives of the 
pope.—Suicer, Thes. p. 456; Collier, Hist. Dict. vol. 
iii, Suppl ; Landon, Eccl. Diet. i, 446. 


Apoo’rypha (ardékpuga, se. BiPria, hidden, mys- 
terious), a term in theology, applied in various senses 
to denote certain books claiming a sacred character, 
The word occurs in the N. T. in its ordinary sense 
(Mark iv, 22). It is first found, as denoting a certain 
class of books, in Clemens Alexandrinus (Stromata, 
13, c. 4, 2e Tivo aroxptiguy). 

I. Definition and Application of the Term.—The 
primary meaning of dicé«pudoc, “ hidden, secret” (in 
which sense it is used in Hellenistic as well as classical 
Greek, see Ecclus. xxiii, 19; Luke viii, 17; Col. ii, 
13), seems, toward the close of the 2d century, to have 
been associated with the signification ‘‘ spurious,” and 
ultimately to have settled down into the latter. Ter. 
tullian (de Anim. c. 2) and Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. i, 19, 69; iii, 4,29) apply it to the forged or 
spurious books which the heretics of their time circu. 
lated as authoritative. The first passage referred to 
from the Stromuta, however, may be taken as an in~ 
stance of the transition stage of the words. The fol- 
lowers of Prodicus, a Gnostic teacher, are said there to 
boast that they have BiSAove amoxpidove of Zoroas- 
In Athanasius (Zp. Jest. ii, 88; Synopsis Sac. 
Scrip. ii, 154, ed. Colon. 1686), Augustine (aust. xi, 
2; Civ. Dei, xv, 23), Jerome (Ep. ad Letam, and Prol. 
Gal.) the word is used uniformly with the bad mean- 
ing which had become attached to it. The writers of 
that period, however, do not seem to have seen clearly 
how the word had acquired this secondary sense; and 
hence we find conjectural explanations of its etymolo- 
gy. The remark of Athanasius (Synops. S. Scr. 1. c.) 
that such books are avoxpudije padXoy 1) avayvwoewc 
dé.a is probably meant rather as a play upon the word 
than as giving its derivation. Later conjectures are 
(4), that given by the translators of the English Bible 
(ed. 1539, Pref. to Apocr.), ‘‘ because they were wont 
to be read not openly and in common, but as it were 
in secret and apart ;” (2), one, resting on a misappre- 
hension of the meaning of a passage in Epiphanes (de 
Mens. ac Pond. c. 4) that the books in question were 
so called because, not being in the Jewish canon, they 
were excluded a76 77¢ kpumrijc from the ark in which 
the true Scriptures were preserved ; (3), that the word 
ardxpuga answers to the Heb. D74924, libra absconditi, 
by which the later Jews designated those books which, 
as of doubtful authority or not tending to edification, 
were not read publicly in the synagogues; (4), that it 
originates in the kpvzra or secret books of the Greek 
mysteries. Of these it may be enough to say, that 1) 
is, as regards some of the books now bearing the name 
at variance with fact; that (2), as has been said, rests 
on a mistake; that (3) wants the support of direct 
evidence of the use of avdé«puga as the translation for 
the Hebrew word; and that (4), though it approxi- 
mates to what is probably the true history of the 
word, is so far only a conjecture.—Smith, s. v. 

In the early ages of the Christian Church this term 
was frequently used to denote books of an uncertain 
or anonymous author, or of one who had written under 
an assumed name. Its application, however, in this 
sense is far from being distinct, as, strictly speaking, it 
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would include canonical books whose authors were un- 
known or uncertain, or even pseudepigraphal. Origen, 
on Matt. xxii, had applied the term apocryphal in a sim- 
ilar way: ‘‘This passage is to be found in no canonical 


book” (regulari, for we have Origen’s work only in the | 


Latin translation by Rufinus), “ but in the apoeryphal 
book of Etias” (seeretis Eliz). And, ‘This is plain, 
that many examples have been adduced by the apostles 
and evangelists, and inserted in the New Testament, 
which we do not read in the canonical Scriptures 
which we possess, but which are found in the Apoery- 
pha” (Origen, Pref. in Cantic.). So also Jerome, re- 
ferring to the words (Eph. v, 14) “‘ Awake, thou that 
sleepest, and arise from the dead,” observes that ‘‘ the 
apostle cited this from hidden (reconditis) prophets, 
and such as seem to be apocryphal, as he has done in 
several other instances.” Epiphanius thought that 
this term was applied to such books as were not placed 
in the Ark of the Covenant, but put away in some 
other place (see Suicer’s Thesaurus for the true reading 
of the passage in this father). Under the term apocry- 
phal have been included books of a religious character, 
which were in circulation among private Christians, 
but were not allowed to be read in the public assem- 
blies; such as 3 and 4 Esdras, and 3 and 4 Maccabees. 
(See Stare, De apocryphor. appellatione, Greifsw. 1766.) 

In regard to the New Testament, the term has been 
usually applied to books invented by heretics to favor 
their views, or by Catholics under fictitious signa- 
tures. Of this description were many spurious or 
apocryphal gospels (see below). It is probably in 
reference to such that Basil, Cyril of Jerusalem, and 
Jerome gave cautions against the reading of apocry- 
phal books; although it is possible, from the context, 
that the last named father alludes to the books which 
were also called ecclesiastical, and afterward deutero- 
canonical. The following passage from his epistle to 


Leta, on the education of her daughter, will serve to} 


illustrate this part of our subject: “ All apocryphal 
books should be avoided; but ifshe ever wishes to read 
them, not to establish the truth of doctrines, but with a 
reverential feeling for the truths they signify, she should 
be told that they are not the works of the authors by 
whose names they are distinguished, that they contain 
much that is faulty, and that it is a task requiring 
great prudence to find gold in the midst of clay.” And 
to the same effect Philastrius: ‘‘Among whom are the 
Manichees, Gnostics [etc.], who, having some apoc- 
ryphal books under the apostles’ names (i. e. some 
separate Acts), are accustomed to despise the canon- 
ical Scriptures; but these secret Scriptures—that is, 
apocryphal—though they ought to be read by the per- 
fect for their morals, ought not to be read by all, as 
ignorant heretics have added and taken away what 
they wished.” He then proceeds to say that the 
books to which he refers are the Acts of Andrew, 


written by ‘‘the disciples who were his followers,” | 


etc. 
In the Bibliotheque Sacrée, by the Dominicans 


Richard and Giraud (Paris, 1822), the term is defined | 


to signify (1,) anonymous or pseudepigraphal books ; 
(2,) those which are not publicly read, although they 
may be read with edification in private; (3,) those 
which do not pass for authentic and of divine author- 
ity, although they pass for being composed by a sacred 
author or an apostle, as the Epistle of Barnabas; and 
G,) dangerous books composed by ancient heretics to 
favor their opinions. They also apply the name “to 
books which, after having been contested, are put into 
the canon by consent of the churches, as Tobit, etc.” 
Jahn applies it, in its most strict sense, and that which 
it has borne since the fourth century, to books which, 
from their inscription, or the author’s name, or the 
subject, might easily be taken for inspired books, but 
are not so inreality. It has also been applied by Je- 
rome to certain books not found in the Hebrew canon, 
but yet publicly read from time immemorial in the 
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Christian Church for edification, although not consid- 
ered of authority in controversies of faith. ‘These 
were also termed ecclesiastical books, and have been 
denominated, for distinction’s sake, the deutero-canon- 
ical books, inasmuch as they were not in the original 
or Hebrew canon. In this sense they are called by 
some the Antilegomena of the Old Testament. ‘‘ The 
uncanonical books,” says Athanasius, or the author 
of the Synopsis, ‘‘are divided into antilegomena and 
apocrypha.” —Kitto, s.v. See ANTILEGOMENA. 
Eventually, in the history of the early Church, the 
great number of pseudonymous productions palmed 
off upon the unwary as at once sacred and secret, un- 
der the great names in Jewish or Christian history, 
brought this entire class of works into disrepute. 
Those whose faith rested on the teaching of the Chris- 
tian Church, and who looked to the O. T. Scriptures 
either in the Hebrew or the Sept. collection, were not 
slow to perceive that these productions were destitute 
of all authority. They applied in scorn what had been 
used as a title of honor. The secret books (libri se- 
cretiores, Orig. Comm. in Matt. ed. Lomm. iv, 237) were 
The word apocryphal was soon 
degraded to the position from which it has never since 
risen. So far as books like the Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs and the Assumption of Moses were 
concerned, the task of discrimination was compara- 
tively easy, but it became more difficult when the 
question affected the books which were found in the 
Sept. translation of the Old Testament, and recognised 
by the Hellenistic Jews; but were not in the Hebrew 
text or in the canon acknowledged by the Jews of 
Palestine. The history of this difficulty, and of the 
manner in which it affected the reception of particular 
books, belong rather to the subject of CANon than to 
that of the present article, but the following facts may 
be stated as bearing on the application of the word: 
(1.) The teachers of the Greek and Latin Churches, 
accustomed to the use of the Septuagint, or versions 
resting on the same basis, were naturally led to quote 
freely and reverently from all the books which were 
incorporated into it. In Clement of Alexandria, Ori- 
gen, Athanasius, we find citations from the books of the 
present Apocrypha, as ‘‘ Scripture,” ‘‘ divine Scrip- 
ture,” ‘‘prophecy.” They are very far from apply- 
ing the term azéxpudoe to these writings. If they 
are conscious of the difference between them and the 
other books of the O. T., it is only so far as to lead 
them (comp. Athan. Synops. S. Ser. 1. ¢.) to place the 
former in the list of od kavoriZopeva, avTXr\Ey6psva, 
books which were of more use for the ethical instruc- 
tion of catechumens than for the edification of mature 
Christians. Augustine, in like manner, applies the 
word ‘‘ Apocrypha” only to the spurious books with 
false titles which were in circulation among heretics, 
admitting the others, though with some qualifications, 
under the title of canonical (de doctr. Chr. ii, 8). . (2.) 
Wherever, on the other hand, any teacher came into 
contact with the feelings that prevailed among the 
Christians of Palestine, there the influence of the rig- 
orous limitation of the old Hebrew canon is at once 
conspicuous. This is seen in its bearing on the his- 
tory of the canon in the list given by Melito, bishop 
of Sardis (Euseb. H. 2. iv, 26), and obtained by him 
Of its effects on the application of 
the word, the writings of Cyril of Jerusalem and Je- 
rome give abundant instances. The former (Catech. 
iv, 33) gives the canonical list of the 22 books of the 
O. T. Scriptures, and rejects the introduction of all 
“apocryphal” writings. The latter in his Epistle to 
Leta warns the Christian mother in educating her 
daughter against ‘‘ omnia apocrypha.” The Prologus 
Galeatus shows that he did not shrink from including 
under that title the books which formed part of the 
Septuagint, and were held in honor in the Alexandrian 
and Latin Churches. In dealing with the several 
books he discusses each on its own merits, admiring 
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some, speaking unhesitatingly of the ‘‘ dreams,” ‘ fa- 
bles” of others. (3.) The teaching of Jerome influ- 
enced, though not decidedly, the language of the 
Western Church. ‘The old spurious heretical writ- 
ings, the ‘‘ Apocrypha” of Tertullian and Clement, | ,. 
fell more and more into the background, and were 
almost utterly forgotten. The doubtful books of the 
Old Testament were used publicly in the service of 
the Church, quoted frequently with reverence as Scrip- 
ture, sometimes, however, with doubts or limitations as 
to the authority of individual books according to the 
knowledge or critical discernment of this or that writer 
(comp. Bp. Cosins’s Scholastic History of the Canon). 
During this period the term by which they were com- 
monly described was not apocryphal but “ ecclesiasti- 
cal.” So they had been described by Rufinus (Zz- 
pos. in Symb. Apost. p. 26), who practically recognised 
the distinction drawn by Jerome, though he would 
not apply the more opprobrious epithet to books which 
were held in honor. (4.) It was reserved for the age 


of the Reformation to stamp the word Apocrypha with | 


its present signification. The two views which had 
hitherto existed together, side by side, concerning 
which the Church had pronounced no authoritative 
decision, stood out in sharper contrast. The Council 
of Trent closed the question which had been left open, 
and deprived its theologians of the liberty they had 
hitherto enjoyed, by extending the Canon of Scripture 
so as to include all the hitherto doubtful or deutero- 
canonical books, with the exception of the two books 
of Esdras and the Prayer of Manasseh, the evidence 
against which seemed too strong to be resisted (Sess. 
IV de Can. Script.). In accordance with this decree, 
the editions of the Vulgate published by authority con- 
tained the books which the Council had pronounced 
canonical, as standing on the same footing as those 
which had never been questioned, while the three 
which had been rejected were printed commonly in 
smaller type and stood after the New Testament. 
The Reformers of Germany and England, on the other 
hand, influenced in part by the revival of the study 
of Hebrew and the consequent recognition of the au- 
thority of the Hebrew Canon, and subsequently by 
the reaction against this stretch of authority, main- 
tained the opinion of Jerome and pushed it to its le- 
gitimate results. The principle which had been as- 
serted by Carlstadt dogmatically in his ‘‘ de Canonicis 
Scripturis libellus’” (1520) was acted on by Luther. 
He spoke of individual books among those in ques- 
tion with a freedom as great as that of Jerome, judg- 
ing each on its own merits, praising Tobit as a ‘‘ pleas- 
ant comedy,” and the Prayer of Manassch as a ‘‘ good 
model for penitents,” and rejecting the two books of 
Esdras as containing worthless fables. The example 
of collecting the doubtful books into a separate group 
had been set in the Strasburg edition of the Septua- 
gint, 1526. In Luther’s complete edition of the Ger- 
man Bible, accordingly (1534), the books (Judith, Wis- 
dom, Tobias, Sirach, 1 and 2 Maccabees, Additions to 
Esther and Daniel, and the Prayer of Manasseh) were 
grouped together under the general title of ‘‘ Apocry- 
pha, i. e. Books which are not of like worth with Holy 
Scripture, yet are good and useful to be read.” In 
the history of the English Church, Wicliff showed 
himself in this as in other points the forerunner of the 
Reformation, and applied the term Apocrypha to all 
but the ‘twenty-five’ Canonical Books of the Old 
Testament. The judgment of Jerome was formally 
asserted in the sixth Article. The disputed books 
were collected and described in the same way in the 
printed English Bible of 1539 (Cranmer’s), and since 
then there has been no fluctuation as to the applica- 
tion of the word (Smith). See DrurER0-CcANONICAL., 

II. Biblical Apocrypha.—The collection of books to 
which this term is popularly applied includes the fol- 
lowing. The order given is that in which they stand 
in the English version. 
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I. 1 Esdras. 
lI. 2 isdras. 
Ill. Tobit. 
IV. Judith. 
Y. The rest of the chapters of the Book of Esther, which are 
Jonna neither in the Hebrew nor in the Chaldee. 
The Wisdom of Solomon. 
y a The Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach, or Ecclesiasticus. 
VUE. Baruch. 
IX. The Song of the Three Holy Children. 
X. The History of Susanna. 
XI. The History of the Destruction of Bel and the Dragon. 
XII. The Prayer of Manasseh, King of Judah. 
XIIL 1 Maccabees, 
XIV. 2 Maccabees. 


The separate books of this collection are treated of in 
distinct articles. Their relation to the canonical books 
of the Old Testament is discussed under CANON. We 
propose here to consider only the history and charac- 
ter of the collection as a whole in its relation to Jew- 
ish literature. 

Whatever questions may be at issue as to the au- 
thority of these books, they have in any case an inter- 
est, of which no controversy can deprive them, as con- 
nected with the literature, and therefore with the his- 
tory, of the Jews. They represent the period of transi- 
tion and decay which followed on the return from 
Babylon, when the prophets, who were then the teach- 
ers of the people, had passed away, and the age of 
scribes succeeded. Uncertain as may be the dates of 
individual books, few, if any, can be thrown farther 
back than the beginning of the third century B.C. 
The latest, the 2d Book of Esdras, is probably not later 
than 30 B.C., 2 Esdr. vii, 28 being a subsequent in- 
terpolation. The alterations of the Jewish character, 
the different phases which Judaism presented in Pal- 
estine and Alexandria, the good and the evil which 
were called forth by contact with idolatry in Egypt, 
and by the struggle against it In Syria, all these pre- 
sent themselves to the reader of the Apoery pha with 
greater or less distinctness. In the midst of the di- 
versities which we might naturally expect to find in 
books written by different authors, in different coun- 
tries, and at considerable intervals of time, it is possi- 
ble to discern some characteristics which belong to the 
entire collection. (We quote from Smith, s. v.) 

1. The absence of the prophetic element. Trom 
first to last the books bear testimony to the assertion 
of Josephus (Ap. i, 8), that the ao37¢ Cradoyh of 
prophets had been broken after the close of the O. T. 
canon. No one speaks because the word of the Lord 
had come tohim. Sometimes there is a direct confes- 
sion that the gift of prophecy had departed (1 Mace. 
ix, 27), or the utterance of a hope that it might one 
day return (ibid. iv, 46; xiv, 41). Sometimes a teach- 
or asserts in words the perpetuity of the gift (Wisd. 
vii, 27), and shows in the act of asserting it how dif- 
ferent the illumination which he had received was 
from that bestowed on the prophets of the canonical 
books. When a writer simulates the prophetic char- 
acter, he repeats with slight modifications the lan- 
guage of the older prophets, as in Baruch, or makes a 
mere prediction the text of a dissertation, as in the 
Epistle of Jeremy, or plays arbitrarily with combina- 
tions of dreams and symbols, as in 2 Esdras. Strange 
and perplexing as the last-named book is, whatever 
there is in it of genuine feeling indicates a mind not at 
ease with itself, distracted with its own sufferings and 
with the problems of the universe, and it is according- 
ly very far removed from the utterance of a man who 
speaks as a messenger from God. 

2. Connected with this is the almost total disappear- 
ance of the power which had shown itself in the poet- 
ry of the Old Testament. The Song of the Three 
Children lays claim to the character of a psalm, and 
is probably a translation from some liturgical hymn ; 
but, with this exception, the form of poetry is alto- 
gether absent. So far as the writers have come un- 
der the influence of Greek cultivation, they catch the 
taste for rhetorical ornament which characterized the 
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literature of Alexandria. Fictitious speeches become 
almost indispensable additions to the narrative of a 
historian, and the story of a martyr is not complete 
unless (us in the later Acta Martyrum of Christian 
traditions) the sufferer declaims in set terms against 
the persecutors (Song of the Three Child., 3-22; 2 
Mace. vi, vii). 

3. The appearance, as part of the current literature 


of the time, of works of fiction, resting or purporting | 


to rest on a historical foundation. It is possible that 
this development of the national genius may have 
been, in part, the result of the Captivity. The Jew- 
ish exiles brought with them the reputation of excel- 
ling in minstrelsy, and were called on to sing the 
“songs of Zion” (Psa. ¢xxxvil). 


to places of honor under the Persian kings were con- 
spicuous for gifts of a somewhat similar character. 
The transition from this to the practice of story-telling 
was, with the Jews, as afterward with the Arabs, easy 
and natural enough. The period of the Captivity, 
with its strange adventures, and the remoteness of 
the scenes connected with it, offered a wide and at- 
tractive field to the imagination of such narrators. 
Sometimes, as in Bel and the Dragon, the motive of 
such stories would be the love of the marvellous min- 
gling itself with the feeling of scorn with which the 
Jew looked on the idolater. _ In other cases, as in To- 
bit and Susanna, the story would gain popularity from 
its ethical tendencies. The singular variations in the 
text of the former book indicate at once the extent of 
its circulation and the liberties taken by successive 
editors. In the narrative of Judith, again, there is 
probably something more than the interest attaching 
to the history of the past. There is indeed too little 
evidence of the truth of the narrative for us to look on 
it as history at all, and it takes its place in the region 
of historical romance, written with a political motive. 
Under the guise of the old Assyrian enemies of Israel 
the writer is covertly attacking the Syrian invaders, 
against whom his countrymen were contending, stir- 
ring them up, by a story of imagined or traditional 
heroism, to follow the example of Judith, as she had 
followed that of Jael (Ewald, Gesch. Israels, iv, 541). 
The development of this form of literature is, of course, 
compatible with a high degree of excellence, but it is 
true of it at all times, and was especially true of the 
literature of the ancient world, that it belongs rather 
to its later and feebler period. It is a special sign of 
decay in honesty and discernment when such writings 
are passed off and accepted as belonging to actual his- 
tory. 

4. The free exercise of the imagination within the 
domain of history led to the growth of a purely le- 
gendary literature. 
indeed reserved for a yet later period. The books of 


the Apocrypha occupy a middle place between those | 


of the Old Testament in their simplicity and truthful- 
ness and the wild extravagances of the Talmud. As 
it is, however, we find in them the germs of some of 
the fabulous traditions which were influencing the 
minds of the Jews at the time of our Lord’s ministry, 
and have since in some instances incorporated them- 


selves more or less with the popular belief of Christen- | 


dom. So in 2 Mace. i, ii, we meet with the state- 
ments that at the time of the captivity the priests had 
concealed the sacred fire, and that it was miraculously 
renewed —that Jeremiah had gone, accompanied by 
the tabernacle and the ark, ‘‘to the mountain where 
Moses climbed up to see the heritage of God,” and 
had there concealed them in a cave together with the 
altar of incense. The apparition of the prophet at the 
close of the same book (xy, 15), as giving to Judas 
Maccabxus the sword with which, as a ‘‘oift from 
God,” he was to ‘‘ wound the adversaries,” shows how 
prominent a place was occupied by Jeremiah in the 


The trial of skill ; 
between the three young men in 1 Esdr. iii, iv, im-| 
plies a traditional belief that those who were promoted | 
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traditions and hopes of the people, and prepares us to. 
understand the rumors which followed on our Lord’s 
teaching and working that ‘‘ Jeremias or one of the 
prophets” had appeared again (Matt. xvi, 14). So 
again in 2 Esdr. xiii, 40-47, we find the legend of the 
entire disappearance of the Ten Tribes, which, in spite 
of direct and indirect testimony on the other side, has 
given occasion even in our own time to so many wild 
conjectures. In chap. xiv of the same book we rec- 
ognise (as has been pointed out already’) the tendency 
to set a higher value on books of an esoteric knowl- 
edge than on those in the Hebrew canon ; but it de- 
serves notice that this is also another form of the tra- 
dition that Ezra dictated from a supernaturally-in- 
spired memory the sacred books which, according to 
that tradition, had been lost, and that both fables are 
exaggerations of the part actually taken by him and 
by ‘the men of the Great Synagogue” in the work of 
collecting and arranging them. So also the rhetorical 
narrative of the Exodus in Wisd. xvi-xix indicates 
the existence of a traditional, half-legendary history 
side by side with the canonical. It would seem, in- 
deed, as if the life of Moses had appeared with many 
different embellishments. The form in which that 
life appears in Josephus, the facts mentioned in St. 
Stephen’s speech and not found in the Pentateuch, 
the allusions to Jannes and Jambres (2 Tim. iii, 8), to 
the disputes between Michael and the devil (Jude 9), 
to the ‘‘ rock that followed” the Israelites (1 Cor. x, 
4), all bear testimony to the wide-spread popularity 
of this semi-apocryphal history. See Enocu (Book 
OF). 

; As the most marked characteristic of the collec- 
tion as a whole and of the period to which it belongs, 
there is the tendency to pass off supposititious books 
under the cover of illustrious names. The books of 
Esdras, the additions to Daniel, the letters of Baruch 
and Jeremiah, and the Wisdom of Solomon, are ob- 
viously of this character. It is difficult, perhaps, for 
us to measure in each instance the degree in which the 
writers of such books were guilty of actual frauds. 
In a book like the Wisdom of Solomon, for example, 
the form may have been adopted as a means of gain~ 
ing attention by which no one was likely to be de- 
ceived, and, as such, it does not go beyond the limits 
of legitimate personation. The fiction in this case 
need not diminish our admiration and reverence for 
the book any more than it would destroy the authori- 
ty of Ecclesiastes were we to come to the conclusion, 
from internal or other evidence, that it belonged to a 
later age than that of Solomon. The habit, however, 
of writing books under fictitious names is, as the later 
Jewish history shows, a very dangerous one. The 
practice becomes almost a trade. Each such work 


| creates a new demand, to be met in its turn by a fresh 
The full development of this was 


supply, and thus the prevalence of an apocryphal lit- 
erature becomes a sure sign of want of truthfulness on 
one side, and want of discernment on the other. 

6. The absence of honesty, and of the power to dis- 
tinguish truth from falsehood, shows itself in a yet - 
more serious form in the insertion of formal documents 
purporting to be authentic, but in reality failing alto- 
gether to establish any claim to that title. This is 
obviously the case with the decree of Artaxerxes in 
Esth. xvi. The letters with which 2 Macc. opens 
from the Jews at Jerusalem betray their true charac- 
ter by their historical inaccuracy. We can hardly ac- 
cept as genuine the letter in which the king of the 
Lacedemonians (1 Macc. xii, 20, 21) writes to Onias 
that ‘‘the Lacedeemonians and Jews are brethren, and 
that they are of the stock of Abraham.” The letters 
in 2 Mace. ix and xi, on the other hand, might be au- 
thentic so far as their contents go, but the reckless- 
ness with which such documents are inserted as em- 
bellishments and make-weights throws doubt in a 
greater or less degree on all of them. 

7. The loss of the simplicity and accuracy which 
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characterize the history of the Old Testament is shown 
also in the errors and anachronisms in which these 
books abound. Thus, to take a few of the most strik- 
ing instances, Haman is made a Macedonian, and the 
purpose of his plot is to transfer the kingdom from the 
Persians to the Macedonians (Esth. xvi, 10); two con- 
tradictory statements are given in the same book of 
the death of Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Mace. i, 15-17; 
ix, 5-29); Nabuchodonosor is made to dwell at Nineve 
as the king of the Assyrians (Judith i, 1). 

8. In their relation to the religious and ethical de- 
velopment of Judaism during the period which these 
books embrace, we find (1.) the influences of the 
struggle against idolatry under Antiochus, as shown 
partly in the revival of the old heroic spirit, and in 
the record of the deeds which it called forth, as in 
Maccabees, partly again in the tendency of a narra- 
tive like Judith, and the protests against idol-worship 
in Baruch and Wisdom. (2.) The growing hostility 
of the Jews toward the Samaritans is shown by the 
confession of the Son of Sirach (Ecclus. 1, 25, 26). 
(8.) The teaching of Tobit illustrates the prominence 
then and afterward assigned to alms-giving among the 
duties of a holy life (Tob. iv, 7-11; xii, 9). The clas- 
sification of the three elements of such a life, prayer, 
fasting, alms, in xii, 8, illustrates the traditional eth- 
ical teaching of the Scribes, which was at once recog- 
nised and purified from the errors that had been con- 
nected with it in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. vi, 
1-18). (4.) The same book indicates also the growing 
belief in the individual guardianship of angels and the 
germs of a grotesque demonology, resting in part on 
the more mysterious phenomena of man’s spiritual na- 
ture, like the cases of demoniac possession in the Gos- 
pels, but associating itself only too easily with all the 
frauds and superstitions of vagabond exorcists. (5.) 
The great Alexandrian book of the collection, the 
Wisdom of Solomon, breathes, as we might expect, a 
strain of higher mood; and though there is absolutely 
no ground for the patristic tradition that it was writ- 
ten by Philo, the conjecture that it might have been 
was not without a plausibility which might well com- 
mend itself to men like Basil and Jerome. ‘The per- 
sonification of Wisdom as ‘‘the unspotted mirror of 
the power of God and the image of his goodness” (vii, 
26), as the universal teacher of all ‘‘holy souls” in ‘‘all 
ages” (vii, 27), as guiding and ruling God’s people, ap- 
proaches the teaching of Philo, and foreshadows that of 
the Apostle John as to the manifestation of the unseen 
God through the medium of the Logos and the office 
of that divine Word as the light that lighteth every 
man. In relation again to the symbolic character of 
the Temple as ‘a resemblance of the holy tabernacle” 
which God ‘‘has prepared from the beginning” (ix, 
8), the language of this book connects itself at once 
with that of Philo and with the teaching of the au- 
thor of the Epistle to the Hebrews. But that which 
is the great characteristic of the book, as of the school 
from which it emanated, is the writer’s apprehen- 
sion of God’s kingdom and the blessings connect- 
ed with it as eternal, and so as independent of men’s 
conceptions of time. Thus chapters i, ii, contain the 
strong protest of a righteous man against the mate- 
rialism which then, in the form of a sensual selfish- 
ness, as afterward in the developed system of the 
Sadducees, was corrupting the old faith of Israel. 
Against this he asserts that the ‘souls of the right- 
cous are in the hands of God” (iii, 1); that the bless- 
ings which the popular belief connected with length 
of days were not to be measured by the duration of 
years, seeing that ‘“‘wisdom is the gray hair unto 
men, and an unspotted life is old age.” (6.) In re- 
gard to another truth also this book was in advance 
of the popular belief of the Jews of Palestine. In the 
midst of its strong protests against idolatry, there is 
the fullest recognition of God’s universal love (xi, 
28-26), of the truth that His power is but the instru- 
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ment of His righteousness (xii, 16), of the difference 
between those who are the ‘less to be blamed” as 
“seeking God and desirous to find Him” (xiii, 6), and 
the victims of a darker and more debasing idolatry. 
Here also the unknown writer of the Wisdom of Sol- 
omon seems to prepare the way for the higher and 
wider teaching of the New Testament. See Locos. 

III. Spurious and Pseudepigraphal Books, as distinct 
from Antilegomena or Ecclesiastical. —Among this 
class are doubtless to be considered the 3d and 4th 
books of Esdras; and it is no doubt in reference to 
these that, in his letter to Vigilantius, Athanasius 
speaks of a work of Esdras which he says that he had 
never even read. Of the same character are also the 
book of Enoch, the Testament of the Twelve Patri- 
archs, the Assumption of Moses, etc.; which, as well 
as 3 and 4 Esdras, being by many considered as the 
fictions of Christians of the second and third centuries, 
it is doubtful whether they ought to be classed in the 
Apocrypha of the Old or of the New Testament. Origen, 
however, believed the New Testament to have contain- 
ed citations from books of this kind written before the 
times of the apostles, as is evident from his reference to 
such in his preface to the Canticles. Then, in his Letter 
to Apianus, he observes that there were many things 
kept from the knowledge of the public, but which 
were preserved in the hidden or apocryphal books, to 
which he refers the passage (Heb. xi, 37), ‘‘ They were 
sawn asunder.” Origen probably alludes here to that 
description of books which the Jews called genuzim, 
B57434, a word of the same signification with apocry- 
pha, and applied to books laid aside, or not permitted 
to be publicly read or considered, even when divinely 
inspired, not fit for indiscriminate circulation: among 
the latter were the first chapter of Genesis, the Song 
of Solomon, and our last eight chapters of the prophet 
Ezekiel. The books which we have here enumerated, 
such as the book of Enoch, etc., which were all known 
to the ancient fathers, have descended to our times; 
and, although incontestably spurious, are of consider- 
able value from their antiquity, as throwing light upon 
the religious and theological opinions of the first cen- 
turies. The most curious are the 8d and 4th books of 
Esdras, and the book of Enoch, which has been but 
recently discovered, and has acquired peculiar interest 
from its containing the passage cited by the apostle 
Jude. See Enocu. Nor are the apocryphal books 
of the New Testament destitute of interest. Although 
the spurious Acts extant have no longer any defend- 
ers of their genuineness, they are not without their 
value to the Biblical student, and have been applied 
with success to illustrate the style and language of 
the genuine books, to which they bear a close analogy, 
The American translator of Mosheim’s Leclesiastical 
History terms them ‘‘ harmless and ingenious fictions, 
intended either to gratify the fancy or to silence the 
enemies of Christianity.” 

Some of the apocryphal books have not been with- 
out their defenders in modern times. The Apostolical 
Canons and Constitutions, and the various Liturgies as- 
cribed to St. Peter, St. Mark, ete., and published by 
Fabricius in his Codex Apocryphus Novi Testament, 
were considered by the learned and eccentric William 
Whiston, and the no less learned Grabe, to be of equal 
authority with any of the confessedly genuine apos- 
tolic compositions (see Whiston’s Primitive Christian- 
ity and Grabe’s Spicilegium). They are, however, re- 
garded by most as originally not of an earlier date 
than the second century, and as containing interpola- 
tions which betray the fourth or fifth; they can, there- 
fore, only be considered as evidence of the practice of 
the Church at the period when they were written. 
They have generally been appealed to by the learned 
as haying preseryed the traditions of the age imme- 
diately succeeding the apostolic; and, from the re- 
markable coincidence which is obseryable in the most 
essential parts of the so-called Apostolic Liturgies, it 
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is by no means improbable that, notwithstanding their 
interpolations, they contain the leading portions of the 
most ancient Christian forms of worship. Most of the 
apocryphal Gospels and Acts noticed by the fathers, 
and condemned in the catalogue of Gelasius, which are 
generally thought to have been the fictions of heretics 
in the second century, have long since fallen into ob- 
livion. Of those which remain, although some haye 
been considered by learned men as genuine works of 
the apostolic age, yet the greater part are universally 
rejected as spurious, and as written in the second and 
third centuries. A few are, with great appearance of 
probability, assigned to Leucius Clarinus, supposed to 
be the same with Leontius and Seleucus, who was no- 
torious for similar forgeries at the end of the third cen- 
tury. The authorship of the Epistle of Barnabas (q. Vv.) 
is still a matter of dispute; and there appears but too 
much reason to believe that there existed grounds for 
the charge made by Celsus against the early Chris- 
tians, that they had interpolated or forged the ancient 
Sibylline Oracles. In the letter of Pope Innocent I 
to St. Exupere, bishop of Toulouse, written about the 
year 405, after giving a catalogue of the books form- 
ing the canon of Scripture (which includes five books 
of Solomon, Tobit, and two books of Maccabees), he 
observes: ‘‘ But the others, which are written under 
the name of Matthias, or of James the Less, or those 
which were written by one Leucius under the name 
of Peter and John, or those under the name of Andrew 
by Xenocheris and Leonidas the philosopher, or under 
the name of Thomas; or if there be any others, you 
must know that they are not only to be rejected, but 
condemned.” These sentiments were afterward con- 
firmed by the Roman Council of seventy bishops, held 
under Pope Gelasius in 494, in the acts of which there 
is a long list of apocryphal Gospels and Acts, the 
greater part of which are supposed to have perished. 
The acts of this council, however, are not generally 
considered to be genuine. But, whatever authority 
is to be ascribed to these documents, it cannot be de- 
nied that the early Church evinced a high degree of 
discrimination in the difficult task of distinguishing 
the genuine from the spurious books, as has been well 
observed by Jones (New and Full Method, i, 15) and 
Baxter (Suint’s Rest, p. 2).—Kitto. See Canon. 

The following is a list of the genuine writings men- 
tioned in the Oxp Tersv., but now Jost, or generally 
thought so to be: 


The ‘‘ Prophecy of Enocu” (Jude 14). But see Pxoon. 

The ‘* Book of the Wars of the Lord” (Num. xxi, 14). 

The ‘‘Book of the Just” QWosh. x, 13; 2 Sam, i, 1S) 
JASHER. 

The ‘* Book of the Order of the Kingdom,”’ or of the Royal 
Administration, written by Samuel (1 Sam. x, 25). See 
Kina. 

The *t Books of NATHAN and GApb"” concerning King David 
(1 Chron. xxix, 29). 

The ‘* Books of Natnan, Ansan, and Ippo” concerning King 
Solomon (2 Chron. ix, 29). 

‘ Soromon’s Parables, Songs, and Treatises on Natural His- 
tory” (1 Kings iv, 32 sq.). But see Proverns; CAnrTI- 
OLES } ISCOLESIASTES. 

The * Book of the Acts of Soromon” (1 Kings xi, 41). 

The ‘* Book of SrRAIAu” concerning King Rehoboam (2 Chron. 
xii, 15). 

The ‘‘ Book of Jnnv” concerning Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xx,34). 

The ‘Book of Isaran” concerning King Uzziah (2 Chron. 
xxvi, 22). But see Isatan. 


The i Words of the Seers” to King Manasseh (2 Chron, xxvi, 
92). 


See 


The ‘t Book of Lamentations” over King Josiah (2 Chron, 
xxxy, 25). But see LAMENTATIONS. 

The ‘* Volume of Jeremtan’ burned by Jehudi (Jer. xxxvi, 2, 
6, 23). But see Jeremran. 

The ‘Chronicle of the Kings of Judah” @ Kings xiv, 29; 
xv, 7). But see Curontois. 

The ‘‘Chronicle of the Kings of Israel’? (1 Kings xiv, 29). 
But see Curonio.es. 


The following is a list of pseudepigraphal books re- 
lating to the Old Test., still extant (exclusive of those 
contained in the definitively so called ‘‘ Apocrypha”), 
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discovered. See each title, or professed author here | 
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cited, under its proper head in the body of this Cycloe 

pedia. 

The ‘History of Anrrocuus’? Epiphanes (Heb.). This ap- 
pears to be a garbled Hebraic version of the accounts of 
that tyrant in the books of the Maccabees (see Fabricius, 
Codea Pseudepigr. V. 7. i, 1165 sq., where a Latin trans- 
lation is given of it). 

The “History of Asenatn,” Joseph's Wife (Lat. 
Fabricius, ib. i, p. 774 8q.). er 

The ‘+ Epistle of Barvon” (Lat. In Fabricius, ib. ii, 147 sq.). 

The ** Book of Er1As” the Prophet (see ib. i, 1070). 

The ** Book of Noon’ (Ethiopic). 

The ‘*Third (Engl. Mi7s/] Book of Fspras’’ (Gr. and Lat.). 

The ‘Fourth [Second] Book of Espras” (Lat., Arab., and 
Eth.). a 

The *t Ascension of Isatam’’ (Ethiopic). 

The * Book of JAsirer” (Heb.). 

The ‘* Book of Jeziran’ or Creation (Heb.). 

The **Third Book of MAccAbERS" (Gr.). 

The “Fourth Book of MAcoABREKs” (Gr.). 

The ‘* Fifth Book of MaccanrEs” (Ar. and Syr.). 

The ‘¢ Assumption of Moses” (see Fabricius, i, $25). 

The ‘* Preaching of Noan’’ to the Antediluvians, according to 
the Sibylline Oracles (Fabricius, i, 250). 

The ‘¢ Testament of the Twelve Parrtarcus” (Gr. Given by 
Fabricins, with a Latin translation, Codex Pseudepicr. 
V. 7. i, 519 sq.). 

The ‘' Psalter of SoLomon” (Gr. 
i, 917 sq.). 

The ‘* Book of Zomar” or Light (Ileb.). 


Given by 


Given in like manner, ib. 


The following is a list of all the apocryphal pieces 
relating to the New Test., not now extant, mentioned 
by writers in the first four centuries after Christ, with 
the several writings in which they are (last) cited or 
noticed. See each name in its alphabetical place. 


d.) The “Acts of ANDREW’? (Euseb. Hist. EHecl. iii, 25; Phi- 
lastr. Heres. 8ST; Epiphan. Heres. xlvii, 1; 1xi, 1; Ixiii, 
2; Gelasius, in Decret. ap. Concil. Sanct. iv, 1260). But 
see ANDREW. 

(2.) ‘t Books” under the name of ANDREW (Augustine, contr, 
Adversar. Leq. et Prophet. i, 20; Innocent I, Epist. 3, ad 
Fauper. Tholos. Epise. 7). 

(3.) The ** Gospel of ANprEw” (Gelas. in Decret.). 

A ‘*Gospel” under the name of ApriiEes (Jerome, Pref. in 
Comment. in Matt.). : 

The “Gospel according to the Twelve ApostLes” (Origen, 
Homl. in Lue. i, 1; Ambrose, Comment. in Luc. 1,1; 
Jerome, Preef. in Comment. in Mat.). 

The ‘‘ Gospel of BARNABAS" (Gelas. in Decret.). 

1.) The * Gospel of BArTHOLOMEW” (Jerome, Catal. Seript. 
Eccles. in Panten.; Preef.in Comment. in Matt. ; Gelas. 
in Decret.). 

(2.) The ‘* Writings of BartnHo.omew the Apostle’ (Dionys. 
the Areopagite, De Theol. Must. i, 1). 

The ‘* Gospel of Basitipes"* (Origen, in Duc. i, 1; Ambrose, 
in Lue. i, 1; Jerome, Pref. in Comm. in Matt.). 

(1.) The ‘* Gospel of Cerixntuvs” (Epiphan. Heres. li, 7). 

2.) The ‘** Revelation of Cerrntuus” (Caius, Presb. Rom., lib. 
Disput. ap. Euseb. His’. Ecel. iii, 28). 

(1.) Some ‘* Books” under the name of Curist (Augustine, De 
Consens. Evang. i. 3) 

(2.) An “Epistle of Currst” produced by the Manicheans 
(Augustine, contr. Faust. xxviii, 4). 

(3.) An ‘‘ Epistle of Cnrist to Peter and Paul” (Augustine, 
de Consens, Evang. i, 9, 10). 4 

(4.) A ‘¢ Hymn of Curisz’s” taught to his disciples (Episcop. 
ad Ceret. Episc.). 

(1.) The ‘t Acts of the Apostles” made use of by the Esron- 
1rrs (piphan. Heres. xxx, 16). 

(2.) The ** Gospel of the Exronrres” (7b. 13). 

The ‘Gospel according to the Eg@yprrans’ (Clem. Alex. 
Strom. iii, 452, 465; Origen, in Lue. ii; Jerome, Preef. in 
Comm. in Matt. ; Epiphan. Heeres. 1xii, 2). 

The ‘* Gospel of the ENorarites” (Epiphan. Heres. xlvi, 1). 

The ** Gospel of Evr” (ib. xxvi, 2). 

The ** Gospel according to the Hrsrews" (Heges'p, lib. Com- 
ment. ap. Euseb. Hist. Eeel. iv, 22; Clem. Alex. Strom. 
ii, p. 380; Origen, Tract. 8 in Matt. xix, 19; and in Joan. 
p. 58; Euseb. Hist. Heel. iii, 25, 27,39; Jerome, often). 

The ‘* Book of the HeLkasatrrs” (Kuseb. Hist. Heel. vi, 38). 

The false ‘* Gospels of Hrsycu1us” (Jerome, Pref, in Evang. 
ad Damas. ; Gelasius, in Decret.). 

1.) ape “Book of James” (Origen, Comm. in Matt. xiii, 55, 
56). 

(2.) SS Books” forged and published under the name of JAMES 
(Spiphan. Heres. xxx, 23; Innocent I, Epist. 3 ad Ea- 
uper. Tholos. Kyise. 7). 

(1) The ** Acts of Jonny” (Euseb. Hist. Feel. iii, 25; Athanas, 
in Simops. 7; Philastr. Heeres. 87; Epiphan. Heres. 
xlvii, 1; Augustine, contr. Advers. Leg. i, 20). 

(2.) ‘* Books’? under the name of Joun (Epiphan. Heyes, 
xXxxvili, 1; Innocent I, 7. ¢.). 

A ‘Gospel’? under the name of Jupas Iscariot (Iren. adv. 
Heeres. i, 25). 

A “Gospel under the name of JupE 
Xxxviii, 1). 


(Epiphan. Heres, 
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The ‘* Acts of the Apostles” by Levorus (Augustine, de Fide 
coniy. Manich. 38). 

(1.) The ‘* Acts of the Apostles” by Lentit1us (Augustine, de 
Act, cum. Keelic. Manich, ii, 6). 

(@.) The “ Books of Lentrrius” (Gelas, in Deeret.). 

The ‘* Acts” under the Apostles’ name, by Leonrrus (Augus- 
tine, de Fide contr. Mitnich. d). 

The ‘t Acts of the Apostles’ by Leuruon (Jerome, Epist. ad 
Chromat. et Heliodor.). 

The false ‘* Gospels”? published by Luctanus WJerome, Preef. in 
Hoang. et Damas.). 

The ‘** Acts of the Apostles” used by the Manioua#ans (Au- 
gustine, contr. Adimant. Manich. 17). 

“Books” under the name of Marruew (Epiphan. Heres. 

5 28). 

qd.) A ‘** Book” under the name of Marrimas dnnocent I, wt 
Sanp.)> 

(2.) The * Gospel of Marrutas” Origen, Comm. in Lue. i, 1; 
Euseb. Hist. Hecl. iii, 25; Ambrose, in Luc. i, 1; Jerome, 
Pref. in Comm. in Matt.). 

(3.) The ‘t Traditions of Marrntas” (Clem. Alex. Strom. ii, 
p. 38 5 iii, 436; vii, 748). 

The ‘* Gospel of Merintuus” (Epiphan. Heres. li, 7). 

The ‘*Gospel according to the Nazarpnns.’? (See above, 
“Gospel according to the Hebrews.”’) 

(1.) The ‘' Acts of Pau” (Origen, de Princip. i, 2; in Joan. 
ii, p. 298; Huseb. Hist. #ecl. iii, 3 and 25; Philastr. 
LTeeres. $7. 

(2.) A ‘* Book” under the name of Paut (Cyprian, Epist. 27). 

(8.) The ‘+ Preaching of Paun and Perrr” (Lactantius, De 
Ver. Sap. iv, 21; Script. anonym. ad caleem Opp. Cupr. ; 
and [according to some] Clem. Alex. Strom. vi, 636). 

(4.) The ‘* Revelation of Paun” (Epiphan. Heres. xxxviii, 2; 
Augustine, 7ract 98 in Joan. s. f.; Gelas. in Deeret.). 

The ‘‘ Gospel of Prrrrorion”’ (Epiphan. Heres. xxvi, 2). 

(1.) The ‘* Acts of Potrr” (useb. Hist. Eecl. iii, 3; Athanas. 
in Synops. S. S. 763; Philastr. Heres. 87; Jerome, Capit. 
Seript. Heel. in Petr. ; piphan. Hoeres. xxx, 15). 

(2.) *‘ Books” under the name of Prrer (Innocent I, Lpist. 3 
ad Hxeup. Tholos Epise. T). 

@.) The ‘* Doctrine of Peter’? (Origen, Procem. in lib. de Prin- 
cip.). 

(4.) The ‘* Gospel of Perre’’ (Serapion, De Evang. Petri, ap. 

Euseb. Hist. Heel. vi, 16; Tertull. adv. Mare. iv, 5; Ori- 

gen, Comm. in Matt. xiii, 55, 56; vol. i, p. 223; Kuseb. 

Hist. Eccl. iii, 3 and 25; Jerome, Catal. Script. Eccl. in 

Petr.). 

The ‘t Judgment of Persr” (Rufin. Expos. in Symbol. 

Apost. 36; Jerome, Catal. Script. Eccles. in Petr.). 

The ‘‘ Preaching of Perrr” (Heracl. ap. Origen, lh. 14 77 

Joan. ; Clem. Alex. Strom. i, 8575; ii, 8905 vi, 635, 636, 

678; Theodot. Byzant. in Hacerpt. p. 809, ad cale. Opp. 

Clem. Alex. ; Lactant. De Ver. Sap. iv. 21; Euseb. Hisf. 

Eecl. iii, 3; Jerome, Catal. Script. Hecles. in Petr.). 

The ‘‘ Revelation of Peter’ (Clem. Alex. lib. Hypotopos. 

ap. Euseb. Hist. Heel. vi, 14; Theodot. Byz. in Hacerpt. 

p. 806, 897, ad eale. Opp. Clem. Alex.; Euseb. Hist. Hecl. 

iii, 3 and 25; Jerome, Catal. Script. Hecl. in Petr.). 

(1.) The ‘ Acts of Putuip” (Gelas. in Decret.). 

(2.) The * Gospel of Patni” (Epiphan. Heres. xxvi, 1). 

The ‘* Gospel of Soyruranus” (Cyrill. Catech. vi, 22; Epiphan. 
Heeres. \xvi, 2). 

The ‘‘ Acts of the Apostles” by SrLEucus Jerome, Epist. ad 
Chromat. et Heliodor.). 

The ‘‘ Revelation of Srrpumn” (Gelas. in Decret.). 

The ** Gospel of Toappaus”’ (7D.). 

The Catholic ‘‘ Epistle of Tuemison” the Montanist (Apollon. 
lib. contr. Cutaphyg. ap. Kuseb. Hist. Hecl. v, 18). 

(.) The ‘+ Acts of Tuomas” (Epiphan, Heres, xlvii,1; 1xi,15 
Athanas. in Synops. S. S. 176; Gelas. in Deeret.). 

@.) ‘* Books”’ under the name of Tuomas (Innocent I, wt swp.). 

@.) The * Revelation of Tomas” (Gelas. in Decre/.). 

The ‘Gospel of Trrtan” (Euseb. Hist. Fcel. iv, 29). 

The ‘Gospel of Truru”’ made use of by the Valentinians 
(ren. adv. Heeres. iii, 11). 

The ‘Gospel of VALENTINUS” (Tertull. de Prascript. adv. 
Heeres. 49). 


The following list comprises those pseudepigraphal 
works relating to the New Test. which still exist, with 
the language in which ancient copies have been pre- 
served. See each title and professed author in its 
place. 


A ‘History of the Contest between the Apostles” by ABDIAS 
Lat.). 

The tc Letter of Angarus to*Christ,” and the ‘* Reply of Christ 
to Abgarus” (Gr.). 

The ‘+ General Epistle of BARNABAS” (Gr). 

The ‘‘ First’ Epistle of CLemEenr to the Corinthians” (Gr.). 

The ** Second Epistle of CLEMENT to the Corinthians” (Gr.). 

The ‘Descent of Curist into Hell” (Gr, and Lat.). 

The ‘ Apostolical Constitutions” (Gr., Eth., and Copt.). 

The ‘* First Book of Herm as,” called his Visions (Gr, and Lat,). 

The ‘¢Second Book of Hprmas,” called his Commands (Gr. 
and Lat.). seal AA 

The ‘Third Book of Hermas,” called his Similitudes (Gr. 
and Lat.). : 

The ‘ Epistle of Ignatius to the Ephesians” (Gr. and Lat.). 
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The ‘* Epistle of Tanatrus to the Magnesians” (Gr. and Lat.). 

The . eee of Ignatius to the Philadolphians” (Gr. and 

at.). 

The ‘ Epistle of lenatrus to Polycarp” (Gr. and Lat.). 

The ‘' Epistle of Ianavius to the Romans”’ (Gr. and Lat.). 

The ‘+ Kpistle of Ignavius to the Smyrnaans” (Gr. and Lat.). 

The ‘ Epistle of Ienavrus to the Trallians” (Gr. and Lat.). 

The ** Gospel of the INranoy” of the Saviour (Arab. and Lat,)- 

The ‘ Protevangelium of Jamus” (Gr. and Lat.). 

The (mutilated and altered) ‘* Gospel of St. Jon” (Gr.). 

The (apocryphal) ‘* Book of the Apostle Jorn” (Lat.). 

The *‘ Narrative of Josern of Arimathsea” (Gr.). 

The ‘Sacred Memorial Book of Joseph,” a Christian. 
Greek text, entitled "lworrmou BeBdtov “Yromvnatekov; is 
given in full by Fabricius, Cod. Pseudepigr. V. 7. ii, ad 
fin., with a Latin translation). 

The ‘' Epistle of Paul to the Laoprorans” (Gr.). 

The (fragmentary) ‘t Gospel of Maroron” (Gr.), 

The ‘* Gospel of [Pseudo-] Marruras” (Lat.). 

The ‘Gospel of the Nativity of St. Mary” (Lat.). 

The ‘* Gospel of the Nativity of Mary, and of the Infancy of 
the Saviour” (Lat.). 

The ‘‘ Gospel of Nrconemus” (Gr. and Lat.). 

The ‘ Epistles of the Corinthians to Paux, and of Paul to the 
CorIntTutAns” (Armen.), 

The ** Acts of Prnarr” (Gr. and Lat.). 

The ‘* Apprehension of PrnaTe" (Gr.). 

The ‘* Death of Pinatr” (Gr. and Lat.). 

The ‘‘ First Epistle of Prnare” (Gr. and Lat.). 

The ‘* Second Epistle of Prnarr” (Gr. and Lat.). 

The “Epistle of Potycaxrr to the Philippians” (Gr.). 

The ‘' Vindication of the SAvrour” (Lat.). 

The eee of Paul to Senroa,” and ‘‘ of Seneca to Pari" 
(Gr.). 

The “ SrpyLLine Oracles” (Gr.). 

The ‘+ Acts of Paul and Turoria” (Gr.). 

The ‘‘ Gospel of Tnomas” the Israclite (Gr. and Lat.y. 


(The 


IV. Literature-——The best accounts of these and 
other apocryphal documents will be found in Fabricii 
Codex Pseudepigraphus V. T. (Hamb. and Lpz. 1713 and 
| 1741), and Codex Apocryphus N. 7. (Hamb. 17138-1722) ; 
Auctarium Codicis Apocryphi N. T. Fabriciuni, edidit 
And. Birch (Copenh. 1804); A new and full Method of 
settling the Canon of the N. T., by the Rey. Jeremiah 
Jones (Oxf. 1726—last edition, Oxf. 1827); Du Pin, 
Prolegomena (Amst. 1701); and Canon of the Old and 
New Testaments (London, 1700); Volkmar, Finlceit. im 
die Apocryphen (vol. i, Tiib. 1860-63); and especially 
Codex Apocryphus N. T. etc., edit. with notes, prole- 
gomena and translation, by T. C. Thilo (tom. i, Lips. 
1832, 8yo; the remaining two volumes have not been 
published)—containing: (1.) The history of Joseph 
the Carpenter, Arab. and Lat.; (2.) The Gospel of 
the Infancy; (3.) The Protevangelion of James, and 
the Gospel of Thomas the Israelite, Greek and Latin; 
(4.) The Gospel of the Nativity of Mary and the 
History of the Nativity of Mary and the Saviour, 
Latin ; (5.) The Gospel of Marcion, collected by Dr. 
Hahn from ancient Greek MSS.; (6.) The Gospel of 
Nicodemus, Gr. and Lat.; (7.) Apprehension and 
Death of Pilate, Gr.; (8.) The mutilated and altered 
Gospel of St. John, preserved in the archives of the 
Templars of St. John of Jerusalem in Paris, with Gries- 
bach’s text; (9.) An apocryphal book of the Apostle 
John, Lat. Consult the following by Dr. Tischendorf: 
(1.) De Evangeliorum Apocryphorum origine et usw 
(Hague, 1851) ; (2.) Acta Apocrypha ex ant. codd. (Lips. 
| 1852); (8.) Lvangelia Apocrypha adhib. codd. Gree. et 
| Latinis (Lips. 1853); (4.) Apocalypses Apocrypha (Lips, 
/1866). Dr. Laurence, of Oxford, has published the 
following apocryphal works: (1.) The Book of Enoch 
(1838) ; (2.) Ascensio Isai Vatis (1819); (.) Primi Es- 
re Libri (1820). Comp. Lardner, Works, x, 31. See 
Acts, GosPELs, Episries, REyELATIONS (spurious). 

The best commentary on the apoeryphal books of 
the O. T. (i. e. those contained in the Sept. and Vulg. 
but not in the Heb.) is the Lregetisches Handbuch zu 
den Apokryphen des A. T. by Fritzsche and Grimm 
(Leipz. 1856 sq.):; a convenient one for English read- 
|ers is Rich. Arnald’s Crit. Comment. on the Apocrypha 
(Lond. 1744, and often since). Annotations on each 
book are also contained in Calmet’s Commentary, and 
the Critica Sacrt, vol. iii; see likewise Parei Opera, i; 
De Sacy’s Sainte Bible ; Cappel, Commentarii, p. 560, 
Others are by Van Hamelsveld (Amst. 1797); Heze, 
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(Lemgo, 1800); Wilson (Edinb. 1801); Gaab (Tub. 
1818-19); Plessner (Berlin, 1834); Gutmann (Alton. 
1841); Bosberg (Stutt. 1840). Different editions: Fa- 
bricius (Frkft. and Lpz. 1691); Leusden (Kreft. ad M. 
1694); Reineccius (Lips. 1732, 1757); Bendsten (Gott. 
1790); Augusti (Lips. 1804); Apel (Lips. 1836). All 
the ancient versions of the texts extant may be found 
in the 4th vol. of Walton’s Polyglott, Davidson has 
given a brief but critical Introduction to each book in 
Horne’s /ntrod. new ed. vol. ii. Of a more miscella- 
neous character: Suicer, Thesaur. Eccl. p. 438; Giese- 
ler, Was heisst Apokryphisch? in the T'heol. Stud. ii, 141; 
Das Kriterium e. apokr. Buchs, in Augusti's Theol. Bl. 


i, 540; Raynolds, Censura apocryphorum V. e N. T. 


(Oppenh. 1611); Hencke, Prodromos ad apocr. V. T. 


(Hal, 1711); Benzel, De apocr. N. T. in his Syntag. | 
i, 816 sq.; Eichhorn, Minit. in d. Apokr. des A. T. | 


(Lpz. 1795); Frisch, D. Apokr. d. A. T. u. d. Schr. d. 


‘N. T., in Eichhorn’s Bibl. iv, 653; Bendsten, Exerc. in | 


V. T. Apocr. (Gott. 1789); Bretschneider, D. Apokr, d. 
A. T. (Lpz. 1805); Cramer, Moral d. Ap.d. A. T. (Lpz. 
1815); Jenichen, De librorum N. T. et V. T. apocr. 
illustratione (Viteb. 1786); Kuindl, Obs. ad N. T. ex 
apocr. V. T. (Lips. 1794); Beckhaus, D. Apokr. d. A. 
7. (Dortm. 1808); Friinkel, Apocrypha a Gree. in Heb. 
‘conversa (Lips. 1830); Appendices ad apocr. N. T., in 
J. Moller’s Theol. Bibl. ix, 1sq.; Brockmann, De apocr. 
nomine (Gryph. 1766); Augusti, D. Apokr. d. A. T. 
(Bresl. 1816); Moulnie, Zes livres apocryphes de 0 An- 
cient Test. (Genf. 1828); Bergguist, M/essia in apocr. 
V. T. (Lond. 1826); Ebrard, Zeugnisse gegen d. Apokry- 
phen (Basle, 1851); Kierl, D. Apokryphen des A. T. 
(Lpz. 1852) ; Kluge, zd. (I'reft. ad M. 1852) ; Stier’s Es- 
says in the Evang. Kirchenz. 1828, 1853, 1855; Nitzsch, 


in the Zeitschr. f. christl. Wissensch. 1850 ; Bleek, Stel- | 


lung d. Ap. d. A. T. (in the Stud. u. Krit. 1853, p. 267 
sq.). See each of the apocryphal books under its name. 

The following works are on the apocryphal addi- 
tions to the New Test.: Schmid, Corpus apocr. extra 
Biblia (Hadam. 1804); Beausobre, De N. T. apocryphis 
(Berol. 1734); Kleuker, D. Apokr. d. N. T. (Hamb. 
1798); Lorsbach, D. heiligen Biicher d. Johannisjiinger 
(Marb. 1807); Bartholmi, UVebers. d. Apokr. d. N. T. 
(Dinkelsbith], 1832); Beausobre, in Cramer’s Beitr. i, 
251-314; Reuss, De N. T. apocr. (Argent. 1829); 
Suckow’s ed. of the Protevangelium Jacobi (Vratisl. 
1841); Ellicott, Cambridge Essays for 1856; Toland, 
Collection of Pieces, i, 350. Many of these spurious 
works are translated in Hone’s Apocryphal N. T. 
(Lond. 1820; N. Y. 1849, 8vo), and Abp. Wake’s Apost. 
Fathers (Lond. 1830; Hartf. 1834, 8vo). 


Apolilinarians, followers of Apollinaris, or Apol- 
linarius (q. v.). 

Apollinaris or Apollinarius, CLauprvs, bish- 
op of Hieropolis in Phrygia, in the second century, 
an apologist (q. v.) of Christianity, and an opponent 
of Montanism (q. v.). He was well acquainted with 
the classic literature of the Greeks, and a prolific 
writer; but his works, which are mentioned by Euse- 
bius and Photius, are lost; only two fragments of his 
work on the Passover are extant.—Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 
iv, 27; Fabricius, Biblioth. Greca. vii, 160; Tillemont, 
Memoires, t. i, pt. ii. 

Apollinaris or Apollinarius, bishop of Laodi- 
cea, the son of Apollinaris the elder, who taught first 
at Berytus, in Phcenicia, and afterward at Laodicea, 
where he became a presbyter and married. Both fa- 
ther and son were on terms of intimacy with Epipha- 
nius and Libanius, the Sophists. The bishop of La- 
odicea, Theodotus, having warned them to renounce 
this friendship, they were excommunicated, but after- 
ward, upon expressing penitence, they were restored. 
Julian the Apostate forbade the Christians to read the 
works of any heathen author, upon which the two 
Apollinarii (father and son) composed many works in 
imitation of the style of Homer and other ancient 
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Greek works. Among others, they turned the books — 
of Moses into heroic verse; indeed, Sozomen (Hist. Ec- 
cles. v, 18) says, the whole of the Old Testament as far 
as the account of Saul; they also composed dramatic 
pieces on scriptural subjects, after the style of Menan- 
der (Socrat. /ist. Eccles. iii, 16). The younger Apecl- 


|linaris is mentioned (in Athanas. Hp. ad Antiochenos, 


tom. i; Opp. ed. Montfaucon, ii, 776) as orthodox bish- 
op of Laodicea A.D. 362, while Pelagius was bishop of 
the Arians in that city. He was esteemed by Athana- 
sius, Basil, and other great men of that age, who con- 
tinued to speak respectfully of his merits even after he 
Apodllinaris distinguished 
himself especially by polemical and exeg tical writ- 
ings; for instance, by his work on Truth, against the 
Emperor Julian. He also wrote thirty books against 
Porphyry, against the Manichzans, Arians, Marcellus, 
and others. Jerome himself, during his residence at 
Antioch, A.D. 373 and 374, enjoyed the instructions 
of Apollinaris, then bishop of Laodicea, The interpre- 
tations of Apollinaris, quoted in the commentaries of 
Jerome, were peculiarly valuable in those days on ac- 
count of his knowledge of the Hebrew tongue. Basil 
mentions a work of Apollinaris on the Holy Ghost. 
In the year 1552 was published at Paris a Metaphrasis 
Psalmorum of Apollinaris, and re-edited by Sylburg at 
Heidelberg in 1596; this, and a tragedy on “ Christ 
suffering,’’ in the works of Gregory of Nazianzus, were 
ascribed to Apollinaris; but it is difficult to say what 
share in these works belongs to the father, and what 
to the son. 

Late in life, Apollinaris, who had strenuously de- 
fended the Athanasian doctrine of the Trinity in his 
youth, himself incurred the reproach of heresy be- 
cause he taught that the divine Logos occupied in the 
person of Christ the place of the human rational soul. 
“The greatest difficulty in the doctrine of the Trinity 
appeared to him to consist in the union of the divine 
person of the Logos with a perfect human person. 
Two perfect wholes could not be united in one whole 
(Gregory, Antirrh, cap. XX xix, p. 323: el avOowrwTE- 
Ai ovv On Sede TéXevoc Obo ay Foav). Setting out 
from Anthropoiogy, he asserted that the essence of 
the rational soul consists in its self-determination. If 
this characteristic were retained in connection with 
the divine nature, there could be no true personal 
union, but only such a divine influence on Jesus as 
might be experienced by any other man. On the 
other hand, if the soul forfeited this characteristic, it 
would renounce its essential peculiarity (Ibid. p. 245: 
d000a Tov adre~ovaiou Cwou 7d pu} sivar abre~obouoy * 
ob pOsiperar dé 2) Pbote UTS TOU TOLoaYTOE adTny). 
On the first point he objected to the school of Origen, 
that it admitted no true union of the divine and the 
human, but made instead two Sons of Ged, the Logos 
and the man Jesus (L. ¢. xlii: cic prev dices vide Seot, 
cic O& Seréc). Hence he thought the rational human 
soul must be excluded from the God-man, and, in this, 
the old undefined doctrine was on his side. For the 
human soul he substituted the Logos himself as the 
vov¢ Setoc. He developed this doctrine with origi- 
nality and acuteness. The scheme of human nature 
which he made use of was the common trichotomical 
one, of the Luy7) Noyuch (voepa), GAoyoc, andthe copa. 
That an animal principle of life, a uy) doyoc, must 
be admitted to exist in human nature, he thought 
might be proved from Paul’s Epistles, in the passages 
where he speaks of the flesh lusting against the Spirit; 
for the body in itself has no power of lusting, but only 
the soul that is connected with it. It is not self-de- 
termining, but must be determined by the uy) Aoyt- 
ky, which with it ought to goyern the body. But this 
result is frustrated by sin, and, conquered by it, the 
reason succumbs to the power of the irrational desires. 
In order to free man from sin, the unchangeable Di- 
vine Spirit must be united with a human nature, con- 
trol the anima, and present a holy human life (contra 
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Apollinarist. t. i, cap. xiii, p. 736). Thus we haye in 
Christ, as man, the three component parts, and can 
call him the ay9owzroc érovpdnoc, only with this dif- 
ference, the Divine occupies the place of the human 
vouc” (Neander, Hist. of Doctrines, i, 320). Athana- 
sius wrote against Apollinarism, though not against 
Apollinaris personally (/pist. ad Epict.; contra Apol- 
linaristas); Gregory of Nazianzus wrote against him 
also (Ep. I, ii, ad Cledonium; ad Nectarium); and Greg- 
ory of Nyssa his ’Av7ippynrucde (in Galland. Bibl. Patr. 
vi, 517). His heresy became generally known A.D. 
371. The accusations of Socrates, Sozomen, and The- 
odoret against the character of Apollinaris are not 
plausible. ‘‘Of the writings in which he explained 
his views, only fragments are extant in the works of 
Gregory of Nyssa, Theodoret, and Leontius Byzanti- 
nus (who lived about the year 590); they were the fol- 
lowing: eot capkwoewc Noyicvoy (amdcekee wept THC 
Selacg ivoapKkwmoswe)—ro Kata Kepadatoy By3\Mov— 
Tei avacTacewc—rTepi TisTewe Noyidvoy—and some 
letters (in Gallandii Bid/. PP. xii, 706 sq.; Angelo 
Mai Class. auct. ix, 495 sq.). Apollinaris objected to 
the union of the Logos with a rational soul; that the 
human being thus united to the Logos must either 
preserve his own free will, in which case there would 
be no true union of the Divine and the human, or that 
the human soul had lost its proper liberty by becom- 
ing united to the Logos, either of which would be ab- 
surd. ‘He chiefly opposed the roerréy, or the liberty 
of choice in christology (Dorner, Person of Christ, per. 
i, ep. iii, ch. iii). In his opinion, Christ is not only 
dvsowmog évSeoc, but the incarnate God. According 
to the threefold division of man, Apollinaris was will- 
ing to ascribe a soul to the Redeemer in so far as he 
thought it to be a mean between body and spirit. But 
that which itself determines the soul (70 adroxivyror), 
and constitutes the higher dignity of man, the vote 
(the Puy Aoyewy) of Christ, could not be of human 
origin, but must be purely divine; for his incarnation 
did not consist in the Logos becoming vowc, but in be- 
coming oapé. But the Divine reason supplying the 
place of the human, there exists a specific difference 
between Christ and other beings. In their case, ev- 
ery thing had to undergo a process of gradual deyel- 
opment, which cannot be brought about without either 
conflicts or sin (é7rov yap TédeLog dvSpwroc, eet Kai 
apaoria, apud. Athan. i, 2, p. 923; compare c. xxi, p. 
939: apapria évuTdoraroc). But this could not take 
place in the case of Christ: oddsuia dono ty Xous- 
TP’ ovK toa voc toTW aYSowrWwog (comp. Grego- 
ry of Nyssa, Antirrhet. adv. Apollin. iv, c. 221). At the 
same time, Apollinaris supposed the body and soul of 
Christ to be so completely filled with the hizher and 
divine principle of spiritual life, that he did not hesi- 
tate to use expressions such as ‘God died, God is 
born,’ etc. He even maintained that, on account of 
this intimate union, Divine homage is also due to the 
human nature of Christ (1. ¢. p. 241, 264). His oppo- 
nents, therefore, charged him with Patripassianism. 
But we do not think that Apollinaris ever asserted, 
as Gregory of Nazianzus would have us believe, that 
Christ must have possessed an irrational, animal soul, 
e. g. that of a horse or an ox, because he had not a ra- 
tional human soul: Gregory himself seems to have 
drawn such inferences from the premises of Apollina- 
ris. On the other hand, he accused his opponents in 
a similar manner of believing in two Christs, two Sons 
of God, ete. (comp. Dorner, 1. c., and his Notes 63, 64; 
Ullmann, Gregory of Naz. p. 401 sq.; Baur, Chr. Lehre 
v. d. Dreicinigkett, i, 585 sq.). Athanasius maintained, 
in opposition to Apollinaris (contra A pollinarist. libri ii, 
but without mentioning him by name: the book was 
written after the death of Apollinaris), that it behooved 
Christ to be our example in every respect, and that 
his nature, therefore, must resemble ours. Sinfulness, 
which is empirically connected with the development 
of man, is not a necessary attribute of human nature, 
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as the Manichxan notions would lead us to suppose. 
Man, on the contrary, was originally free from sin, 
and Christ appeared on that very account, viz., in or- 
der to show that God is not the author of sin, and to 
prove that it is possible to live a sinless life (the con- 
troversy thus touched upon questions of an anthropo- 
logical nature). Athanasius distinctly separated the , 
Divine from the human (comp. especially lib. ii), but 
he did not admit that he taught the existence of twa 
Christs. Comp. Neander, Ch. Hist. ii, 433; Mohler, 
Athanasius, ii, 262 sq., compares the doctrine of Apol- 
linaris with that of Luther. Gregory of Nazianzus 
(Ep. ad Cledon. et orat. 51) equally asserted the neces- 
sity of a true and perfect human nature. It was not 
only necessary, as the medium by which God mani- 
fested himself, but Jesus could redeem and sanctify 
man only by assuming his whole nature, consisting 
of body and soul. (Similar views had been formerly 
held by Irenzus, and were afterward more fully de- 
veloped by Anselm.) Gregory thus strongly main- 
tained the doctrine of the two natures of the Saviour. 
We must distinguish in Christ a@\Xo «ai dAdo, but not 
aAXog Kai d\XNoc. Compare the Epist. ad Nectar. sive 
orat. 46, with his 10 anathemas against Apollinaris, 
and Ullmann, p. 396-413. The work of Gregory of 
Nyssa, entitled Adyo¢ dytippyntiKoe 7Ode Ta ’ATOAN- 
vapiov (which was probably composed between the 
years 374 and 380), may be found in Zaccagni, Collect. 
monum. veit., and Gallandi, Bibl. Patr. vi, 517; comp. 
Gieseler, Ch. History, i, § 83, note 80. He opposed the 
followers of Apollinaris (2vvovetacrai, Aytowurat) in 
his Lp. her.77. On the question whether Apollina- 
ris or his disciples ever adopted the Docetic errors re- 
specting the body of Christ, see Mohler, 1]. c. p. 264 
sq.’’ (Hagenbach, Hist. of Doct. § 99). Apollinarism 
was first condemned at the synod held at Rome A.D. 
375, in which the Roman bishop Damasus presided; 
all mention of the name of Apollinaris was carefully 
avoided on this occasion. Nevertheless, this condem- 
nation induced Apollinaris to form a separate congre- 
gation, over which he ordained the presbyter Vitalis 
as bishop. Hence the Apollinarists are also called 
Vitalians. They are also called Dimeerites, because 
they were accused of dividing the nature of Christ 
into two parts. Before the death of Apollinaris, which 
happened between A.D. 382 and 392, the Apollinarists 
formed in Syria and the adjacent countries seyeral 
separate congregations, having their own bishops. Af- 
ter his death the Apollinarists were divided into two 
parties, one of which, under Polemo, or Polemius, and 
Timotheus, pretended that the divinity and the body 
of Christ were transformed into one substance, and, 
consequently, that the flesh was to be worshipped as 
well as the Logos; these were called Polemians and 
Synousiasts, and also sarcolatre (caocohdroa, flesh- 
worshippers); in retaliation, they called the orthodox 
anthropolatre, or men-worshippers. The other party, 
which adhered to the original doctrine of Apollinaris, 
were called Valentinians. By imperial command, the 
public worship of the Apollinarists was impeded A.D. 
388 and 397, and A.D. 428 in all towns entirely pro. 
hibited. The sects of the Apollinarists assimilated, in 
the fifth century, partly to the orthodox, and partly to 
the Monophysites. See Monopuysites. For a full 
view of Apollinarism in its origin and history, see 
Wernsdorf, Diss. de Apollinare (Vitemb. 1694 and 4719) ; 
Dorner, Lehre v. d. Person Christi, i, 926-1070 (Eng. 
transl., Div. i, vol. ii, p. 352 sq.); Herzog, i, 419. See 
also Penny Cyclopedia, 8. V.3 Neander, Ch. Hist. ii, 428; 
Lardner, Works, iv, 257-274; Cave, Hist. Lit. anno 362 ; 
Shedd, Hist. of Doctrines, i, 344; Pearson, On the Creed. 


Apollinarists. Sce APOLLINARIANS. 


Apollo (‘Avd\Xwy, the destroyer, so called because 
his shafts, the rays of Phebus or the sun, inflict dis- 
ease or ‘the sun-stroke’’ in Oriental climates), one of 
the great divinities of the Greeks, according to Homer 
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(Iliad, i, 21, 816) the son of Jupiter (Zeus) and Leto 
(Latona), and the brother of Artemis or Diana (Hesiod, 
Theogn. 918). He was fabled to be the god who pun- 
ishes the wicked and insolent, who affords help and 
wards off evil, particularly from cattle, who presided 
over the foundation of cities, and especially as the god 

_of music and propheey (Smith, Dict. of Class. Mythol. 
s.v.). See OnactE. In this last office he is indirect- 
ly alluded to in the account of the dwmoniac damsel 
cured by Paul (Acts xvi, 16). See Pyrmonrss. Jo- 
sephus mentions an audience of Archelaus held by Ti- 
berius in a splendid temple of Apollo built by him in 
Rome (Ant, xvii, 11, 1); and he also speaks of a tem- 
ple of his at Gaza, into which the nobles of the city 
took refuge from the massacre by Alexander Jannaus | 
(Ant. xiii, 13, 3). 


Apollodétus (AzodAddoroc, Apollo-given), a 
general of the inhabitants of Gaza, who made an ef- 
fectual sally against the Jews besieging the city under 
Alexander Janneus, but was at length slain through 
the treachery of his brother Lysimachus (Josephus, 
Ant. xiii, 13, 3). 

Apollo’nia (Amo\\wvia, from Apollo), a city of 
Macedonia, in the province of Mygdonia (Plin. iy, 17), 
situated between Amphipolis and Thessalonica, thirty 
Roman miles from the former, and thirty-six from the 
latter (Itiner. Anton. p. 320, 330; Jtin. Mieros. p. 600; 
Tab. Peuting.). It was south of the lake Bolbe and 
north of the Chalcidian mountains (Athen. viii, 334). 
According to Stephen of Byzantium, it was founded 
by a colony of Corinthians and Corcyrians. The 
Apostle Paul passed through Amphipolis and Apollo- 
nia on his way to Thessalonica (Acts xvii, 1; see 
Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. Paal, 
i, 320, 321). It must not be confounded with a noted 
Apollonia in Illyria (see Kype, Obs. Sacr. ii, 81 sq.). 
The city here spoken of was situated on the ‘‘ Egna- 
tian Way” in the interior of the district of Chalcidice 
(Seylax, p. 27; Xen. J/ist. Gr. v, 2). The ruins are 
called Pollina (Cramer’s Ane. Gr. i, 264). 

Apollonia (A7o\\wria, a frequent Greek name 
of cities, probably given in this case by one of the 
Seleucide), a town of Palestine, between Caesarea 
and Joppa (Stephen of Byz.; Ptol. v, 16; Pliny, v, 
14; Peut. Tab.), one of those on the sea-shore taken 
by the Jews under Alexander Janneus (Joseph. Ant. 
xiii, 15, 4), and afterward repaired by Gabinius (Jo- 
seph. War, i, 8,4). It is now Arsuf, a deserted vil- 
lage at the mouth of the Nahr Arsuf (Irby and Man- 
gles, Trav. p. 189; Robinson, Research. iii, 46; Ches- 
ney, Lxpedition, i, 490), a place famous under the 
Crusaders (Wilken, Krewzz. ii, 17, 39, 102; iv, 416; 
vii, 325, 400, 425), by whom it was confounded with 
Antipatris (Ritter, Wrdk. xvi, 590). 


Apollonia, a martyr of Alexandria, suffered with 
Metra, Quinta, and Serapion, in the year 249, when 
she was seized, and some one by a violent blow on 
the face knocked out many of her teeth; whence, in 
the Middle Ages, she was held to be the patroness 
against the toothache. Soon she was brought before 
the burning pile, and, on being asked to recant, re- 
flected a moment, and then leaped into the fire. She 
is commemorated in the Roman Church on Feb, 9.— 
Eusebius, Ch. Hist. vi, 41; Landon, Eccl. Dict. i, 450. 


Apollo’nius (Azod\wro0c, from Apollo), the 
name of several men in the history of the Maccabees 
and Josephus. 

1. The son of a certain Thraseus, and viceroy of 
the Syrian king Seleucus (IV) Philopator (B.C. 187) 
over southern Syria and Pheenicia (2 Mace. iii, 5, 7). | 
At the suggestion of Simon, the temple governor, he | 
instigated the king to plunder the Temple at Jerusa-_ 
lem, and generally took the severest measures against | 
the Jews (2 Mace. iv, 4). The writer of the Decla-. 
mation on the Maccabees, printed among the works 
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of Josephus (De Macc. 4) relates of Apollonius the 
circumstances which are commonly referred to his 
emissary Heliodorus (2 Mace. iii, 7 sq.). 

2. A son of Menestheus, and ambassador of King 
Antiochus Epiphanes to the Egyptian king Ptolemy 
Philometor, B.C. 173 (2 Mace. iv, 21). Perhaps he 
was the same as the ‘‘ chief commissioner of tribute’’ 
(doxwv poporoyiac) for Judea, who, at the command 
of Antiochus Epiphanes on his return from Egypt 
(B.C. 168), committed such bloodshed in Jerusalem 
(2 Macc. v, 24; comp. 1 Mace. i, 29 sq.); next was 
governor in Samaria (Joseph, Ant. xii, 7, 1, which 
Michaelis, on 1 Mace. iii, 10, regards as a misinter- 
pretation), and finally lost his life in an encounter 
with Judas Maccabeeus, B.C. 166 (1 Mace. iii, 10 sq.). 
An ambassador of the same name was at the head of 
the embassy which Antiochus sent to Rome (Liv. 
xlii, 6). 

3. A son of one Apollonius Genneus, and a Syrian 
governor under Antiochus (V) Eupator (2 Mace. xii, 
2). B.C. 163. If, however, we understand the sur- 
name as an ironical epithet (yevvaioc, noble), this 
Apollonius (but whether the father or the son would 
still be doubtful) may be identical with No 2. 

4, Surnamed by Josephus (Ant. xiii, 4, 3) Daiis 
(Adoc, from a people called Dahz or Dai in Sogdi- 
ana), a Syrian viceroy in Ceele-Syria, who, taking 
sides with the usurper Demetrius (B.C. 147), attacked 
Jonathan, the ally of Alexander (Balas), but was ut- 
terly defeated by him (1 Macc. x, 69 sq.). Accord- 
ing to the Greek text in 1 Macc. xvi, 69, he was orig- 
inally governor of Ceele-Syria under Alexander, from 
whom he revolted to the party of Demetrius. Jose- 
phus only speaks of him as an officer of Alexander, 
without alluding to his connection with Demetrius 
(comp. Wernsdorf, De fide Maccab. p. 135). There 
may have been an early error crept into the text of 
1 Macce., or the expression in the Heb. original may 
have been ambiguous (see Grimm, //andb. in loc.). 
If this Apollonius be the same mentioned by Polybius 
(xxxi, 21, § 2), as foster-brother and confidant of De- 
metrius I, his interest in the affairs of Demetrius 
would scarcely admit a doubt.—Winer, s. v. 

5. The son of one Alexander, and one of the em- 
bassadors sent by the Jews to procure an alliance with 
the Romans in the time of Hyrcanus (Josephus, Ant. 
xiii, 9; 2). 

Apollonius, a Roman senator, against whom one 
of his slaves, called Severus, preferred an accusation 
of holding the Christian faith, in the time of Com- 
modus, about the year 183 or 186. When cited be- 
fore the senate to defend himself, he delivered an ad- 
mirable discourse on the faith, and was condemned to 
be beheaded. He is commemorated in the Roman 
Church on the 18th of April. His acts are in Ruinart, 
p. 83, 84.—Eusebius, Ch. Hist. vy, 21; Landon, Eccl. 


| Dict. i, 452. 


Apollonius of Tyana, an impostor and professed 
magician, born three or four years before the vulgar - 
era, at Tyana, a town in Cappadocia. His life by Phi- 
lostratus (Azo\Awviov Tov Tuvavéwe ioc, best ed. by 
Olearius, Lips. 1709, fol.) abounds with fabulous sto- 
ries, apparently in imitation of the account of Christ’s 
life in the Gospels. [Dupin wrote ‘‘The History of 
Apollonius of Tyana convicted of falsehood and im- 
posture”’ (Paris, 1705). The life by Philostratus was 
translated into English by Charles Blount, who added 
some impious notes (1680). A French translation has 
recently been published by A. Chassang (Apollonius 
de Tyana, sa vie, ses voyages, ses prodiges, par Philo- 
strate, Paris, 1864).] It is from this source that our 
chief knowledge of Apollonius is derived. The follow- 
ing sketch is taken from Farrar (Critical Hist. of Free 
Thought, lecture ii): Apollonius was a Pythagorean 
philosopher, born in Cappadocia about four years be- 
fore the Christian era. After being early educated. 
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in the circle of philosophy, and in the practice of the 
ascetic discipline of his predecessor Pythagoras, he 
imitated that philosopher in spending the next portion 
of his life in trayel. Attracted by his mysticism to 
the farthest East as the source of knowledge, he set 
out for Persia and India, and in Nineveh, on his route, 
met Damis, the future chronicler of his actions. Re- 
turning from the East instructed in Brahminic lore, 
he travelled over the Roman world. ‘The remainder 
of his days was spent in Asia Minor. Statues and 
temples were erected to his honor. He obtained vast 
influence, and died with the reputation of sanctity late 
in the century. Such is the outline of his life, if we 
omit the numerous legends and prodigies which attach 
themselves to his name. He was partly a philoso- 
pher, partly a magician—half mystic, half impostor. 
At the distance of a century and a quarter from his 
death, in the reign of Septimius Severus, at the re- 
quest of the wife of that emperor, Julia Domna (A.D. 
210), the second of the three Philostrati dressed up 
Damis’s narrative of his life in the work named above, 
and payed the way for the general reception of the 
story among the cultivated classes of Rome and Greece. 
It has been thought that Philostratus had a polemical 
aim against the Christian faith, as the memoir of Apol- 
lonius is in so many points a parody on the life of 
Christ. The annunciation of his birth to his mother, 
the chorus of swans which sang for joy on occasion 
of it, the casting out devils, the raising the dead, the 
healing the sick, the sudden disappearance and reap- 
pearance of Apollonius, the sacred voice which called 
him at his death, and his claim to be a teacher with 
authority to reform the world, form some of the 
points of similarity. If such was the intention of 
Philostratus, he was really a controversialist under 
the form of a writer of romance, employed by those 
who at that time were laboring to introduce an eclecti- 
cism larzely borrowed from the East into the region 
both of philosophy and religion. Without settling this 
question, it is at least certain that about the begin- 
ning of the next century the heathen writers adopted 
this line of argument, and sought to exhibit a rival 
ideal, One instance is the life of Pythagoras by Iam- 
blichus ; another, the attack on Christianity by Hiero- 
cles (Adyor PicadHPec rode Tove Xototiavodve), in part 
of which he used Philostratus’s untrustworthy memoir 
for the purpose of instituting a comparison between 
Apollonius and Christ. The sceptic who referred re- 
ligious phenomena to fanaticism would hence avail 
himself of the comparison as a satisfactory account of 
the origin of Christianity ; while others would adopt 
the same view as Hierocles, and deprive the Christian 
miracles of the force of evidence—a line of argument 
which was reproduced by the English Deist Blount 
(see above). The work of Hierocles is lost, but an 
outline of its argument, with extracts, remains in a 
reply which Eusebius wrote to a portion of it (cont. 
Hieroclem, ed. Olearius, Lips. 1709). Eusebius states 
(bk. i) that he refutes only that portion of the work 
which related to Apollonius of Tyana, referring to Or- 
igen’s answer to Celsus for a reply to the remainder 
of it, and discusses only the parallel of Apollonius and 
Jesus Christ. In bk.ihe gives an outline of the ar- 
gument of his opponent with quotations, and states 
his own opinion about Apollonius, throwing discredit 
on the veracity of the sources of the memoirs, and pro- 
ceeds to criticise the prodigies attributed to him, argu- 
ing that the statements are incredible, or borrowed, or 
materially contradictory. Discussing each book in 
succession, he replies in bk. i to the statements respect- 
ing the early part of Apollonius’s life ; in bk. ii, to that 
which concerned the journey into India; in bk. iii, to 
that which related to his intercourse with the Brah- 
mins; in bk. iv, to his journey in Greece; in bk. v, to 
his introduction to Vespasian in Evypt; in bks. vi and 
vii, to his miracles ; and in bk. vili to his pretence to 
foreknowledge. He adds remarks on his death, and 
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on the necessity of faith, and repeats his opinion re- 
specting the character of Apollonius. Lardner and 
litter think that Philostratus did not write with a po- 
lemical reference to Christianity. Dean Trench has 
made a few remarks in reference to this question (Notes 
to Miracles, p. 62). Baur maintains that Apollonius, 
as represented in the work of Philostratus, is meant 
to be the pagan counterpart of Christ. Baur finds in 
this parallel an opposition to Christianity which sought 
to claim for paganism what was offered by Christian- 
ity. Dr. Rieckher, on the other hand (in Studien der 
Wiurtemb. Geistlichkeit, 1847), tries to prove that the 
picture drawn by Philostratus is not a guileless in- 
vention of a pagan personality to match the historical 
character of the founders of Christianity, but that it 
was the product of a well-meditated plan, concocted by 
a circle of educated men, whom the Empvyess Julia 
Domna had assembled around herself, and that it was 
intended not for the usual class of readers of a sophist, 
but for the mass of the people. 

A good biography of Apollonius, with a pretty full 
literature of the subject, by J. H. Newman, is given 
at the end of Hind’s History of the Early Church, in 
the Encyclop. Metrop. (and separately, London, 1850, 
12mo). See also Mosheim, De existimatione Apollonts 
Tyan.; Schréder, De Apoll. Tyan. (Wittenb. 1723); 
Zimmermann, De miraculis A poll. Tyan. (Edinb. 1755); 
Herzog, Philos. pract. Apoll. Tyan. (Lipz.1719); Baur, 
Apollonius und Christus (Tab. 18382); Mosheim, Church 
Hist. i, 81; Neander, Church Hist. i, 26, 30; Lardner, 
| Works, vii, 486 sq.; Smith, Dict. of Biog. s. v. (by 
| Jowett); Ritter, Gesch. der Philosophie, t. iv; A. Réville, 
Le Christ Paien et la Cour des Séveres (Revue des deux 
Mondes, Oct. 1, 1865); Bayle, Dict. s. v.; Herzog, Real- 
Encyklopidie, i, 424; Journal of Sacred Literature, Oct. 
1862, ii.; Lond. Quar. Rev. Jan. 1867. 


Apolloph’anes (‘Aro\\og¢arye, Apollo-appear- 
ing). a Syrian slain by Judas Maccabeeus in a pit near 
the stronghold Gazara (2 Mace. x, 37). 


Apollos (Aze\«c, comp. Sozom. Hist. Ece. iv, 
29, either for Apollonius, as in Codex D, or Apollodo- 
rus, see Heumann on Acts xviii, 24), a Jew of Alex- 
andria, described as a learned, or, as some (see Bleek, 
Br. a. d. Heb. i, 424) understand it, an eloguent man 
(avo AGytoc), well versed in the Scriptures and the 
Jewish religion (Acts xviii, 24). About A.D. 49 he 
came to Ephesus, where, in the synagogues, ‘‘he spake 
boldly the things of the Lord, knowing only the bap- 
tism of John” (ver. 25); by which we are probably to 
understand that he knew and taught the doctrine of 
a Messiah, whose coming John had announced, but 
knew not that Jesws was the Christ. His fervor, how- 
ever, attracted the notice of Aquila and Priscilla, whom 
Paul had left at Ephesus; and they instructed him 
in this higher doctrine, which he thenceforth taught 
openly, with great zeal and power (ver. 26). Haying 
heard from his new friends, who were much attached 
to Paul, of that apostle’s proceedings in Achaia, and 
especially at Corinth, he resolved to ga thither, and 
was encouraged in this design by the brethren at Eph- 
-esus, who furnished him with letters of introduction 
(Acts xviii, 27; xix, 1). On his arrival there he was 
very useful in watering the seed which Paul had sown, 
and was instrumental in gaining many new converts 
from Judaism (1 Cor. ii. 9). (See Sommel, De Apol- 
lone, London, 1797; Miller, De eloquentia Apollonis, 
Schleusing. 1717.) There was perhaps no apostle or 
apostolical man who so much resembled Paul in at-, 
tainments and character as Apollos, His immediate 
disciples became so much attached to him as well-nigh 
to have produced a schism in the church, some saying 
“T am of Paul;” others, ‘‘I am of Apollos ;” others, 
“T am of Cephas’”’ (1 Cor. iii, 4-7, 22). There must 
indeed have been some difference in their mode of 
teaching to occasion this; and from the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians it would appear that Apollos was 
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not prepared to go so far as Paul in abandoning the 
fizments of Judaism, and insisted less on the (to the 
Jews) obnoxious position that the Gospel was open to 
the Gentiles. (See Dihne, Die Christuspartet in Ko- 
rinth, Hal. 1841, p. 32; Goldhorn, in Igen’s Zeitschr. 
1840, ii, 152 sq.; Neander, Planting and Training, i, 
268-271, 802; Pfizer, De Apollone doctore, Altdorf, 
1718; Hopf, De Apollone pseudo-doctore, Hag. 1782; 
Heymann, in the Séichs. exeg. Stud. ii, 213.) There 
was nothing, however, to prevent these two eminent 
men from being perfectly united in the bonds of Chris- 
tian affection and brotherhood. When Apollos heard 
that Paul was again at Ephesus, he went thither to 
see him; and as he was there when the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians was written (A.D. 52), there can 
be no doubt that the apostle received from him his 
information concerning the divisions in that church, 
which he so forcibly reproves (see Conybeare and 
Howson, St. Paul, ii, 13 sq.). It strongly illustrates 
the character of Apollos and Paul, that the former, 
doubtless in disgust at those divisions with which his 
name had been associated, declined to return to Cor- 
inth, while the latter, with generous confidence, urged 
him to do so (1 Cor, xvi, 12). Paul again mentions 
Apollos kindly in Tit, iii, 13, and recommends him and 
Zenas the lawyer to the attention of Titus, knowing 
that they designed to visit Crete, where Titus then 
was. Jerome is of opinion (Comment. in loc.) that he 
remained at Crete until he heard that the divisions at 
Corinth had been healed by means of Paul’s letter, 
and that he then returned to that city, of which he af- 
terward became bishop. This has an air of probabili- 
ty; and the authority on which it rests is better than 
any we have for the different statements which make 
him bishop of Duras, of Colophon, of Iconium (in 
Phrygia), or of Caesarea (Menolog. Gree. ii, 17). He 
has been thought by many to have been the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (Alford, Comment. iv, Pro- 
leg. p. 58 sq.).—Kitto, s. v. 


Apol’/lyon (AzohAtiwy), the Greek equivalent 
(Rey. ix, 11) of the Heb. title ABADDON (q. v.). 


Apologetics, a branch of theology which has for 
its object the science of defending Christianity against 
the assaults of its enemies. A system of Christian doc- 
trines (dogmatics), as such, presupposes the truth of 
Christianity ; the proof of the truth of this presupposi- 
tion is not a part of the system, and a separate science 
is needed to establish this proof. Apologetics, as a 
science, is not identical with apology (q. v.), which is 
an actual defence of Christianity; but it seeks and 
teaches the right method of apology ; nevertheless, the 
term is often used in practice to denote the apology 
itself, as well as the method. The name was first used 
in German theology (probably by Planck). The scope 
of apologetics in German theology is nearly the same 
as that of the evidences (q. v.) of Christianity in Eng- 
lish theology, with this difference, that the definition 
of apologetics lays a greater stress on its position as 
a separate branch of scientific theology. 

I. Relation to Theology.—The true place of apolo- 
getics in the circle of theological sciences is not yet 
definitively settled. Schleiermacher makes it a branch 
of philosophical theology (Theol. Stud. § 32-42). Tho- 
luck, also, holds that apologetics should be incorpo- 
rated with systematic theology (Vermischte Schriften, 
i, 376). There is some reason for the view of other 
writers, who place it under the head of biblical criti- 
cism, as apologetics must show the genuineness and 
credibility of the Scriptures; but yet this is only part 
of its function. Pelt gives it the leading place in 
systematic theology, as the science of first principles 
(Encykiopadie, § 62, where also a valuable history of 
apologetics may be found), Kienlen puts it under the 
head of practical theology (Encyklop. der Theolog. Wis- 
senschaften, § 84). Hagenbach contends that the study 
of apelogetics cannot be pursued before the student has 
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acquired the elements of exegetical and historical the- 
ology. He therefore places it in the third branch of 
theological science, viz., systematic theology (Hncy- 
klopidie, § 81). ‘‘ Apologetics is treated by Prof. Dor- 
ner as an integral part of the system of Christian doc- 
trine, as the first part of dogmatic theology. Its 
ground lies in the claim of Christianity to be eternal 
truth—lies in Christianity itself. It is the justifica- 
tion of Christianity in its claim to be the final, abso- 
lute religion. It is the justification of Christianity to 
thought; it shows, or tries to show, that there cannot 
be conceived a more perfect religion. Christian doc- 
trines, it attempts to prove, are to be received not 
merely as given, but as truth. The energy and con- 
vincing power of truth is an axiom of apologetics. It 
seeks to reconcile the Logos of the first creation with 
the historical work of the Logos in his absolute Reve- 
lation. Apologetics thus conceived differs from Chris- 
tian apologies. It started, indeed, with repelling at- 
tacks. But these attacks were merely the historical 
occasion of its existence. It exhibits the Christian 
religion as self-grounded—self-dependent. It has an 
offensive as well as defensive work. It seeks to show 
the inner lack of truth in all thinking which is not 
Christian. It differs also from a mere philosophy of 
religion, inasmuch as it draws from historical monu- 
ments” (Am. Presb. Rev. Oct. 1862, p. 680). Sack, 
whose A pologetik (1819) was one of the first to distin- 
guish hetween apologetics and apology, considers the 
science properly to be an apologetical handling of 
systematic theology. ‘‘ Dogmatics,” he says, ‘is 
Christian doctrine set forth for Christian thinkers, 
who look at it as friends; Apologetics (or more prop- 
erly Apology) is Christian doctrine set forth for non- 
Christian thinkers, who look at it as enemies.’’ The 
English writers, who have not generally been careful 
of scientific form, but look more directly to practical 
ends, have generally made apologetics a separate 
branch of study, under the name of Evidences of 
Christianity. Thus, Watson (Institutes) divides the 
whole circle of theological sciences intc—1. The Ev- 
idences; 2. The Doctrines; 3. The Morals; 4. The 
Institutions of Christianity; and thus makes apolo- 
getics the portal to the whole temple. So also does 
Hill, Lectures on Divinity (N. Y. 1847, 8vo). 

II. Method of Apologetics.—There are two principal 
methods, the historical and the philosophical. The 
first method seeks to vindicate Christianity on the 
grounds (a) of criticism, by showing the genuineness 
and authenticity of its sacred books; (0) of history, by 
showing that the great facts of Christianity are part 
of human history; and (c), having established these 
points, by arguing the credibility of the sacred books 
and (d) their divine authority, and hence (¢) the bind- 
ing power on the human intellect of their statements 
of fact and doctrine. Most English writers on evi- 
dence follow the historical method, and divide their 
material into (1) external evidence (miracles and 
prophecy); (2) internal evidence (philosophical). A 
line of evidence called presumptive is formed in this 
way: admitting the existence and attributes of God, 
it is unlikely that He would leave His creatures in ig- 
norance and wretchedness ; and it is likely, also, that, 
if He should communicate with them, His revelation 
would present analogies to His works in nature. This 
is the line of Butler’s Analogy, of Ellis, and of Wat- 
son, in the first part of his Hwidences. A convenient 
and scientific method is proposed by Warren (yste- 
matische Theologie, Kinleitung, § 9), viz., that the task 
of the science is to show (1) that Christianity is a 
fact of history ; (2) that Christianity is a divine rey- 
elation; (3) that Christianity is the power of God 
unto salvation. ‘Instead of attempting to deduce 
the truth of every part of Christianity from the exter- 
nal evidences alone, we have at last learned to begin 
with Christianity as an undeniable complex of phe- 
nomena, needing for its explanation nothing less than ~ 
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the divine agencies it claims. Thus we reason from 
the character of Christ, from the superhuman excel- 
lence of Christian doctrine, from the supernatural ef- 
fects of this religion in the individual and in the world; 
giving the external evidences their due subordinate 
position as mere proofs that what are claimed to be 
and to have been phenomena of Christianity are le- 
gitimately claimed to be such. Discriminating re- 
marks on the two methods, and the advantages of the 
new one, may be found in Dr. Bushnell’s Nature and 
the Supernatural, p. 33-35; also Meth. Quar. Rev. July 
1862, p. 373-376. The true name for our new treatises 
on ‘The Evidences’ is Philosophy of Christianity” 
(Warren, in Meth. Quar. Rev. Oct. 1863, p. 589). The 
German writers have followed generally the philo- 
sophical method, and of late years the English have 
also entered more into this field. But there are An- 
glo-Saxon apologists who do not commence with the 
historical evidences, and German ones who do not lay 
the whole stress upon the internal evidences. Indeed, 
the latest writers in both languages seem to have mu- 
tually exchanged the traditional methods of their fa- 
thers. Auberlen’s Gottliche Offenbarung (1864) would 
have delighted the heart of even so thoroughly Eng- 
lish an apologist as Paley [see Apotocy]. On the 
other hand, Coleridge, who disparaged the compara- 
tive value of the evidence from miracles and prophe- 
cy, dictated to a friend a scheme of evidences of which 
the outline is as follows: I. Miracles, as precluding 
the contrary evidence of no miracles; II. the Mate- 
rial of Christianity, its existence and history ; III. the 
Doctrines of Christianity, and the correspondence of 
human nature with those doctrines; illustrated, first, 
historically, with reference to the progress of the race; 
second, individually, with reference to the wants of 
each human soul, and the capacity of the Christian 
doctrines to satisfy those wants (Coleridge, Works, 
N.Y. ed. v, 555). A complete scientific method must 
unite the two methods (the historical and the philo- 
sophical), in order to show that Christianity is not only 
a religion (among others), but also the religion of hu- 
manity. (See Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, 8yo ed. 
p. 348; and Aids to Leflection, p. 207 sq.; Turretini, 
Opera, i, 225 sq. ; Chalmers, Lectures on Paley, Works, 
vol.ix; North Brit. Rev, Aug. 1851, art. ii.) The Eng- 
lish writers, doubtless, formerly laid too little stress 
upon the internal and spiritual evidence of Christianity 
(see Wesley, Works, v, 758, for a passage of remarkable 
sagacity on this point); while, on the other hand, the 
Germans have undervalued the external evidence, and 
thus opened the way for rationalism and infidelity. 
Farrar states the historical uses of the two methods as 
follows: ‘‘In all ages the purpose of evidences has 
been conviction; to offer the means of proof either by 
philosophy or by fact. In arguing with the heathen 
in the first age, the former plan was adopted—the 
school of Alexandria trying to lead men to Christian- 
ity as the highest philosophy; in the Middle Ages the 
same method was adopted under the garb of philoso- 
phy, but with the alteration that the philosophy was 
one of form, not matter. In the later Middle Ages 
the appeal was to the Church: in the early contests 
with the Deists, to the authority of reason, and to the 
Bible reached by means of this process; in the later, 
to the Bible reached through history and fact: in op- 
posing the French infidelity the appeal was chiefly to 
authority ; in the early German the appeal was the 
same as in England; in the later German it has been 
a return in spirit to that of the early fathers, or of the 
English apologists of the eighteenth century, but based 
on a deeper philosophy; an appeal to feeling or in- 
tuition, and not to reflective reason ; and through these 
ultimately to the Bible” (ree Thought, p. 473). Cole- 
ridge remarks as follows upon the state of the Evi- 
dences for Christianity in the present age: ‘‘ The re- 
sult of my own meditations is, that the evidence of the 
Gospel, taken as a total, is as great for the Christians 
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of the nineteenth century as for those of the apostolic 
age. I should not be startled if I were told it was 
greater. But it does not follow that this equally holds 
good of each component part. An evidence of the 
most cogent clearness, unknown to the primitive 
Christians, may compensate for the evanescence of 
some evidence which they enjoyed. Evidences com- 
paratively dim have waxed into noonday splendor; 
and the comparative wane of others, once effulgent, is 
more than indemnified by the synopsis rod adyroc, 
which we enjoy, and by the standing miracle of a 
Christendom commensurate and almost synonymous 
with the civilized world. I make this remark for the 
purpose of warning the divinity student against the 
disposition to overstrain particular proofs, or rest the 
credibility of the Gospel too exclusively on some one 
favorite point’ (Works, N. Y. ed. v, 428). Fisher, in 
his Supernatural Origin of Christianity (N. Y. 1868), 
has some excellent remarks on the method of Apolo- 
getics (Essays I and XI). See Bishop Butler’s ad- 
mirable discussion of the ‘‘ particular’’ evidence for 
Christianity in his Analogy of Religion, pt. ii, ch. vii; 
and compare New York Leview, ii, 141-sq.; Mansell, 
in Aids to Faith (Lond. 1861, 8vo), Essay I; Fitzger- 
ald, On the Study of the Evidences (Aids to Faith, Essay 
Il); Princeton Review, xviii, 359; and the whole sub- 
ject further treated, with special reference to English 
methods, in this Cyclopedia under EyipENcEs. 

III. Of books properly to be called Apologetics, as 
defined above, there are none in English, though Far- 
rar, Critical History of Free Thought (1863), covers the 
ground generally. Many manuals of apologetics have 
been issued in Germany, of which the following are 
the most important: Stein, Die A pologetik des Christen- 
thums, als Wissenschaft dargestellt (Leipsic, 1824, 8vo) ; 
Sack, Christliche Apologetik (Hamburg, 1829, 8vo); 
Steudel, Grundziige einer A pologetik fiir das Christenthum 
(Tibingen, 1830, 8vo); Drey (Rom. Cath.), Apologetik 
als wissenschafiliche Nachweisung des Christenthums in 
seiner Erscheinung (Mainz, 3 vols. 1838-47, 8yo). On 
the relation of apolozetics to other branches of the- 
ology, see Lechler, Ueber den Begrijf der Apologetik 
(Studien und Kritiken, 1839, part iii); Kienlen, Die 
Stellung der Apologettk (Studien und Kritiken, 1846). 
On the history of apologetics, and on the nature of 
the Christian evidences, see Tzschirner, Geschichte der 
Apologetik (Leipsic, 1805); Farrar (as cited above); 
Hagenbach, Encyhlopddie d. theol. Wissenschaften, § 81; 
Heubner, art. Apologetik, in Ersch und Gruber’s Lncy- 
klop.; Herzog, leal-Encyklopidie, i, 430; Lechler, Ge- 
schichte d. Deismus (1841, 8vo); Pelt, Theol. Encyklo- 
piddie; McCosh, The Supernatural in relation to the 
Natural, ch. iii (Cambridge, 1862, 12mo) ; Hampden, 
Introduction to the Philosophical Evidences of Christian- 
ity; Conybeare, Lectures on Theology, ch. i; Hill’s Di- 
vinity, ch.i; Steele, Philosophy of the Evidences (Edinb. 
1834, 8vo); Shedd, Hist. of Doctrines, bk. ii; Van Sen- 
den, Geschichte der Apologetik (transl. from the Dutch, 
Stuttgart, 2 vols. 1846, 8vo); Hagenbach, Hist. of Doc- 
trines, §§ 28, 29, 117, 157, 238; Beck, Dogmengeschichte, 
§ 32 sq.; Barnes, Readjustment of Christianity (Presb. 
Quar. Rev, July, 1862). See also APoLocy ; Drism; 
EvipENcES; RATIONALISM. 

Apologists. See AroLocy. j 

Apology (azooyia, a defence), a discourse, or ar- 
gument, in defence of some person or doctrine that has 
been attacked or misrepresented. The use of this 
term, as applied to religious truth, is to be carefully 
distinguished from its application in ordinary conver- 
sation, in which it generally means an excuse made for 
some person or thing which deserves censure. Hence, 
those who are unacquainted with the derivation of the 
word have ignorantly argued that the existence of 
apologies for Christianity implies the weakness of the 
claims of Christianity itself. In the early church, the 
defences of Christianity presented to heathen emperors 
by the Christian writers were called Apologies, and 
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the writers themselves are styled Apologists. The 
same name was afterward given to defences of Chris- 
tianity against pagan writers and other opponents, and 
the science of defending Christianity is called Apolo- 
getics (q. v.). In this article we propose to give a 
brief history of the apologies or defences of Christian- 
ity from the beginning until the present time. Chris- 
tianity has had to contend against four classes of op- 
ponents—Jews, Pagans, Mohammedans, and Ration- 
alists. These four heads would form a convenient 
division of the history, if treated according to the 
parties opposing Christianity ; but it will be more 
convenient here to follow the chronological order, ma- 
king three periods—the Early Age, the Middle Age, 
the Modern Age. 

I. The Early Age (down to the sixth century).—The 
Jews, from their affinity to the new religion, seem to 
have opposed it most bitterly in the beginning. The 
grounds of their unbelief are stated in the N. T, itself, 
and are the same now, in substance, as then, The 
apostles argue apologetically with the Jews when they 
undertake to show by the prophecies and types of the 
O.T. that Jesus was Messiah. Later writers in this age 
are, Justin Martyr (dialogue with Trypho, the Jew) 
and Origen (against Celsus, who personates a Jew- 
ish opponent). The Judaizing teachers in the church 
had also to be met and answered. See EBIONITES. 
Rationalism also soon appeared in the spiritualistic 
theories of the Gnostics. See Gnosticism. The pa- 
gan attacks, though often borrowing Jewish objections, 
were founded on the pagan view of God and the world, 
both as religion and philosophy. They anticipate 
many of the modern forms of infidelity. ‘‘ Substan- 
tially the same objections are urged by the sceptical 
mind from age to age, and substantially the same re- 
plies are made. Infidelity is the same over and over 
again—reappearing in new forms, it is true, so that 
it seems to the time and the church like a new thing 
under the sun, yet ever remaining identical with it- 
self, it makes very much the same statements, and 
elicits very much the same replies’? (Shedd, History 
of Doctrines, i, 104). When Christianity first ep- 
peared, it was thoroughly antagonistic to the pagan 
public opinion of the times. The first formal attack 
in the shape of books appeared in the second century, 
beginning with Celsus (q. v.), who attacked the whole 
idea of the supernatural, whether in Judaism or in 
Christianity. Lucian of Samosata (}F about 200) at- 
tacked Christianity with the shafts of wit and ridi- 
cule. He was followed by the Neo-platonists (q. v.), 
Porphyry (q. v.), and Hierocles (q. v.). The lead- 
ing arguments against Christianity in the first three 
centuries, with the replies to them by the Christian 
apologists, are thus summed up by Dr. Schaff: ‘1. 
Against Curist: his illegitimate birth; his associ- 
ation with poor, unlettered fishermen, and rude pub- 
licans; his form of a servant, and his ignominious 
death. But the opposition to him gradually ceased ; 
while Celsus called him a downright impostor, the 
Synerctists and Neo-platonists were disposed to regard 
him as at least a distinguished sage. 2. Against 
CunisTIANITY : its novelty; its barbarian origin; its 
want of a national basis ; the alleged absurdity of some 
of its facts and doctrines, particularly of regeneration 
and the resurrection; contradictions between the Old 
and New Testaments, among the Gospels, and between 
Paul and Peter; the demand for a blind, irrational 
faith. 3. Against the CurisTIANs: atheism, or hatred 
of the gods; the worship of a crucified malefactor ; 
poverty, and want of culture and standing; desire of 
innovation ; division and sectarianism; want of patri- 
otism; gloomy seriousness; superstition and fanati- 
cism ; and sometimes even unnatural crimes, like those 
related in the pagan mythology of Cidipus and his 
mother Jocaste (concubitus (idipodet), and of Thyestes 
and Atreus (epule Thyestew). Perhaps some Gnostic 
sects ran into scandalous excesses; but as against the 
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Christians in general, this last charge was so clearly 
unfounded that it is not noticed even by Celsus and 
Lucian, The senseless accusation that they worship- 
ped an ass’s head may have arisen, as Tertullian al- 
ready intimates, from a story of Tacitus respecting 
some Jews who were once directed by a wild ass to 
fresh water, and thus relieved from the torture of 
thirst; and it is worth mentioning only to show-how pas- 
sionate and blind was the opposition with which Chris- 
tianity in this period of persecution had to contend. 
“The apologetic literature began to appear under the 
reign of Hadrian, and continued to grow until the end 
of the fourth century. Most of the church teachers 
took part in this labor of their day. The first apolo- 
gies, by Quadratus, Aristides, and Aristo, addressed 
to the Emperor Hadrian (about A.D. 130), and the sim- 
ilar works of Melito of Sardis, Claudius Apollinaris 
of Hierapolis, and Miltiades, who lived under Marcus 
Aurelius, are either entirely lost, or preserved only 
in fragments. But the valuable apologetical works 
of the Greek philosopher and martyr, Justin (166), 
we possess. After him come, in the Greek Church, 
Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus of Antioch, and Her- 
mias, in the last half of the second century, and Ori- 
gen, the ablest of all, in the first half of the third. 
The most important Latin apologists are Tertullian 
(about 220), Minucius Felix (between 220 and 230; ac- 
cording to some, between 161 and 180), and the elder Ar- 
nobius (q. v.) (about 300), all of North Africa. Here at 
once appears a characteristic difference between the 
Greek and the Latin minds. The Greek apologies are 
more learned and philosophical; the Latin more practi- 
cal and juridical in their matter and style. The former 
labor to prove the truth of Christianity, and its adapt- 
edness to the intellectual wants of man; the latter 
plead for its legal right to exist, and exhibit mainly 
its moral excellency and salutary effect upon society. 
The Latin also are, in general, more rigidly opposed 
to heathenism, while the Greek recognise in the Gre- 
cian philosophy a certain affinity to the Christian re- 
lision. The apologies are addressed in some cases to 
the emperors (Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Mareus Au- 
relius) and the provincial governors, in others to the 
intelligent public. Their first object was to soften the 
temper of the authorities and people toward Chris- 
tianity and its professors by refuting the false charges 
against them. It may be doubted whether they ever 
reached the hands of the emperors; at all events the 
persecution continued. Conversion commonly pro- 
ceeds from the heart and will, and not from the under- 
standing and from knowledge. No doubt, however, 
these writings contributed to dissipate prejudice among 
honest and susceptible heathens, and to induce more 
favorable views of the new religion. Yet the chief 
service of this literature was to strengthen believers 
and advance theological knowledge. It brought the 
church to a deeper and clearer sense of the peculiar 
nature of the Christian religion, and prepared her 
thenceforth to vindicate it before the tribunal of reason 
and philosophy. The apologists did not confine them- 
selves to the defensive, but carried the war ageres- 
sively into the territory of Judaism and heathen- 
ism” (Methodist Quarterly Review, Oct. 1858, art. viii). 
Clemens Alexandrinus (} 220) is also classed among 
the apologists (Stromata; Cohortatio). He admits the 
value of heathen philosophy as a preparation for Chris- 


| tianity, and asserts that Christianity fully satisfies the 


legitimate demands of the human intellect. Here 
belong also, in part, at least, Eusebius (+ 370) of Cx- 
sarea’s TooTaoacxevn and amddekic evayyehun, Ath- 
anasius’s \éyoc kara “EXMjvwry and meol ripe tvay- 
Yowrjoswe tov Adyou; and Cyril (+ 444) of Alex- 
andria’s ten books against Julian, in which he gives, 
as a reason for the late appearance of Christianity, 
that the progress of revelation had to be parallel with 
the cultivation of mankind. Augustine’s (ft 430) De 
civitate Dei is a great attempt to consider Christian- 
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{ty as reatizing the idea of » divine plan and order for 
the world, as containing the immanent idea of the 
world and its history (Smith’s Hagenbach, § 117). 
Augustine showed the relations of reason and faith, 
philosophy and religion, with a skill that has never 
been surpassed (Shedd, Hist. of Doctrines, i, 162 sq.). 
The Commomtorium of Vincentius Lirinensis (+ 450) 
is also, in part, apologetic. On this period, besides 
the works already cited, see Reeves, The Apologies 
of Justin, Tertullian, Minucius Felix, and Vincentius, 
with Preliminary Discourses (London, 1709, 2 vols. 
8vo); Semisch, Life of Justin Martyr, transl. by Ry- 
land (Edinb. 1843, 18mo0); Woodham, Tertulliant Liber 
Apologeticus, with Essay on the early Apologists (Camb. 
1843, 8vo); Freppel, Les Apologistes Chrétiens du 2me 
Siecle (Paris, 1861, 2 vols. 8vo); Houtteville, La Re- 
ligion prouvée par des Faits (Paris, 1722); one part of 
which, translated, is, A Critical and Historical Discourse 
on the Method of the Authors for and against Christian- 
ity (Lond. 1739, 8vo); Bolton, The Evidences of Chris- 
tianity in the Writings of the Apologists down to Augus- 
tine (New York, 1854, 8vo); Kaye, Ecclesiastical His- 
tory illustrated from Tertullian (Camb. 8d edit. 1845, 
8vo0); Kaye, Justin Martyr (Lond. 1836, 8vo); Kaye, 
Clement of Alexandria (1835, 8vo); Lardner, Works 
(vol. ii); Farrar, Crit. Hist. of Free Thought (note 49) ; 
Pressensé, Histoire des Trois Premiers Sivcles de V Eglise 
(vols. i and ii); Otto, Corpus Apologetarum christiano- 
rum sceculi secundi, vol. i-viii, containing the works of 
Justin, Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus (Jena, 1847— 
’61); and other works named under APOLOGETICS. 
Il. The Middle Age (seventh century to the Refor- 
mation).—In this period we find little to note for the 
first four centuries. In the Dark Ages, the public 
mind and thought were nominally Christian, or, at 
least, were not sufficiently educated to admit of doubts 
that might create a demand for apolozetical works. 
The external conflict now was only with Judaism and 
Mohammedanism. Against the Jews, Agobard (f 840) 
wrote his treatise De Insolentia Judworum; at a later 
period Gislebert, or Gilbert, of Westminster (7 1117), 
wrote Disp. Judxi cum Christiano de fide Christiana, 
in Anselmi Opera; Abelard (f 1142), Dialogus inter 
Philos. Judaeum et Christianum (Rheinwald, Anecdota, 
Berlin, 1835, t. i). Against the Mohammedans, Eu- 
thymius Zigabenus (+ 1118), Panoplia (in Sylburgii 
Saracenicis, Heidelb, 1595); Richardi Confutatio (1210, 
edited by Bibliander); Raimund Martini (+ 1286), 
Pugio Fidei; Peter of Clugny, Adv. Nefand. Sectam 
Sarazenorum (Martene, Monumenta, ix). See Hagen- 
bach, Hist. of Doctrines, § 144; Farrar, Critical History 
of I’'ree Thought, p. 887 sq. In the ninth century, Sco- 
tus Erigena (+ 875) treated of the relations of revela- 
tion and philosophy in his De Divisione Nature (ed. by 
Gale, 1681, Oxford, and again in 1838, Munster); but 
the seeds of Pantheism lay in his teaching. The strife 
between Nominalism and Realism in the 11th century 
led to a more thorough discussion of fundamental prin- 
ciples as to the relations between faith and reason, 
and between God and nature; and the orthodox theo- 
logians, especially Anselm of Canterbury (ft 1109), as- 
serted as a fundamental axiom the precept of St. Au- 
gustine, non quero intelligere, ut credam, sed credo, ut 
intelligam.  Aquinas’s De veritate fidei contra Gentiles 
was directed against the Jews and Mohammedans. 
Abelard, having given to reason a greater share in his 
arguments, and gone so far as to point out the contra- 
dictions contained in the fathers, was persecuted by 
the church, although he did not, in principle, differ 
from the scholastics. As to the grounds of Christian- 
ity, he distinguished between credere, intelligere, and 
cognoscere ; ‘*through doubt we come to inquiry, by 
inquiry to truth;” in this anticipating Descartes. Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux held that Abelard’s rationalism was 
in contradiction not only with faith, but also with rea- 
son. The newly-learned system of Aristotle began, 
in the Middle Age, to be applied to the sciences, and | 
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among them to theology. Alexander de Hales (+ 1245) 
was the first to give regular theological prolegome- 
na, in which he considered the question whether the- 
ology can properly be called a science, and how it 
is contained in the Bible; he ascribed to it experi- 
mental, not speculative certainty. The same line 
was followed by Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, and Duns Scotus. The latter recognises eight 
grounds of certainty : pronunciatio prophetica, scrip- 
turarum concordia, auctoritas scribentium, diligentia reci= 
pentium, rationabilitas contentorum, irrationabilitas sin- 
gulorum errorum, ecclesia stabilitas, and miraculorum 
claritas. Among the later scholastics we find Durand 
de St. Pourcain (+ 1336); Gerson, who wrote against 
the Hussites his Propositiones de sensu literali S. Scr. 
et de causis errantium; Raymond de Sabunde (+ 1434), 
who, in his Leber creaturarum seu theologia naturalis, 
and Viola anime (often reprinted, as, for instance, at 
Lyons, 1648, 8vo), asserted that the love of God is, 
the highest knowledge. The controversy with the 
Moslems produced in the 14th century John Cantacu- 
zenus (ft 1375), Orationes et assertiones pro fide Christi- 
ana contra Saracenos et Aleoranum (ed. Rob. Gualter, 
Basil, 1543, fol.). In the Western Church more im- 
portant works appeared, such as Nicholas de Cusa’s 
Cribratio Alcorani, in which he sought to prove the 
divinity of Christ by the Koran itself, and Zelus Christi 
contra Judwos, Saracenos, et Infideles, written about 
1450 by the Spaniard Petrus de Cavalleria. About 
the same time appeared a system of Christian philos- 
ophy due to the thought of the Middle Age, and which 
we find already foreshadowed in Anselm and Hugo de 
St. Victor. Its principal object was to establish the 
relation and differences between faith and reason, as 
well as to reconcile them. Jn the first rank of these, 
so to say, philosophical apologies, we find the De Chris- 
tiana religione et fider pietate (Paris, 1641) of Marsilius 
Ficinus (t 1499), in which the same views originally 
advanced by Thomas Aquinas in De veritate Catholice 
jidei contra Gentiles are easily recognised. ‘To the 
same class belong the Triwmphus crucis seu de veritate 
religionis Christiane of Savonarola (+ 1498), and the 
Solatium itineris met of the same author. A sentence 
we find in his works may be considered as the distin- 
guishing principle of that whole school of philosoph- 
ical apologists: gratia presupponit naturam (Pelt, The- 
ologische Encyklopddie, § 65). 

Ill. From the Reformation to the Present Time.— 
The era of modern speculation followed the discovery 
of printing, the revival of letters, and the Reforma- 
tion. Europe was filled with a spirit of restless inqui- 
ry. The Romish corruptions of Christianity led many 
to doubt Christianity itself. Leo X, himself a sceptic, 
fortified the pride of letters and of freethinking. Cul- 
tivated men seemed likely, on the one hand, to go 
back to classical paganism, or, on the other, to fall 
into philosophical pantheism. In the early times of 
the Reformation the difficulties in the church itself en- 
grossed the attention of the Christian writers. But 
soon after apologetics received a new impulse from the 
spirit of free inquiry which became so general. . The 
fundamental questions of Christianity were again ex- 
amined. This is the time when appeared the clear 
and comprehensive De veritate Religionis Christiane 
(1543) of the Spaniard Ludovicus Vives (7 1540). 
Among the Protestants, the evidence derived from the 
Testimonium Sp. Sancti internum led to a new class of 
arguments, which we find in Philippe de Mornay du 
Plessis’s Traité de la vérité de la Religion Chrétienne 
(1567, 1651; and a Latin trans. by Breithaupt, Jena, 
1698, 4to), and Hugo Grotius’s De veritate Religionis 
Christiane (1627, ete.; last edit. Amsterdam, 1831). 
Among Roman Catholic apologists we notice Melchior 
Canus (ft 1560), whose Loci Theologici is more a work 
on theological logic than dogmatics; it enumerates 
the different grounds of evidence recognised by his 
church. The differences between the Lutheran and 
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Reformed Churches led also to apologetic as well as 
controversial works. Among these, one of the earliest 
and most important is the Ardoredie de fundamentali 
dissensu Doctrine Lutherane et Calviniane (Viteb. 1626, 
ete.; best edit. 1663). In the Romish Church the dif- 
ferences between the Jansenists and the Molinists, 
and afterward the Jesuits, led Blaise Pascal to write 
his Pensées, which, although unfinished, is one of the 
ablest and most complete apologetic works of any time. 

In the 17th century arose the so-called deism of 
England, under the leadership of Herbert of Cher- 
bury (f 1648) and Hobbes (} 1649), contemporaneous- 
ly with Descartes on the Continent. Spinoza follow- 
ed with his destructive criticism and with his panthe- 
istic philosophy. These were followed by crowds of 
less important deists, freethinkers, ete. The grounds, 
both of attack and defence, were now very different 
from those of the early ages. Then the advocates of 
Christianity had to defend it against pagan attacks, 
and, in turn, to show the absurdity and wickedness 
of polytheism; now, on the other hand, the deistic 
unbelievers not only professed to believe in one God, 
but also sought to show that no special revelation is 
necessary to man, but that he can learn both God and 
duty from the light of nature. The English deism 
passed over into I'rance and Germany, and, coming in 
aid of the movement: in philosophy and criticism led 
by Descartes and Spinoza, gaye origin there to the 
movement which finally culminated in the so-called 
Rationalism, Naturalism, and Positivism (see these 
three heads; sce also Dr1sm). We shall briefly sketch 
the history of apologies in this period, first, on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, leaving the English and American 
apologists to the close of this article. 

1. German.—In Germany the Wolfian philosophy 
prepared the way for the English deism, which soon 
took root. The first open infidelity of the period we 
find in such writers as J. C. Dippel (} 1734), author of 
Democritus Christianus, and J.C. Edelmann (7 1767), 
who rejected all revealed religion to attach himself ex- 
clusively to conscience. Between these two extremes 
appeared Leibnitz, whose attempt at a reconciliation 
between philosophy and Christianity, by making rea- 
son the judge between them, had prepared the way 
for the Wolfian school. Among the German apolo- 
gists of that period we find Lilienthal (Die gute Sache 
d. gittl. Offenbarung, 1772-82), Képpen (Die Bibel als 
ein Werk d. gittl. Weisheit, 1787, 1837), A. F. W. Sack 
(Vertheidigter Glaube d. Christen, 1773, 2 vols.), Nosselt 
(Vertheidigung d. christl. Religion, 4th edit. 1774), Je- 
rusalem, of Wolfenbittel (Betracht. i. d. Wahrheiten 
d. chr. Relig. 1776), G. Less (D. Religion, ete., 2d ed. 
1786, 2 vols.), and J. G. Téllner (¢ 1774). But the 
most important of all the German apologists of that 
time was Friederich Kleuker, who defended Christian- 
ity as the scheme of man’s salvation, while the con- 
temporary theologians chiefly defended the doctrines 
and morals of the Gospel. His principal works are, 
Wahrheit u. gittl. Ursprung d. Christenthums (Riga, 
1787-94); Untersuch. d. Griinde f. d. Aochtheit u. Glaub- 
wird. d. schrifil. Urkunden d. Christenthums (Hamb. 
1797-1800), and Versuch i. d. Sohn Gottes unter d. 
Menschen (2d ed. 1795). In the German Roman Cath- 
olic Church we find the Wolfian B. Stattler (1771), 
P. Opfermann (1779), Beda Mayr (1781), and 8. von 
Storchenau, author of the Philosophie der Religion 
(1772-89). The German theologians, however, allow- 
ed themselves to be led into a sort of Biblical deism, 
which was opposed by Storr, and especially by J.C. 
Lavater (+ 1801), who considered faith as the result 
of the inward feeling of the power of the Gospel, not 
to be attained by learned demonstrations. The fur- 
ther development of theology in Germany led to the 
strife between Rationalism and Supranaturalism, and 
thus apologetics were merged into polemics, in which 
the fundamental questions of the Christian faith were 
freely discussed. This is the time of Reinhard’s Ge- 
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stéindnisse, and Rohr’s anonymous Briefe it. d. Ratio-~ 


nalismus (Aix-la-Chapelle, 1813, 1818); on the other 
side we find Steudel’s //altbarkeit d. Glaubens (Stuttg. 
1814), Zéllich’s Briefe i. d. Supranaturalismus (1821), 
Sartorius’s Zeligion ausserhalb d. Grenzen d. Vernunft 
(Marb. 1822), and similar works by Tittmann (1816). 
The attempts at conciliation of Kihler, of Kénigsberg 
(1818), Klein (1819), Schott (1826), etc., proved un- 
availing. The number of works published on both 
sides increased daily. Most of them are, however, for- 
gotten now, and the only ones which have retained 
any importance are C. L, Nitzsch’s De Revelaticne re- 
ligionis externa eademque publica (1808), and De dis- 
crimine revel. Imperatorie et Didactice (1830), in which 
he separates religion and revelation, and attempts to 
give a complete theory of the latter, blending, to use 
C. J. Nitzsch’s expression, “ formal supranaturalism 
with material rationalism.’’ In the school of Tiibin- 
gen a new apologetic method, which we may call sci- 
entific, arose under the influence of Storr and of his 
followers. Its great defect, perhaps, is that it makes 
a science of faith, Among the principal works in 
that line we find Peter Erasmus Miller’s Kvistelig 
Apologetik (Kopenh. 1810), G. 8. Francke’s Entwurf 
einer Apolog. der christlich. Religion (Altona, 1817). 
Next to these must be placed the articles of Heubner, 
of Wittenberg, in Ersch und Gruber’s Adig. Encyklo- 
pddie (iv, 451-461), K. W. Stein’s Apologetik d. Christen- 
thums ais Wissenschaft dargestellt (Leipz. 1824); and 
in the Roman Catholic Church, the apologetic works 
of Stephen Wiest, of Ingolstadt, Patricius Zimmer, 
F. Brenner’s Fundamentirung d. katholischen specula- 
tiven Theologre (Regens. 1837), and, mere recently, the 
works of Klee (q. v.). Conceived in a different spirit, 
but fully as ingenious and methodical, are K. F. Bres- 
cius’s, of Berlin, Apologien (1804), G. J. Planck’s Ueber 
d. Behandlung, etc., d. historischen Beweises f.d. Gottlich- 
keit d. Christenthums (Gott. 1821), and especially K. 
H. Stirm’s Apologie d. Christenthums (1836). In most 
of the writers named, dogmatic teaching is combined 
with apologetical. This is still more true of the apol- 
ogetical works of Schleiermacher and his school (see 
Schleiermacher, Darstellung d. Theol. Stud. § 40-44), 
and of the works of Staudenmaier and Sebastian ven 
Drey, Apologetik als wissenschaftl. Nachweisung d. Gott- 
lichkett d. Christenthums, ete. (3 vols., Mainz, 1838- 
47). Other German theologians considered apcloget- 
ics as a scientific exposition of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christianity. Among them we find Steu- 
del, in his Grundziige einer Apologetik (Tubing. 1830) ; 
Heinrich Schmid, of Heidelberg, in the Oppositionsschr. 
J. Theol. u. Philos. ii, 2 (Jena, 1829, p. 55 sq.); Tho- 
luck, Palmer, etc. Most of the introductory works to 
the study of dogmatics may be considered as apolo- 
getic. Such are Daub’s Vorlesungen i. d. Prolegom- 
ena 2. Dogmatik (1839), Baumgarten-Crusius’s @#. Re- 
“gion, Offenbarung u. Christenthum (1820), F. Fischer, 
of Basle’s, Religion, Offenbarung, etc. (Tibing. 1828), 
Twesten, Vorl. i. d. Dogm. (1826, 1838), Staudenmaier’s 
catholicismus u. d. Neuschellingsche Schule (Freiburg, 
Zeitsch. f. Theol. 1842, v). Klee also commences his 
Katholische Dogmatik with a Generaldogmatik, which is 
a regular demonstratio Christiana. Strauss himself 
prefaces his Dogmatik by the ‘‘formale Grundbegriffe 
d. christl. Glaubenslehre.”’ 

The life of Jesus by Dr. F. Strauss (1835), who de- 
clared the Biblical account of the life of Jesus a myth, 
and, in his ‘‘ Christian Doctrine in its Historic Devel- 
opment,’’ attacked even the belief in the personality of 
God and the immortality of the human soul, called forth 
a large number of apologetic works, which, more than 
had been done before, urged the absolute purity and 
sinlessness of the character of Jesus, and the fact that 
his personality is unique and without parallel in his- 
tory, as the strongest argument to be used by the 
Christian apologist. The celebrated work of Ullmann 
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and stands at the head of a large class of apologetic 
literature. In 1863 Renan’s Vie de Jésus appeared in 
France, followed, in Germany, by a new work from 
Strauss on the same subject, by Schenkel’s Charac- 
terbild Jesu, and by Schleiermacher’s posthumous 
“Leben Jesu’ (Berlin, 1864). A vast apologetic liter- 
ature on this subject sprang up in France, Germany, 
and England, for the literature of which, see Jesus. 
L. Feuerbach, in his work on the “ Essence of Chris- 
tianity’’ (Wesen des Christenthums, 1841), went even 
beyond Strauss, to the extreme limit of nihilism. He 
rejected religion itself as a dream and an illusion, from 
which, when man awakes, he finds only himself. He 
became the founder of a new school of materialism, 
which showed an extraordinary literary preductivity, 
and gained considerable influence. See MarEertat- 
ism. Among the most important apologies of Chris- 
tianity against this school belong the Letters on Ma- 
terialism from Fabri (Briefe tiber den Materialismus), 
and the works of Bohner. An ‘‘ Apology of Christi- 
anity from the stand-point of national psychology” 
was written by R. T. Grau (Semiten und Indogerma- 
nen in ihrer Befihigung zur Religion und Wissenschaft. 
Eine Apologie des Christenthums vom Standpunkte der 
Volkerpsychologie (Stuttgart, 1864, 8vo) for the pur- 
pose of refuting the objections made by Renan, Strauss, 
and others, to the universal character of the Christian 
religion on account of its Semitic origin. As Strauss, 
Renan, Feuerbach, and many other modern opponents 
denied the possibility of miracles, and made this their 
chief argument against the truth of supranatural Chris- 
tianity, a considerable number of works was called 
forth in defence of miracles, all of which are intended 
to be more or less apologies of Christianity. See the 
most important works of this class under MirAces. 
One of the ablest German apologetic works of mod- 
ern times is Auberlen’s G6liliche Ojfenbarung (Basil. 
vol. i, 1861; vol. ii, 1864), which, unfortunately, was 
left incomplete by the death of the author in 1864. 
See AuBERLEN. Among the recent works which are 
more popular than scientific, none has produced a more 
profound sensation tban Guizot’s Méditations sur I’ Es- 
sence dz la Religion Chrétienne (Paris, 1864; translated 
into English, German, and most of the European lan- 
guages). Guizot undertakes an apology of those fun- 
damental doctrines of Christianity which are common 
to both evangelical Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
and he treats, in succession, of creation, revelation, 
inspiration, the essence of God, the person and the 
work of Christ, and he particularly dwells on the be- 
lief in inspiration. Luthardt’s Apologetische Vortrdge 
(Lips. 1864) are ten lectures, held at Leipsic, to show 
the fundamental difference between the two views of 
the world (Weltanschauung) which now dispute with 
each other the control of modern society, and the abil- 
ity of Christianity alone to furnish a satisfactory so- 
lution of the problem of human life with all its mys- 
teries. Similar is a posthumous work by Thom. 
Wizenmann (died 1787, q. v.). Zur Philosophie und 
Geschichte der Offenbarung (Basil. 1864). The author 
was a contemporary of Kant, Jacoby, Hermann, Ha- 
mann, and Lavater, by all of whom he was highly es- 
teemed. Auberlen, who published the above edition, 
called attention to his importance as an apologist in 
the Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie for 1864. Other 
apologetic works recently published in Germany are 
Gess and Riggenbach’s Apologetische Beitrdge (Basil. 
1863); a collection of ten lectures by Auberlen, Gess, 
Preiswerk, Riggenbach, Stiihelin, Stockmeyer, under 
the title Zur Verantwortung des christlichen Glaubens (Ba- 
sil. 1861, 8vo); Vosen (Rom. Cath.), Das Christenthum 
und die Einsprache seiner Gegner (Freiburg, 1864, 8vo) ; 
Hettinger (Rom. Cathol.), Apologie des Christenthums 
(vol. i, Freiburg, 1863, 8vo); Hillen (Rom. Cathol.), 
Apologie des Christenthums (Warendorf, 1863) ; Zezsch- 
witz, Zur Apologie des Christenthums nach Geschichte 
und Lehre (Leips. 1866, 8vo). Anew monthly, entitled 
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Beweis ds Gliubens, devoted entirely to apologetics, 
was commenced in 1865 at Giitersloh. It has the ser- 
vices of Andrew, Zéckler, and Grau, the two latter of 
whom are authors of apologetical works mentioned 
above. 

2. French.—At the head of modern French apolo- 
gists, of course, stands Pascal (q. v.); Huet’s Demon- 
stralio Evangetica (2d ed. 1680) followed ; also Houtte- 
ville, mentioned above (1722). Among the Roman 
Catholics, Fenelon, Lettres sur la Religion (1718); Le 
Vassor (1718); Lamy (1715); D’Aguesseau (+ 1751); 
among Protestants, Abbadie (q. vy. ¢ 1727); Jacquelot 
(7 1708); in answer to the French encyclopexdists 
especially, Abbé Guéné, the author of Afvoise vengé 
(1769); Bergier, in his Traité historique ec Dogma- 
tique de la vraie Religion (Paris, 2d ed. 1780, 12 vols. ; 
Bamberg, 1813, 12 vols.). F. A. Chateaubriand also 
sought to prove the heavenly origin of Christianity 
in his Génie du Christianisme (Paris, 1802; often re- 
printed and translated), and in his Les Martyrs. The 
deficiencies of French apologetics are sharply noted 
by Chassay, Introduction aux Demonstrations Evan- 
geliques (Migne, Paris, 1858, 8vo). The Romanist 
reactionary school, headed by de Maistre (1753-1821), 
mingles apologetics with defence of Romanism, and 
of the absolute authority of the church (see Morell, 
History of Modern Philosophy, chap. vi, § 2). A 
school of ultra Rationalists has lately sprung up in 
France, of which Colani and Réville are types. See 
RatTionauism. The Evangelical school, on the other 
hand, has produced able advocates of Christianity in 
Vinet (q. v.); Pressensé (see the Mevue Chreétienne, 
passim), and Astié, Les Deux Théologies (Geneva, 1863). 
Among modern French apologists we notice the Ro- 
man Catholics R. de la Mennais (¢ 1854) and Frays- 
sinous (¢ 1841). They, however, like de Maistre, so 
identify Christianity with Roman Catholicism thet 
their works are available only for those of their own 
church. In the Reformed Church, E. Diodati, of Ge- 
neva, addresses his /ssai sur le Christiansme especially 
to the will. For the numerous writers in answer to 

tenan, see the bibliography under Jesus. 

The Abbé Migne has published a vast collection of 
the Christian apologists in 18 vols., with an introduc- 
tory volume, and a concluding volume on the present 
state of apologetic science and of scepticism, making 
20 vols. in all. We deem it worth while to give the 
whole title of this great work, which is a repository of 
apologies: DremonsTrATIoNS Eyangéliques de Ter- 
tullien, Origene, Eustbe, S. Augustin, Montaigne, Ba- 
con, Grotius, Descartes, Richelieu, Arnauld, de Choi- 
seul du Plessis-Praslin, Pascal, Pélisson, Nicole, Boyle, 
Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Locke, Lami, Burnet, Male- 
branche, Lesley, Leibnitz, la Bruyére, Fénclon, Huet, 
Clarke, Duguet, Stanhope, Bayle, Leclerc, du Pin, 
Jacquelot, Tillotson, de Haller, Sherlock, le Moine, 
Pope, Leland, Racine, Massillon, Ditton, Derham, 
ad’ Acuesseau, de Polignac, Saurin, Buttier, Warburton, 
Tournemine, Bentley, Littleton, Seed, Fabricius, Ad- 
dison, de Bernis, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Para du 
Phanjas, Stanislas I, Turgot, Stattler, West, Beauzée, 
Bergier, Gerdil, Thomas, Bonnet, de Crillon, Euler, 
Delamarre, Caraccioli, Jennings, Duhamel, S. Liguori, 
Butler, Bullet, Vauvenargues, Guénard, Blair, de Pom- 
pignan, de Luc, Porteus, Gérard, Diessbach, Jacques, 
Lamourette, Laharpe, le Coz, Duvoisin, de la Luzerne, 
Schmitt, Poynter, Moore, Silvio Pellico, Lingard, Bru- 
nati, Manzoni, Paley, Perrone, Lambruschini, Dor- 
léans, Campien, Fr. Pérennes, Wiseman, Buckland, 
Marcel de Serres, Keith, Chalmers, Dupin ainé, Gré- 
goire XVI, Cattet, Milner, Sabatier, Bolgeni, Morris, 
Chassay, Lombroso et Consoni; contenant les apolo- 
gies de 117 auteurs, répandus dans 180 vol. ; traduites 
pour la plupart des diverses langues dans lasquelles 
avaient ¢té écrites; reproduites Intégralement, non 
par extraits. Ouvrage également nécessaire 4 ceux 
gui ne croient pas, 4 ceux qui doutent et 4 ceux qui 
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croient; avec INTRODUCTION aux Démonstrations evan- 
géliques, et Conclusion du méme ouvrage (20 vols, imp. 
8vo, Paris). It is proper to say that the word inte. 
gralement in this title is not correct, as passages in 
the Protestant writers which impugn Romanism are 
often omitted. 

3. English and American.—The English Deists of the 
17th century, Herbert, Hobbes, and Blount, were an- 
swered by numerous writers; the literature is given 
in Leland, Deistical Writers (1754, 8vo), and in Lech- 
ler, Geschichte des englischen Deismus. See DrisM. 
Richard Baxter was probably the earliest original 
writer on Evidences in the English language. His 
first publication on the subject was The Unreasonable- 
ness of Infidelity (1655, 8vo; Works, vol. xx); followed 
by The Reasons of the Christian Religion (1667, Ato ; 
Works, xx and xxi); More Reasons (1667, in answer to 
Herbert; Works, xxi). In these books Baxter shows 
his usual acuteness, and anticipates many of the argu- 
ments of later writers. Farrar (Critical Hist. of Free 
Thought), strangely enough, omits Baxter from his list 
of writers given in note 49, from which the following 
statement is chiefly taken. Locke (+ 1704) wrote The 
Reasonableness of Christianity (Works, vol. i); Water- 
land, Reply to Tindal; Boyle (1626-1691) not only 
wrote himself on the evidences, but founded the Boyle 
Lectures [see BoyLE], a series which was mainly com- 
posed of works written by men of real ability, and 
contains several treatises of value. Among the series 
may be named those of Bentley (1692) ; Kidder (1694) ; 
Bishop Williams (1695); Gastrell (1697) ; Dean Stan- 
hope (1701); Dr. Clarke (17045); Derham (1711); 
Ibbot (1718); Gurdon (1721); Berriman (1730); Wor- 
thington (1766); Owen (1769). Other series of lec- 
tures in defence of Christianity followed, both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, viz., the Moyer Lecture 
(1719) ; the Leyden (1753); the Warburton (1772); the 
Basle (1775) ; the Bampton (1780); the Hague (1785) ; 
the Haarlem (1786); the Hulsean (1820); the Congre- 
gational (1833). See each of these heads. The Lowell 
Lecture (Boston) has similar objects. Among separate 
treatises of this period, Leslie (+ 1722), Short Method 
with the Deists; Jenkins, Reasonableness of Christian- 
aty (1721); Foster, Usefulness and Truth of Christian- 
ity, against Tindal; Sherlock, Trial of the Witnesses, 
against Woolston; Lyttelton, on St. Paul's Conversion ; 
Conybeare, Defence of Revelation (1732); Warburton, 
Divine Legation of Moses; Addison, Evidences (1730) ; 
Skelton, Deism Revealed (Works, vol. iv), may be 
mentioned. The great work of Bishop Butler, The 
Analogy of Rel'gion, cte., was the recapitulation and 
condensation of all the arguments that had been pre- 
viously used, but possessed the largeness of treatment 
and originality of combination of a mind which had 
not so much borrowed the thoughts of others as been 
educated by them. Balguy’s Discourses (3d ed., 1790, 
2 vols.), and his Tracts, Moral and Theological (1734, 
8vo), are very valuable. In the latter half of the 
century, the historical rather than the moral evi- 
dences were developed. First, the religion of nature 
was proved: at this point the Deist halted, the Chris- 
tian advanced further. The chasm between it and 
revealed religion was bridged at first by probabili- 
ty; next by Butler’s argument from analogy, put 
as a dilemma to silence those who objected to reve- 
lation, but capable of being used as a direct argu- 
ment to lead the mind to revelation; thirdly, by the 
historic method, which asserted that miracles attest- 
ed a revelation, even without other evidence. The 
argument in all cases, however, whether philosoph- 
ical or historical, was an appeal to reason—either ev- 
idence of probability or of fact—and was in no ease 
an appeal to the authority of the church. According- 
ly, the probability of revelation having been shown, 
and the attacks on its moral character parried, the 
question became, in a great degree, historical, and re- 
solved itself into an examination either of the external 
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evidence arising from early testimonies, which could 
be gathered to corroborate the facts and to vindicate 
the honesty of the writers, or of the internal critical 
evidence of undesigned coincidences in their writings. 
The first of these occupied the attention of Lardner 
(1684-1768). His Credibility was published 1727~57 ; 
the Collection of Ancient Jewish and Heathen Testimo- 
nics, 17647. The second and third branches occu- 
pied the attention of Paley, the one in the Lvidences, 
the other in the Hore Pauline. Paley’s argument has 
been extended to the Gospels and other parts of Scrip- 
ture by Blunt, Undesigned Coincidences, ete. (8d edit. 
1850; compare also his Mssay on Paley, reprinted from 
the Quarterly Rev. Oct. 1828). Before the close of the 
century the real danger from Deism had passed, and 
the natural demand for evidences had therefere, in a 
great degree, ceased. Consequently, the works which 
appeared were generally a recapitulation or summary 
of the whole arguments, often neat and judicious (as 
is seen at a later time in Van Mildert, Boyle Lectures, 
vol, ii, 1805; and in Chalmers, Works, vol. i-iv), or in 
developments of particular subjects, as in Watson’s 
Apology, in reply to Gibbon and Paine, or in Graves 
on the Pentateuch (1807). 

It is only in recent years that a species of eclecti- 
cism, rather than positive unbelief, has arisen in Eng- 
land, which is not the legitimate successor of the old 
deism, but of the speculative thought of the Continent; 
and only within recent years that writers on evidences 
have directed their attention to it. In the Bampton 
Lectures (q. v.), which, as one of the classes of annu- 
ally recurring volumes of evidences, is suppesed to 
keep pace with contemporary forms of doubt, and may 
therefore be taken as one means of measuring dates 
in the corresponding history of unbelief, it is not until 
about 1852 that the writers showed an acquaintance 
with these forms of doubt. The first course which 
touched upon them was that of Mr. Riddle (1£52), on 
the Natural History of Infidelity; and the first espe- 
cially directed to them was that of Dr. Thomson, On 
the Atoning Work of Christ (1853, 8vo); which wes fol- 
lowed by Mansel, On the Limits of Religious Thought 
(1858), and by Rawlinson, Mist. Evidences of the Truth 
of the Scripture Records stated anew (1859). It is im- 
possible to cite al/ the books of Evidences, popular and 
scientific, published in England and America. But 
among the most important, besides those already men- 
tioned, are Erskine On Jnternal Evidence (1821); Bu- 
chanan, Modern Atheism (Boston, 1859, 12mo); Shep- 
pard, Divine Origin of Christianity (Lond. 1829); Young, 
The Cnrist of History (N. Y.1856) ; Rogers, Reason and 
Faith ; Eclipse of Faith; Greyson Letters; Defince of 
Eclipse of Faith; Taylor, Restoration of Belicf (Camb. 
1855); Aids to Faith (in reply to Essays and Reviews, 
London, 1861, 8vo); Replies to Essays and Reviews (N. 
Y. 1862, 8vo); Wharton, Theism and the Mod. Sccpt. 
Theeries (Philad. 1859, 12mo0) ; Dove, Logie of the Chris- 
tian Faith Edinb. 1856) ; Morgan, Christianity and Mod- 
ern Infidelity (Lond. 1854, 12mo); Pearson, On Inyidelity 


(Prize Essay, Relig. Tract Soc.); Wardlaw, On Mira- - 


cles (N. Y, 1853, 12mo); Wilson, Evidences (Boston, 
1833, 2 vols. 12mo); Dewar, Evidences of Revelation 
(Lond. 1854, 12mo); Shuttleworth, Consistency of Rev- 
elation with itself and with Reason (N.Y. 1832, 18mo); 
Reinhard, Plan of the Founder of Christianity (transl., 
Bost. 1831); Lect. on Evidences at the Univ. of Virgina 
(N.Y. 8vo, 1852); Alexander, Evidences (Presb. Board, 
12mo0); Hopkins, Lees. before the Lowell Instit. (Boston, 
1846, 8vo, an admirable book); Alexander, Christ and 
Christianity (N. Y.1854, 12mo) ; Peabody, Christianity 
the kelig.of Nature (Lowell Lect., Boston, 1868, 8vo); 
Faber, Difficulties of Infidelity (N.Y. 8vo); Schaff, The 
Person of Christ the Miracle of History (N.Y .1865, 12mo); 
Sumner, Mvidences (1824, 8vo); Norton, Genuineness of 
the Gospels (Boston, 1855, 8vo); Garbett, The Divine 
Plan of Revelation (Boyle Lecture, Lond. 1864, 8vo). 


Of writings against the Jews since the Reformation, 
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we note, Hoornbeck, Pro convincend. Judwis (1655, 4to); 
Limboreh, Amica Collatio cum erudito Judeo (1687, 
4to); Leslie, Short Method with the Jews; Kidder, Dem- 
onstrations of the Messiah (1726, fol.); McCaul, The 
Old Paths (1837); ibid., Warburton Lectures (1846). 
Against the Mohammedans, besides Grotius, De Veri- 
tate, see Prideaux, Nature of Imposture in the Life of 
Mohimmed (8v0); Lee, Tracts on Christianity and Mo- 
hammedanism, by Martyn (1824, 8vo); White, Bamp- 
ton Lect. (1784, 8vo); Muir, Life of Mohammed (1858). 
For the literature of the Strauss and Renan controver- 
sy, see Jesus. Tor the Colenso controversy in Eng- 
land, and that caused by the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” 
see RATIONALISM (English). See also APOLOGETICS; 
AturisM; Evipences; Dreism; InripeLiry; Pan- 
THEISM.—Christ. Remem*rancer, xl, 327, and xli, 149; 
London Quar. Rev. (Oct. 1854); American Theol. Rev. 
(1861, p. 438); North British Rev. xv, 331; Hagenbach 
(Smith), story of Doctrines, § 28, 116, 157, 238, 294, 
276; Shedd, /istory of Doctrines, bk. ii; Pelt, Theolog. 
Encykiopedie, p. 378 sq.; Fabricius, Syllabus Scriptt. 
qu: pro veritate Relig. Christ. scripserunt (1725, 4to); 
Ritter, Geschichte d. christl. Philosophic, vol. ii; Tho- 
luck, Vermischte Schriften, i, 149-876; Bickersteth, 
Christiim Student, p. 469 sq. (where a pretty full list of 
books is given); Walch, Bibliotheca Theologica, ch. v 
(a copious list up to time of publication, 1757); Kah- 
nis, [story of German Protestantism (trans]., Edinb. 
1856); Bartholmess, Scepticisme Theolugique (1852) ; 
Morell, Hist. of Philosophy, ch. v ; Hurst, Hist. of Ra- 
tionalism (N. Y. 1865, 8vo); Fisher, The Swpernat. Ori- 
gin of Christianity (N. Y. 1865, 8vo); Meth. Quar. Rev. 
(April, 1853, p. 70, 812; July, 1862, p. 857, 446); Bidli- 
otheca Sucra (July, 1865, p. 394); Gass, Protest. Dog- 
matik, vol. iii; Warren, Systematische Theologie, Lin- 
leitung, p. 17-22; Hagenbach, &ncyklopddie und Me- 
thodolog’e, § 81; Nast, Introduc.to Comm. on N. T. ch. 
iv; Walker, Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation (N.Y. 
often reprinted); Bushnell, Nature und the Supzrnat- 
ural. A complete history of apologetical and polem- 
ical theology is preparing by Werner (Rom. Catholic ; 
vols. i-iv, Schaffhausen, 1861-1866). 

Apostasy (d7ocracia, revolt), a forsaking or re- 
nouncing religion, either by an open declaration in 
words, or a virtual declaration by actions. The Greek 
term is ernployed by Paul to designate the ‘falling 
away” (1) azoaracia), which in his time was held in 
check by some obstacle (7d karéyor, 6 Kkatéywr), 2 
Thess. ii, 3. It means one of two things: (1) Political 
defection (Gen. xiv, 4, Sept. ; 2 Chron. xiii, 6, Sept. ; 
Acts vy, 37); (2) Religious defection (Acts xxi, 21; 1 
Tim. ivy, 1; Heb. iii, 12). - The first is the common 
classical use of the word. The second is more usual 
in the N. T.; so St. Ambrose understands it (Comm. 
in Luc. xx, 20). This azooracia (apostasy) implies 
améorara (apostates). An organized religious body 
being supposed, some of whose members should fall 
away from the true faith, the persons so falling away 
would be dzdorara, though still formally unsevered 
from the religious body; and the body itself, while, 
in respect to its faithful members, it would retain its 
character and name, might yet, in respect to its other | 
members, be designated an adzooracia. Itis such acor- | 
rupted religious body as this that Paul seems to mean. 
He elsewhere describes this religious defection by some 
of its peculiar characteristics. These are seducing 
spirits, doctrines of daemons, hypocritical lying, a sear- 
ed conscience, a forbidding of marriage and of meats, 
a form of godliness without the power thereof (1 Tim. 
iv, 1; 2 Tim. iii, 5). The antitype may be found in 
the corrupted Church of Christ in so far as it was cor- 
rupted. The same body, in so far as it maintained the | 
faith and love, was the bride and the spouse, and in 
so far as it ‘fell away’ from God, was the aroora- | 
cia, just as Jerusalem of old was at onee Sion the be- 
loved city, and Sodom the bloody city—the Church | 
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ture of a religious defection to grow up by degrees. 
We should not, therefore, be able to lay the finger on 
any special moment at which it commenced. St. Cy- 
ril of Jerusalem considered that it was already exist- 
ing in his time. ‘‘ Now,” he says, “is the drooracia, 
for men haye fallen away (aréornoay) from the right 
faith. This, then, is the arooracia, and we must be- 
gin to look out for the enemy; already he has begun 
to send his forerunners, that the prey may be ready 
for him at his coming” (Caltech. xv, 9). See Man oF 
Sry. The primitive Christian Church distinguished 
several kinds of apostasy; the first, of those who went 
entirely from Christianity to Judaism; the second, of 
those who complied so far with the Jews as to com- 
municate with them in many of their unlawful prac- 
tices, without making a formal profession of their re- 
ligion ; thirdly, of those who mingled Judaism and 
Christianity together; and, fourthly, of those who vol- 
untarily relapsed into paganism. See LIBELLATICT; 
SACRIFICATI; TRADITORES (Farrar, s. v.). 

At an early period it was held that the church was 
bound, by the passages of Scripture in which the sin 
of apostasy is referred to, either entirely to refuse ab- 
solution to those excommunicated for it, or at least to 
defer it until the hour of death. Later, however, this 
rigor against apostates was modified, and they were re- 
stored to the church on condition of certain prescribed 
penances. Subsequently ecclesiastical usage distin- 
guished between apostasia per fidie, inobedientic, and ir- 
regularitatis. The two latter were reduced in the Ro- 
man Church to two species of defection, so that apos- 
lasia inobedientie was made identical with apostasy from 
monastic vows (apostasia a monachatu), and apostasia 
irreqularitatis with apostasy from the priesthood (apos- 
tasia a clericatu). Both apostasy from monastic vows 
(when a monk left his monastery without permission 
of his superior) and apostasy from the priesthood (when 
a priest returned to the world) were punished by the 
Council of Chalcedon with the anathema, and later ec- 
clesiastical legislation threatened them with the loss 
of the privileges of the order and the clerical rank in 
addition to excommunication, infamy, and irregularity. 
It required the bishop to imprison such transgressors ; 
but apostates from vows he was required to deliver over 
to their superiors, that they might be punished accord- 
ing to the laws and customs of their orders. The state 
governments lent the secular arm to execute these laws. 
With regard to apostasy from the faith, an ordinance 
of Boniface III determined that apostates to Judaism 
should be dealt with as heretics, and this ordinance 
afterward regulated the treatment not only of such, 
but of all apostates. Toward apostates to Islamism, 
or so called renegades, the church exercises this dis- 
cipline to the present day. Toward the apostates to 
modern atheism the same discipline could not be ex- 
ercised, because generally they do not expressly re- 
nounce church fellowship. The Roman empire, as 
early as under the first Christian emperors, regarded 
apostasy as a civil crime, and punished it with confis- 
cation, inability to give testimony or to bequeath, with 
infamy, ete. The German empire adopted the pro- 
visions of the ecclesiastical legislation, and treated 
apostasy as heresy. The German criminal practice 
knew, therefore, nothing of a particular penalty for 
this crime; and after the criminal code of Charles V 
abolished the penalty of heresy, the punishment of 
apostasy generally ceased in the German criminal law. 
In Protestant Church disciplines no mention is made 
of apostasy from the Christian religion to Judaism or 
Islamism, because this kind of apostasy was little to 
be expected in the provinces for which they were de- 
signed, The national churches pursued, however, de- 
fection from their communion through the customary 
stages of church discipline to excommunication. See 
APOSTATE. 

We, in these latter times, may apostatize, though 
under different circumstances from those above de- 
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scribed. The term ‘apostasy’ is perverted when it 
is applied to a withdrawal from any system of mere 
polity; it is legitimately used only in connection with 
a departure from the written truth of God in some 
form, public or personal.—Bingham, Orig. Eecles. bk. 
xvi, ch. vi,s.v. See BACKSLIDING. 

Apostate (azocrdrne, a rebel, renegade), a term 
used, in its strict sense, by ecclesiastical writers, to 
designate one who has, either wholly or in part, left 
the true faith to embrace a false belief, or who has 
forsaken any holy profession to which he was bound 
by solemn vows. ‘The term apostate is, in Church 
history, applied by way of emphasis to the Emperor 
Julian, who, though he had been nominally Christian 
when he came to the throue, renounced the Christian 
religion, and used every means in his power to re- 
establish paganism in the empire. See Heretic. 

Apostle (aréorodoc, from amoaréd\Xw, to send 
forth). In Attic Greek the term is used to denote a 
Jleet or naval armament. It occurs only once in the 
Sept. (1 Kings xiv, 6), and there, as uniformly in the 
New Testament, it signifies a person sent by another, a 
messenger. It has been asserted that the Jews were 
accustomed to term the collector of the half shekel 
which every Israelite paid annually to the Temple an 
apostle; and we have better authority for asserting 
that they used the word to denote one who carried 
about encyclical letters from their rulers. Ccumenius 
states that it is even yet a custom among the Jews to 
call those who carry about circular letters from their 
rulers by the name of apostles. To this use of the 
term Paul has been supposed to refer (Gal. i, 1) when 
he asserts that he was ‘‘an apostle, not of men, nei- 
ther by men”’—an apostle not like those known among 
the Jews by that name, who derived their authority 
and received their mission from the chief priests or 

“principal men of their nation. The import of the 
word is strongly brought out in John xiii, 16, where 
it occurs along with its correlate, ‘‘ The servant is not 
greater than his Lord, neither he who is sent (axdoro- 
doc) greater than he who sent him.” 

It is the opinion of Suicer (Thesaurus, art. ’Améoro- 
Xoc) that the appellation ‘apostle’ is in the N. T. 
employed as a general name for Christian ministers as 
“sent by God,” in a qualified use of that phrase, to 
preach the word. The word is indeed used in this 
loose sense by the fathers. Thus we find Archippus, 
Philemon, Apphia, the seventy disciples (Luke x, 1- 
17), termed apostles; and even Mary Magdalene is 
said yevécOat Toig a7rooréAote AwdoToXoc, to become 
an apostle to the apostles. No evidence, however, 
can be brought forward of the term being thus used in 
the N. T. Andronicus and Junia (Rom. xvi, 7) are 
indeed said to be éxionpor év rote amoord\oue, “of 
note among the apostles;” but these words by no 
means imply that they were apostles, but only that 
they were well known and esteemed by the apostles. 
The ovvepyot, the fellow-workers of the apostles, are 
by Chrysostom denominated ovvawéaro\ot. The ar- 
gument founded on 1 Cor. iv, 9, compared with ver. 6, 
to prove that Apollos is termed an apostle, cannot 
bear examination. The only instance in which it 
seems probable that the word, as expressive of an of- 
fice in the Christian Church, is applied to an individ- 
ual whose call to that office is not made the subject 
of special narration, is to be found in Acts xiv, 4, 14, 
where Barnabas, as well as Paul, is termed an apos- 
tle. At the same time, it is by no means absolutely 
certain that the term apostles, or messengers, does not 
in this place refer rather to the mission of Paul and 
Barnabas by the prophets and teachers at Antioch, 
under the impulse of the Holy Ghost (Acts xiii, 1-4), 
than to that direct call to the Christian apostleship 
which we know Paul received, and which if Barna- 
bas had received, we can scarcely persuade ourselyes 
that no trace of so important an event should have 
been found in the sacred history but a passing hint, 
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which admits, to say the least, of being plausibly ac- 
counted for in another way. We know that, on the 
occasion referred to, ‘‘the prophets and teachers, 
when they had fasted and prayed, and laid their hands 
on Barnabas end Saul, sent them away” (azéAvoay) ; 
so that, in the sense in which we will immediately find 
the words occurring, they were ddorohot—prophets 


| and teachers (Vollhagen, De Apost. Ebr. Greifsw. 1704). 


In 2 Cor. viii, 23, we meet with the phrase azdoro- 
Not 2eeAnovwy, rendered in our version ‘‘the messengers 
of the churches.” Who these were, and why they re- 
ceived this name, is obvious from the context. The 
churches of Macedonia had made a contribution for 
the relief of the saints of Judwa, and had not merely 
requested the apostle ‘‘to receive the gift, and take 
on him the fellowship of ministering to the saints,” 
but at his suggestion had appointed some individuals 
to accompany bim to Jerusalem with their alms. 
These ‘‘ apostles or messengers of the churches” were 
those ‘*who were chosen of the churches to travel 
with the apostle with this grace [gift], which was ad- 
ministered by him,’ to the glory of their common 
Lord (2 Cor. viii, 14, 19). With much the same 
meaning and reference Epaphroditus (Phil. ii, 25) is 
termed azdéorokoc—a messenger of the Philippian 
Church—having been employed by them to carry pe- 
cuniary assistance to the apostle (Phil. iv, 14-18). 

The word “apostle” occurs once in the New Testa- 
ment (Heb. iii, 1) as a descriptive designation of Jesus 
Christ : ‘‘ The apostle of our profession,”’ i. e. the apos- 
tle whom we profess or acknowledge. The Jews were 
in the habit of applying the term mt), from 
to send, to the person who presided over the synagogue, 
and directed all its officers and affairs. The Church 
is represented as ‘‘the house or family of God,” over 
which he had placed, during the Jewish economy, Mo- 
ses as the superintendent—over which he has placed, 
under the Christian economy, Christ Jesus. The im- 
port of the term apostle is divinely commissioned su- 
perintendent ; and of the whole phrase, ‘‘tke apostle 
of our profession,” the divinely commissioned superin- 
tendent whom wr Christians acknowledge, in contra- 
distinction to the divinely appointed superintendent 
Moses, whom the Jews acknowledged. 

1. The term apostle, however, is generally em- 
ployed in the New Testament as the descriptive ap- 
pellation of a comparatively small class of men, to 
whom Jesus Christ intrusted the organization of his 
Church and the dissemination of his religion among 
mankind. At an early period of his ministry ‘‘ he or- 
dained twelve” of his disciples ‘“‘ that they should be 
with him.” Their names were: 1. Simon Peter (Ce- 
phas, Bar-jona); 2. Andrew; 3. John; 4. Philip; 5. 
James the Elder; 6. Nathanael (Bartholomew) ; 7. 
Thomas (Didymus); 8. Matthew (Levi); 9. Simon 
Zelotes; 10. Jude (Lebbeus, Judas, Thaddeus); 11. 
James the Less; 12. Judas Iscariot. (For their names 
according to Mohammedan traditions, see Thilo, Apoer. 

i, 152.) ‘These he named apostles.” Some time 
afterward ‘‘he gave to them power against unclean * 
spirits to cast them out, and to heal all manner of 
disease ;” ‘“‘and he sent them to preach the kingdom 
of God” (Mark iii, 14; Matt. x, 1-5; Mark vi, 7; 
Luke vi, 13; ix, 1). To them he gave ‘‘the keys of 
the kingdom of God,” and constituted them princes 
over the spiritual Israel, that ‘‘ people whom God was 
to take from among the Gentiles, for his name” (Matt. 
xvi, 19; xviii, 18; xix, 28; Luke xxii, 80). Previ- 
ously to his death he promised to them the Holy 
Spirit, to fit them to be the founders and governors 
of the Christian Church (John xiv, 16, 17, 26; xv, 26, 
27; xvi, 7-15). After his resurrection he solemnly 
confirmed their call, saying, ‘‘As the Father hath 
sent me, so send I you;”’ and gave them a commission 
to “preach the gospel to every creature” (John xx, 
21-23; Matt. xviii, 18-20). After his ascension he, 
on the day of Pentecost, communicated to them those . 
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Supernatural gifts which were necessary to the per- 
formance of the high functions he had commissioned 
them to exercise; and in the exercise of these gifts 
they, in the Gospel history and in their epistles, with 
the Apocalypse, gave a complete view of the will of 
their Master in reference to that new order of things 
of which he was the author. They ‘‘had the mind 
of Christ.” They spoke “the wisdom of God in a 
mystery.” That mystery ‘‘ God revealed to them by 
his Spirit,” and they spoke it, ‘‘not in words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth.” They were ‘‘ ambassadors for Christ,” : nd 
besought men, ‘‘in Christ’s stead, to be reconciled to 
God.” They authoritatively taught the doctrine and 
the law of their Lord; they organized churches, and 
required them to ‘‘ keep the traditions,” i. e. the doc- 
trines and ordinances delivered to them” (Acts ii; 1 
Corrmii Gc Nii elses) 2) Comey 20 le Cor xt). 
Of the twelve originally ordained to the apostlesbip, 
one, Judas Iscariot, ‘‘ fell from it by transgression,” 
and Matthias, ‘‘ who had companied” with the oth- 
er apostles ‘‘ all the time that the Lord Jesus went 
out and in among them,” was by lot substituted in his 
place (Acts i, 17-26). Saul of Tarsus, afterward 
termed Paul, was also miraculously added to the num- 
ber of these permanent rulers of the Christian society 
(CAGE Sbs0 Sosa Uh oa alin= tsps aN Mle vepalse wh & 
2 Tim.i, 11). See Discretes (Twelvé).—Kitto, s. v. 
2. The number twelve was probably fixed upon after 
the analogy of the twelve tribes of the Israelites 
(Matt. xix, 28; Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. p. 823; comp. 
Tertull. c. Marcion. iv, 415), and was so exact that 
the apostles are often termed simply ‘‘the Twelve” 
(Matt.xxvi, 14, 47; John vi, 67; xx, 24; 1 Cor. xv, 
5). Their general commission was to preach the gos- 
pel. (See generally Cave, Mist. of the Apostles, Lond. 
1677; Spanheim, De apostolatu, in his Dissert. hist. 
guaternio, Lugd. B. 1679; Budde Eccles. apost. Jen. 
1729; Burmann, Fvercit. acad. ii, 104 sq.; Hess, 
Gesch. u. Schrift. d. Apostel, Tir. 1821; Planck, Gesch. 
des Christenth. Gott. 1818; Wilhelm, Christi Apostel, 
Heidelb. 1825; Capelli Histor. apost. illustr. Genev. 
1634, Salmur. 1683, Frekf. 1691; Von Einem, /istoria 
Christ. et Apostol. Gott. 1758; Rullmann, De Apostolis, 
Rint. 1789; Stanley, Sermons on the Apostoic Age, 
Oxf. 1847, 1852; Renan, Les Apdtres, Paris, 1866. ) 
They were uneducated persons (I. Lami, De erudi- 
tione apostolorum, Flor. 1738) taken from common 
life, mostly Galileans (Matt. xi, 25), and many of 
them had been disciples of John the Baptist (John i, 
35 sq.). Some of them appear to have been relatives 
of Jesus himself. See Brorurer. Our Lord chose 
them early in his public carcer, though some of them 
had certainly partly attached themselves to him before ; 
but after their call as apostles they appear to have been 
continuously with him or in his service. They seem 
to have been all on an equality, both during and after 
the ministry of Christ on earth; and the prelatical 
supremacy of Peter, founded by the Romish Church 
upon Matt. xvi, 18, is nowhere alluded to in the apcs- 
tolical period. We find one indeed, Peter, from fervor 
of personal character, usually prominent among them, 
and distinguished by having the first place assigned 
him in founding the Jewish and Gentile churches [see 
Peter]; but we never find the slightest trace in 
Scripture of any superiority or primacy being in con- 
sequence accorded to him. We also find that he and 
two others, James and John, the sons of Zebedee, are 
admitted to the inner privacy of our Lord’s acts and 
sufferings on several occasions (Mark v, 37; Matt. 
xvii, 1 sq.; xxyi, 37); but this is no proof of superi- 
ority in rank or office. Early in our Lord’s ministry, 
he sent them out two and two to preach repentance, 
and perform miracles in his name (Matt. x; Luke ix). 
This their mission was of the nature of a solemn call 
to the children of Israel, to whom it was confined 
(Matt. x, 5, 6). There is, however, in his charge to 
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the apostles on this occasion not a word of their pro- 
claiming his own mission as the Messiah of the Jew- 
ish people; their preaching was at this time strictly 
of a preparatory kind, resembling that of John the 
Baptist, the Lord’s forerunner. 

Jesus early informed the apostles respecting the 
solemn nature, the hardships, and even positive dan- 
ger of their vocation (Matt. x, 17), but he never im- 
parted to them any esoteric instruction, nor eyen in- 
itiated them into any special mysteries, since the 
whole tendency of his teaching was practical; but 
they constantly accompanied him in his tours of 
preaching and to the festivals (being unhindered by 
their domestic relations, comp. Matt. viii, 14; 1 Cor. 
ix, 5; see Euseb. Mist. Eccles. iii, 20; Schmid, De 
apostolis uxoratis, Helmst. 1704, Viteb. 1734; comp. 
Deyling, Observ. iii, 469 sq.; Pfaff, De ctrcumductione 
soror. mulierum apostolica, Tubing. 1751; Schulthess, 
Neueste theol. Nachricht. 1828, i, 180 sq.), beheld his 
wonderful acts, listened to his discourses addressed to 
the multitude (Matt. v, 1 sq.; xxiii, 1 sq.; Luke iv, 
13 sq.), or his discussions with learned Jews (Matt. 
xix, 13 sq.; Luke x, 25 sq.); occasionally (especially 
the favorite Peter, John, and James the elder) fol- 
lowed him in private (Matt. xvii, 1 sq.), and conversed 
freely with him, eliciting information (Matt. xv, 15 
sq.; xXvili, 1 sq.; Luke viii, 9 sq.; xii, 41; xvii, 5; 
John ix, 2 sq.) on religious subjects, sometimes with 
respect to the sayings of Jesus, sometimes in general 
(Matt. xiii, 10 sq.), and were eyen on one occasion 
themselves incited to make attempts at the promulga- 
tion of the Gospel (Matt. vi, 7 sq.; Luke ix, 6 sq.), 
and with this view performed cures (Mark vi, 13; 
Luke ix, 6), although in this last they were not al- 
ways successful (Matt. xvii, 16). They had, indeed, 
already acknowledged him (Matt. xvi, 16; Luke ix, 
20) as the Messiah (0 Xotord¢ Tov Oeov), endowed with 
miraculous powers (Luke ix, 54), yet they were slow 
in apprehending the spiritual doctrine and aim of their 
Master, being impeded by their weak perception and 
their national prepossessions (Matt. xy, 16; xvi, 22; 
xvii, 20 sq.; Luke ix, 54; John xvi, 12), insomuch 
that they had to ask him concerning the obvious im- 
port of the plainest parables (Luke xii, 41 sq.), and, 
indeed, they themselves at times confessed their want 
of faith (Luke xvii, 5); nor even at the departure of 
Jesus from the earth, when for two or three years 
they had been his constant and intimate companions 
(Matt. xvi, 21), were they at all mature (Luke xxiv, 
21; comp. John xyi, 12) in the knowledge appropriate 
to their mission (see Vollborth, De discip. Christi per 
gradus ad dignitatem et potent. Apostolor. evectis, Gott. 
1780; Bagge, De sapientia Christi in elcctione, institu- 
tione et missione Apostolor. Jen. 1754; Ziez, Quomodo 
notio de Messia in animis Apost. sensim sensimque clari- 
orem acceperit lucem, Lubee. 1793; Liebe, in Augusti, 
N. theol. Blatt. I, i, 42 sq.; Ernesti, De preclara 
Chr. in Apost. instituendis sapientia, Gott. 1834; Ne- 
ander, Leb. Jes. p. 229 sq.; comp. also Mahn, De via 
qua Apost. Jesu doctrinam divin. melius perspexerint, 
Gott. 1809). Eyen the inauguration with which they 
were privileged at the last supper with Jesus under 
so solemn circumstances (Matt. xxvi, 26 sq.; Mark 
xiv, 22 sq.; Luke xxii, 17 sq.) neither served to 
awaken their enthusiasm, nor indeed to preserve them 
from outright faithlessness at the death of their Mas- 
ter (Matt. xvi, 14 sq.; Luke xxiv, 13 sq., 56sq.; John 
xx, 9, 25 sq.). One who was but a distant follower 
of Jesus and a number of females charged themselves 
with the interment of his body, and it was only his 
incontestable resurrection that gathered together again 
his scattered disciples. Yet the most of them return- 
ed even after this to their previous occupation (John 
xxi, 3 sq.), as if in abandonment of him, and it re- 
quired a fresh command of the Master (Matt. xxviii, 
28 sq.) to direct them to their mission, and collect 
them at Jerusalem (Acts i, 4). Here they awaited in 
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a pious association the advent of the Holy Spirit (John 
xx, 22), which Jesus had promised them (Acts i, 8) 
as the Paraclete (John xiv, 26; xvi, 13); and soon 
after the ascension of their teacher, on the Pentecost 
established at the founding of the old dispensation, 
they felt themselves surprised by an extraordinary 
phenomenon (see Schulthess, De Charismatib. Spir. 
Sancti, Leipz. 1818; Schulz, Geistesgaben der ersten 
Christen, Bresl. 1836; Neander, Planting, i, 11 sq.), 
resulting in an internal influx of the power of that 
Spirit (Acts ii); and thereupon they immediately be- 
gan, as soon as the vacancy occasioned by the defec- 
tion of Judas Iscariot had been filled by the election 
of Matthias (Acts i, 15 sq.), to publish, as witnesses 
of the life and resurrection of their Lord, the Gospel 
in the Holy City with ardor and success (Acts ii, 41). 
Their course was henceforth decided, and over much 
that had hitherto been dark to them now beamed a 
clear light (John ii, 22; xii, 16; see Henke, in Pott’s 
Sylloge, i, 19 sq.).—Winer, s. Vv. 

5. Under the eyes of the apostles, and not without 
personal sacrifice on their part, the original Christian 
membership at Jerusalem erected themselves into a 
community within the pale of Judaism, although irre- 
spective of its sacred rites, with which, however, they 
maintained a connection (Acts ili-vil), and the apos- 
tolical activity soon disseminated the divine word 
among the Samaritans likewise (Acts viii, 5 sq., 15), 
where already Jesus had gained some followers (John 
iv). In the mother Church at Jerusalem their supe- 
rior dignity and power were universally acknowl- 
edged by the rulers and the people (Acts v, 12 sq.). 
Even the persecution which arose about Stephen, and 
put the first check on the spread of the Gospel in Ju- 
dia, does not seem to have brought peril to the apos- 
tles (Acts viii, 1). Here ends, properly speaking (or 
rather, perhaps, with the general visitation hinted at 
in Acts ix, 32), the first period of the apostles’ agen- 
cy, during which its centre is Jernsalem, and the 
prominent figure is that of Peter. Agreeably to the 
promise of our Lord to him (Matt. xvi, 18), which we 
conceive it impossible to understand otherwise than in 
a personal sense, he among the twelve foundations 
(Rev. xxi, 14) was the stone on whom the Church 
was first built; and it was his privilege first to open 
the doors of the kingdom of heaven to Jews (Acts ii, 
14, 42) and to Gentiles (Acts x, 11). The next deci- 
sive step was taken by Peter, who, not without mis- 
givings and even disapproval on the part of the prim- 
itive body of Christians, had published the Gospel on 
the sea-coast (Acts x, xi); and this led to the estab- 
lishment of a second community in the Syrian me- 
tropolis Antioch (Acts xi, 21), which kept up a friend- 
ly connection with the Church at Jerusalem (Acts xi, 
22 sq.), and constitutes the centre of this second pe- 
riod of the apostolical history. 

But all that had hitherto taken place was destined 
to be cast into the shade by the powerful influence of 
one individual, a Pharisee, who received the apostolate 
in a most remarkable manner, namely, Paul. Treat- 
ed at first with suspicion, he soon acquired influence 
and consideration in the circle of the apostles by his 
enthusiasm (Acts xiii), but, betaking himself to Anti- 
och, he carried forth thence in every direction the 
Gospel into distant heathen lands, calling out and 
employing active associates, and resigning to others 
(Peter; comp. Gal. ii, 7) the conversion of the Jews. 
His labors form the third apostolical period. From 
this time Paul is the central character of the apostol- 
ical history; even Peter gradually disappears, and it 
is only after Paul had retired from Asia Minor that 
John appears there, but even then laboring in a quiet 
manner. Thus a man who had probably not person- 
ally known Christ, who, at least, was not (originally) 
designated and consecrated by him to the apostleship, 
yet accomplished more for Christianity than all the 
directly-appointed apostles, not only in extent, meas- 
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uring his activity by the geographical region trav- 
ersed, but also in intensity, since he especially grasp- 
ed the comprehensive scope of the Christian remedial 
system, and sought to harmonize the heavenly doc- 
trine with sound learning. It is not a little remark- 
able that a Pharisee should thus most successfully 
comprehend the world-wide spirit of Christianity. 

4, Authentic history records nothing corcerning 
the apostles beyond what Luke has afforded respecting 
Peter, John (Acts viii, 14), and the two James’s (Acts 
xii, 2,17; xv, 13; xxi, 18). Traditions, derived in 
part from early times (Euseb. Alist. Eccl. iii, 1), have 
come down to us concerning nearly all of them (see 
the Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, which have been 
usually ascribed to one Abdias, in Fabricii Cod. Apoc- 
ryph. i, 402 sq.; and Cave’s Antiguitates Apostol. ut 
sup.; also Perionii Vite Apostolorum, Par. 1551, Fref. 
1774; comp. Ludewig, Die Apost. Jes. Quedlinb. 
1841; Heringa, De vitis apostolorum, Ticlw, 1844), 
but they must be cautiously resorted to, as they some- 
times conflict with one another, and their gradual 
growth can often be traced. All that can be gather- 
ed with certainty respecting the subsequent history 
of the apostles is that James (q. v.), after the mar- 
tyrdom of James the greater (Acts xii, 2), usually re- 
mained at Jerusalem as the acknowledged head of the 
fraternity (comp. Acts xii, 17) and president of the 
college of the apostles (Acts xv, 13; xxi,18; Gal. ii, 
9); while Peter travelled mostly as missionary among 
the Jews (‘‘apostle of the Circumcision,” Gal. ii, 8), 
and Jobn (all three are named ‘‘ pillars” of the Chris- 
tian community, Gal. ii, 9) eventually strove at Eph- 
esus to extend the kindly practical character of Chris- 
tianity, which had been endangered by Gnostical ten- 
dencies, and to win disciples in this temper. From 
this period it certainly becomes impossible to determ- 
ine the sphere of these or the other 2postles’ activity ; 
but it must ever remain remarkable that precisely 
touching the evangelical mission of the immediate 
apostles no more information is extant, and that the 
memory of the services of most of them survived the 
very first century oniy in extremely unreliable sto- 
ries. We might he even tempted to consider the 
choice of Jesus as in a great measure a failure, espe- 
cially since a Judas was among the select; but we 
must not forget, in the first place, that it was of great 
importance for Jesus to form as early as possible a 
narrow circle of disciples, 1. e. at a time when there 
was small opportunity for selection (Matt. ix, 37 sq.); 
in the second place, that, in making the choice, he 
could only have regard to moral and intellectual con- 
stitution, in which respect the apostles chosen proba- 
bly compared favorably with his other followers; and 
finally that, even if (as some infer from John ii, 25) 
the ultimate results had been clearly foreseen by him, 
they did not (especially after the new turn given 
to the Christian enterprise by Pau!) strictly depend 
upon this act of his, since, in fact, the successful issue 
of the scheme justified his sagacity as to the instru- 
mentalities by which it was on the whole carried for- 
ward, Some writers (Neander, Leb. Jes. p. 223 sq.) 
have made out quite an argument for the selection of 
the apostles from their various idiosyneracies and 
marked traits of character (Gregorii Diss. de temper- 
amentis scriptorum N. T. Lips. 1710; comp. Hase, 
Leb, Jes. p. 112 sq.), and Jesus himself clearly never 
intended that they should all have an equal career or 
mission ; the founding of the Church in Palestine and 
its vicinity’ was their first and chief work, and their 
services in other countries, however important in 
themselves, were of secondary interest to this. See 
generally, respecting single apostles and their activi- 
ty (especially in the N. T.), Neander’s Planting and 
Training of the Prim. Ch. (Hamb. 30 ed. 1841, Edinb. 
1845); D. F. Bacon, Lives of the Apost. (N. Y. 1846). 

5. The characteristic features of this highest office 
in the Christian Church have been very accurately 
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delineated by M‘Lean, in his Apostolic Commission. 
“Tt was essential to their office—(1.) That they should 
have seen the Lord, and been eye and ear witnesses of 
what they testified to the world (John xv, 27). This 
is laid down as an essential requisite in the choice of 
one to succeed Judas (Acts i, 21, 22), that he should 
have been personally acquainted with the whole min- 
isterial course of our Lord, from the baptism of John 
till the day when He was taken up into heaven. He 
himself describes them as ‘those that had continued 
with Him in his temptations’ (Luke xxii, 28). By 
this close personal intercourse with Him, they were 
peculiarly fitted to give testimony to the facts of re- 
demption ; and we gather, from his own words in John 
Xiv, 28; xv, 26, 27; xvi, 13, that an especial bestowal 
of the Spirit’s influence was granted them, by which 
their memories were quickened, and their power of re- 
producing that which they had heard from him in- 
creased above the ordinary measure of man. Paul is 
no exception here; for, speaking of those who saw 
Christ after his resurrection, he adds, ‘and last of all 
he was seen of me’ (1 Cor. xy, 8). And this he clse- 
where mentions as one of his apostolic qualifications : 
‘Am I not an apostle? have I not seen the Lord?’ 
( Cor. ix,1). So that his ‘seeing that Just One and 
hearing the word of his mouth’ was necessary to his 
being ‘a witness of what he thus saw and _ heard’ 
(Acts xxii, 14,15). (@.) They must have been im- 
mediately called and chosen to that office by Christ 
himself. This was the case with every one of them 
(Luke vi, 13; Gal. i, 1), Matthias not excepted; for, 
as he had been a chosen disciple of Christ before, so 
the Lord, by determining the lot, declared his choice, 
and immediately called him to the office of an apostle 
(Acts i, 24-26). (38.) Infallible inspiration was also 
essentially necessary to that office (John xvi, 13; 1 
Cor. ii, 10; Gal.i, 11,12). They had not only to ex- 
plain the true sense and spirit of the Old Testament 
(Luke xxiv, 27; Acts xxvi, 22,23; xxviii, 23), which 
were hid from the Jewish doctors, but also to give 
forth the New Testament revelation to the world, 
which was to be the unalterable standard of faith and 
practice in all succeeding generations (1 Pet. i, 25; 1 
John iv, 6). It was therefore absolutely necessary 
that they should be secured against all error and mis- 
take by unerring inspiration. Accordingly, Christ be- 
stowed on them the Spirit to ‘teach them all things,’ 
to ‘ bring all things to their remembrance whatsoever 
he had said to them’ (John xiv, 26), to ‘guide them 
into all truth,’ and to ‘show them things to come’ 
(John xvi, 13). Their word, therefore, must be re- 
ceived, ‘not as the word of men, but, as it is in truth, 
the word of God’ (1 Thess. ii, 13), and as that where- 
by we are to distinguish ‘the spirit of truth from the 
spirit of error” (1 John iv, 6). (4.) Another qualifica- 
tion was the power of working miracles (Mark xvi, 
20; Acts ii, 43), such as speaking with divers tongues, 
curing the lame, etc. (1 Cor. xii, 8-11). These were 
the credentials of their divine mission. ‘Truly,’ 
says Paul, ‘the signs of an apostle were wrought 
among you in all patience, in signs, and wonders, and 
mighty deeds’ (2 Cor. xii, 12). Miracles were neces- 
sary to confirm their doctrine at its first publication, 
and to gain credit to it in the world as a revelation 
from God, and by these ‘God bare them witness’ 
(Heb. ii, 4). (5.) To these characteristics may be 
added the wniversality of their mission. Their charge 
was not confined to any particular visible church, 
like that of ordinary pastors, but, being the oracles of 
God to men, they had ‘the care of all the churches’ 
(2 Cor. xi, 28). They had power to settle their faith 
and order as a model to future ages, to determine all 
controversies (Acts xvi, 4), and to exercise the rod of 
discipline upon all offenders, whether pastors or flock 
(1 Cor. v, 8-6; 2 Cor. x, 8; xiii, 10).” 

6. It must be obvious, from this scriptural account 
of the apostolical office, that the apostles had, in the 
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strict sense of the term, no sxccessors. Their qualifi- 
cations were supernatural, and their work, once per- 
formed, remains in the infallible record of the New 
Testament, for the advantage of the Church and the 
world in all future ages. ‘Lhey are the only authori- 
tative teachers of Christian doctrine and law. All of- 
ficial men in Christian churches can legitimately claim 
no higher place than expounders of the doctrines and 
administrators of the laws found in their writings. 
Few things have been more injurious to the cause of 
Christianity than the assumption on the part of ordi- 
nary office-bearers in the Church of the peculiar pre- 
rogatives of ‘‘the holy apostles of our Lord Jesus.” 
Much that is said of the latter is not at all applicable 
to the former; and much that admits of being applied 
can be so, in truth, only in a very secondary and ex- 
tenuated sense. See Succassion. 

The apostolical office seems to have been pre-emi- 
nently that of founding the churches, and upholding 
them by supernatural power specially bestowed for 
that purpose. It ceased, as a matter of course, with 
its first holders; all continuation of it, from the very 
conditions of its existence (comp. 1 Cor. ix, 1), being 
impossible. The ézickozrov, or ‘‘ bishop” of the an- 
cient churches coexisted with, and did not in any 
sense succeed, the apostles; and when it is claimed 
for bishops or any church officers that they are their 
successors, it can be understood only chronologically, 
and not officially. See SuccEssIoNn. 

7. In the early ecclesiastical writers we find the 
term 0 azéo7odoc, ‘the apostle,” used as the desig- 
nation of a portion of the canonical books, consisting 
chiefly of the Pauline Epistles. ‘‘The Psalter” and 
“the Apostle” are often mentioned together. It is 
also not uncommon with these writers to call Paul 
“The Apostle,” by way of eminence. 

The several apostles are usually represented in 
medizval pictures with special badges or attributes: 
St. Peter, with the keys; St. Paul, with a sword; St. 
Andrew, with a cross; St. James the Less, with a 
fuller’s pole; St. John, with a cup and a winged ser- 
pent flying out of it; St. Bartholomew, with a knife; 
St. Philip, with a long staff, whose upper end is form- 
ed into a cross; St. Thomas, with a lance; St. Mat- 
thew, with a hatchet; St. Matthias, with a battle-axe ; 
St. James the Greater, with a pilgrim’s staff and a 
gourd-bottle; St. Simon, with a saw; and St. Jude, 
with a club. (See Lardner, Works, y, 255-vi, 361.) 

For the history of the individual apostles, see each 
name (Mant, Biog. of the Apostles, Lond. 1840). 

8. Further works on the history of the apostles, be- 
sides the patristic ones by Dorotheus of Tyre (tr. in 
Hanmer’s Eusebius, Lond. 1663), Jerome (in append. 
of his Opera, ii, 945), Hippolytus (of doubtful genuine- 
ness, given with others in Fabricii Cod. Apocr. N. T. 
ii, 888, 744, 7573 ili, 599), Nicetas (Lat. in Bibl. Maz. 
Pur. xxvii, 384; Gr. and Lat. by Combetis, Auct. 
Noviss. p. 327), and others (see J. A. Fabricius, Bibli- 
otheca Eccles. append.), are the following: G. Pabri- 
cius, Hist. J. C. itemque apostol. ete. (Lips. 1566, 1581, 
8vo); Cave, Lives of the Apostles (Lond. 1677, 1678, 
1684, 1686, fol., and often since; new ed. by Cary, 
Oxf. 1840, 8vo; a standard work en the subject, above 
referred to); Hoffmann, Geschichiskalender d. Apostel 
(Prem. 1699, 8vo); Grimenberg, De Apostolis (Rost. 
1704, 1705); Reading, Hist. of our Lord, with Lives of 
the Apostles (Lond. 1716, 8vo); Anonymous, Hist. f 
the Apostles in Scripture (Lond. 1720, Svo); Sandin, 
Hist. Apostolica (Petay. 1781, 8vo; an attempt to for- 
tify the Acts by external accounts); G. Erasmus, 
Peregrinationes apostolor. (Regiom, 1702); Tillement, 
L’ Histoire Ecclésiastique, i and ii; Fleetwood, Life of 
Christ, s. f.; Lardner, Works, vi; Jacobi, Gesch. d, 
Apostel (Gotha, 1818, 8vo); Rosenmiiller, Die Apostel, 
nach threm Leben u. Wirken (Lpz. 1821, 8vo); Wilhelmi, 
Christi Apostel u. erste Bekenner (Heidelb, 1825, 8vo) ; 
Kitto, Daily Bible Illustrations, eye. ser, iv; Greene 
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wood, Lives of the Apostles (3d ed, Bost. 1846, 12mo) ; 
also the works enumerated under Acts (OF THE APos- 
TLES). Ofa more special character are the following 
among others: Riboy, De apostolatu Judaico, spec. Pauli 
(Gott. 1745); Heineccius, De habitu et insignib. aposto- 
lor. sacerdotalibus (Lips. 1702); Pflicke, De apostolor. 
et prophetar. in N. T. eminentia et discrimine (Lips. 
1785); Rhodomann, De sapientia Chr, in electione apos- 
tolor. (Jen. 1752); C. W. F. Walch, De illuminatione 
apostolor. successiva (Gott. 1758); Michaelis, De apti- 
tudine et sinceritate apostolor. (Hal. 1760) ; Jesse, Learn- 
ing and Inspiration of the Apostles (Lond. 1798) ; Gold- 


horn, De institutione apostolor. pracepta recte agendi a 


Jesu sepenumero repetenda (Lips. 1817); Tittmann, De 
discrimine discipline Christi et apostolorum (Lips. 1805) ; 


Hergang, De apostolor. sensu psychologico (Budisse, | 


1841); Milman, Character and Conduct of the Apostles 
(Bampton Lect. Oxf. 1827); Whately, Lect. on the 
character of the Apostles (2d ed. Lond. 1853); Messner, 
Lehre der Apostel (Lpz. 1856). Monographs on various 
points relating to the apostolat: have also been writ- 


ten in Latin by Moebius (Lips. 1660), Dannhauer (Ar- | 


gent. 1664), Kahler (Rint. 1700), Cyprian (Lips. 1717), 
Vischer (ib. 1720), Fromm (Ged. 1720), Neubauer 
(Hal. 1729), Beck (Viteb. 1735), Roser (Argent. 1743), 
Michaelis (Hal. 1749), Kocher (Jen. 1751), Stosch 
(Guelf. 1751), Rathlef (Harmon. 1752), C. W. F. Walch 
(Jen. 1754), J. E. J. Walch (ib. 1753, 1755), J. G. Walch 
(ib. 1774), Pries (Rost. 1757), Schulze (Ireft. 1758), 
Taddel (Rost. 1760), Stemler (Lips. 1767), Crusius (ib, 
1769), Widmann (Jen. 1775), Wilcke (ib. 1676), Wich- 
mann (ib. 1779), Schlegel (Lips. 1782), Rau (Erlang. 


1788), Miller (Gott. 1789), Pisanski (Regiom. 1790), | 


Heumann (Dissert. i, 120-155), Gude (Wov. mise. Lips. 
iii, 563 sq.), Christiansen (Traj. 1803), Bohme (Hal. 
1826), etc.; in German by Gabler (Theol. Journ. xiii, 
94 sq.), Grulich (Ann. d. Theol.), Ruhmer (in Schu- 
deroff’s Jahrb. ILI, iii, 257-283), Vogel (4 ufsdtze, ii, 4), 
and many others, especially in contributions to theo- 
logical journals. See AvosroLic AGE. 


Apostles’ Creed. See Cremp. 


Apostolic, Apostolical, belonging or relating 
to the apostles, or traceable to the apostles. Thus we 
say, the apostolical age, apostolical character, apostol- 
ical doctrine, constitutions, traditions, etc. The title, 
as one of honor, and likely also to imply authority, 
has been falsely assumed in various ways. Thus the 
pretended succession of bishops in the prelatical church- 
es has been called Apostolical Succession. See Suc- 
cesston. The Roman Church calls itself the Apos- 
tolical Church (q. v.), and the see of Rome the Apos- 
tolic See (sedes apostolica). The pope calls himself the 
Apostolical Bishop. At an early period of the church 
every \ishop’s see was called by courtesy an apostolic 
see, and the term implied, therefore, no pre-eminence. 
The first time the term apostolical is attributed to 
bishops is in a letter of Clovis to the council of Or- 
leans, held in 511, though that king does not in it 
expressly denominate them apostolical, but apostolica 
sede dignissimi, highly worthy of the apostolieal sce. 
In 581 Guntram calls the bishops assembled at the 
council of Magon apostolical pontiffs. In progress of 


time, the bishop of Rome increasing in power above | 
the rest, and the three patriarchates of Alexandria, | 


Antioch, and Jerusalem having fallen into the hands 


of the Saracens, the title apostolical was restrained to | 


the pope and his church alone. At length, some of 
the popes, and St. Gregory the Great, not content to 
hold the title by this tenure, began to insist that it be- 
longed to them by another and peculiar right as the 
successors of St. Peter. In 1049 the council of 


Rheims declared that the pope was the sole apostolic- | 


al primate of the universal church. Hence a great 
number of apostolicals: apostolical see, apostolical 
nuncio, apostolical notary, apostolical chamber, apos- 


tolical brief, apostolical vicar, apostolical blessing, 
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ete., in all of which phrases the name apostolical is 
‘identical with papal.—See Elliott, Delineation of Mo- 
manism, bk. iii, ch. v; Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bls. ii, ch. 
ii and xvii; Hook, Ch. Dictionary, s. Vv. 

Apostolic Age, that period of church history 
which extends from the day of Pentecost to the death 
of the last surviving apostle (John). 

With the rise of Rationalism in Germany the au- 
|thenticity of several books of the New Testament, 

and consequently the history of the apostolical age, 
became a matter of doubt, and the subject of critical 
investigation. The first who undertook to reconstruct 
the history of the apostolical age was Semler, who, in 
a number of treatises, insisted on a distinction being 
made between that which is of permanent value in 
the primitive history of Christianity and that which is 
temporary and transitory, and pointed to the great 
‘influence which the opposition between Jewish Chris- 
tianity and the Pauline school had upon the for- 
mation of the church. Under the treatment of Sem- 
ler the early Christian Church was eviscerated of all 
life, and nothing left but a dry abstraction. The 
| same may be said of the works of Professor Planck, of 
Gottingen (especially his Geschichte der christlichen 
Gesellschaftsverfassung), though they are in some re- 
spects valuable. From the degradation of the apos- 
tolic age by these and many other writers of similar 
views, it was rescued by the theologians of the new 
evangelical school, especially Neander (Geschichte der 
Phlanzung und Leitung der christlichen Kirche durch die 
Apostel, Hamburg, 1832, 4th edition, which reviews all 
the works that had been published since the appear- 
ance of the first edition), who shows throughout as deep 
| piety as critical acumen. — In the mean time, however, 
an entirely new view of the apostolic age was devel- 
oped by Professor F. C. Baur and his disciples, the so- 
called Tiibingen Schooi (q. v.), the first and most im- 
portant manifesto of which was the Life of Jesus by 
Strauss, while the entire theory was most completely 
exhibited in Baur’s Pavlus der Apostel Jesu Christi 
(1845, 8vo), and in Schwegler, Nachupostolisches Zeatal- 
ter (Tiibingen, 1846, 2 vols.). This school rejected 
the authenticity of most of the books of the New Tes- 
tament, and regarded them only as sources of infor- 
mation for the ‘‘ Post-apostolic Age.’? The essential 
points of this new theory are: (1) that, in the minds 
| of Christ and the first apostles, the new religion was 
only a development or perfection of Judaism, and the 
same with what was later called Ebionism; (2), that 
| Paul, in opposition to the other apostles, founded Gen- 
tile Christianity, quite a distinct system; (8), that 
Ebionism and Paulinism were reconciled in the 2d cen- 
tury by a number of men of both parties who then 
wrote Luke’s Acts of the Apostles and several of the 
apostolical epistles; and on the basis of this reconcili- 
ation the Christian Church was built. (For an ac- 
count of it, see Schaff, Apostolic Age, § 36; London 
Eclectic Review, June, 1853.) See TUBINGEN ScHooL, 
The subject called forth a very animated discussion 
| and a numerous literature, and the theologians of Tit- 
bingen gradually became more moderate in their de- 
structive criticism. The work of Ritschl on the Or- 
igin of the Old Catholic Church (Lntstehung der alt- 
kathohischen Kirche, Bonn, 1850) deserves especial credit 
in this respect. Among the works on the orthodox 
| side which were called forth by this discussion were 
those of Baumgarten (Die A postelgeschichte, Brunswick, 
| 1852, 2 vols.), Trautman (Die apostolische Kirche, 1848), 
and G. V. Lechler, Das apostolische und nachapostoli- 
sche Zeitulter (Stuttgart, 1857, 2d ed.). 

; As the critics of the Tiibingen school greatly dif- 
fered in their views respecting the authenticity of the 
several books of the New Testament, the question 
arose what parts of the history of the apostolic age 
can be established with certainty by the books of the 
New Testament considered separately? The Tibin- 
| gen school did not reject the authenticity of the Epis- 
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tles to the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians. Its 
opponents therefore showed that we find in these epis- 
tles the basis (1) of the historical appearance and the 
divine-human nature of Christ, which is more fully de- 
veloped in the Gospels; (2) of a congregation which the 
Lord himself collected from Judaism, and the guidance 
of which was afterward transferred to the apostles, 
who were fitted out for their office through the Holy 
Spirit and the appearances of the risen Lord; (8) of 
the additional vocation of Paul to the apostolic office, 
and, more specially, to the office of apostle of the Gen- 
tiles; (4) of the equal rights of the Gentiles in the 
Christian Church. The Acts of the Apostles were re- 
garded by the Tiibingen school as an untrustworthy 
novel, invented for the purpose of reconciling the 
schools of Peter and Paul, and irreconcilable in many 
of its statements with the epistles of Paul. Those who 
combated this view showed that the essential points 
of the book are in the best harmony with the epistles. 
An important work proving the authenticity of the 
Acts is Wieseler’s Chronologie des apostolischen Zeital- 
ters (Gottingen, 1848), The Johannean (and, in gen- 
eral, apostolic) origin of the Revelation was even de- 
nied by men like Liicke and Neander, on the ground 
that the Revelation and the fourth Gospel could not 
have proceeded from the same author. Professor Baur 
and the Tibingen school rejected, on the same ground, 
the authenticity of the fourth Gospel, while they de- 
fended the Johannean origin of the Revelation. The 
Book of Revelation agrees with John’s Gospel in rec- 
ognising the higher, divine nature of Christ. 

The first three Gospels shed but little light on the 
different tendencies of the apostolical age, though it is 
generally agreed that the first is of a decidedly Jew- 
ish-Christian character, while the third clearly shows 
the Paulinism of its author. The other books of the 
New Testament are partly looked upon as leaning on 
the Pauline tendency (the Epistle to the Hebrews), 
partly on the Jewish Christians (Epistle of James), 
and partly on both (Epistles of Peter and Judas). 
From them, as well as from the earliest apostolical fa- 
thers (Barnabas, Clement of Rome, etc.), additional 
details on the difference of views in the apostolic age 
were derived. 

The apostolic age begins with the time when the 
apostles themselves began to take an active part in the 
building of the Christian church ; that is, in the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit on Pentecost. It coincides, 
therefore, with the beginning of the Acts. It closes 
with the cessation of the authority and the immediate 
influence of the apostles. Tor the churches in differ- 
ent countries, the apostolic age therefore lasts as long 
as their immediate guidance through one of the apos- 
tles was possible. 

The name of apostles is given, 1, to the original 
twelve, to whom, after the fall of Judas, another was 
added, to keep up the correspondence with the number 
of the tribes of Israel; 2,to Paul, and some of his 
companions. All these had a divine authorization to 
found congregations and to establish doctrine and in- 
stitutions. They possessed this authority because 
they were sent by the Lord himself, not because they 
were exclusively filled by the Lord with the Spirit, 
which, on the contrary, was to remain with the church 
forever. 

Gentile and Jewish Christianity must be regarded 
as two forms of one spirit, which are in inner harmony 
with each other, and supply each other, and together 
represent a unity which was consummated in the 
minds of at least the chief apostles. The union was 
fully cemented at the apostolical council at Jerusalem, 
at which the apostles for the Jewish Christians and 
those for the Gentiles mutually recognised each other. 
The accounts of this council de not conflict, but supply 
each other. 

The question has been frequently discussed to what 
extent the arrangements made by the apostles can be 
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ascribed to the Saviour himself. With regard to this 
point, it is safe to ascribe to him the principle, but not 
the details of execution. The Spirit whom the Say- 
iour left with his disciples organized the church in the 
name and the power of Jesus. The primitive church 
offices and the development of the church constitution 
are pre-eminently a product of the apostolic age. This 
subject is ably treated by Ritschl in his work on the 
Origin of the Old Catholic Church (Kntstehung der alt- 
katholischen Kirche), with particular reference to the 
works of Rothe (Anfinge der christlichen Kirche), Baur 
(Ueber den Ursprung des Episcopats), Bunsen (Ignatius 
von Antiochien), and Schwegler (Nachapostolisches Zeit- 
alter). 

The form of worship was undoubtedly very plain, 
leaving much to the free choice of individual persons 
and churches; yet its principal features, with regard 
to the celebration of the Sabbath, the church festivals, 
and the sacraments, were fixed, and the entire life of 
the Christian was surrounded with pious customs, part- 
ly of new origin and partly derived from Judaism. 

In the doctrine of the apostolic age we already find 
several tendencies, which, however, do not appear as 
so many different systems, but as different evolutions 
of one system. Modern criticism distinguishes three 
phases of doctrine in this period, viz., the Jewish 
Christian, springing directly from the teaching of 
Christ and from the circle of his disciples; secondly, the 
Pauline, as given in his own Epistles, and, in a de- 
veloped form, in the Epistle to the Hebrews; and 
thirdly, that of the Johannean Gospel and Epistles. 
This subject is thoroughly discussed by Matthei (Re- 
Ugionsglaube der Apostel Jesu), Usteri (Paulinischer 
Lehrbegrif), Hilgenfeld (Johinneischer Lohrbeqriff), 
and others. 

The chief opposing systems, in conflict with which 
the apostolic age developed both its doctrine and its 
life, were Ebionitism and Gnosticism, the one teaching 
a Pharisaic confidence in man’s own works, and the 
other a spiritualistic contempt of all works. 

The apostolical age is commonly divided into three 
periods, one extending from the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit until the beginning of the public appear- 
ance of Paul (about the year A.D. 41), the second un- 
til the death of Paul (about 67), and the third, the Jo- 
hannean age (until the end of the first century). It 
must, however, be understood that a tendency begun 
in a former period continued and was further devel- 
oped in the subsequent one (Herzog, Real-Lncyklop. 
i, 444). 

This very important period has received special at- 
tention’in the more recent church history. The best 
books are: Neander, Planting and Training of the 
Christian Church by the Apostles (trans. by Ryland, 
Lond. 1851, 2 vols. 12mo); Schaff, //istory cf the Apos- 
tolic Church (New York, 1858, 8vo); Stanley, Sermons 
on the Apostolic Age (Oxford, 1847, 8yo); Davidson, 
The Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament unfolded 
(24 edit. Lond. 1854); Stoughton, Ages of Christendom 
(Lond. 1857); Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epis- 
tles of St. Paul (2 vols. 2d edit. Lond. 1858); Baum- 
garten, Acts of the Apostles (transl. by Meyer, Edinb. 
1854, 8 vols. Svo); Hagenbach, Die Kirche der drei erst. 
Juhrhunderte (Leipz. 1853, 8vo); Killen, The Ancient 
Church (New York, 1859, 8vo); Thiersch, Die Kirche 
des apostolischen Zeitaliers (Frankfurt, 1852, 8vyo; an 
English translation by Th. Carlyle, Lond. 1852, 8vo); 
Lange, Dus apostolische Zeitalter (Braunschweig, 1854, 
2 vols.); Lechler, Das apostolische und nachapostoli- 
sche Zeitulter (Stuttgart, 2d edit. 1857, 8yo) ; Dollinger 
(Rom. Cath.), Christenthum und Kirche in der Zeit der 
Grundlegung (Ratisbon, 1860). See Acts (or THE 
APposTLes); APOSTOLICAL CuurcH. On the consti- 
tution of the Apostolical Church, treatises [besides the 
accounts contained in systematic ecclesiastical histo- 
ries] have been written by Boehrner (in his Dissertt. 
Hal, 1729), Buddus (Jen, 1722), Greiling (Halberst. 
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1818), Knapp (Hal. 1762), Liicke (Gott. 1813), Papst 
(Erlang. 1786); on the life and morals of the early 
Christians, by Borsing (L. B. 1825), Dirr (Gottin. 
4781), Fréreisen (Argent. 1741), Fronto (in his Dis- 
sertt. Hamb. 1720), Papst (Erlang. 1790), Seelen (in 
his Miscell. p. 155 sq.), Stickel (Neap. 1826), Zorn 
(Kil. 1711); on the early church officers, by Bres- 
tovin (Lips. 1741), Danov (Jen. 1774), Forbiger (Lips. 
1776), Gabler (Jen. 1805), Lechla (Lips. 1759), Loehn 
(in his Bibl. Stud.), Middelboe (Hafn. 1779), Mosheim 
(Helmst. 1732), Persigk (Lips. 1738), Stoer (Norimb. 
1749), Thomasius (Altd. 1712), J. G. Walch (Jena, 
1752), Wegner (Regiom. 1698); on the concord of the 
primitive Christians, by Carstens (in his Bib. Lub.), 
Koeppe (Hal. 1828), Lorenz (Argent. 1751), Mosheim 
(in his Dissertt.), Schreiber (Regiom. 1710); on their 
dissensions, by Goldhorn (in Igen’s Zci/schr. 1840), 
Gruner (Cob. 1749), Ittig (Lips. 1690, 1703), Kniewel 
(Gld. 1842), Rheinwald (Bon. 1834), Schenkel (Basle, 
1838); on their doctrinal and literary views, by 
Harenberg (Brunser. 1746), Lobstein (Giess. 1775) ; 
on their connection with Judaism, by C. A. Crusius 
(Lips. 1770), Van Heyst (L. B. 1828), Kraft (Erl. 1772), 
J.C. Schmid (Erl. 1782); on their Scriptures, by Ess 
(Leipz. 1816), Hamerich (Hafn. 1702), Mosheim 
(Helmst. 1725), Surer (Salzb. 1784), C. W. F. Walch 
(Lpz. 1779), Woken (Lpz. 1732); on their charity, by 
Gude (Zittaw, 1727), Kotz (Regensb. 1839); on their 
persecutions, by M. Crusius (Hamb, 1721), Kortholt 
(Rost. 1689), Lazari (Rom. 1749), Schmidt (Freft. 
1797); on their meetings, by Hansen (Hafn. 1794), 
Leuthier (Neap. 1746); on their civil relations, by 
Gothofredus (in Zornii Bibl. Ant.), Holste (Helmst. 
1676); on ancient representations concerning them, 
by Buchner (Viteb. 1687), Francke (Viteb. 1791), Hall- 
bauer (Jen. 1738), Kortholt (Kil. 1674), Seidenstiicker 
(Helmst. 1790); on their hymns, by J. G. Walch (Jen. 
1737) ; on the apostles’ administration, by Hartmann 
(Berol. 1699), Semler (Hal. 1767), Zola (Ticin. 1780), 
Weller (Zwick. 1758). Organization and Government 
of the Apostolical Church (Presbyterian Board, Phil.) ; 
Bibliotheca Sacra, viii, 378. See Cuurcy, Consriru- 
TION OF. 

Apostolical Brethren. See Aprostortct. 

Apostolical Canons. See Canon. 

Apostolical Catholic Church. See Caruno- 
ric APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 

Apostolical Church, properly, a church framed 
upon the principles of the apostles. Of these princi- 
ples the essential one is the doctrine taught by the 
apostles; and the principle next in importance the or- 
der established by them, so far as it can be gathered from 
their writings. ‘‘The apostolicity of the church is an 
attribute which belongs to it as a Christian society ; for 
no community can establish its claim to the title of 
church unless there be a substantial agreement be- 
tween its doctrines and institutions and those of the in- 
spired men whom Christ commissioned to establish his 
church upon earth”’ (Litton, On the Church, bk. iii, ch. i). 
As to the necessary elements of this agreement with the 
apostles, the Christian churches differ with each other. 

In the primitive Church, the term apostolical was 
naturally and properly used to designate those particu- 
lar churches which had been founded by the personal 
ministry of any one of the apostles, viz., the churches 
of Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, and Rome. Not 
unnaturally, too, it was supposed that these churches 
had superior culture and Christian knowledge, and it 
therefore became customary for churches in their neigh- 
borhood to refer disputed questions of discipline, ete., to 
them for advice. From these simple beginnings grew 
up claims to authority, for which the apostles them- 
selves had laid no foundation, either in their writings 
- or in their personal administration (Mosheim, Commen- 
taries, § 21). 

The Church of Rome claims to be exclusively the 
‘apostolical church. The Church of England and the 
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Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States 
claim to be apostolical churches, but not exclusively 
such, as they admit the “apostolicity”’ of the Greek 
and Roman churches, while they deny the title to all 
non-prelatical churches. The ground of this arrogant 
assumption is the ecclesiastical theory known as the 
Apostolical Succession (q. v.). See Dens, Theologia, 
t. ii, § 78; Palmer, On the Church, pt.i, ch. vili; and, 
for the refutation, Elliott, Delineation of Romanism, bk. 
iii, ch. ii, § 8; Litton, On the Church, pt. iii. See Avos- 
rotic; Aposrotic AGE; (CuHurcH) APOSTOLIC; 
ArcumoLocy. On the constitution of the primitive 
Church, see CuurcH, CONSTITUTION OF. 

Apostolical Church Directory (ai divarayat 
ai Oud KAhpevroe ai kavovec teeAnotaatiKol TOY dyLwv 
’"AroorvAwyv), a work which originated at the begin- 
ning of the 3d century, and is extant in several Ethi- 
opic and Arabic manuscripts, and in one Greek. Al- 
though it agrees in many points with the seventh and 
eighth books of the Apostolical Constitutions, as well 
as with the Epistle of Barnabas, it is yet independent 
of both. It seems to have originated in a work con- 
nected with the Epistle of Barnabas, and which, at the 
same time, was probably made use of by the author 
of the seventh book of the Constitutions. The Church 
Directory is divided into 35 articles, and contains pre- 
scriptions of John, and ecclesiastical rescripts of the 
other apostles on bishops, elders, readers, deacons, and 
widows, the duties of laymen, and on the question 
whether women are to take part in conducting relig- 
ious services. It concludes with an exhortation of 
Peter to observe these prescriptions. Bickell (Ge- 
schichte des Kirchenrechts, Giessen, 1843, p. 87 sq.) has 
been the first to call again attention to this collection, 
which had almost wholly fallen into oblivion. He has 
also given (p. 107-132), from a Vienna manuscript, the 
Greek text with German translation, and added the 
various readings of the Latin translation of the Ethi- 
opic text (from Hiob Ludolf’s Commentarius in histo- 
riam Ethiopicam, p. 314 sq.), the only one which had 
heretofore been printed. ‘There are important, al- 
though not decisive, reasons for the assumption that 
the “‘Avdayai of the Apostles,” mentioned by Euse- 
bius (st. Eccl. 1. iii. ch. xxv), are identical with the 
Apostolical Church Directory (Bickell, p. 98).—Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklopidd'e, i, 452. 

Apostolical Clerks, the name of two monastic 
orders, most commonly called Jesuates and Theatines. 
See these articles. 

Apostolical Congregation. 
TION. 

Apostolical Constitutions. 
TIONS. 

Apostolical Council is a title properly applied 
to the first convention or synod of the Christian Church 
authorities, an account of which is given in Acts xv, 
A.D. 47. The conversion of Cornelius haying thrown 
open the church to Gentiles, many uncircumcised per- 
sons were soon gathered into the communion formed 
at Antioch under the labors of Paul and Barnabas; - 
but, on the visit of certain Jewish Christians from Je- 
rusalem, a dispute arose as to the admission of such 
Gentiles as had not even been proselytes to Judaism, 
but were brought in directly from paganism. To set- 
tle this question, the brotherhoot at Antioch deputed 
Paul and Barnabas, with several others, to lay the 
matter before a general meeting of the apostles and 
elders at the mother church at Jerusalem, and obtain 
their formal and final decision on a point of so vital 
importance to the progress of the Gospel in all heathen 
lands. On their arrival and presentation of the sub- 
ject, a similar opposition (and of a warm character, as 
we find from the notices in Gal. ii) was made by 
Christians formerly of the Pharisaic party at the me- 
tropolis; so that it was only when, after considerable 
dispute, Peter had rehearsed his experience with ref- 
erence to Cornelius, and the signal results of the la- | 
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bors of Paul and Barnabas among the Gentiles had; up to as guides or oracles” (Cunningham, //istoricat 


been recounted, that James, as president of the coun- 
cil, pronounced in favor of releasing those received 


into the church from Gentilism without requiring cir- | 


cumcision or the observance of the Mosaic ceremonial 
Jaw. This conclusion was generally assented to, and 
promulgated in a regular ecclesiastical form, which 
was sent as an encyclical letter by Paul and Barnabas 
back to Antioch, to be thence circulated in all the 
churches in pagan countries. For an elucidation of 
the heathen practices forbidden in the same document, 
see Drcrrer. For a discussion of the chronological 
difficulties connected with the subject, see PAun. 
Neander, Planting and Training, i, 183 sq.; Conybeare 
and Howson, S¢. Paul, i, 212 sq.; Kitto, Daily Bible 
Illust. viii, 283 sq. See Councin. 

Apostolical Decree. See Decner. 

Apostolical Fathers, a name used to designate 
those Christian writers (of whom any remains are now 
extant) who were contemporary with any of the apos- 
tles; that is to say, who lived and wrote before A.D. 
120. Historically, these writers form a link of con- 
nection between the apostles and the Apologists (q. v.) 
of the second century. There are five names usually 
given as those ofthe Apostolical Fathers, i. e. there 
are five men who lived during the age of the apostles, 
and who did converse, or might have conversed with 
them, to whom writings still extant have been as- 
eribed, viz. Barnabas, Clement of Rome, Ignatius, 
Polycarp, Hermas. The following works are general- 
ly counted to these writers: 1. The epistle of Barna- 
bas [see BARNABAS]; 2. Two epistles of Clement, 
bishop of Rome, to the Corinthians [see CLement of 


Rome]; 3. Several epistles of Ignatius, bishop of An- | 
tioch [see Ienatius]; 4. An epistle of Polycarp, bish- | 
op of Smyrna, to the Philippians [see Potycarr]; 5. | 


The epistle (of an unknown author) to Diognetus [see 


Diocnretus]; 6. The book entitled Pastor //ermas | see | 


Hermas]. Certain fragments of Papias are also com- 
monly included among the Apostolical Fathers. 


Of the writings attributed to these fathers, some | 


at least are of doubtful genuineness (on this point, 
see the individual titles referred to). 
There can be no question of the value of these writ- 


ings to church history, and even to our knowledge of | 
Scripture, not so much for the facts they contain, for | 


these are of slight importance, or for their critical or 
doctrinal contents, but on account of the illustrations 
they afford of the practical religious life of the period, 
and also on account of the quotations they contain 
from the N.T. Scriptures. ‘‘It has often been re- 
marked that there is no period of the Christian church 
in regard to which we have so little information as that 
of above thirty years, reaching from the death of Peter 
and Paul to that of John. There is no good reason to 
believe that any of the wrilings of the apostolical fa- 
thers now extant were published during that interval. 
Those of them that are genuine do not convey to us 
much information concerning the condition of the 
church, and add but little to oar knowledge upon any 
subject; aad what may be gleaned from later writers 
concerning this period is very defective, and not much 
to be depended upon. It is enough that God has given 
us in His Word every thing necessary to the forma- 
tion of our opinions and the regulation of our conduct ; 


and we cannot doubt that He has in mercy and wis- | 


dom withheld from us what there is too much reason 
to think would have been greatly abused. As mat- 
ters stand, we have these two important points estab- 
lished: fizst, that we have no certain information— 
nothing on which, as a mere question of evidence, we 
can place any firm reliance—as to what the inspired 
apostles taught and ordained but what is contained in 
or deduced from the canonical Scriptures; and, sec- 
ondly, that there are no men, except the authors of 
the books of Scripture, to whom there is any thing 


like a plausible pretence for calling upon us to look | 


Theology, vol. i, ch. iv). 

It is obvious that the writings of men so near to the 
time of the writers of the N. T. must be of great im- 
| portance for the criticism of the N. T., and for the set- 
_tlement of the canon. Lardner, after giving lists of 
the citations and allusions to be found in the Apostol- 
ical Fathers severally, sums up as follows: ‘In these 
| writings there is all the notice taken of the books of 
the New Testament that could be expected. Barna- 
bas, though so early a writer, appears to have been 
acquainted with the Gospel of St. Matthew. Clem- 
ent, writing in the name of the Church of Rome to the 
Church of Corinth on occasion of some discussion 
there, desires them to ‘take into their hands the epis- 
tle of the blessed apostle Paul,’ written to them, and 
refers them parti¢ularly to a part of that epistle in 
_which he admonished them against strife and conten- 
tion. He has likewise, in his epistle, divers clear and 
undeniable allusions to St. Paul’s epistle written to 


the church oyer which he presided, and in whose name 
he wrote, not to mention at present other things. 5. 
Quotations there could not be, as we have often ob- 
served, in the book of Hermas; but allusions there are 
to the books of the New Testament such as were suit- 
able to his design. 6. Ignatius, writing to the Church 
of Ephesus, takes notice of the epistle of Paul written 
to them, in which he ‘makes mention of them in Christ 
Jesus.’ 7. Lastly, Polycarp, writing to the Philippi- 
ans, refers them to the epistle of the ‘blessed and res 
/nowned Paul,’ written to them, if not also, as I im: 
agine, to the epistles sent to the Thessalonians, Chris: 
tians of the same province, not to mention now his 
express quotations of other bocks of the New Testa: 
iment, or his numerous and manifest allusions to them. 
8. From these particulars here mentioned, it is appar- 
ent that they have not omitted to take notice of any 
book of the New Testament which, as far as we are 
| able to judge, their design led them to mention. Their 
silence, therefore, about any other books can be no 
prejudice to their genuineness, if we shall hereafter 
meet with credible testimonies to them. And we may 
| have good reason to believe that these apostolical fa- 
| thers were some of those persons from whom succeed- 
ing writers received that full and satisfactory evidence 
which they appear to have had concerning the several 
/books of the New Testament” (Lardner, Works, ii, 
B%Sq.)- 

The importance of the subject justifies the insertion 
here of the following elaborate examination of al/ the 
| citations from the N. T. made by the apostolic fathers, 
prepared for this work by the Rey. Wolcott Calkins, of 
Philadelphia. The second epistle of Clement and the 
larger recension of Ignatius, being regarded as spuri- 
ous, are not cited. The text used is Hefele’s. The 
' abridgments used are Clem., for First Epistle of Clem- 
| ent to the Corinthians; Bar., Cath. Epistle of Barna- 

bas; Ign. Eph., for Epistle of Ignatius to the Ephe- 
sians; Jgn. Magn., Ignatius to the Magnesians ; Ign. 
| Tral., Ignatius to the Trallians ; Ign. Rom., Tgnatius 
‘to the Romans; Zgn. Phil., Ignatius to the Philadel- 
| phians; Jgn. Smyrn., Ignatius to the Smyrnewans ; Jgn. 
| Pol., Ignatius to Polycarp; Pol., for Epistle of Poly-. 
| carp to the Philippians ; er. Vis., the Visions of Her- 
/mas; Her. Man., the Commands of Hermas; J/er, 
Sim., the Similitudes of Hermas. — 

| I. These Suthers bear direct testimony to throe of St. 
Paul’s Epistles.—(1.) Clem. 47: ‘‘Take in your hands 
the epistle of Saint Paul the apostle. What did he 
write to you when the Gospel first began to be preach- 
ed? (ty px 9 Tou evayyedtov. Comp. Hefele’s Latin 
version). Truly he was moved of the Spirit to write 
you concerning himself and Cephas and Apollos, be- 
cause even then you had begun to form factions. But 
this faction did not lead you into the worst sins, be- 
cause you yielded to apostles so illustrious, and to a 
man approyed by them.’’ Here the reference to 1 
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Cor, i, 12, is unmistakable. Paul’s inspiration is also 
claimed.—(2.) /gn. ph. 12: ‘Ye are partakers of the 
sacred mysteries with Paul, .... who also, throughout 
his whole epistle (¢v maoy éwworo\y, not ‘every ep.’ 
Credner, Hinleit. i, 895, has no ground to claim that 
this passage has been interpolated from the larger 
[spurious] recension), makes mention of you in Christ 
Jesus.’’ Here the reference to Eph. i, 9; iii, 3, is very 
striking.—(8.) Pol. 8: ‘“ Neither I, nor any other like 
me, can attain unto the wisdom of the sainted and il- 
lustrious Paul, who, when he was with you in the pres- 
ence of men then living, taught most fully and forci- 
bly the word of truth; and, when absent from you, 
wrote a letter (¢zioro\de, plur. for sing. ; compare De 
Wette, Hinl. i. d. N. 7. p. 7, 8d ed. § 150), by which 
you may be built up in the faith, if you study it atten- 
tively.” Compare Phil. i, 27.—Pol. 11: “ But I have 
neither perceived nor heard any thing of the kind 
among you, with whom St, Paul labored, who are 
[praised] in the beginning of his epistle.’’ (Hefele 
endorses the conjecture that ‘‘/awdat:’”’ has been lost 
from the text, with the loss of the Greek in ch. x, xi, 
and xii.) Comp. Phil. i, 5. 

Il. A few passages of the N. T. are distinctly quoted, 
either as the language of the Lord, the apostles, or of 
““Scripture.”’—Bar. 4: ‘‘ Let us beware, therefore, lest 
we be found, as it is written, Many are called, few are 
chosen”’ (Matt. xx, 16; xxii, 14. The signs of quota- 
tion in this and the next instance, scriptum est, inquit, 
are constantly employed by Barnabas in citing from 
O. T.).—Bar. 7: ‘‘ So they, inquit, who desire to see 
me and be received into my kingdom, must reach me 
through afflictions and sufferings” (Matt. xvi, 24. 
Compare Hefele, Sendschreiben des Ap. Barn. p. 66+). 
—Clem. 34: “ For, he says, eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor have entered into the heart of man, what 
things he hath prepared for them that wait for him” (4 
Cor. ii, 9, almost exactly ; while both Paul and Clem- 
ent differ in synonymes, arrangement, and every thing 
but sentiment, from the Sept. of Isa. hxiv, 3, 4, whence 
Paul quotes).—Clem. 46: ‘* Remember the words of the 
Lord Jesus; for he said, Woe to that man; it had becn 
good for that man if he had not been born (Matt. xxvi, 
24); rather than offend one of my elect (Matt. xviii, 
6), it were better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about him, and that he were drowned in the sea, than 
that he should offend one of these little ones’? (Mark 
ix, 42; Luke xvii, 2). Similar examples of citing from 
various gospels under the general designation of Adyar 
Tow kugtov may be found in Clem. Alex. Strom. iii, 18 ; 
also frequently in Ireneus and Justin Martyr.—Pol. 
2: ‘Mindful of what our Lord said when he taught, 
‘Judge not, that ye be not judged (Matt. vii, 1, lit.); 
forgive, and ye shall be forgiven (Luke vi, 37); be 
merciful, that ye may obtain mercy (Luke vi, 36); in 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
again (Matt. vii, 2); and blessed are the poor, and 
those who suffer persecution, for theirs is the kingdom 
of God’” (Matt. v, 3; Luke vi, 20).— Pol. 7: “‘The 
Lord said, ‘The spirit truly is ready, but the flesh is 
weak’’’ (Mark xiv, 38, lit.).— Pol. xi: ‘‘Do we not 
know that the saints shall judge the world, as St. Paul 
teaches?” (1 Cor. yi, 2, apparently literal, but the 
Greek is lost. Credner’s ground for suspecting the 
last clause is singular enough—because Polycarp never 
gives the name of an author cited! Finl. i. d. N. 7. 
p- 445). — Pol. 12: “As is said in these Scriptures, 
Be ye angry, and sin not (Psa. iv, 5, quoted by Paul 
without acknowledgment); and, let not the sun go 
down upon your wrath” (Eph. iv, 26; O. and N, 7. 
blended as ‘‘ scriptures”). These are believed to be 
the only examples of explicit citations with marks of 
quotation, except such as may have been taken from 
the Sept. or the N. T. Alleged misquotations will be 
discussed in the sequel. 

Ill. Many passages are cited with substantial accura- 
cy, but without indications of quotation.—Bar. 19: ‘‘ Give 
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to every one that asketh thee’? (Luke vi, 80, lit., if, 
with MSS. BK L, 131-57, dé be omitted, and ry with 
B; Matt. v, 42, nearly).—/gn. Rom. 3: ‘‘ For the things 
which are seen are temporal, but the things which are 
not seen are eternal’’ (2 Cor. iv, 18, lit. But the pas- 
sage is doubtful; not found in anc. Lat. vers., Syrian 
fragm., nor Syrus).—Clem. 2: ‘‘ Ready for every good 
work” (Titus iii, 1, ef¢ for mpdc).—Clem. 86: “ Who 
being the brightness of his majesty (WeyaAwotvne for 
66£nc), is so much better than the angels, as he has 
obtained a more excellent name” (Heb. i, 3, 4).—/gn. 
Rom. 6: ‘“ For what is a man profited if he shall gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?” (Matt. xvi, 
26, slight change in arrangement).— Pol. 1: ‘‘In 
whom, not having seen, ye believe; and believing, ye 
rejoice with joy unspeakable” (1 Pet. i, 8, with slight 
omission).—Pol. 2: ‘ Believing on him that raised 
our Lord Jesus Christ from the dead, and gave him 
glory”’ (1 Pet. i, 21, slight change in arrangement).— 
Her. Sim. 8: ‘They denied the name by which they 
were called” (Jas. ii, 7, far more exact than appears 
in Eng. versions; quod super eos erat invocatum =70 
irudnbev ep tae [avrovc | ).—Her. Man.12,5: “ If ye 
resist him, he will flee from you with confusion” (Jas. 
iv, 7).—Pol. 5: “Lust warreth against the spirit (1 
Pet. ii, 11); and neither fornicators, nor effeminate, 
nor abusers of themselves with mankind, shall inherit 
the kingdom of God’ (1 Cor. vi, 9,10: the passage is 
remarkable, because, while many words in Paul are 
omitted, padacot and apoevoxotrat, which had ac- 
quired a scandalously technical signification, are re- 
tained. Comp. the long list of sins in Clem. 35 and 
Rom. i, 29-82. The resemblance is remarkable).— 
Pol.4: “The love of money is a beginning of ail evil. 
Knowing, therefore, that we brought nothing into this 
world, but neither can we carry any thing out, let 
us,” etc. (1 Tim. vi, 7, the order of clauses transposed, 
Compare Pol.8; 1 Pet. ii, 22, 24).—Pol. 2: “ Not ren- 
dering evil for evil, nor railing for railing’’ (1 Pet. iii, 
, lit.).— Pol. 7: ‘* For whoever confesseth not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is Antichrist’? (1 
John iv, 8). The following list embraces accurate 
quotations and very striking resemblances. 


Bar.5= Matt. ix, 13. Phe (1 Pet. i, 13. 
(Acts x, 42, Se AiBeke a8 
Ce Vic 2 ays | Gal. iv, 26 
1 Pet. iv, 5. Rose eres : 
lem. 2=- Tit. Uist. 1 Tim. vi, T, 10. 
“21 = Heb. iv, 12. 1 Coy, viii, 9, 10. 
te §35= Rom. i, 29. bce i Gas Sate 
eS Cor Kak TW Eph. v, 25. 
Ign. Eph. 14= Matt. xii, 33. (1 Pet. ii, 11. 
te Magn. 10 = 1 Cor.;yv,°T. aM ie (Rom. xiv, 10, 12. 
te Rom, —5==1 Cox. iv, 4: — 2 Cor. viii, 21. 
“© Smyr. 1 = Matt. iii, 15. Peg, (I gs ME ee 
se “  6= Matt. xix, 12. *= {i John iy, 3: 
Acts ii, 24. tor Si > 1 Pat: ii, 22,240 
Fol. 1 = < Eph. ii, 8, 9. 90S DsPetoil, dont. 
1 Pet. i, 8. 11 2 Rhess. isto: 
wae { Matt. x, 26. biheedl bias CRS ef 


=" 12 Cor, iv, 24. 
Her. Man. 3 


Eph. iv, 30. 
{Luke xyi, 18. 


7 uc 4 if — 
? — © » 20 
(Matt. v, 32. 
J SO% 12) Bare Asay. Ne 
“ Sim.- 9,129 -John‘xiy,6: 


IV. Many extended passages in the Ap. Fathers are 
close imitations of similar passages in N. T.—Clem. 9-- 
12: The examples of the ancient worthics is adduced 
on the model of Heb. xi. The list not only corresponds 
—Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Lot, Rahab—but many ecx- 
pressions agree. And the magnificent close of the 
chapter in Hebrews is reproduced with little change 
in Clem. 45. He then begins ch. 46, like Heb. xii, 
with a reference to these examples for our encourage- 
ment. Heb, xii, 1, is, however, reproduced still more 
accurately in ch. 19.—Clem. 36 is a close imitation of 
the beginning of Heb. i.—Her. Sim. ix, 21: A para- 
phrase of the parable of the sower, Matt. xiii, 5-23. 
(Comp. Herm. Vis. iii, 6. Also, Sim. ix, 20, and Matt. 
xiil, 7; xix, 23. Also, Vis. iv, 3, and 1\Pet. i, 6, 7.)— 


“a 


Pol, 5: The advice to deacons is a remarkable imita- . 
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tion of Paul’s charge to Timothy (ch. iii.).—Clem. 49: 
The praise of charity, closely imitating 1 Cor. xiii; 
following also Col. iii, 14; 1 Pet. iv, 8; Jas. v, 20; 
Gal. i, 4; John iii,16; 1 John iv, 9,10. There is not 
a thought in the whole chapter which is not to be found 
inENeebs 

VY. Besides the above, there are many expressions ap- 
parently taken from the N. T.; also allusions and ref- 
erences too inexact to be called quotations, which sin- 
gly might appear insignificant, but occurring on every 
page are weigthy arguments. Westcott (Cunon NV. 7. 
p. 30, 40, 47) gives many examples of coincidence in 
language of the PP. App. with the N, T. 

(1) Peculiar to Clement and St. Peter: ayaPorotia, 
adehodrnc, Toipvoyv. (2) Peculiar to Clement, St. 
Peter, and St. Paul: ayadi) ouvetonatc, ayoopse, ét- 
Aucouri}c, ebo< Feta, elrpbadeKTOC, TaTELYOppootyn, 
vrakon, UTopepey, PitadeXia, ProZevia, PAEEvoc. 
(8) Peculiar to Clement and St. Paul: aperapédnroc, 
éyKoare beobar, Aerounyoc, ecrovoyta. AEcTovpyeiy, 
paKcapopoc, olKerEp pot, 7 ToNrEia, Torevety (Polyc.), 
CEMVOC, GEVOTHC, XonoTEvopat. (4) Peculiar to Ig- 
natius and St. Paul, very numerous, e. g.: ad¢ IKYLOC, 
‘avalixyey,’ Ivdaiopsc, peovoiy, ete. (5) Peculiar to 
Ignatius and St. John: aydzn, ayardy, and 6 otoa- 
voc instead of ot obpavet (St. Paul and Clement). 
(6) Peculiar to Polycarp and St.Paul: adzom\avay, ac- 
paBov, abiiapyvooc, 70 Kadéy, pEeTaLodoyia, ToOCVELY. 

Of the allusions and references no enumerations 
need be given, as they will be found indicated in the 
foot-notes of every page of Hefele’s edition, and 
massed together in his index. 

Vi. In a few instances these fathers appear to make 
misquotations ; i.e. they cite as ‘‘ words of the Lord,” 
or of ‘* Scripture,” what is nowhere to be found in the 
N. T.—So Bar. 4: ‘*The Son of God says let us resist 
all iniquity, and hold it in hatred.” This is not to be 
found in the N. T., nor, as far as is known, in any apoc- 
ryphal gospel. It must have been taken from some 
tradition, or the mere sentiment may have heen cited 
from Jas. iv, 7, cr 2 Tim. ii, 19—azorijrw aro actniac; 
and Psa, exix, 163—acucdy ipicnoa.—Bar. 6: ‘ Be- 
hold, saith the Lord, I will make the last things like the 
first.”’ This may be a loose quotation of Matt. xx, 16. 
Comp. Ezek. xxxvi, 11.—Clem. 23: ‘Far from us be 
this scripture which saith, Wretched are they who are 
double minded and doubtful; saying, we have heard 
these things even from the time of our fathers, and, be- 
hold, we have grown old, and none of these things have 
happened to us.”” This is supposed by some to be taken 
from some apocryphal source (Coteler, who, however, 
fails to indicate the precise source). Others regard it as 
a careless citation of Jas. i, 8, and 2 Pet. iii, 4. Both 
explanations are unsatisfactory. It may be a mere 
blunder of Clement.—/gn. Smyr. 3: ‘‘ And when he 
came to those who were with Peter, he said unto them, 
Take, handle me, and see that I am not a disembodied 
spirit.” 
suspected as it has been but for the remark of Euse- 
bius (Hist. Ee. exvi, 26) that he did not know whence 
Tgnat. cited, and the conjecture of Jerome (De Vir. 
Ill. Tgn. 1. 16) that it was from the Gospel of the Naz- 
arenes. Pearson suspects an oral tradition. (Comp. 
Credner, Beitrdge, i, 407.) But the imitation of Luke, 
xxiv, 39, is quite as close as many unchallenged quo- 
tations. But the most remarkable fact about these 
false citations is yet to be mentioned; they are not 
confined to the N. T. Thus, Bar. 9: ‘The Serip- 
tures relate that Abraham circumscribed three hundred 
and eighteen men of his own household.’’ A loose 
combination of Gen. xvii, 26, 27, and xiv, 14.—Clem. 
8: Many sentences not to be found are inserted in 


quotations from the O. T.—Clem. 46: “ For it is writ- | 


ten, join yourselves with the saints, because all who 
adhere to them will be sanctified.” (Unscriptural, per- 
haps; certainly not in Scripture.) And again in an- 
other place, ‘‘ With an innocent man thou shalt be in- 
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nocent, with the elect thou shalt be elect, and with the 
froward thou shalt be froward’’ (Psa. xviii, 26; very 
loosely).—Bar. 7: Ceremonies are quoted from “the 
prophet” which are only to be found in tradition. 
(Comp. Justin. Dial. c. Tryph.n. 40; Tertul. adv. Jud. 
c. xiv; adv. Mare. iii, 7.) Our conclusions from 
these facts are: Ist. It is wholly incredible that these 
citations have been made from any apocryphal books’ 
of the N. T. now in existence. Very few of them haye 

been traced with any plausibility to such sources, and 
these have quite as much resemblance to the genu- 
ine as to the apocryphal books. 2d. And yet ‘there 
is no sufficient evidence that these fathers copied from 
the MSS. ofthe N.T. The citations absolutely literal 
are very few and brief, and of the nature of proverbs 
cr maxims, which could cee be readily forgotten or 
varied. (E. ¢ g., 1 €or. ii, 9; Q. Clem. 84: Matt. vii, 1; 
Qu. Pol. 2: Mark xiv, a Que Rolie7s 1oPet. oh 
Guaol 723) Citations are expressly made only from 
Matt., Luke, 1 Cor., and Eph.; and only sixty out of 
some one hundred apparent references are close imita- 
tions. 2d. But the O. T.is quoted quite as carelessly, 
in many instances, as the New. Very few books of 
the O. T. are expressly named. The few literal quo- 
tations from the O. T. are also of the nature of proy- 
erbs. (i. g., Prov. v, 5; Qu. Clem. 30: Prov. x, 12; 
Qu. Clem. 49.) More false citations from the O. T. 
are made than from the New; and all these were, of 
course, mere blunders, while there must haye been 
““words of the Lord’’ well known in these times not 
recorded in the Gospels, as we learn from John xxi, 
St. Paul himself quotes from these in one instance 
(Acts xx, 35). In fact, the citations of the fathers 
from the O. T. are not more inexact than those of the 
N. T. writers. Our Lord himself often varies, both in 
synonyms, arrangcment, and construction, from the 
Sept., giving only the sentiment. 4th. In a few in- 
stances the O. T. is unquestionably quoted through 
the medium of the New. Tassages wholly differing 
both from the Heb. and the Sept. are reproduced with 
surprising accuracy. I:mportant additions to texts are 
made from the N. T., and the whole designated as 


‘‘Seripture.’? This argument is unanswerable. Such 
citations must haye been made from the N.T. 5th. 


Therefore the conjecture that the Looks of the N. T. 
were not known to these fathers, and perhaps not in 
existence in their time, cannot be entertained by any 
candid mind. With the possible exception of 2 2 Pet., 
Jude, and 2 and 3 John, to which few, if any allusions 
are made, and no certain references, all the looks of 
the present canon are quoted or referred to repeatedly, 
and often very accurately. The direct testimony to 
the epistles of Paul are all the more valuable hecause 
they are given incidentally, and for a wholly different 
purpose. <A few years later, about A.D. 150, when the 
authority of the apostolic writings began to be called 
in question, a list of them, nearly complete, j is given 
in the Muratorian Fragment. They could not haye 
been challenged nor rivalled by apocryphas in the age 
of the apostolic fathers. These writers must have pos- 
sessed the books of our present canon, or nearly all of 
them; but they seldom, if ever, turned to them at the 
moment of writing. They could cite from the N. T., 
as they unquestionably did from the Old, with suffi- 
cient accuracy for their purpose, merely from recol- 
lection. The unrolling of immense parchments, even 
if they carried them, was a useless trouble in hurried 
writing, amid the pressure of missionary journeys. If 
Strauss had made a candid examination of these facts, 
it is doubtful whether he would haye found it to his 
purpose to make the following admission: “It would 
undoubtedly be an argument of decisive weight in fa- 
vor of the credibility of the biblical history could it 
be shown that it was written by eye-witnesses, or even 
by persons nearly contemporaneous with the events 
narrated.” (Leben Jesu, i, § 13.) 

The Christian Remembrancer (xliy, 407) undertakes 
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to show that many of the citations in the ap. futhers, 
apparently from Scripture, are from the oldest Litur- 
gies. On the use to be made of the apostolical fathers 
in the history of Christian doctrine, see Dorner, Doc- 
trine of the Person of Christ, period i, ch. i; on their 
value for the history of the church, see Schaff, /istory 
of the Christian Church, § 117; Pressensé, Hist. d. trots 
Prem. Siécles, vol. i; Mosheim, Commentaries, i, 200 
sq.; Elliott, Delineation of Romanism, bk. i, ch. iii; 
Hase, Church Ilistory, 7th ed. § 39. See also Hagen- 
bach, /istory of Doctrines, § 26; Reuss, Histoire du 
Canon, ch. ii ; Conybeare, Bampton Lecture, 1839 ; Hil- 
genfeld, Die app. VV., Untersuchungen, ete. (Halle, 
1853); Clarke, Succession of Sacred Literature, vol. i; 
Lechler, A postol. und nachapostol. Zeitulter, Stuttgart, 
1857; Bunsen, Christianity and Mankind, vols. v and 
vi; Freppel, Les Peres A postoliques (Paris, 1859) ; Don- 
aldson, Crit. Hist. of Christ. Life and Doctrine from the 
Death of the Apostles to the Nicene Council (vol. i. Lond. 
1865); Ilgen, Zeitschr.f. d. hist. Theol, (1866, Heft. i) ; 
and the prolegomena to the editions named below. ‘The 
best editions are: 1. By Cotelerius, SS. Patrum, qui tem- 
poribus apostolicis floruerunt, Opera (Paris, 1672, 2 vols. 
tol.; a new edition by Clericus, Amsterdam, 1724, 2 
vols. fol.). Cotelerius added to his edition the Pseudo- 
Clementines and the Vindicie Ignatiane by Pearson. 
2. By the Oratorian Gallandius, in his Bibliotheca Vete- 
rum Patrum; 3. By Russell (Lond. 1746). 4. By Jacob- 
son (2 vols. Oxf, 1838, 2d ed. 1840, 8vo). This edition 
does not contain the epistle of Barnabas, the epistle 
to Diognetus, and the Pastor Hermas. 5. Reithmayr 
(R. C.) Patrum Apostol. Epistole (Monach. 1844, 8vo). 
6. Hefele (R. C.), Patrum A postol. Opera (Tubing. 1839, 
4th ed. 1855, 8vo). 7. Dressel, Putrum Apostol. Opera 
(Leipz. 1863, 2d ed. 8vo); it includes the Greek Pastor 
Hermas, and the Epistle of Barnabas from 'Tischen- 
dorf’s Sinaitic Codex. There is alsoan English version 
of the Ap. Fathers (not according to the latest texts) by 
Wake (latest ed. Oxf. 1841, 12mo). See FATHERS. ° 

Apostolical King or Apostolical Majesty, 
a title of the kings of Hungary conferred by Pope Syl- 
vester II in 1000 upon Duke Stephen I on account of 
his zeal for the propagation of the Christian faith. It 
was renewed in 1756 by Clement XIII for Maria The- 
resa and her successors on the throne of Austria; abol- 
ished in 1848, but reassumed (in the form of “ Apos- 
tolical Majesty’’) in 1852. 

Apostolical Men, a name often given to the as- 
sistants and disciples of the apostles. Those among 
them who left writings received the name A postolical 
Fathers (q. v.). 


Apostolical Succession. See Succession, 


Apostolici, or Aposroric Brorugrs, (1.) a sect 
of heretics mentioned by St. Augustine (De Heres, 
x1), who says that they arrogated to themselves the 
title of apostolic’, because they refused to admit to their 
communion all persons using marriage, or having 
property of their own; not that they were heretical, 
he says, for abstaining from these things, but because 
they held that those persons had no hope of salvation 
who did not do so, They were similar to the En- 
cratites, and were also called Apotactite. (2.) A sect 
with this name arose in the twelfth century, who con- 
demned marriage and infant baptism, also purgatory, 
prayer for the dead, the invocation of saints, the pow- 
er of the pope, etc. Many of them were put to death 
at Cologne (Mosheim, Ch. Hist. cent. xii, pt. ii, ch. v, 
§ 15). (3.) Another apostolic brotherhood was found- 
ed by Gerhard Segarelli, of Parma, about A.D. 1260. 
This brotherhood Pope Nicolas [V endeavored to sup- 
press by various decrees of 1286 and 1290. No here- 
sy of doctrine was proved against the founder; and 
his only profession was a desire to restore apostolic 
simplicity in religion. He was imprisoned and ban- 
ished, but nevertheless his adherents spread through 
Italy, Germany, France, and Spain. They went about 
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accompanied by women singing, and preaching es- 
pecially azainst the corruptions of the clergy. In 
1294 two brothers and two sisters were burnt alive 
at Parma. Segarelli abjured his heresy, but was burnt 
in 1800 for having relapsed. J'rom this time Doleci- 
no of Milan became the head of this party, who pre- 
dicted the sudden downfall of the Romish Church. 
Dolcino, in 1304, fortified, with 1400 followers, a moun- 
tain in the diocese of Novara, and plundered, for his 
support, the adjacent country. In 1306 he fortified 
the mountain Zebello, in the diocese of Vercelli, and 
fought against the troops of the bishop until he was 
compelled by famine to surrerider in 1307. Dolcino 
and his companion, Margaretha of Trent, were burnt, 
with many of their followers. Sec Dutcrnists. These 
Apostolici rejected the authority of the pope, oaths, 
capital punishments, ete. Some Apostolic Brothers 
are mentioned, A.D. 1311, near Spolcto, and A.D. 1320, 
in the south of France. The Synod of Lavaur, 1368, 
mentions them for the last time. The sect continued 
in Germany down to the time of Boniface IX. Mo- 
sheim published an account of them in three books 
(Helmstadt, 1746, 4to).—Murd. Mosheim, Church Hist. 
cent. xiii, ch. v; Landon. Leel. Dict. i, 455; Hase, Ch. 
Hist. § 294. 

Apostolidis, Miciaert, a theologian and prelate 
of the Greek church, born toward the close of the 15th 
century on the island of Crete, died at Athens on Aug. 
2, 1862. He studied theology, philosophy, and lan- 
guages at the German Universities, and became soon 
after professor at a Greek school at Trieste. When 
Prince Otho of Bavaria was designated as king of 
Greece, Apostolidis was called to Munich to instruct 
him in Greek. Having arrived with King Otho in 
Greece, he became lecturer on church history and eth- 
ies at an ecclesiastical school at Athens, and, in 1837, 
professor of theology at the University of Athens. 
When the independence of the Church of Greece had 
been declared, Apostolidis was sent to Petersburg to 
establish a closer connection between the Church of 
Russia and that of Greece. On his return he was ap- 
pointed archbishop of Patras. Subsequently he be- 
came archbishop of Athens and president of the Syn- 
od, which position he retained until his death. Apos- 
tolidis wrote, besides several contributions to the Greek 
periodical Adyroc ‘Epc, of Vienna, a manual of Chris- 
tian ethics, entitled 'Mj¢ kara Xpioroy nSuie Tpay- 
prareia (Athens, 1847), first in the ancient Greek, but 
subsequently also in modern Greek.— Unsere Zeit, vii, 
398, 399. 

Apostolicity, a so-called “ note of the church.” 
See APOsTOLICAL CHURCH; CHURCH. 


Apostolini, or Apostles, an order of monks, who 
most probably took their origin in the 15th century at 
Genoa, where the convent of St. Roche belonged to 
them. It seems that there were many hermits who 
congregated at Genoa about that time, who, on ac- 
count of the apostolical life which they professed to 
lead, and their having assumed St. Barnabas, the apos- 
tle, as their patron, took the designation of Apostolint, 
or ‘Fathers of St. Barnabas.’’ At first the members 
of the order were laymen, and bound by no vew; but 
Pope Alexander VI obiiged them to the yow, and to 
live under the rule of St. Augustine, in 1496. Their 
dress consisted of a gown and seapulary, over which 
they wore a cloak of gray cloth, with a little hood. 
They afterward united with the monks of St. Ambrose 
ad Nemus, then dissolved the connection, then were 
reunited by Sixtus V, and finally both were sup- 
pressed by Innocent X in 1650.—Helyot, Ord. Afonast. 
t.iv; Landon, Eccles. Dictionary, i, 455. 


Apostolius, Mrcwant, a learned Greek of the 
15th century. He delivered the funeral oration over 
the body of the Emperor Constantine Palzologus, who 
was killed in the storming of the city of Constantino- 
ple by the Turks. When the city was taken by the , 
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Turks in 1453 he escaped to Italy, where, to please 
Cardinal Bessarion, he wrote against Theodore of 
Gaza. But his abuse of Aristotle displeased the car- 
dinal, and Apostolius retired into Crete, where he 
gained a hard livelihood by copying MSS. and teach- 
ing children. He died about 1480 at Venice, leaving 
many manuscripts, which are still extant in European 
collections.—Fabricius, Bibliotheca Greca, t. xi; Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, ii, 914. 

, Apostool, SamveL, a Mennonite, was born in 
1638, and was minister of a church of the Waterland- 
ers (a branch of the Dutch Baptists) at Amsterdam. 
In 1662 he distinguished himself by his opposition to 
Hans Galenus, who taught that Christianity is not so 
much a body of opinions as a practical life. Apostool, 
on the contrary, insisted on the necessity of doctrine, 
and also of the especial views of the Mennonites. Ga- 
lenus was charged with Socinianism and acquitted, 
and Apostool and his friends had to form a separate 
church. His followers were called Apostoclians. He 
lived up to nearly the end of the century. —Schyn, 
Hist. Mennon. p. 327; Hoefer, Biog. Générale, ii, 914; 
Mosheim, Ch. Hist. cent. xvii, ch. v, § 7. See Ga- 
LENITES ; MENNONITES. 

Apotactici or Apotactitee (from drordooopat, 
to renounce), an ancient sect, who, affecting to follow 
the evangelical counsels of poverty and the example 
of the primitive Christians, renounced all their pos- 
sessions. They seem to have been the same as the 
Apostolici or the Tatianites. During the persecution 
of Diocletian they had many martyrs; and subse- 
quently adopted the errors of the Encratites, who 
deemed marriage and unchastity to be the same thing. 
The sixth law in the Theodosian Code joins the Apo- 
tactitee with the Eunomians and Arians.—Mosheim, 
Comm. i, 482; Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bk. xxii, ch. i, § 6. 

Apothecary (AP, roke’dch, seasoning, i. c. with 
aromatics ; Sept. pupedc, Exod. xxx, 25; xxxvii, 
29; Eccl. x, 1), correctly rendered in the margin 
“pnerfumer ;” so also in Eccles. xxxviii, 8; xlix, 1: 
the word means also any thing spiced (1 Chron. ix, 30); 
hence, ointment, confection (Exod. xxx, 35). The 
holy oils and ointments were probably prepared by 
one of the priests who had properly qualified himself 
in Egypt, where unguents were in great use. Seo 
ANornTING. Roberts (Oriental Illustrations, p. 80) 
states that in Hindoo temples there is a man call- 
ed Thile-Karan, whose chief business it is to distil 
sweet waters from flowers, and to extract oils from 
wood, flowers, and other substances. From our yer- 
sion having rendered the word *‘ apothecary,” it would 
seem to indicate that the business of a perfumer was 
not distinguished from that of an apothecary in the 
time of the translators. Thus Shakspeare, a contem- 
porary writer, says, 

*¢ An ounce of civet, good apothecary, 
To sweeten mine imagination.” 
Indeed perfumery is almost inseparable from a drug- 
gist’s stock in trade. Sacred oil appears to have 
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been as copiously used by the heathen nations as it 
was in the Jewish tabernacle and temple, and during 
the patriarchal economy ; the Sanscrit writers prove 
its retention in the present religious services of India, 
and that it was adopted in the more ancient we have 
the authority of Strabo (ib. xv), where he refers to a 
ceremony which calls to mind the words of the psal- 
mist, that it ran down upon Aaron’s beard, that went 
down to the skirts of his garments (Psa. exxxiii, 2). 
Sir William Ouseley, also (Trav.in Persia,i, 391), men~ 
tions the statue of a man at Shapur, which, according 
to the Nozhat al-Colub, princes went on pilgrimages to 
visit and anoint with oil. See PERFUME. 

Ap’paim (Heb. Appa’yim, BBN, the nostrils ; 
Sept. "Adgaty v. r. “Argair), the second named of the 
two sons of Nadab, and the father of Ishi, of the tribe 
of Judah (1 Chrons ii, 30, 31). B.C. ante 1608. 

Apparel (usually designated in Heb. by 43, be’- 
ged, ‘‘ dress,” or some form of vinnd, lebush’, “ cloth- 
ing,” toShe, ipariopdc, etc.), ORIENTAL, especially 
Hebrew. Sec GARMENT; CLOTHING; RAtMeEnt, etc. 
This was usually, as the eastern climate necessitated, 
wide and flowing (comp. 
Olear, Reisen. p. 307), but 
concerning its precise cut 
we find nothing indicated 
in the O. T. books, except 
with regard to that of the 
priesthood. See Prusst. 
But as customs change but 
little among Orientals, we 
may probably get a pretty 
exact idea of the ancicnt 
Hebrew fashion from a 
comparison with modern 
astern, especially Arabic 
costume (see especially Ar- 
vieux, Vrav. iii, 241 sq.; 
Niebuhr, Beschr. p. 62 sq.). 
See Dress. The delinea- 
tions of dress upon the 
Oriental monuments (such 
as the ruins of Babylon, 
Persepolis, Nineveh, and, 
to some extent, Ngypt) are 
useful for this purpose, es- 
pecially for the later period (namely, during the exile, 
when the Jews wore Chaldean garments, Dan, ii, 21). 
Yor the earlier period see the Gemara (Shabbath, xvi, 
4). Male and female apparel then, as now, did not 
essentially differ; but a lady was easily recognised 
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for the most part by single pieces of female attire, and 
especially by ornaments, and moreover the costliness 
of material in the head-dresses made a distinction be- 
tween the sexes sufficient to meet the demands. of the 
law (Deut. xxii, 5) forbidding men to wear women’s 
garments and the reverse. (See, however, Josephus, 
War, iy, 9, 10. The reason usually assigned for 
this statute is the prevention of confusion, and espe- 
cially licentiousness, see Mill, Dissert. p. 203 sq.; Mi- 
chaelis, Mos. Recht. iv, 349 sq. Others, as Le Clerc 
after Maimonides, regard the prohibition as a pre- 
ventive of certain forms of idolatry which required 
men to sacrifice in female apparel, and the reverse, 
see Macrob. Saturn. ii, 8, p. 22, ed. Bip. ; Philochori 
Fragm. ed. Siebelis, p. 19 sq.; comp. Jul. Virmic. 
De errore profan. rel. ¢. 4; also Creuzer, Symbol. ii, 
34 sq.; and generally Pezold, De promiscua vestium 
utriusque seus usurpatione, Lips. 1702, and in Ugolini 
Thesaur. xxix. This interpretation is sustained by 
a statement of Maimonides, More Nevochim, iii, 27 ; 
comp. Movers, Phénic. i, 445 sq. Many Jews, how- 
ever, understand the textual expression oa a lit- 
erally ‘‘ utensils of a man,” to signify male weapons, 
so Onkelos in loc.; a view which is adopted by Jo- 
sephus, Ant. iv, 8, 43.) The subject of female ap- 
parel has been especially treated by Schréder (De 
vestitu mulier. Heb. Lugd. B. 1745) and Hartmann 
(Hebréerin am Putatische, Amst. 1849). ‘The manu- 
facture of garments was in all ages the business of the 
women, especially the females of the family, and even 
distinguished ladies did not excuse themselves from the 
employment (1 Sam. ii, 19; Prov. xxxi, 22 sq.). See 
Wire. ‘The only legal enactment on the subject was 
that wool and linen should not be used in the same 
article of apparel (Lev. xix, 19; Deut. xxii, 11), a 
prescription probably not designed (as thought by 
Josephus, Ant. iv, 8, 11) to forbid the priests any in- 
termixture of materials, but to be explained after the 
analogy of the foregoing prohibition of heterogencous- 
ness (see Michaelis, Mos. 2.iv, 3iusq.). See DIVERSE. 

The articles of clothing common to men and women, 
then, were: (1.) The wnder garment, PID, ketho’- 
neth, yure@yv, or tunic [see Coar], which was held to- 
gether by the girdle (q. v.), and besides which a linen 
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shirt, \""19, sadin’, is sometimes mentioned (Isa. iii, 
23; Judg. xiv, 12; Prov. xxxi, 24). In common 
language of the ancients, a person who had only this 
under garment on was called ‘‘naked” (1 Sam. xix, 
24; Job xxiv, 10; Isa. xx, 2; comp. Virg. Geo. 1, 
229), a term that is sometimes applied also to one 
poorly clad (Job xxii, 6; Isa. lviii, 7; 2 Sam. vi, 20; 
see Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 1071). Those in high sta- 
tion or travellers (comp. Joseph. Ant. xxii, 5, 7) some- 
times wore two under garments, like a double shirt, 
the outer (which was always longer than the inner) 
one being then called 
bs, meil’, arobe or 
“upper garment” (1 
Sam. XV,27 3 vil, 
4: xxiv, 5; Job. 1, 
20). The Greeks and 
Romans likewise, as 
perhaps also the Per- 
sians, were acquaint- 
ed with this habit 
(comp. Herod. i, 195; 
Ovid, Fasti, ii, 319; 
Salmas. ad Tertull. 
pall. p. 71); but the 
custom appears to 
have been always re- 
garded by the Jews 
as luxurious (Matt. 
x Os uke Tig tts 
ix, 3; comp. Light- ; — 

foot, p. 330; and Mountaineer of Lebanon. 
Groebel, in the Miscell. Lips. xii, 1387 sq.). A Chaldee 
costume was the 52D, pattish’, or mantle (Dan. ii, 3, 
21), probably a flowing under-dress (see Gesenius, 
Thesaur. p. 1101). (2.) An over garment [see RosE}, 
which was thrown around the person, called noi, 
simlah’, and mony, samlah’, or mantle, also 13, be’ ged, 
a piece of clothing generally, tuarioy, especially with 
females the MW, mitpach’ath, or cloak, palla, oth- 
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erwise f "2, madtaphah’, or mantilla (Ruth iii, 15 ; 
Isa. iii, 22); also MTN, adde’reth, or wide mantle, 
pallium (Josh. vii, 21; 1 Kings xix, 13; 2 Kings ii, 
13), the last designating a par- 
ticular kind of very loose and 
flowing robe, sometimes (Gen. 
xxv, 26; Zech. xiii, 4) lined 
with fur, such as the Orientals 
(Turks) even wear in summer 
(see Thevenot, Voyages, i, 234; 
Russel, Aleppo, i, 127; Harmer, 
Observ, ili, 4 sq.). Poor people 
and travellers also used the out- 
er garment as night clothes. 
See Coucn. Both sexes made, 
out of the superabundant folds 
in front, a pocket or lap, P77, 
cheyk, or ‘ bosom,” sinus (Ruth 
lil, 15% Psa. lexi ls rove 
Xvii, 23; 2 Kings iv, 39; Hag. 
ii, 12; Luke vi, 88; comp. Liv. 
xxi, 18; Horace, Serm. ii, 3, 
171 sq.; Senec. Hp. 19; Joseph. 
War, sq of, 24 3evd, (d.eos See 
Wetstein, i, 696; Kype, Observ. 
i, 238), into which the hand was 
thrust by the indolent (Psa. = 
Ixxiv, 11). Variegated (on the === = 
paXaxa or fine purple ieee ae er Anon. 
garments of Matt. xi, 8, see Biel, in the Symbol. Duisb. 

i, 79 sq.) and embroidered raiments were reserved for 

occasions of ceremony (Josh. vii, 21; Judg. v, 30; 2 

Sam. i, 24; xiii, 18; Prov. xxxi, 22; Esth. viii, 15; 

Ezek. xvi, 10; see Harmer, iii, 182 sq.; Rosenmiiller, 
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Morgen. iii, 140), although even children (Gen. xxxvii, 


3; comp. Rauwolf, Rezsen, p. 89) were habited in them | 


(for so the DYDD MIMD, ketho’neth passim’, Gen. 
XxXXvii, 23, 32; 2 Sam. xiii, 18, 19, is probably to be 
understood, with the Sept., Onkelos, Saadias, and oth- 
ers, rather than a dress with a train or reaching to the 
ankles, as Josephus explains, Ané. vii, 8,1; but see 
Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 1117; on the days, pethigil’, 
or broidered festive garment of Isa. iii, 24, see Gesenius, 
Thes. p. 1137), and were sometimes part of the prey 
taken from enemies (Zeph. i, 8). See MERCHANT; 
Weavine. White (byssus and linen), however [see 
Priesr], was naturally in most esteem for garments 
(comp. Keel. ix, 8; 3 Esdras i, 2; vii, 9; 2 Macc. xi, 
8; Luke xxiii, 11; Josephus, War, ii, 1, 1; Doug- 
tei Analect. ii, 57; Schmid, De usu vestium albar. in 
Ugolini Thesaur. xxix). See Linen; Futrer. Gen- 
erals especially wore red (scarlet) robes (Judg. viii, 
26; Nah. ii, 4; Isa. Ixiii, 1; see below). Luxurious 
apparel was no doubt increasing in fashion under the 
later kings (Jer. iv, 30; Ezek. xvi, 10 sq.; Zeph. i, 8; 
Lam. iy, 5), and prevailed among the Jews down to the 
apostles’ times (1 Tim. ii, 9; 1 Pet. iii, 3; see Dougtei 
Analect. ii, 23 sq.). A form of delicate raiment in use 
by pious (sanctimonious) persons is mentioned (Luke 
xx, 46; comp. Matt. xxiii, 5). See Seam. On rend- 
ing the garments, see GRIEF ; on spreading them along 
the way, see Courrrsy. Shaking the garments in the 
presence of any one (Acts xviii, 6) was a symbolical 
declaration that the party would have nothing more 
to do with him (see Heumann, Parerga, p. 213 sq.). 
@.) Priests alone wore drawers [see Brercuns], but 
they are now in almost universal use in the East by 
men and women (Niebuhr, Beschr. p. 62, 65; Reisen, 
i, 158; so also among the ancient Medes and Persians 
long trowsers were worn, Herod. v, 49; Xen. Cyrop. 
viii, 3, 13; Strabo, ii, 52; and so many understand 
the sMD|aND, sarbalin’, “coats,” of Dan. iii, 21, 27, see 
Lengerke in loc., while others understand manites, as 
being altogether more agreeable to Babylonian usage, 
see Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 969 sq.). (4.) Both sexes 
covered the head with a turban. See HEAD-pREss. 
Women likewise wore net-caps (reticulated hoods), 
frontlets (forehead bands), and probably veils. See 
Cavui; Bonner; FRonrLer; VeiL. (5.) On the cov- 
ering of the feet, see SANDAL; Snow. Gloves (MOP 
or 52) were not unknown, yet they appear not to 
have been used as a part of the attire, but by work- 
men as a protection of the hands from injury and soil- 
ing (comp. Mishna, Chelim, xvi, 6; xxiv, 15; xxvi, 
3; see an essay on the gloves of the Hebrews, in the 
Wiener Zeitsch. f. Kunst und Literatur, 1827, No.71sq.; a 


man’s glove, PM73, nartck’, is mentioned in the Tar- | 


gum on Ruth iy, 7). 
The Orientals are still very fond of changes (q. v.) 
of raiment, especially of robes of state on holidays or 


festive occasions (Niebuhr, Aezsen, i, 182; Burckhardt, ; 


Arab. p. 272; Harmer, ii, 112; iii, 447), hence rich 
Hebrews had their change-suits of apparel (mips, 
chaliphoth’, like the Greek eiuara 2Enpor3a, Odyss. 
viii, 249; yer@vec ExnporBot, xiv, 514), and to a supe- 
rior residence there always appertained a goodly ward- 
robe (Anne, meltachah’, clothes-press, 2 Kings x, 22; 
see Prov. xxxi, 21; Job xxvii, 16; Luke xv, 22; 
comp. Bochart, Hieroz. ili, 517; Rosenmiller, Morgenl. 
iii, 349; Jacob, ad Lucian Toxar. p. 150). 
did kings and nobles possess a stock of state and cere- 
monial dresses (miz>r, machlatsoth’, costly or festive 
garments, for special oceasions, Isa. iii, 22; Zech. iii, 
4) for presents (Gen. xly, 22; Esth. iv, 4; vi, 8, 11; 
1 Sam. xviii, 4; 2 Kings v, 5; x, 22; comp. also Judg. 


xiv, 12, 19; see Tavernier, i, 207, 272; Harmer, ii, | 


112; iii, 447; among the Persians head-dresses appear 


to have been likewise royal presents, Esth. vi, 8; | 
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comp. Heeren, /deen, I, i, 216); hence among the 
court officers is mentioned a custodian of the ward- 
robe (O"7325 “7215, shomer’ hab-begadim’, keeper of 
the clothes, 2 Chron. xxxiy, 22). See Gurr. Persons 
changed their clothes for religious reasons, when they 
had become ceremonially unclean (Lev. vii, 11 ; xxvii, 
11, 25; xv, 13, ete.; comp. Gen. xxxv, 2). Those in 
eminent stations and females anointed and perfumed 
their garments (Psa. xlv, 9; Cant. iv, 11). See Un- 
GuENT. Mourning apparel (Q5PW, sakkim’, weeds, 
i. e. sackcloth) were of coarse stuff (as still in the 
East), narrow and without sleeves. See Mournrnc; 
Sackciota. Prophets and ascetics also used this kind 
of habiliments (Isa. xx, 2; Zach. xiii, 4; Matt. iii, 4; 
see Gesenius, Comment. wb. Jesa. i, 644). Court of- 
ficers (1 Kings x, 5; Isa. xxii, 21) wore a distinctive 
dress. See Kina; Priest. (Comp. generally J. H. 
Soprani, De re vestiana Mebr. in his Comment, de Da- 
vidz, Lugd. 1643). See ATTIRE. 

The malignant leprosy (M9272 NSD, tsaraath” 
mame’reth, fretting scab), which attacked not only 
clothing, but also skins and leather, consisted of green 
and reddish spots; but its true character has not yet 
been explained. It was probably some form of mould 
engendered by dampness or confiaement. Michaelis 
(Mos. R. iv, 265 sq.) supposed it to be the so-called 
wool-rot (i. e. wool from diseased sheep; see Heben- 
streit, Cure sanitatis ap. vet. exempla, Lips. 1783, p. 
24); others explain it of small insects, not cognizable 
by the eye, that appear green or red, and corrode the 
wool (Jahn, I, ii, 163). That also linen stuff (ver. 48, 
D'MwW!) might be similarly affected, is improbable 
(comp. Michaelis, in Bertholdt’s Journ. iv, 865 sq.); 
and to understand cotton material to be meant is very 
arbitrary. See Linmn. This subject can only be 
cleared up by closer investigation in the Kast. itself. 

Among Greek and Roman articles of apparel men- 
tioned in the Bible are the yAapic, or cloak, a wide 
overcoat or mantle, which hunters (Lucian, Dial. deor. 
xi, 3), soldiers, especially horsemen (Bockh, Staats- 
haush. i, 115), and their officers wore (2 Mace. xii, 35); 
the gawdrn¢g or gawddyc, penila (Talm. sidp), 
travelling or rain-cloak (2 Tim. iv, 13), which was 
worn by the Romans over the tunica (Suet. Ner. 48), 
and was furnished with a hood for the protection of 
the head (Cie. Af. 20; Juven. v, 78; Senec. Ep. 87, 
p- 329, ed. Bip.; Horace, Ep. i, 11, 18; comp. Wet- 
stein, ii, 866; Stosch, De pallio Pauli, Lugd. 1709), 
according to others a portmanteau or book-satchel 
(see the commentators in loc.); and the military 
xAapoe Koxcivy (chlamys purpurea, Donat.), or purple 
robe (Matt. xxvii, 28), a woollen scarlet mantle, bor- 
dered with purple, which Roman generals and officers 
(Liv. i, 26; Tac. xii, 56; Hirt, Bell, Afr, 1) wore (Lat. 
paludamentum) at first (Eutrop. ix, 26).—Winer, 1, 661, 

APPAREL or Mryisters. See CLERGY, DRESs OF. 

Apparition (émpaveia, 2 Macc. v, 4; ivoadua, 
Wisd. xvii, 3; davracpa, Wisd. xvii, 15 [14]), the 


' sudden appearance of a “‘ ghost” or the spirit of a de- 


parted person (comp. Luke xxiv, 37), or some other 
preternatural object. See Sprcrre. The belief in 
such occurrences has always been prevalent in the 
East; and among the modern Mohammedans the ex- 
istence and manifestation of efreets is held an un- 
See Su- 
PERSTITION. Such a belief, however, has no sanction 
in the canonical Scriptures beyond the doubtful case 
of Saul (1 Sam. xxviii, 14). See Wrrcncrarr. 
The visits of Christ to his disciples after his resurrec- 
tion come under altogether a different category. See 
APPEARANCE. 

Apparitor, an officer who summons others to ap- 
pear. Among the Romans this was a general term to 
comprehend all attendants of judges and magistrates 
appointed to receive and issue their orders (Smith's 
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Dict. of Class. Antig. s.v.). Similar is the duty of 
an ecclesiastical apparitor, who serves the process of 
a spiritual court: summons the clergy to attend visit- 
ations, calls over their names on such occasions, and 
assists the bishop or archdeacon in the business be- 
longing to their respective courts. They seem to 
have originated in England from the synod of Lon- 
don, 1237. By can. 8 of the Council of London, 1542, 
under Archbishop Stratford, it was ordered that each 
bishop should have only one riding apparitor, and 
each archdeacon one foot apparitor only. 

Appeal (appellatio, in Greck imucadéopat, Acts 
xxv, 11, 12, 21, 25), the act by which a party who 
thinks that he has cause to complain of the judgment 
passed by an inferior judge demands that his case 
may be re-examined by a superior court. The right 
of appeal to superior tribunals has generally been con- 
sidered an essential concomitant of inferior judicato- 
ries. (We quote from Kitto, s. v.) 

I. Jewish.—In the patriarchal times, as among the 
Bedouins, the patriarch or head of the tribe—that is 
to say, the sheik—administered justice; and as there 
was no superior power, there could be no appeal from 
his decisions. The only case of procedure against a 
criminal which occurs during the patriarchal period is 
that in which Judah commanded the supposed adul- 
terous Tamar to be brought forth and burnt (Gen. 
xxxvili, 24). But here the woman was his daughter- 
in-law, and the power which Judah exercised was that 
which a man possessed over the females of his own 
immediate family. If the case had been between 
man and man, Judah could have given no decision, 
and the matter would, without doubt, have been re- 
ferred to Jacob. 

In the desert Moses at first judged all causes him- 
self; and when, finding his time and strength unequal 
to this duty, he, at the suggestion of Jethro, establish- 
eda series of judicatories in a numerically ascending 
scale (Exod. xviii, 13-26), he arranged that cases of 
difficulty should be referred from the inferior to the 
superior tribunals, and in the last instance to himself. 
Although not distinctly stated, it appears from various 
circumstances that the clients had a right of appeal, 
similar to that which the courts had of reference. 
When the prospective distribution into towns of the 
population, which had hitherto remained in one com- 
pact body, made other arrangements necessary, it was 
directed that there should be a similar reference of 
difficult cases to the metropolitan court or chief magis- 
trate (‘‘the judge that shall be in those days”’) for the 
time being (Deut. xvi, 18; xvii, 8-12). Some, in- 
deed, infer from Josephus (Ant. iv, 8, 14, dvamep7é- 
Twoay, Sc. ol OiKaorai) that this was not a proper 
court of appeal, the local judges and not the litigants 
being, according to the above language, the appellants; 
but these words, taken in connection with a former 
passage in the same chapter (ci Tre. . . TIVa aiTiay 
Tpodepor), may be regarded simply in the light of a 
general direction. According to the above regulation, 
the appeal lay in the time of the Judges to the judge 
(1 Judg. iy, 5), and under the monarchy to the king, 
who appears to have deputed certain persons to inquire 
into the facts of the case, and record his decision 
thereon (2 Sam. xv, 3). Jehoshaphat delegated his 
judicial authority to a court permanently established 
for the purpose (2 Chron. xix, 8). These courts were 
re-established by Ezra (Ezr. vii, 25). That there was 
a concurrent right of appeal appears from the use Ab- 
salom made of the delay of justice, which arose from 
the great number of cases that came before the king 
his father (2 Sam, xv, 2-4). These were doubtless 
appeal cases, according to the above direction; and 
M. Salvador (Institutions de Moise, ii, 53) is scarcely 
warranted in deducing from this instance that the cli- 
ents had the power of bringing their cases directly to 
the supreme tribunal. 


Of the later practice, before and after the time of 
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Christ, we have some clearer knowledge from Jose- 
phus and the Talmudists. After the institution of the 
Sanhedrim the final appeal lay to them, and the va- 
rious stages through which a case might pass are thus 
described by the Talmudists—from the local consistory 
before which the cause was first tried to the consistory 
that sat in the neighboring town; thence to the courts 
at Jerusalem, commencing in the court of the 23 that 
sat in the gate of Shushan, proceeding to the court 
that sat in the gate of Nicanor, and concluding with 
the great council of the Sanhedrim that sat in the 
room Gazith (Carpzov, Appar. p. 571). The Jews 
themselves trace the origin of these later usages up to 
the time of Moses: they were, at all events, based on 
early principles, and therefore reflect back some light 
upon the intimations respecting the right of appeal 
which we find in the sacred books (Mishna, De Synedr. 
x; Talm. Hieros. xviii; Talm. Bab. iii, x; Maimon. 
De Synedr. x; Selden, De Synedr. iii, 10; Lewis, Ori- 
gines Hebree, i, 6; Pastoret, Legislation des Hebreux, 
x). See TRIAL. 

II. Roman.—The most remarkable case of appeal 
inthe New Testament is that of the Apostle Paul from 
the tribunal of the Roman procurator Festus to that 
of the emperor, in consequence of which he was sent 
as a prisoner to Rome (Acts xxv, 10,11). Such an 
appeal having been once lodged, the governor had 
nothing more to do with the case: he could not even 
dismiss it, although he might be satisfied that the 
matter was frivolous, and not worth forwarding to 
Rome. Accordingly, when Paul was again heard by 
Festus and King Agrippa (merely to obtain materials 
for a report to the emperor), it was admitted that the 
apostle might have been liberated if he had not appeal- 
ed to Cesar (Acts xxvi, 32). Paul might therefore 
seem to have taken a false step in the matier, did we 
not consider the important consequences which result- 


ed from his visit to Rome (see Conybeare and Howson, 


ii, 162). But, as no decision had been given, there 
could ve no appeal, properly speaking, in his case: the 
language used (Acts xxv, 9) implies the right on the 
part of the accused of electing either to be tried by the 
provincial magistrate or by the emperor. Since the 
procedure in the Jewish courts at that period was of a 
mixed and undefined character, the Roman and the 
Jewish authorities coexisting and carrying on the 
course of justice between them, Paul availed himself 
of his undoubted privilege to be tried by the pure Ro- 
man law. It may easily be seen that a right of ap- 
peal which, like this, involved a long and expensive 
journey, was by no means frequently resorted to. In 
lodging his appeal Paul exercised one of the high 
privileges of Roman citizenship which belonged to 
him by birth (Acts xxii, 28). See C1rrizEnsuip. 

The right of appeal connected with that privilege 
originated in the Valerian, Porcian, and Sempronian 
laws, by which it was enacted that if any magistrate 
should order flagellation or death to be inflicted upon 
a Roman citizen, the accused person might appeal to 
the judgment of the people, and that meanwhile he 
should suffer nothing at the hands of the magistrate 
until the people had judged his cause. But what was 
originally the prerogative of the people had in Paul’s 
time become that of the emperor, and appeal therefore 
was made to him (see Smith’s Dict. of Class. Antiq. 
s. v. Apellatio, Roman). Hence Pliny (Zp. x, 97) 
mentions that he had sent to Rome some Christians, 
who were Roman citizens, and had appealed unto Cx- 
sar. This privilege could not be disallowed by any 
magistrate to any person whom the law entitled to it. 
Indeed very heavy penalties were attached to any re- 
fusal to grant it, or to furnish the party with facilities 
for going to Rome. See, generally, Krebs, De provo- 
catione Pauli ad Cesarem (Lips. 1783); Santoroccii 
Diss. de Pauli ad Cesarem appellatione (Marburg, 1721), 

IIl. £cclestastical.—In the early Church all eccle- 
siastical matters were originally determined by the 
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bishop with his court, from whose decision an appeal 
lay to the provincial synod (see council of Africa, 
418). The case of Apiarius, priest of Sicca, in Mau- 
ritania, is supposed to have been about the first in- 
stance of an appeal to Rome, on which occasion the 
African Church resolutely resisted this papal encroach- 
ment on her independence. In the Middle Ages it 
often occurred that those whose doctrines had been 
censured by the pope appealed from his decision to an 
cecumenical council. Such, e. g., was the case with 
Wycliffe. Pius II forbade such appeals, under the 
penalty of excommunication, in 1459; but a numerous 
school of Roman Catholic theologians and canonists, 
who maintain the superiority of an cecumenical coun- 
cil over the pope, have never ceased to advocate them. 
In England there were no appeals to Rome before the 
time of King Stephen, when the practice was forthe first 
time introduced by Henry de Blois, bishop of Winches- 
ter and papal legate (see Johnson, Eccl. Canons, sub ann. 
1143). But by art. 8 of the Constitutions of Clarendon 
it was declared that, ‘‘ If appeals arise, they ought to 
proceed from the archdeacon to the bishop, from the 
bishop to the archbishop, and, lastly, to the king (if the 
archbishop fail in doing + justice), so that the controver- 
sy be ended in the archbishop’ s court by a precept 
from the king, and so that it go no further without the 
king’s consent.” These appeals were from time to 
time further prohibited, but they continued to be prac- 
ticed until the time of the final ruptare with Rome in 
the reign of Henry VIII, when they were entirely 
abolished (24 Hen. VIII, cap. 12, and 28 Hen. VIII, 
cap. 19). The Council of Antioch, A.D. 341, can. 12, 
and that of Chalcedon, declare that no royal or impe- 
rial decree can have any force in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters against the canons. Such indeed has ever been 
the discipline of the whole Church. 

During the appeal the sentence of the inferior court 


is suspended; and it is usual for the superior court, at | 


the instance of the appellant, to grant an inhibition to 
stay the execution of the sentence of the inferior court 
until the appeal shall be determined (Bingham, Orig. 
Hecl. bk. ii, ch. xvi, § 16). 

In the Methodist Episcopal Church, the right of ap- 
peal from lower to higher courts, both for ministers 
and laymen, is carefully guarded by a constitutional 
provision (Discipline, pt. i, § 4). 

Tn Presbyterian churches there are formal modes of 
appeal from a lower to a higher court, or from a ses- 
sion to a presbytery, from it to a synod, and from the 
synod to the general assembly. 


Appearance (‘hdavn, Mark xvi, 9; édaveown, 


Mark xvi, 12,14; wp3n, Luke xxiv, 34; 1 Cor. xv, 5; | 


lgavipwoey Lauran, John xxi, 1; TapeaTHGEY éaurév), 
a term usually applied to the interviews afforded by | 
Christ to his ‘disciples after his resurrection (q. v.). 
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The circumstances of these instances indicate that his 
body, although not yet glorified, had already under- 
gone such a change as to give it extraordinay powers 
of locomotion, even through closed doors, and of be- 
coming visible or invisible at pleasure, while it yet re- 
tained the palpable characteristics of matter, and was 
even capable of taking food in the ordinary way ; traits 
that ally it strongly to the “spiritual body” of the 
angels (q. v.). Monographs on these occurrences and 
their peculiarities have been written by Fecht (Rost. 
1699), Langsdorff (Viteb. 1710), Alberti (Lips. 1693), 
Arnoldt (Regiom. 1741-1743), Becker (Rost. puke 
Buddzus (Jen. 1711), Buttstedt (Cobl. 1751), Carpov 
(Jen. 1755, 1765), Chladenius (Erlang. 1750, 1753), 
Kichler (Lips. 1737), Feuerlin (Gott. 1750), Gerike 
(Helmst. 1745), Girtler (Franeq. 1712), Horn (Lubes, 
1706), Képpen (Gryph. 1701), Krehl (Lips. 1845), May- 
er (Gryph. 1702), Munck (Lond. 1774), Pries (Rost. 
1780), Quandt (Regiom. 1715), Zeibich (Ger. 1788). 
See Jesus. 

APPEARANCE TO MAry MAGpALEN. There is a 
difficulty connected with the first of these appearances. 
The gospel narratives (Matt. xxviii, 1-15; Mark xvi, 
2-11; Luke xxiy, 1-12; John xx, 1-18), when care- 
fully adjusted in their several incidents to each other, 
distinctly indicate that Mary the Magdalene was not 
among the Galilean women at the time they were 
favored with the first sight of their risen Master, she 
haying just then left them to call Peter and John; 
and that Christ afterward revealed himself to her sep- 
arately. Mark, however, uses one expression that 
seems directly to contradict this arrangement: ‘ Jesus 
+... appeared FIRST (797017) to Mary Magdalene” 
(xvi, 9). Several methods of reconciling this discord- 
ance have been devised, but they are all untenable, 
and the best of them (that of Dr. Robinson [after 
Hengstenberg], in the Bibliotheca Sacra, Yeb. 1845, p. 
178) is not at all satisfactory (see Davidson, /ntrod. to 
the .V. T., i, 169), which consists in considering the 
‘Cfirst”? as put by Mark relatively (q. d. 7odrepov), to 
denote the first of the three appearances related by 
him simply, the ‘‘after that’’ of verse 12 introducing 
a second appearance, and the ‘‘afterward”’ of verse 14 
serving to mark the last of Mark’s series. Any read- 
er, taking the words in their natural construction, 
would certainly understand Mark as meaning to say 
absolutely that Christ’s first public appearance was 
made to Mary, and two of his subsequent ones to other 
persons. Moreoyer, the question still remains, why 
does Mark single out this appearance to Mary, rather 
than the previous one to several women? A closer in- 
spection of the facts will assist to clear up the difficul- 
| ty. Independently of this ‘‘ first?’ of Mark, the inci- 

dents may naturally be arranged as in the following 
| scheme (see Strong’s Harm. of the Gospels, § 138-141). 


“AM. Occurrences. Matt. xxviii | Mark xvi. | Luke xxiv.| John xx. 
h. m. 

ARODM MMADL NC Ualce and RESMMTOCLEOM: wa\4\..10ls s/alatsreraiclstsl eivisi ne sist nts oleae sale tiete 24 9 bac sonny 
ZS aeLhe women setrout for the! sepulchre.s sce .c n« 0 ocecissis.aiste cine siereisieinysicis 1 2,3 1 1 
4 30 They arrive; Mary the Magdalene returns...........0-s0esceccseees Be 4 2 2 
4-35 | '"Pheir interview: with twoangels. <ijes oc cc naan ness eave veisscastwencies 5-T 5-7 3-8 a 
4 45 Mary the Magdalene reaches Peter and John’s house............+.e¢: snc Bide 0 2 
4 45 The other women flee from the sepulchre.........ccccsecccsccscncces 8 8 9 ae 
4 50 Peter, John, and Mary the Magdalene set out for it..............00-+ Bells as 12 3 
4 50 ‘Thevother womens Meet Oss. <cpsicia ces ovwneordielocelatererslein« ciaccialcleioals o.avece 9,10 sate ickets 
Abs ihe sovdsers report theltsdisastetyas nics me csien os cotioceccecemeccdeces cs 11-15 antes has 
4 5T CORH GTUIVeS BUGNe AOPUICNTS cise sa .ng.ccss we ne,0.andeies caadedeheceus siajate 12 4,5 
5 00 Peter-avrives theres) theirs observations) s.:.0+.00cs.(.cececccscccenes eee cane 6-9 
Pala ie bheysbounmeturnl homereriees ett wee mr etic clan ive: ocistnaeitecion 12 10 
5 05 | Mary the Magdalene arrives at the sepulchre...............e.000+++5 see i 
5 05 | The other women report their interview with Christ to the other apostles 9-11 nave 
5 07 | Mary the Magdalone sees the two angels...........cccceccecceeeesacs eee cats 12,13 
Sel Cuan shemectavich Christine ee camer steerer iiet sc scKiceaciastt 9 sees 14-17 
5 30 | She reports to the disciples a 10, 11 11 18 


By this it is seen that Christ’s appearance to the 
other women could not well have preceded that to 
Mary by more than twenty minutes; and if the time 
for the other women’s return be so lengthened as to 
make the appearance to Mary precede that to them, 
the interval in this direction cannot be made to ex- 


| ceed fifteen minutes, as any one may see by making 
the corresponding changes in the above table. Mark, 
in speaking in this general way of Christ’s visits, 
would not be likely to distinguish between two ap- 
| pearances so nearly coincident; the very parties who 
| witnessed them, or heard them reported, would not 
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themselves have noticed so slight a priority with- 
out instituting some such calculation as the above, 


which they were in no condition of mind at the time | 


to make, nor likely to concern themselves about after- 
ward. In the verse under consideration, therefore, 
Mark designs to refer to both these appearances as one, 
and he mentions Mary’s name particularly because of 
her prominence in the whole matter, just as he places 
her first in the list in verse 1 (comp. Matt. xxvii, 56, 
61; xxviii, 1; and see on John xx,17). This identi- 
fication is confirmed by the fact that none of the evan- 
gelists mention both of these appearances, Matthew 
and Luke narrating the events just as if Mary had 
been with the other women at the time of their meet- 


ing with Christ, while Mark and John speak of the | 


appearance to her only; yet they all obviously em- 
brace in their accounts the twofold appearance. Luke 
also explicitly includes Mary among the women who 
brought the tidings to the apostles (verse 10), evident- 
ly not distinguishing her subsequent report from that 
of the others with whom she at first went out. This 
idea is, in fact, the key to the whole plan of the gospel 
accounts of this matter, the design of the writers be- 
ing, not to furnish each a complete narrative of all 


the incidents in their exact order, but to show that | 


these Galilean women were, as a company, the first 
witnesses of Christ’s resurrection. 

According to the astronomical formula, the duration 
of distinct twilight at that time of the year in the lati- 
tude of Jerusalem (supposing there were no unusual 
refracting influences in the atmosphere) is 1 hour 40 
minutes, which would make extreme daybreak occur 


about four o’clock, as it was near the time of the ver- | 


The light of the full moon would enable 
Mark 


nal equinox. 
the women to see their way even before dawn. 


says ‘‘early” (owt, xvi, 9), and in the visit of the | i : 
| Tres Taberne, was one of the nineteen bishops who 


women he says ‘‘ very early” (Alay mpowt, xvi, 2); but 


the descent of the angel must have occurred first, be- | 


cause the women found the stone rolled away on their 
arrival. 
lieved (i. e. at the ‘‘dawn-watch,” which began at this 
time of the year about three o’clock A.M., and cor- 
responds in its Greek title to the term here used by 
Mark), so that they had time to recover from their 
fright sufficiently to report their disaster without be- 
ing surprised in their plight by the arrival of a relay. 
See Guarp. The distance the women had to go was 
not great. See MAry MAGDALENE, 


Appellant (1.), a legal term, denoting one who 
requests the removal of a cause from an inferior to a 
superior court, when he thinks himself aggrieved by 
the sentence of the inferior judge. See APPEAL. 

(2.) The word appellant is particularly applied to 
those among the French clergy who appealed from 
the bull Unigenitus, issued by Pope Clement in 1713, 


council. The whole body of the French clergy and 
the several monasteries were divided into Appellants 
and Non-Appellants ; a signal instance of the unity of 
the Romish Church! See Unicrenrrus; Buty. 


Apphia (pron. Af’fia, "Ardia, prob. for "Armia, 
the Greek form of the Lat. name Appia), the name of 
a fomale affectionately saluted by Paul (A.D. 57) as a 
Christian at Colosse (Philemon 2); supposed by Chry- 


sostom and Theodoret to have been the wife of Phile- | 


mon, with whom, according to tradition, she suffered 
martyrdom. See PuHrtemMon. 


Apphus (pron. Af’fus, Ampote [and so Josephus, 
Ant. xii, 6,1] v. r. Nappotie or Dar@otc), the surname 
(1 Mace. ii. 5) of Jonathan Maccabeus (see Ewald, 
Gesch. Isr. II, ii, 353), apparently (Frankel, Vorstud. 
zur LXX, p. 96) from the Syro-Chald, WDM, chappus’, 
crafty (Grimm, Handb. in loc.). 

Ap’pii-fo’rum (‘Arziov ¢doov, for the Lat. Ap- 
pu Forum, ‘‘market-place of Appius”), a market-town 


The guard had probably just before been re- | 
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(with a so-called mansio) in Italy, 43 Roman miles 
from Rome (Itiner, Anton. p. 107, ed. Wessel; Itin. 
Hieros. p. 611), on the great road (via Appia) from 
Rome to Brundusium, constructed by Appius Claudius 
(Suet. 7ib. 2), and Jeading from Rome (by the Porta 
Capena) through the Pontine marshes (Hor. Sat. i, 5, 
8; Cic. Ad. ii. 10; Plin. iii.9; xiv. §). The remains 


'of an ancient town, supposed to be Appii-Forum, are 


still preserved at a place called Casarillo di Santa Ma- 
ria, on the border of the Pontine marshes (comp. 
Strabo, v, 233), and the 438d milestone is still extant 
(Chaupy, Maison d’ Morace, iii, 887-452; Pratilli, Via 
Appia, p. 99,100). Its vicinity tc the marshes ac- 
counts for the badness of the water, as mentioned by 
Horace (Sat. i, 5, 7), who describes it as full of taverns 
and boatmen. ‘This arose from the circumstance that 


|it was at the northern end of a canal which ran par- 


allel with the road through a considerable part of the 
Pontine marshes. When Paul was taken to Italy, 
some of the Christians of Rome, being apprised of his 
approach, journeyod to meet him as far as ‘‘ Appii- 
Forum and the Three Taverns”’ (Acts xxviii, 15). The 
‘‘Three Taverns” were eight or ten miles nearer to 
Rome than Appii-Forum (Axtonin. Itin.). The prob- 
ability is that some of the Christians remained at the 
“Three Taverns,’’ where it was known the advancing 
party would rest, while some others went on as far as 
Appii-Forum to meet Paul on the road (Conybeare 
and Howson, ii, 359). The journey was undoubtedly 
along the Appian Way, remains of which are still ex- 
tant. The ‘‘Three Taverns’’ (q. v.) was certainly a 
place for rest and refreshment (Cic, Attic. ii. 11, 13), 
perhaps on account of the bad water at Appii-Forum. 
It must be understood that Tres Tabernz was, in fact, 
the name of a town (comp. Theol. Annal. 1818, p. 886 
sq.); for in the time of Constantine, Telix, bishop of 


were appointed to decide the controversy between Do- 
natus and Cecilianus (Optat. de Schism. Donat. i, 26). 
As to the taberne themselves, from which the place 
took its name, it is probable that they were shops 
(“‘taberne deversoria,”’ Plaut. Trucul. iii, 2, 29) for the 
sale of all kinds of refreshments, rather than inns or 
places of entertainment for travellers. See generally 
Schwarz, De foro Appii et trib. tabernis (Altdorf, 1746). 
—Kitto,s.v. See Paun. 


Apple is the translation in the Auth. Vers. of the 
Heb. S5DBM (tappu’ach, so called from its fragrance), 
which is mentioned chiefly in the Canticles, ii, 3, “as 
the upple-tree among the trees of the wood;”’ ver. 5, 
“Comfort me with apples, for I am sick of love ;”’ ver. 
8, ‘The smell of thy nose like apples; so in viii, 5. 
Again, in Proy. xxv, 11, “ A word fitly spoken is like 
apples of gold in baskets of silver.’’ In Joel i, 12, it 


: i /is enumerated with the vine, the fig-tree, the palm 
P “c . ” ral | = : ? 
either to the pope “better informed,” or to a general | a4 pomegranate, as among the most valuable trees 


of Palestine. Tappuah (q. v.) also occurs as the name 


| of two places (Josh. xii, 13; xv, 34; xvi, 8), probably 


from the abundance of the fruit in the vicinity. 

It is a difficult matter to say with any degree of cer- 
tainty what is the specifie tree denoted by the Hebrew 
word tappuack. The Sept. and Vulg. afford no clew, 


/as the terms j1)\ov, malum, have a wide signification, 


being used by the Greeks and Romans to represent al- 
most any kind of tree-fruit; at any rate, the use of 
the word is certainly generic. Many interpreters 
(after Celsus, Hierobot. i, 255) have supposed the citron 
(citrus medica), some the ordinary orange-tree (Credner, 
Joel, p. 136), to be meant, as each of these were cele- 
brated favorites among the ancients, and have many 
qualities agreeing with the Scriptural notices. The 
citron was the “Median apple” of the ancients, the 
citromela of the Romans (Theophr. Hist. 4), and was 
cultivated even in Europe (Bauhin, Pinax). That it 
was well known to the Hebrews appears from the fact 
mentioned by Josephus, that at the Festival of Taber- - 
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nacles Alexander Janneus was pelted with citrons, 
which the Jews had in their hands; for, as he says, 


“the law required that at that feast every one should | 


have branches of the palm-tree and citron-tree”’ (Ant. 
xiii, 13, 5). It is still found in Palestine (Kitto, Phys. 
Hist. p. cexiii). As, however, the Sept. and Vulg. 
both seem to understand the apple (wij\ov, malum), 
and the Arabs still call this fruit by the same name 
(tejjach), which, according to the Talmud (Mishna, 
Kel. i, 4; Maaser. i, 4) and Josephus (Ant. xvii, 7), 
was anciently cultivated in Palestine, as it still is to 
some extent (Robinson, i, 355; ii, 356, 716; iii, 295), 
and was celebrated in antiquity for its agreeable smell 
(Ovid, Met. viii, 675), it seems more likely to be the 
tree designated rather than the citron, which is a 
small, comparatively rare tree, with a hard, inedible 
fruit (Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 328, 329). See 
Crrron. 

On the other hand, Celsius (Hierob. i, 255) asserts 
that the quince-tree (Pyrus cydonia) was very often 
called by the Greek and Roman writers malus, as be- 
ing, from the esteem in which it was held (“ primaria 
malorum species”’), the malus, or pujov kar’ iEoxny. 
Some, therefore (Rosenmiller, Alterth. IV, i, 808; Ray, 
Hist. of Plants, VI, iii, 1453), have endeavored to show 
that the ¢appuach denotes the quince; and certainly 
this opinion has some plausible arguments in its fa- 
vor. The fragrance of the quince was held in high 
esteem by the ancients; and the fruit ‘was placed 
on the heads of those images in the sleeping apart- 
ments which were reckoned among the household 
gods” (Rosenmiller, Botany of Bible, in the Bib. Cab. 
p. 314; Voss, On Virgil, Eclog. ii, 51). The Arabians 
make especial allusion to the restorative properties 
of this fruit; and Celsius (p. 261) quotes Abu’l Fadli 
in illustration of Cant. ii, 5. ‘Its scent,” says the 
Arabic author, ‘‘ cheers my soul, renews my strength, 
and restores my breath.” Phylarchus (//istor, lib. 
vi), Rabbi Salomon (in Cant. ii, 3), Pliny (//. V. xv, 
11), who uses the words odoris praestantissim?, bear sim- 
ilar testimony to the delicious fragrance of the quince. 
It is well known that among the ancients the quince 
was sacred to the goddess of love, whence statues of 
Venus sometimes represent her with the fruit of this 
tree in her hand, the quince being the ill-fated “apple 
of discord” which Paris appropriately enough present- 
ed to that deity. Hence the act expressed by the 
term pndoPodzw CSchol. ad Aristoph. Nub. p. 180; 
Theocr. /d. iii, 10, v. 88, etc.; Virg. Lcl. iii. 64) was a 
token of love. For numerous testimonies, see Celsius, 
Hierob. i, 265. See Borany. 

Although it is so usual to speak of the forbidden 
fruit of paradise as an ‘‘apple,” we need hardly say 
that there is nothing in Scripture to indicate what 
kind of tree was “the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil.”’ But in the fabled “‘ apples of discord,” and 
in the golden apple which Paris gave to the goddess 
of love, thereby kindling the Trojan war, it is possible 
that the primeval tradition reappears of 

“ The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
3rought death into the world, and all our woe.” 
See Tren. 

The Heb. for the ‘apple’ of the eye is 41858 (éshon’, 
mannikin, pupil, Deut. xxxii, 10; Proy. vii, 2), other- 
wise M22 (babah’, hole, gate, Zech. ii, 12), or MD (bath, 
diughter, i. e. by an idiomatic use, the pupil, Psa. xvii, 
8). The same figure occurs in the Apocrypha (cdon, 
Ecelus. xvii, 22 [17]). It is curious to observe how 
common the image (‘ pupil of the eye’’) is in the lan- 
guages of different nations. Gesenius (Zhes. p. 86) 
quotes from the Arabic, the Syriac, the Ethiopic, the 
Coptic, the Persian, in all of which tongues an expres- 
sion similar to the English “ pupil of the eye”’ is found. 
See Eyn. 

APPLES OF SODOM is a phrase associated with 
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the Dead Sea, as the name of a species of fruit extreme- 
ly beautiful to the eye, but bitter to the taste and full 
of dust. ‘Tacitus (Hist. v, 7) alludes to this singular 


| fact, but in language so brief and ambiguous that no 
| light can be derived from his description: “‘ Black and 
| empty, they vanish as it were in ashes.” 


Josephus 
also, speaking of the conflagration of the plain, and 
the yet remaining tokens of the divine fire, remarks, 
‘““There are still to be seen ashes reproduced in the 
fruits, which indeed resemble edible fruits in color, but 
on being plucked with the hands are dissolved into 
smoke and ashes” (War, iv, 8,4). The supposed fruit 
has furnished many moralists with allusions; and also 
Milton, in whose infernal regions 
‘* A grove sprung up—laden with fair fruit— 

—_—_ greedily they plucked 

The fruitage, fair to sight, like that which grew 

Near that bituminous lake where Sodom flamed. 

This, more delusive, not the touch, but taste 

Deceived. They, fondly thinking to allay 

Their appetite with gust, instead of fruit 

Chewed bitter ashes, which the offended taste 

With spattering noise rejected.” 

Some travellers, unable to discover this singular pro- 
duction, have considered it merely as a figure of speech, 
depicting the deceitful nature of all vicious enjoy- 
ments; but Kitto (Phys. Hist. of Palest. p. ceexe sq.) 
adduces the definite testimony of many modern tray- 
ellers to show that these allusions are based upon 
truth, especially the statements of Seetzen (in Zach’s 
Monatl. Corresp. xviii, 442) and Burckhardt (Syria, p. 
392), whose accounts of the fruit of the Oshcir (prob. 
Asclepias gigantea) remarkably coincide with the an- 
cient descriptions. This plant is figured and de 


Apple of Sodom (Aselepias Gi, aitea). 


scribed by Prosper Alpinus under the name Beid el- 
Ossar (Hist. Nat. Aogypte, Lugd. Bat. 1735, pt. i, 43). 
See also Irby and Mangles (7vavels, ch. viii). Has- 
selquist, however, finds the ‘apples of Sodom” in the 
Solanum Sodomeum, which he identifies with the Sola- 
num melongena, or mad-apple, growing in great abund- 
ance in the plain of the Jordan (ese, p.151). But 
Dr. Robinson thinks the other the most probable plant. 
His description of it is as follows: ‘‘ We saw here [on 
the shore of the Dead Sea] several trees of the kind, 
the trunks of which were 6 or 8 inches in diameter, and 
the whole height from 10 to 15 feet. It has a grayish, 
cork-like bark, with long oval leaves, and in its gen- 
eral appearance and character it might be taken for 
a gigantic perennial species of the milk-weed or silk- 
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weed found in the northern parts of the American 
states. Its leaves and flowers are very similar to 
those of the latter plant, and when broken off it in 
like manner discharges copiously a milky fluid. The 
fruit greatly resembles externally a large smooth ap- 
ple or orange, hanging in clusters of three or four to- 
gether, and when ripe is of a yellow color. It was 
now fair and delicious to the eye, and soft to the 
touch; but on being pressed or struck it explodes 
with a puff, like a bladder or puff-ball, leaving in the 
hand only the shreds of the thin rind and a few fibres. 
It is, indeed, filled chiefly with air like a bladder, 
which gives it the round form; while in the centre a 
small slender pod runs through it from the stem, and 
is connected by thin filaments with the rind. The 
pod contains a small quantity of fine silk with seeds, 
precisely like the pod of the silk-weed, though very 
much smaller, being indeed scarcely the tenth part as 
large. The Arabs collect the silk and twist it into 
matches for their guns, preferring it to the common 
match, because it requires no sulphur to render it 
combustible. In the accounts of Tacitus and Jose- 
phus, after a due allowance for the marvellous in all 
popular reports, I find nothing which does not apply 
almost literally to the fruit of the Osher, as we saw it. 
It must be plucked and handled with great care in 
order to preserve it from bursting. We attempted to 
carry some of the boughs and fruit with us to Jerusa- 
lem, but without success. Hasselquist’s apples of 
Sodom (the fruit of the Solanum melongena) are much 
smaller than those of the Osher, and when ripe are full 
of small black grains. There is here, however, no- 
thing like explosion, nothing like ‘smoke and ashes,’ 
except occasionally, as the same naturalist remarks, 
‘when the fruit is punctured by en insect (Tenthredo), 
which converts the whole of the inside into dust, leav- 
ing nothing but the rind entire, without any loss of 
color.’ We saw the Solanum and the Osher growing 
side by side; the former presenting nothing remark- 
able in its appearance, and being found in other parts 
of the country, while the latter immediately arrested 
our attention by its singular accordance with the an- 
cient story, and is, moreover, peculiar in Palestine to 
the shores of the Dead Sea” (Bib. Researches, ii, 236 
sq.; comp. Wilson, Bible Lands, i, 8sq.). See Sopom. 

It should be observed that the Bible speaks only 
of the ‘“‘vinr of Sodom,” and that metaphorically 
(Deut. xxxii, 32), as a synonym of a poisonous berry. 
See Hemtiock. 

Appleton, Jesse, D.D., president of Bowdoin 
College, was born at New Ipswich, New Hampshire, 
Noy. 17, 1772, and was graduated at Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1792. Having spent two years in teaching at 
Dover and Amherst, he studied theology under Dr. 
Lathrop, of West Springfield, and in February, 1797, 
was ordained pastor at Hampton, New Hampshire. 
His religious sentiments at this period were Arminian. 
By his faithful, affectionate services he was very much 
endeared to his people. At his suggestion the Pis- 
cataqua Evangelical Magazine was published, to which 
he contributed valuable essays, with the signature of 
Leighton. In 1807 he was chosen president of Bow- 
doin College, in which office he served faithfully until 
his death, Noy. 12, 1819. In health he was sometimes 
anxious, in a high degree, in regard to the college; 
but in his sickness he said, in cheerful confidence, 
“God has taken care of the college, and God will take 
care oft.” Among his last expressions were heard the 
words, “‘ Glory to God in the highest! the whole earth 
shall be filled with his glory.” Jn 1820 a volume of his 
addresses was published, with a sketch of his character, 
by Rey. Dr. Nichols, of Portland. In 1822 his lectures 
and occasional sermons were published, with a memoir, 
by Rev. B. Tappan. These and other writings are 
collected in “‘The Works of Jesse Appleton, D.D.,” with 
memoir (Andover, 1836, 2 vols. 8vo),— Bibi. Reposi- 
tory, Jan. 1836, p.19; Sprague, Annals, ii, 382, 
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Appleton, Nathaniel, D.D., an eminent Con- 
gregational minister, was born at Ipswich, Mass., Dec. 
9, 1693, graduated at Harvard in 1712, ordained at 
Cambridge in 1717, in which year he was also elected 
a fellow of Harvard, which 54 years afterward confer- 
red upon him the second degree it had ever granted 
of Doctor of Divinity, Increase Mather, 80 years be- 
fore, being the first admitted to that honor. - He took 
a colleague in 1783, and died in 1784. He published a 
number of occasional sermons.—Sprague, Annals, i, 
301, 

Approbation or nooks, the act by which books 
were recommended or declared harmless by persons 
authorized to judge of them. The Council of Trent 
(sess. 4) forbids, on penalty of excommunication, the 
publication of books without the approbation of the 
bishop of the diocese. In England the right of appro- 
bation formerly belonged to those who were appointed 
to grant licenses and imprimaturs. By an act of 
Charles II, long since expired, books were subjected 
to a licenser in England, and the practice itself ceased 
with the introduction of the principles of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. See INDEX. 

Appropriation, in the canon law, is the setting 
apart of an ecclesiastical benefice to the peculiar and. 
permanent use of some religious body. Appropria- 
tions sprung originally from the monastic orders, who 
purchased all the advowsons within their reach, and 
then appropriated the larger proportion of the pro- 
ceeds of such benefices to the use of their own cor- 
porations, which they contended were not only insti- 
tutions for pious purposes, but religious bodies; leav- 
ing the small remainder for the support of the incum- 
bent. The appropriations now annexed to bishoprics, 
prebends, etc., in England, had all of them the above 
origin, if traced to their source; and at one period 
similar appropriations were made to religious houses, 
nunneries, and certain military orders, which were re- 
garded as spiritual corporations.—Blackstone, vol. i. 

Apries. See Hopwra. 

Apron stands in one passage of the Auth. Vers. 
for the Heb. man (chagorah’, a girdle, as usually), 
the fig-leaf bands which our first parents made to hide 
their shame (Gen. iii, 7); also for the Greek otpurty- 
Stoyv (Acts xix, 12), a term borrowed from the Lat. 
semicinctium, i. e. half-girdle or belt covering half the 
person, an article of apparel worn by artisans and 
servants. See Attire; NAPKIN. 


Apse or Apsis (alic, Lat. absis, prob. for dic, 
a juncture or vaulted arch), is a term used by ecclesi- 
astical writers to designate (1.) that part of the in- 
terior of ancient churches where the bishop and clergy 
had their seats. The form of the apsis was,hemi- 
spherical, and it consisted of two parts: one, the choir 
or presbytery ; the other, the sanctuary. The choir 
always terminated toward the east in a semicircle, 
round which were the seats of the clergy, having in 
the middle the throne of the bishop or superior, which | 
was raised above the others. The term came into 
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use in the 8th century to denote the deepest recess 
behind the altar in the Eastern Churches. (2.) It 
was also commonly used for the bishop’s throne, call- 
ed apsis gradata, being raised by means of steps. (3.) 
The word at other times denotes the case in which 
the relics of saints were kept, which was round or 
arched at the top, and commonly placed on the altar: 
it was usually of wood, sometimes also of gold and sil- 
ver, and occasionally beautifully sculptured. (4.) In 
later church architecture, it is used to denote any 
semicircular or polygonal termination of the choir, or 
other portion of a church.—Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bk. 
viii, ch. iii; Lenoir, Architect. Monast. (Paris, 1852). 


Apthorp, East, D.D., a minister of the Church 


of England, was born at Boston in 1733, died in Eng- | 


land in 1816. Having been educated at Cambridge, 
he was settled as missionary at Cambridge, Mass. in 
1761. Four years after he returned to England, and 
was appointed to the vicarage of Croydon, afterward 
receiving high dignities in the Church, and even an 
offer of the bishopric of Kildare. About 1793 he re- 
tired to Cambridge, where he spent the remaining 
years of his life. Dr. Apthorp published a Letter on 
the Prevalence of Christianity before its civil Establish- 
ment, with Observations on a late History of the Decline 
of the Roman Empire (Lond. 1778); Discourses on 
Prophecy (2 vols. 1786); and several other writings, 
chiefly sermons, which show him to have been a man 
of vigorous intellect and sound scholarship.—Sprague, 
Annals, v, 174; Gentleman’s Magazine, 1816. 
Aquarii, a sect of the third century, so called 
because they refused to offer any thing but water 


at the Eucharist, and pretended to consecrate with | ing 1 Cor., Aquila and his wife were still in Ephesus 
Also in Africa the name was given to | 


water only. 
some who, during times of persecution, forbore to 
use wine at the Eucharist in the morning, lest the 
smell should discover them. Epiphanius calls them 
Encratites, and Theodoret (De fab. her. i, 20) Tatian- 
ates. —Epiphanius, Hereses, xlvi; Bingham, Orig. 
Heel. DK. XV, ch. i, §) 7. 

Aquaviva, CLaupio, the fourth general of the 
Jesuits, was born Sept. 14, 1543, joined the Jesuits in 
1568, and was elected, in 1581, their general. The 
order considerably gained, under his administration, in 
influence and extension. He wrote Epistole X VJ, and 
Industrie ad curandos anime morbos (Ven. 1606). He 
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also ordered and superintended the compilation of the | 


“ratio studiorum” and the ‘‘directorium exercitorum 
St. Ignatii,”” which haye ever since been regarded as 
standard works of the order. See JEsurrs. 
Ag/uila (Axcidac, for Lat. aquila, an eagle, see 
Simon. Onomast. O. T. p. 588 sq.), a Jew with whom 


Paul met on his first visit to Corinth; a native of | 


Pontus, and by occupation a tent-maker (Acts xviii). 
Wolf, Cure, on Acts xviii, 2, shows the name not to 
have any Hebrew origin, and to have been adopted as a 
Latin name, like Paulus by Saul. He is there described 
as a Pontian by birth (Hlovrucde rp yévec), from the 
connection of which description with the fact that we 
find more than one Pontius Aquila in the Pontian gens 
at Rome in the days of the Republic (see Cic. ad Fam. 
x, 83; Suet. Cas. 78), it has been imagined that he 
may have been a freedman of a Pontius Aquila, and 
that his being a Pontian by birth may haye been 
merely an inference from his name. 
that this is a point on which Luke could hardly be ig- 
norant, Aquila, the translator of the O. T. into Greek, 
was also a native of Pontus. At the time when Paul 
found Aquila at Corinth, he had fled, with his wife 
Priscilla, from Rome, in consequence of an order of 
Claudius commanding all Jews to leave Rome (Suet. 
Claud. 25—‘‘ Judeos impulsore Chresto assidue tu- 
multuantes Roma expulit :” see CLAupius). He be- 
came acquainted with Paul, and they abode together, 
and wrought at their common trade of making the 
Cilician tent or hair-cloth. See Pavut. This decree 
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was made, not by the senate, but the emperor (A.D. 
50 or 51), and lasted only during his life, if even so 
long. Comp. Neander, Planting and Training, i, 231; 
Lardner, Testimonies of Heathen Authors, ch. viii. 
Whether Aquila and Priscilla were at that time con- 
verts to the Christian faith cannot be positively de- 
termined; Luke’s expression, ‘‘came unto them” 
(wpoc)\Oev adroic), Acts xviii, 2, rather implies that 


| Paul sought their society on grounds of friendship 


than for the purpose of persuading them to embrace 
Christianity. On the other hand, if we suppose that 
they were already Christians, Paul’s “joining himself 
to them” is highly probable; while, if they were still 
adherents to Judaism, they would have been less dis- 
posed than even unconverted Gentiles to form an in- 
timacy with the apostle. Butif Aquila had been con- 
verted before his first meeting with Paul, the word 
padyrne, ‘‘ disciple,” would hardly have been omitted. 
At all events, they had embraced Christianity before 
Paul left Corinth ; for on his departure from Corinth, 
a year and six months after, Priscilla and Aquila ac- 
companied him to Ephesus on his way to Syria. There 
they remained; and when Apollos came to Ephesus, 
who ‘‘knew only the baptism of John,” they ‘ in- 
structed him in the way of God more perfectly” (Acts 
xviii, 25, 26). From that time they appear to have 
been zealous promoters of the Christian cause in that 
city (1 Cor. xvi, 19). Paul styles them his ‘“‘ helpers 
in Christ Jesus,” and intimates that they had exposed 
themselves to imminent danger on his account (‘‘ who 


|have for my life laid down their own necks,” Rom. 


xvi, 3, 4), though of the time and place of this trans- 
action we have no information. At the time of writ- 
(1 Cor. xvi, 19); but in Rom. xvi, 3 sq., we find them 
again at Rome, and their house a place of assembly 
for the Christians. Some years after they appear to 


| have returned to Ephesus, for Paul sends salutations 
'to them during his second imprisonment at Rome (2 


Tim. iv, 19), as being with Timothy. Their occupa- 
tion as tent-makers probably rendered it necessary for 
them to keep a number of workmen constantly resi- 
dent in their family, and to these (to such of them, at 
least, as had embraced the Christian faith) may refer 
the remarkable expression, ‘‘ the church that is in their 
house,” rijv Kar oikoy airéy éxc\noiay (see Biscoe, 
quoted in Lardner’s Credibility, ii, 11). Origen’s ex- 
planation of these words is very similar (Un Ep. ad 
Rom. Comment. x; Opera, vii, 431, Berol. 1837). 
Neander suggests that, as Aquila would require ex- 


| tensive premises for his manufactory, he perhaps set 


| (Martyrol. Roman.). 


apart one room for the use of a section of the Church 
in whatever place he fixed his residence, and that, as 
his superior Christian knowledge and piety qualified 
him for the cflice of a ‘‘ teacher” (Ci.odokaXoc), he gave 
religious instruction to this small assembly. The 
salutations to individuals which fol/ow the expression 
in Rom. xvi, 5, show that they were not referred to in 
it, and are quite inconsistent with the supposition that 
the whole Church met in Aquila’s house. Nor is it 
probable that the collective body of Christians in 
Zome or elsewhere would alter their place of meeting 


/on Aquila’s return (see Neander, Gesch. d. Chr. Rel. 


u. Kirche, I, ii, 402, 503; comp. Justini Martyris 
Opera, Append. ii, p. 586, Par. 1742). Tradition re- 
ports that he and his wife were beheaded. The Greek 
Church call Aquila bishop and apostle, and honor him 
on July 12 (Menalog. Gree. ii, 185). The festival of 
Aquila and Priscilla is placed in the Roman Calendar, 
where he is denoted bishop of Heraclea, on July 8 
See PRIscILLA. 

Aquila, author of a Greek version of the O. T., 
was originally a heathen, born at Sinope, a city of 
Pontus. Having seen the professors of the Christian 
religion work many miracles, he became a convert to 
it, probably on the same ground with Simon Magus. 
Refusing to quit the practice of magic and judicial as- 
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trology, he was excommunicated by the Christians, 
on which he went over to the Jewish relizion, became 
a proselyte, and was circumcised, Being admitted 
into the school of Rabbi Akiba, he made such great 
proficiency in Jewish learning that he was deemed well 
qualified to make a new translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures into Greek, to take the place of the Sep- 
tuagint. This version he made so strictly literal that 
Jerome said it was a good dictionary to give the genu- 
ine meaning of the Hebrew words. He finished and 
published his work in the twelfth year of the reign of 
Adrian, A.D. 128. He afterward revised and pub- 
lished another edition of it. It appears from Irenzxus, 
iii, 24, that the Ebionites used the translation of Aqui- 
la in order to support their Judaizing tenets. ‘The 
remains of this translation haye been edited by Mont- 
faucon and others in the ‘‘Hexapla’’ of Origen.— 
Clarke, Succession of Sac. Lit. i, 44; Cave, Hist. Lit. 
ann. 128; Smith, Dict. of Biog.s.v. See VERSIONS. 


Aquila, Caspar, one of the Reformers, was born 
at Augsburg, Aug. 17, 1488. After the ordinary clas- 
sical training of the gymnasium of his native city, he 
spent his early manhood in travel and study, chiefly in 
Italy and Switzerland. After a brief stay as pastor in 
Berne, and in 1514 in Leipzic, in 1515 he became chap- 
lain to Franz von Sickingen. In 1516 he became pas- 
tor at Jenga, near Augsburg, and soon after married, 
and openly professed Lutheranism. Arrested by or- 
der of the bishop of Augsburg (Stadion), he was con- 
demned to death, but during his imprisonment (at Dil- 
lingen, 1519-20) the queen of Hungary interceded for 
him, and he was released, but banished. He went at 
once to Wittenberg, and became A.M. of the Univer- 
sity in 1521. Vor two years he was tutor to Sickin- 
gen’s children. In 1524 he became tutor in Hebrew 
at Wittenberg, and was employed by Luther to aid in 
the translation of the Bible. In 1527 he became pas- 
tor at Saalfeldt. In 1547 he wrote violently against 
the Interim (q, v.), and a price was set upon his head 
by Charles V He died Nov. 12, 1560. His life was 
written by Avenarius, Lebensbeschreib. Aquilu’s (Mei- 
uingen,1719, 8vo); Schlege, Leben A quila’s (Leipz. 1773, 
4to); and by Gensler, Vita Aguile (Jena, 1816), who 
enumerates twenty writings of his—Herzog, Real-En- 
cyllopidie, s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, i, 942. 


Aquileia, a town in Italy 15 miles northeast of 
Venice, formerly so important in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters as to be called a second Rome. (I.) The bishops 
of Aquileia assumed the patriarchal dignity from the 
5th century, and the title was granted by Pope Ho- 
norius I simply to save the appearance of supremacy. 
Serenas, patriarch of Aquileia in the time of Pope 
Gregory IT, renounced the schism; upon which that 
pope, while he refused to give him the title of patri- 
arch, permitted him (A.D. 729) to act as metropolitan 
over the empire of the Lombards; but the patriarchs 
of Aquileia continued to hold that title, which was soon 
recognised by the court of Rome, The patriarchs of 
Aquileia had metropolitan authority over the states 
of Venice, Istria, and the neighboring provinces; and 
their diocese was of large extent, including besides a 
great part of Friuli, Carniola, Goritz, and part of Ca- 
rinthia and Styria. As a great part of the diocese 
was in the states of Austria, the queen of Hungary 
claimed the right of nominating alternately with Ven- 
ice; and such disputes arose from the circumstance 
that in 1751 the patriarchate was suppressed, and the 
two archbishoprics of Udine and Goritz erected in its 
stead. The church, which was the cathedral, is ded- 
icated in the name ofthe Assumption. See De Rubeis, 
Monumenta Ecclesiw A quilejensis (1740, fol.). : 

(I1.) Several counctxs or synods were held at Aqui- 
leia: in 381, against Palladius and Secundianus, the 
Arian bishops (Labbe, ii, 978); in 556, against the 5th 
Gcumenical council; in 698, on the ‘‘ Three Chapter” 
question (q. v.); at the same time the schism from 
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Rome was ended (Labbe, vi); in 791, by Paulinus the 
metropolitan, fourteen canons were published ; in 1184, 
against incendiaries and sacrilegious persons (Labbe, 
x); in 1409, by the antipope Gregory XII, who here 
excommunicated his rivals Benedict and Alexander V 
(Labbe, ii, 2012).—Landon, Manual of Councils; Smith, 
Tables of Church Hist. 

Aquinas, Sr. Tuomas, called the Angelical Doc- 
tor, the most conspicuous of the theological philoso- 
phers of the Middle Age, was born at Aquino, in the 
kingdom of Naples, in 1224 or 1226, of a noble family. 
(In Roman Catholic writers, and generally on the con- 

inent of Europe, his name ayypears as St. Thomas; 
but as the name Aquinas is more commonly used by 
English writers, we place this article under that title.) 
His parents sent him, when only five years old, to be 
educated in the monastery of Monte Cassino. In 
1241 he took the habit of the Dominicans in the mon- 
astery of the order at Naples without the knowledge 
of his parents. ‘‘His mother, distressed by this act, 
set out in search of him, seized him on the road, and 
had him closely confined in the castle of Rocca-sicca. 
Here he entirely devoted himself to the study of Holy 
Scripture, and neither tears, nor entreaties, nor threats 
could persuade him to renounce the step he had taken, 
In this state of confinement he was kept for two years, 
when he escaped through a window and fled to Naples, 
and thence to Rome. In 1244 he went to Cologne, 
and placed himself under Albert the Great, whom he 
followed to Paris, and finished his studies under him. 
In 1248 he taught philosophy, the Holy Scriptures, 
and the Master of the Sentences at Cologne; in 1252 
he taught at Paris, and in 1255 was made Doctor of 
Theology in that university, on the same day with 
Bonaventura.’’ He subsequently taught in most of 
the Italian universities, and at last took up his abode 
at Naples, where he received a pension from King 
Charles, and spent the remainder of his life in teach- 
ing; entirely indifferent about worldly cares and hon- 
ors, he declined many ecclesiastical dignities, and, 
among others, the archbishopric of Naples, which was 
offered to him by Clement IV. “As rector of the uni- 
versity, during a very active life, and often travelling, 
he wrote in twenty years the greater part of his works, 
which treat of a vast variety of subjects. It is said 
of him that he could dictate compositions on different 
subjects at the same time. It characterizes his theo- 
logical speculations that he read daily some edifying 
books, for, as he expressed it, we should take care that 
nothing one-sided arise in our speculations. He used 
to begin his lectures and writings with prayer; and 
when in any inquiry he could find no solution, he 
would fall on his knees and pray for illumination. 
While the originality and deep philosophy of his lec- 
tures brought a great multitude of hearers to him at 
Paris and Naples, his sermons were so simple that the 
most uneducated could understand them. King Louis 
TX of France used to ask his advice in affairs of state. 
On one occasion he invited him against his will to 
dinner, when he was occupied with a very difficult in- 
quiry. During the meal he became quite abstracted, 
and all at once cried out, ‘Now at last I have found 
it!’ His prior reminded him that he was seated at 
the king’s table; but the king immediately allowed 
a secretary to come and write down his thoughts. 
Aquinas was distinguished among the schoolmen for 
clearness of development, and the harmony between 
his thoughts and their expression” (Neander, Hist. of 
Dogmas, ii, 543). ‘*In the year 1274 Pope Gregory 
X called him to attend the Council of Lyons, in order 
that he might read to the assembly the book which he 
had composed, at the command of Pope Urban, against 
the claims of the Greek Church; but he was taken ill 
and died on the way, near Terracina, March 7, 1274. 
He was canonized in 1323 by John XXII, and the 
rank of fifth Docror or Tap CHuRCH was assigned 
to him. His writings at once assumed, and haye con- _ 
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tinued to maintain, an immense authority; the popes 
have repeatedly declared his works to be perfect, with- 
out any error (Landon, Eccl. Dict. i, 475). 

Of his theological writings, the most famous is his 
“Summa Theologi«’’ (best ed. Antwerp, 1675, 3 vols. 
Ato), which is still a favorite authority in the Catholic 
Church. The Swnma Theologie is one of the grandest 
attempts at a complete science of theology ever planned 
by a human intellect; and, as such, it deserves here a 
brief analysis, which we give from Hardwick (Ch. Hist. 
of the Middle Age, 1853, 8vo). The Summa is divided 
into three great parts: (1) the Natural, (2) the Moral, 
(8) the Sacramental. In the first of these the writer 
ascertains the nature and the limits of theology, which 
he esteems a proper science, based upon a supernatu- 
ral revelation, the contents of which, though far tran- 
scending all the powers of human thought, are, when 
communicated, subjects for devout inquiry, and ad- 
mit of argumentative defence. Accordingly, the writ- 
er next discusses the existence and the attributes of 
God, endeavoring to elucidate the nature of his will, 
his providence, the ground of his predestination, and 
the constitution of the blessed Trinity in unity—a 
doctrine which, although he deems it incapable of & 
priort demonstration, finds an echo and a counterpart 
in man. Descending from the cause to the effects, 
he analyzes the constituent parts of the creation, an- 
gels, the material world, and men, enlarging more es- 
pecially upon the functions of the human soul, its close 
relation to the body, and the state of both before the 
fall. The second part is subdivided into the Prima 
Secunde and the Secunda Secundez. The former car- 
ries on the general subject, viewing men no longer 
from the heavenly, but the earthly side, as moral and 
responsible agents gifted with a vast complexity of 
passions, sentiments, and faculties. The way in which 
these powers would naturally operate, if acting by 
themselves, is first considered, and the author then 
proceeds to show how they are modified by supernat- 
ural agencies or coexistent gifts of grace. This leads 
him to compare the state or position of mankind in 
reference to the systems (or economies) in grace and 
nature, and, as the immediate consequence, to treat 
of our original righteousness, free-will, original sin, 
justification, and the original rules of life. In the 
Secunda Secundz, the several virtues are discussed 
in turn, as they exist under the operation of divine 
grace, or that of nature only. They are seven in 
number. ‘Three of them are ‘theological,’ or super- 
naturally infused and nourished—viz., faith, hope, 
and love—while the remainder are the four cardinal 
virtues of justice, prudence, fortitude, and temperance, 
and are “ethical,” or purely human. The discussion 
of these virtues forms an admirable work on Christian 
morals. The third part of the Summa is devoted to 
an exposition of the mysteries of the Incarnation, and 
the efficacy of the sacraments—a class of topics which, 
according to the principles of all the medieval writ- 
ers, are essentially akin. Aquinas traces every su- 
pernatural influence to the Person of the Word made 
flesh, who, by the union of our nature with the God- 
head, has become the Reconstructor of humanity and 
the Dispenser of new life. This life, together with 
the aliment by which it is sustained, descends to man 
through certain outward media, or the sacramental 
ordinances of the church; their number being seven, 
viz., Baptism, Confirmation, the Eucharist, Penitence, 
Orders, Matrimony, and Extreme Unction. In the 
last division of the work, which develops ‘‘the com- 
plex philosophy of expiation, under the representations 
ofit contained in the doctrines and ritual of the Church 
of Rome,”’ and in which the Aristotelian philosophy 
is made to justify all the traditional teachings of that 
church, we find the grounds of the mighty influence 
of Aquinas in determining the scientific form of cer- 
tain doctrines which afterward threatened to obtain 
complete ascendency in all the Western churches. 
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But with all the learning, the piety, and the dialectic 
skill of Aquinas, he did not avoid the puerilities of the 
so-called scholastic spirit. Some of the questions treat- 
ed in the Summa are trifling, others scandalous; e. g. 
Quare Christus non assumpsit femineum sexum, and oth- 
ers even worse. 

The following summary of the doctrines of Aquinas 
is chiefly condensed from Neander, History of Doymas, 
vol. ii. (1) As to the necessity of revelation, Aquinas 
inferred it from the super-terrestrial destiny of man, 
which goes beyond the limits of human reason. He 
denied any contradiction between philosophical and 
theological truth; the truths of natural reason cannot 
be at variance with those given by revelation, since 
God is also the author of reason. What opposes rea- 
son cannot proceed from God. If we admit such a 
contradiction, it would follow that something false 
might be the object of faith, which would be an ab- 
surdity. In his inquiries respecting the relation of 
faith to knowledge, he says: A faith of authority 
resting on human opinion is the weakest of all things ; 
but it is otherwise with divine revelation. Yet the- 
ology makes use of human reason, not, indeed, to prove 
the truths of revelation, but to deduce other truths 
from it. As other sciences obtain their principles from 
other sources, and then draw inferences from them, so 
theology proceeds from those which are made known 
by a higher light. But since grace does not nullify 
nature, but perfects it, and as the natural inclinations 
of the will serve the divine principle of the Christian 
life, so also will reason serve the truths of faith. (2) 
As to the knowledge of God, he asserts that it is, in a 
certain confused manner, implanted in all men (subd 
quadam confusione est nobis naturaliter insertum). Since 
man is so created that he finds in God his highest good, 
so, in striving after happiness, striving after God is at 
the foundation; but all men do not attain to this con- 
sciousness. The fool can say in his heart that there 
is no God. (3) In anthropology, Aquinas held that 
man was created with pure natural powers, which, 
from their very destiny, turned toward God, and thus 
man acquired the grace of justitia originalis. This is 
the Romish doctrine of superadded grace, as necessary 
to the original perfection of human nature. <As to 
original sin, he combated the view of the Traducians, 
according to which sin was transferred by propagation, 
for this would not explain the participation in guilt. 
Mankind must be regarded as an ethical person, and 
so far Adam’s sin was the sin of allmen, In original 
sin Aquinas recognized two elements, one privative, 
the other positive. The first was the loss of the har- 
mony of original righteousness ; the second consisted 
in an inordinata dispositio, a discordance which took 
place between reason and sensuousness, and in a lan- 
guor nature. Ee maintained, in opposition to the doc- 
trine of the Immaculate Conception, that the Virgin 
Mary was not without original sin, inasmuch as she, 
as well as other mortals, needed redemption and salya- 
tion through Christ (Summa, p. 111, q. 27, art.1). () 
As to redemption, he could see proof of its relative, 
but not of its absolute necessity. Since redemption 
proceeded from the free will of God, it suflices to prove 
that this method was not impossible, and that it was 
suitable. Supposing that man had been redeemed by 
an angel, his perfect restoration could not haye been 
effected, for man would have remained dependent on a 
creature. The visible appearance of God was neces- 
sary, in order that man might be led from the visible 
to the knowledge and love of the invisible. Setting 
out from the contemplation of the divine Omnipotence, 
other possible modes of redemption might be imag- 
ined, but this method must have ever been the most 
suitable. On the other hand, if regard be had to 
man’s stand-point, no other method was possible than 
that which was chosen by God, since man by himself 
alone could render no satisfaction. If the relations to 
God and man are combined, it must be allowed that 
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another method of redemption was possible, but none 
so suitable as this. The union of God with man inust 
give man the strongest assurance of attaining the 
highest happiness, which consists in immediate union 
with God. But, since redemption has been effected, 
men have acquired a new consciousness of the dignity 
of their nature. In these ends Aquinas found the im- 
portance of the work of redemption. As he here joins 
his own ideas with those of Anselm, he agrees also 
with him in the opinion that the satisfaction rendered 
by Christ furnished what was requisite from its in- 
trinsic worth. Like Anselm, he proceeds on the prin- 
ciple that for an injury something must be given which 
the injured party would value as high as, or higher 
than what had been lost by the injury. Christ’s sat- 
isfaction is not only sufficiens, but superabundans. 
Aquinas was perhaps the first to raise the question 
“afterward so earnestly discussed in the Calvinistic 
and Arminian controversies of the 17th century—the 
question, namely, whether Christ did not earn for the 
heliever a title to eternal life, as of freedom from con- 
demnation to eternal death. Aquinas answers this 
question in the affirmative, and makes the technical 
distinction between the satisfuction which Christ made 
by his sufferings to justice, and the merit of his obe- 
dience to the law, by virtue of which the redeemed are 
entitled to the rewards of eternity. In other words, 
we find in the theory of Aquinas an anticipation of 
the later distinction between the ‘active’ and ‘passive’ 
righteousness of Christ’? (Shedd, History of Doctrines, 
ii, 310). If we find elsewhere the various instrumen- 
talities of grace scattered, such as the offices of Law- 
giver, Priest, and King, all these are united in Christ, 
the fountain of all grace. He is the Mediator between 
God and men, as far as he communicates what is di- 
vine to them, intercedes for them, and makes satisfac- 
tion for their sins. Christ is the mystical head of the 
members which belong to him, inasmuch as what he 
has done is for their benefit (wnio mystica). (5) As to 
justification, the Schoolmen, after Augustin, conceived 
of it not as objective, but a subjective sanctification, of 
which faith is the instrument, and which is realized in 
love. Aquinas thought the infusio gratic justificantis 
(infusion of justifying grace) necessary for the forgive- 
ness of sins on the part of God, and allowed successive 
steps in justification: first of all the communication 
of grace—then the tendency of the free will to God— 
then that by which it departs from sin, and upon this 
the forgiveness of sins. He thus confounds, to a cer- 
tain extent, justification with sanctification, as all the 
later Romanists do. In the act of faith is contained 
the admission that man is made righteous by the re- 
demption of Christ. As to the relation of faith to justi- 
fication, he admitted it, but vitiated it by adopting the 
scholastic distinction between condignum and congruum, 
or merit from desert and merit from fitness. This 
distinction is thus defined by Aquinas, with his usual 
acuteness and clearness: ‘‘ A meritorious work of man 
may be considered in two aspects; first, as proceeding 
from the free will of man, and, secondly, as proceeding 
from the grace of the Holy Spirit. If it be considered 
from the first point of view, there can be in it no merit 
of condignity or absolute desert, because of the inequal- 
ity between man and God, whereby it is impossible for 
the creature to bring the Creator under absolute obli- 
gation. But if it be considered from the second point 
of view as proceeding from the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, the work of man may have the merit of con- 
gruity or fitness, because it is fitting that God should 
reward his own grace as a thing excellent in itself” 
(Shedd, History ef Doctrines, ii, 330). (6) As to the 
sacraments, he taught that they are the necessary 
media of the application of Christ’s merits to men. 
He endeavors to prove the necessity of the seven sac- 
raments on the principle that the whole life should be 
consecrated to God’s grace; its gradual development 
from birth to death was surrounded by the sacraments. 
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(i) The birth of the spiritual life takes place in bap- 
tism; (ii) the growth to maturity is through confirm- 
ation; (iii) the nourishment of the spiritual life is 
through the Lord’s Supper. If man were bodily and 
spiritually sound throughout, he needs nothing more ; 
but for the healing of his sickly state he requires (iv) 
penance ; (v) the promotion of his recovery by certain 
means is signified by extreme unction.. (7) As to the 
future state of man, he goes into details on the resur- 
rection body. According to quest. 81 (Swmma, pt. iii), 
those who are raised from the dead will be in the etas 
juvenilis, que inter decrementum et incrementum im- 
stituitur. The difference of sexes will continue to ex- 
ist, but without sensual appetites. All the organs of 
sense will still be active, with the exception of the 
sense of taste. It is however possible that even the 
latter may be rendered more perfect, and fitted for ad- 
equate functions and enjoyments. Hair and nails are 
one of the ornaments of man, and are therefore quite 
as necessary as blood and other fluids. The resurrec- 
tion bodies will be exceedingly fine, and be delivered 
from the heavy weight which is now so burdensome to 
them; nevertheless they will be tangible, as the Lody 
of Christ could be touched after his resurrection. But 
this is true only in reference to the bodies of the 
blessed. The bodies of the damned are ugly and de- 
formed; they are incorruptible, but capable of suffer- 
ing, which is not the case with the bodies of the saints’’ 
(Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, § 204). 

The scholastic philosophy reached its culmination in 
Aquinas. He rendered real service to the Aristotelian 
philosophy by the pains he took to effect a translation 
of the works in which it was contained, and by his 
commentaries on them. He was a Realist, inasmuch 
as he maintained that the ideas of things after the pat- 
tern of which the world was made pre-existed eternal- 
ly in the Divine mind (although not independent of 
God), and regarded them as the proper objects of 
knowledge, and as the forms which determine the na- 
ture and properties of all things. This system he en- 
deavored to place on a firmer basis by extending the 
theory of thought propounded by Aristotle, to which 
he superadded some ideas of the system of Plato and 
of the Alexandrians. With this is connected his ex- 
planation of the conceptions of matter and form, as 
elements of compound substances, as also his explana- 
tion of the principle of individuation. The rational 
soul, the nature of which he discusses after Aristotle’s 
system, is the substantial form of man, immaterial 
and indestructible. The aim of Aquinas, as a Chris- 
tian philosopher, was to prove the reasonableness of 
Christianity, which he attempted to accomplish by 
showing, Ist, that it contains a portion of truth; 2d, 
that it falls under the cognizance of reason; and, 3d, 
that it contains nothing contradictory to reason. In 
connection with the latter argument he starts from the 
assumption that the truths of reason are essentially 
one with Divine truth, because rcason is derived from 
God. Philosophy consists, according to him, in sci- 
ence searching for truth with the instrument of human 
reason; but he maintains that it was necessary for 
the salvation of man that Divine revelation should 
disclose to him certain things transcending the grasp 
of human reason. He regarded theology, therefore, 
as the offspring of the union of philosophy and relig- 
ion (Tennemann, JZist. of Philosophy). 

The Dominican monks, especially, naturally proud 
of their greatest doctor, have always maintained Thom- 
ism, as the doctrines of Aquinas have been named. 
The Franciscans, on the other hand, have always op- 
posed Thomism; one of their greatest doctors, Bona- 
ventura (q. v., doctor seraphicus, + 1274), opposed Aqui- 
nas on mystical grounds, and Duns Scotus (q. v., 
doctor subtilis, + 1308) on dialectical grounds: they 
were enrolled in solid body against it. The Thomists 
were Aristotelians, generally Realists; followed Au- 
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conception, and held that the sacraments convey 
grace physically. The Scotists were Nominalists, 
were opposed to Augustine’s doctrines of grace and 
predestination, maintained the immaculate conception, 
and held that the sacraments produce grace as moral 
causes, not as physical. The Roman see naturally in- 
clined to fayor the doctrines of the Scotists, but the 
prestig2 of Aquinas was so great that the Thomists, to 
a great extent, ruled the theology of the church up to 
the time of the controversy between the Molinists (q. 
v.) and the Jansenists, when the views of the Scotists 
substantially prevailed. 

The collected writings of St. Thomas fill twenty- 
three folio volumes. The following is the list of them, 
as given by Cave: 1. Exxpositio in Aristotelis libros, ete. 
(Venice, 1496) :—2. Comment. in 4 lib. Sent. P. Lombardi 
(Basle, 1492; and often):—3. Questiones disputate, 10, 
de Potentia Dei; 16, Dz Malo, etc. ; 29, De Veritate: 
—4. Questiones Quodlibetice 12 (Cologne, 1471, 1491, 
etc.) :—5. Summa Catholice fidet contr Gentiles (Rome, 
1476; Venice, 148), fol., with notes by Fran. de Syl- 
vestris; Lyons, 1566, fol., with comm. by Franciscus 
Ferrariensis, Paris, 1642, 2 vols. fol.) :—S. Exxpositio in 
lth, B. Doonysii de divinis Nominibus :—7. Summa Theo- 
logie (Cologne, 1604; Douai, 1614; Antwerp, 1624; 
Paris, 1638; Bologna, with comm. of Cajetan, 1514; 
with that of Caponus, Cajetan, and Javellus, Venice, 
1596, 5 vols. fol.):—38. Expositio in Lib. B. Jobi:—9. 
Erposit-o in 51mam Psalmorum Davidis (Lyons, 1520, 
8vo):—10. Lxpositio in Canticum Canticorum (1545, 
8vo; Paris, 1634,4to):—11. Erpositioin Esatam Proph. : 
—12. Expositio in Jeremiam Proph. (Lyons, 1531, 8vo) : 
—13. Lxpositio in Threnos Jeremie (attributed by some 
to Thomas, an Englishman). The last three publish- 
ed tozether in fol. at Venice in 1527 :—14. Lxpositio in 
Evang. S. Johannis:—15. Catena Aurea in 4 Evang. 
(Lyons, 1530, 8vo; Antwerp, 1578) :—16. Exepositio in 
Pauli Epistolas (Basle, 1475; with comm. of Cajetan, 
Bologna, 1481, fol.) :—17. Sermones (Rome, 1571, 8vo): 
—18. Opuscula 73. Of these, many are doubtful. All 
the above were collected and published at Rome, 1568 
and 1570, in 17 vols.; Venice, 1587 and 1594; Douai, 
1608; Antwerp, 1612; Paris, 1634, 1655, 1660, in 23 
vols. In some of the later of these editions another 
vol, was added, containing, 19. Comment. in Genesim: 
—20. Comment. in Lib, Maccad.:—21. Comment. in 
omnes Epistolas Canonicus :—22. Comment. in A pocalyp- 
sen :—23. Comment. in Danielem Proph. :—24. Comment. 
in Bethii libros de Consolatione Philosophie. The chief 
part of the six works last mentioned are, according to 
Cave, to be attributed to Thomas Anglus (Cave, //ist. 
Lit. ii, 308, cited by Landon, ii, 477). The best edition 
of the works of Aquinas is the editio Venett altcra, con- 
taining his life by Echard, and commentaries by Ru- 
beis (28 vols. 4to, Venet. 1775). Of his most important 
work, the Summ Theologiv, many editions have been 
printed. His Catena Aurea, translated into English, 
was published at Oxford, 1845 (7 parts 8vo). The 
best recent books on Aquinas are Werner, Thomas von 
Aqu'no (Ratisbon, 1858-69, 3 vols.); Kling, Descrip‘io 
Sunme T. Aquinatis (Bonn, 1846); Rietter, Moral d. 
heil'gen Thomas (Munich, 1858, 2 vols.) ; Goudin, Philos. 
gusta Thome dogmata (Par. 1861); Jourdain, Le Philos. 
de St. Thomas @ Aquin (Par. 1858, 2 vols.) ; Hampden, 
Life of Thomas Aquinas (Lond. 1848). See also Hau- 
reau, Philos. Scolast. vol. ii, cap. xx; Neander,Ch. Hist. 
iv, 421; Mozley, On Predestinatim, p. 260 sq.; Tenne- 
mann, Mimual Hist. Phil. § 266; Cave, Hist. Lit. anno 
1255; Neander, Hist. of Dogmas, ii, 542 et al.; Hagen- 
bach, Hist. of Doctr.; Shedd, //st. of Doctr. ; Herzog, 
Real-Lncykl. xvi, 60 ; Dupin, Zccl. Writers, cent. xiii. 

Aquino, Pui1e oF, a learned rabbin, whose real 
name was Mardochai. He was born at Carpentras ; 
but, on his expressing a desire to embrace Christianity, 
he found it necessary to leave France, and went to 
Naples, and was baptized at Aquino, whence his name, 
He died at Paris in 1650, where he had been made roy- 
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al professor of Hebrew at the College de France. He 
assisted Le Jay in his Polyglot, and published Dictio- 
narium Heb. Chald. Talm. Rabbinicum (Paris, 1629, fol.) ; 
Radices Lingue Sancte (Paris, 1620, 16mo); Rabbinical 
Comm. on the Pentateuch and Psalms (Latin; Paris, 
1620, 4to) ; with other works of less importance, and 
several still in MS., among them a version of the N. T. 
in Hebrew, with notes. His son Louis translated into 
Latin the Comm. of Levi Ben Gerson on Job and Esther 
(Par. 1622, 4to).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, ii, 946. 
Ar (Heb. id. 3 i. gq. “2, a city; Sept.”Ao [v. r. 
"Ho in Num. xxi, 15], Deut. ii, 29; fully Ar-Moab, 
Num. xxi, 28; Isa. xv, 1; also city of Moab, Num. 
xxii, 36; prob. also for Moabitis or the whole coun- 
try, Deut. ii, 9, 18), the capital city of the Moabites 
(Num. xxi, 28; Deut. ii, 9, 18, 29), near (south of) the 
river Arnon (Deut. ii, 18, 24; Num. xxi, 13-15). It 
appears to have been burnt by King Sihon (Num. xxi, 
28), and Isaiah, in describing the future calamities of 
the Moabites, says, ‘‘ In the night Ar of Moab is laid 
waste and brought to silence” (Isa. xv, 1). In his 
comment on this passage, Jerome states that in his 
youth there was a great earthquake, by which Ar was 
destroyed in the night-time. This he evidently re- 
gards as a fulfilment of the prediction, which, how- 
ever, had probably some less remote reference. Lat- 
terly the name of the city was Grecized Areopolis 
CAgsdroXtc, q. d. ‘city of Mars”). It was an epis- 
copal city of the Third Palestine (Reland, Palest. p. 
577 sq.). According to Theodoret (Comment. in Isa, 
XV, XxXix), it was sometimes called Ariel. This city 
was also called Rabbah or Rabbath, and, to distinguish 
it from Rabbath of Ammon, Labbath-Moab. Ptolemy 
calls it Rabmathon; Steph. Byzantinus, Rabathmoma ; 
and Abulfeda (Tab. Syr. p. 90), Rabbath, and also 
Mab, Hengstenberg (Bileam, p. 236) thinks it is the 
modern Mehalet cl-Haj, near the Arnon (Burckhardt, 
ili, 636); but it is usually identified with the site that 
still bears the name of /abba, visited and described 
by Seetzen, Burckhardt, Legh, Macmichael, and Irby 
and Mangles. It is about 17 miles east of the Dead 
Sea, 10 miles south of the Arnon (Mojeb), and about 
the same distance north of Kerak (Robinson, [e- 
searches, ii, 569). The ruins of Rabbah are situated 
on a low hill, which commands the whole plain. They 
present nothing of interest except two old Roman 
temples and some tanks. Irby and Mangles (Letters, 
p- 457) remark, with surprise, that the whole circuit 
of the town does not seem to have exceeded a mile. 
Burckhardt says, ‘ half an hour in circuit,” and that 
no trace of walls could be found; but it is obvious 
from the descriptions that the city whose ruins they 
saw was a comparatively modern town, less important 
and extensive than the ancient metropolis of Moab 
(Syria, p. 374, 3877),.—Kitto, s.v. See Moan. 


A’ra (Heb. Ara’, 88, perhaps lion; Sept. ’Aod), 
the last named of the three sons of Jether of the tribe 
of Asher (1 Chron. viii, 88); apparently the same with 
the ULLA whose three sons are named in the ensuing 
verse. B.C. ante 1017. 


A’rab (Heb. Arab’, 298, ambush; Sept. "Eoe8 
v. r. Afpéj), a city in the mountains of Judah, men- 
tioned in connection with Golon and Dumah (Josh. 
xv, 52), whence probably the Gentile Arbirr (2 Sam. 
xxiii, 35). According to Jerome (Onomast. s. v. Ereb) 
it lay south of Daroma, and was then called Hremitty- 
tha (Buseb. UoéguwSa). Schwarz (Palest. p. 105) says 
it is the village a/-Arab, situated on a mountain four 
English miles south-east of Hebron ; but other author- 
ities make no mention of such a place, and the asso- 
ciated names require a locality rather to the west of 
Hebron (Keil, Comment. on Josh. in loc.), possibly the 
ruined site e/-Z7adb at the foot of a hill south-west of 
Dura (Robinson, Researches, iii, 5). See JupAu 


Arab. See Raven. 
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Araba (Apava, prob. for Arabah), a city mention- 
ed by Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. s. v.) as ly- 
ing near Diocwsarea (now Sefurieh), apparently the 
same mentioned by Josephus (Life, 51, where the text 
now has T'aBapa instead of “AoaBa, by a conjecture 
of Reland, Palast. p. 1021; see Robinson, new ed. of 
Researches, iii, 83) as lying 20 stadia from Sogane ; 
now the village Avrabeh, about four hours north of 
Nazareth (Schultz, in Ritter, Lrdk. xvi, 768), contain- 
ing Jewish graves, with other remains of antiquity 
(Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 287). 

Ar’abah (Heb. Arabah’, 352, desert ; Sept. 
pgnoc, also dBaroc, dmepoc, and yi dubaoa, but in 
Josh. xviii, 18, BarddoaBa; Auth. Vers. elsewhere 
‘‘plain’”’), the name of a region or tract and of a town. 

1. This word, with the article (32920, the Arabah), 
is applied directly (Deut. i, 1; ii, 8; iii, 17; iv, 49; 
Josh. iii, 16; xii, 1, 3; 2 Kings xiv, 25; Am. vi, 14) 
as the proper name of the great valley in its whole 
extent lying between the Dead Sea and the gulf of 
Akabah. Indeed it may be said to reach, with a par- 
tial interruption, or rather contraction, from Banias, at 
the foot of Mount Hermon, to the Red Sea. It thus 
includes toward the north the lake of Tiberias; and 
the Arboth (plains) of Jericho and Moab form parts of 
it. The surface of the Arabah proper is said to be al- 
most uninterruptedly a frightful desert. The north- 
ern continuation is watered by the Jordan, which, 
during its course, expands into the lakes el-Huleh and 
Tiberias, and is at length lost in the bitter waters of 
the Dead Sea; this latter occupying the middle point 
of the great valley nearly equidistant from its two ex- 
tremities. The Scriptures distinctly connect the Ara- 
bah with the Red Sea and Elath; the Dead Sea itself 
is called the sea of the Arabah. In the Auth. Vers. 
it is rendered ‘‘ plain.” The Greek name of this tract 
was Ai\wy, Aulon, described by Eusebius (Onomast. 
s. vy.) as extending from Lebanon to the desert of 
Paran. Abulfeda speaks of it under the name el- 
Ghor, and says correctly that it stretches between the 
lake of Tiberias and Ailah or Akabah (Zab. Syr. p. 
oon): 
plied to the northern part, from the lake of Tiberias to 
an offset or line of cliffs just south of the Dead Sea; 
while the southern part, quite to the Red Sea, is call- 
ed Wady e-Arabah, the ancient Hebiew name. The 
extension of this valley to the Dead Sea appears to have 
been unknown to ancient geographers, and in modern 
times was first discovered by Burckhardt (Travels im 
Syria, p. 441; Robinson’s Palest. ii, 594-600). The 
importance of this great medial valley to the topog- 
raphy and natural features of Palestine (q. v.), as 
well as in the history of the Exode (q. v.), requires a 
full discussion of its peculiar designation and charac- 
teristics. See ToroGRAPHIcAL TERMS. 

I. Name.—t. If the derivation of Gesenius (Thes. 
p. 1066) is to be accepted, the fundamental meaning of 
the term is “‘ arid” or ‘‘ waste,” and thence ‘ sterile,” 
and in accordance with this idea it is employed in va- 
rious poetical parts of Scripture to designate generally 
a barren, uninhabitable district, ‘‘a desolation, a dry 
land, and a desert, a land wherein no man dwelleth, 
neither doth any son of man pass thereby” (Jer. li, 
43; see a striking remark in Martineau, p. 395; and, 
among other passages, Job xxiv, 5; xxxix, 6; Isa. 
XXxiii, 9; xxxy,1). See Desert. 

2. But within this general signification it is plain, 
from even a casual examination of the topographical 
records in the earlier books of the Bible, that the word 
has also a more special and local force. In these 
cases it is found with the definite article (M2920, ha- 
Arabah), “the Arabah,” and is also so mentioned as 
clearly to refer to some spot or district familiar to the 
then inhabitants of Palestine. This district, although 
nowhere expressly so defined in the Bible, and al- 
though the peculiar force of the word ‘“ Arabah” ap- 
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pears to have been disregarded by even the earliest 
commentators and interpreters of the Sacred Books, 
has within our own times been identified with the 
deep-sunken valley or trench which forms the most 
striking among the many striking natural features of 
Palestine, and which extends with great uniformity 
of formation from the slopes of Hermon to the Elani- 
tic Gulf of the Red Sea; the most remarkable depres- 
sion known to exist on the surface of the globe (Hum- 
boldt, Cosmos, i, 150, ed. Bohn; also p, 301). Through 
the northern portion of this extraordinary fissure the 
Jordan rushes through the lakes of Huleh and Gen- 
nesareth down its tortuous couse to the deep chasm 
of the Dead Sea. ‘This portion, about 150 miles in 
length, is known among the Arabs by the name of e/- 
Ghor (the depression), an appellation which it has 
borne certainly since the days of Abulfeda. The 
southern boundary of the Ghor has been fixed by Rob- 
inson to be the wall of cliffs which crosses the valley 
about 10 miles south of the Dead Sea. Down to the 
foot of these cliffs the Ghor extends; from their sum- 
mits, southward to the gulf of Akabah, the valley 
changes its name, or, it would be more accurate to 
say, retains its old name of Wady el-Arabah. 

Looking to the indications of the Sacred Text, there 
can be no doubt that in the times of the conquest and 
the monarchy the name ‘“‘ Arabah” was applied to the 
valley in the entire length of both its southern and 
northern portions. Thus in Deut. i, 1, probably, and 
in Deut. ii, 8, certainly (Auth. Vers. ‘ plain” in both 
cases), the allusion is to the southern portion, while 
the other passages in which the name occurs point 
with certainty—now that the identification has been 
suggested—to the northern portion. In Deut. iii, 17; 
iv, 49; Josh. iii, 16; xi, 2;-xii, 3; and 2 Kings xiv, 
25, both the Dead Sea and the sea of Cinneroth (Gen- 
nesareth) are named in close connection with the Ara- 
bah. The allusions in Deut. xi, 30; Josh. viii, 14; 
il, 1; xvili, 18; 2 Sam. ii, 29; iv, 7; 2 Kings xxv, 
4; Jer. xxxix, 4; lii, 7, become at once intelligible 
when the meaning of the Arabah is known, however 
puzzling they may have been to former commenta- 
tors. In Josh. xi, 16, and xii, 8, the Arabah takes 
its place with ‘‘ the mountain,” ‘the lowland” plains 
of Philistia and Esdraclon, ‘‘the south” and ‘the 
valley” of Ccele-Syria, as one of the great natural di- 
visions of the conquered country. See PLA. 

3. But farther, the word is found in the plural and 
without the article (MIB, Arboth), always in con- 
nection with either Jericho or Moab, and therefore 
doubtless denoting the portion of the Arabah near 
Jericho; in the former case on the west, and in the 
latter on the east side of the Jordan; the Arboth- 
Moab being always distinguished from the Sedeh-Moab 
—the bare and burnt-up soil of the sunken valley 
from the cultivated pasture or corn-fields of the downs 
on the upper level—with all the precision which 
would naturally follow from the essential difference 
of the two spots. (See Num. xxii, 1; xxvi, 3, 63; 
xxui, 12; xxxiii, 48-50; xxxv,1; xxxvi, 13; Deut. 
KSSLy, 8s slosh iv, 13): sy tO i 32 2 osm 
xv, 28; xvii, 16; 2 Kings xxv, 5; Jer. xxxix, 5; 
lii, 8.) See Jericno. 

4, The word Arabah does not appear in the Bible 
until the book of Numbers. In the allusions to the 
valley of the Jordan in Gen. xiii, 10, etc., the curious 
term Ciccar is employed. This word and the other 
words used in reference to the Jordan valley, as well 
as the peculiarities and topography of that region — 
in fact, of the whole of the Ghor—will be more appro- 
priately considered under the word JorDAN. At 
present our attention may be confined to the southern 
division, to that portion of this singular valley which 
has from the most remote date borne, as it still con- 
tinues to bear, the name of ‘‘Arabah.” See Cuam- 
PAIGN. Fora map of the region, see Exopx, 

Il. Description.—The direction of the Ghor is nearly 
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due north and south. The Arabah, however, slightly 
changes its direction to about N.N.E. and S.S.W. 
(Robinson, i, 240). But it preserves the straightness 
of its course, and the general character of the region 
is not dissimilar to that of the Ghor (Irby, p. 134) 
except that the soil is more sandy, and that, from 
the absence of the central river and the absolutely 
desert character of the highland on its western side 
(owing to which the wadys bring down no fertilizing 
streams in summer, and nothing but raging torrents 
in winter), there are very few of those lines and ‘‘cir- 
cles” of verdure which form so great a relief to the 
torrid climate of the Ghor. The whole length of the 
Avabah proper, from the cliffs south of the Dead Sea 
to the head of the gulf of Akabah, appears to be rath- 
er more than 100 miles (Kiepert’s Jfap). In breadth 
it varies. North of Petra—that is, about 60 miles 
from the gulf of Akabah—it is at its widest, being per- 
haps from 10 to 12 miles across; but it contracts grad- 
ually to the south till at the gulf the opening to the 
sea is but 4, or, according to some travellers, 2 miles 
wide (Robinson, i, 240; Martineau, p. 392). 

The mountains which form the walls of this vast 
valley or trench are the legitimate successors of those 
which shut in the Ghor, only in every way grander 
and more desert-like. On the west are the long hor- 
izontal lines of the limestone ranges of the Tih, ‘‘al- 
ways faithful to their tabular outline and blanched 
desolation” (Stanley, p. 7; and see Laborde, p. 262), 
mounting up from the valley by huge steps with level 
barren tracts on the top of each (Robinson, ii, 508), 
and crowned by the vast plateau of the ‘‘ Wilderness 
of the Wanderings.” This western wall ranges in 
height from 1500 to 1800 feet above the floor of the 
Arabah (Robinson, i, 240), and through it break in the 
wadys and passes from the desert above—unimpor- 
tant toward the south, but farther north larger and of a 
more permanent character. The chief of these wadys 
is the W. el-Jerafeh, which emerges about sixty miles 
from Akabah, and leads its waters, when any are 
flowing, into the W. el-Jeib (Robinson, ii, 500, 508), 
and through it to the marshy ground under the cliffs 
south of the Dead Sea. Two principal passes occur 
in this range. First, the very steep and difficult 
ascent close to the Akabah, by which the road of the 
Mecca pilgrims between the Akabah and Suez mounts 
from the valley to the level of the plateau of the Tih. 
It bears apparently no other name than en-Nukb, 
“ the Pass” (Robinson, i, 257). The second—es-Sufah 
~—has a more direct connection with the Bible history, 
being probably that at which the Israelites were re- 
pulsed by the Canaanites (Deut. i, 44; Num. xiv, 43- 
45). It is on the road from Petra to Hebron, above 
Ain el-Weibeh, and is not, like the former, from the 
Arabah to the plateau, but from the plateau itself to a 
higher level 1000 feet above it. See the descriptions 
of Robinson (ii, 587), Lindsay (ii, 46), Stanley (p. 113). 
The eastern wall is formed by the granite and basaltic 
(Schubert, in Ritter, Lrdk. xiv, 1015) mountains of 
Edom, which are in every respect a contrast to the 
range opposite to them. At the base are low hills 
of limestone and argillaceous rock like promontories 
jutting into the sea, in some places thickly strewed 
with blocks of porphyry; then the lofty masses of 
dark porphyry constituting the body of the mountain ; 
above these sandstone broken into irregular ridges and 
grotesque groups or cliffs, and farther back and high- 
er than all long elevated ridges of limestone without 
precipices (Robinson, ii, 505, 551; Laborde, p. 209, 
210, 262; Lindsay, ii, 43), rising to a height of 2000 
to 2300 feet, and in Mount Hor reaching an elevation 
of not less than 5000 feet (Ritter, Zrdk. xiv, 1139, 1140). 
Unlike the sterile and desolate ranges of the Tih, 
these mountains are covered with vegetation, in many 
parts extensively cultivated and yielding good crops ; 
abounding in ‘the fatness of the earth” and the ‘‘plen- 
ty of corn and wine” which were promised to the fore- 
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father of the Edomites as a compensation for the loss of 
his birthright (Robinson, ii, 552; Laborde, p. 203, 263). 
In these mountains there is a plateau of great eleva- 
tion, from which again rise the mountains—or rather 
the downs (Stanley, p.87)—of es-Sherah. Though this 
district is now deserted, yet the ruins of towns and 
villages with which it abounds show that at one time it 
must have been densely inhabited (Burckhardt, p. 435, 
436). The numerous wadys which at once drain and 
give access to the interior of these mountains are in 
strong contrast with those on the west, partaking of 
the fertile character of the mountains from which they 
descend. In almost all cases they contain streams 
which, although in the heat of summer small, and los- 
ing themselves in their own beds or in the sand of the 
Arabah “‘in a few paces” after they forsake the shad- 
ow of their native’ ravines (Laborde, p. 141), are yet 
sufficient to keep alive a certain amount of vegetation, 
rushes, tamarisks, palms, and even oleanders, lilies, 
and anemones, while they form the resort of the nu- 
merous tribes of the children of Esau, who still ‘‘ dwell 
(Stanley, p. 87; Laborde, p. 141; Martineau, p. 396) in 
Mount Seir, which is Edom” (Gen. xxxvi, 8). The 
most important of these wadys are the W. Ithm and 
the W. Abt Kusheibeh. The former enters the moun- 
tains close above Akabah, and leads by the back of 
the range to Petra, and thence by Shobek and Tu- 
fileh to the country east of the Dead Sea. Traces of 
a Roman road exist along this route (Laborde, p. 203; 
Robinson, ii, 161); by it Laborde returned from Petra, 
and there can be little doubt that it was the route by 
which the Israelites took their leave of the Arabah 
when they went to ‘‘compass the land of Edom” 
(Num. xxi, 4). The second, the W. Abt Kusheibeh, 
is the most direct access from the Arabah to Petra, 
and is that up which Laborde and Stanley appear to 
have gone to the city. Besides these are Wady Tu- 
bal, in which the traveller from the south gains his 
first glimpse of the red sandstone of Edom, and W. 
Ghirundel, not to be confounded with those of the 
same name north of Petra and west of Sinai. 

To Dr. Robinson is due the credit of haying first 
ascertained the spot which forms at once the southern 
limit of the Ghor and the northern limit of the Ara- 
bah. This boundary is the line of chalk cliffs which 
sweep across the valley at about six miles below the 
south-west corner of the Dead Sea. They are from 50 
to 150 feet in height; the Ghor ends with the marshy 
ground at their feet, and level with their tops the Ara- 
bah begins (Robinson, ii, 494, 498, 501). Thus the 
cliffs act as a retaining wall or buttress supporting the 
higher level of the Arabah, and the whole forms what 
in geological language might be called a ‘ fault” in 
the floor of the great valley. Through this wall 
breaks in the embouchure of the great main drain of 
the Arabah—the Wady el-Jeib—in itself a very large 
and deep water-course, which collects and transmits to 
their outlet at this point the torrents which the nu- 
merous wadys from both sides of the Arabah pour 
along it in the winter season (Robinson, ii, 497, 500, 
507). The farthest point south to which this drainage 
is known to reach is the southern Wady Ghirundel 
(Robinson, ii, 508), which debouches from the eastern 
mountains about 40 miles from Akabah and 60 from 
the cliffs just spoken of. The Wady el-Jeib also forms 
the most direct road for penetrating into the valley 
from the north. On its west bank, and crossed by the 
road from Wady Musa (Petra) to Hebron, are the 
springs of Ain el-Weibeh, maintained by Robinson to 
be Kadesh (Res. ii, 582; but see Stanley, p. 94). Of 
the substructure of the floor of the Arabah very little 
isknown. In his progress southward along the Wady 
el-Jeib, which is, during part of its course, over 100 
feet in depth, Dr. Robinson (i, 498) notes that the 
sides are ‘‘of chalky earth or marl,” but beyond this 
there is no information, The surface is dreary and 
desolate in the extreme. According to Dr. Robinson 
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(ii, 502), ‘A lone shrub of the ghidah is almost the 
only trace of vegetation.” This was at the ascent from 
the Wady el-Jeib to the floor of the great valley itself. 
Farther south, near Aln el- Weibeh, it is a rolling grav- 
elly desert, with round naked hills of considerable ele- 
vation (ii, 580). At Wady Ghuirundel it is ‘‘an expanse 
of shifting sands, broken by innumerable undulations 
and low hills” (Burckhardt, p.442), and ‘‘countersected 
by a hundred water-courses” (Stanley, p. 87). The 
southern portion has a considerable general slope from 
east to west quite apart from the undulations of the 
surface (Stanley, p. 85), a slope which extends as far 
north as Petra (Ritter, xiv, 1097). Nor is the heat less 
terrible than the desolation, and travellers, almost 
without exception, bear testimony to the difficulties 
of journeying in a region where the sirocco appears to 
blow almost without intermission (Ritter, xiv, 1016; 
Burckh. p. 444; Martineau, p. 394; Robinson, ii, 505). 
However, in spite of this heat and desolation, there is a 
certain amount of vegetation, even in the open Ara- 
bah, in the dryest parts of the year. Schubert in 
March found the Arta (Calligonum com.), the Anthia 
variegata, and the Coloquinta (Ritter, xiv, 1014), also 
tamarisk-bushes (¢arfa) lying thick in a torrent bed (p. 
1016); and on Stanley’s road ‘‘the shrubs at times had 
almost the appearance of a jungle,” though it is true 
that they were so thin as to disappear when the 
‘waste of sand” was overlooked from an elevation 
(p. 85; and see Robinson, i, 240, 258). See ARABIA. 

It is not surprising that after the discovery by 
Burckhardt in 1812 of the prolongation of the Jordan 
valley -in the Arabah, it should have been assumed 
that this had in former times formed the outlet for the 
Jordan to the Red Sea. Lately, however, the levels 
of the Jordan and the Dead Sea have been taken, im- 
perfectly, but still with sufficient accuracy to disprove 
the possibility of such a theory ; and in addition there 
is the universal testimony of the Arabs that at least 
half of the district drains northward to the Dead Sea 
—a testimony fully confirmed by all the recorded ob- 
servations of the conformation of the ground. A se- 
ries of accurate levels from the Akabah to the Dead 
Sea, up the Arabah, are necessary before the question 
can be set at rest, but in the mean time the following 
may be taken as an approximation to the real state of 
the case. (See the profiles on Petermann’s Jap.) 

(1.) The waters of the Red Sea and of the Mediter- 
ranean are very nearly at one level. See Deap SH. 

(2.) The depression of the surface of the Sea of 
Galilee is 652 feet, and of the Dead Sea 1316 feet, be- 
low the level of the Mediterranean, and therefore of 
the Red Sea. Therefore the waters of the Jordan can 
never in historical times have flowed into the gulf of 
Akabah, even if the formation of the ground between 
the Dead Sea and the gulf would admit of it. But, 

(3.) All testimony goes to show that the drainage 
of the northern portion of the Arabah is toward the 
Dead Sea, and therefore that the land rises southward 
from the latter. Also that the south portion drains to 
the gulf, and therefore that the land rises northward 
from the gulf to some point between it and the Dead 
Sea. The water-shed is said by the Arabs to be a long 
ridge of hills running across the valley at two anda half 
days, or say forty miles, from Akabah (Stanley, p. 85), 
and it is probable that this is not far wrong. By M. de 
Bertou it is fixed as opposite the entrance to the Wady 
Talh, apparently the same spot.—Smith, s. v. 

2. A city of Benjamin (Josh. xviii, 18), elsewhere 
(Josh. xv, 61; xviii, 22) called more fully Beru-ARra- 
BAH (q. V.). 

Arabatti’né (1 Mace. v, 3). See ACRABATTINE. 

Ara’bia (Heb. Arad’, 293, 2 Chron. ix, 14; Isa. 
xxi, 13; Jer. xxv, 24; Ezek. xxvii, 21; “Avaia, Gal. 
i, 17; iv, 23; also 2 Esdr. xv, 29; 1 Mace. >HI 
Mace. xii, 11), the name of an extensive region occu- 
pying the south-western extremity of Asia, haying on 
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the west the Isthmus of Suez and the Red Sea (called 
from it the Arabian Gulf), which separate it from 
Africa; on the south the Indian Ocean; and on the 
east the Persian Gulf and the Euphrates. The boun- 
dary to the north has never been well defined, for in 
that direction it spreads out into interminable deserts, 
which meet those of Palestine and Syria on the west, 
and those of Jrak-Arabi (i, e. Babylonia) and Meso- 
potamia on the east; and hence some geographers in- 
clude that entire wilderness in Arabia, The form of 
the peninsula is that of a trapezoid, whose superficial 
area is estimated at four times the extent of Franco. 
It is one of the few countries ef the south where the 
descendants of the aborizinul inhabitants have neither 
been extirpated nor expelled by northern invaders. 
They have not only retained possession of their an- 
cestral homes, but have sent forth colonies to all the 
adjacent regions, and even to more distant lands, both 
in Africa and Asia (Ritter, rdkunde, ii, 172). 

With the history of no country save that of Pales- 
tine are there connected so many hallowed and im- 
pressive associations as with that of Arabia. Here 
lived and suffered the holy patriarch Job; here Moses, 
‘when a stranger and a shepherd,” saw the burning, 
unconsuming bush; here Elijah found shelter from 
the rage of persecution; here was the scene of all the 
marvellous displays of Divine power and mercy that 
followed the deliverance of Israel from the Egyptian 
yoke, and accompanied their journeyings to the prom- 
ised land; and here Jehovah manifested himself in 
visible glory to his people. From the influence of 
these associations, combined with its proximity to 
Palestine, and the close affinity in blood, manners, 
and customs between the northern portion of its in- 
habitants and the Jews, Arabia is a region of peculiar 
interest to the student of the Bible; and it is chiefly 
in its relation to subjects of Bible study that we are 
now to consider it. See Asta. 

I. Names.—1. In early times the Hebrews included 
a part of what we call Arabia among the countries 
they vaguely designated as DIP, Ke’dem, ‘‘ the East,” 
the inhabitants being numbered among the Beney’- 
Ke’ dem, ‘‘ Sons of the East,” i.e. Orientals. But there 
is no evidence to show (as is asserted by Rosenmil- 
ler and some other Bible geographers) that these 
phrases are ever applied to the whole of the country 
known to us as Arabia. They appear to have been 
commonly used in speaking of those parts which lay 
due east of Palestine, or on the north-east and south- 
east ; though occasionally they do seem to point to 
tracts which lay indeed to the south and south-west 
of that country, but to the east and south-east of 
Egypt. Accordingly we find that whenever the ex- 
pression kedem has obviously a reference to Arabia, 
it invariably points to its northern division only. Thus 
in Gen, xxv, 6, Abraham is said to have sent away 
the sons of Hagar and Keturah to the E’rets-Ke’dem 
—Kedmah, i.e. the ‘‘ East country, eastward ;” and 
none of them, so far as we know, were located in pen- 
insular Arabia; for the story which represents Ish- - 
mael as settling at Mecca is an unsupported native 
tradition. The patriarch Job is described (Job i, 3) 
as ‘the greatest of all the men of the east,” and 
though opinions differ as to the precise locality of the 
land of Uz, all are agreed that it was in some part of 
Arabia, but certainly not in Arabia Felix. In the 
Book of Judges (vi, 3; vii, 12; viii, 10) among the 
allies of the Midianites and Amalekites (tribes of the 
north) are mentioned the ‘‘ Bene-Kedem,” which Jo- 
sephus translates by “ApaBac, the Arabs. In Isa. xi, 
14, the parallelism requires that by ‘‘ sons of the east” 
we understand the nomades of Desert Arabia, as cor- 
responding to the Philistines ‘‘on the west ;” and with 
these are conjoined the Edomites, Moabites, and Am- 
monites, who were all northern Arabians. The com- 
mand was given (Jer. xlix, 28) to the Babylonians 
“‘to smite the Bene-Kedem,” who are there classed 
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with the Kedarenes, descendants of Ishmael (comp. 

1 Kings iy, 30). In more modern times a name of 

similar import was applied to the Arabs generally; | 
they were called Saracens (Sharakiyun, i. e. Orient- | 
als), from the word shark, ‘‘the east,” whence also is 
derived the term sirocco, the east wind. The name 
of Saracens came into use in the West in a vague and 
undefined sense after the Roman conquest of Pales- 
tine, but does not seem to have been adopted as a 
general designation till about the eighth century. It 
is to be remarked here that though in Scripture Aedem 
most commonly denotes Northern Arabia, it is also 
used of countries farther east, e. g. of the native coun- 
try of Abraham (Isa. xli, 2; comp. Gen. xxix, 1), of 
Balaam (Num. xxiii, 7), and even of Cyrus (Isa. xlvi, 
11); and, therefore, though the Magi who came to 
Jerusalem (Matt. ii, 1) were amd dvarodwy, ‘from the 
east,” it does not thence follow that they were natives 
of Arabia. See Benn-Kuprm. 

2. We find the name 272, Arab’, first beginning 
to occur about the time of Solomon. It designated a 
portion of the country, an inhabitant being called 
Arabi, an Arabian (Isa. xiii, 20), or, in later Hebrew, 
“a>, Arbi’ (Neh. ii, 19), the plural of which was Ar- 
bim’ (2 Chron. xxi, 16), DYD"Y, or Arbiim’ (A"N7D7D, 
Arabians) (2 Chron. xvii, 11). In some places these 
names seem to be given to the nomadic tribes gener- 
ally (Isa. xiii, 20; Jer. iii, 2) and their country (Isa. 
xxi, 13). The kings of Arabia from whom Solomon 
(2 Chron. ix, 14) and Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xvii, 11) 
received gifts were probably Bedouin chiefs ; though 
in the place parallel to the former text (1 Kings x, 
15), instead of Arab we find A> or IAD, EL’ red, ren- 
dered in Jer. xxv, 20, 24, ‘‘mingled people,” but 
which Gesenius, following the Chaldee, understands 
to mean “foreign allies.” Itis to be remarked, how- 
ever, that in all the passages where the word Arab 
oceurs it designates only a small portion of the terri- 
tory known to us as Arabia. 


that traded with Tyre, mention is specially made of 
Arab (comp. Jer. xxv, 24). In 2 Chron. xxi, 16; 
xxii, 1; xxvi, 7; Neh. iv, 7, we find the Arabians 
classed with the Philistines, the Ethiopians (i. e. the 


Asiatic Cushites, of whom they are said to have been | 


neighbors), the Mehunim, the Ammonites, and Ash- 
dodites. At what period this name Arab was extend- 
ed to the whole region it is impossible to ascertain. 
From it the Greeks formed the word ’ApaBia, which 
occurs twice in the New Testament; in Gal. i, 17, in 


reference probably to the tract adjacent to Damascene | 


Syria, and in Gal. iv, 25, in reference to the peninsula 
of Mount Sinai. Among the strangers assembled at 
Jerusalem at the Pentecost there were “ApaBec, Arabs 
(Acts ii, 11), the singular being “Apaw. 

3. The modern name, Jezirat el-Arab, i. e. “the 
peninsula of the Arabs,” applies to the southern part 
of the region only. Another native appellation is 
Belad el-Arab, i. e. “ the land of the Arabs ;” the Per- 
sians and Turks call it Arabistan. Mr. Lane informs 
us that in Egypt the term Arad is now generally lim- 
ited to the Bedouins, or people of the desert; but for- 
merly it was used to designate the towns-people and 
villagers of Arabian origin, while those of the desert 
were called Aarab; the former now call themselves 
Oulid.el-Arab, or sons of the Arabs. 

II. Geography.—l. The early Greek geographers, 
such as Eratosthenes and Strabo, mention only two 
divisions of this vast region, Happy and Desert Arabia. 
But after the city of Petra, in Idumea, had become 
celebrated as the metropolis of a commercial people, 
the Nabathzans, it gave name to a third division, viz. 
Arabia Petrwa (improperly translated Stony Arabia) ; 
and this threefold division, which first occurs in the | 
geographer Ptolemy, who flourished in the second 
century, has obtained throughout Europe ever since. 


Thus, in the account | 
given by Ezekiel (xxvii, 21) of the Arabian tribes | 
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It is unknown, however, to native or other Eastern 
geographers, who reckon Arabia Deserta as chiefly be- 
longing to Syria and to Irak-Arabi, or Babylonia, while 
they include a great part of what we call Arabia Pe- 
trea in Egypt. 

a. ARABIA Fenix (in Gr. ApaBia 1 Etidaiuwy, the 
Arabia Eudemon of Pliny), i.e. Happy Arabia. The 
name has commonly been supposed to owe its origin 
to the variety and richness of the natural productions 
of this portion of the country, compared with those 
of the other two divisions. Some, however, regard 
the epithet ‘“ happy” as a translation of its Arabic 
name Yemen, which, though primarily denoting the 
land of the right hand, or south, also bears the second- 
ary sense of ‘happy, prosperous.” This part of 
Arabia lies between the Red Sea on the west and the 
Persian Gulf on the east, the boundary to the north be- 
ing an imaginary line drawn between their respective 
northern extremities, Akabah and Basra or Bussora. 
It thus embraces by far the greater portion of the 
country known to us as Arabia, which, however, is 
very much a terra incognita; for the accessible dis- 
tricts have been but imperfectly explored, and but 
little of the interior has been as yet visited by any 
European traveller. 

b. ARABIA DESERTA, called by the Greeks Pxnririe 
“Apafsia, or 9 "Epnpoc Apafia, and by the Arabs ZU- 
Badich, i. e. the Desert, This takes in that portion 
of the country which lies north of Arabia Felix, and 
is bounded on the north-east by the Euphrates, on the 
north-west by Syria, and on the west by Palestine and 
Arabia Petra. The Arabs divide this ‘great wil- 
derness” into three parts, so called from their prox- 
imity to the respective countries, viz. Badich esh-Shem 
(Syria), Badich el-Jeshirah (the peninsula, i. e. Ara- 
bia), and Badich el-Irdk (Babylonia). From this 
word Badieh comes the name of the nomadic tribes by 
whom it is traversed, viz. Bedawees (better known to 
us Ly the French corruption of Bedowins), who are not, 
however, confined to this portion of Arabia, but range 
throughout the entire region. So far as it has yet been 
explored, Desert Arabia appears to be one continuous, 
elevated, interminable steppe, occasionally intersected 
by ranges of hills. Sand and salt are the chief elements 
of the soil, which in many places is entirely bare, but 
elsewhere yields stinted and thorny shrubs or thinly- 
scattered saline plants. That part of the wilderness 
called £/-Hammad lies on the Syrian frontier, ex- 
tending from the Hauran to the Euphrates, and is one 
immense dead and dreary level, very scantily supplied 
with water, except near the banks of the river, where 
the fields are irrigated by wheels and other artificial 
contrivances. The sky in these deserts is generally 
cloudless, but the burning heat of the sun is moder- 
ated by cooling winds, which, however, raise fearful 
tempests of sand and dust. Here, too, as in other re- 
gions of the East, occasionally prevails the burning, 
suffocating south-east wind, called by the Arabs £/- 
Harir (the Hot), but more commonly Samim, and 
by the Turks Samyeli (both words meaning ‘the 
Poisonous’), the effects of which, however, have by 
This is 
probably ‘‘the east wind” and the ‘‘ wind from the 
desert”’ spoken of in Scripture. Another phenomenon, 
which is not peculiar, indeed, to Desert Arabia, but is 
seen there in greatest frequency aud perfection, is 
what the French call the mzrage, the delusive appear- 
ance of an expanse of water, created by the tremulous, 
undulatory movement of the vapors raised by the ex- 
cessive heat of a meridian sun. It is called in Arabic 
serab, and is no doubt the Hebrew sharab of Isa. xxxy, 
7, which our translators haye rendered “ the parched 
ground.” See MrraGce, 


c. ARABIA PeTR#&XA (Gr. Ilerpaia) appears to have 
derived its name from its chief town Petra (i. e. a 
rock), in Heb. Sela; although (as is remarked by 
Burckhardt) the epithet is also appropriate on account 
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of the rocky mountains and stony plains which com- 
pose its surface. It embraces all the north-western 
portion of the country ; being bounded on the east by 
Desert and Happy Arabia, on the north by Palestine 
and the Mediterranean, on the west by Egypt, and on 
the south by the Red Sea. This division of Arabia 
has been of late years visited by a great many travel- 
lers from Europe, and is consequently much better 
known than the other portions of the country. Con- 
fining ourselves at present to a general outline, we re- 
fer for details to the articles Srva1, Epom, Moas, ete. 
Beginning at the northern frontier, there meets the 
elevated plain of Belka, to the east of the Dead Sea, 
the district of Kerak (Kir), the ancient territory of the 


Moabites, their kinsmen of Ammon having settled to 
the north of this, in Arabia Deserta. The north bor- 
der of Moab was the brook Arnon, now the Wady-el- 
Mojeb ; to the south of Moab, separated from it by the 
Wady-el-Ashy, lay Mount Seir, the dominion of the 
Edomites, or Jdumea, reaching as far as to Elath on 
the Red Sea. The great valley which runs from the 
Dead Sea to that point consists, first, of El-Ghor, 
which is comparatively low, but gradually rises by a 
succession of limestone cliffs into the more elevated 
plain of El-Arabah above mentioned. ‘‘ We were 
now,” says Dr. Robinson (Biblical Researches, ii, 502), 
“upon the plain, or rather the rolling desert, of the 
Arabah; the surface was in general loose gravel and 
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stones, everywhere furrowed and torn with the beds 
of torrents. A more frightful desert it had hardly 
been our lot to behold. ‘he mountains beyond pre- 
sented a most uninviting and hideous aspect; preci- 
pices and naked conical peaks of chalky and grayelly 
formation rising one above another without a sign of 
life or vegetation.” This mountainous region is divided 
into two districts: that to the north is called Jebdl 
G. e. mountains, the Gebal of Psa. lxxxiii, 7); that 
to the south Lsh-Sherah, which has erroneously been 
supposed to be allied to the Hebrew ‘ Seir;” whereas 
the latter (written with a 3) means “hairy,” the for- 
mer denotes ‘‘a tract or region.” To the district of 
Esh-Sherah belongs Mount Hor, the burial-place of 
Aaron, towering above the Wady Mousa (valley of 
Moses), where are the celebrated ruins of Petra (the 
ancient capital of the Nabathao-Idumezans), brought 
to light by Seetzen and Burckhardt, and now familiar 
to English readers by the illustrations of Irby and 
Mangles, Laborde, ete. As for the mountainous tract 
immediately west of the Arabah, Dr. Robinson de- 
scribes it as a desert limestone region, full of precipi- 
tous ridges, through which no travelled road has ever 
passed. See ARABAH. To the west of Idumma ex- 
tends the ‘‘ great and terrible wilderness” of Et-Tih, 
i.e. “the Wandering,” so called from being the scene 
of the wanderings of the children of Israel. It con- 
sists of vast interminable plains, a hard gravelly soil, 
and irregular ridges of limestone hills. The researches 
of Robinson and Smith furnish new and important in- 
formation respecting the geography of this part of 
Arabia and the adjacent peninsula of Sinai. It ap- 
pears that the middle of this desert is occupied by 
a long central basin, extending from Jebel-et-Tih 
(i. e. the mountain of the wandering, a chain pretty 
far south) to the shores of the Mediterranean. This 
basin descends toward the north with a rapid slope, 
and is drained through all its length by Wady-el- 
Arish, which enters the sea near the place of the same 
name on the borders of Egypt. The soil of the Sina- 
itic peninsula is in general very unproductive, yield- 
ing only palm-trees, acacias, tamarisks (from which 
exudes the gum called manna), coloquintida, and 
dwarfish, thorny shrubs. Among the animals may 
be mentioned the mountain-goat (the beden of the 
Arabs), gazelles, leopards, a kind of marmot called 
waber, the sheeb, supposed by Col. Hamilton Smith to 
be a species of wild wolf-dog, etc.: of birds there are 
eagles, partridges, pigeons, the katta, a species of 
quail, etc. There are serpents, as in ancient times 
(Num. xxi, 4, 6), and travellers speak of a large lizard 
called dhob, common in the desert, but of unusually fre- 
quent occurrence here. The peninsula is inhabited 
by Bedouin Arabs, and its entire population was esti- 
mated by Burckhardt at not more than 4000 souls. 
Though this part of Arabia must ever be memorable 
as the scene of the journeying of the Israelites from 
Egypt to the Promised Land, yet very few of the 
spots mentioned in Scripture have been identified ;, nor 
after the lapse of so many centuries ought that to be 
occasion of surprise.—Kitto, s.v. See Exopr. 

2. Modern geographers find it more convenient to 
divide the country, agreeably to the natural features 
and the native nomenclature, into Arabia Proper, or 
Jezirat el-Arab, containing the whole peninsula as 
far as the limits of the northern deserts; Northern 
Arabia, or El-Badieh, bounded by the peninsula, the 
Euphrates, Syria, and the desert of Petra, constituting 
properly Arabia Deserta, or the great desert of Ara- 
bia; and Western Arabia, the desert of Petra and the 
peninsula of Sinai, or the country that has been called 
Arabia Petra, bounded by Egypt, Palestine, North- 
ern Arabia, and the Red Sea. (lor further geographi- 
cal details, see the Penny Cycloped. s. y.; M‘Culloch’s 
Gaz. s. v.; on Aden, see Wilson, Bible Lands, i, 9 sq.). 

(1.) Arabia Proper, or the Arabian peninsula, con- 
sists of high table-land, declining toward the north; 

ne 
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its most elevated portions being the chain of moun- 
tains running nearly parallel to the Red Sea, and the 
territory east of the southern part of this chain. The 
high land is encircled from Akabah to the head of 
the Persian Gulf by a belt of low littoral country ; on 
the west and south-west the mountains fall abruptly 
to this low region; on the opposite side of the penin- 
sula the fall is generally gradual. So far as the in- 
terior has been explored, it consists of mountainous 
and desert tracts, relieved by large districts under 
cultivation, well peopled, watered by wells and streams, 
and enjoying periodical rains. The water-shed, as the 
conformation of the country indicates, stretches from 
the high land of the Yemen to the Persian Gulf. 
From this descend the torrents that irrigate the west- 
ern provinces, while several considerable streams— 
there are no navigable rivers—reach the sea in the 
opposite direction: two of these traverse Oman; and 
another, the principal river of the peninsula, enters 
the Persian Gulf on the coast of El-Bahrein, and is 
known to traverse the inland province called Yema- 
meh. The geological formation is in part volcanic; 
and the mountains are basalt, schist, granite, as well 
as limestone, etc. ; the volcanic action being especial- 
ly observable about El-Medinah on the north-west, 
and in the districts bordering the Indian Ocean. The 
most fertile tracts are those on the south-west and 
south. The modern Yemen is especially productive, 
and at the same time, from its mountainous character, 
picturesque. The settled regions of the interior also 
appear to be more fertile than is generally believed to 
be the case; and the deserts afford pasturage after the 
rains. The principal products of the soil are date- 
palms, tamarind-trees, vines, fig-trees, tamarisks, aca- 
cias, the banana, etc., and a great variety of thorny 
shrubs, which, with others, afford pasture fcr the 
camels; the chief kinds of pulse and cereals (except 
oats), coffee, spices, drugs, gums and resins, cotton 
and sugar. Among the metallic and mineral prod- 
ucts are lead, iron, silver (in small quantities), sul- 
phur, the emerald, onyx, etc. The products mention- 
ed in the Bible as coming from Arabia will be found 
described under their respective heads. They seem 
to refer, in many instances, to merchandise of Ethio- 
pia and India, carried to Palestine by Arab and other 
traders. Gold, however, was perhaps found in small 
quantities in the beds of torrents (comp. Diod. Sic. 
ii, 933; iii, 45, 47); and the spices, incense, and pre- 
cious stones brought from Arabia (1 Kings x, 2, 10, 
15; 2 Chron. ix, 1, 9,14; Isa. 1x, 6; Jer. vi, 20; Ezek. 
Xxvii, 22) probably were the products of the southern 
provinces, still celebrated for spices, frankincense, am- 
bergris, etc., as well as for the onyx and other pre- 
cious stones. Among the more remarkable of the 
wild animals of Arabia, besides the usual domestic 
kinds, and, of course, the camel and the horse, for 
both of which it is famous, are the wild ass, the musk- 
deer, wild goat, wild sheep, several varieties of the 
antelope, the hare, monkeys (in the south, and espe- 
cially in the Yemen); the bear, leopard, wolf, jackal, 
hyena, fox; the eagle, vulture, several kinds of 
hawk, the pheasant, red-legged partridge (in the penin- 
sula of Sinai), sand-grouse (throughout the country), 
the ostrich (abundantly in central Arabia, where it is 
hunted by Arab tribes); the tortoise, serpents, lo- 
custs, etc. Lions were formerly numerous, as the 
names of places testify. The sperm-whale is found 
off the coasts bordering the Indian Ocean. Greek and 
Roman writers (Herod., Agatharch. ap. Miller, Strab., 
Diod. Sic., Q. Curt., Dion. Perieg., Heliod. 2thiop., 
and Plin.) mention most of the Biblical and modern 
products, and the animals above enumerated, with 
some others (see Smith’s Dict. of Class. Geog. s. v.). 
Arabia Proper may be subdivided into five principal 
provinces: the Yemen; the districts of Hadramaut, 
Mahreh, and Oman, on the Indian Ocean and the en- 
trance of the Persian Gulf; El-Bahrein, toward the 
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head of the gulf just named; the great central coun- 
try of Nejd and Yemameh ; and the Hejaz and Teha- 
meh on the Red Sea. The Arabs also have five di- 
visions, according to the opinion most worthy of cred- 
it (Marasid, ed. Juynboll, s. v. Hejaz; comp. Strabo): 
Tehameh, the Hejaz, Nejd, Hl-Arid (the provinces ly- 
ing toward the head of the Persian Gulf, including 
Yemameh), and the Yemen (including Oman and the 
intervening tracts). They have, however, never agreed 
either as to the limits or the number of the divisions. 
It will be necessary to state in some detail the posi- 
tions of these provinces, in order to the right under- 
standing of the identifications of Biblical with Arab 
names of places and tribes. 

{1.] The Yemen embraced originally the most fer- 
tile districts of Arabia, and the frankincense and spice 
country. Its name, signifying ‘the right hand” (and 
therefore “south,” comp. Matt. xii, 42), is supposed 
to have given rise to.the appellation esdainwvy (Felix), 
which the Greeks applied to a much more extensive 
region. At present it is bounded by the Hejaz on the 
north and Hadramaut on the east, with the sea-board 
of the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean; but formerly, 
as Fresnel remarks (eomp. Sale, Previm. Disc.), it ap- 
pears to have extended at least so as to include Hadra- 
maut and Mahreh (Yakut’s Mushtarak, ed. Wiisten- 
feld, and Mardasid, passim). In this wider accepta- 
tion it embraced the region of the first settlements of 
the Joktanites. Its modern limits include, on the 
north, the district of Khaulan (mot, as Niebuhr sup- 
poses, two distinct districts), named after Khaulan 
(Kémoos) the Joktanite (Mardsid, s. v., and Caussin 
de Perceval, Essai sur Ul’ Hist. des Arabes avant. U’Is- 
lamisme, i, 118); and that of Nejran, with the city of 
that name founded by Nejran the Joktanite (Caussin, 
i, 60, and 113 sq.), which is, according to the.soundest 
opinion, the Negra of Alius Gallus (Strab. xvi, 782; 
see Jomard, Ltudes géogr. et hist. sur V Arabie, append- 
_ ed to Mengin, Hist. de l’ Egypte, etc., iii, 385-386). 

[2.] Hadramaut, on the coast east of the Yemen, is 
a cultivated tract contiguous to the sandy deserts call- 


ed El-Ahkaf, which are said to be the original seats of : 


the tribe of Ad. It was celebrated for its frankin- 
cense, which it still exports (Hl-Idrisi, ed. Jaubert, 
i, 54), and formerly it carried on a considerable trade, 
its principal port being Zafari, between Mirbat and 
Ras Sajir, which is now composed of a series of vil- 
lages (Fresnel, 4° Lettre, Journ. Asiat. iii® série, v, 
521). To the east of Hadramaut are the districts of 
Shihr, which exported ambergris (Mardsid, s. v.), and 
Mahreh (so called after a tribe of Kudaah [/d.'s. v.], 
and therefore Joktanite), extending from Seihtt to 
Karwan (Fresnel, 4° Lettre, p. 510). Oman forms the 
easternmost corner of the south coast, lying at the en- 
trance of the Persian Gulf. It presents the same nat- 
ural characteristics as the preceding districts, being 
partly desert with large fertile tracts. It also con- 
tains some considerable lead-mines, 

[3.] The highest province on the Persian Gulf is 
El-Bahrein, between Oman and the head of the gulf, 
of which the chief town is Hejer—according to some, 
the name of the province also (Kdmoos; Marisid,s.v.). 
It contains the towns (and districts) of Katif and El- 
Ahsa (El-Idrisi, i, 371; Mardsid, s. v.; Mushtarak, 
s. v. El-Ahsa), the latter not being a province, as has 
been erroneously supposed. ‘The inhabitants of El- 
Bahrein dwelling on the coast are principally fisher- 
men and pearl-divers, The district of El-Ahsa abounds 
in wells, and possesses excellent pastures, which are 
frequented by tribes of other parts. 

[4.] The great central province of Nejd, and that 
of Yemameh, which bounds it on the south, are little 
known from the accounts of travellers. Nejd signi- 
fies “high land,” and hence its limits are very doubt- 
fully laid down by the Arabs themselves. It consists 
of cultivated table-land, with numerous wells, and is 
celebrated for its pastures; but it is intersected by 
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extensive deserts. Yemameh appears to be generally 
very similar to Nejd. On the south lies the great 
desert called Er-Ruba el-Khali, uninhabitable in the 
summer, but yielding pasturage in the winter after 
the rains. The camels of the tribes inhabiting Nejd 
are highly esteemed in Arabia, and the breed of horses 
is the most famous in the world. In this province 
are said to be remains of very ancient structures, sim- 
ilar to those east of the Jordan. 

[5.] The Hejaz and Tehameh (or E]-Ghor, the ‘low 
land”) are bounded by Nejd,;the Yemen, the Red 
Sea, and the desert of Petra, the northern limit of 
the Hejaz being Eileh (El-Makrizi’s Khitat, s. v. Ei- 
leh). The Hejaz is the holy land of Arabia, its chief 
cities being Mekkeh and El-Medinah; and it was 
also the first seat of the Ishmaclites in the peninsula. 
The northern portion is in general sterile and rocky ; 
toward the south it gradually merges into the Yemen, 
or the district called El-Asir, which is but little no- 
ticed by either eastern or western geographers (see 
Jomard, 245 sq.). The province of Tehameh extends 
between the mountain chain of the Hejaz and the 
shore of the Red Sea; and is sometimes divided into 
Tehameh of the Hejaz and Tehameh ofthe Yemen. It 
is a parched, sandy tract, with little rain, and fewer 
pasturages and cultivated portions than the mountain- 
ous country. 

(2.) Northern Arabia, or the Arabian Desert, is di- 
vided by the Arabs (who do not consider it as strictly 
belonging to their country) into Badiet esh-Shem, 
“the Desert of Syria,” Badiet el-Jezireh, ‘‘the Des- 
ert of Mesopotamia” (not ‘‘ of Arabia,” as some 
suppose), and Badiet el-Irak, “the Desert of El- 
Irak.” It is, so far as it is known to us, a high, un- 
dulating, parched plain, of which the Euphrates forms 
the natural boundary from the Persian Gulf to the 
frontier of Syria, whence it is bounded by the latter 
country and the desert of Petra on the north-west and 
west, the peninsula of Arabia forming its southern 
limit. It has few oases, the water of the wells is gen- 
erally either brackish or unpotable, and it is visited 
by the sand-wind called Samoom, of which, however, 
the terrors have been much exaggerated. The Arabs 
find pasture for their flocks and herds after the rains, 
and in the more depressed plains; and the desert gen- 
erally produces prickly shrubs, etce., on which the 
camels feed. The inhabitants were known to the an- 
cients as ocnvirat, ‘‘ dwellers in tents,” or perhaps so 
called from their town ai Ykynvai (Strab. xvi, 747, 
767; Diod. Sic. ii, 24; Amm. Mare. xxiii, 6; comp. 
Isa. xili, 20; Jer. xlix, 81; Ezek. xxxviii, 11); and 
they extended from Babylonia on the east (comp. 
Num. xxiii, 7; 2 Chron. xxi, 16; Isa. ii, 6; xiii, 20) 
to the borders of Egypt on the west (Strab. xvi, 748; 
Plin. v, 12; Amm. Mare. xiv, 4; xxii, 15). These 
tribes, principally descended from Ishmael and from 
Keturah, have always led a wandering and pastoral 
life. Their predatory habits are several times men- 
tioned in the O. T. 2 Chron. xxi, 16,17; xxvi, 7; 
Job i, 15; Jer. iii, 2). They also conducted a consid- 
erable trade of merchandise of Arabia and India from 
the shores of the Persian Gulf (Ezek. xxvii, 20-24), 
whence a chain of oases still forms caravan-stations 
(Burckhardt, Arabia, Appendix vi); and they like- 
wise traded from the western portions of the peninsu- 
la. The latter traffic appears to be frequently men- 
tioned in conneetion with Ishmaelites, Keturahites, 
and other Arabian peoples (Gen. xxxvii, 25, 28; 1 
Kings x, 15, 25; 2 Chron. ix, 14, 24; Isa. Ix, 6; Jer. 
vi, 20), and probably consisted of the products of 
Southern Arabia and of the opposite shores of Ethio- 
pia; it seems, however, to have been chiefly in the 
hands of the inhabitants of Iduma; but it is difficult 
to distinguish between the references to the latter 
peopie and to the tribes of Northern Arabia in the 
passages relating to this traffic. That certain of 
these tribes brought tribute to Jehoshaphat appears 
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from 2 Chron. xvii, 11; and elsewhere there are indi- 
cations of such tribute (comp. the passages referred to 
above). 

(3.) Western Arabia includes the peninsula of Sinai 
(q. v.) and the desert of Petra, corresponding gener- 

- ally with the limits of Arabia Petra. The latter 
name is probably derived from that of its chief city ; 
not from its stony character. It was in the earliest 
times inhabited by a people whose genealogy is not 
mentioned in the Bible, the Horites, or Horim (Gen. 
xiv, 6; xxxvi, 20,21; Deut. ii, 12,22; xxxvi, 20-22). 
See Horire. Its later inhabitants were in part the 
same as those of the preceding division of Arabia, as 
indeed the boundary of the two countries is arbitrary 
and unsettled; but it was mostly peopled by descend- 
ants of Esau, and was generally known as the land of 
Edom, or Idumza (q. v.), as well as by its older ap- 
pellation, the desert of Seir, or Mount Seir (q. v.). 
The common origin of the Idumzans from Esau and 
Ishmael is found in the marriage of the former with 
a daughter of the latter (Gen. xxviii, 9; xxxvi, 3). 
The Nabathezans succeeded to the Idumzans, and 
Idumza is mentioned only as a geographical desigua- 
tion after the time of Josephus. The Nabathzans 
have always been identified with Nebaioth, son of 
Ishmael (Gen. xxv, 13; Isa. 1x, 7), until Quatremére 
(Mémoire sur les Nabathéens) advanced the theory that 
they were of another race, and a people of Mesopo- 
tamia. See Nesarorn.. Petra was in the great route 
of the western caravan-traflic of Arabia, and of the 
merchandise brought up the Elanitic Gulf.—Smith, 
s.v. See Eat; Ezioncrser; Parra, etc. 

Ill. Inhabitants.—1. Scriptural A ccount.—There is 
a prevalent notion that the Arabs, both of the south 
and north, are descended from Ishmael; and the pas- 
sage in Gen. xvi, 12, ‘‘ he (Ishmael) shall dwell in the 
presence of all his brethren,” is often cited as if it were 
a prediction of that national independence which, upon 
the whole, the Arabs have maintained more than any 
other people. But this supposition (in so far as the 
true meaning of the text quoted is concerned) is 
founded on a misconception of the original Hebrew, 
which runs literally, ‘‘he shall dwell before the faces 
of all his brethren,” i. e. (according to the idiom above 
explained, in which ‘‘before the face” denotes the 
east), the habitation of his posterity shall be ‘‘to the 
east” of the settlements of Abraham’s other descend- 
ants. This seems also to be the import of Gen. xxy, 
18, where, in reference to Ishmael, it is said in our 
version, ‘‘ he died in the presence of all his brethren ;” 
but the true sense is, ‘‘the lot of his inheritance fell 
to him before the faces (i. e. to the east) of all his 
brethren.” These prophecies found their accomplish- 
ment in the fact of the sons of Ishmael being located, 
generally speaking, to the east of the other descend- 
ants of Abraham, whether by Sarah or by Keturah. 
But the idea of the southern Arabs being of the pos- 
terity of Ishmael is entirely without foundation, and 
seems to have originated in the tradition invented by 
Arab vanity that they, as well as the Jews, are of the 
seed of Abraham—a vanity which, besides disfiguring 
and falsifying the whole history of the patriarch and his 
son Ishmael, has transferred the scene of it from Pal- 
estine to Mecca. If we go to the most authentic source 
of ancient ethnography, the book of Genesis, we there 
find that the vast tracts of country known to us under 
the name of Arabia gradually became peopled by a 
variety of tribes of different lineage, though it is now 
impossible to determine the precise limits within which 
they fixed their permanent or nomadic abode, Sce 
ETHNOLOGY. 

a. HamirEs, i. e. the posterity of Cush, Ham’s eld- 
est son, whose descendants appear to have settled in 
the south of Arabia, and to have sent colonies across 
the Red Sea to the opposite coast of Africa; and hence 
Cush became a general name for ‘the south,” and 
specially for Arabian and African Ethiopia. The sons 
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of Cush (Gen. x, 7) were Seba, Havilah, Sabtah, 
Raamah or Ragma (his sons Sheba and Dedan), and 
Sabtecah. See Cusu. 

b. Suemires, including the following : 

(a) Joktanites, i. e. the descendants of Joktan (called 
by the Arabs Kahtan), the second son of Eber, Shem’s 
great-grandson (Gen. x, 25, 26). According to Arab 
tradition, Kahtan (whom they also regard as a son 
of Eber), after the confusion of tongues and dispersion 
at Babel, settled in Yemen, where he reigned as king. 
Ptolemy speaks of an Arab tribe called Katanites, who 
may have derived their name from him; and the rich- 
est Bedouins of the southern plains are the Kahtan 
tribe on the frontiers of Yemen. Joktan had thirteen 
sons, some of whose names may be obscurely traced 
in the designations of certain districts in Arabia Felix. 
Their names were Almodad, Sheleph, Hazarmaveth 
(preserved in the name of the province of Hadramaut, 
the Hebrew and Arabic letters being the same), Je- 
rah, Hadoram, Uzal (believed by the Arabs to have 
been the founder of Sanaa in Yemen), Diklah, Obal, 
Abimael, Sheba (father of the Sabzans, whose chief 
town was Mariaba or Mareb; their queen, Balkis, sup- 
posed to be the queen who visited Solomon), Ophir 
(who gave name to the district that became so famous 
for its gold), Havilah, and Jobab. 

(b) Abrahamites, divided into: 

[1.] Hagarenes or Hagarites, so called from Hagar 
the mother, otherwise termed /shmaelites from her 
son; and yet in course of time these names appear to 
have been applied to different tribes, for in Psalm 
Ixxxiii, 6, the Hagarenes are expressly distinguished 
from the Ishmaelites (comp. 1 Chron. v, 10, 19, 22, 
and the apocryphal book of Baruch i, 35; iii, 23). The 
twelve sons of Ishmael (Gen. xxy, 13-15), who gave 
names to separate tribes, were Nebaioth (the Naba- 
theans in Arabia Petrea), Kedar (the Kedarenes, 
sometimes also used as a designation of the Bedouins 
generally, and hence the Jewish rabbins call the Ara- 
bic language ‘‘the Kedarene”), Adbeel, Mibsam, Mish- 
ma, Dumah, Massa, Hadad or Hadar, Tema, Jetur, 
Naphish (the Itureans and Naphishwans near the 
tribe of Gad; 1 Chron. v, 19, 20), and Kedemah. They 
appear to have been for the most part located near 
Palestine on the east and south-east. 

[2.] Keturahites, i. e. the descendants of Abraham 
and his concubine Keturah, by whom he had six sons 
(Gen. xxy, 2): Zimram, Jokshan (who, like Raamah, 
son of Cush, was also the father of two sons, Sheba and 
Dedan), Medan, Midian, Ishbak, and Shuah. Among 
these the posterity of JZidian became the best known. 
Their principal seat appears to have been in the neigh- 
borhood of the Moabites, but a branch of them must 
haye settled in the peninsula of Sinai, for Jethro, the 
father-in-law of Moses, was a priest of Midian (Exod. 
ili, 1; xviii, 5; Num. x, 29). To the posterity of 
Shuah belonged Bildad, one of the friends of Job. 

[3.] Edomites, i. e. the descendants of Esau, who pos- 
sessed Mount Seir and the adjacent region, called from 
them Idumea. They and the Nabatheans formed in 
later times a flourishing commercial state, the capital 
of which was the remarkable city called Petra. 

(c) Nahorites, the descendants of Nahor, Abraham’s 
brother, who seem to have peopled the land of Uz, 
the country of Job, and of Buz, the country of his 
friend Elihu the Buzite, these being the names of 
Nahor’s sons (Gen. xxii, 21). 

(d) Lotites, viz. : 

[1.] Moabites, who occupied the northern portion 
of Arabia Petra, as above described, and their kins- 
men, the 

[2.] Ammonites, who lived north of them, in Arabia 
Deserta. 

c. Besides these the Bible mentions various other 
tribes who resided within the bounds of Arabia, but 
whose descent is unknown, e. g. the Amalekites, the 
Kenites, the Horites, the inhabitants of Maon, Hazor, 
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Vedan, and Javan-Meuzzal (Ezek. xxvii, 19), where 
the English version has, ‘‘ Dan also and Javan going 
to and fro.” 

In process of time some of these tribes were per- 
haps wholly extirpated (as seems to have been the 
case with the Amalekites), but the rest were more or 
less mingled together by intermarriages, by military 
conquests, political revolutions, and other causes of 
which history has preserved no record; and, thus 
amalgamated, they became known to the rest of the 
world as the ‘‘ ARABS,” a people whose physical and 
mental characteristics are very strongly and distinct- 
ly marked. In both respects they rank very high 
among the nations; so much so that some have re- 
garded them as furnishing the prototype —the primi- 
tive model form—the standard figure of the human 
species. This was the opinion of the famous Baron 
de Larrey, surgeon-general of Napoleon’s army in 
Egypt, who, in speaking of the Arabs on the east side 
of the Red Sea, says (in a Memoir for the Use of the 
Scientific Commission to Algiers, Paris, 1838), “‘Lhey 
have a physiognomy and character which are quite 
peculiar, and which distinguish them generally from 
all those which appear in other regions of the globe.” 
In his dissections he found “ their physical structure 
in all respects more perfect than that of Europeans ; 
their organs of sense exquisitely acute; their size 
above the average of men in general; their figure ro- 
bust and elegant (the color brown); their intelligence 
proportionate to that physical perfection, and, with- 
out doubt, superior, other things being equal, to that 
of other nations.”—Kitto, s. v. 

2. Native History.—The Arabs, like every other 
ancient nation of any celebrity, have traditions rep- 
resenting their country as originally inhabited by 
races which became extinct at a very remote period. 
These were the tribes of Ad, Thamad, Umeiyim, Abil, 
Tasm, Jedis, Emlik (Amalek), Jurhum (the first of 
this name), and Webari: some omit the fourth and 
the last two, but add Jasim. The majority of their 
historians derive these tribes from Shem; but some 
from Ham, though not through Cush. Their earliest 
traditions that have any obvious relation to the Bible 
refer the origin of the existing nation in the first in- 
stance to Kahtan, whom they and most European 
scholars identify with Joktan; and secondly to Ish- 
mael, whom they assert to have married a descendant 
of Kahtan, though they only carry up their genealo- 
gies to Adnan (said to be of the 21st generation before 
Mohammed). They are silent respecting Cushite set- 
tlements in Arabia; but modern research, we think, 
proves that Cushites were among its carly inhabitants. 
Although Cush in the Bible usually corresponds to 
Ethiopia, certain passages seem to indicate Cushite 
peoples in Arabia; and the series of the sons of Cush 
should, according to recent discoveries, be sought for 
in order along the southern coast, exclusive of Seba 
(Meroé), occupying one extreme of their settlements, 
and Nimrod the other. The great ruins of Mareb or 
Seba, and of other places in the Yemen and Hadra- 
maut, are not those of a Semitic people; and farther 
to the east, the existing language of Mahreh, the rem- 
nant of that of the inscriptions found on the ancient 
remains just mentioned, is in so great a degree appa- 
rently African as to be called by some scholars Cush- 
ite; while the settlements of Raamah and those of his 
sons Sheba and Dedan, are probably to be looked for 
toward the head of the Persian Gulf, bordered on the 
north by the descendants of Keturah, bearing the 
same names as the two latter. In Babylonia also in- 
dependent proofs of this immigration of Cushites from 
Ethiopia have, it is thought, been lately obtained. 
The ancient cities and buildings of Southern Arabia, 
in their architecture, the inscriptions they contain, 
and the native traditions respecting them, are of the 
utmost value in aiding a student of this portion of 
primeval history. Indeed they are the only impor- 
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tant archaic monuments of the country ; and they iJ- 
lustrate both its earliest people and its greatest king- 
doms. Mareb, or Seba (the Mariaba of the Greek ge- 
ographers), is one of the most interesting of these sites 
(see Michaelis’s Questions, No. 94, etc., in Niebuhr’s 
Arabia). It was founded, according to the general 
agreement of tradition, by Abd-esh-Shems Seba, 
grandson of Yaarub the Kahtanite (A/ushtarak, in 
loc.; Abulfeda, Hist. anteisl. ed. Fleischer, p. 114); 
and the Dike of El-Arim, which was situate near the 
city, and the rupture of which (A.D. 150-170, accord- 
ing to De Sacy ; 120, according to Caussin de Perce- 
val) formed an era in Arabian history, is generally 
ascribed to Lukman the Greater, the Adite, who 
founded the dynasty of the second Ad (Ibn-el-War- 
dee, MS.; Hamza Ispahanensis, ap. Schultens, p. 24, 
25; El-Mesudi, cited by De Sacy, Mem. de l’ Acad. 
xlviii, 484 sq.; and Ibn Khaldun in Caussin’s Essai, 
i, 16). Adites (in conjunction with Cushites) were 
probably the founders of this and similar structures, 
and were succeeded by a predominantly Joktanite 
people, the Biblical Sheba, whose name is preserved 
in the Arabian Seba, and in the Sabai of the Greeks. 
It has been argued (Caussin, Lssai, i, 42 sq.; Rénan, 
Langues Sémitiques, i, 300) that the Adites were the 
Cushite Seba; but this hypothesis, which involves 
the question of the settlements of the eldest son of 
Cush, and that of the descent of the Adites, rests sole- 
ly on the existence of Cushite settlements in Southern 
Arabia, and of the name of Seba in the Yemen (by 
these writers inferentially identified with N20; by 
the Arabs, unanimously, with Seba the Kahtanite, or 
NI; the Hebrew shim being, in by far the greater 
number of instances, séz in Arabic); and it necessi- 
tates the existence of the two Biblical kingdoms of 
Seba and Sheba in a circumscribed province of South- 
ern Arabia, a result which we think is irreconcilable 
with a careful comparison of the passages in the Bible 
bearing on this subject. See Cusn; Sepa; SHEBA. 
Neither is there evidence to indicate the identity of 
Ad and the other extinct tribes with any Semitic or 
Hamitic people: they must, in the present state of 
knowledge, be classed with the Rephaim and other 
peoples whose genealogies are not known tous. See 
AvitEs. The only one that can possibly be identi- 
fied with a scriptural name is Amalek, whose sup- 
posed descent from the grandson of Esau seems in- 
consistent with Gen. xiv, 7, and Num. xxiv, 20. | See 
AMALEK. 


The several nations that have inhabited the coun- 
try are divided by the Arabs into extinct and exist- 
ing tribes, and these are again distinguished as, 1. El- 
Arab el-Aribeh (‘Arab of the Arabs ;’’ comp. Paul’s 
phrase, ‘‘ Hebrew of the Hebrews,” Phil. iii, 5), the 
pure or genuine Arabs; 2. El-Arab el-Mutaarribeh; 
and, 3, El-Arab el-Mustaaribeh, the insititious or 
naturalized Arabs. Of many conflicting opinions re- 
specting these races, two only are worthy of note. 
According to the first of these, El-Arab el-Aribeb de- 
notes the extinct tribes, with whom some conjoin Kah- 
tan; while the other two, as synonymous appellations, 
belong to the descendants of Ishmael. According to 
the second, El-Arab el-Aribeh denotes the extinct 
tribes; El-Arab el-Mutaarribeh the unmixed descend- 
ants of Kahtan; and E]-Arab el-Mustaaribeh the de- 
scendants of Ishmael by the daughter of Mudad the 
Joktanite. That the descendants of Joktan oceupied 
the principal portions of the south and south-west of 
the peninsula, with colonies in the interior, is attested 
by the Arabs, and fully confirmed by historical and 
philological researches. It is also asserted that they 
have been gradually absorbed into the Ishmaelite im- 
migrants, though not without leaving strong traces of 
their former existence. Tresnel, however (1° Lettre, 
p. 24), says that they were quite distinct, at least in 
Mohammed’s time, and it is not unlikely that the Ish- 
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maelite element has been exaggerated by Mohamme- 
dan influence. f 

Respecting the Joktanite settlers we have some 
certain evidence. In Genesis (x, 30) it is said, ‘and 
their dwelling was from Mesha, as thou goest unto 
Sephar, a mount of the east [Kedem].” The position 
of Mesha is very uncertain; it is most reasonably 
supposed to be the western limit of the first settlers 
{see MesHA]: Sephar is undoubtedly Dhafari, or Za- 
fari, of the Arabs (probably pronounced in ancient 
times without the final vowel, as it is at the present 
day), a name not uncommon in the peninsula, but es- 
pecially that of two celebrated towns—one being the 
seaport on the south coast near Mirbat, the other, now 
in ruins, near Sana, and said to be the ancient resi- 


dence of the Himyarite kings (Mushtarak, s. v.; Ma- | 


rasid, ib.; El-Idrisi, i, 148). Fresnel (4° Lettre, p. 
516 sq.) prefers the seaport, as the Himyarite capital, 
and is followed by Jomard (tudes, p. 367). He in- 
forms us that the inhabitants call this town “ Isfor.” 
Considering the position of the Joktanite races, this is 
probably Sephar; it is situated near a thuriferous 
mountain (Marasid, s. v.), and exports the best frank- 
incense (Niebuhr, p. 148); Zafari in the Yemen, how- 
ever, is also among mountains. See Sepuar. In 
the district indicated above are distinct and undoubt- 
ed traces of the names of the sons of Joktan mention- 
ed in Genesis, such as Hadramaut for Hazarmaveth, 
Azal for Uzal, Seba for Sheba, etc. Their remains 
are found in the existing inhabitants of (at least) its 
eastern portion, and their records in the numerous 
Himyarite ruins and inscriptions. 

The principal Joktanite kingdom, and the chief 
state of ancient Arabia, was that of the Yemen, found- 


descendant) of Kahtan (Joktan). Its most ancient 
capital was probably Sana, formerly called Azal, after 
Azal, son of Joktan (Yakut, ut sup.). See Uzan. The 
other capitals were Mareb, or Seba, and Zafari. This 
was the Biblical kingdom of Sheba. Its rulers, and 
most of its people, were descendants of Seba (= Sheba), 
whence the classical Saber (Diod. Sic. iii, 38, 46). 
Among its rulers was probably the queen of Sheba 
who came to hear the wisdom of Solomon (2 Kings x, 
2). The Arabs call her Balkis, a queen of the later 
Himyarites; and their traditions respecting her are 
otherwise not worthy of credit. See Suesa. The 
dominant family was apparently that of Himyer, son 
(or descendant) of Seba. A member of this family 
founded the more modern kingdom of the Himyarites. 
The testimony of the Bible and of the classical writers, 
as well as native tradition, seems to prove that the 
latter appellation superseded the former only shortly 
before the Christian era; i. e. after the foundation of 
the later kingdom. ‘‘ Himyarite,” however, is now 
very vaguely used. /Zimyer, it may be observed, is 
perhaps ‘“‘red,” and several places in Arabia whose 
soil is reddish derive cheir names from Aafar, ‘ red- 
dish.” This may identify Himyer (the ved man ?) 
with Ophir, respecting whose settlements, and the po- 
sition of the country called Ophir, the opinion of the 
learned is widely divided. See Opnir. The similar- 
ity of signification with goim& and éovOpde lends 
weight to the tradition that the Phoenicians came from 
the Erythraan Sea (Herod. vii, 89). The maritime na- 
tions of the Mediterranean who had an affinity with the 
Egyptians—such as the Philistines, and probably the 
primitive Cretans and Carians—appear to have been 
an offshoot of an early immigration from Southern 
Arabia which moved northward, partly through Egypt. 
See Carntor. It is noticeable that the Shepherd in- 
vaders of Egypt are said to have been Pheenicians ; 
but Manetho, who seems to have held this opinion, 
also tells us that some said they were Arabs (Manetho, 
ap. Cory, Anc. Fragments, 2d ed. p. 171), and the hiero- 
glyphic name has been supposed to correspond to the 
common appellation. of the Arabs, Shasu, the ‘cam- 
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who probably represents Almodad (q. v.). 
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el-riding Shasu” (Select Papyri, pl. liii), an identifi- 
cation entirely in accordance with the Egyptian his- 
torian’s account of their invasion and polity. In the 
opposite direction, an early Arab domination of Chal- 
dxa is mentioned by Berosus (Cory, p. 60), as pre- 
ceding the Assyrian dynasty. All these indications, 
slight as they are, must be borne in mind in at- 
tempting a reconstruction of the history of Southern 
Arabia. The early kings of the Yemen were at con- 
tinual feud with the descendants of Kahlan (brother 
of Himyer) until the fifteenth in descent (according 
to the majority of native historians) from Himyer 
united the kingdom. This king was the first Tubbaa, 
a title also distinctive of his successors, whose dynas- 
ty represents the proper kingdom of Himyer, whence 
the Homerite (Ptol. vi, 7; Plin. vi, 28). Their rule - 
probably extended over the modern Yemen, Hadra- 
maut, and Mahreh. The fifth Tubbaa, Dhu-l-Adhar, 
or Zu-l-Azar, is supposed (Caussin, i, 73) to be the 
Tlasarus of Alius Gallus (B.C. 24). The kingdom 
of Himyer lasted until A.D. 525, when it fell before 
an Abyssinian invasion. Already, about the middle 
of the fourth century, the kings of Axum appear to 
have become masters of part of the Yemen (Caussin, 
Essai, i, 114; Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenlind. Gesell- 


| schaft, vii, 17 sq.; xi, 388 sq.), adding to their titles 


the names of places in Arabia belonging to Himyer. 
After four reigns they were succeeded by Himyarite 
princes, vassals of Persia, the last of whom submitted 
to Mohammed. Kings of Hadramaut (the people of 
this district are the classical Chatramotite, Plin. vi, 
28; comp. Adramite) are also enumerated by the 


| Arabs (ibn-Khaldtin, ap. Caussin, i, 135 sq.), and 
| distinguished from the descendants of Yaarub, an in- 
. ed (according to the Arabs) by Yaarub, the son (or | 


dication, as is remarked by Caussin (1. ¢.), of their 
separate descent from Hazarmaveth (q. v.). The 
Greek geographers mention a fourth people in conjunc- 
tion with the Sabei, Homerite, and Chatramotite— 
the Mina (Strab. xvi, 768; Ptol. v,7, § 23; Plin. vi, 
82; Diod. Sic. iii, 42), who have not been identified 
Some place them 
as high as Mekkeh, and derive their name from Mina 
(the sacred valley north-east of that city), or from the 
goddess Minah, worshipped in the district between 
Mekkeh and E]-Medinah. Fresnel, however, places 
them in the Wady Doan in Hadramant, arguing that 
the Yemen anciently included this tract, that the Mi- 
nei were probably the same as the Rhabanitz or Rha- 
manite (Ptol. vi, 7, § 24; Strab. xvi, 782), and that 
‘Papravitoy was a copyist’s error for Tepaviray. 

The other chief Joktanite kingdom was that of the 
Hejaz, founded by Jurhum, the brother of Yaarub, 
who left the Yemen and settled in the neighborhood 
of Mekkeh. The Arab lists of its kings are inextri- 


| cably confused; but the name of their leader and that 


of two of his successors was Mudad (or El-Mudad), 
Ishmael, 
according to the Arabs, married a daughter of the first 
Mudad, whence sprang Adnan the ancestor of Mo- 
hammed. This kingdom, situate in a less fertile dis- 
trict than the Yemen, and engaged in conflict with 
aboriginal tribes, never attained the importance of 
that of the south. It merged, by intermarriage and 
conquest, into the tribes of Ishmael. (Kutb-ed-Din, 
ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 35 and 39 sq.; comp. authorities 
quoted by Caussin.) Fresnel cites an Arab author 
who identifies Jurhum with Hadoram (q. v.). 
Although these were the principal Joktanite king- 
doms, others were founded beyond the limits of the 
peninsula, The most celebrated of these were that 
of El-Hireh in El-Irak, and that of Ghassan on the 
confines of Syria; both originated by emigrants after 
the Flood of El-Arim. El-Hireh soon became Ish- 
maelitic: Ghassan long maintained its original stock. 
Among its rulers were many named El-Harith. Re- 
specting the presumed identity of some of these with 
kings called by the Greeks and Romans Aretas, and 
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with the Aretas mentioned by Paul (2 Cor. xi, 32), 
see ARETAS. 

The Ishmaelites appear to have entered the penin- 
sula from the north-west, That they have spread 
over the whole of it (with the exception of one or two 
districts on the south coast which are said to be still 
inhabited by unmixed Joktanite peoples), and that the 
modern nation is predominantly Ishmaelite, is assert- 
ed by the Arabs. They do not, however, carry up 
their genealogies higher than Adnan (as we have al- 
ready said), and they have lost the names of most of 
Ishmael’s immediate and near descendants. Such as 
have been identified with existing names will be 
found under the several articles bearing their names. 
See also HaGarrenr. ‘They extended northward 
from the Hejaz into the Arabian desert, where they 
mixed with Keturahites and other Abrahamic peo- 


ples; and westward to Idumea, where they mixed | 
ite kingdom; such as Beit Ghumdan in Sana, and 


with Edomites, etc. The tribes sprung from Ishmael 
have always been governed by petty chiefs or heads 
of families (sheiks and emirs); they have general- 
ly followed a patriarchal life, and have not originated 
kingdoms, though they have in some instances suc- 
ceeded to those of Joktanites, the principal one of these 
being that of El-Hireh. With reference to the Ish- 


- . . . | 
maelites generally, we may observe, in continuation 


of a former remark, that although their first settle- 
ments in the Hejaz, and their spreading over a great 
part of the northern portions of the peninsula, are suf- 


ficiently proved, there is doubt as to the wide exten-| 


sion given to them by Arab tradition. Mohammed 
derived from the Jews whatever tradition he pleased, 
and silenced any contrary, by the Koran or his own 
dicta. This religious element, which does not direct- 
ly affect the tribes of Joktan (whose settlements are 
otherwise unquestionably identified), has a great in- 
fluence over those of Ishmael. They, therefore, can- 
not be certainly proved to have spread over the penin- 
sula, notwithstanding the almost universal adoption 


of their language (which is generally acknowledged | 


to have been the Arabic commonly so called), and the 
concurrent testimony of the Arabs; but from these 
and other considerations it becomes at the same time 
highly probable that they now form the predominant 
element of the Arab nation. 

Of the descendants of Keturah the Arabs say little. 
They appear to have settled chiefly north of the penin- 
sula in Desert Arabia, from Palestine to the Persian 
Gulf; and the passages in the Bible in which mention 
is made of Dedan (except those relating to the Cush- 
ite Dedan, Gen. x,7) refer apparently to the tribe 
sprung from this race (Isa, xxi, 13; Jer. xxv, 23; 
Ezek. xxvii, 20), perhaps with an admixture of the 
Cushite Dedan, who seems to have passed up the west- 
ern shores of the Persian Gulf. Some traces of Ke- 
turahites, indeed, are asserted to exist in the south of 
the peninsula, where a king of Himyer is said to have 
been a Midianite (El-Mesudi, ap. Schultens, p. 158- 
9); and where one dialect is said to be of Midian, and 
another of Jokshan son of Keturah (/oajam); but 
these traditions must be ascribed to the rabbinical in- 
fluence in Arab history. Native writers are almost 
wholly silent on this subject; and the dialects men- 
tioned above are not, so far as they are known to us, 
of the tribes of Keturah. See Keruran, etc. 

In Northern and Western Arabia are other peoples 
which, from their geographical position and mode of 
life, are sometimes classed with the Arabs. Of these 
are AMALEK, the descendants of Esau, etc. 

Arabia, in ancient times, generally preserved its 
independence, unaffected by those great events which 
changed the destiny of the surrounding nations; and 
in the sixth century of our era, the decline of the Ro- 
man empire and the corruptions and distractions of 
the Eastern Church favored the impulse given by a 
wild and warlike fanaticism. Mohammed arose, and 


succeeded in gathering around his standard the no- 
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madic tribes of Central Arabia; and in less than fifty 
years that standard waved triumphant from the straits 
of Gibraltar to the hitherto unconquered regions be- 
yond the Oxus. ‘The caliphs transferred the seat of 
government successively to Damascus, Kufa, and Bag- 
dad; but amid the distractions of their foreign wars, 
the chiefs of the interior of Arabia gradually shook 
off their feeble allegiance, and resumed their ancient 
habits of independence, which, notwithstanding the 
revolutions that have since occurred, they for the most 
part retain (Crichton, Hist. of Arabia, Lond. 1852). 

3. Religion.—The most ancient idolatry of the Arabs 


| we must conclude to have been fetichism, of which 


there are striking proofs in the sacred trees and stones 
of historical times, and in the worship of the heaven- 
With the latter were perhaps 
connected the temples (or palace-temples) of which 
there are either remains or traditions in the Himyar- 


those of Reidan, Beinuneh, Ruein, Kinein, and Riam. 
To the worship of the heavenly bodies we find allu- 
sions in Job (xxxi, 26-28), and to the belief in the 
influence of the stars to give rain (xxxviii, 31), where 
the Pleiades give rain, and Orion withholds it; and 
again in Judges (v, 20, 21), where the stars fight against 
the host of Sisera. The names of the objects of the 
earlier fetichism, the stone-worship, tree-worship, etc., 
of various tribes, are too numerous to mention. One, 
that of Manah, the goddess worshipped between Mek- 
keh and El-Medinah has been compared with Meni 
(Isa. Ixv, 11), which is rendered in the A. V. ‘‘num- 
See Meni. Magianism, an importation from 
Chaldza and Persia, must be reckoned among the re- 
ligions of the pagan Arabs; but it never had very nu- 
merous followers. Christianity was introduced into 
Southern Arabia toward the close of the 2d century, 
and about a century later it had made great progress 
(Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vi, 19, 33, 37). It flourished chief- 
ly in the Yemen, where many churches were built 
(see Philostorg. Hist. Eccles. iii; Sozomen, vi; Evagr. 
vi). It also rapidly advanced in other portions of 
Arabia, through the kingdom of Hireh and the- con- 
tiguous countries, Ghassan, and other parts. The 
persecutions of the Christians, and more particularly 
of those of Nejran by the Tubbaa Zu-n-Nuwas, 
brought about the fall of the Himyarite dynasty by 
the inyasion of the Christian ruler of Abyssinia. See 
ARABIA, CHURCH OF. Judaism was propagated in 
Arabia, principally by Karaites, at the captivity, but 
it was introduced before that time: it became very 
prevalent in the Yemen, and in the Hejaz, especially 
at Kheibar and El-Medinah, where there are said to 
be still tribes of Jewish extraction. In the period 
immediately preceding the birth of Mohammed an- 
other class had sprung up, who, disbelieving the idola- 
try of the greater number of their countrymen, and 
not yet believers in Judaism, or in the corrupt Chris- 
tianity with which alone they were acquainted, look- 
ed to a revival of what they called the ‘‘religion of 
Abraham” (see Sprenger’s Life of Mohammed, i, Cal- 
cutta, 1856). The promulgation of the Mohammedan 
imposture overthrew paganism, but crushed while it 
assumed to lead the movement which had been one of 
the cause of its success, and almost wholly superseded 
the religions of the Bible in Arabia (see Krehl, Relig. d. 
vorislamitischen Araber, Lpz. 1863). See Monammen. 

4. Language.—Arabic, the language of Arabia, is 


the most developed and the richest of the Semitic lan- - 


guages, and the only one of which we have an exten- 
sive literature ; it is, therefore, of great importance to 
the study of Hebrew. Of its early phases we know 
nothing; while we have archaic monuments of the 
Himyaritic (the ancient language of Southern Arabia), 
though we cannot fix their precise ages. Of the ex- 
istence of Hebrew and Chaldee (or Aramaic) in the 
time of Jacob there is evidence in Gen, (xxxi, 47); 
and probably Jacob and Laban understood each other, 
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the one speaking Hebrew and the other Chaldee. It. 
seems also (Judg. vii, 9-15) that Gideon, or Phurah, 
or both, understood the conversation of the ‘‘ Midian- 
ites, and the Amalekites, and all the children of the 
East.” It is probable, therefore, that down to the 
13th century B.C. the Semitic languages differed much 
less than in after times. But it appears from 2 Kings 
XViii, 26, that in the 8th century B.C. only the edu- 
cated classes among the Jews understood Aramaic. 
With these evidences before us, and making a due 
distinction between the archaic and the known phases 
of the Aramaic and the Arabic, we think that the 
Himyaritic is to be regarded as a sister of the Hebrew, 
and the Arabic (commonly so called) as a sister of the 
Hebrew and the Aramaic, or, 7 its classical phasis, as 
a descendant of a sister of these two, but that the 
Himyaritic is mixed with an African language, and 
that the other dialects of Arabia are in like manner, 
though in a much less degree, mixed with an African 
language. The inferred differences between the older 
and later phases of the Aramaic, and the presumed 
difference between those of the Arabic, are amply con- 
firmed by comparative philology. The division of the 
Ishmaelite language into many dialects is to be attrib- 
uted chiefly to the separation of tribes by uninhabita- 
ble tracts of desert, and the subsequent amalgamation 
-of those dialects to the pilgrimage and the annual 
meetings of Okaz, a fair in which literary contests 
took place, and where it was of the first importance 
that the contending poets should deliver themselves 
in a language perfectly intelligible to the mass of the 
people congregated, in order that it might be critically 
judged by them; for many of the meanest of the 
Arabs, utterly ignorant of reading and writing, were 
of the highest of the authorities consulted by the lex- 
icologists when the corruption of the language had 
commenced, i. e. when the Arabs, as Mohammedans, 
had begun to.spread among foreigners. See ARABIC 
LANGUAGE. 

Respecting the Himyaritic until lately little was 
known; but monuments bearing inscriptions in this 
language have been discovered in the southern parts 
of the peninsula, principally in Hadramaut and the 
Yemen, and some of the inscriptions have been pub- 
lished by Fresnel, Arnaud, Wellsted, and Cruttenden ; 
while Fresnel has found a dialect still spoken in the 
district of Mahreh, and westward as far as Kishim, 
that of the neighborhood of Zafari and Mirbat being 
the purest, and called ‘‘ Ekhili;” and this is supposed 
with reason to be the modern phasis of the old Him- 
yaritic (4° Lettre). Fresnel’s alphabet has been ac- 
cepted by the learned. The dates found in the in- 
scriptions range from 30 (on the dike of Mareb) to 
604 at Hisn Ghorab, but what era these represent is 
uncertain. Ewald (Ueber die Himyarische Sprache in 
Hofer’s Zeitschrift, i, 295 sq.) thinks that they are 
years of the Rupture of the Dike, while acknowledg- 
ing their apparent high antiquity; but the difficulty 
of supposing such inscriptions on a ruined dike, and 
the fact that some of them would thus be brought 
later than the time of Mohammed, make it probable 
that they belong rather to an earlier era, perhaps that 
of the Himyarite empire, though what point marks its 
commencement is not determined. The Himyaritic in 
its earliest phasis probably represents the first Semitic 
language spoken in Arabia.—Smith, s. y. See Hrm- 
YARITE; SHEMITIC LANGUAGES, 

5. The manners and customs of the Arabs are of 
great value in illustrating the Bible; but supposed 
parallels between the patriarchal life of the Scrip- 
tures and the state of the modern Arabs must not be 
hastily drawn. It should be remembered that this 
people are in a degraded condition ; that they have 
been influenced by Jewish contact, especially by the 
adoption through Mohammed of parts of the ceremonial 
law and of rabbinical observances; and that they are 
not of the race of Israei, The inhabitants of Arabia 
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have, from remote antiquity, been divided into two 
great classes, viz. the townsmen (including villagers), 
and the men of the desert, such being, as we remark- 
ed, the meaning of the word ‘‘ Bedawees” or Bedouins, 
the designation given to the ‘‘ dwellers in the wilder- 
ness.” yom the nature of their country, the latter 
are necessitated to lead the life of nomades, or wander- 
ing shepherds; and since the days of the patriarchs 
(who were themselves of that occupation) the exten- 
sive steppes, which form so large a portion of Arabia. 
have been traversed by a pastoral but warlike people, 
who, in their mode of life, their food, their dress, their 
dwellings, their manners, customs, and government, 
have always continued, and still continue, almost un- 
alterably the same. They consist of a great many 
separate tribes,,who are collected into different en- 
campments dispersed through the territory which they 
claim as their own; and they move from one spot to 
another (commonly in the neighborhood of pools or 
wells) as soon as the stinted pasture is exhausted by 
their cattle. It is only here and there that the ground 
is susceptible of cultivation, and the tillage of it is 
commonly left to peasants, who are often the vassals 
of the Bedouins, and whom (as well as all ‘ towns- 
men’) they regard with contempt as an inferior race. 
Having constantly to shift their residence, they live 
in movable tents (coinp. Isa. xiii, 20; Jer. xlix, 29), 
from which circumstance they received from the 
Greeks the name of Yxyvirat, i.e. dwellers in tents 
(Strabo, xvi, 747; Diod. Sic. p. 254; Ammian, Mar- 
cell. xxiii, 6). The tents are of an oblong figure, not 
more than six or eight feet high, twenty to thirty long, 
and ten broad; they are made of goat’s or camel’s 
hair, and are of a brown or black color (such were the 
tents of Kedar, Cant. i, 5), differing in this respect 
from those of the Turcomans, which are white. Each 
tent is divided by a curtain or carpet into two apart- 
ments, one of which is appropriated to the women, 
who are not, however, subject to so much restraint 
and seclusion as among other Mohammedans. The 
tents are arranged in an irregular circle, the space 
within serving as a fold to the cattle at night. The 
heads of tribes are called sheiks, a word of various ~ 
import, but used in this case as a title of honor; the 
government is hereditary in the family of each sheik, 
but elective as to the particular individual appointed. 
Their allegiance, however, consists more in following 
his example as a leader than in obeying his com- 
mands ; and, if dissatisfied with his government, they 
will depose or abandon him. As the independent 
lords of their own deserts, the Bedouins have from 
time immemorial demanded tribute or presents from 
all travellers or caravans (Isa. xxi, 13) passing 
through their country; the transition from which to 
robbery is so natural that they attach to the latter no 
disgrace, plundering without mercy all who are un- 
able to resist them, or who have not secured the pro- 
tection of their tribe. Their watching for travellers 
‘in the ways,” i. e. the frequented routes through the 
desert, is alluded to Jer. iii, 2; Ezra viii, 31; and 
the fleetness of their horses in carrying them into the 
“depths of the wilderness,” beyond the reach of their 
pursuers, seems what is referred to in Isa. lxiii, 13, 
14, Their warlike incursions into more settled dis- 
tricts are often noticed (e. g. Job i, 15; 2 Chron. xxi, 
16; xxvi, 7). The acuteness of their bodily senses is 
very remarkable, and is exemplified in their astonish- 
ing sagacity in tracing and distinguishing the foot- 
steps of men and cattle, a faculty which is known by 
the name of athr. ‘The law of thar, or blood-revenge 
(q. v.), sows the seeds of perpetual feuds; and what 
was predicted (Gen. xvi, 12) of the posterity of Ish- 
mael, the ‘‘ wild-ass man” (a term most graphically 
descriptive of a Bedouin), holds true of the whole 
people. Yet the very dread of the consequences of 
shedding blood prevents their frequent conflicts from 
being very sanguinary ; they show bravery in repel- 
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ling a public enemy, but when they fight for plunder 
they behave like cowards. Their bodily frame is 
spare, but athletic and active, inured to fatigue and 
capable of undergoing great privations; their minds 
are acute and inquisitive; and, though their manners 
are somewhat grave and formal, they are of a lively 
and social disposition. Of their moral virtues it is 
necessary to speak with caution. They were long 
held up as models of good faith, incorruptible integri- 
ty, and the most generous hospitality to strangers ; 
but many recent travellers deny them the possession 
of these qualities; and it is certain that whatever 
they may have been once, the Bedouins, like all the 
unsophisticated ‘children of nature,” have been much 
corrupted by the influx of foreigners, and the national 
character is in every point of view lowest where they 
are most exposed to the continual passage of strangers. 
—Kitto,s.v. See [suMAELITE. 

The Bedouins acknowledge that their ancient ex- 
cellence has greatly declined since the time of Mo- 
hammed, and there cannot be a doubt that this decline 
had commenced much earlier. Though each tribe 
boasts of its unadulterated blood and pure language, 
their learned men candidly admit the depreciation of 
national character. Scriptural customs still found 
among them must therefore be generally regarded 
rather as indications of former practices than as being 
identical with them. Furthermore, the Bible always 
draws a strong contrast between the character of the 
Israelites and that of the descendants of Ishmael, 
whom the Bedouins mostly represent. 
by comparison with other nations, an essentially un- 
changeable people, retaining a primitive, pastoral life, 
and many customs strikingly illustrating the Bible. 
They are not so much affected by their religion as 
might be supposed: many tribes disregard religious 
observances, and even retain some pagan rites. The 
Wahhabis, or modern Arab reformers, found great 
difficulty in suppressing, by persuasion, and even by 
force of arms, such rites; and where they succeeded, 
the suppression was, in most cases, only temporary. 
Incest, sacrifices to sacred objects, etc., were among 
these relics of paganism (see Burckhardt’s Notes on 

_ the Bedouins and Wahabys). The less changed a tribe, 
however, the more difficulty is there in obtaining in- 
formation respecting it: such a one is very jealous of 
intercourse with strangers even of its own nation. In 
Southern Arabia, for instance, is a tribe which will 
not allow a guest to stay within its encampments be- 
yond the three days demanded by the laws of hospi- 
tality. This exclusion undoubtedly tends to preserve 
the language from corruption, and the people from for- 
eign influence; but it probably does not improve the 
national character. 

To the settled Arabs these remarks apply with the 
difference that the primitive mode of life is in a great 
degree lost, and the Jewish practices are much more 
observable ; while intermixture with foreigners, es- 
pecially with Abyssinian and negro concubines in the 
Yemen and the Hejaz, has tended to destroy their puri- 
ty of blood. A Bedouin will scarcely marry out of 

_ his tribe, and is not addicted to concubinage ; he con- 
siders himself, and is, quite distinct from a townsman, 
in habits, in mode of thought, and in national feeling. 
Again, a distinction should be made between the peo- 
ple of Northern and those of Southern Arabia; the 
former being chiefly of Ishmaelite, the latter of Jok- 
tanite descent, and in other respects than settlement 
and intermarriage with foreigners farther removed 
from the patriarchal character. 

Regarded in the light we have indicated, Arab man- 
ners and customs, whether those of the Bedouins or 
of the townspeople, afford valuable help to the student 
of the Bible, and testimony to the truth and vigor of 
the scriptural narrative. No one can mix with this 
people without being constantly and forcibly remind- 
ed either of the early patriarchs or of the settled Israel- 
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ites. We may instance their pastoral life, their hos- 
pitality—that most remarkable of desert virtues [see 
Hospirauiry |—their universal respect for age (comp. 
Lev. xix, 32), their familiar deference (comp. 2 Kings 
v, 18), their superstitious regard for the beard. On 
the signet-ring, which is worn on the little finger of 
the right hand, is usually inscribed a sentence expres- 
sive of submission to God, or of his perfection, etc., 
explaining Exod. xxxix, 30, ‘the engraving of a sig- 
net, Holiness to the Lord,” and the saying of our Lord 
(John iii, 83), “He... hath set.to his seal that God 
is true.” As amark of trust this ring is given to an- 
other person (as in Gen, xli, 42). The inkhorn worn 
in the girdle is also very ancient (Ezek. ix, 2, 3, 11), 
as well as the veil. (For these, and many other illus- 
trations, see Lane’s Modern Egyptians, Index.) <A 
man has a right to claim his cousin in marriage, and 
he relinquishes this right by taking off his shoe, as 
the kinsman of Ruth did to Boaz (Ruth iv, 7, 8; see 
Burckhardt’s Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys, i, 
113).—Smith, s.v. See Jos, 

6. The commerce of Arabia especially connected with 
the Bible has been referred to in the sections on West- 
ern and Northern Arabia, and incidentally in men- 
tioning the products of the peninsula. Direct men- 
tion of the commerce of the south does not appear to be 
made in the Bible, but it seems to have passed to Pal- 
estine principally through the northern tribes. So 
early as the days of Jacob (Gen. xxxvii, 28) we read 
of a mixed caravan of Arab merchants (Ishmaelites 
and Midianites) who were engaged in the conveyance 
of various foreign articles to Egypt, and made no scru- 
ple to add Joseph, ‘‘a slave,”to their other purchases. 
The Arabs were doubtless the first navigators of their 
own seas, and the great carriers of the produce of In- 
dia, Abyssinia, and other remote countries, to Western 
Asia and Egypt. Various Indian productions thus ob- 
tained were common among the Hebrews at an early 
period of their history (Exod. xxx, 23, 25). The traf- 
fic of the Red Sea was to Solomon a source of great 
profit ; and the extensive commerce of Sabwa (Sheba, 
now Yemen) is mentioned by profane writers as well 
as alluded to in Scripture (1 Kings x, 10-15). In the 
description of the foreign trade of Tyre (Ezek. xxvii, 
19-24) various Arab tribes are introduced (comp. Isa. 
lx, 6; Jer. vi, 20; 2 Chron. ix, 14). The Nabathzo- 
Idumeans became a great trading people, their capi- 
tal being Petua (q.v.). The Joktanite people of South- 
ern Arabia have always been, in contradistinction to 
the Ishmaelite tribes, addicted to a seafaring life. 
The latter were caravan-merchants; the former the 
chief traders of the Red Sea, carrying their commerce 


.to the shores of India, as well as to the nearer coasts 


of Africa. Their own writers describe these voyages ; 
since the Christian era especially, as we might expect 
from the modern character of their literature. (See 
the curious Accounis of India and China by two Mo- 
hammedan Travellers of the ninth Cent., trans. by Re- 
naudot, and amply illustrated in Mr. Lane’s notes to 
his translation of the Thousand and One Nights.) The 
classical writers also make frequent mention of the 
commerce of Southern Arabia (see Smith’s Dict. of 
Class. Geog.). It was evidently carried on with Pales- 
tine by the two great caravan routes from the head of 
the Red Sea and from that of the Persian Gulf; the 
former especially taking with it African produce, the 
latter Indian. It should be observed that the wander- 
ing propensities of the Arabs, of whatever descent, do 
not date from the promulgation of Islamism. All tes- 
timony goes to show that from the earliest ages the 
peoples of Arabia formed colonies in distant lands, and 
have not been actuated solely either by the desire of 
conquest or by religious impulse in their foreign ex- 
peditions, but rather by restlessness and commercial 
activity. The transit-trade from India continued to 
enrich Arabia until the discovery of the passage to In. 
dia by the Cape of Good Hope; but the invention cf 
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steam navigation has now restored the ancient route 
for travellers by the Red Sea. See CommMrErcr. 

IV. Literature.—The principal European authori- | 
ties for the history of Arabia are, Schultens’ Hist. Imp. 
Vetus. Joctanidarum (Hard. Gel. 1786), containing ex- 
tracts from various Arab authors; and his Monumenta 
Vetustiora Arabie (Lug. Bat. 1740); Eichhorn’s Mon- 
umenta Antiquiss. Hist. Arabum, chiefly extracted from 
Tbn-Kuteibeh, with his notes (Goth. 1775); Fresnel, 
Lettres sur Hist. des Arabes avant U’Islamisme, pub- 
lished in the Journal A siatique, 1838-53; Quatremére, 
Mémoire sur les Nabathéens; Caussin, Pssai sur 1 Hist. 
des Arabes avant V'Islamisme (Paris, 1847-8); for the 
geography, Niebuhr’s Description de ’Arabie (Amst. 
1774) ; Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia (Lond. 1839) ; 
Wellsted, Narrative of a Journey to the ruins of Nakeb- 
al-Hajar, in Journ. of R. G. S. vii, 20; his copy of 
inscription, in Journ. of Asiat. Soc. of Bengal, iii, 
1834; and his Journal (Lond. 1838); Cruttenden, Nar- 
rative of a Journey from Mokha to San’a; Jomard, 
Etudes geogr. et hist. appended to Mengin, Hist. de 
? Egypte, vol. iii (Paris, 1839); and for Arabia Petraa 
and Sinai, Robinson’s Biblical Researches ; Stanley’s 
Sinai and Palestine; Tuch’s Essay on the Sinaitic In- 
scriptions in the Journal of the German Oriental Soc. | 
xiv, 129 sq. Compare Chesney’s Expedition to the Eu- 
phrates (Lond. 1850), and Ritter, Hrdkunde, pt. xiv; 
also Palgrave, Journey through Central and Eastern 
Arabia (Lond. 1865, 2 vols. 8vo). For the manners. 
and customs of the Arabs, see Burckhardt’s Notes on 
the Bedouins and Wahabys (8vo, 1831); Lane’s Notes on 
the Thousand and One Nights (ed. 1838) ; and his Modern 
Egyptians (ed. 1861). See also Weil, Gesch. der Khali- 
Jen (8 vols. 8vo, Mannh. 1846-61) ; Forster, Historical 
Geog. of Arabia (2 vols. 8vo, Lond. 1844). 

The most important native works are, with two ex- 
ceptions, still untranslated, and but few of them are 
edited. Abulfeda’s Hist. Anteislamica has been ed- | 
ited and translated by Fleischer (Lips. 1831); and El- 
Idrisi’s Geography translated by Jaubert, and pub- 
lished in the Recueil de Voyages et de Mémoires, by the 
Geogr. Soc. of Paris (1836) ; of those which have been, 
or are in the course of being edited, are Yakut’s 
Homonymous Geographical Dictionary, entitled £/- 
Mushtarak Wadan, wa-l-Muftarak Sak’an (ed. Wiis- 
tenfeld, Got. 1845); the Afarasid el-Ittilaa, probably | 
an abridgment by an unknown hand of his larger 
geogr. dict. called the Moajam (ed. Juynboll, Lug. 
Bat. 1852-4); the Histories of Mekkeh, ed. Wiistenfeld, 
and now published by the German Oriental Socie- 
ty; and Ibn-Khaldun’s Prolegomena, ed. Quatremére, 
i (Paris, 1858). Of those in MS., besides the in- 
dispensable works of the Arab lexicographers, we 
would especially mention Ibn-Khaldun’s /istory of 
the Arabs; the Kharidet el-Ajaib of Ibn-E]-Wardi ; 
the Mir-dt ez-Zeman of Ibn-El-Jozi; the Murooj edh- 
Dhahab of El-Mesudi; Yakut’s Moajam el-Buldan; 
the Kitdb-el-Agham of El-Isfahani; and the ’Jkd of 
El-Kurtubi. For a copious view of Arabic and kin- 
dred literature, see Zenker’s Bibliotheca Orientalis(Lps. 
1846 sq.). Compare ARABIA. 

ARABIA, CHURCH OF. The Apostle Paul, on 
his conversion, retired into Arabia for some two years 
(Gal. i, 27), but whether this time was spent in preach- 
ing or in private exercises is doubtful; nor is there any 
authentic record of the fruits of his labors if expend- | 
ed there. Several other apostles, as Peter, Thomas, 
Bartholomew, Judas Thaddeus, are mentioned by tra- 
dition as having preached there (see Wiltsch, i, 21 
sq.). It is certain that Arabia received Christianity | 
early. According to Eusebius (//ist. Eccles. vi, 19), | 
an Arab ruler sent to Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, | 
in the beginning of the 3d century, asking for Origen 
asateacher. Between 247 and 250 a synod was held, 
under the presidency of Origen, for the condemnation 
of a certain heresy. Arabia was originally a province | 
of the patriarchate of Antioch, having Bostra for its | 
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metropolitan see; but it was separated from the Ori- 
ental diocese and added to that of Jerusalem, accord- 
ing to William of Tyre (De Bello Sucro, xiv, 14), in 
the 5th Gicumenical Council. Metropolitans of Bos- 
tra, and bishops of Philadelphia and Esbus are still 
mentioned about the middle of the seventh century. 
The conversion of a Himyarite king occurred in the 
fourth century, and that of two kings of Hira in the 
sixth century. Among the Saracens and Bedouins 
numerous conversions took place in the fifth century. 
Several important bodies, as the Bahrites, Taunchites, 
Taglebites, and others were entirely Christian, and 
Cosmas Indicopleustes reported in the sixth century 
that he found every where in Arabia Christian churches. 
Both Nestorianism and Monophysitism found numer- 
ous adherents in Arabia; the former principally in the 
north and north-west, the latter in the south. The 
Jacobites of Arabia have been under the rule of the 
Maphrians since the time of the Maphrian Marutas, 
i. e. since about 629, and contained two bishoprics, 
viz.: one of Arabia, so called, of which the see was at 
Akula; the other of the Taalabensian Scenite Arabi- 
ans, of which the see was at Hirta Naamanis. But 
Christianity in Arabia was nearly, if not quite, de- 
stroyed by Mohammedanism; nor has it risen since in 
that country to any extent. The only place where it 
has gained a firm footing is Aden, which, in 1839, was 
ceded to the English. Here both a Protestant and a 
toman Catholic congregation has been collected; tha 
membership of the latter is given by the missionaries 
as about 1000 (Schem, Lccles. Year-book for 1859, p. 
18, 19). In fact, Christianity in Arabia had become 
very early corrupted by an admixture of Sabeean idola- 
try and Persian dualism, so that Origen, in the middle 
of the 3d century, declared Arabia to be a ‘‘ country 
most fruitful in heresy.” The tribes which professed 
Christianity when Mohammed first began to promul- 
gate Islamism appear to have paid as much attention 
to rabbinical legends and monkish fables as to the 
Scriptures, It is indeed pretty certain that the Koran 
contains a tolerably fair representation of the religious 
belief of the Arabian Christians in Mohammed’s age, 
and from this it appears that the idle stories in the 
apocryphal gospels were received with as much rey- 
erence as the books of the evangelists; it is even 
doubtful whether they possessed any translation of the 
canonical books of the Bible, and this may serve to 
explain the facility with which they received the creed 
of Mohammed.—Wiltsch, Handbook of the Geogr. and 
Statistics of the Church, transl. by Leitsch (Lond. 1859, 
vol. i, 8vo). See MonaAmMMeED. 

ARABIA, COUNCIL OF [Concir1um AraAsicum], 
was held in 247(?) against the Elkesaites (q. v.), who 
held that the soul, dying with the body, was to be 
raised with it at the resurrection. Origen was invited 
to this council, and boldly combated the Psychopanni- 
chites (Hypnopsychites), Eus. vi, c. 87; tom. i, conc. 
p- 650.—Smith, Tables of Church Hist. ; Landon, M/an- 
ual of Councils. 

Ara’bian (Heb. Arabi’, "272, Isa. xiii, 20; Jer. 
il, 235 or Arbo, S253), 2 Chron. xvii, it; sexi 16% 
Kil ls semvieds Nebe i 19s avid [Milseviy dena 
“Aoa, 1 Macc. v, 39; xi, 17, 39; xii, 31; 2 Mace. v, 
8; xii, 10), the national designation of an inhabitant 
of that general district denominated Arabia, i. e. the 
nomadic tribes inhabiting the country to the east and 
south of Palestine, who in the early times of Hebrew 
history were known as Ishmaelites and descendants 
of Keturah. ‘Their roving pastoral life in the desert 
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| is alluded to in Is. xiii, 20; Jer. iii, 2; 2 Macc. xii, 11; 


their country is associated with the country of the 
Dedanim, the travelling merchants (Is. xxi, 18), with 
Dedan, Tema, and Buz (Jer. xxy. 24), and with De- 
dan and Kedar (iz, xxvii, 21), all of which are sup- 


| posed to have occupied the northern part of the penin- 


sula later known as Arabia. During the prosperous 
reign of Jehoshaphat, the Arabians, in conjunctior, 
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with tho Philistines, were tributary to Judah (2 Chr. | ence of Islamism and the supreme authority. of the 
xvii, 11), but in the reign of his successor they revolt- | Koran, it has finally supplanted the original languages 
ed, ravaged the country, plundered the royal palace, | of those countries, and become the mother tongue of 
slew all the king’s sons with the exception of the | the inhabitants. It has even penetrated to the inte- 
youngest, and carried off the royal harem (2 Chr. xxi, | rior of Africa, as well as insinuated itself, in part at 
16; xxii, 1). Tho Arabians of Gur-baal were again | least, throughout Turkey and Central Asia. In Mal- 
subdued by Uzziah (2 Chr, xxvi, 7). During the | ta, Spain, and Sicily, dialects of it were for a time 
Captivity they appear to have spread over the country | spoken, and have not yet become entirely extinct. 
of Palestine, for on the return from Babylon they were | Through the intercourse of Europeans during the Cru- 
among the foremost in hindering Nehemiah in his | sades, and especially during the temporary residence 
work of restoration, and plotted with the Ammonites | of the Saracens in Spain, mamy Arabic words have 
and others for that end (Neh. iv, 7). Geshem, or | crept into Occidental languages, not excepting the 
Gashmu, one of the leaders of the opposition, was of | English; while the scientific researches of the medi- 
this race (Neh. ii, 19; vii, 1). In later times the | eval Arabs caused many technical terms to be intro- 
‘Arabians served under Timotheus in his struggle with | duced into general literature. The ciphers in use 
Judas Maccabeus, but were defeated (1 Mace. v, 39; 2 | among all Christian nations are but modified forms of 

Mace. xii, 10). The Zabadwans, an Arab tribe, were | those used in Arabic notation. 
routed by Jonathan, the brother and suceessor of Ju- Long before the Mohammedan era, two dialects 
das (1 Mace. xii, 31). The chieftain or king of the | were prevalent in Arabia: 1, the Himyaritic, which 
Arabians bore the name of Aretas as far back as the | was spoken in Yemen, or Arabia Felix, and had its 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes and Jason the high- | closest affinities partly with the Hebrew or Aramean 
priest (2 Mace. v, 8; comp. 2 Cor, xi, 82). Zabdiel, | languages (q. y.), and partly with the Amharic (q. v.); 
the assassin of Alexander Balas (1 Mace. xi, 17), and | 2, the Koreishitic, or pure Arabic, as found in the Ko- 
Simaleue, who brought up Antiochus, the young son | ran, and through its influence preserved from all vul- 
of Alexander (1 Mace. xi, 39), afterward Antiochus | garism and provincialisms, as the language of state 
VI, were both Arabians. In the time of the N. T. the | and literature; in other words, the spoken differed 
term appears to have been used ia the same manner | somewhat from the written language. The Arabic 
(Acts ii, 11).—Smith, Append. s.v. See ARABIA. had attained its flourishing period after the composi- 
tion of the Koran. With the 
restoration of Arabic literature 
under the Abbasid caliphs, sci- 
entific prose took the place of 
the carlier poetry, and the lan- 
guage was philologically illus- 
trated and protected from ob- 
livion; but atthe same time it 
gradually became deteriorated 
in respect to flexibility and va- 
riety, and circumlocutions were 
employed instead of idiomatic 
formations. Since the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century the 
Arabic language has undergone 
nochange. There still prevail, 
however, certain dialects with 
considerable variations; e. g. 
the Moorish, or that of Morocco 
(see Bombay, Grammat. lingue 
Mauro-Arabice, Vienna, 1800), 
the altogether peculiar Maltese 
(Gesenius, Versuch ib. d. malte- 
sische Sprache, Lpz. 1810), the 
oye Cave Melindan, Mapulian, and oth- 
edouin Arabs. ers.-.In Ale Arabic i 
1, 2, Of the Jordan; 3, Of the Hauran; 4,5, Of the Desert—Arabia Petrma. spoken in the ee en 

form 
Arabians or Arabici, a s jetins, Se , : 

sprung up in the alpen ec eae rt 8 ees vas oe eepiinle tec 
a a tha ‘Bisparor Paes They held ee “¢ ie et are twenty-eight, and, as in Hebrew, they are 
soul of man dies with the hod: and will be — i by a iad San sear = mate $0 Lele 
eiew eit ie Piel dae cies oe pF susci- | differ, however, entirely in form from the Heb., more 
canbe vita e day ¢ resurrection, Origen con- | closely resembling the Syriac, and their order is al- 
ee wee ea ys etn hese wae ec different from either of those languages. 
BAe McehSion Colbie HES é seb, Hist, Lecl. vi, ne ab too, of most of them undergoes a considera- 
Arabic Language the most perfectly formed i he acne hak ifasonsieqabal pn pate 
most copious in vocabular , rt <tensi zi 4 eR PR abened Shleter pelleinat seve: ofthe aes 
ary, most extensively spoken, | from each other only by the addition of a diacritical 


and most perfectly preserved of all the Shemitic fam- |... ; ; 
ily of languages. It therefore presents peculiar points ROY oe ron et eee 


of interest to Biblical scholars. See Suemitic LAN: that many of them can hardly be accurately repre- 
GUAGES. sented either by the Heb. or by English characters; 

I. Distribution and Dialects.—Originating in Arabia the sound of some of them, indeed, is described as al- 
the Arabic language spread itself, by the Conanens of | together foreign to European tongues. The letters 
the Arabs [see Mouammep], in the sixth and seventh | °™° also often compounded in writing into ligatures, 
centuries, so extensively as to become not only prev- The ‘weak letters” (corresponding to &, 1, and “) are 
alent in the countries adjoining Arabia, but even the | also used to prolong a vowel sound, or (as in Syriac) 
religious and learned language of Irak, Cyprus, Pales- | to form a diphthong. The vowel points are fennae 
tine, Egypt, and Northern Africa, where, by the influ- | simple than in Heb., but this is fully made up, in point 
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sume | ConNeerey wirm tue teree |) pownn ie 
FORM: | Preceding. | Following. | With Both,|| 1% PNCUISH.| REPRESENTATIVE. 
{ L ; x 
Se pee po 8 “ b 2 
ww coe 3 x m 
es en 3 x th n 
é | CG aS st J 3 
> sk hh n 
; | ‘ S EAN kh n 
O o d a 
} d dh 5 
Yast 5 3 i 
Peliosis Z : 
ue Ce wv wn 8 v 
Us ue a ats sh w 
Ue Ue aye) Ss x 
Ue ue a wa dd x 
to ba b be Gb 2) 
tL {a Lb bo tth o) 
& é s x : y 
é é& & 2 g y 
=) a 3 aR f 3) 
e) es 5 pear P 
Desde cesta: cecal =k ; 
J ie 5 Ley 5 
meinem venaitinr | 25 0 f 
1S) up 2 B n 2 
8 x 2 & h qn 
3 5 bi : 
o = 3 A , 5 


ARABIC LANGUAGE 
LIGATURES. 

s =bhh; s = thh; B= jth; M =shh; 

BS = dd-th; 3 = yhh; C= kh’; Nor SHV; 


u = l-y; ° =hm; 
é = hhjj ; = = 


a} =lm-hh; ete. 
ARITHMETICAL FIGURES. 


CATE AY Cadi ets te ep at 
OMEOUESHINT 2 16h) Sane 68. 227 a 


S = lhhjr; 3 = fyi 
‘i; = fh; 3 = Ij; 


VOWELS. 
Name. Form. Sounds. 
Fat-bhah -= a, asin fat, fate, womdn. 
Kasrah — 4#,asin pin, machine, bird. 
Dammah ~2— uw, asin full, rile, awful. 


OTHER ORTHOGRAPHICAL SIGNS, 


Name. Form. Effect. 
Bazmah 9. <7 ae = silent Sheva of the 
Heb. 
Mashdid:. . .<. = = Dagesh fort of the 
Heb. 
Hamzah.....—or © Shows a vocal Alif. 
Wiaslab. «2. « 2h Shows a silent *Alif 
and also = Hebrew 
Makkeph. 
IMaddah: wey<04 9) Shows a long ’A/if syl- 
lable. 
Tanwin, eae The vowels respective- 
or a ly, with a final » or 
“ Nunnation.” < nasal sound added. 


of difficulty to the learner, by the peculiar marks or 
signs frequently employed in connection with certain 
letters, or in certain positions, to indicate an implied, 
developed, prolonged, or connected sound. In ordi- 
nary writing (and printing) this whole system of vo- 
calization is omitted. Several of the letters (called 
“¢solar’’) are doubled in pronouncing when initial after 
the article, the final letter of which is then silent (like 
the dagesh forte of the Heb. after 7). A similar sys- 


tem of prefires and suffixes (for prepositions, pronouns, 
particles, etc.) exists to that in Heb., but with some- 
what more variety in application. Vav ‘‘conversive,”’ 
however, disappears in the Arabic, as in the Chaldee. 
Numbers are expressed by peculiar characters for the 
digits, or the ordinary letters, as in Gr. and Heb., may 
be used with a numerical value. The accent is never 
written, but stands, in dissyllables, upon the penult, in 
polysyllables upon the antepenult, unless the penult 
has a long vowel, which then takes the tone. An ex- 
tended system of prosody and versification belongs to 
the language, and forms a marked contrast with the 
simple poetry of the Hebrew. 

The Arabic is rich in grammatical forms. In 
nouns, as well as pronouns and verbs, the dual is cus- 
tomary ; and for the plural the noun has a large store 
of collective forms. The singular has three (so-called) 
cases, distinguished chiefly by the pointing, and cor- 
responding to the nominative, genitive, and dative 
(besides forms for the accusative, and the interjective 
mark of the vocative), together with the ‘ nunna- 
tion ;”’ the dual and plural only two (the nominative 
and objective). To the verbs (which, as in Heb., af- 
ford triliteral roots of all the words) belong thirteen 
forms or conjugations, somewhat answering to those 
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6f the Heb.; which either have a factive, reciprocal, 
passive, and desiderative force, or else modify the 
ground-meaning of the root. Each of these, except 
the ninth and eleventh, has a passive as well as an ac- 
tive voice. The tenses, properly so called, are the 
same in number, use, and method of formation, as in 
IIeb. Other relations of time are expressed by em- 
ploying the substantive verb as an auxiliary. <A near- 
ly like series of weak or defective verbs is found as in 
the Heb, Apocopated, paragogic, and intensified forms 
of the tenses exist, almost having the force of moods. 
Verbal nouns are used as infinitives, and verbal adjec- 
tives as participles; or these forms may be regarded 
as the regular infinitives and participles of the several 
conjugations and voices. There are various inflections 
to express gender, place, instrumentality, authorship, 
diminutiveness, etc. The comparative and superlative 
have appropriate forms. 

The formation of sentences is simple, but syntactic- 
al. <A terse vigor is characteristic of the language; 
yet the style of Arabic writers is various: in some, 
for example the more ancient, extremely natural and 
plain; in those of later date, more artificial and or- 
nate. The language of the common people (vulgar 
Arabic) differs from the written in the omission of the 
final vowels of words, in certain ungrammatical flex- 
ions and constructions, and in the use of some conven- 
tional terms. (On the pronunciation of the Palestin- 
ian Arabs, see Dr. E. Smith’s appendix to the first ed. 
of Robinson’s Bib. Researches, vol. iii.) 

III. Relations to Hebrew.— The close affinity, and 
consequently the incalculable philological use of the Ar- 
abie with regard to the Hebrew language and its other 
sisters, may be considered partly as a question of the- 
ory, and partly as one of fact. 1. The following are 
the theoretical grounds: First, the Arabs of Yemen are 
derived from Kahtan, the Joktan of Gen. x, 25, whom 
the Arabs make the son of Eber (Pococke’s Specimen 
Ilst. Arab. p. 89 sq.). These form the pure Arabs. 
Then Ishmael intermarried with a descendant of the 
line of Kahtan, and became the progenitor of the tribes 
of Hejaiz. These are the insititious Arabs. These two 
roots of the nation correspond with the two great dia- 
lects into which the language was once divided: that 
of Yemen, under the name of the Himyaritic, of which 
all that has come down to us (except what may have 
been preserved in the Ethiopic) is a few inscriptions ; 
and that of Hejiz, under that of the dialect of Mu- 
dhar, or, descending a few generations in the same line, * 
of Khoreish—the dialect of the Koran and of all their 
literature, Next, Abraham sent away his sons by 
Keturah, and they also became the founders of Arabic 
tribes. Also, the circumstance of Esau’s settling in 
Mount Seir, where the Idumezans descended from his 
loins, may be considered as a still later medium by 
which the idioms of Palestine and Arabia preserved 
their harmony. See ArapiaA. Secondly, Olaus Cel- 
sius (in his Hist. Ling. et Erudit. Arab.) cites the fact 
of the sons of Jacob conversing with the Ishmaelite 
caravan (Gen, xxxvii, 28), and that of Moses with his 
father-in-law the Midianite (Exod. iv, 18). To these, 
however, Scheiling (in his Abhandl. v. d. Gebrauch. der 
Arab. Sprache, p. 14) objects that they are not conclu- 
sive, as the Ishmaelites, being merchants, might have 
acquired the idiom of the nations they traded with, 
and as Moses might owe an acquaintance with Arabic 
to his residence in Egypt. Nevertheless, one of Cel- 
sius’s inferences derives considerable probability from 
the only instance of mutual intelligibility which Mi- 
chaelis has adduced (Beurtheilung der Mittel die ausge- 
storbene Hebr. Sprache zu verstehen, p. 156), namely, 
that Gideon and his servant went down by night to 
the camp of ‘‘ Midian, Amalek, and all the Bene Ke- 
dem,”’ to overhear their conversation with each other, 
and understood what they heard (Judg. viii, 9-14). 
Lastly, Schultens (Oratio de Reg. Sabeor. in his Opp. 
Minora) labors to show that the visit of the queen of 
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Sheba to Solomon is a strong proof of the degree of 
proximity in which the two dialects then stood to 
each other. These late traces of resemblance, more- 
over, are rendered more striking by the notice of the 
early diversity between Hebrew and Aramaic (Gen. 
xxxi, 47). The instance of the Ethiopian chamber- 
lain in Acts viii, 28, may not be considered an eyi- 
dence, if Heinrichs, in his note ad loc. in Nov. Test. 
edit. Kopp, is right in asserting that he was reading 
the Septuagint version, and that Philip the deacon 
was a Hellenist. Thus springing from the same root 
as the Hebrew, and possessing such traces of affinity 
to so late a period as the time of Solomon, this dialect 
was farther enabled, by several circumstances in the 
social state of the nation, to retain its native resem- 
blance of type until the date of the earliest extant 
written documents. These circumstances were the 
almost insular position of the country, which prevent- 
ed conquest or commerce from debasing the language 
of its inhabitants; the fact that so large a portion of 
the nation adhered to a mode of life in which every 
impression was, as it were, stereotyped, and knew no 
variation for ages (a cause to which we may also in 
part ascribe the comparatively unimportant changes 
which the language has undergone during the 1400 
years in which we can follow its history); and the 
great and just pride which they felt in the purity of 
their language, which, according to Burckhardt, is 
still a characteristic of the Bedouins (Notes on the Bed- 
ouins, p. 211). These causes preserved the language 
from foreign influences at a time when, as the Koran 
and a national literature had not yet.given it its full 
stature, such influences would have been most able to 
destroy its integrity. During this interval, neverthe- 
less, the language received a peculiarly ample devel- 
opment in a certain direction. The limited incidents 
of a desert life still allowed valor, love, generosity, 
and satire to occupy the keen sensibilities of the chiv- 
alrous Bedouin. These feelings found their vent in 
ready verse and eloquent prose; and thus, when Islam 
first called the Arabs into the more yaried activity and 
more perilous collision with foreign nations, which re- 
sulted from the union of their tribes under a common 
interest to hold the same faith and to propagate it by the 
sword, the language had already received all the devel- 
opment which it could derive from the pre-eminently 
creative and refining impulses of poetry and eloquence. 

2. ‘But great as may be the amount of resemblance 
between Arabic and Hebrew which a due estimate of 
all the theoretical grounds for the affinity and for the 
diversity between them would entitle us to assume, 
it is certain that a comparison of the actual state of 
both in their purest form evinces a degree of proxim- 
ity which exceeds expectation. Not only may two 
thirds of the Hebrew roots (to take the assertion of 
Aurivillius, in his Déssertationes, p. 11, ed. Michaelis) 
be found in Arabic under the corresponding letters, 
and either in the same or a very kindred sense; but, 
if we allow for the changes of the weak and cognate 
letters, we shallgbe able to discover a still greater pro- 
portion. To this great fundamental agreement in the 
vocabulary (the wonder of which is somewhat dimin- 
ished by a right estimate of the immense disproportion 
between the two languages as to the number of roots) 
are to be added those resemblances which relate to 
the mode of inflexion and construction. Thus, in the 
verb, its two wide tenses, the mode by which the per- 


sons are denoted at the end in the past, and at the be- | 


ginning (with the accessory distinctions at the end) in 
the future tense, its capability of expressing the gen- 
der in the second and third persons, and the system on 
which the conjugations are formed; and in the noun, 
the correspondence in formations, in the use of the 
two genders, and in all the essential characteristics 
of construction; the possession of the definite article ; 
the independent and affixed pronouns ; and the same 
system of separable and attached particles—all these 
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form so broad a basis of community and harmony be- 
tween the two dialects as could hardly be anticipated, 
when we consider the many centuries which separate 
the earliest written extant documents of each. The 
| diversities between them, which consist almost en- 
tirely of fuller developments on the side of the Ara- 
bic, may be summed up under the following heads: 
A much more extensive system of conjugations in the 
verb, the dual in both tenses, and four forms of the 
future (three of which, however, exist potentially in, 
the ordinary future, the jussive, and the cohortative 
of the Hebrew; see Ewald’s Hebr. Gram. § 290, 293) ; 
the full series of infinitives ; the use of auxiliary verbs; 
in the noun, the formations of the plural called broken 
or internal plurals, and the flexion by means of ter- 
minations analogous to three of our cases; and a per- 
fectly defined system of metre. The most important 
of these differences consists in that final vowel after 
the last radical, by which some of the forms of the 
future and the several cases in the noun are indicated, 
which has been too hastily ascribed to an attempt of 
the grammarians to introduce Greck inflexions into 
Arabic (Hasse, Magazin fuir Biblisch-Oricntalische Li- 
teratur, i, 230; Gesenius, Gesch. d. Hebr. Sprache, p. 95). 
The Arabic alphabet also presents some remarkable 
differences. As a representation of sounds, it contains 
all the Hebrew letters; but, in consequence of the 
greater extent of the nation as a source of dialectual 
varieties of pronunciation, and also in consequence of 
the more developed and refined state of the language, 
the value of some of them is not exactly the same, and 
the characters that correspond to > D ¥ ‘77 Fare used 
in a double capacity, and represent both halves of 
those sounds which exist unseparated in the Hebrew. 
|The present order of the letters also is different, al- 
‘though there are evidences in their numerical value 
when so used, and in the memorial words (given in 
Ewald’s Grammatica Critica Ling. Arab. § 67), that the 
arrangement was once the same.in both. In a pale- 
| ographical point of view, the characters have under- 
gone many changes. The earliest form was that in 
the Himyarite alphabet. The first specimens of this 
character (which Arabic writers call al-Musnad, i. e. 
stilted, columnar) were given by Seetzen in the Fund. 
gruben des Orients. Since then Professor Rédiger has 
produced others, and illustrated them in a valuable 
paper in the Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
i, 332. The letters of this alphabet have a striking 
resemblance to those of the Ethiopic, which were de- 
|rived from them. In Northern Arabia, on the other 
hand, and not very long before the time of Moham- 
med, the Syrian character called Estrangelo became 
the model on which the Arabic alphabet called the 
Kufic was formed, This heavy, angular Kufie char- 
acter was the one in which the early copies of the Ko- 
ran were written; and it is also found in the ancient 
Mohammedan coinage as late as the seventh century 
of the Hegira. T'rom this, at length, was derived the 
light, neat character called Nishi, the one in which 
the Arabs continue to write at the present day, and 
which is represented in our printed books. The intro- 
duction of this character is ascribed to [bn Mukla, who 
died in the year 327 of the Hegira. See ALPHABET. 
Lastly, it is worthy of notice that all the letters of the 
Arabic alphabet are only consonants; that, in an un- 
pointed text, the long vowels are denoted by the use 
of Alif, Waw, and Ya, as matres lectionis; and that the 
short vowels are not denoted at all, but are left to be 
supplied according to the sense in which the reader 
takes the words; whereas, in a pointed text, three 
points only suffice to represent the whole vocalization, 
the equivalents to which, according to the way in 
which they are usually expressed, are a, 7, u, pro- 
nounced as in Italian. 

“The many uses of the Arabic language in Bib- 
lical philology (exclusive of the advantages it affords 
for comparing the Arabic versions) may in part be 
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gathered from the degree of its affinity to the Hebrew ; 
and, indeed, chiefly to the Hebrew before the exile, 
after which period the Aramaic is the most fruitful 
means of illustration (Mahn, Darstellung der Leaico- 
graphic, p. 391), But there are some peculiarities in 
the relative position of the two dialects which con- 
siderably enhance the value of the aid to be derived 
from the Arabic. The Hebrew language of the Old 
Testament has preserved to us but a small fragment 
of literature. In the limited number of its roots 
(some of which even do not occur in the primary 
sense), in the rarity of some formations, and in the an- 
tique rudimentary mode in which some of its construc- 
tions are denoted, are contained those difficulties 
which cannot receive any other illustration than that 
which the sister dialects, and most especially the Ara- 
bic, afford. For this purpose, the resemblances be- 
tween them are as useful as the diversities. The for- 
mer enable us to feel certain on points which were li- 
able to doubt; they confirm and establish an intelli- 
gent conviction that the larger portion of our knowl- 
edge of the meaning of words, and of the force of con- 
structions in Hebrew, is on a sure foundation, because 
we recognise the same in a kindred form, and in a lit- 
erature so voluminous as to afford us frequent oppor- 


tunities of testing our notions by every variety of ex- | 


perience. The diversities, on the other hand (accord- 
ing to a mode of observation very frequent in com- 
parative anatomy), show us what exists potentially in 
the rudimentary state by enabling us to see how a 
language of the same genius has, in the farther prog- 
ress of its development, felt the necessity of denoting 
externally those relations of formation and construc- 
tion which were only dimly perccived in its antique 
and uncultivated form. Thus, to adduce a single il- 
lustration from the Arabic cases in the noun: The pre- 
cise relation of the words mouth and life, in the com- 
mon Hebrew phrases, ‘‘I call my mouth,” and ‘‘he 
smote him his life” (Ewald’s Hebr. Gram. § 482), is 
easily intelligible to one whom Arabic has familiarized 
with the perpetual use of the so-called accusative to 
denote the accessory descriptions of state. 
important adyantage to be derived from the study of 
Arabic is the opportunity of seeing the grammar of a 
Syro-Arabian language explained by native scholars. 
Hebrew grammar has suffered much injury from the 
mistaken notions of men who, understanding the sense 


of the written documents by the aid of the versions, . 


have been exempted from obtaining any independent 
and inward feeling of the genius of the language, and 
have therefore not hesitated to accommodate it to the 
grammar of our Indo-Germanic idioms. In Arabic, 
howeyer, we have a language, every branch of the 
philosophical study of which has been successfully 
cultivated by the Arabs themselves. Their own lexi- 
cographers, grammarians, and scholiasts (to whom 


the Jews also are indebted for teaching them the | 


grammatical treatment of Hebrew) have placed the 
language before us with such elaborate explanation 
of its entire character, that Arabic is not only by far 
the best understood of the Syro-Arabian dialects, but 
may even challenge comparison, as to the possession 
of these advantages, with the Greck itself”’ (KKitto). 

IV. Literature.—The native works in Arabic are 
exceedingly numerous and varied, embracing philclo- 
gy, philosophy, natural science, poetry, history, etc. 
Many are still unpublished. A compendious view of 
the literary productions of Arabic authors may be 
found in Pierer’s Universal Lexikon (Altenb. 1857 sq.), 
s. v. “ Arabische Literatur;’’ also in Appleton’s New 
American Encyclopedia, s. v. ‘ Arabic Language and 
Literature.” Comp.also an article on the ‘‘ Arab. Lang. 
and Lit.” by Prof, Packard, in the Am. Bib. Repos. Oct. 
1836, p. 429-448. Zenker’s Bibliotheca Orientalis ( Lpz. 
1846-62, 2 vols. 8vo) gives a full list of Arabic books 
hitherto issued. 


European works expressly on the history and usage 


Another | 
| Perceval (Paris, 1828, 2 vols.), De la Grange (Paris, 
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of the Arabic language are by the following authors: 
Pococke (Oxf. 1661), Celsius (in Barkey’s Bibl. Brem. 
iv, 1, 2, 8), Hyde (in his Syntag. Diss. ii, 450), Schul-. 
tens (in his Orig. Heb. Lugd. B. 1761, p. 615), De 
Jenisch (Vien. 1780), Eichhorn (introd. to Richardson’s 
Abh. ib. morgenlind. Volker, Lpz. 1779), Hottinger (in 
his Analecta hist. theol. Vigur. 1652), Schelling (Stuttg. 
1771), Schnurrer (in Eichhorn’s Biblioth. iii, 951 sq.), 
Tingstad (Upsal. 1794), Humbert (Geneve, 1824). Ar- 
abic grammars are by the following: Erpenius (Leyd. 
1613, and often since, abridged, etc.; by Schultens, 
Michaelis, and others), Lakemacher (Helmst. 1718), 
Hirt (Jen. 1770), Vriemcet (Franeq. 1783), Hezel (Jen. 
1776, etc.), id. (Lpz. 1784), Wahl (Hallie, 1789), Paulus 
(Jen. 1790), Hasse (Jen. 1793), Tyschen (Rost. 1792), 
Jahn (Wien. 1796), Sylvéstre de Sacy (Par. 1810 and 
since), Von Lumsden (Cale. 1813), Roorda (2d ed. 
Leyd. 1858-9, 8vo), Von Oberleitner (Vien. 1822), 
Rosenmiller (Lips. 1818), Tychsen (Gott. 1823), Ewald 
(Leipz. 1831, etc.), Vullers (Bonn, 1832), Petermann 
(Berol. 1840), Caspari (Leipz. 1848, 1859, an excellent 


| manual), Glaire (Paris, 1861), Beaumont (Lond. 1861), 


Winckler (Lpz. 1862), Forbes (Lond. 1863), Géschel 
(Vien. 1864), Wright (Grammar of the Arabian Lan- 
guage, from Caspari, with additions, 2 vols. 8vo, Lond. 
1859-62, the best for English readers); on the new or 
vulgar Arabic, by Herberi (Par. 1803), Caussin de Per- 
ceval (2d ed. Paris,-1833), Savary (Paris, 1813), Bella- 
mare (1850), Florian-Pharaon and E. L. Bertherand 


| (Par. 1859), Wahrmund@ (Lpz. 1860 sq.). Native lex- 


icons are those of the historian Fakr ed-Daulah (947- 
993); Elias bar-Sina el-Jaubari (d. post 1200), E/-S7-. 
hah, in Turkish, by Van Kuli (Const. 1728), and Per- 
sic (Cale. 1812); Firuzabadi’s Kamzus (Scutari, 1815 
sq.): by Europeans, those of Giggejus (Mediol. 1632), 
Golius (Lugd. Bat. 1653), Mesquien Meninski (Vien. 
1780-1801), Schied (Lugd. B. 1769, etc.), Willmet (Rot- 
terd. 1784), Freytag (Hal. 1830-1836, abridged, ib. 1838), 
Kazimiroti (1848), Catafago (Arabic and English Dict. 


| Lond. 1858, 8vo, a convenient manual), Lane (Arabic 


Lexicon, Lond. 1863, sq.4to, the best in English); for 
the vulgar Arabic, the lexicons of Cafes (1781), De 


1828), De Passo (Alg. 1846). Chrestcmathies are by 
Jahn (1802), De Sacy (Par. 1806, 1826, 3 vols.), Kose- 
garten (Lpz. 1824, 1828), Rosenmiller (Lpz. 1814), 
Von Humbert (Par, 1834), Freytag (Bonn, 1834), Ar- 
nold (Lond. 1856, the most convenient for English); 


| but Tauchnitz’s splendid ed. of the Koran (Lips. 1841, 


2d ster. ed., small 4to) furnishes a sufficient reading- 
book: for the modern dialect is the work of Bresnier 
(Alg. 1245). Beginners in English may make use of 
Arabic Keading-Lessons by Dayis and Davidson (pub- 
lished by Bagster, Lond. 12mo). 

Arabic Versions. The following is a conspectus 
of those hitherto published (also the treatise, De ver- 
sionibus Arabicis, in Walton’s Polyglott, i, 93 sq.; Po- 
cocke, Var. Lect. Arab. V. T., ib. vi): Biblia Arabica 


| Viet N. T.,in Walton’s Polyglott; Bib, Ar., ed. Risius 


(3 vols. fol., Rom. 1671, said by Michaelis to be alter- 
ed from the Latin); Arabic Bible, ed. Carlyle (New- 


| castle, 1811 and 1816, 4to); Bible (Lond. 1831, 8vo); 
Bible, a new version for the ‘‘ Society for promoting 


Chr. Knowledge’’ (Lond. 1857 sq., 8vo); ible, a new 
version for the ‘‘Am. Bible Soc.,”” ed. Dr. Vandyke 
(now [1865] stereotyping at N. Y. in various forms); 
V. T. Arab. interpr. Tuki (unfinished, Rom, 1752 sq.); 
Pentateuch by Saadias Gaon (in Walton’s Polygiott) ; 
N. T. Arabice, ed. Erpenius (Leyd. 1616, 4to; altered 
to suit the Greek, Lond. 1727, 4to); New Test. by Sa- 
bat (Calcutta, 1816, 8vo; London, 1825, 8vo; revised, 
Calcutta, 1826, 8vo; Lond. 1850, 8vo; in Syriac char- 
acters, Paris, 1822, 8vo); Quatuor Evangelia, ed. Ray- 
mund (Rom. 1590, fol.). 

Early Versions. — Inasmuch as Christianity never 
attained any extensive er permanent influence among 
the Arabs as a nation, no entire nor publicly sanc- 
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tioned Arabic version of the Bible has been discovered. 
But, as political events at length made the Arabic lan- 
guage the common vehicle of instruction in the East, 
and that to Jews, Samaritans, and Christians, inde- 
pendent versions of single books were often under- 
taken, according to the zeal of private persons, or the 
interests of small communities. The following is a 
classified list of only the most important among them. 
(See the Linleitungen of Eichhorn, Bertholdt, and De 
Wette.) 

I, Arabic versions formed immediately on the orig- 
inal texts. 

a. Rabbi Saadyah Haggadn (usually called Saa- 
dias), a native of Fayim, and rector of the academy 
at Sora, who died A.D. 942, is the author of a version 
of some portions of the Old Testament. Erpenius and 
Pococke, indeed, affirm that he translated the whole 
(Walton’s Prolegomena, ed. Wrangham, ii, 546); but 
subsequent inquirers have not hitherto been able, with 
any certainty, to assign to him more than a version 
of the Pentateuch, of Isaiah, of Job, and of a portion 
of Hosea. 

(1) That of the Pentateuch first appeared, in Hebrew 
characters, in the folio Tetraglot Pentateuch of Con- 
stantinople, in the year 1546. The exact title of this 
exceedingly rare book is not given by Wolf, by Masch, 
nor by De Rossi (it is said to be found in Adler’s 
Biblisch-kritische Reise, p. 221); but, according to the 
title of it which Tychsen cites from Rabbi Shabtai (in 
Eichhorn’s Repertorium, x, 96), Saadyah’s name is ex- 
pressly mentioned there as the author of that Arabic 
version. Nearly a century later an Arabic version 
of the Pentateuch was printed in the Polyglot of 
Paris, from a MS. belonging to I. Savary de Breves ; 
and the text thus obtained was then reprinted in the 
London Polyglot, with a collection of the various 
readings of the Constantinopolitan text, and of another 
MS. in the appendix. For it was admitted that Saad- 
yah was the author of the Constantinopolitan version ; 
and the identity of that text with that of the Paris 
Polyglot was maintained by Pococke (who neverthe- 
less acknowledged frequent interpolations in the lat- 
ter), and had been confirmed even by the collation 
which Hottinger had instituted to establish their di- 
versity. The identity of all these texts was thus con- 
sidered a settled point, and long remained so, until 
Michaelis published (in his Ortent. Bibl. ix, 155 sq.) a 
copy of a Latin note which Jos. Ascari had prefixed to 
the very MS. of De Breves, from which the Paris 
Polyglot had derived its Arabic version. That note 
ascribed the version to ‘‘ Saidus Fajumensis, Monachus 
Coptites ;” and thus Saadyah’s claim to be considered 
the author of the version in the Polyglots was again 
liable to question. At length, however, Schnurrer 
(in his Dissertat. de Pentat. Arab. Polygl. in his Dissert. 
Philologico-critice) printed the Arabic preface of that 
MS., proved that there was no foundation for the 
‘‘Monachus Coptites,”’ and endeayored to show that 
Sa’id was the Arabic equivalent to the Hebrew Saad- 
yah, and to re-establish the ancient opinion of the 
identity of the two texts. The results which he ob- 
tained appear (with the exception of a feeble attempt 
of Tychsen to ascribe the version to Abu Sa’id in the 
Repertorium) to have convinced most modern critics ; 
and, indeed, they have received much confirmation by 
the appearance of the version of Isaiah. This version 
of the Pentateuch, which is an honorable monument 
of the rabbinical Biblical philology of the tenth cen- 
tury, possesses, in the independence of its tone and in 
some peculiarities of interpretation, the marks of hay- 
ing been formed on the original text. It leans, of 
course, to Jewish exegetical authorities generally, but 
often follows the Sept., and as often appears to ex- 
press views peculiar to its author. Carpzov has given 
numerous examples of its mode of interpretation in 
his Crit. Sacr. p. 646 sq. It is also marked by a cer- 
tain loose and paraphrastic style of rendering, which 
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makes it more useful in an exegetical than in a crit- 
ical point of view. It is difficult, however, to deter- 
mine how much of this diffuseness is due to Saadyah 
himself. Por, not only is the printed text of his ver- 
sion more faulty in this respect than a Florentine MS., 
some of the readings of which Adler has given‘in 
Eichhorn’s Linleit. ins A. T. ii, 245, but it has suffered 
a systematic interpolation. A comparison of the Con- 
stantinopolitan text with that of the Polyglots shows 
that where the former retains those terms of the He- 
brew in which action or passion is ascribed to God— 
the so-called av@pw7omdPevat—the latter has the 
‘“‘ Angel of God,” or some other mode of evading di- 
rect expressions. These interpolations are ascribed 
by Eichhorn to a Samaritan source; for Morinus and 
Hottinger assert that the custom of omitting or evading 
the anthropomorphisms of the Hebrew text is a char- 
acteristic of the Samaritan versions. (2) A version of 
Isaiah, which in. the original MS. is ascribed to Saad- 
yah, with several extrinsic evidences of truth, and 
without the opposition of a single critic, appeared un- 
der the title, R. Saadiw Phijumensis Versio Jesaic 
Arabica e MS. Bodley. edidit atque Glossar. instrucit, 
H. E. G. Paulus (fase. ii, Jena, 1791, 8vo). The text 
was copied from a MS. written in Hebrew characters, 
and the difficulty of always discovering the equivalent 
Arabic letters into which it was to be transposed has 
been one source of the inaccuracies observable in the 
work. Gesenius (in his Jesavas, i, 88 sq.) has given 
a summary view of the characteristics of this version, 
and has shown the great general agreement between 
them and those of the version of the Pentateuch in a 
manner altogether confirmatory of the belief in the iden- 
tity of the authors of both. (8) Saadyah’s version of 
Job exists in MS. at Oxford, where Gesenius took a 
copy of it (Jesaias, p. x). (4) That of Hosea is only 
known from the citation of ch. vi, 9, by Kimchi (Po- 
cocke’s Theolog. Works, ii, 280). 

b. The version of Joshua which is printed in the 
Paris and London Polyglots, the author and date of 
which are unknown. 

c. The version of the whole passage from 1 Kings 
xii to 2 Kings xii, 16, inclusive, which is also found 
in the same Polyglots. Professor Rédiger has col- 
lected the critical evidences which prove that this 
whole interval is translated from the Hebrew; and 
ascribes the version to an unknown Damascene Jew 
of the eleventh century. Likewise, the passage in 
Nehemiah, from i to ix, 27, inclusive, as it exists in 
both Polyglots, which he asserts to be the translation 
of a Jew (resembling that of Joshua in style), but 
with subsequent interpolations by a Syrian Christian. 
(See his work De Origine Arabiew Libror. V. T. His- 
toric. Interpretationis, Halle, 1829, 4to.) 

d. The very close and almost slavish version of the 
Pentateuch, by some Mauritanian Jew of the thir- 
teenth century, which Erpenius published at Leyden 
in 1622—the so-called Arabs Erpenii. 

e. The Samaritan Arabie version of Abu Sa’id. 
According to the author’s preface affixed to the Paris 
MS. of. this version (No. 4), the original of which is 
given in BLichhorn’s Bibl. Biblioth. iii, 6, Abu Said 
was induced to undertake it, partly by seeing the cor- 
rupt state to which ignorant copyists had reduced the 
version then used by the Samaritans, and partly by 
discovering that the version which they used, under 
the belief that it was that of Abu’l Hasan of Tyre, 
was in reality none other than that of Saadyah Hag- 
gaén. His national prejudice being thus excited 
against an accursed Jew, and the ‘‘manifest impiety” 
of some of his interpretations, he applied himself to 
this translation, and accompanied it with notes, in or- 
der to justify his renderings, to explain difficulties, 
and to dispute with the Jews. His version is charac- 
terized by extreme fidelity to the Samaritan text (i.e. 
in other words, to the Hebrew text with the differ- 
ences which distinguish the Samaritan recension of it), 
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retaining even the order of the words, and often sac- 
rificing the proprieties of the Arabic idiom to the pres- 
ervation of the very terms of the original. It is cer- 
tainly not formed on the Samaritan version, although 
it sometimes agrees with it; and it has such a resem- 
blance to the version of Saadyah as implies familiarity 
with it, or a designed use of its assistance; and it ex- 
ceeds both these in the constant avoidance of all an- 
thropomorphic expressions. Its date is unknown, but 
it must have been executed between the tenth and 
thirteenth centuries, because it was necessarily pos- 
terior to Saadyah’s version, and because the Barberini 
copy of it was written A.D. 1227. It is to be regret- 
ted that this version, although it would be chiefly 
available in determining the readings of the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch, is still unpublished. It exists in 
MS. at Oxford (one of the copies there being the one 
cited by Castell in the Appendix to the London Poly- 
glot), at Paris, Leyden, and at Rome, in the cele- 
brated Barberini Triglot (the best description of 
which is in De Rossi’s Specimen Var. Lect. et Chald. 
Estheris Additamenta, Tiibingen, 1783). Portions | 
only have been printed: the earliest by Hottinger, in| 
his Promtuarium, p. 98; and the longest two by De) 
Sacy, with an interesting dissertation, in Eichhorn’s | 
Bibl. Biblioth. x, and by Van Vloten, in his Specim. 
Philolng. continens descrip. cod. MS. Biblioth. Lugd.- 


Bat. Partemque Vers. Sam. Arab. Pentat.(Leidex, 1803). | 


Jj. A version of the Gospels, which was first print- 
ed at Rome in 1590, then in the Arabic New Testa- 
ment of Erpenius in 1616, and afterward in the Paris 
Polyglot (the text of which last is the one copied in 
that of London). The first two of these editions are 
derived from MSS., and the variations which distin- 
guish the text of Paris from that of Rome are also sup- 
posed to have been obtained froma MS. The agree- 
ment and the diversity of all these texts are equally 
remarkable. The agreement is so great as to prove 
that they all represent only one and the same version, 
and that one based immediately on the Greek. The 
diversities (exclusive of errors of copyists) consist in 
the irregular changes which have been made in every 
one of these MSS., separately, to adapt it indiscrimi- 
nately to the Peshito or Coptic versions. This sur- 
prising amalgamation is thus accounted for by Hug: 
When the prevalence of the Arabic language had ren- 
dered the Syriac and Coptic obsolete, the Syrians and 
Copts were obliged to use an Arabic version. They 
therefore took some translation in that language, but 
first adapted it to the Peshito and Memphitic versions 
' respectively. As the Peshito and Coptic versions 
still continued to be read first in their churches, and 
the Arabic translation immediately afterward, as a 
kind of Targum, it became usual to write their nation- 
al versions and this amended Arabic version in paral- 
lel columns. This mere juxtaposition led to a further 
adulteration in each case. Afterward, two of these 
MSS., which had thus suffered different adaptations, 
were brought together by some means, and mutually 
corrupted each other—by which a third text, the hy- 
brid one of our Arabic version, was produced. The 
age of the original Arabic text is uncertain ; but the 
circumstance of its adoption by the Syrians and Copts 
places it near the seventh century (Bertholdt’s Einleit. 
1, 692 sq.). 

g. The version of the Acts, of the Epistles of Paul, 
of the Catholic Epistles, and of the Apocalypse, which 
is found in both the Polyglots. The author is un- 
known, but he is supposed to have been a native of 
Cyrene, and the date to be the eighth or ninth century 
(Bertholdt, cid.). 

II. Arabic versions founded on the Sept. 

a. The Polyglot version of the Prophets, which is 
expressly said in the inscription in the Paris MS. to 
have been made from the Greek by an Alexandrian 
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priest. Its date is probably later than the tenth cen- 
tury. 
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b. That of the Psalms (according to the Syrian re- 


cension) which is printed in Justiniani’s Psalt. Octa- 
plum. (Genoa, 1516), and in Liber. Psalmor. a Gabr. 
Sionita et Vict. Scialac. (Rome, 1614), 

e. That version of the Psalms which is in use by 
the Malkites, or Orthodox Oriental Christians, made 
by ’Abdallah ben al-Fadhl, before the twelfth century. 
It has been printed at Aleppo in 1706, in London in 
1725, and elsewhere. 

d. The version of the Psalms (according to the 
Evyptian recension) found in beth the Polyglots. 

IIf. Arabic versions formed on the Peshito. 

a. The Polyglot version of Job, of Chronicles, and 
(according to Rédiger, who ascribes them to Christian 
translators in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries) 
that of Judges, Kuth, Samuel, 1 Kings i to xi, and 2 
Kings xii, 17, to xxv. 

b. The version of the Psalms printed at Kashaya, 
near Mount Lebanon, in 1610.—Kitto, s. v. 

For further information and criticism respecting the 
character and value of these and other Arabic ver- 
sions, see Rosenmiiller’s Handb. d. arab. Literatur, iii, 
38 sq., 182 sq.; Dr. Davidson, in the new ed. of Horne’s 
Introd. ii, 68 sq.; Davidson’s Treatise on Biblical 
Criticism (Lond. 1843), i, 255-260; ii, 222-229. See 
VERSIONS; CRITICISM. 

Arabici. See AraBrAns. 

Arabim. See Wittow. 

A’rad (Heb. Arad’, 172, perh. light), the name 
of a city and of a man. 

1. (Sept. “Aodd, but in Josh. “Adeo.) An ancient 
city (so called perhaps from wild asses in the vicinity, 
comp. SA, onager) on the southernmost borders of 
Palestine, whose inhabitants drove back the Israelites 
as they attempted to penetrate from Kadesh into Ca- 
naan (Num. xxi, 1; xxxiii, 40, where the Auth. Vers. 
has ‘‘ King Arad,” instead of ‘* King of Arad’’), but 
were eventually subdued by Joshua, along with the 
other southern Canaanites (Josh. xii, 14; also Judg. 
i, 16). It lay within the original limits of the tribe 
of Judah (Josh. xii, 14) north (north-west) of the 
desert of Judah (Judg.i, 16). Eusebius (Aoapa) and 
Jerome place Arad twenty Roman miles from Hebron, 
and four from Malatha, in the neighborhood of the 
desert of Kadesh (see Reland, Palest. p. 481, 501, 573). 
This accords well with the situation of a hill called 
Tell Arad, which Dr. Robinson observed on the road 
from Petra to Hebron. He describes it as ‘‘ a barren- 
looking eminence rising above the country around.” 
He did not examine the spot, but the Arabs said there 
were no ruins upon or near it, but only a cavern (Re- 
searches, ii, 472, 622). The same identification is 
proposed by Schwarz (Palest. p. 86). See Horman. 
According to Van de Velde (WVarrat. ii, 83-85) there 
are fragments of pottery on the top of the Tell, and a 
ruined reservoir on its south side. It was an episco- 
pal city in Jerome’s time (Ritter, Hrdk. xiv, 121). 

2. (Sept. ‘Aowd y. r. 'Qo70.) One of the ‘sons’? of 
Beriah of the tribe of Benjamin (1 Chron, viii, 15), 
B.C. apparently 536. 

Arad. See Witp Ass. 

Ayr’adus ("Apadoc), a city included in the list of 
places to which the decree of Lucius the consul, pro- 
tecting the Jews under Simon the high-priest, was 
addressed (1 Macc. xv, 23). It is no doubt the Arvad 
(q. v.) of Scripture (Gen. x, 17). 

A’rah (Heb. Arach’, M28, prob. for TX, way- 
faring), the name of two men. 

1. (Sept. Opéy.) The first named of the three sons 
of Ulla of the tribe of Asher (1 Chron. vii, 39). B.C. 
apparently 1017. 

2. (Sept. Aoéc, Hoc.) An Israelite whose posterity 
(variously stated as 775 and 652 in number) returned 
from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 5; Neh. vii, 
10). B.C. ante 536. He is probably the same with 
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the Arah (Sept. “Hoaé) whose son Shechaniah was fa- 
ther-in-law of Tobiah (Neh. vi, 18). 


A’ram (Heb. Aram’, BAX, prob. from 64, high, 
q. d. highlands; Sept. and N. T. Apap: see Gesenius, 
hes. Heb. p. 151; Forbiger, Alte Geogr. ii, 641, Anm.), 
the name of a nation or country, with that of its 
founder and two or three other men. See also BeTu- 
ArAm. Comp. Cunrrrorm INscrIPTIONs. 

i. Arama (Sept. and later versions Syrra) was 
the name given by the Hebrews to the tract of coun- 
try lying between Pheenicia on the west, Palestine on 
the south, Arabia Deserta and the River Tigris on the 
east, and the mountain range of Taurus on the north. 
Many parts of this extensive territory have a much 
lower level than Palestine; but it might receive the 
designation of ‘‘ highlands,” because it does rise to a 
greater elevation than that country at most points of 
immediate contact, and especially on the side of Leb- 
anon. Aram, or Aramza, seems to have corresponded 
generally to the Syria (q. v.) and Mesopotamia (q. v.) 
of the Greeks and Romans. We find the following 
divisions expressly noticed in Scripture. SeeCANAAN, 

1. ArnAm’-DamMe’sEeK, PWAT PAN, the ‘Syria 
of Damascus” conquered by David, 2 Sam. viii, 5, 6, 
where it denotes only the territory around Damascus ; 
but elsewhere ‘‘ Aram,” in connection with its capital 
“‘ Damascus,” appears to be used in a wider sense for 
Syria Proper (Isa. vii, 1, 8; xvii, 3; Amosi, 5). At 
a later period Damascus gave name to a district, the 
Syria Damascena of Pliny (v, 13). To this part of 
Aram the ‘‘land of Hadrach” seems to have belonged 
(Zech. ix, 1). See Damascus, 


2. ARAM’-MaAaxkan’, 2372 DON (1 Chron, xix, 
6), or simply Maakah (2 Sam. x, 6, 8), which, if 
formed from 7272, to ‘‘press together,” would describe 
a country enclosed and hemmed in by mountains, in 
contradistinction to the next division, Aram-beth- 
Rehob, i. e. Syria the wide or broad, N°2 being used 
in Syria for a ‘‘ district of country.” Aram-Maachah 
was not far from the northern border of the Israelites 
on the east of the Jordan (comp. Deut. iii, 14, with 
Josh. xiii, 11,13). In2Sam.x, 6, the text has ‘‘ King 
Maachah,” but it is to be corrected from the parallel 
passage in 1 Chron. xix, 7, ‘‘ king of Maachah.” See 
MAACHAH. 

3. ARAM’-BEYTH-RECHOB’, TTT MD ON, the 
meaning of which may be that given above, but the 
precise locality cannot with certainty be determined 
(2 Sam. x, 6). Some connect it with the Beth-rehob 
of Judg. xviii, 28, which Rosenmiiller identifies with 
the Rehob of Num. xiii, 21, situated ‘‘as men come 
to Hamath,” and supposes the district to be that now 
known as the Ardh el-Hhule at the foot of Anti-Liba- 
nus, near the sources of the Jordan. <A place called 
Rehob is also mentioned in Judg. i, 31; Josh. xix, 28, 
30; xxi, 31; but it is doubtful if it be the same. 
Michaelis thinks of the Rechoboth-han-Nahar (lit. 
streets, i.e. the village or town on the River Euphrates) 
of Gen. xxxvi, 37; but still more improbable is the 
idea of Bellermann and Jahn that Aram-beth-Rehob 
was beyond the Tigris in Assyria. See Renos. 

4. ArAM’-TSOBAH’, T21¥ BON, or, in the Syriac 
form, N23, Tsoba (2 Sam. x, 6). Jewish tradition 
has placed Zobah at Aleppo (see the /tinerary of Ben- 
jamin of Tudela), whereas Syrian tradition identifies 
it with Nisibis, a city in the north-east of Mesopo- 
tamia. Though the latter opinion long obtained cur- 
rency under the authority of Michaelis (in his Dessert. 
de Syria Sobea, to be found in the Comment. Soc. Got- 
ting. 1769), yet the former seems a much nearer ap- 
proximation to the truth. We may gather from 
2 Sam. viii, 8; x, 16, that the eastern boundary of 
Aram-Zobah was the Euphrates, but Nisibis was far 
beyond that river; besides that in the title of the six- 
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tieth Psalm (supposing it genuine) Aram-Zobah is 
clearly distinguished from Aram-Naharaim, or Meso- 
potamia. It is true, indeed, that in 2 Sam. x, 16, it 
is said that Hadarezer, king of Zobah, brought against 
Dayid ‘‘ Aramites from beyond the river,” but these 
were auxiliaries, and not his own subjects. The peo- 
ple of Zobah are uniformly spoken of as near neigh- 
bors of the Israelites, the Damascenes, and other Syr- 
ians; and in one place (2 Chron. viii, 3) Hamath is 
called Hamath-Zobah, as pertaining to that district. 
We therefore conclude that Aram-Zobah extended 
from the Euphrates westward, perhaps as far north 
as to Aleppo. It was long the most powerful of the 
petty kingdoms of Arama, its princes commonly bear- 
ing the name of Hadadezer or Hadarezer. See Zopau. 

5. AnamM’-NAHARA’YIM, DUST BOR, i.e. Aram 
of the Two Rivers, called in Syriac “ Beth-Nahrin,’’i. e. 
“the land of the rivers,” following the analogy by 
which the Greeks formed the name Meoozorapict, 
“‘the country between the rivers.” For that Meso- 
potamia is here designated is admitted universally. 
The rivers which enclose Mesopotamia are the Eu- 
phrates on the west and the Tigris on the east; but 
it is doubtful whether the Aram-Naharaim of Scrip- 
ture embraces the whole of that tract or only the 
northern portion of it (Gen. xxiv, 10; Deut. xxiii, 4; 
Judg. iii, 8; 1 Chron. xix, 6; Psa. Ix, title). A part 
of this region of Aram is also called Paddan’-Aram’, 
BAX jIB, the plain of Aram (Gen. xxv, 20; xxviii, 
2, 6,7; xxxi, 18; xxxiii, 18), and once simply Paddan 
(Gen. xlviii, 7), also Sedeh’-Aram’, DIN M7, the 
field of Aram (Hos. xii, 13), whence the “ Campi 
Mesopotami” of Quintus Curtius (iii, 2, 3; iii, 8,1; 
iv, 9,6). See Papan; Saprn. But that the whole 
of Aram-Naharaim did not belong to the flat country 
of Mesopotamia appears from the circumstance that 
Balaam, who (Deut. xxiii, 4) is called a native of 
Aram-Naharaim, says (Num. xxiii, 7) that he was 
brought “from Aram, out of the mountains of the 
east.”” The Septuagint, in some of these places, has 
Meoororapia Yuptac, and in others Yupia Worapay, 
which the Latins rendered by Syria Interamna. See 
MEsoporaMia. 

6. But though the districts now enumerated be the 
only ones expressly named in the Bible as belonging 
to Aram, there is no doubt that many more territories 
were included in that extensive region, e. g. Geshur, 
Hul, Arpad, Riblah, Hamath, Helbon, Betheden, Ber- 
othai, Tadmor, Hauran, Abilene, etc., though some of 
them may have formed part of the divisions already 
specified. See Isu-ros. 

A native of Aram was called "7298, Aramm?’, an 
Aramzan, used of a Syrian (2 Kings v, 20), and of a 
Mesopotamian (Gen. xxv, 20). The feminine was 
maa, Arammiyah’, an Aramitess (1 Chron. vii, 14), 
and the plural BAN, Arammim’ (2 Kings viii, 29), 
once (2 Chron, Xxii, 5) in a shortened form B25, 
Rammim’. See ARAMAAN LANGUAGE, ‘Traces of 
the name of the Arameans are to be found in the 
“Apytou and "Apapatoe of the Greeks (Strabo, xiii, 4, 
6; xvi, 4, 27; comp. Homer’s /liad, ii, 183 5 Hesiod, 
Theogn. 304). See Assyria. The religion of the 
Syrians was a worship of the powers of nature (Jud . 
x, 6; 2 Chron. xxvili, 23; see Creuzer, Symbol. fi, 55 
sq.). They were so noted for idolatry, that in the lan- 
guage of the later Jews NMI was used as synony- 
mous with heathenism (see the A/tschna of Surenhusius, 
ii, 401; Onkelos on Levit. xxv, 47). Castell, in his 
Lexic. Heptaglott. col. 229, says the same form of speech 
prevails in Syriac and Ethiopic. The Hebrew letters 
5, resh, and 4, daleth, are so alike, that they were often 
mistaken by transcribers; and hence, in the Old Test- 
ament, ON, Aram, is sometimes found instead of 
DIN, Edom, and vice versd, Thus in 2 Kings xvi, 6, 
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according to the text, the Arammans are spoken of as 
possessing Elath on the Red Sea; but the Masoretic 
marginal reading has ‘‘ the Edomites,” which is also 


found in many manuscripts, in the Septuagint and | 


Vulgate, and it is obviously the correct reading (Ge- 
senius, 7’hes. Heb. 8. vv.). 

It appears from the ethnographic table in the tenth 
chapter of Genesis (ver. 22, 23) that Aram was a son 
of Shem, and that his own sons were Uz, Hul, Gether, 
and Mash. If these gave names to districts, Uz was 
in the north of Arabia Deserta, unless its name was 
derived rather from Huz, son of Nahor, Abraham’s 
brother (Gen. xxii, 21). Hul was probably Cole- 
Syria; Mash, the Mons Masius north of Nisibis in 
Mesopotamia; Gether is unknown. Another Aram 
is mentioned (Gen. xxii, 21) as the grandson of Nahor 
and son of Kemuel, but he is not to be thought of here. 
The descent of the Aramzans froma son of Shem is con- 
firmed by their language, which was one of the branches 
of the Semitic family, and nearly allied to the Hebrew. 
Many writers, who have copicd without acknowledg- 


ment the words of Calmet, maintain that the Ara- | 


mans came from Kir, appealing to Amos ix, 7; but 
while that passage is not free from obscurity, it seems 
evidently to point, not to the aboriginal abode of the 
people, but to the country whence God would recover 
them when banished. The prophet had said (Amos 


i, 5) that the people of Aram should go into captivity | 
|mal and standard Aramaic has been preserved to us. 


to Kir (probably the country on the River Kur or 
Cyrus), a prediction of which we read the accomplish- 
ment in 2 Kings xvi, 9; and the allusion here is to 
their subsequent restoration. Mlartmann thinks Ar- 
menia obtained its name from Aram. (See generally 


i, 299 sq.; Gatterer, Handb. i, 248; Rosenmiller, 
Alterth. I, i, 232 sq.; Ritter, Hrdkunde, x, 16; Len- 
gerke, Kenaan, i, 218 sq.). See Syrra. é 

2. The first named son of Kemuel and grandson of 
Nahor (Gen. xxii, 21), B.C. cir. 2000. He is incor- 
rectly thought by many to have given name to Syria, 
hence the Sept. translates Sioo1.. By some he is re- 
garded as same with Ram of Job xxxii, 2. 

3. The last named of the four sons of Shamer or 
Shomer of the tribe of Asher (1 Chron. vii, 34), B.C. 
cir. 1618. 

4. The Greek form among the ancestors of Christ 
(Matt. i, 3,4; Luke iii, 33) of the Heb. Ram (q. v.), 
the son of Hezron and father of Amminadab (1 Chron. 
neo, LO) 

Aramzan Language (Heb. Aramith’, M278, 
2 Kings xviii, 26; Ezra iv, 7; Isa. xxxvi, 11; Dan. 
ii, 4; Sept. Svpcort, Vulg. Syriace) is the northern and 
least developed branch of the Syro-Arabian family of 
tongues, being a general term for the whole, of which 
the Chaldee and Syriac dialects form the parts, these 
last differing very slightly, except in the forms of the 
characters in which they are now written (see the 
Introd. to Winer’s Chaldee Gramm. yr. ed, tr. by Prof. 
Hackett, N. Y. 1851). See Cnauprr Laneuacn, 
Its cradle was probably on the banks of the Cyrus, ac- 
cording to the best interpretation of Amos ix, 7; but 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Syria form what may 
be considered its home and proper domain. Political 
events, however, subsequently caused it to supplant 
Hebrew in Palestine, and then it became the prevailing 


iterrancan, and, in a transverse direction, from Armenia 
down to the confines of Arabia. After obtaining such 
a wide dominion, it was forced, from the ninth century 
onward, to give way before the encroaching ascend- 
ency of Arabic; and it now only survives as a living 
tongue among the Syrian Christians in the neighbor- 
hood of Mosul. According to historical records which 
trace the migrations of the Syro-Arabians from the 
east to the south-west, and also according to the com- 
paratively ruder form of the Aramaic language itself, 
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| national literature to boast of. 
| ment whatever of its own genius; not any work which 


/history than that of its relations to Hebrew. 
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we might suppose that it represents, even in the state 
in which we have it, some image of that aboriginal 
type which the Hebrews and Arabians, under more 
favorable social and climatical influences, subsequent- 
ly developed into fulness of sound and structure. But 
it is difficult for us now to discern the particular ves- 
tives of this archaic form; for, not only did-the Ara- 
maic not work out its own development of the original 
elements common to the whole Syro-Arabian  sister- 


‘hood of languages, but it was pre-eminently exposed, 


both by neighborhood and by conquest, to harsh col- 


lision with languages of an utterly different family. 


Moreover, it is the only one of the three great Syro- 
Arabian branches which has no fruits of a purely 
We possess no monu- 


may be considered the product of the political and re- 
ligious culture of the nation, and characteristic of it 
—as is so emphatically the case both with the He- 
brews and the Arabs. The first time we see the lan- 
guage it is used by Jews as the vehicle of Jewish 
thought ; and although, when we next meet it, it is 
employed by native authors, yet they write under the 
literary impulses of Christianity, and under the Greek 
influence on thought and language which necessarily 
accompanied that religion. These two modifications, 
which constitute and define the so-called Chaldee and 
Syriac dialects, are the only forms in which the nor- 


It is evident, from these circumstances, that up to a 
certain period the Aramaic language has no other 
The 


‘earliest notice we have of its separate existence is in 
Michaelis, Spicileg. ii, 121 sq.; Wahl, Alt. vu. N. Asien, | 


Gen. xxxi, 47, where Laban, in giving his own name 
to the memorial heap, employs words which are gen- 
uine Aramaic both in form and use. The next in- 
stance is in 2 Kings xviii, 26, where it appears that 
the educated Jews understood Aramaic, but that the 
common people did not. A striking illustration of its 
prevalence is found in the circumstance that it is em- 
ployed as the language of official communication in 


| the edict addressed by the Persian court to its subjects 


in Palestine (Ezra iv, 17). The later relations of 
Aramaic to Hebrew consist entirely of gradual en- 
croachments on the part of the former. The Hebrew 
language was indeed always exposed, particularly in 
the north of Palestine, to Aramaic influences ; whence 
the Aramaisms of the book of Judges and of some 
others are derived. It also had always a closer con- 
junction, both by origin and by intercourse, with 
Aramaic than with Arabic. But in later times great 
political events secured to Aramaic the complete as- 
cendency ; for, on the one hand, after the deportation 
of the ten tribes, the repeopling their country with 
colonists chiefly of Syrian origin generated a mixed 
Aramaic and Hebrew dialect (the Samaritan) in cen- 
tral Palestine; and on the other the exile of the re- 
maining two tribes exposed them to a considerable, 
although generally overrated, Aramaic influence in ~ 
Babylon, and their restoration, by placing them in 


| contact with the Samaritans, tended still further to 
| dispossess them of their vernacular Hebrew. 


The 
subsequent dominion of the Seleucid, under which 
the Jews formed a portion of a Syrian kingdom, ap- 
pears to have completed the series of events by which 


form of speech from the Tigris to the shore of the Med- | the Aramaic applanted the Hebriwlanga aaa 


The chief characteristics in form and flexion which 
distinguish the Aramaic from the Hebrew language 
are the following: As to the consonants, the great di- 
versity between the forms of the same root as it exists 
in both languages arises principally from the Aramaic 
having a tendency to avoid the sibilants. Thus, where 
7, W, and & are found in Hebrew, Aramaic often uses 
4, ™, and 0; andeven 3 for ¥. Letters of the same 
organ are also frequently interchanged, and generally | 
so that the Aramaic, consistently with its character- 
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istic roughness, prefers the harder sounds... The num- 
ber of vowel-sounds generally is much smaller; the 
verb is reduced to a monosyllable, as are also the seg- 
olate forms of nouns. ‘This deprives the language of 
some distinct forms which are marked in Hebrew, but 
the number and variety of nominal formations is also 
in other respects much more limited. ‘The verb pos- 
sesses no vestige of the conjugation Niphal, but forms 
all its passives by the prefix MX. The third person 
plural of the perfect has two forms to mark the differ- 
ence of gender. The use of Vav as ‘‘ conversive”’ is 
unknown. ‘There is an imperative mood in all the 
passives. All the active conjugations (like Kal in 
Heb.) possess two participles, one of which has a 
passive signification. The participle is used with the 
personal pronoun to form a kind of present tense. The 
classes of verbs > and nd, and other weak forms, are 
almost indistinguishable. In the noun, again, a word 
is rendered definite by appending X— to the end (the so- 
called emphatic state); but thereby the distinction 
between simple feminine and definite masculine is 
lost in the singular. The plural masculine ends in 
The relation of genitive is most frequently ex- 
pressed by the prefix J, and that of the object by the 
preposition 2. 

The Aramzan introduced and spoken in Palestine 
has also been, and is still, often called the Syro-Chal- 
daic, because it was probably in some degree a mix- 
ture of both the eastern and western dialects ; or per- 
haps the distinction between the two had not yet arisen 
in the age of our Lord and his apostles. So long as 
the Jewish nation maintained its political indepen- 
dence in Palestine, Hebrew continued to be the com- 
mon language of the country, and, so far as we can 
judge from the remains of it which are still extant, 
although not entirely pure, it was yet free from any 
important changes in those elements and forms by 
which it was distinguished from other languages. But 
at the period when the Assyrian and Chaldwan rulers 
of Babylon subdued Palestine, every thing assumed 
another shape. The Jews of Palestine lost with their 
political independence the independence of their lan- 
guage also, which they had till then asserted. The 
Babylonish Aramean dialect supplanted the Hebrew, 
and became by degrees the prevailing language of the 
people, until this in its turn was in some measure, 
though not entirely, supplanted by the Greek. See 
Hetvenist. Josephus (De Macc. 16) and the New 
Testament (Acts xxvi, 14) call it the Hebrew (1) “HPeaic 
OvdNexroc). Old as this appellation is, however, it has 
one important defect, namely, that it is too indefinite, 
and may mislead those who are unacquainted with the 
subject to confound the ancient Hebrew and the Ara- 
mxan, which took the place of the Hebrew after the 
Babylonish captivity, and was the current language 
of Palestine in the time of Christ and the apostles, as 
is evinced by the occurrence of proper names of places 
(e. g. Bethesda, Aceldama) and persons (e. g. Boa- 
nerges, Bar-jona), and even common terms (e. g. Tali- 
tha cumi, Ephphatha, Sabachthani) in this mixed dia- 
lect. (See generally the copious treatise of Pfannku- 
chen on the history and elements of the Aramzan lan- 
guage, translated, with introductory remarks by the edi- 
tor, in the Am. Bz). Rep. April, 1831, p. 309-363; comp. 
Nagel, De lingua Aramea, Altdorf, 1739 ; Etheridge, 
Aramean Dialects, Lond. 1843). 

The following are philological treatises on both 
branches of the Aramean language: GRAMMARS— 
Sennert, Harm. lingg. Orient. (Viteb. 1553, 4to); Amira, 
Gramm. Syriaca sive Chaldaica (Rom. 1596); Buxtorf, 
Gramm. Chald. Syr. (8vo0, Basil. 1615, 1650) ; De Dieu, 
Gramm. ling. Orient. (Ato, Lugd. B. 1628; Francof. 
1683); Alting, Institut. Chald. et Syr. (Frkf. 1676, 
1701) ; Erpenius, Gramm. Chald. et Syr. (Amst. 1628) ; 
Hottinger, Gramm, Chald. Syr. et Rabb. (Turic, 1652); 


ew 
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Gramm. Teh. Chal’. Syr. et Arab. (Heidelb. 1658, 
4to); Walton, /ntrod, ad Lingg. Orient. (Lond. 1655) ; 
Schaaf, Opus Arameum (Lugd. Bat. 1686, 8vo); Opitz, 
Syriasmus Hebraismo et Chaldaismo harmonicus (Lips. 
1678); Fessler, Jnstit. lingg. Orient. (2 vols. 8vo, Vra= 
tisl. 1787, 1789); Hasse, //andb. d. Aram. Spr. (Jena, 
1791, 8vo); Jahn, Aram. Sprachlehre (Wien, 1793; tr. 
by Oberleitner, Mlementa Aramaica, ib. 1820, 8vo); 
Vater, Handb. d. Hebr., Syr., Chald.,u. Arab. Gramm. 
(Lpz. 1802, 1817, 8vo); Fiirst, Lehrgebdude d. aramdi- 
schen Idiome (Lpz. 1835); Bliicher, Grammuatica Ara- 
maica (Vien.1838). The only complete Lexicons are 
Castell’s Lex. Heptaglottum (2 vols. fol. Lond. 1669), 
and Buxtorf’s Ler, Chald.-Talmudicum (fol. Basil. 
1639) ; also Schénhak, Araméiisch-Rablinisches Worter- 
buch (Warsaw, 1859 sq., 4to); Rabinei, Rabbinisch- 
Aramaisches Worterb. (new ed. Lemb. 1857 sq., 8vo): 
of these, the first alone covers both the Chald. and 
Syr., and includes likewise the sister languages. See 
SHEMITIC LANGUAGES. 

The following may be specified as the different Ar- 
amzean dialects in detail : 

1. Tue Eastern Aramaic or CHALDEE.—This is 
not to be confounded with ‘the language of the Chal- 
dees’’ (Dan. i, 4), which was probably a Medo-Persic 
dialect ; but is what is denominated Aramaic (77727) 


in Dan. ii, 4. This was properly the language of 


| Babylonia, and was acquired by the Jews during the 


exile, and carried back with them on their return to 
their own land. See CuaLp.©Zan. 

The existence of this language, as distinct from the 
Western Aramaic or Syriac, has been denied by many 
scholars of eminence (Michaelis, Abhandl. iiber d. Syr. 
Sprache, § 2; Jahn, Arumdische Sprachlehre, $1; Hup- 
feld, Theol. Stud. und Krit. 1830, p. 290 sq.; De Wette, 
Einl. § 82; Furst, Lehrgeb. der Aram. Id ome, p. 5), 
who think that in what is called the Chaldee we have 
only the Syriac with an infusion of Hebraisms. The 
answer to this, however, is that some of the peculiari- 
lties of the Chaldee are such as are not Hebraistic, so 
that it cannot have derived them from this source, 
;Thus the preformative in the future of the third per- 
son mase. sing. and of the third pers. mase. and fem. 
plur. in Chaldee is *, while in Syriac it is 3; and in 
Heb. the last is ; the pron. this in Chaldee is 7\J and 
73, while the Syr. has 82 and the Heb, M7; the 
Chaldee has the status emphaticus plur. in 8?—, while 
the Syr. has a simple N—; and to these may be added 
the use of peculiar words, such as NDDM, “mem (Dan. 
v. 7,16), 87293 CBzra iv, 8; v, 9,11; vi, 13), MIZD 
(Gzra iv, 10, 11, etc.), mare (Dan. v, 2, 23); the use 
of 7 for > in such words as TN, etc. There are other 
differences between the Chaldee and Syriac, such as 
the absence from the former of otiant consonants and 
diphthongs, the use of dagesh-forte in the former and 
not in the latter, the formation of the infin. without 
the prefixing of ‘2 except in Peal; but as these are 
common to the Chaldee with the Hebrew, they cannot 
be used as proofs that the Chaldee was a dialect inde- 
pendent of the Hebrew, and not the Syriac modified 
by the Hebrew; and the same may be said of the dif 
ference of pronunciation between the Syriac and Chal- 
dee, such as the prevalence of an @ sound in the latter 
where the former has the o sound, etc. It may be 
added, however, to the evidence above adduced, as a 
general remark, that when we consider the wide range 
of the Aramaic language from east to west, it is in the 


highest degree probable that the dialect of the people 


using it at the one extremity should differ considera- 
bly from that of those using it at the other. It may 
be further added that not only are the alphabetical 
characters of the Chaldee different from those of the 


Syriac, but there is a much greater prevalence of tho 
scriptio plena in the former than in the latter. As, 
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however, the Chaldee has come down to us only 
through the medium of Jewish channels, it is not 
probable that we have it in the pure form in which it 
was spoken by the Shemitic Babylonians. The rule 
of the Persians, and subsequently of the Greeks in 
Babylonia, could not fail also to infuse into the lan- 
guage a foreign element borrowed from both these 
sources. (See Aurivillius, Dissertt. ad Sac. Literas et 
Philol. Orient. pertinentes, p.107 sq. ; Hoffmann, Gram- 
malica Syr., Proleg., p.11; Dietrich, De Serm. Chuld. 
proprictate, Lips. 1839; Hiivernick, General Introduc- 
tion, p. 91 sq.; Bleek, Hinl. in das A. T., p. 53; Winer, 
Chaldiische Grammatik, p. 5.) 

The Chaldee, as we have it preserved in the Bible 
(Ezra iv, 8, 18; vii, 12-26; Dan. ii, 4-vii, 28; Jer. x, 
11) and in the Targums, has been, as respects linguist- 
ic character, divided into three grades: 1. As it ap- 
pears in the Targum of Onkelos, where it possesses 
most of a peculiar and independent character; 2. As 
it appears in the biblical sections, where it is less free 
from Hebraisms; and, 3. As it appears in the other 
Targums, in which, with the exception to some extent 
of that of Jonathan ben-Uzziel on the Prophets, the 
language is greatly corrupted by foreign infusions 
(Winer, De Onkeloso ejusque Paraphr. Chald., Lips. 
1819; Luzzato, De Onkelosi Chald. Pent. versione, Vien. 
1830; Hirt, De Chaldaismo Biblico, Jen. 1751). See 
Tareum. 

The language which is denominated in the N. T. 
Hebrew, and of which a few specimens are there given, 
seems, so far as can be judged from the scanty mate- 
rials preserved, to have been substantially the same 
as the Chaldee of the Targums (Pfannkuche, On the 
Language of Palestine in the Age of Christ and his Apos- 
tles, translated in the Bib. Repository, Apr. 1831, and 
reprinted in the Bib. Cabinet, vol. ii). In this lan- 
guage some of the apocryphal books were written 
(Jerome, Pref. in Tobit, Judith, 1 Macc.), the work 
of Josephus on the Jewish war (De Bello Jud., pref. 
§ 1), and, as some suppose, the original Gospel by 
Matthew. It is designated by Jerome the Syro-Chal- 
daic (contr. Pelag. iii, 1), and by this name it is now 
commonly known. The Talmudists intend this when 
they speak of the Syriac or Aramaic (Lightfoot, Hor. 
Heb. on Matt. v, 18). See Hesrew LANGUAGE. 

The Chaldee is written in the square character in 
which the Hebrew now appears. This seems to have 
been the proper Chaldee character, and to have super- 
seded the old Hebrew or Samaritan character after the 
exile. The Palmyrean and the Egypto-Aramaic let- 
ters [see ALPHABET] much more closely resemble the 
square character than the ancient Hebrew of the coins 
(Kopp, Bilder und Schriften, ii, 164 sq.). See Cuar- 
DEE LANGUAGE. 

2. Tue Western ARAMAIC or SyrtAc.—Of this 
in its ancient form no specimens remain. As it is 
known to us, it is the dialect of a Christianized peo- 
ple, and its oldest document is the translation of the 
N. T., which was probably made in the second cen- 
tury. See Syrrac VERSIONS. 

As compared with the Arabic, and even with the 
Hebrew, the Syriac is a poor language; it is also 
harsher and flatter than the Hebrew. As it is now 
extant, it abounds in foreign adulterations, having re- 
ceived words successively from the Persian, the Greek, 
the Latin, the Arabic, and even, in its more recent 
state, from the Crusaders. 

The Syriac of the early times is said to have had 
dialects. This is confirmed by what has come down 
to us. The Syriac of the sacred books differs from 
that preserved in the Palmyrene inscriptions, so far 
as those can be said to convey to us any information 
on this point, and the later Syriac of the Maronites 
and of the Nestorians differs considerably from that 
of an older date. What Adler has called the Hiero- 
solymitan dialect is a rude and harsh dialect, full of 
foreign words, and more akin to the Chaldee than to 
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the Syriac. The Syriac is written in two different 
characters, the Estrangelo and the Peshito. Of these 
the Estrangelo is the more ancient ; indeed, it is more 
ancient apparently than the characters of the Palmy- 
rene and the Egypto-Aramaic inscriptions. Asseman- 
ni derives the word from the Greek orpoyytdoe, round 
(Bibl. Orient. iii, pt. ii, p. 878); but this does not cor- 
respond with the character itself, which is angular 
rather than round, ‘The most probable derivation is 
from the Arabic esti, writing, and anjil, gospel. The 
Peshito is that commonly in use, and is simply the 
Estrangelo reduced to a more readable form. See 
Syriac LANGuAGE. 


3. Tur SAMARITAN.—This is a mixture of Aramaic 
and Hebrew. It is marked by frequent permutations 
of the gutturals. The character used is the most an- 
cient of the Shemitic characters, which the Samaritans 
retained when the Hebrews adopted the square char- 
acter. Few remains of this dialect are extant. Be- 


| sides the translation of the Pentateuch [see SAMARI- 


TAN Versions], only some liturgical hymns used ly 
Castell, and cited by him as Liturgia Damascenorum, 
and the poems collected and edited by Gesenius (Car- 
mina Samaritan) in the first fasciculus of his Anecdo- 
ta Orientalia, remain. (Morinus, Opuscula Hcebreo- 
Samaritana, 1657; Cellarius, Hore Samaritane, Jene, 
1703; Uhlemann, Jnstitutt. Ling. Samaritane, Lips. 
1837.) See SamAriraAN LANGUAGE. 

4. THE Sabian or NAzorEAN.—This is the lan- 
guage of a sect on the banks of the Euphrates and Ti- 
gris who took to themselves (at least in part) the name 
of Mendeites (Gnostics) er Nazoreans, but were called 
Sabians by the Arabians. Some of their religious 
writings are extant in the libraries at Paris and Ox- 
ford. Their great book (N37 N70), the Liber Ada- 


mt, has been edited with a Latin translation by Mat- 
thias Norberg, Prof. at Lund, who died in 1826, under 
the title Codex Nasareus, Liber Adami Appellatus (3 
parts 4to, Lund, 1815-16) ; this was followed by a Lez- 
icon (1816) and an Onomasticon (1817) on the beck by 
the same. The language is a jargon between Syriac 
and Chaldee; it uses great freedom with the guttu- 
rals, and indulges in frequent commutations of other 
letters; and in general is harsh and irregular, with 
many grammatical improprieties, and a large infusion 
of Persic words. The MSS. are written in a peculiar 
character; the letters are formed like those of the 
Nestorian Syriac, and the vowels are inserted as let- 
ters in the text. 

5, THE PALMYRENE.—On the ruins of the ancient 
city of Palmyra or Tadmor have been found many in- 
scriptions, of which a great part are bilingual, Greek, 
and Aramaic. A collection of these was made by 
Robert Wood, and published by him in a work enti- 
tled The Ruins of Palmyra (Lond. 1753); they were 
soon afterward made the object of learned examina- 
tion by Barthélemy at Paris and Swinton at Oxford, 
especially the latter (Hxplication of the Inscriptions in 
the Palmyrene Language, in the 48th vol. of the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, p. 690-756). These inscriptions 
are of the first, second, and third centuries; they are 
of little intrinsic importance. The language closely 
resembles the Syriac, and is written in a character 
akin to the square character, but a little inclining to a 
cursive mode of writing. 


6. THE Ecyrpro-ArAmatc.—This is found on some 
ancient Egyptian monuments, proceeding probably 
from Jews who had come from Palestine to Babylonia. 
Among these is the famous Carpentras inscription, so 
called from its present location in the south of France: 
this, Gesenius thinks, is the production of a Syrian 
from the Seleucidinian empire residing in Egypt; but 
this is less probable than that it is the production of a 
Jew inclining to the Egyptian worship. Some MSS. 
on papyrus also belong to this head (see Gesenius, 
Monumenta Phen. i, 226-245). The language is Ara- 
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maic, chiefly resembling the Chaldee, but with a He- 
brew infusion.—Kitto, s. v. 


Aramaic Versions. 
Tarcum. 


A’ramitess (Heb. Arammiyah’, 53'278, Sept. 7 
toa, 1 Chron. vii, 14), a female Syrian, as the word 
is elsewhere rendered. See ARAM. 


A’ram-nahara’im (Heb. Aram’ Nahara’yim, 
DAFA DON, Sept. Mecovorapia Tvpiac, Psa. 1x, 
title), the region between the rivers Euphrates and 


Tigris, i. e. Mesopotamia, as it is eisewhere rendered. 
See ARAM. 


Aram-Zobah. See ARAM. 
A’ran (Heb. Aran’, j78, wild goat; Sept. Apar, 
v. r. ‘Aopay), the second named of the two sons of Di- 


shan, and grandson of Seir the Horite (Gen. xxxvi, 
28; 1 Chron. i, 42). B.C. cir. 1963. 


Ar’arat (Heb. Ararat’, O99, accord. to Bohlen 
and Benfey from Sanscrit aryavarta, “sacred land ;”’ 
Sept. “Aoaodr; v. r. in 2 Kings xix, 37, “ApapaS; in 
Isa. xxxvii, 38, ‘Apevia; v.r. in Jer. li, 27, ’Aoaoés, 
*AoaceS, etc.), occurs nowhere in Scripture as the 
name of a mountain, but only as the name of a coun- 
try, upon the “‘mountains’’ of which the ark rested 
during the subsidence of the flood (Gen. viii, 4). In 
2 Kings xix, 387; Isa. xxxvii, 38 (in both which it is 
rendered ‘‘ Armenia’’), it is spoken of as the country 
whither the sons of Sennacherib, king of Assyria, fled, 
after they had murdered their father. The apocryphal 
book of Tobit (i, 21) says it was eic ra don ’Aoapad, 
“to the mountains of Ararath.” ‘This points to a ter- 
ritory which did not form part of the immediate do- 
minion of Assyria, and yet might not be far off from 
it. The description is quite applicable to Armenia, 
and the tradition of that country bears that Sennach- 
erib’s sons were kindly received by King Paroyr, who 
allotted them portions of land bordering on Assyria, 
and that in course of time their posterity also estab- 
lished an independent kingdom, called Vaspurakan 
(Advall’s Transl. of Chamich’s //ist. of Armenia, i, 33, 
34). The only other Scripture text where the word 
occurs (Jer. li, 27) mentions Ararat, along with Minni 
and Ashkenaz, as kingdoms summoned to arm them- 
selves against Babylon. In the parallel place in Isa. 
xiii, 2-4, the invaders of Babylonia are described as 
“issuing from the mountains ;” and if by Mimni we 
understand the MJ/myas in Armenia, mentioned by 
Nicholas of Damascus (Josephus, Ant. i, 3, 6), and by 
Ashkenaz some country on the Huwine Sea, which may 
haye had its original name, Azenos, from Ashkenaz, a 


See SyrrAc VERSIONS; 
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son of Gomer, the progenitor of the Cimmerians (Gen. 
x, 2, 3), then we arrive at the same conclusion, viz. 
that Ararat was a mountainous region north of As. 
syria, and in all probability in Armenia. In Ezek. 
Xxxviii, 6, we find Togarmah, another part of Arme- 
nia, connected with Gomer, and in Ezek, xxvii, 14, 
with Meshech and Tubal, all tribes of the north. 
With this agree the traditions of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian churches (Josephus, Ant. i, 3, 5; Euseb. Prep, 
Evang. ix, 12,19; Jerome on Jsa. 1. c.), and likewise 
the accounts of the native Armenian writers, who in- 
form us that Ararad was the name of one of the an- 
cient provinces of their country, supposed to corres 
spond to the modern pachalics of Kars and Bayazid, 
and part of Kurdistan. According to the tradition 
preserved in Moses of Chorene Gn his Histor. Armen. 
p. 861, ed. Whiston, Lond. 1736), the name of Ararat 
was derived from Arai, the eighth of the native princes, 
who was killed m a battle with the Babylonians about 
B.C. 1750; in memory of which the whole province 
was called Aray-tarat, i.e. the ruin of Arai. (See Mi- 
chaelis, Suppl. 1,130 sq.; Tuch, Gen. p.170sq.) Rev. 
E. Smith, who made an exploring tour-in Persia and 
Armenia in 1830 and 1831, remarks in. the Liblical 
Repository, 1832, p. 202, ‘The name of Ararat occurs 
but twice in the Old Testament (Gen. viii, 1, and Jer, 
li, 27), and both times as the name of a country, 
which in the last passage is said to have aking. It is 
well known that this was the name of one of the fif- 
teen provinces of Armenia. It was situated nearly in 
the centre of the kingdom; was very extensive, 
reaching from a point above seven or eight miles east 
of the modern Erzroom, to within thirty or forty miles 
of Nakhchewan; yielded to none in fertility, being 
watered from one extremity to the other by the Ar- 
axes, which divided it into two nearly equal parts; 
and contained some eight or ten cities, which were 
successively the residences of the kings, princes, or 
governors of Armenia from the commencement of its 
political existence, about 2000 years B.C. according to 
Armenian tradition, until the extinction of the Pagra-- 
tian dynasty, about the middle of the eleventh centu- 
ry; with the exception of about 230 years at the com- 
mencement of the Arsacian dynasty, when Nisibis and 
Oria were the capitals. It is therefore not unnatural 
that this name should be substituted for that of the 
whole kingdom, and thus become known to foreign 
nations, and that the king of Armenia should be call- 
ed the king of Ararat.’”’ See CuNrtrorm Inscrip- 
TIONS. 

But though it may be concluded with tolerable cer- 
tainty that the land which has thus become intimately 
connected with the name Ararat is to be identified with 


Mount Ararat, from the Plain of Erivan. 
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a portion of Armenia, we possess no historical data for 
fixing on any one mountain in that country as the 
resting-place of the ark. It probably grounded on 
some of the lower peaks of the chain of mountains en- 
circling that region. This supposition best accords 
with the nature of the circumstances, and does not 
conflict with the language of the text when properly 
weighed. See Drives. If our supposition be cor- 
rect, then, for any thing that appears to the contrary, 
the ark did not touch the earth until the waters were 
abated to a level with the lower valleys or plains, and, 
consequently, the inmates were not left upon a dreary 
elevation of 16,000 or 17,000 feet, never till of late 
deemed accessible to human footsteps, and their safe 
descent from which, along with all the “living crea- 
tures’? committed to their care, would have been a 
greater miracle than their deliverance from the flood. 
By this explanation also we obviate the geological ob- 
jection against the mountain, now ealled Ararat, hav- 
ing been submerged, which would imply a universal 
deluge, whereas by the ‘ mountains of Ararat” may 
be understood some lower chain in Armenia, whose 
height would not be incompatible with the notion of a 
partial flood. Tinally, we on this hypothesis solve 
the question: If the descendants of Noah settled near 
the resting-place of the ark in Armenia, how could 
they be said to approach the plain of Shinar (Gen. xi, 
2), or Babylonia, from the Hast? For, as we read the 
narrative, the precise resting-place of the ark is no- 
where mentioned; and though for a time stationary 
“over” the mountains of Ararat, it may, before the 
final subsidence of the waters, have been carried con- 
siderably to the east of them. (See Raumer, in the 
Hertha, 1829, xiii, 333 sq.; comp. Hoff, Gesch. d. Lrd- 
oberfliiche, Gotha, 1834, iii, 369.) See Ark. 

The ancients, however, attached a peculiar sacred- 
ness to the tops of high mountains, and hence the he- 
lief was early propagated that the ark must have 
rested on some such lofty eminence. ‘The earliest 
tradition fixed on one of the chain of mountains which 
separate Armenia on the south from Mesopotamia, and 
which, as they also enclose Kurdistan, the land of the 
Kurds, obtained the name of the Kardu or Carduchian 
range, corrupted into Gordian and Cordywan. This 
opinion prevailed among the Chaldeans, if we may 
rely on the testimony of Berosus as quoted by Jose- 
phus (Ant. i, 3, 6): “It is said there is still some part 
of this ship in Armenia, at the mountain of the Cor: 
dywans [ Koodvatwy=Koords], and that people carry 
off pieces of the bitumen, which they use as amulets.” 
(See Orelli, Suppl. not. ad Nicol. Damasc. p. 58; Rit- 
ter, Erdk, x, 359 sq.) The same is reported by Aby- 
denus (in Euseb. Prep. Evang. ix, 4), who says they 
employed the wood of the vessel against diseases. 
Hence we are prepared to find the tradition adopted 
by the Chaldee paraphrasts, as well as by the Syriac 
translators and commentators, and all the Syrian 
churches. In the three texts where ‘‘ Ararat” occurs, 
the Targum of Onkelos has 139, Kardu; and, ac- 
cording to Buxtorf, the term ‘* Kardyan” was in Chal- 
dee synonymous with ‘‘ Armenian.” At Gen. viii, 4, 
the Arabic of Erpenius has Jebel el-Karud (the Moun- 
tain of the Kurds), which is likewise found in the 
“Book of Adam” of the Zabeans. For other proofs 
that this was the prevalent opinion among the East- 
ern Churches, the reader may consult Eutychius (A n- 
nals) and Epiphaaius (Heres. 18). It was no doubt 
from this source that it was borrowed by Mohammed, 
who in his Koran (xi, 46) says ‘The ark rested on 
the mountain Al-Judi.” That name was probably a 
corruption of Giordi, i. e. Gordiwan (the designation 
given to the entire range), but afterward applied to 
the special locality where the ark was supposed to 
have rested. This is on a mountain a little to the 
cast of Jezirah ibn Omar (the ancient Bezabde) on the 
Tigris. At the foot of the mountain there was a vil- 
lage called Karya Thaminin, i. e. the Village of the 
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Kighty—that being the number (and not eight) saved 
from the flood according to the Mohammedan belies 
(Abulteda, Anéeislam. p. 17). The historian Elmacin 
mentions that the Emperor Heraclius went up, and 
visited this as “the place of the ark.’’ Here, or in 
the neighborhood, was once a famous Nestorian men- 
astery—‘ the Monastery of the Ark,” destroyed by 
lightning in A.D. 776 (see Assemani, Bibl. Or. ii, 118). 
The credulous Jew, Benjamin of ‘Tudela, says that a 
mosque was built at Mount Judi, “‘ of the remains of 
the ark,” by the Caliph Omar. “Kinneir, in describing 
his journey from Jezirab along the left bank of the Ti- 
gris to Nahr Van, says (7'rav. p. 453), ‘* We had a chain 
of mountains running parallel with the road on the 
left hand. This range is called the Juda Dag (i. e. 
mountain) by the Turks, and one of the inhabitants of 
Nahr Van assured me that he had frequently seen 
the remains of Noah’s ark on a lofty peak behind 
that village.” (Comp. Rich’s Kurdistan, ii, 124.) A 
French savant, Eugene Boré, who visited those parts, 
says the Mohammedan dervishes still maintain here a 
perpetually burning lamp in an oratory (Hevue Fran- 
eaise, vol. xii; or the Semeur of October 2, 1859). 
The selection of this range was natural to an inhab- 
itant of the Mesopotamian plain; for it presents an 
apparently insurmountable barrier on that side, hem- 
ming in the valley of the Tigris with abrupt declivi- 
ties so closely that only during the summer months is 
any passage afforded between the mountain and river 
(Ainsworth’s Travels in track of the Ten Thousand, p. 
154). Josephus also quotes Nicolans Damascenus to 
the effect that a mountain named Baris, beyond Min- 
yas, wasthe spot. This has been identified with Varaz, 
a mountain mentioned by St. Martin (Wem. sur VAr- 
ménie, i, 265) as rising te the north of Lake Van; but 
the only important mountain in the position indicated 
is described by recent travellers under the name Seivan 
Tagh; end we are therefore inclined to accept the 
emendation of Schroeder, who proposes toe read Mécre, 
the indigenous name of J/ount Ararat, for Bere. 
After the disappearance of the Nestorian monastery, 
the tradition which fixed the site of the ark on Mount 
Judi appears to have declined in credit, or been chief 
ly contined to Mohammedans, and gave place (at least 
among the Christians of the West) to that which now 
obtains, and according to which the ark rested on a 
great mountain in the north of Armenia—to which (so 
strongly did the idea take hold of the popular belief) 
was, in course of time, given the very name of Ararat, 
as if no doubt could be entertained that it was the 
Ararat of Scripture. We have seen, however, that in 
the Bible Ararat is nowhere the name of a mountain, 
and by the native Armenians the mountain in ques- 
tion was never so designated; it is by them called 
Mécis, and by the Turks Aghur-dagh, i. e. ** The 
Tleavy or Great Mountain” (see Kimpfer, Amen. ii, 
428 sq.). The Velgate and Jerome, indeed, render 
Ararat by ‘‘ Armenia,” but they do not particularize 
any one mountain. Still there is no doubt of the 
antiquity of the tradition of this being (as it is some- 
times termed) the ‘‘ Mother of the World.” The Per- 
sians call it Awh-t-Nuch, ‘‘ Noah’s Mountain.” The 
Armenian etymology of the name of the city of 
Nakhchevan (which lies east of it) is said to be * first 
place of descent or lodging,” being regarded as the 
place where Noah resided after descending from the 
mount. It is mentioned by Josephus (Ant. i, 3, 5) 
under a Greek name of similar import, viz. “AwoSary- 
poy (‘landing-place”), and by Ptolemy (¥, 13, § 12) 
as Naruana (Nafovava, see Chesney, Exped. to the 
Euphrat. i, 145). 

1. The mountain thus known to Europeans as Ara- 
rat consists of two immense conical elevations (one 
peak considerably lower than the other), towering in 
massive and majestic grandeur from the valley of the 
Aras, the ancient Araxes. Smith and Dwight give 
its position north 57° west of Nakhcheyan, and south 
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25° weet of Vxiven Gescurches in Armeniz, p. U7); 
and remark, in ing it before the recent earth- 
quake, that in no part of the world had they seen any 
inguntain whose imposing appearance could plead half 
w powerlully ae this 2 claim to the honor of having 
once heen, the stepping-stone between the old world 
and the new. “ St appeared,” says Ker Porter, “as 
if the hugest mountains of the world had been piled 
upon each other to form this one sublime immensity 
A earth, and rocks, and snow. The icy peaks of its 
double heads rose majestically into the clear and 
Aoudless heavens; the sun blazed bright upon them, 
and the reflection sent forth a dazzling radiance equal 
to other suns. My eye, not able to rest for any length 
of time upon the blinding glory of its summits, wan- 
dered down the apparently interminable sides, till I 
could no longer trace their vast lines in the mists of 
the horizon; when an irrepressible isapulse ismmedi- 
ately carrying my eve upward again refined my gaze 
upon the awful glare of Ararat’ (Trac. i, 142 eq. ; ii, 
645 #4.). To the same effect Morier writes: ** Noth- 
ing can be more beautiful than its shape, more awful 
than ite height. All the surrounding mountains sink 
into insignificance when compared to it. It is perfect 
in all ite parts; no hard rugged feature, no unnatural 
prominences; every thing is in harmony, and all coin- 
Vines to render it one of the sublimest objects in na- 
ture” Uourney, ¢. xvi; Seco Journey, p. 312). Bev- 
eral attempts had been made to reach the top of Ara- 
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entire aspect of the country, commenced on July 2, 
1640, and continued, at intervals, until the Ist of Sep- 
Traces ff fissures and land-+lips have been 


sGentific observer will recognise after many ages. 


Clouds of reAdich smoke and a strong smell of sal 


phur, which pervaded the neighborhood cfter the 


| earthquake, seem to indicate that the volcanic powers 


of the mountain are not altogether dormant. The de- 
struction of houses and other property in a wide tract 
of country around was very great: fortunately, the 
earthquake having happened during the day, the loss 
of Nives did not exceed fifty. The scene of greatest 


| devastation was in the narrow valley of Akorhi. where 
| the masses of rock, ice, end snow, detached from the 


summit of Ararat’ and its lateral points, were thrown 
at one single bound from a height of (00 fect to the 
bottom of the valley, where they lay scattered over 
an extent of several miles. (See Major Voskoboini- 
kof’s Report, in the Atheneum for 1#41, p. 157.) Par- 
rot describes the secondary sussmit about 406 yards 
distant from the highest point, and on the gentle de 
pression which connects the two eminences he sur- 
mises that the ark rested (Journey to Ararat, p. 179). 
The region immediately below the limits of perpetual 
snow is barren, and unvisited by beast or bird. Wag- 
nex (Reise, p. 145) describes the silence and solitude 
that reign there as quite overpowering. Arguri, the 
only village known to have Leen built on its slopes, 


rat, but few persons had got beyond the limit of per- | was the spot where, according to tradition, Noah 
petual snow. The French traveller Tourncefort, in the | planted his vineyard. Lower down, in the plain of 
year 1700), long persevered in the face-of many diffi- | Araxes, is Nakhchevan, where the patriarch is reputed 
culties, but was foiled in the end. About a century | to have been buried (see Am. Lib. iepos. April, 1226, 
later the Pacha of Bayazid undertook the ascent with | p. 200-416).—Kitto, s.v. See Noau. 
no better success. The honor was reserved toa Ger- 2. Returning to the broader signification we have 
man, Dr. Varrot, in the employment of Russia, who | assigned to the term “the mountains of Ararat,” as 
(in his Razz cum Ararat, Beh. 1824; translated by W. | co-extensive with the Armenian plateau from the base 
T. Cooley, Lond. and N.Y.) gives the following par-| of Ararat in the north to the range of Kurdistan in 
ticulars: “* The summit of the Great Ararat is in 39° | the south, we notice the following characteristics cf 
4Y north lat., and 61° 55° east long. from Ferro. Its | that rezion as illustrating the Bille narrative: (1) 
perpendicular height is 16,254 Paris feet above the| Its elevation. It rises as a rocky island out of a tea 
level of the sea, and 13,300 above the plain of the of plain to a height of from 6000 to 7000 feet above the 
Araxes. The Little Ararat is 12,244 Paris fect above level of the sea, presenting a surface of extensive 
the sea, and 9361 above the plain of the Araxes.” plains, whence, as from a fresh base, spring important 
After he and his party had failed in two attempts to 2nd lofty mountain-ranges, having a generally paral- 
the third was successful, and on the 27th of | lel direction from east to west, and connected with 
September (O. &.), 1829, they stood on the summit of | cach other Ly transverse ridges of moderate height. 
Mount Ararat. It was a slightly convex, almost cir- (2.) Its geographical position. The Armenian plateau 


enlar platform, about 200 Paris feet in diameter, com- 
posed of eternal ice, unbroken by a rock or stone; on 
account of the great distances, nothing could be seen 
distinctly. The observations effected by Parrot have 
been fully confirmed by ancther Russian traveller, H. 
Abich, who, with six companions, reached the top of 
the Great Ararat without difficulty, July 29,1445. He 
reports that, from the valley between the two pezks, 
nearly 8000 feet above the level of the sea, the ascent 
can with facility be accomplished. It would appear 
even that the ascent is easier than that of Mont Blanc; 
and the best period for the enterprise is the end of 
July or beginning of August, when there is annually 
a period of atmospheric quiet, and a clear unclouded 
sky. Another Russian, M. Antonomoff, has also as- 
cended to the top; and an Englishman, named Sey- 
mour, accompanied by a guide to tourists named Or- 


yione, and escorted by four Cossacks and three Arme- 4gen 


nians, claims likewise to have ascended the mountain, 
and to have reached the level summit of the highest 
peak on the 17th September, 1816. (See extract from 
a letter in the Cauca, a St. Petersburg Journal, Ath- 
euzum, No. 1035, p. 914.) That the mountain is of 
volcanic origin is evidenced by the immense masses 
of laya, cinders, and porphyry with which the middle 
region is covered; a deep cleft on its northern side 
has been regarded as the site of its crater, and this 
cleft has been the scene of a terrible catastrophe. 
An earthquake, which in a few moments changed the 


stands equidistant from the Euxine end the Caspian 
seas on the north, and between the Persizn Gulf and 
the Mediterranean on the south. With the first it is 
connected by the Acampsis, with the second by the 
Araxes, with the third by the Tigris and Euphrates, 
the latter of which also serves as an outlet toward the 
countries on the Mediterranean coast. These seas 
were the high roads of primitive colonization, end the 
plains watered ly these rivers were the sezts of the 
most powerful nations of antiquity, the Arsyrizns, the 
Babylonians, the Medes, and the Colchiens. Viewed 


with reference to the dispersion of the nations, Ar 


mienia is the true centre (Cu¢ahéc) of the world; and 
it is a significant fact that at the present day Araret 
is the great boundary-stone between the empires of 
Russia, Turkey, and Persia. (3.) Its phyztcal forma- 
tim. The Armenian plateau is the result of volcanic 
cies: the plains as well as the mountains supply 
evidence of this. Armenia. however, differs material 
ly from other regions of similar geological formation, 
as, for instance. the neighboring range of Caucasuz, 
inasmuch as it does not rise to a sharp, well-defined 
central crest, but expands into plains or steppes, sepa- 
rated by a craduated series of subordinate ranges. 
Wagner (Reise, p. 263) attributes this peculiarity to 
the longer period during which the voleanic powers 
were at work, and the room afforded for the expansion 
of the molten masses into the surrounding districts. 
The result of this expansion is that Armenia is far 
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more accessible, both from without and within its own 
limits, than other districts of similar elevation: the 
passes, though high, are comparatively easy, and there 
is no district which is shut out from communication 
with its neighbors. The fall of the ground in the 
centre of the plateau is not decided in any direction, as 
is demonstrated by the early courses of the rivers— 
the Araxes, which flows into the Caspian, rising west- 
ward of either branch of the Euphrates, and taking at 
first a northerly direction—the Euphrates, which flows 
to the south, rising northward of the Araxes, and tak- 
ing a westerly direction. (4.) The climate is severe. 
Winter lasts from October to May, and is succeeded 
by a brief spring and a summer of intense heat. The 
contrast between the plateau and the adjacent coun- 
tries is striking: in April, when the Mesopotamian 
plains are scorched with heat, and on the Euxine 
shore the azalea and rhododendron are in bloom, the 
Armenian plains are still covered with snow; and in 
the early part of September it freezes keenly at night. 
(5.) The vegetation is more varied and productive than 
the climate would lead us to expect. Trees are not 
found on the plateau itself, but grass grows luxuriant- 
ly, and furnishes abundant pasture during the sum- 
mer months to the flocks of the nomad Kurds. Wheat 
and barley ripen at far higher altitudes than on the 
Alps and the Pyrenees: the volcanic nature of the soil, 
the abundance of water, and the extreme heat of the 
short summer bring the harvest to maturity with won- 
derful speed. At Erzrim, more than 6000 feet above 
the level of the sea, the crops appear above ground in 
the middle of June, and are ready for the sickle before 
the end of August (Wagner, p. 255). The vine ripens 
at about 5000 feet, while in Europe its limit, even 
south of the Alps, is about 2650 feet. See Armnr- 
NIA. 

The general result of these observations as bearing 
upon the Biblical narrative would be to show that, 
while the elevation of the Armenian plateau consti- 
tuted it the natural resting-place of the ark after the 
Deluge, its geographical position and its physical 
character secured an impartial distribution of the fam- 
ilies of mankind to the various quarters of the world. 
The climate furnished a powerful inducement to seek 
the more tempting regions on all sides of it. At the 
same time, the character of the vegetation was remark- 
ably adapted to the nomad state in which we may 
conceive the early generations of Noah’s descendants 
to have lived.—Smith, s.v. See Erunoiocy, 


Ar’arath (Apaodd v. r. ’Apapar), another form 
(Tobit i, 21) of the name ARARAT (q. y.). 


Aratus (“Aoaroc), the author of two astronomical 
poems in Greek, about B.C. 270, fragments and Latin 
translations of which are alone extant (Fabric. Bibl. 
Gree. iv, 87; Schaubach, Gesch. d. griech. Astronomie, 
p. 215; Delambre, Hist. de Astron. Ancienne). (For 
an account of his works and their editions, see Smith’s 
Dict. of Class. Biog. s. v.) From the opening of one 
of these poems, entitled Phenomena (Patvopeva), the 
Apostle Paul is thought to have made the quotation 
indicated in his speech at Athens (Acts xvii, 28), 
“As certain also of your own poets have said, ‘For 
we are also his offspring ;’” since the words precisely 
agree (Tou ydo wai yévoe éomév). Others, however 
(see Kuinél, Comment. in loc.), adduce similar senti- 
ments from Cleanthes (é« cov yao yévog 2opév, Hymn. 
m Jovem, 5) and Pindar (¢y Sev yévoc, Nem. 6). A 
few brief and casual quotations of this kind haye been 
made the foundation of the hasty conclusion that Paul 
was well read in classic poetry; but this, from his Jew- 
ish education, is extremely improbable. See PAun. 
In this, the most direct instance, he appears rather to 
refer to the general sentiment of the Greek mytholo- 
gy, of which the passages adduced (alluded to ina gen- 
eral way by Paul, as if taken second-hand and by 
recollection merely) are the frequent expression 
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(note the plur. “‘poets’”), See Schmid, De Arato (Jen: 
1691). 
Arau’nah (Heb. Aravnah’, 219%, 2 Sam. xxiv, 


16-24 [ ver. 16 nonin, ver. 18 "37 ], perhaps anoth- 
er form of Ornan; Sept. ’Opya) or Or’nan (Heb. Or- 
nan’, j27%, nimble; 1 Chron, xxi; 2 Chron. iii, 1; 
Sept. 'Opva), a man of the Jebusite nation, which pos- 
sessed Jerusalem before it was taken by the Israel- 
ites. The angel of pestilence, sent to punish King 
David for his presumptuous vanity in taking a cen- 
sus of the people, was stayed in the work of death 
near a plot of ground belonging to this person, used 
as a threshing-floor, and situated on Mount Moriah ; 
and when he understood it was required for the site 
of the Temple, he liberally offered the ground to Da- 
vid as a free gift; but the king insisted on paying 
the full value for it (50 shekels of silver according to 
2 Sam. xxiv, 18, but 600 shekels of gold according to 
1 Chron. xxi, 18). B.C. cir.1017. See Davip. Jo- 
sephus, who calls him Oronna (‘Opdévva, Ant. vii, 13, 
4), adds that he was a wealthy man among the Jebu- 
sites, whom David spared in the capture of the city on 
account of his good-will toward the Hebrews (Ant. vii, 
3, 3). See Morran. 


Ar’ba (Heb. Arba’, SB78, four, but see Simonis 
Onom. V. T. p. 812 sq.; Sept. AoBdx v. r. "AoyéB), a 
giant, father of Anak (q. v.), from whom Hebron 
(q. v.) derived its early name of KiryJATH-ARBA, i. e€. 
city of Arba (Josh. xiv. 15; xv. 13; xxi, 11). B.C. 
ante 1618. See Granv. 

Ar’bathite (Heb. Arbathi’, “Ma 72; Sept. *Aoa- 
BwSizye, but in Chron. YapaseSSet v. r. TapaBarsi), 
an epithet of Abiel, one of David’s warriors (2 Sam. 
xxiii, 31; 1 Chron. xi, 32), probably as being an in- 
habitant of ARABAH (Josh. xv, 61; xxiii, 22). 

Arbat’tis (only in the dat. plur. “AoGdrrorc, with 
many var. readings, see Grimm, Handb. in loc.), a city 
or region named in connection with Galilee as being 
despoiled by Simon Maccabeeus (1 Mace. v, 23). Ewald 
Usr. Gesch. iv, 359 note) thinks (from the Syriac read- 
ing Ard Bot) that the district now called Ard el-Bati- 
bah, north of the sea of Galilee, is intended, and oth- 
ers have conjectured the Arabah, Arabia, etc.; but 
the most probable supposition is that of Reland (Palest. 
p- 192), that the name is a corruption (comp. 2 Mace. 
v, 3) of that of the toparchy called by Josephus (War, 
iii, 3, 4 and 5) AcRABATTINE (q. V.). 

Arbeh. See Locust. 

Ar’bel. See Beru-arBEL. 

Arbe’la (ra ‘Ao/3)\a), mentioned in 1 Mace. ix, 
2, as defining the situation of Masaloth, a place be- 
sieged and taken by Bacchides and Alcimus at the 
opening of the campaign in which Judas Maccabeus 
was killed. According to Josephus (Amd. xii, 11, 1) 
this was at Arbela of Galilee (év “ApS8yAorc), a place 
which he elsewhere states to be near Sepphoris, on the 
lake of Gennesareth, and remarkable for certain im- 
pregnable caves, the resort of robbers and insurgents, 
and the scene of more than one desperate encounter 
(comp. Ant. xiv, 15,4 and 5; War, i, 16, 2 and 8; ii, 
20, 6; Lrfe, 37). These topographical requirements 
are fully met by the existing /rbid, a site with a few 
ruins, west of Mejdel, on the south-east side of the 
Wady Hamam, in a small plain at the foot of the hill 
of Kurtin Hattin. The caverns are in the opposite 
face of the ravine, and bear the name of Kulat Ibn 
Maan (Robinson, ii, 898; Burckh. 381; Irby, 91). 
As to the change in the name, the Arbela of Alexan- 
der the Great is called Jrbil by the Arabic historians 
(Robinson, ii, 399). Moreover, the present /rbid is 
undoubtedly mentioned in the Talmud as Arbel (see 
Schwarz, Palest. 189; Reland, Palest. 358 ; Robinson, 
iii, 343 note). There seems, therefore, no reason to 
doubt the soundness of this identification (first sug- 
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gested in the Minch. Gel. Anzeigen, Nov. 1836). The | 
army of Bacchides was on its road from Antioch to 
the land of Judea (yijv "Iovda), which they were ap- 
proaching ‘‘ by the way that leadeth to Galgala” (Gil- 
gal), that is, by the valley of the Jordan in the direct 
line to which J7bid lies. Ewald, however (Gesch. Isr. 
iv, 370 note), insists, in opposition to Josephus, that 
the engagements of this campaign were confined to 
Juda proper, a theory which drives him to consider 
“ Galgala”’ as the Jiljilia north of Gophna. See GrL- 
Gav. But he admits that no trace of an Arbela in 
that direction has yet come to light. Arbela is prob- 
ably the BeTH-ARBEL (q. v.) of Hos. x, 14.—Smith. 


Arbéla (Apa), another city mentioned by 
Eusebius and Jerome (Qnomast. s. vy.) as situated be- 
yond Jordan, near Pella; doubtless the present Irbid, 
a large village with extensive ruins near Wady She- 
laleh, visited by several travellers (Ritter, Lrdk. xv, 
1054 sq.). 

Ar’bite (Heb. Arbi’, “B58, Sept. ‘ApBd, an epi- 
thet of Paarai or Naarai, one of David’s warriors (2 
Sam, xxiii, 35; comp. 1 Chron. xi, 87), probably as be- 
ing a native of the town ARAB (Josh. xv, 52). In the 
list of Chronicles itis given as Ben-Ezbai, by a change 
in letters not unfrequently occurring. See Ezpaz. 
(See Kennicott, Dissert. on 2 Sam. xxiii, p. 210.) 

Arbo’nai (Gr. Abrénas,’’ABowvde v.r. ABowrat, 
see Fritzsche, Comment. in loc.), a stream, as it would 
seem, in Mesopotamia, having several considerable 
cities on its banks which were destroyed by Holofernes 
(Judith ii, 24). Some regard it as being the same with 
the Habor qq. v.) or Chaboras of Scripture (2 Kings 
Xvii, 16). But it is probably a false rendering of a 
bungling translator for the original Heb. alata TAz3, 

beyond the river, i. e. Euphrates (see Moy. ers, in ite 
Bonner Zeitschr. xiii, 38). 

Arbrissel or Arbrisselles, Roprerr D’, the 
founder of the order of Fontevrault, was born in 1047 
at Arbrissel or Arbreses, a village in the diocese of 
Rennes, and died Feb. 25,1117. In 1085 he was ap- 
pointed vicar-general of the bishop of Rennes, in which 
diocese he Jabored successfully for the restoration of 
church discipline. In 1089 he became professor of 
theology at Angers; but after two years he retired to 
the forest of Craon, on the frontier of Anjou and Bre- 
tagne. There soon a number of hermits gathered 
around him, and Robert founded the first establish- 
ment of the order of Fontevrault, the celebrated abbey 
De Rora. Robert himself was appointed its first pri- 
or at the Council of Tours in 1096, where he preached 
the same year. The number of the followers of Rob- 
ert rapidly increased, and he established several mon- 
asteries; the most important was the celebrated ab- 
bey of Fontevrault, near Poitiers, after which the en- 
tire order was named. The abbey consisted of two 
different monasteries, one for men and one for wom- 
en, which together counted soon more than 2000 in- 

nates. According to the letters of Marbod, bishop of 
Rennes (cited by P. de la Mainferme, Clipeus, t. i, p. 
69), and Geoffroy, abbot of Vendome (Recueil des Let- 
tres de V Abbé Geoffroy, publiées par le P. Sirmond in 
1610), Robert, to crucify his flesh, had recourse to the 
most immoral kind of mortification; he used, for in- 
stance, to sleep in the cells of the nuns. These facts, 
denied or excused by seme, and affirmed or censured 
by others, were the subject of the most lively contro- 
versy among the Roman Catholic theologians of France | 
in the 17th and 18th centuries. A monk of Fonte- 
yrault, P. de la Mainferme, wrote a large work, en- 
titled Clipeus nascentis ordinis Fontebraldensis, in de- 
fence of the founder of the order. Robert, in 1104, 
was present at the Councils of Beangency and Paris, | 
at the latter of which he prevailed upon Bertrade to 
separate from King Philip. He died in the monaste- 
ry of Orsan. His remains were, in 1633, placed in a 
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| sion; but he soon left the bar for the pulpit. 
| he was made principal of the University of Aberdeen. 


| him is not exactly known; 


| them. 


magnificent marble tomb, made by order of Louise 
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of Bourbon, abbess of Fontevrault.—Mainfi rme, D/s- 
sertationes in Epistolam contra Robertum de Arlris lio 
(Saumur, 1682); Hoefer, Now. Bicgraphie Générale, 


| ii, 23. 


‘Arbuthnot, ALEXANDER, a Scotch divine, was 
born in 1538. He was educated in the University of 
St. Andrew’s, and then went to France and prosecuted 
his studies under Cujacius, Being declared licentiate 
of laws, he came home in 15€6 to follow that profes- 
In 1568 


He took an active part in the various controversies of 
the time, and was employed in the preparation of the 
‘‘ Book of Discipline.’ In 1583 he received a presen- 
tation to one of the churches of St. Andrew’s, but was 
prohibited by a royal warrant, or ‘ horning,” from ac- 
ceptingit. The cause of the royal indignation against 
but while the controyer- 
sy as to his appointment was pending he died, Octo- 
ber 17, 1583. He left behind him the character of a 
moderate and honest man, a man of learning, and a 
poct.—McCrie’s Life of Melville, i, 114; Bicg. Britan- 
nicd. 


Arcade. In church architecture, a series of arch- 
es supported by pillars or shafts, whether belonging to 
the construction or used in relieving large surfaces of 
masonry ; the present observations will be confined to 
the latter, that is, to ornamental arcades. These were 
introduced early in the Norman style, and were used 
very largely to its close, the whole base story of ex- 
terior and interior alike, and the upper portions of 
towers and high walls, being often quite covered with 
They were either of simple or of intersecting 
arches; it is needless to say that the latter are the 
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Norman Arch from Canterbury. 


most elaborate in work, and the most ornamental ; they 
are accordingly reserved in general for the richer por- 
tions of the fabric. There is, moreover, another, and 
perhaps more effective way of complicating the arcade, 
by placing an arcade within and behind another, so 
that the wall is doubly recessed, and the play of light 
and shadow greatly increased. ‘The decorations of 
the transitional, until very late in the style, are so 
nearly those of the Norman, that we need not partic- 
ularize the semi-Norman arcade. In the next style 
the simple arcade is, of course, most frequent. This, 
like the Norman, often covers very large surfaces. 
Foil arches are often introduced at this period, and 
greatly vary the effect. The reduplication of arcades 
is now managed differently from the former style. 
Two arcades, perfect in all their parts, are set the one 
behind the other, but the shaft of the outer is opposite 
to the areh of the inner series, the outer series is also 


| more lofty in its proportions, and the two are often of 


differently constructed arches, as at Lincoln, where 
the outer series is of trefoil, the inner of simple arches, 
or vice versd, the two always being different. The ef- 
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fect of this is extremely beautiful. But the most ex- 
quisite arches are those of the Geometrical period, 
where each arch is often surmounted by a crocketed 
pediment, and the higher efforts of sculpture are tasked 
for their enrichment, as in the glorious chay t2r-houses 
of Salisbury, Southwell, and York: these are, how- 
ever, usually confined to the interior. In the Deco- 
rated period partially, and in the Perpendicular entire- 
ly, the arcade gave place to panelling, greatly to the 
loss of effect, for no delicacy or intricacy of pattern 
can compensate for the bright light and deep shadows 
of the Norman and early English arcades (Hook, 
Church Dictionary, s. v.). 


Arcee Custodes, keepers of the chest, a name oc- 
casionally given in the early church to the archdea- 
cons (q. v.). The bishop was not required to care 
personally for the widows, orphans, and strangers, but 
to commit them to his archdeacon, who had the keys 
of the church’s treasures, and the care of dispensing 
the oblations of the people. The ordinary deacons 
were the actual dispensers of the money ; but from the 
archdeacon, who was the chief manager, they received 
their instructions and orders.—Bingham, Orig. Eccles. 
bk. ii, ch. xxi, § 5; Farrar, Eccles. Dict. s. v. 


Arcani Disciplina (discipline of the mysteries, or 
system of secret instruction), a term first introduced by 
Meier in his De Recondita vet. Eccles. Theologia (1677), 
to denote the practice of the early church of concealing 
from unbelievers, and even from catechumens, certain 
parts of divine worship, especially of the sacraments. 
The subject is curious in itself, and receives additional 
importance from the use made of it by the Romanists 
(see below). The disctplina arcart is not to be con- 
founded with the system of reserve, or concealment in 
theology (scientia arcan?, wvornorooos(a), Which sprang 
up in Egypt in the second century, viz. the system 
adopted by certain teachers of net communicating cer- 
tain parts of Christian knowledge (yrwoc) to Chris- 
tian people generally, but only secretly to such as 
they deemed capable and worthy. Clement of Alex. 
andria is the first to mention this system, and he pre- 
tends that it was instituted by Christ himself (Stroma. 
lib. i, c.1; see Mosheim, Historical Commentaries, cent. 
ii, § 34). But the arcani disciplina proper referred to 
worship rather than to doctrine. It is fully treated 
by Bingham, from whom the following statement is 
condensed. 

1. Tertuilian (F 220) is the first writer who men- 
tions the practice of this mystery, and blames the her- 
etics for not observing it (De Prescript. adv. Hier. cap. 
41). From him, and from later writers, it appears 
that the secret system at first covered only Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper (i. e. the forms and ritual of the 
sacraments, not the doctrine concerning them). Ata 
later period, confirmation, ordination, and unction 
were also made matters of concealment; and parts of 
the prayers of the church were enjoyed only by the 
“faithful,” while unbelievers and catechumens were 
excluded from them. The system seems to have 
reached its height during the fourth century. At that 

jtime catechumens were taught the Ten Command- 
ments, a creed, or summary confession of faith, and 
the Lord’s Prayer, with suitable expositions; but, 
prior to baptism, the nature of the sacraments was 
carefully concealed. Even the time and place were 
not on any account to be divulged. To relate the 
manner in which the sacrament was administered, to 
mention the words used in the administration, to de- 
scribe the simple elements in which it consisted, were 
themes on which the initiated were as strictly forbid- 
den to touch as if they had been laid under an oath of 
secrecy. Even the ministers, when they were led in 
their public discourses to speak of the sacraments or 
the higher doctrines of faith, contented themselves with 
remote allusions, and dismissed the subject by saying 
“Ioaow ot pepunpiévor, The initiated know what is meant. 
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So also of confirmation. Basil (De Spiritu Sancto, 
c. 27) says that the “ holy oil used in this ceremony 
is not to be looked upon by the uninitiated.’’ As to 
the public prayers of the church, all those which had 
reference to the communion service were confined to 
the fideles. ‘The highest class of penitents, called con- 
sistentes, or co-standers, were allowed to be present at 
the communion prayers, and see the oblation offered 
and received by the faithful, though they might not 
partake with them. But catechumens of all ranks 
were wholly excluded from al} this. They were al- 
ways dismissed before these prayers began, and the 
doors of the church were locked and guarded by prop- 
er officers, to the intent that no uninitiated person 
should indiscreetly rush in upon them. We shut the 
doors, says Chrysostom (om. xxiii, in Matt.), when 
we celebrate the holy mysteries, and drive away all 
uninitiated persons. This was one of the secrets of 
the church, as we heard St. Austin before (in Psalm. 
ciii) speak of it; one of the things which a catechu- 
men might not look upon, according to St. Basil (De 
Spirit. Sanct. c. 27). Therefore the author of the Apos- 
tolical Constitution (lib. ii, ¢. 57; viii, c.11) mekes it 
a part of the deacon’s office not only to command 
their absence, but also to keep the doors, that none 
might come in during the time of the oblation. Epi- 
phanius (eres. 42, n. 3) and St. Jerome (Comm. in 
Galat. c. vi) bring it as a charge against the Marcion- 
ites that they despised this discipline, and admitted 
catechumens indiscriminately with the faithful to all 
their mysteries. And Palladius (Vita Chrysost. ce. 9) 
forms a like charge against the enemies of Chrysos- 
tom, that in the tumult they raised against him, they 
gave occasion to the uninitiated to break into the 
church, and see those things which it was not lawful 
for them to set their eyes upon. Nay, so strict was 
the church then in the observation of this discipline, 
that Athanasius convicted the Meletians of false wit- 
ness against him when they pretended to prove by the 
testimony of some catechumens that Macarius, one of 
his presbyters, had overturned the communion table in 
the time of the oblation; he argued that this could not 
be so, because (Athanasius, Apol. 2), if the catechu- 
mens were present, there could then be no oblation.— 
(Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. x, ch. v.) 

2. The disciplina arcani gradually fell into disuse ; 
no precise date of its end can be given. Rothe (Her- 
zog, Real-Encuklopadie, i, 471) remarks that so long, 
on the one hand, as the church stood in the midst of a 
heathen world, and as long, on the other hand, as, 
within the church, delay of baptism (the procrast.naito 
baptism?) to an advanced age, or eyen to the dying 
hour, was practised, the arcani disciplina might have 
been a useful system; but just in proportion as infant 
baptism became more general, and the pagan world was 
christianized, the secret discipline lost its significance; 
for, in consequence of these changes, the class of per- 
sons for whom it had been instituted no longer exist- 
ed. Ina general way, we may name the end of the 
sixth century as the period when it passed away. 
The Western Church gradually stripped its liturgy of 
all secret usages ; and Bona (Rer. Liturgicar. 1.1, 16, 6) 
asserts that about 700 the catechumenal system was 
entirely gone. The Eastern Church, however, holds 
on to her antiquated formulas, by which the catechu- 
mens are dismissed from divine worship, notwithstand- 
ing that church has no catechumens, and practises 
infant communion, 

3. The original grounds for the adoption of the ar- 
cant disciplina cannot be known; but conjectures, and 
even plausible sources, are not wanting. The reasons 
for it were, according to Bingham, first, that the plain- 
ness and simplicity of the Christian rites might not be 
contemned by the catechumens, or give scandal or of- 
fence to them, before they were thoroughly instructed 
about the nature of the mysteries; secondly, to con-- 
ciliate a reverence in the minds of men for the myste-- 
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ries so concealed; and, thirdly, to make the catechu- 
mens more desirous to know them, or to excite their 
curiosity. Augustine says, ‘‘Though the sacraments 
are not disclosed to the catechumens, it is not because 
they cannot bear them, but that they may so much 
the more ardently desire them, by how much they are 
more honorably hidden from them” (Hom. in Joh. 96). 
Rothe goes into an elaborate inquiry on the subject in 
the article above cited (and also in his treatise De Dis- 
cipline Arcani Origine (Heidel. 1841, 4to), of which the 
following is the substance. Casaubon (De reb. sacris 
Exerc. xvi, Genev. 1654, 4to) traces the origin of it to 
a desire, on the part of Christians, to have mysteries 
of their own, and so not to be outdone by heathenism, 
which set great store by them. Rothe disputes this, 
on the ground of the bitter opposition of the Anti-Ni- 
cene Christians to all heathen ideas and usages. But 
he forgets that mysteries are congenial to human na- 
ture in all ages; a spirit akin to that which preserves 
Free-masonry could very well have existed in the early 
church, With less probability, certain writers, e. g. 
Frommann (De Disciplina Arcani, Jena, 1833), find the 
origin of the secret system in Judaism, which did not 
admit proselytes at once to all sacred services. Had 
this been so, we should find traces of it in the N. T. 
and in the apostolic age; but the whole system is 
quite foreign to apostolic usage, which practised the 
utmost openness, Moreover, during that early period 
of Christianity when the church borrowed from Ju- 
daism, the disciplina arcani did not yet exist; and 


origin that it may itself be an imitation of a Chris- 
tian institution, Augusti (Hundb. der Christl. Archd- 
ologie, i, 93 sq. ; Denkwiirdigketten, iv, 397) thinks that 
the early Christians adopted the secret discipline be- 
cause their public worship was forbidden by law, and 
that this compulsory secrecy grew into a usage. But 


if this were true, all parts of worship would have | 


shared in the secrecy, whereas only certain portions 
were made mysteries of. Credner (Jen. Literutur-Zet- 
tung, 1846, Nos. 164 and 165) traces the origin of the 
secret discipline back to the apostolic age, and finds 
the ground of it in the natural unwillingness of Jew- 
ish Christians to admit heathen converts at once to 
haptism. He finds confirmation of his theory in the 
fact that Clement of Alexandria (Quis Dives, c. 42), 
Trenxus (adv. Her. iv, 23, 24), and Tertullian (De Bap- 
tismo, ¢. 18) trace the origin of the catechumenate back 
to the apostles. But even this would not prove his 
point ; there might be, and for some time were, cate- 
chumens, without a disciplina arcani; and, moreover, 
there is ample proof of openness in ritual usages up to 
the second century. But yet the true origin of the 
secret discipline is doubtless to be found in the cate- 
chumenate (see Rothe, 1. c.). The catechumens were 
probationers in the church, not full members; and 
this novitiate was designed, first, to keep unworthy 
persons out of the church, and, secondly, to train new | 
converts in Christian doctrine and morals. At this 
day the Methodist Episcopal Church has such a cate- 
chumenate (Discipline, ch. ii, § 1), but without any se- | 
cret discipline. But in the early church, during the | 
persecutions, it was dangerous at once to admit pro- 
fessed converts, who might be spies, into the assem- 
blies of the faithful. They were accordingly taught 
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apart. But the tendency of this state of things would 
naturally be to make two kinds of Christianity, the 
esoteric, or that of the baptized believers (jfideles), and | 
the exoteric, or that of the unbaptized catechumens. | 
The former shared in the Lord’s Supper, but not the | 
latter. Here is a plain starting-point for making mys- | 
terics of the two sacraments in liturgical practice as | 
well as in theory. What was at first accidental final- 
ly grew into a rule. 

4. The Romanists, as remarked above, have at- | 
tempted to press the disciplina arcani into their ser- | 
yice to account for the silence of the early church | 
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writers as to penance, image-worship, and other of 
their corruptions. The Jesuit Schelstrate first at- 
tempted this in his Antiguitas ilustrata (Ant. 1678), 
but was fully refuted by Tenzel in Evercitationes Se- 
lecte (Francof. 1692, 4to), Other Roman Catholic 
works on the subject are, Schollner, De Disciplina Ar- 
cani (Venet. 1756); Lienhardt, De Antig. Liturg. et de 
Disciplina Arcani (Argentor. 1829). When pressed 
hard by Protestants with the argument that no traces 
of the corruptions named aboye, or of the invocation 
of saints, the seven sacraments, or transubstantion, are 
to be found in the early ages of the church, they ad- 
mit the fact of this silence, but account for it on the 
ground that these doctrines and usages formed part of 
the disciplina arcani. Bingham shrewdly remarks 
that this ‘‘is an“ artifice that would justify as many 
errors and vanities as any church could be guilty of; 
it is but working a little with this admirable instru- 
ment and tool, called disciplina arcani, and then all 
the seeming contradictions between the ancient doc- 
trines and practices of the church universal and the 
novel corruptions of the modern Church of Rome will 
presently vanish and disappear; so that we need not 
wonder why men, whose interest it serves so much, 
should magnify this as a noble invention” (bk. x, ch. 
v,§ 1). The account given above of the nature of 
the arcani disciplina suffices of itself to refute the 
Romish pretence. The very mysteries themselves 
(baptism and the Eucharist), which formed the objects 


| of the secret discipline, so far from being avoided by 
besides, the Jewish custom appears to be of so late an | 


the early Christian writers, are topics of constant re- 
mark and discussion from the apostles’ time down- 
ward. The bare fact, for instance, that the adminis- 
tration of the Eucharist was concealed from the cate- 
chumens, gives no more ground to suppose that tran- 
substantiation was taught in the bread and wine, than 
the fact that baptism was concealed from them gives 
ground to suppose that the same doctrine was taught 
in the water of baptism. See Bingham, Orig. Eccles, 
bk. x, ch. v, and the other writers above cited. See 
also Neander, Church Histcry,i, 308; Coleman, Ancient 
Christianity, ch. xiv, § 2; Herzog, Real-Encyklopidie, 
i, 467 sq. See Mysrrry. 

Arcé. See Arkxitre; Perna. 

Arch (only in the plur. maby, eylammim , 
masce., and miabsy, eylammoth’, fem.), an architectu- 
ral term occurring only in Ezek. x], 16, 22, 26, 29, 
and difficult of definition, but prob. allied with Say, 
ayil, a ram, hence a column or pilaster (1 Kings vi, 
31; Ezek. xli, 3, etc.). Most interpreters understand 
the term (sing. DMN, eylam’) to be the same as DEAN, 
ulam’, a vestibule or porch, following the Sept., Vulg., 
and Targums (AX pt, vestibulum, N7a>5N); but it is 
manifestly distinguished from this (Ezek. xl, 7, 8, 9, 
$9, 40), since the latter contained windows (ver. 16, 


| 29), whereas this was carried round the building, even 


in front of the ascent to the gate (ver. 22, 26), and is 
Of the other ancient 
interpreters Symmachus and the Syr. translate some- 
times surrounding columns, sometimes threshold. ‘The 
word appears ‘either to denote a portico with a colon- 


| nade, or (according to Rabbi Menahen) is about equiy- 


alent to =X, from which it is derived, i. e. some or- 
nament, perhaps the volute or moulding at the top of 


/a column (comp. Béttcher, Proben alttest. Schrifcerkl. 


p- 819).—Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 47. 

Arches with vaulted chambers and domed temples 
figure so conspicuously in modern Oriental architec- 
ture, that, if the arch did not exist among the ancient 
Jews, their towns and houses could not possibly have 
offered even a faint resemblance to those which now 
exist; and this being the case, a great part of the 
analogical illustrations of Scripture which modern 
travellers and Biblical illustrators have obtained from 
this source must needs fall to the ground. Nothing 
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against its existence is to be inferred from the fact 
that no word properly signifying an arch can be found 
in the Hebrew Scriptures (see above). The archi- 
tectural notices in the Bible are necessarily few and 


general; and we have at this day histories and other | 


books, larger than the sacred volume, in which no 
such word as “arch” occurs. There is certainly no 
absolute proof that the Israelites employed arches in 
their buildings; but if it can be shown that arches 
existed in neighboring countries at a very early peri- 
od, we may safely infer that so useful an invention 
could not have been unknown in Palestine. 


Ancient Egyptian arched Door-ways. 


Until within a few years it was common to ascribe 
a comparatively late origin to the arch; but circum- 
stances have come to light one after another, tending 
to throw the date more and more backward, until at 
length it seems to be admitted that in Egypt the arch 
already existed in the time of Joseph. The observa- 
tions of Rosellini and of Wilkinson (who carries back 
the evidence from analogy and probability to about 
B.C. 2020, Anc. Egyptians, ii, 116; iii, 316) led them 
irresistibly to this conclusion, which has also been re- 
cently adopted by Cockerell (Lect. iii, in Atheneum 
for Jan, 28, 1843) and other architects. Wilkinson 
suggests the probability that the arch owed its inven- 
tion to the small quantity of wood in Egypt, and the 
consequent expense of roofing with timber. The evi- 
dence that arches were known in the time of the first 
Osirtesen is derived from the drawings at Beni-Has- 
san (Wilkinson, ii, 117). In the secluded valley of 
Deir el-Medineh, at Thebes, are several tombs of the 
early date of Amenoph I. Among the most remark- 
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Flooring over an arched Room at Thebes. 
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able of these is one whose crude brick roof and niche, 
bearing the name of the same Pharaoh, prove the ex- 
istence of the arch at the remote period of B.C. 1540 
(Wilkinson, Topography of Thebes, p. 81). Another 
tomb of similar construction bears the ovals of Thoth- 
mes III, who is supposed by many to have reigned 


about the time of the Exode (Anc. Egyptians, iii, 319). 


At Thebes there is also a brick arch bearing the name 
of this king (Hoskins, Travels in Ethiopia). To the 
same period and dynasty (the 18th) belong the vault- 
ed chambers and arched doorsways (fig. 4, above) 
which yet remain in the crude brick pyramids at 
Thebes (Wilkinson, Anc. Lgyptians, iii, 317). In an- 
cient Egyptian houses it appears that the roofs were 
often vaulted, and built, like the rest of the house, 
of crude brick; and there is reason to believe that 
some of the chambers in the pavilion of Rameses III 
(about B.C, 1245), at Medinet Habu, were arched with 
stone, since the devices in the upper part of the walls 
show that the fallen roofs had this form (fig. 3). The 
most ancient actually existing arches of stone occur 
at Memphis, near the modern village of Sakkara. 
Here there is a tomb with two large vaulted chambers, 
whose roofs display in every part the name and sculp- 
tures of Psammeticus II (about B.C. 600). The cham- 
bers are cut in the limestone rock, and this being of a 
friable nature, the roof is secured by being, as it were, 
lined with an arch, like our modern tunnels. To 


Stone Arch at Sakkara. 


about the same period—that of the last dynasty before 
the Persian invasion—belong the remarkable door- 
ways of the enclosures surrounding the tombs in the 
Assasif, which are composed of two or more concentric 
semicircles (fig. 2) of brick (Wilkinson, Anc.Lgyptians, 
ili, 319). Although the oldest stone arch whose age has 
been positively ascertained does not date earlier than 
the time of Psammeticus, we cannot suppose that the 
use of stone was not adopted by the Egyptians for 
that style of building previous to his reign, even if the 
arches in the pyramids in Ethiopia should prove not 
to be anterior to the same era. Nor does the ab- 
sence of the arch in temples and other large buildings 
excite our surprise, when we consider the style of 
Egyptian monuments; and no one who understands 
the character of their architecture could wish for its 
introduction. In some of the small temples of the 
Oasis the Romans attempted this innovation, but the 
appearance of the chambers so constructed fails to 
please; and the whimsical caprice of Osirei (about 
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B.C. 1385) also introduced an imitation of the arch in 
a temple at Abydus. In this building the roof is 
formed of single blocks of 
stone, reaching from one arch- 
itrave to the other, which, in- 
stead of being placed in the 
usual manner, stand upon their 
edges, in order to allow room 
for hollowing out an arch in 
their thickness; but it has the 
effect of inconsistency, without the plea of advantage 
or utility. Another imitation of the arch occurs in 
a building at Thebes, constructed in the style of a 
tomb. The chambers lie under a friable rock, and are 
cased with masonry, to prevent the fall of its crum- 
bling stone; but, instead of being roofed on the prin- 
ciple of the arch, they are covered with a number of 
large blocks, placed horizontally, one projecting be- 
yond that immediately below it, till the uppermost 
two meet in the centre, the interior angles being af- 
terward rounded off to form the appearance of a vault 
(fig. 1, above). The date of this building is about 
B.C. 1500, and consequently many years after the 
Egyptians had been acquainted with the art of vault- 
ing (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians, ii, 321). Thus, as 
the temple architecture of the Egyptians did not ad- 
mit of arches, and as the temples are almost the only 
buildings that remain, it is not strange that arches 
have not oftener been found. The evidence offered 
by the paintings, the tombs, and the pyramids is con- 
clusive for the existence and antiquity of arches and 
vaults of brick and stone; and if any remains of 
houses and palaces had now existed, there is little 
doubt that the arch would have been of frequent oc- 
currence. We observe that Wilkinson, in portraying 
an Egyptian mansion (Anc. Egyptians, ii, 131), makes 
the grand entrance an archway. After this it seems 
unreasonable to doubt that the arch was known to 
the Hebrews also, and was employed in their buildings. 
Palestine was indeed better wooded than Egypt; but 
still that there was a deficiency of wood suitable for 
building and for roofs is shown by the fact that large 
importations of timber from the forests of Lebanon 
were necessary (2 Sam. vii, 2,7; 1 Kings v,6; 1 Chron. 
xxii, 4; 2 Chron. ii, 3; Ezra iii, 7; Cant. i, 17), and 
that this imported timber, although of no very high 
quality, was held in great estimation.—Kitto, s. v. 
Mr. Layard found evident traces of the arch among 
the Assyrianruins. He first discovered a small vault- 
ed chamber, the roof of which was constructed of 


Ancient concave Roof. 
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Arched Drain in the Ruins of Nineveh. 
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baked bricks placed sideways, one against another, in 
the usual manner of an arch (Neneveh, i, 38). He af- 
terward came upon several vaulted drains beneath the 
palace of Nimroud, built of sun-dried bricks, and final- 
ly a perfect brick arch; showing the knowledge of 
this architectural element among the Assyrians at a 
very early date (Babylon and Nineveh, 2d ser. p. 163, 
164). See ARcuITECTURE. 

That the Greeks likewise understood the principle 
of the construction of the arch in very ancient times is 
evident from monuments as early as the Trojan war 
(Smith’s Dict. of Class. Ant. s. v. Arcus), a cut of one 
of which is subjoined. 


Triumphal arches were frequently erected by the 
Roman emperors to commemorate signal conquests, 
and several such are yet standing. ‘The most note~ 
worthy of these is that of Titus, on the interior of 
which are delineated the spoils of the Jewish temple. 
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Arch of Titus at Rome, restored. 


Archeology (doyatodoyia, the knowledge of an- 
tiquity, antiquarian lore). This word is used by dif 
ferent writers in three senses: Ist, as including all the 
elements of public and private life of ancient peoples, 
together with their language, history, and the geogra- 
phy of their lands; 2d, as embracing only a scientific 
knowledge of the material, and especially monumental 
remains of ancient civilizations (in this sense, see AN- 
TIQUITIES); or, 38d, as Synonymous with the history 
of the formative arts of the ancients (in this sense, 
see art, CHRISTIAN). 

We use the word in the first or more general sense, 
omitting history and geography, however, from the 
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definition. Sacred Archeology naturally divides itself 
into (1st) Jewish and (2d) Christian. 

I. Jewish.—This has been defined as the science 
that makes us acquainted with the physical nature 
and social condition of those countries where the He- 
brew Scriptures originated and to which they relate 
(Gesenius, in the Mall. Encyclop. x, 74; comp. De 
Weite, Archiiol. § 1). Some (as Jahn) regard it as 
including history and geography, but it is usually 
considered as embracing only such subjects as are in- 
volved in the science, art, and customs (political, so- 
cial, and religious) of the nations of the Bible, espe- 
cially the Jews (Hagenbach, Lncyhkl. § 45; Schleier- 
macher, Darstell. d. theol. Studien, § 140). For the 
general history and the best treatises on the whole 
subject, see ANTIQUITIES; it is the object of the pres- 
ent article to indicate more in detail the principal 
original materials and sources of Biblical archeology 
(comp. Rosenmiiller, Al/erthumsk. I, i, 6-180; Duncker, 
Gesch. des Alterthums (Berlin, 1852, 4 vols.), 

1. Sources of archeological Knowledge.—a. REMAINS 
or ANCIENT Huprew Art. These are unfortunately 
few, and but imperfectly understood, and are confined 
almost entirely to Palestine. Many of the reputed 
monuments of Old Testament times owe their authori- 
ty to medixval (Mohammedan or Christian) tradition. 
A most important monument illustrating the Jewish 
service is the triumphal arch (q. v.) of Titus at Rome, 
containing in relief a delineation of the spoils of the 
Temple at Jerusalem (see Reland, De spol. templi Hie- 
ros. raj. a. Rh.1716, 2d ed. by Schulze, 1775). Besides 
these, the only genuine monuments in artistic relics 
are the Jewish “Samaritan” coins (q. v.), especially 
those of the Maccabees (see Bayer, De nummis Hebr.- 
Sumar. Valenc. 1784). The monumental remains of 
neighboring countries are also useful in the study of 


Jewish archeology, especially the sculptures of Egypt | 
(see Description dz 0 Egypte, Par. 1808 ; Rosellini, Jfon- | 


umenti dell’ Egitto, Padua, 1834; Wilkinson, Ane. Eqyp- 
tians, Lond. 1847, N. Y.1854; comp. Lxne’s Mod. Egyp- 
tians, Lond. 1842), the Pheenician inscriptions and coins 
(see Levy, Phénikische Studien, Breslau, 1856-62 ; Ge- 
senius, Phan. monumenta, Lips. 1837; also the numis- 
matic works of Vaillant, Par. 1682; and Fréhlich, Vin- 
dob. 1744), the ruins and sculptures of Persepolis (see 
the Travels of Ker Porter, Chardin, and Ousely) and 
Petra (see the Travels of Laborde and Olin), and the 
monuments of Nineveh and Babylon recently discover- 
ed by Botta and Layard. b. WrirrEn Memoriats.— 
The Bible itself stands first in value as the chief source 
of Jewish archeology. Next are the works of Josephus 
and Philo, which are of great service; then follow the 
Talmuds (q. v.), and the Rabbins (q. v.), whose state- 
ments must be used carefully (see Meuschen’s N. 7. 
ex Talmud illustr. 1736; Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. Cantab. 
1658; Schottgen, /or. Hebr. 1733-1742; Wetstein, 
Annot.in N. T. Amst.1751). To these may be added 
notices respecting Egypt, Persia, Judea, ete., found 
occasionally in Greek and Roman writers, especially 
Herodotus (see Hupfeld, Mwxercit. Herod. i, ii); next, 
Xenophon, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Pliny, Plutarch, 
Tacitus, Justinian, give illustrations of the customs 
of the times, particularly useful for the elucidation of 
the N. T., although they are very much given to mis- 
representation of the Jews. c. ORIENTAL TREATISES, 
such as geographies and works on natural history, 
like those of Edrisi, Ibn Hautal, Abulfeda, Abdollatif, 
Avicenna; to which may be added the slight illustra- 
tion to be derived from Eastern sacred books, such as 
the Koran, Zendayesta, Hamasa, and likewise the old 
historical and poetical productions of the East.  d. 
TrAvers in Oriental countries, particularly Egypt, 
Arabia, and Palestine, with itineraries, maps, and ob- 
servations, from the 7th century, through the Middle 
Ages, down to modern times, constituting an immense 
fund of information, and affording reports not only 
on the geography, but also the natural history, and 
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particularly the customs and social condition of the 
lands of the Bible, which have been proverbial for 
their uniformity. See a list of these at the end of 
the art. PaLustine. The archeological knowledge 
acquired by the Crusades may be found in the work 
of Bongarsius, entitled Gesta Dei per Francos (Hanoy. 
1611); many of the early travels are collected in the 
Bewahrien Reisbuch d. heil. Landes (1609), the most val- 
uable of which were published with notes by Paulus 
(Jena, 1792). For a fuller view of the literature of 
the subject, see Mensel’s Bibl. Hist. i, 2, p. 70 ; Winer’s 
Handb. d. theol. Lit. i, 151, 3d ed.; and Ritter’s Erd- 
Kunde, XV, i. 

2. Departments of Biblical Archeology (see gener- 
ally the extensive Bibl. Archiol. of Jahn, Wien, 1796- 
1805).—a. The Grocrapny of Bible lands, including 
not only Palestine and its immediate neighhorhood, 
but also Egypt, the high interior of Asia, Mesopota~ 
mia, Asia Minor, and to some extent Greece and Ita- 
ly, with an elucidation of the ethnographical table in 
Gen. x (see Gesenius, in the Mall. Encyklop. x, 84 
sq.). The most comprehensive work on this subject 
is that of Bochart, entitled Phuleg (Cadom. 1646, 
Frankf. 1674), with the supplement of Michaelis, en- 
titled Spicilegium (Gott. 1780); to which may be add- 
ed as an accompaniment Knobel’s Voélkertafel (Giess. 
1850). On Palestine and vicinity alone may be named, 
as well-nigh exhaustive of the ancient materials, Re- 
land’s Palestina (Utrecht, 1614, etc.); the most con- 
venient manual is Raumer’s Paldstina (8d ed. Lpz. 
1850; and the most complete and exact modern book 
of travels is Robinson’s Researches (2d ed. N. Y. 1856). 
General works on the subject are especially Hames- 
veld’s Bibl. Geographie (2d ed. Hamb. 1793-1796), Rit- 
ter’s Erdkunde (Berl. 1817 sq.), and Robinson’s Physical 
| Geography of the Holy Land. The best maps are those 
of Berghaus (1835); Zimmermann (Berlin, 1850) ; 
Kiepert (Berlin, 1857); and Van de Velde (Gotha, 
/ 1859). 06. On the Narurau Hisrory of the Bible 
there are principally Scheuchzer’s Physica Sacra 
(Augsb. 1731); Oedmann’s Vermischte Sammi. (Rost. 
/ 1786); Th. M. Harris, Natural Hist. of the Bible (Lond. 
| 1824); J. B. Friedreich, Zur Bibel (Niirnberg, 1848) ; 
‘while on Biblical zoology and botany separately the 

only complete treatises are still respectively Bochart’s 
_ Mierozoicon (Lond. 1663), and Celsius’s Hierobotanicum 
(Upsala, 1745). On the Domestic Hasirs of the 
| Hebrews may be named Selden, Uror Ebr. (Lond. 
| 1646): Michaelis, Hhegesetze Mosis (Gitting. 1786) ; 
Benary, De Hebr. cwrratu (Ber). 1835); Schréder, De 
| vestitu mulier. Hebr. (Leyd. 1745) ; Hartmann, He- 
| brderin am Putztische (Amst. 1809). d. On Biblical 
| AGRICULTURE, Paulsen, Ackerbau d. Morgenliinder 
'(Helmst. 1748); and the two prize essays by Buhle 
and Walch, Calendarium Palest. (Gétt.1785). e. The 
SociaL Revarions of the Hebrews are treated in 
| works on their political and judicial institutions, espe- 
| cially Michaelis, Mos. Recht (Frkft. 1775-1780) ; Hull- 
'mann, Staatsverfussung d. Isr. (Lpz. 1834); Selden, 
De jure naturali (Lond. 1640); Saalschiitz, Das Mos. 
Recht (Berlin, 1846-48, 2 vols.). jf. On Jewish and 
the connected WricuTs AND MEASURES may be es- 
| pecially consulted Béckh, Metrolog. Untersuch. (Ber). 
| 1838); Bertheau, Gesch. d. Isr. (Gétt. 1842). g. The 
| Hebrew Anrrs have been specially treated, as to Poet- 
|ry, by Lowth, De sacra poesi Hebr. (ed. Michaelis, 
1768, and Rosenmiiller, 1815); Herder, Geist der Hebr. 
| Poesie (1782); E. Meier, Form der Hebr. Poesie (Tiib. 
| 1853), and Gesch. der poet. Nut.-Literatur der Hebraer 
| (Leipz. 1856); Saalschiitz, Form und Geist der Hebriii- 
| schen Poesie (Kénigsberg, 1856); as to Music, by Saal- 
| schiitz, Gesch. d. Musik bei den Hebrdern (Berl. 1829) ; 
Schneider, Darstellung d. Hebr. Musik (Bonn); Weiss- 
'mann, Geschichte der Musik (Munich, 1862; still going 
/on); as to Architecture, by Hirt, Der Tempel Salomo’s 
(Berl. 1809). 4. The Revicrous UsaGceus of the He- - 
: brews, including the moral condition of surrounding 
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nations, have been specially treated by Spencer, De 
legibus Hebr. ritualibus (Camb. 1685); Reland, Antiq. 
sacre vet. Hebr. (Utrecht, 1708, ete.); Vitringa, De 
Synagog. vet. (Frankf. 1696) ; and, as exhibiting more 
modern views, Bihr, Symbolik d. Mos. Cultus (Hei- 
delb. 1837). The foregoing are but a few leading 
works; for others, see each subject in its alphabetical 
place.—Herzog, Real-Encykl, s.v. 

Il. Christian Archeology is that branch of theolog- 
ical science the object of which is to represent the ea- 
ternal phenomena of the ancient Church, 1. e. its insti- 
tutions, usages, ceremonies, etc. Theologians are not 
yet agreed how far the period of the ancient Church 
ought to be extended, and what matter, consequently, 
Christian archeology ought to comprise. ‘he pre- 
vailing opinion at present is that it ought mainly to 
extend over the first six centuries, and ought not to 
include the constitution of the Church. It is also 
generally agreed that, in representing the external 
forms of the ancient Church, the subsequent develop- 
ments of these forms up to the present times ought to 
be constantly kept in view and referred to. 

1. Sources of Christian archwological Knowledge : (a) 
Remains.—The first class of sources consists of ancient 
remains, such as monuments, works of art [see Arr, 
CuRisTIAN |, inscriptions (q. v.), and designs on tombs, 
arches, buildings, and other monuments ; medals and 
coins (q. v.); catacombs (q. vy.) and other places of 
burial (q. v.).. (b) Wrrrren Mremoriarts.—The New 
Testament, of course, gives the beginnings of the most 
important Christian usages, such as Baptism, the Lord’s 
Supper, Ordination, Prayer, etc. Next in importance 
come the writings of the apostolical fathers (q. v.), and 
of contemporaneous pagan writers, e. g. Pliny, Taci- 
tus, Celsus, Julian, ete. After these come the fathers 
(q. v.) generally, and at a later period, liturgies, de- 
erees of councils, etc. 

2. Christian archeology, as a science, cannot be 
said to have fairly arisen before the 18th century. 
Nevertheless, in the struggles of the Reformation, both 
parties appealed to primitive usage, and this appeal 
made the study of antiquities a necessity. The church 
historians, therefore (the Magdeburg centuriators, 
1559-1574, 13 vols. fol., on the Protestant side, and 
Baronius [+ 1607], in his Annales Ecclesiastict, on the 
Roman Catholic side), treated of the polity, worship, 
usages, etc., of the ancient church. As early as 1645 
Casalius wrote his Christianorum Ritus Veteres (Re- 
man Catholic), who was followed by Cardinal Bona 
(7 1694), Claude Fleury (1682), and by Edm. Marténe, 
whose work De antiquis ecclesie rilibus (Antw. 1736- 
88, 4 vols. fol.) belongs among the best of the ancient 
works. But the science, in its modern form, may be 
said to have originated with Bingham’s massive work, 
the Origines [cclesiastic, which first appeared in 10 
vols. 8vo, 1710-1722. It is divided into twenty-three 
hooks, of which the titles are, I. Names and Orders 
of Men in the Early Church; II. Superior Orders of 
Clergy; III. Inferior Orders of Clergy; IV. Elec- 
tions and Ordinations of Clergy; V. Privileges, Im- 
munities, and Revenues of Clergy; VI. Rules of Life 
for Clergy; VII. Ascetics; VIII. Church Edifices, 
ete.; IX. Geographical Divisions of the Ancient 
Church; X. Catechumens and Creeds; XI. Rites of 
Baptism; XII. Confirmation and other Ceremonies 
following Baptism; XIII. Divine Worship; XIV. 
Catechumen Service; XV. Communion Service; XVI. 
Unity and Discipline of the Ancient Church ; XVII. 
Discipline of the Clergy ; XVIII. Penitents and Pen- 
ance; XIX. Absolution; XX. Festivals; XXI. Fasts; 
XXII. Marriage Rites; XXIII. Funeral Rites. This 
vast work, the product of twenty years of industry, is 
full of erudition, especially patristical, and the mate- 
rial is set forth generally with simplicity and discre- 
tion. It is a store-house from which all subsequent 
writers have drawn copiously. But it lacks scientific 
method, and has the disadvantage of a High-Church 
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stand-point. It is a great arsenal for the upho/ders 
of prelacy ; the true organization of the original church 
is not to be gathered from it. But, with all its faults, 
it is still indispensable to the student of archwxology. 
It was translated into Latin, and the originals of the 
quotations added, by Grischovius (Halex, 1724-29, 10 
vols. fol. ; and again in 1751). The best English edi- 
tion now extant is that of Pitman, which contains 
Bingham’s other writings as well as the Origines (Lond. 
1840, 9 vols. 8vo). A cheap and good edition of the 
Origines for students is that of Bohn (London, 1852, 2 
vols, imp. 8vo). 

3. At the request of Pope Benedict XIV, the Do- 
minican Mamachi composed his work Originum et An- 
tiquitatum Christianarum libri xx (Rom. 1749-1755). 
But of the twenty books into which the matter was 
to be divided only four appeared in five volumes. 
Shorter works were published by Selvaggio, A ntigqui- 
iatum Christianarum institutiones (Naples, 1772-1774, 6 
vois.), and by the German Jesuit Mannhardt, Liber 
Singularis de antiquit. Christianorum (Augsb. 1768). 
Better than any preceding work by Roman Catholie 
authors was that of Pellicia, De Christiane ecclesia pri- 
ime medie et novissime ctatis politia (Naples, 1777- 
1779, 3 vols. 4to; last edition by Ritter and Braun, 
Cologne, 1829-1838, 3 vols.). On the basis of this 
work Dr. Binterim compiled his Denkwiirdigkeiten der 
christkatholischen Kirche aus den ersten, mittleren und 
letzten Zeiten (Mentz, 1821-1841, 7 vols.). 

4, Of recent works cn Christian archeology, the 
most extensive is Augusti’s Denkwitrdigkeiten aus der 
Christlichen Archéologie (Leipzig, 1816-31, 12 vols.). 
This work adds immensely to the stock of materials, 
but is very prolix, and also deficient in arrangement. 
These faults are mended scmewhat by the author in 
his compendium, entitled Handbuch der christl. Archa- 
clogie (Leipz. 1886, 3 vols. 8vo). A scientific and con- 
densed treatise is Rheinwald’s kirchliche Archdologie 
(Berlin, 1830, 8vo), the best hand-book on the subject 
extant. Bohmer’s Christlich-kirch!. A lterthumswissen- 
schaft (Breslau, 1836-39, 2 vols. 8vo) is equally sci- 
entific, and more copious. Guericke’s Lehrbuch der 
christl, Archdologie (Leipz. 1847, 8vo; 2d ed. 1859) is a 
useful manual. Other German manuals are by Loch- 
erer (Rom. Cath.), Lehrbuch d. chrisil.-kirch. Archiiol. 
(Frankf, 1822); Siegel, Handbuch der christl. A lterthit- 
mer (in alphabetical order, Leipz. 1835-38, 4 vols.). 
In English we have Henry’s Compendium of Christian 
Antiquities (Philadel. 1837, 8vo), which is chiefly ex- 
tracted from Bingham; Riddle’s Manual of Christian 
Antiquities (2d edit. London, 1843, 8vo), in which large 
use is made of Augusti. But the best modern manual 
in English is Coleman’s Ancient Christianity Exempli- 
Jjied (Philad. 1853, 8vo), in which the material 4 care- 
fully wrought over in a truly Protestant spirit. See 
Hazgenbach, Theolog. Encyklopidie, § 77; Coleman, 
Christian Antiquities (Introduction) ; Herzog, Real-Dn- 
cyklopidic, i, 481; Riddle, Manual of Antiquities (Ap- 
pendix H). For works treating more particularly of 
liturgies, see Lirurey. 

Archangel (dpyayyace, chief angel, 1 Thess. iv, 
16; Jude 9). Those angels are so styled who occupy 
the highest rank in the celestial order or hierarchy, 
which consists, according to the apostles, of ‘‘thrones, 
dominions, principalities, and powers’’ (Ephes. i, 21; 
Col. i, 16; 1 Peter iii, 22). Of these there are said to 
be seven, who stand immediately before the throne of 
God (Luke i, 19; Rev. viii, 2), who have authority 
over other angels, and are the patrons of particular 
nations (Rev. xii, 7; Dan. x, 13). In Matt. xxvi, 53; 
2 Thess. i, 7, hosts of angels are spoken of in the same 
manner as human armies. These the Almighty is 
said to employ in executing his commands, or in dis- 
playing his dignity and majesty, in the manner of hu- 
man princes. These armies of angels are also repre- 
sented as divided into orders and classes, having each 
its leader, and all these are subject to one chief, or 
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archangel. The names of two only are found in the 
Scripture—Mithael, the patron of the Jewish nation 
(Dan. x, 13; 21; xii, 1; Jude 9; Rev. xii, 7); and Ga- 
briel (Dan. viii, 16; ix, 21; Luke i, 19, 26). The 
apocryphal book of Tobit (ili, 17; v, 4) mentions one, 
Raphael; and 2 Esdras (iv, 84) another, Uriel; while 


the hook of Enoch names the whole seven (xx, 1-7). | 


See ANGEL. 

The fathers are not agreed on the number and order 
of the celestial hierarchy. Dionysius the Areopagite 
admits but three hierarchies, and three orders of an- 
gels in each hierarchy. In the first are Seraphim, 
Cherubim, and thrones; in the second, dominions, 
mights, and powers; in the third, principalities, arch- 
angels, and angels. ‘These titles of ranks are proba- 
bly allusions to the customary order of the courts of 
the Assyrian, Chaldean, and Persian kings; hence 
Michael the archangel tells Daniel that he is one of 
the chief princes in the court of the Almighty. Ex- 
traordinary powers and functions were conferred on 
angels by the different Gnostic sects. They all held 
that angels were the fabricators or architects of the 
universe, and Cerinthus affirmed they were superior 
to Christ himself. These opinions were early enter- 
tained, and the Apostle Paul thought it necessary to 
warn the Colossians against such errors. ‘‘ Let no man 
beguile you of your reward in a voluntary humility 
and worshipping of angels, intruding into those things 
which he hath not seen, vainly puffed up by his fleshly 
mind” (Col. ii, 18). They also affirmed, according to 
Theodoret, that the law was given by angels, and that 
no one had access to God except through them. Hence 
we find on the Gnostic gems the names of numbers of 
their angels; on one are those of Michael, Gabriel, 
Uriel, Raphael, Ananael, Prosorael, and Chabsael. 
But the chief and most highly venerated was Michael, 
insomuch that oratories were erected in Asia Minor, 
where divine honors were paidtohim. See Mrcwar.. 

Archbishop (doxtewioKxozroc), chief of the clergy 
of a whole province. 

I. Epiphanius (er. 68) speaks of Alexander of 
Alexandria, who lived about 320, as archbishop of 
that see, and this is the first mention of that title on 
record; nor is at all clear whether Epiphanius in that 
passage is not rather speaking after the custom of his 
own time, than intending to assert that Alexander 
bore the title of archbishop; for the titles of pope and 
bishop are given to this Alexander in a letter of Arius 
addressed to him. Be this as it may, Alexandria was 
the first see which assumed the title, which, however, 
was at first thought to savor too much of pride; for 
in the twenty-sixth canon of the Council of Carthage, 
A.D. 897, at which Augustine was present, it was or- 
dered to be laid aside, and the ancient style of ‘‘ bishop 
of the first see’? used instead. This impression ap- 
pears not to have worn out until the Council of 
Ephesus, where the title of archbishop was attributed 
to the bishops of the first three sees of the world, viz. 
Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, as well as to John 
of Antioch, and Memnon of Ephesus. In process of 
time, when the bishops of the great sees assumed the 
higher title of patriarch, that of archbishop became 
gradually to be applied to those metropolitans who had 
other metropolitans under them, i. e. to those whom 
the Greeks called exarchs, and the Latins, in the mid- 
dle and subsequent ages, primates. The archbishop 
differed from the metropolitan in the Kastern Church 
in that the former had only some privileges of honor 
and respect above the other bishops, whereas the me- 
tropolitans had jurisdiction over the bishops of their 
provinces (Landon, Hecl. Dict. s. v.). 

If. In the Roman Church archbishops have a two- 
fold character and authority: (1) Episcopal charge of 
their own dioceses ; (2) Superintendence, to a certain 
extent, of all the bishops (not exemp/) in their proy- 
ince. ‘Their jurisdiction includes (a) the power to call 
synods (Conc. Trident. sess. xxiv, c. 2): (0) the right 
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of visitation, on call of a provincial synod (Cone. Trid. 
sess. xxiv, c. 8). They rank in the hierarchy next 
to cardinals and patriarchs. They mast receive the 
pallium (q. v.) from the pope before exercising their 
functions. A full account may be found in Thomas- | 
sin, vet. ac. nov. Eccl, disciplina, etc., pt. i, lib. i, caps. 
68, 69. y 

The number of archbishops in authority was, in 1865, 
as follows: In Europe (Roman Catholic), 112: viz. 
Italy, 47; Austria, 16; France, 17; Spain, 9; Turkey, 
4; Ireland, 4; Portugal, 2; Prussia, Bavaria, Russia 
(counting in Poloez, which exists only by name), 
Greece (inclusive of the Ionian Islands), 2 each; Bel- 
gium, Holland, England, Baden, Poland, Malta, 1 
each. In Asia, 12: viz. Turkey, 10; Spanish posses- 
sions, 1; Portuguese possessions, 1. In Africa, 1: viz. 
Alger. In America, 22: viz. United States, 7; Brit- 
ish possessions, 8; Mexico, Spanish possessions, Cen- 
tral America, United States of Colombia, Venezuela, 
Ecuador, Brazil, Bolivia, Peru, Chili, Dominican Re- 
public, and Hayti, each 1. In Australia, 1. Fourteen 
(in Turkey, Russia, and Austria) belong to the United 
Greek, Armenian, Syrian, Maronite, Chaldean (q. v-) 
rites. There are also some archbishops ‘‘in partibus 
infidelium,’’ who are, of course, not included in the 
above list. Also the patriarchs (q. v.), though they 
exercise archiepiscopal rights, have been excluded from 
this list. The Jansenists (q. v.) in Holland have still 
one archbishop at Utrecht. We give a list of arch- 
bishoprics in our articles on the various countries. 

In the United States there were, in 1865, seven prov- 
inces of the Roman Catholic Church, viz. Baltimore, 
Abp. Spaulding; New Orleans, Abp. Odin (died 1860) ; 
New York, Abp. McCloskey ; Cincinnati, Abp. Purcell ; 
St. Louis, Abp. Kenrick; Oregon, Abp. Blanchet; San 
Francisco, Abp. Alemany. In the year 1828 Pope 
Leo XII appointed, after much delay, an archbishop 
in Colombia, whom Bolivar had proposed. 

III. In all the Lastern Churches the difference be- 
tween archbishops and bishops is less marked than in 
the Roman Catholic Church. The Greek Church of 
Turkey has four patriarchs, independent archbishops 
of Cyprus, Mount Sinai, and Montenegro, and sev- 
eral archbishops or metropolitans in the patriarchate 
of Constantinople. In Russia, in 1864, 25 prelates had 
the title archbishop; in Greece, 12; in Austria, 2. 
With regard to the other Eastern Churches, ecmpare 
the articles Armenians, Nestorians, Jacobites, Copis, 
Abyssinian Church. 

IV. In Protestant countries, archbishops are found 
in Finland (Russia), 1; Sweden, 1; England, 2; and 
Ireland, 2. Bede assigns the first establishment of 
archbishoprics in England to the time of Lucius, said 
to be the first Christian king of England, who, after 
the conversion of his subjects, erected three archbish- 
oprics, viz. London, York, and Llandaff (Caerleon). 
The dignity of archbishop continued in the see of Lcn- 
don one hundred and eighty years, and was then, in 
the time of the Saxons, transferred to Canterbury. 
Augustin, the monk who was sent by Pope Gregory 
to convert the English nation, in the reign of Ethel- 
bert, king of Kent, was the first bishop of Canterbury ; 
but Theodore, the sixth in succession after him, was 
the first archbishop of that see. The archbishop of 
Canterbury had anciently the primacy, not only over 
England, but Ireland also, and all the bishops of the 
latter were consecrated by him. He was styled by 
Pope Urban II Alterius Orbis Papa; he had a perpet- 
ual legatine power annexed to his archbishopric: he 
had some marks of royalty, such as the power of coin- 
ing money, ete. Since the Reformation he is styled 
Primate and Metropolitan of all England. Archbishop 
Cranmer was the first who bore this title. As to pre- 
cedency, there haye been many contests about it, as 
also about the oath of canonical obedience between 
the two archiepiscopal sees. Some antiquarians will 
have it that the archbishop of York was originally 
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primate of the British Church; for London never was 


a Roman colony, or the seat of the Roman emperors, | 


as York was, where both Severus and Constantius 
Chlorus lived and died, and where Constantine the 
Great was born; and from hence they infer that where 
the emperors resided was the most likely place to have 
pre-eminence above the rest. However it be, in the 
reign of Henry I, William Corbel, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, obtained from the pope the character of leg- 
ate, by which he secured to himself a superiority over 
the see of York, which he visited jure legationis. But 


after his death the contest still continued; for we find | 
that in the reign of Henry II, a synod being called at | 


Westminster by the pope’s legate, the archbishop of 
Canterbury coming first, seated himself at the right 
hand of the legate; but York, coming afterward, re- 


fused to take the seat on the left hand, and demanded | 
Canterbury’s place, which the latter refusing, York sat | 
This occasioned the synod to break | 


down in his lap. 
up in disorder, and both parties appealing to the pope, 
the contest was decided in favor of the see of Canter- 
bury, which enjoys the precedency to this day. The 
privileges of the archbishop of Canterbury are, among 
others, to crown the kings of England; to have prel- 
ates for his officers—as the bishop of London his pro- 
vincial dean; the bishop of Winchester his chancel- 
lor; the bishop of Lincoln his vice-chancellor; the 
bishop of Salisbury his precentor; the bishop of Wor- 
cester his chaplain; and the bishop of Rochester his 
crosier-bearer, which last office, since the times of 
popery, has ceased. He is also the first peer of Eng- 
lanl next to the royal family. The archbishop of 
Canterbury has the supreme government of ecclesias- 
tical matters next under the king. Upon the death of 
any suffragan bishop, the custody of his see devolves 
upon the archbishop. He has the power of censuring 
any bishop in his province; he has an ancient right 
to preside in all provincial councils of his suffragans, 
which formerly were held once a year, but have been 
discontinued a long time; so that his power of exam- 
ining things throughout his provinee is devolved to 
the courts, of which he holds several—as the Court of 
Arches, Prerogative Court, Court of Peculiars, etc., 
and he has the probate of wills. As to the archbishop 


of York, he is now styled Primate and Metropolitan of | 


England, and takes place of all peers except the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the lord chancellor. The 
province of the archbishop of York consists of the six 
northern counties, with Cheshire and Nottingham- 
shire. 
ince of the archbishop of Canterbury. 


which they exercise ordinary episcopal functions— 
were remodelled by 6 and 7 William IV, c.77. The 
diocese of Canterbury comprises Kent, except the city 
and deanery of Rochester, and some parishes trans- 
ferred by this act; a number of parishes in Sussex 


called ‘‘ peculiars ;’”’ with small districts in other dio- | 


ceses, particularly London. The diocese of the arch- 


bishop of York embraces the county of York, except 
that portion of it now included in the dioceses of Ripon | 
and Manchester, the whole county of Nottingham, and | 


some other detached districts. Scotland, while epis- 
copacy prevailed in that country, had two archbishops 
—of St. Andrew’s and Glasgow—the former of whom 
was Primate of all Scotland. Wales likewise ancient- 
ly boasted of an archbishop, whose see (as has been 
observed) was established at Caerleon, and was after- 
ward translated to St. David’s. But the plague rag- 
ing very much in that country, the archiepiscopal see 
was again removed to Doll, in Bretagne, where this 
dignity ended; notwithstanding which, in after ages, 
the Britons, or Welsh, commenced an action on that 


account against the archbishop of Canterbury, but) 


In Ireland there are two Protestant and 
Of the former, 


were cast. 
four Roman Catholic archbishops. 


the archbishop of Armagh is Primate of all Ireland, J 
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The rest of England and Wales form the prov- | 
The dioceses | 
of the two archbishops—that is to say, the districts in | 
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| the archbishop of Dublin being Primate of Ireland. 
They sit alternately in the House of Lords; the three 
bishops who, along with them, represent the Church 
of Ireland, being also chosen by rotation from the 
whole body. Previous to the creation of an archbish- 
opric in Ireland, the authority of the archbishop of 
Canterbury extended to that island. The amouit of 
control which belongs to an archbishop over the bish- 
ops of his province is not very accurately defined; but 
if any bishop introduces irregularities into his diocese, 
or is guilty of immorality, the archbishop may call him 
to account, and even deprive him. In 1822, the arch- 
| bishop of Armagh, who is primate of all Ireland, de- 
posed the bishop of Clogher on the latter ground. To 
the archbishop of Canterbury belongs the honor of 
| placing the crownyon the sovereign’s head at his coro- 
nation ; and the archbishop of York claims the like 
privilege in the case of the queen-consort, whose per- 
petual chaplain he is. 

The Episcopal Church of Scotland has at present no 
archbishop, but the presiding bishop has the title of 
primus, or metropolitan. In the English colonies, the 
bishops of Calcutta, Sydney, New Zealand, Montreal, 
Capetown, each of whom presides over an ecclesiastical 
province (a number of dioceses), have the title Mrerro- 
POLITAN. See METROPOLITAN. 

The election of an archbishop does not differ from 
that of a bishop [see Brsnor]; but when he is invest- 
ed.with his office he is said to be ‘‘enthroned,’’ where- 
as a bishop is ‘‘ consecrated.” He also writes himself 
“by divine providence,’”’ a bishop being ‘‘ by divine 
permission ;’’ and has the title of ‘‘Grace’’ and ‘‘ Most 
Reverend Father in God,’’ while a bishop is styled 
“Tord” and ‘‘ Right Reverend Father in God.’’ The 
archbishop is entitled to present to all ecclesiastical 
livings in the disposal of diocesan bishops if not filled 
up within six months; and every bishop, whether cre- 
ated or translated, is bound to make a legal convey- 

ance to the archbishop of the next avoidance of one 

| such dignity or benefice belonging to his see as the 
archbishop shall choose. This is called the archbish- 
op’s option. See BrsHor; EriscopAcy. See Bing- 
vham, Orig. Eccles. bk. ii, ch. 17; Coleman, Ancient 
| Christianity, ch. viii, § 4. 

V. In the Protestant churches of Germany the title 
archbishop is not customary, yet it was conferred, on 
April 19, 1829, by order of the king of Prussia, on the 
superintendent general of the province of Prussia, Bo- 
rowski, with the declaration, ‘‘Why should not the 
highest dignitaries of our evangelical church have the 
same claim to this dignity as the clergymen of several 
other evangelical countries, in which it has been pre- 
“served without interruption?” See Nicolovius, Die 
bischdfl. Wiirde in Preussen’s evangel. Kirche (Konigs- 
berg, 1834). 

On the Roman Catholic archbishops, see Helfert, 
Von den Rechten und Pflichten der Bischife (Prague, 
1832); and Mast, Dogmat.-histor. Abhandlung tiber die 
rechtliche Stellung der Erzbischéfe (Freiburg, 1847). A 
list of all archbishoprics, with their suffragans, through- 
out the world, will be given in an AprENDIx.—Hook, 
Church Dict. s. v.; Chambers’s Encyclopedia, s. v. 


? 


Archdall, Mervyn, a learned clergyman and an- 
tiquary of the Protestant Church of Ireland, was born 
at Dublin in 1723, filled several ecclesiastical posts, 
and finally became rector of Slane, in the county of 
| Meath. He died in 1791. After forty years of in- 
'tense application to the monastic records of Ireland, 
| he published, in 1786, Monasticon Hibernicum ; a His- 
tory of the Abbeys, Priories, and Religious Houses of Ire- 
land—Gentleman’s Magazine, xi, 780; Allibone, Die- 
tionary of Authors, i, 67. 


Archdeacon (chief of the deacons), an ecclesias- 
tical officer whose duty originally consisted chiefly in 
| superintending the temporal affairs of the church, 

1. The office was one of great honor in the early 
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church ; but how it grew into such importance is mat- | came dangerous to the bishops, and thus a reaction 


ter of dispute. ‘‘The antiquity of this office is held to 
be so high by many Roman Catholic writers that they 
derive its origin from the appointment of the seven 
deacons, and suppose that St. Stephen was the first 
archdeacon; but there is no authority to warrant this 
conclusion. Mention is also made of Laurentius, arch- 
deacon of Rome, who suffered A.D, 260; but, although 
he was called archdeacon (according to Prudentius), 
he was no more than the principal man of the seven 
deacons who stood at the altar. ‘Hic primus ¢ sep- 
tem viris qui stant ad aram proximi’ (Prudent. Hymn. 
de St. Steph.). Jerome says ‘ that the archdeacon was 
chosen out of the deacons, and was the principal deacon 


was called forth. Many of the synods of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, as those of Tours 
(1289), Liege (1287), Mentz (1310), took from them 
some of their powers, reserving them to the bishop 
and his vicar-general. This limitation of their pow- 
ers was confirmed by the Council of Trent. Many 


of the archidiaconates had already disappeared before 


in every church, just as the archpresbyter was the | 


principal presbyter.’ But even in Jerome’s time the 


office of archdeacon had certainly grown to great im- | 


portance” (Hook, s. v.). 
deacons to stand by the bishop at the altar, while the 
other deacons discharged their duty in the assembly. 
This deacon was called primus, primicerius diaconum, the 


first or chief deacon; and he was usually the bishop’s | 
Jerome speaks of the archdeacon as | 


man of business. 
necessary to ecclesiastical order in his epistle ad Rus- 
ticum; and Optatus, bishop of Milevi, says that it was 
the rebuke of the archdeacon Cecilianus to Lucilla 
which caused eventually the Donatist schism. It is 
probable that, at first, the deacon senior both in years 
and office was elevated to the rank of archdeacon; 
but as the office increased in importance, it became 
necessary to elect the most able and proper person to 
discharge the duties. Athanasius was made archdea- 
con while he was yet a young man. This mode of 
election to office did not, however, prevail universally ; 
for in some places the choice rested solely with the 
bishop; and when the relation of bishop and archdea- 
con became very intimate, and the latter was of special 
importance to his superior in the discharge of his epis- 
copal functions, it was natural that the bishop should 
have considerable influence in his appointment. The 
powers of the archdeacons were extensive and influen- 
tial. They had charge of the instruction and educa- 
tion of the younger clerks, were overseers over the 
deacons, superintended the support of the poor, and 
assisted the bishops in matters of administration and 
jurisdiction. Without his certificate no one was ad- 
mitted to the orders, and frequently he represented 
the bishop at synods. Still greater became his pow- 
ers in the sixth century, when he even received pu- 
nitive power over the priests, and a rank above all 
the priests, even the archpriest. This is clearly stated 
by Isidor of Sevilla, who, in his Zpistola ad Evagrium, 
plainly says: The archpriest must know that he is 
subordinate to the archdeacon, and must obey his or- 
ders, as well as those of his bishop (archipresbyter vero 
se esse sub archidiacono, ejus preeseptis sicut episcopt sua 
sciat obedere). Until the eighth century every diocese 
had only one archdeacon, but in 774, Bishop Heddo, of 
Strasburg, divided his diocese into seven archdiacon- 
ates (archidiaconatus rurales), and most of the other 
bishops imitated this institution, with the exception 
of Italy, where the smallness of the diocese seemed to 
make a division of the dioceses superfluous. The 
“rural archdeacons,’’ to whom the deans (archipres- 
bytert rurales) were subordinate, were mostly priests, 
while the archdeacon of the cathedral church (archi- 
diaconus magnus) was usually only a deacon. In the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries the powers of the 
archdeacons reached their climax. They received a 
jurisdiction of their own (jurisdictio propria), suspend- 
ed and excommunicated priests, held synods, and in 
many ways tried to enlarge their rights at the expense 
of the bishops. As the position had now become a 
very lucrative one, many members of noble, prince- 
ly, and even royal families intruded themselves into 
it, even without having received the ordination of 
deacons. In many instances their powers even be- 


It was usual for one of the. 


the latter synod, and in many others this was the case 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. At 
some cathedral churches the office of archdeacon still 
exists, but the former rights are no longer connected 
with it. 

In the Greek Church the office of rural archdeacon 
never existed; the office of cathedral archdeacon was 
early displaced by the chartophylax, and even the 
title of archdeacen early disappeared. In Constanti- 
nople the title was retained, but the archdeacon was 
an officer of the court, not of the cathedral church. 

In some of the Protestant state churches of Germa- 
ny the title archdeacon has been retained for the head 
ministers of ecclesiastical districts. 

See Thomassin, Vet. et Nov. Eccles. Disciplina, i, 1. 
2, c.17; Herzog, Real-Encyhlopidie, s. v.; Eadie, Ec- 
clesiastical Cyclopedia, s. v. See DEACON. 

2. In the Church of England there are 71 archdea- 
conries—seyeral in each diocese. The archdeacon is 
a clergyman of the cathedral, and as the income of 
the office is limited, he generally holds a benefice be- 
sides. He is appointed by the bishop, and is himself 
a sort of vice-bishop. He has the right of visitation 
every two years in three, to inquire into the repara- 
tions and movables belonging to churches; to reform 
abuses; to suspend; excommunicate; in some places 
to prove wiils ; and to induct all clerks into benefices 
within his jurisdictions. He has power to keep a court, 
which is called the Court of the Archdeacon, or his 
commissary, and this he may hold in any place with- 
in his archdeaconry. In this court the church-war- 
den’s business is generally decided. The revenue of 
the archdeacon arises chiefly from pensions paid by 
the incumbents. These pensions originally bore no 
contemptible ratio to the whole value of the benefice, 
and formed a sufficient income for an active and use- 
ful cfficer of the church; but now, by the great change 
which has taken place in the yalue of money, the pay- 
ments are little more than nominal, and the whole in- 
come of the archdeacons is very inconsiderable. The 
office, therefore, is generally held by persons who 
have also benefices or other preferment in the church. 
See Cripps, Law Relating to the Church and Clergy 
(Edinb. 1859).—Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. ii, ch. xxi; 
Marsden, Churches and Sects, i, 330. 


Archelais (‘ApyeNate), a city built by Archelaus, 
after whom it was named (Josephus, Ant. xvii, 13, 1). 
It was situated in the plain of the Jordan, near Jeri- 
cho and Phasaélis (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 2,2). In the 
Peutinger Table (p. 484) it is placed twelve miles from 
Jericho toward Scythopolis. Ptolemy reckons it — 
among the cities of Judxa (see Reland, Palast. p. 462; 
comp. p. 576), and Pliny (xiii, +) speaks of it as a val- 
ley near Phasaélis and Livias. Antiochus is named 
in the Latin version of acts of the council of Chalce- 
don as bishop of Archelais in Palestine (Acta concilior. 
general. iv, 80); but the Greek copies read Arce 
(“Aorn), which likewise occurs in other notices (id. iv, 
327), as also the name Alcenon (AAKiywyr, ib. iv, 160). 
Van de Velde (Memoir, p. 287) coincides in Schulze’s 
identification of the site with the ruins e/-Basaliyeh, 
at the south base of a hill in the lower section of 
Wady Fariah. 

Archela’iis (Apyédaoe, ruler of the people, Tal- 
mud DIDADAN), son of Herod the Great by Malthace, 
a Samaritan woman (Josephus, Ant. xvii, i,3; War, 


i, 28, 4), and brought up, with his brother Antipas, at . 
Rome (Joseph. War, i, 31,1). He inherited of his 
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father’s dominions (B.C. 4) Idumza, Judea, and Sa- 
maria, with the important cities Caesarea, Sebaste, Jop- 
pa, and Jerusalem, and a yearly income of 600 talents, 


Supposed Coin of Archelaus. Obverse; Bunch of Grapes, with 
the name (in Greek), ‘‘Of Herod.” Reverse: Helmet, with 
the (Greek) title (borne by this prince only), ‘¢ Ethnarch.” 

as ethnarch (Joseph. Ant. xvii, 11,4; called hing, Ba- 

otXevc, in Matt. ii, 22, in the sense of ‘ prince,” ‘ re- 
gent;” comp.the commentators in loc.). His reign had 
commenced inauspiciously; for, after the death of Her- 
od, and before Archelaus could go to Rome to obtain 
the confirmation of his father’s will, the Jews having 
become very tumultuous at the Temple in consequence 
of his refusing some demands, Archelaus ordered his 
soldiers to attack them, on which occasion upward of 

three thousand were slain (Josephus, Ant. xvii, 9, 3; 

War, ii, 1, 3). On Archelaus going to Rome to so- 

licit the royal dignity (agreeably to the practice of the 

tributary kings of that age, who received their crowns 
from the Roman emperor), the Jews sent an embassy, 
consisting of fifty of their principal men, with a peti- 
tion to Augustus that they might be permitted to live 
according to their own laws, under a Roman governor, 
and also complaining of his cruelty (Josephus, War, 

ii, 2-7). To this circumstance our Lord perhaps al- 

ludes in the parable related by Luke (xix, 12-27): “A 

certain nobleman (evyevnc, a man of birth or rank, the 

son of Herod) went into a far country (/taly), to re- 
ceive for himself a kingdom (Judea), and to return. 

But his citizens (the Jews) hated him, and sent a mes- 

sage (or embassy) after him (to Augustus Caesar), say- 

ing, ‘ We will not have this man to reign oyer us.’ ” 

The Jews, however, failed in this remonstrance (Jose- 

phus, Ant. xvii, 11,4). Archelaus returned to Judiea, 

and under pretence that he had countenanced the 
seditious against him, be deprived Joazar of the high- 
priesthood, and gave that dignity to his brother Elea- 
zar. He governed Judea with so much violence that, 

in the tenth (Joseph. Ant. xvii, 18, 2; comp. Life, 1) 

or ninth (Joseph. War, ii, 7, 3) year of his reign (ac- 

cording to Dio Cass. 1x, 27, under the consulate of M. 

fim. Lepidus and L. Aruntius, corresponding to A.D. 

6), on account of his tyranny, especially toward the 

Samaritans, he was dethroned, deprived of his prop- 

erty, and banished to Vienna in Gaul (Joseph. Ant, 

xvii, 13, 2), where he died (the year is unknown; Je- 

rome, Onomast. s. v. Bethlehem, asserts that his grave 

was shown in this latter place, in which case he must 
have returned to Palestine as a private person). The 
parents of our Lord turned aside from fear of him on 
their way back from Egypt, and went to Nazareth in 

Galilee, in the domain of his gentler brother Antipas 

(Matt. ii, 22). He seems to have been guilty of great 

inhumanity and oppression. ‘This cruelty was exer- 

cised not only toward Jews, but toward Samaritans 
also (Josephus, War, ii, 7,3). He had illegally mar- 
ried Glaphyra, the wife of his brother Alexander, 
during the lifetime of the latter, who left several chil- 
dren by her Joseph. Ant. xvii, 13, 1).—Noldii Hist. 

Idum. p. 219 sq.; Smith’s Dict. of Class. Biog. s. v. 

See Hrrop. 

Archelaiis is also the name of several other per- 
sons mentioned by Josephus. 

1. The last of the kings of Cappadocia by that 
name, who received the throne (B.C. 34) from Mare 
Antony, and was afterward held in great esteem by 
Augustus and the succeeding emperors, but at length 
fell under the displeasure of Tiberius, and died at 
Rome, A.D. 17. (See Smith’s Dict. of Class. Biog. 


s. v.) He was on intimate terms with Herod the | (see Jahn’s Archdol. § 278). 
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Great (Josephus, Ant. xvi, 10, 6, 7), whose son Alex- 
ander married his daughter Glaphyra (vd. 8, 6), and 
his intervention was of service in reconciling Herod 
with his sons and brother (2b. 4,6; War, i, 25). See 
ALEXANDER. 


Coin of Archelaus of Cappadocia; the Reverse bearing a club 
and the inscription (in Greek), ‘*Of King Archelaus, Philo- 
patris, the Founder” (i. e. of Eleusa). 


2. Julius Archelaus Epiphanes, son of Antiochus 
and grandson of Chelcias; he espoused Mariamne, 
the young daughter of Herod Agrippa I, while yet a 
girl of ten years ; but before she became marriageable 
she was shamefully deflowered by the soldiery (Jose- 
phus, Ant. xix, 9, 1). 

S. Son of Magadotus, and one of the deserters to 
the Romans during the final siege of Jerusalem (Jo- 
sephus, War, vi, 4, 2). 


Archelaiis, bishop of Carrha in Mesopotamia, 
A.D. 278, held a public dispute with a heretic, Manes, 
an account of which he published in Syriac, soon 
translated into Greek and Latin (Socrates, Hist. Eccl. 
i, 22; Jerome, De Vir. Illustr. 72). The Lat. version 
has been printed by Zaccagnius (Collect. Mon. Vet. 
Rome, 1698) and Fabricius (in his ed. of Zippolytus). 


Archelaiis, a bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, 
who wrote a work against the heresy of the Messa- 
lians (A.D. 440), which is referred to by Photius 
(Cod. 52).—Cave, Hist, Lit. s. an. 

Archer (MVD, kashshath’, a bowman, Gen. xxi, 

= 
20; BABM2S9, baal-chitstsim’, arrow-man, Gen. xlix, 

? . —-=) ? ‘i 
23; MUPD WI, cnosh’ bakke’ sheth, bowman, 1 Sam. 
xxxi, 8; MUPD M717, moreh’ bakke’sheth, shooter 
| with the bow, 1 Chron. x,3; MUP W215, dorek’ ke’ sheth, 
one bending the bow, Jer. li, 3; comp. Isa. xxi, 17; 
WP, he’sheth, a bow, in Isa. 
xxii, 3; comp. Psa. Ixxviii, 57; while in Job xvi, 
13, the word is 25, rab, great, prob. a host). From 


| =xili, 3; but simply 
| 


Ancient Egyptian Archer. 


the frequent appearance of combatants armed with 
bows and arrows on the Egyptian monuments (see 
| Wilkinson’s Anc. Lgypt. 1, 337, 854, 405) and Baby- 
lonish sculptures (see Layard’s Nineveh, ii, 261), we 
| may conclude that this art is of very high antiquity 
In Gen. xxi, 20, Ish- 


ARCHES 


mael is spoken of as an 
archer, and again in Gen. 
XXxvii, 3, but with reference 
to hunting rather than to 
war; and this appears to 
have been long the case 
with the Israelites, though 
the neighboring nations 


employed it for military 
purposes. See Armor, 
Saul, we read (1 Sam. 


xxxi, 3), was wounded by 
the Philistine archers, and 
it has been conjectured that 
it was the unskillfulness 
of the Israelites with this 
weapon which led David, 
while lamenting the death 
of the king and his sons, to 
give directions for ‘‘ teach- 
ing the children of Judah 
the use of the bow” (2 Sam. i, 18). See Bow. If 
such were the case, his efforts were successful, for, 
after this period, from its frequent mention in the 
Holy Scriptures, archery would appear to have been 
considered as of great importance, so much so that 
“breaking the bow” is a phrase often employed by 
the sacred writers for taking away one’s power (Hos. 
i, 5; Jer. xlix, 35), while ‘‘ strengthening the bow” 
was a symbol of the increase of influence (Gen. xlix, 
24). The Persians were famous among the ancients 
for their archers (Isa. xiii, 18; Jer. xlix, 35; 1, 1-42). 
See Bowman. 

Arches, Court or. This court, which subsisted 
in England before the time of Henry I], is a court of 
appeal, belonging to the archbishop of Canterbury ; 
the judge is called the dean of arches, because he an- 
ciently held his court in the church of St. Mary-le- 
bow (Sancta Maria de Arcubus). The spiritual courts 
are now held at Doctors’ Commons. 


Ar’chevite (Chald. only in the plur. emphatic, 
Arkevaue’, NTMDIN ; Sept. "Aoxvaior), one of the na- 
tions transplanted by the Assyrians in place of the 
captive Samaritans, and who joined afterward in op- 
posing the returned Jews (Ezra iv, 9), probably in- 
habitants of the city Errcu (q. v.), mentioned (Gen. 
x, 10) as an early settlement of Nimrod. 

Ar’chi (Heb. Arki’, "DN; Sept. combines with 
the following word, ’Apyiaraows ; Vulg. Archi Ata- 
roth; but the Heb. has no connective between the 
words, where the Auth. Vers. has prob. supplied the 
best relation ‘* to”), a city or place on the boundary 
of Benjamin and Ephraim, between Bethel and Ata- 
roth (Josh. xvi, 2); supposed by some to be the re- 
gion of Beni-Zeid (Keil, Comment. in loc.), which, 
however, is too far north [see ArarorH], and rather 
to be sought in the valley west of Bethel, perhaps at 
the ruined site called Kefr Musr. See Trisr, It 
appears to designate (collectively used) a clan inhab- 
iting a district called Hrech (different, of course, from 
that in Babylonia, Gen. x, 10), elsewhere named only 
as the residence of Hushai the Archite (Heb. Arki’, 
“DAN, Sept. “Apyi v. r. ’Aoayi), one of those who ad- 
hered to David during Absalom’s rebellion (2 Sam. 
Xv, 32; xvi, 16). See ARcCHITE. 

Archicapellanus, i. e. Archchaplain, was the 
title of the highest dignitary in the old Frankish em- 
pire. His duty was to make a report to the king on 
all ecclesiastical matters which were brought before 
the government. Generally an archbishop was charged 
with this office, and gradually it became connected 
with certain archiepiscopal sees. The office became 
extinct after a few centuries, and for the discharge of 
its duties eleemosynarii or awmoniers were instituted in 
the thirteenth ceutury. 


Ancient Assyrian Archer. 
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Archiéreus (dpyepetic), a name denoting “‘high- 
priest,”’ and used in the Greek Church for the higher 
clergy above the rank of presbyter, like the Latin 
term PRELATE, 

Archimandrite (doywy rij¢ pavdpac), the name 
given in the Greek Church to the head of a monastery, 
and is equivalent to ‘‘abbot.”’ It has also been ap- 
plied to all ecclesiastical superiors, and even in the 
Latin Church there have been examples of archbish- 
ops being styled archimandrites. 

Archip’pus (“Apyir7oc, “aster of the horse’), 
a Christian minister, whom the Apostle Paul calls his 
‘« fellow-soldier” (Philem. 2), and whom he exhorts 
to renewed activity (Col. iv, 17), A.D. 57. As the 
former epistle, which concerns a private matter, is ad- 
dressed to him jointly with Philemon and Apphia, 
and as ‘‘ the Church in their house” is also addressed, 
it seems necessary to infer that he was a member of 
Philemon’s family. From the latter reference (so Je- 
rome, Theodoret, and Gcumenius) it would seem that 
Archippus had exercised the office of evangelist some- 
times at Ephesus, sometimes elsewhere (at Laodicea, 
according to the Apostolical Constitutions, vii, 46), and 
that he finally resided at Colosse, and there discharged 
the office of presiding presbyter or bishop when Paul 
wrote to the Colossian Church (see Dietelmaier, De 
Archippo, Altdorf. 1751). The exhortation given to 
him in this epistle has, without sufficient grounds, 
been construed into a rebuke for past negligence. 
Tradition states that he had been one of Jesus’s 70 
disciples, and that he suffered martyrdom at Chonaz, 
near Loadicea (Menalog. Grec. i, 206). 

Archisynagoeus (apyiovvaywyoc, ‘ruler of the 
synagogue,” called alse doxwy rijc cuvaywyijc [Luke 
viii, 41], and simply dpywy [Matt. ix, 18]; Heb. 
OID WN, chief or ruler of the synagogue). In 
large synagogues there appears to have been a col- 
lege or council of elders 72>} = zpecBurepor, Luke 
vii, 3) to whom the care of the synagogue and the dis- 
cipline of the congregation were ee and to all 
of whom this title was applied (Mark vy, 22; Acts xiii, 
15; xviii, 8, compared with ver. 17). Their duties 
were to preside in the public services, to direct the 
reading of the Scriptures and the addresses to the con- 
gregation (Vitringa, De Synagoga Vetere, lib. iii, pt. 
i c. 7; comp. Acts xili, 15), to superintend the dis- 
tribution of alms (Vitr. c. 13), and to punish trans- 
gressors either by scourging (Vitr. c. 11; comp. Matt. 
x, 17; xxiii, 34; Acts xxii, 19) or by excommunica- 
tion (Vitr. c. 9). Ina more restricted sense the title 
is sometimes applied to the president of this council, 
whose office, according to Grotius (Annotationes in 
Matt. ix, 18; Luc. xiii, 14) and many other writers, 
was different from and superior to that of the elders 
in general. Vitringa (p. 586), on the other hand, 
maintains that there was no such distinction of office, 
and that the title thus applied merely designates the 
presiding elder, who acted on behalf of and in the 
name of the whole, —Kitto,s.v. See SyNAGOGUE. 

Ar’chite (Heb., with the art., ha-Arki’, "2“INT, 
as if from a place named Erech, S78; Sept. 6 Tee 
Vulg. Arachites), the usual designation of David’s 
friend Hushai (2 Sam. xv, 82; xvii, 5, 14; 1 Chron. 
xxvii, 33). The word also appears (somewhat dis- 
guised, it is true, in the Auth. Vers.) in Josh. xvi, 2, 
where ‘‘the borders of Archi” (i. e. ‘the Archite’’) 
are named as on the boundary of the ‘‘ children of Jo- 


seph,” somewhere in the neighborhood of Bethel. No 
town of the name of Erech appears in Palestine: it is 


possible that, as in the case of the Gerizi, the Zemar- 
ites, and the Jebusites, we have here the last faint 
trace of one of the original tribes of the country. 
See ArcuI. 


Architecture (Lat. architectura, from Gr. doyt- | 
réxrwy, a master builder), though usually ranked as a 
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fine art, is not purely such in the sense that paint- 
ing, sculpture, music, and poetry are, but must be 
ranked rather as an applied art. Buildings erected 
for dwelling, manufacture, merchandise, public busi- 
ness, education, worship, burial, or defense, serve, 
first and primarily, their practical purposes. In so far 
as reference is had to the mathematical and physical 
principles of construction, the choice of material, and 
the perfect adaptation of the building to its uses, the 
edifice is a scientific achievement, and from this stand- 
point architecture is a science. In so far as the laws 
of taste and the power of the imagination are applied 
to the grouping of the masses, and the invention and 
distribution of the ornamentation, the edifice is a work 
of art, and, from this esthetic stand-point, architecture 
is a fine art. Embodying thus the material and spir- 
itual wants of an age or people with its knowledge of 
the resources of nature and the power of its imagina- 
tion, the history of architecture is a most important el- 
ement in the history of civilization. The genius of a 
great architect, though larzely controlled by the object 
_ of the building, the materials at his command, and other 
considerations of site, country, and climate, and espe- 
- cially by the prevailing styles and tastes, will always 
be stamped upon his works, and give them a marked 
individuality. Though no monuments remain of their 
earliest history, architecture is generally supposed to 
have existed as a fine art before the other formative 
arts of painting and sculpture. 

I. Ancient Architecture.—This period extends from 
the earliest times to about the time of Constantine the 
Great, when Christianity took the place of Paganism 
as the controlling spirit in architecture. 

1. Egyptian. — The earliest authenticated monu- 
ments of architecture are to be found in Egypt, where 
were developed indeed the germs of all the arts. Of 
the other styles we can trace the rise, culmination, 
and decadence. Of the rise of Egyptian art we know 
nothing, but we are placed suddenly face to face with 
the Pyramids of Gizeh, the Sphinx, and other works, 
all executed in true taste, and with so great a degree 
of scientific knowledge as to indicate a long period of 
anterior development. This first period (in the fourth 
dynasty) excelled all later periods in some elements 
of design, though the second (in the twelfth dynasty) 
gave the column and other elements, all of which 
were moulded together, and brought to the highest 
execution and finish in the third period (in the eight- 
eenth dynasty). Egyptian architecture, in many 
points, such as the majestic disposition of the masses, 
the sublime massiveness and durability of its walls, 
the long vistas through successive courts and lines of 
columns and sphinxes, the predominance of the inte- 
rior over exterior ornament, the universal use of color, 
the subordination of sculpture and painting to archi- 
tectonic effects, the symbolism of its ornaments and 
the monumental character of its edifices, was the most 
perfect the world has yet seen. (See Wilkinson, Ar- 
chitecture of the Ancient Egyptians, Lond. 1856.) The 
Egyptian public edifices consisted of temples, palaces, 
tombs, and aqueducts. The earliest Temples and Tombs 
were doubtless of wood, or were excavated from the 
solid rock. These two styles of building gaye a typi- 
cal character to the later temples, built mostly above- 
ground and of cut stone. The temple was usually 
built upon a high, often a raised foundation, above the 
flow of the high waters of the Nile. The entrance- 
way was payed with broad stones, and often led from 
the tomb of a deceased king. This entrance opened 
on the side facing the Nile to an enclosure surrounded 
by a massive wall of cut stone, diminishing as it rose, 
and covered like all the Egyptian walls, as those of 
temples and tombs, with a broad, simple, spreading 
cornice. This unbroken massive wall was covered, 
as were the walls of the temple within, with symbolic 
paintings of the Egyptian religion, hieroglyphic rec- 
ords of history, or figures of deities and kings. With- 
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in the enclosure was the temple, surrounded by rows 
of trees, and often with an artificial basin of water at 
one side. From the single opening of the entrance 
in the wall the way led between two rows of colossal 
sphinxes or rams to the majestic facade of the temple. 
Before the door rose two lofty obelisks or sat two co- 
lossal figures, and banners floated from high poles at 
their side. The walls within and without, and the 
columas, even when made of costly and polished stones, 
were covered with religious paintings or hieroglyph- 
ics. The door opened to a court within, surrounded 
by a covered passage-way (sometimes a second similar 
court followed); into these were admitted the awe- 
struck multitude. Into the series of chambers ex- 
tending back of the courts, covered by stone roofing 
and lighted by small openings from above, were ad- 
mitted only priests or sacred persons. In the last 
chamber was the ‘‘sanctum sanctorum,’’ containing 
the image of the deity. The columns ofthe Egyptian 
architecture are of three typical kinds, emblematic of 
the papyrus, the lotus, and the palm—the fluting, when 
used, originating in the columns of the under-ground 
temples. The temples varied in size, and the general 
disposition of the courts and chambers, often having 
the rear half cut out of the living rock. See TEMPLE. 

The Pyramids, or tombs of the kings, faced the four 
cardinal points of the compass. They were first built 
small, and then enlarged by successive coverings, as 
the length and prosperity of the reigns of the mon- 
archs permitted. They were built in terraces, and 
then were filled out and faced with stone, commencing 
from the upper terrace and going downward. The 
interiors of the Pyramids and of the successive layers 
were often filled with brick or loose stone, but the fa- 
cing was of hard, dressed, often of polished stone. Ex- 
amination has shown that the interior pyramid was 
often made with much more care than the subsequent 
facings. There was only one small chamber (with a 
narrow passage leading to it), and containing a sealed 
massive stone sarcophagus, holding the embalmed body 
of the monarch. Of large and small pyramids there 
are found in Lower Egypt, where they mostly occur, 
sixty-seven, counting the finished and unfinished, and 
those in the different degrees of preservation. They 
reach from Cairo to Fayoum, along the left shore of 
the Nile, a distance of about five miles. They are 
arranged in five principal groups, the chief one being 
that of Gizeh, situated near ancient Memphis, the seat 
of the earliest Egyptian monarchy. The largest of 
them, that of Cheops, is now 450 ft. high, and 746 ft. 
square atthe base. All the great pyramids were built 
between the second and fifth dynasties. The later 
pyramids were built mostly of brick, and were much 
smaller, as were also those of Upper Egypt [see Brur- 
oprA], near Meroe, being built about 700 B.C. The 
private tombs were mostly cut in the living rock, and 
were often decorated with great taste and labor. See 
PYRAMID. 

The villas of the Egyptians were of great extent, 
and contained spacious gardens watered by canals 
communicating with the Nile. The house itself was 
sometimes ornamented with propylwa and obelisks, 
like the temples; it is even possible that part of the 
building may have been consecrated to religious pur- 
poses, as the chapels of other countries, since we find 
(in ancient paintings of them) a priest engaged in 
presenting offerings at the door of the inner cham- 
bers; and, indeed, were it not for the presence of 
the women, the form of the garden, and the style of 
the porch, we should feel disposed to consider it a 
temple rather than a place of abode. The entrances 
of large villas were generally through folding gates, 
standing between lofty towers, as at the courts of 
temples, with a small door at each side; and others 
had merely folding gates, with the jambs surmount- 
ed by a cornice. One general wall of circuit extend- 
ed round the premises, but the courts of the house, 
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Exterior View of an ancient Egyptian Villa, restored. 


the garden, the offices, and all the other parts cf the 
villa had each their separate enclosure. The walls 
were usually built of crude brick, and when in damp 
places, or within reach of the inundation, the low- 
er part was strengthened by a basement of stone. 


They were sometimes ornamented with panels and | 


grooved lines, generally stuecoed, and the summit was 
crowned either with Egyptian battlements, the usual 
cornice, a row of spikes in imitation of spear-heads, or 
with some fancy ornament. The plans of the villas 
varied according to circumstances, but their general 
arrangement is sufticiently explained by the paintings. 
They were surrounded by a high wall, about the mid- 
dle of which was the main or front entrance, with one 
central and two side gates, leading to an open walk 
shaded by rows of trees. Here were spacious tanks 
of water, facing the doors of the right and left wings 
of the house, between which an avenue led from the 
main entrance to what may be called the centre of the 
mansion. After passing the outer door of the right 
wing, you entered an open court, with trees, extend- 
ing quite round a nucleus of inner apartments, and 
haying a back entrance communicating with the gar- 
den. On the right and left of this court were six or 
more store-rooms, a small receiving or waiting room 
at two of the corners, and at the other end the stair- 
eases which led to the upper story. Both of the inner 
facades were furnished with a corridor, supported on 
columns, with similar towers and gateways. The in- 


er and one centre court, communicating by folding 
gates; and on either side of this last was the main en- 
trance to the rooms on the ground floor, and to the 
staircases leading to the upper story. At the back 
were three long rooms, and a gateway opening on the 
garden, which, besides flowers, contained a variety of 
trees, asummer-house, and a large tank of water. The 
arrangement of the left wing was different. The front 
gate led to an open court, extending the whole breadth 
of the facade of the building, and backed by the wall 
of the inner part. Central and lateral doors thence 
communicated with another court, surrounded on three 
sides by a set of rooms, and behind it was a corridor, 
upon which several other chambers opened. This 
wing had no back entrance, and, standing isolated, the 
outer court extended entirely round it; and a succes- 
sion of doorways communicated from the court with 
different sections of the centre of the house, where the 
rooms, disposed, like those already described, around 
passages and corridors, served partly as sitting apart- 
ments and partly as store-rooms. (See Wilkinson’s 
Anc. ig. abridgm, i, 24 sq.) See Burnpinc. 

2. The remains of Persian and Assyrian palaces are 
important, as suggesting what may have been the pre- 
dominant features of the palaces of David, and espe- 
cially Solomon, although this style was doubtless some- 
what modified by the Syrian method of architecture, 
which was probably more lofty, with several stories, 


quadrangular, and with flat roofs. In Mr. Fergusson’s 
work (The Palaces of Ninevch end Persepolis Restored, 
Lond. 1851) may be found the latest and most ingen- 
ious theory on this subject, with plans and elevations 
giving a tangible form to his conclusions. The scar- 
city of wood in the East must have Lad great effect in 
architectural style; but stone being abundant in Pal- 
estine, there was no cccasion for the immense piles 
and thick walls of sunburnt brick which formed so 
distinguishing a feature in Assyrian structures. <Ac- 
cording to Mr. Fergusson, the ground story alone was 
faced with stone, the upper story being formed upon a 
system of beams supported by pillars, and enclosed by 
a high mud wall (see the Jour, of Sac. Lit. Jan. 1852, 
p. 422-433). On the numerous points of resemblance 
between the Assyrian and Jewish palaces, see Lay- 
ard’s Nineveh, 2d ser. p. 641 sq. See Assyria. 

3. The specimens of the /ndian styles are of doubt- 
ful date, yet the most remarkable were probably erect- 
ed about one thousand years B.C. They are exclu- 
sively Brahminical and Buddhist temples and pagodas. 
Seme of the Brahminical temples are excavations in 
the rocks, but not closed like the Egyptians, and have 
columns cut out of the rock without rules or uniformi- 
ty (e. g. the temple of Ellora and Elephanta); others 
are provided with cells, with cupolas or pyramidal 
ceilings, and supported by figures of animals (Kailassa 
of Ellora). The Buddhist temples are also under- 


| ground, but closed, and in the shape of a long parallel- 
terior of this wing consisted of twelve rooms, two out- | 


ozgram ; they have a double row of pillars, a vault re- 
sembling the interior of a hollow cylinder, and end in 
a semicircular recess containing the divinity in the 
form of a soap-bubble (Dagoss), as in the temple of 
Wiswakarma at Ellora. The pagodas are built above- 
ground, generally pyramidal, and terminated by a cu- 
pola (e. g. Madura, Brambana of Java). The Indian 
architecture approaches closely to the Persian and the 
Assyrian, as exemplified in Persepolis, Nineveh, and 


Babylon; and also, at a later time, to the Chinese, . 


which adopted the pagoda style in their turrets, but 
replaced the cupola by a projecting angular reof or- 
namented with bells (e. g. the porcelain tower at Nan- 
kin). But it is with the Egyptian style that the Js- 
raclite is connected, as exemplified in Solomon’s Tan- 
ple (see article). (See Sleeman’s Rambles in India, 
Lond. 1844.) 

Entirely independent of foreign sources, yet resem- 
bling the Indo-Chinese styles in its forms, is the Mea- 
ican style, especially in its temples (Theocalles), whose 
form is pyramidal, and of which remarkable remains 
are yet to be found in Testchuakan, Papantla, Eholu- 
la, ete. 

4. Grecian and Roman.— Greek architecture lacks 
the size, the majestic grandeur, the Jong vistas, and 
the symbolism of the Egyptian, but excels it in free- 
dom of treatment, and in perfection of proportion and 
execution of detail. 
ments from Egypt and Assyria, but moulded them 


It received nearly all its ele- 
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into an original and native style, and influenced pow- 
erfully the architecture of the Roman and all subse- 
quent styles. It is marked unequally by two great 
periods, the heroic and the historic. The heroic period 
extends from the first immigration of the Greek branch 
of the Greco-Italic division of the Indo-Germanic fam- 
ily into Greece and Asia Minor, to about the fall of 
Troy (4100 B.C.). The works of this period were 
mostly fortifications or palaces. The walls were built 
at first of massive, irregular, untrimmed stones (as at 
Tiryns, Fig. 1), or of irregular but trimmed stones (as 
at Argos, Fig. 2), and later of stones laid in broken 
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Early Grecian Walls. 1. At Tiryns. 2. Citadel of Argos, 


ranges, as in the treasure-house of Atreus at Mycene. 
The stones were laid (as was the case till the latest 
period of Grecian architecture) without mortar, and 
these massive walls are often termed Cyclopean. In 
the historic period appeared at first two distinct styles 
among the two great branches of the Greek people, the 
Doric andthe Ionic. The Doric elements were most- 
ly derived from Egypt, and the Ionic from Assyria. 
The Doric order is the most ancient, and is marked 
by the characteristics of the people from whom it de- 
rives its name. It is simple, massive, and majestic. 
The column is characterized by the absence of a base, 
by the thickness and rapid diminution of the shaft, 
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Greek Orders of Architecture. 2. Tonic. 3. Coe 


and by the simplicity and massiveness of the capital. 
In the entablature, the architrave is in one surface 
and quite plain. The frieze is ornamented by tri- 
glyphs, so called from the three fiat bands into which 
they are divided by the intervening channels; while 
the metopes, or the vacant spaces between the tri- 
glyphs, are also adorned with sculptures in high re- 
lief. The cornice projects far, and on its under side 
are cut several sets of drops, called mutules. Its prin- 
cipal specimens are the temples at Corinth (Greece), 
Girgenti (in Sicily), Pestum (in Italy), at “gina 
(Greece), and the Theseum, Parthenon, and Propyle- 
um (at Athens). 

The Ionic order is distinguished by simple grace- 
fulness, and by a far richer style of ornament than the 
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Doric. The shaft of the column is much more slender, 
and rests upon a base, while the capital is adorned by 
spiral volutes. The architraye is in three faces, each 
slightly projecting beyond the lower; there is a small 
cornice between the architrave and the frieze, and all 
three members of the entablature are more or less or- 
namented with mouldings. The Ionic order was used 
mostly in temples and theatres. Its finest example is 
the Erechtheum in the Acropolis. 

The Corinthian order is only a later form of the 
Tonic, and belongs to a period subsequent to that of 
the pure Grecian style. It is especially characterized 
by its beautiful capital, which is said to have been sug- 
gested to the mind of the celebrated sculptor Callima- 
chus by the sight of a basket, covered by a tile, and 
overgrown by the leaves of an acanthus, on which it 
had accidentally been placed. The earliest known 
example of its use throughout a building is in the 
monument of Lysicrates, commonly called the Lantern 
of Demosthenes, which was built in B.C. 335. 

In Italy we find at first the Etruscan or Tuscan 
style partaking of the Greek style of the Heroic period, 
but inclining afterward to the Doric. The temples 
were built on a quadrangle, the columns Doric, but 
weak, smooth, with a plinth below the basis, and stand- 
ing wide apart. ‘The framework was mostly of wood. 
The temple of Jupiter Capitolinus at Rome was built 
in that style, of which no specimens now remain, with 
the exception of a few tombs, such as the Cucumella 
of Volsci, the so-called tomb of the Horatii near Rome, 
that of Porsenna near Chiusi, ete. Roman architec- 

‘ture brought forth temples and palaces worthy of a 
nation which claimed the dominion of the world; 
among them the most celebrated were the Forum, 
Basilica, Curix, etc. ; and the triumphal arches (e. ¢. 
of Titus, Septimius Severus, Constantine, at Rome ; 
Augustus, at Rimini; Trajan, at Ancona and Bene- 
vento, ete.), together with amphitheatres, circuses, and 
baths. These monuments were mostly in the Co- 
rinthian style, but on a gigantic scale. Their chief 
characteristic, however, was the union of the horizon- 
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splendor (as in the temples of Palmyra and Baulbek), 
losing its characteristic features, 2s well as its original 
beauty and elegance. See BAALBEK; TADMOR. 

5. Jewish. —(1.) Sources of Imitation.—‘ It was 
once common to claim for the Hebrews the invention » 
of scientific architecture, and to allege that classical 
antiquity was indebted to the Temple of Solomon for 
It 
may here suftice to remark that temples previously 
existed in Egypt, Babylon, Syria, and Phoenicia, from 
which the classical ancients were far more likely to 
borrow the ideas which they embodied in new and 
beautiful combinations of theirown. There has never, 
in fact, been any people for whom a peculiar style of 
architecture could with less probability be claimed than 
for the Israelites. On leaving Egypt, they could only 
be acquainted with Egyptian art. On entering Ca- 
naan, they necessarily occupied the buildings of which 
they had dispossessed the previous inhabitants; and 
the succeeding generations would naturally erect such 
buildings as the country previously contained. The 
architecture of Palestine, and, as such, eventually that 
of the Jews, had doubtless its own characteristics, by 
which it was suited to the climate and condition of 
the country, and in the course of time many improve- 
ments would no doubt arise from the causes which 
usually operate in producing change in any practical 
art. From the want of historical data and from the 
total absence of architectural remains, the degree in 
which these causes operated in imparting a peculiar 
character to the Jewish architecture cannot now be 
determined, for the oldest ruins in the country do not 
ascend beyond the period of the Roman domination. 
It does, however, seem probable that among the He- 
brews architecture was always kept within the limits 
of a mechanical craft, and never rese to the rank of a 
fine art. Their usual dwelling-houses differed little 
from those of other Eastern nations, and we nowhere 
find any thing indicative of exterior embellishment. 
See Housr. Splendid edifices, such as the palace of 
David and the Temple of Solomon, were completed 

by the assistance of Pheeni- 


cian artists (2 Sam. v, 11; 1 


\ Ml | i | 


i Kings v, 6,18; 1 Chron. xiv, 


aa 


21). See Patace. After the 


Babylonish exile the assist- 


ance of such foreigners was 


likewise resorted to for the 


restoration of the Temple 


(Ezra iii, 7). See Tamper. 


From the time of the Mac- 


| cabean dynasty the Greek 


Court of Diocletian's Palace. 


taste began to gain ground, 
especially under the Herodi- 
an princes (who seem to have 
been possessed with a sort 
of mania for building), and 
was shown in the structure 
and embellishment of many 
towns, baths, colonnades, the- 
atres, and castles (Josephus, 
Ant, xv, 8,1; xv, 19,4; xv, 
10, (33) War, iy4y2).” he 
Pheenician style, which seems 
to have had some affinity 
with the Egyptian, was not, 
however, superseded by the 
Grecian; and even as late as 
the Mishna (Baba Bathra, iii, 
6), we read of Tyrian win- 
dows, porches, etc. (Kitto), 
See Hirt’s Gesch. der Bau- 


tal, or Greek style of building, with the Etruscan kunst bei den Alten, i, 118, 120; Schnaase, Gesch. d. bild. 
arch, the result of which was cylindrical vaults, cupo- | Kéinste, i, 241 sq.; Ewald, Isr. Gesch. III, i, 27; Fer- 


las, and semi-cupolas. 


This style was introduced by | gusson, J/ustrated’ Handbook of Architecture (London, 


the Romans in all their European and Asiatic posses- | 1856); Michaelis, De Judwis architecture parum peritis 
sions ; but in the 3d century it fell into a state of tawdry | (Gétt. 1771). See ARrcn. ‘ 
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(2.) History of Biblical Architecture.—The book of 
Genesis (iv, 17, 20, 22) appears to divide mankind into 
great characteristic sections, viz., the ‘‘dwellers in 
tents’’ and the “‘dwellers in cities,’’ when it tells us 
that Cain was the founder of a city; and that among 
his descendants, one, Jabal, was ‘the father of them 
that dwell in tents,’ while Tubal-cain was ‘‘the in- 
structor of every artificer in brass and iron.’’ It is 
probable that the workers in metal were for the most 
part dwellers in towns; and thus the arts of architec- 
ture and metallurgy became from the earliest times 
leading characteristics of the civilized as distinguished 
from the nomadic tendencies of the human race. To 
the race of Shem is attributed (Gen. x, 11, 12, 22; xi, 
2-9) the foundation of cities in the plain of Shinar, 
Babylon, Nineveh, and elsewhere ; of one of which, 
Resen, the epithet ‘‘ great’”’ sufficiently marks its im- 
portance in the time of the writer, a period at least as 
early as the 17th century, B.C., if not very much earli- 
er (Rawlinson, Outline of Ass. Mist. p.10; Layard, Nin- 
eveh, ii, 221, 235, 238). From the same book we learn 
the account of the earliest recorded building, and of 
the materials employed in its construction (Gen. xi, 3, 


9); and though a doubt rests on the precise site of the | 


tower of Belus, so long identified with the Birs Nim- 
roud (Benjamin of Tudela, p. 100, Bohn; Newton, On 
Proph. x, 155, 156; Vaux, Nin. and Persep. p. 173, 
178; Keith, On Proph. p. 289), yet the nature of the 
soil, and the bricks found there in such abundance, 
though bearing mostly the name of Nebuchadnezzar, 
agree perfectly with the supposition of a city previous- 
ly existing on the same or a closely neighboring site 
(Layard, ii, 249, 278, and Nin. and Bab. p. 531; -Plin. 
vii, 56; Ezra iv, 1). 
tion is made of the palace at Susa, for three months in 
the spring the residence of the kings of Persia (Esth. 
iii, 13; Xen. Cyrop. viii, 6, § 22); and, in the books of 
Tobit and Judith, of Ecbatana, to which they retired 
for two months during the heat of summer (Tob. iii, 7; 
xiv, 14; Jud. i, 12; Herod. i, 98). A branch of the 
same Syro-Arabian race as the Assyrians, but the chil- 
dren of Ham, was the nation, or at least the dominant 
caste, of the Egyptians, the style of whose architecture 
agrees so remarkably with the Assyrian (Layard, ii, 
206 sq.). It is in connection with Egypt that the Is- 
raclites appear first as builders of cities, compelled, in 
common with other Egyptian captives, to labor at the 
buildings of the Egyptian monarchs. Pithom and 
Raamses are said to have been built by them (Exod. i, 
411; Wilkinson, i# 195). The Israelites were by occu- 
pation shepherds, and by habit dwellers in tents (Gen. 
xlvii, 3). The ‘‘house” built by Jacob at Succoth is 
probably no exception to this statement (Gen. xxxiii, 
17). They had therefore originally, speaking proper- 
ly, no architecture. Eyen Hebron, a city of higher 
antiquity than the Egyptian Zoan (Tanis), was called 
originally from its founder, perhaps a Canaanite of the 
race of Anak, Kirjath-Arba, the house of Arba (Num. 
xili, 22; Josh. xiv, 15). From the time of the occu- 
pation of Canaan they became dwellers in towns and 
in houses of stone, for which the native limestone of 
Palestine supplied a ready material (Lev. xiv, 34, 46; 
1 Kings vii, 10; Stanley, Palest. p. 146 sq.); but the 
towns which they occupied were not all, nor, indeed, 
in most cases, built from the first by themselves (Deut. 
vi, 10; Num. xiii, 19). 

The peaceful reign and vast wealth of Solomon gave 
great impulse to architecture ; for besides the Temple 
and his other great works at and near Jerusalem, he 
built fortresses and cities in various places, among 
which the names and sites of Baalath and Tadmor are 
usually thought to be represented by the more modern 
superstructures of Baalbec and Palmyra (1 Kings ix, 
15, 24). Among the succeeding kings of Israel and of 
Judah more than one is recorded as a builder: Asa (1 
Kings xv, 23), Baasha (xvi, 17), Omri (xvi, 24), Ahab 
(xvi, 34; xxii, 89); Hezekiah (2 Kings xx, 20; 2 


In the book of Esther (i, 2) men- | 
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Chron. xxxii, 27, 30), Jehoash, and Josiah (2 Kings 
xii, 11, 12; xxii, 6); and, lastly, Jehoiakim, whose 
winter palace is mentioned (Jer. xxii, 14; xxxvi, 22; 
see also Amos iii, 15). On the return from captivity, 
the chief care of the rulers was to rebuild the Temple 
and the walls of Jerusalem in a substantial manner, 
with stone, and with timber from Lebanon (Ezra iii, 
8; v, 8; Neh. ii, 8; iii, 1, 82). During the goyern- 


|; ment of Simon Maccabeus, the fortress called Baris, 


and afterward Antonia, was erected for the defence of 
the Temple and the city. But the reigns of Herod 
and of his sons and successors were especially remark- 
able for the great architectural works in which they 
delighted. Not only was the Temple restored to a 
large portion, if not to the full degree, of its former 
magnificence, but the fortifications and other public 
buildings of Jerusalem were enlarged and embellished 
to an extent previously unknown (Luke xxi, 5; Benj. 
of Tudela, p. 83, Bohn). See JertsAtem. Besides 
these great works, the town of Cxsarea was built on 
the site of an insignificant building called Strato’s 
Tower; Samaria was enlarged, and received the name 
of Sebaste; the town of Agrippium was built; and 
Herod carried his love for architecture so far as to 
adorn with buildings cities even not within his own do- 
minions, Berytus, Damascus, Tripolis, and many other 
places (Josephus, War, i, 21,1, 11). His son, Philip 
the tetrarch, enlarged the old Greek colony of Paneas, 
giving it the name of Cxsarea in honor of Tiberias; 
while his brother Antipas founded the city of Tiberius, 
and adorned the towns of Sepphoris and Betharamph- 
ta, giving to the latter the name Livias, in honor of 
the mother of Tiberius (Reland, p. 497). Of the orig- 
inal splendor of these great works no doubt can be 
entertained; but of their style and appearance we can 
only conjecture, though with nearly absolute certain- 
ty, that they were formed on Greek and Roman mcd- 
els, Ofthe style of the earlier buildings of Palestine 
we can only form an idea from the analogy of the 
Egyptian, Assyrian, and Persian monuments now ex- 
isting, and from the modes of building still adopted in 
Eastern countries. The connection of Solomon with 
Egypt and with Tyre, and the influence of the captiv- 
ity, may have in some measure successively affected 
the style both of the two temples and of the palatial 
edifices of Solomon. The enormous stones employed 
in the Assyrian, Persepolitan, and Egyptian buildings 
find a parailel in the substructions of Baalbek, more 
ancient than the superstructure (Layard, ii, 317, 518), 
and in the stones of so vast a size which still remain 
at Jerusalem, relics of the building either of Solemon 
or of Herod (Williams, pt. ii, 1). But, as it has been 
observed again and again, scarcely any connected 
monuments are known to survive in Palestine by 


| which we can form an accurate idea of its buildings, 


beautiful and renowned as they were throughout the 
Fast (Plin. v, 14; Stanley, p. 185), and even of those 
which do remain no trustworthy examination has yet 
been made. It is probable, however, that the reser- 
yoirs known under the names of the Pools of Solomon 
and Hezekiah contain some portions, at least, of the 
original fabrics (Stanley, p. 103, 165)—Smith, s. vy. 

The domestic architecture of the Jews, so far as it 
can be understood, is treated under Hovusr. Tools 
and instruments of building are mentioned by the sa- 
ered writers: the plumb-line, Amos vii, 7; the meas- 
uring-reed, Ezek. x], 3; the saw, 1 Kings vii, 9. (See 
De Vogue, L’architecture dans la Syrie, Par. 1865.) 

IJ. Medieval Architecture.—1. With the victory of 
Christianity over Paganism, as the religion of state, 
commences a new era in the history of architecture. 
Still the Greek, or, rather, Roman art exercised a pow- 
erful influence, especially in the details of the new 
style. When Christianity became the religion of the 
state, the ancient basilicas (q. v.), or halls of justice, 
were turned into churches. The lower floor was used 
by the men, and the galleries devoted ta the women. 
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Section of the Basilica of St. Peter at Rome, erected in the Time of Constantine. 


In later edifices the galleries were dispensed with. 
The church then consisted of a single oblong hall, with 
one, three, or five aisles, a round apsis at the rear 
end, an altar, etc. The basilican style prevailed 
throughout the entire Christian Church throughout 
the fourth century. It prevailed much later in Syria 
and Southern France, and remained in Central Italy 
till the Renaissance period. 

2. The Byzantine was the earliest branching off from 
the basilican style. It had its rise in Constantinople, 
and was the fruitful parent of nearly ail the later 
styles of Christian and Mohammedan architecture. 
Its finest example was the Church of St. Sophia, re- 
built by Justinian (A.D. 538), which has the most 
perfect interior of any church ever built. See Sr. So- 
puia. The other best examples of this style are the 
Church of St. Vitale, in Ravenna, and of St. Mark’s, 
in Venice. ‘The style prevailed in Asia when it gave 
birth to the Saracenic and the Armenian (and hence 
to the Russian), and in Western and North-western 
Italy, as well as in parts of France and Spain. Its 
chief characteristics are a central flat dome, illumina- 
ted by a row of small windows at its base ; semicircu- 
lar ‘‘apsides’’ at the ends of the cross, covered with 
half domes; a profuse use of the round arch in colon- 
nades and galleries within and without, of such varied 
sizes as to give great apparent size to the edifice; slen- 
der windows; a rather low entrance; the walls, and 
eyen pillars, covered with mosaic paintings, ornament- 
al and scenic, thus giving the interior the greatest 
possible brilliancy and dignity; and capitals orna- 
mented by a most remarkably rich interweaving of 
conventional elements borrowed from the antique or 
from life, and interspersed with animals fantastically 
disposed. 

3. The different elements of the basilican and By- 
zantine styles were united first in Lombardy, then on 
the Rhine, and produced the Romanesque, or round- 
arch Gothic, which, rising from the 7th to the 10th 
centuries, and extending to the 12th, spread over most 
of Europe. Among the finest examples of this style 
are the Cathedrals of Pisa, Vercelli; Parma, Modena, 
and Lucca (in Italy), of Worms, Bonn, Mayence, 
Speyer, and the churches of St. Gereon and Sti. Apos- 
toli in Cologne (on the Rhine), To this style belong 
the peculiar churches and round towers of North Ire- 
land, Scotland, Scandinavia, and the low round tower 


of Newport, R.I. In the round-arch style the aisles 
were covered with long arches instead of open wooden 
roofs. Bell-towers—round (as in Italy, the north of 
Europe, and elsewhere), or square, or octagonal, built 
separate from the church edifice (as in Italy) or joined 
to the edifice (as north of the Alps)—were added. 
The pillars broke from the antique rules of proportion, 
and were moulded into clustered columns. Small 
arched galleries ran around parts or the whole of the 
church, within and without. The exterior especially 
was covered with numerous well-disposed arches, pi- 
lasters, and other ornaments; richly-decorated door- 
ways and windows drew the eye to the central part 
of the facade, and the whole external had a dignity 
not to be found in any other style of church architec- 
ture. The style prevailed throughout all Europe (ex- 
cepting part of Italy) till the gradual introduction of 
the pointed arch gave rise to what is usually called 
the Gothic style. > 

4, Meanwhile the Saracenic style— another out- 
growth of the Byzantine—had spread, with its numer- 
ous modifications, over all Mohammedan countries. 
It was modified largely by the Sassanian style (an 
outgrowth of the late Roman, as developed by the fire- 
worshippers of Persia) in the East, by the Spanish Ro- 
manesque in Spain and Morocco, and by the basilican 
style in Sicily. It arose in the seventh century, and 
spread with truly tropical luxuriance and quickness . 
of growth from Persia to the Atlantic. Deprived by 
the Mohammedan faith of the use of painting or seulp- 
ture, it developed an architectonic ornamentation un- 
surpassed in the history of architecture by its richness 
and purely conventional character. Poetry took the 
place of the formative arts of sculpture and painting 
in the inscriptions from the Koran that were interwo- 
ven with the luxuriant ornament of the walls and 
columns. The Byzantine dome remained the princi- 
pal feature of the roof, but this was hung with myriads 
of little semi-domes, producing a most fairy-like effect. 
Under the rich fancy of the Orient, color was used as 
freely as in the Egyptian style. The minaret was 
added, and gave a marvellous grace and lightness by 
its slender form. The pointed arch (adopted perhaps 
first from the court of a Christian monastery in Sicily 
erected in the sixth century) was soon adopted, and 
spread into the horse-shoe arch, finally developing it- 
self into the complicated interwoven arches of the 
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Moorish style. The style arose in the seventh centu- 
ry, and extended to the fifteenth, its culminating pe- 
riod being from the ninth to the eleventh centuries. 
The Turkish style is more Byzantine than Saracenic. 


Entrance to the Court of the Lions in the Alhambra. 


Among its most important monuments are the mosques 
and tombs of the sultans at Cairo, and Bejapoor and 
Delhi (India), the palaces and mosques of the Alham- 
bra and of the Cuba (Palermo), and the Castle of Al- 
cazar at Segovia (Spain). In the twelfth century, 
Central and Western Europe came into much more 
intimate contact than former- 
ly with the Orient, especially 
through the Crusades, and the 
pointed arch and the spirit of 
ornamentation of the Saracenic 
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more slender, filled with elaborate open-work orna- 
ments, and made, like a flower on its stalk, the richest 
part of the edifice. Sculpture was used profusely with- 
in and without, and the windows were filled with paint- 
ings, in colored glass, from Biblical scenes, making thus 
(as in the Egyptian arch) the other arts subordinate 
to the architecture; or, more strictly speaking, mere 
architectonic adjuncts. The principal characteristics 
of this style are as follows: The ground-plan is an ob- 
long rectangle, and for churches, the cross; the crypt 
disappears ; the choir becomes smaller in proportion to 
the building, and ends in a polygon; the walls of the 
nave are higher, so that the arches spring immediate- 
ly from the pillars; the walls themselves are divided 
by arches, and the windows enlarged; the arches are 
all pointed, and connected hy chamfers and astragals, 
as well as also the pillars. Outside are buttresses and 
piers to strengthen the building, connected with small 
turrets and ornamented foliage tracery ; the cornices 
are deeply excavated and much inclined (to facilitate 
the running off of water); the greatest number of or- 
naments are displayed on the facade, which is adorned 
with one or two towers, built on a square basis, but, 
transformed afterward into an octagon, rising with a 
series of pillars, turrets, and high windows, and end- 
ing in an open-work octagonal pyramid; the entrance 
of the churches consists of either one or three richly 
decorated portals; the ornaments consist principally 
of straight lines and segments of circles meeting in 
acute angles, and of tracery representing natural ob- 
jects, such as vine or oak leaves, ete. The principal 
specimens of German Gothic style are to be found in 
the cathedrals of Cologne, Freiburg, Regensburg, Vi- 
The French Gothic presents 
some peculiarities; thus, the foundation is generally 


art were borrowed, and added 


largely to the development of 
the Gothic from the Roman- 


esque style, 
5. The Gothic. —The round- 


arch or Romanesque style has 
given the Christian temple its 
almost complete plan, as far as 


concerns the disposition of the 


aisles, altar, choir, etc. The 
pointed arch began first in 
Trance and Normandy to sup- 
plantthe roundarch. The prog- 
ress of this new feature was then 
gradual and fluctuating for over 
acentury. The two arches are 
found used almost promiscuous- 
ly till 1280, when the pointed 
arch, and all the constructive 
changes it induced, were used, 
purely and solely, for a centu- 
ry. This is hence called the 
golden period of the Gothic ar- 
chitecture. The use of this arch 
required, for harmony, a corre- 
sponding additional upward ten- 
dency in all the parts of the 
structure. To this was added 
a richness of conventionalized, 
foliated ornamentation, not sur- 
passing, perhaps, that of the 
windows and doorways of some 
works of the round-arch style, 
but far more generally diffused 
and more harmoniously incorpo- 
rated with the feeling of the en- 
tire edifice. The spire was made 
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Apse of the Apostles’ Church at Cologne, 
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fan-shaped, the choir being encircled by a row of chap- 
els; its principal ornament consists in the three large 
portals in front; columns replace the pillars; the 
circles and arches are not connected by chamfers or 
astragals; the arches and buttresses are plain; the 
towers mostly square, and without the pyramidal 
apex; the perpendicular ascending tendency is bal- 
anced by a horizontal gallery in the fagade. Its best 
specimens are Notre-Dame of Paris, and the cathe- 
drals of Rouen, Dijon, Chartres, Rheims, Amiens, St. 
Ouen near Rouen, ete. The Spanish Gothic inclines 
to the horizontal, looks heavy, and the insxle is gen- 
erally overloaded with ornaments, as, for instance, 
the cathedrals of Toledo, Barcelona, Xeres, etc. The 
convent of Batalha is a fine specimen of the Portu- 
guese Gothic, which is of purer style than the Span- 
ish. The Gothic of Holland and Belgium partakes of 


the French and the German; the former preponder- | 


ates in the inside, and the latter in the outside, where 
we find large pointed windows, no rosettes, smaller 
portals, and high towers, as in the cathedrals of Am- 
sterdam, Brussels, Utrecht, the Oude Kerk of Am- 
sterdam, St. Laurentius of Rotterdam, ete. The Eng- 
lish Gothic has many peculiarities. The richest spec- 
imens belong to the so-called Tudor style; for in- 
stance, the Chapel of Henry VII. The Italian Goth- 
ic is distinguished from the same style as found in 
more northern countries by inclining more to the an- 
tique, and presenting the perpendicular features only 
in false facades, while in the actual buildings the hor- 
izontal predominates; it also preserves the walls in 
their original massiveness, instead of dividing them 
by means of pillars and windows; the foundations are 
broad, the choir ends in a quadrangle; they are sur- 
mounted by a cupola, but have no towers, as the cathe- 
drals of Florence, Sienna, Orvieto, Assisi, St. Antonio of 
Padua, St. Petronia of Bologna, St. Maria Novello ‘of 
Florence, ete., ete. In the 15th and 16th centuries the 
spirit of the style had died out, though it still gave a 
tending to the character of the edifices erected in Ger- 
many and elsewhere, even as late as the 18th century. 

6. The Renaissance.—In Italy the Gothic style had 
never taken such deep root as in the other countries 
of Europe. The revival of classical studies, and the 
tendency of the age to exalt ancient philosophy over 
Christianity, led to an extensive study of the antique. 
This spirit, carried into architecture, produced the 
Renaissance style, which is marked by an adaptation 
of classical (especially of Roman) architectural princi- 
ples and details to the Christian temple. The round 
arch was again resorted to. A massive dome was 
built over the centre of the cross. The columns re- 
sumed the classical proportions, or were made into 
massive pilasters. In the 17th century, and more es- 
pecially in the 18th, architecture seemed to have bro- 
ken away from all laws of proportion and harmony, 


and to have lost its predominance in church edifices. | 


The churches seemed more galleries of painting or 
sculpture than architectural structures. The orna- 


ment became first massive, then overpowering, and 
Tt finally be- 


was broken from its structural lines. 
came trivial and inexpressive. Expensive stones and 
large gilded surfaces were more prized than esthetic 
propriety or architectural effect. And, finally, the 


extrayagant, insincere, almost infidel life of the 17th 


and 18th centuries manifested themselves in the Baroco 
(or Jesuitical) style of Italy, or the Rococo (or French) 
style of France and Germany. 

Thus the greatest genuine architectural life of me- 
dizval times manifested itself in the great epochs of 
the Basilican (4th to 6th centuries), Byzantine (7th to 
14th centuries), Saracenic (7th to 14th centuries), Ro- 
manesque (9th to 12th centuries), Gothic (42th to 15th 
centuries), and Renaissance (14th to 17th centuries). 
Perhaps its highest culmination was in the Middle 
Gothic (1500). 
tecture died out, and the Rococo period (18th centu- 


After the 16th century all true archi- | 
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ry) closed the second great division or history, and. 


was followed by the modern in the 19th century. 

III. The Modern.—The chief characteristic differ- 
ence between the modern, and the ancient, and me- 
diwval architecture, is that it is marked by no s/yle 
such as is followed by all builders of the period in all 
lands where a certain civilization prevails. The in- 
consistencies and absurdities of the Rococo style of 
the latter part of the 18th century were felt under the 
purer taste awakened by the study of the history of 
ancient and medieval art that has prevailed during 
the last fifty years. Attempts are making to revive 
the spirit of the pure ages—-of the Gothic (mostly in 
England), of the Renaissance (mostly in France), and 
of the Ancient Classical (mostly in Germany). A few 
architects and critics feel the necessity of having a 
new style of architecture, adapted to the wants of mod- 
ern society, and to the use of the new materials (es- 
pecially iron and glass) that science has brought with- 
in the reach of the builder. 

In America the early church edifices had usually 
no architectural merits or pretensions. This arose 
from the poverty of the people, the lack of artistic ed- 
ucation in the builders and of a cultivated taste in 
the community, or from an honest desire to shun any 
thing that might savor of pompous display in the house 
of God. Within the last twenty years a different spir- 
it has animated all denominations of Christians, and 
a most healthy feeling prevails, manifesting itself in 
honest attempts to make the house of God a building 
worthy of its high and holy uses. The most impor- 
tant requisite for this is the development of a body of 
Christian architects from the church itself. These, 
permeated with the true Christian feeling, knowing 
the wants of the church, and cultivated in all the re- 
quired departments of science and art, will be able to 
give an architecture suited te the wants of the present 
age. To accomplish this is needed the establishment 
of academies or departments of architecture in our uni- 
versities and chairs of the fine arts in the colleges and 
theological seminaries. 

For the history of architecture, see Schnaase’s Gesch. 


| der bild. Kiinste (Diisseldorf, 1843-66, 8 vols.); Kug- 


ler, Geschichte der Baukunst (Stuttgart, 1859, 3 vols.) ; 
W. Liibke, Geschichte der Baukunst (Stuttgart, 1865) ; 
Gailhaband, Denkméler der Baukunst aller Zeiten (Ham- 
burg, 1849, 4 vols.); Fergusson, Handbook of Archi- 
tecture (Lond. 1855, 2 vols.), and Modern Styles (Lend. 
1862, 1 vol.); Voillet le Duc, Histoire d’ Architecture 
(Paris, 4 vols). On the history of church architecture 
(from the ecclesiological stand-point), see Christian Re- 
membrancer, July, 1849, p. 184. There are also papers 
on church architecture in the Quarterly Kevicw, vi, 62: 
Ixxy, 179; Church Review, iii, 372; Monthly Christian 
Spectator, Nov. 1852, p. 634. Valuable practical hints 
may be found in Trimen, Chapel Architecture (London, 


1849, 8vo); and in Jebson, Chapel and School Architec-., 


ture (Lond. 1850, 8vo). See also Rickman, Attempt to 
distinguish the Styles of Architceture in England (Lond, 
8vo); Sharpe, Seven Periods of English Architect.(Lond. 
8vo); Brit. Quart, Rev, Aug. 1849, art. ii; Mercersburg 
Rev. 1851, p. 358; Bunsen, Basiliken des christl. Rom’s 
(Minch. 1842); Lenoir, Architect. Monast. (Par. 1852) ; 
Brown, Secred Architect, (Lond. 1845); Dollman, 4n- 
cient Architecture (Lond. 1858) ; Hiibsch, Alichristliche 
Kirchen (Karlsr. 1860).- See CHurcH Epirices. 
Architriclinus (‘Apyirpix«A\woe, master of the tri- 
clinium or dinner-bed [see AccUBATION]), rendered in 
John ii, 8, 9, ‘‘ governor of the feast’’ (q. v.), equivalent 
to the Roman Magister Convivit. The Greeks also de- 
noted the same social office by the title of Symposiarch 
(cupmoctapyoc). He was not the giver of the feast, 
but one of the guests specially chosen to direct the 
entertainment, and promote harmony and good fellow- 
ship among the company. (See Potter’s Gr. Ant. ii, 


386.) In the apocryphal Ecclesiasticus (xxxy, 1, 2) ; 


the duties of this officer among the Jews are indicated. 


a 


3 


ARCHON 


He is there, however, called xyyodmevoc: ‘If thou be 
made the master [of a feast], lift not thyself up, but be 
among them as one of the rest; take diligent care for 
them, and so sit down; and when thou hast done all 


thy office, take thy place, that thou mayest be merry | 
with them, and receive a crown for thy well ordering | 
of the feast.’? (See Walch, De Architriclinio, Jen. 1753; | 


Brendel, De loco Joh. Hisenb.1785.) See BANQuErt. 


Archon (doywy, a ruler), the title properly of the 
chief magistrates or rather executive officers of the 
Athenians during their democracy (see Smith’s Dict. 
of Class. Ant. s. v.), and applied to various function- 
aries, (1.) specially to the recognised head of the Syr- 
jan Jews during the Roman empire [see ALABARCH], 
and (2.) technically a title in the Greek Church of 


several officers, e. g. the church-keeper, keeper of the : 


book of Gospels, etc. 


Archontici, a sect of the second century who re- ; 


jected baptism, and held that the world was not cre- 
ated by the Almighty God, but by certain powers, 
seven or eight in number, whom they called Archontes 
(aoxovrec, rulers), to the chief of whom they gave the 
name of Sabaoth, the god of the Jews and the giver of 
the law, whom they blasphemously distinguished from 
the true God. Now, as they pretended that baptism | 
was administered in the name of Sabaoth, and not in | 
that of the supreme God, they rejected it, and the holy | 
Eucharist. They held that woman was a creation of 
the devil. They were a branch of the Valentinians. 


—Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. xi, ch. x, cap. 2; Tille- | 


mont, ii, 295; Landon, Eecl. Dict. i, 493. 
Archpresbyter or Archpriest, the head of the 
priests, as the archdeacon was originally head of the 
deacons. Ancicntly, the minister next in order to the 
bishop. Generally the senior priest of the diocese bore 
this title, but Thomassin shows that the bishops fre- 


quently chose the ablest and not the senior priest as | 


archpresbyter. This was more frequently the case in 
the Greek than in the Latin Church, and some popes 
were altogether opposed to appointing any but the 
senior priest. The archpresbyter acted as the repre- 
sentative of the bishop at public worship, while the 
archdeacon represented him in the government of the 
diocese. At first there was only one archpresbyter in 
a diocese; but since the 5th and 6th centuries we find, 
besides one in the diocesan town, several in the coun- 
try. In the time of the Carolingians, every diocese 
was divided into a number of archpresbyteral dis- 
tricts, called archpresbyterates, deaneries, Christi- 
anities (Christianitates), rural chapters. The powers 
of the archpresbyter were: He had, in the name of 
his bishop, to superintend the clergymen of his dis- 
trict, to execute the episcopal and synodal decrees, to 
present the candidates for the priesthood from his dis- 


trict to the bishop, and to settle difficulties between , 
On the first day of every month he held | 


the clergy. 
conferences with the clergy. He also reported to the 
archdeacon, and through him to the bishop, the graver 
offences of the Jaymen. The archpriest’s church was 
the only one in the district in which baptism was dis- 
pensed (ecclesia baptismalis). The whole of the dis- 
tricts was sometimes called plebs, and the archpresby- 


ter Plebanus, a title which in several countries is still | 
There are still archpriests in the Greek | 


in use. 


Church, vested with most of the privileges of chorepis- | 


copi, or rural bishops. The name is also still in use in 
some dioceses of the Roman Church, corresponding to 
the more common dean (q. v.).—Bingham, Orig. Kc- 
cles. bk. ii, cap. 19; Coleman, Christian Antiquities, p. | 
161; Thomassin, De nova et veteri ecclesie disciplina, 
pt. ii, 1. ii, c. 3; Neller, De Archipresbyteris (Trevir. 
1771). Sce Prespyter ; Priest. 

Arcimboldi, Jonannes ANGELUS, born at Milan 
toward the close of the fifteenth century, sent by Leo 
X as papal nuncio to Scandinavia in order to sell pa- 
pal indulgences. The permission to do so he bought 


81 ARCTURUS 

at a high price of King Christian II of Denmark. In 
the controversies springing up between the Danes and 
the Swedes, he was first bribed by the Danes and later 
by the Swedes. On his return to Italy, Leo X ordered 
a suit to be instituted against him, but in 1525 he was 
made bishop of Novara, and in 1550 archbishop of Mi- 
lan. He died in 1555, 


Arctu’rus (the Latin form of the Gr. doxrotpoc, 
bear-keeper, designating among the ancients the bright- 
est star in the constellation Bodétes, Cic. Arat. 99; also 
the whole constellation Bodétes, Hes. Op. 564, 608 ; 
Virg. Georg. i, 204; and hence the time of its rising 
in September, Soph. Gd. Tyr. 1137; Thuc. ii, 78; 
Virg. Georg. i, 68), put in the Auth. Vers. for the 
Heb. wy (Ash, fors 32, nedsh', Arabic the same, Job 
spy), @ [God], which maketh Arctur us, Orion, and 
Pleiades, and the chambers of the south, ” Sept. T1\e- 
| ude, Vulg. Arcturus), or 52 (A’yish, a fuller form 
of the same, prob. signifying supporter, barrow, Job 
| XXxXviil, 82, ‘canst thou guide Arcturus with his 
sons,”’ Sept. ‘Eorrepoc, Vulg. vesper), is thought by 
most recent interpreters to denote the constellation of 
the Great Bear, Ursa Major, but on grounds not alto- 
gether satisfactor y nor with unanimity (see Hyde, ad 
Ulugh-Beii, Tab. Stell. p. 22, 23; Michaelis, Suppl. p. 
| 1907 ; Schultens on Job, p. 239), The older interpret- 
ers understand: (1.) the Great Bear, or the seven 
stars of the Wain (Septentriones), so Sai adias and Aben 
Ezra; (2.) the Pleiades, so the Sept. (in one passage 
‘only, and there perhaps the terms have become trans- 
posed, as “Eo7reoocg and ’Aokrovooe both occur in the 
same verse) and the Targum (Mii in the other pas- 
sage, according to the Venice and Lond. editions, 
meaning, however, hen, according to Bochart); (3.) 
the evening star, Hesperus, Venus, so the Sept. (in the 
latter passage, and perhaps also in the first) and 
Vulg.; (4.) the tail of Aries (5B 9D) or the head 
of Taurus (Nbas WNA), so the Talmudists (Bera- 
choth, p. 586), apparently referring to the bright star in 
‘the eye of Taurus (A/debaran), near the tail of Aries ; 
(5.) Arcturus, so the Vulg. (in chap. ix, and perhaps 
‘the Sept.) ; (6.) the rendering /yutha of the Syriac (in 
both passages, as likewise in Job xv, 27, for Sop ), and 


Amos v, &, for bso; comp. Ephraemi Opera, ii, 449 
a), as this word is itself of doubtful origin and signif- 
cation, if really genuine (see Anecdot. Orient. ii, 37 ; 
| Lach, in Eichhorn’s B27. vii, 341), but appears from 
the lexicographers to bear the general import of she- 
‘goat, referring to a star in the constellation Auriga. 
Laying aside those of these interpretations that are 
evidently mere conjecture (such as Arcturus, Venus), 
/and others that are here out of the question (such as 
the Pleiades, which in Heb. are called 72°53), there 
/remain but two interpretations: Tirst, that Paes 
identifies the Heb. Ash with the Great Bear, or Ursa 
Major, the Wain. The superior probability of this is 
sustained by the following considerations: (1.) This 
is so conspicuous a constellation, and so famous in all 
ancient as well as modern astronomy, that the total 
silence in these astrological enumerations, otherwise, 
respecting it is unaccountable, especially as inferior 
(2.) The mention of 
| the attendant stars (“sons,’’ 0°22) in the second 
passage of Job agrees with the aseription among the 
Arabs of daughters to Neésh, the corresponding Arabic 
| constellation (Niebuhr, Beschreib. v. Arabien, p. 114), 
| these being the three stars in the tail of the Bear. 
The other interpretation, namely, the goat, can only 
be sustained by a forced etymology from 72, a goat, 
and a lesser constellation is then referred to, namely, 
Auriga; and the reference to the attendant stars, to 
those in the right hand of this figure, is not only un- 
natural, but at variance with its late origin. Schul- 


| constellations are not omitted ; 


ARCUDIUS 


tens (Comment. in loc.) derives the Heb. word from 
an Arabic term signifying the night-watcher, because 
Ursa Major never sets; while Kimchi refers it to the 
Heb. 542, in the sense of a collection of stars; and 
Lud. de Dieu compares the Ethiopic name of the con- 
stellation Pisces; but the etymology first proposed 
above is preferable (see Bochart, Hieroz. ii, 680; Al- 
ferg. p. 8, 63; Ideler, Unters. ib. d. Stern-Namen, p. 3, 
19; comp. Abulfeda, p. 875; Eutych. p. 277; Schul- 
tens, Imp. Joctan, p. 10, 32).—Gesenius, Thes. /Teb. p. 
895. See AsrRoNoMy ; CONSTELLATION, 

Arcudius, Prerer, a native of Corfu. The Popes 
Gregory XIV and Clement VIII tried, but unsuccess- 
fully, to bring about, through him, a union of the 
Greek Church in Russia with that of Rome. He died 
in Rome in 1635. He wrote Concord. eccles. Orient. et 
Occident. in septem sacramentis, etc. (Paris, 1619, fol.). 
—Nicéron, Mémoires, xi, 56; Hoefer, Biog. Gen. iii, 74. 

Ard (Heb. id. 98, prob. for TAN, i. q. 13, de- 
scent; Sept.’Apdd v.r.’Addp), a grandson of Benjamin 
through Bela (Num. xxvi, 40). B.C. 1856. In Gen. 
xlyi, 21, he appears as a son of Benjamin, where, how- 
ever, the Sept. makes him a great-grandson through 
Gera as a son of Bela. In 1 Chron. viii, 3, he is 
called AppAR. His descendants were called Ardites, 
Heb. Ardi’. "T9N, Sept. ’Aoadi (Num. xxvi, 40). See 
BENJAMIN. He is possibly the same with Ezson (1 
Chron. vii, 7). 

Ay’ dath (Lat. Ardath, the Gr. text being no longer 
extant), the name of a ‘‘field’”? mentioned only in the 
Apocrypha (2 [Vulg. 4] Esdr. ix, 26) as the scene of 
the vision of the bereaved woman; no doubt a fanci- 
ful appellation. 


Ard’ite CXum. xxvi, 40). See Arp. 


Ayr’don (Heb. Ardon’, S378, descend int, others 
Jugitive; Sept. Aodwy v. r. Oovd), the last-named of 


the three sons of Caleb by his first wife Azubah (1 | 


Chron. ii, 18). B.C. ante 1658. 

Are’li (Heb. Areli’, “NIN, heroic, fr. Ariel ; Sept. 
*Apenreic, Apupd), the last-named of the seven sons 
of Gad (Gen. xlvi, 16). B.C.1873. His descendants 
were called Avrelites (Heb. id., Sept. “Apu, Num. 
soiiak IOS 

Are’lite (Num. xxvi,17). See Argent. 


Areop’agite (Apeorayirnc), a member (Acts 
xvii, 34) of the court of AREOPAGUS (q. v.). This, as 
constituted by Solon, consisted of the nine archons 
(chief magistrates) for the year, and the ex-archons. 
The latter became members 
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Androtion). Lysias expressly states that the acting 
archons had a seat in it (Areop. p. 110, § 16-20). 5 

Areop’agus, the Latin form of the Greek words 
(6 "Apewoc wayoc), signifying, in reference to place, 
Mars’ Hill, but, in reference to persons, the council 
which was held on the bill. The council was also 
termed 1) év “Apsiy mayw Bovdy (or 7 Bovdy 1 ty 
"Apctip ayy), the Council on Mars’ Hill; sometimes 1) 
dvw povrn, the Upper Council, from the elevated po- 
sition where it was held, and sometimes simply, but 
emphatically, 7 Boudry, the Council; but it retained 
till a late period the original designation of Mars’ 
Hill, being called by the Latins Scopulus Martis, Curia 
Martis (Juvenal, Sat. ix, 101), and still more literal- 
ly, Areum Judicium (Tacit. Annal. ii, 55). The place 
was a rocky height in Athens, opposite the western 
end of the Acropolis, from which it is separated enly 
by an elevated valley. It rises gradually from the 
northern end, and terminates abruptly on the south, 
over against the Acropolis, at which point it is about 
fifty or sixty feet above the valley already mentioned. 
Of the site of the Areopagus there can be no doubt, 
both from the description of Pausanias, and from the 
narrative of Herodotus, who relates that it was a 
height over against the Acropolis, from which the 
Persians assailed the latter rock (Paus. i, 28, § 5; 
Herod. viii, 52). According to tradition, it was called 
the hill of Mars (Ares) because this god was brought 
to trial here before the assembled gods by Neptune 
(Poseidon) on account of his murdering Halirrho- 
thius, the son of the latter. The meetings were held 
on the south-eastern summit of the rock. There are 
still sixteen stone steps cut in the rock, leading up to 
the hill from the valley of the Agora below; and im- 
mediately above the steps is a bench of stones exca- 
vated in the rock, forming three sides of a quadrangle, 
and facing the south. Here the Areopagites sat as 
judges in the open air (dzraiPotoe 2éueaZovro, Pollux, 
viii, 118). On the eastern and western side is a raised 
Liock. These blocks are probably the two rude stones 
which Pausanias saw there, and which are described 
by Euripides as assigned, the one to the accuser, the 
other to the criminal, in the causes which were tried 
in the court (/ph. T. 961)—Smith. See AREOPAGITE. 

The Areopagus possesses peculiar interest to the 
Christian as the spot from which Paul delivered his 
memorable address to the men of Athens (Acts xvii, 
22-31). It has been supposed by some commentators 
that he was brought before the Council of Areopa- 
gus, but there is no trace in the narrative of any ju- 
dicial proceedings. Paul “disputed daily” in the 
“market” or Agora (xvii, 17), which was situated 


for life; but before their ad- 
mission, they were submit- 
ted, at the close of their an- 
nual magistracy, to a rigid 
scrutiny into their conduct in 
office and their private mor- 
‘als. Proof of criminal or un- 
becoming conduct was sufli- 
cient also afterward to expel 
them. Various accounts are 
given of the number to which 
the Areopagites were limited. 
If there was any fixed num- 
ber, admission to the council 
could not have been a neces- 
sary consequence of honora- 
ble discharge from the ar- 
chonship. But it is more 
probable that the accounts 
which limit the number are 
applicable only to the earlier 
period of its existence (see 
the anonymous argument to 
Demosthenes’ Oration against 
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south of the Areopagus, in the valley lying between 
this hill and those of the Acropolis, the Pnyx, and the 
Museum. Attracting more and more attention, ‘‘ cer- 
tain philosophers of the Epicureans and Stoics” brought 
him up from the valley, probably by the stone steps 
already mentioned, to the Areopagus above, that they 
might listen to him more conveniently. Here the 
philosophers probably took their seats on the stone 
benches usually occupied by the members of the 
council, while the multitude stood upon the steps 
and in the valley below. The dignified bearing of 
the apostle is worthy of high admiration, the more 
so from the associations of the spot (see Conybeare 
and Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, i, 346-379). 
Nor does his eloquent discourse appear to have been 
without good effect; for, though some mocked, and 
some procrastinated, yet others believed, among whom 
was a member of the council, ‘‘ Dionysius, the Areop- 
agite,” who has been represented as the first bishop 
of Athens, and is said to have written books on the 
“Celestial Hierarchy ;” but their authenticity is ques- 
tioned. The history in the Acts (xvii, 22) states that 
the speaker ‘stood im the midst of Mars’ Hill” (see 
Robinson’s Researches, i, 10-12). Having come up 
from the level parts of the city, where the markets 
(there were two, the old and the new) were, he would 
probably stand with his face toward the north, and 
would then have immediately behind him the long 
walls which ran down to the sea, affording protection 
against a foreign enemy. Near the sea, on one side, 
was the harbor of Pirzus, on the other that designa- 
ted Phalerum, with their crowded arsenals, their busy 
workmen, and their gallant ships. Not far off in the 
ocean lay the island of Salamis, ennobled forever in 
history as the spot near which Athenian valor chas- 
tised Asiatic pride, and achieved the liberty of Greece. 
The apostle had only to turn toward his right hand to 
catch a view of a small but celebrated hill rising with- 
in the city near that on which he stood, called the 
Pnyx, where, standing on a block of bare stone, De- 
mosthenes and other distinguished orators had ad- 
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dressed the assembled people of Athens, swaying that 
arrogant and fickle democracy, and thereby making 
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icinity of the Areopagus. 

A, The Acropolis; B, Ayeopagus; C, Museum; D, Hadrianopolis ; 
Temple of Jupiter Olympius; F, Theatre of Bacchus; G, Odeum of 
Regilla; H, Pnyx; I, Temple of Theseus; J, Gymnasium of Ptolemy ; 
K, Stoa of Hadrian; L, Gate of New Agora; M, Tower of Andronicus 
N, Arch of Hadrian; O, Street of Tripods; P, Monument of Philopap 
pus; Q, Temple of Fortune; R, Panathenaic Stadium; S, Tomb of Her- 
odes; T, Gate of Diochares; U, Gate of Acharne; V, Dipylum; W, 
Gate called Hippades; X, Lycabettus; Y, Piraic Gate: Z, Prytaneum}; 
a, Tombs; 6, To the Academia; c, Ceramicus Exterior; d, Mount An. 
chesmus ; e, Ancient Walls; f, Modern Walls; g, Road to Marathon; 
h, Road to the Mesogeea; i, Gate; &, Bridge; 7, Gardens; m, Itonian 
Gale; n, River llissus; 0, Callirrhoé ; p, Scale of half an English mile. 

Philip of Macedon tremble, or working good or ill for 

the entire civilized world. Immediately before him 

lay the crowded city, studded in every part with me- 
morials sacred to religion or patriotism, and exhibiting 
the highest achievements of art. On his left, some- 
what beyond the walls, was beheld the Academy, with 
its groves of plane and olive trees, its retired walks 
and cooling fountains, its altar to the Muses, its statues 
of the Graces, its Temple of Minerva, and its altars to 

Prometheus, to Love, and to Hercules, near which 

Plato had his country-seat, and in the midst of which 

he had taught, as well as his followers after him. But 

the most impressive spectacle lay on his right hand ; 
for there, on the small and precipitous hill named the 

Acropolis were clustered together monuments of the 

highest art, and memorials of the national religion, such 

as no other equal spot of ground has ever borne. The 
apostle’s eyes, in turning to the right, would fall on 
the north-west side of the eminence, which was here 

(and all round) covered and protected by a wall, parts 
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The Acropolis of Athens restored, as seen from the Areopagus. 
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of which were so ancient as to be of Cyclopean origin. 
The western side, which alone gave access to what 
from its original destination may be termed the fort, 
was, during the administration of Pericles, adorned 
with a splendid flight of steps, and the beautiful Pro- 
pylea, with its five entrances and two flanking tem- 
ples, constructed by Mnesicles of Pentelican marble, 
at a cost of 2012 talents. In the times of the Roman 
emperors there stood before the Propylaa equestrian 
statues of Augustus and Agrippa. On the southern 
wing of the Propylaa was a temple of Wingless Vic- 
tory; on the northern, a Pinacotheca, or picture gallery. 
On the highest part of the platform of the Acropolis, 
not more than 300 feet from the entrance-buildings 
just described, stood (and yet stands, though shatter- 
ed and mutilated) the Parthenon, justly celebrated 
throughout the world, erected of white Pentelican 
marble, under the direction of Callicrates, Ictinus, 
and Carpion, and adorned with the finest sculptures 
from the hand of Phidias. Northward frem the Par- 
thenon was the Erechtheum, a compound building, 
which contained the Temple of Minerva Polias, the 
proper Erechtheum (called also the Cecropium), and 
the Pandroseum, This sanctuary contained the holy 
olive-tree sacred to Minerva, the holy salt-spring, the 
ancient wooden image of Pallas, etc., and was the 
scene of the oldest and most venerated ceremonies and 
recollections of the Athenians. Between the Pro- 
pylea and the Erechtheum was placed the colossal 
bronze statue of Pallas Promachos, the work of Phid- 
ias, which towered so high above the other buildings 
that the plume of her helmet and the point of her 
spear were visible on the sea between Sunium and 
Athens. Moreover the Acropolis was occupied by so 
great a crowd of statues and monuments, that the ac- 
count, as found in Pausanias, excites the reader’s won- 
der, and makes it difficult for him to understand how 
so much could have been crowded into a space which 
extended from the south-east corner to the south-west 
only 1150 feet, while its greatest breadth did not ex- 
ceed 500 feet. On the hill itself where Paul had his 
station, was, at the eastern end, the temple of the 
Furies, and other national and commemorative edi- 
fices. The court-house of the council, which was also 
here, was, according to the simplicity of ancient cus- 
toms, built of clay. There was an altar consecrated 
by Orestes to Athene Areia. In the same place were 
seen two silver stones, on one of which stood the ac- 
cuser, on the other the accused. Near them stood two 
altars erected by Epimenides, one to Insult (“YPpewe, 
Cic. Contumeliv), the other to Shamelessness (‘Avar- 
delac, Cic. Impudentie). See AruEns. 

The court of Areopagus was one of the oldest and 
most honored, not only in Athens, but in the whole 
of Greece, and indeed in the ancient world. Through 
along succession of centuries it preserved its existence 
amid changes corresponding with those which the 
state underwent, till at least the age of the Caesars 
(Tacitus, Ann. li, 55). The ancients are full of eulo- 
gies on its value, equity, and beneficial influence; in 
consequence of which qualities it was held in so much 
respect that even foreign states sought its verdict in 
difficult cases. But after Greece had submitted to the 
yoke of Rome, it retained probably little of its ancient 
character beyond a certain dignity, which was itself 
cold and barren; and however successful it may in 
earlier times have been in conciliating for its determi- 
nations the approval of public opinion, the historian 
Tacitus (wt supra) mentions a case in which it was 
charged with an erroneous, if not a corrupt, decision. 
The origin of the court ascends back into the darkest 
mythical period. From the first its constitution was 
essentially aristocratic ; a character which to some ex- 
tent it retained even after the democratic reforms 
which Solon introduced into the Athenian Constitu- 
tion. By his appointment the nine archons became 
for the remainder of their lives Areopagites, provided 
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they had well discharged the duties of their archon- 
ship, were blameless in their personal conduct, and 
had undergone a satisfactory examination. Its pow- 
er and jurisdiction were still farther abridged by Per. 
icles through his instrument Fphialtes. Following 
the political tendencies of the state, the Areopagus be- 
came in process of time less and less aristocratical, 
and parted piecemeal with most of its important func- 
tions. First its political power was taken away, then 
its jurisdiction in cases of murder, and even its moral 
influence gradually departed.. During the sway of 
the Thirty Tyrants its power, or rather its political 
existence, was destroyed. On their overthrow it re- 
covered some consideration, and the oversight of the 
execution of the laws was restored to it by an express 
decree. Isocrates endeavored by his ’Apeorayirucde 
Adyog to revive its ancient influence. The precise 
time when it ceased to exist cannot be determined; 
but evidence is not wanting to show that in later pe- 
riods its members ceased to be uniformly character- 
ized by blameless morals. 

It is not easy to give a correct summary of its sev- 
eral functions, as the classic writers are not agreed in 
their statements, and the jurisdiction of the court va- 
ried, as has been seen, with times and circumstances. 
They have, however, been divided into six general 
classes (Real-Encyclopddie von Pauly, s. v.). 

(1.) Its judicial function embraced trials for murder 
and manslaughter (gévou Cikat, Ta govika), and was 
the oldest and most peculiar sphere of its activity. 
The indictment was brought by the second or king- 
archon (doywv aorstc), whose duties were for the 
most part of a religious nature. Then followed the 
oath of both parties, accompanied by solemn appeals 
to the gods. After this the accuser and the accused 
had the option of making a speech (the notion of the 
proceedings of the Areopagus being carried on in the 
darkness of the night rests on no sufficient foundation), 
which, however, they were obliged to keep free from 
all extraneous matter (€£w Tov mpayparoc), as well as 
from mere rhetorical ornaments. After the first speech, 
the accused was permitted to go into voluntary ban- 
ishment if he had no reason to expect a favorable is- 
sue. Theft, poisoning, wounding, incendiarism, and 
treason belonged also to this department of jurisdic- 
tion in the court of the Areopagus. 

(2.) Its political function consisted in the constant 
watch which it kept over the legal condition of the 
state, acting as overseer and guardian of the laws 
(érioKxoroc Kai dba’ Ty vopwr). 

(3.) Its police function also made it a protector and 
upholder of the institutions and laws. In this charac- 
ter the Areopagus had jurisdiction over novelties in 
religion, in worship, in customs, in every thing that 
departed from the traditionary and established usages 
and modes of thought (zarpiote vopipowc) which a re- 
gard to their ancestors endeared to the nation. This 
was an ancient and well-supported sphere of activity. 
The members of the court had a right to take oversight ° 
of festive meetings in private houses. In ancient 
times they fixed the number of the guests, and deter- 
mined the style of the entertainment. If a person 
had no obvious means of subsisting, or was known to 
live in idleness, he was liable to an action before the 
Areopagus; if condemned three times, he was punish- 
ed with dria, the loss of his civil rights. In later 
times the court possessed the right of giving permis- 
sion to teachers (philosophers and rhetoricians) to es- 
tablish themselves and pursue their profession in the 
city. 

(4.) Its strictly religious jurisdiction extended itself 
over the public creed, worship, and sacrifices, embra- 
cing generally every thing which could come under the 
denomination of ra tepé—sacred things. It was its 
special duty to see that the religion of the state was 
kept pure from all foreign elements. The accusation. 
of impiety (yeagr) aoeBeiac)—the vagueness of which 
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admitted almost any charge connected with religious 
innoyations—belonged in a special manner to this tri- 
bunal, though the charge was in some cases heard be- 
fore the court of the Heliasta. The freethinking poet 
Euripides stood in fear of, and was restrained by, the 
Areopagus (Euseb. Prep. Evang. vi, 14; Bayle, s. v. 
Eurip.). Its proceeding in such cases was sometimes 
rather of an admonitory than punitive character, 

(5.) Not less influential was its moral and educa- 
tional power. Isocrates speaks of the care which it 
took of good manners and good order (rij¢ edvkoopiac, 
etraziac).  Quintilian relates that the Areopagus 
condemned a boy for plucking out the eyes of a quail 
—a sentence which has been both misunderstood and 
misrepresented (Penny Cyclop. s. v.), but which its 
original narrator approved, assigning no insufficient 
reason, namely, that the act was the sign of a cruel 
disposition, likely in advanced life to lead to baneful 
actions (Quint. v, 9). The court exercised a salutary 
influence in general over the Athenian youth, their 
educators and their education. 

(6.) {ts financial position is not well understood ; 
most probably it varied more than any other part of 
its administration with the changes which the consti- 
tution of the city underwent. It may suffice to men- 
tion, on the authority of Plutarch (Themis. c, 10), that 
in the Persian war the Areopagus had the merit of 
completing the number of men required for the fleet 
by paying eight drachmz to each.—Kitto, 8. v. 

In the following works corroboration of the facts 
stated in this article, and further details, with discus- 
sions on doubtful points, may be found: Sigonius, De 
Rep. Ath. iii, 2, p. 1568; De Canaye, Recherches sur 
UAréopage, p. 273-816; Mém. del Acad. des Inscr. x; 
Schwab, Num quod Areop. in plebiscita aut confirmanda 
aut rejicienda jus exercuerit legitimum (Stutt. 1818) ; 
the treatises, De Areopago, of Hauer (Hafn. 1708), 
Meursius (Lugd. B. 1624, and in Gronov. Thes. v, 207), 
Schedius (Viteb. 1677, and in Iken. Thes. ii, 674 sq.), 
and Béckh (Berl. 1826); Forbiger, /andb. d. alt. 
Geogr. iii; Meier, Von der Blutgerichtsbarkett des Areo- 
pag.; Matthii, De Jud. Ath. in Misc. Philol. ; Krebs, 
De Ephetis; Potter, Gr. Antiq. bk. i, ch. xix; Smith's 
Dict. of Class. Ant. s. v. Areiopagus ; Grote’s Hist. of 
Greece (Am. ed.), iii, 73, 79, 122; iv, 141; v,, 852-366. 
See Mars’ Hixt. 

Areopolis. See Ar; AROER. 

A’res (‘Avéc), one of those whose ‘‘ sons” (to the 
number of 656) are said (1 Esdr. v, 10) to have returned 
from Babylon; evidently the Aran (q. v.) of the 
genuine texts (Ezra ii, 5; Neh. vii, 10). 

Ar’etas (Apérac; Arab. charresh, Pococke, Spec. 
Hist. Arab. p. 58, or, in another form, chaurish= 
win, graver, Pococke, i, 70, 76, 77, 89), the common 
name of several Arabian kings (see Diod. Sic. xiv, 70; 


comp. Wesseling; Michaelis, in Pott’s Syllog. iii, 62 | 


Sq.). 
1. The first of whom we have any notice was a 
contemporary of the Jewish high-priest Jason and of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, about B.C. 170 (2 Mace. vy, 8): 
“Tn the end, therefore, he (Jason) had an unhappy re- 
turn, being accused before Aretas, the king of the Ara- 
bians.” 

2. Josephus (Ant. ‘xiii, 13, 3) mentions an Aretas, 
king of the Arabians (surnamed Obedas, ’‘OBédac, Ant. 
xiii, 18, 5), contemporary with Alexander Janneus 
(died B.C. 79) and his sons. After defeating Antio- 
chus Dionysus, he reigned over Ceele-Syria, ‘‘ being 
called to the government by those that held Damas- 
cus (KdyOeic ele Tiy aoyiy bird TOY Ty AapacKdy 
zyéytwy) by reason of the hatred they bore to Ptole- 
my Menneus” (Ant. xiii, 15, 2). He took part with 
Hyrcanus, who had taken refuge with him (War, i, 
6, 2), in his contest (Ant. xiv, 1, 4) for the sovereign- 
ty with his brother Aristobulus (q. y.), and laid siege 
to Jerusalem (B.C. 65), but, on the approach of the Ro- 
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man general Scaurus, he retreated to Philadelphia 
(War, i, 6, 3). Hyrcanus and Aretas were pursued 
and defeated by Aristobulus at a place called Papyron, 
and lost above 6000 men (Ant. xiv, 2,3). After Pom- 
pey had reduced Syria to a Roman province, Aretas 
submitted to him again, B.C. 64 (see Dion Cass. 
xxxvii, 15; Appian, Jfithr. 166; Plut. Pomp. 39, 41). 
Three or four years after, Scaurus, to whom Pompey 
had committed the government of Coele-Syria, invaded 
Petrxa, but, finding it difficult to obtain provisions for 
his army, he consented to withdraw on the offer of 300 
talents from Aretas (Josephus, Ant. xiv, 5,1; War, 
i, 8,1). This expedition is commemorated on a coin. 
See Scaurus. ‘The successors of Scaurus in Syria 
also prosecuted the war with the Arabs (Appian, Syr. 
50).—Kitto, s. v. “ 


Probable Coin of Aretas II, with the (Greek) Inscription, ‘‘ Of 
King Aretas Philellenos” [Lover of the Greeks]—an epithet 
perhaps assumed by him on acquiring his dominion. 


3. Aretas, whose name was originally Aneas (Al- 
vetac), succeeded Obodas (Josephus, Ant. xvi. 9, 4). 
He was the father-in-law of Herod Antipas. The lat- 
ter made proposals of marriage to the wife of his half» 
brother Herod-Philip, Herodias, the daughter of Aris- 
tobulus, their brother, and the sister of Agrippa the 
Great. (On the apparent discrepancy between the 
Evangelists and Josephus, in reference to the name of 
the husband of Herodias, see Lardner’s Credibility, 
ete., ii, 5; Works, 1835, i, 408-416.) In consequence 
of this the daughter of Aretas returned to her father, 
and a war (which had been fomented by previous dis- 
putes about the limits of their respective countries, 
see Joseph. Ant. xvii, 10, 9) ensued between Aretas 
and Herod. The army of the latter was totally de- 
stroyed; and on his sending an account of his disaster 
to Rome the emperor immediately ordered Vitellius to 
bring Aretas prisoner alive, or, if dead, to send his 
head (Joseph. Ant. xviii, 5, 1). But while Vitellius 
was on his march to Petra, news arrived of the death 
of Tiberius (A.D. 87), upon which, after administer- 
ing the oath of allegiance to his troops, he dismissed 
them to winter-quarters and returned to Rome (Jo- 
seph. Ant. xviii, 5, 3). The Aretas into whose do- 
minions Zlius Gellius came in the time of Augustus 
(Strabo, xvi, 781) is probably the same. There is 


Supposed Coin of Aretas TIT, with a similar Legend to the 
foregoing. 
another coin extant inscribed @:A\é\Anvoe, i. e. lover 
of the Greeks (Eckhel, Doctr. Num. iii, 330), that may 
have belonged to this Aretas.—Kitto, s. vy. 

It has been supposed by many that it was at the 
above juncture that Aretas took possession of Damas- 
cus, and placed a governor in it (¢@vdapync) with a 
garrison, as stated by the Apostle Paul: ‘‘ In Damas- 
cus the governor under Aretas, the king, kept the 
city of the Damascenes with a garrison, desirous to 
apprehend me; and through a window in a basket 
was I let down by the wall, and escaped his hands” 
(2 Cor. xi, 32, compared with Acts ix, 24). In that 
case we are furnished with a chronological mark in 
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the apostle’s history. From Gal. i, 18, it appears 
that Paul went up to Jerusalem from Damascus three 
years after his conversion. See Paun. The Empe- 
ror Tiberius died March 16, A.D. 387; and, as the af- 
fairs of Arabia were settled in the second year of Ca- 
ligula, Damascus was then most probably reoccupied 
by the Romans. The city under Augustus and Tibe- 
rius was attached to the province of Syria; and we 
have Damascene coins of both these emperors, and 
again of Nero and his successors. But we have none 
of Caligula and Claudius, and the following circum- 
stances make it probable that the rulership of Damas- 
cus was changed after the death of Tiberius. By this 
occurrence at Rome a complete reversal took place in 
the situation of Antipas and his enemy. The former 
was ere long (A.D. 39) banished to Lyons, and his 
kingdom given to Agrippa, his foe (Ant. xviii, 7), 
who had been living in habits of intimacy with the 
new emperor (Ant. xviii, 6, 5). It would be natural 
that Aretas, who had been grossly injured by Antipas, 
should, by this change of affairs, be received into fa- 
vor; and the more so as Vitellius had an old grudge 
against Antipas (Ant. xviii, 4, 5). Now in the year 
388 Caligula made several changes in the East, granting 
Iturxa to Soemus, Lesser Armenia and parts of Ara- 
bia to Cotys, the territory of Cotys to Rhemetalces, 
and giving to Polemon, son of Polemon, his father’s goy- 
ernment. These facts, coupled with that of no Dam- 
ascene coins of Caligula or Claudius existing, make 
it probable that about this time Damascus, which be- 
longed to the predecessor of Aretas (Ant. xiii, 5, 2), 
was granted to him by Caligula. The other hypoth- 
eses, that the ethnarch was only visiting the city (as 
if he could then haye guarded the walls to prevent es- 
cape), that Aretas had seized Damascus on Vitellius 
giving up the expedition against him (as if a Roman 
governor of a province would allow one of its chief 
cities to be taken from him merely because he was in 
uncertainty about the policy of a new emperor), arc 
very improbable (Wieseler, Chron. des apostolischen 
Zeitalters, p. 174). If, then, Paul’s flight took place 
in A.D. 39, his conversion must have occurred in 
A.D. 36 (Neander’s History of the Planting of the 
Christian Church, i, 107; Lardner’s Credibility, etc., 
Supplement, ch. xi; Works, v, 497, ed. 1835; Schmidt 
in Keil’s Analekt. iii, 135 sq. ; Bertholdt, Hind. v, 2702 
sa.). But it is still more likely that the possession 
of Damascus by Aretas to which Paul alludes occur- 
red earlier, on the affront of his daughter by the es- 
pousal of Herodias (Luke iii, 19, 20; Mark vi, 16; 
Matt. xiv, 3), which stands in connection with the 
death of John the Baptist (q. v.); and in that case it 
affords neither date nor difficulty in the apostle’s his- 
tory (see Browne’s Ordo Seclorum, p. 113 n.; Cony- 
beare and Howson, i, 82; Smith’s Dict. of Class. Biog. 
8. V.).—Smith, s.v. See CoronoLocy. 

4. One or more other kings of Arabia by the same 
name are mentioned in history (Strabo, xvi, 781; Dio 
Cass, xxxvii, 15; comp. Assemani, B2bl. Orient. i, 367 ; 
ii, 331; III, i, 139; and a coin of one of them is ex- 
tant (Mionet, Desc. des medailles antiques, p. 284, 285 ; 
comp. Conybeare and Howson, St. Paul, i, 107); but 
it is not clear that the Aretas whom Josephus names 
as having a contest with Sylleus (Ant. xvii, 8, 2; 
War, i, 29, 3) was different from the preceding, and 
the succeeding kings of that name are unimportant in 
any Scriptural relation (see Anger, De tempor. ratione, 
p. 173; Heyne, De Areta Arabum rege, Viteb. 1775; 


Third Coin of Aretas (I, IN, or later, p 
the same Inscription. 
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Heinold, De ethnarcha Judworum Paulo obsidianie, Jen. 
1757). 

Aretas, or Arethas, a bishop of Cesarea, in 
Cappadocia, is supposed to have lived in the second 
half of the sixth century. He wrote a Commentary on 
the Revelation (Suddoy1) tEnynoéwrv), giving a collec- 
tion of the opinions of different authors. See ANDREW 
(Bishop of Cesarea). 

Aretius, Brenepict, a celebrated theologian and 
botanist ; professor of logic at Marburg, 1548; ap- 
pointed professor of languages at Berne, in Switzer- 
land, 1563, and professor of theology the same year; 
in which office he remained until his death in 1574, 
leaving many works, among them—1. HLxamen Theo- 
logicum, or Loci Communes (Geneva, 1759 and 1617), a 
voluminous work, much sought after at the time :—2. 
Commentarii Breves in Pentateuchum (Berne, 1602) :— 
8. Lectiones vit de Cana Domini (Geneva, 1589) :—4. 
Also Commentaries on the Four Gospels, on the Acts, 
on all the Epistles of St. Paul, on the Apocalypse. In 
1580 appeared a Commentary on the whole New Tes- 
tament, in 11 vols. 8vo.—Adam, Vite Theol. Germ. ; 
Landon, “ecl. Dict. i, 512. 

Are’iis, a king of the Lacedemonians, whose let- 
ter to the high-priest Onias is given in 1 Mace. xii, 20 
sq. He is so called in the A. V. in ver. 20 and in the 
margin of ver. 7; but Oniares in ver. 19, and so in the 
Greek text Ordone (v. r. ’Omdpic, Overcaeyc) in ver. 
20, and Darius (Aapsioc) in ver. 7: there can be little 
doubt, however, that these are corruptions of ’Apede. 
In Josephus (Ant. xii, 4, 10) the name is written 
(Apéioc) as in the Vulgate Arius. There were two 
Spartan kings ofthe name of Areus, of whom the first 
reigned B.C. 309-265, and the second, the grandson 
of the former, died when a child of eight years old in 
B.C. 257. There were three high-priests of the name 
of Onias, of whom the first held the office B.C. 323- 
800. This is the one who must have written the let- 
ter to Areus I, probably in some interval between 309 
and 300 (Grimm, Zu Mace. p.185). See OntAs. This 
Areus was foremost in the league of the Greek states 
against Antigonus Gonatus (B.C. 280), and when Pyr- 
rhus attacked Sparta (B.C. 272) he repelled him by an 
alliance with the Argives. He fell in battle against 
the Macedonians at Corinth (Smith’s Dict. of Class. 
Biog. 8. V.).—Smith, s. v. 

Argenteus, Codex (silver manuscript), a MS. 
of part of the N. T., so called from the silver letters in 
which it is written. This codex is preserved in the 
University of Upsal, and is a copy from the Gothic 
version of Ulphilas, which was made in the fourth 
century. It is of a quarto size, is written on vellum, 
the leaves of which are stained with a violet color; 
and on this ground the letters, which are all uncial, or 
capitals, are painted in silver, except the initial let- 
ters, which are in gold, of course now much faded. It 
contains fragments of the four gospels (in the Latin 
order, Matth., John, Luke, Mark) on 188 (out of about 
320) leaves, so regularly written that some have imag- 
ined they! were impressed with a stamp. This MS, 
was first discovered by Ant. Morillon in 1597, in the 
library of the Benedictine abbey of Werden, in West- 
phalia, but by some means it was deposited in Prague, 
and was taken to Stockholm by the Swedes on the 
capture of the former place in 1648. Queen Christina 
appears to have given it to her librarian Vossius prior 
to 1655, and while in his hands a transcript of it was 
made by one Derrer.. Through the agency of Puffen- 
dorf, it was purchased by Count de la Gardie for the 
Swedish library, where it still remains. Vossius had 
previously placed the MS. in his uncle Junius’s hands 
for publication; and in 1665 the text of the Gothic 
gospels, so far as contained in this codex, was edited 
at Dort under his care, accompanied by the Anglo- 
Saxon yersion, edited by Thos. Marshall. This edi- - 
tion was in Gothic characters cut for the purpose, and 
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for it Junius employed the transcript made by Derrer. 
—Tregelles, in Horne’s Introd. iv, 301. See Gorurc 
VERSIONS. 

Argentine Confederation, a confederation of 
states in South America, consisting in 1865, when 
Buenos Ayres, which had seceded in 1854, had been 
reunited with it, of 14 provinces, with a population of 
about 1,171,800. It constituted itself an independent 
state in 1816. The population, partly Europeans, part- 
ly Africans, partly Indians, partly of mixed descent, 
belong mostly to the Roman Catholic Church. The 
inhabitants of the country district (Pamperos) surpass 
in rudeness all other tribes of South America, and 
show very little interest in religion. The Roman 
Catholic Church has five bishoprics, Buenos Ayres, 
Cordova, Salta, Sarana, and Cuyo, all of which are 
suffragans of the archbishop of Charcas, in Bolivia. 
In 1825 religious toleration was granted to all denom- 
inations, and in 1834 mixed marriages were allowed, 
provided that the parents agreed to bring up all the 
children in the Roman Catholic Church. The tithes 
were placed under the administration of the govern- 
ment, which uses one part of them for school and other 
objects of common interest. The convents were sup- 
pressed, except one convent of Franciscans and two 
convents of nuns, and their property confiscated. 
Later, the Dominicans were again allowed to settle, 


and the Franciscans to receive new members from | 


Spain. The Jesuits established themselves at Buenos 
Ayres in 1841. In 1858 there were disturbances at 
Buenos Ayres in consequence of the bishop prohibit- 
ing ecclesiastical rites at the burial of free-masons. 
Protestant missionaries came to the Argentine Con- 
federation from the United States in 1835, and many 
copies of the Scriptures were disseminated. <A treaty 
with the United States in 1852 guaranteed freedom of 
Protestant worship and burial. The Methodist mis- 
sion in Buenos Ayres, commenced in 1836, is in a 
flourishing condition. The church and congregation 
support the pastor and pay the current expenses of the 
church and parsonage. According to the report of 
the Rey. William Goodfellow, superintendent of the 
Methodist missions in South America, there were, in 
1864, appointments at Tatay, Lobos, Guardia del Mon- 
te, Canuelas, and Tuyu, all in the province of Buenos 
Ayres. At Azul, in the same province, about seventy 
leagues from the city of Buenos Ayres, where there is 
a fine region, rapidly filling up with good Protestant 
settlers, a separate charge has been arranged, holding 
a quarterly conference. In the province of Santa Fé, 
Rosario, the second city of the confederation, with an 


aggregate population of 12,000 or more, has a rapidly | 
_hardt (p. 111-119), Seetzen, and Porter (specially ii, 


increasing Protestant population, and already possesses 


a Protestant cemetery, which was consecrated in 1864. | 


At Esperanza, also in the province of Santa I’é, there 
were at that date about 600 Protestants, who were so 
located as to constitute an important point in reference 
to further extensions. San Carlos, in the same proy- 


ince, had a Protestant population of 300 Germans and | 


French, whose number bade fair to increase rapidly by 
immigration. Another settlement of European Prot- 
estants was at San José, near Parana, in the province 
of Entre Rios. It was expected that the bulk of 
these Protestant colonists would unite with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. In 1864 the church counted 
88 members and 35 probationers, and a flourishing 
Sunday-school, with 155 scholars and 20 officers. 
the Miss. Soc. of the M. I. Church (N. Y.1865). See 
AMERICA. 

Argentré, Caries Du PriEssts pb’, bishop of 
Tulle, was born in the Castle du Plessis, near Vitré, 
May 16, 1673, and died Oct. 27,1740. In 1699 he was 
appointed by Louis XIV to the abbey of St. Crvix de 
Guingamp, and in 1700 he became a doctor of the Sor- 
bonne. In 1705 he attended the General Assembly 
of the clergy of France as a deputy of the second or- 


See | 
Wiggers, Kirchliche Statistik; 46th Annual Report of 
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der from the province of Tours. In 1707 he was ap- 
pointed by the bishop of Tréguier vicar general; in 
1709, almoner of the king; and in 1723, bishop of 
Tulle. In 1723 he also attended the General Assem- 
bly of the clergy of France as a deputy of the first or- 
der from the province of Bourges. He wrote numer- 
ous theological and philosophical works, among which 
are L’ Analyse de la Foi (against Jurieu, Lyons, 1698, 
2 vols. 12mo); Lexicon Philosophicum (Hague, 1706, 
4to).—Hoefer, Biographie Generale, iii, 130. 


Ar’gob (Heb. Argob’, 4398, for 355, with & 
prosthetic, stone-heap), the name of a place and also 
of a man. 

1. (Sept. "Apyw3, but in Kings ’Eoya/3). A district 
in Bashan beyond the lake Gennesareth, containing 
60 cities (HAvoru-J arr), originally ruled over by Og 
(Deut. iv, 4, 13), and eventually formed into a pur- 
veyorship by Solomon (1 Kings iv, 13). The name 
may probably be traced in the Ragab (A>) of the 
Mishna (Menachoth, viii, 3), the Rigobah (AN35477) 
of the Samaritan version (see Winer’s Diss. de vers. 
Samar. indole, p. 55), the Ragaba (Payapa) of Jose- 
phus (Ant. xiii, 15, 5), and the Arga or Erguba ( Eo- 
yap) placed by Jerome and Eusebius (Onomast. s. v. 
Argob) 15 Roman miles west of Gerasa (see Reland, 
Palest. p. 959). Josephus elsewhere (Ant. viii, 2, 3) 
seems to locate it in Trachonitis (q. v.), i. e. Gaulon- 
itis, where Burckhardt is disposed to find it in L- 
Husn, a remarkable ruined site (Syria, p. 279), but 
Mr. Banks (Quar. Rev. xxvi, 389) has assigned this to 
Gamala (comp. Jour. Sac. Lit. Jan. 1852, p. 364). Dr. 
Robinson identifies it with the modern village with 
ruins called Raji, a few miles north-east of the junc- 
tion of the Jabbok with the Jordan (Kesearches, iii, 
Append. p. 166); and Dr. Thomson very properly re- 
marks that it probably denotes rather the whole adja- 
cent region, for the hill on which Um-Keis (somewhat 
to the north) stands is called Arkub by the Bedouins 
(Land and Book, ii, 54).—Kitto, s. v. 

From this special or original locality, however, the 
term Argob seems to have been extended in its appli- 


| cation to designate a large tract to the north-east; for 


we find it identified (as by Josephus above) with Tra- 
CHONITIS (i. e. the rough country) in the Targums 
(Onkelos and Jonathan N34252D, Jerusalem N23>OX). 
Later we trace it in the Arabic version of Saadiah as 
Mujeb (with the same meaning); and it is now appar- 
ently identified with the Lejah, a very remarkable dis- 
trict south of Damascus, and east of the Sea of Gali- 
lee, which has been visited and described by Burck- 


240-245). This extraordinary region—about 22 miles 
from north to south, by 14 from west to east, and of a 
regular, almost oval shape—has been described as an 
ocean of basaltic rocks and boulders, tossed about in 
the wildest confusion, and intermingled with fissures 
and crevices in every direction. ‘It is,” says Mr. 
Porter, “wholly composed of black basalt, which ap- 
pears to have issued from innumerable pores in the 
earth in a liquid. state, and to have flowed out on ey- 
ery side. Before cooling, its surface was violently agi- 
tated, and it was afterward shattered and rent by in- 
ternal convulsions. The cup-like cavities from which 
the liquid mass was extruded are still seen, and like- 
wise the wavy surface a thick liquid assumes which 
cools while flowing. The rock is filled with little pits 
and air-bubbles; it is as hard as flint, and emits a 
sharp metallic sound when struck”’ (p. 241). ‘Strange 
as it may seem, this ungainly and forbidding region 
is thickly studded with deserted cities and villages, in 
all of which the dwellings are solidly built, and of re- 
mote antiquity” (p. 238). The number of these towns . 
visited by one traveller lately returned is 50, and there 
were many others to which he did not go. A Roman 
road runs through the district from south to north, 
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probably between Bosra and Damascus. On the edge 
of the Lejah are situated, among others, the towns 
known in Biblical history as Kenath and Edrei. In 
the absence of more conclusive evidence on the point, 
a strong presumption in favor of the identification of 
the Lejah with Argob arises from the peculiar Hebrew 
word constantly attached to Argob, and in this defi- 
nite sense apparently to Argob only. This word is 
Sam (Che‘bel), literally ‘‘a rope” (cyoimopa, TEI PlE- 
tpov, funiculus), and it designates with striking accu- 
racy the remarkably defined boundary-line of the dis- 
trict of the Lejuh, which is spoken of repeatedly by its 
latest explorer as ‘ta rocky shore ;’’ ‘‘sweeping round 
in a circle clearly defined as a rocky shore-line ;” ‘‘re- 
sembling a Cyclopean wall in ruins” (Porter, ii, 19, 
219, 239, ete.). The extraordinary features of this re- 
gion are rendered still more remarkable by the con- 
trast which it presents with the surrounding plain of 
the Hauran, a high plateau of waving downs of the 
richest agricultural soil stretching from the Sea of Gal- 
ilee to the Lejah, and beyond that to the desert, almost 
literally ‘without a stone ;” and it is not to be won- 
dered at—if the identification proposed above be cor- 
rect—that this contrast shouid have struck the Israel- 
ites, and that their language, so scrupulous of minute 
topographical distinctions, should have perpetuated in 
the words Mishor and Chebel (which see severally) at 
once the leyel downs of Bashan (q. y.), the stony lab- 
yrinth which so suddenly intrudes itself on the soil 
(Argob), and the definite fence or boundary which in- 
closes it.—Smith,s. y. See Hauran, 

2. (Sept. "Apyéj3.) A subaltern or ally of Pekahiah 
(B.C. 757), as appears from 2 Kings xv, 25, where we 
read that Pekah conspired against Pekahiah, king of 
Israel, ‘and smote him in Samaria, in the palace of 
the king’s house, with Argob and Arieh.” In giving 
this version, some think our translators have mistaken 
the sense of the original, which they therefore render 
‘«smote him in the harem of the palace of the king of 
Argob and Arich,” as if these were the names of two 
cities in Samaria. Others, however, maintain, with 
good reason, that the particle “MX is properly trans- 
lated with, i. e. these two officers were assassinated at 
the same time; so the Sept. (werd). It will hardly 
bear the other construction: the word strictly denotes 
near (Vulg. juxta), but that would yield no tolerable 
sense to the whole passage (see Keil, Comment. in loc.). 
According to some, Argob was an accomplice of Pekah 
in the murder of Pekahiah. But Sebastian Schmid 
explained that both Argob and Arieh were two princes 


of Pekahiah whose influence Pekah feared, and whom | 


he therefore slew with the king. Rashi understands 
by Argob the royal palace, near which was the castle 
in which the murder tock place. In like manner, 
Arieh, named in the same connection (‘‘the lion,” so 
called probably from his daring as a warrior), was ei- 
ther one of the accomplices of Pekah in his conspira- 
cy against Pekahiah, or, as Schmid understands, one 
of the princes of Pekahiah, who was put to death with 
him. Rashi explains the latter name literally of a 
golden lion which stood in the castle. See Pekan. 


Argyle (Ergadia), an episcopal see in Scotland; 
the diocese contains the counties or districts of Argyle, 
Lorn, Kintire, and Lochaber, with some of the West- 
ern Isles, as Lismore, where the see is. The present 
title of the see is ‘‘ Argyle and the Western Isles,”’ 
and the incumbent in 1865 was Alexander Ewing, 
D.D., consecrated in 1847, 


Ari. See Lion. 


Arialdus, deacon and martyr of the church of Mi- 
lan in the 11th century. The Roman Church in the 
north of Italy was then very corrupt; a wide-spread 
licentiousness, originating from the unnatural institu- 
tion of priestly celibacy, prevailed. Great numbers 
of the clergy kept concubines openly. Some ear- 
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nest men, shocked by this flagrant evil, vainly im. 
agined the strict enforcement of celibacy the only ef- 
fectual cure. Chief among these reformers stood Ari- 
aldus, whose life was one continued scene of violent 
controyersy. Although successively sanctioned by 
Popes Stephen X, Nicholas II, and Alexander IJ, he 
found little sympathy among his brethren, and used 
to complain that he could only get laymen to assist 
him in his agitation. Having at length succeeded 
in obtaining a papal bull of excommunication against 
the archbishop of Milan, a fierce tumult ensued in the 
city, whose inhabitants declared against Arialdus and 
his coadjutors. Arialdus now fled to the country ; but 
his hiding-place being betrayed, he was conveyed cap- 
tive to a desert isle in Lake Maggiore, where he was 
murdered by the emissaries of the archbishep, and his 
remains thrown into the lake, June 28, 1066. He was 
afterward canonized by Pope Alexander II.—Acta 
Sanctorum, June 28; Chambers, Lncyclopedia, s. v. 

Arianism, a heresy with regard to the persen of 
Christ which spread widely in the church from the 
fourth to the seventh centuries. It took its name from 
Arius, a presbyter of Alexandria, said to have been a 
Libyan, and a man of subtle, but not profound mind. 
The most probable account is that he was educated in 
the school of Lucian the martyr at Antioch; and the 
doctrinal position of Lucian (scientifically nearer to the 
subsequent doctrine of Arius than of Athanasius) helps 
to explain not only how Arius’s view arose, but also how 
it happened to be so widely received (comp. Dorner, 
Person of Christ, diy. i, vol. ii, p. 490; Socrates, Hist. 
Eccl. ii, 10; Sozomen, Z/ist. Eccl. iii, 5). He is said to 
have favored Meletius (q. v.), who was deposed A.D. 
306; but it appears that Peter, bishop of Alexandria, 
the great enemy of Meletius, ordained Arius deacon 
(Sozom. Hist. Eccl. i, 15) about A.D, 311, but soon, on 
account of his turbulent disposition, ejected him. When 
Peter was dead, Arius feigned penitence ; and being 
pardoned by Achillas, who succeeded Peter, he was by 
him raised to the priesthood, and intrusted with the 
church of Baucalis, in Alexandria (Epiphan. //eres. 
68,4). It is said that on the death of Achillas, A.D. 
313, Arius was greatly mortified because Alexander 
was preferred before him, and made bishop, and that 
he consequently sought every eccasion of exciting tu- 
mults against Alexander; but this story rests simply 
on a remark of Theoderet (/ist. Lecles. i, 2) that Arius 
was envious of Alexander. 

I. Ancient Arianism.—1. First Period: to the Council 
of Nice.—The eloquence of Arius gained him popu- ~ 
larity ; and he soon began to teach a doctrine con- 
cerning the person of Christ inconsistent with His di- 
vinity. When Alexander had one day been address- 
ing his clergy, and insisting that the Son is co-eternal, 
co-essential, and co-equal with the Father (opdryroy 
Tov Iarodc, kat Tv abriy oboiay Exev, Theod. i, 11), 
Arius opposed him, accused him of Sabellianism, and 
asserted that there was a time when the Son was not . 
(jv ore ob av 6 duc), since the Father who begot 
must be before the Son who was begotten, and the lat- 
ter, therefore, could not be eternal (Socrat. Hist. Eccl. 
i,5). Suchis the account, by the early writers, of the 
origin of the controversy. But if it had not begun in 
this way, it must soon have began in some other. The 
points in question had not arrived at scientific pre- 
cision in the mind of the church; and it was only dur- 
ing the Arian controversy, and by means of the ear- 
nest struggles invoked by it, carried on through many 
years, causing the convocation of many synods, and 
employing some of the most acute and profound intel- 
lects the church has ever seen, that a definite and per- 
manent form of truth was arrived at (Dorner, Person 
of Christ, div. i, vol. ii, p. 227). See ATHANASIUS. At 
length, Alexander called a council of his clergy, which 
was attended by nearly one hundred Egyptian and 
Libyan bishops, by whom Arius was deposed and ex- 
communicated (Sozom. Hest, Hecl. i, 15). This deci- 
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sion was conveyed to all the foreign bishops by cir- 
culars sent by Alexander himself (A.D. 321). Arius 
retired to Palestine, where by his eloquence and tal- 
ents he soon gained a number of converts. Eusebius, 
bishop of Nicomedia, who had also studied under Lu- 
cian, and doubtless held his opinions, naturally in- 
clined to favor Arius, who addressed to Eusebius a 
letter, still extant (Epiphanius, He@res. 69, 6, and in 
Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. i, 5), from which we derive our 
knowledge of the first stage of Arian opinion. It runs 
thus: ‘‘ We cannot assent to these expressions, ‘always 
Father, always Son;’ ‘at the same time Father and 
Son ;’ that ‘the Son always co-exists with the Father ;’ 
that ‘the Father has no pre-existence before the Son, 
no, not so much as in thought or a moment.’ But this 
we think and teach, that the Son is not unbegotten, 
nor a part of the unbegotten by any means. Nor is 
he made out of any pre-existent thing; but, by the will 
and pleasure of the Father, he existed before time and 
ages, the only begotten God, unchangeable ; and that 
before He was begotten, or made, or designed, or found- 
ed, he was not. But we are persecuted because we say 
that the Son has a beginning, and that God has no 
beginning. For this we are persecuted; and because 
we say the Son is out of nothing. Which we there- 
fore say, because he is not a part of God, or made 
out of any pre-existent thing’ (dudocoper, Ore 6 vidc 
OvK EoTLY AyeVvYNTOC, OVE péEpoe ayevYNToU KaT ovdévAa 
TpOTOV, ove gs drroKeptivou Tivog* GXN Ort Sehpa- 
Te Kat Boudry wréatn mpd yodvwy Kal mp0 atwover 
mone Sede, MovoyEV nc, adhotwroe, Kal mpiv yev- 
yn), Tot kro), uy) boucO7, 7) Fepehiny, ovK yy 
ayevyntoc yao ovK yy: SuoedpeOee { Ore ez pen, coxyy 
Eyer 0 uidc, 0 O& Sede dvapydc tote... . Kal OTe Elwa- 
pev, Ore 2& ovx bvrwy tariv* obTw Oé dmapey KaQ6rt 
ovdE pép0g Seod obdE 2€ broKeypivou tse). Voigt 
(in his Lehre des Athanasius von Alerandrien) gives this 
letter, with critical emendations, which elucidate the 
development of the opinions of Arius (see transl. from 
Voigt, by Dr. Schaefter, in Bibliotheca Sacra, xxi, 1- 
38). The second direct source of our knowledge of the 
opinions of Arius is a letter addressed by him to Alex- 
ander (preserved in Epiphanius Heres. 69, 7, and in 
Athanasius, De Synod. 16), in which he states his po- 
sitions plausibly and cautiously, and claims that they 
are the traditional opinions of the church. ‘* We be- 
lieve that there are three Persons, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. God, the cause of all things, is 
alone without beginning. The Son, begotten of the 
Father before time, made before the ages were founded, 
was not before he was begotten. Nor is he eternal, or 
co-eternal, or begotten at the same time with the Fa- 
ther.” In these two letters Arius teaches that the 
Father alone is God, and that the Son is his creature. 
He still regards the Son, however, ‘‘as occupying a 
unique position among creatures; as unalterable and 
unchangeable; and as bearing a distinctive and pe- 
culiar likeness to the Father’ (Dorner, 1. c. p. 236). 
He terms the Son ‘‘a perfect creature of God, but not 
as one of the creatures; an offspring, but not as one 
of those who are generated” (Ep. ad Aler.). Alexan- 
der now wrote a letter to Alexander of Constantinople 
(Theod. i, 4), in which he charges Arius with teach- 
ing not only that the Son is less than the Father, but 
also that he is ‘‘liable to change,” notwithstanding 
that Arius, in the epistles cited above, speaks of the 
Son as ‘‘ unalterable and unchangeable” (avadXolwroe, 
drpsrroc). But Arius abandoned these terms, and set 
forth the changeableness of the Son without reserva- 
tion in his Thalia (OaXeta), the latest of his writings 
known to us (written during his stay at Nicomedia). 
It is partly in prose and partly in verse, and obviously 
addressed to the popular ear. What we have extant 
of it is preserved in Athanasius (cont. Arianos, i, 5-9 ; 
De Synod. 15; see citations from all the remains of 
Arius in Gieseler, Ch. History, i, § 79). 

A council was called in Bithynia (A.D. 323) by Eu- 
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sebius of Nicomedia, and other favorers of Arius, by 
which an epistle was written to “all bishops,” ex- 
horting them to hold fellowship with Arius (Sozomen, 
i, 15). Another council was now held at Alexandria 
(823 ?), from which Alexander sent forth an encyclical 
letter against Arius, and also sharply censured Eusebi- 
us of Nicomedia, and other Eastern bishops, as support- 
ers of grave heresy (preserved in Socrates, Hist. Heel. 
i, 6). We now hear, for the first time, the name of Eu- 
sebius of Cesarea in connection with the controversy. 
He did not accept the Arian formula (jy wére bre ovKe 
7”); but, as he had been educated in Origen’s denial of 
the eternal Sonship of Christ, he was just in the position 
to suggest a compromise between the opposing parties. 
He wrote letters in this spirit (excusing Arius) to 
Alexander; but the question at issue was a funda- 
mental one, ready for its final decision, and the day of 
compromise was past and gone (Sozomen, Mist. Eccl. 

15; Epiphanius, Heres. 69, 4; see Eusrsius of C.- 
SAREA). The controversy had now spread like a 
flame throughout the Eastern empire, and at last Con- 
stantine found it absolutely necessary to bring it to a 
point. At first he sought to reconcile Alexander and 
Arius by a letter in which he urged them to drop dis- 
cussion on unessential points, and to agree together 
for the harmony of the church. This letter was con- 
veyed by his court bishop, Hosius; but he met with 
no success, and an uproar arose in Alexandria, in 
which the effigy of the emperor himself was insulted. 
As all the provincial synods had only helped to fan 
the flame of strife, Constantine determined to call a 
general council of bishops, and accordingly the first 
ecumenical council was held at Nice, A.D. 325, con- 
sisting of 318 bishops, most of whom were from the 
East. (See Nice, Councit oF.) 

The gist of the question to be settled by the Coun- 
cil of Nice lay in the summary argument of Arius: 
‘“‘The Father is a Father; the Son is a Son; there- 
fore the Father must have existed before the Son; 
therefore once the Son was not; therefore he was 
made, like all creatures, of a substance that had not 
previously existed.” This was the substance of the 
doctrine of Arius. His intellect, logical, but not pro- 
found or intuitive, could not embrace the lofty doc- 
trine of an eternal, unbeginning generation of the Son. 
In a truly rationalistic way, he thought that he could 
argue from the nature of human generation to divine ; 
not seeing that his argument, while insisting on the 
truth of the Sonship of Christ, ended by alienating 
Him wholly from the essence of the Father. ‘‘ The 
Arian Christ was confessedly lacking in a divine na- 
ture, in every sense of the term. Though the Son of 
God was united with human nature in the birth of 
Jesus, yet that Son of God has a cricua. He indeed 
existed long before that birth, but not from eternity. 
The only element, consequently, in the Arian con- 
struction of Christ’s person that was preserved intact 
and pure was the humanity” (Shedd, History of Doc- 
trines, i, 393). Of the debates upon these great ques- 
tions in the Council of Nice no full account is extant. 
Athanasius, who was then a deacon under Alexander, 
bore a prominent part in the council, and contributed 
largely to its decisions, in defence of which the re- 
mainder of his life was chiefly occupied. See ArHa- 
nAsius. For an account of the proceedings, as far as 
known, see Kaye, Council of Nicea (Lond. 1853). 
Eus sebius of Cresarea was also a chief actor in the 
council, and sought, in harmony with his character 
and habits, to act as mediator. He proposed, finally, 
a creed which he declared he had ‘received from the 
bishops who had preceded him and from the Scriptures” 
(Socrates, Eccl. Hist. i, 8), which received the imme- 
diate approbation of Constantine. It did not, how- 
ever, contain the word Opoovatoc, which was insisted 
upon by the orthodox, (It is given in parallel col- 
umns with the Nicene Creed in Christian Remem- 
brancer, January, 1854, p, 138.) The Creed, as finally 
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adopted, condemned the heresy of Arius, and fixed the 
doctrine of the person of Christ as it has been held in 
the church to this day, declaring the Son to be ‘‘be- 
gotten of the Father before all worlds, God of God, 
Light of Light, very God of very God, begotten, not 
made, of one substance with the Father, by whom all 
things were made”’ (see Socrates, Hccl. Hist. i, 8; and 
article Cresp, Nicenr). According to Sozomen (i, 
20), all the bishops but fifteen, according to Socrates 
(i, 8), all but five, signed the Creed. These five were 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, Theognis of Nice, Maris of 
Chalcedon, Thomas of Marmarica, and Secundus of 
Ptolemais; and of these only the two last held cut 
against the threat of banishment made by the emperor. 
Arius was excommunicated and banished, and his 
books ordered by the emperor to be burnt. 

2. From the Council of Nice to the Council of Milan. 
—Soon after the close of the Council of Nice, Eusebius 


of Nicomedia and Theognis of Nice, being found to | 


continue their countenance of the Arian cause by re- 
fusing to carry out its anathemas, were deposed, were 
both subjected to the same penalty of exile by the em- 
peror, and had successors appointed to their sees. By 
imposing upon the credulity of Constantine, they were 
in three years restored, and gained considerable in- 
fluence at court (Sozom. ii, 16, 27). The indulgent 
emperor, on the statement being made to him (by a 
presbyter of the household of his sister Constantia, 
who herself favored Arianism, and on her death-bed 
recommended this presbyter to Constantine) that Ari- 
us had been misrepresented, and differed in nothing 
that was important from the Nicene fathers, had him 
recalled from banishment, and required him to present 
in writing a confession of his faith (Socrates, Hist. Ke- 
cles.i, 25). He did this in such terms as, though they 
admitted a latent reservation, yet appeared entirely 
orthodox, and therefore not only satisfied the emperor, 
but offended some of his own friends, who from that 
time separated from him (see the Creed in Socrates, i, 
26). Athanasius, now bishop of Alexandria, was not 
so easily imposed upon, but was resolute in refusing 
Arius admission to the communion, since the Nicene 
Council had openly condemned him, until a similar 
synod should receive his submission and restore him. 
The Synod of Tyre, convened A.D. 355 by the em- 
peror, tried Athanasius on trumped-up charges of im- 
morality, and he was banished. The emperor then 
sent for Arius to Constantinople, and, after receiving 
his signature to the Nicene Creed, insisted on his be- 
ing received to communion by Alexander, the bishop 
of that city. On the day before this reception was to 
have taken place Arius died suddenly (A.D. 336) (Soc- 
rates, i, 26-38). 

Constantine died A.D. 337, and the empire fell to 
his three sons, Constantine II in Gaul; Constantius in 
the East; Constans in Italy and Gaul. The latter 
was a friend and protector of Athanasius. The relig- 
ious question was now greatly mixed up with politics. 
On the death of the younger Constantine, the emperor 
of the East, Constantius (340), took the Arians formal- 
ly under his protection (Sozom. iii, 18). Eusebius ob- 
tained great influence with Constantius, and became 
bishop of Constantinople A.D. 339, and secured per- 
mission for the Arians to celebrate public worship at 
Alexandria and other places of the Eastern empire. 
Nevertheless, a council was held at Antioch, A.D. 
341, in which the Eastern bishops declared that they 
could not be followers of Arius, because ‘‘how could 
we, being bishops, be followers of a presbyter?”? In 
this synod four creeds were approved, in which an 
endeavor was made to steer a middle course between 
the Nicwan /Tomoousios and the definitions of Arius, 
which two points were considered to be the two ex- 
tremes of divergence from the standard of ecclesiasti- 
cal orthodoxy in the East. These four Antiochene 
creeds are extant in Athanasius, De Synodis, § 22-25 
(see Gieseler, Ch. History, i, § 80). As this middle 
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course originated with Eusebius of Nicomedia, its ad- 
herents were called Eusebians. The Council of Anti- 
och deposed Athanasius, who went to Rome, and was 
fully recognized as orthodox by the Synod of Rome, 
A.D. 342. Another Arian council met at Antioch, 
A.D. 845, and drew up what was called the long Crecd 
(naxodorvyoc, to be found in Socrates, Hist. Lecl. ii, 
18), leaving out the homoousion, which they sent to the 
council of Western bishops summoned by Constans at 
Milan (A.D. 846). The Milan council not only rejected 
this creed, but required the deysuties who brought it to 
sign a condemnation of Arianism. Of course they left 
the council in wrath, The emperors Constantius and 
Constans endeavored to reconcile the combatants for 
Oriental and Occidental orthodoxy by calling a general 
council of both East and West at Sardica, in [lyricum, 
A.D. 347 (according to Mansi A.D. 344, putting back 
also the preceding dates); but the Eusebians refused 
to remain in the council unless Athanasius and other 
heterodox bishops were excluded. Failing in this, 
they retired to the neighboring city of Philippopolis, 
leaving their opponents alone at Sardica. Eusebian- 
ism was, under Constantius, as victorious in the East 
as the Nicene Creed was, under Constans, in the West. 
The Eusebians procured the deposition of Marcellus, 
bishop of Ancyra, on a charge of Sabellianism. After 
the death of Constans, A.D. 250, and the victory ove: 
Magnentius, A.D. 353, Constantius endeavored to es- 
tablish Arianism by force in the West. In the synods 
of Arles, A.D. 354, and of Milan, A.D. 355, he com- 
pelled the assembled bishops to sign the condemnation 
of Athanasius, though most of them were, it is thought, 
orthodox. Hosius of Cordova and Liberius of Rome, 
refusing to sign, were deprived of their sees. Atha- 
nasius was expelled from Alexandria (A.D. 256), and 
George of Cappadocia put in his place, not without 
force of arms. Constantius persecuted the crthodox 
relentlessly, and it seemed for a time as if their cause 
were irretrievably ruined. Even Hosius (now a cen- 
tury old) and Liberius were brought to sign a con- 
fession which excluded the homcousion. 

3. Divisions among the Arians: Listory to the Council 
of Constantinople.—A new era now began with this ap- 
parent triumph of Arianism. Heretofore the various 
classes of opponents of the orthodox doctrine had been 
kept together by the common bond of opposition. 
Now that the state and church were both in their 
power, their differences of doctrine soon became ap- 
parent. The reins of government were really in the 
hands of the Eusebians (q. v.), whose opinions were a 
compromise between strict Arianism and orthodoxy. 
The strict Arians were probably in a mincrity during 
the whole period of the strife. Their leaders at this 
period were Aetius of Antioch, Eunomius of Cappado- 
cia, and Acacius of Casarea ; and from them the parties 
were called Aetians, Eunomians, Acacians. They were 
also called av6jcovot (Anomoeans), because they denied 
the sameness of the essence of the Son with the Fa- 
ther ; and also Heterousians, as they held the Son to be 
éreooovovoe (of different essence), inasmuch 2s the un- 
begotten, according to their materialistic way of judg- 
ing, could not be similar in essence to the begotten. 
Aetius and Eunomius sought, at the first Council of 
Sirmium (A.D. 351), to put an end to all communion 
between Arians and orthodox ; but they were vigor- 
ously met by the Semi-Arians, led by “ Basilius, bish- 
op of Aneyra, and Georgius, bishop of Laodicea, who 
held fast by the position of the Eusebians, viz. that 
the Son is of similar essence with the Father (épovod- 
atoc), and were hence called Homotousians and Semi- 
Arians. Constantius was attached to the Semi-Arians, 
but a powerful party about his court exerted them- 
selves with no less cunning than perseverance in favor 
of the Anomeeans. And because they could not pub- 
licly vindicate their formula, they persuaded the em- 
peror that, in order to restore peace, the formulas of 
the two other parties also must be prohibited, which 
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measure they brought about at the second synod 
of Sirmium (A.D. 357. The formula is given in 
Walch, A:dl. Symb. p. 183). On the other hand, Ba- 
sil, bishop of Ancyra, called together a synod at An- 
eyra (358), which established the Semi-Arian creed, 
and rejected the Arian (see the decrees in Epiphan. 
Her. 73; the confession of faith adopted by the syn- 
od, in Athanas. de Syn. § 41). Constantius allowed 
himself to be easily convinced that the Sirmium for- 
mula favored the Anomeeans, and the confession of 
faith adopted at the second was now rejected at a 
third synod of Sirmium (358), and the anathemas 
of the Synod of Ancyra were confirmed. The Ano- 
means, for the purpose of uniting in appearance 
with the Semi-Arians, and yet establishing their own 
doctrine, now adopted the formula 7dr vidy bporoy 
Tp TaTpl KaTa TAaVTA we at “yrat yopapai Néyouct TE 
kai OwWackovor (the Son is similar to the Father in 
all respects, as the Scriptures say and teach), and 


succeeded in convincing the emperor that all parties | 


might be easily united in it. For this all bishops were 
now prepared, and then the Westerns were summoned 
to a council at Ariminum, the Easterns to another at 
Seleucia, simultaneously (359). After many efforts, 
the emperor at last succeeded in getting most of the 
bishops to adopt that formula. But, along with this 
external union, not only did the internal doctrinal 
schism continue, but there were besides differences 
among such as had been like-minded, whether they 
had gone in with that union or not. Thus Constan- 
tius, at his death, left all in the greatest confusion 
(A.D. 360). The new emperor, Julian, (361-363), was, 
as a Pagan, of course equally indifferent to all Chris- 
tian dozmas, and restored all the banished bishops to 
their sees. Jovian also (7 364), and his successors in 
the West, Valentinian (+ 375), then Gratian and Val- 
entinian II, maintained general toleration. On the 
contrary, Valens, emperor of the East (864-378), was 
a zealous Arian, and persecuted both orthodox and 
Semi-Arians. 

‘¢ Various causes had contributed, since the death of 
Constantius, to increase in the East the number of ad- 
herents to the Nicene Creed. The majority of the 
Orientals, who held fast by the emanation of the Son 
from the Father, were naturally averse to strict Arian- 
ism; while the Nicene decrees were naturally allied 
to their ideas, as being fuller developments of them. 
Moreover, the orthodox were united and steadfast; 
the Arians were divided and wavering. Finally, the 
influence of Monachism, which had now arisen in 
Egypt, and was rapidly ‘becoming general and influ- 
ential, was bound up with the fortunes of Athanasius ; 
and in all countries where it was diffused, was busy i in 
favor of the Nicene Creed. One of the first of the im- 
portant converts was Meletius, formerly an Acacian 
Avian, who declared himself in favor of the Nicene 
Creed immediately after he had been nominated bish- 
op of Antioch, A.D. 361. But the old Nicene commu- 
nity, which had still existed in Antioch from the time 
of Kustathius, and was now headed by a presbyter, 
Paulinus, refused to acknowledge Meletius as bishop 
on the charge that he was not entirely orthodox (Soe- 
rates, Hist. Hecl. ii, 44). The Council of Alexandria, 
assembled by Athanasius (362), sought, indeed, not 
only to smooth the way generally for the Arians to 
join their party by mild measures, ‘but endeayored par- 
ticularly to settle this Antiochian dispute; but Luci- 
fer, bishop of Calaris, gave firm footing to the Meletian 
schism about the same time by consecrating, as bishop, 
Paulinus the Eustathian. The Westerns and Egyp- 
tians acknowledged Paulinus, the Oriental Nicenes, 
Meletius, as the orthodox bishop of Antioch. Ifthe em- 
peror Valens (36: 
ans instead of the Arians, he might, perhaps, haye con- 
siderably checked the further spread of the Nicene 
party; but, since he wished to make Arianism alone pre- 
dominant by horribly persecuting all who thought dif- 


1-378) had now fayored the Semi-Ari- | 
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ferently, he drove by this means the Semi-Arians, who 
did not sink under the persecution, to unite still more 

closely with the Nicenes. Thus a great part of the 
Semi-Arians (or, as they were now also called, Mace- 
donians, from } Macedonius, bishop of Constantinople; 
who had been deposed in 360, at the instigation of the 
Arians) declared themselves, at several councils of Asia 
Minor, in favor of the Nicene confession, and sent an 
embassy to Rome to announce their assent to it (866). 
The Arians, supported by the emperor Valens, en- 
deavored to counteract this new turn of affairs; yet 
the Macedonians were always passing over more and 
more to the Nicene Creed, and for this the three great 
teachers of the Church, Basil the Great, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, and Gregory of Nyssa, began now to 
work. These new Oriental Nicenians did not believe 
their faith changed by their assent to the Nicene for- 
mula, but thought they had merely assumed a more 
definite expression for it in the rightly-understood 
Opoovovoc. Since they supposed that they had un- 
changeably remained steadfast to their faith, they also 
continued to consider their Eusebian and Semi-Arian 
fathers as orthodox, although condemned by the old 
Nicenes. Thus the canons of the Oriental councils 
held during the schism constantly remained in force, 
particularly those of the Council of Antioch, A.D. 341, 
and of Laodicea (perhaps A.D. 363), which canons af- 
terward passed over from the Eastern to the Western 
Church. During this time new schisms arose from 
new disputes on other points of doctrine. The doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit, and the controversies respect- 
ing the Logos, had for a long time remained untouched. 
But when, in the Kast, not only the Semi-Arians, but 
also many of the new Nicenians, could not get rid of 
the Arian idea that the Holy Spirit is a creature and 
servant of God, the other Nicenes took great offence 
at this, and opposed these errorists as yevparopiaxoug 
(afterward Macedonians). Finally Apollinarism arose 
(see APOLLINARIS). 

‘‘Thus Theodosius, who, as a Spaniard, was a zeal- 
ous adherent of the Nicene Creed, found at his accession 
to the throne of the West (379) universal toleration ; 
in the East, Arianism prevalent, the Homoousians 
persecuted, and, besides them, the parties of the Photin- 
ians, Macedonians, and Apollinarists, with innumera- 
ble other sects, existing. After conquering the Goths, 
he determined to put an end to these prolonged and 
destructive strifes. Accordingly, he summoned a 
general council at Constantinople (381), by which the 
schism among the Nicenes was peaceably remoyed, 
and the Nicene Creed enlarged, with additions direct- 
ed against heretics who had risen up since its origin 
(see Creep, Nicenr). Valentinian II allowed the 
Arians in the West to enjoy freedom of religion some 
years longer; but the case was quite altered by Theo- 
dosius, and a universal suppression of the sect ensued. 
The last traces of its existence in the Byzantine em- 
pire appear under the Emperor Anastasius at pa 
stantinople, 491-518’ (Gieseler, Church History, § 81). 

4, Closing Period of Ancient Arianism.—In the West, 
Arianism maintained itself for a long time among the 
German tribes, which had received Christianity in the 
Arian form under the emperor Valens. Arianism 
was carried by the Ostrogoths into Italy, by the Visi- 
goths into Spain, and by the Vandals into Africa, 
The Ostrogoths, though strong Arians, did not perse- 
cute the orthodox. Arianism remained among them 
till the destruction of the Ostrogoth kingdom by Jus- 
tinian (A.D.553). More intolerant against the Cath- 
olics were the Visigoths; but (Res gradually lost 
hold upon them, and finally, under the guidance of 
their king, Reccaredus, they adopted the Nicene Creed, 
and were received into the Catholic Church by the 
Council of Toledo (A.D. 589). The Arian Vandals, af- 
ter conquering Africa in 429, under the leadership of 
Genseric, instituted a furious persecution against the 
Catholics, which did not cease until the destruction of 
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the Vandal empire through Belisarius in 534. The 
Suevi of Spain became Arians about the middle of the 
fifth century, probably in consequence of their con- 
nection with the Visigoths; they went over to the 
Catholic Church in 558, under Theodemir. The Bur- 
gundians, who came to Gaul as pagans in 417, appear 
as Arians in 440, The progress of the Catholic Church 
among this tribe is especially due to Aristus of Vien- 
na, who gained over the son of king Gundobad, Sigis- 
mund, who, after his accession to the throne in 517, 
secured to the Catholic Church the ascendency. No- 
where did the Arian doctrine maintain itself so long 
as among the Lombards. They invaded Italy (A.D. 
568), and founded a new kingdom at Pavia, and their 
king, Antharis, embraced Arian Christianity in 587; 
but when his successor Agilulph married Theudelin- 
da, the Catholic daughter of the duke of Bavaria, the 
orthodox faith soon found adherents among them, 
and the son of Theudelinda, Adelward, gave all the 
churches to the Catholics. But this called forth a re- 
action. An Arian ascended the throne, who, howey- 
er, was unable to suppress Catholicism ; and we now 
find in every important city in Lombardy both a Cath- 
olic and an Arian bishop. Under Luitprand, who died 
in 744, the Catholic Church was entirely predominant. 
But, although Arianism was externally suppressed, its 
long prevalence in Spain, Gaul, and Northern Italy 
left behind it a spirit of opposition to the ecclesias- 
tical supremacy of Rome, and made these countries a 
fertile soil for the spreading of dissenting doctrines. 
See Reyillont, de ?Arianisme des Peuples Germaniques 
(Paris, 1850, 8vo). 

II. Mopern Arianism. — After the Reformation, 
the Antitrinitarians, who soon appeared, were chiefly 
Socinians. In Italy they especially developed them- 
selves, and Alciati (1555) commenced his heretical 
course with teaching that Christ was divine, but infe- 
rior to the Father. His views were adopted by Joh. 
Val. Gentilis (q. v.), an acute Calabrian, who was be- 
headed at Berne (1566), after going far beyond Arian- 
ism in heresy. The earlier English writers on the 
Church history of the period tell of Arians put to death 
in England for heresy under Elizabeth. Plowright 
(ft 1579), Lewis (+ 1583), Cole and Ket (+ 1588), are 
named by Fuller, who, as well as Burnet, speak of 
Arian sentiments as held and propagated by various 
individuals in England after the Reformation. There 
is so much vagueness and inaccuracy in the way in 
which they speak about them that little dependence 
can be placed on most of the allegations. Arian views 
were probably held by individuals from time to time ; 
but no important manifestation took place till the be- 


ginning of the 18th century, when Arianism made its | 


appearance in the Church of England, and also among 
Dissenters. Thomas Emlyn (q. y.), an English Pres- 
byterian (but pastor in Dublin), was deposed for Ari- 
anism by the Presbytery of Dublin in 1698 (see Reid, 


Hist. of Preshyt. Ch. in Ireland, iii, 14), and afterward | 
wrote largely on the controversy (Emlyn, Works, with | 


Life, Lond. 1746, 3 vols. 8vo). In the Church of Eng- 
land Arian views were set forth by Whiston, professor 
of mathematics at Cambridge, in his Primitive Chris- 
tianity Revived (Lond. 1711, 4 vols. 8vo), the last volume 
of which contains an account of what he considered the 
primitive faith in the person of Christ, and the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and the first volume a historical account 
of the proceedings of the University and Convocation 
against him. His sentiments were declared heretical, 
and he was ejected from his chair at Cambridge. He 
still, however, went on to write, and produced a fifth 
volume of his Primitive Christianity Revived, in 1712; 
his Council of Nice Vindicated from the Athanasian 
Heresy, in 1713; his Letter to the Earl of Nottingham, 
on the Eternity of the Son of God and the Holy 
Ghost, 1719; to which Lord Nottingham replied in 
1720. Whiston went on to the end of his life occa- 
sionally publishing on the subject. See Wuuston, 
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A far more learned and logical champion of error ap- 
peared in Dr. Samuel Clarke, who published in 1712 
Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, in which he endeay- 
ors to show, in a commentary on forty texts of Scrip- 
ture, the subordination of the Son to the Father. 
‘Reason had so strongly the ascendant in Clarke’s 
composition that every thing must be subjected to its 
rule and measure; that only must stand, in matters 
of religious belief, which reason could distinctly grasp 
and make good by a formal demonstration. His book 
on The Trinity is pervaded by this spirit, and is very 
artfully planned. It is divided into three parts; in 
the first of which are set forth all the passages in the 
New Testament bearing on the Father, then on the 
Son, and, lastly, on the Spirit; certain of the passages, 
and particularly those relating to the Son, being ac- 
companied with brief comments, partly furnished by 
the author, and partly taken from the fathers and 
from later theologians. In the second part, the im- 
port of all these passages so explained is presented in 
a series of propositions concerning Father, Son, and 
Spirit respectively, each proposition accompanied with 
quotations from the Liturgy of the Church of England, 
to show the conformity of the propositions with the 
devotional utterances of the church’’ (Fairbairn, Ap- 
pendix to Dorner, Person of Christ, v, 373). Clarke 
was replied to by Dr. Knight in The Scripture Doc- 
trine of the Trinity Vindicated against Dr. Clarke (ed. 
by Nelson, London, 1713 and 1715, 8vo); by Bishop 
Gastrell, in Some Considerations of Dr. Clarke’s Doctrine 
of the Trinity (vepublished in Kandolph’s Enchiridion 
Theologicum, vol. iii); and by various others. Clarke 
wrote voluminously in reply to these and other attacks 
(Clarke, Collected Works, London, 1738, 4 vols. fol.). 
His works were translated into German by Semler, 
and found favor there, at a period in which the ten- 
dency of the age was toward ‘‘the creaturely aspect 
of Christ.” See CLarke. But his superior in learn- 
ing and controversy appeared in Waterland, who pub- 
lished, at different times, 4 Vindicaticn of Christ's 
Divinity :—A Further Vindication:—A Defence of: the 
Divinity of Christ, in eight sermons :—The Case of Ari- 
an Subscription Considered:—A Critical History of the 
Athanasian Creed, and the Importance of the Doctrine 
of the Trinity asserted; making six vols. 8vo, besides 
smaller pieces. Waterland brought to his task a log- 
ical intellect, cool, wary, and disciplined, a thorough 
knowledge of the fathers, and a profound though un- 
impassioned love of truth. He demonstrated the in- 
accuracy, to say the least, of Clarke’s patristic learn- 
ing, and proved that the very fathers whom Clarke 
had cited maintained the strictly divine, uncreated, 
eternal being of the Son, while, at the same time, he 
pointed out their defective apprehension of the eter- 
nal filiation. See WATERLAND. On the other side, 
and in answer to Waterland, Whitby wrote Disguz- 
sitiones Modeste, and Reply to Dr. Waterland’s Objec- 
tions against them, in two parts, with an Appendix, 
1720-21. An anonymous country clergyman (after- 
ward known to be Mr. Jackson) produced A Reply 
to Dr. Waterland’s Defence of his Queries, 1722, en- 
tering very largely into the controversy. 1t was this 
book which gave rise to Dr. Waterland’s Second Vin- 
dication (1723), above mentioned. Dr. Sykes wrote 
several pamphlets on the subject (Letter to the Earl 
of Nottingham (1721); Answer to Remarks cn Dr. 
Clarke (1730); Defence of the Answer (1730). In this 
controversy, Clarke, and those who sided with him 
generally, refused to be called Arians, while at the 
same time they affirmed the subordination of Christ, 
and denied that he was consubstantial with the Father, 
Dr. Waterland exposed the sophistry of this position 
sharply: ‘‘They deny the necessary existence of God 
the Son. Run them down to but the next immediate 
consequence, precarious existence, and they are amazed 
and confounded. Push them a little further, as mak- 
ing a creature of God the Son, and they fall to bless. 
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ing themselves upon it; they make the Son of God 
a creature! not they; God forbid.’”” The Arian con- 
troversy commenced about the same time among the 
Dissenters, and raged as fiercely and more destruc- 
tively among them than in the Church of England. 
It began in the west of England with James Pierce, 
who, and his colleague Joseph Hallet, were learned 
Presbyterian ministers in Exeter. The flame spread 
to London, and occasioned the celebrated Salter’s Hall 
controversy, and led to the most dismal effects on the 
Presbyterian body. The books and pamphlets writ- 
ten on the subject are very numerous. The princi- 
pal on the Arian side are the following: The Case 
of the ejected Ministers of Exon; Defence of ditto; 
The Western Inquisition, by Pierce; The Case of Mar- 
tw Tombkins, 1719. On the other side, Dr. Calamy 
published nineteen sermons concerning the Doctrine 
of the Trinity, 1722, in which the controversy is dis- 
cussed with considerable ability and learning; and 
there appeared also The Doctrine of the Trinity stated 
and defended by some London Ministers, viz. Long, Rob- 
inson, Smith, and Reynolds. The controversy was 
revived again in the Church of England by Dr. Clay- 
ton, bishop of Clogher, and for a while carried on with 
considerable warmth. He published in 1751 An Essay 
on Spirit, in which the doctrine of the Trinity is con- 
sidered, etc. This pamphlet was not in reality the 
bishop’s, but the production of a young clergyman, 
whose cause and sentiments, however, he identified 
himself with. See CLrayron. The most learned of 
all English Arians was Lardner (q. v.). On the or- 
thodox side were William Jones, in his» Full Answer 
to the Essay on Spirit, and afterward in his Catholic Doc- 
trine of the Trinity (Jones, Works, 1801, vol. i), and Dr. 
Randolph, in his Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trin- 
ity (1753, 8vyo). At the present day Arianism has al- 
most become extinct in England, having merged into 
one or other of the various grades of Socinianism, and 
is only to be found, in any thing like a systematic 
form, among the Presbyterians in the north of Ireland, 
especially those of the Synod of Munster (see Hender- 
son’s Buck, Theol. Dictionary, s. v.; Bogue and Ben- 
nett, History of Dissenters, ii, 168 sq.; Reid, Hist. of 
Presbyter. Ch. in Ireland, iii, 14, 489). Both in England 
and America there are doubtless many Arians among 
those who are called Socinians and Unitarians. See ar- 
ticles on these titles, and also ArHANASIUS; TRINITY. 

The sources of information on the early history of 
Arianism are the church histories of Sozomen, Socra- 
tes, and Theodoret, and also of Philostorgiug the Ari- 
an, with the writings of Epiphanius and Athanasius. 
See also Maimbourg, Histoire dz ? Artanisme (Amsterd. 
1682, 3 vols.); the same, History of Arianism, transl. 
by Webster (Lond. 1728, 2 vols. 4to); Stark, Versuch 
einer Geschichte d. Arianismus (Berl. 1785, 2 vols. 8vo); 
Tillemont, Memoires, t. vi; also, translated, Tillemont, 
Tis'ory of the Arians and the Council of Nice (London, 
1721, 2 vols. 8vo); Whitaker, Origin of Arianism dis- 
closed (Lond. 1791, 8vo); Mohler, Athanasius und seine 
Zeit (1827); Newman, The Arians of the Fourth Centu- 
ry (Lond. 1833, 8vo); Kaye, Account of the Council of 
Nicera (Lond. 1853, 8vo); Hassenkamp, Hist. Ariane 
Controversie (Marburg, 1815); Baur, Geschichte der 
Dreieinigheit (1841-3, 3 vols. 8v0); Meier, Lehre v. d. 
Dreieinighcit (1844, 3 vols. 8vo); Dorner, Lehre v. d. 
Person Chrisia, bd. i, abt. 2, 3; Engl. translation, div. 
i, vol. ii; Neander, Church History, ii, 365-425; Mos- 
heim, Ch. Hist. cent. iv, pt. li, ch. v, § 9 sq.; Walch, 
Hist. d. Keizereien, thi. ii; Hase, Ch. Hist. § 102-106; 
Neander, Hist. of Dogmas, i, 262 sq.; Hagenbach, Hist. 
of Doctrines, §§ 89-92, § 262; Shedd, Hist. of Doctrines, 
vol. i, bk. iii; Herzog, Real-Encyklopadie, i, 490 ; Wat- 
son, Theol. Institutes, pt. ii, ch. xvi; Bright, Ch. His- 
tory from Milan to Chalcedon (Lond. 1860, 8vo); Chris- 
tian Examiner (Unitarian), xii, 298; Cunningham, 
Historical Theology, ch. ix; A. de Broglie, 1’ Eglise et 
LEmpire Romain au IV Siecle (6 vols. Paris, 1866; 
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vols. i and ii contain the reign of Constantine ; vols. iii 
and iv the reigns of Constans and Julian; vols. v and 
vi the reigns of Valentinian and Theodosius). On 
modern Arianism, see, besides the writers named in 
the course of this article, Van Mildert, Life of \Water- 
land (in Waterland’s Works, vol. i); Nelson, Life of 
Bishop Bull; Lindsay, Historical View of Unitarranisne 
(Socinian, Lond. 1783, 8vo); Fairbairn, Appendix to 
Dorner’s Person of Christ, vol. v. 

Ariara’thes (‘Ap.apdSnc, apparently compounded 
of the Persian prefix Ari-, the essential element of the 
old national name “Apvoe or “Apecor, Herod. iii, 93; vii, 
762; signifying ‘honorable ;” see Dr. Rosen, in the 
Quar. Jour. of Educa. ix, 836; and the Zend ratu, 
“master,” Bopp, Vergleichende Grammatik, p. 196; 
Pott, Ltymologische Forschungen, p. XXXvi), a common 
name of the kings of Cappadocia (see Smith’s Dict. of 
Class. Biog. 8. v.), one of whom is named in the Apoc- 
rypha (1 Mace. xv, 22), as ruling that country during 
the time of the Jewish governor Simon, about B.C. 
139. See Arratus. The king there designated is 
doubtless Ariarathes V, surnamed Philopator (®i\ord- 


Ki 


Coin (probably) of Ariarathes Y. 


Two, lover of his father), who reigned B.C. 163-120, 
called Mithridates before his accession (Diod. x xxi, or 
vol. x, p. 25, ed. Bip.), who was supported by Attalus 
Il in his contest with the pretendent to the throne, 
Holofernes or Orophernes (Polyb. iii, 5; xxxii, 20; 
Appian, Syr. 47; Justin. xxxv, 1), but was hard press- 
ed by the Syrian King Demetrius. Having been re- 
instated on his throne ly the Romans, among whom 
he had been brought up (Liv. xlii, 19), he sent his son 
Demetrius, in connection with Attalus of Pergamos, to 
assist Ptolemy Philometor against the usurper Alex- 
ander Balas, B.C. 152 (Justin. xxxv, 1). See ALEX- 
ANDER. After a reign of thirty-three years he fell in 
battle, B.C.130, while aiding the Romans against Aris- 
tonicus, prince of Pergamos, who had inherited the 
throne of his father Attalus III (Justin. xxxvi, 4; 
xxxvii, 1; Liv. pit. 59). Letters were addressed to 
him from Rome in favor of the Jews (1 Macc. xv, 22), 
who in after times seem to have been numerous in his 
kingdom (Acts ii, 9; comp. 1 Pet. i, 1). 

Arias Monranvus (BEeNepricr), a Spanish priest 
and Orientalist, born in Estremadura (in a mountain- 
ous district, whence the name J/ontanus) in 1527, of 
noble but poor parents. He distinguished himself 
early by his acquaintance with the Oriental languages, 
and was ordained priest in the order of St. James, of 
which he had become a clerk. The bishop of Segovia 
took him with him to the Council of Trent, after which 
Arias retired to the monastery of Our Lady “de los 
Angelos,” in the mountains of Andalusia, whence, 
however, he was recalled by King Philip II, to labor 
at the new Polyglot Bible, which he was causing to 
be made after that of Alcala, at the suggestion of the 
celebrated printer Plantin. This Bible was printed 
at Antwerp, in 1571, under the title Biblia Sacra, He- 
braice, Chaldaice, Grace, et Latine, Philippi I, Regis 
Catholict. Pietate et Studio ad Sacrosancte Ecclesiae 
Usum Chyh. Plantinus excudebat (8 vols. fol.). The 
“Polyglot” in every respect justified the high ex- 
pectation which had been formed of it; but in a voy- 
age from the Netherlands to Spain nearly all the 
copies were lost. The king remunerated Arias’s la- 
bors Ly giving him a yearly pension of 2000 ducats, 
besides other honorary rewards and lucrative offices. 
Arias was an upright, sincerely orthodox Romanist, 
but he was a declared enemy of the Jesuits, and that 
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ambitious order omitted no opportunity to take revenge 
on so dangerous a foe—the more powerful because his 
orthodoxy had never been questioned, and was sup- 
ported by uncommon erudition. He was accused of 
Judaism because he had inserted in the Poly,lot cer- 
tain Chaldee paraphrases, which tended to confirm the 
Jews in their errors. He made many voyages to Rome 
to justify himself, and in 1580 was honorably dismiss- 
ed, and died at Seville in 1598, prior of the convent 
of St. Jago. Arias’s numerous and extensive literary 
works chiefly belong to theological, but partly also to 
classical literature, but his Polyglot certainly holds 
the principal place; it is generally called the ‘‘ Ant- 
werp Polyglot,” or, from the patronage bestowed on 
it by Philip II, ‘‘ Biblia Regia,” and sometimes also, 
after the printer, ‘‘ Biblia Plantiniana.” 

Ariath, a city mentioned in the Notitia Ecclesiastica, 
and thought by Porter (Damascus, ii, 136) to be the 
present large city Ary, nearly three hours north of 
Busrah, at the west base of the Hauran mountains 
(Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 288). 

Arid’ai (Heb. Ariday’, “3°78, of Persian origin, 
perhaps meaning strong; Sept. ’Agcatoc), the ninth 
of the ten sons of Haman, slain by the Jews of Baby- 
lonia (Esth. ix, 9). B.C. cir. 473. 

Arid’atha (Heb. Aridatha’, NDI7N, same ety- 
mol. as Aridai; Sept. SapBaya v. x. SapBara), the 
sixth of the ten sons of Haman, slain by the Jews in 
Babylonia (Esth. ix, 8). B.C. cir. 473. 

Ari’éh (Heb. Aryeh’, only with the art., MING, 
the lion; Sept. Apia), the name apparently of one of 
the body-guard slain with King Pekahiah at Samaria 
(2 Kings xy, 25). B.C. 757.. See ARGos. 

A’riél (Heb. Ariél’, DN"7N, Sept. “Apupd), a word 
meaning ‘‘lion of God,” and correctly enough render- 
ed by ‘‘lion-like” in 2 Sam. xxiii, 20; 1 Chron. xi, 
22. It was applied as an epithet of distinction to bold 
and warlike persons, as among the Arabians, who sur- 
named Ali ‘‘The Lion of God” (Abulf. Ann. i, 96; 
Bochart, Hieroz. i, 716). Others, as Thenius, Winer, 
First, look upon it in these passages as a proper 
name, and translate ‘‘two [sons] of Ariel,” supplying 
the word "33, which might easily have fallen out. See 
ARELI. P 

1. One of the chief men sent for by Ezra to procure 
Leyites for the services of the sanctuary (Ezra viii, 
16). B.C. 459. 

2. The same word is used as a local proper name in 
Isa. xxix, 1, 2,7, applied to Jerusalem, ‘‘ as victorious 
under God,” says Dr. Lee; and in Ezek. xliii, 15, 16, 
to the altar of burnt-offerings. See Haren. In this 
latter passage Gesenius (Thes. Heb. p. 147) and oth- 
ers, unsatisfied with the Hebrew, resort to the Arabic, 
and find the first part of the name in A7%, fire-hearth 
(cognate with Heb. "18, Might, i. e. fire), which, with 
the Heb. £7, God, supplies what they consider a more 
satisfactory signification (but see Hivernick, Comment. 
in loc.), It is thus applied, in the first place, to the 
altar, and then to Jerusalem as containing the altar. 
Henderson gives the word this etymology also in the 
passage in Isa. (see Comment. in loc.). 


A’rim. See KirJATu-ARIM. 


Arimathe’a (Apipataia, from the Heb. Rama- 
thaim, with the art, prefixed), the birth-place of the 
wealthy Joseph, in whose sepulchre our Lord was laid 
(Matt. xxvii, 57; John xix, 38). Luke (xxiii, 51) 
calls it ‘‘ a city of the Jews ;” which may be explain- 
ed by 1 Mace. xi, 34, where King Demetrius thus 
writes: ‘‘ We have ratified unto them (the Jews) the 
borders of Judwa, with the three governments of 
Apherema, Lydda, and Ramathem (Papp), that are 
added unto Judea from the country of Samaria.” 
Eusebius (Onomast. s. v.) and Jerome (Zpit. Paule) 
regard the Arimathza of Joseph as the same place as 
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the RAMATHAIM of Samuel, and place it near Lydda 
or Diospolis (see Reland, Palest. p. 579 sq.), Samuel’s 
birth-place, the Raman of 1 Sam. i, 1, 19, which is 
named in the Septuagint Armathaim (Appadaiu), and 
by Josephus Armatha (Appaba, Ant. v, 10, 2). Hence 
Arimathea has by most been identified with the ex- 
isting Ramlch, because of the similarity of the name 
to that of Ramah (of which Ramathaim is the dual), 
and because it is near Lydda or Diospolis. Dr. Robin- 
son (Researches, iii, 40, 44; new ed. iii, 141), however, 
disputes this conclusion on the following grounds: 
(1.) That Abulfeda alleges Ramleh to have been built 
after the time of Mohammed, or about A.D. 716, by 
Suleiman Abd-al-Malik; (2.) that ‘‘ Ramah” and 
‘« Ramleh” have not the same signification ; (3.) that 
Ramleh is in a plain, while Ramah implies a town on 
a hill (05, high). ‘To these objections it may be an- 
swered, (1.) That Abulfeda’s statement may mean no 
more than that Suleiman rebwi/t the town, which had 
previously been in ruins, just as Rehoboam and oth- 
ers are said to have “ built” many towns that had ex- 
isted long before their time ; for the Moslems seldom 
built towns except on old sites or out of old materials ; 
so that there is not a town in all Palestine that is with 
certainty known to have been founded by them. (2.) 
In such cases they retain the old names, or others re- 
sembling them in sound, if not in signification, which 
may account for the difference between ‘‘ Ramah” 
and ‘‘Ramleh.” (3.) Neither can we assume that the 
place called Ramah could not be in a plain, unless we 
are ready to prove that Hebrew names were always 
significant and appropriate. This they probably were 
not. They were so in early times, but not eventual- 
ly, when towns were numerous, and took their names 
arbitrarily from one another without regard to local 
circumstances. Farther, if Arimathea, by being iden- 
tified with Ramah, was necessarily in the mountains, 
it could not have been ‘‘ near Lydda,” from which the 
hills are seven miles distant (see Thomson, Land and 
Book, ii, 300; comp. Wilson, Lands of Bible, ii, 263). 
See RAMATHAIM-ZOPEIM. 

Ramleh is in north Jat. 31° 59’, and east long. 35° 
28’, 8 miles south-east from Joppa, and 24 miles north- 
west by west from Jerusalem. It lies in the fine un- 
dulating plain of Sharon, upon the eastern side of a 
broad, low swell rising from a fertile though sandy 
plain. Like Gaza and Jaffa, this town is surrounded 
by olive-groves and gardens of vegetables and deli. 
cious fruits. Occasional palm-trees are also seen, as 
well as the kharob and the sycamore. The streets are 
few; the houses are of stone, and many of them large 
and well built. There are five mosques, two or more 
of which are said to have once been Christian church- 
es; and there is here one of the largest Latin convents 
in Palestine. The place is supposed to contain about 
3000 inhabitants, of whom two thirds are Moslems, 
and the rest Christians, chiefly of the Greek Church, 
with a few Armenians. The inhabitants carry on. 
some trade in cotton and soap. The great caravan- 
road between Egypt and Damascus, Smyrna, and 
Constantinople, passes through Ramleh, as well as the 
most frequented road for European pilgrims and trav- 
ellers between Joppa and Jerusalem (Robinson, iii, 
27; Raumer, p. 215). The tower is the most conspic- 
uous object in or about the city. It stands a little to 
the west of the town, on the highest part of the swell 
of land, and is in the midst of a large quadrangular 
enclosure, which has much the appearance of having 
once been a splendid khan. The tower is wholly iso- 
lated, whatever may have been its original destina- 
tion. The town is first mentioned under its present 
name by the monk Bernard, about A.D. 870. About 
A.D. 1150 the Arabian geographer Edrisi (ed. Jaubert, 
p- 339) mentions Ramleh and Jerusalem as the two 
principal cities of Palestine. The first Crusaders, on 
their approach, found Ramleh deserted by its inhab- 
itants; and with it and Lydda they endowed the first® 
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Latin bishopric in Palestine, which took its denomi- 
nation from the latter city. From the situation of 
Ramleh between that city and the coast, it was a post 
of much importance to the Crusaders, and they held 
possession of it generally while Jerusalem was in their 
hands, and long afterward. In A.D.1266 it was final- 
ly taken from the Christians by the Sultan Bibars. 
Subsequently it is often mentioned in the accounts of 
travellers and pilgrims, most of whom rested there on 
their way to Jerusalem. It seems to have declined 
very fast from the time that it came into the posses- 
sion of the Crusaders. Benjamin of Tudela (/éin. p. 
79, ed. Asher), who was there in A.D. 1173, speaks of 
it as having been formerly a considerable city. Belon 
(Observat. p. 311), in 1547, mentions it as almost de- 
serted, scarcely twelve houses being inhabited, and 
the fields mostly untilled. This desertion must have 


occurred after 1487; for Le Grand, Voyage de Hierusa-| 


lem, fol. xiv, speaks of it as a peopled town (though 
partly ruined), and of the ‘‘seigneur de Rama” as an 
important personage. By 1674 it had somewhat re- 
vived, but it was still rather a large unwalled village 
than a city, without any good houses, the governor 
himself being miserably lodged (Nau, Voyage Nou- 
veau, i, 6). A century later it remained much in the 
same state, the governor being still ill lodged, and 
the population scarcely exceeding 200 families (Vol- 
ney, ii, 220). Its recent state must, therefore, indicate 
a degree of comparative prosperity, the growth of the 
present century (see Robinson’s Researches, iii, 33 
sq.).—Kitto,s.v. See RAMAH. 

Arindéla (ra ’Aoivédy\a), an episcopal city of the 
Third Palestine of considerable importance, noticed in 
the early ecclesiastical lists (Reland, Palest. p. 533, 
581); identified by Dr. Robinson (Researches, ii, 496) 
with the site Ghurundel, near the south-east corner of 
the Dead Sea, consisting of considerable ruins on the 
slope of a hill, near a spring. 

A’rioch (Heb. Aryok’, 5778, from the Sanscrit 
Arjaka, venerable, or perhaps from the Heb. "7%, a 
lion; Sept. "Aowy [v. x. in Dan. ’Apuiyne, in Tob. 
Evowy], Josephus “Aptovxoc, Ant. i, 9,1; “Apioyoc, 
Ant. x, 10, 2), the name of two men and one place. 

1. A king of Ellasar, confederate with Chedorlao- 
mer against Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen, xiv, 1, 9), 
B.C. cir. 2080 (Jour. Sac. Lit. Jan. 1862). See Lor. 

2. The captain of the royal guard at the court of 
Babylon, into whose charge Daniel and his fellow 
youths were committed (Dan. ii, 14). B.C. 604. 

3. A “plain” of the Elymzans (? Persians), men- 
tioned in the apocryphal book of Judith (i, 6) as fur- 
nishing aid to Arphaxad in his contest with Nebuchad- 
nezzar; supposed by Grotius to mean the Oracana 
(Ooaxava) of Ptolemy (vi, 2,11), but more probably 
borrowed from the first of the above names (see 
Fritzsche, /andb. in loc.). 

Aris’ai (Heb. Arisay’, "O°, from Sanscrit Ar- 
“jasay, arrow of Aria; Sept. ‘Povpavic v.r. Povgatoc), 
the eighth of the ten sons of Haman slain by the Jews 
of Babylonia (Esth. ix, 9). B.C. cir. 473. 

Aristar’chus (Aoicrapyoc, best ruler, a frequent 
Greek name), a faithful adherent of the Apostle Paul in 
his labors. A.D. 51-57, He was a native of Thessa- 
lonica, and became the companion of Paul in his third 
missionary tour, accompanying him to Ephesus, where 
he was seized and nearly killed in the tumult raised 
by the silversmiths (Acts xix, 29). He left that city 
with the apostle, and accompanied him in his subse- 
quent journeys (Acts xx, 4), even when taken as a 
prisoner to Rome (Acts xxvii, 2); indeed, Aristarchus 
was himself sent thither as a prisoner, or became such 
while there (Philem. 24), for Paul calls him his “ fel- 
low-prisoner’”’ (Col. iv, 10). The traditions of the 
Greek Church represent Aristarchus as bishop of 
Apamea in Phrygia, and allege that he continued to 
accompany Paul after their liberation, and was at 
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length beheaded along with him at Rome in the time 
of Nero. The Roman martyrologies make him bishop 
of Thessalonica.—Kitto, s. v. 

Aristéas (‘Apioréac) or Aristezeus (‘Apioraioc), 
a Cyprian by nation, was a high officer at the court 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and was distinguished for 
his military talents. Ptolemy, being anxious to add 
to his newly-founded library at Alexandria (B.C. 273) 
a copy of the Jewish law, sent Aristeas and Andreas, 
the commander of his body-guard, to Jerusalem. They 
carried presents to the Temple, and obtained from the 
high-priest, Eleazar, a genuine copy of the Pentateuch, 
and a body of seventy elders, six from each tribe, who 
could translate it into Greek. On their arrival, they 
are said to have completed the Alexandrian version 
of the Old Testament, usually termed the ‘“ Septua- 
gint” from the number of translators. The story 
about the translation rests chiefly on the reputed letter 
of Aristeas himself, but it is told, with a few differences, 
by Aristobulus, the Jewish philosopher (Euseb. Prep. 
£v, xiii, 12), by Philo Judeeus (Vit. Mos. 2), and Jo- 
sephus (Ant. xii, 2); also by Justin Martyr (Cohort. ad 
Grac. p. 13; Apol. p. 72; Dial. cum Tryyph. p. 297), 
Ireneus (Adv. Haer. iii, 25), Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Strom. i, 250), Tertullian (4 polog. 18), Euseb. (Prep. 
ey. viii, 1), Athanasius (Synop. S. Scrip. ii, 156), Cyril 
of Jerusalem (Catech. p. 386, 37), Epiphanius (De Mens. 
et Pond. 3), Jerome (Praf. in Pentateuch; Quest. wn 
Gen. Proem.), Augustine (De civ. Dei, xviii, 42, 43), 
Chrysostom (Adv. Jud. i, 443), Hilary of Poictiers Un 
Psalm. 2), and Theodoret (Pref. im Psalm.). The let- 
ter was printed, in Greek and Latin, by Schard (Basil. 
1561, 8vo); reprinted at Oxford (1692, 8vo); best ed. 
in Gallandii Biblioth Patr. ii, 771 (Fabricii Bibl. Grae. 
iii, 669; in Engl. by Lewis (Lond. 1715, 12mo). See 
Pirst, Bib. Jud. i, 51 sq. Comp. SEPTUAGINT. 

Aristides, an Athenian philosopher, who became 


}a Christian, without, however, forsaking his original 


protession. He presented to the Emperor Adrian, at 
the same time with Quadratus, an Apology for the 
Christian Faith, which existed in the time of Eusebius 
and Jerome, and even as late as that of Usuardus, and 
Addo of Vienne, if the account given of the passion of 
St. Dionysius the Areopagite may be relied on. Aris- 
tides flourished about A.D. 123. Jerome says that his 
Apology was filled with passages from the writings of 
the philosophers, and that Justin afterward made much 
use of it. He is commemorated August 31st.—Caye, 
Hist. Lit, anno 123; Euseb. Hist. Eecl. lib. iv, cap. iii; 
Lardner, Works, ii, 308; Fabricius, Bib. Gree. vi, 39. 

Aristobu’lus (AoiordBovdoc, best counsellor, a 
frequent Grecian name), the name of several men in 
sacred history. 

1. A Jewish priest (2 Mace. i, 10), who resided in 
Egypt in the reign of Ptolemy (VI) Philometor (comp. 
Grimm, 2 Mace. i, 9). In a letter of Judas Macca- 
beus he is addressed (B.C. 165) as the representative 
of the Egyptian Jews (ApioroBotAy .. . kai rote ty 
Aly. Tovd. 2 Mace. 1. c.), and is further styled ‘ the 
teacher” (d:ddoKxaXoe, i. e. counsellor?) of the king. 
Josephus makes no mention of him; and the genuine- 
ness of the letter itself is doubtful (De Wette, Pinleit. 
i,413); yet there may have lived at this time an emi- 
nent Jew of this name at the Egyptian court. Some 
have thought him identical with the peripatetic phi- 
losopher of the name (Clem. Alex. Str. v, 98; Euseb. 
Prep. Ev. viii, 9), who dedicated to Ptol. Philometor 
his allegorical exposition of the Pentateuch (BiAoue 
tEnynrude TOU Movoewe voxov, Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 
vii, 32). Considerable fragments of this work have 
been preserved by Clement and Eusebius (Euseb, 
Prep. Evang. vii, 13, 14; viii (8), 9, 10; xiii, 12; in 
which the Clementine fragments recur); but the au- 
thenticity of the quotations has been vigorously con- 
tested. It was denied by R. Simon and especially 
by Hody (De bibl. text. orig. p. 50 sq. Oxon. 1708), 
who was answered by Valckenaer (Diatribe de Aristo- 
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bulo Judewo, Lugd. Bat. 1806); and Valckenaer’s ar- 
guments are now generally considered conclusive 
(Gfrorer, Philo, ii, 71 sq.; Dihne, Jud. A lex, Relig.- 
Philos. ii, 73 sq.; Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Isr. iv, 294 
n.) The object of Aristobulus was to prove that the 
peripatetic doctrines were based (jjprijo@ac) on the 
Law and the Prophets ; and his work has an addition- 
al interest as showing that the Jewish doctrines were 
first brought into contact with the Aristotelian and 
not with the Platonic philosophy (comp. Matter, Hist. 
de lécole d’Alex. iii, 153 sq.). The fragments which 
remain are discussed at length in the works quoted 
above, which contain also a satisfactory explanation 
of the chronological difficulties of the different ac- 
counts of Aristobulus. (See Eichhorn, Biblioth. d. 
bibl. Lit. v, 253 sq.)—Smith, s. v. 

2. The eldest son of John Hyrcanus, prince of Ju- 
dea. In B.C. 110, he, together with his brother An- 
tigonus, successfully prosecuted for his father the 
siege of Samaria, which was destroyed the following 
year (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 10, 2 and 3; War, i, 2, 7). 
Hyreanus dying in B.C. 107, Aristobulus took the 
title of king, this being the first instance of the as- 
sumption of that name since the Babylonian captivity 
(but see Strabo, xvi, 762), and secured his power by 
the imprisonment of all his brothers except his favor- 
ite one Antigonus, and by the murder of his mother, 
to whom Hyrcanus had left the government by will. 
The life of Antigonus was soon sacrificed to his broth- 
er’s suspicions through the intrigues of the queen and 
her party, and the remorse felt by Aristobulus for his 
execution increased the illness under which he was 
at the time suffering, and thus hastened his own death, 
B.C. 106. During his reign the Itureeans were sub- 
dued and compelled to adcpt the Jewish law. He 
also received the name of ®\éAAny from the favor 
which he showed the Greeks (Joseph. Ant. xiii, 1; 
War, i, 3).—Smith, Dict. of Class. Biog. s. v. 

S. The younger son of Alexander Jannzus by 
Alexandra (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 16,1; War, i, 5, 1). 
During the nine years of his mother’s reign he set 
himself against the party of the Pharisees, whose in- 
fluence she had sought; and after her death, B.C. 70, 
he made war against his eldest brother Hyrcanus, and 
obtained from him the resignation of the crown and 
the high-priesthood, chiefly through the aid of his fa- 
ther’s friends whom Alexandra had placed in the sevy- 
eral fortresses of the country to save them from the 
vengeance of the Pharisees (Joseph. Ant. xiii, 16; 
xiv, 1,2; War, i, 5; 6,1). In B.C. 65 Judea was 
invaded by Aretas, king of Arabia Petrea, with whom, 
at the instigation of Antipater the Idumean, Hyrcanus 
had taken refuge. By him Aristobulus was defeated 
in a battle and besieged in Jerusalem; but Aretas was 
obliged to raise the siege by Scaurus and Gabinius, 
Pompey’s lieutenants, whose intervention Aristobulus 
had purchased (Joseph. Ant. xii, 2; 3,2; War, i, 6, 
2 and 3). In B.C. 63 he pleaded his cause before 
Pompey at Damascus, but finding him disposed to 
favor Hyrcanus, he returned to Judea and prepared 
for war. On Pompey’s approach, Aristobulus, who 
had fled to the fortress of Alexandrium, was persuaded 
to obey his summons and appear before him; and, 
being compelled to sign an order for the surrender of 
the garrison, he withdrew in impotent discontent to 
Jerusalem. Pompey still advanced, and Aristobulus 
again met him and made submission ; but, his friends 
in the city refusing to perform the terms, Pompey be- 
sieged and took Jerusalem, and carried away Aristo- 
bulus and his children as prisoners (Joseph. Ant. xiv, 
3, 4; War, i, 6, 7; Plut. Pomp. 89, 45; Strabo, xvi, 
762; Dion Cass. xxxvii, 15,16). Appian (Bell. Mith. 
1117) erroneously represents him as having been put 
to death immediately after Pompey’s triumph. In 
B.C. 57 he escaped from confinement at Rome with 
his son Antigonus, and, returning to Judaa, was join- 
ed by large numbers of his countrymen, and renewed 
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the war; but he was besieged and taken at Machzerus, 
the fortifications of which he was attempting to re- 
store, and was sent back to Rome by Gabinius (Jo- 
seph. Ant. xiv, 6,1; War, i, 8,6; Plut. Ant. 3; Dion 
Cass. xxxix, 56). In B.C. 49 he was again released 
by Julius Czsar, who sent him into Judaa to forward 
his interests there, but he was poisoned on the way 
by some of Pompey’s party (Joseph. Ant. xiv, 7, 4; 
War, i, 9,1; Dion Cass. xli, 18).—/d. 

4, The grandson of No. 3, and the son of Alexan- 
der, and brother of Herod’s wife Mariamne. His 
mother Alexandra, indignant at Herod’s having Le- 
stowed the high-priesthood on the obscure Ananelus, 
endeavored to obtain that office for her son from An- 
tony through the influence of Cleopatra. Herod, 
fearing the consequences of this application, and urged 
by Mariamne’s entreaties, deposed Ananelus, and made 
Aristobulus high-priest, the latter being only 17 years 
old at the time. The king, however, still suspecting 
Alexandra, and keeping a strict and annoying watch 
upon her movements, she renewed her complaints and 
designs against him with Cleopatra, and at length 
made an attempt to escape into Egypt with her son. 
Herod discovered this, and affected to pardon it; but 
soon after he caused Aristobulus to be treacherously 
drowned at Jericho, B.C. 35 (Joseph. Ant. xv, 2, 3; 
War, i, 22, 2).—/b. 

5. One of the sons of Herod the Great by Mariamne, 
and sent with his brother Alexander to Rome, where 
they were educated in the house of Pollio (Josephus, 
Ant. xv, 10,1). On their return to Judza, the sus- 
picions of Herod were excited against them by their 
brother Antipater (q. v.), aided by Pheroras and their 
aunt Salome, though Berenice, the daughter of the 
latter, was married to Aristobulus; the young men 
themselves supplying their enemies with a handle 
against them by the indiscreet expression of their 
indignation at their mother’s death. In B.C. 11 they 
were accused by Herod at Aquilea before Augustus, 
through whose mediation, however, he was reconciled 
to them. Three years after Aristobulus was again 
involved with his brother in a charge of plotting 
against their father, but a second reconciliation was 
effected by Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, the father- 
in-law of Alexander. A third accusation, through the 
arts of Euryales, a Lacedemonian adventurer, proved 
fatal. By permission of Augustus, the two young men 
were arraigned by Herod before a council convened 
at Berytus (at which they were not even allowed to 
be present to defend themselves), and, being condemn- 
ed, were soon after strangled at Sebaste, B.C. 6 (Jo- 
seph. Ant, xvi, 1-4; 8; 10; 11; War, i, 23-27; comp. 
Strabo, xvi, 765).—/6. See ALEXANDER. 

6. Surnamed ‘‘ the younger” (6 vewreooc, Josephus, 
Ant. xxi, 2), was the son of the preceding Aristobulus 
and Berenice, and the grandson of Herod the Great. 
Himself and his two brothers (Agrippa I and Herod, 
the future king of Chalcis) were educated at Rome, 
together with Claudius, who was afterward emperor, 
and who appears to have regarded Aristobulus with 
great favor (Josephus, Ant, xviii, 5,4; 6,1; xx, 1, 2). 
He lived at enmity with his brother Agrippa, and drove 
him from the protection of Flaccus, proconsul of Syria, 
on the charge of having been bribed by the Damas- 
cenes to support their cause with the proconsul against 
the Sidonians (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 6, 3). When 
Caligula sent Petronius to Jerusalem to set up the 
statues in the Temple, Aristobulus joined in the re- 
monstrance against the procedure (Josephus, Ant. 
xviii, 8; War, ii, 10; Tacit. Hist. v, 9). He died as 
he had lived, in a private station (Josephus, War, ii, 
11, 6), having, as appears from the letter of Claudius 
to the Jews in Josephus (Ant. xx, 1, 2), survived his 
brother Agrippa, who died in A.D. 44. He was mar- 
ried to Jotapa, a princess of Emessa, by whom he left 
a daughter of the same name (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 5, — 
4; War, iiy 11,6).—16; , F 
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7. Son of Herod, king of Chalcis, grandson of the 
Aristobulus who was strangled at Sebaste, and great- 
grandson of Herod the Great. In A.D. 55 Nero made 
him king of Armenia Minor, in order to secure that 
province from the Parthians; and in A.D. 61, the 
emperor added to his dominions some portion of the 
Greater Armenia, which had been given to Tigranes 
(Wosephus, Ant. xx, 8,4; Tacit. Ann. xiii, 7; xiv, 26). 
Aristobulus appears (from Josephus, War, vii, 7, 11) 
to haye also obtained from the Romans his father’s 
kingdom of Chalcis, which had been taken from his 
cousin, Agrippa II, in A.D. 52; and he is mentioned 
as joining Casennius Peetus, proconsul of Syria, in the 
war against Antiochus, king of Commagene, in the 
fourth year of Vespasian, or A.D. 73 (Joseph. 7b.). He 
was married to Salome, daughter of the infamous He- 
rodias, by whom he had three sons, Herod, Agrippa, 
and Aristobulus; of these, nothing further is recorded 
(Josephus, Ant. xviii, 5, 4).—Jb. 

8. A person, perhaps a Roman, named by Paul in 
Rom. xvi, 10, where he sends salutations to his house- 

-hold. A.D. 55. Heis not himself saluted; hence he 
may not have been a believer, or he may haye been 
absent or dead. Tradition represents him as brother 
of Barnabas, and one of the seventy disciples, and al- 
leges that he was ordained a bishop by Barnabas, or 
by Paul, whom he followed in his travels, and that he 
was eventually sent into Britain, where he labored 
with much success, and where he at length died (Men- 
olog. Gree. iii, 17 sq.).—Kitto, s. v. 

Aristotle (Aoisrorédne), one of the greatest phi- 
losophers of ancient times, whose philosophical system 
has exercised for a long time a controlling influence 
on the development of Christian philosophy and on 
Christian literature in general. Aristotle was born 
in B.C. 384, at Stagira, in Macedonia, whence he re- 
ceived his surname, The Stagirite. We was first in- 
structed by his father, Nicomachos, the private phy- 
sician of King Augustus III of Macedonia; afterward 
by Proxenos in Atarneus. At the age of 17 years he 
went to Athens, where he enjoyed for 20 years the 
instruction of, and intercourse with, Plato. In B.C. 
343 he was appointed by Philip of Macedonia teacher 
of his son Alexander. About 335 he returned to Ath- 
ens, where he established a new school of philosophy 
in the ‘‘ Lyceum” (Adcetov, so called from an epithet 
of Apollo), a gymnasium near the city. There he in- 
structed in the mornings a select circle of disciples 
(Acroate, Esoterics), while in the afternoons he gave 
popular lectures to all kinds of readers (Hyvoterics). 
After having taught for 13 years he was accused of 
impiety, and compelled to leave Athens. He went 
to Chalcis, and died soon after (B.C. 822). At Stagira 
an annual festival, called the ‘‘ Aristotelea,” was cele- 
brated in his honor. According to a Jewish legend, 
he is said to have turned Jew in consequence of a con- 
versation held with a Jew at Athens. He is said to 
have composed about 800 works, lists of which are 
given by Diogenes Laertius and others. Many of his 
works are lost; while, on the other hand, several that 
Lear his name are undoubtedly spurious. The oldest 
complete edition of his works was published by Aldus 
Manutius (Venice, 1495-98, 5 vols. fol.); the latest 
and best by Imman. Bekker (Berlin, 1831 sq. 4 vols.). 
—Smith’s Dict. of Class. Biog. s. v. 

The influence of the philosophic system of Aristotle 
on the intellectual development of the human race has 
been more extensive and more lasting than that of 
any other philosopher except Plato. This supremacy 
is to be ascribed (1) to his method, which not only re- 
stricted the range of human observation and thought, 
but also fixed the laws of their operation, so far as the 
field of the outer world is concerned, on principles 
fundamental to the human mind; (2) to his logie, 
which grew out of his method and also complemented 
it; (3) to the practical character of his intellect, and 
the practical tendency of his speculations, even the 
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most subtle; and (4) to the comparative clearness and 
simplicity of his system, which arises partly from the 
really luminous clearness of his own intellect, and 
partiy from the fact that the most profound problems of 
philosophy do not come within the range of his method 
when confined to its legitimate application. His meth- 
od is the so-called empirical one, viz., to begin with the 
observation of phenomena, and to reason upon them. 
‘** Art commences when, from a great number of expe 
riences, one general conception is formed, which will 
embrace ail similar cases ; experience is the knowledge 
of individual things; art is that of universals’ (Meta- 
phys. i, 1). What Aristotle here calls ‘ art’ is plain- 
ly what we now call ‘induction;’ and had he ad- 
hered throughout to the method here indicated, he 
would have been, in reality, what Bacon is called, the 
father of the inductive philosophy. The distinction 
between Aristotle and Plato is, that while both held 
that science could only be formed from universals, ra 
kaQdXov, Aristotle contended that such universals had 
purely a subjective existence, i. e. that they were 
nothing more than the inductions derived from par- 
ticular facts. He therefore made experience the ba- 
sis of all science, and reason the architect. Plato 
made reason the basis. The tendency of the one was 
to direct man to the observation and interrogation of 
nature, that of the other was to direct man to the con- 
templation of ideas’? (Lewes, Hist. of Philosophy, ii, 
114). In passing from Plato to Aristotle, the thoughtful 
student observes that he comes into a different if not 
a lower atmosphere. The end of all Plato’s teaching 
is to show, in opposition to the Sophists, that the mind 
of man is not its own standard; the tendency of Aris- 
totle’s teaching is to show that itis. It has been the 
fashion, since Hegel’s exposition of Aristotle, to deny 
that his doctrine is substantially realism, in the em- 
pirical sense, as opposed to Plato’s idealism. To illus- 
trate: Both Plato and Aristotle could say that * dia- 
lectics is that science which discovers the difference 
between the false and the true. But the false in Plato 
is the semblance which any object presents to the sen- 
sualized mind; the true the very substance and mean- 
ing of that object. The false in Aristotle is a wrong 
affirmation concerning any matter whereof the mind 
takes cognizance; the true a right affirmation con- 
cerning the same matter. Hence the dialectic of the 
one treats of the way whereby we obtain to a clear 
and vital perception of things; the dialectic of the 
other treats of the way in which we discourse of 
things. Words to the one are the means whereby we 
descend to an apprehension of realities of which there 
are no sensible exponents. Words to the other are 
the formulas wherein we set forth our notions and 
judgments. The one desires to ascertain of what hid- 
den meaning the word is an index; the other desires 
to prevent the word from transgressing certain bound- 
aries which he has fixed for it. Hence it happened 
that the sense and leading maxim of Plato’s philoso- 
phy became not only more distasteful, but positively 
more unintelligible to his wisest disciple than to many 
who had not studied in the Academy, or who had set 
themselves in direct opposition to it. When Aristotle 
had matured his system of dialectics, there was some- 
thing in it so perfect and satisfactory that he could not 
even dream of any thing lying outside of its circle, 
and incapable of being brought under its rules. He 
felt that he had discovered all the forms under which 
it is possible to set down any proposition in words ; 
and what there could be besides this, what opening 
there could be for another region entirely out of the 
government of these forms, he had no conception. At 
any rate, if there were such a one, it must be a vague, 
uninhabited world. To suppose it peopled with other, 
and those more real and distinet forms, was the ex- 
travagance of philosophical delirium. Accordingly, 
when he speaks of the doctrine of substantial ideas— 
of ideas, that is to say, which are the grounds of all 
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our forms of thoucht, and consequently cannot be sub- 
ject to them, he is red fienl to the strange, and, for so 
consummate a logician, most disagreeable necessity 
of begging the whole question; of arguing that, since 
these ideas ought to be included under some of the as- 
certained conditions of logic, and by the hypothesis are 
not included under any, they must be fictitious” (Mau- 
rice, Moral and Metaph. Philosophy, ch. vi, div. iii, § 2). 

In order to classify facts, and to arrive at the uni- 
versal from the particular, we must reason; and the 
theory of reasoning is logic, which, according to Aris- 
totle, is the organon or instrument of all science, guoad 

| formam. In this field the pre-eminence of Aristotle 

is indisputable; he may, indeed, be said to have in- 
vented logic as the formal part of reasoning, and it 
remains to this day substantially what he made it. 
Grote observes that ‘what was begun by Socrates, 
and improved by Plato, was embodied as a part of a 
comprehensive system of formal logic by the genius 
of Aristotle; a system which was not only of extraor- 
dinary value in reference to the processes and contro- 
versies of its time, but which also, having become in- 
sensibly worked into the minds of instructed men, has 
contributed much to form what is correct in the hab- 
its of modern thinking. Though it has now been en- 
larged and recast by some modern authors (especially 
by Mr. John Stuart Mill in his admirable System of 
Logic) into a structure commensurate with the vast 
increase of knowledge and extension of positive meth- 
od belonging to the present day, we must recollect 
that the distance between the best modern logic and 
that of Aristotle is hardly so great as that between 
Aristotle and those who preceded him by a century— 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and the Pythagoreans ; and 
that the movement in advance of these latter com- 
mences with Socrates” (History «f Greece, pt. ii, ch. 
Ixviii). 

Th Psychology Aristotle anticipated a great deal 
of what is called ‘‘mental philosophy” at present. 
The soul, he says, is an entity; not the product cf 
matter or of organization, but distinct from the hedy, 
though not separable from it as to its form (De Anima, 
ii, 1). In this principle he agrees with Plato, and it 
saves his doctrine from becoming wholly materialistic, 
a tendency natural to the empirical method. ‘‘ The 
faculties (Cuvdpetc) of the soul are production and nu- 
trition (De Anim. ii, 2, 4; De Gener. Anim. ii, 3), 
sensation (/bid. ii, 5, 6,12; iii, 12), thought (7d dva- 
vonricdy), and will or impulse. His remarks are par- 
ticularly interesting on the manifestations of the cog- 
nitive powers (De Anim. ii, 6; iii, 12 sq. ; De Sensu ‘et 
Sensibili), i. e. on the senses ; on common sense (Ko?) 
aic€nouc); the first attempt toward a clearer indica- 
tion of consciousness (Jdzd. iii, 1 sq.), on imagination, 
reminiscence, and memory (/did. iii, 3, et De Memo- 
ria). The act of intuition and perception is a recep- 
tion of the forms of objects; and thought is a recep- 
tion of the forms presupposed by feeling and imagina- 
tion (/d7d. iii, 4). Hence a passive (a0nrixde, intel- 
lectus patiens) and an active understanding (arounrucde 
vove, intellectus agens). The first implies receptivity 
for those forms, therefore it has the closest relation 
with the faculty of feeling, and hence with the body ; 
to the latter, which elaborates those forms into judg- 
ing (brokapBavew) and inferring (AoyiZecPar), and 
which moreover itself thinks, appertains indestructi- 
bility Gmmortality without consciousness or memory) 
(De Anim. ii, 1-6; iii, 2 sq. 5). Thought itself is a 
power separate from the body, coming from without 
into man (De Gener. Anim. ii, 3), similar to the ele- 
ment of the stars (Cie. Acad. Quest. i, 7). Further, 
the understanding is theoretical or practical ; it is the 
latter, inasmuch as it proposes ends and aims. The 
will (Jocéic) is an impulse directed toward matters of 
practice—that is to say, toward good ; which is real or 
apparent, according as it procures a durable or a tran- 
sient enjoyment (De An. iii, 9-11; Lth. iii, vi): dpeétc is 
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subdivided into BotAnate and txbupia—the will, prop- 
erly so called, and desire. Pleasure is the result of 
the perfect exertion of a power—an exertion by which 
the power again is perfected. The noblest pleasures 
spring from reason (Lthic. x, 4, 5, 8).”—Tennemann, 

145. 

4 From Psychology we proceed to Metaphysics, or 
“the first philosopby,’’ as Aristotle called it, i. e. the 
attempt to solve the problem of being. Had "ariatotle 
adhered strictly to his own empirical method, he would 
have confined himself to the relative, and not sought 
the absolute at all. His prima philosophia deals with 
the unchangeable, while physical science deals with 
change or movement. ‘‘ Matter,” he said, “exists in 
a threefold form. It is, I. Substance, perceptible by 
the senses, which is finite and perishable. This sub- 
stance is either the abstract substance, or the substance 
connected with form («idoc). II. The higher sub- 
stance, which, though perceived by the senses, is im- 
perishable, such as are the heavenly bodies. Here 
the active principle (¢véoyera) steps in, which, in so 
far as it contains that which is to be produced, is un- 
derstanding (vovc). That which it contains is the 
purpose (rd od Evexa), which purpose is realized in the 
act. Here we have the two extremes of potentiality 
and agency, matter and thought. The often-men- 
tioned entelechic is the relation between these two 
extremes. Itis the point of transition between Cvva- 
puc and évéoyea, and is accordingly the cause of mo- 
tion, or efficient cause, and represents the soul. III. 
The third form of substance is that in which the three 
forms of power, efficient cause and effect, are unite¢— 
the absolute substance, eternal unmoved, God him- 
self’? (Lewes, Hist. of Philosophy, ii, 126). As to the 
relative place of the idea of God in the systems of 
Plato and of Aristotle, Maurice well remarks that “it 
cannot be denied that the recognition of an absolute 
being, of an absolute good, was that which gave life 
to the whole doctrine of Plato, and without which it 
is unmeaning; that, on the contrary, it is merely the 
crowning result, or, at least, the necessary postulate 
of Aristotle’s philosophy. In strict consistency with 
this difference, it was a being to satisfy the wants 
of man which Plato sighed for; it was a first cause 
of things to which Aristotle did homage. The first 
would part with ne indication or symbol of the truth 
that God has held intercourse with men, has made 
himself known to them; the second was content with 
seeking in nature and logic for demonstrations of his 
attributes and his unity. When we use personal Jan- 
guage to describe the God of whom Plato speaks, we 
feel that we are using that which suits best with his 
feelings and his principles even when, through rever- 
ence or ignorance, he forbears to use it himself. When 
we use personal language to describe the deity of 
Aristotle, we feel that it is improper and unsuitable, 
even if, through deference to ordinary notions, or the 
difficulty of inventing any other, he resorts to it him- . 
self’? (Maurice, Moral and Aetaph. Philosophy, ch. vi, 
div. iii, § 5). 

Practical philosophy, according to Aristotle, includes 
ethics, the laws of the individual moral life ; ceconom- 
ics, those of the family ; and politics, those of man in 
the state. His ‘‘inquiry starts from the conception 
of a sovereign good and final end. The final end (ré- 
Noc) is happiness (ebdaipovia, erpatia), which is the 
result of the energies of the soul (¢y Bip reel) in a 
perfect life (th. Nic. i, 1-7; x, 5, 6); to it appertains 
true dignity, as being the highest thing. This perfect 
exercise of reason is virtue, and virtue is the perfec- 
tion of speculative and practical reason; hence the 
subdivision of intellectual virtue (Giavonrucn aperi) 
and moral (0K), Eth. Nic. i, 13; ii, 1). The first be- 
longs, in its entire plenitude, to God alone, and confers 
the highest felicity, or absolute beatitude; the second, 
which he also styles the human, is the constant per. 
fecting of the reasonable will (é&c, habitus), the effect 
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of a deliberate resolve, and consequently of liberty 
(xpoatperixn), of which Aristotle was the first to dis- 
play its psychological character, and of which the sub- 
jective form consists in always taking the mean be- 
tween two extremes (70 pécov, pecd7nc). Aristotle 
may be said to have been the first to analyze zooaioe- 
ouc, or deliberate free choice (Lith. Nic. ii, 6). Ethical 
virtue presents itself under six principal characters, 
haying reference to the different objects of desire and 
avoidance (the cardinal virtues), namely, courage (av- 
Opia), temperance (owdpocdbyn), generosity (é\evOe~ 
porn), delicacy (weyadorpéerrerce), Magnanimity and 
a proper love of glory (Hih. Nic. v, i, 6 sq.), (meya- 
AoWvyia), gentleness and moderation. To these are 
added the accessory virtues, such as politeness of man- 
ners (cd7pa7eNta), amiability, the faculty of loving 
and being beloved (giAta), and, lastly, justice (di«ato- 
obvn), which comprises and completes all the others, 
and on that account is called perfect virtue (red¢ia). 
Under the head of justice Aristotle comprehends right 
also. Justice he regards as the special virtue (applied 
to the notion of equality, 7d toov) of giving every man 
his due; and its operation may be explained by apply- 
ing to it the arithmetical and geometrical proportions 
conformably to the two species, the distributive and 
corrective, into which he subdivided the virtue. To 
these must be added equity, which has for its end the 
rectification of the defects of law. Under the head of 
right (dtcacoy) he distinguishes that appertaining to 
a family (olcovoptecdy) from that of a city (zroAtrucdr), 
dividing the latter into the natural (guoicdy) and the 
positive (voyucdy). <A perfect unity of plan prevails 
throughout his ethics, his politics, and his ceconomics. 
Both the latter have for their end to show how the ob- 
ject of man’s existence defined in the ethics, viz. vir- 
tue combined with happiness, may be attained in the 
ciyil and domestic relations through a good constitu- 
tion of the state and household. The state (zroNic) is 
a complete association of a certain number of smaller 
societies sufficient to satisfy in common all the wants 
of life (Pol. i, 2). Mental power alone should prepon- 
derate. The science of politics is the investigation of 
means tending to the final end proposed by the state. 
Its principle is expediency, and its perfection the suit- 
ableness of means to the end. By this principle Aris- 
totle would prove the lawfulness of slavery. (W. T. 
Krug, De Aristotele Servitutis Defensore (Lips. 1813, 
4to); C. G. Gottling, Commentatio de Notione Servitu- 
tis apud Avistotelem (Jen. 1821, 4to); Wallon, Hist. de 
VEsclavage dans 0 Antiquité (Paris, 1847, 3 vols. 8vo) ; 
Tennemann, J/anual Mist. Phi!. (3 147,148). Professor 
Shedd (History of Doctrines, bk. i, ch. i) adopts, per- 
haps too closely, Ritter’s reconciliation of Plato and 
Aristotle, going so far as to say that ‘‘ Platonism and 
Aristotelianism differ only in form, not in substance.” 
While we cannot agree to this broad statement, there 
is yet, as to the points named, reason for what he says, 
viz. that, in reference to the principal questions of phi- 
losophy, “both are found upon the same side of the 
line that divides all philosophies into the material, 
the spiritual, the pantheistic, and the theistic. There 
is a substantial agreement between Plato and his pupil 
Aristotle respecting the rationality and immortality 
of the mind as mind in distinction from matter, re- 
specting the nature and origin of ideas, respecting the 
relative position and importance of the senses, and of 
knowledge by the senses. 
which immediately reveal the general spirit of a phil- 
osophic system. Let any one read the ethical trea- 
tises of Plato and Aristotle, and he will see that both 
held the same general idea of the Deity as a moral 
governor, of moral law, and of the immutable reality 
of right and wrong.’’ But the fundamental difference 
of the two systems still remains, viz. that Plato re- 
gards the ‘‘ideas’’ or eternal archetypes of things as 
forming the true substance of the latter, and as having 
their existence in themselves, independent of the ma- 
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terial things, their soulless shadows; while Aristotle 
was of opinion that the individual thing contained the 
true substance, which forms whatever is permanent in 
the flux of outward appearances. 

Yor a long time the Aristotelian philosophy re- 
mained in Greece a rival of the Platonic, but at last 
the latter gained the ascendency. In Rome Aristotle 
found but few adherents. The fathers of the ancient 
Church were, on the whole, not favorable to Aristote- 
lianism, but it was cultivated with great zeal by sever- 
al sects, especially those which were inclined toward a 
kind of rationalism. (Comp. Lecky, History of Ration- 
alism, i, 417.) Thus the Artemonites were reproached 
with occupying themselves more with the study of 
Aristotle than with that of the Scriptures. The Ano- 
means of the school of Eunomius were called by the 
fathers ‘‘young Aristotelians’’ (see, on the opinions 
of the Greek fathers respecting this point, Launoy, 
De varia Aristotelis in Acad. Par. fortuna, in his Opera 
omnia, iv, 175 sq. Col. 1732; Kuhn, Katholische Dog- 
muti, i, 2,369). Nevertheless, the influence of Aristo- 
tle commenced to spread in Christian philosophy dur- 
ing the 4th and 5th centuries, especially in the West. 
Previously the Neo-Platonic philosophy, which tried 
to reconcile Aristotle with Plato, had given a new im- 
pulse to the study of Aristotle, and called forth a num- 
ber of commentaries, of which that of Porphyry is the 
most celebrated. Among the Christian Aristotelians 
of those times was Nemesius, bishop of Emesa, A.D. 
400, whose work on ‘‘ the Nature of the Soul” is based 
on the Aristotelian anthropology, and remained long 
in use and influence in Christian philosophy. AZneus 
of Gaza, toward the end of the 5th century, and 
Zacharius Scholasticus (first half of 6th century), op- 
posed Aristotle, especially with regard to the world, 
and approached nearer the doctrine of Plato. Of 
greater significance was Johannes Philoponus, who 
called himself ‘‘Grammaticus,” and is supposed by 
modern writers to have lived in the first half of the 
6th century. He combated the Platonic philosophy, 
and followed Aristotle so closely as even to deviate 
from the commonly received doctrines of Christianity. 
Thus, applying the Aristotelian doctrine that individ- 
ual things ure substances, he changed the doctrine of 
the Trinity into a kind of Tritheism. John Damasce- 
nus, the chief theologian of the Greek Church, knew 
and used the dialectics of Aristotle, but made no at- 
tempt to thoroughly blend it with the doctrines of 
Christianity. A new era in the history of the Aristo- 
telian philosophy within the Christian Church begins 
after the Christianization of the Germanic tribes, for 
the treatment of which see SCHOLASTICISM. 

A very full account of Aristotle’s writings and of 
his system (from the Hegelian point of view), by Prof. 
Stahr, is given in Smith, Dict. of Gr. and Roman Biog. 
ete., vol. i. For an excellent sketch of the Lefe of 
Aristotle, by Prof. Park, see Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. i. 
The literature of the subject is copiously given in 
Stahr’s article above referred to. See also Maurice, 
Moral and Metaph. Philosophy, ch. vi, div. iii; Hau- 
reau, Philosophie Scholastique, vol. i; Gioberti, Jntrod, 
& Vétude de la Philosophie, i, 98; Ritter, History of Phi- 
losophy, vol. iii; North Brit. Rev. Noy. 1858; Am. Bib, 
Repos. July, 1842; Meth. Quart. Rev. July, 1853, p. 342 
sq.; Biese, Philos. des Aristoteles (Berlin, 1835, 2 vols. 
8vo); St. Hilaire, Logigue d’Aristote (Par. 1838, 2 vols. 
8vo); Ravaisson, La Métaphysique d Aristote (Paris, 


selon Aristote (Par. 1836, 8vo); Simon, Du Dieu d’ Aris- 
tote (Par. 1840, 8vo).; Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen-Lexi- 
kon, i, 412. For references as to the influence of Aris- 
totle on Christian theology, see SCHOLASTICISM. 
Arithmetic, or the science of numbers, was un- 
questionably practised as an art in the dawn of ciyil- 
ization; since to put things or their symbols together 
(addition), and to take one thing from another (sub- 
traction), must have been coeval with the earliest ef- 
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forts of the human mind; and what are termed multi- 
plication and division are only abbreviated forms of ad- 
dition and subtraction, The origin, however, of the 
earliest and most necessary of the arts and sciences is 
lost in the shades of antiquity, since it arose long be- 
fore the period when men began to take special notice 
and make some kind of record of their discoveries and 
pursuits. In the absence of positive information, we 
seem authorized in referring the first knowledge of 
arithmetic to the East (see Edinburgh Review, xviii, 
185). From India, Chaldaa, Phoenicia, and Egypt the 
science passed to the Greeks, who extended its laws, 
improved its processes, and widened its sphere. To 
what extent the Orientals carried their acquaintance 
with arithmetic cannot be determined. The greatest 
discovery in this department of the mathematics, 
namely, the establishment of our system of ciphers, or 
of figures considered as distinct from the letters of the 
alphabet, belongs undoubtedly, not to Arabia, as is 
generally supposed, but to the remote East, probably 
India. It is to be regretted that the name of the dis- 
‘coverer is unknown, for the invention must be reckon- 
ed among the greatest of human achievements. Our 
numerals were made known to these Western parts by 
the Arabians, who, though they were nothing more 
than the mediums of transmission, have enjoyed the 
honor of giving them their name. These numerals 
were unknown to the Greeks, who made use of the let- 
ters of the alphabet for arithmetical purposes (see Ln- 
cyclopedia Metropolitana, s. v.). The Hebrews were 
not a scientific, but a religious and practical nation. 
What they borrowed from others of the arts of life 
they used without surrounding it with theory, or ex- 
panding and framing it into a system. So with arith- 
metic, designated by them by some form of the verb 
72°2, man ah’, signifying to determine, limit, and thence 
to number. Of their knowledge of this science little is 
known more than may be fairly inferred from the pur- 
suits and trades which they carried on, for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of which some skill at least in its 
simpler processes must have been absolutely necessary; 
: nd the large amounts which appear here and there in 
tie sacred books serve to show that their acquaintance 
with the art of reckoning was considerable. See 
Number. Even in fractions they were not inexperi- 
enced (Gesenius, Lehrgeb. p. 704). For figures, the 
Jews, after the Babylonish exile, made use of the let- 
ters of the alphabet, as appears from the inscriptions 
on the so-called Samaritan coins (Eckhel, Doctr. Num. 
i, iii, 468); and it is not unlikely that the ancient He- 
brews did the same, as well as the Greeks, who bor- 
rowed their alphabet from the Pheenicians, neighbors 
of the Israelites, and employed it instead of numerals 
(Schmidt, Biblischer Mathematicus, Tab. 1785, 1749). 
—Kitto,s.v. See ABBREVIATION, 


Arius, born toward the close of the third century, in 
Libya, according to others, in Alexandria. He wrote 
a theological work, Thalia, extracts from which are 
given in the writings of Athanasius. He died in 836. 
For his doctrines and their history, see ARIANISM. 


Arik: is used in the Bible to designate three vessels 
of special importance. 

1. Noan’s Ark (3M, tebah’; Sept. kBwrdc, a 
chest ; Josephus Napyaé, a coffer; Vulg. arca, Gen. vi, 
14), different from the term Vay, aron’, applied to the 
“ark” of the covenant, and other receptacles which we 
know to have been chests or coffers, but the same that 
is applied to the “ark” in which Moses was hid (Exod. 
ii, 3), the only other part of Scripture in which it oc- 
curs. In the latter passage the Septuagint renders it 
HiBn, a ship; but the truth seems to be that aron de- 
notes any kind of chest or coffer, while the exclusive 
application of tebah to the vessels of Noah and of Mo- 
ses would suggest the probability that it was restricted 
to such chests or arks as were intended to float upon 
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the water, of whatever description. The identity of 
the name with that of the wicker basket in which Mo- 
ses was exposed on the Nile has led some to supposs 
that the ark of Noah was also of wicker-work, or rather 
was wattled and smeared over with bitumen (Auth. 
Vers. ‘‘pitch,” Gen. vi, 14). This is not unpossible, 
seeing that vessels of considerable burden ate thus con- 
structed at the present day ; but there is no sufficient 
authority for carrying the analogy to this extent. 

The boat-like form of the ark, which repeated pic- 
torial representations have rendered familiar, is fitted 
for progression and for cutting the waves; whereas 
the ark of Noah was really destined to float idly upon 
the waters, without any other motion than that which 
it received from them. Jf we examine the passage in 
Gen. vi, 14-16, we can only draw from it the conclu- 
sion that the ark was not a boat or ship; but, as Dr. 
Robinson (in Calmet’s Dict, s. v.) describes it, ‘fa 
building in the form of a parallelogram, 300 cubits 
long, 50 cubits broad, and 30 cubits high. The length 
of the cubit, in the great variety of measures that bore 
this name, it is impossible to ascertain and useless to 
conjecture, So far as the name affords any evidence, 
it also goes to show that the ark of Noah was not a 
regularly-built vessel, but merely intended to float at 
large upon the waters. We may, therefore, probably 
with justice, regard it as a large oblong, floating house, 
with a roof either flat or only slightly inclined. It 
was constructed with three stories, and had a door in 
the side. There is no mention of windows 7n the side, 
but above, i. c. probably in the flat roof, where Noah 
was commanded to make them of a cubit in size (Gen. 
vi, 16). That this is the meaning of the passage seems 
apparent from Gen. viii, 13, where Noah removes the 
covering of the ark in order to ascertain whether the 
ground was dry—a labor unnecessary, surely, had 
there been windows in the sides of the ark.” 

The purpose of this ark was to preserve certain per- 
sons and animals from the deluge with which God in- 
tended to overwhelm the land, in punishment for 
man’s iniquities. The persons were eight—Noah and 
his wife, with his three sons and their wives (Gen. vii, 
7; 2 Pet. ii, 5). The animals were, one pair of every 
“unclean” animal, and seven pairs of all that were 
“clean.” By ‘‘clean” we understand fit, and by ‘‘ un- 
clean” unfit, for food or sacrifice. Of birds there were 
seven pairs (Gen. vii, 2,8). Those who have written 
professedly and largely on the subject have been at 
great pains to provide for all the existing species of 
animals in the ark of Noah, showing how they might 
be distributed, fed, and otherwise provided for. But 
they are very far from having cleared the matter of 
all its difficulties, which are much greater than they, 
in their general ignorance of natural history, were 
aware of. These difficulties, however, chiefly arise 
from the assumption that the species of all the carth 
were collected in the ark, The number of such spe- 
cies has been vastly underrated by these writers, partly 
from ignorance, and partly from the desire to limit the 
number for which they imagined they were required to 
provide. They have usually satisfied themselves with 
a provision for three or four hundred species at most. 
‘“But of the existing mammalia considerably more 
than one thousand species are known; of birds, fully 
five thousand; of reptiles, very few kinds of which 
can live in water, two thousand; and the researches 
of travellers and naturalists are making frequent and 
most interesting additions to the number of these and 
all other classes. Of insects (using the word in the 
popular sense) the number of species is immense; to 
say one hundred thousand would be moderate: each 
has its appropriate habitation and food, and these are 
necessary to its life; and the larger number could not 
live in water. Also the innumerable millions upon 
millions of animalcules must be provided for, for they 
have all their appropriate and diversified places and 
circumstances of existence” (Dr. J. Pye Smith, On 
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the Relation between the Holy Scriptures and some Parts 
of Geological Science, p. 185). Nor do these numbers 
form the only difficulty; for, as the same writer ob- 
serves: ‘‘ All land animals have their geographical 
regions, to which their constitutional natures are con- 
genial, and many could not live in any other situation. 
We cannot represent to ourselves the idea of their be- 
ing brought into one small spot, from the polar re- 
gions, the torrid zone, and all the other climates of 
Asia, Africa, Europe, America, Australia, and the thou- 
sands of islands, their preservation and provision, and 
the final disposal of them, without bringing up the 
idea of miracles more stupendous than any which are 
recorded in Scripture.” These are some of the diffi- 
culties which arise on the supposition that all the spe- 
cies of animals existing in the world were assembled 
together and contained in the ark. And if the object, 
as usually assumed, was to preserve the species of 
creatures which the Deluge would otherwise have de- 
stroyed, the provision for beasts and birds only must 
have been altogether inadequate. What, then, would 
have become of the countless reptiles, insects, and an- 
imaleules to which we have already referred ? and it 
is not clear that some provision must not also have 
been necessary for fishes and shell-animals, many of 
which cannot live in fresh water, while others cannot 
live in salt. The difficulty of assembling in one spot, 
and of providing for in the ark, the various mammalia 
and birds alone, even without including the otherwise 
essential provision for reptiles, insects, and fishes, is 
quite sufficient to suggest some error in the current be- 
lief. We are to consider the different kinds of accom- 
modation and food which would be required for ani- 
mals of such different habits and climates, and the 
necessary provision for cleansing the stables or dens. 
And if so much ingenuity has been required in devis- 
ing arrangements for the comparatively small number 
of species which the writers on the ark have been will- 
ing to admit into it, what provision can be made for 
the immensely larger number which, under the sup- 
posed conditions, would really have required its shel- 
ter? There seems to be no way of meeting these dif- 
ficulties but by adopting the suggestion of Bishop Stil- 
lingfleet, approved by Matthew Poole, Dr. J. Pye 
Smith, Le Clerc, Rosenmiller, and others, namely, 
that, as the object of the Deluge was to sweep man 
from the earth, it did not extend beyond that region 
of the earth which man then inhabited, and that only 
the animals of that region were preserved in the ark. 
See Detucr. Bishop Stillingfleet, who wrote in plain 
soberness long before geology was known as a science, 
and when, therefore, those discoveries were altogether 
unthought of, by which, in our day, such warm con- 
troversies have been excited, expresses his belief that 
the Flood was universal as to mankind, and that all 
men, except those preserved in the ark, were destroy- 
ed; but he sees no evidence from Scripture that the 
whole earth was then inhabited; he does not think 
that it can ever be proved to have been so; and he 
asks what reason there can be to extend the Flood be- 
yond the occasion of it. He grants that, as far as the 
Flood extended, all the animals were destroyed; “but,” 
he adds, ‘‘I see no reason to extend the destruction 
of these beyond the compass of the earth which men 
then inhabited; the punishment of the beasts was oc- 
casioned by, and could not but be concomitant with, 
the destruction of mankind. But (the occasion of the 
Deluge being the sin of man, who was punished in 
the beasts that were destroyed for his sake, as well as 
in himself ) where the occasion was not, as where there 
were animals and no men, there seems no necessity 
for extending the Flood thither” (Origines Sacre, bk. 
iii, ch. iv). The bishop farther argues that the rea- 
son for preserving living creatures in the ark was 
that there might be a stock of the tame and domesti- 
cated animals that should be immediately ‘‘ service- 
able for man after the Flood; which was certainly the 
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main thing looked at in the preservation of them in 
the ark, that men might have all of them ready for use 
after the Flood; which could not have been had not 
the several kinds been preserved in the ark, although 
we suppose them not destroyed in all parts of the 
world.” 

As Noah was the progenitor cf all the nations of the 
earth, and as the ark was the second cradle of the hu- 
man race, we might expect to find in all nations tra- 
ditions and reports more or less distinct respecting 
him, the ark in which he was saved, and the Deluge 
in general. Accordingly, no nation is known in which 
such traditions have not been found. They have 
been very industriously brought together by Banier, 
Bryant, Faber, and other mythologists. See ARA- 
RAT; Noau. And as it appears that an ark—that 
is, a boat or chest—was carried about with great cer- 
emony in most of the ancient mysteries, and occupied 
an eminent station in the holy places, it has with 
much reason been concluded that this was originally 
intended to represent the ark of Noah, which eventu- 
ally came to be regarded with superstitious reverence. 
On this point the historical and mythological testimo- 
nies are very clear and conclusive. The tradition of 
a deluge, by which the race of man was swept from 
the face of the earth, has been traced among the Chal- 
deans, Egyptians, Phoenicians, Assyrians, Persians, 
Greeks, Romans, Goths, Druids, Chinese, Hindoos, 
Burmese, Mexicans, Peruvians, Brazilians, Nicara- 
guans, the inhabitants of Western Caledonia, and the 
islanders of the Pacific; and among most of them also 
the belief has prevailed that certain individuals were 
preserved in an ark, ship, boat, or raft, to replenish 
the desolated earth with inhabitants. Nor are these 
traditions uncorroborated by coins and monuments of 
stone. Of the latter there are the sculptures of Egypt 
and of India; and it is fancied that those of the mon- 
uments called Druidical which bear the name of kvst- 
vaens, and in which the stones are disposed in the 
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form of a chest or house, were intended as memorials 
of the ark. The curious subject of Arkite worship is 
especially illustrated by the two famous medals of 
Apamea. There were six cities of this name, of which 
the most celebrated was that of Syria; next to it in 
importance was the one in Phrygia, called also KiBw- 
toc, Kibotos, which, as we have seen, means an ark 
or hollow vessel. The medals in question belong, 
the one to the elder Philip, and the other to Pertinax. 
In the former it is extremely interesting to observe 
that on the front of the ark is the name of Noah, 
NQE, in Greek characters. In both we perceive the 
ark floating on the water, containing the patriarch and 
his wife, the dove on wing, the olive-branch, and the 
rayen perched on the ark, These medals also repre- 
sent Noah and his wife on terra yirma, in the attitude 
of rendering thanks for their safety. The genuine- 
ness of these medals has been established beyond all 
question by the researches of Bryant and the critical 
inspection of Abbé Barthélemy. There is another 
medal, struck in honor of the Emperor Hadrian, which 
bears the inscription ATAMEQN KIBQTOS MAP- 
SIA, ‘‘the ark and the Marsyas of the Apameans.” 
See APAMEA. The coincidences which these medals 
offer are at least exceedingly curious; and they are 
scarcely less illustrative of the prevailing belief to 
which we are referring, if, as some suppose, the figures 
represented are those of Deucalion and Pyrrha (Meis- 
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Coins of Apamea Cilotws, with supposed Representations of 
the Ark. 


2. The Ark or Burrusues (3M, tebah’ ; Sept. 
SiBic). In Exod. ii, 3, we read that Moses was ex- 
posed among the flags of the Nile in an ark (or boat 
of bulrushes) daubed with slime and with pitch. The 
bulrushes of which the ark was made were the papy- 
rus reed (Cyperus papyrus), which grows in Egypt in 
marshy places. It was used for a variety of purposes, 
even for food. Pliny says, from the plant itself they 
weave boats, and other ancient writers inform us that 
the Nile wherries were made of papyrus. Boats made 
of this material were noted for their swiftness, and 
are alluded to in Isa. xviii, 2. See Rerp. 

3. The Sacrep Ark of the Jews (jI"8 or FAS, 
aron’; Sept. and New Test. «B3wrdc), different from 
the term applied to the ark of Noah. It is the com- 
mon name for a chest or coffer, whether applied to the 
ark in the tabernacle, to a coffin, to a mummy-chest 
(Gen. 1, 26), or to a chest for money (2 Kings xii, 9, | 
10). Our word ark has the same meaning, being de- 
rived from the Latin arca, a chest. The sacred chest | 
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is distinguished from others as the ‘“‘ark of God” (1 
Sam. iii, 3), ‘ark of the covenant” (Josh. iii, 6; Heb. 
ix, 4), and ‘“‘ ark of the law” (Exod. xxv, 22). This 
ark was a kind of box, of an oblong shape, made of 
shittim (acacia) wood, a cubit and a half broad and 
high, two cubits long, and covered on all sides with 
the purest gold. It was ornamented on its upper sur- 
face with a border or rim of gold; and on each of the 
two sides, at equal distances from the top, were two 
gold rings, in which were placed (to remain there per- 
petually) the gold-covered poles by which the ark was 
carried, and which continued with it after it was de- 
posited in the tabernacle. The Levites of the house 
of Kohath, to whose office this especially appertained, 
bore it in its progress. Probably, however, when re- 
moved from within the vail in the most holy place, 
which was its proper position, or when taken out 
thence, priests were its bearers (Num. vii, 9; x, 21; 
iv, 5, 19, 20; 1 Kings viii, 3, 6). The ends of the 
staves were visible without the vail in the holy place 
of the temple of Solomon, the staves being drawn to 
the ends, apparently, but not out of the rings. The 
ark, when transported, was enveloped in the “ vail” 
of the dismantled tabernacle, in the curtain of badgers’ 
skins, and in a blue cloth over all, and was therefore . 
not seen. The lid or cover of the ark was of the same 
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length and breadth as the ark itself, and made of the 
purest gold. Over it, at the two extremities, were two 
cherubim, with their faces turned toward each other, 
and inclined a little toward the lid (otherwise called 
the mercy-seat). See Cuerus. Their wings, which 
were spread out over the top of the ark, formed the 
throne of God, the King of Israel, while the ark itself 
was his footstool (Exod. xxv, 10-22; xxxvii, 1-9). 
(Comp. Josephus, Andé. iii, 6,5; Philo, Opera, ii, 150; 
Koran, ii, 249, ed. Marrac. ; for heathen parallels, see 
Apulej. Asin. xi, 262, Bip.; Pausan. vii, 19, 3; Ovid, 
Ars Am. ii, 609 sq.; Catull. ixiv, 260 sq. See gen- 
erally Reland, Antig. Sacr. i, 5, 19 sq., 43 sq.; Carp- 
zov, Appar. p. 260 sq.; Schaacht, Animadvers. p. 334 
sq.; Buxtorf, Hist. arce fed. in Ugolini Thesaur. viii; 
Hoffmann, in the Hall. Encycl. xiv, 27 sq. ; Otho, Lea. 
Rabb. p. 60 sq.; Rau, Nubes super arca fad. Herbon. 
1757, Utrecht, 1760; Thalemann, Nubes super arca fad. 
Lips. 1752, Vindic. 1771; Lamy, De tabernac. fad. p. 
412 sq.; Van Til, De tabernac. Mos. p. 117 sq.) ; 

This ark was the most sacred object among the Is- 
raelites ; it was deposited in the innermost and holiest 
part of the tabernacle, called “‘the holy of holies” 
(and afterward in the corresponding apartment of the 
Temple), where it stood so that one end of each of the 
poles by which it was carried (which were drawn out 
so far as to allow the ark to be placed against the back 
wall) touched the vail which separated the two apart- 
ments of the tabernacle (1 Kings viii, 8). It was also 
probably a reliquary for the pot of manna and the rod 
of Aaron. We read in 1 Kings viii, 9, that “there 
was nothing in the ark save the two tables of stone 
which Moses put there at Horeb.’’ Yet Paul, or the 
author of Heb. ix, 4, asserts that, besides the two ta- 
bles of stone, the ‘‘ pot of manna” and ‘‘ Aaron’s rod 
that budded” were inside the ark, which were direct- 
ed to be ‘laid up” and ‘‘ kept before the testimony,” 
i. e. before the tables of the law (Exod. x1, 20); and 
probably, since there is no mention of any other re- 
ceptacle for them, and some would have been neces- 


| sary, the statement of 1 Kings viii, 9, implies that by 


Solomon’s time these relics had disappeared. The 
expression si 3x72, Deut. xxxi, 26, obscurely ren- 
dered ‘‘in the side of the ark” (Auth. Vers.), merely 
means ‘‘ beside”’ it. 

During the marches of the Israelites it was covered 
with a purple pall, and borne by the priests, with 
great reverence and care, in advance of the host (Num. 
iv, 5. 6; x, 33). It was before the ark, thus in ad- 
vance, that the waters of the Jordan separated; and 
it remained in the bed of the river, with the attendant 
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priests, until the whole host had passed over; and no 
sooner was it also brought up than the waters resumed 
their course (Josh. iii; iv, 7,10,11,17,18). We may 
notice a fiction of the Rabbis that there were two arks, 
one which remained in the shrine, and another which 
preceded the camp on its march, and that this latter 
contained the broken tables of the law, as the former 
the whole ones. The ark was similarly conspicuous 
in the grand procession round Jericho (Josh. vi, 4, 6, 
eeitat oy 
neighboring nations, who had no notion of spiritual 
worship, looked upon it as the God of the Israelites 
(1 Sam. iv, 6, 7), a delusion which may have been 
strengthened Ly the figures of the cherubim on it. 
After the conquest, the ark generally (see Judg. xx, 27) 
remained in the tabernacle at Shiloh, until, in the time 
of Eli, it was carried along with the army in the war 
against the Philistines, under the superstitious notion 
that it would secure the victory to the Hebrews. 
They were, nevertheless, not only beaten, but the ark 
itself was taken by the Philistines (1 Sam. iv, 3-11), 
whose triumph was, however, very short lived, as they 
were so oppressed by the hand of God that, after seven 
months, they were glad to send it back again (1 Sam. 
v, 7). After that it remained apart from the taber- 
nacle, at Kirjath-jearim (vii, 1, 2), where it continued 
until the time of David, who purposed to remove it to 
Jerusalem; but the old prescribed mode of removing 
it from place to place was so much neglected as to 
cause the death of Uzzah, in consequence of which it 
was left in the house of Obededom (2 Sam. vi, 1-11) ; 
but after three months David took courage, and suc- 
ceeded in effecting its safe removal, in grand proces- 
sion, to Mount Zion (ver. 12-19). When the Temple 
of Solomon was completed, the ark was deposited in 
the sanctuary (1 Kings viii, 6-9). Several of the 
Psalms contain allusions to these events (e. g. xxiv, 
xlvii, cxxxii), and Psa. ev appears to have been com- 
posed on the occasion of the first of them. See 
Psatms. ‘The passage in 2 Chron. xxxv, 3, in which 
Josiah directs the Levites to restore the ark to the 
holy place, is understood by some to imply that it had 
either been removed Ly Amon, who put an idol in its 
place, which is assumed to have been the ‘‘ trespass” 
of which he is said to have been guilty (2 Chron. 
XXxiii, 23), or that the priests themselves had with- 
drawn it during idolatrous times, and preserved it in 
some secret place, or had removed it from one place 
to another. But it seems more likely that it had been 
taken from the holy of holies during the purification 
and repairs of the Temple by this same Josiah, and 
that he, in this passage, merely directs it to be again 
set in its place. Or it may have been removed by 
Manasseh, to make room for the ‘* carved image” that 
he placed ‘‘in the house of God’ Q Chron, xxxiii, 7). 
What became of the ark when the Temple was plun- 
dered and destroyed by the Babylonians is not known, 
and all conjecture is useless. It was probably taken 
away or destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar (2 Esdr. x, 
22). The Jews believe'that it was concealed from the 
spoilers, and account it among the hidden things which 
the Messiah is to reveal (see Ambros. Q//- iii, 17, 18; 
Joseph. Gorionid. i, 21; Wernsdorf, De fide Maccab. 
p- 183 sq.; Mishna, Shekal. vi,1). It is certain, how- 
ever, from the consent of all the Jewish writers, that 
the old ark was not contained in the second temple, 
and there is no evidence that any new one was made. 
Indeed, the absence of the ark is one of the important 
particulars in which this temple was held to be inferior 
to that of Solomon. The most holy place is therefore 
generally considered to have been empty in the second 
temple (as Josephus states, War, v, 14); or at most 
(as the rabbins allege, Mishna, Yoma, v, 2) to have 
contained only a stone to mark the place which the 
ark should have occupied (comp. Tacit, Hist. v, 9). 
The silence of Ezra, Nehemiah, the Maccabees, and 
Josephus, who repeatedly mention all the other sacred 
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It is not wonderful, therefore, that the | 
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| utensils, but never name the ark, seems conclusive on 
‘the subject. But, notwithstanding this weight of testi- 
mony, there are writers, such as Prideaux (Connection, 
|i, 207), who contend that the Jews could not properly 
earry on their worship without an ark, and that if the 
original ark was not recovered after the Captivity, a 
| hew one must have been made (Calmet’s Dissertation 
/ sur l Arche d’ Alliance; Hase, De lapide cui arca impo- 
sita fuit, Erb. and Lpz. n. d. 4to). See Tempe. 

| Concerning the design and form of the ark, it ap- 
pears that clear and unexpected light has Leen thrown 
by the discoveries which have 
‘of late years been made in 
Egypt, and which have unfold- 
‘ed to us the rites and myste- 
ries of the old Egyptians. (See 
Descr. de Egypte, Att. i, pl. 
di, fig. 45 pl. 12, fig. 33 iii, pl. 
32, 34, 36; comp. Rosenmil- 
ler, Morgenl.ii,96 sq.; Heeren, 
_Ideen, UU, ii, 831; Spencer, Leg. 
rit. iil, 5, p. 1084 sq.; Bahr, 
Symbol. i, 881, 402 sq.) ‘* One 
of the most important cere- 
monies was the ‘ procession of 
shrines,’ which is mentioned 
in the Rosetta stone, and fre- 
quently occurs on the walls of the temples. The 
| shrines were of two kinds: the one a sort of canopy ; 
the other an ark or sacred boat, which may be termed 
the great shrine. This was carried with grand pomp 
by the priests, a certain number being selected for 
| that duty, who supported it on their shoulders by 
means of long staves, passing through metal rings at 
the side of the sledge on which it stood, and brought 
it into the temple, where it was deposited upon a stand 
or table, in order that the prescribed ceremonies migL& 
| be discharged before it. The stand was also carricd 
in procession by another set of priests, following the 
shrine, by means of similar staves ; a methcd usually 
adopted for carrying large statues and sacred em- 
blems, too heavy or too important to be borne hy one 
person. The same is stated to have been the custom 
of the Jews in some of their religious processions 
(comp. 1 Chron. xv, 2, 15; 2 Sam. xv, 24; and Josh. 
iii, 12), as in carrying the ark to its place, into the 
oracle of the house, to the most holy place, when the 
Temple was built by Solomon (1 Kings viii, 6).”.... 
‘* Some of the arks or boats contained the emblenis of 
Life and Stability, which, when the veil was drawn 
aside, were partially seen; and others presented the 
beetle to the sun, overshadowed by the wings of two 
figures of the goddess Thenei, or Truth, which call to 
mind the cherubim of the Jews” (Wilkinson’s Ane, 
Egyptians, v, 271, 275). The ritual of the Etruscans, 
Greeks, Romans, and other ancient nations, included 
the use of what Clemens Alexandrinus calls xiorat 
puoticat (Protrcpt. p. 12). The same Clemens (Strom. 
vy, 578) also contains an allusion of a proverbial char- 
jacter to the ark and its rites, which seems to show 
that they were popularly known, where he says that 
‘Conly the master (Ctddoxaoc) may uncover the ark” 
(ky3wrdc). In Latin, also, the word arcanum, con- 
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Ark borne in Procession by Egyptian Priests. 
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nected with arca and arceo, is the recognised term for 
a sacred mystery. (illustrations of the same subject 
secur also in Plut. De Js. et Osi. c. 89; Euseb. Prep. 
Evang. ii, 3.) 

These resemblances and differences appear to us to 
cast a strong light, not only on the form, but on the 
purpose of the Jewish ark. The discoveries of this 
sort which have lately been made in Egypt have add- 
ed an overwhelming weight of proof to the evidence 
which previously existed, that the ‘‘ tabernacle made 
with hands,” with its utensils and ministers, bore ¢ 
designed external resemblance to the Egyptian models, 
but purged of the details and peculiarities which were 
the most open to abuse and misconstruction. That 
the Israelites, during the latter part of their sojourn in 
Egypt, followed the rites and religion of the country, 
and were (at least many of them) gross idolaters, is 
distinctly affirmed in Scripture (Josh. xxiv, 14; Ezek. 
xxiii, 3, 8, 19), and is shown by their ready lapse 
into the worship of the ‘‘ golden calf,” and by the 
striking fact that they actually carried about with 
them one of these Egyptian shrines or tabernacles in 
the wilderness (Amos y, 26). From their conduct, and 
the whole tone of their sentiments and character, it 
appears that this stiff-necked and rebellious people 
were incapable (as a nation) of adhering to that simple 
form of worship and service which is most pleasing to 
God. (See an article on this subject in the Am. Bib. 


Repos. Oct. 1843, p. 290-512.)—Kitto, s. v. 


Ancient Egyptian Shrine. 


The purpose or object of the ark was to contain in- 
violate the Divine autograph of the two tables, that 
“covenant” from which it derived its title, the idea 
of which was inseparable from it, and which may be 
regarded as the depositum of the Jewish dispensation. 
The perpetual safe custody of the material tables no 
doubt suggested the moral observance of the precepts 
inscribed. The words of the Auth. Vers. in 1 Chr. xiii, 
3, seem to imply a use of the ark for the purpose of 
an oracle; but this is probably erroneous, and ‘“ we 
sought it not” the meaning; so the Sept. renders it 
(see Gesenius, Lez. s. v. w55). Occupying the most 
holy spot of the whole sanctuary, it tended to exclude 
any idol from the centre of worship. And Jeremiah 
(ili, 16) looks forward to the time when eyen the ark 
should be ‘‘no more remembered” as the climax of 
spiritualized religion apparently in Messianic times. 
It was also the support of the mercy-seat, materially 
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symbolizing, perhaps, the ‘‘covenant” as that on which 
‘““merey” rested. It also furnished a legitimate vent 
to that longing after a material object for reverential 
feeling which is common to all religions. It was, 
however, never seen, save by the high-priest, and re- 
sembled in this respect the Deity whom it symbolized, 
whose face none might look upon and live. That 
this reverential feeling may have been impaired dur- 
ing its absence among the Philistines seems probable 
from the case of Uzzah.—Smith. See Mrercy-srar. 


Ar’kite (Heb. Arki’, apy ; Sept. and Joseph. 
‘Apovkatoc, like the Samar. Aruki’, “PA7Z), a desig- 
nation of the inhabitants of Arka (Plin. v, 16; “Ap«a, 
Ptol. v, 15), who are mentioned in Gen. x, 17; 1 
Chron. i, 15, as descended from the Phcenician or Si- 
donian branch of the great family of Canaan. This, 
in fact, as well as the other small northern states of 
Pheenicia, was a colony from the great parent state 
of Sidon. Arka, or Arce ("Aoxn), their chief town, 
lay between Tripolis and Antaradus, at the western 
base of Lebanon (Joseph. Ant. i, 6,2; Jerome, Quest. 
in Gen. x, 15). Josephus (Ant. viii, 2, 3) makes Baa- 
nah, who in 1 Kings iv, 16, is said to have been su- 
perintendent of the tribe of Asher, governor of Arka 
(Aon) by the sea; and if, as commonly supposed, the 
capital of the Arkites is intended, their small state 
must, in the time of Solomon, have been under the 
Hebrew yoke. In the time of Alexander a splendid 
temple was erected here in honor of Astarte, the Venus 
of the Pheenicians (Macrob. Sat. i, 21). Subsequent- 
ly Arka shared the lot of the other small Pheenician 
states in that quarter; but in later times it formed 
part of Herod Agrippa’s kingdom. Titus passed 
through it on his return from the destruction of Jeru- 
salem (Aocaia, Joseph. War, vii, 5,1). In the Mid- 
rash (Midr. Rabb. 37) it is called ‘“‘Arkam of Leba- 
non” (hae Dp). The name and site seem never 
to have been unknown (Mannert, p. 391), although for 
a time it bore the name of Cesarea Libani (Aurel. Vict. 
De Ces. xxiv, 1), from haying been the birthplace of 
Alexander Severus (Lamprid. Alex. Sev.). Coins are 
extant of it (Eckhel, Doctr. Num. iii, 360), but not of 
its Phoenician pericd (Gesenius, Monum. Phenic. ii, 
285 sq.). It was eventually the seat-of a Christian 
bishopric (Le Quien, Oriens Christ. ii, 815, 823). It 
is repeatedly noticed by the Arabian writers (Mi- 
chaelis, Spicil. ii, 23; also Orient. Bibl. vi, 99 sq.; 
Schultens, Vita Saladini; Edrisi, p. 13; Rosenmiiller, 
Barhebr, Chron. p. 282). It is mentioned in all the 
itineraries of this region, and is conspicuous in early 
ecclesiastical records. It also figures largely in the 
exploits of the Crusaders, by whom it was unsuccess- 
fully besieged in 1099, but at last taken in 1109 by 
Bertrand (see Robinson’s Researches, new ed. iii, 578 
sq.). In 1202 it was totally destroyed by an earth- 
quake. It lay 832 Roman miles from Antaradus, 18 
miles from Tripoli, and, according to Abulfeda, a par- | 
asang from the sea (Tab. Syriew, p. 11). Ina position 
corresponding to these intimations, Shaw (Odbservat. 
p- 270) noticed the site andruins. Burckhardt (Syria, 
p. 162), in travelling from the north-east. of Lebanon 
to Tripoli, at the distance of about four miles south of 
the Nahr-el-kebir (Eleutherus), came to a hill called 
Tel-Arka, which, from its regularly flattened conical 
form and smooth sides, appeared to be artificial. He 
was told that on its top were some ruins of habitations 
and walls. Upon an elevation on its east and south 
sides, which commands a beautiful view over the 
plain, the sea, and the Anzeiry mountains, are large 
and extensive heaps of rubbish, traces of ancient 
dwellings, blocks of hewn stone, remains of walls, and 
fragments of granite columns. These are no doubt 
the remains of Arka; and the hill was probably the 
acropolis or citadel, or the site of a temple (Hames- 
veld, iii, 39 sq.). The present village has 21 Greek - 
and 7 Moslem families—a wretched hamlet amid the 
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‘columns of this once splendid city (Bibliotheca Sacra, 
1848, p. 16). 

Arles (Arelate), an ancient archiepiscopal see in 
Lower Provence, on the left of the Rhone, seven 
leagues from its mouth, about one hundred and eighty- 
six leagues from Paris. It is said to derive its name 
from Ara elata, a high altar raised here in pagan 
times. A number of councils and synods were held 
at Arles, of which the following are the chief: (1.) In 
314, a general synod for the West, at which Constan- 
tine and 600 or 633 bishops were present; 22 canons 
were framed on the Donatists, ete. ; (2.) in 428 or 429, 
at which Germanus and Lupus were deputed to En- 
gland; (3.) in 455, under Ravennius, to settle the dis- 
pute between Faustus, abbot of Lerins, and the bishop 
of Frejus; (4.) in 475, against Lucidus, accused of 
Predestinationism; (6.) in 524, under Cexsarius, four 
canons on ordination were published; (6.) in 1234, 
under John Baussan, twenty-four canons were pub- 
lished against heretics, chiefly against the Waldenses ; 
C7.) in 1275, by Bertrand de S. Martin, twenty-two 
canons were published, and the clergy fordidden mak- 
ing wills.—Landon, Manual of Councils; Smith, Ta- 
bles of Church Hist. 

Arm (usually 3755, zero’d, Boayiwy) is frequently 
used in Scripture in a metaphorical sense to denote 
power. Hence, to “‘ break the arm” is to diminish or 
to destroy the power (Psa. x, 15; Ezek. xxx, 21; Jer. 
xlviii, 25). It is also employed to denote the infinite 
power of God (Psa. Ixxxix, 13; xlviii, 2; Isa. lili, 1; 
John xii, 38). In a few places the metaphor is, with 
great force, extended to the action of the arm, as, ‘I 
will redeem you with a stretched-out arm” (Exod. vi, 
5), that is, with a power fully exerted. The figure is 
here taken from the attitude of ancient warriors baring 
and outstretching the arm for fight. Thus, in Isa. lii, 
10, ‘‘ Jehovah hath made bare his holy arm in the 
sight of all the nations.” Lowth has shown, from the 
Sept. and other versions, that in Isa. ix, 20, “ they 
shall eat every one the flesh of his own arm” should 
be ‘‘ the flesh of his neighbor,” similar to Jer. xix, 9, 
meaning that they should harass and destroy one an- 
other. (See Wemyss’s Clavis Symbolica, p. 23, 24.) 

Armaged’don (‘Aopaysddwy, Rev. xvi, 16), prop- 
erly ‘‘the mountain of Megiddo” (Ieb. 17372 “), a 
city on the west of the river Jordan, rebuilt by Solo- 
mon (1 Kings ix, 15). See Mearppo. In the mys- 
tical language of prophecy, the word mountain repre- 
sents the Church, and the events which took place at 
Megiddo are supposed to have had a typical reference 
to the sorrows and triumphs of the people of God un- 
der the Gospel. ‘‘ In that day,” says Zechariah (xii, 
11), ‘shall there be a great mourning in Jerusalem, 
as the mourning of Hadadrimmon in the valley of 
Megiddon ;” referring to the death of Josiah (q. v.). 
“He gathered them together into a place called in the 
Hebrew tongue Armageddon,” is the language of the 
Apocalypse; and the word has been translated by 
some as ‘the mountain of destruction,” by others as 
‘*the mountain of the gospel’’—a passage that prob- 
ably has reference to the symbolical use of the name 
in Zechariah. Into a valley ominous of slaughter the 
unclean spirits (representing the heathen influence 
of the Roman empire), under the special guidance of 
Providence (xvii, 17), conduct the assembled forces of 
the beast and his allies; and there in due time they 
come to an overthrow through an almighty conqueror 
(Stuart, Comment. in loc.). The passage is best il- 
lustrated by comparing a similar one in the book of 
Joel (iii, 2, 12), where the scene of the divine judg- 
ments is spoken of in the prophetic imagery as the 
“valley of Jehoshaphat,” the fact underlying the 
image being Jehoshaphat’s great victory (2 Chron. xx, 
26; see Zech. xiv, 2, 4). So here the scene of the 
struggle of good and evil is suggested by that battle- 
field, the plain of Esdraelon, which was famous for 
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two great victories—of Barak over the Canaanites 
(Judg. iv, v), and Gideon over the Midianites (Judg. 
vii); and for two great disasters, the death of Saul in 
the invasion of the Philistines (1 Sam. xxxi, 8), and 
the death of Josiah in the invasion of the Egyptians 
(2 Kings xxiii, 29, 30; 2 Chron. xxxv, 22). With 
the first and fourth of these events, Megiddo (Mayedew 
in the Sept. and Josephus) is especially connected. 
Hence ’Ap-payedwy, ‘the hill of Megiddo.” (See 
Bahr’s Excursus on Herod. ii, 159.) As regards the 
Apocalypse, it is remarked by Stanley (Sinai and Pal- 
estine, p. 330) that this imagery would be peculiarly 
natural to a Galilean, to whom the scene of these 
battles was familiar. See EspRAELOoN. 


Armagh, the seat of an archbishopric in Ireland. 
This church was founded by St. Patrick in 444 or 445, 
The chapter is composed of five dignitaries, four preb- 
endaries, eight vicars choral, and an organist. The 
present cathedral is built of red sandstone, and is cru- 
ciform—184 by 119 feet. It has recently been repair- 
ed and beautified, chiefly at the cost (£10,000) of the 
present lord primate. A new Gothic Roman Catholic 
cathedral occupies the principal height to the north, 
and the primatial palace that to the south of the ca- 
thedral. There is a fever hospital for forty patients, 
maintained by the present primate, and a lunatic 
asylum for four counties, The archbishop is Primate 
and Metropolitan of all Ireland, and has an income of 
£12,087 a year. ‘The present incumbent is Lord J. G. 
Beresford, translated from Dublin in 1822. 


Arme’nia (‘Appevia), a country of Western Asia, 
is not mentioned in the original language of Scripture 
under that name (on the Harmonah of Amos iv, 3, see 
Rosenmiller, in loc.), though it occurs in the English 
version (2 Kings xix, 37), where our translators haye 
very unnecessarily substituted it for Ararat (comp. 
marginal reading); but is supposed to be alluded to 
in the three following Hebrew designations, which 
seem to refer either to the country as a whole, or to 
particular districts. See Asra. 


1, ARARAT, UTX, the land upon (or over) the 
mountains of which the ark rested at the Deluge (Gen. 
viii, 4; comp. Josephus, Ant. i, 3,5); whither the sons 
of Sennacherib fled after murdering their father (2 
Kings xix, 37; Isa. xxxvii, 38); and one of the 
“kingdoms” summoned, along with Minni and Ash- 
kenaz, to arm against Babylon (Jer. li, 27). That 
there was a province of Ararad in ancient Armenia 
we have the testimony of the native historian, Moses 
of Chorene (//ist. Armen. ed. Whiston, Lond. 1736, p. 
361). It lay in the centre of the kingdom, was di- 
vided into twenty circles, and, being the principal 
province, was commonly the residence of the kings 
or governors. See article ARARAT. 

2. Mrynt, °5°2, is mentioned in Jer. li, 27, along 
with Ararat and Ashkenaz, as a kingdom called to 
arm itself against Babylon, The name is by some 
taken for a contraction of ‘‘ Armenia,” and the Chald. 
in the text in Jeremiah has Hurmini (7277277). There 
appears a trace of the name Minni ina passage quoted 
by Josephus (Ant. i, 3, 6) from Nicolas of Damascus, 
where it is said that ‘‘there is a great mountain in 
Armenia, beyond the Minyas (Mwuac), called Baris, 
upon which it is reported that many who fled at the 
time of the Deluge were sayed ; and that one who was 
earried in an ark came on shore upon the top of it; and 
that the remains of the timber were a great while pre- 
served. This might be the man about whom Moses, 
the legislator of the Jews, wrote.” Saint-Martin 
(Mémoires sur 1 Armenie, i, 249), has the not very 
probable conjecture that the word ‘‘ Minni” may refer 
to the Manayazians, a distinguished Armenian tribe, 
descended from Manavaz, a son of Haik, the capital 
of whose country was Manavazagerd, now Melazgerd. 
It contains the root of the name Armenia according to 
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the generally received derivation, Har-Minni, ‘the | 
mountains of Minni.” It is worthy of notice that the | 
spot where Xenophon ascertains that the name of the 
country through which he was passing was Armenia, 
coincides with the position here assigned to Minni 
(Xen. An. iv, 5; Ainsworth, Track of 10,000, p. 177). 
In Psa. xlv, 8, where it is said, ‘‘ out of the ivory pal- | 
aces whereby they made thee glad,” the Hebrew word 

endered ‘‘ whereby” is minni (9372), and hence some 
(c. g. Rosenmiller, in loc.) take it for the proper name, 
and would translate ‘‘ palaces of Armenia,” but the in- | 
terpretation is forced and incongruous (Gesenius, Thes. | 
Heb. p. 799). See Minnr. 


. TOGARMAH, 273M, in some MSS. TorGAmat, 


oa found with great. variety of orthography in the 
Sept. and Josephus. In the ethnographic table in the | 
tenth chapter of Genesis (ver. 3; comp. 1 Chron. i, 6) 
Togarmah is introduced as the youngest son of Gomer 
(son of Japhet), who is supposed to have given name 
to the Cimmerians on the north coast of the Euxine 
Sea, his other sons being Ashkenaz and Riphath, both | 
progenitors of northern tribes, among whom also it is 
natural to seek for the posterity of Togarmah. The 
prophet Ezekiel (xxxviii, 6) also classes along with 
Gomer “‘the house of Togarmah and the sides of the 
north” (in the Eng. Vers. ‘‘of the north quarters’), | 
where, as also at Ezek. xxvii, 14, it is placed besido | 
Meshech and Tubal, probably the tribes of the Moschi | 
and Tibareni in the Caucasus. Now, though Josephus 

and Jerome find Togarmah in Phrygia, Bochart in 
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Cappadocia, the Chaldee and the Jewish rabbins in 
Germany, etc., yet a comparison of the above pas- 


sages Woads to the conclusion that it is rather to be 


sought for in Armenia, and this is the opinion of Eu- 
It is 
strikingly confirmed by the traditions of that and the 
neighboring countries. According to Moses of Cho- 
rene (//ist. Arm. ed. Whiston, i, 8, p. 24), and also 
King Wachtang’s JHistory of Georgia (in Klaproth’s 
Travels in the Caucasus, ii, 64), the Armenians, Geor- 
gians, Lesghians, Mingrelians, and Caucasians are all 
descended from one common progenitor, called Thar- 
gamos, a son of Awanan, son of Japhet, son of Noah 
(comp. Eusebius, Chron. i, 12). After the dispersion 
at Babel he settled near Ararat, but his posterity 
spread abroad between the Caspian and Euxine seas. 
A similar account is found in a Georgian chronicle, 


| quoted by another German traveller, Guldenstedt, 


which states that Targamos was the father of eight 
sons, the eldest of whom was Aos, the ancestor of the 
Armenians. They still call themselves ‘‘ the house 
of Thorgom,” the very phrase used by Ezekiel, the 
corresponding Syriac word for ‘house’ denoting 
“land or district” (see Wahl, Gesch. der Morgenl. Spr. 
u. Lit. p. 72). From the house or province of Togar- 
mah the market of Tyre was supplied with horses and 
mules (Ezek. xxvii, 14); and Armenia, we know, was 
famed of old for its breed of horses. The Satrap 
of Armenia sent yearly to the Persian court 20,000 
foals for the feast of Mithras (Strabo, xi, 13, 9; Xen. 
oph. Anabas.iv, 5,24; Herod. vii,40). See ToGarMAH. 
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i The ’Aopevia of the Greeks (sometimes aspirated, 
Aopevia, comp. Xen. Anab. iv, 6, 84) is the Arminiya 
or Irminiya of the Arabs, the Ermenistan of the Per- 
sians. Moses of Chorene (Hist. Arm. p. 35) derives 
the name from Aram (q. v.), a son of Shem, who also 
gave name to Aramza or Syria; Hartmann (Aufklir. 
i, 54) draws it from Armenagh, the second of the na- 
tive princes ; but the most probable etymology is that 
of Bochart (Phaleg, i, 3), viz., that it was originally 
“27277, Har-Minni or Mount Minni, i. e. the High- 
land of Minyas, or, according to Wahl (Asien, i, 807), 
the Heavenly Mountain (i. e. Ararat), for mino in 
Zend, and myno, myny, in Parsee, signify ‘ heaven, 
heavenly.” Jn the country itself the name Armenia 
is unknown; the people are called Haik (Rosenmil- 
ler, Alierth. I, i, 267 sq.), and the country Hayotz-zor, 
the Valley of the Haiks—from Haik, the fifth de- 
scendant of Noah by Japhet, in the traditionary gene- 
alogy of the country (comp. Ritter’s Erdkunde, ii, 714). 

The boundaries of Armenia (lat. 37-42°) may be 
described (Strabo, xi, 526) generally as the southern 
range of the Caucasus on the north, and the Moschian 
branch of the Taurus on the south; but in all direc- 
tions, and especially to the east and west, the limits 
have been very fluctuating (Rennell, Geogr. Herod. i, 
369). It forms an elevated table-land, whence the 
rivers Euphrates, Tigris, Araxes, and Acampsis pour 
down their waters in different directions, the first two 
to the Persian Gulf, the last two respectively to the 
Caspian and Euxine seas. It may be termed the 
nucleus of the mountain system of Western Asia: from 
the centre of the plateau rise two lofty chains of 
mountains, which run from east to west, converging 
toward the Caspian Sea, but parallel to each other to- 
ward the west, the most northerly named by ancient 
geographers the Abus Mountains, and culminating in 
Mount Ararat; the other named the Niphates Moun- 
tains. Westward these ranges may be traced in Anti- 
Taurus and Taurus, while in the opposite direction they 
are continued in the Caspius Mountains. These ranges 
“(with the exception of the gizantic Ararat) are of mod- 
erate height, the plateau gradually sinking toward the 
plains of [ran on tie east, and those of Asia Minor on 
the west. The climate is generally cold (Xen. Anab. 
iy, 4, 8), but salubrious, the degree of severity vary- 
ing with the altitude of different localities, the valleys 
being sufficiently warm to ripen the grape. The 
country abounds in romantic forest and mountain 
scenery, and rich pasture-land, especially in the dis- 
tricts which border upon Persia (Herod. i, 194; vii, 
40; Xen. Anab. iv, 5, 24; Strabo, x, 528, 558, 587; 
Ezek. xxvii, 14; Chardin, Voyages, ii, 158; Tourne- 
fort, Rezsen, iii, 179 sq.). The latter supported vast 
numbers of mules and horses, on which the wealth of 
the country chiefly depended; and hence Strabo (xi, 
529) tells us that the horses were held in as high esti- 
mation as the celebrated Niseean breed. The inhab- 
itants were keen traders in ancient as in modern times. 
Ancient writers notice, also, the wealth of Armenia in 
metals and precious stones (Herod. i, 194; Pliny, 
Xxxvii, 23). The great rivers Euphrates and Tigris 
both take their rise in this region, as also the Araxes, 
and the Kuror Cyrus. Armeniais commonly divided 
into Greater and Lesser (Lucan. ii, 638), the line of 
separation being the Euphrates (comp. Ptolem. v, 7 
and 13); but the former constitutes by far the larger 
portion (Strabo, xi, 532), and, indeed, the other is 
often regarded as pertaining rather to Asia Minor. 
(See, generally, Strabo, xi, 526 sq.; Pliny, vi, 9; 
Mannert, V, ii, 181 sq.; Ritter, Erdkunde, x, 285 sq.) 
There was anciently a kingdom of Armenia, with its 
metropolis Artaxata: it was sometimes an independ- 
ent state, but most commonly tributary to some more 
powerful neighbor. Indeed, at no period was the 
whole of this region ever comprised under one govern- 
ment, but Assyria, Media, Syria, and Cappadocia 
shared the dominion or allegiance of some portion of 
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it, just as it is now divided among the Persians, Rus- 
sians, Turks, and Kurds; for there is no doubt that 
that part of Kurdistan which includes the elevated 
basins of the lakes of Van and Oormiah anciently be- 
longed to Armenia. The unfortunate German travel- 
ler Schulz (who was murdered by a Kurdish chief) 
discovered in 1827, near the former lake, the ruins of 
a very ancient town, which he supposed to be that 
which is called by Armenian historians Shamitramakert 
(i. e. the town of Semiramis), because believed to have 
been built by the famous Assyrian queen. The ruins 
are covered with inscriptions in the arrow-headed 
character; in one of them Saint-Martin thought he 
deciphered the words Khshéarsha, son of Daréioush 
(Xerxes, son of Darius). In later times Armenia was 
the border-country where the Romans and Parthians 
fruitlessly strove for the mastery; and since then it 
has been the frequent battle-field of the neighboring 
states. During the recent wars between Russia and 
Turkey, large bodies of native Armenians have emi- 
grated into the Russian dominions, so that their num- 
ber in what is termed Turkish Armenia is now con- 
siderably reduced. By the treaty of Turkomanshi 
(21st Feb. 1828), Persia ceded to Russia the Khanats 
of Erivan and Nakhchevan. The boundary-line (drawn 
from the Turkish dominions) passes over the Little 
Ararat; the line of separation between Persian and 
Turkish Armenia also begins at Ararat; so that this 
famous mountain is now the central boundary-stone 
of these three empires. (Sce, generally, Smith’s Dict. 
of Class. Geogr. s. v.; Penny Cyclopedia, s. v.; M‘Cul- 
loch’s Geogr. Dict. s. v.)—Kitto, s. v. 

The slight acquaintance which the Hebrew writers 
had of this country was probably derived from the 
Pheenicians. There are signs of their knowledge hay- 
ing been progressive. Isaiah, in his prophecies re- 
garding Babylon, speaks of the hosts as coming from 
the ‘‘ mountains” (xiii, 4), while Jeremiah, in connee- 
tion with the same subject, uses the specific names 
Ararat and Minni (li. 27). Ezekiel, who was appar- 
ently better acquainted with the country, uses a name 
which was familiar to its own inhabitants, Togarmah. 
Whether the use of the term Ararat in Isa. xxxvii, 
38, belongs to the period in which the prophet himself 
lived, is a question which cannot be here discussed. 
In the prophetical passages to which we have referred, 
it will be noticed that Armenia is spoken of rather in 
reference to its geographical position as one of the ex- 
treme northern nations with which the Jews were ac- 
quainted than for any more definite purpose.—Smith. 

Christianity was first established in Armenia in the 
fourth century; the Armenian Church (q. v.) has a 
close affinity to the Greek Church in its forms and 
polity; it is described by the American missionaries 
who are settled in the country as in a state of great 
corruption and debasement. The total number of the 
Armenian nation throughout the world is supposed 
not to exceed 2,000,000. Their favorite pursuit is 
commerce, and their merchants are found in all parts 
of the East.—Kitto. 

A list of early works on Armenia may be found in 
Walch, Bibl. Theol. iii, 353 sq. For a further account 
of the History of Armenia (Vew Englander, Oct. 
1863), see Moses Chorensis, Historia Armen. lib, iii 
(Armen. edid. Lat. vert. notisque illustr. W. et G. 
Whistonii, Lond. 1736); Chamich, History of Armenia 
(translated from the Armenian original by M. J. Ar- 
dall, Calcutta, 1827); History of Vartan, translated by 
Neumann; see also Langlois, Nwmismatique del’ Armé- 
nie (Par. 1858) ; Andrisdogués de Lasdivera, Histoire 
d’Arménie (Par. 1864). On its TopoGrapny, see 
St.-Martin, Mémoire sur V Arménie; Colonel Chesney, 
Euphrates Expedition, i; Kinneir, Memoirs of the Per- 
sian Empire, also Travels in Armenia; Morier, Travels 
in Persia, i; Ker Porter, Travels ; Smith and Dwight’s 
Researches in Armenia (Bost. 1833); Southgate, Tour 
through Armenia (N. Y. 1840); Curzon, Residence at 
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Erzeroum (Lond. 1854); and vols. iii, vi, x of the Jour. 


of the Lond. Geog. Soc. containing the explorations of | s al 
the head of the Church, the catholicos of Eschmiazin, 


Monteith, Ainsworth, and others, On the RELIGION 
of the nation, see Gioy. de Serpos, Compendio storia 
della nazione Armena (Ven. 1786); Kurze histor. Dar- 
stellung d. gegenw. Zustandes d. armen, Volkes (Petersb. 
and Berl. 1831). See Eprn. 

Armenian Church. The designation of a branch 
of Christians, which, although originating in Armenia, 
is now disseminated over all the adjacent portions of 
the East. 

I. History.—Armenia, it is said, first received Chris- 


tianity from Bartholomew and Thaddeus, the latter | 
not the apostle, but one of the seventy, who instruct- | 


ed Abgarus of Edessa (q. v.) in the faith, although the 
Armenians themselves maintain that he was the apos- 
tle. The light was very speedily quenched, and was 
not rekindled until the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury. About that time Gregory (q. v.) I//uwminator 
(or Lusarovich, in their tongue) preached the Gospel 
throughout Armenia, and soon converted the king, 
Tyridates. Gregory was consecrated first bishop of 
the Armenians by Leontius of Caesarea, whence the 
Armenian Church became thenceforward dependent on 
the see of Cesarea, and for a long period the success- 
ors of Gregory were consecrated by that primate. It 
was to this subjection to the see of Cxsarea that the 
primates of Armenia owed the title of Catholicos (or 
proctor-general), which was assigned them as vicars 
of the primate of Cesarea in that country. In the 
fourth century they received many literary institu- 
tions through the Catholicos Sahag (after 406), and a 
translation of the Bible through Mesrob (q. v.). The 
Armenian Church preserved the faith until the end of 
the reign of Theodosius the younger; and in 437 a 
synod was held at Ispahan, composed of many Arme- 
nian bishops, who addressed a synodical letter to Pro- 
clus, of Constantinople, condemning the impieties of 
Nestorius and Theodore of Mopsuestia. In the follow- 
ing century the Church of Armenia, from an excess 
of hatred toward Nestorianism, embraced the Eutych- 
ian (q. v.) heresy, and condemned the Council of 
Chalcedon. The name commonly given to the Church 
was Gregorian Church (after Gregory Illuminator). 
When, in the fifth century, several kings of Persia 
made an attempt to force the doctrines of Zoroaster 
upon the Armenians, many emigrated to various coun- 
tries of Asia and Europe. About 554 a synod of Ar- 
menian bishops was convened at the city of Thevin, 
or Tiben, by the patriarch Nierses II, at the command 
of the King of Persia, who desired to separate the Ar- 
menians from the Greeks. 
nounced the communion of the orthodox churches, 
anathematized that of Jerusalem, allowed only one 
nature in Jesus Christ, and added to the Tersanctus 
the words Qui crucifirus es. See Monopnysires. 
An attempt to abolish the schism was made by a 
synod at Garin in 629, which adopted the resolutions 
of Chalcedon; but soon the connection between the 
Armenian and the Greek Church was again dissolved. 
The metropolis of the Armenian Church was called 
Vagarsciabat in their tongue, but was known to the 
Latins as Artaxata, the capital of the country. In 
this city was built, A.D. 650, the monastery of Lsch- 
miazin (or Etchmiaz), which contains the sepulchre 
of St. Gregory, and is now the see of the patriarch, 
or catholicos, as he is called, of Armenia Major, Va- 
‘garsciabat no longer exists; but the monastery of 
Eschmiazin is the seat of the catholicos, and contain- 
ed three churches built in a triangle. At first the 
catholicos of Eschmiazin was the sole patriarch of 
Armenia ; but before the year 1341 there were three, 
viz. a second at Achtamar, and a third at Sis. Ri- 
caut, who wrote an account of ‘‘the Greek and Arme- 
nian Churches’? (Lond. 1679, 8vo), mentions, besides 
these three, a fourth one at Canshahar. All four had 
under them 3/7 archbishops and 100 bishops. By the 


In this synod they re- | 
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treaty of Unkiar Skelessi (1828) a large portion of 
Upper Armenia was ceded to the Czar, and thus also 


became a subject of Russia. The attempts of the 
Russian government to induce the Armenians to en- 
ter into a union with the Russian Church have failed. 
In Turkey the Armenians shared in general the fate 
of the other Christian denominations. See TurKry. 
In 1848 they elected a council of 12 lay primates, whe 
rule the Church in all its temporal affairs. The pa- 
triarch has only the right of presidency. 

At an early period efforts were made to establish a 
closer connection of the Armenians with the Roman 
Catholic Church. In consequence of the Crusades, 
several kings, in the twelfth and following centuries, 
interested themselves in behalf of a corporate union of 
the churches with Rome, and the synods of Kromglai 
(1179), Sis (1307), and Atan (1316) declared themselves 
in the same way. At the Council of Florence (1439), 
the Armenian deputies, together with the Greeks, ac- 
cepted the union, but neither people ratified it. Some 
churches, however, remained, ever since the fourteenth 
century, when Pope John XXIII sent a Roman arch- 
bishop to Armenia, in connection with Rome, and 
formed the ‘‘ Armenian Catholic, or United Armenian 
Church,”’ which in doctrinal points conforms with 
Rome, but in all other respects agrees with the Gre- 
gorian Armenian Church. Through the influence of 
Mechitar (q. v.) and the Mechitarists, this branch 
obtained a literary superiority over the main (non- 
united) body, which, especially in modern times, has 
worked not a little in favor of Rome. | Of late, not 
only a number of Armenian villages have accepted 
the union, but in Turkey, among some of the leading 
men of the national (Gregorian) Armenian Church, 
a disposition has been created to try anew the accom- 
plishment of a corporate union. See Unrtep ARME- 
NIAN CHURCH. 

The efforts made by the High-Church Episcopalians 
for establishing a closer intercommunion between the 
Church of England and the Eastern churches was favor- 
ably received by many Armenians of Turkey. A pam- 
phlet was published in 1860, in Constantinople, with the 
imprimatur of the Armenian patriarch, to show how 
nearly the Armenian Church is like that of England. 
The pamphlet, to this end, quotes from the prayer-book 
the whole of the twenty-fifth Article of Religion, but 
so shapes the translation as to make it appear that the 
Church of England, as well as the Armenian, believe in 
seven sacraments, though five of them, the pamphlet 
says, are received only, as they are by the Armenian 
Church, as secondary sacraments. Several Armenian 
theologians are quoted in support of this theory. In the 
same year(1860), Rev. G. Williams, of Cambridge (Eng- 
land), had an interview with the Armenian archbishop 
of Tiflis, in Georgia, relative to the scheme of a union 
between the English and Armenian churches. Mr. 
Williams was the bearer of letters from the bishops of - 
Oxford and Lincoln, who, it appears, assumed to speak 
in the name of the Church of England to the ‘‘ cathol- 
icos, patriarch, bishops, ete., of the orthodox Eastern 
Church.’’ THe was to see ‘‘the holy catholicos,’’ the 
head of the entire Armenian Church, at Eschmiazin ; 
but, being somewhat unwell, and his time of absence 
having almost expired, he abandoned his journey to 
Eschmiazin, and spent ten days in Tiflis to confer 
with the archbishop of that city. He expressed, in 
the name of the Church of England, his acknowledgment 
of the Armenian Church as a true, orthodox, and ap- 
ostolic church, and kissed ‘‘the sacred hand of his 
holiness.” The archbishop, in return, granted to him 
his episcopal blessing, and expressed a thousand good 
wishes for himself and his people. To the proposition 
of Mr. Williams to send a few young Armenians to 
Cambridge for an education, no definite answer was 
given. ‘ 

The Armenian Church has produced a numerous 
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theological literature, the chief works of which have 
been published at Venice by the Mechitarists, and at 
Constantinople. The translation of the Bible by Mes- 
rob is still regarded as a model of classic language. 
The most celebrated Armenian writers were Gregory 
Illuminator and David the philosopher. A martyro- 
logium was compiled in the ninth century by Kakik 
and Gregory, an enlarged edition of which (Haisma- 
vark, Constantinople, 1847) is still read in the Armeni- 
an churches. See Neumann, Versuch einer Geschichte 
d. Armenisch. Literatur (Leipz. 1836). See Mrkurrar. 

II. Doctrines, Usages, and Polity. —The Armenians 
are said to be Monophysites, but modern ‘ missiona- 
ries are generally disposed to regard them as differing 
more in terminology than in idea from the orthodox 
faith on that point. 
other Oriental churches in rejecting the ‘filio-que’ 
from the Nicene Creed, and maintaining the procession 
of the Holy Spirit from the Father only. With some 
difference in forms and modes of worship, the religious 
opinions of the Armenians are mostly like those of the 
Greeks. The sign of the cross is used on all occa- 
sions; but made by the Greeks with three fingers, by 
the Armenians with two, by the Jacobites with one— 
the Greek usage pointing to the Trinity, the Armenian 


and the Jacobite to the Divine unity. They profess 
to hold to the seven sacraments of the Latin Church ; 
but, in fact, extreme unction exists among them only 
in name, the prayers so designated being intermingled 
with those of confirmation, which latter rite is per- 
formed with the ‘holy chrism’ by the priest at the 
time of baptism. Infants are baptized, as commonly 
in the Greek and other Oriental churches, by a partial 


on the head, Converted Jews, ctc., though adults, 
are baptized in the same manner. ‘They readily ad- 
mit to their communion Romanists and Protestants 
baptized by sprinkling, differing in this from the 
Greeks, who receive none, however previously bap- 
tized, without rebaptizing them. They believe firm- 
ly in the ‘real presence’ in the Eucharist, and adore 
the host in the mass. The people partake, however, 
in both kinds, the wafer or broken bread (unleavened) 
being dipped in undiluted wine (the Greeks use leav- 
ened bread and wine mixed with water), and laid 
carefully on the tongue. It must be received fasting. 
They reject the Latin purgatory, but, believing that 
the souls of the departed may be benefited by the aid 
of the church (which, of course, must be paid for), 
they pray for the dead. Saint-worship is carried to 
an extraordinary length, the addresses to saints being 
often grossly idolatrous, and the mediation of Christ 
lost sight of in the liturgical services of the church, 
as it is in the minds of the people. The cross, and 
pictures of the saints, are also objects of worship, as 
possessing inherent efficacy. The Supreme Being is 
likewise represented under the form of an aged, ven- 


They agree with the Greeks and | 


erable man, with whom, and the Son, under the form | 


of a young man, and the Holy Spirit, symbolized as a | 


dove, the Virgin Mary is associated in the same pic- 
ture. The perpetual virginity of the latter is held as 
a point of pre-eminent importance. Confession to the 
priesthood, in order to absolution, is deemed essential 
to salvation. Penances are imposed; but absolution 
is without money, and indulgences are neyer given. 
Baptism confers regeneration and cleansing from sin, 
original and actual; spiritual life is maintained by 
penances and sacraments; and the priest holds in his 
hand the passport to heaven. 
works is acknowledged, particularly of asceticism. 
Monachism, celibacy, fasting, etc., are viewed as in 
other Eastern churches, but fasts are more lengthened 
and severe; the number of fast-days, when no animal 
food of any kind can be eaten, is 165 in the year. On 
the fourteen great feast-days the observance of the day 
is more strict than that of the Sabbath, which last is 


The merit of good | 
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as in Roman Catholic countries. Minor feasts are 
even more numerous than the days in the year. The 
Church services are performed in the ancient tongue, 
not now understood by the common people, and in a 
manner altogether perfunctory and painful to an en- 
lightened mind. 

‘There are nine different grades of clergy, each re- 
ceiving a distinct ordination by the laying on of hands. 
Four of these are below the order of deacon, and are 
called porters, readers, exorcists, and candle-lighters. 
After these come the sub-deacons, the deacons, the 
priests, then the bishops, and, last of all, the catholi- 
cos. The catholicos is ordained by a council of bish- 
ops. He is the spiritual head of the church, who 
alone ordains bishops, and can furnish the meiron, or 
sacred oil used by bishops in ordaining the inferior 
clergy, and in the yarious ceremonies of the church. 
The priests are obliged to be married men, and can 
never rise higher than the priesthood, except in case 
of the death of a wife, when, not being allowed to 
marry a second time, they may enter among the Var- 
tabcds—an order of celibate priests, who are attached 
to the churches as preachers (the married priests do 
not usually preach), cr live together in monasteries, 


| and from among whom the bishops, ete., on whom the 
to the two natures made one in the person of Christ, | 


law of celibacy is imposed, are taken’? (Newcomb, Cy- 
clopedia of Missions).—Bekennin. d. Christl. Glaubens d. 
armen. Kirche (Petersb. 1799); Armenionorum Confes- 
sto (Viteb. 1750) ; Liturgia Armena (cura G. Andichi- 
an, Ven. 1826); Taufritual der armenischen Kirche in 
Russland (Petersb. 1799). 

There are among the Gregorian (Non-united) 
Armenians a great number of monks. They follow 


| either the rule of St. Anthony or that of St. Basil. . 
immersion in the font and three times pouring water | 


The monks of St. Anthony live in solitude and in the 
desert, and surpass in austerity almost all the orders 
of the Roman Church. ‘There are sometimes as many 
as a hundred monks in one monastery. ‘The order 
of St. Basil (introduced into the Armenian Church in 
1173) is less strict; their convents are in the towns, 
and from them the bishops and vartabeds are taken. 
Their principal convent, called ‘‘Three Churches,”’ is 
at Eschmiazin. Most of their convents are poor, but 
they have three very rich ones in Jerusalem. The 
United Armenians have the following orders: (1.) A 
congregation of monks of St. Anthony, still existing, 
under a general abbot, who resides on Mount Leba- 
non, while a procurator general represents the order 
at Rome. (2.) A congregation of Baszlians, also called 
Bartholomites, founded in 1307 at Genoa by a fugitive 
monk, Peter Martin. They obtained many convents 
in Italy, assumed in 1206 the rule of Augustine and 
the garb of the Dominican lay brothers, and were sup- 
pressed in 1650. (8.) In 1830 a number of Armenian 
monks and priests were induced by some Dominican 
friars to join the Church of Rome, and formed a mo- 
nastic congregation, called the United Brethren of St. 
Gregory Illuminator. They likewise adopted the rule 
of St. Augustine, and the constitutions and habit of the 
Dominicans. In 1256 they fused entirely with the 
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| Dominican order, and were formed into the province 


of Nakhchevan. — (4.) The most celebrated of the Ar- 
menian monks are the Jechitarists (q. y.). 
Ill. Present Condition and Statistics —T he estimates 


| of the present number of Armenians greatly vary. 
In Turkey they are believed to amount to about 


2,000,000 souls. Russia had, in 1851, 372,535 Grego- 
rian (Non-united) and 22,253 Catholic (United) Ar- 
menians. Lersia has, according to the ‘‘ Missionary 
Herald’ of 1859, about 30,000; according to Ubicini 
(Letters on Turkey), 600,000 Armenians. Ubicini gives 


40,000 for India, and 60,000 for Western Europe; but 


other statements give lower figures. The Armenians 
of Western Europe are mostly United; of those in 
India, Persia, and Turkey, only a minority (in Asiatic 
Turkey 75,000 in 1844, which number has since in- 
creased), The number of Armenians in Turkey who 
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had declared themselves Protestants amounted in 1858 | 
to nearly 6000. The catholicos of Eschmiazin (now 

in Russia) is still regarded as the chief bishop of the 

church, He is appointed by the Czar, and has under | 
him a synod, an imperial procurator, and 67 bishop- | 
rics. Also the bishops of Constantinople and Jerusa- 
lem assume the title Patriarch, though they are said | 
not to be strictly such, but rather superior bishops, 
possessing certain privileges conferred by the patri- 
arch. The United Armenians have in European Tur- | 
key 1 archbishop at Constantinople; in Asiatic Tur- 
key, 1 patriarch in Cilicia, 1 archbishop at Seleucia, 
and 9 bishops; in Persia, 1 bishop at Ispahan; in Aus- 
tria, 1 archbishop at Lemberg, besides whom also the 
Mechitarist abbots of Venice and Vienna are archbish- | 
ops in partibus. 

IV. Armenian Protestant Missions.—The history of 
Protestantism among the Armenians forms one of the | 
most interesting chapters in the history of modern 
Protestant missions. Asa forerunner in the reforma- 
tion of the Armenian Church we may regard a priest 
by the name of Debajy Oghl4, about 1760. He lived 
in Constantinople, and wrote a book in which he | 
praised Luther, and castigated both clergy and people 
with an unsparing hand. His book, though never 
published, circulated from hand to hand, and was later 
used by the Protestant missionaries with some effect. | 
The efforts of the Protestant Church in behalf of the 
Armenian Church began with the circulation of the | 
Bible. In 1813 the British Bible Society began the 
publication of the Armenian Bible (the translation 
made by Mesrob in the fifth century), and in 1815 an 
edition of 5000 copies was issued at Calcutta. The 

. same society published in 1823 at Constantinople an 
edition of 5000 copies of the New Testament, and of 
8000 copies of the four Gospels alone. Simultaneous- 
ly with the British society, the Russian Bible Soci- 
ety undertook the publication of the Armenian Bible, | 
and issued at St. Petersburg, in 1817, an edition of 
2000 copies, and soon after an edition of the ancient | 
Armenian New Testament. A great enthusiasm man- 
ifested itself in Russia for this work, the Emperor Al- 
exander, the archbishops and bishops of the Greek 
and the Armenian churches, and nearly all the Rus- | 
sian nobility being among its patrons. The Armenian | 
Bibles and New Testaments thus printed were widely | 
circulated through various agencies. But it was soon | 
discovered that the mass of the people did not under- 
stand the old Armenian language, and that one por- 
tion (perhaps one third, chiefly in the more southern 
portions of Asia Minor) had even lost the use of the | 
modern Armenian, speaking only Turkish. ‘This led | 
to the translation of the Bible into modern Armenian | 
and into Armeno-Turkish (Turkish written with Ar- 
menian characters). The former translation was is- 
sued by the Russian society in 1822, the latter by the 
British society in 1823. These translations, however, 
called forth the opposition of the Armenian patriarch | 
of Constantinople and the Armenian clergy in gen- | 
eral. 

A Protestant mission was established among the 
Armenians by the American Board in 1830, after the | 
way had been previously prepared by the conversion | 
of three Armenian priests (two of whom were bishops) 
by the American missionaries of Syria, and by the fa- 
mous school of Pestitimalyan, a man conversant not 
only with Armenian, but also with Western literature 
and theology. The first missionaries were E. Smith 
and H. G. O. Dwight, who were joined in the follow- | 
ing years by W. Goodell, J. B. Adger, B. Schneider, | 
C. Hamlin, and others. The missionaries soon organ- 
ized several schools at Constantinople, Pera, Brousa, 
Hass-Keuy, Bebek, and through them worked success- 
fully for spreading evangelical views in the Armenian 
Church. In 1834 the mission press was transferred 
from Malta to Smyrna, and there soon began a most 
successful operation, printing, up to the Ist of J anuary, 
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1838, two and a half million pages in the Armenian 
languages. In the following years Mr. Goodell com- 
pleted the translation of the whole Old Testament into 
the Armeno-Turkish language, and W. Adger issued 
an improved translation of the New Testament into 
modern Armenian. ‘The missionaries early found 
devoted co-laborers among the Armenians; among 
whom Sahakyan, who was converted when a student, 
in 1833, and a pious priest, Der Kevork, were promi- 
nent. Though not interrupted, they encountered a 
strong opposition, which was generally headed by the 
patriarchs and the chief Armenian bankers in Con- 
stantinople, and sometimes manifested itself as open 
and cruel persecution. That was especially the case 
when, in 1844, Matteos, formerly bishop of Brousa, was 
For two years he 
used all means within his reach against the favorers 
of the Protestant missions, and it required the inter- 
ference of the Christian ambassadors to obtain an or- 
der from the sultan, which put an end to further per- 
secutions (March, 1846). Up to that time the con- 
verts had not formally separated from the church; 
but when they were now formally excommunicated 
by the patriarch Matteos, and thus also cut off from 
the civil rights of the Armenian community [see Tur- 
KEY], they organized independent evangelical Arme- 
nian churches. The first churches thus organized were 
those of Constantinople, Nicomedia, Adabazan, and 


| Trebizond. Their number has since steadily increased. 


In 1850 the Protestants were placed on an equality 
with the other Christian denominations, and, in 1853, 
even on an equality with the Mussulmans before the 
law. The report made by the American Board on 
the Armenian missions in 1859 shows them to be in a 
very prosperous condition. They are now divided 
into two separate missions, the Northern Armenian 
and the Southern Armenian. The Northern Arme- 
nian contained, in 1858, 13 stations, occupied by mis- 


| sionaries; 31 out-stations, occupied by native teachers 


or helpers; 33 missionaries, of whom one is a physi- 
cian; 1 mission treasurer; 34 female assistant mis- 
sionaries; 4 native pastors; 21 native preachers; 48 
other native helpers (not including 38 teachers). The 
number of churches was 28, with 602 members; the 
number of free-schools 44, with 928 pupils. There 
were also three male high-schools (Bebek, Erzrum, 
and Tocat), with 52 pupils, and one female boarding- 
school at Hass-Keuy, with 22 pupils. Nearly nine- 
teen millions of pages were issued during the year 
1858. The Southern Armenian Mission presented the 
following statistics: 5 stations; 14 out-stations; 9 
missicnaries—one a physician; 9 female assistant 
missionaries; 1 native pastor; 2 other ordained native 
preachers ; 1 licentiate; 37 other helpers; churches, 
10; communicants, 489; average congregations on the 
Sabbath, 1851; theological students (at Aintab, Ma- 
rash, and Antioch), 26; common schools, 18, with 746 
scholars. In 1859 the Turkish government appointed. 
an Armenian Protestant censcr, in order to relieve 
the Protestants from the annoyances which they had 
suffered from the (Gregorian) Armenian censor. The 
civil community of the Protestant Armenians is at 
present (1860) greatly suffering from pecuniary em- 
barrassment, as the Protestants, on account of their 
poverty, find it difficult to pay the tax levied on them 
for supporting their civil organization. Until 1839 
the American missionaries had mostly confined them- 
selves to the Armenians of Turkey, but in that year 
one of the missionaries visited several Armenian vil- 
lages of Persia for the purpose of establishing a Prot- 
estant mission. 

V. Literature.—For the Armenian Church, see Ne- 
ander, Ch. Hist. ii, 113, 553; Ricaut, Greek and Arme~ 
nian Churches (London, 1679) ; St.-Martin, Mémoires 
historiques et géographiques sur 1 Arménie (Paris, 1819, 
vol. ii); Histoire, Dogmes, Traditions, etc., de Ul’ Eglise 
Armémenne (Paris, 1855, 8vo); Ubicini, Letters on Pur- 
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key, translated by Lady Easthope (Lond. 1856); Neale, 
History of the Eastern Church, vol. i (Lond. 1850, 2 vols. 
8vo); and especially the History of Armenia by the 
Mechitarist T'chamtchenanz (8 vols. 4to, Venice, 1784- 
1786). On the introduction of Christianity, see F. 
Bodenstedt, Veber die Kinfiihrung des Christenthums in 
Armenien (Berlin, 1850). On the statistics, Marsden, 
Churches and Sects, vol.i; Newcomb, Cyclopedia of 
Missions; Smith and Dwight, Missionary Researches 
in Armenia; Coleman, Ancient Christianity, ch. xxvii; 
Christian Remembrancer, xxiii, 349; Church of England 
Quarterly, July, 1854; Dwight, Christianity Revived in 
the East; Reports of A. B. C. F. M.; Schem, Am, Ec- 
clesiust. Year-book for 1859, p.18, 33. See Asta, 
Armenian Language. The ancient Armenian 
or Haikan language (now dead), notwithstanding the 
great antiquity of the nation to which it belongs, pos- 
sesses no literary documents prior to the fifth century 
of the Christian wra. The translation of the Bible, 
begun by Mesrob (q. v.) in the year 410, is the earliest 
monument of the language that has come down to us. 
The dialect in which this version is written, and in 
which it is still publicly read in their churches, is called 
the old Armenian. The dialect now in use—the mod- 
ern Armenian—in which they preach and carry on the 
intercourse of daily life, not only departs from the elder 
form by dialectual changes in the native elements of 
the language itself, but also by the great intermixture 
of Persian and Turkish words which has resulted from 
the conquest and subjection of the country. It is, 
perhaps, this diversity of the ancient and modern 
idioms which has given rise to the many conflicting 
opinions that exist as to the relation in which the Ar- 
menian stands to other languages. Thus Cirbied and 
Vater both assert that it is an original language; that 
is, one so distinct from all others in its fundamental 


character as not to be classed with any of the great | 


families of languages. Eichhorn, on the other hand 
(Sprachenkunde, p. 349), affirms that the learned idiom 
of the Armenian undoubtedly belongs to the Medo- 
Persian family ; whereas Pott (Untersuchungen, p. 32) 
says that, notwithstanding its many points of rela- 
tion to that family, it cannot strictly be considered 
to belong to it; and Gatterer actually classed it as a 
living sister of the Basque, Finnish, and Welsh lan- 
guages. 

As to form, it is said to be rough and full of conso- 
nants; to possess ¢en cases in the noun—a number 
which is only exceeded by the Finnish; to have no 
dual; to have no mode of denoting gender in the noun 
by change of form, but to be obliged to append the 
words man and woman as the marks of sex—thus, to 
say prophet-woman for prophetess (nevertheless, modern 
writers use the syllable ouhi to distinguish the femi- 
nine; Wahl, Geschichte d. Morgenl. Sprachen, p. 100) ; 
to bear a remarkable resemblance to Greek in the use 
of the participle, and in the whole syntactical struc- 
ture; and to have adopted the Arabian system of 
metre.— Kitto, s. v. 

The history of its alphabetical character is briefly 
this: until the third century of our era, the Armeni- 
ans used either the Persian or Greek alphabet (the 
letter in Syrian characters, mentioned by Diodor. xix, 
23, is not considered an evidence that they wrote A7- 
menian in Syrian characters, as that letter was prob- 
ably Persian). In the fifth century, however, the 
translation of the Bible created the necessity for char- 
acters which would more adequately represent the pe- 
culiar sounds of the language. Accordingly, after a 
fruitless attempt of a certain Daniel, and after several 
efforts on his own part, Mesrob saw a hardin a dream 
write the very characters which now constitute the 
Armenian alphabet. The 38 letters thus obtained are 
chiefly founded on the Greek, but have partly made 
out their number by deriving some forms from the 
Zend alphabet. The order of writing is from left to 
right. Mesrob employed these letters in his transla- 
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tion of the Bible, and thus insured their universal and 
permanent adoption by the nation (Gesenius, article 
Paleographie, in Ersch und Gruber). See Tromler, 
Bibliothece Armenice spec. (Plan. 1758); Schréder, 
Thesaurus ling. Armen. antique et nove (Amsterd. 1711); 
Cirbied, Gram. Arménicnne (Par. 1822); Petermann, 
Grammatica Armen. (Berol. 1837) ; also, Brevis lingue 
Armenice grammatica, literatura, chrestomathia, c. glos- 
sario (ib. 1841); Calfa, Dictionnaire Arménienne (Par. 
1861). See Suemiric LANGUAGES. 


Armenian Version. This translation of the 
Bible was undertaken in the year 410 by Mesrob, 
with the aid of his pupils Joannes Eccelensis and Jo- 
sephus Palnensis. It appears that the Patriarch Isaac 
first attempted, in consequence of the Persians having 
destroyed all the copies of the Greek version, to make 
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a translation from the Peshito; that Mesrob became 
his coadjutor in this work; and that they actually 
completed their translation from the Syriac. But 
when the above-named pupils, who had been sent to 
the ecclesiastical council at Ephesus, returned, they 
brought with them an accurate copy of the Greek 
Bible. Upon this, Mesrob laid aside his translation 
from the Peshito, and prepared to commence anew 
from a more authentic text. Imperfect knowledge 
of the Greek language, however, induced him to send 
his pupils to Alexandria, to acquire accurate Greek 
scholarship; and, on their return, the translation was 
accomplished. Moses of Chorene, the historian of 
Armenia, who was also employed, as a disciple of 
Mesrob, on this version, fixes its completion in the 
year 410; but he is contradicted by the date of the 
Council of Ephesus, which necessarily makes it subse- 
quent to the year 431. 

In the Old Testament this version adheres exceed- 
ingly closely to the Septuagint (but in the book of 
Daniel has followed the version of Theodotion). Its 
most striking characteristic is, that it does not follow 
any known recension of the Sept. Although it more 
often agrees with the Alexandrine text, in readings 
which are peculiar to the latter, than it does with the 
Aldine or Complutensian text, yet, on the other hand, 
it also has followed readings which are only found in 
the last two. Bertholdt accounts for this mixed text 
by assuming that the copy of the Greek Bible sent 
from Ephesus contained the Lucian recension, and 
that the pupils brought back copies according to the 
Hesychian recension from Alexandria, and that the 
translators made the latter their standard, but correct- 
ed their version by aid of the former (Hinlett. ii, 560). 
The version of the New Testament is equally close to 
the Greek original, and also represents a text made 
up of Alexandrine and Occidental readings.—Kitto. 

This version was afterward revised and adapted to 
the Peshito in the sixth century, on the occasion of 
an ecclesiastical union between the Syrians and Ar- 
menians. Again, in the thirteenth century, an Ar- 
menian king, Hethom or Haitho, who was so zealous 
a Catholic that he turned Franciscan monk, adapted 
the Armenian version to the Vulgate, by way of 
smoothing the way for a union of the Roman and Ar- 
menian churches. Lastly, the Bishop Uscan, who 
printed the first edition of this version at Amsterdam, 
in the year 1666, is also accused of having interpolated 
the text as it came down to his time by adding all 
that he found the Vulgate contained more than the 
Armenian version. The existence of the verse 1 John 
v, 7, in this version, is ascribed to this supplementary 
labor of Uscan. It is clear, from what has been said, 
that the critical uses of this version are limited to de- 
termining the readings of the Sept. and of the Greek 
text of the New Testament which it represents, and 
that it has suffered many alterations, which diminish 
its usefulness in that respect. See generally Walch, 
Bibl, Theol. iv, 50, 247; Rosenmiiller, H/andb. d. Lit- 
eratur, ili, 78-84, 153 sq. The following are the forms 
of this version hitherto published: 1. Biblia, jussu 
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Arm-hole (75 ban, atstsil’ yad, joint of the 
hand; Sept. ayewy yedc). ‘Woe to the women 
that sew pillows to all arm-holes” (Ezek. xiii, 18), 
i. e. elbows, although the term has also been taken for 
the wrist, or for the knuckles of the hand. The true 
meaning is somewhat doubtful, for it evidently refers 
to some custom with which we are unacquainted, 
The women spoken of are no doubt the priestesses of 
Ashtaroth, and the object of the prophet is to denounce 
the arts they employed to allure God's chosen people 
to a participation in their idolatrous worship. Orien- 
tals, when they wish to be at their ease, recline on or 
against various kinds of rich pillows or cushions. 
The adulteress in the Proverbs (vii, 16) alludes to the 
costliness and richness of those that belonged to her 
divan or ‘‘bed”” among the circumstances by which 
she sought to seduce ‘‘the young man void of under- 
standing ;” it is therefore not unreasonable to suppose 
that something of the same kind may be here intend- 
ed. See Pirtow. The term also occurs in Jeremiah 
xxxviii, 12, in describing the release of the prophet 
from the dungeon of Malchiah. 


Armies. 


Arminianism, properly, the system of doctrine 
taught by James Arminius, especially with regard to 
the Augustinian theory of unconditional predestina- 
tion, as revived and extended by Calvin and others 
in the Reformation. It is designated by Guthrie as 
that ‘‘ gigantic recoil from Calvinism, than which no 
reaction in nature could have been more certainly 
predicted. Of all the actors in that movement—so 
fertile of mighty actors—no one played a more con- 
spicuous, important, ana trying part than Arminius. 
To high talent and cultivation, and to consummate 
ability as a disputant, Arminius added the ornament 
of spotless Christian consistency (his enemies being 
judges), and of a singularly noble, manly, and be- 
nevolent nature, This, with his conspicuous posi- 
tion, made his personal influence to be very potent 
and extensive. And yet few names have ever been 
overshadowed by a deeper and denser gloom of preju- 
dice than his; to utter which, as Wesley remarked, 
was much the same, in some ears, as to raise the cry 
of mad dog. This is attributable partly to the latitu- 
dinarianism of some of his followers, who, revolting 
at the dominant faith, and maddened by oppression, 
resiled to the opposite extreme; and partly to the ac- 
cidental circumstance that his milder scheme found 
general favor m the Church of England at atime when 
she stood in hostile relations to the English Puritans 
and tbe Scottish Presbyterians. But these were results 
with which neither the man Arminius nor the Armin- 
ian principle of conditionalism had any thing whatever 
todo. To trace them to him were not more just than 
to trace German Neology to Luther and Melancthon, 
and Socinianism to Calvin.” (Preface to Brande’s 
Life of Arminius.) 

I. Life of Arminius and the Controversy in his time. 
—The following sketch, so far as the facts of the life 
of Arminius is concerned, is modified from the Bvo- 
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Jacobi protopatriarche (Amst. 1666, 4to) ; Biblia, jussu | graphical Dictionary of the Society for the Diffusion of 


patriarche Nahabiet (Constpl. 1705, 4to); Biblia, 
jussu Abrahai patriarche (Ven. 1733, fol.); Biblia 
(ed. Dr. Zohrab, Ven. 1805, 4 vols. 8vo and 1 yol. 
4to); id. (Petropol. 1817, 4to; also Serampore, 1817, 
4to); Bible, in mod. Armen. (Smyrna, 1853, 4to). 
2. Nov. Test. (ed. Uscan, Amst. 1668, 8vo); id. (Amst. 
1698, 12mo; Ven. 1720 and 1789, 8vo; Lond. 1818); 
Nov. Test., in ane. and mod. Armen. (ed. Dr. Zohrab, 
Par. 1825, 8vo). Special parts and treatises are: 
Obadias Armenus, eur. A. Acoluthio (Lips. 1680) ; 
Quatuor prima cap. Evang. Matthwi (ed. C. A. Bode, 
Hal. 1756) ; Bredenkamp, Genauere Vergleichung d. ar- 
men. Uebersetzung des N. T., in Michaelis’s N. Orient. 
Bibl. vii, 139 sq.; Schréder, in his Thes. ling. Armen. 
See VERSIONS. 


Useful Knowledge. 

JAMES ARMINIUS (Lat. Jacobus Arminius; Dutch, 
Jacob Hermanson or Van Herman) was born in the 
year 1560 at Oudewater, a small town of Holland. 
As Oudewater means in Dutch ‘ Old Water,’’ Veteres 
Aquz, Arminius is sometimes surnamed in his works 
Veteraquinas. He lost his father, a cutler, in his in- 
fancy; but he founda protector in Theodorus Amil- 
ius, who had once been a Roman Catholic priest. 
/{milius took Arminius with him to Utrecht, and sent 
him to the school of that place. In his 15th year 
Arminius lost his patron by death, but another pro- 
tector, Rudolph Snellius, took him under his care, 
and removed him to Marburg (1575). Arminius had 
scarcely arrived at Marburg when he heard that his 
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native town had been sacked by the Spaniards. Hur- 
rying back to Oudewater, he found that his mother 
and his other relatives had been killed. He returned 
to Marburg on foot. He went thence to Rotterdam, 
and was received into the house of Peter Bertius, pas- 
tor of the Reformed Church. In the same year (1575) 
he was sent, with Peter Bertius the younger, to the 
University of Leyden, which had just been founded. 
After he had studied at Leyden for six years ,‘‘ the di- 
rectors of the body of merchants’”’ of Amsterdam un- 
dertook to bear the expenses of his education for the 
ministry, Arminius agreeing that after he had been 
ordained he would not serve in the church of any oth- 
er city without the permission of the burgomasters of 
Amsterdam. In 1582 he was sent to Geneva, which 
was then the great school of theology for all the Re- 
formed churches, and where the doctrines of Calvin 
were taught in their most rigorous shape by Theodore 
Beza. At Geneva Arminius formed a close friendship 
which united him through life with Uyttenbogaert 
of Utrecht. During his residence at Geneva he gave 
great offence to some of the Aristotelian teachers of 
the Geneya school by advocating in public and lec- 
turing in private to his friends on the logic of Ramus 
as opposed to that of Aristotle. See Ramus. This 
course created so much commotion that he left Gene- 
va and went to Basle, where the faculty of divinity 
offered to confer upon him the degree of doctor gratis; 
but he declined it, considering himself too young, and 
in 1583 returned to Geneva, where he continued his 
theological studies for three years more. In 1586 the 
fame of Zabarella, professor of philosophy at Padua, 
induced him to take a journey into Italy. Trom Pad-| 
ua he proceeded to Rome. After this journey Armin- 
ius came back to Geneva, and soon received an or- 
der from the burgomasters of Amsterdam to return to 
that town, He had taken this journey without their 
knowledge, and rumors had spread abroad that he had 
kissed the pope’s slipper, held intercourse with the 
Jesuits, and especially with Cardinal Bellarmine — 
that, in short, he had become a Roman Catholic. The 
testimony of a friend who had travelied with him 
cleared him from these charges. Arminius used af- 
terward to say that he derived no little benefit from 
this journey, as ‘‘he saw at Rome a mystery of ini- 
quity much more foul than he had ever imagined.” 
He was ordained at Amsterdam on the 1ith of Au- 
gust, 1588, and he soon became distinguished as a 
preacher. The mild opinions of Melancthon on pre- 
destination had spread into Holland even before those 
of Calvin. In 1589 Theodore Koornhert, of Amster- 
dam, published several works, in which he attacked 
the doctrine of predestination, which was taught by 
Beza and the Geneyan school. To obviate Koornhert’s 
objections, some ministers of Delft proposed a change 
in Beza’s doctrine. They agreed with Beza that di- 
vine predestination was the antecedent, uncondition- 
al, and immutable decree of God concerning the sal- 
vation or damnation of each individual; but whereas 
Beza represented that man, not considered as fallen, 
or eyen as created, was the object of this uncondition- 
al decree, the ministers of Delft made this peremptory 
decree subordinate to the creation and fall of man; 
that is to say, they adopted sublapsarianism in place 
of the supralapsarianism of Calvin and Beza. They 
thought this hypothesis would do away with Koorn- 
hert’s objection that the doctrine of absolute decrees 
represented God as the author of sir 
made sin necessary and inevitable no less than dam- 
nation. Their view was published under the title Re- 
sponsio ad argumenta quedam Beze et Calvini, ex trac- 
tatu de Preaedestinatione, in Cap. 1X ad Romanos. 
book was sent to Lydius, professor at Franeker, who 
requested Arminius to answer it. He consented ; 
in studyi ing the subject he began to doubt which of the 
two views to adopt, and at length became inclined to 
embrace the doctrine which he had undertaken to re- 
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fute. Meanwhile, on the 16th of September, 1590, he 
married Elizabeth Reael, daughter of Laurent Reael, 
In the course 
of his sermons at Amsterdam, Arminius commenced 
an exposition of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, in 
which some of the new views which he had adopted 
found expression. In 1593 he published Lectures in 
Rom. 1X, in which he questions the view of that chap- 
ter given by Calvin and Beza. Disputes arose, but 
the consistory of Amsterdam gave an audience to the 
contending parties, and ordered them to cease all con- 
troversy until a general synod could be summoned to 
determine the subject of the dispute. In 1602 a pesti. 
lence raged at Amsterdam, during which Arminius 
showed the greatest courage and kindness in visiting 
the sick. The disease carried off two of the profess: 
ors of the University of Leyden, Lucas Trelcatius, the 
elder, and Francis Junius, professor of divinity. The 
curators of the university turned their eyes upon Ar- 
minius as a fit successor to Junius; but it was only 
after repeated applications on the part of the univyersi- 
ty that the authorities of Amsterdam consented to give 
him permission to leave on the 15th of April, 163. 
As he had been charged with holding Pelagian views, 
before he was finally appointed he held a conference 
with Francis Gomar, who was also professor of divin- 
ity at Leyden, and who became afterward his capital 
enemy, at the Hague, the 6th of May, 1603, and the 
result was that Gomar declared the charge that he was 
a Pelagian to be groundless. At the same time, not 
only the curators of the university, but Gomar him- 
self, were thoroughly aware that on fhe subject of pre- 
destination Arminius differed from the Genevan school. 

He underwent another examination, a private one, 
conducted by Gomar, for the degree of D.D., which he 
received 11th July, 1603. Arminius was the first on 
whom the University of Leyden conferred the degree 
of Doctor. One of the first observations of Arminius, 
after entering on the duties of his chair, was that the 
students were much more given to scholastic subtleties 
and disputations than to the thorough study of Scrip- 
ture. He determined to cure this evil. ‘ With this 
view he reckoned nothing more important than to fore- 
close, as far as he could, crabbed questions and the 
cumbrous mass of scholastic assertions, and to incul- 
cate on his disciples that divine wisdom which was 
drawn from the superlatively pure fountains of the Sa- 
cred Word, and was provided for the express purpose 
of guiding us to a life of virtue and happiness. From 
his first introduction into the academy it was his en- 
deayor to aim at this mark, and give a corresponding 
direction to his studies both public and private. But 
truly this laudable attempt was in no small degree 
thwarted, partly by the jealousy which some had con- 
ceived against him, and partly also by a certain in- 
veterate prejudice as to his heterodoxy, with which 
many ministers of religion had long been imbued, and 
under the impulse of which they stirred up his col- 
leagues against him. The first germs, indeed, of this 
budding jealousy betrayed themselves in the following 
year (1604) ; for when Arminius, who had undertaken 
the task of interpreting the Old Testament in particu- 
lar, proceeded also now and then to give a public expo- 
sition of certain portions of the New Testament, Gomar 
took this amiss, and began to allege that the right of ex- 
pounding the New Testament belonged solely to him, 

as Primarius Professor of Sacred Theology, for this 
title had been conceded to him by the Senatus Aca- 
demicus a short time prior to the arrival of Arminius, 
Nay, more; happening to meet Arminius, he felt un- 
able to contain himself, and, in a burst of passion, 
broke out in these words: ‘ You have invaded my pro- 
fessorship.’ Arminius replied that he did not mean 
to detract any thing whatever from the primacy of his 
colleague, and from the academic titles and privileges 
conferred upon him; and that he had not done him 
the slightest injury, having obtained license from the 
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honorable curators to select themes of prelection at | 
any time, not only from the Old Testament, but also 
from the New, provided he did not encroach on the 
particular subject in which Gomar might be engaged” 
(Brandt, Life of Arminius, ch. vii). 
On the 7th of February, 1604, Arminius propounded 
_ certain theses on predestination, of which the sum was 
| this: ‘Divine predestination is the decree of God in 
Christ by which he has decreed with himself from 
eternity to justify, adopt, and gift with eternal life, to 
the praise of his glorious grace, the faithful whom he 
has decreed to gift with faith. On the other hand, 
reprobation is the decree of the anger or severe will 
of God, by which he has determined from eternity, for 
the purpose of showing his anger and power, to con- 
demn to eternal death, as placed out of union with 
Christ, the unbelieving who, by their own fault and 
the just judgment of God, are not to believe.’’ On 
the last day of October Gomar openly attacked these 
positions, and from this day may be dated the tumults 
which ensued. In 1605 Arminius was created rector 
magnificus of the University, which office he quitted 
February 8th, 1606. Meanwhile the disputes contin- 
ued. Festus Hommius, a minister of Leyden, Johan- 
nes Kuchlinus, rector of the Theological Faculty, and 
uncle of Arminius, were among his warmest adversa- 
ries. Deputies from the churches of all the provinces 
of Holland, and deputies from the Synod of Leyden, 
required from him a conference on the subject of his 
opinions. Preachers attacked him from the pulpit as 
a Pelagian, and worse than a Pelagian. A national 
synod was demanded to settle the disputes. On 22d 
May, 1607, an assembly was held at the Hague, at 
which Arminius was present, to scttle the manner in 
which the synod was to be held. In 1608 Arminius 
and Uyttenbogaert applied to the States of Holland 
to convoke a synod, that these grave controversies 
might be settled. In the same year Arminius and 
Gomar held a conference before the Supreme Court 
of the Hague, which declared in its report that these 
two professors differed on points of little impcortance, 
and unessential to religion. Arminius gave in an ac- 
count of his opinions to the States at the Hague cn 
the 30th of October, 1608. (See the Declaratio, in his 
works.) Before the proposed synod could be held Ar- 
minius died. The disease which carried him off at 
last had long lain latent. It broke out on the 7th of 
February, 1609, but he recovered so far as to resume 
the usual duties of his professorship, though still weak. 
At last he sunk under his disorder, and expired 19th 
October, 1609. His death was most painful; and to 
bodily pain was added mental anguish at the misrep- 
resentations of his religious opinions and of his person- | 
al character made by his embittered foes. The cura- 
tors of the University of Leyden allowed his wife and 
children a pension. 

Arminius was one of the most learned men of a 
learned age. His natural faculties were singularly 
acute; his mind was at once inquisitive and profound ; 
and his industry in study equalled his capacity. As 
a preacher he was exceedingly popular; in sweetness 
of voice, ardor of manner, and finish of style, he was 
distinguished above all his contemporaries, His per- 
sonal manners were of the most attractive kind; he 
grappled his friends by hooks of steel. The funeral 
oration delivered by Bertius ends with the phrase, 
‘‘fuisse in Batavia virum quem qui norant non potue- 
runt satis existimare; qui non estimarunt, non satis 
cognoverunt.’”? His writings, though inferior in point 
of Latinity to those of Calvin and Grotius, bear ample 
testimony to his learning, and to his skill in logic. 
He was so thoroughly versed in the ancient fathers, 
and so much of an adept in the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures, that his opinions carried along with them 
a weight among the learned which his antagonists 
could not well resist. Neander calls him the ‘‘ model 
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gian’’ (Hist. of Dogmas, ii, 276). His opponents ac- 
cused him of Pelagianism and Arianism, but no theo- 
logian of any pretence to learning will at present sus- 
tain these accusations. The same temper of mind 
which led him to renounce the peculiarities of Calvin- 
ism induced him also to adopt more enlarged and lib- 
eral views of church communion than thosé which had 
prevailed before his time. While he maintained that 


|the mercy of God is not confined to a chosen few, he 


conceived it to be quite inconsistent with the genius 
of Christianity that men of that religion should keep 
at a distance from each other, and constitute separate 
churches, merely because they differed in their opin- 
ions as to some of its doctrinal articles. He thought 
that Christians of all denominations should form one 
great community, united and upheld by the bonds of 
charity and brotherly love ; with the exception, how- 
ever, of Roman Catholics, who, on account of their 
idolatrous worship and persecuting spirit, must be un- 
fit members of such a society. His great disciple, the 
republican Barneveldt, was perhaps the first European 
statesman that made religious toleration one of his 
maxims. In fact, the Arminians of Holland were the 
real fathers of religious toleration ; they were the first 
society of Protestants who, when in possession of pow- 
er, granted the same liberty of conscience to others 
which they claimed for themselves. 

Before setting forth the theological views of Armin- 
ius, a brief historical review of the church doctrine as 
to predestination may not be out of place. Before the 
time of Augustine (fourth century), the unanimous doc- 
trine of the church fathers, so far as scientifically de- 
veloped at all, was, that the Divine decrees, as to the 
fate of individual men, were conditioned upon their 
faith and obedience, as foreseen in the Divine mind. 
Augustine, in his controversy with Pelagius, with a 


| View to enhance the glory of grace, was the first to 


teach, unequivocally, that the salvation of the elect 
depends upon the bare will of God, and that his decree 
to save those whom he chooses to save is uncondi- 
tioned. Augustine did not teach the doctrine of un- 
conditional reprobation; that doctrine was first for- 
mally taught by Gottschalk (q. v.) in the ninth cen- 
tury. His views were condemned at Mentz, A.D. 848. 
In the Reformation period, Luther and Melancthon 
first inclined to Augustine's theory, but, finding that it 
involved the reception of Gottschalk’s as well, they 
went back to the primitive doctrine of conditional elec- 
tion. Luther, indeed, never formally retracted some 
of his characteristically strong expressions made at 
carly periods in his history; but there are indications 
enough that his views coincided with those of Melanc- 
thon, who took out of the later editions of his Lcci 
Communes all expressions favoring unconditional pre- 
destination. The Lutheran Church to this day fol- 
lows Melancthon. Calvin, however, adopted uncon- 
ditional election and reprobation in the strongest form, 
and built his whole theological system upon it. His 
genius impressed the age wonderfully, and the Re- 
formed churches generally adopted his doctrines. 
The churches of the Netherlands were founded partly 
by Lutherans and partly by Calvinists, and so both 
sets of opinions had currency there. But the Belgic 
Confession (q. v.), which was Calvinistic, was invested 
with a guas: national authority from the year 1570. 
The larger part of the clergy of the Netherlands were 
undoubtedly Calvinists at the time of the appearance 
of Arminius, though freedom of thought on the con- 
troverted points had not been suppressed before his 
time. His rejection of the doctrine was the result of 
long, calm, and patient study of the Scriptures. His 
task was to restore the primitive and scriptural view of 
the relations between God and man in the work of sal- 
vation, and of the sole responsibility of man for his own 
damnation ; and nobly did he perform it. “The great 
error which he had to combat consisted in making the 
Divine efficiency with relation to one temporal phe- 
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nomenon, viz., the readjustment of the disturbed rela- 
tion of God and the sinner an exception—making the 
relation of the Divine efficiency to that phenomenon es- 
sentially unlike its relation to any other temporal phe- 
nomenon in the universe. 
every exercise of the Divine efficiency, in relation to 
temporal phenomena, was subjectively conditioned by 
Divine wisdom, omniscience, and goodness; Calvin- 
ism, on the other hand, maintained that this particular 
exercise of Divine efficiency was absolutely uncondi- 
tioned, and was grounded solely upon the arbitrary 
good pleasure of God. The refutation of this error, 
and the re-establishment of the opposite view, was the 
mission of Arminius.’’ (Warren, in JJeth. Quarterly 
Review, July, 1857, 350.) 

The views of Arminius on the points of predestina- 
tion and grace are presented in the following articles, 
drawn up almost entirely in words which may be found 
in his writings: (1.) God, by an eternal and immuta- 
ble decree, ordained in Jesus Christ, his Son, before the 
foundation of the world, to save in Christ, because of 
Christ, and through Christ, from out of the human 
race, which is fallen and subject to sin, those who by 
the grace of the Holy Spirit believe in the same his 
Son, and who, by the same grace, persevere unto the 
end in that faith and the obedience of faith; but, on 
the contrary, to leave in sin and subject to wrath those 
who are not converted and are unbelieving, and to con- 
demn them as aliens from Christ, according to the 
Gospel, John iii, 36. (2.) To which end Jesus Christ, 
the Saviour of the world, died for all and each one, so 
that he has gained for all, through the death of Christ, 
reconciliation and remission of sins ; on this condition, 
however, that no one in reality enjoys that remission 
of sins except the faithful man, and this, too, accord- 
ing to the Gospel, John iii, 16, and 1 John ii, 2. (3.) 
But man has not from himself, or by the power of his 
free will, saving faith, inasmuch as in the state of de- 
fection and sin he cannot think or do of himself any 


thing good, which is, indeed, really good, such as sav- | 


ing faith is; but it is necessary for him to be born 
again and renewed by God in Christ through his Holy 
Spirit, in his mind, affections, or will, and all bis fac- 
ulties, so that he may be able to understand, think, 
wish, and perform something good, according to that 
saying of Christ in John xv, 5. (4.) It is this grace 
of God which begins, promotes, and perfects every 
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thing good, and this to such a degree that even the | 


regenerate man without this preceding or adventitious 
grace, exciting, consequent, and co-operating, can 
neither think, wish, or do any thing good, nor even 
resist any evil temptation: so that all the good works 
which we can think of are to be attributed to the grace 
of God in Christ. 
tion of that grace, it is not irresistible, for it is said of 
many that they resisted the Holy Spirit, in Acts vii, 
51, and many other places. (5.) Those who are graft- 


But as to the manner of the opera- | 
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mind and confidence. This last proposition was mod- 
ified by the followers of Arminius so as to assert the 
In his scheme of 
theology Arminius ‘‘accepted the church’s developed 
ideas respecting God and respecting man, and then 
expounded with keen dialectical rigor the only doc- 
trine which could harmonize the two. His mission 
was to point out how God could be what the church 
taught that he was, and man what the church de- 
clared him to be, at one and the same time. The 
readjustment of the disturbed and abnormal relations 
of man to God, by justification, is the central thought 
of Protestant theology; the announcement and expo- 
sition of their relations in that readjustment was the 
work of Arminius. Magnify either of the related 
terms to the final*suppression of the other, and error 
is the result. Magnify the Divine agency to the com- 
plete suppression of the human in that readjustment, 
and fatalism is inevitable. Magnify the human to 
the complete suppression of the Divine, and extreme 
Pelagianism is the result. To Arminius is the church 
indebted for her first vivid apprehension and scientific 
statement of the Christian doctrine of the relation of 
man to God.” 

The services of Arminius to theology are summed 
up as follows by Watson (Miscellaneous Works, vii, 
476): ‘They preserved many of the Lutheran church- 
es from the tide of supralapsarianism, and its constant 
concomitant, Antinomianism. They moderated eyen 
Calvinism in many places, and gave better counte- 
nance and courage to the sublapsarian scheme ; which, 
though logically, perhaps, not much to be preferred to 
that of Calvin, is at least not so revolting, and does 
not impose the same necessity upon men of cultivating 
that hardihood which glories in extremes and laughs 
at moderation. ‘hey gave rise, incidentally, to a still 
milder modification of the doctrine of the decrees, 
known in England by the name of Baxterianism, in 
which homage is, at least in words, paid to the justice, 
truth, and benevolence of God. They have also left 
on record, in the beautiful, learned, eloquent, and, 
above all these, the scriptural system of theology fur- 
nished by the writings of Arminius, how truly man 
may be proved totally and hereditarily corrupt, with- 
out converting him into a machine or a devil; how 
fully secured, in the scheme of the redemption of man 
by Jesus Christ, is the divine glory, without making 
the Almighty partial, wilful, and unjust; how much 
the Spirit’s operation in man is enhanced and glorified 
by the doctrine of the freedom of the human will, in 
connection with that of its assistance by Divine grace ; 
with how much lustre the doctrine of justification by 
faith in Christ shines, when offered to the assisted 
choice of all mankind, instead of being confined to the 


| forced acceptance of a few; how the doctrine of elec- 
tion, when it is made conditional on faith foreseen, 


ed into Christ by a true faith, and therefore partake | 


of his vivifying Spirit, have abundance of means by 


which they may fight against Satan, sin, the world, | 


and their own flesh, and obtain the victory, always, 
however, by the aid of the grace of the Holy Spirit ; 


Jesus Christ assists them by his Spirit in all tempta- | 


tions, and stretches out his hand; and provided they 
are ready for the contest, and seek his aid, and are not 
wanting to their duty, he strengthens them to such a 


degree that they cannot be seduced or snatched from | edited by Gerhard Brandt, son of Caspar. 


the hands of Christ by any fraud of Satan or violence, 
according to that saying, John x, 28, ‘‘ No one shall 
pluck them out of my hand.” But whether these very 
persons cannot, by their own negligence, desert the 
commencement of their being in Christ, and embrace 
again the present world, fall back from the holy doc- 
trine once committed to them, make shipwreck of 
their conscience, and fall from grace; this must be 
more fully examined and weighed by the Holy Scrip- 
ture before men can teach it with full tranquillity of | 


harmonizes with the wisdom, holiness, and goodness 
of God, among a race of beings to all of whom faith 
was made possible; and how reprobation harmonizes 
with justice, when it has a reason, not in arbitrary will, 
the sovereignty of a pasha, but in the principles of a 
righteous government.” 

The earliest authority for the life of Arminius is Pe- 
trus Bertius, De Vita et Obitu J. Arm’nii Oratio. The 
fullest account is given by Caspar Brandt, /istoria 
Vite J. Arminit (Amst. 1724, 8vo), a posthumous werk, 
It was re- 
published, with a preface and notes, by Mosheim 
(Brunswick, 1725, 8vo); and a translation, by Guthrie 
(Lond. 1854, 18mo). See also Bangs, Life of Arminius 
(N. Y. 1843). The chief sources of information as to 
the early period of the controversy between the Ar- 
minians and Calyinists are as follows: Arminian 
writers, Uyttenbogaert, Kerckelijcke Historie . . . voor- 


'namentlijck in deze geunieerde provincien (Rotterdam, 


1647, fol.); Gerhard Brandt, Historie der Reformatie, 
etc., which is the most copious account extant (Amst. 
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1663, 8vo; 1671, 4to; transl. into English by Cham- 
berlayne, Lond. 1720, 4 vols. fol.) ; Limborech, Historia 
Vite Sim. Episcopii (Amst. 1701, 8vo), and Relatio His- 
torica de Origine et Progressu Controversiarum in Fede- 
rato Belgio de Pradestinatione, etc., which last work is 
subjoined to the later editions of his Theologia Christi- 
ana (transl. Methodist Quarterly, July, 1844, p. 425). 
For other writers, see Cattenburgh, Bibliotheca Scrip- 
tor. Remonstrant. (Amst. 1728, 4to) ; and citations un- 
der art. Remonsrranrs. On the Calvinistic side the 
chief works are, Jac. Triglandius, Den recht-ghematich- 
den Christen (Amst. 1615, 4to); Kerckelijcke geschie- 
denessen van de vereen. Nederlunden (Lugd. Bat. 1650, 
fol., written to oppose Uyttenbogaert’s history); Ja- 
cobus Leydekker, Here van de Nationale Synode van 
Dordregt (Amst. 1705-1707, 4to); Acta Synodi Natio- 
nalis, etc. (Dort, 1620, 4to). See Dorr. The writers 
on the Synod of Dort are enumerated by Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca Greca, lib. vi, ¢. 4, vol. xi, p. 723. Mos- 
heim (Eccl. Hist.) had well studied the whole contro- 
versy, and his account is impartial. Prof. Stuart, of 
Andoyer, published a favorable and able treatise on 
“The Creed of Arminius, with a brief Sketch of his 
Life and Times,”’ in the Bidlical Repository (Andover, 
1831, vol. i). See also Lit. and Theol. Review, vi, 337. 
But the views of Arminius are nowhere better set 
forth, in small compass, than by the Rey. W. F. War- 
ren (Meth. Quar. Rev. July, 1857), and by Dr. Whedon 
(Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1864).—Arminit Opera Theo- 
logica (Lugd. Bat. 1629, 4to); Works of James Arminius, 
translated by Nicholls and Bagnall (best ed. 3 vols. 
8vo, N. Y. 1843). 

IL. From the death of Arminius to the present time.— 
1. The dispute ran high after the death of Arminius, 
and with increased bitterness. The clergy and laity 
of Holland were arrayed into two hostile armies — 
Gomarists «nd Arminians; the former being the most 
numerous, but the latter including the leading schol- 
ars and statesmen. In 1610 the Arminians presented 
a petition to the States of Holland and West Fries- 
land, which was called a “‘ Remonstrance’”’ (Remon- 
strantia, libellus supplex adhibitus Hollandie et West 
frisie ordinibus). They were named REMONSTRANTS 
(q. v.) in consequence; and, as the Calvinists pre- 
sented a ‘‘Counter-Remonstrance,”’ they were called 
Contra-Remonstrants. The ‘‘ Remonstrance’’ sets 
forth the Arminian theory oyer against the Calvinistic 
in five articles, substantially as given aboye, but in 
briefer form. Attempts were made by the authorities 
to reconcile the two contending parties by a confer- 
ence between them at the Hague in 1611, a discussion 
at Delft in 1613, and also by an edict in 1614, enjoining 
peace. At last the States-General issued an order for 
the assembling ofa national synod. It met at Dort, in 
Holland, and opened on November 13th, 1618, and its 
sittings continued through that and the following year, 
This famous synod condemned entirely the ‘‘ five ar- 
ticles” in which the Arminians expressed their opin- 
ions. See Dorr. These articles had been drawn up 
in 1610, presented in the conference at the Hague in 
1611, and finally laid before the Synod of Dort. To 
fix the sense of the passages in the Scriptures which 
related to the dispute, a new Dutch translation of the 
whole Bible, from the original Hebrew and Greek, 
was undertaken at the command of the synod. This 
new version was published in 1637, The Arminians, 
being dissatisfied with the version of the New Testa- 
ment, made another version of the New Testament 
from the Greek, which was published at Amsterdam 
in 1680. The Arminians were subjected to severe 
penalties. Their great leader, Barneveldt, died on the 
scaffold on a political pretence. They were all de- 
prived of their sacred and civil offices, and their min- 
isters were forbidden to preach. Tor an account of 
these persecutions, see Calder, Life of Episcopius, xv. 
Many retired to Antwerp and France; a considerable 
body emigrated to Holstein, upon the invitation of 
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Friederich, duke of Holstein, and built the town of 
Frederickstadt in the duchy of Schleswig. After the 
death of Maurice in 1625, the Arminians were allowed 
to return, aud a decree of 1630 authorized them to build 
churches and schools. The exiles from France and 
the Spanish Netherlands came back and established 
congregations in various places, particularly at Rot- 
terdam and Amsterdam. At Amsterdam they founded 
a school, in which Simon Episcopius was the first pro- 
fessor of theology. See Eprscoprus; and for a fuller 
account of the fortunes of the Remonstrant party, see 
LEMONSTRANTS. 

2. In 1621, Episcopius, at the request of the leading 
Remonstrants, drew up a formula of faith under the 
title Confessio seu declaratio sententie pastorum qui tm 
Fed. Belg. Remonstrantes vocantur (Epise. Opp. ii, 69), 
in 25 chapters, which was widely circulated. <A cen- 
sura of this confession was published by Polyander and 
four other Leyden professors, to which Episcopius re- 
plied in his Apologia pro Confessione, 1630. The ‘‘Con- 
fessio’”’ disappointed the Gomarists, for it was perfect- 
ly sound on the Trinity, thus refuting the charge of 
Socinianism brought against the Arminians. It was 
received with great favor by the Lutherans. A num- 
ber of eminent names adorn the literary history of Ar- 
minianism in Holland and France; among them the 
most prominent, besides Episcopius, are Curcellzus, 
Vossius, Grotius, Casaubon, Limborch, Le Clerc, and 
Wetstein (all to be found under the proper heads in 
this Cyclopedia). It is to be regretted that in the 
hands of some of these eminent men Arminianism was 
corrupted by semi-rationalism. 

3. The effect of the controversy appeared in France 
in the modified Calvinism of Amyraldus (q. v.). Nor 
was the dispute confined to the reformed churches. 
During the whole of the sixteenth century the Church 
of Rome was agitated with the “controversy upon 
grace and free-will. The Benedictines and Domini- 
cans had already broken the ground; but the battle 
raged in its greatest fury between the Jesuits and the 
Jansenists, the latter being ably represented by the 
religious of the monastery of Port Royal, near Paris. 
Here again it happened, as in Holland, that the con- 
troversy extended itself from religion to politics. The 
Jansenists of France became the reformers of the age, 
the men of free thought and bold discussion, while the 
Jesuit party were the advocates of the court and the 
old abuses, both in church and state. At the same 
time, it is a curious fact that in Holland the Armin- 
jans were the friends of liberty and free discussion, 
in France the Calvinists ; the two parties had changed 
places. The Jesuits, who were Arminians, were now 
the persecutors, and the Jansenists, or Calvinists, the 
patient and afflicted sufferers. See JANSENISTs. 

4. In Germany, the Lutherans, of course, sympa- 
thized fully in the Arminian movement. In the Re- 
formed Church the decisions of Dort were admitted as 
authoritative for a time; but ‘‘this outward show of 
victory was really a defeat; for the true elements of 
Arminianism were not killed at Dort, but grew up, si- 
lently but surely, within the bosom of the orthodox 
Reformed Church. ...In the period of Wolfianism 
the Reformed dogmatics were finally purged from the 
doctrine of absolute predestination”? (Ebrard, Christ- 
liche Dogmatik, i, § 38). It is a shrewd remark of 
Nicholls, that had there been a great religious body, 
apart from Calvin’s followers, with which all Protest- 
ants who did not adopt Luther’s doctrine of the sacra- 
ments might have united themselves, the doctrines of 
Calvin would not have been so widely diffused on the 
Continent between 1540 and 1600 (Calvinism and Ar- 
minianism, I, iv). 

5. In England the so-called Arminian doctrines 
were held, in substance, long before the time of Ar- 
minius. The Articles of Religion are regarded by 
some writers as Calvinistic, by others as Arminian. 
The truth seems to be that they were meant to be am- 
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biguous, or, to use a kinder word, comprehensive, so 
as to leave liberty of opinion in the church on a ques- 
tion so obscure and difficult. On this point, see, on 
the Arminian side, Burnet, Exposition of Thirty-nine 
Articles; Laurence, Bampton Lecture, 1804; Fletcher, 
Works, ii, 216, 218; Browne, On Thirty-nine Articles 
(Lond. 1864, 4th ed.): and on the Calvinistic side, 


tion (Edinburgh, 1862, Essay iv; also in Brit. and For. 
Evang. Rev. No. 35, and reprinted in Amer. Theol. Rev. 
Oct. 1861, art. vy). It is certain that Cranmer had a 
hand in drawing up the Necessary Erud:tion of a Chris- 
tian Man (1543), just before the compilation of the Ar- 
ticles, and that book (the Erudition) is by no means Cal- 
vinistic. Latimer, Hooper, Bilson, Andrews, Overal, 
and Hooker ‘might with propriety have been called 
Arminians, had Arminianism, as a system of doctrine, 
prevailed when they wrote” (Nicholls, Calvinism and 
Arminianism, 1, xevi). Baro (q. v.), professor of divin- 
ity at Cambridge, taught Arminianism, and his case 
gave rise to the Lambeth Articles (q. v.). But Armin- 
janism unfortunately became a political question. Two 
Arminian bishops, Laud and Juxon, became members 
of his majesty’s privy council at the precise juncture 
when the liberty of the subject and the prerogative of 
the crown were brought into direct competition. John 
Playfere, Margaret professor at Cambridge (f 1608), 
published a strong defence of the Arminian doctrine, 
under the title of An Appeal to the Gospel for the true 
Doctrine of Predestination (republished in Cambridge 
Tracts, 1717). Dr. Samuel Hoard, rector of Moreton 
(F 1657), originally a Calvinist, became a strong Ar- 
minian, and published God’s Love to Mankind manifest- 
ed by disproving his absolute Decree for their Damnation 
(Lond. 1633, 4to), which called forth answers by Dave- 
nant, Twisse, and Amyraut. In the civil war the 
Arminians gradually ranged themselves with King 
Charles, the Calvinists with Parliament. But John 
Goodwin (q. v.), who was ejected in 1645, was one of 
the ablest defenders of Arminianism in his time. See 
Jackson, Life of Goodwin (1822, 8vo). When the war 


Arminianism seemed to have perished with it. The 
restoration of Charles II took place (1660); Armin- 
ianism returned with prelacy, and held for more than 
half a century almost undisputed sway in the Church 
of England. It must be observed, however, that as 
the Arminianism of Laud differed from that of the 
Dutch leader in many points, so did that of the divines 
of Charles II and their successors in many more. Laud 
combined it with views of sacramental efficacy which 
Arminius would have denounced as superstitious; the 
later school of divines, though far from Socinianism, 
threw the doctrines of grace into the shade, and dwelt 
more on the example of Christ than his atonement. 
Among the eminent Episcopal Arminian divines of 
England are Cudworth, Pierce, Jeremy Taylor, Til- 
lotson, Chillingworth, Stillingfleet, Womack, Burnet, 
Pearson, Sanderson, Heylyn, Whitby, Patrick, Tom- 
line, Coplestone, Whately, ete. Arminianism at last, 
in the Church of England, became a negative term, 
implying a negation of Calyinism rather than any ex- 
act system of theology whatever. Much that passed 
for Arminianism was, in fact, Pelagianism. In the 
Church of England, most of those theologians who 
have deviated from the golden mean maintained by 
Arminianism (between Calyinism on the one hand and 
Pelagianism on the other) have fallen into error as to 
the Trinity, while those who have adhered to the evan- 
gelical doctrine of Arminius have retained all the veri- 
ties of the orthodox faith. The pure doctrine of Ar- 
minianism arose again in England in the great Wesley- 
an Reformation of the seventeenth century. 
expositions may be found in the writings of John Wes- 
ley, John Fletcher, and Richard Watson, whose Theo- 
logical Institutes (best edit. N. Y. 1850, 2 vols. 8vo) is 
the most complete oes: body of divinity extant 
D 
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in English. Its system is the same as that of the or- 
thodox Protestant churches in general, except so far 


,as the question of predestination and the points con- 


i} 


| 


| 


itself. 


‘tween the two. 
| . eye . as 
systematic definition, adjustment, and exposition of 


nected with it are concerned. ‘‘As some heterodox 


| writers have called themselves Arminians, and as the 
true theory of Arminianism has been often grossly 
| maligned, it may be proper here to allude to certain 
Cunningham, Reformers and Theology of the Reforma- | 


points with regard to which it has been especially mis- 
represented. Ifa man hold that good works are nec- 
essary to justification; if he maintain that faith in- 
cludes good works in its own nature; if he reject the 
doctrines of original sin ; if he deny that divine grace 
is requisite for the whole work of sanctification; if he 
speak of human virtue as meritorious in the sight of 
God, it is very generally charged by Calvinists that 
he is an Arminian. But the truth is, that a man of 
such sentiments is properly a disciple of the Pelagian 
and Socinian schools. To such sentiments pure Ar- 
minianism is as diametrically opposite as Calvinism 
The genuine Arminians assert the corruption 
of human nature in its full extent. They declare that 
we are justified by faith only. They assert that our 
justification originates solely in the grace of God. 
They teach that the procuring and meritorious cause 
of our justification is the righteousness of Christ. 
Propter quam, says Arminius, Deus credentibus pecca- 
tum condonat, eosque pro justis reputat non aliter atque 
si legem perfecte implevissent. [For the sake of which 
God pardons believers, and accounts them as righteous 
precisely as if they had perfectly obeyed the law.] 


| They admit in this way that justification implies not 


merely forgiveness of sin, but acceptance to everlast- 
ing happiness. Junctam habet adoptionem in jilios, et 
collationem juris in hereditatem vite eterne. [It has 
connected with it adoption to sonship, and the grant 


|of a right to the inheritance of eternal life.] They 


teach, in fine, that the work of sanctification, from its 
very commencement to its perfection in glory, is car- 
ried on by the operation of the Holy Spirit, which is 
the gift of God by Jesus Christ’? (Zdinb. Encyclopedia, 


|S. V.). 
was over the Church of England was destroyed, and | 


“The whole sum and substance of religious doctrine 
and theory is embraced in these three terms: God’s 
nature, man’s nature, and the relation subsisting be- 
Theology is nothing more than the 


these three terms. Christian theology, or genuine 
orthodoxy, is simply a system of theological views 


‘upon these three points, which is self-coherent, and 


harmonious with the teachings of Scripture. For the 
development of such a system, exhibiting the precise 


| truth relative to these cardinal points, without redun- 


dancy or defect, it is necessary that each of these three 
points be made a special object of scrutiny and discus- 
sion. An error in respect to either will not only de- 
stroy at once the system’s self-coherence, but infalli- 
lily conduct to the gravest heresies. For example, an 
error respecting the first (Theology) may give us Pan- 
theism ; an error on the second point (Anthropology) 
may lead to Atheism; while an erroneous theory re- 
specting the third gives us the two extremes of an 
iron fate or a groundless chance. ‘True orthodoxy 
states and maintains a consistent doctrine respecting 
each, authenticated by the assertions of God’s revela- 
tions. Casting now a philosophic eye upon the doc- 
trine of the church as developed in history, we cannot 
fail to be struck by the remarkable fact that the three 
great controversies which trisect the historic develop- 
ments of Christian doctrine as a scientific system have 
followed without deviation the natural order of these 
three terms. That development has hinged success- 
ively upon each in order. Athanasius, Augustine, 
and Arminius represent in themselves the whole 
sweep of the dogmatic unfoldment of Christianity ; 
these factors being given, we can construct the whole 
history of Christian doctrine. The first is the repre- 


‘sentative of that speculative movement which devyel- 
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oped into scientific form and defensible shape the ec- 
clesiastical doctrine respecting God’s nature ; the sec- 
ond, of the subsequent movement by which the true 
doctrine of man’s being was evolved; the third, of the 
still later and searcely yet completed one by which 
the relations of the two are instigated and defined. 
“The ancient church believed vaguely in the true 
divinity of Christ and of the Holy Spirit ; but Atha- 
nasius was raised up to explain with clearness, to 
maintain, and to bring forth into suitable prominence 
the great doctrine of a substantial tri-unity of the Di- 
vine essence, under all temporal manifestations of sep- 
arate hypostases, on which suppositions only the an- 
cient beliefs of the church and the unqualified declara- 
tions of Scripture could be true. 
enunciation, exposition, and defence of a great truth 
respecting the Divine nature, and round that truth 
was grouped all the Christian thinking of that age. 
There was no great doctrinal system of the time, heret- 


ical or not, which was not logically related to this cen- | 


tre thought of the church. It implied in itself all an- 
terior and all subsequent speculations upon the Divine 
nature, Origenistic, Arian, Sabellian, Monophysitic, 
Nestorian, or orthodox. 

‘‘ Augustine was commissioned for another work. 
The church, in the centuries antecedent to his appear- 
ance, had vaguely believed in the depravity and help- 
lessness of human nature; but Augustine was raised 


up to explain with clearness, and to maintain, and to | 


bring forth in suitable prominence, the great doctrine 


of the native corruption and moral ruin of man; his | 


utter hopelessness apart from the remedial agencies 
of Divine grace, on which supposition only the ancient 
beliefs of the church and the unqualified declarations 
of Scripture could be true. His mission was the 
enunciation, exposition, and defense of a great truth 
respecting human nature, and round that truth was 
grouped all Christian thinking of that age. It is this 
which gives that age its character. The whole scho- 
lastic theology is but the radicated and ramified out- 
growth of that vital germ of truth. To him is the 
ehurch indebted for her first vivid apprehension and 
scientific statement of the Christian doctrine of man. 
Augustine is the historical representative of that or- 
ganic evolution. The third of these divinely appoint- 
ed representative men laid hold of both these truths, 
which for sixteen centuries had been developing; ac- 
cepted the church’s developed ideas respecting God 
and respecting man, and then expounded with keen 
dialectical rigor the only doctrine which could har- 
monize the two. His mission was to point out how 
God could be what the church taught that he was, 
and man what the church declared him to be, at one 
andthe same time. The readjustment of the disturbed 
and abnormal relations of man to God by justification 
is the central thought of Protestant theology ; the an- 
nouncement and exposition of their relations in that 
readjustment was the work of Arminius. And not un- 
til Arminius is placed in this relation to the doctrinal 
development of Christianity in the church is there at- 
tained a true perception of the grand and growing 
rhythm of its history.’’ The Predestinarians (as re- 
marked above) erred by maintaining that the particu- 
lar exercise of Divine efficiency, by which the abnor- 
mal relation of God to a sinner is readjusted, was un- 
conditioned by anythin whatsoever, and was ground- 
ed solely upon the arbitrary good pleasure of the Al- 
mighty. | Maintaining this unconditioned elective vo- 
lition, they naturally demanded an ‘‘effectual call- 
ing,”’ ‘irresistible grace,” and “ persevering success,” 
for all these were necessary concomitants. The refu- 
tation of this error, aud the establishment of the oppo- 
site view, was the mission of Arminius. His labors 
gave scientific form to the ecclesiastical opinion upon 
the third great point, and completed the cycle of 
Christian theology. As in the development of apos- 
tolic doctrine, the Pauline and Petrine elements were 
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| unified in John, so, in its uninspired development, 
after Athanasius had set forth his truth, and Augus- 
tine his, Arminius steps forth the later apostle of dog- 
/matic completion (Dr. Warren, in Methodist Quarterly 
Review, 1857, p. 346 sq.). See WESLEYANISM, 

The Arminian doctrine on predestination is now 
very widely diffused in the Protestant world. It is, 
in the main, coincident with that of the Lutherans in. 
Germany ; is held by the Wesleyan Methodist church- 
es throughout the world; by a large part of the Church 
of England, and by many ofthe clergy of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in the United States. It is sub- 
stantially the doctrine (on the question of predestina- 
| tion) of the Greek and Roman churches; and it is also 
held by several of the minor sects. For the sources of 
information, see the writers above referred to, and also 
Episcopius, /nstitut. Theol. (1650) ; Limborch, Theologia 
Christiana (1686); Calder, Life of Episcopius (N. Y. 
{12mo); Wesley, Works (N.Y. 7 vols. 8vo); Watson, 
Theol. Institut. (2 vols. 8vo); Nicholls, Calvinism and Ar- 
minianism compared (Lond. 1824, 2 vols. 8vo); Fletch- 
| er, Complete Works (N. Y. 1850, 4 vols. 8vo); Neander, 
Hist. of Christ. Dogmas, ii, 678 sq.; Art. Arminius, by 
W.F. Warren, Meth. Q. Rev. July, 1857; Schweitzer, 
| Die Protest. Centraldogmen, ii, 31 sq. ; Gass, Geschichte d. 
Prot. Dogmatik, i, 879 sq.; Ebrard, Christliche Dogma- 
| tik, § 24-43 (transl. in Mercersburg Review, ix and x); 
Francke, Hist. Degm. Armin. (Kiel, 1814, 8vo); Cun- 
ningham, Historical Theology, ch. xxv. (Calvinistic; 
| Edinb. 1864, 2 vols. 8vo); Schneckenburger, Vergl. 
Darstellung d. luther. und reform, Lehrbegrijfs (Stuttg. 
| 1855, 8vo); Schenkel, Wesen des Protestantismus (Schaft- 
hausen, 2d ed. 1862, 8yo); Whedon, Freedom of the 
Will (N. Y. 1864, 12mo0); Warren, Systematische Theo- 
| dogie, Kinleitung (Bremen, 1865, 8vo); Shedd, History 
| of Doctrines, bk. iv, ch. viii; hk. v, ch. vi; Smith’s 
| Hagenbach, //istory of Doctrines, § 225, 235; Gieseler, 
Ch. History, iv, § 48 CN. Y.ed.). A list of the earlier 
Arminian writings is given in Van Cattenburgh, Fib- 
loth. Script. Remonstr. (Amstel. 1728, 8vo). See Car- 
vintisM; Baxter; Dorr; Mrruopism; GRAcE; 
PREDESTINATION. 
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Armlet (represented by MIZXN, efsadah’, Num. 
xxxi, 50; 2 Sam. i, 10; Sept. wddx; Aquila Boa- 
yuaduoyv; Vulg. periscelis armilla; properly a fetter, 
| from ISS, to step; comp. Isa. iii, 20, and ANKLET), 
an ornament universal in the East, especially among 
women; worn by princes as one of the insignia of roy- 
alty, and Ly distinguished persons in general. The 
word is not used in the A. V., as even in 2 Sam. i, 10, 
they render the Heb. term “by the bracelet on his 
arm.’ Sometimes only one was worn, on the right 
arm (Ecclus. xxi, 21). From Cant. viii, 6, it appears 
that the signet sometimes consisted of a jewel on the 


Arminius. 


Ancient Assyrian Armlets. 


The one exhibited on a large scale is from the Nineyite sculp- 
tures in the British Museum; the others are from delinea- 
tions of the Monuments by Botta. 
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armlet. These ornaments are frequent on the sculp- 
tures of Persepolis and Nineveh, and were set in rich 
and fantastic shapes resembling the heads of animals 
(Layard, Nineveh, ii, 250). The kings of Persia wore 
them, and Astyages presented a pair, among other 
ornaments, to Cyrus (Xen. Cyr.i, 3). The Aithiopians, 
to whom some were sent by Cambyses, scornfully char- 
acterized them as weak fetters (Herod. ii, 23). Nor 
were they confined to the kings, since Herodotus (viii, 
113) calls the Persians generally ‘‘ wearers of brace- 
lets’? (Qedtoddpor). In the Egyptian monuments 
kings are often represented with armlets and brace- 
lets (Wilkinson’s Anc. Egypt. iii, 375, and Plates 1, 2, 


Ancient Egyptian Armlets. 


The large circlet is of gold, now in the Leyden Museum; the 
rest, here shown on a smaller scale, are from the Monuments. 


14). They were even used by the old British chiefs 
(Turner, Ang]. Sax. i, 383). The story of Tarpeia 
shows that they were common among the ancient Sa- 
pines, but the Romans considered the use of them 
effeminate, although they were sometimes given as 
military rewards (Liv. x, 44). Finally, they are still 
worn among the most splendid regalia of modern 
Oriental sovereigns, and it is even said that those of 
the King of Persia are worth a million sterling (Kitto, 
Pict. Hist. of Pal. i, 499). They form the chief wealth 
of modern Hindu ladies, and are rarely taken off. 
They are made of every sort of material, from the finest 


Modern Oriental Armlets. 
The first column is of Persian specimens, the second of Indian. 


gold, jewels, ivory, coral, and pearl, down to the com- 
mon glass rings and varnished earthenware bangles of 
the women of the Deccan. Now, as in ancient times, 
they are sometimes plain, sometimes enchased; some- 
times with the ends not joined, and sometimes a com- 
plete circle. The arms are sometimes quite covered 
with them, and if the wearer be poor, it matters not 
how mean they are, provided only that they glitter. 
It is thought essential to beauty that they should fit 
close, and hence Harmer calls them ‘rather manacles 
than bracelets,’’ and Buchanan says that ‘‘the poor 
girls rarely get’ them on without drawing blood, and 
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rubbing part of the skin from the hand; and as they 
wear great numbers, which often break, they suffer 
much from their love of admiration.’’ Their enormous 
weight may be conjectured from Gen. xxiv, 24.— 
Smith,s.v. See BRacELer. 

Armon. See CuHesrnur. 

Armo/’ni (Heb. Armoni’, 535258, prob. inhabit- 
ant of a fortress, q. d. Palatinus ; Sept. ‘Apjwvi, ‘Eo- 
pewvot), the first named of the two sons of Saul and 
Rizpah, who was given up by David to be hanged 
with his brethren by the Gibeonites (2 Sam. xxi, 8, 
9). BiCr cir. 1019. 


Armor (represented in the Auth. Vers. by several 
Heb. words, Gr. bz\a), properly distinguished from 
Arms as being military equipment for the protection 
of the person, while the latter denotes implements of 
aggressive warfare ; but in the English Bible the for- 
mer term alone is employed in both senses. In the 
records of a people like the children of Israel, so large 
a part of whose history was passed in warfare, we nat- 
urally look for much information, direct or indirect, on 
the arms and modes of fighting of the nation itself and 
of those with whom it came into contact. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the notices that we find in the Bible 
on these points are extremely few and meagre, while 
even those few, owing to the uncertainty which rests 
on the true meaning and force of the terms, do not con 
vey to us nearly all the information which they might. 
This is the more to be regretted because the notices of 
the history, scanty as they are, are literally every thing 
we have to depend on, inasmuch as they are not yet 
supplemented and illustrated either by remains of the 
arms themselves, or by those commentaries which the 
sculptures, vases, bronzes, mosaics, and paintings of 
other nations furnish to the notices of manners and cus- 
toms contained in their literature. (See, generally, 
Jahn’s Archeology, § 266-285.) In order to give a 
clear view of this subject, we shall endeavor to show, 
succinctly and from the best authorities now available, 
what were the martial instruments borne upon the per- 
son, whether for attack or resistance, by the ancient 
Asiatics, leaving for other proper heads an explanation 
of the composition and tactical condition of their armies, 
their systems of fortification, their method of conduct- 
ing sieges and battles, and their usages of war as re- 
gards spoil, captives, ete —Smith, s. v.; Kitto, s. v. 
See Barrie; Fortrrication; Srece; WAR; Army; 
Yiaur; Fortress, ete. 

I. Orrenstve Wrarons.—1. The instruments at 
first employed in the chase or to repel wild beasts, but 
converted by the wicked to the destruction of their fel- 
low-men, or used by the peaceable to oppose aggression, 
were naturally the most simple. Among these were 
the club and the throwing-bat. The first consisted 
originally of a heavy piece of wood, variously shaped, 
made to strike with, and, according to its form, de- 
nominated a mace, a bar, a hammer, or a maul. This 
Weapon was in use among the Hebrews, for in the time 
of the kings wood had already been superseded by met- 
al; and the 2T92 Daw, she’ bet barzel’, ‘rod of iron” 
(Psa. ii, 9), is supposed to mean a mace, or gavelock, 
or erowbar. It is an instrument of great power when 
used by astrong arm; as when, in modern menageries, 
a man with one in his hand compels a tiger’s ferocity 
to submit to his will. (See Wilkinson’s Ancient Hyyp- 
tians, 1, 827, fig. 3, 4; and mace, fig. 1,2. The throw- 
stick, or dissan, occurs p. 329.) See Rop; Sceprre. 
The other was also known if, as is probable, 7"572 
mephits’ (Prov. xxv, 18), be a ‘‘maul,’’ a martel, or a 
war-hammer. It is likely metal was only in general 
use at a later period, and that a heavy crooked billet 
continued long to serve both as a missile and a sword. 
The throwstick, made of thorn-wood, is the same insiru- 
ment which we see figured on Egyptian and Assyrian 
monuments. By the native Arabs it is still called (zs- 
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Primitive Striking Weapons of Oriental Nations, 

Mace; 7, Battle-axe; 8, Hard-wood Sword; 9, Sharks-teeth 
Sword; 10, Flint Sword; 11, Sawfish Sword; 12, 13, Egyp- 
tian Battle-axe. 


san, and was anciently known among us by the name 
of crooked billet. The Australians are exceedingly 
skillful in the use of this implement, called by them 
the bommerang. These instruments, supplied with a 
sharp edge, would naturally constitute a battle-axe and 
a kind of sword; and such in the rudest ages we find 
them, made with flints set into a groove, or with 
sharks’ teeth firmly secured to the staff with twisted 
sinews. On the earliest monuments of Egypt, for 
these ruder instruments is already seen substituted a 
piece of metal, with a steel or bronze blade fastened into 
a globe, thus forming a falchion-axe ; and also a lunate- 


blade, riveted in three places to the handle, forming a | 


true battle-axe (Wilkinson, i, 325, 326); and there 
were, besides, true bills or axes, in form like our own. 
See MauL; AXE. 


ee 


Oriental Cutting or Piercing Weapons. 
1, 2, Swords; 3, 4, Tulwar Swords; 5, Quarter-pike; 6, Horn 
Dagger. 


, 2, 8, Clubs; 4, 5, Crooked Billets, or Throwing-bats; 6 
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2, Next came the dirk or poniard, which, in the He- 
brew word 25%, chercb’ (usually translated ‘‘sword’’), 
may possibly retain some allusion to the original in- 
strument made of the antelope’s horn, merely sharpen- 
ed, which is still used in every part of the Kast where 
the material can be procured. From existing figures, 
the dirk appears to have been early made of metal in 
Egypt, and worn stuck in a girdle (Wilkinson, i, 319); 
but, from several texts (1 Sam. xvii, 39; 2 Sam. xx, 
8; 1 Kings xx, 11), it is evident that the real sword 
was slung in a belt, and that “ girding”’ and “loosing 
the sword” were synonymous terms for commencing 
and ending a war. The blades were, it seems, always 
short (one is mentioned of a cubit’s length); and the 
dirk-sword, at least, was always double-edged. The 
sheath was ornamented and polished. In Egypt there 
were larger and heavier swords, more nearly like mod- 
ern tulwars, and of the form of an English round-point- 
ed table-knife. But, while metal was scarce, there 
were also swords which might be called quarter-pikes, 
being composed of a very short wooden handle, sur- 
mounted by a spear-head. Hence the Latin telum and 
Jferrum continued in later ages to be used for gladius. 
In Nubia swords of heavy wood are still in use. See 
Sworp; KNIFE. 
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Oriental Projectile Weapons. 
1, 2, Spear-heads; 3, 4, Darts; 5, Oryx-horn Spear-head. 


3, The “spear,” 25, 7o’mach, was another offen- 
sive weapon common to all the nations of antiquity, 
and varied much in size, weight, and length. Prob- 
ably the shepherd Hebrews, like nations similarly situ- 
ated in northern Africa, anciently made use of the 
horn of an oryx, or a leucoryx, above three feet long, 
straightened in water, and sheathed upon a thornwood 
staff. When sharpened, this instrument would pene- 
trate the hide of a bull, and, according to Strabo, even 
of an elephant: it was light, very difficult to break, 
resisted the blow of a battle-axe, and the animals 
which furnished it were abundant in Arabia and in the 
desert east of Palestine. At a later period the head 
was of brass, and afterward of iron. Very ponderous 
weapons of this kind were often used in Egypt by the 
heavy infantry; and, from various circumstances, it 
may be inferred that among the Hebrews and their im- 
mediate neighbors, commanders in particular were dis- 
tinguished by heavy spears. Among these were gen- 
erally ranked the most valiant in fight and the largest 
in stature; such as Goliath, ‘‘ whose spear was like a 
weaver’s beam” (1 Sam. xvii, 7), and whose spear’s 
head weighed six hundred shekels of iron, which by 
some is asserted to be equal to twenty-five pounds’ 
weight. The spear had a point of metal at the butt- 
end to fix it in the ground, perhaps with the same 
massy globe above it which is still in use, intended to 
counterbalance the point. It was with this ferrel that 
Abner slew Asahel (2 Sam. ii, 22, 23). The form ot 
the head and length of the shaft differed at different 
times both in Egypt and Syria, and were influenced 
by the fashions set by various conquering nations. 
See Sprar. 


The javelin, named M25, chanith’ (usually render- 


ed ‘‘spear”’), and 71353, kidon’ (variously rendered 
““spear,”’ “shield,”’ etc.), may have had distinct forms: 
from the context, where the former first occurs, it ap- 
pears to have been a species of dart carried by light 
troops (1 Sam. xiii, 22; Psa. iv); while the latter, 
which was heavier, was most likely a kind of pilum. 
In most nations of antiquity, the infantry, not bearing 
a spear, carried two darts, those lightly armed using 
both for long casts, and the heavy-armed only one for 
that purpose; the second, more ponderous than the 
other, being reserved for throwing when close to the 
enemy, or for handling in the manner of a spear. 


explanation may throw light on the fact of the chanith | 
being named in connection with the M%, tsinnah’, or | 


larger buckler (1 Chron. xii, 34), and may reconcile 
what is said of the chidon (Job xxxix, 23; xli, 29, and 
Josh, vili, 10). While on the subject of the javelin, it 
may be remarked that, by the act of casting one at 
David (1 Sam. xix, 9,10), Saul virtually absolved him 
from his allegiance ; for by the customs of ancient Asia, 
preserved in the usages of the Teutonic and other na- 
tions, the Sachsenrecht, the custom of the East Franks, 
etc., to throw a dart at a freedman, who escaped from 
it by flight, was the demonstrative token of manumis- 
sion given by his lord or master; he was thereby sent 
out of hand, manumissus, well expressed in the old 
English phrase ‘‘scot-free.”? But for this act of Saul, 
David might have been viewed as arebel. See Dart; 
JAVELIN; LANCE. 


Oriental Implements of Archery. 1, 2, 3, 4, Bows; 5, Quiver; 
6, Bow-case; 7,8, Arrows. 

4, But the chief offensive weapon in Egypt, and, 
from the nature of the country, it may be inferred, in 
Palestine also, was the war-bow, mw, ke’ sheth 
(“bow’’), the arrow being denominated 771}, chets. 
From the simple implements used by the first hunters, 
consisting merely of an elastic reed, a branch of a tree, 
_ or rib of palm, the bow beeame in the course of time 
very strong and tall, was made of brass, of wood back- 
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ed with horn, or of horn entirely, and even of ivory; 
some being shaped like the common English bow, and 
others, particularly those used by riding nations, like 
the buffalo horn. There were various modes of bend- 
ing this instrument, by pressure of the knee, or by the 
foot, treading the bow, or by setting one end against 
the foot, drawing the middle with the hand of the same 
side toward the hip, and pushing the upper point for- 
ward with the same hand, till the thumb passed the 


| loop of the string beyond the nock. The horned bows 
of the cavalry, shaped like those of the Chinese, occur 
They cannot be bent 
from their form of a Roman C to that of what is termed 
/a Cupid’s bow ~-~--wv, but by placing one end under 
the thigh; and as they are short, this operation is per- 
formed by Tatar riders while in the saddle. This 
was the Parthian bow, as is proved by several Persian 
bass-reliefs, and may have been in use in the time of 
the Elamites, who were a mounted people. These 
bows were carried in cases to protect the string, which 
was composed of deer sinews, from injury, and were 
slung on the right hip of the rider, except when on the 
point of engaging. Then the string was often cast 
over the head, and the bow hung upon the breast, with 
| the two nocks above each shoulder, like a pair of horns. 
See Bow; ARCHER. 

The arrows were likewise enclosed in a case or 
“quiver,” sbi, teli’, hung sometimes on the shoulder, 
and at other times on the left side; and six or eight 
flight-arrows were commonly stuck in 
the edge of the cap, ready to be pulled 
out and put to the string. ‘The infantry 
always carried the arrows in a quiver 
on the right shoulder, and the bow was 

kept unbent until the mo- 

ment of action. Onamarch 


/on monuments of antiquity. 


Ww 
Ancient Assyrian Bow, Arrow, and Quivers, 
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it was carried on the shield arm, where there was fre- 
quently also a horn bracer secured below the elbow to 
receive the shock from the string when an arrow was 
discharged. The flight or long-range arrows were com- 
monly of reed, not always feathered, and mostly tipped 
with flint points; but the shot or aimed arrows, used 
for nearer purposes, were of wood tipped with metal, 
about thirty inches long, and winged with three lines 
of feathers, like those in modern use: they varied in 
length at different periods, and according to the sub- 
stance of the bows. See ARRow; QuIvER; SHoor. 
5. The last missile instrument to be mentioned is 
the ‘‘sling,”’ ydp, ke‘la (Job xli, 28), an improvement 
upon the simple act of throwing stones. It was the 
favorite weapon of the Benjamites, a small tribe, not 
making a great mass in an order of battle, but well com- 
posed for light troops. They could also boast of using 
the sling equally well with the left hand as with the 


Egyptian Slingers and Sling. From the Monuments. 


tight. The sling was made of plaited thongs, some- 


* what broad in the middle, to lodge the stone or leaden | 


missile, and was twirled two or three times round be- 
fore the stone was allowed to take flight. Stones could 
not be cast above 400 feet, but leaden bullets could be 
thrown as far as 600 feet. The force as well as pre- 


cision of aim which might be attained in the use of this 
instrument was remarkably shown in the case of David; 
and several nations of antiquity boasted of great skill 
in the practice of the sling. 


See SLING. 


jowmen and Slingers. 


All these hand-weapons were in use at different pe- 
riods, not only among the Hebrews and Egyptians, but 
likewise in Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Macedonia; 
in which last country the sarissa carried by the heavy 
infantry of the phalanx differed from the others only 
in the great length of the shaft. The Roman pilum 
was a kind of dart, distinguished from those of other 
nations chiefly by its weight, and the great proportion- 
al length of the metal or iron part, which constituted 
one half of the whole, or from two and a half to three 
feet. Much of this length was hollow, and received 
nearly twenty inches of the shaft within it; the point 
was never hooked like that of common darts, because, 
the weapon being nearly indestructible, the soldiers al- 
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ways reckoned upon advancing in battle and recover- 
ing it without trouble when thrown; whereas, if it had 
' been hooked or hamate, they could not have wrenched 
it out of hostile shields or breast-plates without trouble 
|and delay. See WEAPON. ; 
IJ. DerenstvE Arms.—1. The most ancient pro- 
| tective piece of armor was the Shield, buckler, roundel, 
or target, composed of a great variety of materials, 
_very different in form and size, and therefore in all 


( 
; 
Oriental protective Armor. 


1, The Great Shield; 2, Common Egyptian Shield; 3, Target; 
4,5, Ancient Shields of unknown Tribes; 6, Roundel. 
rations bearing a variety of names. The Hebrews 
used the word M3%, ésimnah’ (rendered “shield,” “tar- 
get,”’ or ‘“‘buckler’’), for a great shield—defence, pro- 
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-| tection (Gen. xv, 1; Psa. xlvii, 9; Prov. xxx, 5)— 


| which is commonly found in connection with spear, 
and was the shelter of heavily-armed infantry ; 4372, 
magen’ (rendered ‘‘shield’’ or ‘‘buckler’’), a buckler 
or smaller shield, which, from a similar juxtaposition 
with sword, bow and arrows, appears to have been the 
defence of the other armed infantry and of chiefs; and 
mao, socheran’ (only once, Psa. xci, 4, ‘* buckler’’), 
parma, a roundel, which may have been appropriated 
to archers and slingers; and there was the opus, she’- 
let (‘‘shield’’), synonymous with the magen, 
only different in ornament. In the more 
advanced eras of civilization shields were 
made of light wood not liable to split, cover- 
WX ed with bull-hide of two or more thicknesses, 
A) and bordered with metal; the lighter kinds 

J were made of wicker-work or osier, similarly, 
but less solidly covered; or of double ox- 
hide cut into a round form. There were oth- 
| ers of a single hide, extremely thick from 
having been boiled; their surface present- 
fh) cd an appearance of many folds, like round 
waves up and down, which might yield, but 
could rarely be penetrated. 

We may infer that at first the Hebrews 
—= borrowed the forms in use in Egypt, and that 
their common shields were a kind of parallel- 
ogram, broadest and arched at the top, and cut square 
beneath, bordered with metal, the surface being covered 
with raw hide with the hair on. The lighter shields 
may have been soaked in oil and dried in the shade to 
make them hard; no doubt hippopotamus, rhinoceros, 
and elephant skin shields were brought from Ethiopia 
and purchased in the Phcenician markets; but small 
round hand-bucklers of whale-skin, still used by Arabian 
swordsmen, came from the Erythrean Sea. During 
the Assyrian and Persian supremacy the Hebrews may 
have used the square, oblong, and round shields of these 
nations, and may have subsequently copied those of 
Greece and Rome. The princes of Israel had shields 
of precious metals; all were managed by a wooden or 
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leathern handle, and often slung by a thong over the 
neck. With the larger kinds a testudo could be form- 
ed by pressing the ranks close together; and, while the 
outside men kept their shields before and on the flanks, 
those within raised theirs above the head, and thus 
produced a kind of surface, sometimes as close and fit- 
ted together as a pantile roof, and capable of resisting 
the pressure even of a body of men marching upon it. 
The tsinnah was most likely what in the feudal ages 
would have been called a pavise, for such occurs on 
the Egyptian monuments. This weapon was about 
five feet high, with a pointed arch above and square 
below, resembling the feudal knight’s shield, only that 
the point was reversed. This kind of large-sized shield, 
however, was best fitted for men without any other ar- 
mor, when combating in open countries, or carrying on 
sieges ; for it may be remarked in general that the mil- 
itary buckler of antiquity was large in proportion as 
other defensive armor was wanting. Shields were 
hung upon the battlements of walls, and, as still oc- 
curs, chiefly above gates of cities by the watch and 
ward. In time of peace they were covered to preserve 
them from the sun, and in war uncovered; this sign 
was poetically used to denote coming hostilities, as in 
Isa. xxii, 6, etc. In Europe, where the Crusaders 
could imitate the Saracens, but not introduce their 
climate, shields were carved in stone upon towers and 
gates, as at York, ete. The Eastern origin of this 
practice seems to be attested by the word Zinne, which, 
in German, still denotes a battlement, something point- 
ed, a summit, and conveys the idea of a payise with 
the point uppermost, a shape such as Arabian battle- 
ments often assume. See Surerp; Buck Ler. 


Ancient Assyrian Shields, 


2. The Helmet was next in consideration, and in the 
earliest ages was made of osier or rushes, in the form 
of a bee-hive or of a skull-cap. The skins of the heads 
of animals—of lions, bears, wild boars, bulls, and 
horses—were likewise adopted, and were adorned with 
rows of teeth, manes, and bristles. Wood, linen cloth 
in many folds, and a kind of felt, were also in early 
use, and helmets of these materials may be observed 
worn by the nations of Asia at war with the conquer- 
or kings of Egypt, even before the departure of Israel. 
At that time also these kings had helmets of metal, of 
rounded or pointed forms, adorned with a figure of the 
serpent Aneph; and an allied nation, perhaps the Ca- 
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rian, reported to have first worn a military crest, bears 
on the skull-cap of their brazen helmets a pair of horns 
with a globe in the middle—the solar arkite symbol. 
The nations of farther Asia, however, used the woolen 
or braided caps still retained, and now called kaouk 
and fez, around which the turban is usually wound. 
These were almost invariably supplied with long lap- 
pets to cover the ears and the back of the head, and 
princes usually wore a radiated crown on the summit. 
This was the form of the Syrian, and probably of the 


Oriental Armor for the Head. 
1, Of Rushes; 2, Egyptian; 38, 4, Western Asia; 5, Carian? 
6, T, Egyptian; 8, Assyrian; 9, Greek; 10, Ionian; 11, Par- 
thian; 12, 13, Other Asiatic Tribes. 


Assyrian helmets, excepting that the last mentioned 
were of brass, though they still retained the low cylin- 
drical shape. The 24D, ko’ba (“helmet’’), some 
helmet of this kind, was worn by the trained infantry, 
who were spearmen among the Hebrews; but archers 
and slingers had round skull-caps of skins, felts, or 
quilted stuffs, such as are stiil in use among the Arabs. 
The form of Greek and Roman helmets, both of leath- 
er and of brass, is well known; they were most likely 
adopted also by the Hebrews and Egyptians during 
their subjection to those nations, but require no farther 
notice here. See HELmeEr. 
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Ancient Armor and Standards. From the Egyptian Monu- 
ments. 1, 2, Canaan; 3, 4, Egypt. 


3. Body Armor.—The most ancient Persian idols 
are clad in shagged skins, such as the A‘gis of Jupiter 
and Minerva may have been, the type being taken 
from a Cyrenxan or African legend, and the pretended 
red goat-skin may be supposed to have been that of a 
species of gnu (Catoblepas Gorgon, Ham. Smith), an 
animal fabled to have killed men by its sight, and 
therefore answering to the condition both of a kind of 
goat and of producing death by the sight alone. In 
Egypt cuirasses were manufactured of ieather, of brass, 
and of a succession of iron hoops, chiefly covering the 
abdomen and the shoulders; but a more ancient na- 
tional form was a kind of thorax, tippet, j}°7U, shir- 
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yon’ (‘‘coat of mail,” “‘habergeon”’), or j20U, shiryan’ 
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(‘tharness,”’ “‘ breastplate’), or square, with an open- 
ing in it for the head, the four points covering the 
breast, back, and both upper arms. This kind in par- 
ticular was affected by the royal band of relatives who 
surrounded the Pharaoh, were his subordinate com- 
manders, messengers, and body-guards, bearing his 
standards, ensign-fans, and sun-screens, his portable 
throne, his bow and arrows. Beneath this square was 
another piece, protecting the trunk of the body, and 
both were in general covered with red-colored cloth or 
stuff. On the oldest fictile vases a shoulder-piece like- 
wise occurs, worn by Greek and Etruscan warriors. It 
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Ancient Coats of Mail.—l. Egyptian tegulated. 2. Sleeve of 
ring-mail, Ionian. 
covers the upper edge of the body armor, is perforated 
in the middle to allow the head to pass, but hangs 
equal on the breast and back, square on the shoulders, 
and is evidently of leather. (See the figure of Mene- 
laus discovering Helen in the sack of Troy, Millin, 
Mon. inédits.) This piece of armor occurs also on the 
shoulders of Varangi (northmen, who were the body- 
guards of the Greek emperors); but they are studded 
with roundels or bosses, as they appear figured in mo- 
saic or fresco on the walls of the cathedral of Ravenna, 
dating from the time of Justinian. The late Roman 
legionaries, as published by Du Choul, again wear the 
tippet armor, like that of the Egyptians, and one or 
other of the above forms may be found on figures of 
Danes in illuminated manuscripts of the eleventh cen- 
tury. By their use of metal for defensive armor the 
Carians appear to have created astonishment among 
the Egyptians, and therefore may be presumed to have 
been the first nation so protected in western Asia; 
nevertheless, in the tombs of the kings near Thebes, a 
tegulated hauberk is represented, composed of small 
three-colored pieces of metal—one golden, the other 
reddish and green. It is this suit which Denon repre- 
sents as composed of rings set on edge; but they are all 
parallelograms, with the lower edge forming the seg- 
ment of a circle, and each piece, beside the fastening, 
has a button and a vertical slit above it, giving flexi- 
bility by means of the button of each square working 
in the aperture of the piece beneath it. This kind of 
armor may be meant by the word NOM, tachra’ 
(‘‘habergeon,”’ only Exod. xxviii, 32; XXxix, 23), the 
closest interpretation of which appears to be decussatio, 
tegulatio, a tiling. The expression in 2 Chron. xviii, 
33, may be that Ahab was struck in one of the grooves 
or slits in the squares of such a shiryan, or between two 
of them where they do not overlap; or perhaps, with 
more probability, between the metal hoops of the trunk 
of the shiryon before mentioned, where the thorax 
overlaps the abdomen. The term BPW, haskas- 
sim’ (elsewhere ‘‘scales’’), in the case of Goliath’s ar- 
mor, denotes the squamous kind, most likely that in 
which the pieces were sewed upon a cloth, and not 
hinged to each other, as in the tachra. It was the 
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Ancient Parthian ]lorseman. 


defensive armor of Northern and Eastern nations, the 
Persian Cataphracti, Parthians, and Sarmatians. But 
of true annular or ringed mail, Denon’s figure being 
incorrect, we doubt if there is any positive evidence, 
excepting where rings were sewn separately upon 
cloth, anterior to the sculpture at Takt-i-Bustan, or 
the close of the Parthian era. The existence of mail 
is often incorrectly inferred from our translators using 
the word wherever flexible armor is to be mentioned. 
The tachra could not well be worn without an un- 
der garment of some density to resist the friction of 
metal; and this may have been a kind of sagum, the 


' shiryon of the Hebrews, under another form—the 


dress Saul put upon David before he assumed the 
breastplate and girdle. The Roman sagum offers a 
parallel instance. Under that name it was worn at 
first & loricd, then beneath it, and at last again with- 
out, but the stuff itself made into a kind of felt. 

The Cuirass and Corslet, strictly speaking, were of 
prepared leather (corium), but often also composed of 
quilted cloths: the former in ancient times generally 
denoted a suit with leathern appendages at the bottom 
and at the shoulder, as used by the Romans; the lat- 
ter, one in which the barrel did not come down below 
the hips, and usually destitute of leathern vitte, which 
was nationally Greek. In later ages it always desig- 
nates a breast and back piece of steel. It is, however, 
requisite to observe that, in estimating the meaning of 
Hebrew names for armor of all kinds, they are liable 
to the same laxity of use which all other languages 
have manifested; for in military matters, more per- 


Ancient Cuirasses and Helmets. i, 2, Early Greek; 3, Greek; 
4,5, Roman; 6, Barbarian. _ 
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haps than in any other, a name once adopted remains 
the same, though the object may be changed by suc- 
cessive modifications till there remains but little re- 
semblance to that to which the designation was origin- 
ally applied. The objects above denominated append- 
ages and vitte (in the feudal ages, lambrequins), were 
straps of leather secured to the lower rim of the barrel 
of a suit of armor, and to the openings for arm-holes: 
the first were about three and a half inches in width; 
the second, two and a half. They were ornamented 
with embroidery, covered with rich stuffs and gold- 
smiths’ work, and made heavy at the lower extremity, 
to cause them always to hang down in proper order ; 
but those on the arm-holes had a slight counection, so 
as to keep them equal when the arm was lifted. These 
vittz were rarely in a single row, but in general form- 
ed two or three rows, alternately covering the opening 
between those underneath, and then protecting the 
thighs nearly to the knee, and half the upper arm. In 
the Roman service, under the suit of armor, was the 
sagum, made of red serge or baize, coming down to the 
cap of the knee and folding of the arm, so that the vit- 
tx hung entirely upon it. Other nations had always 
an equivalent to this, but not equally long; and, in 
the opinion of some, the Hebrew shiryon served the 
same purpose. The Roman and Greek suits were, 
with slight difference, similarly laced together on the 
left, or shield side; and on the shoulders were bands 
and clasps, comparatively narrow in those of the Ro- 
mans, which covered the joinings of the breast and 
back pieces on the shoulders, came from behind, and 
were fastened to a button on each breast.. At the throat 
the suit of armor had always a double edging, often a 
band of brass or silver ; in the Roman, and often in the 
Greek, adorned with a lion’s or a Gorgon’s head. It 
was here that, in the time of Augustus, and probably 
much earlier, the warriors distinguished for particular 
acts of valor wore insignia; a practice only revived 
by the moderns under the names of crosses and decora- 
tions. The Romans, it appears, had phiale and phaleree 
of honor, terms which have been supposed to signify 
bracelets and medals; but all opinion on the subject was 
only conjectural previously to the discovery, on the bor- 
ders of the Rhine, of a monumental bass-relief, raised 
by the freedman of Marcus Celius Lembo, tribune of 
the (xiix) 18th legion, who fell in the disastrous over- 
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throw of Varus. The effigy is of three-quarter length, 
in a full suit of armor, with a laurel crown on the head, 
a Gallic twisted ¢torgue round the neck; and from the | 
lion-head shoulder-clasps of the cuirass hang two em- 
bossed bracelets, having beneath them a label with 
three points, from which are suspended five medals of 
honor; one large, on the pit of the stomach, represent- 
ing a face of Medusa; and two on each side, one be-| 
neath the other; and all, as far as can be seen, charged | 
with lions’ faces and lions’ heads in profile. The monu- | 
ment is now in the museum of the university at Bonn. 
See Coar or Maru. . ; 
The girdle, or, more properly, the baldric or belt (cin- 
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gula or balteus), was used by the Hebrews under the 
name of “TX, ezor’ (‘girdle’); it was of leather, 
studded with metal plates or bulle; when the armor 
was slight, broad, and capable of being girt upon the 
hips; otherwise it supported the sword scarf-wise from 
the shoulder. See Grrpir. 

4. Greaves were likewise known, even so early as 
the time of David, for Goliath wore them, They con- 
sisted of a pair of shin-covers of brass or strong leather, 
bound by thongs round the calves and above the 
ankles. They reached only to the knees, excepting 
among the Greeks, whose greaves, elastic behind, 
caught nearly the whole leg, and were raised in front 
above the knees. The’ Hebrew word FIND, sein’ 


(‘‘battle’’), in Isaiah ix, 5, is supposed to mean a half- 
greave, though the passage is altogether obscure. 
Perhaps the war-boot may be explained by the war- 
shoe of Egypt with a metal point; and then the words 
might be rendered, ‘‘ For every greave of the armed 
foot is with confused noise and garments rolled in 
blood,” ete., instead of ‘‘every battle of the warrior,” 
ete. But, after all, this is not quite satisfactory —Kit- 
to,s.v. See BREASTPLATE; GREAVES. 

Armor-bearer (0°52 Nt, nose’ kelim’), an of- 
ficer selected by kings and generals from the bravest 
of their favorites, whose service it was not only to bear 
their armor, but to stand by them in danger and carry 
their orders, somewhat after the manner of adjutants 
in modern service. (Jud. ix, 54; 1 Sam. xiv, 6; xvi, 
21; xxxiii, 4.) 

Armory (M5B>M, talpiyoth’, destructives, i. e. 
weapons, Cant. iv, 4), the place in which armor was 
deposited in times of peace. Solomon had a naval ar- 
senal at Ezion-geber (Jer. i, 25; 1 Kings ix, 26). 
There is mention made in Neh. iii, 19, of an armory 
(PW2, ne’shek, elsewhere armor) in Jerusalem, ‘at the 
turning of the wall,’’ meaning probably the bend in 
the brow of Zion opposite the south-western corner of 
the Temple, near where the bridge connected them, 
although Josephus (Ant. ix, 7, 2) speaks of the armory 
as being in the temple itself. This was probably the 
arsenal (‘“‘house of armor’’) which Hezekiah took so 
much pride in showing to the Babylonian ambassadors 
(Isa, xxxix, 2). Dr. Barclay (City of the Great King, 
p. 155) thinks it was the same as ‘‘the house of the 
forest of Lebanon” (2 Kings x, 17; Isa. xxii, 8), and 
locates it at the north-eastern corner of Zion, adjoining 
the north-western angle of the Xystus. See ARSENAL. 

Armstrong, James, a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in Ireland in 1787 or ’8, emigrated in 
childhood, was converted in Philadelphia at seventeen, 
licensed as local preacher in Baltimore at twenty-four, 
emigrated to Indiana in 1821 and entered the itiner- 
ant ministry, in which he labored with ability and 
great success until his death, which occurred in Laporte 
county in Sept. 1834.—Minutes of Conferences, ii, 344. 

Armstrong, John, a Baptist minister, was born 
Nov. 27, 1798, at Philadelphia, graduated at Columbian 
College, Washington, D. C., in 1825, and became pas- 
tor of the Baptist Church in Newbern, N. C., where he 
remained several years. In 1835 Mr. Armstrong was 
appointed professor in Wake Forest Institute; and, 
being desirous of increasing his usefulness, travelled 
for some time in 1837-39 in Europe. In 1840 he be- 
came pastor of the church in Columbus, Miss., whence 
he remoyed in 1848 to his plantation in Noxubee coun- 
ty, Miss., where he died Sept. 15, 1844.—Sprague, An- 
nals, vi, 753. 

Armstrong, William Jessup, D.D., an emi- 
nent Presbyterian minister, born at Mendham, N. J., 
in 1796, and graduated at Princeton in 1816, was li- 
censed to preach in 1818. He labored in Trenton and 
Richmond till 1834, when he became secretary to the 
Am. Bd. Comm. for Foreign Missions. By the wreck 
of the steamer Atlantic in Long Island Sound, Noy. 
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27; 1846, he was drowned. A Memoir, by Rey. H. 
Read, with A Selection of Armstrong's Sermons, was 
published in 1853.—Sprague, Annals, iv, 612. 


Army, represented by several Heb. and Gr. words. 
See WAR. 

I. Jewish.—The military organization of the Jews 
commenced with their departure from the land of 
Egypt, and was adapted to the nature of the expedi- 
tion on which they then entered. Every man above 
20 years of age was a soldier (Num. i, 3); each tribe 
formed a regiment, with its own banner and its own 
leader (Num. ii, 2; x, 14); their positions in the camp 
or on the march were accurately fixed (Num. ii); the 
whole army started and stopped at a given signal 
(Num. x, 5, 6); thus they came up out of Egypt ready 
for the fight (Exod. xiii, 18). That the Israelites pre- 
served the same exact order throughout their march 
may be inferred from Balaam’s language (Num. xxiv, 
6). On the approach of an enemy, a conscription was 
made from the general body under the direction of a 
muster-master (originally named “Wd, Deut. xx, 5, 
‘‘officer,”? afterward “pio, 2 Kings xxv, 19, ‘scribe 
of the host,’’ both terms occurring, however, together 
in 2 Chron. xxvi, 11, the meaning of each being pri- 
marily a writer), by whom also the officers were ap- 
pointed (Deut. xx, 9). From the number so selected 
some might be excused serving on certain specified 
grounds (Deut. xx, 5-8; 1 Mace. iii, 56). The army 
was then divided into thousands and hundreds under 
their respective captains (B{BSNA Sw and MN “1, 
Num. xxxi, 14), and still farther into families (Num. 
li, 34; 2 Chron. xxy, 5; xxvi, 12), the family being 
regarded as the unit in the Jewish polity. From the 
time the Israelites entered the land of Canaan un- 
til the establishment of the kingdom, little progress 
was made in military affairs: their wars resembled 
border forays, and the tactics turned upon stratagem 
rather than upon the discipline and disposition of the 
forces. Skilfully availing themselves of the opportu- 
nities which the country offered, they gained the vic- 
tory sometimes by an ambush (Josh. viii, 4), some- 
times by surprising the enemy (Josh. x, 9; xi, 7; 
Judg. vii, 21), and sometimes by a judicious attack at 
the time of fording a river (Judg. iii, 28; iv, 7; vii, 
24; xii, 5). No general muster was made at this pe- 
riod; but the combatants were summoned on the spur 
of the moment either by trumpet-call (Judg. iii, 27), 
by messengers (Judg. vi, 35), by some significant to- 
ken i Sam. xi, 7), or, as in later times, by the erec- 
tion of a standard (03, Isa. xviii, 3; Jer. iv, 21; li, 
27), or a beacon-fire on an eminence (Jer, vi, 1). 
Barrie, 

With the kings arose the custom of maintaining a 
body-guard, which formed the nucleus of a standing 
army. Thus Saul had a band of 3000 select warriors 
C1 Sam. xiii, 2; xiv, 52; xxiv, 2), and David, before 
his accession to the throne, 600 (1 Sam. xxiii, 13; 
xxv, 13), This band he retained after he became 
king, and added the Curreruires and PELerurres 
@ Sam. xy, 18; xx, 7), together with another class, 
whose name, Shalishim’ (envindys, Sept. rovorarat, 
Auth. Vers. ‘ta third part’’), has been variously in- 
terpreted to mean (1.) a corps of veteran guards = Ro- 
man trian (Winer, Lew. Heb. p. 991); (2.) chariot- 
warriors, as being three in each chariot (Gesen. Thes. 
p- 1429); (3.) officers of the guard, thirty in number 
(Ewald, Gesch. ii, 601). The fact that the Egyptian 
war-chariot, with which the Jews were first acquaint- 
ed, contained but two warriors, forms an objection to 
the second of these opinions (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt, 
i, 335), and the frequent use of the term in the singu- 
lar number (2 Kings vii, 2; ix, 25; xv, 25) to the 
third. Whatever be the meaning of the name, it is 
evident that it indicated officers of hich rank, the 
chief of whom Cos>uin, “lord,” 2 Kings vii, 2, or 
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payovin wN, “chief of the captains,’ 1 Chron. 
xii, 18) was immediately about the king’s person, as 
adjutant or secretary-at-war. David farther organized 
a national militia, divided into twelve regiments, each 
of which was called out for one month in the year un- 
der their respective officers (1 Chron. xxvii, 1); at the 
head of the army when in active service he appointed 
a commander -in-chief (Nas~", “captain of the 
host,’’ 1 Sam. xiv, 50). 

Hitherto the army had consisted entirely of infan- 
try (7295, 1 Sam. iv, 10; xv, 4), the use of horses 
having been restrained by divine command (Deut. 
xvii, 16). The Jews had, however, experienced the 
great advantage to be obtained by chariots, both in 
their encounters with the Canaanites (Josh. xvii, 16; 
Judg. i, 19), and at a later period with the Syrians 
(2 Sam. viii, 4; x, 18), The interior of Palestine was 
indeed generally unsuited to the use of chariots; the 
Canaanites had employed them only in the plains and 
valleys, such as Jezreel (Josh. xvii, 16), the plain of 
Philistia Judg. i, 19; 1 Sam. xiii, 5), and the upper 
valley of the Jordan (Josh. xi, 9; Judg. iv, 2). But 
the border, both on the side of Egypt and Syria, was 
admirably adapted to their use; and accordingly we 
find that as the foreign relations of the kingdoms ex- 
tended, much importance was attached to them. Da- 
vid had reserved a hundred chariots from the spoil of 
the Syrians (2 Sam. viii, 4): these probably served as 
the foundation of the force which Solomon afterward 
enlarged through his alliance with Egypt (2 Kings x, 
28, 29), and applied to the protection of his border, 
statiors or barracks being erected for them in different 
localities (1 Kings ix, 19). The force amounted to 
1400 chariots, 4000 horses, at the rate (in round num- 
bers) of three horses for each chariot, the third being 
kept as a reserve, and 12,000 horsemen (2 Kings x, 26; 
2 Chron. i, 14). At this period the organization of tho 
army was complete; and we have, in 1 Kings ix, 22, 
apparently a list of the various gradations of rank ip 
the service, as follow: (1.) ronan Susy, “men 
of war” = privates; (2.) B°IZ2, “servants,” the low- 
est rank of officers = lieutenants; (3.) ny, ‘* princes” 
= captains; (4.) mre, ‘‘captains,’’ already no- 
ticed, perhaps = staj/-officers; (8.) 3200 al") and 
paws “10, “rulers of his chariots and his horse- 
men” = cavalry officers. See CAPTAIN. 

It does not appear that the system established by 
David was maintained by the kings of Judah; but in 
Israel the proximity of the hostile kingdom of Syria 
necessitated the maintenance of a standing army. The 
militia was occasionally called out in time of peace, as 
by Asa (2 Chron. xiv, 8), by Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. 
xvii, 14), by Amaziah (2 Chron. xxy, 5), and lastly 
by Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi, 11); but these notices prove 
that such cases were exceptional. On the other hand, 
the incidental notices of the body-guard lead to the 
conclusion that it was regularly kept up (1 Kings xiv, 
28; 2 Kings xi, 4,11). Occasional reference is made 
to war-chariots (2 Kings viii, 21), and it would appear 
that this branch of the service was maintained until 
the wars with the Syrians weakened the resources of 
the kingdom (2 Kings xiii, 7); it was restored by 
Jotham (Isa. ii, 7), but in Hezekiah’s reign no force 
of the kind could be maintained, and the Jews were 
obliged to seek the aid of Egypt for horses and char- 
iots (2 Kings xviii, 23, 24). This was an evident 
breach of the injunction in Deut. xvii, 16, and met 
with strong reprobation on the part of the prophet 
Isaiah (xxxi, 1). See Cuarror. 

With regard to the arrangement and manceuyring 
of the army in the field, we know but little. A divi- 
sion into three bodies is frequently mentioned (Judg. 
vii, 16; ix, 43; 1 Sam. xi, 11; 2 Sam. xviii, 2); such 
a division served various purposes: in action there 
would be a centre and two wings; in camp, relays for 
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the night-watches (Judg. vii, 19); and by the com- 
bination of two of the divisions, there would be a main 
body and a reserve, or a strong advanced guard (1 Sam. 
xiii, 2; xxv, 13). Jehoshaphat divided his army into 
five bodies, corresponding, according to Ewald (Ge- 
schichte, iii, 192), to the geographical divisions of the 
kingdom at that time: may not, however, the three- 
fold principle of division be noticed here also, the 
heavy-armed troops of Judah being considered as the 
proper army, and the two divisions of light-armed of 
the tribe of Benjamin as an appendage (2 Chron. xvii, 
14-18)? See Fienr. 

The maintenance and equipment of the soldiers at 
the public expense dates from the establishment of a 
standing army; before which, each soldier armed him- 
self, and obtained his food either by voluntary offer- 
ings (2 Sam. xvii, 28, 29), by forced exactions (1 Sam. 
xxy, 13), or by the natural resources of the country 
@ Sam. xiv, 27); on one occasion only do we hear of 
any systematic arrangement for provisioning the host 
(Judg. xx, 10). It is doubtful whether the soldier 
ever received pay even under the kings (the only in- 
stance of pay being mentioned applies to mercenaries, 
2 Chron. xxv, 6); but that he was maintained, while 
on active service, and proyided with arms, appears 
from 1 Kings iv, 27; x, 16,17; 2 Chron. xxvi, 14: 
notices occur of an arsenal or armory, in which the 
weapons were stored (1 Kings xiv, 28; Neh. iii, 19; 
Cant. iv, 4). See Armor. 

The numerical strength of the Jewish army can- 
not be ascertained with any degree of accuracy; the 
numbers, as given in the text, are manifestly cor- 
rupt, and the various statements therefore irreconcila- 
ble. At the Exodus the number of the warriors was 
600,000 (Exod. xii, 37), or 603,350 (Exod: Xxxviil, 26; 
Num. i, 46); at the entrance into Canaan, 601,730 
(Num. xxvi, 51). In David's time the army amount- 
ed, according to one statement (2 Sam. xxiv, 9), to 
1,300,000, viz. 800,000 for Israel and 500,000 for Judah ; 
but according to another statement (1 Chron. xxi, 5, 6) 
to 1,470,000, viz. 1,000,000 for Israel and 470,000 for 
Judah. The militia at the same period amounted to 
24,000 X 12 =288,000 (1 Chron. xxvii, 1 sq.). At a 
later period the army of Judah under Abijah is stated 
at 400,000, and that of Israel under Jeroboam at 300,000 
(2.Chron. xiii, 3). Still later, Asa’s army, derived 
from the tribes of Judah and Benjamin alone, is put 
at 530,000 (2 Chron. xiv, 8), and Jehoshaphat’s at 
1,160,000 (2 Chron. xvii, 14 sq.). See Number. 

Little need be said on this subject with regard to the 
period that succeeded the return from the Babylonish 
captivity until the organization of military affairs in 
Judea under the Romans. The system adopted by 
Judas Maccabeus was in strict conformity with the 
Mosaic law (1 Mac. iii, 55); and though he maintained 
a standing army, varying from 38000 to 6000 men 
(1 Mac. iv, 6; 2 Mae. viii, 16), yet the custom of pay- 
ing the soldiers appears to have been still unknown, 
and to have originated with Simon (1 Mace. xiv, 32). 
The introduction of mercenaries commenced with John 
Hyrcanus, who, according to Josephus (Ant. xiii, 8, 4), 
rifled the tombs of the kings in order to pay them; 
the intestine commotions that prevailed in the reign 
of Alexander Jannexus obliged him to increase the 
number to 6200 men (Josephus, Ané. xiii, 13,5; 14,1); 
and the same policy was followed by Alexandra (Anfé. 
xiii, 16, 2), and by Herod the Great, who had in his 
pay Thracian, German, and Gallic troops (Ant. xvii, 
8, 3). The discipline and arrangement of the army 
was gradually assimilated to that of the Romans, and 
the titles of the officers borrowed from it (Josephus, 
War, ii, 20,7). See Souprer. 

Il. Roman Army.—This was divided into legions, 
the number of which varied considerably, each under 
six tribunes (yAtapxoe, ‘chief captain,’’ Acts xxi, 31), 
who commanded by turns. The legion (q. v.) was 
subdivided into ten cohorts (o7eipa, ‘‘band,” Acts x, 
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1), the cohort into three maniples, and the maniple into 
two centuries, containing originally 100 men, as the 
name implies, but subsequently from 50 to 100 men, 
according to the strength of the legion. (See Smith, 
Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Ant. s. vy.) There were thus 
60 centuries in a legion, each under the command of a 
centurion (karovrapync, Acts x, 1,22; éxardvrapyoc, 
Matt. viii, 5; xxvii, 54). In addition to the legionary 
cohorts, independent cohorts of volunteers served un- 
der the Roman standards; and Biscoe (History of Acts, 
p- 220) supposes that all the Roman forces stationed in 
Judza were of this class. Josephus speaks of five co- 
horts as stationed at Czsarea at the time of Herod 
Agrippa’s death (Ant. xix, 9, 2), and frequently men- 
tions that the inhabitants of Caesarea and Sebaste served 
in the ranks (Aft. xx, 8,7). One of these cohorts 
was named the “ Italian’ (Acts x, 1), not as being a 
portion of the /talica legio (for this was not embodied 
until Nero’s reign), but as consisting of volunteers 
from Italy (Gruter, /nser. i, 484). This cohort proba- 
bly acted as the body-guard of the procurator. The 
cohort named ‘‘Augustus’’? (o7etpa YeBaorn, Acts 
xxvii, 1) may have consisted of the volunteers from 
Sebaste (Josephus, War, ii, 12, 5; Biscoe, p. 228). 
Others, however, think that it was a cohors Augusta, 
similar to the legio Augusta. The head-quarters of 
the Roman forces in Judeea were at Cesarea. A sin- 
gle cohort was probably stationed at Jerusalem as the 
ordinary guard; at the time of the great feasts, how- 
eyer, and on other public occasions, a larger force was 
sent up, for the sake of preserving order (Josephus, 
War, ii, 12,1; 15, 3). Frequent disturbances arose 
in reference to the images and other emblems carried 
by the Roman troops among their military ensigns, 
which the Jews regarded as idolatrous ; deference was 
paid to their prejudices by a removal of the objects from 
Jerusalem (Ant. xviii, 3, 1; 5, 3). For the sentry 
(Acts xii, 4) and their “captain” (Acts xxviii, 16), 
see GuARD. The detdAaBor (Vulg. lancearii; A.V. 
‘*spearmen,”), noticed in Acts xxiii, 23, appear to have 
been light-armed, irregular troops; the origin of the 
name is, however, quite uncertain (Alford, Comm. in 
loc,).—Smith, s.v. See Hosr. 

Ar’na (Lat. Arna, for the Greek text is not ex- 
tant), a name given as the father of Marinoth and son 
of Ozias, in the genealogy of Ezra (2 [Vulg. 4] Esdr. 
i, 2); evidently meaning the ZHRAHIAH (q. y.) of the 
genuine list (Ezra vii, 3). 

Arnald, Ricuarp, M.A., a divine of the Church 
of England, born in London about 1696(?); entered 
Benedict College, Cambridge, 1714; became fellow of 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, 1720; afterward rector 
of Marcaston, Leicestershire, where he died in 1756. 
He is known chiefly by his Critical Commentary on the 
Apocrypha (new ed. Lond. 1822, 4to), which is printed 
together with Patrick’s, Louth’s, and Whitby’s Com- 
mentaries (best ed. Tegg, Lond. 4 vols. 8vo).—Darling, 
Cyclop. Bibliog. i, 99; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 69. 

Arnaldo. See ARNoLD or Brescia. 

Ar’nan (Heb. Arnan’, JIN, nimble ; Sept. Oova), 
the great-grandson of Zerubbabel (1 Chron. iii, 21). 
He is probably the same with Christ’s maternal ances- 
tor Joanna, in Luke iii, 27 (see Strong’s Harmony and 
Exposition, p. 17). B.C. considerably post 536. 

Arnaud, Henri, pastor and military leader of the 
Vaudois, was born at La Tour, in Piedmont, 1641. 
His early history is obscure, but he is said to have been 
a soldier before entering the ministry among the per- 
secuted Vaudois. In 1689 he led his people in their 
efforts to recover their native land and their right to 
worship God in peace. William III of England gave 
him a colonel’s commission, and he served with great 
distinction, at the head of 1200 Vaudois, under Marl- 
borough. When his people were exiled in 1698, he 
became their pastor at Schénberg, and died there in 
1721. In this retirement he wrote the history of his 
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enterprise, under the title [/istotre de la glorieuse Ren- 
trée des Vaudois dans lew's Vallées, printed in 1710, 
and dedicated to Anne, Queen of Great Britain. The 
French edition of this work is very rare; it has been 
translated into English, under the title The glorious 
Recovery by the Vaudois of their Valleys, trans. by H. 
D. Ackland (Lond. 1827, 8vo). See Vaupots. 


Arnaud or ARNAULD DE VILLENEUVE. See AR- 
NOLD. 


Arnaud or Bresst. 


Arnauld, Angélique, abbess of Port-Royal, a 
daughter of Robert Arnauld d’Andilly, was born 28th 
Novembr, 1624. From her earliest years she exhib- 
ited an extraordinary force and resoluteness of char- 
acter, and excited much anxious speculation concern- 
ing her future career among her relatives. When not 
quite twenty years of age she became a nun at Port- 
Royal des Champs, where she had been educated by 
her aunt, Marie Jaqueline Angélique Arnauld, sister 
of the great Arnanld. Nine years after she was made 
sub-prioress; and on removing some years later to 
Port-Royal de Paris, she held the same office. During 
the persecution of the Port-Royalists, Angélique, by 
her piety and courage, sustained the spirit of the sister- 
hood. The whole family, male and female, were de- 
termined Jansenists, and none more so than Mere An- 
gélique de St. Jean (her conventual name). She had 
much to endure, but she met misfortune with earnest 
intrepidity. A royal order was issued to break up the 
nunnery. The police arrested the inmates, who were 
dispersed in various convents throughout France, and 
constant efforts were made by the Jesuits to induce 
them to sign the ‘‘Formulary of Alexander VII.” 
Angélique was alone exempted from listening to their 
arguments and solicitations, her “obstinacy’’ being 
supposed invincible. At length, by command of the 
Archbishop of Paris, the nuns were restored to Port- 
Royal des Champs; but for some years they were sub- 
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jected to a strict surveillance by soldiers, who watch- | 


ed all their movements, and allowed them no inter- 
course with persons out of the convent. In 1669, how- 
ever, was issued the edict of Clement IX for the peace 
of the church, which was a kind of compromise on 
this vexed question of Jansenism and Jesuitism. The 
nuns received back the privileges of which they had 
been stripped, and constituted their society anew. An- 
gélique was again elected prioress. In 1678 she was 
made abbess. The next year her protectress, the 
Duchesse de Longueville, died, and the persecution re- 
commenced by the prohibition to receive any more 
novices. Still Angélique did not despair. She con- 
soled the nuns, and exerted all her influence with per- 
sons in power, but with little effect. At last she sank 
under a complication of griefs, and expired on the 29th 
of January, 1684, leaving behind her as bright and 
beautiful a memory as any of her countrywomen. She 
was learned without being pedantic, pious without 
bigotry, and gentle to others in proportion as she was 
severe to herself. Angélique wrote several works. 
Of these, one, perhaps the most valuable work relative 
to Port-Royal, is entitled Mémoires pour servir & V His- 
toire de Port-Royal, et w la Vie de la Révérende Mere 
Marie Angélique de Sainte Magdeleine Arnauld, Ré- 
Sormatrice dz ce Monastere (Utrecht, 1742, 12mo, 3 
vols.). While the Mémoires of Du Fossé, Fontaine, 
and Lancelot detail the external history of Port-Royal, 
these Memoires represent its internal history, with the 
mind and habits of its members, particularly of the 
elder Angélique. The Mémoires were edited by Bar- 
beau de la Bruyére in 1742. The originals, from which 
Barbeau de la Bruytre printed the Mémoires, were 
preserved in the library of Saint Germain des Prés at 
Paris. Angélique also took a great part in the com- 
position of the Nécrologe de Port-Royal des Champs 
(Amst. 1723, 4to), and wrote other works in defence of 
the monastery.—Mémoires pour servir & U Histoire de 
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Port-Royal, iii, 498, etc.; Quérard, La France Litte- , 
raire; Reuchlin, Geschichte v. Port-Royal (Lips. 1839) ; 
Edinb. Review, No. exlviii; Methodist Quarterly, April, 
1853; Princeton Review, xxi, 467 ; English Cyclopedia. 
Arnauld, Antoine, one ofa family distinguished 
for piety, talent, and suffering, and which greatly in- 
fluenced both religion and literature in France, was 
born at Paris Feb. 6, 1612. His father, named also 
Antoine Arnauld (died 29th Dec. 1619), was a distin- 
guished advocate, and a great antagonist of the Jesu- 
its. The Jesuits met with an opponent in the younger 
Arnauld as determined as his father had been. Ar- 
nauld the younger was educated at Calvi. He origin- 
ally studied for the law, but was induced by the Abbot 
de St. Cyran to turn his attention to theology. In 
1641 he was made priest and doctor of the Sorbonne, 
where he had been pupil of Lescot (afterward Bishop 
of Chartres), who taught him the scholastic theology. 
In this period of study he imbibed a love for Augustine 
and his writings, which he ever after preserved. In 
1643 he was made an honorary member of the Society 
of Sorbonne for his extraordinary merit. Jn this year, 
1643, he published his famous work, De la fréquente 
Communion (7th ed. 1783), which excited great atten- 
tion, and was vigorously attacked by the Jesuits. Ar- 
nauld now put forth, in reply, his Théologie Morale des 
Jésuites—the beginning of a fierce and protracted con- 
troversy. The Jesuits endeavored to have Arnauld 
sent to Rome; to escape this peril, he retired from 
public life for many years, but kept his pen ever busy, 
at the convent of Port-Royal des Champs, near Paris. 
See Port-Royau. Soon after, he became involved in 
the disputes about Jansenius (q. v.), bishop of Ypres, 
and his book Augustinus, several propositions of which 
concerning the intricate questions of grace and free- 
will had been condemned by Pope Urban VII (Aug. 1, 
1641). Arnauld boldly ventured to defend it against 
the censures of the papal bull. He published several 
pamphlets, closing with a first and second A pologie de 
Jansénius. In these years of strife, whenever a mo- 
ment of armistice permitted, he occupied it in writing 
such works as Meurs de l’ Eglise Catholique, La Correc- 
tion, La Grace, La Veérité de la Religion, De la Fvi, de 
UEspérance, et de la Charité, and the Manuel de Saint 
Augustine. He also varied these occupations by trans- 
lating into Latin his Frequent Communion, and by the 
composition of his Nove objectiones contra Renat. Dées- 
cartis Meditationes, and several smaller tractates. In 
addition to his literary labors, he undertook the direc- 
tion of the nuns at Port-Royal, of which his sister, 
Marie Jaqueline Angélique Arnauld, was abbess. In 
his retreat he had the society of such men as Pascal, 
Nicole, etc. Here they wrote in common numerous 
excellent works, e. ¢. Grammaire Générale Raisonnée, 
Eléments de Géométrie, and L’ Art de Penser. In 1649 
the Jansenist controversy broke out more fiercely than 
ever. The Augustinus of the Bishop of Ypres was 
again attacked and condemned by the Sorbonne and 
the pope. Arnauld replied in his Constdérations. In 
1650 appeared what he conceived to be his best work, 
L’ Apologie pour les Saints Peres. For the next half 
dozen years he was engaged in constant and painful 
disputes ; yet, in spite of the polemical character of 
his life, the impression of his piety and earnestness 
was deepened in the mind of the nation ; and, on read- 
ing some of his compositions, even Alexander VII is 
reported to have praised the author, and to have ex- 
horted him for the future to despise the libels of his 
adversaries. During the strife he published La Con- 
corde des Evangiles and L’ Office du Saint-Sacrement. 
In 1655-56, for prudential reasons, he left his retreat 
at Port-Royal, and sought a secret place of security. 
About the same time he was expelled from the Sor- 
bonne and the faculty of theology. Seventy-two doc- 
tors and many licentiates and bachelors went with 
him. In 1656, the war with the Jesuits was renewed | 
—not, however, by Arnold in person. Under the nom 
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‘de plume of Louis de Montalto, the great Pascal (q. v.) 
discharged his scorpion wit against the Jesuits for 
about a year and a half in the Provincial Letters. Ar- 
nauld furnished him with materials. In 1658 he took 
the field in proprid persond, by publishing his. Cing 
crits en faveur des Curés de Paris contre les Casuistes 
relachés. In 1662 appeared La Nouvelle Hérésie (of the 
Jesuits); in 1669 the first volume of his Morale Pratique 
(of the Jesuits), the last of which was not published 
until the year of his death. After the peace of Clement 
IX, which for a time allayed the Jansenist controversy, 
and to which Arnauld contributed by an eloquent me- 
morial to the pontiff, he was presented to the pope’s 
nuncio, and also to Louis XIV, who received him gra- 
ciously, and invited him ‘‘to employ his golden pen in 
defence of religion.” His next work, in which he was 
associated with his friend Nicole, De la Perpétuité de la 
Foi de 1 Eglise Catholique touchant 1 Eucharistie, was 
dedicated to the pope. This occasioned a warm con- 
troversy between Arnauld and the reformed minister 
Claude, in the course of which Arnauld wrote Du Ren- 
versement de la Morale de J. C. par la Doctrine des 
Calvinistes touchant la Justification (Paris, 1672). Ar- | 
nauld at the same time continued his war against the 
Jesuits, and wrote the greater part of the work styled | 
Morale Pratique des Jésuites (8 vols. 12mo), in which 
many authentic facts and documents are mixed up | 
with party bitterness and exaggeration. The Jesuits, 
of course, an ambitious society, did not bear this pa- 
tiently. Harlay, the archbishop of Paris, assisted in 
prejudicing the king against Arnauld, and Louis XIV 
issued an order for his arrest. Arnauld concealed 
himself for some time at the house of the Duchess 
of Longueville; but in 1679 he repaired to Brussels, 
where the Marquis of Grana, the Spanish governor of 
the Low Countries, assured him of his protection. 
There he published in 1681 his Apologie pour les Catho- 
liques, a defence of the English Romanists against the 
charges of Titus Oates’s conspiracy. In this work he | 
undertook the defence of his old antagonists the Jesu- 
its, whom he considered as having been calumniated 
in those transactions. Another work, not so credita- 
ble to Arnauld’s judgment, is one against the Prince 
of Orange, William ITI of England, whom he styled a 
new Absalom, a new Herod, and a new Cromwell (8yo, 
1689). It was published anonymously, but it after- 
ward appeared that he was the author. In refuta- 
tion of his old friend Malebranche’s opinions, Arnauld 
wrote his Traité des Vrates et des Fausses Idces (Cologne, | 
1683); and afterward, éflexions Philosophiques et The- 
ologiques sur le Nouveau Systeme de la Nature et de la 
Grace du Pere Malebranche (1685). He continued to 
the last, although past 80 years of age, to carry on his 
various controversies with the Jesuits, with Male- 
branche, with the Calvinists, and with the sceptic phi- 
losophers, among whom was Bayle. His last work 
was Réflerions sur 1 Eloquence des Predicateurs, 1694. 
He died in his exile at Brussels, on the 8th of August 
of that year, after receiving the sacrament from the 
curate of his parish. His works, which filled more 
than 100 volumes of various sizes, were collected and 
published at Lausanne and at Paris, in 48 volumes, 
4to, 1775-83. The last volume contains the author’s 
biography. Moreri gives a catalogue of his writings, 
820 in number.—Penny Cyclopedia; Ranke, History 
of Papacy, ii, 259 sq.; Edinburgh Review, July, 1841; 
Princeton Review, xxi, 467; Fiog. Universelle, ii, 501; 
St. Beuve, Port-Royal, vol. ii; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, ii, 286. 

Arnauld, Henri, brother of Antoine, was born in 
Paris in 1597. He was originally designed for the bar, 
but, on receiving from the court the abbey of St. Nich- 
olas, he entered the church. He was elected bishop 
of Toul by the diocesan chapter; but, as the election 
gaye rise to disputes, he would not accept it. In 1645 
he went to Rome to appease the quarrel between the 
Barberini family and Pope Innocent X; and such was 
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his success that the family had a medal struck and a 
statue erected in his honor. On his return to France, 
he was made bishop of Angers in 1649, devoted him- 
self to his sacred calling, and became, like the rest of 
his family, a zealous Jansenist. He was one of the 
four bishops who refused to sign the acceptance of the 
pope’s bull condemning the “‘ Augustinus”’ of Janse- 
nius. He was accustomed to take only five hours’ 
sleep, that he might have time for prayer and the 
reading of the Scriptures without encroaching on the 
duties of his episcopal office. He was regular in visit- 
ing the sick. When there was a scarcity of provisions 
at Angers, on one occasion, he sent ten thousand livres 
so secretly that the donation was attributed to another, 
and the real donor was only discovered by accident 
some time afterward. His diocese he never left but 
once, and that was to reconcile the Prince of Tarento 
to his father, the Duke de la Tremouille. When An- 
gers revolted in 1652, the queen-mother was about to 
take heavy vengeance upon it, but was prevented by 
this bishop, who, as he administered the sacrament to 
her, said: ‘‘Take the body of Him who forgave His 
enemies when on the cross.”” Some one adyising him 
to take one day in the week for recreation, he replied, 
““Yes, I will, when you find me a day in which I am 
not bishop.” His Négociations «% la Cour de Rome 
(1748, 5 vols.) contain many curious facts and anec- 
dotes. He died at Angers, June 8, 1694.—J/émoires 
de Port-Royal (Utrecht, 1742), vol. i; Besoigne, Vie de 
Henri Arnauld (Cologne, 1756, 2 vols. 12mo); Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, ii, 290. 


Arnauld (or AnpILLy), Robert, eldest brother 
of Antoine Arnauld, was born at Paris in 1588, and en- 
tered early into public life, and filled several offices at 
the French court. At fifty-two he retired into the 
convent of Port-Royal, where he wrote numerous 
translations, and other works, printed in 8 vols. fol. 
1675. He died Sept. 27, 1674. His Vies des Saints 


| Peres du désert were translated into English: Lives of 


the Fathers of the Desert (London, 1757, 2 vols. 8vo). 
—Collier, Hist. Dict. s. v.; Hoefer, Biog. Générale, ii, 
282. 

Arnd or Arndt, Joun, the first of the Pictists (q. 
v.), was born December 2, 1555, at Ballenstidt, at the 
foot of the Harz Mountains. He studied at the Uni- 
versity of Helmstidt, and devoted himself at first to 
medicine, but afterward applied himself to theology 
at Strasburg under Pappus, a theologian of the rigid 
Lutheran school. In 1583 he became pastor of the 
Lutheran church at Badeborn, in Anhalt; in 1590, at 
Quedlinburg; in 1599, at St. Martin’s, Brunswick. 
His theological learning was varied and accurate; but 
his chief peculiarity was his heart religion, in which 
respect he was the Spener or the Wesley of his time. 
While at Brunswick he published (1605) the first yol- 
ume of his ‘True Christianity’? (Tier Biicher vom wah- 
ren Christenthum), designed to awaken students, min- 
isters, and others to practical and experimental relig- 
ion, and to mend, if possible, the loose morals of the 
age. The book created a great sensation, and was at 
once translated into several languages. Its revivalism 
also brought out the enmity of the scholastic theologi- 
ans and of the “dry” religionists; a controversy of 
many years’ duration was the result. See Scharft, Sup- 
plem, Hist. Litisque Arndtiance (1727). In 1608 Arndt 
was called to Eisleben, and in 1609 the three other 
books of his Trwe Christianity were given to the press. 
No book of practical religion has been more widely cir- 
culated, not even Bunyan’s Pilgrim or Baxter’s Saints’ 
Rest. The substance of the book is as follows: Book 
T is called the Book of Scripture: it seeks to show the 
way of the inward and spiritual life, and that Adam 
ought to die every day more and more in the heart of 
a Christian, and Christ to gain the ascendant there. 
The second is called the Book of Life: he proposes in 
it to direct the Christian to a greater degree of perfec- 
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tion, to give him a relish for sufferings, to encourage 
him to resist his enemies after the example of his Sav- 
jour. The third is entitled the Book of Conscience: 
in this he recalls the Christian within himself, and 
discovers to him the kingdom of God seated in the 
midst of his own heart. The last book is entitled the 
Book of Nature: the author proves here that all the 
creatures lead men to the knowledge of their Creator. 


New editions of the work are very numerous; those | 
by J. F. von Meyer (4th ed. Francf. 1857) and Krum- 


macher (4th ed. Leipz. 1859) contain biographies of 
the author. For a complete list of the new German 
editions of Arndt’s work, sce Zuchold, Bibl. Theol., s. 
vy. Arnd. The work was translated into many differ- 
ent languages: Latin, Luneburg, in 1625; Frankfort, 
in 1628; and Leipsic, in 1704. It was printed in Low 
Dutch in 1642 and 1647, and translated into Danish and 
Bohemian. It was translated into French by Samuel 
Basnage de Beauval. The first book was printed in 
English in 1646; in 1708 the Latin translation was 
reprinted at London; an English translation was pub- 
lished in 1712, 8vo, dedicated to Queen Anne, by M. 
Boehm. 
1815 by William Jaques—True Christianity, or the whole 


Economy of God toward Man, and the whole Duty of Man | 


toward God (2 vols. 8vo, Lond.), and an American edi- 
tion (Philad. 1842, 8vo). In 1611 Arndt was trans- 
ferred to Celle, when the duke of Luneburg made 
him court chaplain and superintendent, and his last 
years were spent in promoting the religious interests 
of the duchy. He died in 1621. Among the charges 
brought against Arndt, one was that he was a mem- 
her of the Rosicrucian fraternity; but that has been 
disproved (Henke, Deutsche Zeitschrift, 1852, No. 35); 


yet his medical studies had undou' tedly led him to | 


dabble in alchemy. Besides the True Christianity, he 
published a number of minor writings, which may be 
found in the edition of his works by Rambach (Leipzig, 
1734, 3 vols. 8vo). See Arnold, Kirchen- und Ketzer- 
historie, I, xvii, § 6; F. Arndt, Joh. Arndt, ein biugr. 
Versuch (Berlin, 1838); Pertz, De Joanne Arnd io, ete. 
(Hanover, 1852); Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, i, 540; 
Hurst, History of Rationalism, ch. i; Morris, Life of 
John Arndt (Baltimore, 1853, 12mo). ; 

Arndt, Josuua, a Lutheran clergyman, born in 
1626, was a professor at Rostock, and published several 
works on philosophy, divinity, and history ; among oth- 
ers, Lexicon Antiquitatum Ecclesiasticarum (4to, Greifs- 
wald, 1669). He died in 1685. 


Ainebeth. See Harr. 


Arno, archbishop of Salzburg, frequently called, 
with a Latin name, Aquila, was probably a native of 
Germany, and not, as has been erroneously inferred 
from some figurative expressions of Alcuin, a brother 
of the latter. Arno (or, as he calls himself, Arn) was 
educated at Freising (Bavaria), and was consecrated 
in the same city deacon in 765, and priest in 776. He 
was a frequent attendant of Duke Thassilo, of Bavaria, 
and no less than 25 documents of the church of Frei- 
sing have his name as a witness. He became, in 782, 
abbot at Elmon, in the Netherlands, and in the same 
year began his intimate relations with Alcuin, who at 
that time was residing near Elmon. In 785 he return- 
ed to Bavaria, having been appointed by Duke Thassilo 
bishop of Salzburg. While sojourning at Rome in 798, 
he was, in accordance with the wish of King Karl and 
the Bavarian bishops, raised to the dignity of arch- 
bishop. Arno presided at several synods, and was, in 
813, one of the presidents of the Council of Mentz. He 


also converted many Huns and Wends, and died in 820. | 


He wrote, together with Deacon Benedict, the Conges- 


tum (ndiculus) Arnonis, a list of all the churches, vil- | 


lages, etc., of the archbishopric of Salzburg, which is 
a HEE Se lusble contribution to the early Church his- 
tory of southwestern Germany.—Herzog, Real-Ency- 
hlopadie, i, 542. ‘ zs é 


A new English translation was published in | 
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Arnobius, THE Exper, also called “ Afer,” lived 
about 297, and taught rhetoric at Sicea, in Africa. He 
was originally a pagan, and the master of Lactantius, 
but about the time of Diocletian he embraced the 
Christian faith, and, according to Jerome (De Viris Il- 
lust. c.79), in order the more readily to induce the 
bishops to receive him among the number of the faith- 
ful, he composed, before his baptism, about the year 
303, seven books against the Gentiles (adversus Gen- 
tes, libri vii). This account of Jerome’s is followed by 
many writers (e. g. Tillemort, Cave; Smith, Diction- 
ary, 8. v.); but Lardner’s argument against it (iii, 498) 
seems to be conclusive. Arnobius writes in the tone, 
not of a catechumen, but of a Christian; and he no- 
where hints at any necessity or compulsion for his 
task, but, on the contrary, in the beginning of his 
book, he speaks of it as a task voluntarily undertaken 
in view of the injurious reproaches cast upon the 
Christians. The book begins with a vindication of 
Christianity from the charges brought against it by 
the pagans. In a few points Arnobius makes state- 
ments savoring of Gnosticism, and he does not mani- 
fest a complete acquaintance with the Christian sys- 
tem or with the Scriptures. He shows, however, an 
extensive knowledge of pagan worship and literature, 
and the book is a valuable source of information on 
these topics. The marked peculiarity of his Apology, 
as distinguished from those of his predecessors, con- 
sists in the fact that he not only repels the charges 
made against Christianity, but also undertakes to 
show that Christianity itself is demonstrable by evi- 
dence. In his argument for the divinity of Christ and 
of his religion, he anticipates many of the leading ar- 
guments of modern apologists, especially of Paley. 
For a very clear summary of it, see Woodham, Intro- 
duction to Tertulliani Liber A pologeticus, ch. iii. Ville- 
main gives Arnobius a very high place among the 
early writers, in Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. Générale, iii, 311. 
See also Dorner, Person of Christ, div. i, vol. ii, p. 190. 
The works of Arnobius were published, for the first 
time, by Faustus Sabeus, at Rome, in 1542, but with 
many faults. Many editions have since been issued, 
but the best are those of Orelli (Leips. 1816, 3 vols. 
8vo), of Hildebrandt (Halle, 1844, 8vo). See Geret, 
De Arnobio judicia (Viteb. 1752); Meyer, De ratione 
Arnobiana (Hafn. 1815); Cave, Hist. Lit. i, 112. 

Arnobius, THE YouNGER, lived about 460, and is 
said to have been a priest of Gaul, brought up in the 
monastery of Lerins. He wrote a Commentarius in 
Psalmos Davidis (Basle, 1522; Paris, 1639), which 
shows him to have been a semi-Pelagian. His extant 
remains may be found in Bib. Mar. Patr. vol. viii— 
Cave, Hist, Lit. cent. v; Bayle, Dictionary, s. v.; Du- 
pin, Keel. Writers, cent. v. 

Arnold (ArNoxtpo, ARNAUD) oF BrescrA was 
born in the town of Brescia about the beginning of the 
twelfth century. Our information as to his history is 
scanty, and depends chiefly upon the accounts of his 
enemies. The chief sources are Otto of Freisingen, de 
Gestis Frider. I, and Ginther, Ligurinus (12th cent., 
both printed together, Basle, 1569, fol.). He studied 
under Abelard at the desert of Nogent. Having re- 
turned to Italy he became a monk. ‘The corruption 
of the clergy was very great at that time, and Arnold, 
endowed with an impassioned oratory, began to preach 
against the ambition and luxury of abbots, prelates, 
and cardinals, not sparing the pope himself. He main- 
tained that ecclesiastics as well as laymen ought to 
be subordinate to the civil power; that the disposal 
of kingdoms and principalities did not belong to the 
Church of Christ; that the clergy should not accumu- 
late wealth, but should depend upon the offerings of 
the faithful, or, at most, upon tithes, for their support. 
His vehement eloquence inflamed the minds of the 
people, who had been alienated from the clergy before 
by the excessive corruption of the times. Brescia re- 
volted against its bishop, the fermentation spread to 
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other towns, and complaints against the author of all 
this poured in at Rome, Innocent II had Arnold con- 
demned, together with other heretics, in the council of 
Lateran, in 1139. Such, at least, is the positive state- 
ment of Otto of Freisingen and other historians of 
those times, but Arnold’s name is not mentioned in 
the canons of the council; and it is only clear that, by 
Innocent’s order, he was prohibited from preaching, 
was banished from Italy, and forbidden to return with- 
out the pope’s permission. He then proceeded to 
France, where he fell in with an old fellow-student, 
the papal legate Guido, afterward Pope Celestinus II; 
but he met with an unrelenting adversary in Bernard 
of Clairvaux, who forced him to seek refuge at Zurich, 
and afterward at Constance (about 1140). He there 
resumed his preaching against the abuses of the clergy, 
and found many favorable listeners. But Bernard 
traced him there also, and caused the Bishop of Con- 
stance to banish him. After the death of Innocent II 
(4143), Arnold returned to Italy, and, hearing that the 
people of Rome had revolted against the pope, he put 
himself at the head of the insurrection. Lucius IT 
had died of the wounds received in a popular affray, 
and Eugenius III, a disciple of Bernard, succeeded 
him in the papal chair, but was driven away from the 
city by the people and the senate. The multitude 
hurried on to excesses which Arnold probably had 
never contemplated. They attacked the houses of the 
cardinals and nobles, and shared the plunder. Ar- 
nold, however, still remained poor; he really despised 
wealth, and his morals were irreproachable. Rome 
continued for ten years in a state of-agitation little 
differing from anarchy, at war with the pope and the 
people of Tibur, and at variance within itself. Ber- 
nard, in his epistles, draws a fearful picture of the 
state of the city at that time. KEugenius III died in 
1153, ‘and his successor, Anastasius IV, having fol- 
lowed him to the grave shortly after, Adrian IV was 
elected pope in 1154. He was a man of a more de- 
termined spirit than his predecessors. A cardinal 
having been attacked and seriously wounded in the 
streets of Rome, Adrian resorted to the bold measure 
of excommunicating the first city in Christendom, a 
thing without a precedent. The Romans, who had set 
at naught the temporal power of the pope, quailed be- 
fore his spiritual authority. In order to be reconciled 
to the pontiff they exiled Arnold, who took refuge 
among some friendly nobles in Campania. When the 
Emperor Frederick I came to Rome to be crowned, the 
pope applied to him to have Arnold arrested. F'reder- 
ick accordingly gave his orders, and Arnold was stran- 


gled, his body burnt, and the ashes thrown into the. 


Tiber in the year 1155 (Penny Cyclopedia). See 
ApriaAn IV. The Roman Catholic writers naturally 
give Arnold a bad character. In truth, he was a great 
reforming spirit—the Savonarola or Luther of his time 
—but driven by the evil circumstances of his age into 
errors and excesses. Neander is doubtless only just 
in saying that the inspiring idea of his movements was 
that of a holy and pure church, a renovation of the 
spiritual order after the pattern of the apostolic church. 
Baptist writers class him among the forerunners of 
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their church, as one of the charges brought against | 


him in 1139 was the denial of infant baptism. Ba- 
ronius calls him ‘‘the patriarch of political heretics”’ 
(Annales, anno 1155). See Kéler, De Arnoldo Briwiensi 
(Gott. 1742, 4to); Francke, Arnold v. Brescia wu. seine 
Zeit (Lirvich, 1825, 8vo).—Biog. Dict. Soc. Useful 
Knowl. ; Neander, Ch. Hist. iv, 149 sq.; Mosheim, Ch. 
Hist. cent. xii, pt. ii, ch. v, § 10; NW. Brit. Rev. i, 458 ; 
Bohringer, Die Kirche Christi und thre Zeugen, ii, 719; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, iii, 276. Compare Ar- 
NOLDISTS. 

Arnold or USSINGEN. 
OMEW. 

Axnold or VinLENEvvE, a celebrated physician 
of the thirteenth century, was born about 1240. He 


See Arnoupi, BARTHOL- 
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was eminently skilled in natural science and general 
literature. In 1285 he was made physician to Pedro 
III of Aragon ; but his heterodox opinions brought on 
his excommunication by the bishop of Tarragona, and 
he wandered from place to place for years, until final- 
ly he found refuge with Frederick II at Palermo. The 
monks stigmatized him as a magician, not so much 
for his science as for his attacks upon their bad lives 
and principles. He taught that the monks had cor- 
rupted the doctrine of Christ, and that the founding of 
masses and benefits was useless. In 1311, Pope Clem- 
ent V, being ill of gravel, sought the medical skill of 
Arnold, who was shipwrecked, and perished on the 
voyage to Rome. His remains were buried at Genoa 
in 1313, and his writings were afterward burnt by the 
Inquisition. Among the propositions in them which 
were condemned are the following: 1. that the human 
nature of Christ is equal to the divinity; 2. that the 
soul of Christ, immediately after the union, knew as 
much as the divinity ; 3. that the devil has perverted 
the whole human race, and destroyed faith; 4. that 
the monks corrupted the doctrine of Jesus Christ; 5. 
that the study of philosophy ought to be banished 
from the schools; 6. that the revelation made to 
Cyril is more valuable than Holy Scripture; 7. that 
works of mercy are more pleasing to God than the 
sacrifice of the altar; & that founding benefices and 
masses is useless; 9. that he who gathers a great 
number of beggars, and founds chapels and perpetual 
masses, incurs everlasting damnation; 10. that the 
sacrificing priest and the offerer offer nothing of their 
own to God; 11. that the passion of Jesus Christ is 
better represented by the giving of alms than by the 
sacrifice of the altar; 12. that God is not honored in 
deed in the mass, but in word only; 13. that the papal 
constitutions are simply the works of men; 14. that 
God threatens with damnation, not all those who sin, 
but all those who afford a bad example; 15. that the 
end of the world would happen in 1535, 1345, or 1876. 
His works were printed at Lyons in 1520, in one vol. 
fol.; and 1585; also at Basle.—Niceron, Mem. tom. 
xxxiv, p. 82; Landon, Lecl. Dict. i, 541; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, iii, 281. 

Arnold, Godfrey, an eminent German Pietist and 
Mystic, born at Annaberg, Saxony, 1666. Educated 
at Wittenberg, he became a tutor, 1689, at Dresden, 
where he imbibed an ardent Pictistic tendency from 
Spener, who obtained him a situation as private tutor 
at Quedlinburg, where he devoted himself to the study 
of the mystic writers and of Church history. After 
condemning marriage, he married in 1700, and lost 
some of his fanatical views. In 1707 he obtained a 
pastorate in Perleberg, where he remained until his 
death in 1714. In spite of all his errors, Arnold was 
eminently pious, and was a faithful preacher. He 
wrote largely, but his most important work is his Un- 
partetische Kirchen- und Ketzergeschichte (Vrankf. 1698— 
1700; repub. at Schaffhausen, with additions, 1740- 
1743, 3 vols.). This ‘‘ Impartial Church History”’ was 
the first written in German instead of Latin. It makes 
personal piety the central idea of Christianity. But, 
while bent on showing fair play, as no historian before 
had done, to all sorts of heretics and schismatics, par- 
ticularly to the Mystics, for whom he had a special 
predilection, Arnold fell into the most gross wrong to- 
ward the representatives of orthodoxy, ascribing to 
them the basest motives, and aspersing their character 
in every possible way. See Schaff, History of the Apos- 


| tolic Church, § 30; Herzog, Real-Encyklopidie, i, 548. 


The number of works which were published against 
Arnold is very large. <A list of them is given in the 
preface to the third volume of his works in the Schaff- 
hausen edition. The most important among these 
is by Groschius, Vothwendige Vertheidigung der evange- 
lischen Kirche wider die Arnoldische Ketzerhistorie 
(Frankf, 1715). Among the other works of Arnold 
are, Historia et descriptio theosophias, 1702 (German, 
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1703); Das Geheimniss der gittlichen Sophia (Leipz. 
1700). Some of the works of Arnold continue to be in 
common use among the German Pietists, and are still 
being published in new editions; as, Die Erste Liebe 
(an essay on the life of the first Christians ; new edit. 
by Limmert, Stuttgart, 1844; and with an appendix 
containing all the religious poems of Arnold, by Knapp, 
Stuttgart, 1844); Paradiesischer Lustgarten (a Prayer- 
book; with biography of Arnold, and selection of his 
religious poems by Ehmann, Reutlingen, 1852) ; Geist- 
liche Erfuhrungslehre (an essay on experimental Chris- 
tianity, from the beginning of the conversion to its 
completion; Milford Square, Pennsylvania, 1855). 
Complete collection of the religious poems of Arnold 
(“ Simmtliche Geistliche Lieder’”) have been published 
by Knapp (Stuttgart, 1845) and Ehmann (Stuttgart, 
1856); a selection (‘“‘ Geistliche Minnelieder’’) by Eh- 
mann, Stuttgart, 1856). See G. Arnold’s Gedoppelter 
Lebenslauf (partly autobiography, 1716); Coler, Sum- 
marische Nachricht von G. Arnold’s Leben und Schriften 
(Wittenberg, 1718); Knapp, Biographie G. Arnold’s 
(Stuttgart, 1845); Gobel, Gesch. des Christlichen Lebens 
in der rheinisch-westphdlischen evangelischen Kirche (vol. 
li, p. 698-753). 

Arnold, Nicholas, a Protestant theologian, was 
born at Lesna, in Poland, December, 1618; died Oct. 
13, 1680. He became, in 1639, rector of the school in 
Jablonow, and in 1654 succeeded Cocceius as pro- 
fessor of theology at Franeker, where he became espe- 
cially noted as a pulpit orator. His writings were chief- 
ly polemical, e. g. Religio Sociniana refutata (Franeker, 
1654, 4to):— Athetsmus Socinianus (1659, 4to) : — Dis- 
curs. theol. cont. Comenium (1660, 4to):—a refutation 
of the Catechism of the Socinians (A theismus Socinia- 
nus F. Bidalh refutatus, Amst. 1659) :—a work entitled 
Lux in Tenebris (Light in Darkness), in which he ex- 
plains those passages of Scripture which the Socinians 
use as arguments for their doctrines (Franeker, 1662, 
2 vols.):—and a Commentary on the Epistle to the He- 
brews.—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, iii, 326. 

Arnold, Smith, a highly esteemed Methodist 
preacher, was born in Middlebury, Conn., in 1766, and 
removed in 1791 to Herkimer Co., N. Y. In the year 
1800 he connected himself with the itinerant ministry, 
and continued in the field of active labor until 1821, 
when he assumed a supernumerary relation. He died 
at Rochester, March 16, 1839,—Wakely, Heroes of Meth- 
odism ; Min. of Confer. ii, 670; Sprague, Annals, vii, 337. 

Arnold, Thomas, D.D., was born at Cowes, Eng- 
land, June 13th, 1795. In 1803 he was sent to Win- 
chester school, where he remained until 1811. In 1811 
he obtained a scholarship at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, and in 1815 a fellowship in Oriel, where he 
was associated with Coplestone, Whately, and Hamp- 
den, a noble band. In 1818 he was ordained deacon, 
in 1819 settled at Laleham, where he opened a school 
to fit a few young men for the university. In 1820 he 
married. In 1828 he was made head master of Rugby 
school, and ordained priest. It soon began to be noised 
abroad that a reform was in progress in Rugby; and 
the effects of Dr. Arnold’s administration of the school 
are visible to-day, not only in Rugby, but in most 
schools in England. In this occupation he spent the 
last fourteen years of his life, and during that period 
took the deepest interest in all the political questions 
ofthe time. He was one of the most decided opponents 
of the Oxford new school of theology. His idea of a 
Christian Church was first given in his pamphlet on 
“Church Reform,’ which he was induced to publish 
in 1833, in consequence of the apprehensions he enter- 
tained of the danger which then threatened the Estab- 
lishment. His theory is much the same as Hooker's 
—that the church and state are identical; that a 
church is a Christian state. His views on this subject 
are again stated in his Fragment on the Church, sub- 
sequently published, in which he hits the key-stone 
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of the Tractarian heresy in attacking what he consid- 
ers to be their false notions of the Christian priest- 
hood. Dr. Arnold’s mind was early directed to the 
social condition of the working classes; and many ef- 
forts were made, and a variety of plans devised by him, 
not only for improving it, but for directing the atten- 
tion of the public to a subject of so much importance. 
In 1841 he was appointed by Lord Melbourne to the 
Regius-Professorship of Modern History at Oxford— 
an appointment which gave him the most lively satis- 
faction. But he lived to deliver only his introducto- 
ry course of lectures. When at the very summit of 
his reputation as a teacher, and at the time when the 
odium in which, for the liberality of his religious and 
political opinions, his name had been held by men of 
his own profession was fast disappearing, and the gran- 
deur of his character was every day becoming more 
manifest and more distinctly understood, he was seized 
with a fatal disease, which carried him off in a few 
hours. He died on the 12th of June, 1842, of spasm at 
the heart. His great work, and the one by which he 
will be remembered, is his History of Rome (Lond. 1840— 
1843, 3 vols. 8vo), comprehending the period between 
the origin of the state and the end of the Second Punic 
War; with his History of the later Roman Common- 
wealth (Lond. 1849, 2d ed. 2 vols. 8yo), reprinted from 
the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, carrying on the his- 
tory to the time of Trajan. In the Notes and Dis- 
sertations to his edition of Thucydides he has given a 
social and political, as well as a critical interest to his 
author. History and divinity—man and man’s rela- 
tion to God—were his favorite studies. In both he 
preferred the practical to the theoretical. His Sermons 
(5 vols. 8vo) demonstrate with what earnestness and 
devotion he labored to bring religion into the daily 
concerns of men, and to invest every act of life with a 
Christian character. His remaining productions are, 
a volume of Lectures on Modern History, delivered at 
Oxford (London, 1843, 8vo), and Miscellaneous Works 
(Lond. 1845, 8vo), which include many articles written 
for reviews, etc., and essays. Most of Dr. Arnold’s 
writings have been reprinted in New York. They 
are not important to scientific theology, a branch to 
which Arnold seems te have given no serious or pro- 
longed study. In some points he approximated to 
rationalistic views of inspiration and interpretation, 
but his hold of Christ and of the atonement saved him 
from going to extremes. Still he is, perhaps justly, 
styled the founder of the ‘Broad School’ of the 
Church of England.—Stanley, Life and Correspondence 
of Dr. Arnold; Eng. Encyclop.; Methodist Quart. Rev. 
April, 1846, p. 266; North Brit. Rev. ii, 403; Quarterly 
Rev, (Lond.) Ixxiv, 252; Edinb. Rev. \xxxi, 99; Prince- 
ton Rev. xvii, 283. 


Arnoldi, August Wilhelm, a Roman Catholic 
bishop of Germany, born at Baden, near Treves, in 
Prussia, died in 1864. He was ordained priest in 
1825, became professor of Oriental languages and elo- 
quence at the seminary of Treves, and subsequently 
canon at the Cathedral. He was elected bishop of 
Treves in 1839, but the Prussian government refused 
to ratify the election. He was again elected in 1842, 
when he was recognised by the government, but was 
at once involved in new difficulties by his refusal 
to take the constitutional oath. He became widely 
known, and produced a great commotion in 1845 by or- 
dering the public exhibition of a relic of the Church of 
Treves, claimed to be ‘‘the holy coat?’ of Christ. He 
is the author of a German translation of the //omiles 
of Chrysostom and his book on the priesthood.—Pie- 
rer, i, 753; Vapereau, 66. 


Arnoldi (Arnotp), Bartholomew, a German 
Augustine monk. He was a professor of theology at 
Erfurt. He was Luther’s teacher, and at first agreed 
with his views; but when he broke with the papacy, 
Arnoldi became his warm antagonist. He wrote many 
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works, chiefly against the Lutherans. 
. furt in 1532. 


Arnoldists, followers of Arnold of Brescia (q. v.). 
Many seem to have adhered to the doctrines of Arnold 
even after his death, and to have propagated them in 

. Upper Italy. The Arnoldists were condemned by 

' Pope Lucius IIT at the council of Verona in 1184. The 
name occurs also later, as in a law of Frederick IT 
against the heretics (1224); but it is doubtful whether 

the name was merely copied from the condemnatory 
decree, or whether they continued to exist as a sect. 

Ar’non (Heb. Arnon’, 53298, a murmur; Sept. 
Apvéy, sometimes Aorvwy), ariver (on, torrent, Deut. 
ii, 24, forming the southern boundary of trans-Jor- 
danic Palestine (originally of the Amoritish territory, 
Num. xxi, 13, 26), and separating it from the land of 
Moab (Deut. iii, 8,16; Josh. xii, 1; Judg. xi, 22; Isa. 
xvi, 2; Jer. xlviii, 20). Josephus speaks of it as is- 
suing from the mountains of Arabia (Ant. iv, 5, 1). 
Among these hills are probably to be sought the 
‘heights of Arnon’? (Num. xxi, 28). See Bamorn. 
It is also named in Deut. ii, 36; iii, 12; iv, 48; Josh. 
xii, 2; xiii, 9,16; Judg. xi, 13, 26. From Judg. xi, 
18, it (i. e. one of its branches N.E. of Arnon) would 
seem to have been also the east border of Moab (see 
also 2 Kings x, 33). In many of the above passages 
it occurs in the formula for the site of Aroer, ‘which 
is by the brink of the river Arnon.” In Numbers it 
is simply ‘‘ Arnon,’’ but in Deut. and Joshua general- 
ly “the river Arnon” (A. V. sometimes “river of Ar- 
non’). Isaiah (xvi, 2) mentions its fords; and in 
Judy. xi, 26, a word of rare occurrence (33, hand, 
comp. Num. xiii, 29) is used for the sides of the stream. 
In the time of Jerome it was still known as Arnon; 
but in the Samarito-Arabic version of the Pentateuch 
by Abut-Said (10th to 12th century) it is given as ¢/-| 
Mojcb. There can be no doubt that the Wady cl-Mojeb 
of the present day is the Arnon (Seetzen, Reise, 1854, 
ii, 347; and in Ritter, Hrdk. xv, 1195). The ravine | 
throuzh which it flows is still the ‘‘ locum vallis in pree- 
rupta demerse satis horribilem et periculosum’’ which 
it was in the days of Jerome (Onom.). The Roman 
road from Rabba to Dhiban crosses it at about two 
hours’ distance from the former. On the south edge 
of the ravine are some ruins called Mehatet el-Haj, and 
on the north edge, directly opposite, those still bearing 
the name of Ariir. See Anorr. Burckhardt was the 
first to give a satisfactory account of this river under 
the name which it now bears, It rises in the moun- | 
tains of Gilead, near Katrane, whence it pursues a cir- 
cuitous course of about eighty miles to the Dead Sea. 


He died at Er- 
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It flows in a rocky bed, and, at the part visited by 
Burckhardt, in a channel so deep and precipitous as to 
appear inaccessible (comp. Seetzen, Monatl. Corresp. 
xviii, 432); yet along this, winding among huge frag- | 
ments of rock, lies the most frequented road, and, be- 
ing not far from Dibon, probably that taken by the 
Israelites. The descent into the valley from the south | 
took Irby and Mangles (Letters, p. 461) one hour and | 
a half; the descent from the north tock Burckhardt 
(Syria, p. 872) thirty-five minutes, The last-named 
traveller declares that he had never felt such suffoca- 
ting heat as he experienced in this valley from the 
concentrated rays of the sun and their reflection from | 
the rocks. The stream is almost dried up in summer ; 
but huge masses of rock, torn from the banks, and de- 
posited high above the channel, evince its fulness and 
impetuosity in the rainy season. Irby and Mangles 
suppose that it is this which renders the valley: of the | 
Arnon less shrubby than that of most other streams | 
in the country. ‘‘There are, however, a few tama- 
risks, and here and there are oleanders growing about 
it.” On each face of the ravine traces of the paved 
Roman road are still found, with milestones, and one 
arch of a bridge, $1 feet 6 inches in span, is standing. | 


| charity. 
in the abbey of St. Arnoul de Metz. 


| and Aono), the name of three places. 


The stream runs through a level strip of grass some 40 
Er 
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yards in width, with a few oleanders and willows on 
the margin. Lieut. Lynch describes it at its mouth in 
April as ‘‘a considerable stream of water, clear, fresh, 
and moderately cool, and having some small fish in it” 
(Expedition, p. 299). Where it bursts into the Dead 
Sea this stream is 82 feet wide and 4 feet deep, flow- 
ing through a chasm with perpendicular sides of red, 
brown, and yellow sandstone, 97 feet wide. It then 
runs through the delta in a 8.W. course, narrowing as 
it goes, and is 10 feet where its waters meet those of 
the Dead Sea (Lynch, Report, May 3, 1847, p. 20). 
According to the information given to Burckhardt, 


) its principal source is near Katrane, on the Haj route. 


Tlence, under the name of Seil es-Saideh, it flows N.W. 
to its junction with the W. Lejtiim, one hour E. of Arair, 
and then as W. Mojeb, more directly W. to the Dead 
Sea. The W. Mojeb receives on the north the streams 
of the W. Waleh, and on the south those of W. She- 
kik and W. Saliheh. At its junction with the Le- 
jum (W. Enkeileh) is a piece of pasture-ground, in the 
midst of which stands a hill with ruins on it (Burck. 
p- 874). May not these ruins be the site of the mys- 
terious ‘‘ city that is in the midst of the river’’ (Josh. 
xiii, 9,16; Deut. ii, 36) so often coupled with Arcer? 
From the above description of the ravine, it is plain 
that that city cannot have been situated immediately 
below Aroer, as has been conjectured. 


Arnoul, bishop of Lisieux, born at the beginning 
of the twelfth century, died August 2d, 1183. He 
made fruitless efforts to reconcile King Henry II of 
England with Archbishop Thomas of Canterbury. In 
his old age he resigned his bishopric, and retired to 
the abbey of St. Victor of Paris, where he died. We 
have from him a volume of epistles, of discourses, and 
epigrams (/pistole, Concicnes, et Epigrammata, pub- 
lished by Turnébe, Paris, 1585, 8vo), which contains 
interesting details on the history of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline during his time. He is also the author of some 
poems, and of an essay on the schism which followed 
the death of Honorius II (published in the Bibliotheca 
Patrum, and the Spicilegium d’ Achery).— Hoefer, Bio- 
graphie Générale, iii, 333. 

Arnulphus, St., bishop of Metz. In 609, at the 
entreaty of his parents, he married, but in 612 his wife 
took the veil in the monastery of Treves; and in 614, 
the bishopric of Metz becoming vacant, the people in- 
sisted on having Arnulphus for their bishop. As bish- 


/op he managed his diocese with rare excellence, and 


was made by King Clotaire prime minister of his son 


| Dagobert, whom he had associated with him in the 


empire. Upon the death of Clotaire, Arnulphus re- 
tired into a solitude, where he passed the rest of his 
life in prayer and mortification, and in every work of 
He died in 629, and his relics are preserved 
He is commem- 
orated on the 16th of August.—Baillet, Vies des Saints, 
Aug. 16; Landon, Eccl. Dictionary, i, 547. 

Arob. See Fy. 

A’red (Heb. Arod’, T1"8, perhaps qfliction, other- 
wise a wild ass, Sept. ’Apocct), the sixth son (or branch 
of the family) of Gad (Num. xxvi, 17). B.C, 1856. 
His descendants (Heb. Arodi’, 9178) are called Aro- 


| di (Gen. xlvi, 16, Sept. “Agoncetc) or Arodites (Num. 
| xxyi,17; Sept. Apoaci). 


Arod. See Ass. 

Ar’odi, A’rodite. See ARop. 

Ayr’oér (Heb. Aroér’, "E192 [once 11343, Judg. 
xi, 26], ruins, as in Jer. xlviii, 6, ‘‘heath;”’ Sept.’Aowho 

In Isa. xvii, 

2, cities of Aroer’’? are mentioned; but it ‘should 
rather be translated ‘‘ ruined cities,’ as Aroer was not 
a metropolis, and the name does not suit the connec- 
tion (see Gesenius, Comment. in loc.). 

1. A town ‘“‘by the brink,”’ or ‘fon the bank of” 
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(both the same expression—Ileb. ‘‘on the lip”), or 
‘(py,’? i. e. on the north side of the torrent Arnon 
(Deut. iv, 48; Judg. xi, 26; 2 Kings x, 33; 1 Chron. 
y,.8), and therefore on the southern border of the ter- 
ritory conquered from Sihon, which was assigned to 
the tribes of Reuben and Gad (Deut. ii, 36; iii, 12; Josh. 
xii, 2; xiii, 9). The Amorites had previously dispos- 
sessed the Ammonites of this territory ; and although 
the town seems to be given to Reuben (Josh. xiii, 16), 
it is mentioned as a Moabitish city by Jeremiah (xlviii, 
19). According to Eusebius (Onomast. s. v. ’Aporo) it 
stood ‘‘on the brow of the hill.’’ Burckhardt (comp. 
Maemichael, Journey, p. 242) found the ruins of this 
town, under the name of Araayr, on the edge of a 
precipice overlooking Wady Mojeb (Travels in Syria, p. 
372). -They are also mentioned under the name Arair 
in Robinson’s Researches (App. to vol. iii, p.170, and 
Map). Schwarz places it 15 miles from the Dead Sea 
(Palest. p. 226). Aroer is always named in conjunc- 
tion with ‘the city that is in the midst of the river ;” 
whence Dr. Mansford (Script. Gaz.) conjectures that, 
like Rabbath Ammon (q. v.), it consisted of two parts, 
or distinct cities; the one on the bank of the river, 
and the other in the valley beneath, surrounded, either 
naturally or artificially, by the waters of the river. 
For another explanation, see ARNON. 

2. One of the towns ‘‘ built,” or probably rebuilt, 
by the tribe of Gad (Num. xxxii, 34), It is said in 
Josh. xiii, 25, to be “before (22752) Rabbah” [of 
Ammon]; but, as Raumer well remarks (Palistina, p. 
249), this could not possibly have been in the topo- 
graphical sense of the words (in which before means 
east of), seeing that Aroer, as a town on the eastern 
border of Gad, must have been west of Rabbah; while 
to a person in Palestine proper, or coming from the 
Jordan, Aroer would be before Rabbah in the ordi- 
dary sense. It is (see Ritter, Lrdk. xv, 1130) appar- 
ently the place discovered by Burckhardt (Syria, p. 
335), who, in journeying toward Rabbath Ammon, 
notices a ruined site, called Ayra, about seven miles 
south-west from es-Salt; probably the same with the 
Array e\-Emir visited by Legh (p. 246) on his way 
from Heshbon to es-Salt (comp. Schwarz, Palest. p. 
231). Itis also called Acreh in Robinson’s Researches 


' Gii, App. p. 169). Aroer of Gad is also mentioned in 


Judg. xi, 33, and 2 Sam. xxiv, 5, in which latter pas- 
sage it is stated to have been situated on the ‘‘river”’ 
(brook) of Gad, i. e. apparently on the Wady Nimrin 
(and not the Arnon, see Reland, Palest. p. 583). Keil 
(Comment. on Josh. p. 339), approved by Van de Velde 
(Memoir, p. 288), fixes upon Kulat Zeska Gadda, as 
lying in a, wady and east of Rabbah; but the passage 
in 2 Sam. (‘‘and they passed over Jordan, and pitched 
in Aroer, on the right side of the city, that lieth in the 
midst of the river of Gad, and toward Jazer”) can 
only signify [if, indeed, the word WX, which, do not 
signify here merely ‘‘to wit,’’ or rather be not alto- 


across the Jordan, in the bed of one of the brooks of 
Gad (the-Wady Nimrin), south of Aroer and not far 
from Jaazer. Jerome speaks of it as Arwir (Euseb. 
“Aoovei), a village still found on a hill 20 Roman miles 
south of Jerusalem (Onomast. s.v.); but this, if cor- 
rect, can only mean south-east. 

3. A city in the south of Judah (i. e. in Simeon), to 
which David sent presents after recovering the spoil 
of Ziklag (1 Sam. xxx, 26, 28). It appears to have 


_ been the native city of two of David’s warriors (1 


Chron. xi, 44). At the distance of twenty geograph- 
ical miles south by west from Hebron, Dr. Robinson 
(Researches, ii, 618) came to a broad wady where there 
are many pits for water, which are called Ararah, and 
which gaye name to the valley. In the valley and on 


the western hill are evident traces of an ancient vil- 


lase or town, consisting only of foundations of unhewn 
Stones, now much scattered, but yet sufficiently dis- 
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tinct to mark them as foundations. Small fragments 
of pottery are also everywhere visible. The same iden- 
tification is proposed by Schwarz, who calls the place 
“the modern village Arar, two and a half English 
miles south of Moladah” (Palest. p. 113). 

Aroer. See Hearn. : 

Ar’oérite (Heb. Aroéri’, “9272, Sept. ’Apapd), 
an inhabitant of one of the cities of Arornr, probably 
that in the tribe of Judah (1 Chron. xi, 44). 

A’rom (‘Apép, prob. interpolated), the name of a 
man whose descendants (or of a place whose inhabi- 
tants), to the number of thirty-two, are said to have 
returned from the Babylonian captivity (1 Esdr. vy, 
16); but the genuine text (Ezra ii, 17, 18) has no cor- 
responding name, unless it be a mistake for Asom, and 
represents the Hasuum of Ezra xi, 19. 

Aromatics (from the Gr. dowjia, a pleasant smell) 
is a general term including all those odoriferous sub- 
stances denoted by several Hebrew words, frequently 
designated as ‘‘spices’’ in the Auth. Vers., e. g. ahalim 
(‘Saloes’”’), “almug’” or “algum,” bedolach (“ bdel- 
lium”), chelbenah (‘‘ galbanum”), basam, or balsam, 
kaneh (‘‘calamus’’), ketsioth and kiddah (‘*‘ cassia”), 
“‘ cinnamon,” lebonah (‘‘frankincense’’), lof and mor 
(“¢myrrh’’), nerd (“spikenard’’), nataf (‘ stacte”’), tsert 
(‘‘balm’’), shecheleth (‘* onycha’’), also rekach, bosen 
or besen, sammim, and nekoth (‘‘spice’’), all which see 
in their alphabetical place, and compare ‘‘ mint,” 
‘“‘rue,”? ‘anise,’ “thyine wood,’’ etc., mentioned in 
the N.T. It is difficult to determine the exact prod- 
ucts which the most of the words refer to, but when 
they are separately noticed, especially when several 
are enumerated, their names may lead us to their iden- 
tification. Dr. Vincent has observed that ‘‘in Exod. 
xxx we find an enumeration of cinnamon, cassia, 
myrrh, frankincense, stacte, onycha, and galbanum, 
all of which are the produce either of India or Arabia.” 
More correctly, cinnamon, cassia, frankincense, and 
onycha were probably obtained frem India; myrrh, 
stacte, and some frankincense, from the east coast of 
Africa, and galbanum from Persia. More than 1000 
years later, or about B.C. 588, in Ezek. xxvii, the 
chief spices are referred to, with the addition, however, 
of calamus. They are probably the same as those just 
enumerated. Dr. Vincent refers chiefly to the Peripus, 
ascribed to Arrian, written in the second century, as 
furnishing a proof that many Indian substances were 
at that time well known to commerce, as aloe or agila 
wood, gum hdellium, the googal of India, cassia and 
cinnamon, nard, costus, incense—that is, olibanum— 
ginger, pepper, and spices. If we examine the work 
of Dioscorides, we shall find all these, and several oth- 
er Indian products, not only mentioned, but described, 
as schenanthus, calamus aromaticus cyperus, malaba- 
thrum, turmeric. Among others, Lyciwm indicum is 
mentioned. This is the extract of barberry root, and 


? |is prepared in the Himalayan Mountains (Royle, on 
gether spurious] that the party of Joab encamped just | 


the Lycium of Dioscorides, Linwnan Trans.).. It is not 
unworthy of notice that we find no mention of several 
very remarkable products of the East, such as cam- 
phor, cloves, nutmeg, betel-leaf, cubebs, gamboge, all 
of which are so peculiar in their nature that we could 
not have failed to recognise them if they had been de- 
scribed at all, like those we have enumerated as the 
produce of India. These omissions are significant of 
the countries to which commerce and navigation had 
not extended at the time when the other articles were 
well known (/indoo Medicine, p. 93). If we trace 
these up to still earlier authors, we shall find many of 
them mentioned by Theophrastus, and even by Hip- 
pocrates ; and if we trace them downward to the time 
of the Arabs, and from that to modern times, we find 
many of them described under their present names in 
works current throughout the East, and in which their 
ancient names are given as synonyms. We haye, 
therefore, as much assurance as is possible in such 
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eases, that the majority of the substances mentioned 


by the ancients have been identified; and that among | 
. . . / 
the spices of early times were included many of those 


which now form articles of commerce from India to 
Europe.—Kitto, li, 787. See Sprcery ; PERrumeE. 

Aropheus. See AMARIAI. 

Ayr’pad (Isa. xxxvi, 19; xxxvii, 13) or Ar’phad 
(Heb. Arpad’, BN, perhaps a support; but see be- 
low; Sept. in 2 Kings “Ap@ad, elsewhere “Ao@dS,. in 
Isa. x, 9 undistinguishable), a Syrian city, having its 
own king @ Kings xix, 13; Isa, xxxvii, 13), in the 
neighborhood of Hamath (2 Kings xviii, 84; Isa. x, 


9; xxxvi, 19) and Damascus (Jer. xlix, 23), with both | 


of which it appears to have been conquered by the As- 
syrians under Sennacherib. Michaelis and others seek 
Arphad in Raphane or Raphance of the Greek geog- 
raphers (Ptol. v, 15; Steph. Byzant. in “Exipavea ; 
Joseph. War, vii, 1, 3; vii, 5, 1), which was a day’s 
journey west of Hamath (Mannert, VI, i, 431). Pau- 
lus (Comment. in Isa. x, §) thinks it was a city in the 
neighborhood of the Tigris and Euphrates. Some, 
however, are content to find this Arphad in the Arpha 
CApoa) which Josephus (War, iii, 8, 5) mentions as 
situated on the north-eastern frontier of the northern- 
most province of Herod Agrippa’s tetrarchy ; also call- 
ed Artha ( AoSa@) or Arfa by other ancient writers (Re- 
land, Palest. p. 584). But it seems best (with Déder- 


lein and others) to refer it to the Phcenician island | 


city Arvad or Aradus (q. v.), which was opposite Ha- 
math (the interchange of D and 4 being very natural). 
Arpha. See Arpap. 


signif. see below]; Sept. and N. T. "Appaédd, Josephus 
*Aogdakadne), the name of two men. 

1. The first antediluvian patriarch, son of Shem, 
and father of Salah; born one year after the end of 
the Deluge, and died B.C. 2075, at the age of 438 years 
Gen. xi, 10-13; 1 Chron. i, 17, 18; Luke iii, 36). 
From Gen. x, 22, 24, it appears that the region settled 
by this patriarch’s descendants likewise took his name. 
The conjecture of Bochart (Phaleg, ii, 4) has been 
adopted by several others (Michaelis, Suppl. p. 129; 
Orient. Bibl. xvii, 77 sq.; Mannert, v, 459), that it is 
the province Arrhupachitis CApparayircc), in northern 
Assyria, near Armenia (Ttol. vi, 1), the primitive coun- 
try of the Chaldxans (Josephus, Ant. i, 6, 4; comp. 
Syncell. Chron. p. 46), whose national title (A"7WD, 
Kasdim) appears to form the latter part of the name 
Arphaxad (42); the first part being referred by Mi- 
chaelis (Spicileg. i, 73 sq.) to an Arabic root signifying 
boundary (q. a. ‘‘ border of the Chaldaans’’), but with 
as little felicity (see Tuch, Gen. p. 256) as the deriva- 
tion by Ewald (/sr. Gesch. i, 233) from another Arabic 
root signifying to bind (q. d. “fortress of the Chal- 
deans’’). (See Gesenius, Commentar ib. Jesa, xxiii, 
13; and comp. Niebuhr, Gesch. Assur’s, p. 414, note.) 
Bohlen (Gen. in loc.), with even less probability, com- 
pares the Sanscrit Arjapakshata ‘‘(a land) by the side 
of Asia;” comp. Porussia, i. q. Po-rus, i. e. near the 
Russians. (See Schlézer in the Repert. f. bibl. Lit. 
viii, 137; Lengerke, Kenaan, i, 211; Knobel, Volker- 
tafel d. Genesis, Giess. 1850.) 

2. A king of Media at Ecbatana, which city he had 
fortified during an open campaign and siege by his 
contemporary Nebuchadnezzar (Judith i, 1sq.). Prom 
the connection of his name with Echatana he has been 
frequently identified with Deioces (Ctes. ‘‘ Arteus’’), 
the founder of Ecbatana (Herod. i, 98); but as Deioces 
died peaceably (Herod. i, 102), it seems better to look 
for the original of Arphaxad in his son Phraortes 
(Ctes. ‘‘Artynes’’), who greatly extended the Median 
empire, and at last fell in a battle with the Assyrians, 
B.C. 633 (Herod. i, 102). But this would disagree 
with the date and circumstances of Nebuchadnezzar ; 
moreover, the half-fabulous book of Judith abounds 
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with statements respecting the Median kings scarcely 
reconcilable with genuine history. See’ Mrp1a; Ju- 
bird. Niebuhr (Gesch. Assur’s, p. 82) endeavors to 
identify the name with ‘ Astyages” =A shdahak, the 
common title of the Median dynasty, and refers the 
events to a war in the twelfth year of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, king of Babylon, B.C. 592 (/bid. p. 212, 285). See 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR. j 

Arrhabon (dppaBor, earnest or pledge). : The 
early church used a great variety of expressions to de-. 
scribe the elements of bread and wine in the Lord’s 
Supper, and among the rest, the expressions dppa3av 
and appaBwy ric peddobone Cwijc, earnest of' the life 
to come, probably with reference to 2 Cor, i, 22; v, 5; 
and Eph. i, 14. .See Earnest. The Arrhabonarii 
were sacramentarians in the 16th century who held 
that the bread and wine in the Eucharist are neither 
the real body and blood of Christ, nor the signs of 
them, but only the pledge and earnest thereof.—Far- 
rar, 8. V. 


Arriaga, Paul Joseph de, a Spanish Jesuit, 
born at Vergara in 1562. Having been sent by his 
superiors to Peru, he founded several educational in- 
stitutions, and was, in succession, rector of the college 
of Arequipa and of that of Lima. He perished in a 
shipwreck, but it is not known in what year. He is 
the author of a work on the Indians in Peru (Eztirpa- 
cion de la idolatria de los Indios del Peru, Lima, 1621), 
and of several other works.—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, 
ili, 354. 

Arriaga, Roderigo de, an eminent Spanish Jes- 
uit, was born at Logrofio, Spain, Jan. 17, 1592. At 
fourteen he entered the order of Jesuits, and afterward 
taught philosophy and theology at Valladolid and Sal- 
amanca. He was sent to Prague in 1624, and taught 
theology there till 1627. Tle was a man of great acute- 
ness of mind, and had deservedly a great reputation 
in bis day for learning and skill in dogmatic theology. 
He died at Prague June, 17, 1667. Bayle hints that 
he was inclined to Pyvrrhonism. Among his writings 
are Cursus Philosophie (Antwerp, 1682, fol.) ; Disput. 
Theol. in summam Aquinatis (8 vols. fol., 1643-1656 ; 
and again at Lyons, 1669),—Bayle, Dictionary, s. v.; 
Walch, Bibliotheca, i, 152; Sotuel, Script. Soc. Jesu, 729. 

Arrow. There are several words thus rendered 
in the English Bible, namely, properly 7 (chets, from 
its sharpness), of frequent occurrence (rendered ‘ dart’ 
in Proy. vii, 23; ‘‘wound,”’ i. e. of an arrow, Job 
xxxiv, 6; ‘‘staff’’ by an error of transcription for 
//2, the haft of a spear, 1 Sam. xvii, 7), with its deriy- 
atives "XM (chetst’, 1 Sam. xx, 26, 37, 38; 2 Kings ix, 
24) and 


ie 


7 (chatsats’, Psa. Ixxvii, 17; elsewhere 


‘‘ eravel”); poetically Fw (re’ sheph, Psa, Ixxvi, 31, 
lightning, as it is elsewhere rendered), and M2P7ja 
(ben-ke’sheth, i. e. son of a bow, Job xii, 28). Among 


the Hebrews arrows were probably at first made of 
reed, as common among the Evyptians; subsequently 
they were made from some light sort of wood, and tip- 
ped with aniron point. Whether they were ever dip- 
ped in poison is not clear from Job vi, 4; Deut. xxxii, 
24. They were often composed, in part at least, of the 
shrub BM, 70 them, “juniper,” which, being discharged 
from the bow while on fire, kindled upon the baggage 
or armament of the enemy (Psa. exx, 4; Job xxx, 4), 
Hence arrows are sometimes put tropically for light- 
nings (Deut. xxxii, 23, 42; Psa. vii, 13; Zech. ix, 14). 
Arrows were used in war as well as in hunting (Gen. 
xxvii, 3; xlvii, 22). See ArRcurer. They were kept 
in a case called a quiver (q. v.), which was slung over 
the shoulder in such a position that the soldier could 
draw them out when needed (Psa. xci,5; exx,4). See 


Bow. They were also used in divination (Ezek. xxi, 
1/21). See Divination. The arrows of the ancient 


Egyptians varied from 22 to 34 inches in length; some 
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Ancient Egyptian reed-arrows. 1, Hard-wood point; 2, Stone 
head. 


were of wood, others of reed; frequently tipped with 
a metal head, and winged with three feathers, glued 
longitudinally, and at equal distances, upon the other 


Ancient Egyptian Sportsman, with spare Arrows. 


end of the shaft, as on modern arrows. Sometimes, 
instead of the metal bead, a piece of hard wood was 
inserted into the reed, which terminated in a long ta- 
pering point; but these were of too light and powerless 
a nature to be employed in war, and could only have 


been intended for the chase; in others, the place of | ; 2 
‘he fell into an ambuscade, his army was cut off by the 


the metal was supplied by a small piece of flint or oth- 


er sharp stone, secured by a firm black paste; and, al- | 


though used occasionally in bat- 
tle, they appear from the sculp- 
tures to have belonged more 
pirticularly to the huntsman ; 
while the arrows of archers are 
generally represented with 
bronze heads, some barbed, oth- 
ers triangular, and many with 
three or four projecting blades, 
placed at right angles and meet- 
ing in a common point (Wilkin- 
son, Anc. Hgypt.i, 356). The an- 
cient Assyrians appear also to 
have used arrows made of reeds, 
which were kept in a quiver 
slung over the back. The barbs 
were of iron and copper, several 
of which have been: discovered 
among the ruins (Layard, Nineveh, ii, 263). See Ar- 
MOR. 

The word “arrow”’ is frequently used as the sym- 
bol of calamity or disease inflicted by God (Job vi, 4; 
Xxxiv, 6; Psa. xxxviii, 2; Deut. xxxii, 23; comp. 
Iizek. v, 16; Zech. ix, 14). 
plied was also in use among the heathen (Ovid, Ep. 
xvi, 275), 
popular belief that all diseases were immediate and 
special inflictions from heaven. Lightnings are, by a 
very fine figure, described as the arrows of God (Psa. 
xviii, 14; cxliv, 6; Habak. iii, 11; compare Wisd. v, 
21; 2 Sam. xxii, 15). ‘‘Arrow’’ is occasionally used 
to denote some sudden or inevitable danger, as in Psa. 
xci, 5: “The arrow that flieth by day.” It is also 
figurative of any thing injurious, as a deceitful tongue 
(Psa, cxxix, 4; Jer ix, 7), a bitter word (Psa. Ixiv, 


Metal Heads of Ancient 
Egyptian Arrows. 


The metaphor thus ap- | 


It derived its propriety and force from the | 
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8), a false testimony (Prov. xxv, 18). As symbolical 


of oral wrong the figure may perhaps have been de, — 


rived from the darting “‘ arrowy tongue” of serpents. 
The arrow, however, is not always symbolical of evil. 
In Psa. cxxvii, 4, 5, well-conditicned children are coms 
pared to ‘arrows in the hands of a mighty man,” 
i. e. instruments of power and action. The arrow is 
also used in a good sense to denote the efficient and ir 
resistible energy of the word of God in the hands of 
the Messiah (Psa. xlv, 6; Isa. xliv,2; comp. Lowth’s 
note thereon). (See Wemyss, Clavis Symbolica, s. v.) 

Arrow-headed Writing. See Cunrrorm IN- 
SCRIPTIONS. 


Arrowsmith, Joun, D.D., a Puritan divine, was 
born at Newcastle, 1602, and died in 1659. He was 
educated at Cambridge, became minister at Lynn, and 
afterward in London. He was a member of the West- 
minster Assembly, and afterward master of St. John’s 
College and of Trinity College, Cambridge. Of his 
numerous writings, the most important are Armilla 


| Catechetica, a chain of theological aphorisms (Cambr. 


1659, 4to:—Tuctica Sacra, de milite spirituali pugnanie, 
vincente et triumphanti, dissertatio (Cantab. 1657, 4to). 
See Brook, Lives of the Puritans, iii,315; Neal, Histo- 
ry of the Puritans, iii, 115; Allibone, Dictionary of Au- 
thors, i, 71. 

Avr’saces (Apodkne, prob. of Persian or Armenian 
origin, Pott, Etymol. Forschungen, ii, 172), the name 
of the founder of the Parthian empire (Justin. xli, 5, 
5), and hence borne by his successors, the Arsacide 
(see Smith’s Dict. of Class. Biog. s. v.). The name 
occurs in the Apocrypha (1 Mace. xiv, 2,5; xv, 22) 
as that of the king of Parthia and Media (Diod. Sic. 
Excerpt. p. 597, ed. Wessel), B.C. 138, The Syrian 


-king Demetrius ({1]) Nicator, having invaded his coun- 


try, at first obtained several advantages. Media de- 
clared for him, and the Elymeans, Persians, and Bac- 
trians joined him: but Arsaces having sent one of his 
officers to him, under pretence of treating for peace, 


Persians, and he himself fell into the hands of Arsaces 
(Josephus, Ané. xiii, 5,11). As Arsaces is the com- 


/mon name of all the Parthian kings (Strabo, xv, 702), 


and of many Armenian (see Kosegarten. in the Hall. 
Encyclop. v, 408 eq.), the one here intended is probably 
Arsaces VI, properly named Mithridates (or Phraates) 
I, a prince of distinguished bravery, whe conquered 
Bactria, penetrated India, reduced the Medes and Per- 
sians, and greatly improved the condition of the Par- 
thian empire (Justin. xxxvi,1; xxxviii, 9; xli, 6; 
Oros. v, 4; Strabo, xi, 516, 517, 524 sq.). Mithridates 


Coin of Arssees VI of Parthia. 


treated his prisoner Demetrius with respect, and gave 


him his daughter in marriage (App. Syr. 67), but kept 


him in confinement till his own death, cir. B.C. 13 
(App. Syr. 68; Diod. ap. Miller, Fragm. Hist. ii, 19). 
The reference to him in the Maccabees is, however, 
somewhat confused (see Wernsdorf, De fide Maccab. 
p- 175). 

Ar’sareth (Lat. Arsareth, for the Greek text is 
not extant), a region beyond the Euphrates, apparent- 
ly of great extent if the fanciful passage (2 [Vulg. 4] 
Esdr. xiii, 45) where alone it occurs can be relied upon 
as historical. 


Arsenal. 


The ancient Hebrews had each man 
his own arms, because all went to the wars; they had. 


ARSENIUS 


no arsenals or magazines of arms, because they had no 
regular troops or soldiers in constant pay. See Army. 
There were. no arsenals in Israel till the reigns of Da- 
vid and Solomon. See Armor. David made a large 
collection of arms and consecrated them to the Lord 
in his tabernacle (1 Sam. xxi, 9; 2 Sam. viii, 7-12; 1 
Chron. xxvi, 26, 27). The high-priest Jehoiada took 
them out of the treasury of the temple to arm the peo- 
ple and Levites on the day of the young king Joash’s 
elevation to the throne (2 Chron. xxiii, 9). Solomon 
collected a great quantity of arms in his palace of the 
forest of Lebanon, and established well-provided arse- 
nals in all the cities of Judah, which he fortified (2 
Chron. xi, 12). He sometimes compelled the con- 
quered and tributary people to forge arms for him (1 
Kings x, 25). Uzziah not only furnished his arsenals 
with spears, helmets, shields, cuirasses, swords, bows, 
and slings, but also with such machines as were proper 
for sieges (2 Chron. xxvi, 14,15). Hezekiah had the 
same precaution; he also made stores of arms of all 
sorts (see 2 Chron. xxxii, 5; comp. 2 Kings xx, 13). 
Jonathan and Simon Maccabeeus had arsenals stored 
with good arms; not only such as had been taken 
from their enemies, but others which they had pur- 
chased or commissioned to be forged for them (1 Mace. 
x, 215 xiv, 23, 42;.2 Macc. vill, 27; xv, 21). See 
ARMORY. 


Arsenius, an anchoret, born at Rome in 350; died | 


in 445. While a deacon of the Church of Rome, he 
was chosen, in 383, by Pope Damasus as tutor of Ar- 
cadius, the elder son of Theodosius. As Arsenius did 
not succeed in the education of this prince, he quitted 
the court, and penetrated into the desert of Said (The- 
bais), where he remained until his death. Arsenius is 
commemorated in the Roman martyrology on July 19 
(Hoefer, Biographie Generale, ii, 369). 

Arsenius, ANrorianus, head of a monastery in 
Nicea, afterward a hermit on Mt. Athos. He was ap- 
pointed Greek patriarch about 1255, and ordained dea- 
con, priest, and patriarch in the same week. On the 
death of Th. Lascaris II he was charged with the tu- 
telage of his son John. Michael Palzologus, aiming 
at the sole authority, put out the eyes of the young 
prince, and Arsenius excommunicated him, and re- 
fused to remit the sentence unless he would abdicate 
in favor of the legitimate heir. Paleologus refused. 
Arsenius remaining firm, a synod held in Constanti- 
nople, 1264, deposed him. He died on an island in the 
Propontis in 1267. Here he wrote his Leclesie Grece 
Monumenta (Paris, 1681, 4to); and also Synopsis Divi- 
norum Canonum, published in Justellus’s Bibliotheca 
Jur. Canon. vol. ii (Paris, 1661).—Cave, Hist. Lit. anno 
1255. 

Arsenius or Exasso, a dignitary of the Greek 
Church, lived toward the close of the 17th century. 
He is the author of a ‘‘ History of the Variations of 
the Greek Church.’’ From the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Russia (992) until 1587, this church was 
governed by, metropolitans dependent upon foreign 
patriarchs. In 1587, Job, the first Russian patriarch, 
was consecrated by Jeremiah IT, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople; and this form of ecclesiastical government 
continued until 1700, when the Czar put himself at the 
head of the Russian Church. The details which Arse- 
nius gives us on these ‘‘ variations in the Greek 
Church” have been printed in 1749, in the first part of 
the Catalogue of Manuscripts of Turin. A Latin 
translation was given in 1820 by Wichmann, in his 
Sammlung kleiner Schrifien.—Hoefer, Biographie Uni- 
werselle, iii, 370. 

Arsuf. See APOLLONIA. 

Art, SAcrep.—Art is the embodiment of sesthetic 
feeling in human productions. The Fine Arts—or the 
different methods of this embodiment—are classified 
into two grand divisions: (1) those that reach the soul 
through the channel of the eye, termed the formative 
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arts (in German, the bildende Kiinste); and (2) those 
that reach the soul through the channel of the ear 
(termed in-German the redende Kiinste, but for which 
we have no appropriate word in English). To the for- 
mer belong architecture, sculpture, painting, engraving, 
etce.; to the latter, music, poetry, and oratory. The 
applied arts are those in which the ornamentation is 
applied to productions that are not, in their primary 
purpose, works of art. In all nations, and in all ages 
of the world, the emotions of the human soul have 
sought expression in zsthetic or artistic forms. Espe- 
cially has this been the case with the highest emotions 
of the heart—the religious. In return, the propaga- 
tors of all religions have availed themselves of zsthet- 
ic forms and modes of presenting their doctrines and 
creeds to the consciences and hearts of men; some em- 
ploying all the fine arts, others only a part of them. 
Thus has been developed religious art, both pagan and 
sacred. Sacred art, or that of revealed religion, divides 
itself into G) Jewish and (2) Christian. 

I. Jewish.—Under the Old-Testament covenant, the 
arts of architecture, music, poetry, dancing (and, to a 
limited degree, sculpture and the applied arts), were 
used in the worship of God. For ArcurrrcruRE, Mv- 
sic, and Porrry, see the separate articles, as in this 
article we treat of aré mostly in its restricted, popular 
signification, embracing only the formative arts of 
painting and sculpture. That the second command- 
ment was not intended to prohibit the making of all 
artistic representations, as is often supposed, but that 
it referred to the making and worshipping of idols, is 
shown by the fact that Moses himself had images of 
cherubim made for the service of the tabernacle, and 
that in the Temple of Solomon the cherubim retained 
their place over the mercy-seat, and the molten sea 
rested upon twelve oxen, and the base of the sea was 
adorned with figures of cherubim, oxen, and lions, 
while carvings of cherubim, palms, and flowers coy- 
ered many of the doors, pillars, and walls of the inte- 
rior of the temple. The golden candlestick was also 
adorned with knops of flowers, and the garments of 
the priests were richly embroidered. In short, no 
pains were spared to make the temple glorious, not 
only by its rich and gorgeous construction, but also 
by its truly ssthetic character. See Arts, JEWISH 
(below). 

Il. Christian.—1. First Period (Ast to 4th centuries), 
—The earliest Christians made use, in their service, 
of only the arts of music, poetry, and oratory. In the 
second and third centuries they availed themselves of 
painting and sculpture in their retired places of wor- 
ship and burial in the catacombs. As the societies 


|inereased in numbers and wealth, and, by the cessa- 


tion of persecution, were permitted to build churches 
above-ground, and more especially on Christianity be- 
ing declared the religion of the state, architecture was 
used, and soon, in its most impressive forms, gave dig- 
nity and attractiveness to the house of God. ‘The first 
period of Christian, as of all other arts, was one of 
symbolism. The letters X 9 and A w were placed on 
the tombs and the vessels of the sanctuary. ‘Then 
appeared the mystical word (yQic, afterward repre- 
sented by a fish carved and painted. See Icuruus. 
Christ was introduced as the Good Shepherd, ete. See 
Curist, IMAGES or. The parables of the New Testa- 
ment were introduced with parallel scenes or subjects 
from the Old Testament, evyincing a deep feeling for 
scriptural types and allegory. Plants and animals 
were used symbolically, and symbols of Christian doc- 
trine and life were drawn from the pagan mythology 
of the Greeks and Romans. <A study of the doctrine, 
customs, and spirit of the early church, as shown in its 
monuments of art, is a most useful complement to the 
study of the writings ofits great minds. See Arci- 
oLoGy. The composition and execution of the paint- 
ings and sculptures in the catacombs are far superior 
to those of the immediately succeeding ages; but the 
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artists lived among the finest works of Greek and Ro- 
man art, and drew from them their technical knowl 
edge. At the same time, they were inspired by the 
deep emotions of the new Christian faith. 

2. Second Period (4th to 12th centuries),—As church 
edifices were erected, the arts that had sprung up in 
the catacombs: were transplanted to the stately house 
of God, and, though subordinate to the architecture, 
were developed into styles consistent with their mon- 
umental character and use, but not without remon- 
strance. from some of the synods. See IconocLas?. 
Mosaic painting gradually supplanted the fresco style, 
and in the Byzantine churches was applied with all 
the splendor of the Oriental fancy. The Greek Church 
permitted no sculpture in its edifices of worship, but it 
developed a style of painting marked, in its best peri- 
ods, by the dignity of its composition, the grandeur 
of the outlines, and the expressiveness of its figures 
and the brilliancy of its colors. Later, the composi- 
tion of the mystic cycluses of painting that adorned 
the walls of the churches, and even of the altar-pieces, | 
was prescribed by the theologians; the colors to be 
used had their symbolical doctrinal significance, and 
were also prescribed. This led to the stiffness of 
drawing, and the deadness of all art-feeling, that marks 
the Byzantine school after the eighth century. 

In the Western Church painting and sculpture rap- 
idly sank to a most degraded technical condition. 
Among the most important works of the period are | 
the mosaic paintings of Rayenna and Rome, and the 
bronze doors of Amalfi and Verona. Both in its tech- | 
nical knowledge, and in the rules of its composition, | 
the Byzantine school influenced the arts, not only of 
Italy, but ofall Europe, especially that of South France. 

3. Third Period (12th to 16th centurics),—The ex- 
traordinary activity of the twelfth century in Europe 
-extended to every department of life, and gave a, great 
impulse to the fine arts, as a means in the hands of the 
church to teach its doctrines. The purest religious 
feeling still animated the artists, who, for picty of life, 
were often reckoned superior to many of the priests or 
other persons in holy orders. Indeed the artists often 
were themselves of the holy orders. Gradually (first 
in Tuscany) the sombre color, the formal composition 
and stiffness of figure of the decadent Byzantine style, 
gave way to better drawing, freer treatment, and Lril- 
liant coloring. In short, Christian art, for religious 
character and technical merits, reached its highest cli- 
max under such artists as Cimabue, Giotto, Orcagna, 
and Fra Angelico, In Italy fresco painting kept its 
predominance in the church edifice, and largely modi- 
fied the architecture. In other parts of Europe, espe- | 
cially during the Gothie period, sculpture gained a 
large predominance over painting, and was confined 
mostly to adorning the windows with biblical scenes 
and subjects. The progress in sculpture was perhaps 
more tardy than that of painting. Its first works of 
excellence were carvings in ivory on vessels of the 
sanctuary (often of complicate composition). The 
doors, doorways, columns, pulpits, altars, and baptis- 
mal fonts were covered with bronze or marble works, 
often of great merit. Giotto and the Pisanos (13th 
century) marked the first great epoch of progress in | 
sculpture, and introduced a perfection of composition 
and execution hardly, excelled in later times, and ney- 
er surpassed for religious spirit. 

During the Gothic period of architecture schools of 
sculpture grew up in most countries of Europe, and 
sculpture was profusely distributed in every part of 
the church edifice, especially in the exterior. 

4. Fourth Period (16th to 19th centuries).—The in- 
troduction of the use of oil in painting, the invention 
of chiaroscuro, the growing devotion of the age to 
classicism, the decadence of Christian life in the church, 
all contributed to change the character of Christian 
art. What was gained in technical knowledge was 
lost in inspiration. After the sublime compositions of | 
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the massive genius of Michael Angelo in the Sistine — 
Chapel and the Transfiguration by Raphael, religious 
art fell from its pure character of the preceding cen- 
tury into a depth of sensuousness and extravagance. 
For the next century, what then existed that was no- 
ble in art was to be sought mostly north of the Alps. 
During the eighteenth century an almost entire blank 
marks the history of religious art. 

5, Fifth Period (19th century).—At the beginning. 
of this century art had sunk (like the society of tho 
age) to the lowest sensuousness, and was separated 
almost entirely from its divine mission. Overbeck, 
Cornelius, and Schnorr, in Germany, tried to stem the 
tide, and return art to the mission it filled from the 
second to the fifteenth centuries. Their labors were 
seconded later by such artists as Ary Scheffer and 
Flandrin in France, and Holman Hunt, and Millais 
in England. The Cyclus of Revelation, now being pre- 


| pared by Cornelius at Berlin, is perhaps the most com- 


plete work of Christian art ever undertaken. Sculp- 
ture has not been imbued as much as painting with 
the religious feeling of its earlier history. 

6. Protestant Art.—The Roman Church has always 
availed itself of all the fine arts in its worship. The 
Protestant Church in Germany, while cutting away 
eyery work of Roman tendency, has always retained 
a free use of the arts of painting and sculpture, which 
were rejected by the Reformers in England and Hol- 
land as inherently Popish in nature and tendency, 
and as opposed to the second commandment. Ameri- 
ca has inherited this feeling from the two countries 
(Holland and England) from which she was colonized. 
‘The art of engraving, however, is freely used in both 
countries to illustrate religious books and periodicals, 
and eycn the Bible itself, though the same work would 
give offence if painted upon the walls of a church. 
In the Church of England there is a strong tendency 
to return to the use of sculpture and painting in fill- 
ing up the walls of the cathedral and other churches. 

7. The history of religious art has recently been’ 
studied with great zeal. In the Roman Church gen- 
erally the opinion prevails that a return to the art of 
the Middle Ages, and that alone, can bring back the 
golden age of art. Art associations are especially nu- 
merous in France and Germany, the literature on re- 
ligious art is becoming very extensive, and periodi- 
cals exclusively devoted to it have been established in 
both countries. The Protestant churches of Gcrmany 
are generally in favor of making a more extended use 
of art for religious purposes than has been the case 
heretofore. The church diet of Elberfeld, in 1851, 
discussed the question of Protestant Art Unions, and 
in 1853 several evangelical societies were established. 
In 1858, a paper (Christliches Kuustblait) devoted to the 
cultivation of religious art from a Protestant point of 
view was established by Schnaase, the author of the 
best ‘History ef Plastic Art,” in connection with 
Schnorr von Karolsfeld, the director of the art-gallery 
in Dresden, ard Griineisen, court preacher at Stutt- 
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8. Literature.—The best work on the history of 
Christian art, though not extending over the entire 
field, is Schnaase, Geschichte der bildenden Kiinste 
(Diisseldorf, 1844-66). Other works: Kugler, Hand- 
buch der Kunstgeschichte (Stuttgart, 3d. ed. 1855 ; Eng- 
lish translation [partial] in Bohn’s library, Zistorical 
Manual of Sculpt., Paint., Arch., anc. and mod., Lond. 
1852); Kinkel, Geschichte der bildenden Kimste bei din 
Christlichen -Volkern (Bonn, 1845); Lord Lindsay, 
Sketches of the History of Christian Art (Lond. 1847, 3 
vols. 8v0); Geschichte der Malerei (Berlin, 1847, trans- 
lated into English); Libke, Kunstgeschichte (Stutt- 
gart, 1864); Geschichte der Plastik (Leipzig, 1863) ; 
Piper, Mythologie und Symbolik der Christlichen Kunst 
(Weimar, 1851-66); Mrs. Jameson, Legends of Chris 
tian Art, etc, (Bost. 1866); Wornum, Epochs of Faint- 
ing (London, 1865); Jarves, Art Studies (N. Y. 1861). 
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ART, Jnwisn (MY3, madseh!, work, as clsewhere 
rendered), Exod, xxx, 25; 2 Chron. xvi, 14 (reyvn, 
elsewhere ‘‘craft,’”’ ‘‘occupation’’), Acts xvii, 29; 
Wisd. xiv, 4; xvii, 7 (¢oyor, ‘“work’’), Ecclus. xlix, 
1 (rodoow, to do, ‘practise’’”), Acts xix, 19. (See 
Cleghorn, Hist. of Anc. and Mod. Art, Edinb. 1848 ; 
Rochette, Lectures on Anc. Art, Lond. 1854; Gugler, 
Kunst der Hebrier, Landshut, 1614; De Saulcy, Mist. 
del Art Judaique, Par.1858.) See ARTIFICER. 

The rudiments of the arts, which are now among 
civilized nations brought to such an admirable state 
of perfection, exist also among the rudest nations, 
whence we infer that they must have originated part- 
ly in necessity and partly in accident. At first their 
processes were doubtless very imperfect and very lim- 
ited; but the inquisitive and active mind of man, im- 
pelled by his wants, soon enlarged and improved them. 
Accordingly, in the fourth generation from Adam, we 
find mention made of ‘* Tubal-Cain, an instructor of 
every artificer in brass and iron;’’ and also of Jubal, 


as “the father of all such as handle the harp and or- | 


gan ;”’ but in the fragments of antediluvian history 
preserved by Moses, there is nothing more explicit on 
this subject, as the book of Genesis appears to be de- 
signed chiefly as an introduction to the history of the 
Mosaic legislation. See ANtrpDILuvIANs. The first 
man undoubtedly kept his children and other descend- 
ants about him as long as possible, and exercised pa- 
ternal authority over them. Cain was the first who 
separated from his father’s society, and he was im- 
pelled to this step through fear of punishment for the 
murder of his brother. In the course of time various 


motives, such as a desire to obtain land for cultivation | 


or pasturage for cattle, might induce others to follow 
his example. Thus there arose separate families, 
which were governed by their own patriarchs. When 
families had increased to tribes and nations, we find 
that men were engaged in agriculture and in the im- 
provement of the arts. (See Kitto’s Diily Bible Illus- 
trations, 1st series, 4th week, Sat.) The family of 
Noah preserved the knowledye of the first principles 
of civil society and of the infant arts which had exist- 
ed before the Deluge, and as early as the time of Jacob 
it appears that the laboring class comprehended hus- 
bandmen, mechanics, artists, and merchants. 


tions in a knowledge of the arts, as may be sufficient- 
ly proved by the extraordinary magnitude and per- 
manency of the Egyptian monuments, the magnificent 
temples dedicated to their gods, and the splendid obe- 
lisks erected in honor of their kings. The learning of 


the Egyptians has been made known to us by the sa- | 


cred historian. By this record we have been taught 
to believe in the wisdom of this ancient people, and to 
feel astonishment at the nature of their institutions, 


the extent of their learning, and the perfection they | 


had attained in the arts at so early a period. Moses, 
it is true, did not enact any special laws in fayor of 
the arts among the Hebrews, nor did he interdict or 
endeavor to lessen them in the estimation of the peo- 
ple, but, on the contrary, speaks in praise of artificers 
(Exod. xxxv, 30, 35). The descendants of Jacob hay- 
ing lived on terms of amity with their neighbors of 
Mizraim, ‘‘until another king arose who knew not 
Joseph,” they undoubtedly borrowed from them many 


of their instruments of agriculture, of commerce, and | 


of luxury, and as the artists of Exypt descended to 


depict the minutest particulars of their household ar- | 


rangements, and every circumstance connected with 
their national habits and observances was faithfully 
represented, we have the means of forming a judgment 
respecting the arts and usages which prevailed among 
the Hebrews. See Ecyrr. No one can pretend to 
doubt that the scriptural narrative is singularly illus- 
trated and confirmed by the monuments. <A rich vein 
of illustration is thus opened by comparing the various 


processes depicted on those monuments with the state- | 
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ments scattered throughout the inspired records, more 
especially the numerous metaphors employed by the 
prophets in relation to. many of these arts and manu- 
factures; and we shall, therefore, in the order of the 
alphabetical series, give descriptive particulars of the 
various arts as practised among the Egyptians, presum- 
ing that those subsequently practised by the Hebrews 
differed but little from them. See CARPENTER. 

Soon after the death of Joshua a place was. expressly 
allotted by Joab to artificers ; it was called the valley 
of craftsmen, D7 N74 (1 Chron. iv, 14; comp. Neh. 
xi, 35). See CrRarrsMAN. About this time mention 
is also made of artificers in gold and silver (Judg. xvii, 
8,5). See Mera. Some of the less complicated in- 
struments used in,agriculture every one made for him- 
self. The women spun, wove, and embroidered; they 
made clothing, not only for their families, but for sale 
(Exod. xxxv, 25). See Woman. Artificers among 
the Hebrews were not, as among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, servants and slaves, but men of some rank, and 
as luxury increased, they became very numerous (Jer. 
xxiv, 1; xxix, 2). See Hanpicrarr. In the time 
of David and Solomon there were Israelites who un- 
derstood the construction of temples and palaces, but 
they were still inferior to the Tyrians, from whom 
they were willing to receive instruction (1 Chron. xiy, 
}1; xxii, 15). See Arcurrecrurr.. During the cap- 
tivity many of the Hebrews applied themselves to the 
arts and merchandise; and subsequently, when they 
were scattered abroad among different nations, a knewl- 
edge of the arts became so popular that the Talmud- 
| ists taught that all parents should have their children 
instructed in some art or handicraft. They mention 
many learned men of their nation who practised some 
kind. of manual labor, or, as we should term it, fol- 


Ezypt, | 
in the early ages of the world, excelled all other na- | 


lowed some trade; and we find the circumstance fre- 
quently alluded to in the New Testament (Matt. xiii, 
55; Acts ix, 43; 2 Tim. iv, 14, etc.). The Jews, like 
other nations of their time, reckoned certain trades in- 
famous; among these, the Rabbins classed the drivers 
of asses and camels, barbers, sailors, shepherds, and 
inn-keepers, placing them on a level with robbers. 
See Pusitican. The more eminent Greek tradesmen 
in the apostolic age were united, it appears, in a sort 
of corporation or society (Acts xix, 25), and such was 
probably the case with the Jews also, See MECHANIC. 


Art&aba (Aord/31), a dry measure used by the 
Babylonians (Herod. i, 192), containing seventy-two 
sextarii according to Epiphanius (de Ponderib. et 
| Mens.) and Isidore of Seville (lib. xvi, Origen); or, 
/ according to Dr. Arbuthnot’s tables, one bushel, one 


| gallon, and one pint, allowing, with him, four pecks 
| and six pints to the medimnus, and one pint to the 
| choeenix (for it was equal to 1 medimnus + 2 cho- 
| nices). It is found only in the apocryphal Daniel, or 
| Dan. xiv, 3, Vulg. (Auth. Vers. ‘* measure,’’ Bel, ver. 
3). See MmAsSuURE. 

Artaxer’xes, the Greek form (AoratépEnc) of 
the name, or rather title, of several Persian kings (on 
each of which see fully in Smith’s Dict. of Class. Biog. 
| s. v.), and applied in the Auth. Vers. to several of 
them occurring in the O.T. The Hebrew form (A7- 
tachshast’, NAOMI, Ezra vii, 1, 7; or Artach- 
shasht’, SMUYMATS, Ezra iv, 8, 11, 26; vi, 14; once 
&, Ezra iv, 7; Sept. ’AoSa- 
cao3a) is a slight corruption. of AHLHMAS which 
‘Jetters De Sacy has deciphered in the inscriptions of 

Nakshi Rustam, and which he vocalizes Artahshetr 
(Antig. d. 1. Perse, p.100). Gesenius pronounces them 
Artachshatr ; and, by assuming the easy change of 7 
into s, and the transposition of the s, makes Artach- 
shast very closely represent its prototype (Thes. Heb. 
p. 155).. The word is a compound, the first element of 
| which, arta—found in several Persian names—is gen- 
erally admitted to mean great; the latter part being 
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the Zend hhshethro, king (Lassen, in the Zeitschrift fir 
d. Kunde d. Morgenl. vi, 161 sq.). Thus the sense of 
great warrior (mEyac donuoc), which Herodotus (vi, 98) 
assigned to the Greek form Artaxerxes, accords with 
that which etymology (see Lassen, Keilschr if t, p. 36) 
discovers in the original Persian title (particularly 
when we consider that as the king could only be 
chosen from the soldier-caste—from the Kshatriyas— 
warrior and king are so far cognate terms); although 
Pott, according to his etymology of Xerwes, takes Ar- 
taxerxes to be more than equivalent to Artachshatr— 
to be ‘‘magnus regum rex” (Ltym. Forsch. i, p. \xvii). 
See Cunrrrorm Inscrierions; HimroGLyPuics. 
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Cuneiform. 
a ? 


Hieroglyphic. 


< sh sh s 
Ancient Assyrian and Egyptian forms of the name Artaxerxes. 
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1. The Persian king who, at the instigation of the 
adversaries of the Jews, obstructed the rebuilding of 
the Temple, from his time to that of Darius, king of 
Persia (Ezra iv, 7-24). The monarch here referred to 
is probably (see AHASUERUS) not Cambyses (as Jose- 
phus says, Ant. xi, 2,1), but the immediate predecessor 
of Darius Hystaspis, and can be no other than the Ma- 
gian impostor Smerdis (Spéodtc), who seized on the 
throne B.C. 522, and was murdered after a usurpation 


of less than cight months (Herod. iii, 61-78). Profane | 


historians, indeed, have not mentioned him under the 
title of Artaxerxes; but neither do Herodotus and 
Justin (the latter of whom calls him Oropastes, i, 9) 
agree in his name (see Bertheau, Gesch. d. Isr. p. 307). 
See SMERDIS. 


2. As to the second Artaxerxes, in the seventh year | 


of whose reign Ezra led a second colony of the Jewish | : A 
| taxerxes, we cannot even believe the latter king to be 


exiles back to Jerusalem (Ezra vii, 1 sq.), the opinions 
are divided between Xerxes (with Michaelis in loc. ; 


Jahn, Finl. II, i, 276; Archdol. II, i, 259; De Wette, | 


Fini. § 195, and others) and his son Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus (so H. Michaelis; Offerhaus; Eichhorn, Einl. 
iii, 697; Bertholdt, Kind. iii, 989; Gesenius, Thesaur. 
p- 156; Kleinert, in the Dorpat. Beitr. i, 1; Keil, 
Chron. p. 103; Archinard, Chronology, p. 128, and many 
others). Josephus (Ant. xi, 5, 6) calls him Xerxes; 
but, from yarious considerations (chiefly that because 
the first portion of the book of Ezra relates to Darius 
Hystaspis, it does not follow that the next king spoken 
of must be his successor Xerxes; that Nehemiah’s ab- 
sence of twelve years is ample to allow the confusion 


in the infant colony under the merely moral sway of | Aas: : ae 
| Jews coincides (Diod. xi, 71). 


Ezra; and that Josephus likewise confounds the Ar- 
taxerxes of Nehemiah with Xerxes, while the author 
of the apocryphal version of Esdras [1 Esdr. ii, 17; 
vii, 4; viii, 8] correctly calls both these kings Arta- 
xerxes, a name, moreover, more like the Heb. form, 
and in that case not conflicting with the distinctive 


title of Xerxes in Esther), it is nearly certain that (as | 


in Syncell. Chron. p. 251) he is the same with the third 
Artaxerxes, the Persian king who, in the twentieth 
year of his reign, considerately allowed Nehemiah to 


go to Jerusalem for the furtherance of purely national | 


objects, invested him with the government of his own 
people, and allowed him to remain there for twelve 
years (Neh. ii, 1 sq.; v, 14). 
ly agreed that the king here intended is Artarerres 
Longimiinus ( Aoratiptne [otherwise ’Aoro£éoEnc, Bihr 
ad Cites. p.166,175]). See Nenemran. As this prince 
began to reign B.C. 466, the restoration under Ezra 
will fall in B.C. 459, and. the first under Nehemiah in 
B.C. 446. See the Meth. Quart. Review, July, 1850, p. 
495. Others (as J. D. Michaelis) understand Arta- 
aerxes Mnemon (reigned B.C. 404-859) to be meant 
(comp. Neh, xiii, 28, with Josephus, Ant. xi, 8, 3 and 


It is almost unanimous- | 
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4); but Bertholdt (Linleit. iii, 1014) shows that the age 
of Eliashib (q. v.) will not allow this (comp. Neh. iii, 
1, with xii, 1, 10); for Eliasbib, who was high-priest 
when Nehemiah reached Jerusalem (Neb. ili, 1), i. e., 
on this last supposition, B.C. 385, was grandson of | 
Jeshua (Neh. xii, 10), high-priest in the time of Zerub- 
babel (Ezra iii, 2, B.C. 535. We cannot think that the 
grandfather and grandson were separated by an inter- 
val of 150 years. Besides, as Ezra and Neheiniah 
were contemporaries (Neh. viii, 9), this theory trans- 
fers the whole history contamed in Ezra vii, ad fin., 
and Nehemiah to this date, and it is hard to believe 
that in this critical period of Jewish annals there are 
no eyents recorded between the reigns of Darius Hys- 
taspis (Ezra vi) and Artaxerxes Mnemon. As already 
observed, there are again some who maintain that as 
Darius Hystaspis is the king in the sixth chapter of 
Ezra, the king mentioned next after him, at the be- 
ginning of the seventh, must be Xerxes, and thus they 
distinguish three Persian kings called Artaxerxes in 
the Old Testament, (1) Smerdis in Ezra iv, (2) Xerxes 
in Ezra vii, and (3) Artaxerxes Longimanus in Nehe- 
miah. But (in addition to the arguments above) it is 
almost demonstrable that Xerxes is the Ahasuerus of 
the book of Esther [see AHASUERUS], and it is hard 
to suppose that besides his ordinary name he would 
have been called both Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes in 
the O6.T. It seems, too, very probable that the policy 
of Neh. ii was a continuation and renewal of that of 
Ezra vii, and that the same king was the author of 
both. Now it is not possible for Xerxes to be the Ar- 
taxerxes of Nehemiah, as Josephus asserts (Ant. xi, 
5, 6), for Xerxes only reigned 21 years, whereas Ne- 
hemiah (xiii, 6) speaks of the 32d year of Artaxerxes. 
Nor is it necessary to believe that the book of Ezra is © 
a strictly continuous history. It is evident from the 
first words of ch. vii that there is a pause at the end 
of ch. vi. Indeed, as ch. vi concludes in the 6th year 
of Darius, and ch. vii begins with the 7th year of Ar- 


Xerxes without assuming an interval of 36 years (B.C. 
516-479) between the chapters, and it is not more dif- 
ficult to imagine one of 56, which will carry us to B.C. 
459, the 7th year of Artaxerxes Longimanus. We 
conclude, therefore, that this is the king of Persia un- 
der whom both Ezra and Nehemiah carried on their 
work; that in B.C. 457 he sent Ezra to Jerusalem; 
that after 13 years it became evident that a civil as 
well as an ecclesiastical head was required for the new 
settlement, and therefore that in 446 he allowed Nehe- 
miah to go up in the latter capacity. From the testi- 
mony of profane historians, this king appears remark- 


‘able among Persian monarchs for wisdom and right 


feeling, and with this character his conduct to the 


ARTAXERXES I, surnamed Loncimanus (Gr. Ma- 
KOOXELD, long-handed), from the circumstance that his 


right hand was longer than his left (Plutarch, Avtar. 


1), was king of Persia for forty years, B.C. 465-425 
[strictly 466-425] (Diod. xi, 69; xii, 64; Thue. iv, 50), 
He ascended the throne after his father, Xerxes I, had 


| been murdered by Artabanus, and after he had him- 


self put to death his own brother Darius, at the insti. 
gation of Artabanus (Justin, iii, 1; Ctesias ap. Phot. 
Bibl. p. 40, a, ed. Bekk.). His reign is characterized 
(Plut, wt sup.) as wise and temperate, but it was dis- 
turbed by several dangerous insurrections of the sa- 
traps; and after the reduction of these, by a revolt of 
the Egyptians (B.C. 462 [Clinton, 460]), in the course 
of which the Athenians became involved, and gained 
two memorable victories over the forces of Artaxerxes 


| (B.C. 449), the one by land and the other by sea (Diod. 


xii, 4; Thucyd. i, 104 sq.). This is ‘said to have led 
to a treaty between the Greeks and Persians, on terms 
very favorable to the former (Thirlwall’s History of 
Greece, i, 304; Smith’s Hist. of Greece, p. 262), Ar- 
taxerxes appears to have passed the remainder of his 


ARTEMAS 


reign in peace. He was succeeded by his son Xerxes 
II (Clinton, Fasti Hell. ii, 380). 

Ar’temas (Apreuae for “Aprepnidwooc, Artemido- 
rus, i. e. given by Diana) occurs once (Tit. iii, 12) as 
the name of an esteemed disciple in connection with 
Tychichus, one of whom Paul designed to send into 
Crete to supply the place of Titus, when he invited 
the latter to visit him at Nicopolis. A.D. 63. Eccle- 
siastical tradition makes him to have been bishop of 
Lystra. 

Artémis. See Drana. 

Artémon. See Marsan. 

Artemon, a heretic, toward the end of the second 
century. Little is known of his history; even his 
name is sometimes given Artemon and sometimes Ar- 
temas. The principal sources of our scanty informa- 
tion are Eusebius, Mccl. Hist. v, 28, where he uses the 
name Artemon, and vii, 30, where it is Artemas; The- 
odoret, Heret. Fab. Epit. ii, 4; Epiphanius, Her. lxv, 
1,4; Photius, Bidlioth. 48. Eusebius cites names of 
writers against Artemon, and gives some hints of his 
doctrine as being the same with that of Theodotus the 
tanner, viz. that Christ was a mere man. Theodoret 
C. ¢.) says that Artemon believed in God the creator, 
but asserted Christ to be a mere man; born of a vir- 
gin, however, and superior to the prophets. Eusebi- 
us speaks of Artemon and his followers as abandon- 
ing the Scriptures for “‘syllogisms and geometry.” 
He states also that Paul of Samosata revived the her- 
esy of Artemon. Schleiermacher (Theol. Zeitschrift, 
1822, iii, 295 sq.; translated by Moses Stuart in Bvd/. 
Repository, v, 334 sq.) goes into a careful examination 
of the fragments of our knowledge about Artemon, 
‘and adopts the view previously given out by Genna- 
dius of Marseilles, that Artemon was, in reality, a Sa- 
bellian, See also Lardner, Works, ii, 403 sq. ; Schaff- 
hausen, Historia Artemonis et Artemonitarum, Leipzig, 
1737, 4to; Dorner, Dactrine of the Person of Christ, div. 
i, vol. ii, 8; Neander, Church History, i, 580. 

Artemonites, followers of Artemon (q. v.).. A 
small remnant of the Artemonites existed in the third 
century.—Euseb. Ch. Hist. v, 28. 


Article, iy Grammar. Of this part of speech, 
but one kind, the definite article, requires any consid- 
eration here, since the indefinite article in those lan- 
guages where it is grammatically treated as a peculiar 
form is, after all, but a modification of the numeral 
for one (Gr. ¢ic, Evdg; Lat. unus; French, un; Germ. 
ein; Eng. an, etc.). In Hebrew the definite article is 
denoted by the syllable prefixed to the noun (or 
other word so employed), and the Dagesh forte insert- 
ed in the following letter (whenever this will admit) 
shows that this was but a contraction for some older 
form, probably bn (or perhaps a modified form of the 
demonstrative pronoun mb &), corresponding to the Ar- 
abic a/ or el, which in like manner assimilates its last 
letter to that of many words with which it is joined. 
In Chaldee and Syriac, however, this prefix is never 
employed, but in its stead the letter & (or syllable ah) 
is appended to the noun, which is then said to be in 
the ‘‘definite or emphatic state.” In the Greek lan- 
guage, on the other hand, the article is pronominal in 
form and construction, being, in fact, originally (e. g. 
in Homer) actually a demonstrative pronoun. The 
point of the greatest importance in biblical criticism, 
and that for the interest connected with which the 
subject is here introduced, is the frequent omission 
of the definite article in the New Testament, where in 
classical Greek its presence is grammatically requisite. 
Bishop Middleton has treated copiously of this peculi- 
arity (Doctrine of the Greek Article, Lond. 1824, and 
often since); but many of the ‘‘ canons”’ that he lays 
down for its use or disuse, upon which important theo- 
logical conclusions haye often been made to depend, 
are highly fanciful, and unsupported by general Hel- 
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lenistic usage. ‘The idiom in question is, in fact, noth- 
ing more than a transfer of the Hebrew laws for the 
omission or insertion of the article prefix, which may 
be found clearly drawn out in Nordheimer’s Heb. Gram. 
ii, § 716-729, especially § 717, 718; and depend upon 
this essential principle, that the article may be omit- 
ted before any word that is regarded as being already 
sufficiently definite, either by reason of being in con- 
struction with another noun, adjective, pronoun, or 
other qualifying term, or by being distinctive in itself, 
so as not to be specially liable to misinterpretation. 


Article (Adyoc) or AGREEMENT (1 Mace. xiii, 29 ; 
2 Mace. xiv, 28). See ALLIANCE. 


Articles or Farrn, statements of the main points 
of belief of any single church framed by authority of 
the church, and binding upon its ministers or mem- 
bers, or upon both. Some object to Articles of Faith. 
Among the grounds of objection are the following, 
viz. that they infringe Christian liberty, and super- 
sede the Scriptures by substituting in their place a 
number of humanly-formed propositions; that to ex- 
hibit the Christian faith in any limited number of 
statements is virtually to declare that all besides is 
superfluous. It is objected, also, that such articles 
nourish hypocrisy, and hinder advancement in divine 
knowledge. ‘‘If employed at all,” it is said, ‘they 
should be in the words of Scripture.’? The advocates 
for ‘‘ articles of faith,” on the other hand, affirm that it 
is not their purpose to sum up the whole of Christianity 
in any number of propositions, but merely to set forth 
the belief of a given church upon the leading truths of 
religion, as well as upon those matters which have at 
any period been subjects of heretical corruption or of 
controversy, and respecting which it is necessary that 
there should be agreement among such as are to be 
members of the same church; that articles are not in- 
tended to be guides through the whole voyage of 
Christian inquiry, but only beacon-lights to inform 
the mariner where lie those rocks and shoals on which 
preceding voyagers have made shipwreck. It is clear 
that there is a necessity for such articles, because the 
sense of Scripture upon any one point of faith lies scat- 
tered over too large a surface to be casily collected for 
himself by every individual member of the church; 
that scriptural truths are as capable as any other of 
being translated into common language; and that con- 
troversies within the church upon the meaning of 
Scripture would abound, if the church itself should 
give no interpretation of them (comp. Rom. vi, 17; 2 
Tim. i, 13).— Buck, Theol. Dict.; Eden, Theol. Dict. 
See CONFESSIONS; CREEDS. 

ARTICLES, Lamperu. The Calvinistic doctrine 
concerning Predestination, Free-will, ete., which had 
been the cause of vehement disputes on the Continent, 
had been brought into England by the refugees, and 
gained great footing, about the year 1594, at Cam- 
bridge, by the influence of Cartwright, the Lady Mar- 
garet professor. Barret, a fellow of Caius College, 
preached ad clerum against Calvyin’s doctrines. Arch- 
bishop Whitgift at first took Barret’s part; but at last, 
urged by the heads of colleges, sent for him to Lam- 
beth, and directed him not to preach such doctrine 
again. Dr, Whittaker, the regius professor, support- 
ed the novel doctrines; and this party, having stated 
the controversy to their own liking, drew up nine ar- 
ticles into form, and laid them before Archbishop 
Whitgift, who called, November 10th, an assembly at 

vambeth to consider the question, consisting of Fletch- 
er, the elect of London; Vaughan, elect of Bangor; 
Trindall, dean of Ely; and Whittaker and the Cam- 
bridge divines. They drew up the following nine ar- 
ticles, known as the ‘“ Lambeth Articles: ‘¢1. God 
hath from eternity predestinated certain persons to 
life, and hath reprobated certain persons unto death. 
2. The moving or efficient cause of predestination unto 
life is not the foresight of faith, or of perseverance, or 
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of good works, or of any thing that is in the persons 
predestinated, but the alone will of God’s good pleas- 
ure. 3. The predestinati are a predetermined and cer- 
tain number, which can neither be lessened nor in- 
creased. 4. Such as are not predestinated to salvation 
shall inevitably be condemned on account of their 
sins. 5. The true, lively, and justifying faith, and 
the Spirit of God justifying, is not extinguished, doth 
not utterly fail, doth not vanish away in the elect, 
either finally or totally. 6. A true believer—that is, 
one who is endued with justifying faith—is certified 
by the full assurance of faith that his sins are forgiven, 
and that he shall be everlastingly saved by Christ. 
7. Saving grace is not allowed, is not imparted, is not 
granted to all men, by which they may be saved if 
they will. 8. Noman is able to come to Christ un- 

- less it be given him, and unless the Father draw hin ; 
and all men are not drawn by the Father, that they 
may come to his Son. 9. It is notin the will or power 
of every man to be saved.” The archbishop approved 
the articles Nov. 20, 1595, and sent them to Cam- 
bridge; but the queen ordered them to be recalled, 
and censured Whitgift severely. As the meeting at 
Lambeth was not a lawful synod, its resolutions can- 
not be regarded as the act of the church of that day ; 
nor, indeed, in any other light than as declaring the 
opinion of some of the church authorities of that period 
upon the subject of predestination. The very effort 
to enact them seems to show that the Calvinistic bish- 
ops of the time were not satisfied that the Thirty-nine 
Articles were Calvinistic.—Collier, Hecl. Hist. vii, 187; 
Hardwick, Hist. of 39 Articles, ch. vii, and Appendix, 
No. vi; Strype’s Whitgift, p. 462; Browne On 39 Ar- 
ticles, p. 379. : 

ARTICLES or Prrrn, five articles agreed upon at 
a General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, con- 
vened at Perth by command of James VI on the 25th 
of August, 1618. These articles enjoined kneeling at 
the Lord’s Supper, the observance of Christmas, Good 
Friday, Easter, and Pentecost, and confirmation, and 
sanctioned the private administration of baptism and 
of the Lord’s Supper. They were highly obnoxious 
to the Presbyterians of Scotland, not only on their 
own account, but as part of an attempt to change the 
whole constitution of the church; and because they 
were adopted without free discussion in the Assembly, 
and in mere compliance with the will of the king, who 
was also regarded as having unduly interfered with 
the constitution of the Assembly itself. They were, 
however, ratified by the Parliament on the 4th of Au- 
gust, 1621—a day long remembered in Scotland as 
Black Suturday—were enforced by the Court of High 
Commission, and became one of the chief subjects of 
that contention between the king and the people which 
produced results so grave and sad for both in the sub- 
sequent reign. The General Assembly of Glasgow in 
1638 declared that of Perth to have been ‘“ unfree, 
unlawful, and null,” and condemned the Five Arti- 
cles. —Chambers’s Encyclopedia, s. v.; Calderwood, 
Listory of Church of Scotland, vol. ii; Hetherington, 
Church of Scotland, i, 239. 

ARTICLES or ScumaLKaLp.—The Protestants 
had formed the Schmalkaldic League (q. v.) in 1531, 
and the emperor, by the Religious Peace of 1532, had 
agreed to maintain the status quo until a council should 
meet to settle all questions. He endeavored to have 
a papal council called in 1537; but the Wittenberg 
divines, not willing to trust such a body, agreed to 


certain articles drawn up by Luther, and presented at | 


the meeting of the electors, princes, and states at 
Schmalkald (Feb. 15, 1537). They were principally 
designed to show how far the Lutherans were disposed 
to go in order to avoid a final rupture with Rome, and 
in what sense they were willing to adopt the doctrine 
of Christ’s presence in the Eucharist. . In these arti- 
cles opposition to the Romish doctrine is very strongly 
expressed. The articles afterward became one of the 
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authoritative symbolical books of the Lutheran Church. 
Dr. Murdoch, in his notes to Mosheim (Ch. History 
cent. xvi, sec. i, ch. iii, § 9), gives the following ac- 
count of them: “The Augsburg Confession was in- 
tended to soften prejudice against the Lutherans, and 
to conciliate the good-will of the Catholics. Of course, 
the gentle Melancthon was employed to write it. The 
Articles of Schmalkald, on the contrary, were a prep- 
aration for a campaign against an enemy with whom 
no compromise was deemed possible, and in which 
victory or death was the only alternative. Of course, 
all delicacy toward the Catholies was dispensed with, 
and Luther’s fiery style was chosen, and allowed full 
scope. In words the Articles flatly contradict the 
Confession in some instances, though in some they 
are the same. Thus the Confession (article 24) says: 
‘We are unjustly charged with having abolished the 
mass. For it is manifest that, without boasting, we 
may say the mass is observed by us with greater de- 
votion and earnestness than by our opposers.’ But 
in the Articles of Schmalkald, part ii, art. 11, it is said 
‘that the popish mass is the greatest and most hor- 
rid abomination, as militating directly and violently 
against these articles; and yet it has become the chief 
and most splendid of all the popish idolatries.’ In 
the Confession they applied the name of the mass to 
the Lutheran form of the Eucharist; but in these Ar- 
ticles they confine that term to the proper import, the 
ordinary public service among the Catholics. The 
Articles of Schmaikald cover 28 folio pages, and are 
preceded by a preface, and followed by a treatise on 
the power and supremacy of the pope. The first part 
contains four concise articles respecting God, the Trin- 
ity, and the incarnation, passion, and ascension of 
Christ, in accordance with the Apostles’ and the Atha- 
nasian Creeds. On these articles the Protestants pro- 
fessed to agree together with the Papists. The sec- 
ond part also contains four articles of fundamental im- 
portance, but in which the Protestants and Papists are 
declared to be totally and irreconcilably at variance. 
They relate to the nature and to the grounds of justi- 
fication, the mass and saint worship, ecclesiastical and 
monkish establishments, and the claims of the pope. 
The third part contains fifteen articles, which the Prot- 
estants considered as relating to very important sub- 
jects, but on which the Papists laid little stress. The 
subjects are sin, the law, repentance, the Gospel, bap- 
tism, the sacrament of the altar, the keys (or spiritual 
power), confession, excommunication, ordination, cel- 
ibacy of the clergy, churches, good works, monastic 
vows, and human satisfaction for sin. When the Prot- 
estants subscribed these articles, Melancthon annexed 
a reservation to his signature purporting that he could 
admit of a pope, provided he would allow the Gospel 
to be preached in its purity, and would give up his 
pretensions to a divine right to rule, and would found 
his claims wholly on expediency and human ecmpact. 
In consequence of this dissent from Luther, Melanc- 
thon was requested to draw up an article on the power 
and supremacy of the pope. He did so, and the Prot- 
estants were well pleased with it, and subscribed to it. 
It is annexed to the Articles of Schmalkald.”’ See J. 
G. Walch’s Introd. to Biblioth. Theol. i, 317, 362. 

The first edition of the Articles of Schmalkald ap- 
peared in Wittenberg, 1538, 4to, in German; in Lat- 
in (by Generanus), 1541, 8vo. Selnekker afterward 
made a new Latin version, which is the one adopted 
in the collection of Lutheran creeds in Latin. A new 
edition of the German text, with the literature of the 
subject, was published by Marheineke (Berlin, 1817, 
4to). See also, for the text and history, Francke, L7- 
bri Symbolici Eccl. Lutherane (Lips. 1847, 12mo); Gue- 
ricke, Christl. Symbolik, § 14; Ranke, History cf the 
Reformation, vol. iii. 

ARTICLES, Srx. 
‘‘the bloody statute’) passed during that period of re- 
action against the Reformation in the mind of Henry 


This was an act (known as 
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VIII, which lasted from 1538 to 1544. Gardner and 
Tonstall took advantage of this mood of the king’s 
mind, and procured the enactment, in 1539, of the ‘six 
articles for the abolishing of diversity of opinions ;’’ in 
reality, a law to punish with death all persons who | 
should adopt the doctrines of the Reformers on the | 
points covered by it. These points were, that in the 
sacrament of the altar, after consecration, there re- 
mains no substance of bread and wine, but the natural 
body and blood of Christ; that communion in both | 
kinds is not necessary ; that priests, according to the 
law of God, may not marry; that vows of chastity 
ought to be observed; that private masses ought to be 
continued; and that auricular confession is expedient 
and necessary, and ought to be retained in the church. 
Cranmer strenuously opposed this act, but afterward | 


complied. Latimer and Shaxton resigned their bish- 
oprics. It was under this act that Anne Askew (q. 


y.), or Ascough, was executed in 1546.—Burnet, /es/, 
Engl. Reform. i, 416; ii, 63; Maitland, Essays of the 
Reformation, essay xii; Hardwick, Church History, iii, 
205; Neal, History of the Puritans, vol. i, ch. i. | 

ARTICLES, Twenry-rive, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. ‘They are as follows: 


I. Of Faith in the Holy Trinity.—There is but one living 
and true God, everlasting, without body or parts, of infinite 
power, wisdom, and goodness; the maker and preserver of 
all things, visible and invisible. And in unity of this God-. 
head there are three persons, of one substance, power, and 
eternity, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

Il. Of the Word, or Son of God, who was made very Man. 
—The Son, who is the Word of the Father, the very and cter- 
nal God, of one substance with the Father, took man’s nature 
in the womb of the blessed Virgin; so that two whole and per- 
fect natures, that is to say, the Godhead and manhood, were 
joined together in one person, never to be divided, whereof 
is one Christ, very God and very man, who truly suffered, 
was crucified, dead and buried, to reconcile his Father to us, 
and to be a sacrifice, not only for original guilt, but also for 
actual sins of men. 

IIL Of the Resurrection of Christ.—Christ did truly ris 
again from the dead, and took again his body, with all things 
appertaining to the perfection of man’s nature, wherewith he | 
ascended into heaven, and there sitteth until he return to 
judge all men at the last day. 

IV. Of the Holy Ghost.— the Woly Ghost, proceeding from 
the Father and the Son, is of one substance, majesty, and glo- | 
ry with the Father and the Son, very and eternal God. 

V. Vhe Sufficiency of the Holy Seriptures for Salvation.— | 
The Holy Scriptures contain all things necessary to salvation ; 
so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man that it should be | 
believed as an article of faith, or be thought requisite or nec- 
essary to salvation. In the name of the Holy Scripture, we 
do understand those canonical books of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, of whose authority was never any doubt in the church. 
- The Names of the Canonical Books: Gcnesis, /xodus, Le- 
viticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, The 
First Book of Samuel, The Second Book of Samuel, The First 
Book of Kings, The Second Book of Kings, The Virst Book of 
Chronicles, The Second Book of Chronicles, The Book of Lzra, 
The Book of Nehemiah, The Book of Esther, The Book of Job, 
The Psalms, The Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, or the Preacher, 
Cantica, or Songs of Solomon, Four Prophets the greater, 
Twelve Prophets the less; all the books of the New Testa- 
ment, as they are commonly received, we do receive and ac- 
count canonical, 

VI. Of the Old Testament.—The Old Testament is not con- 
trary to the New; for both in the Old and New Testament 
everlasting life is offered to mankind by Christ, who is the 
only Mediator between God and man, being both Ged and | 
man. Wherefore they are not to be heard who feign that the | 
old fathers did look only for transitory promises. Although 
the law given from God by Moses, as touching ceremonies : 
rites, doth not bind Christi 


ians, nor ought the civil precepts 
thereof of necessity be received in any commonwealth ; yet, 
notwithstanding, no Christian whatsoever is frre from the 
obedience of the commandments which are called moral. 

VII. Of Original or Birth Sin.—Original sin standeth not 
in the following of Adam (as the Pelagians do vainly talk), 
but it is the corruption of the nature of every man, that nat- | 
urally is engendered of the offspring of Adam, whereby man 
is very far gone from original righteousness, and of his own 
nature inclined to evil, and that continually. 

VIII. Of Hree Will.—The condition of man after the fall | 
of Adam is such, that he cannot turn and prepare himself, by | 
his own natural strength and works, to faith, and calling upon | 
God; wherefore we have no power to do good works pleasant | 
and acceptable to God, without the grace of God by Christ 
preventing us, that we may have a good will, and working 
with us when we have that good will. : | 

IX. Of the Justification of Man.—We are accounted right- | 
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| gatory, pardon, worshipping, and adorsg 


| firmation, penance, orders 


| among themselves one to another, but rather is a 
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eous before God only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ by faith, and not for our own works or desery- 
ings. Wheretore, that we are justified by faith only, is a most 
wholesome doctrine, and very full of comfort. 

X. Of Good Works.—Although good works, which are the 


| fructs of faith, and follow after justification, cannot put away 


our sins and endure the severity of God's judgments, yet are 
they pleasing and acceptable to God in Christ, and spring out 
of a true and lively faith, insomuch that by them a liyely faith 
may be as evidently known as a tree is discerned by its fruit 
XL Of Works of Supererogation.—Voluntary Works, bc~ 
sides over and above God’s commandments, which are called 
works of supererogation, cannot be taught without arrogancy 
and impiety. For by them men do declare that they do not 
only render unto God as much as they are bound to do, but 
that they do more for his sake than of bounden duty ig re- 
quired; whereas Christ saith plainly, When ye have done all 
that is commanded you, say, We are unprofitable servants, 
XII. Of Sin afier Justification. —Not every sin willingly 
committed after justification is the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
and unpardonable. Wherefore, the grant of repentance is not 


_ to be denied to such as fall into sin after justification; after 


we have received the Holy Ghost, we may depart from grace 


‘given and fall into sin, and, by the grace of God, rise again 


and amend our lives. And therefore they are to be con- 
demned who say they-can no more sin as long as they live here, 
or deny the place of forgiveness to such as truly repent. 

XU. Of the Chureh.—The visible Church of Christ is a 
congregation of faithful men, in which the pure Word of Gol 
is preached, and the sacraments duly administered, according 
to Christ’s ordinance, in all those things that of necessity are 
requisite to the same. 

XIV. Of Purgatory.—T he Romish doctrine concerning pur- 
ion, as well of images 
as of relics, and also invocation of saints, is a fond thing, 
vainly invented, and grounded upon no warrant of Scripture, 
but repugnant to the Word of God. ; 

XV. OF speaking in the Congregation in such a. Tongue as 
the People understand.—It is a thing plainly repugnant to 


| the Word of God, and the custom of the primitive church, to 
| have public prayer in the church, or to minister the sacra- 


ments in a tongue not understood by the people. 

XVI. OF the Sacraments.—Sacraments ordained of Christ 
are not only badges or tokens of Christian men’s profession, 
but, rather, they are certain signs of grace, and God's good 


| will toward us, by the which he doth work invisibly in us, 


and doth not only quicken, but also strengthen and confirm 


| our faith in him. 


‘There are two sacraments ordained of Christ our Lord in the 
Cornel; that is to say, Baptism and the Supper of the Lord. 

Tnose five commonly called sacraments, that is to say, con- 
matrimony, and extreme unction, 
are not to be counted for sacraments of the Gospel, being such 
as have partly grown out of the corrupt following of the apos- 
tles, and partly are states of life allowed in the Scriptures, but 
yet have not the like nature of Baptism and the Lord's Sup- 
per, because they have not any visible sign or ceremony or- 
dained of God. 

The sacraments were not ordained of Christ to be gazed 
upon or to be carried about, but that we should duly use them, 
And in such only as worthily receive the same, they have a 
whol. some effect or operation; but they that receive them mn- 
worthily purchase to themselves condemnation, as St. Paul 
aith, 1 Cor. xi, 29. 

XVII. Of Baptism.—Baptism is not only a sign of profes- 
sion and mark of difference whereby Christians are distin- 
guished from others that are not baptized, but it is also a sign 
of regeneration, or the new birth. ‘Che baptism of young chil- 


| dren is to be retained in the church. 


XVIII. Of the Lords Supper.—The Supper of the Lord is 
not only a sign of the love that Christians ought to have 
sacrament 
of our redemption by Christ’s death; insomuch that, to such 
as rightly, worthily, and with faith receive the same, the 
bread which we break is a partaking of the body of Christ, 
and likewise the cup of blessing is a partaking of the blood of 
Christ. 

Transubstantiation, or the change of the substance of bread 
and wine in the Supper of our Lord, cannot be proved by Holy 
Writ, but is repugnant to the plain words of Seripture, over- 


| throweth the nature of a sacrament, and hath given occasion 


to many superstitions. 

The body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten in the Sup- 
per only after a heavenly and spiritual manner; and the 
means whereby the body of Christ is received and eaten in 
the Supper is faith. 

The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was not by Christ's or- 
dinance reserved, carried about, lifted up, or worshipped. 

XIX. OF both Kinds.—The cup of the Lord is not to be de- 
nied to the lay people; for both the parts of the Lord’s Supper, 
by Christ’s ordinanee and commandment, ought to be admin- 
istered to all Christians alike. 

XX. Of the one Oblation of Christ, finished upon the Cross. 
—The offering of Christ, onc? made, is that perfect redemp- 
tion, propitiation, and satisfaction for all the sins of the whole 
world, both original and actual; and there is none other sat- 
isfaction for sin but that alone. Wherefore the sacrifiee of 
masses, in the which it is commonly said that the prie-t doth 
offer Christ for the quick and the dead, to have remission of 
pain or guilt, is a blasphemous fable and dangerous deceit. 
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_ XXI. Of the Marriage of Ministers. —The ministers of | for other reasons (Hooper, Original Letters, p. 71). 


Christ are not commanded by God's law either to vow the 
state of single life, or to abstain from marriage; therefore it 
is lawful for them, as for all other Christians, to marry at 
their own discretion, as they shall judge the same to serve 
best to godliness. 

XXII. Of the Rites and Ceremonies of Churches.—It is not 
ry that rites and ceremonies should in all places be 
the same, or exactly alike; for they have been always differ- 
ent, and may be changed according to the diversity of coun- 
tries, times, and men’s manners, so that nothing be ordained 
against God's Word. Whosoever, through his private judg- 
ment, willingly and purposely doth openly break the rites and 
ceremonies of the church to which he belongs, which are not | 
repugnant to the Word of God, and are ordained and approved 
by common authority, ought to be rebuked openly, that others 
may fear to do the like, as one that offendeth against the com- 
mon order of the church, and woundeth the consciences of 
weak brethren. 2 

Every particular church may ordain, change, or abolish rites 
and ceremonies, so that all things may be done to edification. 

XXIIL. Of the Rulers of the United States of America.— 
The President, the Congress, the General Assemblies, the gov- 
ernors, and the Councils of State, as the delegates of the peo- 
pie, are the rulers of the United States of America, according 
to the division of power made to them by the Constitution of | 
the United States, and by the Constitutions of their respect- 
ive states. And the said states are a sovereign and indepen- | 
dent nation, and ought not to be subject to any foreign juris- 
diction. As far as it respects civil affairs, we believe it the 
duty of Christians, and especially all Christian ministers, to 
be subject to the supreme authority of the country where they 
May reside, and to use all lawful means to enjoin obedience 
to the powers that be; and therefore it is expedient that all 
our preachers and people, who may be under the British or | 
any other government, will behave themselves as peaceable 
and orderly subjects. 

XXIV. Of Christian Men’s Goods—The riches and goods | 
of Christians are not common, as touching the right, title, and 
possession of the same, as some do falsely boast. Notwith- 
standing, every man ought, of such things as he possesseth, | 
liberally to give alms to the poor, aceording to his ability. 

XXV. Of a Christian Man's Oath.—As we confess that 
yain and rash swearing is forbidden Christian men by our 
Lord Jesus Christ and James his apostle, so we judge that the | 
Christian religion doth not prohibit, but that a man may 
swear when the magistrate requireth, in a cause of faith and 
charity, so it be done according to the prophet’s teaching, in | 
justice, judgment, and truth. 

These are, in substance, the Articles of the Church 
of England, omitting the 3d, 8th, 13th, 15th, 17th, | 
18th, 20th, 21st, 23d, 26th, 29th, 33d, 34th, 36th, and | 
37th. On comparison, it will be found that these| 
omissions are nearly all made in order to greater com- 
prehension and liberality in the Creed. The 23d arti- 
cle (adopted in 1804) is especially to be noted, as giv- 
ing the adhesion of the church at that early period to | 
the doctrine that the ‘‘ United States’’ constitute “a 
sovereim nation.” The articles, in their present form, 
are a modification of those originally framed for the | 
church by Wesley, and printed in the Sunday Service | 
of the Methodists. They were adopted, with the Litur- | 
gy, at the Christian Conference of 1784. The changes 
made in them since that period (except the political 
one above referred to, made necessary by the adoption 
of the national Constitution) are chiefly verbal; and. 
some of them appear to be due to typographical errors | 
in successive reprints of the Book of Discipline. For | 
a list of the changes, see Emory, /istory of the Disci-| 
pline, ch. i, § 2. See also Jimeson, Notes on the 25) 
Articles (Cincinnati, 1853, 12mo); Comfort, Exposition 
of the Articles (N. Y. 1847, 12mo); Stevens, History of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church (N. Y. 1865, 3 vols. 8vo). | 
See Meruopist Episcopat Cuurcn. 

ARTICLES (Tue Turrty-nrye) of the Church of | 
England contain what may be called the “symbol,” | 
“creed,’’ or ‘‘confession of faith” of the Church of | 
England, especially as to the points on which, at the} 
time cf the adoption of the articles, disputes existed. | 
They constitute also, substantially, the Creed of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States (see 
below). 

The history of their origin, as nearly as can be as- 
certained, is about as follows. As early as 1549 Cran-_ 
mer drew up and circulated a series of articles designed | 
“to test the orthodoxy of preachers and lecturers in 
divinity.” Hooper objected to them because of the! 
expression that ‘‘the sacraments confer grace,”’ and! 


| some alterations in them. 


About this time three eminent Continental reformers 


were domiciled in England, viz. John & Lasco or Laski 
(q. v.), as preacher in London, Bucer (q. v.), as theo- 


logical lecturer at Cambridge, and Peter Martyr (q. 


y.), as professor at Oxford. The influence of these 
great men went all in the current of thoroughly Prot- 
estant reformation, and was especially felt in the revi- 
sion of the Prayer-book and of the Articles, in which 
they were consulted to a greater cr less extent. Cal- 
yin, Melancthon, Bullinger, and other eminent Conti- 
nental Protestants were in correspondence with Cran- 
mer on the settlement of doctrinal points. In 1549, 
an act of Parliament was passed empowering the king 


| to appoint a commission of 32 persons to make eccle- 


siastical laws. Under this act a commission of 8 bish- 
ops, 8 divines, 8 civilians, and 8 lawyers (among whom 
were Cranmer, Ridley, Hooper, Coverdale, Scory, Pe- 
ter Martyr, Justice Hales, etc.), was appointed in 1551. 
Cranmer seems to have laid before this body, as a ba- 
sis, a series of 13 articles, chiefly from the Augsburg 
Confession (reported in Hardwick, History of the Ar- 
ticles, App. iii). Finally, ‘‘ Forty-two articles’ were 
laid before the royal council, Nov. 24, 1552 (text given 
in Burnet, iv, 311). In March, 1553, they were laid 
before Conyocation, but whether adopted by that body. 
or net is undecided. Strype and others assert that 
they were; Burnet, that they were not (Hist. Ref. iii 
316). Fuller, speaking in his quaint way of this con 


| vocation, declares that it had ‘‘no commission from 


the king to meddle with church business, and,’’ he 
adds, ‘‘every convocaticn in itself is born deaf and 
dumb, so that it can neither hear nor speak concerning 
complaints in religion till first Ephphatha, ‘Be thou 
opened,’ be pronounced unto it by royal authority. 
However,”’ he continues, ‘‘ this barren convocation is 
entitled the parent of those forty-two articles which 
are printed with this title, Articuli de quibus in Synodo 
Londinensi 1552 A.D. inter Episcopos et alios convene- 
rat."’ To these articles was pretixed the Catechism, 
and the preparation of them was chiefly the work of 
Cranmer and Ridley, on the basis of the Augsburg 
Confession (Laurence, Bampton Lecture, p. 230). Im- 
mediately after their publication Edward died (July 
6, 1553). Under Queen Mary, Cranmer and Ridley 
went to the stake, and Gardner and the Papists took 
their places as authorities in religion. In 1558 Mary 
died. Soon after the accession of Elizabeth, Matthew 
Parker (q. vy.) was made archbishop of Canterbury 
(4559). One of his first tasks was to restore and re- 
cast the XLIT articles. He expunged some parts and 


_ added others, making special use of both the Augsburg 
and Wurtemberg Confessions (Laurence, Bampt. Lect. 


233; Browne, XXXIJX Articles, 15). The revised 
draught was laid before Convocation, which body 
made some minor alterations, and finally adopted the 
Thirty-eight Articles (January, 1562-3). They are 
given in Hardwick, History of the Articles, p. 124. 

In 1566 a bill was brought into Parliament to con- 
firm them. The bill passed the Commons, but by the 
queen’s command was dropped in the Lords. In 1571 
the Convocation reyised the articles of 1562, and made 
In the same year an act 
was passed ‘‘to provide that the ministers of the 
church should be of sound religion.’? It enacted that 
all ecclesiastical persons should subscribe to “all the 
articles of religion which only contained the confession 
of the true faith and of the sacraments, comprised in a 
book imprinted, entitled ‘ Articles,’ whereupon it was 
agreed by the archbishops and bishops, and the whole 
clergy in convocation holden in London, in the year 
of our Lord God 1562, according to the computation of 
the Church of England, for the avoiding of diversities 
of opinions, and for the establishing of consent touching 
true relizion, put forth by the queen’s authority.”’? In 


1628 an English edition was published by royal authori- _ 


ty, to which is prefixed the declaration of Charles I. _ 


Es 
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- The following are the Articles in full, as found in 
the Prayer-book of the Church of England: 


I. Of Faith in the Holy Trinity.—There is but one living 
and true God, everlasting, without body, parts, or passions; 
of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness; the maker and pre- 
server of all things, both visible and invisible. And in unity 
of this Godhead there be three Persons, of one substance, 
power, and eternity, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. 

Il. Of the Word or Son of God, which was made very Man. 
—The Son, which is the Word of the Father, begotten from ev- 
erlasting of the Father, the very and eternal God, and of one 
substance with the Father, took man’s nature in the womb 
of the blessed Virgin, of her substance; so that two whole 
and perfect natures, that is to say, the Godhead and Man- 
hood, were joined together in one person, never to be divided, 
whereof is one Christ, very God and very Man; who truly 
suffered, was crucified, dead and buried, to reconcile his Fa- 
ther to us, and to be a sacrifice, not only for original guilt, but 
also for actual sins of men. 

Ill. Of the going down of Christ into Hell.—As Christ died 
for us, and was buried, so also is it to be believed that he went 
down into hell. 

IV. Of the Resurrection of Christ.—Christ did truly rise 
again from death, and took again his body, with flesh, bones, 
and all things appertaining to the perfection of man’s nature, 
wherewith he ascended into heaven, and there sitteth, until 
he return to judge all men at the last day. 

V. Of the Holy Ghost.—The Holy Ghost, proceeding from 
the Father and the Son, is of one substance, majesty, and glo- 
ry with the Father and the Son, very and eternal God. 

VI. Of the Sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures for Salvation. 
—Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation ; 
so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man that it should be 
believed as an article of the faith, or be thought requisite or 
necessary to salvation. In the name of the Holy Scripture 
we do understand those canonical books of the Old and New 
Testament, of whose authority was never any doubt in the 
church. 

‘Of the names and number of the Canonical Books: Gen- 
esis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, The First Book of Samuel, The Second Book 
of Samuel, Whe First Book of Kings, he Second Book of 
Kings, The First Book of Chronicles, The Second Book of 
Chronicles, The First Book of Esdras, The Second Book of 
Esdras, The Book of Esther, The Book of Job, The Psalms, 
The Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, or Preacher, Cantica, or Songs 
of Solomon, Four Prophets the greater, Twelve Prophets the 
less. And the other Books (as Hierome saith) the chureh doth 
read for example of life and instruction of manners; but yet 
doth it not apply them to establish any doctrine; such are 
these following: The Third Book of Fsdras, The Fourth Book 
of Esdras, The Book of Tobias, The Book of Judith, The rest 
of the Book of Esther, The Book cf Wisdom, Jesus the Son 
of Sirach, Baruch the Prophet, The Song of the Three Chil- 
dren, The Story of Susanna, Of Bel and the Dragon, The 


Prayer of Manasses, The First Book of Maccabees, ‘The Second | 


Book of Maccabees. All the Books of the New ‘Testament, as 
they are commonly received, we do receive, and account them 
canonical. 

VII. Of the Old Testament.—The Old Testament is not 
contrary to the New; for both in the Old and New ‘Testament 
everlasting life is offered to mankind by Christ, who is the 


only mediator between God and man, being both God and | 
Wherefore they are not to be heard which feign that | 


man. 
the old fathers did look only for transitory promises. <Al- 
though the law given from God by Moses, as touching cere- 
monies and rites, do not bind Christian men, nor the civil 
precepts thereof ought of necessity to be received in any com- 
monwealth, yet, notwithstanding, no Christian man whatso- 
ever is free from the obedience of the commandments which 
are called moral. 

VIIL. Of the Three Creeds. —The Three Creeds, Nicene 
Creed, Athanasius’s Creed, and that which is commonly call- 
ed the Apostles’ Creed, ought thoroughly to be received and 
believed, for they may be proved by most certain warrants of 
oly Scripture. 


IX. Of Original or Birth Sin.--Original sin standeth not | 


in the following of Adam (as the Pelagians do vainly talk), 
but it is the fault and corruption of the nature of every man, 
that naturally is engendered of the offspring of Adain; where- 
by man is very far gone from original righteousness, and is 
of his own nature inclined to evil, so that the flesh lusteth al- 
ways contrary to the Spirit; and therefore, in every person 
born into this world, it deserveth God’s wrath and damnation. 
And this infection of nature doth remain, yea, in them that 
are regenerated; whereby the lust of the flesh, called in the 
Greek phronema sarkos, which some do expound the wisdom, 
some sensnality, some the affection, some the desire of the 
flesh, is not subject to the law of God. And although there 
is no condemnation for them that believe and are baptized, 
yet the apostle doth confess that concupiscence and lust hath 
of itself the nature of sin. 

X. Of Free Will.—The condition of man after the fall of 
Adam is such that he cannot turn and prepare himself, by his 
own natural strength and good works, to faith and calling 
‘upon God: wherefore we have no power to do good works 
pleasant and acceptable to God, without the grace of God by 
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Christ preventing us, that we may have a good will, and 
working with us when we have that good will. 

XL. Of the Justification of Man.—We are accounted right- 
eous before God only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ by faith, and not for our own works or desery- 
ings; wherefore that we are justified by faith only is a most 
wholesome doctrine, and very full of comfort, as more largely 
is expressed in the Homily of Justification. 

XI. Of Good Works.—Albeit that good works, which are 
the fruits of faith, and follow after justification, cannot put 
away our sins, and endure the severity of God’s judgment, 
yet are they pleasing and acceptable to God in Christ, and do 
spring out necessarily of a true and lively faith; insomuch 
that by them a lively faith may be as evidently known as a 
tree discerned by the fruit. 

XII. Of Works before Justification.— Works done before 
the grace of Christ, and the inspiration of his Spirit, are not 
pleasant to God, forasmuch as they spring not of faith in Je- 
sus Christ, neither do they make men meet to receive grace, 
or (as the school-authors say) deserve grace of congruity; yea, 
rather, for that they are uot done as God hath willed and 
commanded them to be done, we doubt not but they have the 
nature of sin. 

XIV. Of Works of Supererogation.—Voluntary works be- 
sides, over and above God’s commandments, which they call 
works of supererogation, cannot be taught without arrogancy 
and impiety; for by them men do declare that they do not 
only render unto God as much as they are bound to do, but 
that they do more for his sake than of bounden duty is re- 
quired; whereas Christ saith plainly, When ye have done all 
that are commanded to you, say, We are unprofitable servants. 

XV. Of Christ alone without Sin.—Christ, in the truth of 
our nature, was made like unto us in all things, sin only ex- 
cept, from which he was clearly void, both in his flesh and in 
his spirit. He came to be the Lamb without spot, who, by 
sacrifice of himself once made, should take away the sins of 
the world, and sin, as Saint John saith, was not in him. But 
all we the rest, although baptized and born again in Christ, 
yet offend in many things; and if we say we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. 

XVI. Of Sinafter Baptism,—Not every deadly sin willing- 
ly committed after baptism is sin against the Holy Ghost, and 
unpardonable. Wherefore the grant of repentance is not to 
be denied to such as fall into sin after baptism. After we 
have received the Holy Ghost, we may depart from grace 
given and fall into sin, and by the grace of God we may arise 
again and amend our lives. And therefore they are to be con- 
demned which say they can no more sin as long as they live 
here, or deny the place of forgiveness to such as truly repent. 

XVIL. Of Predestination and Election.—Predestination to 
life is the everlasting purpose of God, whereby (before the 
foundations of the world were laid) he hath constantly decreed 
by his counsel, secret to us, to deliver from curse and damna- 
tion those whom he hath chosen in Christ out of mankind, 
and to bring them by Christ to everlasting salvation, as ves- 
sels made to honor. Wherefore they which be endued with 
so excellent a benefit of God be called according to God’s pur- 
pose by his Spirit working in due season: they through grace 
obey the calling; they be justified freely; they be made sons 
of God by adoption ; they be made like the image of his only- 
begotten Son Jesus Christ; they walk religiously in good 
works, and at length, by God’s mercy, they attain to eyver- 
lasting felicity. 

As the godly consideration of predestination and our elec- 
tion in Christ is full of sweet, pleasant, and unspeakable com- 
fort to godly persons, and such as feel in themselves the work- 
ing of the Spirit of Christ, mortifying the works of the flesh 
and their earthly members, and drawing up their mind to 
high and heavenly things, as well because it doth greatly es- 
tablish and confirm their faith of eternal salvation to be en- 
joyed through Christ, as because it doth fervently kindle 
their love toward God, so, for curious and carnal persons, 
lacking the Spirit of Christ, to have continually before their 
eyes the sentence of God’s predestination, is a most dangerous 
downfall, whereby the deyil doth thrust them either into des- 
peration, or into wretchedness of most unclean living no less 
perilous than desperation. : : 

Furthermore, we must receive God’s promises in such wise 
as they be generally set forth to us in Holy Seripture, and, in 
our doings, that will of God is to be followed which we have 
expressly declared unto us in the Word of God. é 

XVII. Of obtaining eternal Salvation only by the Name 
of Christ.—They also are to be had accursed that presume to 
say, That every man shall be saved by the law or sect which 
he professeth, so that he be diligent to frame his life accord- 
ing to that law and the light of nature; for Iloly Scripture 
doth set out unto us only the name of Jesus Christ whereby 
men must be saved. 

XIX. Of the Church.—The visible Church of Christ is a 
congregation of faithful men, in the which the pure Word of 
God is preached, and the sacraments be duly administered 
according to Christ’s ordinance in all those things that of ne- 
cessity are requisite to the same. 

As the Church of Jerusalem, Alewandria, and Antioch 
have erred, so also the Church of Rome hath erred, not only 
in their living and manner of ceremonies, but also in matters 
of faith. 

XX. Of the Authority of the Church.—The chureh hath 
power to decree rites or ceremonies, and authority in contro- 
versies of faith; and yet it is not lawfcl for the church to or- 
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dain any thing that is contrary to God's Word written, nei- 
ther may it so expound one place of Seripture that it be re- 
pugnant to another, Wherefore, although the church be a wit- 
ness and a keeper of Holy Writ, yet, as it ought not to decree 


any thing against the same, so, besides the same, ought it not | é u 
| press with their teeth (as St. Augustine saith) the sacrament 


to enforce any thing to be believed for necessity of salvation. 

XXI. Of the Authority of General Councils. — General 
councils may not be gathered together without the command- 
ment and will of princes. And when they be gathered to- 
gether (forasmuch as they be an assembly of men, whereof all 
be not governed with the Spirit and Word of God) they may 
err, and sometimes have erred, even in things pertaining 
unto God.» Wherefore things ordained by them as necessar 
to salvation have neither strength nor authority, unless 
may be declared that they be taken out of Holy Scripture. 

XXIL. Of Purgatory. —'The Romish doctrine concerning 
purgatory, pardons, worshipping and adoration, as well of 
images as of reliques, and also invocation of saints, is a fond 
thing vainly invented, and grounded upon no warranty of 
Scripture, but rather repugnant to the Word of God. 

XXII. Of Ministering m the Congregation.—t\t is not law- 
ful for any person to take upon him the office of public preach- 
ing, or ministering the sacraments in the congregation, before 
he be lawfully called, and sent to execute the same. And 
those we ought to judge lawfully called and sent which be 
chosen and called to this work by men who have public au- 
thority given unto them in the congregation to call and send 
ministers into the Lord’s vineyard. 

XXIV. Of speaking in the Congregation in such a tongue 
as the people understandeth.—1lt is a thing plainly repugnant 
to the Word of God and the custom of the primitive church 
to have public prayer in the church, or to minister the sacra- 
ments, in a tongue not understanded of the people. 

XXV. Of the Sacraments.—Sacraments ordained of Christ 
be not only badges or tokens of Christian men’s profession, 
but rather they be certain sure witnesses, and effectual signs 
of grace and God’s good will toward us, by the which he doth 


work invisibly in us, and doth not only quicken, but also | 


strengthen and confirm our faith in him. 

There are two sacraments ordained of Christ our Lord in the 
Gospel, that is to say, Baptism and the Supper of the Lord. 

Those five commonly called sacraments, that is to say, Con- 
firmation, Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and Extreme Unction, 
are not to be counted for sacraments of ‘he Gospel, being such 
as have grewn partly of the corrupt following of the apostles, 
partly are states of life allowed in the Sciiptures, but yet have 
not like nature of sacraments with Laptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, for that they have not any visible sign or ceremony 
ordained of God. 

The sacraments were not ordained of Christ to be gazed 
upon, or to be carried about, but that we should duly ue 
them, And in such only as worthily receive the saiue tuey 
have a wholesome effect or operation; but they that receive 
them unworthily purchase to themselves damnation, as St. 
Paul saith. 

XXVI. Of the Unworthiness of the Ministers, which hin- 
ders not the effvet of the Sacrament.—Although in the visible 
church the evil be ever mingled with the good, and sometimes 
the evil have chicf authority in the ministration of the word 
and sacraments, yet forasmuch as they do not the same in 
their own name, but in Christ’s, and do minister by his com- 
mission and authority, we may use their ministry, both. in 
hearing the Word of God and in receiving the sacraments. 
Neither is the effect of Christ’s ordinance taken away by their 
wickedness, nor the grace of God’s gifts diminished from such 
as by faith and rightly do receive the sacraments ministered 
unto them; which be effectual, because of Christ's institution 
and promise, although they be ministered by evil men. 

Nevertheless, it appertaineth to the discipline of the church 
that inquiry be made of evil ministers, and that they be ac- 
cused by those that have knowledge of their offenses; and 
finally, being found guilty, by just judgment be deposed. 

XXVIL. Of Baplism.—Baptism is not only a sign of profes- 

sion, and mark of difference, whereby Christian men are dis- 
cerned from others that be not christened, but it is also a sign 
of regeneration or new birth, whereby, as by an instrument, 
they that receive baptism rightly are grafted into the chureh ; 
the promises of forgiveness of sin, and of our adoption to be 
the sons of God by the Holy Ghost, are visibly signed and 
sealed; faith is confirmed, and grace increased by virtue of 
prayer unto God. The baptism of young children is in any 
wise to be retained in the church, as most agreeable with the 
institution of Christ. 
_ XXVIT. Of the Lord's Supper.—The Supper of the Lord 
is not only a sign of the love that Christians ought to have 
among themselves one to another, but rather is a sacrament 
of our redemption by Christ’s death; insomuch that to such 
as rightly, worthily, and with faith receive the same, the 
bread which we break isa partaking of the body of Christ, 
and likewise the cup of blessing is a partaking of the blood 
of Christ. 

Transubstantiation (or the change of the substance of bread 
and wine) in the Supper of the Lord cannot be proved by 
Holy Writ, but is repugnant to the plain words of Seripture, 
overthroweth the nature of a sacrament, and hath given oc- 
casion to many superstitions. : 

The body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten in the Supper 
only «fter an heavenly and spiritual manner. And the mean 
whereby the body of Christ is received and eaten in the Sup- 
per is faith. 
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The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was not by Christ's ore 
dinance reserved, carried about, lifted up, or worshipped. 
XXIX. Of the Wicked whieh eat not the Lody of Christ in 
the use of the Lord’s Supper.—The wicked, and such as be 
void of a lively faith, although they do carnally and visibly 


of the body and blood of Christ, yet in no wise are they par- 
takers of Christ, but rather, to their condemnation, do eat and 
drink the sign and sacrament of so great a thing. ~ 

XXX. OF both kinds.—The cup of the Lord is not to be de 
nied to the lay people, for both the parts of the Lord's sacra 
ment, by Christ's ordinance and commandment, ought to be 
ministered to all Christian men alike. 

XXXI. Of the one Oblation of, Christ finished upon the 
Cross.—The offering of Christ once made is that perfect re- 
demption, propitiation, and satisfaction for all the sins of the 


| whole world, both original and actual; and there is none other 


satisfaction for sin but that alone. Wherefore the sacrifices 
of masses, in the which it was commonly said that the priest 
did offer Christ for the quick and the dead, to have remission 
of pain or guilt, were blasphemous fables and dangerous de- 
ceits, 

XXXII. Of the Marriage of Priests.—Bishops, priests, and 
deacons are not commanded by God’s law either to avow the 
estate of single life or to abstain from marriage; therefore it 
is lawful for them, as for all other Christian men, to marry at 
their own discretion, as they shall judge the same to serve 
better to godliness. 

XXXII. Of excommunicate Persons, how they are to be 
avoided.—That person which by open denunciation of the 
church is rightly cut off from the unity of the church and ex. 
communicated, ought to be taken of the whole multitude of 
the faithful as an heathen and publican until he be openly 
reconciled by penance, and received into the church by a 
judge that hath authority thereunto. 

XXXIV. Of the Traditions of the Church.—It is not neces- 
sary that traditions and ceremonies be in all places one and 
utterly like, for at all times they have been divers, and may 
be changed according to the diversities of countries, times, 
and men’s manners. so that nothing be ordained against God's 
Word. Whoscever through his private judgment, willingly 
and purposely, doth openly break the traditions and ceremo. 
nies of the church, which be not repugnant to the Word of 
(o1, and be ordained and approved by common authority, 
ought to be rebuked openly (that others may fear to do the 
like), as he that offendeth against the common order of the 
church, and hurteth the authority cf the magistrate, and 
woundeth the consciences of the weak brethren. 

Every particular or national church hath authority to or- 
dain, change, and abolish ceremonies or rites of the church 
ordained only by man's authority, so that all things be done 
to edifying. 

XXXYV. OF the Homilies.—The second Book of Homilies, 
the seyeral titles whereof we have joined under this article, 
doth contain a godly and wholesome doctrine, and necessary 
for these times, as doth the former Book of Homilies, which 
were set forth in the time of Edward the Sixth; and therefore 
we judge them to be read in churches by the ministers, dili- 
gently and distinctly, that they may be understanded of the 
people. 

Of the names of the Homilies—1. Of the right Use of the 
Chureh; 2. Against peril of Idolatry; 3. Of repairing and 
keeping clean of Churches; 4. Of good Works: first, of Fast- 
ing; & Against Gluttony and Drunkenness; 6. Against Ex- 
cess of Apparel; 7. Of Prayer; 8. Of the Place and Time of 
Prayer; 9. That Common Prayers and Sacraments ought to 
be ministered in a known tongue; 10. Of the reverend estima- 
tion of God’s Word; 11. Of Alms-doing; 12. Of the Nativity 
of Christ ; 13. Of the Passion of Christ; 14. Of the Resurree- 
tion of Christ; 15. Of the worthy receiving of the Sacrament 
of the Body and Blood of Christ ; 16. Of the Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost; 17. For the Rogation days; 18, Of the state of Matri- 
mony; 19. Of Repentance; 20. Against Idleness; 21. Against 
Rebellion. ¥ 

XXXVI. Of Consecration of Bishops and Ministers.—The 
Book of Consecration of Archbishops and Bishops, and Order- 
ing of Priests and Deacons, lately set forth in the time of Ed- 
ward the Sixth, and confirmed at the same time by authority 
of Parliament, doth contain all things necessary to such con- 
secration and ordering; neither hath it anything that of it- 
self is superstitious and ungodly. And therefore whosoever 
are consecrated or ordered according to the rites of that book, 
since the second year of the forenamed King Edward unto 
this time, or hereafter shall be consecrated or ordered aeccord- 
ing to the same rites, we decree all such to be rightly, orderly, 
and lawfully consecrated and ordered. 

XXXVIT. Of the Civil Magistrates.—The queen’s majesty 
hath the chief power in this realm of England, and other her 
dominions, unto whom the chief government of all estates of 
this realm, whether they be ecclesiastical or civil, in all cases 
doth appertain, and is not, nor ought to be, subject to any for- 
eign jurisdiction. 

Where we attribute to the queen’s majesty the chief govern- 
ment, by which titles we understand the minds of some slan: 
derous folks to be offended, we give not to our princes the 
ministering either of God’s Word or of the sacraments, the 
which thing the injunctions also lately set forth by Elizabeth 


our queen do most plainly testify, but that only prerogative. 


which ve see to have been given always to all godly princes 


in Holy Scriptures by God himself; that is, that they should. 
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rule all states and degrees committed to their charge by God, 
whether they be ecclesiastical or temporal, and restrain with 
the civil sword the stubborn and evil-doers. 
~ The Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this realm of 
England. 

The laws of the realm may punish Christian men with death 
for heinous and grievous offences. 
» It is lawful for Christian men, at the commandment of the 
magistrate, to wear weapons and serve in the wars, 7 

XXXVIII. Of Christian men’s Goods, which are not com- 
mon.—The riches and goods of Christians are not common, as 
touching the right, title, and possession of the same, as certain 
Anabaptists do falsely boast. Notwithstanding, every man 
ought, of such things as he possesseth, liberally to give alms 
to the poor, according to his ability. 

XXXIX. Of a Christian man's Oath.—As we confess that 
vain and rash swearing is forbidden Christian men by our 


Lord Jesus Christ and James the apostle, so we judge that | 


Christian religion doth not prohibit, but that a man may swear 
when the magistrate requireth, in a cause of faith and chari- 
ty, so it be done according to the prophet’s teaching, in jus- 
tice, judgment, and truth. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States adopted in convention, September 12, 1801, the 
Thirty-nine Articles, except the 21st, with certain mod- 
ifications, which are stated as follows by the American 
editor of Hook’s Church Dictionary : 

“Tn the eighth article we have left out the words 
‘three creeds’ and ‘Athanasius creed,’ having reject- 
ed that creed as an exponent of our faith. The 21st 
article, ‘Of the authority of general councils,’ is left 
out altogether; and, though the No. xxi and title 
is retained, an asterisk refers us to a foot-note which 
says, ‘the 21st of the former articles is omitted be- 
cause it is partly of a local and civil nature, and is 
provided for as to the remaining part of it in other ar- 
ticles.’ After the 35th article, ‘Of homilies,’ our re- 
viewers have inserted the following explanation in 
bracket. ‘This article is received in this church so | 
far as it declares the books of homilies to be an expli- 
cation of Christian doctrine, and instructive on piety 
and morals. Butall references to the constitution and 
laws of England are considered as inapplicable to the 
circumstances of this church, which also suspend the 
order for the reading of said homilies in churches, un- 
til a revision of them may be conveniently made, for 
the clearing of them, as well from obsolete words and 
phrases as from the local references.’ The 36th arti- 
cle, ‘Of the consecration of bishops and ministers,’ is 
altered to suit the peculiarities of the American Church. 
The 37th article ‘Of the power of the civil magis- 
trates,’ is a new one entirely superseding that of the 
Church of England, which sets forth the queen’s su- 
premacy in church and state, the annulling of papal 

. jurisdiction in England, the power of the laws of the 
realm to punish with death, and the lawfulness of 
wearing weapons and serving in wars at the com- 
mandment of the magistrates. The American article 
is a biblical statement of a great and fundamental 
principle, applicable to all men, and under all circum- | 
stances. The American articles were ordered to be set | 
forth by the General Convention assembled in Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, in September, 1801.” 

As to the sources of the English articles, besides what 
has been said above, it may not be amiss to add that | 
the Ist, 2d, 20th, and 31st agree not only in their doc- | 
trine, but in most of their wording, with the Confes- 
sion of Augsburg. The 9th and 16th are clearly due 
to the same source. Some of them, as the 19th, 20th, 
25th, and 34th, resemble, both in doctrine and language, 
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certain articles drawn up by a commission appoint- | 
ed by Henry VIII, and annotated by the king’s own 
hand. The 11th article, on justification, is ascribed to | 
Cranmer, but the latter part of it only existed in the 
articles of 1552. The 17th, on predestination, has 
afforded matter of great dispute as to the question 
whether it is meant to affirm the Calvinistic doctrine 
orno. On this point, see Laurence, Bampton Lectures ; 
Browne On 39 Articles, p. 420 sq., and our articles | 
ARMINIANISM, CALVINISM, with further references | 
there. The Thirty-nine Articles have been described | 
as ‘‘containing a whole body of divinity.” 


| less of those arts by which it is embellished. 
/in consequence, must haye presented to Joseph and 


This can | the skill whence they emanate. 
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hardly be maintained. They contain, however, what 
the Church of England holds to be a fair scriptural ac- 
count of the leading doctrines of Christianity, together 
with a condemnation of what she considers to be the 
principal errors of the Church of Rome and of certain 
Protestant sects. As far as they go (and there are 
many things unnoticed by them), they are a legal def- 
inition of the doctrines of the Church of England and 
Treland, though the members of that communion look 
to the Prayer-book as well as to the articles for the 
genuine expression of her faith. The articles are far 
more thoroughly Protestant than the Prayer-book, ta- 
ken as a whole. Although the articles expressly as- 
sert that the Church of Rome has erred, attempts have 
repeatedly been made by the High-Church party of the 
Church of Englafid to show that there is no irreconcil- 
able difference between the Thirty-nine Articles and the 
decrees of the Council of Trent, and that a construc- 
tion can be put upon them fully harmonizing them. 
To show this was, in particular, the object of Dr. New- 
man’s celebrated tract (Tracts for the Times, No. 90, 
Oxf. 1839), and more recently of Dr. Pusey’s Hirenicon 
(Lond. 1865; N. Y.1866). See also Christ. Remembr. 
Jan. 1866, art. vi. The articles were adopted by the 
Convocation of the Irish Church in 1635, and by the 
Scotch Episcopal Church at the close of the 18th centu- 
ry. Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, contains the 
only copies of the articles in manuscript or print that 
are ofany authority. Among them are the Latin manu- 
script of the articles of 1562 and the English manuscript 
of the articles of 1571, each with the signatures of the 
archbishops and bishops who subscribed them. See 
Lamb, Account of the Thirty-nine Articles (Camb. 2d ed. 
1835). One of the best accounts of the origin of the 
Thirty-nine Articles is given by Hardwick, istory of 
the Articles of Religion (Lond. 1855, 8vo). For exposi- 
tions of them, see Burnet On the Thirty-nine Articles 
(N.Y. 1845, 8vo); Welchman, XXX/X Articles (Lond. 
1834, 8vo, 13th ed.) ; Sworde, The first Seventeen Arti- 
cles (Lond. 1847, 8vo); Wilson, XYX/X Articles Mus- 
trated (Oxf. 1840, 8vo); Dimock, XX XIX Articles Ka- 
plained (Lond. 1845, 2 vols. 8vo); Browne, Erposition 
of Thirty-nine Articles (Lond. 1851, 8vo; N. Y. ed. by 
Williams, 1865, 8vo); Cardwell, Synodalia ; Palmer 
On the Church, ii, 242 sq.; Lee, The Articles paraphras- 
tically explained by Sancta Clara (Dr. Davenport) (from 
the edition of 1646; London, 1863, post 8vo). 


Artificer (some form of the verb W2%, charash’, 
to engrave, as elsewhere), a person engaged in any 
kind of trade or manual occupation [see CARPENTER, 
Mason, etc.], Gen. iv, 22; Isa. iii, 3. See Hanpr- 
crarr. In the early periods to which the scriptural 
history refers, we do not meet with those artificial feel- 
ings and unreasonable prejudices against hand-labor 
which prevail and are so banefully influential in mod- 
ern society. See Labor. Accordingly, even the cre- 
ation of the world is spoken of as the work of God’s 
hands, and the firmament is said to show his handi- 
work (Psa. viii, 3; xix, 1; Gen. ii, 2; Job xxxiv, 19). 
The primitive history, too, which the Bible presents is 
the history of hand-laborers. Adam dressed the gar- 
den in which God had placed him (Gen. ii, 15), Abel 
was a keeper of sheep, Cain a tiller of the ground 
(Gen. iv, 3), Tubal-Cain a smith (Gen. iv, 22). See 
Arr. The shepherd-life which the patriarchs previ- 
ously led in their own pasture-grounds was not favora- 
ble to the cultivation of the practical arts of life, much 
E -ypt, 


his father not only a land of wonders, but a source of 
rich and attractive knowledge. Another source of 
knowledge to the Hebrews of handicrafts were the 
maritime and commercial Pheenicians. Commerce 
and navigation imply great skill in art and science ; 
and the pursuits to which they lead largely increase 
See Commerce. It 
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is not, therefore, surprising that the origin of so many 
arts has been referred to the north-eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean Sea; nor is there any difficulty in un- 
derstanding how arts and letters should be propagated 
from the coast to the interior, conferring high advan- 
tages on the inhabitants of Syria in general, as well 
before as after the settlement of the Hebrew tribes in 
the land of promise. At first the division of labor was 
only very partial. The master of the family himself 
exercised such arts as were found of absolute necessi- 
ty. Among these may be reckoned not only those 
which pasturage and tillage required, but most of those 
which were of that rough and severe nature which de- 
mand strength as well as skill; such, for instance, as 
the preparation of wood-work for the dwelling, the 
slaying of animals for food, which every householder 
understood, together with the art of extracting the 
blood from the entire carcass. The lighter labors of 
the hand fell to the share of the housewife; such as 
baking bread—for it was only in large towns that 
baking was carried on as a trade (2 Sam. xiii, 8)—such 
also as cooking in general, supplying the house with 
- water—no very easy office, as the fountains often lay 
at a considerable distance from the dwelling; more- 
over, weaving, making of clothes for males as well as 
females, working in wool, flax, hemp, cotton, tapes- 
try, richly-colored hangings, and that not only for do- 
mestic use, but for ‘‘merchandise,’’ were carried on 
within the precincts of the house by the mistress and 
her maidens (Exod. xxxy, 25; 1 Sam. ii, 19; 2 Kings 
xxiii, 7; Prov. xxxi). See WEAVING. 

The skill of the Hebrews during their wanderings 
in the desert does not appear to have been inconsider- 
able; but the pursuits of war and the entire absorp- 
tion of the energies of the nation in the one great work 
of gaining the land which had been given to them, 
may have led to their falling off in the arts of peace ; 
and from a passage in 1 Sam. (xiii, 20) it would appear 
that not long after they had taken possession of the 
country they were in a low condition-as to the instru- 
ments of handicraft. A comparatively settled state 
of society, however, soon Jed to the revival of skill by 
the encouragement of industry. A more minute di- 
vision of labor ensued. Trades, strictly so called, 
arose, carried on by persons exclusively devoted to 
one pursuit. Thus, in Judg. xvii, 4, and Jer. x, 14, 
“the founder” is mentioned—a trade which implies a 
practical knowledge of metallurgy; the smelting and 
working of metals were well known to the Hebrews 
(Job xxxvii, 18); brass was in use before iron; arms 
* and instruments of husbandry were made ofiron,. In 
Exodus (xxxv, 30-35) a passage occurs which may 
serve to specify many arts that were practised among 
the Israelites, though it seems also to intimate that at 
the time to which it refers artificers of the description 
referred to were not numerous: ‘‘ See, the Lord hath 
called by name Bezaleel, and hath filled him with the 
spirit of God, in knowledge and all manner of work- 
manship, and to devise curious works, to work in gold, 
and in silver, and in brass, and in the cutting of stones, 
to set them, and in carving of wood, to make any man- 
ner of cunning work; and he hath put in his heart 
that he may teach; both he and Aholiab: them hath 
he filled with wisdom of heart to work all manner of 


work of the engraver, and of the cunning workman, and | 


of the embroiderer in blue and in purple, in scarlet and 
in fine linen, and of the weaver.” From the ensuing 
chapter (ver. 24) it appears that gilding was known 
before the settlement in Canaan. The ark (Exod. 
XXXvii, 2) was overlaid with pure gold within and 
without. The cherubim were wrought (‘ beaten,” 
Exod. xxxvii, 7) in gold. The candlestick was of 
beaten gold (verses 17, 22). Wire-drawing was prob- 
ably understood (Exod. xxxviii, 4; xxxix, 3). Cov- 
ering with brass (Exod. xxxviii, 2) and with silver 
(Prov. xxvi, 23) was practised. Architecture and the 
kindred arts do not appear to have made much progress 
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till the days of Solomon, who employed an incredible’ 
number of persons to procure timber (1 Kings v, 13 sq.); 
but the men of skill for building his temple he obtain- 
ed from Hiram, King of Tyre (1 Kings v sq. ; 1 Chron. 
xiv, 1; 2 Chron. ii, 7). Without pursuing the sub- 
ject into all its details (see Scholz, Handb. der Bib. 
Archéol. p. 390 sq.; De Wette, Lehrb. der Archdol. p. 
115 sq.), we remark that the intercourse which the 
Babylonish captivity gave the Jews seems to have 
greatly improved their knowledge and skill in both 
the practical and the fine arts, and to have led them to 
hold them in very high estimation. The arts were 
even carried on by persons of learning, who took a title 
of honor from their trade (Rosenmiller, Morgenl. vi, 
42). It was held a sign of a bad education if a father 
did not teach his son some handicraft: ‘‘ Whoever does 
not teach his son a trade, teaches him robbing”’ (Light- 
foot, p. 616; Mishna, Pirke Aboth, ii, 2; Wagenseil’s 
Sota, p. 597; Otho, Lew. Rabb. p. 491). 

In the Apocrypha and New Testament there are 
mentioned tanners (Acts ix, 43), tent-makers (Acts 
xviii, 3); in Josephus (War, v, 4, 1), cheese-makers ; 
domestics (koupeic, Ant. xvi, 11, 5); in the Talmud, 
with others, we find tailors, shoe-makers, blood-letters, 
glaziers, goldsmiths, plasterers. Certain handicrafts- 
men could never rise to the rank of high-priest (Mishna, 
Kiddush, 1xxxii, 1), such as weavers, barbers, fullers, 
perfumers, cuppers, tanners; which pursuits, especial- 
ly the last, were held in disesteem (Mishna, Megillah, 
iii, 2; Otho, Lex. Rabb. p. 155; Wetstein, N. T. ii, 
516). In large cities particular localities were set 
apart for particular trades, as is the case in the East 
to the present day. Thus in Jeremiah (xxxvii, 21) 
we read of ‘‘the bakers’ street.’’ So in the Talmud 
(Mishna, v, 169, 225) mention is made of a flesh-mar- 
ket; in Josepbus (War, v, 4, 1), of a cheese-market ; 
and in the New Testament (John vy, 2) we read of a 
sheep-market, or at least a sheep-gate, which, like sev- 
eral other gates [see JERUSALEM], appears to have 
been named from some special bazaar (q. Vv.) adjoining. 
(See Iken, Antig. Hebr. iii-ix, p. 578 sq. ; Bellermann, 
Handb. i, 22 sq.)—Kitto, ii, 808. See MecHanic. 

Artillery (n>, keli’, apparatus, elsewhere ren- 
dered ‘‘ vessel,” ‘‘instrument,’’ etc.) occurs in 1 Sam. 
xx, 40, where it signifies collectively any missile 
weapons, as arrows and lances. See Armor. In 
1 Mace. vi, 51, the term so rendered is BeXéarace, 
i. e. balista, or “catapult,’? a machine for hurling 
darts or stones. See ENGINE. 

Artomachy (q. d. doropayia, dispute respecting 
bread, from doro¢ and dyn), a controversy respecting 
the bread of the Eucharist, originated in 1053 by Mi- 
chael Cerularius. This dispute existed between the 
Greek and Latin churches; the former contending 
that the bread used should be /eavened, the latter urging 
the necessity of being wnleavencd bread. Protestant 
writers have taken part with the Greek Church in this 
controversy. Early Christian writers make no men- 
tion of the use of unleavened bread; the same kind of 
bread was eaten in the agapx that was consecrated for 
the Eucharist, viz., common bread. Leavened bread 
appears to have been in use when Epiphanius and Am- 
brose wrote. Unleavened bread was generally discon- 
tinued at the Reformation; but the Lutherans retain 
it; Farrar, Mecl. Dict.s.y. See AZYMITES. 


Artotyrite (q. d. aprorupirai, from Gero, bread, 
and rupdc, cheese), a branch of the Montanists, who 
first appeared in the second century. They used bread 
and cheese in the Eucharist ; or, perhaps, bread baked 
with cheese. The reason assigned was, according to 
Augustine (Her. cap. xxviii), that the first men offered 
to God not only the fruits of the earth, but of their 
flocks also. The Artotyritz admitted women to the 
priesthood, and even consecrated them bishops.—Bing- 
ham, Orig. Eccl. xy, 2, 8; Epiphanius, Her. xlix ;. 
Farrar, Eccl. Dict. s. v. 


ARTS 


Arts, one of the faculties in which degrees are con- 
ferred in the universities. The circle of the arts was 
formerly divided into the Tritwm, viz. grammar, rhet- 
orice; and logic; and the Quadrivium, viz. arithmetic, 
geometry, music, and astronomy. It now includes all 
branches not technical or professional.—Hook, Church 
Dict.s.v. See Decrers; UNIVERSITIES. 


Ar’uboth (Heb. Arubboth’, MID, a lattice ; Sept. 
’ApaoS), a city or district, probably in the tribe of 
Judah (or Simeon), being the third of Solomon’s pur- 
veyorships, under the charge of Hesed or Ben-Hesed, 
and including Socoh and Hepher within its limits (1 
Kings iv, 10). . Schwarz (Palest. p. 237) fancies it is 
represented by the modern village and wady Rabith 
in the limits of Zebulon ; but the associated names in- 
dicate the region Jebel Khalil, S.W. of Hebron. 

Aruch (Heb. Aruk’, TAZ, arranged, sc. in alpha- 
betical order), the title of a Talmudical lexicon, com- 
piled by R. Nathan ben-Jechiel, who was rector of the 
synagogue at Rome A.D. 1106, according to the Chron- 
icon “ Zemach David,’? and who is usually styled by 
the Jewish writers Ww B35, Auctor Aruch (Buxtorf, 
Lex Talm. col. 1665). It was first published by Sou- 
cini (Pesaro, 1517, fcl.), and edited by Archinotti (Ven- 
ice, 1531, 1533, fol.), Eckendorf (Basle, 1599, fol.), Mu- 
safia (Amst. 1655, fol.), and with Germ. notes by Lan- 
dau (Prague, 1819-24, 5 vols. 8vo). See First, Bid. 
Jud. iii, 20 sq.; Berlin, Additamenta zum Aruch (Vien. 
1830-59, 2 vols. 8vo). 

Aru’mah (Heb. Arumah’, W25798, prob. for Ru- 
mah, with & prosthetic; Sept. Aon), a city appar- 
ently near Shechem, in which Abimelech the son of 
Gideon resided (Judg. ix, 41). It has been conjectured 
that the word in ver. 31, 729A, rendered “‘privily,” 
and in the margin “at Tormah,” may signify ‘at Aru- 
mah” by changing the M to an &. It seems fo be con- 

- founded with Rumah (2 Kings xxiii, 36) by Euseb. and 
Jerome, who state (Onomust. s. v. Ruma) that it (Apis, 
Arima) was then called Remphis or Arimathea! The 
suggestion of Van de Velde (Memoir, p. 288) appears to 
be correct that it is represented by the modern ruin £J- 
Ormah, on the brow of a mountain S.E. of Shechem. 


Arundel, Tuomas, archbishop of Canterbury, was 
second son of Robert Fitz-Alan, carl of Arundel and 
Warren, and was born at Arundel Castle in 1353. His 
powerful family connections gave him early promotion : 
at 20 he was archdeacon of Taunton, and in 1374 the 

_pope nominated him to the vacant see of Ely, the king 
and the monks of Ely having, at the same time, re- 
spectively nominated two others; but Arundel was 
consecrated without dispute. In 1383 he was removed 
to the see of York, and was the first archbishop of that 

.see who was translated to Canterbury, which was the 
case in 1396. Very shortly after Arundel was forced 
into banishment by Richard II, as an accomplice of 
his brother, the earl of Arundel (executed as a parti- 
san of the duke of Gloucester), and Roger Walden was 
put into the chair of Canterbury, and acted as arch- 
bishop for about two years. (Johnson, Keel. Canons, 
ii, A.D. 1398.) The archbishop, in the mean time, 
went to Rome, and afterward to Cologne. He figured 
largely in the political intrigues by which Richard 
was deposed, and on the accession of Henry IV, 1399, 
he was restored to his see. He was a great persecutor 
of the Wickliffites, and in 1408 he published, in convo- 
cation at Oxford, ‘‘ Ten Constitutions against the Lol- 
lards.”? He established in that year an inquisition for 
heresy at Oxford, and put in force the statute de here- 
tico comburendo (2 Hen. IV, ch. xv), and prohibited the 
circtlation of the English Scriptures. He built the 
tower called the ‘‘ Arundel Tower,’’ and gave to the 
cathedral of Canterbury a chime of bells, known as 
“ Arundel’s ring,’’ and was a great benefactor in many 
ways to the cathedral establishments. He died Feb- 
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ruary 20th, 1413.—Collier, Eccl. Hist. of England, iii, 
213-301. 


Ayr’vad (Heb. Arvad’, SHAN, wandering ; Sept. 
‘Apaduot, but properly “Apadoc, 1 Mace. xv, 23, or, as 
it might be spelt, ARuD, ‘T4948, whence the present 
name /uad), a small island and city on the coast of 
Syria, called by the Greeks Aradus (q. v.), by which 
name it is mentioned in the above passage of the Apoc- 
rypha. It is a rocky islet, opposite the mouth of the 
river Eleutherus (Mel. ii, 7), 50 miles to the north 
of Tripoli (tin. Anton.), about one mile in circumfer- 
ence (Curt. iv, 1, 6), and two miles (Pliny, y, 17) from 
the shore (Rosenmiiller, andb. der Bibl. Alt. II, i, 7; 
Mannert, VI, i, 398; Pococke, Hust, ii, 292 sq. ; Hames- 
veld, iii, 44. sq.). Strabo (xvi, p. 753) describes it as a 
rock rising in the midst of the waves; and modern 
travellers state that it is steep on every side. (See 


Volney, ii, 131; Niebuhr, Reisen, iii, 92; Buckingham, - 


ii, 485; Chesney, Kuphrat. Exped. i, 451; Shaw, p. 
232.) Strabo also describes the houses as exceedingly 
lofty, and they were doubtless so built on account of 
the scantiness of the site; hence, for its size, it was ex- 
ceedingly populous (Pomp. Mela, ii, 7, 6). Those of 
the Arvadites whom the island could not accommodate 
found room in the town and district of Antaradus (q. 
v.), on the opposite coast, which also belonged to them 
(Targ. Hieros. in Gen, x, 18). Arvadis usually regard- 
ed as the same with Arpad (q. v.) or Arphad (but see 
Michaelis, Oriental. Bibl. viii, 45). It is mentioned in 
Ezek. xxvii, 8, 11, as furnishing mariners and soldiers 
for Tyre, which was situated on the shore opposite. 
In agreement with this is the mention of ‘the Arvad- 
ite’ (q. v.) in Gen. x, 18, and 1 Chron. i, 16, as a son 
of Canaan, with Zidon, Hamath, and other northern 
localities. It was founded, according to Strabo (xvi, 
2, § 18), by fugitives from Sidon (comp. Josephus, Ant. 


i, 6, 2); hence probably the etymology of the name as - 


above. ‘Tarsus was settled by a colony from it (Dion 
Chrys. Orat. Tarsen. ii, 20, ed. Reiske). Although 
originally independent (Arrian, A/ew, ii, 90), and, in- 
deed, the metropolis of the strip of land adjoining it, it 
eventually fell under the power of Persia, but assisted 
the Macedonians in the siege of Tyre (Arrian, Anab. i, 
13, 20). It thence passed into the hands of the Ptole- 
mies (B.C. 320); but, regaining its liberty under Se- 
leucus Callinicus (B.C. 242), it attained such impor- 
tance as to form an alliance with Antiochus the Great 
(Eckhel, Doctr. num. i, 393). Antiochus Epiphanes, 


Coin of Aradus. 


however, took forcible mastery over it (Jerome iz Dan. 
xi), and after becoming involved in the broils of his 
successors, it finally came under the power of Tigranes, 
and with his fall became subject to Rome, into whose 
triumviral wars its history enters (Appian, Bel/. Civ. 
iv, 69; v,1). Under the Emperor Constans, Muawi- 
yeh, the lieutenant of the Caliph Omar, destroyed the 
city and expelled its inhabitants (Cedren. Hist. p. 355; 
Theophan. p. 227). It was not rebuilt in medieval 
times (Mignot, MWém. de l’ Acad. des Inscript. xxxiv, 
229). The curious submarine springs from which th» 
ancient city was supplied with water (Strabo, ed. Gros- 
kund, p. 754 n.) have been partially discovered (Wal- 

i, iii The site is now covered, ex- 
cept a small space on the east side, with heavy castles, 
within which resides a maritime population of about 
2000 souls. On the very margin of the sea there are the 
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remains of double Pheenician walls, of huge bevelled 
stones, which mark it as being anciently a very strong 
place (Bibliotheca Sacra, 1848, p. 251). The nautical 
pursuits of the inhabitants, attested also by Strabo (ut 
sup.), remain in full force (see Allen’s Dead Sea, ii, 
183, at the end of which vol. may be found a plan of 
the island, from the Admiralty Charts, 2050, “Island 
of Ruad’’). See Cunrrrorm INscriPrions. 
Ar’vadite (Heb. Arvadi’, “TI98, Sept. ’Apadwc, 

Gen. x, 18; 1 Chron. i, 16), an inhabitant of the isl- 
and Aradus or ARVAD (q. v.) (so Josephus explains 
“Apovdaior, Ant. i, 6, 2), and doubtless also of the neigh- 
boring coast. The Arvadites were descended from one 
of the sons of Canaan (Gen, x, 18). Strabo (xvi, 731) 
describes the Arvadites as a colony from Sidon. They 
were noted mariners (Ezek. xxvii, 8, 11; Strabo, xvi, 
754), and formed a, distinct state, with a king of their 
own (Arrian, Exped. Alex, ii, 90); yet they appear to 
have beeh in some dependence upon Tyre, for the 
prophet represents them as furnishing their contingent 
of mariners to that city (Ezek. xxvii, 8, 11), The Ar- 
vadites took their full share in Pheenician maritime traf- 
fic, particularly after Tyre and Sidon had fallen under 
the dominion of the Greco-Syrian kings. They early 
entered into alliance with the Romans, and Aradus is 
mentioned among the states to which the consul Lucius 
formally made known the league which had been con- 
tracted with Simon Maccabeeus 1 Macc. xv, 23). 


Aryeh. See Lron. 


Ar’za (Heb. Artsa’, NSN, an Aramean form, the 

_ earth; Sept. ’Qooa v. x. ’Aood), a steward over the 

house of Elah, king of Israel, in whose house at Tir- 

zah, Zimri, the captain of the half of the chariots, con- 

spired against Elah, and killed him during a drinking 
debauch (1 Kings xvi, 9), B.C. 926. 

Arzan, an Armenian writer (died A.D. 459), who 
translated into the language of his country the works 
of Athanasius.—Hoefer, Biog. Gén. ili, 409. 

A’sa (Heb. Asa’, NDY, healing, or physician), the 
name of two men. 

1. (Sept. ’Aod, Josephus, “Acavoc.) The son of Abi- 
jah, grandson of Rehoboam, and third king of the sep- 
arate kingdom of Judah (1 Kings xv; 2 Chron. xiv— 
xvi; Matt. i, 7,8). He began to reign two years be- 
fore the death of Jeroboam, in Israel, and he reigned 
forty-one years (B.C. 953-912). As Asa was very 
young at his accession, the affairs of the government 
were administered by his mother, or, according to some 
(comp. 1 Kings xv, 1, 10), his grandmother Maachah, 
who is understood to have been a granddaughter of 
Absalom. See Maacuaun, But the young king, on 
assuming the reins of government, was conspicuous 
for his earnestness in supporting the worship of God, 
and rooting out idolatry with its attendant immorali- 
ties, and for the vigor and wisdom with which he pro- 
vided for the prosperity of his kingdom. In his zeal 
ngainst heathenism he did not spare his grandmother 
Maachah, who occupied the special dignity of ‘‘ King’s 
Mother,’’ to which great importance was attached in 
the Jewish court, as afterward in Persia, and to which 
parallels have been found in modern Eastern countries, 
as in the position of the Sultana Valide in eer (see 
1 Kings ii, 19; 2 Kings xxiv, 12; Jer. Xxix, 2 2; also 
Calmet, Fragm. xvi; and Bruce’s Travels, ii, 537, and 
iv, 244). She had set up some impure worship ina 
grove (the word translated ‘‘¢dol,’’ 1 Kings xy, 18, is 
rxbp 2, a fright or horrible image, while in ihe Vulg. 
we read ne esset [Maach+] princeps in sacris Priup') ; 
but Asa burnt the symbol of her religion, and threw 
its ashes into the brook Kidron, as Moses had done to 
the golden calf (Exod, xxxii, '20), and then deposed 
Maachah from her dignity. He also placed in the 
Temple certain gifts which his father had dedicated, 
probably in the earlier and better period of his reign 
[see AsryAn], and which the heathen priests must 
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have used for their own worship, and renewed the great 
altar which they apparently had desecrated (2 Chron. 
xy, 8) during his minority and under the preceding 
reigns, and only the altars in the ‘‘high-places”” were 


| suffered to remain (1 Kings xv, 11-13; 2 Chron. xiv, 


2-5). He neglected no human means of putting his 
kingdom in the best possible military condition, for 
which ample opportunity was afforded by the peace 
which he enjoyed for ten years (B.C, 938-928) in the 
middle of his reign. His resources were so well or- 
ganized, and the population-had so increased, that he 
fortified cities on his frontiers, and raised an army 
amounting, according to 2 Chron. xiv, 8, to 580,000 
men; but the uncertainty attaching to the numbers in 
our present text of Chronicles has been pointed out by 
Kennicott and by Davidson (/ntroduction to the O. T. 
p. 686), who consider that the copyists were led into 
error by the different modes of marking them, and by 
confounding the different letters which denoted them, 
bearing as they do a great resemblance to each other. 
See Numper. Thus Asa’s reign marks the return of 
Judah to a consciousness of the high destiny to which 
God had called her, and to the belief that the Divine 
power was truly at work within her. The good effects 
of this were visible in the 13th year of his reign, when, 
relying upon the Divine aid, Asa attacked and defeat- 
ed the numerous host of the Cushite king Zerah (q. v.), 
who had penetrated through Arabia Petrza into the 
vale of Zephathah with an immense host, reckoned at 
a million of men (which Josephus reduces, however, to 
90,000 infantry and 100,000 cavalry, Ant. viii, 12, 1) 
and 300 charicts (2 Chron. xiv, 9-15). As the tri- 
umphant Judahites were returning, laden with spoil, 
to Jerusalem, they were met by the prophet Azariah, 
who declared this splendid victory to be a consequence 
of Asa’s confidence in Jehovah, and exhorted him to 
perseverance. Thus encouraged, the king exerted 
himself during the ten ensuing years of tranquillity to 
extirpate the remains of idolatry, and caused the peo- 
ple to renew their covenant with Jehovah (2 Chron. 
xv, 1-15). It was this clear knowledge of his depend- 
ent political position, as the vicegerent of Jehovah, 
which won for Asa the highest praise that could be 
given to a Jewish king—that he walked in the steps 
of his ancestor David (1 Kings xy, 11). Nevertheless, 
toward the latter end of his reign (the numbers in 2 
Chron. xv, 19, and xvi, 1, should be 25th and 26th) 
the king failed to maintain the character he had thus 
acquired. When Baasha, king of Israel, had renew- 
ed the war between the two kingdoms, and had taken 
Ramah, which he was proceeding to fortify as a fron- 
tier barrier, Asa, the conqueror of Zerah, was so far 
wanting to his kingdom and his God as to employ the 
wealth of the Temple and of the royal treasury to in- 
duce the King of Syria (Damascus) to make a diversion 
in his favor by invading the dominions of Baasha (see 
Kitto’s Daily Bible Illust. in loc.). By this means he 
recovered Ramah, indeed; but his treasures were 


| squandered, and he incurred the rebuke of the prophet 


Hanani, whom he cast into prison, being, as it seems, 
both alarmed and enraged at the effect his address was 
calculated to produce upon the people. Other persons 
(who had probably manifested their disapprobation) 
also suffered from his anger (1 Kings xv, 16-22; 2 
Chron. xvi, 1-10). The prophet threatened Asa with 


‘war, which appears to haye been fulfilled by the con- 


tinuance for some time of that with Baasha, as we in- 
fer from an allusion, in 2 Chron. xvii, 2, to the cities 
of Ephraim which he took, and which can hardly re- 
fer to any events prior to the destruction of Ramah. 
In the last three years of his life Asa was afflicted with 
a grievous ‘disease in his feet,’’ probably the gout 
[see DisrAsr]; and it is mentioned to his reproach 
that he placed too much confidence in his physicians: 
(q. v.), i.e. he acted in an arrogant and independent 
spirit, and without seeking God’s blessing on their 
remedies. At his death, however, it appeared that 


ASADIAS 


his popularity had not been substantially impaired, for 
he was honored with a funeral of unusual cost and 
magnificence (2 Chron. xvi, 11-14; with which 1 
Kings xv, 24, does not conflict). He was succeeded 
by his son Jehoshaphat. See JupbAu, KinGpom or. 
2. (Sept. ‘Oooa.) A Levite, son of Elkanah and fa- 
ther of Berechiah, which last was one of those who re- 
sided in the villages of the Netophathites on the return 
from Babylon (1 Chron. ix, 16). B.C. ante 536. 


Asadi’as CAcadiac, i. e. Hasadiah), the son of 
Chelcias and father of Sedecias, in the ancestry of Ba- 
ruch (q. v.), according to the apocryphal book that 
bears his name (Bar. i, 1). Comp. 1 Chr. iii, 21. 


Asz’as (or rather Asai’as, ’Acatac), one of the 
‘sons’ of Annas that divorced his Gentile wife after 
the exile (1 Esdr. ix, 32); evidently the Isuian 
(q. v.) of the genuine text (Ezra x, 31). 

As’aél (or rather A’siél, “Aow\, prob. for Jahziel), 
the father of Gabael, of the tribe of Naphtali, among 
the ancestors of Tobit (Tob. i, 1). 


As’ahel (Heb. Asah-el’, SxnW2, creature of 
God), the name of four men. < 

1. (Sept. ’Acayji, Josephus, “Acandoc, Ant. vii, 8, 
1.) The youngest son of David’s sister Zeruiah (2 Sam. 
ii, 18), and brother of Joab and Abishai (1 Chron. ii, 
16). He was one of David’s early adherents (2 Sam. 
xxiii, 24), and with his son Zebadiah was commander 
of the fourth division of the royal army (1 Chron. 
xxvii, 7). He was noted for his swiftness of foot, a 
gift much valued in ancient times (comp. //ad, xv, 
570; Plutarch, Vit. Romuli, 25; Liv. ix} 16; Curt. vii, 
7,32; Veget. fi. i, 9); and after the battle at Gibeon 
he pursued and overtook Abner (q. v.), who, with 
great reluctance, in order to preserye his own life, slew 
him by a back-thrust with the sharp iron heel of his 
spear, B.C. cir. 1051 (2 Sam. ii, 18-23). To revenge 
his death, his brother Joab some years after treacher- 
ousty killed Abner, who had come to wait on David at 
Hebron (2 Sam. iii, 26, 27). See Joan. 

2. (Sept. “Asad v. r.'laomX.) One of the Levites 
sent by Jehoshaphat to teach the people of Judah the 
law of the Lord (2 Chron. xvii, 8), B.C. 909. 

3. (Sept. Acad.) One of the Levites appointed by 
Hezekiah as overseer of the contributions to the house 
-of the Lord (2 Chron. xxxi, 13), B.C. 726. 

4. (Sept. Acar.) The father of Jonathan, which 
latter was one of the elders who assisted Ezra in put- 
ting away the foreign wives of the Jews on the return 
from Babylon (Ezra x, 15). B.C. ante 459. 

Asahi’ah. See Asaran, 3. 

Asai’ah (Heb. Asayah’, my, constituted by Je- 
hovah; Sept. Acata or “Acatac vy. x. ’Aod in 1 Chron. 
ix, 5), the name of four men. 

1. The son of Haggiah (1 Chron. vi, 30) and chief 
of the 220 Levites of the family of Merari, appointed 
by David to remove the ark of the covenant from the 
house of Obed-edom, and afterward to take charge of 
the singing exercises 1 Chron. xv, 6,11). B.C. cir. 
1043. 

2. The head of one of the families of the tribe of 
Simeon, mentioned in 1 Chron. iy, 36, as dispossessing 
the descendants of Ham from the rich pastures near 
Gedor in the time of Hezekiah, B.C. cir. 712. 

3. A servant of Josiah, sent with others to consult 
the prophetess Huldah concerning the book of the law 

.found in the Temple (2 Kings xxii, 12, 14 [where the 
name is less correctly Anglicized ‘‘Asahiah’’]; 2 
Chron. xxxiv, 20). B.C. 623. 

4. The ‘‘first-born” of the Shilonites (q. v.) who 
returned to Jerusalem after the captivity (1 Chron. ix, 
5). B.C.536. See MAasnran 9. 

Asdimon (Acaywy), a mountain in the central 
part of Galilee, opposite Sepphoris, where the rebels 
from this city having taken refuge, were destroyed by 
tue Roman general Gallus (Josephus, War, ii, 18, 11). 
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It is thought by Robinson (Later Bib. Res. p. 77) to ve 
the broken ridge which commences with the high sum- 
mit of Jebel Kaukab on the W. and runs eastward 
along the N. side of the plain El-Buttauf (Van de 
Velde, Memoir, p. 288). ° 

Asamonezan, Asamonzus. 
AN. 


See AsMoNz- 


As’ana (‘Assava), aman (or place) whose ‘sons’ 
(servants of the Temple) returned from the captivity 
(1 Esdr. v, 31); evidently the Asnaun (q. v.) of Ezra 
ii, 50, rather than the Asunau (q. vy.) of Josh. xv, 33 
or 43. 

A’saph (Heb. Asaph’, SOX, assembler; Sept. 
‘Acag), the names of three persons. See EBrASAPH. 

1. A Levite of the family of Gershom (see below), 
son of Barachiah (1 Chron. vi, 89; xv, 17), eminent 
as a musician, and appointed by David to preside oyer 
the sacred choral services which-he organized (1 Chron. 
xvi, 5), B.C. 1014. The ‘sons of Asaph’’ are after- 
ward mentioned as choristers of the Temple (1 Chron. 
SEVie Dyce) Chron sax Latex) 13 se Hioraniion tes 
iii, 10; Neh. vii, 44; xi, 22); and this office appears 
to have been made hereditary in his family (1 Chron. 
xxv; 1, 2). Asaph was celebrated in after times as a 
prophet (437, seer) and poet (2 Chron. xxix, 30; Neh. 
xii, 46), and the titles of twelve of the Psalms (1, 1 xxiii, 
to 1xxxili) bear his name, in some of which he evident- 
ly stands (as a patronymic, Neh. xi, 17) for the Levites 
generally (see Huetii Demonstr. ev, p. 332; Bertholdt, 
y, 1956; Herder, Hbr. Poesie, ii, 331; comp. Niemeyer, 
Charakterist. iv, 356 sq.; Carpzov, Introd. 103 sq. ; 
Eichhorn, Lind. v, 17 sq.); or he may have been the ~ 
founder of a school of poets and musical composers, 
who were called after him ‘‘ the sons of Asaph’’ (comp. 
the Homeride). See Psatms. The following is his 
ancestry (see Reinhard, De Asapho, Vien. 1742). 


Names. | 1 Chron, vi. 1 Chron. vi. | Born, cir. B.C. 

evi yee cue 1 16 | 1917 
Gershom cians 20 3 | 1860? 
WSDL ees te ce eiets 20 1T 1895? 
CVU teeeracriodoo £0 43 | 1759? 
SHIMED rercercaneresss 42 1695? 
Pimmaly vseate sexe 29 2 164)? 
OOD i aerer oeerniaterel sys 21 

or Ethan..... 2 1585? 
Adalat co 55 cies 41 

of Tddo). sc02 21 1530? 
ACR DIN sare ncraithetetbiays 21 41 1475? 
LOL eos oo 41 

or Jeaterai 21 1430? 
Malohiaiivar crests. 4) 1365? 
Baaseiah: , «je. <. 40 1310? 
Michaels 2. cisi0 4) 1255? 
SHIM rice crete em 3) 1200? 
Berachiah ....... B9 1146? 
AIBA Tea ccictdisvave 3 3) 100? 


2. The “‘father’’ of Joah, which latter was “ record- 
er’ in the time of Hezekiah (2 Kings xviii, 18, 37; Isa. 
xxxvi, 3,22). B.C. ante 726. Perhaps i. q. No. 1. 

3. A “keeper of the king’s forests’? (prob. in Leba- 
non), to whom Nehemiah requested of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus an order for timber to rebuild the Temple 
at Jerusalem (Neh. ii, 8). B.C. 446. 


Asaph’s, Sr., a bishop’s see in Flintshire, Wales, 
founded in the 6th century. The chapter consists of 
a dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, three canons, 
two archdeacons, seven cursal canons, and two minor 
canons. The present incumbent is Thomas Vowler 
Short, D.D., transferred from Sodor and Man in 1846. 

Asar’eél (Heb. Asarel’, S87, bound by God, 
se. under a vow; Sept. “Eosoan\ y. r. “EoepiA), the 
last named of the four sons of Jehaleleel, of the tribe 
of Judah (1 Chron. iv, 16). B.C. prob. post 1618. 

Asare’lah (Heb. Asharelah’, MONI, upright 
before God; Sept. Tecup\ v. r.’Boah\, AomXa, ’Acet- 
on\d), the last named of the four sons of the Levite 
Asaph, who were appointed by David in charge of the 


ASBURY 


2); elsewhere (ver, 14) called by the equivalent name 
IVSHARELA (q. Vv.) 


Asbury, Daniel, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Fairfax county, Va., 
Feb. 18, 1762. He served in the war of the Revolu- 
tion, and soon after its close was converted. In 1786 
he entered the itinerant ministry, and continued in it, 
with an interval of nine years, up to 1824, and during 
this long service his fidelity and diligence were signal- 
ly manifest. He died suddenly in 1827.—/inutes ef 
Conferences, i, 506; Sprague, Annals, vii, 127. 


Asbury, Francis, the first bishop of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church ordained in America, was born 
at Handsworth, Staffordshire, England, Aug, 20, 17-5, 
His parents were pious Methodists, and trained him 
with religious care, so that it is no wonder that ho was 
converted at thirteen. 


of education at the village school of Barre, and in his 


fourteenth year was apprenticed to a maker of * buckle- | 


chapes.” At sixteen he became a local preacher; at 


twenty-two he was received into the itinerant ministry | 


by Mr. Wesley. In 1771 he was appointed missionary 
to America, and landed at Philadelphia, with the Rey. 


Richard Wright as his companion, on the 27th October | 


in that year. The first Methodist church in America 
had been built three years before ; and in 1771 the 
whole number of communicants was about 600, chiefly 
in Philadelphia and New York. The country was 
disturbed by political agitation, soon to develop into 
revolution. 
ley’s ‘* general assistant in America,” with power of 
supervision over all the preachers and societies, but 
was superseded in the year following by an older 
preacher from England, Mr. Rankin. When the war 
broke out Rankin returned to England; but Asbury, 
foreseeing the great work of the church in America, 
remained. 
grace to forsake in this time of trial the thousands of 
poor sheep in the wilderness who had placed them- 
selyes under the care of the Methodists, and, fully 


sympathizing with the cause of the struggling colo- | 


nies, he resolved to remain and share the sufferings 
and the fate of the infant connection and of the coun- 
try. Like many religious people of those times, he 
was, from conscientious scruples, a non-juror, as were 
all the other Methodist preachers, and also many of 
_the clergy of the Episcopal Church, who yet chose to 
remain in the country. As their character and mo- 
tives were not understood, they were exposed to much 
. suffering and persecution. 
and Joseph Hartley were imprisoned on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland; Mr. Chew, also one of the preach- 
ers, being brought before the sheriff of one of the 
counties of the same state, and required to take the 
oath of allegiance, reptied that scruples of conscience 
would not permit him to do so. The sheriff then in- 
formed him that he was bound by oath to execute the 
laws, and if he persisted in his refusal, no alternative 
was left but to commit him to prison. To this the 
prisoner answered very mildly that he by no means 
wished to be the cause of perjury, and was therefore 
perfectly resigned to bear the penalty. ‘You are a 


strange man,”’ said the sheriff; ‘‘ I cannot bear to pun- | 
ish you, and therefore my own house shall be your | 


’ 


prison.’ 
his own house, and kept him there three months... In 
the course of this time this gentleman and his wife 
were both converted to God, and joined the Methodist 
Church. On the 20th of June, 1776, Mr. Asbury, not- 
withstanding his extreme prudence, was arrested near 
Baltimore, and fined five pounds; and in March, 1778, 
he retired to the house of his friend, Thomas White, a 
iudge of one of the courts of Delaware, where he re- 
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Temple music in connection with others (1 Chron, xxv, | mained comparatively secluded for ten months. Al 


In his youth he sat under the | 
ministry of Ryland, Hawes, and Venn, as well as of | 
the Methodist preachers. He obtained the rudiments 


In 1772 Asbury was appointed Mr. Wes | 


He thought it would be an eternal dis-— 


The Rev. F. Garrettson | 


He accordingly formally committed him to | 


oe er ae 


ASBURY 


‘though his movements were now circumscribed, yet 
he was by no means idle, and remarks that it was ‘Sa 
season of the most active, the most useful, and the 
most suffering part of his life.’ Indeed, two years 
elapsed before he presumed to leave his retreat, and 
to travel extensively in the performance of his du- 
ties as superintendent; when, the authorities becom- 
ing convinced that there was no treason in the Meth- 
odist preachers, but that their scruples were of a relig- 
ious, not of a political natare, and that they were 
merely intent upon preaching the gospel of peace as 

humble evangelists, they were permitted to exercise 

their functions unmolested. At the close of the war 
in 1788 there were 83 Methodist ministers in the work, 
with nearly 14,000 members. In 1784 the Methodist, 
societies were organized into an Episcopal Church, 
four years before the organization of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and Mr. Asbury was elected bish- 
op, and consecrated by Dr. Coke, who had been  or- 
dained in England by Wesley. From this time to the 
day of his death his whole life was devoted to the 
preaching of the Gospel and to the superintendence of 
the churches. His personal history is almost the his- 
tory of the growth of Methodism in his time. His 

Journals (3 vols. 8vo) contain a wonderful record of 

apostolic zeal and fidelity, of a spirit of self-sacrifice 
rivalling that of the saints and martyrs of the early 

church, of an industry which no toils could weary, of 

a patience which no privations could exhaust. He 

remained unmarried through life, that he might not 
be hindered in his work. His salary was sixty-four 

| dollars a year. His horses and carriages were given 
by his friends, all donations of money from whom he 
assigned to his fellow-sufferers and fellow-laborers. 
At one of the early Western Conferences, where the 
assembled itinerants presented painful evidences of 
want, he parted with his watch, his coat, and his shirts 
for them. .He was asked by a friend to lend him fifty 
pounds. “He might as well have asked me for Peru,” 
wrote the bishop. ‘I showed him all the money I 
had in the world, about twelve dollars, and gave him 
five.’ In spite of his defective education, he acquired 
| a tolerable knowledge of Greek and Hebrew; but his 
wisdom was far greater than his learning. As early 
as 1785 he laid the foundation of the first Methodist 

college; and some time after he formed a plan for di- 
viding the whole country into districts, with a classical 

academy in each. As a preacher, he was clear, ear- 

nest, pungent, and often powerfully eloquent. The 
monument of his organizing and administrative talent 
may be seen in the discipline and organization of the 
| Methodist Church, which grew under his hands, during 

his lifetime, from a feeble band of 4 preachers and 316 
members to nearly 700 itinerants, 2000 local preachers, 
and over 214,000 members. Within the compass of 
every year, the borderers of Canada and the planters 
of Mississippi looked for the coming of this primitive 
bishop, and were not disappeinted, His travels aver- 
aged 6000 miles a year; and this not in a splendid car- 
riage, over smooth roads; net with the ease and speed 
of the railway, but often through pathless forests and 
untrayelled wildernesses ; among the swamps of the 
South and the prairies of the West; amid the heats 
of the Carolinas and the snows of New England. 

There grew up under his hands an entire church, with 
fearless preachers and untrained members; but he 

| governed the multitude as he had done the handful, 

with a gentle charity andan unflinching firmness. In 
diligent activity, no apostle, no missionary, no warrior 
ever surpassed him. He rivalled Melancthon and 

Luther in boldness. He combined the enthusiasm of 

Xavier with the far-reaching foresight and keen dis- 

crimination of Wesley. With a mind untrained in 
the schools, ie yet seemed to seize upon truth by intu- 
ition ; and though men might vanquish him in logic, 

they could not deny his conclusions. His unremit- 
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ting labors exhausted a constitution originally frail ; 
yet, with the old martyr spirit, he continued to travel 
and to preach, even when he was so weak that he had 
to be carried from the couch to the pulpit. He died 
in Spottsylvania, Va., March 31, 1816. 

In Church History Francis Asbury deserves to be 
classed with the greatest propagators of Christianity 
* in ancient or in modern times; and when the secular 
history of America comes to be faithfully written, his 
name will be handed down to posterity as having con- 
tributed, in no small degree, to the progress of civil- 
ization in the United States. In the language of Dr. 
Stevens, in the Knickerbocker Magazine (January, 
1859), ‘‘ He sent his preachers across the Alleghanies, 
and kept them in the very van of the westward march | 
of emigration. The first ‘ordination’ in the valley of 
-the Mississippi was performed by his hands; and it is 
a grave question what would have been the moral de- 
velopment of the mighty states throughout that impe- 
rial domain, had it not been for the brave ‘itinerant’ 
corps of Asbury, which carried and expounded the 
Bible among its log cabins at a time in our national 
history when it was absolutely impossible for the 
American churches to send thither regular or educated 
clergymen in any proportion to the growth of its pop- 
ulation. If what is called the ‘ Methodist itinerancy’ 
has done any important service for the moral salva- 
tion of that vast region, now the theatre of our noblest | 
states, the credit is due, in a great measure, to the un- 
paralleled energy of Francis Asbury. He not only | 
pointed his preachers thither, but led the way. No 
records of American frontier adventure show greater 
endurance or courage than Asbury’s travels beyond 
the mountains. Armed hunters, twenty-five or fifty 
in number, used to escort him from point to point to 
protect him from the Indians, and great were the gath- 
erings and grand the jubilees wherever he appeared.”’ 
—Asbury, Journals (N. York, 1852, 3 vols. 8vo); Bangs, 
History of the M. EF. Church (N. York, 1839, 4 vols. | 
12mo); Meth. Qu. Review, April, 1852, and July, 1854; 
Strickland, Life of Asbury (N. York, 1858, 12mo) ; 
Wakely, Heroes of Methodism (N. York, 1859, 12mo) ; 
Stevens, Memorials of Mcthodism (2 vols. 12); Stevens, 
Hist. of the M. ££. Church (N. York, 1864) ; Centenary of 
Methodism (N. York, 1866, 12mo); Sprague, Annals, 
vii, 13; Boehm, Reminiscences Historical and Biograph- 
ical, edited by Wakeley (N. Y. 1865, 12mo); Larrabee, 
Asbury and his Coadjutors (N.Y. 2 vols.12mo). See 
Meruopist Episcopa, Cuurcn. 


As’calon (Judith ii, 28; 1 Macc. x, 86; xi, 60; 
xii, 33). See ASHKELON, 


Ascension or Curist, his visible passing from 
earth to heaven in the presence of his disciples, on the 
Mount of Olives, forty days after the resurrection 
(Mark xvi, 19; Luke xxiv, 50, 51; Actsi,1-11). () 
The ascension was a necessary consequence of the res- 
urrection. Had Christ died a natural death, or simply 
disappeared from view in obscurity, the resurrection, 
as a proof of Divine power, would have gone for noth- | 
ing. It was essential that He should ‘‘die no more,”’ | 
so as to demonstrate forever his victory over death. | 
(2) It was predicted in the O. T. in several striking | 
passages (e. g. Psa. xxiv, xviii, cili, cx); and also by | 
Christ himself (John vi, 62; xx, 17). (8) It was pre- 
figured in the patriarchal dispensation by the transla- 
tion of Enoch (Gen. v, 24; Heb. xi, 5); and in the 
Jewish, by the translation of Elijah (2 Kings ii, 11); 
so that each of the three dispensations have had a vis- 
ible proof of the immortal destiny of human nature. 
(4) The fact of the ascension is given by two evange- 
lists only ; but John presupposes it in the passages 
above cited. Itis referred to, and doctrines built upon 
it, by the apostles (2 Cor. xiii, 4; Eph. ii, 6; iv, 10; | 
1 Pet. iii, 22; 1 Tim. iii, 16; Heb. vi, 20). ‘“ The evi- 
dences of this occurrence were numerous: the disci- | 
ples saw him ascend (Acts i, 9); two angels testified | 
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that he did ascend (Acts i, 10,11); Stephen, Paul, and 
John saw him in his ascended state (Acts vii, 5D, 56; 
ix, 3-5; Rev. i, 9-18); the ascension was demonstrated 
by the descent of the Holy Ghost (John xvi, 7-14; 
Acts ii, 33) ; and had been prophesied by our Lord him- 
self (Matt. xxvi, 64; John viii, 21). (5) The time of 
Christ’s ascension was forty days after his resurrec- 
tion. He continued that number of days upon earth 
in order that he might give repeated proofs of the fact 
of his resurrection (Acts i, 3), and instruct his apostles 
in every thing of importance respecting their office and 
ministry, opening to them the Scriptures concerning 
himself (Mark xvi, 15; Acts i, 5-8). (6) As to the 
manner of his ascension, it was from Mt. Olivet, not in 
appearance only, but in reality, and that visibly and 
locally. It was sudden, swift, glorious, and in a tri- 
umphant manner. See GLoRIFICATION. He was part- 
ed from his disciples while he was solemnly blessing - 
them, and multitudes of angels attended him with 
shouts of praise (Psa, xxiv, 7-10; xlvii, 5, 6; Ixviil, 
18)” (Watson, Theol. Dictionary, s.v.). (7) Its results 
to the church are: (@) the assumption of regal domin- 
ion by Christ, the head of the church (Heb. x, 12, 18; 
Eph. iv, 8,10; Psa. lxviii); (@) the gift of the Holy 
Spirit John xvi, 7,14; Acts ii, 33; John xiv, 16-19); 
(c) the intercession of Christ, as mediator, at the right 
hand of God (Rom. viii, 34; Heb. vi, 20). 

The 3d Article of the Church of England and of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church runs thus: ‘‘ Christ did 
truly rise again from death, and took again his body, 
with flesh, bones, and all things appertaining to the 
perfection of man’s nature, wherewith he ascended 
into heaven, and there sitteth, until he return to judge 
all men at the last day.’’ The corresponding article 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church is the same, omit- 
ting the words “with flesh, bones, and;’’ an omission 
which does not affect the substance of the article. 
Browne’s note on this article is as follows: ‘‘It is 
clear’? (from the account in the Gospel) that ‘‘our 
Lord’s body, after he rose from the grave, was that 
body in which he was buried, having hands and feet, 
and flesh and bones, capable of being handled, and in 
which he spoke, and ate, and drank (Luke xxiv, 42, 
43). Moreover, it appears that our Lord thus showed 
his hands and feet to his disciples at that very inter- 
yiew with them in which he was parted from them 
and received up into heaven. This will be seen by 
reading the last chapter of St. Luke from yerse 36 to 
the end, and comparing it with the first chapter of the 
Acts, verse 4-9; especially comparing Luke xxiv, 49, 
50, with Acts i, 4, 8,9. In that body, then, which the 
disciples felt and handled, and which was proved to 
them to have flesh and bones, these disciples saw our 
Lord ascend into heaven ; and, immediately after his 
ascent, angels came and declared to them that that 
‘same Jesus whom they had seen taken up into heaven 
should so come in like manner as they had seen him 
go into heaven’ (Acts i, 11). All this, connected to- 
gether, seems to prove the identity of our Lord’s body 
after his resurrection, at his ascension, and so.on, even 
till his coming to judgment, with the body in which 
he suffered, and in which he was buried, and so fully 
justifies the language used in the article of our church, 
But because we maintain that the body of Christ, even 
after his resurrection and ascension, is a true human 
body, with all things pertaining to the perfection of 
man’s nature (to deny which would be to deny the 
important truth that Christ is still perfect man as well 
as perfect God), it by no means, therefore, follows that 
we should deny that his risen body is now a glorified, 
and, as St. Paul calls it, a spiritual body. 

‘But, after his ascension, we have St. Paul’s dis- 
tinct assurance that the body of Christ is a glorious, 
is a spiritual body.. In 1 Cor, xv, we have St. Paul’s 
assertion that, in the resurrection of all men, the body 
shall rise again, but that it shall no longer be a nat- 
ural body, but a spiritual body ; no longer a corrupti- 
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ble and vile, but an incorruptible and glorious body 
(1 Cor. xv, 42-53) ; and this change of our bodies from 
natural to spiritual is expressly stated to be bearing 
the image of our glorified Lord—the imaze of that 
heavenly man the Lord from heaven (ver. 47-49). So, 
again, the glorified state of the saint’s bodies after the 
resurrection, which in 1 Cor. xv had been called the 
receiving a spiritual body, is in Phil. iii, 21 said to 
be a fashioning of their bodies to the likeness of Christ’s 
glorious body: ‘who shall change our vile body, that 
it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body.’ We 
must therefore conclude that, though Christ rose with 
the same body in which he died, and that body neither 
did nor shall cease to be a human body, still it ac- 
quired, either at his resurrection or at his ascension, 
the qualities and attributes of a spiritual as distin- 
guished by the apostle from a natural body, of an in- 
corruptible as distinguished from a corruptible body” 
(On Thirty-nine Articles, p. 115). 

On the fact and doctrine of the ascension, see Nean- 
der, Life of Christ, p. 437 sq.; Olshausen, Comm. on 
Acts, i, 1-11; Baumgarten, Apostolic History, i, 24— 
28; Bossuet, Sermons, iv, 88; Watson, Sermons, ii, 
210; Farindon, Sermons, ii, 477-495; South, Sermons, 
iii, 169; Bibliotheca Sacra, i, 152; ii, 162; Knapp, The- 
ology, § 97; Dorner, Doct. of Person of Christ, vol. ii; 
Barrow, Sermons, ii, 501, 608; Herzog, Real-Encyllo- 
‘padie, vi, 106; Maurice, Theol. Essays, p. 251. Mon- 
ographs connected with the subject have been written, 
among others, by Ammon (Gott. 1800), Anger (Lips. 
1830), Bose (Lips. 1741), Crusius (Lips. 1757), Deyling 
(Obs. iii, 198), Doederlein (Opp. p. 59), Eichler (Lips. 
1737), Fligge (Han. 1808), Fogtmann (Hafn. 1826), 
Georgius (Viteb. 1748), Griesbach (Jen. 1793), Himly 
(Argent. 1811), Hasse (Regiom. 1805), Loescher (Vi- 
teb. 1698), Mayer (Gryph. 1704), C. B. Michaelis (Hal. 
- 1749), Otterbein (Duisb. 1802), Schlegel (Henke’s Mag. 
iv, 277), Seiler (Erlang. 1798), id. (ib. 1803), Steen- 
bach (Hafn. 1714), Weichert (Viteb. 1811), Zickier 
(Jen. 1758), Brennecke (Luxemb, 1819 [replies by Hau- 
mann, Iken, Soltmann, Starum, Tinius, Weber, Wit- 
ting]), Kikebusch (Schneeb. 1751), Korner (Séichs. 
Geistl, Stud. i, 10), Liebknecht (Giess. 1737), Mosheim 
(Helmst. 1729), Schmid (Lips. 1712), Andrei (Marb. 
1676), Mahn (Lips. 1700), Remling ¢Viteb. 1685). See 
JESUS. 

Ascension Day, or Hoty Tuurspay, a festival 
of the church held in commemoration of the ascension 
of our Lord, forty days after Easter, and ten before 
Whitsuntide. Augustine (/p. 54,) supposed it to be 
among the festivals instituted by the apostles them- 
selves, but it was not observed in the church until the 
third century. It is also noticed in the Apostolical 
Constitutions. It is especially observed in the Roman 
Church, and also, though with less form, in the Church 
of England. It is one of the six days in the year for 
which the Church of England appoints special psalms. 
—Bingham, Orig. Eecl. bk. xx, cap. 6, § 5; Procter, On 
the Common Prayer-book, p. 288. 

Ascension or IsarAn. See Isarau. 

Ascent (some form of ry, alah’, to go up, as 
elsewhere often rendered), 2 Sam. xv, 30; 1 Kings, x, 
5; 2 Chron. ix,4. See AkRABBIM; CAUSEWAY. 

Asceterium (donynrhowwr), the place of retreat of 
ascetics ; in later times, often applied to monasteries. 
—Suicer, Thesaurus, s. v. 

Asceticism, Ascetics. The name doknriec 
(from doxew, to exercise) is borrowed from profane 
writers, by whom it is generally employed to describe 
the athletes, or men trained to the profession of gladi- 
ators or prize-fighters. In the early Christian church 
the name was given to such as inured themselves to 
greater degrees of fasting and abstinence than other 
men, in order to subdue or mortify their passions. See 
Exercise. The Christian ascetics were divided into 
abstinentes, or those who abstained from wine, meat, 
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4 ASCETICISM 
and agreeable food, and continentes, or those who, ab- 
staining from matrimony also, were considered to xt- 
tain to a higher degree of sanctity. Many laymen as 
well as ecclesiastics were ascetics in the first centuries 
of our era, without retiring on that account from the 
business and bustle of life. Some of them wore the 
pllium philosophicum, or the philosophic mantle, and 
were therefore called Christian philosophers, and form~- 
ed thus the transition link to the life of hermits and 
monks. Romanist writers pretend that the ascetics 
were originally the same with monks: the monastic 
life, however, was not known till the fourth century 
(Pagi, Crit. in Bar. A.D. 62, N. 4). The difference 
between ascetics and monks may be thus stated: 1. 
The monks were such as retired from the business and 
conversation of the world to some desert or mountain ; 
but the ascetics were of an active life, living in cities 
as other men, and only differing from them in the ar- 
dor of their devotional acts and habits. 2. The monks 
were only laymen; the ascetics were of any order. 
3. The monks were bound by certain laws and disci- 
plinary regulations; but the ancient ascetics had no 
such laws. The habits and exercises of the ascetics 
may nevertheless be regarded as the introduction of 
monasticism. The root of asceticism in the early 
Christian ehurch is to be found in a Gnostic leaven, 
remaining from the early struggle of the church with 
Gnosticism (q. y.). The open Gnosticism was crush- 
ed; but its more seductive principle was imbibed, to a 
large extent, even by the best of the church fathers, 


and remained to plague Christianity for hundreds of - 


years in the forms ef asceticism, celibacy, monasti- 
cism, and the various superstitions of the same class in 
the Romish Church. That principle makes the ‘‘con- 
ditions of animal life, and the common alliances of 
men in the social system, the antithesis of the Divine 
perfections, and so to be escaped from, and decried 
by all who pant after the highest excellence.’ See 
Taylor, Ancient Christianity, vol. i, where this subject 
is treated at length and with great mastery of both 
history and philosophy. See ABSTINENCE; FAstT- 
Inc; Monks. 

As soon as the inward and spiritual life of the Chris- 
tians declined, the tendency to rely on external acts 
and forms increased; and if the previous bloody per- 
secutions had driven individuals from human society 
into the deserts, the growing secularization of the 
church, after Christianity became the state religion, 
had the same effect to a still greater degree. All this 
payed the way for monasticism (q. v.); and the church 
thought herself compelled by the overwhelming tide 
of opinion within and without to recognise this form 
of asceticism, and to take it under her protection and 
care. From the African Church a gloomy and super- 
stitious spirit spread over the Western Church, intensi- 
fying the ascetic tendencies. There were not wanting 
healthier minds—as Vigilantius (q. v.) and others—to 
raise their voices against fasting, monkery, and the 
outward works of asceticism generally ; but such pro- 
tests were vain, and became ever rarer. From the 
11th century, the Cathari, Waldenses, and other sects 
assailed the external asceticism of the church; the 
classic Petrarch fought on the same side; and so did 
Wickliffe, Huss, and Jerome of Prague, in their strug- 
gles at reformation. After a preliminary skirmish by 
Erasmus, the struggle was decided in the Reformation 
of the 16th century. The fundamental principle of 
that movement, that salvation is secured by justifica- 
tion through faith, and not through dead works, struck 
at the root of monkery and mortification in general. 
But the victory has not been so complete as is often 
assumed. The ascetic spirit often shows itself still 
alive under various disguises even in Protestantism. 
See SHAKERS. The great error of asceticism is to 
hold self-denial and suffering to be meritorious in the 
sight of God, in and for itself. Its germinant princi- 
ple, in all ages of the church, has been, as stated - 
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above, a Gnostic way of viewing the relations between 

God, man, and nature, tending to dualism and to the 

confounding of sin with the very nature of matter, 

See Zickler, Krit/sche Geschichte der Askese (Frankf, 

1863, 8vo); Schaff, Church History, § 94; Mercersburg 

Review, 1858, p. 600; Coleman, Ancient Christianity, ch. | 
vii, § 5; Bibhotheca Sacra, Oct. 1858, p. 600; Bing- 

ham, Orig. lccl. bk. vii, ch. i; Mosheim, Comm. i, 381. 

See Hermir. 

Asché. See Asser. 

Ascitee (q. d. doxirat, replete) or AscopRociT», 
heretics who appeared in Galatia about 173. They 
pretended to be filled with the ‘‘ paraclete’’ of Monta- 
nus, and introduced bacchanalian indecencies into the 
churches, where they brought a skin of wine, and, 
marching round it,declared that they were the vessels 
filled with new wine of which the Lord speaks in the 
Gospels. Hence their name from the Greek doxdéc, 
which means ‘‘a skin.’’—Augustine, //er. 62; Landon, 
Eccl. Dict. i, 566. See Monranists. 


Ascough, or, according to Godwin, “ Wirtram 
Ayscorn, doctor of laws and clerk of the counsel, was 
consecrated in the chapel of Windsor, July 20, 1488. 
The year 1450 it happened the commons to arise in 
sundry parts of the realm, by the stirring of Jack 
Cade, naming himself John Mortimer. A certain 
number of lewd persons (tenants for the most part to 
this bishop), intending to join themselves to the rest 
of that crew, came to Evendon, where he was then 
saying of mass. What was their quarrel to him I) 
find not. But certain it is, they drew him from the 
altar in his alb, with his stole about his neck, to the 
top of a hill not far off, and there, as he kneeled on his 
knees praying, they cleft his head, spoiled him to the 
skin, and, rending his bloody shirt into a number of 
pieces, took every man a rag to keep for a monument | 
of their worthy exploit. The day before they had | 
robbed his carriages of 10,000 marks in ready money. | 
This barbarous murder was committed June 29th, the 
year aforesaid.’’ Dr. Fuller supposes that the bishop | 
was attacked because he was ‘‘learned, pious, and | 
rich, three capital crimes in a clergyman.”’ He also) 
gives us the following distich, which may be applicable 
in other times; 


‘* Sic concyisso cadit populari mitra tumultu, 
Protegat optamus nune diadema Deus. 
** By people’s fury mitres thus cast down 
We pray henceforward God preserve the crown.” 
—Biog. Britannica ; Hook, Eccl, Biog. i, 323. See As- 
KEW. 
Ase’as. See Asmas. 


Asebebi’a (‘Ase3nBia), one of the Levites who, 
with his sons, joined the caravan under Ezra (1 Esdr. 
viii, 47) ; evidently the Suerebrian.(q. v.) of the gen- 
uine text (Ezra viii, 18). 

Asebi/a (‘Ace/3ia), another of the Levites who re- 
turned in Ezra’s party to Palestine (1 Esdr. viii, 48); | 
evidently the Hasnabiau (q. v.) of the true text | 
(Ezra « *ii, 19). 

As’enath (Heb. Asenath’, D308, on the signif. 
see below; Sept. Acevéd v.r. Acevved), the daughter 
of Potipherah, priest of On, whom the king of Egypt 
bestowed in marriage upon Joseph (Gen. xli, 45; xlvi, 
20), with the view probably of strengthening his posi- 
tion in Egypt by this high connection, B.C. 1883. See 
JosrEPpH. She became the mother of Ephraim and | 
Manasseh (Gen. xli, 50), No better etymology of As- 
enath has been proposed than that by Jablonski, who | 
(Panth. Egypt. i, 56; Opuscul. ii, 208) regards it as 
representative of a Coptic compound, Assheneit. The 
latter part of this word he takes to be the name of 
Neith, the titular goddess of Sais, the Athene of the 
Greeks, and considers the whole to mean worshipper 
of Neiih. Gesenius, in his Thesaurus, suggests that) 
the original Coptic form was Asneith, which means 
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who belongs to Neith. That the name refers to this 
goddess is the generally received opinion (in modern 
times Von Bohlen alone has, in his Genesis, proposed 
an unsatisfactory Shemitic etymology [see Lepsius, 
Chron. d. A-gypter, i, 382]): it is favored by the fact 
that the Ezyptians, as Jablonski has shown, were ac- 
customed to choose names expressive of scme relation 
to their gods; and it appears liable to no stronger ob- 
jection than the doubt whether the worship of Neith 
existed at so early a pcriod as that of the composition 
of the book of Genesis (see Champollion, Panthéon 
Lgyptienne, No.6). Even this doubt is now removed, 
as it appears that she was really one of the primitive 
deities of Lower Egypt (Bunsen, Eyypi’s Place, i, 389), 
for her name occurs as an element in that of Nitocris 
(Neith-akri), a queen of the sixth dynasty (Wilkinson, 
in Rawlinson’s Herodotus, ii, 142, note 2). 

A’ser (Aazjo), the Grecized form of ASHER (q. v.), 
both the tribe (Luke ii, 36; Rev. vii, 6) and the city 
(Tobit i, 2). 


Ase’rer (Z<pap), one of the heads of the temple- 
servants that returned from the captivity (1 Esdr. v, 
82); evidently the Sisrra (q. v.) of the true text 
(Ezra ii, 53). 

Asgill, Joun, member of the Irish Parliament, 
and author of an eccentric book entitled An Argument 
proving that, according to the Covenant of eternal Life 
revealed in the Scr pturcs, Man may be translated hence 
into that eternal Life without passing through Death, al- 
though the humane Nature of Christ himself could not 
thus be translated till he had passed through Death (Dub- 
The Irish Parliament voted it a blas- 
phemous libel, and expelled Asgill from the House 
after four days. In 1705 he entered the English Par- 
liament as member for Bramber, in Sussex. But the 
English House, resolying to be not less virtuous than 
the Irish, condemned his bock to be burnt by the com- 
mon hangman as profane and blasphemous, und ex- 
pelled Asgill on the 18th December, 1707. After this 


| his circumstances rapidly grew worse, until at last he 
| found something like peace in the King’s Bench and 


the Fleet, between which two places his excursions 
were confined for the term of his natural life. He 
died in November, 1738. See Southey, The Doctor, pt. 
ii; Coleridge, Works (Harpers’ ed.), vol. v; Allibone, 
iy (os 

Ash (28, 0’7en, probably tremulous, from the mo- 
tion of the leaves) occurs only once in Scripture as 
the name of a tree, in connection with other trees, of 
whose timber idols were made, Isa. xliv, 14: ‘‘He 
heweth him down cedars, and taketh the cypress and 
the oak, which he strengtheneth for himself among the: 


| trees of the forest; he planteth an ash (oren), and the 


rain doth nourish it.” Others consider pine-tree to be 
the correct translation ; but for neither does there ap- 
pear to be any decisive proof, nor for the rubus or 
bramble adopted for oren in the fable of the Cedar and 
Rubus, translated from the Hebrew of R. Berechia 
Hannakdan by Celsius (Hierobot. i, 186). Oren is 
translated pine-tree both in the Sept. (wivuc) and the 
Vulg., and this has been acquiesced in by several of 
the most learned critics, and among them by Calvin 
and Bochart. Celsius (ut sup. p. 191) states, more- 
over, that some of the rabbins also consider oren to be 
the same as the Arabic sunober (which-is no doubt 
a pine), and that they often join together arzim, or- 
nim, and beroshim, as trees of the same nature (XD 
DAwWIAS! DIAN BIN, “cedars” and ‘*ash-trees” 
and ‘‘cypresses,” Talmud Babyl. Para, fol. xevi, 1). 
Luther and the Portuguese version read cedar. Ro- 
senmiiller (Alterth. IV, i, 243 sq.; comp. Gesenius, 
Thes. Heb. p. 152) contends that it is not the common 
wild pine (Pinus sylvestris) which is intended, but what 
the ancients called the domestic pine, which was raised 
in gardens on account of its elegant shape and the 
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pleasant fruit it yields, the Pignole nuts of the Ital- 
ians (Pinus pinea of Linnaeus), and quotes Virgil (Hel. 
vii, 65; Georg. iv, 112). The English version, in the 
translation of oren, follows those interpreters who have 
adopted ornus, apparently only because the elementa- 
ry letters of the Hebrew are found also in the Latin 
word. See Pine. Celsius objects to this as an in- 
sufficient reason for supposing that the ash was in- 
tended; and there does not appear to be any other 
proof. Ornus Europea, or manna ash (Mraxinus ornus, 
Linneus, P/limzensyst. ii, 516), does, however, grow in 
Syria, but, being a cultivated plant, it may have been 
introduced. See Manna, The common ash was an- 
ciently associated with the oak (Stat. Theb. vi, 102) as 
a hard (Ovid, Met. xii, 337; Lucan. vi, 390; Colum. 
xi, 2) and durable (Horace, Od. i, 9, 2) tree (Pliny, 
xvi, 30; Virg. Geo. ii, 65 sq.), of hardy growth (Virg. 
Geo. ii, 111; dn. ii, 626). Celsius (ut sup. p. 192) 
quotes from the Arab author ’Abu-l-Fadli the descrip- 
tion of a tree called aran, which appears well suited 
to the passage, though it has not yet been ascertained 
what tree is intended. 
of Arabia Petrwa, of a thorny nature, inhabiting the 
valleys, but found also in the mountains, where it is, 
however, less thorny. The wood is said to be much 
valued for cleaning the teeth. The fruit is in bunch- 
es like small grapes. The berry is noxious while 
green, and bitter like galls; as it ripens it becomes 
red, then black and somewhat sweetish, and when 
eaten is grateful to the stomach, and seems to act as 
a stimulant medicine. Sprengel (Mist. reiherb. i, 14) 
supposes this to be the caper plant (Capparis spinosa 
of Linneus). Taber thought it to be the Rhamnus si- 
culus pentaphyllus of Shaw. Link (in Schrader’s Journ. 


J. Botan. iv, 252) identifies it with Flacourtia sepiaria | 


of Roxburgh, a tree, however, which has not been 
found in Syria. It appears to agree in some respects 
with the Salvadora Persica, but not in all points, and 
therefore it requires further investigation by some 
traveller in Syria conversant both with plants and 
their Oriental names and uses.—Kitto. See Borany. 

Ash, See Arcrurus; Morn. 

Ash, St. George, bishop of Derry, was born in 
1658, became fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 1679, 
and provost of Trinity, 1692. He was appointed bishop 
of Cloyne in 1695, was translated to Clogher, 1697, and 
thence to Derry in 1716. He died in Dublin in 1717, 
He published a number of separate sermons, and con- 
tributed to the papers of the Royal Society, of which 
he was a member. 

Ash, John, LL.D., an Independent minister, was 
born in Dorsetshire, 1724. He devoted himself at first 
to mathematics, but afterward studied theology, and 
entered the ministry. He was associated with Dr. 
Caleb Evans in founding the “ Bristol Education So- 
ciety.” He settled as pastor at Pershore, Worcester- 
shire, and devoted a large part of his time to the prep- 
aration of A New and Complete Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language (2 vols. large 8vo, 1775), on an extended 
plan, and the best work of its class at the time. He 
also published Sentiments on Education (1777, 2 vols. 
12mo) :—The Dialogues of Eumenes.—Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine, Xlix, 215; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliograph. i, 118. 

A’shan (Heb. Ashan’, (2, smoke; Sept. Aody ; 
in 1 Chron, iv, 32, “Away v.r. ’Awodo; in Josh. xv, 
42, omits), a Levitical city in the low country of Ju- 
dah named in Josh, xv, 42 with Libnah and Ether. 
In Josh. xix, 7, and 1 Chron. iv, 82, it is mentioned 
again as belonging to Simeon, but in company with 


Ain and Rimmon, which (see Josh. xv, 31) appear to | 


have been much more to the south. In 1 Chron. vi, 
59, it is given as a priests’ city, occupying (perhaps by 
error of transcription) the same place as the somewhat 
similar word Ain (j"2) does in the list of Josh. xxi, 
16. In1 Sam. xxx, 30, the fuller form Chor-ashan is 
named with Hormah and other cities of ‘the South.”’ 
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The aran is said to be a tree | 


_ ASHDOD 

| Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. s. v.) mention a vil+ 
‘lage named Bethasan as 15 or 16 miles west of Jerusa- 
‘lem; but this, though agreeing sufficiently with the 
' position of the place in Josh. xv, 42, is not far enough 
‘south for the indications of the other passages; and 
| indeed this is a doubtful intimation (Cellar. Notit. ii, 
496). See Asuna. It appears to have been situa- 
| ted in the southern part of the hilly region adjoining 
| the plain (Keil, Comment. on Josh. xv, 42); perhaps 
not far from the present Deir Samil. See Arn. ‘The 
| above conflicting notices of its position would almost 
seem to require two cities of the name of Ashan, one 
in Judah (?=Eshean), and the other in’ Simeon (dis- 
tinctively Chor-ashan); but, on the whole, they may 
| best be reconciled by supposing one locality, properly 


to Simeon. See Tribe. 

Ash’bea (Heb. As’bed, S28, adjuration, other- 
wise swelling ; Sept. ’Eoo/3a), the head of a family men- 
tioned as working in fine linen, a branch of the descend+ 
ants of Shelah, the son of Judah (1 Chron.iy, 21). B.C. 
prob. cir, 1017. 
is obscure (see Bertheau, Comment.inloc.). Houbigant 
and Bootruyd understand a place to be meant by the 
expression Beth-ashbea. The Targum of R. Joseph 
(ed. Wilkins) paraphrases it ‘‘ the house of Eshba.” 


Ash’bel (Heb. Ashbel’, 228, prob. for Eshbaal; 
Sept. “AoBHr ; in Num. ’AcouByd v. r. ’Acv/3Hp), the 
second son of Benjamin (Gen. xlvi, 21; 1 Chron. viii, 
1). B.C. 1856. See JreprArL. His descendants were 
called Ashbelites (Num, xxvi, 38). See BECHER. 

Ash’belite (Heb. with the art. ha-Ashbeli’, 
"bawNe ; Sept. 6 “AcouBndi v. r. "AcvBnoi, Vulg. 
Asbelitw, A. V. “the Ashbelites’’), the descendants of 
Ashbel (q. y.), son of Benjamin (Num. xxvi, 38). 

Ash-cake (33, ugah’, or MEP, uggah’, “cake,” 
‘‘cake baked on the hearth,’’ Gen. xviii, 6; xix, 3; 1 
Kings xvii, 13; Ezek. iv, 12, ete.; Sept. éyxovdia), 
a thin round pancake baked over hot sand or a slab of 
stone by means of ashes or coals put over them, or be- 
tween two layers of hot embers of the dung of cows or 
camels (see Schubert, iii, 28; Arviewx, iii, 227). Such 
are still relished in the East (by the Arabs of the des- 
ert) as a tolerably delicious dish (see Thevenot, ii, 32, 
p: 235; Schweigger, p. 288; Niebuhr, Beschr. p. 52). 
See Cakr. Such cake is made especially when there 
is not much time for baking. It must be turned in 
order to be baked through and not to burn on one side 
(Hos. vii, 8). It was made commonly of wheat flour 
| (Gen. xviii, 6). Barley-cakes are mentioned (for the 
time of scarcity) in Ezek. iv, 12.—Winer. See BREAD, 

Ash’chenaz (Heb. Ashkenaz’, TIDUS ; Vulg. 
Ascenez), a less correct form (1 Chron. i, 6; Sept. ’Ac- 
xevag v. x. ’Aoyava’d ; Jer. li, 27, Sept. ot "AcyaZator 
v.r. “Aoyavageot, Ayavageot, Accavaator) of Angli- 
cizing the name ASHKENAZ (q. V.). 

Ash’dod (Heb. Ashdod’, Ti3UN, a stronghold; 
Sept. and N. T.”AZw7oc), the Azotus of the Greeks and 
Romans, and so called in 1 Mace, iv, 15; Acts viii, 40 
(see also Plin. Hist. Nat. v, 14; Ptolem. v, 16); a city 
of the Philistine Pentapolis, on the summit of a grassy 
hill (Richardson, Zravels, ii, 206), near the Mediterra- 
nean coast (comp. Joseph. Ant. xiv, 4, 4), nearly mid- 
way between Gaza and Joppa, being 18 geographical 
miles north by east from the former (270 stadia north, 
; according to Diod. Sic. xix, 85), and 21 south from 
| the latter; and, more exactly, midway between Aske- 
lon and Ekron, being 10 geographical miles north by 
east from the former, and south by west from the lat- 
ter (see Cellar, Nott. ii, 599; Mannert, VI, i, 261 sq.). 
Ashdod was a city of the Philistines, and the chief 
town of one of their five confederate states (Josh. xiii, 
3; 1 Sam. vi, 17). It was the seat of the worship of 
Dagon (1 Sam. v, 5; 1 Mace. xi, 4), before whose 


in the plain of Judah, but assigned, (with Ether, q. v.} 


The clause in which the word occurs: 


ASHDODITE 


shrine in this city it was that the captured ark was de- 
posited and triumphed over the idol (1 Sam. v, 1-9). 
Ashdod was assigned to Judah (Josh. xv, 47); but 
many centuries passed before it and the other Philis- 
tine towns were subdued (1 Kings iv, 24) [see Purxis- 


TINES |; and it appears never to have been permanent- | 


ly in possession of the Judahites, although it was dis- 
mantled by Uzziah, who built towns in the territory 
of Ashdod (2 Chron. xxvi, 6). It is mentioned to the 
reproach of the Jews after their return from captivity 
that they married wives of Ashdod ; the result of which 
was that the children of these marriages spoke a mon- 
grel dialect, compounded of Hebrew and the speech 
of Ashdod (Neh. xiii, 23, 24). It was a place of great 
strength; and being on the usual military route be- 
tween Syria and Egypt, the possession of it became 
an object of importance in the wars between Egypt 
and the great northern powers. Ience it was secured 
by the Assyrians under Tartan (B.C. 715) before inva- 
ding Egypt (Isa. xx, 1 sq.); and about B.C. 630 it was 
taken by Psammetichus, after a siege of twenty-nine 
years, the longest on record (Herodot. ii, 157). That 
it recovered from this blow appears from its being 
mentioned as an independent power in alliance, after 
the exile, with the Arabians and others against Jeru- 
salem (Neh. iv, 7). The destruction of Ashdod was 
foretold by the prophets (Jer. xxv, 20; Amos i, 8; iii, 
9; Zeph. ii, 4; Zach. ix, 6), and was accomplished by 
the Maccabees (1 Mace. v, 68; x, 77-84; xi, 4). Itis 
enumerated among the towns which Pompey joined-to 
the province of Syria (Joseph. Ant. xiv, 4,4; War, i, 
7, 7), and among the cities ruined in the wars, which 
Gabinius ordered to be rebuilt (Ant. xiv, 5, 3). It 
was included in Herod’s dominion, and was one of the 
three towns bequeathed by him to his sister Salome 
(War, xvii, 8,1; xi, 5). The evangelist Philip was 
found at Ashdod after he had baptized the Ethiopian 
eunuch (Acts viii, 40). Azotus early became the seat 
of a bishopric; and we find a bishop of this city pres- 
ent at the councils of Nice, Chalcedon, A.D. 359, Se- 
leucia, and Jerusalem, A.D. 536 (Reland, Palestina, 
p- 609). Ashdod subsisted as a small unwalled town 
in the time of Jerome. It was in ruins when Benja- 
min of Tudela visited Palestine (Jt. ed. Asher, i, 79) ; 


but we learn from William of Tyre and Vitriacus that | 


the bishopric was revived by the Latin Christians, at 
least titularly, and made suffragan of Treves. San- 
dys (Travailes, p. 151) describes it ‘‘as a place of no 
reckoning ;”’ and Zuallart (Voyage, iv, 132) speaks of 
it as an Arab village (comp. Van Troilo, 1666, p. 349). 
Irby and Mangles (p. 180) describe it as an inhabited 
site marked by ancient ruins, such as broken arches 
and partly-buried fragments of marble columns; there 
is also what appeared to these travellers to be a very 
ancient khan, the principal chamber of which had ob- 
viously, at some former period, been used as a Chris- 
tian chapel. The place is still called Lsdud (Volney, 
_ Trav. ii, 251; Schwarz, Palest. p.120). The name oc- 


curs in the cuneiform inscriptions (q. y.). The ancient | 


remains are few and indistinct (Hackett, //ustra. of 
Script. p. 135). The ruined khan to the west of the 
village marks the Acropolis of the ancient town, and 
the grove near it alone protects the site from the shift- 
ing sand of the adjoining plain, which threatens, at no 
distant day, entirely to overwhelm the spot (Thomson, 
Land and Book, ii, 319).—Kitto, s. v. 

The inhabitants are styled A shdodites ("71 71UN, Neh. 
iv, 7; ‘‘ Ashdothites,” Josh, xiii, 3; the dialect is the 
fem. M"NTWN, Ashdodith’, Sept. “ACwrort, Vulg. 
Azotice, A. VY. ‘‘in the speech of Ashdod,”’ Neh. wiii, 24). 

Ash’dodite (Heb. in the plur. with the art. ha- 
Ashdodim’, DUTT ; Sept. omits, but some copies 
have of AZwrwot, Vulg. Azotit, A.V. ‘‘the Ashdodites”’), 
the inhabitants (Neh. iv, 7 [Heb.1]) of Asupop (q. v-). 

Ash’dothite (Heb. with the art. ha-Ashdodi’, 
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“TITWRIT; Sept. 6 ’ACwrioc, Vulg. Azotii, A. V. “the 
Ashdothite’’), a less correct mode (Josh, xiii, 3) of An- 
glicizing the name Ashdodite (Neh. iy, 7), or inhabi- 
tant of ASHDOD (q. y.). 

Ash’doth-Pis’gah (Heb. Ashdoth’ hap-Pisgah’, 
MOBI NITLX, ravines of Pisgah; Sept. ’AcndwS 
[tiv] Baoyd, and ‘Ao. 7ijv Nakevriy), apparently the 
water-courses running from the base of Mount Pisgah, 
which formed the southern boundary of the territory 
of Sihon, king of the Amorites (“Springs of Pisgah,”’ 
Deut. iv. 49); transferred as a proper name in Josh. 
xii, 3; xiii, 20; Deut. iii, 17). See Piscau. This 
curious and (since it occurs in none of the later books) 
probably very ancient term in the two passages from 
Deut. forms part of a formula by which, apparently, 
the mountains that enclose the Dead Sea on the east 
side are defined. Thus in iii, 17, we read, ‘‘ the ‘ Ara- 
bah’ also (i. e. the Jordan valley) and the ‘border,’ 
from Cinnereth (Sea of Galilee) unto the sea of the 
‘Arabah,’ the Salt Sea, under Ashdoth hap-Pisgah 
eastward ;” and so also in iv, 49, though here our 
translators have chosen to vary the formula for Eng- 
lish readers. The same intention is evident in the 
passages cited from Joshua; and in x, 40, and xii, 8, 
of the same book, Ashdoth is used alone — “ the 
springs,” to denote one of the main natural divisions 
of the country. The only other instance of the use of 
the word is in the highly poetical passage, Num. xxi, 
15, ‘‘the ‘pouring forth’ of the ‘torrents,’ which -ex- 
tendeth to Shebeth-Ar.”’ This undoubtedly refers 
also to the east of the Dead Sea. Doubtless, like the 
other topographical words of the Bible, it has a precise 
meaning ; but whether it be the streams poured forth 
at the foot of the mountains. of Moab, or the roots or 
spurs of those mountains, or the mountains themselves, 
it is impossible, in our present ignorance of the coun- 
try east of the Dead Sea, to determine with certainty. 

Ashdowne, WiLii1AM, an English Unitarian, who 
wrote a number of controversial pieces toward the 
close of the 18th century, viz. An Essay Concerning the 
true Meaning of Jesus in his Parables (Canterbury, 1780, 
8vo):—The Unitarian, Arian, and Trinitarian Opinions 
respecting Christ tried by Scripture (Canterbury, 1789, 
8vo):—The Doctrine of Satan, as’ Tempter, etc. not 
founded in Scripture (1791, 8vo0) :—Proofs that Adults 
only are included in the New Covenant (1792, 8vo).— 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1790, 1800, 1805 ; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, iii, 435. 

Ashé. See Assrer. 

Ashe, Simeon, a Nonconformist and Presbyteri- 
an, was educated at Emanuel College, Cambridge, and 
afterward settled in Staffordshire, from whence he 
removed to London, where he exercised his ministry 
twenty-three vears. He was one of the deputies who 
went to congratulate Charles II on his restoration at 
Breda. He died in 1662; ‘‘a man of holy life, cheer- 
ful mind, and fluent elegancy’’ (Baxter). He pub- 
lished a treatise on the Power of Godliness, and sever- 
al single sermons.—Hook, Lecl. Biog. s. v.; Orme, Life 
of Baxter, i, 217. 

Ashé, See Asser. 

Asher Ben-Jechiel, called Magister Asher, a 
Jewish writer, was born at Rothenburg toward the end 
of the 18th century, and died in 13827. He was con- 
sidered one of the most learned of the Spanish Jews, 
and taught with high repute at Toledo; but he did not 
escape the persecuting spirit of the time, and was 
driven from Toledo. He published chiefly (1.) vari- 
ous commentaries or special tracts of the Talmud (print. 
ed at different times and places, especially Prague, 
1725, and Leghorn, Berlin, Amst. ete. later); (2.) a 
general collection of decisions relating to the entire 
Talmud, entitled nisin “POD (usually contained in 
extended editions of the Talmud), more commoniy de- 
nominated, from him, “TNT, the Asheri, abstracts 
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‘of which, under the title of UX "POD NSP (Con- 
stantinople, 1520, fol. and later), mipoin “POB, ete 
have been made; (3.) MIDN, ete. questions and an- 
swers on Jewish ceremonies (Venice, 1552, fol. and 
since); (4.) 1379217, moral precepts or institutes (Ven. 
1579, 4to, and often since).—Bartolocci, Bibl. Magn. 
Rabbin. i, 493; Hoefer, Nouv, Biog. Générale, iii, 437 ; 
First, Bib. Jud. i, 57 sq. ’ 

Ash’er (Heb. Asher’, “WR, happiness ; Sept. and 
New Test. Aoi), the name of a man (and the tribe 
descended from him), and of one or two places. 

1. The eleventh of the sons of Jacob, and his third 
by Zilpah, the handmaid of Leah (Gen. xxxy, 26), and 
founder of one of the twelves tribes (Num. xxvi, 44- 
47). Born B.C. 1914. 
passage full of the paronomastic turns which distin- 
guish these very ancient records: ‘‘And Leah said, 
‘In my happiness am I ("7SN3), for the daughters 
have called me happy’ (72/7), and she called his 
name Aslier’’ (78), i.e. ‘happy’? (Gen. xxx, 13). 
A similar play occurs in the blessing of Moses (Deut. 
Xxxiii, 24). Gad was Zilpah’s other and elder son, 
but, the fortunes of the brothers were not at all con- 
nected.. Asher had four sons and one daughter (Gen. 
xlix, 20; Deut. xxxiii, 24). 

TrisE or AsuEer.—Of the tribe descended from 
Asher no action is recorded during the whole course of 
the sacred history. Its name is found in the various 
lists of the tribes which occur throughout the earlier 
books, as Gen. xxxv, xlvi, Exod. i, Num. i, ii, xiii, 
etc., and like the rest, Asher sent his chief as one of 
the spies from Kadesb-barnea (Num. xiii). During 
the march through the desert his place was between 
Dan and Naphtali, on the north side of the tabernacle 
(Num. ii, 27); and after the conquest be took up his 
allotted position without any special mention. On 
quitting Egypt the number of adult males in the tribe 
of Asher was 41,500, which made it the ninth of the 
tribes (excluding Levi) in numbers—Iphraim, Manas- 
seh, and Benjamin only being below it. But before 
entering Canaan an increase of 11,900—an addition 
exceeded only by Manasseh—raised the number to 
53,400, and made it the fifth of the tribes in population 
(comp. Num. i, 40, 41; xxvi, 47). The genealogy of 
the tribe appears in some instances to haye been pre- 
served till the time of Christ (Luke ii, 26, ‘‘ Aser’’). 

The limits of the territory assigned to Asher are, 
like those of all the tribes, and especially of the north- 
ern tribes, extremely difficult to trace. This is partly 
owing to our ignorance of the principle on which these 
ancient boundaries were drawn and recorded, and part- 
ly from the absence of identification of the majority of 
the places named. The general position of the tribe 
was on the sea-shore from Carmel northward, with 
Manasseh on the south, Zebulun and Issachar on the 
south-east, and Naphtali on the north-east (Josephus, 
Ant. v, 1, 22). The boundaries and towns are given 
in Josh. xix, 24-31; xvii, 10, 11; and Judg. i, 81, 32. 
From a comparison of these passages it seems plain 
that Dor (Tantura) must have been just without the 
limits of the tribe, in which case the southern boun- 
dary was probably one of the streams which enter the 
Mediterranean north of that place, apparently the em- 
bouchure of Wady Milheh. Crossing the promontory 
of Carmel, the tribe then possessed the maritime con- 
tinuation of the rich plain of Esdraelon, probably for 
a distance of five or six miles from the shore. The 
boundary then ran northward from the valley of Jiph- 
thah-el (Jefat) to that of the Leontes, and reaching 
Zidon, it turned and came down by Tyre to Achzib 
(Ecdippa, now es-Zib). See Trex. It is usually 
stated that the whole of the Phenician territories, in- 
cluding Sidon, were assigned to this tribe (comp. Jo- 
sephus, Ant. v, 1, 22; see Reland, Palest. p. 575 sq.). 
But there are various considerations which militate 
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against this conclusion (see the Pictorial Bible, Num. 
xxvi, 24; Josh. xix, 24; Judg. i, 31), and tend to show 
that the assigned frontier-line was drawn out to the 
sea south of Sidon. The strongest text for the inclu- 
sion of Sidon (Tyre was not then founded) is that in 
which it is mentioned to the reproach of the Asherites, 
that they did not drive out the Sidonians (Judg. i, 31). 
This Michaelis is disposed to reject as an interpolation ; 
but Kitto (Pict. Bib. in loc.) conceives it to denote that 
the Asherites were unable to expel the Sidonians, who 
by that time had encroached southward into parts of 
the coast actually assigned to the Asherites; and he 
strengthens this by referring to the subsequent founda- 
tion of Tyre, as evincing the disposition of the Sido- 
nians to colonize the coast south of their own proper 
territories. The Asherites were for a long time unable 
to gain possession of the territories actually assigned 
them, and ‘‘dwelt among the Canaanites, the inhab- 
itants of the land’’ (Judg. i, 32); and, ‘‘as it is not 
usual to say of a larger number that it dwells among 
the smaller, the inference is that they expelled but 
comparatively few of the Canaanites, leaving them, in 
fact, a majority of the population’? (Bush, note on 
Judg. i, 32). See Srpon. 

The following is a list of the places within this tribe 
that are mentioned in the Bible, with the modern lo- 
calities to which they appear to correspond. Such of 
the latter as have not been identiiied by any traveller 
are enclosed in brackets : 


Abdon. Town. Abdeh. 
Accho. do. Akka. 
Achshaph, do. Kesaf. 
Achzib. do. Es-Zib. 
Ablab. do. [A thlit]? 
Alammelech. do. [El-Hatajt}? 
Aloth. ; District. See BEALOTH. 

| Amad. Town. [Amar]? 
Aphek or Aphik. do. [Tell Kison}? 
Bealoth. District. [Pl. of Akka]? 
Beten. Town. £l-Baneh. 
Beth-dagon. do. [Hajel.}? 
Beth-emek. do, Amka. 
Cabul. do. Kabul. 
Carmel. Mountain. Jebel Mar-Elias. 
Hali. Town. Alia. 
Hammon. co. Hamal? 
Hebron. do. See Anpon. 
Helbah. do. [Haifa]? 
Helkath. do. Ukrith ? 
Hosah. do. [El-Ghaziyeh]? 
Jiphthah-el. Valley. Wady Abilin? 
Kanah. Town. Kana. 
Kishon. Brook. Nakyr Mukatta. 
Mashal or Mishal, Town. Misalli. . 
Neicl. do [Listan]? 
Ptolemais. do. See Accuo. 
Ramah. do. Rameh. 
Rehob (Josh. xix, 30), do. (Tell Kurdan,}? 
Rehobv (Josh. xix, 28). do. [Rezielj? 
Shihor-libnath. River. [Wady Miiheh}? 
Ummah. Town. Alma? 
Zebulon. do. Abilin? 


This territory contained some of the richest soil in 
all Palestine (Stanley, p. 265; Kenrick, Phan. p. 35), 
and in its productiveness it well fulfilled the promise 
involved in the name ‘‘ Asher,” and in the biessings 
which had been pronounced on him by Jacob and by 
Moses. Here was the oil in which he was to ‘‘ dip his 
foot,” the ‘‘ bread” which was to be ‘‘ fat,” and the 
‘““yoyal dainties” in which he was to indulge (for the 
crops, see Robinson, new ed. of Researches, iii, 102; 
for the oil, Kenrick, p. 31; Reland, p. 817); and here 
in the metallic manufactures of the Phoenicians (Ken- 
rick, p. 38) were the ‘‘iron and brass” for his ‘‘shoes.”’ 
The Pheenician settlements were even at that early 
period in full vigor (Zidon was then distinguished by 
the name Rabbah = ‘‘the Strong,’”’ Josh. xix, 28); 
and it is not surprising that Asher was soon contented 
to partake their luxuries, and to ‘dwell among them’’ 
without attempting the conquest and extermination 
enjoined in regard to all the Canaanites (Judg. i, 31, 
32). Accordingly he did not drive out the inhabitants 
of Accho, nor Dor (Sept. adds this name), nor Zidon, 
nor Ahlab, nor Achzib, nor Helbah, nor Aphik, nor 
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Map of the Tribe of Asher. 
Rehob (Judg. i, 31), ali which seem to have been in 
the shore-strip preoccupied by the Pheenicians, and 
the natural consequence of this inert acquiescence is 
immediately visible. While Zebulun and Naphtali 
“‘jeoparded their lives unto the death”’ in the struggle 
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allies (Judg. v, 17, 18). At the numbering of Israel 
at Sinai, Asher was more numerous than either Ephra- 


|im, Manasseh, or Benjamin (Num. i, 32-41), but in 
| the reign of David, so insignificant had the tribe be- 


come, that its name is altogether omitted from the list 
of the chief rulers (1 Chron. xxvii, 16-22) ; and it is 
with a kind of astonishment that it is related that 


| ‘¢divers of Asher and Manasseh and Zebulun’’ came 


to Jerusalem to the Passover of Hezekiah (2 Chron. 
xxx, 11). With the exception of Simeon, Asher is 
the only tribe west of the Jordan which furnished no 
hero or judge to the nation. ‘‘One name alone shines 
out of the general obscurity—the aged widow, ‘ Anna, 
the daughter of Phanuel of the tribe of Aser,’ who, in 
the very close of the history, departed not from the 
Temple, but ‘served God with fastings and prayers 
night and day’ ’’ (Stanley, Palest. p. 261). 

The inhabitants of the tribe were also called Asher- 
ites (Heb. Asheri’, “TN, Sept. tv Aono, Judg. i, 32). 

2. A city on the boundary of the tribe of Manasseh, 


| near Michmethah and east of Shechem (Josh. xvii, 7); 


according to Eusebius (Onomast. s. v. Aono) a village 


| 15, according to the /tin. Hieros., 9 Roman miles from 


Shechem toward Scythopolis, near the highway. This 
position nearly corresponds to that of the modern vil- 
lage Yasir, containing ruins, about half way between 
Nablous and Beisan (Van de Velde, A/emoir, p. 289) ; 
the Teyasir suggested by Porter (Hand. p. 348). 

S. A city in Galilee near Thesbe (Tobit i; 2, Engl. 
Vers. ‘‘ Aser’’), possibly a corruption for Hazor (q. v.), 
a city in the tribe of Naphtali (see Fritzsche, Comment. 
in loc.), or perhaps identical with the foregoing place. 

Ashérah (M7UX, Asherah’; Auth. Vers. “ grove,” 
after the Sept. dAooc; Vulg. lucus), a Canaanitish 
(Pheenician) divinity, whose worship, in connection 
with that of Baal, spread among the Israelites already 
in the age of the judges (Judg. iii, 7; vi, 25), was 
more permanently established later by the Queen Jez« 
ebel in tlie land of Ephraim (1 Kings xvi, 33; xviii, 
19), but at times prevailed in the kingdom of Judah 
also (2 Kings xviii, 4; xxi, 3; xxiii, 4; 2 Chron. 


| xxxi,1sq.).. SeeGrove. She had prophets, like Baal 


(1 Kings xviii, 19), and her rites were characterized 
by licentiousness (2 Kings xxiii, 7; Izek. xxiii, 42). 
Her images, DSU, or MINN, were of wood (Judg. 
vi, 26), (as appears ever from the words used to ex- 
press their annihilation, Gesen. Thes. p. 162; Movers, 
Phiniz. p. 567), which were erected sometimes together 
with those of Baal, as soi obpPwpot, over the altar 
of the latter (Judg. vi, 25); at one time even in the 
Temple of Jehovah at Jerusalem (2 Kings xxi, 7; 
xxiii, 6); besides, there is mention of 8°" (houses), 
tents or canopies, woven by the women for the idol 
(2 Kings xxiii, 7), which circumstance in itself would 
be indicative of a connection with the worship of Baal 
(Judg. iii, 7,; vi, 25; 1 Kings xvi, 32 sq.; xviii, 19). 
That Asherah is an identical divinity with Astoreth 
or Astarte is evident from the translation of the Sept. 


'at 2 Chron. xv, 16; xxiv, 18, from that of Symmachus 
jor Aquila at Judg. iii, 7; 2 Kings xvii, 10 (as also 
|from the Syriac at Judg. ili, 7; vi, 25; see Gesen. 


Thes. p. 163); and this was the prevailing opinion of 
the Biblical antiquarians up to Movers, who (Phdniz. 
p- 560) thinks that Asherah should be distinguished 
from Astoreth, and declares Asherah to be a sort of 


Phallus erected to the tellurie goddess Baaltis (Dea 


against Sisera, Asher was content to forget the peril | : , yuds L 
of his fellows in the creeks and harbors of his new this invalidates also the obiection that there is no men. 


Syra, whence the goddess herself was then called 
Asherah, i. e. 6067a), while Astarte should be consider- 
ed a sidereal divinity. See Asrartr. It may appear 
strange that the same divinity is mentioned under 
two names in the historical books of the O. T., and it 
remains doubtful in.what sense Astarte might have 
been called Asherah; the identity of the two idols, 
howeyer, is evident from Judg. ii, 13 (see iii, 7); and 
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tion of obscene rites in the worship of Astarte (2 Kings 
xxiii, 7). It does not appear from 2 Kings xxiii, that 
Asherah and Astoreth were two distinct divinities, 
for the only distinction made here is between the dif- 
ferent places of worship; ver. 6 mentions an Asherah 
erected in the Temple in Jerusalem (see 2 Kings xxi, 
7), and ver, 13 speaks of the idols which were on the 
high-places before Jerusalem (since the times of Solo- 
mon? see 1 Kings xi, 7); ver. 14 is connected with 
ver. 13, and treats of the same idols, while ver. 15 re- 
fers to another locality (see 2 Kings xxiii, 10). Final- 
ly, though Asherah is never expressly called a Sido- 
nian divinity like Astarte, yet she is mentioned (1 
Kings xvi, 33; xviii, 19) with the idols introduced by 
Jezebel (see De Wette, Archdol. p. 323 sq.). Hence 
Bertheau (Richt. p. 66 sq.) declares himself also in 
favor of the identity of Astoreth with Asherah, sup- 
posing, however, that the former might have been the 
name of the goddess, and the latter that of her idol 
(see Movers, p. 565), and agrees with Movers in think- 
ing that TAN signifies erect (pillar), and is indica- 
tive of the Phallus worship. But though Asherim 
and Asheroth are so often mentioned separately from 
statues that we could hardly think these terms to 
have been used likewise to signify carved idols, but 
‘are rather inclined to suppose they must have been 
something more rough and simple (though, perhaps, 
not a mere tree, as in Deut. xvi, 21; see Dan. xi, 45); 
yet from this it does not follow that the word should 
originally have signified the (wooden) fetish; and 
against the translation with recta we might adduce, 
that fo be erect is more properly expressed in the He- 
brew by the verb 3" than by TON ; and if we would 
grant the above distinction in such passages as 1 Kings 
xviiii, 19; 2 Kings xxiii, 4, undoubtedly mamgs 
should have been written. Consequently we must 
let the Phallus character of Asherah also rest as it is; 
and until more correct explanations can be given, we 
must be content with the result that Asherah is essen- 
tially identical with Astarte; and both these are not 
differing from the Syrian goddess, whose rites were 
of obscene character, who is certainly reflected in tha 
Cyprian Aphrodite, and is furthermore blended with 
the Western mythological representations. (See J. 
van Yperen, Obs. crit. de sacris quibusd. fluvialibus et 
Ashera dea, in the Bibl. Hagan.iv, 81-122; Gesenius, 
Comment. z. Jesa. ii, 338; Stuhr, Relig. d. Orients, p. 
439; Vatke, Relig. d. Alt. Test. p. 872; Dupuis, Orig.ne 
d. cultes, i, 181; iii, 471; Schwenk, Mythol. d. Semiten, 
p. 207; comp. Augustine, De civ. Dei, iv, 10; ii, 3.) 
—Winer, s. vy. See ASHTORETH. 

Ash’erite (Judg. i, 32). 

Ashes (properly 1B, e’pher, from, its whiteness, 
omod0c; twice “BD, aphar’, Num. xix, 17; 2 Kings 
xxiii, 4, elsewhere ‘‘dust ;” also 733, de’ shen, lit. fat- 
ness, i. e. the fat ashes from the victims of the altar, 
Ley. i, 16; iv, 12; vi, 10,11; 1 Kings xiii, 3,5; or of 
corpses burnt, Jer, xxxi, 40, ashes being used as a 
manure for land, Plin. xvii, 9. In 1 Kings xx, 38, 41, 
“DN, apher’, incorrectly rendered ‘ ashes,” signifies 
a covering for the head or turban, Sept. reAapoov, and 
so the Chaldee and Abulwalid represent it by this lat- 
ter word, which in Syriac means a priestly tiara; New 
Test. ooduc). See ASH-CAKRE. 

In general, respecting the Biblical mention of ashes 
G23 de’ shen ; DN, e’pher), the following things de- 
serve notice: (1:) As the ashes of the sacrifices con- 
sumed upon the altar of burnt-offerings accumulated 
Consinually (Ley. vi, 3 sq.), they were from time to 
time removed so as to cleanse (j7) the altar. For 
this purpose there were in the sanctuary shovels (053) 
and ash-pots (M0) of brass (Exod. XXVii, 3; XEXviii, 
8). The performance of this office (by the priests) is 
not prescribed in the law; but, according to the Mish- 


See ASHER. 
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na (Tamid, i and ii), the scouring of the altar was as- 


signed by lot to a priest, who, after the top of the altar 
had been cleared of coals, etc., swept the ashes togeth- 
er into a heap (MDM, apple, from its shape), and (ac- 
cording to the rabbins) took the greatest part of it 
away (for some of the ashes must always be-allowed to 
remain), in order that they might be carried out of the 
city to a spot undisturbed by the wind. Only on high 
festivals the ashes were suffered to lie upon the altar 
as an ornament (Mishna, J’am/d, ii, 2). Also upon the 
altar of incense ashes gradually accumulated ; and the 
removal of these was likewise apportioned among the 
priests by lot. The priest to whom this function fell 
gathered them in a basket, and then, after another 
priest had used a part in cleansing the candlestick, 
carried out and poured the contents on the floor of the 
porch (Mishna, Tamid, iii, 9; vi, 1; i, 4). See AL- 
TAR. (2.) On the expiatory ashes of the red heifer 
(ADR, Num. xix), see PurtricaTion. (3.) In deep 
affliction persons were accustomed, as an act suitable 
to the violence of internal emotions, to scatter dust or 
ashes ("2N) on their heads or in their hair, and to sit, 
or lie, or even roll in ashes, whence ashes became the 
symbol of penitential mourning (Job xlii, 6; Matt. 
xi, 21). See Grier. The Mishna (Taamith, ii, 1) 
mentions a custom of covering the ark that contained 
the law with ashes on fast-days, and the rabbins even 
allude to a ceremonial sprinkling of persons with ashes 
on the same occasions (see Bartenora, on Taamith ii). 
(See generally Reinhard, De sacco et cinere, Vitemb. 
1698; Plade, De cineris usu lugentibus, Hafn. 1713; 
Schmid, De cinerum in sacris usu, Lips. 1722; Carpzov, 
Cinerum ap. Heb. usus, Rost. 1739; Quanat, De cinere 
in sacris Hebr. Regiom. 1713; Goetze, De cinerum in 
sacris usu, Lips. 1722.) (4.) The ancient Persians had 
a punishment which consisted in executing certain 
criminals by stifling them in ashes (Valerius Maximus, 
ix, 2). Thus the wicked Menelaus was despatched, 
who caused the troubles which had disquieted Judea 
(2 Mace. xiii, 5, 6), being thrown headlong into a tower 
fifty cubits deep, which was filled with ashes to a cer- 
tain height. The action of the criminal to disengage 
himself plunged him still deeper in the whirling ashes; 
and this agitation was increased by a wheel, which 
kept them in continual movement till he was entirely 
choked.—Winer. See EXEcuTIoNn. 

Ashes were a symbol of human frailty (Gen. xviii, 
27); of deep humiliation (Esth. iv, 1; Jon. iii, 6; 
Matt. xi, 21; Luke x, 13; Job xlii, 6; Jer. vi, 26; 
Dan. ix, 3); a ceremonial mode of purification (Heb. 
ix, 13; Num. xix, 17); they are likened to hoar-frost 
(Psa. exlvii, 16). 
mourning Tyrians described as wallowing in ashes ; 
and we may remark that the Greeks had the like cus- 
tom of strewing themselves with ashes in mourning 
(Homer, Jad, xviii, 22; Odyss. xxiv, 315; comp. Vir- 
gil, din. x, 844, and Ovid’s Metam. viii, 528). Job ii, 
8, ‘‘And he sat down among the ashes.” So Ulysses 
in Odyssey, vii, 153 (see also Iliad, xviii, 26). Psa. cii, 
9, “I have eaten ashes like bread, and mingled my 
drink with weeping,’ i.e. I have eaten the bread of 
humiliation, and drunk the water of affliction; ashes 
being the emblem of the one, and tears the conse- 
quence of the other (see Horne, zz loc.). So Isa. 1xi, 
3, ‘‘ A beautiful crown instead of ashes” (see Lowth’s 
note). See 2 Sam. xiv, 2; Judith x, 3, Isa. xliv, 20, 
“‘He feedeth on ashes,’ i. c. on that which affords no 
nourishment; a proverbial expression for using in- 


effectual means, and bestowing labor to no purpose. - 


In the same sense Hosea says (xii, 1), ‘‘ Ephraim feed- 
eth on wind” (see Lowth, é Joc.). See Mournine. 


Ash’ima (Heb. Ashima’, WwW, etymology un- 
known; Sept. Aoyia), is only once mentioned in ‘the 


Old Testament as the god of the people of Hamath, . 


whose worship the colonists settled by Shalmanezer 
introduced into Samaria (2 Kings xvii, 30). The 


In Ezek. xxyii, 30, we find the ’ 
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Babylonian Talmud, in the treatise Sanhedrin (cited 
in Carpzov’s Apparatus, p. 516), and the majority of 
Jewish writers (see Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. col. 236), as- 
sert that Ashima was worshipped under the form of a 
goat without wool; the Talmud. of Jerusalem (Carpzov, 
2b.) says under that of a lamb. Elias Levita, a learn- 
ed rabbi of the sixteenth century, assigns the word the 
sense of ape; in which he was, in all probability, de- 
ceived by the resemblance in sound to the Latin simia. 
Jurieu and Calmet have proposed other fanciful con- 
jectures, Aben Ezra’s ascription (Pref. ad Esth.) of 
the name to the Samaritan Pentateuch at Gen. i, 1, may 
be seen in Hottinger’s Lzercit. Antimorin. p. 40. The 
opinion, however, that this idol had the form of a goat 
appears to be the one best supported by arguments as 
well as by authorities (see Seyffarth, Systema astron. 
p. 154 sq.). This agrees with the Egyptian worship 
of Pan (see Selden, De diis Syr. p. 827, 305 sq.), as 
well as the appearance of the goat among the sacred 
animals delineated on the Babylonian relics (Millin, 
Monumens inédits, i, tab. 8, 9). Some have compared 
the Samaritan Ashmath (Mat) of Deut. xiv, 5 (see 
Castell, Annot. Samar.), a kind of buck. Barkey, on. 
the other hand (in the Aebhoth. Brem. nov. I, i, 125 
sq.; I, iii, 572 sq.), refers to the Phoenician god Es- 
mun (Ecpovvoc, Damasce. in Photii Biblioth. p. 242, 
573; in Phoenician j7WN, Gesenius, Monum. Phan. i, 
186), corresponding to the god of health, the Greek 
Esculapius (see Movers, Phéniz. i, 529 sq.). Hiller 
(Onomast. p. 609) proposes a Semitic etymology from 
the Arabic asamat, a title of the lion applied to the 
sun; and Lette (in the Beblioth. Brem. nov. 1, i, 60 sq.) 
compares Asam, the Arabic name for a valley or river 
of the infernal regions. Gesenius (Comment. ib. Jesa. 
ii, 348) refers to Ashuma, or the genius (star) of Jupi- 
ter (the heaven), i. e. Mercury, of the Zend-Avesta 
(Bundehesh, iii, 66); but against this Kleuker (in loc.) 
objects that in the Paris edition (ii, 356) the name is 
Anhouma. (See Schulde, De Asima Hamatheor. idolo, 
Viteb. 1722.) 


Ash’kelon (Heb. Ashkelon’, )i>PUN, prob. mi- 
gration [the usual form would be SPUR, Ashkal; R6- 
diger (in Gesenius, Thes. p. 1476) suggests that the 
uncommon termination is a Philistine form]; Sept. 
and Josephus, 7) ’Aoca\wy ; Auth. Vers. ‘‘ Askelon,” 
in Judg. i, 18; 1 Sam. vi, 17; 2 Sam. i, 20; the As- 
calon of the Greeks and Romans and medieval writ- 
ers), a city of the Philistines, and the seat of one of 
their five states (Judg. xiv, 19; 1 Sam. vi, 17; 2 Sam. 
i, 20), but less often mentioned, and apparently less 
known to the Jews than the other four. This, doubt- 
less, arose from its remote situation, alone, of all the 
Philistine towns, on the extreme edge of the shore of 
the Mediterranean (Jer. xlvii, 7), and also well down 
to the south. Gaza, indeed, was still farther south, 
but then it was on the main road from Egypt to the 

- centre and north of Palestine, while Ashkelon lay con- 
siderably to the left. The site fully bears out the 
above inference ; but some indications of the fact may 
be traced, even in the scanty notices of Asbkelon 
which occur in the Bible. Thus, the name is omitted 
from the list in Josh. xv of the Philistine towns fall- 
ing to the lot of Judah (but comp. Joseph. Ant. v, 1, 
22, where it is specified), although Ekron, Ashdod, 
and Gaza are all named; and considerable uncertainty 
rests over its mention in Judg. i, 18 (see Bertheau in 
_Exeg. Hand). in loc.). Samson went down from Tim- 
nath to Ashkelon, when he slew the thirty men and 
took their spoil, as if to a remote place whence his ex- 
ploit was not likely to be heard of; and the only other 
mention of it in the historical books is in the formu- 
listic passages, Josh. xiii, 3, and 1 Sam. vi, 17, and in 
the casual notices of Jud, ii, 28; 1 Mace. x, 86; xi, 
60; xii, 33. The other Philistine cities are each dis- 
tinguished by some special occurrence or fact connect- 
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ed with it, but except the one exploit of Samson, Ash, 
kelon is to us no more than a name. In the poetical 
passage 2 Sam. i, 20, it is named among heathen foes. 
The inhabitants were called Ashkelonites (Heb. Ash- 
kelont’, “pi DPUR, Sept. “Accadwvirne, Auth. Vers. 
“ Eshkalonites,’’ Josh. xiii, 3). 

It was a port on the Mediterranean coast between 
Gaza and Jamnia (Joseph. War, iv, 11, 5), 12 geogr. 
miles N. of the former, 10 S. by W. from Ashdod, and 
37 W.S.W. from Jerusalem (comp. Reland, Palest. 
p- 443). Ashkelon was assigned to the tribe of Judah 
(Josh. xiii, 13; comp. Judg. i, 18); but it was never 
for any length of time in possession of the Israelites 
(comp. 1 Kings iv, 24). It is farther mentioned in 
the denunciations of the prophets (Jer. xxv, 20; xlvii, 
5, 7; Amos i, 8; Zeph. ii, 4,7; Zech. ix, 5). The part 
of the country in which it stood abounded in aromatic 
plants (Plin. xii, 51), and especially onions (shallots, 
ascalonie, Plin. xix, 32; Strabo, xvi, 759; Athen. ii, 
68; Theophr. Plant. vii, 4; Dioscor. i, 124; Colum. 
xii, 10), and vines (Alex. Trall. viii, 3). The soil 
around the town was remarkable for its fertility ; the 
wine of Ashkelon was celebrated, and the Al-henna 
plant flourished better than in any other place except 
Canopus (Kenrick, p. 28). It was also celebrated for 
its cypresses, for figs, olives, and pomegranates, and 
for its bees, which gave their name to a valley in the 
neighborhood (Ibn Batuta in Ritter, Paldstina, 88). 
It was well fortified (Joseph. War, iii, 21; comp. 
Mela, i, 11), and early became the seat of the worship - 
of Derceto (Diod. Sic. ii, 4), the Syrian Venus, whose 
temple was plundered by the Scythians (Herod. i, 105). 
She represented the passive principle of nature, and 
was worshipped under the form of a fish with a wom- 
an’s head (comp. Ovid, Fast. ii, 406). See ATER- 
ears. ‘The sacred doves of Venus still fill with 
their cooings the luxuriant gardens which grow in the 
sandy hollow within the ruined walls’’ (Stanley, p. 
257). Atter the time of Alexander, Ashkelon shared 
the lot of Pheenicia and Judea, being tributary some- 
times to Egypt (Joseph. Ant. xii, 4, 5), and at other 
times to Syria (1 Mace. x, 86; xi, 60; xii, 33). Herod 
the Great was born at Ashkelon, and although the 
city did not belong to his dominion, he adorned it with 
fountains, baths, and colonnades (War, i, 21, 11); and 
after his death Salome, his sister, resided in a palace 
at Ashkelon which Caesar bestowed upon her (Ant. 
xvii, 11,5). It suffered much in the Jewish war with 
the Romans (War, ii, 18, 5; iii, 2, 1-8); for its in- 
habitants were noted for their dislike of the Jews, of 
whom they slew 2500 who dwelt there (ii, 18, 5; iii, 2, 
1). After this Ashkelon again revived, and in the 
Middle Ages was noted not only as a stronghold, but 
as a wealthy and important town (Will. Tyr. xvii, 
21). Inthe fourth century it was the see of a bishop, 
but in the seventh century it fell into the hands of the 
Saracens. Abulfeda (Tab. Syr.) speaks of it as one 
of the famous strongholds of Mohammedanism; and 
the Orientals call it the Bride of Syria (Schultens, /n- 
dex Geogr. s.v.; Edrisi, ed. Jaubert, i, 340). It shared 
with Gaza an infamous reputation for the steadfast- 
ness of its heathenism and for the cruelties there prac- 
tised on Christians by Julian (Reland, p. 588, 590). 
As a sea-port merely it never could have enjoyed much 
advantage, the coast being sandy and difficult of ac- 
cess. There is no bay or shelter for ships, but a small 
harbor toward the east advanced a little way into the 
town, and anciently bore, like that of Gaza, the name 
of Majumas (Kenrick, p. 28). In the time of Origen 
some wells of remarkable shape were shown near the 
town which were believed to be those dug by Isaac, 
or, at any rate, to be of the time of the patriarchs. In 
connection with this tradition may be mentioned the 
fact that in the Samaritan version of Gen. xx, 1, 2, 
and xxvi, 1, Ashkelon (pbpes) is put for the ‘‘ Gerar’”’ 
of the Hebrew text. The town bears a prominent 
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part in the history of the Crusades (see Ibn Ferath, in 
Reinaud’s Extracts, p.525). After being several times 
dismantled and re-fortified in the times of Saladin and 
Richard, its fortifications were at length totally de- 
stroyed by the Sultan Bibars A.D, 1270, and the port 
filled up with stones, for fear of future attempts on the 
part of the Crusaders (Wilkin, Gesch. d. Kreuzziige, vii, 
586). This, no doubt, sealed the ruin of the place (see 
Cellar. Notit. ii, 600 sq.; Rosenmiiller, Alterth. IT, ii, 
377 sq.). Sandys (Travailes, p. 151, A.D. 1610) de- 
scribes it as ‘‘now a place of no note, more than that 
the Turke doth keepe there a garrison.”’ Tifty years 
after (A.D. 1660), Von Troilo found it still partially 
inhabited. But its desolation has long been complete, 
and little now remains of it but the walls, with numer- 
ous fragments of granite pillars (Arvieux, ii, 59; Jo- 
liffe, p. 270). The situation is described as strong; 
the thick walls, flanked with towers, were built on 
the top of a ridge of rock that encircles the town, and 
terminates at each end in the sea (Robinson’s Le- 
searches, ii, 368 note). The ground within sinks in 
the manner of an amphitheatre (Richardson, ii, 202- 
204; Eli Smith, in Missionary Herald for 1827, p. 341). 
The place still bears the name of Askulan, and is in- 
habited by Arabs and Christians (Schwarz, Palest. p. 
120). The modern village is a little north of the old 
site, and the houses are built of the fragments of the 
ancient city. It is situated in a cove formed by a 
lofty ridge rising abruptly near the shore, running up 
eastward, then bending to the south, next to the west, 
and finally to the north-west again. The position, 
now surrounded with desolate ruins of its former 
grandeur, is still beautiful, the whole interior being 
planted with orchards (Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 
827 sq.). See CunrtrorM INSCRIPTIONS. 


Ash’kenaz (Heb. Ashkenaz’,. 4228, signif. un-| 


known [comp. AsHprnaz]; Sept. AcyavdZ, Gen. x, 
3, v. r. AaysevéZ in 1 Chron. i, 6; "Acyavagaior v. r. 
"Ayavaé-or in Jer. li, 27; in both the latter passaves 
Auth. Vers. ‘‘ Ashchenaz’’), the first named of the 
three sons of Gomer, son of Japhet (B.C. cir. 2478), 
and of a tribe of his descendants. In Jeremiah it is 
placed with Ararat and Minni, provinces of Armenia; 
whence it is probable that Ashkenaz was a province 
of Armenia (q. v.), or, at least, that it lay not far from 
it, near the Caucasus, or toward the Black Sea (see Ro- 
senmiller, B71. Geogr. I, i, 258). Among other less 
probable conjectures may be named the following: 
Bochart (Phaleg, iii, 9) refers it to the lake Ascanius 
in Bithynia (Strabo, xii, 563 sq.; Plin. v, 43; xxxi, 
46, 2), and the city and region of Ascania in Phrygia 
Minor (Arrian, Alex. i, 30; Plin. v, 40; see Michaelis, 
Spicileg. i, 58 sq.); Calmet to the Askantians at Tanais 
and the marsh Meotis (Plin. vi, 7, where, however, the 
best editions read ‘‘ Contacaptas” for ‘“‘ Ascanticos’’) ; 
Schulthess (Parad. p. 178) to the district A staunitis (in 
the vicinity of Ararat) and the neizhboring city of As- 
tanaca. Hasse (ntdeck. i, 19) regards the word as a 
corruption for ‘‘ Pontus Azxenus,’’ so as to designate the 
inhabitants of the province of Pontus; Josephus (Ant. 
i, 6, 1) merely says ‘‘ Aschenaz (AoyavaZoc) founded 
the Aschanazians (‘AcyavaZove), whom the Greeks 
now call Rhegians (Pyyivec); but this latter name 
does not occur in classical geography (Joseph Mede 
conjectures the Rheetians, ‘Pyrivec, but these are as 
far from probability as the supposition of the modern 
Jews that the Germans are meant, see Vater, Com. i, 
100). The Targum of Jonathan understands Adiabene 
(3°53), a province of Assyria; andthe Arabic in Gen. 
the Sclavi, in Jer. the inhabitants near the Caspian 
Sea. Assuming that the Japhetic tribes: migrated 
from their original seats westward and northward [see 
Japuer], thus peopling Asia Minor and Europe, we 
may perhaps recognise the tribe of Ashkenaz (as hay- 
ing migrated along the northern shore of Asia Minor) 
‘in Europe in the name Scand-ia, Scand-inayia. Knobel 
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(Vilkertafel, p. 35) regards the word as a compound 
(122"N), the latter element being equivalent to the 
Gr. yévoc, Lat. gens, genus, Eng. kind, kin; the mean- 
ing, therefore, being the As-race. If this were so, it 
might seem that we here find the origin of the name 
Asia, which has subsequently been extended to the 
whole eastern part of the world. The slightness of 
the foundation, however, of all these identifications is 
evident. The opinion of Gérres (Vélkertafel, p. 92) 
that Ashkenaz is to be identified with the Cymry or 
Gaelic race seems even less probable than that of 
Knobel. See Eruno.tocy. 


Ashmead, Witi1Am, a Presbyterian minister, 
born at Philadelphia in 1798, and graduated at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1818. After studying 
under Dr. J. P. Wilson, he was licensed to preach in 
1820. He labored in Lancaster till 1828, when he 
accepted a call to Charleston, 8.C., and entered on his 
duties there in May, 1829. Returning to the north 
for his family, he was taken ill, and, after one or two 
relapses, died at Philadelphia, Dec. 2, 1829. He was 
an accomplished scholar and a devoted minister. Af- 
ter his death appeared Sermons, with Sketch of Life 
(Philad. 1830, 8vo).—Sprague, Annals, iv, 643. 

Ashmun, Jenupt, agent of the American Coloni- 
zation Society, was born at Champlain, N. Y., in April, 
1794. He was educated at Burlington, where he grad- 
uated in 1816. Some time after he was made a pro- 
fessor in the ‘‘ Maine Charity School,” where his stay 
was brief. He afterward removed to the District of 
Columbia, where he joined the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and edited the ‘‘ Theological Repertory.” Be- 
ing appointed to take charge of a re-enforcement to the 
colony at Liberia, he embarked for Africa June 19, 1822, 


and arrived at Cape Monserado August 8. About three 


months after his arrival, while his whole force was 
35 men and boys, he was attacked by 800 armed say- 
ages, but by his energy and desperate valor the assail- 
ants were repulsed, and again, in a few days, when 
they returned with redoubled numbers, were utterly 
defeated. When ill-health compelled him in 1828 to 
take a voyage to America, he left behind him in Afri- 
ca a community of 1206 freemen. He died at New 
Haven August 25, 1828. He was a person of great 
energy of character,and most devoted piety, and his 
services to the infant colony were invaluable.—Gurley, 
Life of Ashmun (Washington, 1835); Quarterly Chris- 
tian Spectator, vii, 330; North Amer. Review, xli, 565. 

Ash’nah (Heb. Ashnah’, ¢ 2D, fortified, other- 
wise bright; Sept. "Aova), the name of two cities, both 
in the ‘‘ plain’’ of the tribe of Judah. 

1. One mentioned between Zorah and Zanoah 
(Josh. xv, 33), apparently in the region north of Eleu- 
theropolis and west of Jerusalem (see Keil, Comment. 
in loc.), and near the boundary-line, almost within 
the territory afterward assigned to Dan (see Josh. 
xix, 41), and probably near Beth-Shemesh, possibly 
at the site of the modern ‘‘large village Deir Abdén’’ 
(Robinson, Researches, new ed. iii, 154). It is proba- 
bly the Asan (Acdy) or Bethasan (Onaca) placed by 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. s. v.) at 15 or 16 Ro- 
man miles west of Jerusalem. 

2. Another town, certainly in Judah, mentioned 
between Jiphtah and Nezib (Josh. xv, 43); apparent- 
ly in the region immediately south and east of Eleu- 
theropolis (comp. Keil, Comment. in loc.), probably not 
very far from this last; possibly the present Beet Alam, 
aruined village on a low mound (Robinson, Researches, 
ii, 403). Eusebius and Jerome also speak of an Asna 
CAova, Onomast. s. v.), but without any particulars. 


Ash’penaz (Heb. Ashpenaz’, 122U%, perh. from 
Persic and Sans¢rit acnas, horse, and nasa, nose, i. q. 
‘“horse-nose ;’’ Sept. “Acgavéd), the master of the eu- 
nuchs, or, rather, one of tke principal chamberlains of 
Nebuchadnezzar (B.C. 604), who was commanded to 
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select certain Jewish captives to be instructed in the 
literature and science of the Chaldeans (Dan. i, 3). 
In this number he included Daniel and his three com- 
panions, whose Hebrew names he changed to Chaldee 
(Dan. i, 7). Their refusal to partake of the provisions 
sent from the monarch’s table filled Ashpenaz with 
apprehension, for at that time, as jn our days, the Asi- 
atic despots frequently punished with death the least 
infraction of their will. He had, however, the gene- 
rosity not to use constraint toward them. In acceding 
to the request of Daniel, Ashpenaz had every thing to 
apprehend; and the grateful prophet specially records 
that God had disposed Ashpenaz to treat him with 
kindness (ver. 8-16). See DANIEL. 
Ash’riél (1 Chron. vii, 14). See Asrrex. 
Ash’taroth (Heb. Ashtaroth’, MINMW2, plur. of 
Ashtoreth, Josh. ix, 10; xii, 4; xiii, 12, 31; Sept. “Ac- 
raows; but Auth. Vers. “ Astaroth, ” in Deut. i, 4; 
Sept. in 1 Chron. vi, 71, v. r. Aonows and ‘PapwsS), 
a city on the east of Jordan, in Bashan, in the king- 
dom of Og, doubtless so called from being a seat of the 
worship of the goddess of the same name. See AsH- 
ToreTH. It is generally mentioned as a description 
or definition of Og, who ‘‘dwelt in Astaroth in Edrei”’ 
(Deut. i, 4), ‘‘at Ashtaroth and at Edrei’’ (Josh. xii, 
4; xiii, 12), or ‘‘who was at Ashtaroth” (ix, 10). It 
fell into possession of the half tribe of Manasseh (Josh. 
xiii, 31), and was given with its suburbs or surround- 
ing pasture-lands (1 w7372) to the Gershonites (1 Chron. 
vi, 71 [56]), the other Levitical city in this tribe being 
Golan. In the list in Josh. xxi, 27, the name is given 
as BEESHTERAH (‘‘house of Ashtoreth ;” Reland, p. 
621). Nothing more is heard of Ashtaroth, except that 
Uzziah, an Ashterathite, is named in 1 Chron, xi, 44. 
It is not named in any of the lists, such as those in 
Chronicles, or of Jeremiah, in which so many of the 
trans-Jordanic places are enumerated ; and hence it has 
usually been considered the same with the place else- 
where called ASHTEROTH-KARNAIM (q. v.). Eusebius 
and Jerome, however (Onomast. s. v. Astaroth, ’Aora- 
ows), mention it as situated 6 Roman miles from Adraa 
or Adar (Kdrei), which again was 25 from Bostra; and 
the former adds that it lay on higher ground (aywréow) 
than Ashteroth-karnaim, which they farther distin- 
guish by stating (in the next art.) that there were two 
villages (copa, castella) lying 9 miles apart, between 
Adara and Abila. One of these was probably that 
called Ashtaroth simply, and the other may have been 
Ashteroth-karnaim. The only trace of the name yet 
recovered in the region indicated is Tell-Ashterah or 
Asherah (Ritter, Erdk. xv, 819; Porter, ii, 212); and 
as this is situated on a hill, it would seem to correspond 
to the Ashtaroth in question Smith, s. v. 
Ash’terathite (Heb. A shterathi’ NIMS ; ; Sept. 
*AoreowSt), an epithet of Uzziah, one of David’s braves 
(1 Chron. xi, 44), prob. as being an Ashtarothite, or 
citizen of ASHTAROTH (q. Vv.) in. Bashan. 
Ash’teroth-Kar’naim (Heb. A shteroth’ Karna’- 
yim, 07292 minnwy , Ashtaroth of the two horns, 
from the ‘horned inawe of Ashtoreth, Gen. xiv, 5; 
Sept. “Acraows [eai] Kapvaiy), a place of yery great 
antiquity, the abode of the Rephaim at the time of 
the incursion of Chedotlaomer (Gen. xiv, 5), while 
the cities of the plain were still standing in their oasis. 
Its name of Ashtaroth appears to be derived from the 
worship of the moon under that name [see AsTARTE ] ; 
there is little need to look further than the crescent 
of that luminary and its symbolical image for an ex- 
planation of the addition KArnarm, “ horned” (San- 
choniathon; in Euseb. Prep. £v. i, 10; ed. Orelli, p. 
35). In‘’2 Mace. xii, 21, 26, mention is made of the 
temple of Atergatis (Ashtoreth) in Carnion (Kapvior), 
which is described as a strongly fortified town of dif- 
ficult access, but which was taken by Judas Macca- 
bus, who slew 25,000 of the people therein. The 
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same place is doubtless that called Carnain (Kapvaiv) 
in 1 Mace. v, 43 (comp. Kapvaiyv, Josephus, Ant. xii, 
8, 4). These notices, however, give us no indication 
of its locality beyond its being in ‘the land of Galaad ;” 
the inference of Ritter (Lrdk. xv, 822) that the Car- 
nion of the Apocrypha was in a narrow valley, is not 
sustained by the passages themselves. It is usually 
assumed to be the same place as the preceding Asu- 
TAROTH, but the few facts that can be ascertained are 
all against such an identification. (1.) The affix 
‘“‘Karnaim,” which certainly indicates some distinc- 
tion, and which in the time of the Maccabees, as quoted 
above, appears to have superseded the other name. 
(2.) The fact that Eusebius and Jerome in the Ono- 
masticon, though not very clear on the point, yet cer- 
Hea) make a distinction between Ashtaroth and 

A.-Carnaim, describing the latter (s. y. Kapvaeip, 
Carnaim) as a ‘ large village” (Kwpa) psyiori) THC 
"ApaBiac, vicus grandis in angulo Bataneex). (3.) 
Some weight is due to the rendering of the Samaritan 
version, and of the Arabic version “of Saadiah, which 
give Ashtaroth as in the text, but A.-Karnaim by en- 
tirely different names; the former renderingit A phinith, 
which does not appear to have been yet recognised ; 
but the latter, es-Sanamein, apparently meaning the 
still important place which continues to bear precisely 
the same name, on the Haj route, about #5 miles south 
of Damascus, and to the N.W. of the Lejah (Burckh. 
p- 55; Ritter, Lrdk. xv, 812), but which seems to be 
identical with another place [see-AERn], and is too 
far from Edrei. See AsHTArotnH. Astaroth-Karnaim 
is now usually identified with Jfezareib, the situation 
of which corresponds accurately enough with the dis- 
tances given by Eusebius (Leake, Preface to Burck- 
hardt’s Travels, p. xii). Here is the first castle on the 
great-pilgrim road from Damascus to Mecca. It was 
built about 840 years ago by the Sultan Selim, and is 
a square structure, about 100 feet on each side, with 
square towers at the angles and in the centre of each 
face, the walls being 40 feet high. The interior is an 
open yard, with ranges of warehouses against the cas- 
tle wall to contain stores of provisions for the pilgrims. 
There are no dwellings beyond the castle, and within 
it only a few mud huts upon the flat roofs of the ware- 
houses, occupied by the peasants who cultivate the 
neighboring grounds. Close to this building on the 
north and “east side are a great number of springs, 
whose waters at a short distance collect into a lake or 
pond about a mile and a half in circumference. In 
the midst of this lake is an island, and at an elevated 
spot at the extremity of a promontory advancing into 
the lake stands a sort of chapel, around which are 
many remains of ancient buildings. There are no oth- 
erruins. (Burckhardt, Travels, p. 241 sq. ; Bucking- 
ham’s Arab Tribes, p. 162; Chesney, Luphrat. Exped, 
i, 511; Capt. Newbold; in the Lond. Geog. Jour. xvi, 
333; comp. Schwarz, Palest. p. 223, 236.) See also 
ASHTORETH; CHALAMISH. 

Ashton, Wm. Easterty, a Baptist minister, was 
born May 18, 1793, in Philadelphia, licensed as a 
preacher in 1814, and was ordained pastor of the Bap- 
tist Church at Hopewell, N. J., the following year. 
In 1816 he removed to Blockley, Philadelphia county, 
Pa., where he labored successfully for seven years. 
Mr. Ashton devoted part of his time to teaching, estab- 
lishing a female school in Philadelphia, which soon 
became very popular. In 1823 he accepted a call 
from the third Baptist Church in Philadelphia, which 
charge he held till the year before his death, when 
disease compelled him to relinquish it. He died July 
26, 1836.—Sprague, Annals, vi, 631. 

Ash’toreth (Heb. Ashto’reth, MIRVZ, 1 Kings 
xi, 5,33; 2 Kings xxiii, 13; Sept. ’Ac7aorn), also in the 
plur. ASH’TAROTH (Heb. A shtaroth’, nny, 
Sept. in Judg. x, 6; 1Sam. vii, 4, AcraowS ; in Judg. 
ii, 13, at ’Aordorar; in 1 Sam. vii, 3; xii, 10, ra don; 
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in 1 Sam. xxxi, 10, ro Aoraoreiov), the name 
of a goddess of the Sidonians (1 Kings xi, 
5, 33), and also of the Philistines (1 Sam. 
xxxi, 10), whose worship was introduced. 
among the Israelites during the period of the 
judges (Judg. ii, 13; 1 Sam. vii, 4), was cele- 
brated by Solomon himself (1 Kings xi, 5), 
and was finally put down by Josiah (2 Kings 
xxiii, 18). She is frequently mentioned in 
connection with Baal, as the corresponding fe- 
male divinity (Judg. ii, 13); and, from the ad- 
dition of the words ‘‘ and all the host of heay- 
en,’’ in 2 Kings xxiii, 4 [see Asura], it is 
probable that she represented one of the celes- 
tial bodies. There is also reason to believe that she is 
meant by the ‘‘queen of heaven,”’ in Jer. vii, 18; xliv, 
17; whose worshipis there said to have been solemnized 
by burning incense, pouring libations, and offering 
cakes. Further, by comparing the two passages 2 Kings 
xxiii, 4, and Jer. viii, 2, which last speaks of the “sun 
and moon, and all the host of heaven, whom they 
served,’’ we may conclude that the moon was worship- 
ped under the names of queen of heaven and of Ash- 
toreth, provided.the connection between these titles is 
established. See IDoLATRY. 


The worship of Astarte was very ancient and very 
widely spread. We find the plural Ashtaroth united 
with the adjunct Karnaim, as the name of a city, so 
early as the time of Abraham (Gen. xiv, 5), and we 
read of a temple of this goddess, apparently as the 
goddess of war, among the Philistines in the time of 
Saul (1 Sam. xxxi, 10). From the connection of this 
goddess with Baa or Bret, we should, moreover, nat- 
urally conclude that she would be found in the Assyr- 
jan Pantheon, and, in fact, the name Jshfar appears 


to be clearly identified in the list of the great gods of - 


Assyria (Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 352, 629; Rawlin- 
son, Early History of Babylon, Lond. 1854, p. 23; Raw- 
linson, Herodotus, i, 634). There is no reason to doubt 
that this Assyrian goddess is the Ashtoreth of the Old 
Testament and the Astarte of the Greeks and Romans. 
The worship of Astarte seems to have extended wherey- 
er Pheenician colonies were founded. Thus we find 
her name in inscriptions still existing in the island of 
Cyprus, on the site of the ancient Citium, and also at 
Carthage (Gesenius, Mon. Phan. p. 125, 449), and not 
unfrequently as an element in Phoenician proper names, 
as “Aoraproc, ABdacraproc, As\evaoraproc (Joseph. 
Ap. i, 18). The name occurs, moreover, written in 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, as A start (Gesenius, Thes. s. v. 
For evidence of her wide-spread worship, see also Eck- 
hel, Doct. Num. iii, 869 sq.). It is worthy of remark 
that Rédiger, in his recently published Addenda to 
‘Gesenius’ Thesaurus (p. 106), notices that in the in- 
scription on the sarcophagus of a king named Esmuna- 
zar, discovered in January, 1855 (see Robinson, fe- 
searches, new ed. iii, 36 note), the founding, or at least 
restoration of the temple of this goddess, at Sidon, is 
attributed to him and to his mother, Amashtoreth, who 
is farther styled priestess of Ashtoreth. According to 
the testimonies of profane writers, the worship of this 
goddess, under different names, existed in all coun- 
tries and colonies of the Syro-Arabian nations. She 
was especially the chief female divinity of the Phceni- 
cians and Syrians—the Baaltis or female Baal; Astarte 
the Great, as Sanchoniathon calls her (ed. Orelli, p. 
34). She was known to the Babylonians as Mylitta 
(i. e. possibly Nm7>%72, the emphatic state of the fem. 
participle act. Aphel of 14, genetri) (Herod. i, 31); 
to the Arabians as Alitta or Alilat (Herod. iii, 8) (i. e. 
according to Pococke’s etymology [Specim. p. 110], al- 
Tlahat, the goddess [which may, however, also mean 
the crescent moon—see Freytag’s Lea. Ar.]; or al- 
Hildl, the moon; or, according to Kleuker’s suggestion, 
al-Walid, genetrix [see Berzmann, De Relig. Arab. An- 
teislamica, Argentor. 1834, p.7}). The supposed Punic 
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name Tholath, 7M, which Minter, Hamaker, and 
others considered to mean genetriz, and to belong to 
this goddess, cannot be adduced here, as Gesenius has 
recently shown that the name has arisen from a false 
reading of the inscriptions (see his MJonum. Ling. 
Phenic. p. 114). But it is not at all open to doubt 
that this goddess was worshipped at ancient Carthage, 
and probably under her Phenician name. ‘The classi- 
cal writers, who usually endeavored to identify the 
gods of other nations with their own, rather than to 
discriminate between them, have recognised several 
of their own divinities in Ashtoreth. Thus she was 
considered to be Juno (Augustin. Quest. in Jud. Xvi); 
or Venus, especially Venus Urania (Cicer. Nat. Deor. 
iii, 23; Theodoret, Jn Libr. iii, Reg. Quest. L; and the 
numerous inscriptions of Bona Dea Celestis, Venus 
Ceelestis, etc., cited in Minter’s Religion der Karthager, 
p. 75); or Luna (Herodian, v, 13, where she is named 
"Aorpodpxn; Lucian, De Dea Syra, iv). A part of 
the Pheenician mythus respecting Astarte is given by 
Sanchoniathon (Euseb. De Prep. Evang. i, 10): ‘‘As- 
tarte the most high, and Jupiter Demarous, and Ado- 
dus, king of the gods, reigned over the country, with 
the assent of Saturn. And Astarte placed the head 
of a bull upon her own head, as an emblem of sover- 
eignty. As she was journeying about the world, she 
found a star wandering in the air, and having taken 
possession of it, she consecrated it in the sacred island 
of Tyre. The Pheenicians say that Astarte is Venus.” 
This serves to account 
for the horned figure 
under which she was 
represented, and af- 
fords testimony of a 
star consecrated as her 
symbol. The factthat | 
there is a connection 
between all these di- 
vinities cannot escape 
any student of ancient 
religions ; but it is not 
easy to discover the 
precise link of that 
connection. | Ashto- 
reth was probably confounded with Juno, because 
she is the female counterpart to Baal, the chief god 
of the Syrians—their Jupiter, as it were; and with 
Venus, because the same lascivious rites were com- 
mon to her worship and to that of Ashtoreth and 
her cognate Mylitta (Creuzer, Symbolik, ii, 23). But 
so great is the intermixture and confusion between 
the gods of pagan religions, that Minter further iden- 
tifies Ashtoreth—due allowance being made for differ- 
ence of time and place—with the female Kabir, Azio- 
kersa, with the Egyptian Jsis, with the Paphian Ve- 
nus, with the Taurian and Ephesian Diana. with the 
Bellona of Comana, with the Armenian Andhid, and 
with the Samian, Maltesian, and Lacinian Juno. She 
has also. been considered to be the same as the Syrian 
Jish-deity, the Atergatis of 2 Macc. xii, 26, whose tem- 
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ple appears, from 1 Mace. v, 43, to have been situated’ 


at Ashteroth-Kamain. See ArerGatis. Her figure 
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(in various forms) is certainly found on the Egyptian 
and Assyrian monuments (Layard’s Nineveh, ii, 169) ; 
which likewise contain illustrations of most of the at- 
tributes ascribed to her in scriptural as well as profane 
authorities (see Jour. Sac. Lit. Oct. 1852, p. 88 sq.). 
As for the power of nature, which was worshipped un- 
der the name of Ashtoreth, Creuzer and Minter assert 
that it was the principle of conception and parturition 
—that subordinate power which is fecundated by a 
superior influence, but which is the agent of all births 
throuzhout the universe. As such, Minter maintains 
(Religion der Babylonier, p. 21), in opposition to the 
remarks. of Gesenius (Jesadas, iii, 337), that the orig- 
znai form under which Ashtoreth was worshipped was 
the moon; and that the transition from that to the 
planet Venus (which we will immediately notice) was 
unquestionably an innovation of a later date. It is 
evident that the moon alone can be properly called 
the queen of heaven; as also that the dependent re- 
lation of the moon to the sun makes it a more appro- 
priate symbol of that sex, whose functions as female 
and mother, throughout the whole extent of animated 
nature, were embodied in Ashtoreth. See Baar. 
Movers (Phén. 607) distinguishes two Astartes, one 
Carthaginian-Sidonian, a virgin goddess symbolized 
by the moon, the other Syro-Pheenician, symbolized by 
the planet Venus. But it seems most likely that both 
the moon and the planet were looked upon as sym- 
bols, under different aspects and perhaps at different 
periods, of the goddess, just as each of them may in 
different aspects of the heavens be regarded as the 
“queen of heaven” (q. v.). 

The rites of her worship, if we may assume their 
resembling those which profane authors describe as 
paid to the cognate goddesses, in part agree with the 
few indications in the Old Testament, in part com- 
plete the brief notices there into an accordant picture. 
The cakes mentioned in Jer. vii, 18, which are called 
in Hebrew 0°22, kavvanim’, were also known to the 
Greeks by the name yaBevec, and were by them made 
in the shape of a sickle, in reference to the new moon. 
Among animals, the dove, the crab, and, in later times, 
the lion were sacred to her, and among fruits the pom- 
egranate. No blood was shed on her altar; but male 
animals, and chiefly “ids, were sacrificed to her (Tacit. 
Hist. ii, 3). Hence some suppose that the reason why 
Judah promised the harlot a kid was that she might 
sacrifice it to Ashtoreth (see Tuch’s note to Gen. 
xxxviii, 17). The most prominent part of her wor- 
ship, however, consisted of those libidinous orgies 
which Augustine, who was an eye-witness of their 
horrors in Carthage, describes with such indignation 
(De Civit. Dei, ii, 3). Her priests were eunuchs in 
women’s attire (the peculiar name of whom is D"wIp, 
kadeshim’, male devotees, sacri, i. e. cinedi, Galli, 1 
Kings xiv, 24), and women (MiWIIp, hedeshoth’, female 
devotees, sacra, i. e. meretrices, Hos. iv, 14, which 
term ought to be distinguished from ordinary harlots, 
m52i1), who, like the Bayaderes of India, prostituted 
themselves to enrich the temple of this goddess. See 
Sopomrire. The prohibition in Deut. xxiii, 18, appears 
to allude to the dedication of such funds to such a pur- 
pose. As for the places consecrated to her worship, al- 
though the numerous passages in which the Auth. Vers. 
has erroneously rendered 7, A sherah, by grove, are 
to be deducted [see Grove], there are yet several oc- 
casions on which gardens and shady trees are mentioned 
as peculiar seats of (probably her) lascivious rites (Isa. 
i, 29; Ixv, 8; 1 Kings xiv, 23; Hos. iv, 13; Jer. ii, 
20; iii, 13). She also had celebrated temples (1 Sam. 
xxxi, 10). As to the form and attributes with which 
Ashtoreth was represented, the oldest known image, 
that in Paphos, was a white conical stone, often seen 
on Phenician remains in the figure which Tacitus thus 
describes, ]. c.: ‘ The statue of the goddess bears no 
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resemblance to the human form: you see a round fig- 
ure, broad at the base, but growing fine by degrees, 
till, like a cone, it lessens to a point.” In Canaan 
she was probably represented as a cow. It is said in 
the book of Tobit, i, 5, that the tribes which revolted 
sacrificed ‘‘to the heifer 
Baal.” In Pheenicia she 
had the head of a cow or 
bull, as she is seen on 
coins. At length she was 
figured with the human 
form, as Lucian express- 
ly testifies of the Syrian 
goddess, which is sub- 
stantially the same as 
Ashtoreth; and she is so 
found on coins of Seve- 
rus, with her head sur- 
rounded with rays, sitting on a lion, and holding a 
thunderbolt and a sceptre in either hand. What Kim- 
chi says of her being worshipped under the figure of 
a sheep is a mere figment of the rabbins, founded on 
a misapprehension of Deut. vii, 13. As the words 
‘* flocks (Ashiaroth) of sheep’ there occurring may be 
legitimately taken as the loves of the flock (Veneres 
pecoris), i. e. either the ewes or the lambs, the whole 
foundation of that opinion, as well as of the notion 
that the word means sheep, is unsound. 

The word Ashtoreth cannot be plausibly derived 
from any root or combination of roots in the Syro- 
Arabian languages. The best etymology, that ap- 
proved by Gesenius (Thes. Heb. p. 1083), deduces it 
from the Persian sitérah, star, with a prosthetic gut- 
tural (i. qg. SMON, ‘Esther,’ doryo). Ashtoreth is 
feminine as to form; its plural AsHTarorH also oc- 
curs (Judg. ii, 13; x, 16; 1 Sam. vii, 4; xii, 10; xxxi, 
10), as is likewise the case with Baal, with which it is 
in this form often associated (Judg. x, 6; 1 Sam. vii, 
4; xii, 10); and this peculiarity of both words is 
thought (by Gesenius, Thesaur. s. v.) to denote a plu- 
rality of tmages (like the Greek Herm), or to belong 
to that usage of the plural which is found in words 
denoting lord (Ewald, Hebr. Gram. § 361). Movers, 
however, contends (Phdn, i, 175, 602) that the plurals 
are used to indicate different modifications of the di- 
vinities themselves. In the earlier books of the O. T. 
only the plural, Ashtaroth, occurs, and it is not till 
the time of Solomon, who introduced the worship of 
the Sidonian Astarte, and only in reference to that par- 
ticular goddess, Ashtoreth of the Sidonians, that the 
singular is found in the O. T. 1 Kings xi, 5, 33; 2 
Kings xxiii, 13).—Kitto; Smith. See AsTArTE. 

Ash-tree. See Asn. 

Ash’uath (Heb. Ashvath’, D182, perh. for NIB, 
bright; Sept. Acid v. r. “AoiS, Vulg. Asoth), the last 
named of the three sons of Japhlet, great-grandson of 
Asher (1 Chron. vii, 33). B.C. cir. 1612. 

Ash’ur (Heb. Ashchur’, MA7V38, perh. black, oth- 
erwise man of nobility; Sept. ’Aoyw v. r. ’"Aodwd, and 
*Aootp vy. *. Axovp), a posthumous son of Hezron 
(grandson of Judah), by one of his wives (the daugh- 
ter of Machir), Abiah (1 Chron. ii, 24). He had sey- 
eral sons by each of his two wives (1 Chron. iv, 5), 
and through these he is called (in both passages) the 
‘father’? (founder) of Tekoa, which appears to have 
been the place of their eventual settlement. B.C. cir, 
1658. Schwarz suggests (Palest. p. 119) that the name 
may be connected with the Beth-Zacharias (q. v.) of 
Josephus (War, i, 1, 5); but this lies at some distance 
from Tekoa. See also Assur. 

Ash/urite (Heb. Ashuri’, "778, prob. originally 
from NUN, a step; Sept. Acepi, Vulg. Gessuri ; Auth. 
Vers. ‘‘ Ashurites’’), apparently the designation of a 
tribe in the vicinity of Gilead, one of the trans-J ordanic 
districts over whom the revolting Abner made Ish- 
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posheth king (2 Sam. ii, 9). The Chaldee paraphrast 
(Targum of Jonathan) supposes the inhabitants of 
Asher (VR mas, ‘of the house of Asher’’), which 
is supported by cavetel MSS. that read “[WNM (Da- 
vidson, Hebr. Text, ad loc.). ‘The Asherites’’ will 
then denote the whole of the country west of the Jor- 
dan above Jezreel (the district of the plain of Esdrae- 
lon), and the enumeration will proceed regularly from 
north to south, Asher to Benjamin. The form ‘‘ Ash- 
erite’”’ occurs in Judg. i, 82. See Asuger. By some 
of the old interpreters—Arabic, Syriac, and Vulgate 
yversions—and in modern*times by Ewald (Gesch. Isr. 
iii, 145), the name is taken as meaning the Geshurites, 
the members of a small kingdom to the S. or S.E. of 
Damascus, one of the petty states which were included 
under the general title of Aram (q. v.). 


ried to David somewhere about this very time (1 Chron. 
iii, 2, compared with 4), a circumstance not consistent 
with his being the ally of Ishbosheth, or with the latter 
being made king oyer the people of Geshur. Talmai) 
was still king many years after this occurrence (2 Sam. 
xiii, 87). In addition, Geshur was surely too remote 
from Mahanaim and from the rest of Ishbosheth’s ter- 
ritory to be intended here. See Grsnur. Still oth- 
ers understand that the clan referred to are the same 
with the Asshurites (Heb. Asshurim’, DUAN; Sept. 


*Aoooupteim, Vulg. Assurim; Auth. Vers. ‘‘Asshurim’’), 


an Arab tribe said (with the Letushim and Leummim) | 


to be descended from Dedan (Gen. xxv, 3), and who 


appear from these notices to have settled in the. 


south-western part of the Hauran, where they became 
somewhat incorporated with the Israelites. See AraA- 
BIA. 

In Ezek. xxvii, 6, Ashur (M9WN, plur. Ashurim’, in 
the expression, DIR "MD PWvWY TWIP, thy 
benches [or decks] they have ae of ivory, thie hie 
ter of the ashur-trees, i. e. inlaid or bordered with 
that wood; Sept. rd igod cov éxoinoay 2& éNeparroe, 
oikoue ahowdec, Vulg. et transtra tua fecerunt tibi ex 
ebore Indico et preteriola, Auth. Vers. ‘the company 
of the Ashurites have made thy benches of ivory’’) 
evidently stands for tedsshur’ ("1 Sh), or box-wood. 
See Box-TREE. 


Ash-Wednesday (dies cinerum), the first day of 
Lent. It is so called from the custom observed in the 
ancient Church of penitents expressing their humilia- 
tion at this time by appearing in sackcloth and ashes. 
But it is not certain that this was always done precise- 
ly on Ash-Wednesday, there being a perfect silence in 
the most ancient writers about it. The discipline used 
toward penitents in Lent, as described by Gratian, dif- 
fered from their treatment at other times; for on Ash- 
Wednesday they were presented to the bishop, clothed 


in sackcloth, and barefooted ; then the seven peniten-, 


tial psalms were sung; after which the bishop laid his 
hands on them, sprinkled them with holy water, and 
poured ashes upon their heads, declaring to them that 
as Adam was cast out of paradise, so they, for their 
sins, were cast out of the Church. Then the inferior 
ministers expelled them out of the doors of the church. 
In the end of Lent, on the Thursday before Easter, 
they were again presented for reconciliation hy the 
deacons and presbyters at the gates of the church. 


But this method of treating penitents in Lent carries | 


with it the marks of a more modern practice ; for there 
was no use of the holy water in the ancient discipline, 
nor seven penitential psalms in their service, but only 
one, viz. the fifty-first. Neither was Ash-Wednesday 
anciently the first day of Lent, till Gregory the Great 
first added it to Lent to make. the number of fasting- 
days completely forty, which before were but thirty- 
six. Nor does it appear that anciently the time of 
imposing penance was confined to the beginning of 
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in accepting this substitution is that Geshur had a king | 
of its own, Talmai, whose daughter, moreover, was mar- | 
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Lent, but was granted at all times, whenever the 
bishop thought the penitent qualified for it. In Rome 
the spectacle on this occasion is most ridiculous. Af- 
ter giving themselves up to all kinds of gayety and 
licentiousness during the Carnival, til] twelve o’clock 
on Tuesday night, the people go on Ash-Wednes- 
day morning into the churches, when the officiating 
priests put ashes on their head, repeating the words, 
‘“‘Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return.’’ 
The day is kept in the English Church by proper col- 
lects and lessons, but witheut the ashes ieee 
| See Bingham, Orig. /eccl. bk. xviii, ch. ii, § 2; Procter, 
Common Prayer, p. 278; Burnet, Hist. of Eng. Ref. ii, 
94; Martene, De Ant. Eeel. Ritibus, lib. iv, cap. xvil. 
Treatises on this observance have been written by 
Gleich (Viteb. 1689), Mittwoch (Lips. 1693), Schmid 
(Helmst. 1702), Siber (Lips. 1709). See Asuzs. 


Ashwell, Grorcr, born in 1612, became a fellow 
of Wadham College, and afterward rector of Hanwell, 
Oxfordshire, England. He died in 1693, leaving oe 
| following works: 1. Fides Apostolica (Oxon. 1653) :—2. 
| Gestus Eucharisticus (Oxon. 1663) :—3. De Socino et So- 
cinianismo (Oxon. 1680) :—4. De Ecclesia (Oxon. 1688). 


A’sia (Acia, referred by the Greeks to a person, 

Herod. iv, 45, but by moderns to an Eastern, usually 
Shemitic etymology, comp. Bochart, Phaleg, iv, 33, p. 
8379; Sickler, Alte Geogr. p. 89; Wahl, in the Hall. 
Encycl. vi, 76 sq.; Forbiger, Alte Geogr. ii, 39; Hit- 
zig, Philist. p. 93), a geographical name which is em- 
ployed by the writers of antiquity to denote regions of 
very different extent, designating as early as the time 
of Herodotus (iv, 36) an entire continent, in contrast 
with Europe and Africa (comp. Josephus, Ant. xiv, 10. 
1), the boundaries of which have been clearly defined 
(Forbiger, Alte Geogr. ii, 89) since the descriptions of 
Strabo (i, 35) and Ptolemy (iv, 5); in the Roman pe- 
riod, however, it was generally applied only to a 
single district of Western Asia (Asia Minor). It is in 
the latter sense alone that the word occurs in the 
Apocrypha (1 Maec. viii, 6; xi, 13; xii, 39; xiii, a 
2 Mace. iii, 3; x, 24) snl Now Test. (Acts ii, 9; 
Or exsvilee Ore xix, 10, 22, 26, 2s RNIA AG AG eet o7 : 
xxvii, 9; Rom. xvi, 5 [where the true reading is 
‘Aotac]|; 1 Cor. xvi 193" 2 Cor. i, 8} 2)Vim. 7, 15-4 
Pet. i, 1; Rev. i, 4, 11). 

1. Continenr or AstA.—The ancient Hebrews 
were strangers to the division of the earth into parts 
or quarters, and hence we never find the word Asia 
in any Hebrew book. It occurs first in Biblical writ- 
ers in the books of the Maccabees, and there in a re- 
stricted sense. In its widest application, however, as 
designating in modern geography a leading division 
of the globe, it is of the deepest interest in sacred lit- 
erature. This part of the world is regarded as having 
been the most favored. Here the first man was cre- 
ated; here the patriarchs lived; here the law was 
given; here the greatest and most celebrated monarch- 
ies were formed; and from hence the first founders of 
cities and nations in other parts of the world conduct- 
ed their colonies. In Asia our blessed Redeemer ap- 
peared, wrought salvation for mankind, died, and rose 
again; and from hence the light of the Gospel bas been 
diffused over the world. Laws, arts, sciences, and 
religions almost all have had their origin in Asia. 
See Ernnoioey. 

I. Geographical Description.—Asia, which forms the 
eastern and northern portion of the great tract of land 
in the eastern hemisphere, is the oldest known portion 
of the globe, and is usually called the cradle of the hu- 
man race, of nations, and of arts. It is separated from 
Australia by the Indian and Pacific Oceans; from 
America on the north-east by Behring’s Straits, and 
on the east by the great Eastern or Pacific Ocean; 
from Africa by the Arabian Sea, (at the west by the 
Mediterranean Sea) and by the Arabian Gulf, or Red 
| Sea, with the Straits of Babelmandeb; from Europe by 
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the Kaskaia Gulf (at the extreme north-west), by the 
Caspian Sea and the River Ural, by the Black Sea and 
the Bosphorus, by the Sea of Marmora and the Dar- 
danelles, and by the Grecian Archipelago, It is united 
with Africa by the desert Isthmus of Suez, and with Ku- 
rope by the lofty Caucasian Mountains and the long 
Uralrange. The area is about 16,175,000 square miles. 

The inhabitants of Asia (whose number is variously 
estimated at from 500,000,000 to 800,000,000) are divided 
into three great branches: The Tatar-Caucasian, in the 
Western Asia, exhibits the finest features of our race in 
the Circassian form; the Mongolian race is spread 
through Eastern Asia; the Malay in Southern Asia and 
theislands. The north is inhabited by the Samoiedes, 
Tchooktches, and others. The following tribes, of dif- 
ferent language and origin, may be distinguished, 
some of which are relics of scattered tribes of no- 
mades: Kamtschatdales, Ostiacs, Samoiedes, Koriacks, 
Kurilians, Aleutians, Coreans, Mongols, and Kal- 
mucks, Mantchoos (Tungoos, Daurians, and Mant- 
choos Proper), Finns, Circassians, Georgians, Greeks, 
Syrians and Armenians, Tatars and Turks, Persians 
and Afghans, Thibetans, Hindoos, Siamese, Malays, 
Annamites (in Cochin China and Tonquin), Burmese, 
Chinese and Japanese, besides the indigenous inhabit- 
ants of the East Indian islands, Jews and Europeans. 
The principal languages are the Arabian, Persian, Ar- 
menian, Turkish, Tatar, Hindoo, Malayan, Mongol, 
Mantchoo, Chinese, and Sanscrit. The principal re- 
ligions which prevail are Mohammedanism in the west- 
ern parts, the worship of the Lama of Thibet in the 
central region, Buddhism in the Burmese territory, and 
Hindooism or Brahminism in India. For farther de- 
tails and statistics of the Asiatic countries, see each in 
its alphabetical place, especially Turkey, Persia, Chi- 
na, and India. 

From this great continent must undoubtedly have 
issued at some unknown period that extraordinary emi- 
gration which peopled America. It cannot be ques- 
tioned that the inhabitants of the north-eastern parts 
of Asia, little attached to the soil, and subsisting chief- 
ly by hunting and fishing, might pass either in their 
canoes in summer, or upon the ice in winter, from their 
own country to the American sliore. Ora passage of 
this kind may not be necessary, for it is by no means 
unlikely that the Straits of Behring were formerly oc- 
cupied by the land, and that the isthmus which joined 
the old world to the new was subverted and over- 
whelmed by one of those great revolutions of nature 
which shake whole continents, and extend the domin- 
ion of the sea to places where its waters are unknown. 
Dr. Prichard, in his Researches into the Physical His- 
tory of Man, is decidedly of opinion that America was 
poopled by an Asiatic migration ; and in the examples 
he gives of the coincidences of words, he has fully es- 
tablished the fact of an intercourse between the na- 
tions of Northern Asia and those of America, long before 
the very existence of the latter continent was known 
to modern Europe. Later investigations have, almost 
without exception, tended to confirm this conclusion. 

The Scriptures make no mention of many of the 
empires and nations of Asia, such as the Chinese em- 
pire, the Hindoos, and the numerous tribes inhabiting 
the extensive region of Siberia or Asiatic Russia. In- 
dia is mentioned in the Book of Esther, but only in 
reference to the extensive dominions of Ahasuerus. 
The Medo-Persian branch of the Indo-European na- 
tions who inhabited Asia, of whom were the Medes and 
ancient Persians, Parthians, and Armenians, are, how- 
ever, mentioned in sacred history ; and among the na- 
tions of Asia Minor we have the Phrygians, the Mys- 
jans, and the Bithynians. Of the ancient western 
Asiatic nations, those connected with sacred history 


are the Elamites, or descendants of Elam; the Assyri- | 


ans, or descendants of Ashur; Hebrews and Idume- 
ans, or Edomites; Beni-Jaktan, or Arabs; the Chas- 
dim, or Chaldeans; the Arameans, who inhabited 
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Syria and Mesopotamia; the Pheenicians, or descend- 
ants of Canaan; the Mizraim, or the Egyptians; the 
Cushites, or Ethiopians; and the Philistines. 
ancient empires mentioned in the Scriptures, the As- 
syrian is the earliest, so called from Asshur, the son 
of Shem. Out of the empire founded by Nimrod at 
Babylon sprung the Babylonian or Chaldean, the 
capital of which was Babylon, while that of Assyria 
was Nineveh. The empire of the Medes also sprung 
from the Assyrian, and was at length united by Cyrus 
with Persia, a country which previous to the reign of 
that great prince, did not contain more than a single 
province of the present extensive kingdom, and which 
continued to rule over Asia upward of two centuries, 
until its power was cverthrown by Alexander the 
Great. Elam, which originally denoted the country 
of the Elymei in the modern Khusistan, afterward be- 
came the Hebrew term for Persia and the Persians, 
who were allied to the Madai or Medes. The other 
nations of Asia mentioned in the Scriptures have each 
their appropriate designations, such as the Arphaxad, 
or Arph-Chesad, supposed to be the Chaldzans; the 
Lud or Ludim, alleged by Josephus and Bochart to be 
the Lydians; and the Aramites or the Syrians. The 
Asiatic countries more especially mentioned as the 
scenes of great events and important transactions are 
Arabia, Armenia, Assyria, Babylonia, Syria, and Ju- 
dea or Palestine, Phoenicia and Persia. See each in 
its alphabetical order. 

Il. Church History.—Christianity spread rapidly in 
the first centuries in Western Asia, which, after the 
times of Constantine, belonged among the Christian 
countries. The apostolic churches of Antioch (q. v.) 
and Jerusalem (q. vy.) received along with Rome and 
Alexandria the rank of patriarchates. The diocese of 
Asia, of which Ephesus was the metropolis, was reck- 
oned next in rank to the four patriarchates up till the 
council of Chalcedon, which subordinated the diocese 
to the Patriarch of Constantinople. In the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh centuries the Nestorians and Monophy- 
sites were excluded by cecumenical synods from the 
Church, and organized themselves as independent de- 
nominations, which still exist. See Nresrorrans; 
ARMENIANS; JACOBITES. Down to the twelfth cen- 
tury the churches of Western Asia were still in a mod- 
erately flourishing condition ; but about that time the 
Saracens succeeded in establishing several principali- 
ties, which were the cause of sad desolation to the 


Church. The Turks, who succeeded, completed the 
wreck. For the Church history of the following cen- 


turies, we refer, besides to the articles already men- 
tioned, to TurKEY; GREEK CuurcH. Also in other 
portions of Asia the Gospel was early proclaimed, and 
Christianity flourished for some time in Persia, till 
it succumbed to the rising power of Mohammedanism. 
The outposts of Christianity in China and India, 
which probably reach back to an early period, were 
lost sight of by the Latin and Greek churches. The 
Roman Church, in the Middle Ages and modern times, 
made great effort to unite with itself the churches of 
Western Asia, and to convert the pagans in various 
Asiatic countries, She succeeded in most of the Portu- 
guese and Spanish possessions, and founded a number 
of dioceses in other countries. The history of Protest- 
antism begins with the establishment of the rule of the 
East India Company; and in the nineteenth century its 
missions have developed on so large a scale that the 
time appears to be near when it will have the ascendency 
in a large portion of Eastern Asia. For more details 
on the history of both the Roman and the Protestant 
churches, we refer to the articles Pers1A; Cuina; IN- 
pia; FArrHer Inpia; InpIAN ARCHIPELAGO; JA- 
PAN. 

III. Ecclesiastical Statistics.—The following tabular 
survey of the statistics of the Roman Catholic, Prot- 
estant, and total Christian population is taken from 
Schem’s Lcclesiastical Year-book for 1859. 
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Total. Rom. Cath. | Protestant. | Christian. 

Asiatic Russia | 7,000,000 6,000 40,000 | 4,500,000 
Ghinay.< ties 490,000,000 337,000 10,000 360,900 
Rast India....)171,000,000 | 1,083,000 
Farther India | 15,000,000 | "520/000 \ BON BOO aye 20,000 
Turkey....... 15,000,000 | 260,000 6,000 | 3,266,000 
Archipelago . . 80,000,000 2,000,000 50,000 | 2,500,000 
ADAM. eas gies 35,000,000 
ROTtAT Ye cise « 8,000,000 
Persia kee. 13,000,000 10,000 1,000 70,000 
Afghanistan ..} 4,000,000 
Beloochistan..| 2,000,000 
PATA Tact ciste 5,000,000 1,000 (2)2,000 3,000 

755,000,000 | 4,166,000 | 409,000 [12,899,000 


The Greek Church is the largest Christian body in 
Asiatic Russia and Asiatic Turkey, and is at present 
spreading, together with Russian influence, in Central 
Asia and China. Armenians are numerous in Russia, 
Turkey, and Persia, and scattered in India. Nestori- 
ans and Jacobites are mostly found in Turkey and India, 
the former also in Persia. By many it is believed that 
there are still numerous descendants of Christians in 
various parts of Asia as yet unknown to the rest of the 
Christian world. In 1855 a report spread that, at a dis- 
tance of eighteen days’ journey from Cabul, there exist- 
ed 12,000 Christian villages, and in 1859 it was assert- 
ed that 30,000 native Christians had been discovered 
in the island of Celebes. Buddhism, Brahminism, and 
the other religious systems of India, China, and Ja- 
pan, count together a population of about 600 millions. 
Mohammedanism prevails in Asiatic Turkey, Arabia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, and Tartary, and 
is, in general, professed by a population of about 50 
millions. The Jews in Asiatic Turkey are estimated 
at about 350,000; small numbers live scattered in near- 
ly every country. The rest belong to a great variety 
of pagan systems. 

2. Asta Mrnor was the name anciently given to the 
region nearly inclosed by the Huxine, Azan, and 
Mediterranean Seas, and now forming a part of Tur- 
key. Respecting the Biblical notices of this district 
we have to remark: (@) Antiochus the Great is called 
king of Asia in 1 Mace. viii, 6; a title that he assumed 
as master (not only of Syria, but also) of the greater part 
of Asia Minor (which had passed over to the Mace- 
donian princes as a Persian province), but was com- 
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pelled (B.C. 189) to relinquish all the Asiatic districts 
west of the Taurus to the Romans (Liy. xxxviii, 38; 
1 Mace. viii, 8), who committed Mysia, Lydia, and 
Phrygia to Eumenes (II), king of Pergamus (Liv. 
xxxvii, 55; xxxviii, 39). Hence (0) the kingdom of 
Pergamus was called the Asiatic empire, although the 
Syrian Seleucide, who only occupied Cilicia, likewise 
(perhaps only out of empty pretence) assumed this title 
(1 Mace. xii, 39; xiii, 32; 2 Mace. iii, 3), and so the 
empires of Egypt and Asia are found in contrast (1 
Mace. xiii, 13). (c) By the will of Attalus (III) Philo- 
metor (q. v.), the kingdom of Pergamus passed over 
(B.C. 133) as a province into the hands of the Romans, 
in whose diplomatic phraseology Asia was now termed 
simply ‘‘ Asia cis Taurum’”’ (comp. Cicero, Flacc. 27; 
Nep. Attic. 54; Plin. 40), i. e. including the districts 
Mysia, Lydia, Phrygia, and Caria (which last the 
Rhodians obtained after the conquest of Antiochus the 
Great). It was governed by a pretor until the Em- 
peror Augustus made it a proconsular province. In 
this extent it is styled Asia Proper (2) Wiwe kadoupévn 
"Acia, Ptolem. v, 2; comp. Strabo, xii, 577). To this 
connection appear to belong the following passages of 
the N. T.: Acts vi, 9 (where Asia and Cilicia are names 
of Roman provinces in Asia Minor); xx, 16; 1 Pet. i, 
1 (see Steiger, in loc.); Rev. i, 4; comp. ii and iii, 
where letters to the Christian communities in the seven 
cities of (proconsular) Asia designate those in Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Pergamus, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and 
Laodicea (q. v. severally) (see Liicke, Ojfenbar. Joh. p. 
201; comp. T. Smith, Septem Asie ecclesiar. notitia, 
Lond, 1671, Utr. 1694; Arundell, Visit to the Seven 
Churches of Asia, Lond. 1828). On the other hand, 
in Acts ii, 9 (comp. xvi, 6; see Wiggers, in the Stud. u. 
Krit. 1838, i, 169), it appears to denote Phryzia, or, as 
the commentators will have it, only Ionia (see Kuindl, 
in loc.); but it is not certain that in Roman times 
Ionia was called Asia by pre-eminence (see Pliny, y, 
28; comp. Solin. 43). The extent in 2 Cor. i, 8, is un- 
certain, and, moreover, the boundaries of Asia Minor 
varied at different periods (see Mannert, VI, ii, 15 sq. ; 
Wetstein, ii, 464). Thus it may be regarded as pretty 
well settled: d. ) That ‘‘ Asia’ denotes the whole of 
Asta Minor, in the texts Acts xix, 26, 27; xxi, 27; 
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xxiv, 18; xxvii, 2; but (2.), that only AsrA Proper, 
the Roman or Proconsular Asia, is denoted in Acts ii, 
9; vi, 9; xvi, 6; xix, 10, 22; xx, 4, 16,18 [Rom. xvi, 
5]; 1 Cor. xvi, 19; 2 Cor. i, 8 2: Lim. 3, 154 1 Pet. 7, 
1; Rey.i,4,11. Asta Mryor comprehended Bithynia, 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Pamphylia, Pisid- 
ia, Lycaonia, Phrygia, Mysia, Troas (all of which are 
mentioned in the New Testament), Lydia, Ionia, Molis 
(which are sometimes included under Lydia), Caria, 
Doris, and Lycia, AstA Prorrr, or Proconsular 
Asia, comprehended the provinces of Phrygia, Mysia, 
Caria, and Lydia (Cicero, Mp. Fam. ii, 15). But it is 
evident that Luke uses the term Asia in a sense still 
more restricted; for in one place he counts Phrygia 
(Acts ii, 9, 10), and in another Mysia (xvi, 6, 7), as 
provinces distinct from Asia. Hence it is probable 
that in many, if not all, of the second set of references 
above, the word Asia denotes only Ionia, or the entire 
western coast, of which Ephesus was the capital, and 
in which the seven churches were situated. See gen- 
erally, Usher, De Asia proconsulart (Lond. 1681) ; id. 
De episcop. metropol. in Asia proconsulari (Lond, 1687) ; 
Carpzov, De Asie ecclesits (Lips. 1698) ; Cellarius, zd. 
(Mal. 1701); Conybeare and Howson’s S¢é. Paul, i, 237 ; 
Penny Cyc. s. v. Anatolia; Smith’s Dict. of Class. Geogr. 
i, 232 sq., 238 sq.; Texier, Asie Mineure (Paris, 1863) ; 
Le Bas and Cheron, Mist. Ancienne de VAs. Min. (Par. 
1864); Perrot, Voyage en As. Min. (Paris, 1864). 

3. ProconsuLar AsrA, therefore, seems to be usu- 
ally that designated in the New Test., being a Roman 
province which embraced the western part of the pen- 
insula of Asia Minor, and of which Ephesus was the 
capital. This province originated in the bequest of 
Attalus, king of Pergamus, or king of Asia, who left 
by will to the Roman Republic his hereditary domin- 
ions in the west of the peninsula (B.C. 133). Some 
rectifications of the frontier were made, and ‘“ Asia’”’ 
was constituted a province. Under the early emper- 
ors it was rich and flourishing, though it had been se- 
verely plundered under the republic. In the division 
made by Augustus of senatorial and imperial prov- 
inces, it was placed in the former class, and was goy- 
erned by a proconsul. (Hence avOiraro, Acts xix, 
38, and on coins.) It contained many important cities, 
among which were the seven churches of the Apoca- 
lypse, and it was divided into assize districts for judi- 
cial business. (Hence dyopaior, i. e. 7puspat, Acts, 
ibid.) It is not possible absolutely to define the in- 
land boundary of this province during the life of the 
Apostle Paul; indeed, the limits of the provinces were 
frequently undergoing change; but generally it may 
be said that it included the territory anciently subdi- 
vided into Molis, Tonia, and Doris, and afterward into 
Mysia, Lydia, and Caria. See Mysta; Lycra; Br- 
THYNIA; PuryGrA; GAauatra. These were orignal- 
ly Greek colonies (see Smith’s Smaller Hist. of Greece, 
p. 40 sq.). Meyer (in his Comment. on Acts xvi, 6) 
unnecessarily imagines that the divine intimation 
given to Paul had reference to the continent of Asia, 
as opposed to Europe, and that the apostle supposed it 
might have reference simply to ‘Asia cis Tauram,”’ 
and therefore attempted to penetrate into Bithynia. 
The view of Meyer and De Wette on Acts xxvii, 2 
(and of the former on Acts xix, 10), viz. that the pen- 
insula of Asia Minor is intended, inyolyes a bad geo- 
graphical mistake; for this term ‘‘ Asia Minor’? does 
not seem to have been so applied till some centuries 
after the Christian era, Neither is it strictly correct 
to speak of Asia in the N. T. as being at that time call- 
ed A. proconsularis ; for this phrase also was of later 
date, and denoted one of Constantine’s subdivisions of 
the province of which we are speaking. (See Cony- 
beare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, ch. 
xiv; Marquardt’s Rém. Alterthiimer, iii, 130-146.) 
See As1arcu. 

? 4, Seven Cuurcues or Asta.—These, celebrated 
in the Apocalypse, in the apostolic times, and in ec- 
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clesiastical history, were, as they are classified by the 
writer of the book of Revelation (ch. i-iii), Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, 
and Laodicea, which see under the respective names, 
See Asta Minor (No. 2, above); ReveLarron. 
Asiarch (‘Aovapyne, ruler of Asia Minor, in the 
plur., Acts xix, 31; Vulg. Asie principes ; Auth. Vers. 
‘“‘the chief of Asia’’), the title of the ten persons an- 
nually chosen in Proconsular Asia as chief presidents 
of the religious rites (presides sacerdotales, Tertull. De 
Spect. 2), and whose office it was to exhibit solemn 
games in the theatre every year, in honor of the gods 
and of the Roman Emperor (Cod. Theodos. xv, 9, 2). 
This they did at their own expense (like the Roman 
wdiles), whence none but the most opulent persons 
could bear the office, although only of one year’s con- 
tinuance (see Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epis- 
tles of St. Paul, ii, 83). The appointment was much as 
follows: at the beginning of every year (i. e. about the 
autumnal equinox), each of the cities of Asia held a 
public assembly, in order to nominate one of their cit- 
izens as asiarch (Spanheim, De usu et prestant. num. 
p- 694). A person was then sent to the general coun- 
cil of the province, at some one of the principal cities, 
as Ephesus, Smyrna, Sardis, etc., to announce the name 
of the individual who had been selected (£1. Arist. p. 
344 sq., ed. Jebb; p.613 sq., ed. Cant.). Ofthe persons 
thus nominated by the cities the council designated ten. 
As the asiarchs are repeatedly mentioned in the plural, 
some suppose that the whole ten presided as a college 
over the sacred rites (comp. Strabo, xiv, 649). But in 
Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. iv, 15) Polycarp is said to have 
suffered martyrdom when ‘Philip was astarch and 
Statius Quadratus proconsul of Asia ;”’ from which and 
other circumstances it is deemed more probable that, 
as in the case of the irenarch, the names of the ten 
nominated by the general council were submitted to 
the proconsul, who chose one of the number to be 
asiarch (see Vales. in lec.; Deyling, Observ. iii, 37 
sq.). Kuinél (at Acts xix, 31) admits that one chos- 
en by the proconsul was pre-eminently the asiarch, but 
conceives that the other nine acted as his assessors, 
and also bore that title. Others, however, think the 
plurality of asiarchs sufficiently accounted for by sup- 
posing that those who had served the office continued 
to bear the title, as was the case with the Jewish high- 
priests ; but the other branch of the alternative is usu- 
ally preferred. It is probable that in the course of time 
changes were made in the office, which our fragmentary 
information does not enable us to trace; and that the 
solitary testimony of Eusebius amounts to no more 
than that one asiarch, Philip, then and there presided 
at the public games, but not that the arrangements of 
all the games were made and provided by that one 
asiarch. Even the college of these officers appear to 
have had jurisdiction in Proconsular Asia (q. v.) only, 
for we find mention of similar functionaries in the oth- 
er provinces of Asia Minor, e. g. Bithyniarch, Gala- 
tarch, Lyciarch, Cariarch, etc. (Strabo, xiv, 3; Mala- 
las, p. 285, 289, ed. Bonn), and likewise in other parts 
of the Roman empire, e. g. Syriarch (Liban. Zp. 1217), 
Pheeniciarch, Cypriarch (2 Mace. xii, 2), etc., each 
charged with similar duties in their respective districts 
(see the Hall. Encycl. iii, 284 sq.). There is no ground 
for the supposition of Schéttgen (Miscel. Lips. vy, 178 
sq-), that the asiarchs were city magistrates, having 
appellate or superior jurisdiction over the decisions of 
local courts: they should by no means be confounded 
with the archon, or chief magistrate of Ephesus; for 
they were representatives, not of a single city, but of 
many cities united. This notion of the asiarchs is 
confirmed by a medal of Rhodes, struck under Ha- 
drian, on the reverse of which we read, ‘‘A coin 
struck in common by thirteen cities, in honor of the 
magistrate of Rhodes, Claudio Fronto, astarch and high- 
priest of the thirteen cities.” The office might be filled 
by the same person several times (Akerman, Num. Jil. 
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p- 51). Their place of res- 
idence was at Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Sardis, Cyzicus, 
or at any other city where 
the council washeld. Their 
office was thus, in a great 
measure at least, religious, 
and they are, in conse- 
quence, sometimes called 
‘priests”’ (dpycepetc), and | 
their office a ‘‘ priesthood’’ 
(tepwotrn) (Mart. S. Poly- 
carp. in Patr. Ap. c. 21). 
Probably it represented the 
religious element of the an- 
cient Panionian League, 
to the territorial limits of 
which also the circle of the 
functions of the asiarchs 
nearly corresponded (see Hered. i, 142). Coins or in- 
scriptions bearing the names of persons who had served 
the office of asiarch one or more times, are known as 
belonging to the following cities: Aphrodisias, Cyzi- 
cus, Hypxpa, Laodicea, Pergamos, Philadelphia, Sar- 
dis, Smyrna, Thyatira. (Aristid. Or. xxvi, 518, ed. 
Dind.; Eckhel, ii, 507; iv, 207; Béckh, Jnser. vol. ii; 
Krause, Civitates Neocore, p. 71; Wetstein, On Acts 
XJX; Herod. v, 38; Hammond, On N. T. in loc.) 
These chiefs, then holding such games at Ephesus, 
out of friendly consideration for Paul, restrained him 
from appearing, as he proposed, in the theatre, during 
the sedition raised by Demetrius, the goldsmith, respect- 
ing Diana of Ephesus (Acts xix, 31). ‘The considera- 
tion of these asiarchs for the Apostle Paul, during the 
tumult, is not only extremely honorable to his charac- 
ter and to theirs, but is also a strong confirmation of 
the remark made by the evangelist (ver. 10), that ‘‘all 
they who dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord, 
both Jews and Greeks”’ (see Conybeare and Howson, 
li, 86). It shows also in what light the tumult of De- 
metrius was beheld, since he took especial care to 
observe that ‘‘all Asia’? worshipped their goddess. 
Yet were the very asiarchs, now engaged in this wor- 
ship, intent on saving the man whom Demetrius repre- 


Coin of Hypepa in Lydia: a 
military figure pouring the 
contents of a patera upon an 
altar with the fire kindled, 
while Victory places a. gar- 
land on his head; legend (in 
Greek), ‘t Of the Hypzepeni- 
ans under Menander, second 
time Asiarch and Preetor.” 


sented as its most formidable enemy (Carstens, De | 


Asiarchis Paulo quondam amicis, Lubec. 1744). See 
generally Salmas. ad Solin. 40, p.566; Van Dale, Dis- 
sert. ad antiq. et marmor. p. 273 sq. ; Carstens, Meditat. 
subseciv. spec. ii (Lubec. 1744); Ziebich, Obsery. e nu- 
mis antig. sacr. (Viteb. 1745), p. 86 sq.; Smith’s Dict. 
of Class. Ant. s. v.; and the treatises De Asiarchis, 
of Boysen (Hal. 1716), Lintrup (Hafn. 1715), Siber 
(Viteb. 1683), Sontag (Altdorf, 1712), and Wesseling 
(Utr. 1753). 

Asiatic Brethren, a secret society greatly re- 
sembling the Rosicrucians (q. v.). It arose in Austria 
in 1780, spread throughout Germany, applied itself 
chiefly to cabalistics and theosophy, and occasioned 
many frauds. Baron Ecker von Eckhofen and one 
Boheman at Stockholm were the principal defenders 
of this order. See Die Briider St. Johannis des Evang. 
aus Asien (Berl. 1830). 

Asibi’as (AceBiac, comp. Asebia, 1 Esdr. viii, 48), 
one of the Israelites who renounced his Gentile wife 
after the captivity (1 Esdr. ix, 26); doubtless a cor- 
ruption for the MaLcuiy An (q. v.) of the genuine text 
(Ezra x, 25). 

A’siél, the name of two men. 

1. (Heb. Asie’, bynive, created by God; Sept. 
’AoujA.) The father of Seraiah, and progenitor of one 
of the Simeonite chiefs that expelled the Hamite abo- 
rivines from the fertile valleys near Gedor in the time 
of Hezekiah (1 Chron. iv, 35), B.C. ante 712. 

2. (Vulg. Asiel, for the Greek text is not extant.) | 
The last named of the five scribes whom the divine 
yoice is represented, in the fanciful yision of 2 Esdr. 
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xiy, 24, as directing Ezra to bring for the purpose of 
recording the revelation about to be communicated to 
him. 

Asinzus (‘Acwaioc), a Jew during the captivity 
at Babylon, of whose exploits, in connection with his 
brother Anileus (’AzviA\atoc), in raising himself from 
obscurity to the chief power in the province of Meso- 
potamia, and of whose reverses afterward in conse« 
quence of an idolatrous marriage, Josephus gives a de- 
tailed but apparently apocryphal account (Ant. xviii, 
9). 

As’ipha (‘Aoipa), one of the family-heads of the 
“‘temple-servants” that returned from Babylon (1 
Esdr. v, 29); evidently the Hasurua (q. v.) of the 
true text (Ezra ii, 43). 

As’kelon (Judg. i, 18). See AsaKrton. 

Askew, Annn (otherwise Ascough or Ascue), born 
in 1521, was second daughter of Sir Wm. Askew, of Lin- 
colnshire. By the study of the Scriptures she became a 
convert to the opinions of the Reformers, at which her 
husband, one Kyme, a papist, turned her out of doors, 
She came up to London to sue for a separation, and 
appears to have attracted the favorable notice of some 
ladies high at court. She was soon accused of heresy 
and committed to prison. Being examined before the 
Bishop of London and others, she is said to have re- 
plied boldly to the lord-mayor’s question, ‘‘ Whether 
the priests cannot make the body of Christ?” ‘YT 
have read that God made man; but that man can make 
God I never yet read” (Strype, Memorials, i, 387). 
Yet it is said by Burnet that ‘‘after much pains she 
set her hand to a recantation, by which she acknowl- 
edged that the natural body of Christ was present in 
the sacrament after the consecration, whether the 
priest were a good or an ill man; and that, whether it 
was presently consumed or reserved in the pix, it was 
the true body of Christ” (/ist. of Reformation, bk. iii). 
Her recantation, however, was not effectual, for she 
was soon apprehended again and committed to New- 
gate, where she was again strictly questioned as to 
what ladies at court had shown her favor and encour- 
agement. She was placed on the rack and cruelly 
tortured in the sight, and, as Fox says, by the hand of 
the Lord Chancellor Wriothesly, whose eagerness in 
this matter is ascribed to his desire to gain some ground 
of offence against the Duchess of Suffolk, the Countess 
of Hertford, or some other ladies. But her patience 
and fortitude could not be shaken. She was burnt 
with four others at the stake in Smithfield, July 16, 
1546. She wrote several works, one of which is en- 
titled Hxraminationes pie.—Penny Cyclop. s. v.; Fox, 
Book of Martyrs, p. 600-614; Burnet, Hist. of Reforma- 
tion, bk. i, p. 547. 

Aslac, Conran, a learned Danish divine, born at 
Bergen, in Norway, in 1564, studied at Copenhagen, 
and in the years 1593-99 travelled through Germany, 
Switzerland, France, England, and Ireland. He re- 
turned to Copenhagen in 1600, and professed the He- 


brew, Greek, and Latin languages, and theology. He 
died in 1624, leaving among other works: 1. A Treat- 


ase on Election (Danish, Copenhagen, 1612, 8yo) :—2. 
Physica et Ethica Mosaica (Hanau, 1613) :—8. De Di- 
cendi et Dissercndi Ratione, lib. iii (Copenhagen, 1612, 
4to. This book is placed on the Roman Jndew) :—4, 
De Christo vero Deo et Homine in una Indivisa Persona, 


etc. (Frankfort, 1620, 8vo):—5. De Statu Christi ante 


Incarnationem et in Incarnatione (Copenhagen, 1622, 
4to):—6. Oratio de Statu Religions in Dania, ab 1517 


/ad 1628 (Copenhagen, 1631, 4to):—7. De Religicnis 


per Lutherum Plantatione in Daniam et Norvegiam 
(Copenhagen, 1620, 4to); besides many disputations, 
etc., on Free Will, Original Sin, the Creation, ete. 
Asmodea’us (‘Aopiodatoc), a demon or evil spirit 
mentioned in the apocryphal book of Tobit (iii, 8) as 
having become enamored of Sara, the daughter of 
Raguel, and killed the seven husbands whom she had 
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married (Tob. vi, 14), but as being put to flight by 
the charm used by Tobias on his marriage with her 
(Tob. viii, 2, 3). The rabbins have a number of absurd 
traditions respecting Asmodawus (7J2WN or "NTA, 
Talm. Getten, Ixviii, 1) as a libidinous damon (comp. 
Gen. vi, 1), and indeed the Talmudists represent him 
“as the prince of devils, even Satan himself (see Hisen- 
menger, Lutd. Judenth. ii, 440; Lightfoot, Mor. Hebr. 
ad Lue. xi, 15). Hence Beelzebub has been supposed 
to refer to the same demon. But a similar title they 
also give to ‘the angel of death,” as the destroyer of 
all mankind; hence some derive the name Asmodaus 
from the Hebrew 720, shamad’, to exterminate, which 
identifies it also with Abaddon (q. v.), the same as 
Apollyon (Rev. ix, 11, where he is called ‘‘a king, 
the angel of the bottomless pit’), and 0 ONoPpetwr, 
Wisd. xviii, 25, where he is represented as the “ evil 
angel’ (Psa. Ixxviii, 49) of the plague (Schleusner’s 
Thesaur. s. v.), the angel of death (see Ilgen, Zu Tob. 
p-42). Thus the story in Tobit means no more than 
that the seven husbands died successively on their 
marriage with Sara. (For other interpretations, sce 
Fritzsche, Comment. p. 38). Others, however (Gesen. 
Allgem. Literatur-Zeit. 1815, No. 123; De Wette, Bibl. 
Theol. p. 146; Reland, Ant. Sacr, iv, 6), rather refer it 
to the Persic word azmadan, to tempt (Castelli Lex. 
Pers. col. 24 sq.). In the book of Tobit, this evil 
spirit is represented as causing, through jealousy, the 
death of Sara’s seven husbands in succession on the 
bridal night; gaining the power to do so (as is hinted) 
through their incontinence. Tobias, instructed by 
Raphael, burns on ‘‘the ashes of perfume’’ the heart 
and liver of the fish which he caught in the Tigris; 
‘the which smell when the evil spirit had smelled, he 
fled into the utmost parts of Ezypt, and the angel 
bound him” (Tob, viii, 3). It is obviously a vain en- 
deayor to attempt to rationalize this story, since it is 
throughout founded on Jewish dzmonology, and ‘‘ the 
loves of the angels,’’ a strange fancy derived from 
Gen. vi, 2. Those, however, who attempt this task 
make Asmodeus the demon of impurity, and suppose 
merely that the fumes deadened the passions of Tobias 
and his wife. The rabbins (among other odd fables) 
make this demon the offspring of the incest of Tubal- 
cain with his sister Noema, and say (in allusion to 
Solomon’s many wives) that Asmodzus once drove 
him from his kingdom, but, being dispossessed, was 
forced to serve in building the Temple, which he did 
noiselessly, by means of a mysterious stone Shamir 
(Calmet, s. v. and Fragments, p. 271, where there is a 
great deal of fanciful and groundless speculation). 
See generally Wichmann, De Asmodeo spiritu ma- 
ligno avSpwrokrovy (Lub. 1668); Hosum, De Aschmo- 
dwo demonio maligno (Hafn. 1709); Neubauer, De an- 
gelo mortis ex mente Ebr. et Muhammedanorum (Hal. 
1732); Hezel, Schriftforscher (Giessen, 1792), ii, 1sq. ; 
Calmet’s Dissertation on the demon Asmodwus (trans- 
lated in Arnald’s Commentary on the Apocrypha) ; Ode, 
De Angelis, p. 611 sq. See Damon. 


Asmonzan (‘Acapwraioc, Accapwvaioc, Joseph. 
Ant. xii, 6, 1 sq.; in Joseph. Gorionid. plur. psn, 
Chashmonim’ ; more fully "N27awM 72, Jonathan’s 
Targ. on 1 Sam. ii, 4; comp. Arab. chashim, noble; 
DDIM, Psa. Ixviii, 32; fut ones, i. e. opulent), the 
proper designation of the family of the priest Mattathi- 
as, whose sons became better known by the surname 
ofthe Maccabees. (For the lineage and history of the 
Asmonzxans in full, see the Penny Cyclopedia, s. v.) 
See Jupas Maccanxus. With Mattathias (B.C. 167) 
began the exploits of the Asmonzans in delivering the 
Jewish people from the oppressive yoke of the Syrian 
Seleucid, which was accomplished by Jonathan, son 
of Mattathias, already a high-priest in rank—a dignity 
that was now attached to that of Syrian “‘meridarch.” 
Simon, another son of Mattathias, became himself he- 
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reditary prince of the Jews. His grandson Aristobu- 
lus assumed the diadem, and the royal dynasty of the 
Asmonzans continued on the Jewish throne till the in- 
terference of Pompey in Jewish affairs. Aristobulus 
II, the third king of the Asmonwan line, was dethroned 
by the Romans, and upon his sons devolved the peril- 
ous endeavor of regaining their ancestral crown, but . 
without permanence. They both paid therefor the pen- 
alty of their lives, the last being Antigonus (whom An- 
tony caused to be beheaded at Antioch, Joseph. Ant. 
xv, 1, 2),with whom the Asmonzan dynasty expired, 
after a duration of 126 years, in the consulship of M. 
Vips. Agrippa and Canin. Gallus, i. e. B.C. 37 (see 
Joseph. Ant. xiv, 16,4). The two surviving members 
of the family, Aristobulus and Mariamne, grandchil- 
dren of Aristobulus IJ, appear, it is true, at first to 
have striven to maintain a position in life under the 
Herodian sway suitable to their rank; but they soon 
fell under the suspicion of King Herod, and, with the 
assassination of Mariamne, the family of the Asmone- 
ans likewise became extinct (apparently after Herod’s 
return from Antioch, where he had met Octavianus on 
his return from Egypt, B.C. 29; Joseph. Ant. xv, 7, 4). 
The exploits of the Maccabees under Simon are related 
in the books of the Apocrypha that bear their name 
(1 and 2 Mace. among the Jews, D[N2V2OM WDD, 
books of the Chashmoneans; see Eichhorn, inl. in die 
Apokr. Schr. d. A. T. p. 208 sq.; Jahn, IL, iv, 949 sq.; 
Bertholdt, iii, 1036); but the complete history of the 
Asmoneans is given by Josephus (Ant. xii, 6 to xiv, 
16), who was himself a descendant of their lineage (Ant. 
xvi, 7,1). See MaccaBEE. : 

As’nah (Heb. Asnah’, MIDN, perh. hateful, or 
thorn, otherwise store-house; Sept. Acevd), the head 
of one of the families of the Nethinim that returned 
from the Babylonian captivity with Zerubbabel (Ezra 
ii, 50). B.C. ante 536. 

Asnap’per (Chald. Osnappar’, “BID8; some 
MSS. “D20N, Asenappar’, whence Sept. "Asoevadao 
y. r. Nagao; Vulg. Asenaphar), the name of an As- 
syrian king or satrap who is said to have planted col- 
onies (probably from some distant conquered terri- 
tory) in Samaria, or perhaps other parts of Palestine 
and Syria (Ezra iv, 10). On the supposition that a 
king of Assyria is meant, and by comparison with 2 
Kings xvii, 24, many (with Grotius) identify him with 
Shalmaneser; others (as Rosenmiller, Alterth. I, ii, 
109; Hengstenberg, Authent. Dan. p. 178) understand 
Esarhaddon (comp. Ezra iv, 2; so Michaelis; but see 
on the contrary Herzfeld, Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, i, 
473); while most of the Jewish interpreters assume 
Sennacherib to be meant. He was probably, how- 
ever, only a satrap of some of the Assyrian provinces 
(B.C. cir. 712), and the epithet applied to him in the 
passage in Ezra (NT79)53 NAMI, the great and the ex- 
cellent, i. e. most eminent [comp. koartoroc, Luke i, 3]; 
Auth, Vers. ‘the great and noble”’) is apparently the 
usual title of persons in that capacity, being indeed 
perhaps the translation of the official title Osnapper 
itself (OS =Sanscrit osna, great; “B=Sanscrit para, 
noble; see Luzath, Le Sanscritisme de la langue Assy- 
rienne, p. 88-40). Bohlen, on the other hand, com- 
pares Sanscrit Senapa, leader of an army; according 
to which the name would become merely a designa- 
tion of an Assyrian general. 


A’som (‘Aody), one of the Israelites whose ‘sons’’ 
had taken foreign wives on the return from Babylon 
(1 Esdr. ix, 33); evidently the Hasuum (q. v.) of the 
true text (Ezra x, 33). 


A’sor (‘Aowo), a plain in Galilee near the Sea of 
Gennesaret (1 Mace. xi, 67, according to the Vulg. and 
Syr.; the common Greek has Naowpo, Auth. Vers. 
‘‘ Nasor ;’’ but the initial » has apparently been bor- 
rowed from the preceding wediov), probably Hazor 


ASP 


(AEM, which is thus Gracized in the Sept.), in the 
tribe of Naphtali (comp. Joseph. Ant. xiii, 5,7). See 
Hazor. 

Asp (j98, pe’ then, so called probably from extend- 
ing itself, Deut. xxxii, 33; Job xx, 14, 16; Isa. xi, 
8; ‘‘adder,” Psa. lviii, 4; xci,13; doc, Rom. iii, 3), 
a venomous kind of serpent, perhaps correctly desig- 
nated by this rendering, since the Chald., Syr., and 
Arabic equivalents appear to denote some member of 
the Coluber family (see Gesenius, Thesawr. p. 1140). 


Bochart (Zieroz. iii, 156, ed. Lips.) incorrectly refers | 


to the Syr. name for dragon (comp. his treatise De 
aspide surda ad Psa. \viii, 5, ibid. p. 161 sq.). Kitto 
(Pict. Bible, at Job xx, 14) compares the bweten of the 
Arabs, called by the Cyprians kufi (kopy, deaf, comp. 
Psa. lviii, 4). This reptile, which more exactly cor- 
responds in name to the Heb., is thus described by 
Forskal (Descr. Anim. p. 15): ‘* Spotted all over with 
black and white; a foot long, and about twice as thick 
as one’s thumb; oviparous; the bite instantly fatal, 
causing the body to swell.”” See ApprR. The ‘‘asp”’ 


is often mentioned by ancient authors (see Smith’s 
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The Asp (Haje): 1, at rest; 2, aroused. 


Dict. of Class. Antig. s. v. Aspis), but in such vague 
terms (except that they agree in its extreme venom, 
whence it was selected by Cleopatra as the surest and 
specdiest means of her suicide) that little can be posi- 
tively determined respecting it, if indeed several spe- 
cies of serpent are not thus designated. From the de- 
scription of Pliny, however (Hist, Nat. viii, 35), nat- 
uralists have generally fixed upon the e/-Haje (or 
Nasher, described by Forskal, Anim. p. 14) of the 
Arabs (Vipera Haje of Daudin) as representing the 
ancient asp. It is from three to five feet in length, 
of a dark green color, marked obliquely with bands of 
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brown, and closely allied to the celebrated cobra-de-cae 
pello of India in its power of 
swelling the neck when ir- 
ritated, and of rising on its 
tail in striking its prey (see 
Penny Cyclopedia, s. y.). 
It is often figured as a sa- 
cred symbol on the Evyp- 
tian monuments under the 
name Aneph (Rawlinson’s 
| Herodotus, ii, 105). See 
SERPENT. 

Aspalathus (aord\aloc), a word which occurs 
only in Ecclus. xxiv, 15, of the Apocrypha, where the 
substance which it indicates is enumerated with other 
spices and perfumes to which wisdom is compared. It 
was no doubt one of the drugs employed by the an- 
cients as a perfume and incense, as it is described by 
Dioscorides (i, 19), as well as enumerated by Theo- 
phrastus Gx, 7), and by both among aromatic sub- 
stances. It forms one of the ingredients of the cyzh', 
or compound incense made use of by the Egyptian 
priests, as related both by Plutarch and Dioscorides. 
From the notices in the classical authors (comp. 
Theogn. 1193; Theocr. xxiv, 87; Plin. xii, 24, 52) we 
‘can only gather that it was a thorny shrub, whose bark, 
especially of the roots, yielded a fragrant oil. In the 
Arabian works on husbandry the plant is stated to 
have an acid taste, and to bear a purple flower, but no 
\fruit (see Smith’s Dict. of Class. Antiqg. s. v.). Lig- 
|num Rhodium is sometimes considered to be one of 
| the kinds of aspalathus described by Dioscorides, but 
|this is a produce of the Canary Islands, and of the 
| plant called Convolvulus scoparius. Dy others as- 
|palathus, which has been supposed to be the same 
thing as Syrian aloe, or that of Rhodes and of Candia, 
is thought to have been yielded by species of the genus 
which has been called Aspalathus, and especially by 
the species A. Creticus, which is now called Anthyllis 
Hermannie ; but there does not seem to be sufticient 
proof of this. Others again have held that aspalathus 
was a kind of agallochum [see ALor], and Dr. Harris 
(sub. Lign.—aloe) seems to have thought that he got 
rid of a difficulty by suggesting that ahalim, which 
was probably agallochum, should be rendered Aspal- 
athus. Arab authors, as Avicenna and Serapion, give 
Dar-shishan as the Arabic synonym of aspalathus. 
They quote some of their own countrymen as authori- 
ties respecting it, in addition to Galen and Dioscorides. 
Hence it would appear to have been a product of the 
Fast rather than of the West, as for such they usually 
give only the Greek name or its translation, and 
quote only Greek authorities. Avicenna, in addition 
to his description, says that some think it may be the 
root of Indian nard. Hence it may justly be inferred 
that Dar-shishan, which the Arabians thought to be 
aspalathus, must have come to them. from India, or 
they would not have hazarded this supposition. In 
India the name Dar-shishan is applied to the bark of 
a tree which is called kaiphul or kyphul. This tree is 
a native of the Himalayan Mountains from Nepal to 
the Sutlej, and has been figured and described by Dr, 
Wallich, in his Tentamen Flore Nepalensis, p. 59, t. 
45, by the name Jyrica sapida, in consequence of its 
fruit, which is something like that of the arbutus, 
being edible. The leaves, on being rubbed, have a 
pleasantly aromatic though faint smell. The bark 
forms an article of commerce from the hills to the 
plains, being esteemed in the latter as a valuable stim- 
ulant medicine. It may be seen mentioned by the 
| name ka-i-phul in Gladwin’s translation of the Persian 
| Ulfaz-i-Udwieh, No. 884, as a synonym of Dar-shee- 
shan, which is described as an aromatic bark, while at 
| No. 157 Dar-shishan is considered to be a synonym 
| of ishtelayus, which seems to be a corruption of aspal- 
|athus from the errors of transcribers in the diacritical 
|points. Katphul has, moreover, been long celebrated 
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by Sanscrit authors, and it may therefore have easily 
formed one of the early articles of commerce from the 
East tothe West, together with nard, costus, and lycium 
from these mountains.—Kitto, s.y. See Sprcery. 

As’patha (Heb. Aspatha’, NMBOX, prob, San- 
scrit Aspadata, given by a horse, i. e. by Brahmah in 
the form of a horse [comp. the Persian name ‘Aoza- 
ddrye or ’Aoradne, Diod. Sic. ii, 33]; Sept. bacyd, 
etc.), the third of the sons of Haman slain by the 
Jews of Babylonia (sth. ix, 7). B.C. 473. 

Aspergillum or Aspersorium, the brush or 
mop from which holy water (q. v.) is sprinkled in the 
Roman Church. 

Aspersion, (1.) a name given by the early writers 
to baptism by pouring or sprinkling. See Baprism. 

(2.) In the Roman Church, sprinkling of person or 
things with the so-called holy water is called “‘ asper- 
sion.” The water is mixed with salt, and blessed by 
a given form of benediction for use in the church or 
at the altar.—Boissonnet, Dict. des Cérémonies, p. 105. 
See Hoty Waren. 

Asphaltites. See Drap Sra. 

Asphaltum is probably the substance denoted 
by the Heb. "21, chemar’ ; Arab. chomar (Sept- do- 
gadrroc, Auth. Vers. ‘‘slime,” Gen. xi, 3; xiv, 10; 
Exod. ii, 3, where Luther, like the modern rabbins, 
translates by “clay”). The Hebrew and Arabic 
names probably refer to the reddish color of some of 
the specimens (Dioscorides, i, 99). (The Greek name, 
whence the Latin asphaltum, has doubtless given 
name to the Lake Asphaltites [Dead Sea], whence it 
was abundantly obtained.) Usually, however, asphal- 
tum, or compact bitumen, is of a shining black color; 
it is solid and brittle, with a concheiJal fracture, alto- 
gether not unlike common pitch. Its specific gravity 
is from 1 to 1.6, and it consists chiefly of bituminous 
oil, hydrogen gas, and charcoal. It is found partly 
as a solid dry fossil, intermixed in layers of pluster, 
marl, or slate, and partly as liquid tar flowing from 
cayities in rocks or in the earth, or swimming upon 
the surface of lakes or natural wells (Burckhardt, ii, 
77). To judge from Gen, xiv, 10, mines of asphaltum 
must have existed formerly on the spot where subse- 
quently the Dead Sea, or Lake Asphaltites, was form- 

‘ed, such as Mariti (Travels, iv, 27) discovered on the 
western shore of that sea. The Palestine carth-pitch, 
however, seems to have had the preference over all 
the other sorts (Plin. xxviii, 23; Discor. i, 100). It 
was used among the ancients partly for covering boats, 
paying the bottoms of vessels (comp. Niebuhr, ii, 336 ; 
Gen. vi, 14; Exod. ii, 3; Josephus, War, iv, 8, 4; 
Buckingham, Mesopot. p. 346), and partly as a substi- 
tute for mortar in buildings; and it is thought that 
the bricks of which the walls of Babylon were built 
(Gen. xi, 3; Strabo, xvi, 743; Herod. i, 179; Plin. 
xxxv, 51; Ammian. Marcell. xxiii, 6; Virtruy. viii, 
3; comp. Josephus, Ant. i, 4, 3) had been cemented 
with hot bitumen, which imparted to them great solid- 
ity. In ancient Babylon asphaltum was made use of 
also for fuel, as the environs (in the place called Js or 
Hit, see D’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. s. v. Hit) have from 
the earliest times been renowned for the abundance of 
that substance (Diod. Sic. ii, 12; Herod. i, 179; Dion. 
Cass. Ixviii, 26; Strabo, xiv, 8,4; Plut. Alex. c. 35; 
Theodoret, Quest. in Genes. 59; Ritter, Lrdk. ii, 545 ; 
Buckingham, Mesopot. p. 346). Neither were the an- 
cient Jews unacquainted with the medicinal properties 
of that mineral (Josephus, War, iv, 8, 4). Asphaltum 
was also used among the ancient Exyptians for em- 
balming the dead. Strabo (xvi) and many other an- 
cient and modern writers assert that only the asphalt 
of the Dead Sea was used for that purpose; but it has 
Im more recent times been proved, from experiments 
made on mummies, that the Egyptians employed slag- 
gy mineral pitch in embalming the dead. This opera- 
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tion was performed in three different ways: first, with | 
slaggy mineral pitch alone; second, with a mixture 
of this bitumen and a liquor extracted from the cedar, 
called cedoria; and third, with a similar mixture, to 
which resinous and aromatic substances were added 
(Haiiy, Mineral. ii, 315). See Brromen. 

Asphaltum is found in masses on the shore of the 
Dead Sea, or floating on the surface of its waters. Dr. 
Shaw (Travels in Barbary and the Levant) was told 
that this bitumen, for which the Dead Sea is so famous, 
rises at certain times from'the bottom of the sea in 
large pieces of semi-globular form, which, as soon as 
they touch the surface and the external air operates 
upon them, burst asunder in a thousand pieces with a 
terrible crash, like the pulvis fulminans of the chemists. 
This, however, he continues, only occurs along the 
shore; for in deep water it is supposed that these erup- 
tions show themselves in large columns of smoke, which 
are often seen to rise from the lake. The fact of the 
ascending smoke has been much questioned by natu- 
ralists; and although apparently confirmed by the tes- 
timonies of various travellers, collected by Bisching 
in his Lrdbeschreibung, it is not established by the more 
observant travellers of recent years. Pococke (De- 
scription of the East, etc., ii, 46) presumes that the 
thick clumps of asphalt collected at the bottom of the 
lake have been brought up by subterranean fire, and 
afterward melted by the agitation of the waters. Also 
Strabo (xvi, 764) speaks of subterraneous fires in those 
parts (comp. Burekhardt, Syria, 394). Dr. Robinson, 
when in the neighborhood, heard from the natives the 
same story which had previously been told to Seetzen 
and Burckhardt, namely, that the asphaltum flows 
down the face of a precipice on the eastern shore of the 
lake until a large mass is collected, when, from its 
weight or some shock, it breaks off and falls into the 
sea (Seetzen, in Zach’s Monatl. Correspond. xviii, 441; 
Burckhardt, p. 894; Robinson, ii, 229). This, how- 
ever, he strongly doubts for assigned reasons, and it 
is agreed that nothing of the kind occurs on the west- 
ern shore. He rather inclines to receive the testimony 
of the local Arabs, who affirm that the bitumen enly 
appears after earthquakes. ‘They allege that after the 
earthquake of 1834 huge quantities of it were cast upon 
the shore, of which the Jehalin Arabs alone took about 
60 kuntars (each of 98 lbs.) to market; and it was cor- 
roboratively recollected by the Rev. Eli Smith that a 
large amount had that year been purchased at Beirut 
by the Frank merchants. There was another earth- 
quake on January 1, 1837, and soon after a large mass 
of asphaltum (compared by one person to an island, 
and by another to a house) was discovered floating on 
the sea, and was driven aground on the western side 
near Usdum. The neighboring Arabs assembled, cut 
it up with axes,.remoyed it by camel loads, and sold 
it at the rate of four piastres the rut/, or pound; the 
product is said to have been about 8000. Except dur- 
ing these two years, the sheik of the Jehalin, a man 
fifty years old, had never known bitumen appear in 
the sea, nor heard of it from his fathers (Robinson’s 
Bib. Researches, ii, 230). This information may serve 
to illustrate the account of Josephus that ‘the sea in 
many places sends up black masses of asphaltnm, which 
float on the surface, haying the form and size of head- 
less oxen”’ (War, ix, 8, 4); and that of Diodorus (ii, 
48), who states that the bitumen is thrown up in mass-~ 
es, covering sometimes two or three plethra, and hay- 
ing the appearance of islands —Kitto, s. vy. See PrrcH. 

As’phar (‘Aogdo v. r. “Aopad, 1 Mace. ix, 33), a 
“pool” (AdkKoc, not sea, as the Vulg. and some other 
versions render, but which often stands in the Sept. 
for “15, a pit, or "NB, a well), i. e. fountain or cistern 
in the south or south-east of Palestine (in the ‘ wilder- 
ness of Thecoe” or Tekoa), where the Jews under 
Jonathan Maccabeus had an encampment at the be-’ 
ginning of their struggle with Bacchides (see Joseph. 
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Ant. xiii, 1, 2); meaning doubtless (if the Dead [As- 
phaltic] Sea, as Grotius and others suppose) some con- 
siderable reservoirs in the direction of Arabia (comp. 
ver. 35), near the territory of the Nabathzans (see 
Diod. Sic. xix, 94). 

Asphar’asus (Acpdpacoc; Vulg. Mechpsator), 
one of the associates of Zerubbabel in the return from 
Babylon (1 Esdr. v, 8); doubtless a corruption of the 
Mizrar (q. v.) of the true text (Ezra ii, 2). 

Aspland, Roser, an English Unitarian minister, 
born in 1742, educated for the Calvinistic ministry at 
Highgate and Hackney, and afterward at Aberdeen, 
where he threw up his beneficiary scholarship on be- 
coming a Unitarian in 1800. At 20 he was ordained 
pastor of the Baptist Church at Newport, Isle of Wight, 
with liberty to preach Unitarianism. In 1805 he was 
installed at Gravel Pit Chapel, Hackney, where he re- 
mained pastor till his death, Dec. 30, 1845. For years 
he was a leader among English Unitarians, edited the 
“Monthly Repository’? and the “Christian Reform- 
er,’ and published a number of sermons and pam- 
phlets. His Life, Works, and Correspondence were 
published by his son (Lond. 1850, 8yo). 

As’riél (Heb. Asriéi’, SSoTPN, a fuller form of 
Asareél; Sept. ’Eapind), ason of Manasseh (Josh. xvii, 
2), apparently his first by a Syrian concubine (1 Chron. 
vii, 14, where the name is improperly Anglicized ‘‘Ash- 
riel’’). B.C. post 1856. His descendants were called 
Asriélites (Heb. Asriéli, “>xrox ; Sept. “EopiXi, 
Num. xxvii, 31). ' 

As’riélite. See Asrrev. 

Ass (properly “472M, chamor’, from the reddish 
dun color of the hair of the wild ass; female SIAN, 
athon’; Gr. bvoc), 1.) a domestic animal (Gen. xii, 16; 
EXIv, 39; Xxx, 43; xxxii, 5; Josh. vi, 21; vii, 24; 
comp. Exod. xx, 17; xxii, 4; xxiii, 4 sq.; 1 Sam. viii, 
16; Luke xiii, 15; xiv, 5), found generally in the East 
(comp. 1 Chron. xxvii, 30; for Mosaic precepts respect- 
ing the animal, see Exod. xx, 17; xxi, 33; xxii, 10; 
xxiii, 4 sq.; Deut. xxii, 3 sq.; comp. Mishna, Baba 
Mez. vi, 3; Baba Bathra, v, 2), and very serviceable 
(particularly in the cultivation of the soil, Varro, 2. R. 
ii, 6; Pallad. xviii, 14), although not to be compared 
with the modern ass of northern countries, but by far 
more stately (Olear. Trav. p. 301, estimates a Persian 
ass to be worth nearly $100; comp. Plin. viii, 68; see 
Hasselquist, Trav. p. 67), more active, more mettle- 
some, and quicker (according to Niebuhr, Reisen, i, 311, 
an ass of ordinary speed will go over 1750 double paces 
of a man in half an hour: comp. Abdallatif, Denkw. p. 
1375; Sonini, ii, 89 sq.). Asses were therefore (as still) 
held in great estimation; so that while with us the 
word ass is a low term of contempt, with the Orien- 
tals anciently as now the very opposite was the case 
(Gen. xlix, 14; comp. Jliad, xi, 588 sq.; see D’ Herbe- 
lot, Biblioth. Or. s.v. Hemar; Freytag, Ad select. ex 
histor. Halebi, p. 59; Gessner, in the Commentar, Soc. 
Gott. ii, 32 sq.; Jablonski, Panth. 2g. iii, 45; Mi- 
chaelis, in the Commentar. Soc. Gott. iv, 6 sq.). The 
ass (perhaps the young ass, Job i, 3; Num. xxii, 21; 
2 Kings iv, 24; Matt. xxi, 2 sq.) was, on account of 
his sure step over hilly tracts, the usual animal for 
riding (Exod. iv, 20; Num. xxii, 21; Judg. x, 43 xii, 
14; 1 Kings ii, 40; xiii, 27; 2 Sam.-xix, 26), even for 
ladies (Josh. xv, 18; Judg. i, 14; 1 Sam. xxy, 23; 2 
Kings iv, 22, 24; comp. Fabric. Cod. Apogr. i, 104; 
see Niebuhr, Beschr. p. 44; Schweigger, Reisen, p. 
272; Rosenmiller, MWorgenl. iii, 222) and nobles (2 Sam. 
xvii, 23; 1 Kings xiii, 13,23; Zech. ix, 9; comp. Matt. 
xxi, 2 sq. [see Lightfoot, Mor, Heb. in loc. p. 408; 
Schéttgen, i, 169 sq.]; Mark xi, 1 sq.; Luke xix, 29 
sq.; John xii, 14 sq.; see Russel, Aleppo, ii, 49; Po- 
cocke, Hast, i, 809), The last preferred dappled asses, 
i. e. such as had a brownish-red skin marked with 
white streaks (Judg. v, 10; comp. Morier, Trav. p. 
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136; Paulus, Sammi. i, 244). No saddle, however, 
was used from the earliest time (Hasselquist, Trav. 
p- 66), but simply a covering consisting of a piece of 
cloth or a cushion (hence wasn “am, a bound or girt 
ass, means a beast saddled and bridled, Gen. SXIevo 
Num. xxii, 21; Judg. xix, 10), so that the driver 
(Judg. xix, 3; 2 Kings iv, 24; Talm. “aT3, chammar’, 
Mishna, rub. iv, 10, etc.) ran beside or behind the 
rider (Hasselquist, Trav. p. 66). The ass, moreover, 
was not only employed for bearing burdens (Neh. xiii, 
15; Josh. ix, 4; 1 Sam. xvi, 20; xxv, 18), but even 
for distant journeys (Gen. xliii, 26; xliv, 3, 13; xlv, 
23; comp. Josephus, Life, 24; Mishna, Parah, xii, 9), 
and also for drawing the plough (Deut. xxii, 10; comp. 
Exod. xxiii, 12; Asa. xxx, 24; xxxii, 20; so, too, 
among the. Romans, Plin. viii, 68; xvii, 3; Varro, 
Rh. RK. ii, 6; Colum. vii, 1) and in mills (Matt. xviii, 
6; Luke xvii, 2; ‘‘asinus molarius,’’ Colum. vii, 2; 
Bsns Wan, Buxtorf, Flori. Hebr. p. 308; comp. 
Brouckhus, ad Tibull. ii, 1, 8). In war they carried the 
baggage (2 Kings vii, 7; comp. Polluc. Unom. i, 10); 
but, according to Isa, xxi, 7, the Persian king Cyrus 
had cavalry mounted on asses; and not only Strabo 
(xv, 726) assures us that the Caramanians, a people 
forming part of the Persian empire, rode on asses in 
battle, but Herodotus (iy, 129) expressly states that 
Darius Hystaspis made use of the ass in a fight with 
the Scythians (comp. Allian, Anim. xii, 32). See, 
generally, Bochart, Hieroz. i, 148 sq.; ii, 214 sq. 5 
Lengerke, Kendan, i, 140 sq., 146, 165.—Winer,i, 346. 

The domestic ass, being an animal of a patient, labo- 
rious, and stupid nature, the emblem of persons of a 
similar disposition. Issachar is called a strong ass 
(Gen. xlix, 14), in reference to his descendants, as 
being a settled agricultural tribe, who cultivated their 
own territory with patient lubor, emblematized by the 
ass. We rarely read of Issachar being engaged in 
any war, which is ever hostile to agriculture., Of 
Jehoiakim it is said, in Jer. xxii, 19, ‘‘ With the burial 
of an ass shall he be buried, dragged along, and cast 
forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem ;” an event men- 
tioned by Josephus, who says that ‘the king of Bab- 
ylon advanced with an army, that Jehoiakim admit- 
ted him readily into Jerusalem, and that Nebuchad- 
nezzar, having entered the city, instantly put him to 
death, and cast his dead body unburied without the 
walls.” It is recorded of Christ in Zech. ix, 9, and 
quoted thence in Matt. xxi, 5, that he should be 
‘‘humble, and sitting on an ass, even on a colt the 
foal of an ass.”? As horses were used in war, Christ 
may be supposed, by this action, to have shown the 
humble and peaceable nature of his kingdom. On 
the contrary, Ephraim is compared to a wild ass, in 
Hos. viii, 9, i. e. he was untamed to the yoke, and 
traversed the desert as earnestly in the pursuit of idols 
as the enager in quest of his mates. ‘ 

In the gospels is mentioned the piAog cvucde (Matt. 
xviii, 6; Mark ix, 41), to express a large mill-stone, 
turned by asses, heavier than that turned hy women or 
Ly slaves. See Jahn’s Archeol. § 188, 129. 

(II.) The asg is the Equus Asinus of Linneus; by 
some formed into a sub-genus, containing that group of 
the Equide which are not striped like zebras, and have 
forms and characters distinguishable from true horses, 
such as a peculiar shape of body and limbs, long ears, 
an upright mane, a tail only tufted at the end, a streak 
along the spine, often crossed with another on the 
shoulders, a braying voice, ete. To designate these 
animals the Hebrews used various terms, by which, 
no doubt, though not with the strict precision of sci- 
ence, different species and distinct races of the group, 
as well as qualities of sex and age, were indicated ; 
but the contexts in general afford only slight assist- 
ance in discriminating them; and reliance on cognate 
languages is often unavailing, since we find that sim- 
ilar words frequently point to secondary and not to 
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identical acceptations. The name is assigned by the 
Auth. Vers. to several distinct Heb. words, viz. j1M&, 
son, 753, TITY, and XB, and the Greek words dvo¢ 
and jroZiyiov. It occurs also in two passages of Ec- 
clus. xiii, 19; xxxiii, 24, in the first of which it stands 
for dvaypocg. See Hn-ass; Sun-ass; For. 

1. The ordinary term “172M (chamor’, dvoc) we 
take to be the name of the common working ass of 
Western Asia, an animal of small stature, fre- 
quenly represented on Egyptian monuments with 
panniers on the back, usually of a reddish color 
(the Arabic hamar and chamara denoting red), 
and the same as the Turkish hymar. It appears 
to be a domesticated race of the wild ass of Ara- 
bia, Mesopotamia, and Southern Persia, where it 
is denominated gour. In Scripture this wild ori- 
ginal variety is distinguished by the name 7192 
(arod’, Job xxxix, 5; Chald. 193, arad’, Dan. 
y. 21; both rendered ‘wild ass”), a term most 
likely derived from the braying voice of the ani- 
mal. In its natural state it never seeks woody, 
but upland pasture, mountainous and rocky re- 
treats; anditis habituated to stand on the brink 
of precipices (a practice not entirely obliterated in 
our own domestic races), whence, with protruded 
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ears, it surveys the scene below, blowing and at length 
braying in extreme excitement. This habit is beau- 
tifully depicted by Jeremiah (xvii, 6; xlviii, 6). Va- 
rieties of this species are designated by the following 
terms: “4B (a’yir) is translated in the Auth. Vers. 
“young ass,”’ “colt,” ‘foal ;’’ but this rendering does 
not appear on all occasions to be correct, the word be- 
ing sometimes used for animals that carry loads and 
till the ground, which seems to afford evidence of at 
least full growth (Isa. xxx, 6, 24). JINN (athon’, 
usually ‘ass’? simply) is sometimes unsatisfactori- 
ly rendered “‘she-ass,’’? unless we suppose it to re- 
fer to a breed of greater beauty and importance than 
the common, namely, the silver-gray of Africa, which, 
being large and indocile, the females were anciently 
selected in preference for riding, and on that account 
formed a valuable kind of property. From early ages 
a white breed of this race was reared at Zobeir, the 
ancient Dassora and capital of the Orcheni, from which 
place civil dignitaries still obtain their white asses and 
white mules. It is now the fashion, as it was during 
the Parthian empire, and probably in the time of the 
judzes, to dapple this breed with spots of orange or 
crimson, or of both colors together; and this is prob- 
ably the meaning of the word “ny (checkered ?), ren- 
dered “white” in Judg. v, 10; an interpretation which 
is confirmed by the Babylonian Sanhedrim, who, in 
answer to King Sapor’s offer of a horse to convey the 
Jewish Messiah, say, ‘‘ Thou hast not a hundred-spot- 
ted horse, such as his (the Messiah’s) ass.” Horses 
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and asses thus painted occur frequently in Oriental 
illuminated MSS., and although the taste may be pue- 
rile, we conceive that it is the record of remote con- 
quest achieved by a nation of Central Asia, mounted 
on spotted or clouded horses, and revived by the Par- 
thians, who were similarly equipped (see Introd. to the 
Hist. of the Horse, in the Naturalist’s Library, vol. xii). 
No other primeval invasion from the East by horsemen 
on such animals than that of the so-called Centaurs is 
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recorded; their era coincides nearly with that of the 
judges (see Kitto, Pict. Aidle, at Judg. v, 10). 

Asses have always been in extensive use in the East 
(Thomson, Land and Book, ti, 407); and they were em- 
ployed by Joseph’s brethren to carry grain from Egypt 
—a journey to which they are competent, notwithstand- 
ing the intervening deserts (Hackett’s Illustra. of 
Script. p.29). They were abundant in Ancient Egypt 
(as donkeys still are, Lane’s Mod. Eg. i, 209), where 
they were employed in treading out grain, and for other 
purposes (Wilkinson’s Anc. Fg. i, 231). They are not 
represented on the Assyrian monuments (Layard’s 
Nineveh, ii, 323), although the onager or wild ass is still 
celebrated in that region for its swiftness (7b. i, 265). 

2. ND, pe're, rendered likewise ‘‘ wild ass,” is a de- 
rivative of the same root which in Hebrew has pro- 
duced paras, horse, and parasim, horsemen, Persians 
and Parthians. Though evidently a generical term, 
the Scripture uses it in a specific sense, and seems to 
intend by it the horse-ass or wild mule, which the 
Greeks denominated hemionos, and the moderns jig- 
getat; though we think there still remains some com- 
mixture in the descriptions of the species and those of 
the koulan, or wild ass of Northern Asia. Both are 
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nearly of the same stature, and not unlike in the gen- 
eral distribution of colors and markings, but the he- 
mionos is distinguished from the other by its neighing 
voice and the deficiency of two teeth in the jaws. 
The species is first noticed by Aristotle, who mentions 
nine of these animals as being brought to Phrygia by 
Pharnaces the satrap, of which three were living in 
the time of his son Pharnabazus. This was while 
the onager still roamed wild in Cappadocia and Syria, 
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and proves that it had until then been considered the | 
same species, or that from its rarity it had escaped 

discrimination; but no doubt remains that it was 

the gourkhur, or horse-ass, which is implied by the 

name hemionos. The allusion of Jeremiah, in speak- 

ing of the pere (xiy, 6), most forcibly depicts the 

scarcity of food when this species, inured to the des- 

ert and to want of water, are made the prominent 

example of suffering. See Mute. They were most 

likely used in traces to draw chariots. The ani- 

mals so noticed in Isa, xxi, 7, and by Herodotus, are 

the same which Pliny, Strabo, and Arnobius make 

the Caramanians and Scythians employ in the same 

way. We claim the pere, and not the arod, to be 

this species, because the hemionos, or at least the gourk- 

hur, does not bray, as before noticed; and because, 

notwithstanding its fierceness and velocity, it is ac- 
tually used at present as a domestic animal at Luck- 
now, where it was observed by Duvaucel. The hemi- 

onos is little inferior to the wild horse; in shape it re- 
sembles a mule, in gracefulness a horse, and in color 
it is silvery, with broad spaces of flaxen or bright bay 
on the thigh, flank, shoulder, neck, and head; the ears 
are wide like the zebra’s, and the neck is clothed with 
a vertical dark mane prolonged in a stripe to the tuft 
of the tail. The company of this animal is liked by 
horses, and, when domesticated, itis gentle. Itis now 
found wild from the deserts of the Oxus and Jaxartes 
to China and Central India. In Cutch it is never 
known to drink, and in whole districts which it fre- 
quents water is not to be found; and though the na- 
tives talk of the fine flavor of the flesh, and the gouwr 
in Persia is the food of heroes, to a European its 
smell is abominable.—Kitto, s. vy. See Wriup Ass. 

Ass’s Heap.—l. By the law of Moses the ass was 
declared unclean, and therefore was not used as food, 
excepting, as it would appear, in cases of extreme 
famine. This inference, however, is drawn from a case 
where the term ‘‘ass’s head” may be explained to mean 
not literally the head of an ass, but a certain measure 
or weight so called, as in 1 Sam. xvi, 20, where it is 
said that Jesse sent to Saul ‘‘an ass of bread ;’’ for, in 
our version, ‘‘laden with’ is an addition to the text. 
Although, therefore, the famine in Samaria may possi- 
bly have compelled the people to eat asses, and a head 
may have been very dear, still the expression may de- 
note the measure or weight which bore the same name. 
The prohibition, however, had more probably an eco- 
nomical than a religious purpose; hunting was thus 
discouraged, and no horses being used, it was of im- 
portance to augment the number and improve the 
qualities of the ass. This example of the use of asses’ 
flesh (an ‘‘ass’s head’’) in extreme famine (sometimes 
the flesh was regarded as a delicacy, Apul. Metam. vii, 
p. 158, Bip. ed.; comp. Galen, Facwlt. alim. i, 2, p. 486, 
ed. Kiihn; Plin. viii, 68) occurs in 2 Kings vi, 25 (comp. 
Plutarch, Vit. Artax. 24; Barhebr. Chron. p. 149, 488), 
although it was unclean (Philo, Opp. ii, 400; comp. 
Exod. xiii, 18; xxxiv, 20), and the ass could not be 
offered in sacrifice (Porphyr. Abstin. ii, 25; but it was 
otherwise among the Persians, Strabo, xv, 727; even 
in magic its flesh was used, Ammian. Marc. xxx, 5, p. 
228, Bip. ed.). See Foon. 

2. As this animal was most serviceable to man, its 
name was held in respect rather than contempt. The 
slander, therefore, current among the Romans, and di- 
rected against the Jews, that they adored the head of 
an ass in secret, may not have originated in direct mal- 
ice or misinterpretation, but have arisen out of some 
Gnostic fancies, in which the Alexandrian Jews, who 
had nearly forsaken the Scriptures in search of the mag- 
ical delusions of the Cabala, and new semi-Christians 
in that city so deeply indulged during the first centu- 
ries of our era. Hence the Ophite sect figured in the | 
circles of Behemoth, the last genius or on (?), under 
the name of Onoel, shaped like an ass; and there ex- 
ists an engrayed abraxas, or talisman, of Gentile or 
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Gnostic origin, bearing the whole length form of a 
man in flowing robes with an ass’s head, and holding 
an open book with the inscription ‘‘ Deus Christiano- 
rum menenychites.’”’ It is not likely that mere malice 
would engrave its spite upon amulets, although, if Ja- 
blonski be correct, the ass was held in contempt in 
Egypt, and, therefore, in Alexandria; but among the 
Arabs and Jews we have “the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness,” a solemn allusion derived from the 
wild ass, almost the only voice in the desert; and in 
the distinguishing epithet of Mirvan IT, last Ommiad 
caliph, who was called Hymar al-Gezerah, or wild ass - 
of Mesopotamia— proofs that no idea of contempt was 
associated with the prophet’s metaphor, and that, by 
such a designation, no insult was intended to the per- 
son or dignity of the prince. In more remote ages 
Tartak or Tarhak was an ass-god of the Avim, and 
Yauk was the Arabian name of another equine divin- 
ity, or a different name for the same Tartak, whose 
form may possibly be preserved to the present day in 
the image of the Borak, or mystical camel, which, ac- 
cording to the Koran, bore Mohammed, and is now 
carried in processions at the Nurus. It is shaped like 
a horse, having a white body with red legs, a pea- 
cock’s tail, and a woman’s instead of an ass’s head. 
Yet this attributing of the worship of the ass (ass’s 
head) to the Jews (Plut. Sympos. iv, 5; Tacit. //ist. 
v, 4; Diod. Sic. Exc. ii, 225; comp. Josephus, Apion, 
ii, 7) was a highly odious misconstruction (see Bernhold, 
in the Erlang. Anzeig. 1744, No. 52). The historical 
foundation of this tradition cannot be traced to the 
well-known legend of a fountain of water discovered 
in the desert by an ass (Tacit. wt supra), for the ar- 
guments adduced by Creuzer (Comment. Herod. i, 270 
sq.) lead to no clear result (see Fuller, Miscell. iii, 8, 
p- 332 sq.), and the etymological reference by Hase 
(De lapide fundamenti, in Ugolini Thesaur. viii) to the 
idol Ashimam (q. v.) is as little satisfactory (see Mile 
ler, in the Stud. u. Krit. 1843, iv, 909 sq.; Bochart, 
Hieroz. i, 199 sq.; comp. Minuc. Fel. ix, 4; and the 
Talmud, Shabb. vy, 1). See generally, on this subject 
of onolatry, the treatises of Polemann (Brem. 1706); 
Morinus (in his Dissert. p. 285-836); Haseus and Ot- 
tius (Erf. 1716); Del Monaco (Neap. 1715); Bernhard 
(in the Erl. Gel. Anzeig. 1744, No. 52); Linder (Eze. 
ad Minuc. Fel. ix, 4); Grape (Lips. 1696); Haseus 
(in the Bibl. Brem. iii, 1036 sq.); Heine (in his Dis- 
sert. li, 1, c. 10); Schulze (in his Dissert. i); Schu- 
macher (De cultu animalium, p. 60-90); Minter (D. 
Christen im heidn. Hause, p. 118 sq.). See ONOLATRY. 
Ass or BALtAAmM.—Here we shall only inquire 
whether it were a reality or an allegory; an imagina- 
tion, or a vision of Balaam. Augustine, with the great- 
er number of commentators, supposes it was a certain 
fact, and takes it literally (Quest. in Gen. 48, 50). 
He discovers nothing in the whole relation more sur- 
prising than the stupidity of Balaam, who heard his 
ass speak to him, and who replied to it, as to a reason- 
able person; and adds, as his opinion, that God did not 
give the ass a reasonable soul, but permitted it to pro- 
nounce certain words, to reprove the prophet’s covet- 
ousness. Gregory of Nyssa (in Vita J/osis) seems to 
think that the ass did not utter words; but that, hay- 
ing brayed as usual, or a little more than usual, the 
diviner, practised in drawing presages from the voices 
of beasts and of birds, easily comprehended the mean- 
ing of the ass; and that Moses, designing to ridicule 
this superstitious art of augury, relates the matter as 
if the ass really spoke articulately. (But see 2 Peter 
ii, 16.) Maimonides asserts the whole dialogue to be 
but a kind of fiction and allegory, whereby Moses re- 
lates what passed only in Balaam’s imagination as real 
history. Philo, in his life of Moses, suppresses it entire- 
ly. So most Jewish authors (not Joseph. Ant. iv, 6, 3) 
consider it, not as a circumstance which actually took 
place, but as a vision, or some similar occurrence. Le 
Clerc solves the difficulty by saying Balaam believed 
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in the transmigration of souls, passing from one body 
into another, from a man into a beast, reciprocally ; 
and, therefore, he was not surprised at the ass’s com- 
plaint, but conversed with it as if it were rational. 
Others have imagined different ways of solving the 
difficulties of this history. In considering this ques- 
tion, Mr. Taylor (in Calmet, Dict.) assumes as facts, 
C1.) That Balaam was accustomed to augury and pre- 
sages. (2.) That on this occasion he would notice every 
event capable of such interpretation, as presages were 
supposed to indicate, (3.) That he was deeply intent 
on the issue of his journey. (4.) That the whole of 
his conduct toward Balak was calculated to represent 
himself as an extraordinary personage. (5,) That the 
behavior of the ass did actually PREFIGURE the conduct 
of Balaam in the three particulars of it which are re- 
corded. rst, the ass turned aside, and went into the 
field, for which she was smitten, punished, reproved ; 
so Balaam, on the first of his perverse attempts to curse 
Israel, was, as it were, smitten, reproved, punished, 
[1.] by God, [2.] by Balak. The second time the ass 
was more harshly treated for hurting Balaam’s foot 
against the wail; so Balaam, for his second attempt, 
was, no doubt, still farther mortified. Thirdly, the ass, 
seeing inevitable danger, fell down and was smitten 
severely; in like manner, Balaam, the third time, was 
overruled by God to speak truth, to his own disgrace, 
and escaped, not without hazard of his life, from the 
anger of Balak. Nevertheless, as Balaam had no 
sword in his hand, though he wished for one, with 
which to slay his ass, so Balak, notwithstanding his 
fury, and his seeming inclination, had no power to de- 
stroy Balaam. In short, as the ass was opposed by 
the angel, but was driven forward by Balaam, so Ba- 
laam was opposed by God, but was driven forward by 
Balak, against his better knowledge. Were we sure 
that Balaam wrote this narrative, and that Moses cop- 
ied it, as the rabbins affirm, this view of the subject 
would remove the difficulties which have been raised 
against it. . It might then be entitled ‘‘a specimen of 
Balaam’s augury.” See BALAAM. 

Assabi’as (‘AcaBiac v. r. Saiac), one of the 
“captains over thousands’’ who presented victims for 
the Passover under Josiah (1 Esdr. i, 9); evidently the 
HaAsuasran (q. v.) of 2 Chron. xxxy, 9, 

Assal’/imoth (Aocadimid v. r. SadyuwS), son of 
Josaphias of the ‘‘sons’’ of Bania, who returned with 
160 retainers from their exile (1 Esdr. viii, 36); evi- 
dently the SHeLomirH (q. v.) of the genuine text 
(Ezra viii, 10). 

Assam, a British province of Farther India, hay- 
ing an area estimated at 18,200 square miles, and a 
population of 602,500 souls. It was an independent 
state until 1822, when it was incorporated with Bur- 
mah. In 1826 it was ceded to the English. The pre- 
vailing religion is Brahminism, which in this province 
has superseded Buddhism. Among the tribes which 
inhabit the country, the Assamese, the Khamtis, the 
Singphos, and the Nagas are the most important. 
The first mission in Assam was established by the 
American Baptist Union in 1837, on the invitation of 
Captain Jenkins, commissioner general of India for 
Assam. It was at first intended to embrace all the 
four principal tribes in the missionary operations, but 
insurrectionary movements in 1839 and 1842 induced 
them to restrict their labors to the Assamese. In 1844 
the missionaries established an orphan institution at 
Nowgong, which numbered for several years from 50 
to 75 members. In 1849 the translation of the New 
Testament in Assamese was completed, and printed at 
Sibsagar, in Assam, in 1849. There were in Assam, 
in 1859, 7 American and 8 native missionaries, 3 
churches, 50 church-members, 1 boarding-school with 
45 pupils.—Newcomb, Cyclopedia of Missions ; (Bos- 
ton) Missionary Magazine, 1859, p. 276. See INptA. 

Assani’as (‘Aooapiac y. r. Sapiac, Vulg. Assan- 
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transport the sacred vessels to Jerusalem (1 Esdr. viii, 
54); a corruption for HaAsHAsIAH (q. V.) of the orig- 
inal text (Ezra, viii, 24). 


Assarius. See FArTHING. 


Assassins, a secret military and religious order 
in Syria and Persia, a branch of the ‘Ismaelites’’ 
(q. v.) or ‘‘ Shiites.” They were suppressed in the 
11th and 12th centuries, but their principles to some 
extent survive in the Ansariuns (q. v.). The secret 
doctrines of the Ismaelites, who had their head-quar- 
ters in Cairo, declared the descendants of Jsmael, the 
last of the seven so-called imaums, to be alone entitled 
to the caliphate ; and gave an allegorical interpretation 
to the precepts of [slam, which led, as their adversa- 
ries asserted, to considering all positive religions equal- 
ly right, and all actions morally indifferent. The 
atrocious career of the Assassins was but a natural se- 
quence of such teaching. The founder of these last, 
Hassan ben-Sabbah el-Homairi, of Persian descent, 
about the middle of the 11th century, studied at Nish- 
pur, under the celebrated Mowasek, and had subse-~ 
quently obtained from Ismaelite dais, or religious 
leaders, a partial insight into their secret doctrines, 
and a partial consecration to the rank of dai. But, on 
betaking himself to the central lodge at Cairo, he 
quarreled with the sect, and was doomed to banish- 
ment. He succeeded, however, in making his escape 
from the ship, and reaching the Syrian coast, after 
which he returned to Persia, everywhere collecting ad- 
herents, with the view of founding, upon the Ismael- 
ite model, a secret order of his own, a species of or- 
ganized society which should be a terror to his most 
powerful neighbors. The internal constitution of the 
order, which had some resemblance to the orders of 
Christian knighthood, was as follows: First, as su- 
preme and absolute ruler, came the Sheikh-al-jebal, 
the Prince or Old Man of the Mountain. His vice- 
gerents in Jebal, Kuhistan, and Syria were the three 
Dai-al-kebir, or grand priors of the order, Next came 
the dais and refiks, which Jast were not, however, 
initiated, like the former, into every stage of the se- 
cret doctrines, and had no authority as teachers. To 
the uninitiated belonged, first of all, the fedavis or 
fedais—i. e. the devoted; a band of resolute youths, 
the ever ready and blindly obedient executioners of 
the Old Man of the Mountain. Before he assigned to 
them their bloody tasks, he used to have them thrown 
into a state of ecstasy by the intoxicating influence 
of the hashish (the hemp-plant), which circumstance 
led to the order being called Hashishim, or hemp-eat- 
ers. The word was changed by Europeans into As- 
sassins, and transplanted into the languages of the 
West with the signification of murderers. The Lasiks, 
or novices, formed the sixth division of the order, and 
the laborers and mechanics the seventh. Upon these 
the most rigid observance of the Koran was enjoined ; 
while the initiated, on the contrary, looked upon all 
positive religion as null. The catechism of the order, 
placed by Hassan in the hands of his dais, consisted 
of seven parts, of which the second treated, among 
other things, of the art of worming themselves into the 
confidence of men. It is easy to conceive the terror 
which so unscrupulous a sect must have inspired. 
Several princes secretly paid tribute to the Old Man 
of the Mountain. Hassan, who died at the age of 70 
(1125 A.D.), appointed as his successor Kia-Busurg- 
Omid, one of his grand priors. Kia-Busurg-Omid was 
succeeded in 1138 by his son Mohammed, who knew 
how to maintain his power against Nureddin and Jus- 
suf-Salaheddin. In 1163, Hassan II was rash enough 
to extend the secret privilege of the initiated—exemp- 
tion, namely, from the positive precepts of religion— 
to the people generally, and to abolish Islam in the 
Assassin state, which led to his falling a victim to his’ 
brother-in-law’s dagger. Under the rule of his son,. 
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Mohammed II, who acted in his father’s spirit, the 
Syrian Dai-al-kebir, Sinan, became independent, and 
entered into negotiations with the Christian king of 
Jerusalem for coming over, on certain conditions, to 
the Christian faith; but the Templars killed his en- 
voys and rejected his overtures, that they might not 
lose the yearly tribute which they drew from him. 
Mohammed was poisoned by his son, Hassan III, who 
reinstated Islamism, and thence obtained the surname 
of the New Moslem. Hassan was succeeded by Mo- 
hammed III, a boy of nine years old, who, by his ef- 
feminate rule, led to the overthrow of the order, and 
was eventually murdered by command of his son, 
Rokn-eddin, the seventh and last Old Man of the 
Mountain. In 1256, the Mongolian prince, Hulagu, 
burst with his hordes upon the hill-forts of Persia held 
by the Assassins, which amounted to about a hundred, 
capturing and destroying them. The Syrian branch 
was also put down about the end of the 13th century, 
but remnants of the sect still lingered for some time 
longer in Kuhistan. In 1352 the Assassins reappear- 
ed in Syria, and, indeed, they are still reported to exist 
as a heretical sect both there and in Persia, The Per- 
sian Ismaelites have an imaum, or superintendent, in 
the district of Kum, and still inhabit the neighborhood 
of Alamut under the name of Hosseinis. The Syrian 
Ismaelites live in the district of Massiat or Massyad. 
Their castle was taken in 1809 by the Nossaries, but 
restored.—Chambers, Encyclopedia, -. v,: Withof, Das 
Reich der Assassinen (Cleve, 1765); Hammer, Geschichte 
der Assassinen (Stuttz. and Tub. 1818). 

Assemani, the family name of three of the most 
eminent Orientalists of the eighteenth century. They 
were Maronites (q. v.), born in Mt. Lebanon, Syria. 

1. Joseru Simontivs, came to Rome toward the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, was made arch- 
bishop tz partibus of Tyre, and librarian of the Vatican, 
by Clement XI. 
erary mission to Egypt and Syria in the years 1715- 
1716, and he brought back to Rome 150 valuable MSS. 
On a second visit to the East (1735-1738) he obtained 
many more MSS., with 2000 ancient coins, medals, 
etc. Assemani was a man of immense erudition and 
industry, His most important publications were: 1. 
Bibliotheca Orientalis Clementino Vaticana (Rome, 1719- 
1728, 4 vols. fol.), a biographical account of the Syrian 
writers, divided into three classes, i. e. Orthodox, Jac- 
obites, and Nestorians, with copious extracts in the 
Syriac text, and a Latin version, lists of their works, 
and comments on the same. He intended to proceed 
with the Arabian, Copt, and other Eastern w riters, but 
nothing appeared in print beyond the Syriac. The 
fourth volume of the Bibliotheca is engrossed by a 
learned dissertation on the Syrian Nestorians. 2. Ste 
Ephraem Syrt Opera omnia que extant (Rome, 1732- 
1746, 6 vols. fol.). This edition of the works of St. 
Ephraim, one of the old Syrian fathers, containing the 
Syriac text and a Latin translation, was begun by Am- 
barach, another learned Maronite, living at Rome, and 
better known as Father Benedetti, being a member of 
the society of the Jesuits, and after his death was com- 
pleted by Assemani. This work is much esteemed, 
and the Latin is better than that of the other works of 
Assemani, who was more skilled in the Oriental than 
in the Latin language. 3. Kalendaria Ecclesia uni- 
verse, in quibus Sanctorum nomina, imagines, festi dies, 
Ece lesiarum Orientis ac Occidentis, premissis unius cu- 
jusque Ecclesie or 7ginibus, recensentur, describuntur, et 
notis tllustrantur (Rome, 1755-1757, 6 vols. 4to), 4. 
Bibliotheca Juris Orientalis Canonici et Civilis (Rome, 
1762-1764, 4 vols. 4to). Besides these, he published 
Rudimenta Lingue Arabice (Rome, 1732, 4to) and oth- 
er works. Many of his writings were burnt in a fire 
at the Vatican in 1768. He died at Rome in 1768, at 
the age of eighty. He left MSS., several historical 
dissertations, and other fragments, on the Christian 
population of the ancient patriarchate of Antioch, on 
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the nation of the Copts, on the Nestorians, and other 
Eastern sects, etc., which have been published by Mai. 
It is said that there are still at Rome MSS. in his hand- 
writing enough to fill 100 volumes. 

2. JosepH ALoysrus, nephew of the preceding, pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages at Rome, where he died, 
Feb. 9, 1782. His most important work is the odex 
Liturgicus Ecclesia Universe (Rome, 1749-1766, 13 vols. 
4to). This vast work was intended to include all Ori- 
ental and Western liturgies, but was never completed. 
Still it is of great value. He also wrote a Commenta- 
rius hist.-theologicus de Catholicis seu Patriarch’s Chal- 
deorum et Nestorianorum (Rome, 1775, 4to) :—Disserta- 
tio de Sacris Ritibus (Rome, 1757, 4to):—Comment. de 
ecclesiis, earum revercntia et asylo (1766, fol.). 

3. StepnEeEN Evoptvs, another nephew of Joseph 
Assemani, was born at Tripoli in Syria about 1707. 
He studied at Rome, and returned to Syria as a mis- 
sionary of the Propaganda. He was present at the 
Synod of Lebanon, 1786, at which his uncle acted as 
legate. Subsequently he spent some months in Eng- 
land, where he was elected a member of the Royal So- 
ciety. Having established himself at Rome, he was 
employed as assistant to his uncle at the Vatican, and 
on his uncle’s death succeeded him as upper keeper of 
the library. He also became titular Bishop of Apamea. 
He died in 1784. His literary reputation is not very 
high. The only works of any consequence which he 
published are the following: Bibliothece Medicco-Lau- 
rentianee et Palatine Codicum MSS. Orientalium Catalo- 
gus (Flor. 1742, fol.), with notes by Gori :—A cta Sancto- 
rum Martyrum Orientalium et Occidentalium (Rome, 
1748, 2 vols. fol.). To this work, which he compiles 
from manuscripts in the Vatican, he added the 4 cts of 
St. Simon, called ‘‘ Stylite”’ in Chaldaic and Latin. He 
also began a general catalogue of the Vatican manu- 
scripts, divided into three classes, Oriental, Greek and 
Lutin, Italian and other modern languages, of which, 
however, he published only the first volume, in 1756, 
|the fire in the Vatican having destroyed his papers. 
Mai has continued parts of this catalogue in his Scrip- 
torum Veterum neva collectio.—Herzog, i, 560. 


Assembly (in Heb. 42572, moéd’, etc.; in Gr. 
écxAynola), a term used in the New Testament to de- 
note a convocation or congregation of persons legally 
called out or summoned. See CONGREGATION. (1.) 
In the usual or secular sense (Acts xix, 39). Asia 
Minor, in the time of the apostles, was divided into 
several districts, each of which had its own legal as- 
sembly. See Astarcu. Some of these are referred 
to by Cicero, and others by Pliny, particularly the one 
at Ephesus. The regular periods of such assemblies, 
it appears, were three or four times a month ; althougi 
they were convoked extraordinarily for the dispatch 
of any urgent business. See Asta (Minor). (2.) In 
the Jewish sense, the word implies a religious meet- 
ing, as in a synagogue (Matt. xviii, 17); and in the 
Christian sense, a congregation of believers (1 Cor. xi, 
18); hence a church, the Christian Church, and is 
used of any particular church, as that at Jerusalem 
(Acts viii, 1) and Antioch (Acts xi, 26). See Syna- 
GOGUE; CHURCH. 

Masters or ASSEMBLIES (MDON ™ bailey” 
asuphoth’, lords of the gatherings ; Sept. ot waod roy 
ouvayparwyv, Vulg. per magistrorum consilum), is a 
phrase occurring in Eccles. xii, 11, and supposed to re- 
fer to the master-spirits or associates of the meetings 
of the wise and curious (2773215, of the parallel clause), 
held in Eastern countries, and where sages and philos- 
ophers uttered their weighty sayings. See Masrrr. 
The preacher endeavored to clothe the infinitely wise 
and perfect doctrines which he taught in proper lan- 
guage. They were the w ords of truth, and were de- 

signed to prove quickening to the sluggish soul as 
goads are to the dull ox (Acts ii, 37). They were re- 
ceived from the one great shepherd or teacher, and 
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came with great power as the sayings of the most wise 
and eloquent of their learned assemblies ; and they 
would take hold of the hearts and consciences of men, 
holding them to the obedience of the truth, as nails 
driven through a sound board firmly bind and fasten 
it where we will (see Stuart, Comment.in loc.). Heng- 
stenberg, however (Comment. in loc.), fancifully under- 
stands the participators in the sacred collection (or apo- 
theems of Scripture) to be meant. See EccLEsIAsTEs. 


Assembly, General, in Scotland, Ireland, and 
the United States, denotes the highest court of the 
Presbyterian Church. It differs from the Anglican 
Convocation at once in its constitution and in its 
powers, representing as it does both the lay and the 
clerical elements in the Church, and possessing su- 
preme legislative and judicial authority in all matters 
purely ecclesiastical. The General Assembly of the 
Established Church of Scotland consists of representa- 
tives, clerical and lay, from all the presbyteries of the 
Church. The royal burghs of Scotland also return 
elders to the General Assembly of the Established 
Church, and each of the Scottish universities sends a 
representative. The Assembly meets once a year in 
the middle of May, at Edinburzh, and sits for ten days. 
Its deliberations are presided over by a moderator, 
whose election is the first step in the proceedings, after 
a sermon by his predecessor. In former times this 
office was sometimes filled by laymen: among others, 
in 1567, by George Buchanan. In modern times the 
moderator is always a clergyman. 84 presbyteries, 
composing 16 synods, return members to the General 
Assembly of the Established Church of Scotland. Its 
relation to the state is represented by a royal commis- 
sioner, who exercises no function in the Assembly be- 
yond that of adding by his presence the sanction of the 
civil authority to its proceedings. The other function- 
aries are a principal and a deputy clerk, both clergy- 
men, a procurator, and an agent. All business not 
dispatched during the session of the Assembly is re- 
ferred to a commission, with the moderator as con- 
vener, which meets immediately after the dissolution 
of the Assembly, and again quarterly. The General 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, which has 
16 synods, comprising 71 presbyteries, and of the Irish 
Presbyterian Church, are similarly constituted, the 
principal point of difference being the absence of the 
royal commissioner. See PRESBYTERY; SYNOD; 
Free Cuurcu. For the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, see Prus- 
BYTERIAN Cuurcu.—Chambers, Encyclopedia, s. v. 


Assembly of Divines. See WesrmMrinsTER. 


Asser, or more correctly Ashé, the principal au- 
thor of the Babylonian Talmud. He was born at Bab- 
ylon A.D, 353 (A.M. 4113). His Jewish biographers 
relate that he was appointed head of the college of 
Sori, in Babylon, at the age of fourteen! He held 
this post till his death in 426. Rabbi Abraham ben- 
Dior asserts, in his Kabbalah, p. 68, that since the days 
of Rabbi Jehuda-Hannasi, or Rabbenu-Hakkadosh, in 
no one but Ashe had been combined at once knowledge 
of the law, piety, humility, and magnificence. His 
fame attracted to his lectures many thousands of stu- 
dents. The expositions of the Mishna which he de- 
livered in his lectures were collected, and form the 
basis of the Babylonian Talmud. The continuation 
was the work of his disciples and followers: it was 
completed seventy-three years after the death of Ashe 
by R. José, president of the college of Pumbedita in 
Babylon. (Compare the Tsemach David, first part, in 
the years 4127 and 4187; Sepher Juchasin, fol. 117; 
Halichoth Olam, p.18; Wolfii Bibliotheca Hebrea, i, 
224.) See Taumun. 


Asser, a learned monk of St. Dayid’s, whence (the 
name of that place in Latin being written Menapia or 
Menevia) he obtained the appellation of Asserrus 
MeENEveEnsis. Asser was invited to the court of Al- 
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fred the Great, as is generally believed, in or about 
the year 880, but probably earlier, merely from the 
reputation of his learning. Tis name is preserved by 
his Annales Rerum Gestarum Aélfredi Magni.—Cave, 
Hist. Lit. anno 890; Eng. Cyclop. See ALFRED. 
Asses, Feast of. See Frasr or AssEs. 
Assessment (NW or MNW2; also O59 and 
14D2) among the Israelites was of two kinds: (a) Ec- 
CLESIASTICAL.—According to Exod. xxx, 13, each Is- 
raclite (over twenty years old) was obliged to contrib- 
ute yearly a silver half-shekel (a didrachm, about 35 
cents) to the Temple (2 Chron. xxiv, 6). This tax ex- 
isted still in full force after the Babylonian exile (Matt. 
xvii, 24; comp. Philo, Opp. iii, 224; Josephus, War, 
vii, 6, 6), and all Jews residing in Palestine were un- 
der the obligation of paying it (Josephus, Ant. xviil. 
9,1). See generally the Mishna (Shekalim, ii, 4), ac- 
cording to which this payment became due between 
the 15th and 25th of Adar (in March or April). See 
Tempe. After the destruction of the Temple at Je- 
rusalem, the Jews were obliged by a decree of the Em- 
peror Vespasian to pay this sum yearly for the main- 
tenance of the Capitoline at Rome (Joseph. War, vii, 6, 
6; Dio Cass. lxvi, 7, p. 1082). An increase of the 
temple-tax, which the pressure of circumstances ap- 
pears to have compelled, is mentioned in Neh, x, 32 
(see Rambach, in loc.). Besides this, there were for 
the support of the Temple certain definite assessments 
(2 Kings xii, 4), such as the tithes, first-fruits, and 
first-born offerings (see each of these in alphabetical 
order). Yet, on account of the great fertility of the 
soil and the original proprietorship of each Israelite 
over it, these sacred laws were certainly not onerous, 
however much they may resemble direct imposts upon 
(6) Cry1t.—Of these no 
trace appears prior to the introduction of royalty. But 
the kings not only required liege duties (1 Sam. viii, 
12, 16), but also tribute in kind (1 Sam. viii, 15), from 
which exemption was allowed only in certain cases (1 
Sam. xvii, 25), and likewise personal service (Amos vii, 
1), as well as a capitation-tax in extraordinary emer- 
gencies (2 Kings xy, 20; xsiii, 35). They also re- 
ceived voluntary presents from their subjects and chief 
vassals (1 Sam. x, 27; xvi, 20; 1 Kings x, 25; 2 
Chron. ix, 24; xvii, 5), as is still customary in the 
East. See Kina; Grrr. Crown-lands (or royal pri- 
vate property?) seem also to be alluded to (1 Kings 
iv, 27 sq.; 1 Chron. xxvii, 26 sq.; xxvi, 10 sq.), as 
well as tolls on goods in transit (1 Kings x, 15), and 
even regal privileges and monopolies of a commercial 
character (1 Kings x, 28; comp. ix, 26 sq.; xxii, 49). 
During the exile and later, the Jews of Palestine paid 
taxes of various kinds to their foreign masters, and so 
the remnant of the Jews under the Chaldean regents 
(see Josephus, Ant. x, 9, 1 and 3). As Persian taxes 
levied upon the new Jewish colonies are mentioned 
(Ezra iv, 13, 20; vii, 24), 372, tribute, iba, excise, 
and 725, toll (Sept. and Joseph. Ant. xi, 2, 1, in gen- 
eral #6po1, duties; as the Auth. Vers. “tribute” for 
the first two, ‘‘custom’’ for the last). The distinction 
between these terms, it is true, is not at all clear; the 
foregoing renderings follow the etymology; the last 
term Giink halak’) signifying way-money (from 727, 
to go), the second (ida, belo’), consumption-tax (from 
D2, to consume); the first (172, middah’), the direct 
(ground or income) tax (apportionment, from 1772, to 
measure out), which individuals had to pay (comp. Lat. 
demensum), as Grotius and Cocceius have supposed 
(see Gesenius, Heb. Lex. s. vv. severally). Aben-Ezra’s 
interpretation of this last by cattle-tax has no good 
foundation. The governors increased the severe tax- 
ation of the people (Neh. ix, 37) by many additional 
assumptions of extortion (Neh. v, 15). We find men- 
tion (Ezra vi, 8; vii, 20 sq.) of royal exchequers.- 
The priests and Levites were (under Artaxerxes?) ex-. 
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empt from taxes (Ezra vii, 24). In the Ptolemaic pe- 
riod of the Egyptian rule over Palestine instances occur 
of the farming or leasing out of the collection of the 
public revenues (tolls ?) to the highest bidder (Joseph. 
Ant. xii, 4, 1,4 and 5), The yearly rent of all such 
dues in Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine amounted under 
Ptolemy Evergetes to 16 talents of silver; and we may 
easily imagine what vexation it occasioned when the 
taxes reached so enormous a sum (Joseph. Ant. xii, 4, 
5). Imposts by the Syrian rulers of Palestine are also 
named (1 Mace. x, 29; xi, 35; xiii, 39). They con- 
sisted in the levy of duties (@dpor) upon salt (ry. 
adéc); the royal tribute (crépavor, crown dues, comp. 
the Lat. ‘‘aurum coronarium,’’ see Adams’s Rom. Ant. 
i, 295; in a rescript of Antiochus the Great [Joseph. 
Ant. xii, 3, 3] this assessment is called technically ore- 
gavi7ync pdpoc. At first the Jews were obliged to bring 
a gold ‘‘crown-piece” as the [expected] ‘‘gift,’”? but 
afterward it might be rendered in any coin; such a 
regal due is indicated in 2 Mace. iv, 9); the third of 
the seed (zpiroy rij¢ s7opac), and the half of the prod- 
uce of the trees (jjuicu Tov Kaprov Tov Evdivov), these 
latter being payments in kind common to most nations 
of antiquity (comp. Pausan. iv, 14,3; see the Hall. En- 
cyclop. xxi, 90). There existed also tolls and poll- 
taxes (Joseph. Ant. xii, 3,3; xiii, 8, 3), as these are 
not classed under the usual name (#doov) of imposts 
(on 1 Mace. x, 33, see Michaelis in loc.). The priests 
and Levites mostly enjoyed an exemption from these 
assessments (Joseph. Ant. xii, 3, 8). Letting out of 
the (royal) ground-rents (of single districts) was also, 
at this time, not uncommon (1 Mace. xi, 28; xiii, 15). 
A species of forced contribution also appears to be re- 
ferred to (1 Mace. xy, 31). Judea was first brought 
under tribute (izoredzj¢ ddpou, Joseph, Ant. xiv, 4, 4; 
perhaps, however, this refers to Jerusalem only) to the 
Romans by Pompey, although the country as yet does 
not seem to have been subject to a yearly payment, 
but rather to occasional exactions at the caprice of the 
governor in power at the time. The regular taxes 
-were raised by the native princes (whether yearly 
is uncertain, comp. Appian, Civ. v, 75; but the Ro- 
mans were accustomed to impose tribute upon their 
dependencies, 1 Mace. viii, 7; 2 Mace. viii, 10), and 
Julius Cesar ordained this by a special decree (Joseph. 
Ant. xiv, 10, 5 sq.; comp. 22). These revenues were 
not inconsiderable (Joseph. Ant. xix, 8, 2), and were 
derived partly from royal lands (Joseph. Ant. xiv, 10, 
6), partly from the ground and income taxes (Joseph. 
Ant. xv, 9,1; 10,4; xvii, 2,1; 8,4. Josephus, Ant. 
xix, 6, 3, likewise mentions a house-tax, either a duty 
upon the simple dwelling, or the premises in general), 
and partly from tolls Joseph. Ant. xiv, 10, 6, 22); and 
under the Herods were also added very oppressive city 
taxes (Joseph. Ant. xvii, 8, 4; comp. xviii, 4, 3). In 
addition to all these, the Jews, in consequence of their 
partisan warfare against the Romans, were compelled 
to pay many special war taxes (Joseph. An. xiv, 11, 
2). As at first single parts of Judea, and finally the 
whole country, came under the immediate Roman goy- 
ernment, the Jews were obliged (Plin. Hist. Nat. xii, 
54), like other Roman provinces (see Savigny, in the 
Abhandl. der Berl, Akademie, 1822 and 1823, Histor.- 
philol. Class. p. 27 sq.), to pay the ground and head 
tax (Matt. xxii, 17), with a view to which a census and 
assessment had already been made out by Augustus 
(Lukeii, 1,2; comp. Acts v, 37; see Joseph. Ant. xviii, 
1, 1); moreover, the city consumption excise (in Je- 
rusalem) continued still for a long time (Joseph. Ant. 
xviii, 4, 3), and the tolls (on ¢dpo¢ and réXoc, the Lat. 
tributum and vectigal, Rom. xiii, 7, see Kype, Observ. 
ii, 183 sq.), which were considerable along the eom- 
mercial routes (especially between Damascus and Ptol- 
emuis) and at the sea-ports, and also from the export of 
balsam and cotton, were exacted as elsewhere. See 
Cusrom. These united imposts, but especially the 
gapitation-tax Geppieo Syr. 50), severely oppressed 
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the people (Tacit. Annals, ii, 42), particularly, no 
doubt, because they were not apportioned according to 
an exact ratio of taxation; and, in addition, the pro- 
curators, who superintended the collection, and were 
responsible for the return of the duties into the impe- 
rial treasury, as well as the principal collectors them- 
selves (one such, gdpwy 2xoyedc, under the Emperor 
Caius, by the name of Capito, is depicted in Philo, ii, 
575, comp. 325 sq.), in various ways made use of ex- 
tortion. See Pusiican. The powerof remitting tax- 
es, where circumstances rendered it reasonable, be- 
longed, under the direct Roman rule, only to the Pres- 
ident of Syria (Joseph. Ant. xviii, 4, 8). See, gener- 
ally, P. Zorn, Historia fisct Jud. sub imperio vet. Roman. 
(Alton. 1734; also in Ugolini Thesawr. xxvi); Jost, 
Gesch, d. Israelit.1. Anhang, p. 49 sq. —Winer, i, 4. 
See Census; Tax. 

As’shur (Heb. Ashshur’, “AU, prob. i. q. SN, 
a step; Sept. “Accovto and ’Acootpror; Auth. Vers. 
= Asshur angiGen.) x9 11 so Numi xxiv) 2c cmel: 
Chron. i, 17; Ezek. xxvii, 23; xxxii, 22; Hos. xiv, 
3; “© Assur’ in Ezra iv, 2; Psa. Ixxxiii, 8; ‘ Assyr- 
jan”’ or ‘‘ Assyrians”’ in Psa. xiv, 25; xix, 23; xxx, 
31; xxxi, 8; lii,4; Lam. v, 6; Ezek. xvi, 28; xxiii, 
Ora) 2d OSs. Va, os eeNl, Ole dl Mica vn OmGr 
elsewhere and usually ‘‘ Assyria’? in very many oc- 
currences) appears in the O. T. to be the name (1.) 
properly (Gen. x, 11; see Michaelis, Spic. i, 235 sq. ; 
Vater, Comm. i, 125, in loc.) of a state in Western Asia, 
different from Babylonia (Shinar), of which it was ac- 
ecunted a colony. The metropolis was Nineveh (q. 
y.), i, e. the Ninus of the Greeks: besides which the 
cities Resen, Rehoboth, and Calnah (q. v. severally) 
are named, apparently as included in the same dis- 
trict, although the signification and application of these 
names are uncertain. (2.) In the books of the Kings 
(and the prophets) it designates a victorious and ty- 
rannical kingdom, which (according to 2 Kings xviii, 
11) included also Mesopotamia, Media (ccimp. Isa. vii, 
20; x, 8, 9; xxii, 26), as well as (accurding to 2 
Kings xvii, 20; 2 Chron. xxxiii, 11) Babylonia, and 
whose inhabitants are described (Ezek. xxiii, 6, 17, 
23) as wealthy (Nineveh being a mart, Nah. iii, 16, 
the entrepdt between the eastern and western trade), 
but also arrogant (Isa. x, 9 sq.; Zach. x, 11), and oc- 
cupying a fertile tract (Isa. xviii, 2, 7; Nah. iii, 19). 
It is the region also well known to the Greeks as As- 
syria (once, Mic. v, 5, called ‘the land of Nimrod’), 
which, together with its capital Ninus, was destroyed 
by the Medes and Chaldeans. As in the Bible, we 
find likewise (a.) in Greek and Roman writers Assyr- 
ia CAoovpia, Ptol. vi, 1; oftener ’Arovpia, Strabo, 
xvi, 507, or “Atupia, Dio Cass. lxviii, 28) named as 
the country shut in on the north by the high mountain 
range (Mt. Niphates) of Armenia, on the south almost 
entirely level, watered by several rivers, and hence 
very fruitful ; which was bounded on the east by Me- 
dia, on the south by Susiana and Babylonia, on the 
west (by means of the Tigris) by Mesopotamia, and 
now forms the greater part of the province of Kurdis- 
tan (comp, Plin. v, 13; Strabo, xvi, 756; see Bern- 
hard, ad Dionys. Perieg. p. 739). (0.) Far oftener As- 
syria was the name given Ly the ancients to the pro- 
vincial satrapy of the Persian empire, consisting of 
the joint districts Assyria and Babylonia (Herod. i, 
178; comp. 106; Strabo, xvi, 507; Ammian, Mare, 
xxiii, 20), including Mesopotamia (Arrian, Alex. vii, 
21,2; Ammian. Mare. xxiv, 2), and even extended at 
times its name to a part of Asia Minor (Dionys. Pe- 
rieg. 975; comp. Mannert, V, ii, 424 sq.). Assyria 
Proper (Herod. i, 102, ‘‘the Assyrians who live in 
Ninus’’) is, on.the other hand, called Adiabene (Plin. 
v, 18, 6; Strabo, xvi, 512; Ammian. Marc. xxiii, 6; 
in the Syriac, Chedib, Assemani, Biblioth. Or. III, ii, 
708; by the Talmudists, Chadib, 1°95; comp. Did, 
the Arabic name of two streams of this province, Ro- 
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senmiller, Alterth. I, ii, 113), which was only a prov- 
ince of Assyria, lying between Arrapachitis and the 
Garameans (Plin. vi, 16; Mannert, V, ii, 450 sq.). 
See BAByLoNIA; Mrsoporamta. 

Little is known of the early history of the Assyrian 
empire, for the ancient accounts are not only scanty, 
but confused, and in some cases contradictory, so 
that the most deserving efforts of modern (especially 
recent) scholars have scarcely availed to clear it up 
(see Schréer, Imperium Babylon. et Nini ex monument. 
antiq. Frekf. 1726; Uhland, Chronologia sacra in pre- 
cip. chron. et hist. Babylon. Assyr. monumentis vindi- 
cata, Tubing. 1763). The Biblical notices, which em- 
brace but a small part of its history, do not form a 
connected whole with those of profane (Greek) au- 
thors. According to the former (Gen. x, 10) the king- 
dom of Assyria was founded by Nimrod (q. v.) of 
Babylon, but its princes are not named earlier than 
the Israelitish king Menahem (2 Kings xv, 19 sq.), and 
they appear subsequently in the hostile collisions with 
the two Hebrew kingdoms (comp. Hos. v, 13; vii, 11). 
Those thus mentioned are the following: (1.) Pul (2 
Kings, as above), who exacted tribute (B.C. 769) of 
Israel (under Menahem). (2.) Tiglath-Pileser (2 Kings 
xvi, 7-10; 1 Chron. xxviii, 16 sq.), in the time of Ahaz 
of Judah and Pekah of Israel, the latter of whom, with 
his ally Rezin (of Damascene Syria), was beaten by 
him (as a mercenary ally of Ahaz), and many of their 
subjects carried into captivity (B.C. 739). (8.) Shal- 
maneser, who (B.C. 720) overthrew the kingdom of 
Israel and carried away the rest of the inhabitants into 
exile (2 Kings xvii, 5 sq.; xviii, 9). Judah was also 
tributary to him (2 Kings xviii, 7). Media and Per- 
sia formed part of this Assyrian king’s dominions (2 
Kings xviii, 11), and he made successful incursions 
against Phenicia (Joseph. Ant. ix, 14, 2). (4.) Sen- 
nacherib, who (B.C. 713) appeared before Jerusalem 
“under Hezekiah after an attack upon Egypt (2 Kings 
‘xviii, 13 sq.; xix, 39; Isa. xvii, xviii). (6.) Esar- 
haddon (B.C. post 712), the son of the preceding (2 
Kings xix, 37; Isa. xxxvii, 88; Ezra iv, 2). There 
is, moreover, mention made of Sargon (only Isa. xx, 
1), who probably reigned but for a short time between 
Shalmaneser and Sennacherib (B.C. 715). None of 
these names except Sennacherib (Sanacharib, Sava- 
xao.oc, Herod. ii, 141), the contemporary of the 
Egyptian king Setho (comp. Berosus, in Joseph. Ant. 
x, 1, 4), occur in Grecian authors (allusion is made 
to Shalmaneser in the passage cited by Joseph. Ant. 
ix, 14, 2, from Menander the Ephesian, although the 
name does not occur in the extract). Moreover, Cte- 
sias (in Diod. Sic. ii; comp. Agathias, De rebus Jus- 
tiniani, 2), Julius Africanus, Eusebius (Chron. Armen. 
i, 98 sq., 599; ii, 15 sq.), and Syncellus begin their 
series of proper Assyrian kings, whose empire ex- 
tended during its prime to the Euphrates (although 
the notices in the Hebrew writers from the time of 
David are silent respecting its growth), with Nrnus 
(Belus), and close it (260 years before Cyrus) with 
Sardanapalus (after a duration of 6520 years, accord- 
ing to Herod. i, 95, 130; of 1306 [1360] years accord- 
ing to Ctesias, in Diod. Sic. ii, 21, 28; of 1460 years 
according to Syncellus, p. 165; of 1240 years accord- 
ing to Eusebius, Chron. Armen. ii, 16, 167) or (in Syn- 
cellus) Thonoscon-Colerus (Euseb. Chron. ii, 167, places 
this Sardanapalus in the time of Jeroboam II, and 
makes him a contemporary of Lycurgus). From this 
point they begin, with Arbaces, the conqueror of Sar- 
danapalus, a new Median dynasty (comp. Athen. xii, 
528 sq.), which is continued down to Astyages (Marsh- 
am, Can. Chron. p. 517 sq., 525 sq.; Vignoles, Chro- 
nologic, ii, 161 sq.). Herodotus, who, however, gives 
merely general references to Assyrian history, names 
Gi, 98 sq.) as the first independent king of Media, De- 
joces (comp. Joseph. Ant. x, 2, 2), and reckons to 
Astyages only fuur (comp. Dion. Hal. i, 2) Median 
princes, including Astyages (according to him, these 
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four Median kings reigned 150 years; according to 
Diod. Sic. the Median kingdom lasted from Arbaces 
over 282 years; according to Syncellus, 275 years; 
according to Eusebius, 259 years; the statements of 
Ctesias can hardly be reconciled with those of Herod- 
otus; see Larcher, Chronolog. zu Herod. p. 144 sq.; 
Volney, Chronol. d’Herod. p. 199 sq.). Now, in or- 
der to reconcile the Biblica) notices with those of the 
Greek historians and chronographers, nearly all mod- 
ern investigators of history have been compelled to 
assume a new Assyrian empire (subsequent to this Sar- 
danapalus), which Herodotus appears to sustain, in 
as much as after the revolt of the Medes under Dejo- 
ces he still constantly speaks of a not inconsiderable 
(comp. i, 102) Assyrian kingdom, with Ninus as its 
capital, which (but with the exception of the Babylo- 
nian portion, +A7y ric BaBvAwrving poione) Cyaxares 
first (i, 106) subdued (comp. Gatterer, Handb. p. 288 
sq.3 Beck, Weltgesch. i, 605 sq.; Jahn, Archdol. II, i, 
184; Hinl. II, ii, 605; Bredow, Handbuch, p. 192, sq. ; 
Kannegiesser, in the Hall. Encyclop. vi, 131 sq. ; Rau- 
mer, Vorles. i, 98; in vain opposed by Hartmann, in 
the Allg. Lit.-Zeit. 1813, No. 39; and Linguist. Ewleit. 
p. 145 sq.). The late independence of Assyria, which, 
in consequence of this Median revolution, had become 
for a long time merely a satrapy (comp. Syncellus, 
Chron. p. 205), must have been established before 
B.C. 759, which is the latest date assignable to Pul; 
Tiglath-Pileser succeeded in conquering Western Asia; 
Shalmaneser (B.C. cir. 728) was already master of 
Babylon and Media (2 Kings xvii, 24; xviii, 11), and 
extended the Assyrian rule (Menander Ephes. in-Jo- 
seph. ut sup.) in the west (as far as Pheenicia); and 
Sennacherib even attacked Egypt (Herod. ii, 141), but 
was compeiled to retire. The attempt of the Babylo- 
nians to free themselves from the dominion of the As- 
syrians was not yet successful (Euseb. Chron. Armen. i, 
42 sq.); but under Esarhaddon the empire appears to 
have declined. Babylonia renewed her efforts to free 
herself from the Assyrian yoke, as Media (under Dejo- 
ces, according to Herod.) had earlier done (perhaps dur- 
ing Sennacherib’s campaigns in the West), and finally 
(B.C. 625) the Median king Cyaxares (probably with 
Babylonian aid; see Abyden. in Euseb. Chron. p. 54) 
took and destroyed Ninus (Herod. i, 103, 106; Offer- 
haus, De regno Assy. Hans.1700). See NINEVEH. 
The lately discovered abstract of Assyrian history 
in the Armenian Chronicle of Eusebius enables us to 
connect it more closely with the Biblical notices, al- 
though they by no means agree entirely with each 
other. In the extracts by Alexander Polyhistor from 
Berosus (in Euseb. Chron. Armen. i, 44 sq.), Assyrian 
kings (of the later period) are named in the following 
series: Phul (more than 520 years after Semiramis) ; 
Sanherib, 18 years; Asordam, 8 years; Sammughes, 
21 years; his brother, 21 years; Nabupalassar, 20 
years; Nabucodrossor (Nebuchadnezzar), 43 years. 
Yet Sardanapal is mentioned (p. 44) as having engaged 
his son Nabucodrossor in a matrimonial alliance with 
the daughter of the Median king Asdahages (Astyages). 
Abydenus gives (Euseb. Chron. Armen. i, 53 sq.) the 
Assyrian princes in the following order: Sanherib, 
Nergilus (Adrameles), Axerdis, Sardanapallus, Sara- 
cus. This last introduced a barbarian army from be- 
yond the sea, and sent his general, Busalossor (Nabo- 
polassar), to Babylon; but the latter set himself up as 
King of Babylonia, and married his son Nabucadros- 
sor to the daughter of the Median Prince Astyages, 
and thus Nineveh was overthrown. With the position 
which both these references assign to Sardanapalus 
(after Sennacherib) essentially agrees Moses Choren- 
sis (who, however, probably makes Sardanapalus a 
contemporary of the Median Arbaces). This so disa- 
grees with the accounts of Herodotus, Ctesias, and 
Syncellus (see Baumgarten, Allgem. Welthist. iii, 549), 
as to lead to the supposition of a second Sardanapalus 
(see Suidas, s. v.; the name is perhaps rather a royal 
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title than a personal appellation ; comp. Rosenmiiller, 
Alterth. I, ii, 129). Otherwise the revolution of De- 
joces will fall during the reign of Sennacherib, about 
the same time when the Babylonians also revolted 
under Merodach-Baladan (q. v.). See CHatpaan; 
SennAcueris. In Persian cuneiform (q. v.) the name 


is written TT) <4 Gi =} Thy or Athura; 


comp. the ’Arupia of Dio Cass., Aroupia of Strabo. 
(See Hertz, Cat. of Assyr. and Bab. Ant. Lond. 1852.) 
—Winer, i, 102. Comp. Assyria, 
Asshu’rim (Gen. xxv, 3). See AsHURITE. 
Assidee’an (only in the plur. ’Aowatou, Vulg. As- 
sidei, prob. for B"I°OM, chasidim’, saints) occurs only 
‘in the Apocrypha (1 Mace. ii, 42; vii, 18; 2 Mace. 
xiv, 18), where it is applied to the body of zealous and 
devoted men who rose at the signal for armed resistance 
given by Mattathias, the father of the Maccabees, and 
who, under him and his successors, upheld with the 
sword the great doctrine of the unity of God, and 
stemmed the advancing tide of Grecian manners and 
idolatries. The epithet evidently designates a section | 
of the orthodox Jews (1 Mace. ii, 42, v. r. lovdaiwy 
probably by correction), as distinguished from “the 
impious” (ot aoeBetc, 1 Mace. iii, 8; vi, 21; vii, 5, 
etc.), “the lawless” (ot dyvopot, 1 Mace. iii, 6; ix, 23, 
etc.), ‘‘the transgressors” (ol wapavopot, 1 Macc. i, 
11, etc.); that is, the Hellenizing faction. When 
Bacchides came against Jerusalem, they used their in- 
fluence (1 Mace. vii, 13, zp&row of Aowd. Hoa év vicic 
*Icpand) to conclude a peace, because ‘a priest of the 
seed of Aaron’’ (Alcimus) was with him, and sixty of 
them fell by his treachery. See Atcrmus. The Jews 
at a later period gave the name of Chasidm to those pi- 
ous persons who devoted themselves to a life of austeri- 
ties and religious exercises in the hope of hastening the 
coming of the Messiah, and of making an atonement for 
their own sins and for the sins of others (see Solomon 
Maimon. Memoirs, Berlin, 1792). The name of Chasi- 
dim has also been assumed by a Jewish sect which orig- 
inated in Poland about a hundred years since, who took 
as the basis of their mystical system the doctrines of 
the cabalistic book Zohar (Beer, in Ersch und Gruber, 
s. v. Chassidier), and which still subsists (see the Pen- 
ny Cyclopedia, s. v. Assidians). The ideas connected 
with this later appropriation of the term have, by an 
obvious association, been carried back to and connect- 
ed with the Chasidim or Assidzans who joined Matta- 
thias, and who have generally been regarded as a sect 
subsisting at that time. No such sect, however, is men- 
tioned by Josephus in treating of the affairs of that pe- 
riod; and the texts in the books of the Maccabees 
which refer to them afford no sufficient evidence that 
the Assideans formed a sect distinct from other pious 
and faithful Jews. Yet they may have existed as an 
undefined party before the Maccabean rising, and 
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were probably thereupon bound by some peculiar vow 
to the external observance of the Law (1 Mace. ii, 42, 
ExovoraZec0ar Tp vouw). They seem afterward to 
have been merged in the general body of the faithful 
(2 Mace. xiv, 6, ot Aeydpevor rHy ‘lovdaiwy ‘AawWaiot, 
ov agnyeirat lobidag 0 MakkaBatoc...). The anal- 
ogous Hebrew term Chasidim (=ot evoePeic, of dor0r) | 
occurs in various passages of Scripture appellatively 
for good and pious men (Psa. exly, 10; exlix, 1; Isa.) 
lvii, 1; Mic. vii, 2), but is never applied to any sect 
or body of men. Upon the whole, in the entire ab- 
sence of collateral information, it seems the safest 
course to conclude that the Assidzans were a body of 
eminently zealous men, devoted to the Law, who join- 
ed Mattathias very early, and remained the constant | 
adherents of him and his son Judas—not, like the mass 
of their supporters, rising occasionally and then re- 
lapsing into the ordinary pursuits of life. It is possi- | 
ble that, as Jennings conjectures (Antig. p. 298), the | 


| ward the land (Richter, p. 465 sq.). 


name dodatot, or “saints,’? came to be applied to 


ASSOS 


them by their enemies as a term of reproach, like 
‘*Puritans’’ formerly, and ‘‘saints’’ very often in the 
present day.—Kitto, s.v. See Sarnr; CHAsiIpIM, 

As’sir (Heb. Assir’, S508, prisoner), the name of 
two or three men. 

1. (Sept. ‘Aceio v. r. ’Aovjo.) A son of Korah (of 
the Kohathite Levites), father (brother) of Elkanah, 
and grandfather (brother) of Abiasaph (q. v.) or Ebia- 
saph (Exod. vi, 24; 1 Chron. vi, 22). B.C. cir. 1740. 

2. (Sept. ‘Aceio v. r. “Iooade or “Ioaco and Aci.) 
A great-grandson of the preceding, and father of Ta- 
hath (1 Chron. vi, 23, 37). B.C. cir. 1620. See Sam- 
uEL. There is some suspicion, however, that the name 
here has crept in by repetition from the preceding (see 
Jour. of Sac. Lit. Apr. 1852, p. 200; comp. Bertheau, 
Comment. in loc.). ; 

S. ‘“Assir’”’ (TON, Sept. ’Aceio v. r.Aoio) occurs (1 
Chron. iii, 17) as the name of a son of Jeconiah the 
king, but it is mere likely an appellative, referring to 
the captivity of that prince at Babylon (see Strong’s 
Harmony and Exposition of the Gospels, note 1, at the 
close of § 9). See JenoracHry. 


Assisi, Francis or. See Francis p’AssIsI. 


Associate Presbyterian Church. See Anri- 
BURGHERS; PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 


Associated Baptists, a name often given to the 
main body of Baptists in the United States, who are 
associated by their pastors in District Associations. See 
Bapvists. 


As’sos or Assus (“Acooe, also "Accor, and A pol- 
lonia, Plin. v, 32), a town and sea-port of the Roman 
province of Astra, in the district anciently called 
Mysia. It was situated on the northern shore of the 
Gulf of Adramyttium (Ptol. v,2; Plin. ii, 98; Strabo, 
xili, 581, 614; Athen. ix, 375; Pausan. vi, 45). It 
was only about seven miles from the opposite coast of 
Lesbos (or Mitylene), near Methymna (Strab. xiii, p. 
618). A good Roman road, connecting the towns of 
the central parts of the province with Alexandria Tro- 
as (q. v.), passed through Assos, the distance between 
the two latter places being about 20 miles (/tin. An- 
ton.). These geographical points illustrate the Apos- 
tle Paul’s rapid passage through the town, as he came 
hither on foot from Troas to meet with his friends, in 
order to take shipping for Mitylene (Acts xx, 13, 14). 
The ship in which he was to accomplish his voyage 
from Troas to Cxsarea went round Cape Lectum, 
while he took the much shorter journey by land. 
Thus he was able to join the ship without difficulty, 
and in sufficient time for her to anchor off Mitylene 
at the close of the day on which Troas had been left 
(see Conybeare and Howson, ii, 209). It was noted 
for its wheat (Strabo, p. 735) and for a peculiar stone 
(lapis Assius) that was used for sarcophagi, on account 
of its flesh-consuming properties (Plin. ii, 96). It was 
founded (according to different authors) by a colony 
from Lesbos, by Gargara, the olian, and by the Me- 
thymnzi, and was the birthplace of Cleanthes the stoic. 
Strabo (p. 610) describes it as well fortified both by 
nature and art., The chief characteristic of Assos 
was that it was singularly Greek. Fellows found 
there ‘‘no trace of the Romans.’’ It is now a miser- 
able village (the neighborhood of which still bears the 
name Asso), built high upon the rocks on the side to- 
The remains are 
numerous and remarkably well preserved, partly be- 
cause many of the buildings were of granite. The 
citadel, above the the- 
atre, commands a glo- 
rious view, and must 
itself have been a no- 
ble object from the sea. 
The Street of Tombs, 
leading to the Great 
Gate, is one of the most remarkable features of Assos, 


Coin of Assos. 


ASSUERUS 


Leake (Travels in Asia Minor, p. 128) says: ‘The ruins 
of Assos at Behrém or Beriam Kalesi are extremely cu- 
rious. ‘here is a theatre in very perfect preservation, 
and the remains of several temples lying in confused 
heaps upon the ground. An inscription upon an 
architrave belonging to one of these buildings shows 
that it was dedicated to Augustus; but some figures 
in low relief on another architrave appear to be in a 
much more ancient style of art, and they are sculp- 
tured upon the hard granite of Mount Ida, which 
forms the materials of several of the buildings. On 
the western side of the city the remains of the walls 
and towers, with a gate, are in complete preservation ; 
and without the walls is seen the cemetery, with nu- 
merous sarcophagi still standing in their places, and 
an ancient causeway leading through them to the 
gate. Some of these sarcophagi are of gigantic di- 
mensions. The whole gives, perhaps, the most per- 
fect idea of a Greek city that anywhere exists.” See 
also Fellows’s Asia Minor, p. 46; Wetstein, ii, 592; 
comp. Quandt, De Asso (Regiom. 1710); Amnell, De 
“Aaow (Upsal. 1758). 

Assué’rus (Acinooe v. r. “Acotbyooc), the Gra- 
cized form (Tobit xiv, 15) of the Persian royal title 
usually Anglicized AHASUERUS (q. V.). 


Assumption or THE VIRGIN, a festival insti- 
tuted in the Roman Church in commemoration of ths 
death and pretended resurrection of the Virgin Mary, 
and her triumphant entry into heaven. The apocry- 
phal tradition upon which this festival is founded is as 
follows: ‘‘ That the Blessed Virgin died at the age of 
seventy-two (one hundred and fifty-nine, according to 
Nicephorus), and that at her death all the apostles of 
our Lord, except St. Thomas, were miraculously pres- 
ent, having been conveyed in clouds from the various 

_countries where they were preaching; that they buried 

her at Gethsemane; and that St. Thomas, upon his 
return from Ethiopia at the end of three days, express- 
ed such a longing desire to see her face once again, 
that they opened her tomb, but found there nothing 
but the grave-clothes, although the grave had been 
fastened and watched, day and night, by some of the 
apostles and many other Christians.” The Assump- 
TION or Mary was not always a point of faith in the 
Roman Church, but is now universally received. The 
day of celebration is Aug. 15. It is also celebrated 
in the Greek Church. See Butler, Lives of th2 Suints, 
vii, 367 ; Landon, Lccl. Dict., s. v. 

Assumption of Moses, an apocryphal book so 
called, said to contain an account of the death of Moses 
and of the translation of his soul to Paradise. Some 
have supposed that the particulars of the combat be- 
tween St. Michael and the devil, alluded to in the Epis- 
tle of Jude (ver. 9), were contained in this book (Moreri, 
who cites Calmet).—J. A. Fabric. Cod. Pseudip. V. T. 
i, 839-847. See Moszs. 

As’sur, a less correct form of two names. 

1. (Heb. Ashshur’, ANB, Sept. and Apoe. ’Accoto.) 
An inaccurate method of Anzlicizing (Ezra iv, 2; Psa. 
Ixxxiii, 8) or Grecizing (2 Esd. ii, 8; Jud. ii, 14; v, 
15 vi,1,17; vii, 20, 24; xiii, 16; xiv,3; xv, 6; xvi, 
4) the original [see Assuur] word for AssyRIA (q. v.). 

2. (Acoto v. r.’Acov, while other copies omit; 
Vuls. Az.) One of the heads of the ‘temple ser- 
vants,’’ whose descendants are said to have returned 
from Babylon (1 Esdr. v, 31), doubtless a corruption 
for the Harnur (q. v.) of the true text (Ezra ii, 51). 


Assurance, in theology, is a firm persuasion of our 
being wm a state of salvation. 

(1.) “ The doctrine itself has been matter of dispute 
among divines, and when considered as implying not 
only that we are now accepted of God through Christ, 
but that we shall be finally saved, or when it is so 
taken as to deny a state of salvation to those who 
are not so assured as to be free from all doubt, it is 
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in many views questionable. Assurance of jinal sal- 
vation must stand or fall with the doctrine of per- 
sonal unconditional election, and is chiefly held by 
divines of the Calvinistic school. The 18th article 
of the Westminster Confession (Of the Assurance of 
Grace and Salvation) says, ‘ Although hypocrites, and 
other unregenerated men, may vainly deceive them- 
selves with false hopes and carnal presumptions of 
being in the favor of God and estate of salvation; 
which hope of theirs shall perish; yet such as truly 
believe in the Lord Jesus, and love him in sincerity, 
endeavoring to walk in all good conscience before him, 
may in this life be certainly assured that they are in a 
state of grace, and may rejoice in the hope of the glory 
of God, which hope shall never make them ashamed, 
This, certainly, is not a bare conjectural and probable 
persuasion, grounded upon a fallible hope, but an in- 
fallible assurance of faith, founded upon the divine 
truth of the promises of salvation, the inward evidence 
of those graces unto which these promises are made, 
the testimony of the Spirit of adoption witnessing with 


| our spirits that we are the children of God; which 


Spirit is the carnest of our inheritance, whereby we 
are sealed to the day of redemption. This infallible 
assurance doth not so belong to the essence of faith 
but that a true believer may wait long, and conflict 
with many difficulties before he can be a partaker of 
it; yet, being enabled by the Spirit to know the things 
which are freely given him of God, he may, without 
extraordinary revelation, in the right use of ordinary 
means, attain thereunto. And, therefore, it is the duty 
of every one to give all diligence to make his calling 
and clection sure, that thereby his heart may be en- 
larged in peace and joy in the Holy Ghost, in love and 
thankfulness to God, and in strength and cheerfulness 
in the duties of obedience, the proper fruits of this as- 
surance: so far is it from inclining men to looseness. 
True believers may have the assurance of their salva- 
tion divers ways shaken, diminished and intermitted ; 
as by negligence in preserving it; by falling Into 
some special sin, which woundeth the conscience, and 
grieveth the Spirit; by some sudden or yehement 
temptation; by God’s withdrawing the light of his 
countenance, and suffering even such as fear him to 
walk in darkness and to have no lizht. Yet are they 
never utterly destitute of that need of God, and life of 
faith, that love of Christ and the brethren, that sincer- 
ity of heart and conscience of duty out of which, by 
the operation of the Spirit, this assurance may in due 
time be revived, and by the which, in the mean time, 
they are supported from utter despair.’ 

‘*On the other hand, that nothing is an evidence of 
a state of present salvation but so entire a persuasion 
as amounts to assurance in the strongest sense, might 
be denied upon the ground that degrees of grace, ofreal 
saving grace, are undoubtedly mentioned in Scripture. 
Assurance, however, is spoken of in the New Testa- 
ment, and stands prominent as one of the leading doc- 
trines of religious experience. We have ‘full assur- 
ance of understanding ;’ that is, a perfect knowledge 
and entire persuasion of the truth of the doctrine of 
Christ. The ‘assurance of faith,’ in Hebrews ix, 22; 
is an entire trust in the sacrifice and priestly office of 
Christ. The ‘assurance of hope,’ mentioned in He- 
brews vi, 11, relates to the heavenly inheritance, and 
must necessarily imply a full persuasion that we are 
the children of God, and therefore ‘heirs of his glory ;? 
and from this passage it must certainly be concluded 
that such an assurance is what every Christian ought 
to aim at, and that it is attainable. This, however, 
does not exclude occasional doubt and weakness of 
faith from the earlier stages of his experience. 

(2.) “A comforting and abiding persuasion of pres- 
ent acceptance by God, through Christ, we may therefore 
affirm, must in various degrees follow true faith. In 
support of this view the following remarks may be 
offered: If the Bible teaches that man is by nature 
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prone to evil, and that in practice he violates God's 
law, and is thereby exposed to punishment; that an 
act of grace and pardon is promised on condition of 
repentance toward God, and faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ; that repentance implies consideration of our 
ways, a sense of the displeasure of Almighty God, con- 
trition of heart, and consequently trouble and grief of 
mind, mixed, however, with a hope inspired by the 
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promise of forgiveness, and which leads to earnest sup- | 


plication for the actual pardon of sin so promised ; it 


will follow from these premises either, 1. that forgive- | 


ness is not to be expected till after the termination of 
our course of probation, that is, in another life; and 
that, therefore, this trouble and apprehension of mind 
can only be assuaged by the hope we may have of a 
favorable final decision on our case; or, 2. that sin is, 
in the present life, forgiven as often as it is thus re- 


pented of, and as often as we exercise the required and | 


specific acts of trust in the merits of our Saviour; but 
that this forgiveness of our sins is not in any way made 
known unto us; so that we are left, as to our feelings, 
in precisely the same state as if sin were not forgiven 
till after death, namely, in grief and trouble of mind, 
relieved only by hope; or, 3. that (and this is the script- 
ural view) when sin is forgiven by the mercy of God 


through Christ, we are by some means assured of it, and | 


peace and satisfaction of mind take the place of anxiety 
and fear. The first of these conclusions is sufficiently 
disproved by the authority of Scripture, which exhib- 
its justification as a blessing attainable in this life, and 
represents it as actually experienced by true believers. 
‘Therefore being justified by faith.’ ‘There is now 
no condemnation to them who are in Christ Jesus.’ 
‘Whosoever believeth is justified from all things,’ ete. 
The quotations might be multiplied, but these are de- 
cisive. The notion that, though an act of forgiveness 
may take place, we are unable to ascertain a fact so 
important to us, is also irreconcilable with many pas- 
sages, in which the writers of the New Testament speak 
of an experience not confined personally to themselves, 
or to those Christians who were endowed with spiritu- 
al gifts, but common to all Christians. ‘ Being justi- 
fied by faith, we have peace with God.’ ‘ We joy in 
God, by whom we have received the reconci/iation.’ 
‘Being reconciled unto God by the death of his Son.’ 
‘We have not received the spirit of bondage again 
unto fear, but the spirit of adoption, by which we ery, 
Abba, Father.’ 
passages which express the comfort, the confidence, 


and the joy of Christians; their ‘friendship’ with God; | 


their ‘access’ to him; their entire union and delight- 
ful intercourse with him; and their absolute confidence 
in the success of their prayers. All such passages are 
perfectly consistent with deep humility and self-diffi- 
dence, but they are irreconcilable with a state of hos- 


tility between the parties, and with an unascertained | 


and only hoped-for restoration of friendship and favor. 


An assurance, therefore, that the sins which are felt | 
to ‘be a burden intolerable’ are forgiven, and that the | 


ground of that apprehension of future punishment 
which causes the penitent to ‘dewail his manifold sins,’ 
is taken away by restoration to the favor of the offend- 
ed God, must be allowed, or nothing would be more 


incongruous and impossible than the comfort, the | 


To these may be added innumerable | 


yeace, the rejoicing of spirit, which in the Scriptures | 
} ; J 2 ’ 


are attributed to believers. 
“ew Christians of evangelical views have, there- 
fore, denied the possibility of our becoming assured 


of the favor of God in a sufficient degree to give sub- | 


stantial comfort to the mind. 
rather respected the means by which the contrite be- 
come assured of that change in their relation to Al- 
mighty God, whom they have offended, which in 
Scripture is expressed by the term justification. The 


Their differences have 


question has been (where the notion of an assurance | 


of eternal salvation has not been under discussion), by 
what means the assurance of the divine favor is con- | 
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veyed to the mind. Some have concluded that we 
obtain it by inference, others by the direct testimony of 
the Holy Spirit to the mind”’ (Watson, s. v.). 

(3.) With regard to the history of the doctrine, Wes- 
ley remarks: ‘I apprehend that the whole Christian 
Church in the first centuries enjoyed it. For, though 
we have few points of doctrine explicitly taught in the 
small remains of the ante-Nicene fathers, yet I think 
none that carefully read Clemens Romanus, Ignatius, 
Polycarp, Origen, or any other of them, can doult 
whether either the writer himself possessed it, or all 
whom he mentions as real Christians. And [ really 
conceive, both from the Hurmonia Confessionum and 
whatever else [ have occasionally read, that all reform- 
ed churches in Europe did once believe, ‘Every true 
Christian has the divine evidence of his being in favor 
with God.’”’ ‘I know likewise that Luther, Melanc- 
thon, and many other (if not all) of the reformers fre- 
quently and strongly assert that every believer is con- 
scious of his own acccptance with God, and that by a 
supernatural evidence” (see below). 

Thomas Aquinas supposed (Summ. pt. ii, 1, quest. 
112, art. 5) a threefold way in which man could as- 
certain whether he was a subject of divine grace or 
not: 1. By direct revelation on the part of God; 2. 
By himself (certitudinaliter) ; 3. By certain indica- 
tions (conjecturaliter per aliqua signa). But the last 
two were, in his opinion, uncertain; as for the first, 
God very seldom makes use of it, and only in particu- 
lar cases (revelat Deus hoe aliquando aliquibus ex 
speciali privilegio), so that no one can have perfect 
certainty on the subject ; only there are signs, if prop- 
er attention be paid, such as that a man has his joy in 
God, that he despises the world, and is conscious of no 
gross sins. A presage may thus be formed of his for- 
giveness (nullus certitudinaliter potest scire se ha- 
bere caritatem, sed potest e aliquibus signis probabili- 
bus conjicere.—In lib. i. Sentt. dist. 17, quest. 1, art. 
4). Alexander of Hales contended that on this point 
there was a peculiar knowledge —since neither the 
cause nor the effect fell within the province of human 
| knowledge, yet a certain feeling of knowledge might 
| be possessed upon it; only it is not infallible, but ver- 
| ifies itself by experience in the feelings when these 
three signs concur, light, peace, and joy. God does 
not will either to give to us complete certainty, or to 
leave us wholly in uncertainty. If man experienced 
nothing of the sweetness of the divine life, he would 
not be attracted to the love of God; if he had perfect 
assurance it would easily seduce him into pride. Lu- 
ther denounced the notion of the uncertainty of man 
being in a state of grace (in his Comment. upon Gal, 
iv, 6) as a dangerous and sophistical doctrine. The 
doctrine that personal assurance is involved in saving 
faith is taught in the Augsburg Confession (art. iv), 
and also in the Apologia Confession’s. ‘The doctrine 
of the certitudo salutis (certainty of salvation) is taught 
by Calvin (/nstitutes, iii, e. 24, § 4). 

Sir W. Hamilton, in a foot-note to his article on the 
English Universities (Discussions on Philosophy, ete.), 
while speaking on religious tests as a term of admis- 
sion, has the following passage: ‘‘ Assurance, personal 
assurance (the feeling of certainty that God is propi- 
tious to me, that my sins are forgiven, jiducia, plero- 
phoria fider), was long universally held in the Protest- 
ant communities to be the criterion and condition of a 
true or saving faith. Luther declares that he who hath 
not assurance spews faith out; and Melancthon makes 
assurance the discriminating line of Christianity from 
heathenism. It was maintained by Calvin, nay, even 
by Arminius, and is part and parcel of all the confes~ 
sions of all the churches of the Reformation down to 
the Westminster Assembly. In that synod assurance 
was, in Protestantism, for the jist time declared nt to 
be of the essence of fa th; and, accordingly, the Scottish 
General Assembly has subsequently, once and again, 
condemned the holders of this, the doctrine of Luther, 


| 


| 
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of Calvin, and of the older Scottish Church itself. In 
the English, and more particularly in the Irish Estab- 
lishment, it still stands a necessary tenet of belief. 
The doctrine is now, however, disavowed, when appre- 
hended, by Anglican churchmen.” These strong 


statements are controverted in the Brit. and Kor. Evan- | 


gelical Review (Oct. 1856), by Cunningham (see the ar- 


ticle, enlarged, in Cunningham, Theology of the Refor- | 


mation, Essay iii), who shows that Sir William Hamil- 
ton has greatly mistaken the reformed doctrine in 
representing assurance as, in the opinion of all the 
reformed churches, an essential part of saving faith. 
Dr. Cunningham proyes, on the contrary, from several 
of the confessions of the churches of the Reformation, 
and from the writings of some leading reformers, 
that, in their opinion, ‘this assurance was not the 
proper act of justifying and saving faith, and did not 
belong to its essence ; that it was a result 
or consequence of faith, posterior to it in the order of 
nature, and frequently also of time.’”’ Regarded as an 
exposure of Sir William Hamilton’s historical inaccu- 
racies, this essay is complete, but as an exhibition of 
the scriptural doctrine of assurance it is seriously de- 
‘fective. It not only encumbers the doctrine by add- 
ing the assurance of final salvation to that of present 
forgiveness—a mistake full both of embarrassment to 
timid consciences, and of peril to the interests of prac- 
tical religion—but it almost puts out of sight that di- 
rect and blessed witness of the Spirit to the believer’s 
acceptance which is so prominent a feature of the ex- 
perimental theology of the Bible, and without which 
the Christian life must be one of distressing uncertain- 
ty and doubt. But Sir William was quite right in 
saying that the Westminster Assembly was the first 
Protestant synod that formally declared assurance not 
to be of the essence of faith. Yet it declares that as- 
surance is practicable and obligatory in very strong 
language, and calls it ‘‘an infallible assurance’’ [see 
above, (1)]. 

Wesley, and the Methodist theologians generally, 
advocate the doctrine of assurance of present (not of 
eternal) salvation in the sense stated above (2), con- 
necting it with the ‘‘ witness of the Spirit,” as in the 
following practical passage: ‘‘ Every man, applying 
the scriptural marks to himself, may know whether he 
is a child of God. Thus, if he know, first, ‘As many 
as are led by the Spirit of God’ into all holy tempers 
and actions, ‘they are the sons of God’ (for which he 
has the infallible assurance of Holy Writ); secondly, 
I am thus ‘led by the Spirit of God,’ he will easily 
conclude, therefore | am a son of God. Agreeably to 
this are those plain declarations of John in his first 
epistle: ‘Hereby we know that we do know hin, if 
we ‘keep his commandments’ (ch. ii, 3). ‘Whoso 
keepeth his word, in him verily is the love of God 
perfected: hereby know we that we are in him;’ that 
we are indeed the children of God (ver. 5). ‘If ye 
know that he is righteous, ye know that every one 
that doeth righteousness is born of him’ (ver. 29). 
‘We know that we have passed from death unto life, 
because we love the brethren’ (ch. iii, 14). ‘Hereby 
we know that we are of the truth, and shall assure our 
hearts before him’ (ver. 19), namely, because we ‘love 
one another, not in word, neither in tongue, but in 
deed and in truth.’ See also ch. iii, 24, and iv, 13. 
It is highly probable there never were any children 
of God, from the beginning of the world unto this 
day, who were further advanced in the grace of God, 
and the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ, than 
the apostle John at the time when he wrote these 
words, and the fathers in Christ to whom he wrote. 
Notwithstanding which, it is evident both the apostle 
himself, and ail those pillars in God’s temple, were 
very far from despising these marks of their being the 
children of God; and that they applied them to their 
own souls for the confirmation of their faith. Yet all 
this is no other than rational evidence, the witness of 
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our spirit, our reason, our understanding. Jt all re« 
solves into this: Those who have these marks are 
children of God: but we have these marks, therefore 
we are children of God. But how does it appear that 
we have these marks? This is a question which still 
remains. How does it appear that we do love God 
and our neighbor, and that we keep his command- 
ments? Observe that the meaning of the question is, 
How does it appear to ourselves? not to others. I 


_ would ask him, then, that proposes this question, How 


does it appear to you that you.are alive? and that you 
are now in ease, and not in pain? Are you not im- 
mediately conscious of it? By the same immediate 
consciousness you will know if your soul is alive to 
God; if you are saved from the pain of proud wrath, 
and have the ease of a meek and quiet spirit. By the 
same means you cannot but perceive if you love, re- 
joice, and delight in God. By the same you must be 
directly assured if you love your neighbor as yourself; 
if you are kindly affectioned to all mankind, and full 
of gentleness and long-suffering. And with regard to 
the outward mark of the children of God, which is, ac- 
cording to John, the keeping his commandments, you 
undoubtedly know in your own breasts if, by the 
grace of God, it belongs to you. Now this is proper- 
ly the testimony of our own spirit, even the testimony 
of our own conscience, that God hath given us to be 
holy of heart, and holy in outward conversation. It 
is a consciousness that we are inwardly conformed, 
by the Spirit of God, to the image of his Son, and that 
we walk before him in justice, mercy, and truth, doing 
the things which are pleasing in his sight’ (Wesley, 
Sermons, i, 86, 87). See Sprrir, WITNESS oF. 

The Council of Trent (sess. vi, ch. ix, De Justifica- 
tione) decided that ‘‘it is on no account to Le main- 
tained that those who are really justified ought to feel 
fully assured of the fact, without any doubt whatever; 
or that none are absolved and justified but those who 
believe themselves to be so; or that by this faith only 
absolution and justification are procured; as if he who 
does not believe this doubts the promises of God, and 
the efficacy of the death and resurrection of Christ. 
For, while no godly person ought to doubt the mercy 
of God, the merit of Christ, or the virtue and efficacy 
of the sacraments, so, on the other hand, whoever 
considers his own infirmity and corruption may doubt 
and fear whether he is in a state of grace, since no one 
can certainly and infallibly know that he has obtained 
the grace of God.” 

For the Roman Catholic doctrine as contrasted with 
that of Calvin, see Mohler, Symbolism, § 20. See also 
the Methcdist Quarterly, Oct. 1857, art. iv; Watson, 
Theol. Inst. ii, 280; Smith’s Hagenhach, Hist. of Doc- 
trines, li, 65, 277; Neander, Hist. of Dogmas, ii, 586 ; 
Wesley, Works, v, 19 sq.; Cole, Godly Assurance (1633, 
4to); Petto, Treatise on Assurance (1693); Hamilton, 
On Assurance of Faith (4830, 12mo). 


Assyr’ia (‘Acovpia). We must here distinguish 
between the country of Assyria and the Assyrian 
empire. They are both designated in Hebrew by 
“NEN, Assuur, the people being also described by 
the same term, only that in the latter sense it is mas- 
culine, in the former feminine. In the Septuagint 
it is commonly rendered by ‘Acaovo or ’Acciorot, and 
in the Vulgate by Assur and Assyrii, and seldom or 
neyer by ‘Acaueia, or Assyria. The Asshurim (‘Ac- 
count) of Gen. xxy, 8, were an Arab tribe: and 
at Ezek. xxvii, 6, the word ashurim (in our version 
‘“‘ Ashurites’’) is only an abbreviated form of tedshur, 
box-wood. Assyria derived its name from the pro- 
genitor of the aboriginal inhabitants—A sshur, the see- 
ond son of Shem (Gen, x, 22; 1 Chron. i, 17), a differ- 
ent person from Ashchur, son of Hezron, and Caleb’s 
grandson (1 Chron. ii, 24; iv, 5). In later times it is 


thought that Asshur was worshipped as their chief . 


god by the Assyrians (Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 587). 
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Supposed Figure of Asshur, the tutelary Deity of the ancient 
Assyrians. From the Monuments. 


See Cunrrrorm INscrterions. The extent of As- 
syria differed greatly at different periods. Probably 
in the earliest times it was confined to a small tract 
of low country between the Jebel Makluib, or Taurus 
range on the N., and the Lesser Zab (Zab Asfal) to- 
ward the §., lying chiefly on the immediate bank of 
the Tigris. Gradually its limits were extended, until 
it came to be regarded as comprising the whole region 
between the Armenian mountains (lat. 87° 30’) upon 
the north, and upon the south the country about Bag- 
dad (lat. 33° 30). Eastward its boundary was the 
high range of Zagros, or mountains of Kurdistan; 
westward it naturally retained the Tigris as its boun- 
dary, although, according to the views of some, it 
was eventually bounded by the Mesopotamian desert, 
while, according to others, it reached the Euphrates. 
Taking the greatest of these dimensions, Assyria may 
be said to have extended in a direction from N.E. to 
S.W. a distance of nearly 500 miles, with a width 
varying from 350 to 100 miles. Its area would thus 
a little exceed 100,000 square miles, or about equal 
that of Italy.—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. v. 

I. AssyrtaA Prorer.—l. Ancient Notices of its Po- 
sitton.—This was a great and powerful country, lying 
on the east of the Tigris (Gen. ii, 14), the capital of 
which was Nineveh (Gen. x, 11, etc.). Its exact 
limits in early times are unknown; but when its mon- 
archs enlarged their dominions by conquest, the name 
of this metropolitan province was extended to the 
whole empire. Hence, while Homer calls the in- 
habitants of the country north of Palestine A7imoz 
(evidently the Aramim or Aramzans of the Hebrews), 
the Greeks of a later period, finding them subject to 
the Assyrians, called the country Assyria, or (by con- 
traction) Syria, a name which it has ever since borne. 
It is on this account that, in classical writers, the 
names Assyria and Syria are so often found inter- 
changed (Henderson, On Jsa. p. 173; Hitzig, Begriff 
d. Krit. d. Alt. Test. p.98); but it may be questioned 
whether in Hebrew ‘ Asshur’” and ‘‘ Aram” are ever 
confounded. The same, however, cannot be affirmed 
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of those parts of the Assyrian empire which lay east 
of the Euphrates, but west of the Tigris. The He- 
brews, as well as the Greeks and Romans, appear to 
have spoken of them in a loose’ sense as being in As- 
syria, because in the Assyrian empire. Thus Isaiah 
(vii, 20) describes the Assyrians as those ‘‘ beyond the 
river,” i, e, east of the Euphrates, which river, and 
not the Tigris, is introduced at viii, 7, as an image of 
their power. In Gen. xxy, 18, the locality of the Ish- 
maelites is described as being east of Egypt, ‘as thou 
goest to Assyria,” which, however, could only be 
reached through Mesopotamia or Babylonia, and this 
idea best reconciles the apparent incongruity of the 
statement in the same book (ii, 14), that the Hiddekel, 
or Tigris, runs ‘‘on the east of Assyria,” i. e. of the 
Assyrian provinces of Mesopotamia and Babylonia; 
for there can be no doubt that, not only during the 
existence of the Assyrian monarchy, but long after 
its overthrow, the name of Assyria was given to those. 
provinces, as having once formed so important a part 
of it. For example, in 2 Kings xxiii, 29, Nebuchad- 
nezzar is termed the king of Assyria, though resident 
at Babylon (comp. Jer. ii, 18; Lament. v, 6; Judith 
i, 7; ii, 1); even Darius, king of Persia, is called, in 
Ezra vi, 22, king of Assyria (comp. Plin. Hist. Nat. 
xix, 19); and, on a similar principle, in 2 Macc. i, 19, 
the Jews are said to have been carried captive to Per- 
sia, i. e. Babylonia, because, as it had formerly been 
subject to the Assyrians, so it was afterward under the 
dominion of Persia. (Comp. Herodotus, i, 106, 178; 
iii, 5; vii, 63; Strabo, ii, 84; xvi, 1; Arrian, vii; 
Exped. Alex. vii, 21,2; Ammianus Marcellinus, xxiii, 
20; xxiv, 2; Justin, i,2,13.) One writer, Dionysius 
Periegetes (vy, 975), applies the designation of Assyria 
even to Asia Minor, as far as the Black Sea. Yet, 
ultimately, this name again became restricted to the 
original province east of the Tigris, which was called 
by the Greeks ’Acoupia (Ptolemy, vi, 1), and more 
commonly ’Arovpia (Strabo, xvi, 507), or “Arupia 
(Dion Cassius, lxviii, 28), the latter being only a dia- 
lectic variety of pronunciation, derived from the Ara- 
mean custom of changing s into ¢. A trace of the 
name is supposed to be preserved in that of a very an- 
cient place, A‘hur, on the Tigris, from four to six hours 
N.E. of Mosul. Rich, in his Residence in Kurdistan 
(ii, 129), describes the ruins as those of the ‘‘ city of 
Nimrod,” and states that some of the better informed 
of the Turks at Mosul “said that it was Al Athur, or 
Ashur, from which the whole country was denomi- 
nated. 

2. Boundaries.—According to Ptolemy, Assyria was 
in his day bounded on the north by Armenia, the 
Gordixan or Carduchian mountains, especially by 
Mount Niphates; on the west by the River Tigris and 
Mesopotamia; on the south by Susiana, or Chuzistan, 
in Persia, and by Babylonia; and on the east by a part 
of Media, and Mounts Choathras and Zagros (Ptolemy, 
vi, 1; Pliny, Hist. Nat. v, 13; Strabo, xvi, 736). It 
corresponded to the modern Kurdistan, or country: of 
the Kurds (at least to its larger and western portion), 
with part of the pashalic of Mosul.—Kitto. 

Toward the north Assyria hordered on the strong 
and mountainous region of Armenia, which may have 
been at times under Assyrian dominion, but was never 
reckoned an actual part of the country. (See 2 Kings 
xix, 37.) Toward the east her neighbors were orig- 
inally a multitude of independent tribes, scattered 
along the Zagros chain, who have their fitting repre- 
sentatives in the modern Kurds and Lurs—the real 
sovereigns of that mountain range. Beyond these 
tribes lay Media, which ultimately subjected the moun- 
taineers, and was thereby brought into direct contact 
with Assyria in this quarter. On the south, Elam or 
Susiana was the border state east of the Tigris, while 
Babylonia occupied the same position between the 
rivers. West of the Euphrates was Arabia, and higher 
up Syria, and the country of the Hittites, which last 
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reached from the neighborhood of Damascus to Anti- | 
Taurus and Amanus.—Smith, 

3. General geographical character.—The country 
within these limits is of a varied aspect. ‘* Assyria,”’ | 
says Mr. Ainsworth (Researches in Assyria, Babylonia, | 
and Chaldea, Lond, 1838, p. 17), ‘including Taurus, 
is distinguished into three districts: by its structure, 
into a district of plutonic and metamorphic rocks, a 
district of sedimentary formations, and a district of 
alluvial deposits; by configuration, into a district of 
‘mountains, a district of stony or sandy plains, and a 
district of low watery plains; by natural productions, 
into a country of forests and fruit-trees, of olives, 
wine, corn, and pasturage, or of barren rocks; a coun- 
try of mulberry, cotton, maize, tobacco, or of barren 
clay, sand, pebbly or rocky plains; and into a country 
of date-trees, rice, and pasturage, or a land of saline 
plants.”” The northern part is little else than a mass 
of mountains, which, near Julamerk, rise to a very 
great height, Mount Jewar being supposed to have an 
elevation of 15,000 fect ; in the south it is more level, 
but the plains are often burnt up with scorching heat, 
while the traveller, looking northward, sees a snowy 
alpine ridge hanging like a cloud in mid air. On the 
west this country is skirted by the great river Tigris, 
the Hiddekel of the Hebrews (Gen. ii, 14; Dan. x, 4), 
the Dijlah of the Arabs, noted for the impetuosity of 
its current. Its banks, once the residence of mighty 
kings, are now desolate, covered, like those of its twin 
river the Euphrates, with relics of ancient greatness, 
in the ruins of fortresses, mounds, and dams, which 
had been erected for the defence or irrigation of the 
country. Niebuhr describes a large stone dam at the 


castle of Nimrod, eight leagues below Mosul, as a | 


work of great skill and labor, and now venerable fer | M 2 
|ture, says Ainsworth, in the vegetation of Taurus, is 


its antiquity ; and some suppose that it was from the 
circumstance of so many canals from the Tigris water- 
ing the country, and rendering it fruitful, that that 
river received the Arabic name of Nahr es-Salam, the 
River of Peace, i. e. prosperity. It leaves the high 
land at some distance above Tekrit, rushing with great 
velocity through a pass in the Hamrine mountains. 
Th its progress along Assyria, the Tigris receives from 
that country, besides other rivers, two rapid mountain 
streams—the Great and Little Zab (Arab. Dhab, i. e. 
Wolf), called by the Greeks the Lykos, or Wolf, and 
the Capros, or Wild Boar. The Greater Zab (called 
by the Kurds Zerb), used to be laid down as a differ- 
ent river from the Hakkary, but Dr. Grant found them 
to be identicil; and he likewise detected an error of 
Kinneir, in representing the Bitlis-su as the same as 
the Khabir, whereas they are different streams. (See 
Grant’s Nestorians, p. 46.)—Kitto. 
On the north and east the high mountain chains of 
Armenia and Kurdistan are succeeded by low ranges 
of limestone hills of a somewhat arid aspect, which 
detach themselves from the principal ridges, running | 
parallel to them, and occasionally inclosing, between 
their northern or north-eastern flank and the main 
mountiin-line, rich plains and fertile valleys. To 
these ridges there succeeds at first an undulating zone 
of country, well watered and fairly productive, which 
finally sinks down with some suddenness upon the 
great Mesopotamian plain, the modern district of E1- 
Jezireh,. This vast flat, which extends in length for 
250 miles from the latitude of Mardin (37° 20’) to that 
of Tekrit (34° 83’), and which is in places of nearly 
equal width, is interrupted only by a single limestone 
range, a narrow ridge rising abruptly out of the plain, 
which, splitting off from Zagros in lat. 33° 30’, may | 
be traced under the names of Sarazur, Hamrin, and 
Sinjar, from Iwan in Luristan nearly to Rakkah on 
the Euphrates. ‘ From all parts of the plain the Sin- 
jar is a beautiful object. Its limestone rocks, wooded 
here and there with dwarf oak, are of a rich golden 
color; and the numberless ravines which furrow its 
sides form ribs of deep purple shadow” (Layard, Nin- 
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eveh and Babylon, p. 265). Above and below this bar- 
rier, stretching southward and westward farther than. 
the eye can reach, and extending northward and east- 
ward 70 or 80 miles to the hill-country before men- 
tioned, is an immense level tract, now for the most 
part a wilderness, scantily watered on the right bank 
of the Tigris, but abundantly supplied on the left, 
which bears marks of having been in early times 
throughout well cultivated and thickly peopled. This 
plain is not alluvial, and most parts of it are even con- 
siderably raised above the level of the rivers. It is 
covered in spring time with the richest vegetation, 
presenting to the eye a carpet of flowers, varying in 
hue from day to day; but as the summer advances it 


jis parched up, and gradually changes to an arid and 


yellow waste, except along the courses of the rivers. 
All over this vast flat, on both sides of the Tigris, rise 
‘* grass-coyered heaps, marking the site of ancient 
habitations” (Layard, p. 245). Mr. Layard counted 
from one spot nearly a hundred (Nineveh and its Re- 
mains, i, 815); from another above 200 of these lofty 
mounds (Nin. and Bab. p. 245). Those which have 
been examined have been uniformly found to present 
appearances distinctly connecting them with the re- 
mains of Nineveh. See Nryeven. It may there- 
fore be regarded as certain that they belong to the 


time of Assyrian greatness, and thus they will serve 


to mark the extent of the real Assyrian dominion. 
They are numerous on the left bank of the Tigris from 
Bavian to the Diyaleh, and on the right they thickly 
stud the entire country both north and south of the 
Sinjar range, extending eastward beyond the Khabour 


|(Layard, chs. xii-xiv), northward to Mardin, and 


southward to the vicinity of Bagdad.—Smith. 
4. Natural Productions.—The most remarkable fea- 


the abundance of trees, shrubs, and plants in the north- 
ern, and their comparative absence in the southern dis- 
trict. Besides the productions above enumerated, 


| Kurdistan yields gall-nuts, gum Arabic, mastich, man- 


ne (used as sugar), madder, castor-oil, and various 
kinds of grain, pulse, and fruit. An old traveller, 
Reuwolf, who passed by Mosul in 1574, dwells with 
admiration on the finely-cultivated fields on the Ti- 
pris, so fruitful in corn, wine, and honey as to remind 
him of the Assyrian Rabshakeh’s description of his 
native country in 2 Kings xviii, 32. Rich informs us 
that a great quantity of honey, of the finest quality, 


| is produced ; the bees (ccmp. Isa. vii, 18, ‘‘ the bee in 


the land of Assyria’’) are kept in hives of mud. The 
naphtha springs on the east of the Tigris are less 
productive than those in Mesopotamia, but they are 
much more numerous, The zoology of the mountain 
district includes bears (black and brown), panthers, 
lynxes, wolves, foxes, marmots, dormice, fallow and 
red deer, roebucks, antelopes, etc., and likewise goats, 
but not (as was once supposed) of the Angora breed. 
In the plains are found lions, tigers, hyenas, beavers, 
jerboas, wild boars, camels, ete.—Kitto. 

5. Subdivisicns and Principal Towns.—Assyria in 
Scripture is commonly spoken of in its entirety, and 
unless the Huzzab (A8M) of Nahum (ii, 7) is an equiva- 
lent for the Adiabene of the geographers, no name of 
a district can be said to be mentioned. ‘The classical 
geographers, on the contrary, divided Assyria into a 
number of regions—Strabo (xvi, 1 and 4) into Aturia, 
Arbelitis, Artaccne, Apolloniatis, Chalonitis, Dolomene, 
Calachene, Adiabene, Mesopotamia, etc. ; Ptolemy (vi, 
1) into Arrapachitis, Adiabene, the Garamean coun- 
try, Apolloniatis, Arbelitis, the country of the Sambate, 
Calacine, and Sittacene. These provinces appear to 
be chiefly named from cities, as Arbelitis from Arbela; 
Calcine (or Calachene) from Calah or Halah (Gen. x, 
11); Apolloniatis from Apollonia; Sittacene from Sit. 
tace, etc. Adiabene, however, the richest region of 
all, derived its appellation from the Zab (Diab) rivers — 
on which it lay, as Ammianus Marcellinus informs us’ 
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(xxiii, 20). Ptolemy (v, 18) made Mesopotamia (which 
he understood literally as the whole country between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris) distinct from Assyria, 
just as the sacred writers distinguish ‘‘ Aram-Naha- 
rain” from ‘‘ Asshur.” Strabo (xvi, 1) extended As- 
syria to the Euphrates, and even across it into Arabia 
and Syria! Farthest north lay the province Arra- 
pachitis, so called, as Rosenmiller conjectures, from 
Arphaxad, Asshur’s brother (Gen. x. 22-24; but see 
Vater on Genesis, i, 151). South of it was Calacine, 
by Strabo written Calachene; perhaps the Chalach of 
2 Kings xvii, 6; xviii, 11. Next came Adiabene, so 
important a district of Assyria as sometimes to give 
name to the whole country. See AprAsenr. In 
Aramean it is called Chadyab or Hadyab. North-east 
of it lay Arbelitis, in which was Arbela (now Arbil, of 
which see an account in Rich’s Kurdistan, ii, 14; and 
Appendix, No. i and ii), famous for the battle in which 
Alexander triumphed over Darius. South of this lay 
the two provinces of Apolloniatis and Sittacene. The 
country of Kir, to which the Assyrians transported 
the Damascene Syrians (2 Kings xvi, 9; Amos i, 5), 
was probably the region about the river Kur (the 
Cyrus of the Greeks), i. e. Iberia and Georgia. 

The chief cities of Assyria in the time of its great- 
ness appear to be the following: Nineveh, which is 
marked by the mounds opposite Mosul (Nebbi- Yunus 
and Kouyunjik); Calah or Halah, now Nimrud; As- 
shur, now Kaleh Sherghat; Sargina, or Dur-Sargina, 
now Khorsabad; Arbela, still Arbil; Opis, at the junc- 
tion of the Diyaleh with the Tigris; and Sittace, a 


little farther down the latter river, if this place should | 


not rather be reckoned to Babylonia. (Sce the Journal 
of the Geograph. Soc. vol. ix, part i, p. 35, Lond. 1830.) 
The capital of the whole country was Nineveh, the 
Ninos of the Greeks (MHerodot. i, 102), the Hebrew 
name being supposed to denote ‘‘ the abode of Ninus,” 
the founder ofthe empire. Its site is believed to have 


been on the east bank of the Tigris, opposite the mod- | 


ern town of Mosul, where there is now a small town 
called Nebbi Yunus (i. e. the prophet Jonah), the ruins 
around which were explored by Rich, and are described 
in his work on Kurdistan. See Nrneven. In Gen. 
x, 11, 12, three other cities are mentioned along with 
Nineveh, viz. Rechoboth Ir, i. e. the city of Rehoboth, 
the locality of which is unknown.  Calach (in our ver- 
sion Calah), either a place in the province of Cala- 


chene above mentioned, or the modern Hulwan, called | 
by ths Syrians Chalach; and Resen, ‘a great city be-| 
which Bochart identifies | 


tween Nineveh and Calach,”’ 


with the Larissa of Xenophon (Anabasis, iii, 47), and 
Michaelis with a place called Ressin (Rish-Ain, caput 
fontis?), destroyed by the Arabs A.D. 772. Rich 
notices an old place and convent of that name near 
Mosul (ii, 81). At the town of Al-Kosh, north of 
Mosul, tradition places the birth and burial of the 
prophet Nahum, and the Jews resort thither in pil- 
grimage to his tomb. But, though he is styled an El- 


koshite (Nah. i, 1), his denunciation against Assyria | 
| Layard, Botta, and Loftus. 


and Nineveh were evidently uttered in Palestine; and 
St. Jerome fixes his birthplace at Helkesei, a village 
in Galilee.—Kitto; Smith. See Jonan, 

6. Present Condition.—The greater part of the coun- 
try which formed Assyria Proper is under the nominal 
sway of the Turks, who compose a considerable pro- 
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portion of the population of the towns and larger vil-| 
lages, filling nearly all public offices, and differing in | 


nothing from other Osmanlis. 


a bey at Arbil, a mussellim at Kirkuk, ete. 
aboriginal inhabitants of the country, and of the whole 
mountain tract that here divides Turkey from Persia, 
are the Kurds, the Carduchii of the Greeks; from them 
a chain of these mountains were anciently called the 
Carduchian or Gordyxan, and from them now the 
country is designated Kurdistan. Klaproth, in his 


The Pasha of Mosul is | 
nominated by the Porte, but is subject to the Pasha of | 
Bagdad; there is also a pasha at Solymaneah and Akra; | 
But the | 
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| Asia Polyglotta (Paris, 1823, 4to, p. 75), derives the 


name from the Persian root kurd, i. e. strong, brave. 
They are still, as of old, a barbarous and warlike race, 
occasionally yielding a formal allegiance, on the west, 
to the Turks, and on the east to the Persians, but nev- 
er wholly subdued ; indeed, some of the more powerful 
tribes, such as the Hakkary, have maintained an en- 
tire independence. Some of them are stationary in 
villages, while others roam far and wide, beyond the 
limits of their own country, as nomadic shepherds; but 
they are all more or less addicted to predatory habits, 
and are regarded with great dread by their more peace- 
ful neighbors. They profess the faith of Islam, and 
are of the Sunite sect. All travellers have remarked 
many points of resemblance between them and the an- 
cient Highlanders of Scotland. (See Mr. Ainsworth’s 
second work, Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, 
Mesopotamia, etc., Lond. 1842, 2 vols.) 

The Christian population is scattered over the whole 
region, but is found chiefly in the north. It includes 
Chaldeans, who form that branch of the Nestorians 
that adheres to the Church of Rome, a few Jacobites, or 
monophysite Syrians, Armenians, etc. But the most 
interesting portion is the ancient Church of the prim- 
itive Nestorians, a lively interest in which has lately 
been excited in the religious world by the publications 
of the American missionaries (see, especially, The Nes- 
torians, by Asahel Grant, M.D., Lond. 1841; and com- 
pare Dr. E. Robinson, in the Am. Bibl. Repos. Oct. 1841; 
Jan. 1842; Rev. J. Perkins, 7b. Jan. 1843; and Resv- 
dence in Persia, N. Y. 1843). See Nestorrans. <An- 
other peculiar race that is met with in this and the 
neighboring countries is that of the Yezidees (q. v.), 
whom Grant and Ainsworth would likewise connect 
with the ten tribes; but it seems much more probable 
that they are an oftshoot from the ancient Manichees, 
their alleged worship of the Evil Principle amounting 
to no more than a reverence which keeps them from 
speaking of him with disrespect (see Homes, in the Am. 
Bibl. Repos. for April, 1842). Besides the dwellers in 
towns and the agricultural population, there are a vast 
number of wandering tribes, not only of Kurds, but of 
Arabs, Turkomans, and other classes of robbers, who, 
by keeping the settled inhabitants in constant dread 
of property and life, check every effort at improve- 
ment; and, in consequence of this and the influence of 
bad government, many of the finest portions of the 
country are little better than unproductive wastes. A 
copy of a famous history of Kurdistan, entitled Tarikh 
al-Akrad (Akrad being the collective name of the peo- 
ple), was procured by Mr. Rich when in the country, 
and is now, along with the other valuable Oriental 
MSS. of that lamented traveller, preserved in the Brit- 
ish Museum. See KurpisTan. 

Il. Tue AssyrrAn Emprre.—No portion of ancient 
history is involved in greater obscurity than that of 
the empire of Assyria. Nor is this obscurity in any 
very great degree removed by the recent remarkable 
discoveries of the monumental records of the nation by 


1. Scriptural Notices of Assyrian History—In at- 
tempting to arrange even the facts deducible from 
Scripture, a difficulty presents itself at the outset, 
arising from the ambiguity of the account given of the 
origin of the earliest Assyrian state in Gen. x, 11. 
After describing Nimrod, son cf Cush, ‘‘as a mighty 
one in the earth,” the historian adds (ver. 10), ‘‘ And 
the beginning of his kingdom (or, rather, the first the- 
atre of his dominion) was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, 
and Calneh, in the land of Shinar,” 7. e. Babylonia. 
Then follow the words (as it is in the margin), ‘‘ Out 
of that land he (@. e. Nimrod) went out into Assyria 
and builded Nineveh,” (comp. Noldius, Concord. Hebr. 
Particles, ed. Tymp., p. 223.) Moses is enumerating 
the descendants of Ham, and it is not likely that he 
would interrupt the details to give an account of As- 
shur, ason of Shem, whose posterity are not introduced 
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till ver. 21. Besides, in the circumstance of Asshur 
leaving one country to settle in another, there was 
nothing remarkable, for that was the case with almost 
all Noah’s grandchildren. But if we understand it 
of Nimrod, both the connection and the sense will be 
manifest. The design obviously is to represent him 
as a potent monarch and ambitious conqueror. His 
brethren, the other sons of Cush, séttled in the south, 
but he, advancing northward, first seized on Baby- 
lonia, and, proceeding thence into Assyria (already 
partially colonized by the Asshurites, from whom it 
took its name), he built Nineveh and the other strong- 
holds mentioned, in order to secure his conquests. 
This view is confirmed by a passage in Mic. v, 6, 
where, predicting the overthrow of Assyria by the 
Medes and Babylonians, the prophet says, “ They 
shall devour the land of Asshur with the sword: even 
the land of Nimrod in the entrances thereof” (comp. 
v. 5). It likewise agrees with the native tradition 
(if we can depend on the report of Ctesias), that the 
founder of the Assyrian monarchy and the builder of 
Nineveh was one and the same person, viz., Ninus, 
from whom it derived its name (q. d. Nin’s Abode), 
and in that case the designation of Nimrod (the Rebel) 
was not his proper name, but an opprobrious appella- 
tion imposed on him by his enemies. Modern tradi- 
tion likewise connects Nimrod with Assyria; for while, 
as we have seen, the memory of Asshur is preserved 
in the locality of Athur, that place is also termed the 
“city of Nimrad,” and (as the above-mentioned dam 
on the Tigris is styled Nimrod’s Castle) Rich informs 
us that ‘‘the inhabitants of the neighboring village of 
Deraweish consider him as their founder.” He adds, 
that the village story-tellers have a book they call the 
Kisseh-Nimrud, or ‘‘Tales of Nimrod.” 

It is true that the Authorized Version of Gen. x, 11 
is countenunced by most of the ancient translators 
and by Josephus; but, on the other hand, the one we 
have preferred is that of the Targums of Onkelos and 
Jonathan, and of Jerome; and (among the moderns) 
of Bochart, Hyde, Marsham, Wells, Faber, Hales, and 
muny others. Yet, though Nimrod’s ‘‘ kingdom” em- 
braced the lands both of Shinar and Asshur, we are 
left in the dark as to whether Babylon or Nineyeh be- 
came the permanent seat of government, and conse- 
quently whether his empire should be designated that 
of Babylonia or that of Assyria. No certain traces of 
it, indeed, are to be found in Scripture for ages after its 
erection. In the days of Abraham, we hear of a king 
of Elam (7%. e. Elymais, in the south of Persia) named 
Chedorlaomer, who had held in subjection for twelve 
years five petty princes of Palestine (Gen. xiv, 4), and 
who, in consequence of their rebellion, invaded that 
country along with three other kings, one of whom 
was ‘‘ Amraphel, king of Shinar.” Josephus says ‘‘ the 
Assyrians had then dominion over Asia ;” and he styles 
these four kings merely commanders in the Assyrian 
army. It is possible that Chedorlaomer was an As- 
syrian viceroy, and the others his deputies; for at a 
later period the Assyrian boasted, ‘‘ Are not my princes 
altogether kings?” (Isa. x. 8.) Yet some have rather 
concluded from the narrative that by this time the 
monarchy of Nimrod had been broken up, or that at 
least the seat of government had been transferred to 
Elam. Be this as it may, the name of Assyria as an 
independent state does not again appear in Scripture 
till the closing period of the age of Moses. Balaam, 
_a seer from the northern part of Mesopotamia, in the 
neighborhood of Assyria, addressing the Kenites, a 
mountain tribe on the east side of the Jordan, ‘ took 
up his parable,” 7. e, raised his oracular, prophetic 
chant, and said, ‘‘ Durable is thy dwelling-place! yea, 
in a rock puttest thou thy nest: nevertheless, wasted 
shall be the Kenite, until Asshur shall lead them cap- 
tive.” In this verse, besides the play upon the word 
ken (the Hebrew for a nest), the reader may remark 
the striking contrast drawn between the permanent 
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nature of the abode, and the transient possession of it 
by the occupants. The prediction found its fulfilment 
in the Kenites being gradually reduced in strength 
(comp. 1 Sam. xv, 6), till they finally shared the fate 
of the Transjordanite tribes, and were swept away 
into captivity by the Assyrians (1 Chr. v, 26; 2 Kings 
xvi, 9; xix, 12,13; 1 Chr. ii, 55.) But, as a counter- 
part to this, Balaam next sees a vision of retaliatory 
vengeance on their oppressors, and the awful prospect 
of the threatened devastations, though beheld in far 
distant times, extorts from him the exclamation, ‘‘Ah! 
who shall live when God doeth this? For ships shall 
come from the coast of Chittim, and shall afflict As- 
sur, and shall afflict Eber, but he also [the invader] 
shall perish forever.” This is not without obscurity ; 
but it has commonly been supposed to point to the 
conquest of the regions that once formed the Assyrian 
empire, first by the Macedonians from Greece, and 
then by the Romans, both of whose empires were in 
their turn overthrown. 

In the time of the Judges, the people of Israel be- 
came subject to a king of Mesopotamia, Chushan-risha- 
thaim (Judg. iii, 8), who is by Josephus styled King 
of the Assyrians; but we are left in the same igno- 
rance as in the case of Chedorlaomer as to whether he 
was an independent sovereign or only a vicegerent for 
another. The eighty-third Psalm (ver. 9) mentions 
Ashur as one of the nations leagued against Israel; 
but as the date of that composition is unknown, noth- 
ing certain can be founded onit. The first king of 
Assyria alluded to in the Bible is he who reigned at 
Nineveh when the prophet Jonah was sent thither 
(Jon. iii. 6). Hales supposes him to have been the fa~ 
ther of Pul, the first Assyrian monarch named in Scrip- 
ture, and dates the commencement of his reign B.C. 
By that time the metropolis of the empire had 
become ‘‘an exceeding great” and populous city, but 
one pre-eminent in wickedness (Jon. i, 2; iii, 3; iv, 11). 
See JoNAn. 

The first expressly recorded appearance of the As- 
syrian power in the countries west of the Euphrates is 
in the reign of Menahem, king of Israel, against whom 
‘the God of Israel stirred up the spirit of Pul or (Phu/), 
king of Assyria” (1 Chron. v., 26), who invaded the 
country, and exacted a tribute of a thousand talents 
of silver *‘that his hand,” 7. e. his favor, ‘‘ might be 
with him to confirm the kingdom in his hand” (2 Kings 
xv, 19, 20). Newton places this event in the year 
B.C. 770, in the twentieth year of Pul’s reign, the 
commencement of which he fixes in the year B.C. 790. 
As to his name, we find the syllable Pal, Pel, or Pul 
entering into the names of several Assyrian kings 
(e. g. Piléser, Sardanapal-us) ; and hence some connect 
it with the Persian ‘‘ bale,” 7. e. high, exalted, and think 
it may have been part of the title which the Assyrian 
monarchs bore. Hales conjectures that Pul may have 
been the second Belus of the Greeks, his fame having 
reached them by his excursions into Western Asia. 
About this period we find the prophet Hosea making 
frequent allusions to the practice both of Israel and 
Judwa, of throwing themselves for support on the kings 
of Assyria. In ch. v, 13; x, 6, our version speaks 
of their specially seeking the protection of a ‘‘ King 
Jareb,” but the original there is very obscure; and 
the next Assyrian monarch mentioned by name is 
Tiglath-pileser. The supposition of Newton is adopted 
by Hales, that at Pul’s death his dominions were di- 
vided between his two sons, Tiglath-pileser and Nab« 
onassar, the latter being made ruler at Babylon, from 
the date of whose government or reign the celebrated 
era of Nabonassar took its rise, corresponding to B.C, 
747. The name of the other is variously written Tig. 
lath and Tilgath, Pileser and Pilreser: the etymology 
of the first is unknown (some think it has a reference 
to the river Dijlath, ¢. e. the Tigris). Pileser signifies 
in Persian ‘‘exalted prince.” When Ahaz, king of 
Judah, was hard pressed by the combined forces of 
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Pekah, king of Israel, and Rezin, king of Damascene- 
Syria, he purchased Tiglath-pileser’s assistance with a 
large sum, taken out of his own and the Temple treas- 
ury. The Assyrian king accordingly invaded territo- 
ries of both the confederate kings, and annexed a por- 
tion of them to his own dominions, carrying captive a 
number of their subjects (2 Kings xv, 29; xvi, 5-10; 
1 Chr. v, 26; 2 Chr. xxviii, 16; Isa. vii, 1-11; comp. 
Amos i, 5; ix,7). His successor was Shalman (Hos. 
x, 4), Shalmaneser or Salmanassar, the Enemessar 
of the apocryphal book of Tobit (ch. i, 2). He made 
Hoshea, king of Israel, his tributary vassal (2 Kings 
Xvii, 3); but finding him secretly negotiating with So 
or Sabaco (the Sabakoph of the monuments), king 
of Egypt, he laid siege to the Israelitish capital, 
Samaria, took it after an investment of three years 
(B.C. 720), and then reduced the country of the ten 
tribes to a province of his empire, carrying into cap- 
tivity the king and his people, and settling Cuthzans 
from Babylonia in their room @ Kings xvii, 3-6; 
xviii, 9,11). Hezekiah, king of Judah, seems to have 
been for some time his vassal (2 Kings xviii, 7); and 
we learn from the Tyrian annals, preserved by Me- 
nander of Ephesus (as cited by Josephus, Ané. x, 14, 
2), that he subdued the whole of Pheenicia, with the 
exception of insular Tyre, which successfully resisted 
a siege of five years. The empire of Assyria seems 
now to have reached its greatest extent, having had 
the Mediterranean for its boundary on the west, and 
including within its limits Media and Kir on the north, 
as well as Elam on the south (2 Kings xvi, 9; xvii, 
6; Isa. xx, 6). In the twentieth chapter of Isaiah 
(ver. 1) there is mention of a king of Assyria, Sargon, 


in whose reign Tartan besieged and took Ashdod in 
Philistia (B.C. 715) [see SArGon]; and as Tartan is 
elsewhere spoken of (2 Kings xviii, 17) as a general 
of Sennacherib, some have supposed that Sargon is 
but another name of that monarch, while others would 
identify him either with Shalmaneser, or with Esar- 
haddon, Sennacherib’s successor. But the correctness 
of all these conjectures may fairly be questioned; and 
we adhere to the opinion of Gesenius (Comment. zu 
Jesa. in loc.), that Sargon was a king of Assyria, who 
succeeded Shalmaneser, and had a short reign of two 
or three years. He thinks the name may be equiva- 
lent to Ser-jauneh, ‘‘ Prince of the Sun.’”? Von Boh- 
len prefers the derivation of sergun, “ gold-colored.” 
His attack on Egypt may have arisen from the jealousy 
which the Assyrians entertained of that nation’s influ- 
ence over Palestine ever since the negotiation between 
its king So, and Hoshea, king of Israel. From many 
incidental expressions in the book of Isaiah we can 
infer that there was at this time a strong Egyptian 
party among the Jews, for that people are often warn- 
ed against relying for help on Egypt, instead of simply 
confiding in Jehovah (Isa. xxx, 2; xxxi, 1; comp. 
xx, 5,6). The result of Tartan’s expedition against 
Egypt and Ethiopia was predicted by Isaiah while 
that general was yet on the Egyptian frontier at Ash- 
dod (Isa. xx, 1-4); and it is not improbable that it is 
to this Assyrian invasion that the prophet Nahum re~ 
fers when he speaks (iii, 8-10) of the subjugation of 
No, i. e. No-Ammun, or Thebes, the capital of Upper 
Egypt, and the captivity of its inhabitants. The oc- 
cupation of the country by the Assyrians, however, 
must have been very transient, for in the reign of Sar 
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gon’s successor, Sennacherib, or Sancherib, we find 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, throwing off the Assyrian 
yoke, and allying himself with Egypt (2 Kings xviii, 
7, 21). This brought against him Sennacherib with a 
Eph host, which, without difficulty, subdued the 
fenced cities of Judah, and compelled him to purchase | i 
peace by the payment of a large tribute. But ‘‘ the 
treacherous dealer dealt very treacherously’”’ (Isa. 
xxxiii, 1), and, notwithstanding the agreement, pro- 
ceeded to invest Jerusalem, In answer, however, to 
the prayers of the “ good king’’ of Judah, the Assyrian 
was diverted from his purpose, partly by the ‘‘rumor”’ 
Cisa. xxxvii, 6) of the approach of Tirhakah, king of 
Ethiopia, and partly by the sudden and miraculous 
destruction of a great part of his army (2 Kings xviii, 
13-37; xix; Isa. xxxvi and xxxvii). He himself 
fled (B.C. 712) to Nineveh, where, in course of time, 


when worshipping in the temple of his god Nisroch, | 


he was slain by his sons Adrammelech and Sharezer, 
the parricides escaping into the land of Armenia—a 
fact which is preserved in that country’s traditionary 
history. See Ararar. Regarding the period of 
Sennacherib’s death chronolozists differ. Hales, fol- 
lowing the apocryphal book of Tobit (i, 21), places it 


fifty-five days after his return from his Jewish expedi- | 


tion; but Gesenius (Comment. zu Jesa. p. 999) has ren- 
dered it extremely probable that it did not take place 
till long after. He founds this opinion chiefly on a 
curious fragment of Berosus, preserved in the Armeni- 
an translation of the Chronicle of Eusebius. It states 
that, after Sennacherib’s brother had governed Baby- 
lon as the Assyrian viceroy, the sovereignty was suc- 
cessively usurped by Acises, Merodach, or Berodach- 
Baladan Csaxcexi 22 Kings EKG, 12), and Elibus 
or Belibus. But, after’ three ycars, ' Sennacherib re- 
gained dominion in Babylonia, an uppointed as vice- 
roy his own son Assordan, the Esarhaddon of Scrip- 
ture. This statement serves to explain how there was 
in Hezekiah’s time a king at Babylon, though, both 
before and after, it was subject to Assyria. See Sry- 
NACHERIB. Sennacherib was succeeded by his son 
Esarhaddon, or Assarhaddon, who had been his fa- 
ther’s viceroy at Babylon (2 Kings xix, 37; Isa. 
xxvii, 38).- He is the Sacherdon or Sarchedon of 
Tobit (i, 21), and the Asaradinus of Ptolemy’s Canon 
(B.C. 630). Hales regards him as the first Sardanap- 
alus. The chief notice taken of him in Scripture is 
that he settled some colonists in Samaria (Ezra iy. 2), 
and as (at ver. 10) that colonization is ascribed to the 
“great and noble Asnapper,’’ it is supposed that that 
was another name for [Esarhaddon, but it may have 
been one of the great officers of his empire. It seems 
to have been in his reisn that the captains of the As- 
syrian host invaded and ravaged Judah, carrying Ma- 
nasseh, the king, captive to Babylon. The subse- 
quent history of the empire is involved in almost as 
much obscurity as that of its origin and rise. The 
Medes had already shaken off the yoke, and the Chal- 
dxans soon appear on the scene as the dominant na- 
tion of Western Asia; yet Assyria, though much re- 
duced in extent, existed as an independent state for a 
considerable period after Esarhaddon. Hales, follow- 
inz Syncellus, makes him succeeded by a prince call- 
ed ‘Ninus (B.C. 667), who had for his successor Nebu- 
chodonosor (B.C, 658), for the transactions of whose 
reign, including the expedition of his general Holo- 
fernes into Jud: wa, Hales relies on the apocryphal 
book of Judith, the authority of which, however, is 
very question: able. The last monarch was Sarac, or 
Sard: anapalus IT (B.C. 636), in whose reign Cyaxares, 
king of Media, and Nabepolaaean viceroy of Babylon, 
combined against Assyria, took Niney eh, and, diy id- 
ing what remained of the empire between them, re- 
duced Assyria Proper to a province of Media (B. Cc. 
606). 

2. Comparison with ancient Historians and the Inti- 
mations on the Monuments.—The original sources of 
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profane history on this subject are Herodotus and Cte- 
sias; but every attempt to reconcile their statements 
with those of Scripture, or even with each other, has 
hitherto failed. ‘he former fixes the duration of the 
Assyrian dominion in Upper Asia at 520 years (Herod. 
i , 95), while the latter again assigns to the Assyrian 
empire, from Ninus to Sardanapalus, no less a period 
than 1305 years (Diodor. Sicul. ii, 21). The authority 
of Ctesias, however, is very generally discredited (it 
was so even by Aristotle), though he has recently found 
a defender in Dr. Russell, int bis Connection of Sacred 
and Profane History. The truth is (as is remarked by 
the judicious Heeren), that the accounts of both these 
historians are little better than mere traditions of an- 
cient heroes and heroines (witness the fables about 
Semiramis!), without any chronological data, and cn- 
tirely in the style of the East. To detail all the fanci- 
ful hypotheses which have been propounded, with the 
view of forming out of them a consistent and coherent 
narrative, forms no part of our present desizn. Con- 
siderable light, however, has been thrown, by recent 
researches, upon certain points of this history.—Kitto. 

(1.) The original Settlement of the Country.—Scrip- 
ture informs us that Assyria was peopled from Babylon 
(Gen. x, 11), and both classical tradition and the mon- 
uments of the country agree in this representation. In 
Herodotus (i, 7), Ninus, the mythic founder of Nine- 
veh, is the son (descendant) of Belus, the mythic found- 
er of Babylon—a tradition in which the derivation of 
Assyria from Babylon, and the greater antiquity and 
superior position of the latter in early times, are shad- 
owed forth sufficiently. That Ctesias (ap. Diod. Sic. 
ii, 7) inverts the relation, making Semiramis (accord- 
ins to him, the wife and successor of Ninus) found Bab- 
ylon, is only one cut of a thousand proofs of the un- 
trustworthy character of his history. The researches 
recently carried on in the two countries clearly show, 
not merely by the statements which are said to have 
been deciphered on the historical monuments, but by 
the whole character of the remains discovered, that 
Babylonian greatness and civilization was earlier than 
Assyrian, and that, while the former was of native 
growth, the latter was derived from the neighboring 
country. The cuneiform writing, for instance, which 
is rapidly punched with a very simple instrument upon 
moist clay, but is only with much labor and trouble 
inscribed by the chisel upon rock, must have been in- 
vented in a country where men ‘thad brick for stone’ 
(Gen. xi, 3), and have thence passed to one where the 
material was unsuited for it. It may be observed, also, 
that while writing occurs in a very rude form in the 
earlier Babylonian ruins (Loftus’s Chaldea, p. 169), 
and gradually improves in the later ones, it is Im As- 
syria uniformly of an advanced type, having apparent- 
ly been introduced there after it had attained to per- 
fection. 

(2.) Date of the Foundation of the Kingdom.—With 
respect to the exact time at which Assyria became a 
separate and independent country, there is an impor- 
tant difference between classical authorities, Herodo- 
tus placing the commencement of the empire almost a 
thousand years later than Ctesias! Scripture does but 
little to determine the controversy ; that little, howey- 
er, is in favor of the former author. Geographically, 
as a country, Assyria was evidently known to Moses 
(Gen. ii, 14; xxv, 18; Num. xxiv, 22, 24); but it does 
not appear in Jew ‘ish history as a kingdom till the reign 
of Menahem (B.C. cir. 770). In Abraham’s time (B.C. 
2000?) it is almost certain that there can have been no 
Assyrian kingdom, or its monarch would have been 
found among those who invaded Palestine with Che- 
dorlaomer (Gen. xiv, 1). In the time of the early 
judges (B.C. 1575), Assyria, ifit existed, can have been 
of no great strength; for Chushan-Rishathaim, the first 
of the foreigners who oppressed Israel (Judg. iii, 8), is 
master of the whole country between the rivers (Aram- 
Naharim=‘‘ Syria between the two rivers’). These 
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facts militate strongly against the views of Ctesias, 
whose numbers produce for the founding of the empire 
the date of B.C. 2182 (Clinton, Fast. Hell. i, 263). The 
more modest account of Herodotus is at once more 
probable in itself, more agreeable to Scripture, and 
more in accordance with the native writer Berosus. 
Herodotus relates that the Assyrians were ‘lords of 
Asia’’ for 520 years, when their empire was partially 
broken up by a revolt of the subject-nations (i, 95). 
After a period of anarchy, the length of which he does 
not estimate, the Median kingdom was formed, 179 
years before the death of Cyrus, or B.C. 708. He 
would thus, it appears, have assigned to the foundation 
of the Assyrian cimpire a date not very greatly anterior 
to B.C. 1228. Berosus, who made the empire last 526 | 
years to the reign of Pul (ap. Euseb. Chron. Arm. i, 4), 
must have agreed nearly with this view—at least he 
would certainly have placed the rise of the kingdom 
within the 13th century. . This is, perhaps, the utmost 
that can be determined with any approach to certainty. 
If, for convenience’ sake, a more exact date be desired, 
the conjecture of Dr. Brandis has some claim to be 
adopted, which fixes the year B.C. 1273 as that from 
which the 526 years of Berosus are to be reckoned (/e- 
rum Assyriarum Tempora Emendata, p. 17). 

(3.) Early Kings, from the foundation of the King- 
dom to Pul.—The long list of Assyrian kings which | 
has come down to us in two or three forms, only 
slightly varied (Clinton, /’. 7/. i, 267), and which is 
almost certainly derived from Ctesias, must of necessi- 
ty be discarded, together with his date for the king- 
dom. It covers a space of above 1200 years, and 
bears marks besides of audacious fraud, being com- 
posed of names snatched from all quarters, Arian, 
Semitic, and Greek—names of gods, names of towns, 
names of rivers—and in its estimate of time present- 
ing the impossible average of 34 or 35 years to a reign, 
and the very improbable phenomenon of reigns in | 
half the instances amounting exactly to a decimal | 
number. Unfortunately, we have no authentic list to | 
substitute for the forgery of Ctesias. Berosus spoke 
of 45 kings as reigning during his period of 526 years, 
and mentioned all their names (Euseb. wt sup.); but 
they have unluckily not been preserved to us. The 
work of Herodotus on Assyrian history (Herod. i, 106 | 
and 184) has likewise entirely perished, and neither | 
Greek nor Oriental sources are available to supply the 
loss, which has hitherto proved irreparable. Recent- 
ly the researches in Mesopotamia have done some- 
thing toward filling up this sad gap in our knowledge ; 
but the reading of names is still so doubtful that it 
seems best, in the present condition of cuneiform in- 
quiry, to treat the early period of Assyrian history in 
a very general way, only mentioning kings by name | 
when, through the satisfactory identification of a cu- 
neiform royal designation with some name known to 
us from sacred or profane sources, firm ground has been 
reached, and serious error rendered almost impossible. 

The Mesopotamian researches have rendered it ap- 
parent that the original seat of government was not 
at Nineveh. The oldest Assyrian remains have been 
found at Kaleh-Sherghat, on the right bank of the 
Tigris, 60 miles south of the later capital; and this 
place the monuments show to have been the residence 
of the earliest kings, as well as of the Babylonian 
governors who previously exercised authority over 
the country. The ancient name of the town appears 
to have been identical with that of the country, viz. 
Asshur. It was built of brick, and has yielded but a | 
very small number of sculptures. The kings proved 
to have reigned there are fourteen in number, divisi- 
ble into three groups; and their reigns are thought to 
have covered a space of nearly 350 years, from B.C. 
1273 to B.C. 930. The most remarkable monarch of 
the series was called Tiglath-Pileser. He appears to 
have been king toward ‘the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and thus to haye been contemporary with Sam- 
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son, and an earlier king than the Tiglath-Pileser of 
Scripture. He overran the whole country between 
Assyria Proper and the Euphrates ; swept the valley of 
the Euphrates from south to north, from the borders 
of Babylon to Mount Taurus; crossed the Euphrates, 
and contended in northern Syria with the Hittites; 
invaded Armenia and Cappadocia; and claims to have 

subdued forty-two countries ‘‘ from the channel of the 
Lower Zab (Zab Asfal) to the Upper Sea of the Set- 
ting Sun.” All this he accomplished in the first five 

years of his reign. Ata later date he appears to have 
suffered defeat at the hands of the king of Babylon, 
who had invaded his territory and succeeded in carry- 
ing off to Babylon various idols from the Assyrian tem- 
ples (Offerhaus, De ant. Assyr. imperio, Linga, 1727). 

The other monarchs of the Kaleh-Sherghat series, 
both before and after Tiglath-Pileser, are compara- 
tively insignificant. The later kings of the series are 
only known to us as the ancestors of the two great 
monarchs Sardanapalus the. first and his son, Shal- 
maneser or Shalmanubar, who were among the most 
warlike of the Assyrian princes. Sardanapalus the 
first, who appears to have been the warlike Sarda- 
napalus of the Grecks (Suidas, s. v.; comp. Hellan. 
I’rag. p. 158), transferred the seat of government from 
Kaleh-Sherghat to Nimrud (probably the Scriptural 
Calah), where he built the first of those magnificent 
palaces which have recently been exhumed by Eng- 
lish explorers. A great portion of the Assyrian sculp- 
tures now in the British Museum are derived from 
this edifice. A description of the building has been 
given by Mr. Layard (Nin. and its Remains, vol. ii, 
ch. 11). By an inscription repeated more than a 
hundred times upon its sculptures we learn that Sar- 
danapalus carried his arms far and wide through West- 
ern Asia, warring on the one hand in Lower Babylonia 
and Chaldza, on the other in Syria and upon the coast 
of the Mediterranean. His son, Shalmaneser or Shal- 
manubar, the monarch who set up the Black Obelisk, 
now in the British Museum, to commemorate his yvic- 
tories, was a still greater conqueror. He appears to 
have overrun Cappadocia, Armenia, Azerbejan, great 
portions of Media Magna, the Kurdish mountains, 
Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Phoenicia; every- 
where making the kings of the countries tributary to 
him. If we may trust the reading of certain names, 
on which cuneiform scholars appear to be entirely 
agreed, he came in contact with various Scriptural 
personages, being opposed in his Syrian wars by Ben- 
hadad and Hazael, kings of Damascus, and taking 
tribute from Jehu, king of Israel. His son and grand- 
son followed in his steps, but scarcely equalled his 
glory. The latter is thought to be identical with the 
Biblical Pul, Phul, or Phaloch, who is the first of the 
Assyrian kings of whom we have mention in Scrip- 
ture. (See Por. 

(4.) The Kings from Pul to Esarhaddon.—The suc- 
cession of the Assyrian kings from Pul almost to the 
close of the empire is rendered tolerably certain, not 
merely by the inscriptions, but also by the Jewish 


records. In the 2d book of Kings we find the names 
of Pul, Tiglath-Pileser, Shalmaneser, Sennacherib, 


and Esarhaddon, following one another in rapid sue- 
cession (2 Kings xv, 19 and 29; xvii, 3; xvili, 13; 
xix, 37); and in Isaiah we have the name of ‘‘ Sargon, 
king of Assyria’? (xx, 1), who is a contemporary of 
the prophet, and who must evidently, therefore, belong 
to the same series. The inscriptions, by showing us 
that Sargon was the father of Sennacherib, fix his 
place in the list, and give us for the monarchs of the 
last half of the 8th and the first half of the 7th cen- 
tury B.C. the (probably) complete list of Tiglath- 
Pileser II, Shalmaneser II, Sargon, Sennacherib, and 
Esarhaddon. For a detailed account of the actions 
of these kings, see each name in its place. (See Op- 
pert, Chronologie des Assyriens et des Babylon-ens, Paris, 
1857.) Smith, s. v. 
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cylinders have been found bearing the name in cuneiform characters.)—Fairbairn, 8. v. 
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(a.) Establishment of the Lower Dynasty.—It seems 
to be certain that at or near the accession of Pul a 
great change of some kind or other occurred in Assyria. 
Berosus is said to have brought his grand dynasty of 
forty-five kings in 526 years to a close at the reign of 
Pul (Polyhist. ap. Euseb. 1. ¢.), and to have made him 
the first king of a new series. By the synchronism of 
Menahem (2 Kings xv, 19), the date of Pul may be 
determined to about B.C. 770. It was only twenty- 
three years later, as we find by the Canon of Ptolemy, 
that the Babylonians considered their independence to 
have commenced (B.C. 747). Herodotus probably in- 
tended to assign nearly to this same era the great com- 
motion which (according to him) broke up the Assyri- 
an empire into a number of fragments, out of which 
were formed the Median and other kingdoms. These 
traditions may none of them be altogether trustwor- 
thy ; but their coincidence is at least remarkable, and 
seems to show that about the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury B.C. there must have been a break in the line of 
Assyrian kings—a revolution, foreign or domestic— 
and a consequent weakening or dissolution of the 
bonds which united the conquered nations with their 
conquerors. 

It was related by Bion and Polyhistor (Agathias, ii, 
25), that the original dynasty of Assyrian kings ended 
with a certain Belochus or Beleus, who was succeeded 
by a usurper (called by them Beletaras or Balatorus), 
in whose family the crown continued until the destruc- 
tion of Nineveh. The general character of the cir- 
cumstances narrated, combined with a certain degree 
of resemblance in the names—for Belochus is close 
upon Phaloch, and Beletaras may represent the second 
element in Tiglath-Pileser (who in the inscriptions is 
called ‘* Tiglath-Palatsira’’)—induce a suspicion that 
probably the Pul or Phaloch of Scripture was really 
the last king of the old monarchy, and that Tiglath- 
Pileser 11, his successor, was the founder of what has 
been called the ‘‘Lower Empire.’”’ It may be suspect- 
ed that Berosus really gave this account, and that Poly- 
histor, who repeated it, has been misreported by Euse- 
bius. The synchronism between the revolution in As- 
syria and the era of Babylonian independence is thus 
brought almost to exactness, for Tiglath-Pileser is 
known to have been upon the throne about B.C. 740 
(Clinton, Fast. Hell. i, 278), and may well have as- 
cended it in B.C. 747. 

(.) Supposed Loss of the Empire at this Period.— 
Many writers of repute—among them Clinton and Nie- 
buhr—have been inclined to accept the statement of 
Herodotus with respect to the breaking up of the whole 
empire at this period. It is evident, however, both 
from Scripture and from the monuments, that the shock 
sustained through the domestic revolution has been 
greatly exaygerated. Niebuhr himself observes (Vor- 
trige tiber alte Geschichte, i, 38) that, after the reyolu- 
tion, Assyria soon ‘‘recovered herself, and displayed 
the most extraordinary energy.’’ It is plain, from 
Scripture, that in the reigns of Tiglath-Pileser, Shal- 
maneser, Sargon, Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon, As- 
syria was as great as at any former era. These kings 
all warred successfully in Palestine and its neighbor- 
hood; some attacked Kgypt (Isa. xx, 4); one appears 
as master of Media (2 Kings xvii, 6); while another 
has authority over Babylon, Susiana, and Elymais (2 
Kings xvii, 24; Ezra iv,?). So far from our obsery- 
ing symptoms of weakness and curtailed dominion, it 
is clear that at no time were the Assyrian arms push- 
ed farther, or their efforts more sustained and vigorous. 
The Assyrian annals for the period are in the most 
complete accordance with these representations. 
exhibit to us the above-mentioned monarchs as extend- 
ing their dominions farther than any of their predeces- 
sors. The empire is continually rising under them, 
and reaches its culminating point in the reign of Esar- 
tiaddon. The statements of the inscriptions on these 
subjects are fully borne out by the indications of great- 
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ness to be traced in the architectural monuments. No 
palace of the old monarchy equalled, either in size or 
splendor, that of Sennacherib at Nineveh. No series 
of kings belonging to it left buildings at all to be com- 
pared with those which were erected by Sargon, his 
son, and his grandson. The magnificent remains at 
Kouyunjik and Khorsabad belong entirely to these later 
kings, while those at Nimrud are about equally divided 
between them and their predecessors. It is farther 
noticeable that the writers who may be presumed to 
have drawn from Berosus, as Polyhistor and Abyde- 
nus, particularly expatiated upon the glories of these 
later kings. Polyhistor said (ap. Euseb. i, 5) that Sen- 
nacherib conquered Babylon, defeated a Greek army 
in Cilicia, and built there Tarsus, the capital. Abyde- 
nus related the same facts, except that he substituted 
for the Greek army of Polyhistor a Greek fleet; and 
added that Esarhaddon (his Axerdis) conquered Lower 
Syria and Egypt (bed. 1,9). Similarly Menander, the 
Tyrian historian, assigned to Shalmaneser an expedi- 
tion to Cyprus (ap. Joseph. Ant. ix, 14), and Herodotus 
himself admitted that Sennacherib invaded Ezypt (ii, 
141). On every ground it seems necessary to con- 
clude that the second Assyrian kingdom was really 
greater and more glorious than the first; that under 
it the limits of the empire reached their fullest extent, 
and the internal prosperity was at the highest. 

The statement of Herodotus is not, however, with- 
out a basis of truth. It is certain that Babylon, about 
the time of Tiglath-Pileser’s accession, ventured upon 
a revolt, which she seems afterward to have reckoned 
the commencement of her independence. See Basy- 
Lon. The knowledge of this fact may have led He- 
rodotus into his error; for he would naturally suppose 
that, when Babylon became free, there was a general 
dissolution of the empire. It has been shown that this 
is far from the truth; and it may farther be observed 
that, even as regards Babylon, the Assyrian loss was 
not permanent. Sargon, Sennacherib, and Ksarhad- 
don all exercised full authority over that country, 
which appears to have been still an Assyrian fief at 
the close of the kingdom. 

(5.) Successors of Esarhaddon.—By the end of the 
reign of Esarhaddon the triumph of the Assyrian arms 
had been so complete that scarcely an enemy was left 
who could cause her serious anxiety. The kingdoms 
of Hamath, of Damascus, and of Samaria had been suc- 
cessively absorbed; Pheenicia had been conquered ; 
Judea had been made a feudatory ; Philistia and Idu- 
ma had been subjected, Egypt chastised, Babylon re- 
covered, cities planted in Media. Unless in Armenia 
and Susiana there was no foe left to reduce, and the 
consequence appears to have been that a time of pro- 
found peace succeeded to the long and bloody wars of 
Sargon and his immediate successors. In Scripture 
it is remarkable that we hear nothing of Assyria after 
the reign of Esarhaddon, and profane history is equal- 
ly silent until the attacks begin which brought about 
her downfall. The monuments show that the son of 
Esarhaddon, who was called Sardanapalus by Abyde- 
nus (ap. Euseb. i, 9), made scarcely any military ex- 
peditions, but occupied almost his whole time in the 
enjoyment of the pleasures of the chase. Instead of 
adorning his residence—as his predecessors had been 
accustomed to do—with a record and representation of 
his conquests, Sardanapalus II covered the walls of 
his palace at Nineyeh with sculptures exhibiting his 
skill and prowess as a hunter. No doubt the military 
spirit rapidly decayed under such a ruler; and the ad- 
vent of fresh enemies, synchronizing with this decline, 
produced the ruin of a power which had for six cen- 
turies been dominant in Western Asia. 

(6.) Fall of Assyria.—The fate of Assyria, long pre- 
viously prophesied by Isaiah (x, 5-19), was effected 
(humanly speaking) by the growing strength and 
boldness of the Medes. If we may trust Herodotus, 
the first Median attack on Nineveh took place about the 
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year B.C. 633. By what circumstances this people, 
who had so long been engaged in contests with the 
Assyrians, and had hitherto shown themselves so ut- 
terly unable to resist them, became suddenly strong 
enough to assume an ageressive attitude, and to force 
the Ninevites to submit to a siege, can only be conjec- 
tured. Whether mere natural increase, or whether 
fresh immigrations from the east had raised the Medi- 
an nation at this time so far above its former condi- 
tion, it is impossible to determine. We can only say 
that soon after the middle of the seventh century they 
began to press upon the Assyrians, and that, gradually 
increasing in strength, they proceeded, about the year 
B.C. 633, to attempt the conquest of the country. For 
some time their efforts were unsuccessful; but after a 
while, having won over the Babylonians to their side, 
they became superior to the Assyrians in the field, and 
about B.C. 625, or a little earlier, laid final siege to the 
capital. See Mrpra. Saracus, the last king—prob- 
ably the grandson of Esarhaddon—made a stout and 
prolonged defence, but at length, finding resistance 
vain, he collected his wives and his treasures in his 
palace, and with his own hand setting fire to the build- 
ing, perished in the flames. This account is given in 
Lrief by Abydenus, who probably follows Berosus ; 
and its outline so far agrees with Ctesias (ap. Diod, ii, 
27) as to give an important value to that writer’s de- 
tails of the siege. See Nrnwven. In the general 
fact that Assyria was overcome, and Nineveh captured 
and destroyed by a combined attack of Medes and 
Babylonians, Josephus (Ant. x, 5) and the hook of 
Tobit (xiv, 15) are agreed. Polyhistor also implies it 
(ap. Euseb. i, 5); and these authorities must be re- 
garded as outweighing the silence of Herodotus, who 
mentions only the Medes in connection with the cap- 
ture (i, 106), and says nothing of the Babylonians. 

(7.) Fulfilment of Prophecy.—Vhe prophecies of Na- 
hum and Zephaniah (ii, 13-5) against Assyria were 
probably delivered shortly before the catastrophe. 
The date of Nahum is very doubtful, but it is not un- 
likely that he wrote about B.C. 718, or at the close 
of the reign of Hosea. Zephaniah is even later, since 
he prophesied under Josiah, who reigned from B.C. 
639 to 609. If B.C, 625 be the date of the destruction 
of Nineveh, we may place Zephaniah’s prophecy about 
B.C. 635. Ezekiel, writing in B.C. 588, bears wit- 
ness historically to the complete destruction which 
had come upon the Assyrians, using the example as a 
warning to Pharaoh-Hophra and the Egyptians (ch. 
SKK) 

It was declared by Nahum (q. v.) emphatically, at the 
close of his prophecy, that there should be ‘‘no heal- 
ing of Assyria’s bruise” (iii, 19). In accordance with 
this announcement we find that Assyria never rose 
again to any importance, nor even succeeded in main- 
taining a distinct nationality. Once only was revolt 
attempted, and then in conjunction with Armenia and 
Media, the latter heading the rebellion. This attempt 
took place about a century after the Median conquest, 
during the troubles which followed upon the accession 
of Darius Hystaspis. It failed signally, and appears 
never to have been repeated, the Assyrians remaining 
thenceforth submissive subjects of the Persian empire. 
They were reckoned in the same satrapy with Baby- 
lon (Herod. iii, 92; comp. i, 192), and paid an annual 
tribute of a thousand talents of silver. In the Per- 
sian armies, which were drawn in great part from the 
subject-nations, they appear never to have been held 
of much account, though they fought, in common with 
the other levies, at Thermopylae, at Cunaxa, at Issus, 
and at Arbela. 

(8.) General Character of the Empire.—In the first 
place, like all the early monarchies which attained to 
any great extent, the Assyrian empire was composed 
of a number of separate kingdoms. In the East, con- 
quest has scarcely ever been followed by amalgama- 
tion, and in the primitive empires there was not even 
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any attempt at that governmental centralization which 
we find at a later period in the satrapial system of Per- 
sia. As Solomon ‘‘reigned over all the kingdoms from 
the river (Zuphrates) unto the land of the Philistines 
and the border of Egypt,’’ so the Assyrian monarchs 
bore sway over a number of petty kings-—the native 
rulers of the several countries—through the entire ex~- 
tent of their dominions. These native princes—the 
sole governors of their own kingdoms—were feudato- 
ries of the Great Monarch, of whom they held their 
crown by the double tenure of homage and tribute. 
Menahem (2 Kings xv, 19), Hoshea (ibid. xvii, 4), 
Ahaz (ibid. xvi, 8), Hezekiah (ibid. xviii, 14), and Ma- 
nasseh (2 Chron, xxxiii, 11-13), were certainly in this 
position, as were many native kings of Babylon, both 
prior and subsequent to Nabonassar; and this system 
(if we may trust the inscriptions) was universal 
throughout the empire. It naturally involved the 
frequent recurrence of troubles. Princes circum- 
stanced as were the Assyrian feudatories would always 
be looking for an occasion when they might revolt 
and re-establish their independence. ‘The cffer of a 
foreign alliance would be a bait which they could 
scarcely resist, and hence the continual warnings 
given to the Jews to beware of trusting in Egypt. 
Apart from this, on the occurrence of any imperial 
misfortune or difficulty, such, for instance, as a disas- 
trous expedition, a formidable attack, or a sudden 
death, natural or violent, of the reigning monarch, 
there would be a strong temptation to throw off the 
yoke, which would lead, almost of necessity, to a re- 
bellion. The history of the kings of Israel and Judah 
sufficiently illustrates the tendency in question, which 
required to be met by checks and remedies of the se- 
verest character. The deposition of the rebel prince, 
the wasting of his country, the plunder of his capital, 
a considerable increase in the amount of the tribute 
thenceforth required, were the usual consequences of 
an unsuccessful revolt ; to which were.added, upon oc- 
casion, still more stringent measures, as the wholesale 
execution of those chiefly concerned in the attempt, 
or the transplantation of the rebel nation to a distant 
locality. ‘The captivity of Israel is only an instance 
of a practice long previously known to the Assyrians, 
and by them handed on to the Babylonian and Persian 
governments. 

It is not quite certain how far Assyria required a 
religious conformity from the subject people. Her re- 
ligion was a gross and complex polytheism, comprising 
the worship of thirteen principal and numerous minor 
divinities, at the head of the whole of whom stood the 
chief god, Asshur, who seems to be the deified patri- 
arch of the nation (Gen. x, 22). The inscriptions ap- 
pear to state that in all countries over which the As- 
syrians established their supremacy, they set up ‘‘ the 
laws of Asshur,’’ and ‘“‘altars to the Great Gods.” It 
was probably in connection with this Assyrian re- 
quirement that Ahaz, on his return from Damascus, 
where he had made his submission to Tiglath-Pileser, 
incurred the guilt of idolatry (2 Kings xvi, 10-18). 
The history of Hezekiah would seem, however, to show 
that the rule, if resisted, was not rizidly enforced ; for 
it cannot be supposed that he would haye consented 
to re-establish the idolatry which he had removed, yet 
he certainly came to terms with Sennacherib, and re- 
sumed his position of tributary (2 Kings xviii, 14), 
In any case it must be understood that the worship 
which the conquerors introduced was not intended to 
supersede the religion of the conquered race, but was 
only required to be superadded as a mark and badge 
of subjection.—Smith, s. y. 

The political constitution of the Assyrian empire 
was no doubt similar to that of other ancient states 
of the East, such as Chaldea and Persia. The mon- 
arch, called ‘‘ the great king” (2 Kings xviii, 19; Isa. 
xxxvi, 4), ruled as a despot, surrounded with his 
guards, and only accessible to those who were near 
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his person (Diod. Sicul. ii, 21, 23; comp. Cephalion, in 
Syneell. p. 167). Under him there were provisional 
satraps, called in Isa. x, 8, ‘‘ princes,” of the rank 
and power of ordinary kings (Diod. Sic. ii, 24). The 
great officers of the household were commonly eunuchs 
(comp. Gesenius on Isa. xxxvi, 2). The religion of 
the Assyrians was, in its leading features, the same as 
that of the Chaldzans, viz. the symbolical worship of 
the heayenly bodies, especially the planets. In Scrip- 


ture there is mention of Nisroch (Isa. xxxvii, 38), 
Adrammelech, Anammelech, Nibhaz, Tartak (2 Kings 
xvii, 31), as the names of idols worshipped by the na- 
tives either of Assyria Proper or of the adjacent coun- 
tries which they had subdued, besides planets (see 
The language did 


Gesenius, Zu Jesaias, ii, 347). 
not belong to the Se- 
mitic, but to the Medo- 
Persian family. As Ar- 
amaic, however, was 
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minion beyond the confines of Syria and Asia Minor was 
not of a strict character; on the north, a fluctuating 
line, never reaching the Euxine, nor extending beyond 
the northern frontier of Armenia; on the east, the Cas- 
pian Sea and the Great Salt Desert ; on the south, the 
Persian Gulf and the Desert of Arabia. The countries 
included within these utmost limits are the following: 
Susiana, Chaldzea, Babylonia, Media, Matiene, Arme- 
nia, Assyria Proper, Mesopotamia, parts of Cappadocia 
and Cilicia, Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine, and Idumea. 
Cyprus was also for a while a dependency of the Assyr- 
ian kings, and they may perhaps have held at one time 
certain portions of Lower Egypt. Lydia, however, 
Phrygia, Lycia, Pamphylia, Pontus, Iberia, on the west 
and north, Bactria, Sacia, Parthia, India—even Car- 
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spoken by a large part 


of the Western popu- 
lation, it was proba- 
bly understood by the 


<i ee 


great officers of state, 
which accounts for 
Rabshakeh address- 
ing Hezekiah’s mes- 
sengers in Hebrew (2 
Kings xviii, 26), al- 
though the rabbins ex- 
plain the circumstance 
by supposing that he 
was an apostate Jew 
(but see Strabo xvi, 
745).—Kitto, s. v. 
(9.) Its Extent. — 
With regard to the ex- 
tent of the Assyrian 
empire very exagger- 
ated views have been 
entertained by many 
writers. Ctesias took 
Semiramis to India, 
and made the empire 
of Assyria at least co- 
extensive with that of 
Persia in his own day. 
This false notion has 
long been exploded, 
but even Niebuhr ap- 
pears to have believed 
in the extension of As- 
syrian influence over 
Asia Minor, in the ex- 
pedition of Memnon— 
whom he considered 
an Assyrian—to Troy, 
and in the derivation 
of the Lydian Hera- 
clids from the first 
dynasty of Ninevite 
monarchs (Alte Ge- 
schicht. i, 28-9). The 
information derived 
from the native mon- 
uments tends to con- 
tract the empire with- 
in more reasonable 
bounds, and to give 
it only the expansion 
which is indicated for 
it in Scripture. On 
the west, the Medi- 
terranean and the riv- 
er Halys appear to 
have been the extreme 
boundaries, but the do- 
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Interior of ancient Assyrian Palace Court (Khorsabad), restored after the Persepolitan Style. 
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mania and Persia Proper—upon the cast, were alto- 
gether beyond the limit of the Assyrian sway, and 
appear at no time even to have been overrun by the 
Assyrian armies. 

(10.) Civilization of the A ssyrians.—This, as has been 
already observed, was derived originally from the Bab- 
ylonians. They were a Semitic race, originally res- 
ident in Babylonia (which at that time was Cushite), 
and thus acquainted with the Babylonian inventions 
and discoveries, who ascended the valley of the Tigris 
and established in the tract immediately below the 
Armenian mountains a separate and distinct national- 
ity. Their modes of writing and building, the form 
and size of their bricks, their architectural ornamenta- 
tion, their religion and worship, in a great measure, 
were drawn from Babylon, which they always regard- 
ed as a sacred land—the orignal seat of their nation, 
and the true home of all their gods, with the one ex- 
ception of Asshur, Still, as their civilization devel- 
oped, it became in many respects peculiar. Their art 
is of home growth. he alabaster quarries in their 
neighborhood supplied them with a material unknown 
to their southern neighbors, on which they could rep- 
resent, far better than upon enamelled bricks, the scenes 
which interested them. Their artists, faithful and la- 
borious, acquired a considerable power of rendering 
the human and animal forms, and made vivid and 
striking representations of the principal occupations 
of human life. If they do not greatly affect the ideal, 
and do not, in this branch, attain to any very exalted 
rank, yet even here their emblematic figures of the 
gods have a dignity and grandeur which is worthy of 
remark, and which implies the possession of some ele- 
vated feelings. But their chief glory is in the repre- 
sentation of the actual. Their pictures of war, and of 


the chase, and even sometimes of the more peaceful |. 


incidents of human life, have a fidelity, a spirit, a bold- 
ness, and an appearance of life, which place them high 
among realistic schools. Their art, it should be also 
noted, is progressive. Unlike that of the Egyptians, 
which continues comparatively stationary from the 
earliest to the latest times, it plainly advances, becom- 
ing continually more natural and less uncouth, more 
life-like and less stiff, more varied and less conven- 
tional. The latest sculptures, which are those in the 
hunting-palace of the sou of Esarhaddon, are decidedly 
the best. Here the animal forms approach perfection, 
and in the striking attitudes, the new groupings, and 
the more careful and exact drawing of the whole, we 
see the beginnings of a taste and a power which might 
have expanded under favorable circumstances into the 
finished excellence of the Greeks. The advanced con- 
dition of the Assyrians in various other respects is 
abundantly evidenced alike by the representations on 
the sculptures and by the remains discovered among 
their buildings. They are found to have understood 
and applied the arch; to have made tunnels, aqueducts, 
and drains; to have used the lever and the roller; to 
have engraved gems; to have understood the arts of 
inlaying, enamelling, and overlaying with metals; to 
have manufactured glass, and been acquainted with 
the lens; to have possessed vases, jars, bronze and 
ivory ornaments, dishes, bells, ear-rings, mostly of good 
workmanship and elegant forms—in a word, to have 
attained to a very high pitch of material comfort and 
prosperity. They were still, however, in the most im- 
portant points barbarians. heir government was 
rude and inartificial ; their religion coarse and sensu- 
al; their conduct of war cruel; even their art mate- 
rialistic and so debasing; they had served their pur- 
pose when they had prepared the East for centralized 
government, and been God’s scourge to punish the peo- 
ple of Israel (Isa. x, 5-6); they were, therefore, swept 
away to allow the rise of that Arian race which, with 
less appreciation of art, was to introduce into Western 
Asia a more spiritual form of religion, a better treatment 
of captives, and a superior government.—Smith, s. v. 
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A fuller account of the customs and antiquities of 
Assyria than has heretofore been possible may be 
found in the recent works of Rich, Botta, and Layard; 
see also Manners, Customs, Arts, and Arms of Assyria, 
restored from the Monuments, by P. H. Gosse (Lond. 
1852); Fresnel, Thomas, and Oppert, Expédition en 
Meésopotamie (Par. 1858); Outline of the Hist. of As- 
syria, by Col. Rawlinson (Lond, 1852); Jour. Sac. Lit. 
2d ser. iv, 873 sq.; Critica Biblica, vol. i; Fergusson, 
Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis (Lond. 1851). See 
Nineven; BanyLon, On the recent efforts to de- 
cipher the cuneiform inscriptions on the Assyrian mon- 
uments, see Rawlinson, in the Jour. As. Soc. xii, No. 
2; xiv, No. 1; Hincks, ib. xii, No. 1; Botta, Men. 
sur U’ Ecriture Ass, (Par. 1848); Lowenstein, Essai de 
dechiffr. de l' Ecrit. Assyr. (Par. 1850). See Cunerr- 
ForM Inscriptions. For the geography, see Captain 
Jones’s paper, in vol. xiv of the Asiatic Society's Jour- 
nal(pt.2); Col. Chesney’s Luphrates Lxpedition (Lond. 
1850). See Eprn. For the historical views, see Raw- 
linson’s Herodotus, vol. i; Brandis’s Rerum Assyriarum 
Tempora Emendata; Sir H. Rawlinson’s Contributions 
to the Asiat. Soc. Journ. and the Atheneum; Bosan- 
quet’s Sacred and profane Chronology ; Oppert’s Rap- 
port % son Excellence M. le Ministre de Instruction; 
Dr. Hincks’s Contributions to the Dublin University 
Magazine; Vance Smith’s Exposition of the Prophecies 
relating to Nineveh and Assyria; and comp. Niebuhr’s 
Vortrige tiber alte Geschichte, vol. i; Clinton’s Fasts 
Hell. vol.i; Niebuhr’s Geschichte Assurs’s und Babel’s ; 
Gumpach, Abriss der Babylonish-Assyrischen Geschichte 
(Mannheim, 1854). Compare AssHuR. 


Assyrian (Heb. same as Assuur; Sept. and Apoc- 
rypha ’Acoveuoc). See Assyria. 


As’taroth (Deut. i, 14). See AsHrarorn. 


Astarté (Acraprn), the Greek form of the Heb. 
ASHTORETH or ASHERAH (q. v.), Grecized also As- 
trodrche (Aoreoaoyn, Herodian, v, 6, 10), the chief 
Syrian deity (Lucian, De dea Syr. 4), being the god- 
dess of the Sidonians (1 Kings xi, 5, 33), also intro- 
duced (from the Tyrians, see Josephus, Apion, i, 18) 
among the Philistines (1 Sam. xxxi, 10), and worship- 
ped by the apostate Israelites (2 Kings xxiii, 4; Mie. 
v, 13). She was likewise adored by the Phenician 
colony at Carthage (Augustine, Quest. in Jud. xvi; 
comp. Creuzer, Symbol. ii, 270 sq.), among whom her 
name appears as a component of common appellations 
of individuals (Gesenius, in the Hall. Encycl. xxi, 98; 
comp. Abdastartus [i. e. ‘servant of Astarte’’], in Jo- 
sephus, Apion, i, 18). She was also worshipped in 
Phrygia and at Hierapolis (Creuzer, Symbol. ii, 61). 
She is usually named in connection with Baal (Judg. 
ii, 18; iii, 7; x, 6; 1 Sam. vii, 4; xii, 10; 1 Kings 
xviii, 19; 2 Kings xxiii, 24, etc.), and corresponds to 
the female (generative) principle, otherwise called 
Baaltis (BaaXric, worshipped especially at Byblus, see 
Philo, in Euseb. Prep. Evang. i, 10), the chief goddess 
of the Pheenicians and Syrians (‘‘Astarte the Great,’ 
Sanchoniath. Frag. ed. Orelli, p. 84), and probably the 
same with the ‘‘ queen of heayen”’ (Jer. vii, 18; xliv, 
17; comp. 2 Kings xxiii, 4). Many 
(Creuzer, Symbol. ii, 65 sq.) identify 
her with Atergatis (q. v.) or Derceto 
(comp. Herod. i, 105); but this lat- 
ter, as a fish-goddess, hardly agrees 
with the description of Ashtoreth 
(q. v-) by Sanchoniathon (rag. ed. 
Orelli, p. 84; and in Euseb. Prep. 
Ev. i, 10), nor does Astarte appear in 
this form on coins (see Montfaucon, 
Antiq. explig. II, ii, 886; Eckhel, 
Doctr. Numor. I, iii, 369 sq., comp. mascus(Lands of 
872; Gesenius, in the Hall. Encyel. Bible, ii, 769), 
xxi, 99). The Greeks and Romans, according to their 
usual method in treating foreign divinities, compare 


her to Venus, i, e. Urania (comp. Cic. Nat. Deor, iii, 
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Antique Gem of As- 


tarte, found by 
Dr. Wilson at Da- 
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23; Kuseb. Prep. Ev.i, 10; Theodoret, iti, 50; Nonni 
Dionys. iii, 110); sometimes with Juno (Augustine, 
Quest. in Jud. xvi; comp. Creuzer, Symbol. ii, 270) ; 
and sometimes with Luna (Lucian, De dea Syria, 4; 
comp. Herodian, v, 6, 10). She also appears as the 
Mylitta of the Babylonians (Herod. i, 131, 199), the 
Alytta of the Arabians and Armenians (of Anaitis, 
Strabo, xv, 806), a general representation of the god- 
dess of love and fruitfulness (Herod. i, 144; Baruch 
vi, 48; Euseb. Vit. Constant. iii, 55; Val. Max. ii, 6, 
15; comp. 2 Kings xxiii, 7; see Creuzer, Symbolih, ii, 
23 sq.). Some also find traces of the name in the Per- 
sic and Syriac terms of the Sabian religious books 
(Nordberg, Onom. p. 20 sq.). Under the form Ashe- 
rah (IWR) it appears to designate the goddess of 
good fortune (from WR, to be happy). See MENt. 
(See generally Selden, De diis Syris, ii, 2; Gruber, in 
the Hall. Encycl. iv, 1385; Gesenius, Comment. z. Jesa. 
li, 338; Thes. Heb. p. 1082 sq.; Hase, in the Biblioth. 
Brem. viii, 707 sq.; also in Ugolini Thesaur. xxiii; 
Fourmont, Réflexions critiques sur les histoires des an- 
ciens peuples, ii, 301 sq.; Graff, Beitrdge 2. richtig. 
Beurth-ilung d. Hauptmomente in d. alten Gesch. d. Assy- 
rier, Babyloner, u. Meder, Wetzlar, 1828; Hug, Myth. 
p. 118 sq.; Movers, Phinizter, i; Miinter, Rel. d. Kar- 
thager; Stuhr, felig. des Orients, p. 489; Vatke, Relig. 
d. Alten Test. p. 372 sq.; Dupuis, Origine des Cultes, i, 
181 sq.; iii, 471 sq.; Schwenk, JZythol. der Semiten, p. 
207; Van Dale, De origine idolatrie, p. 17 sq.)—Wi- 
ner, i, 108. See AsHroRETH; QUEEN oF HEAVEN. 
As’tath (Aord3, Vulg. Ezead), one of the heads 
of Israelitish families, whose members (to the number 
of 120) returned (with Johannes, the son of Acatan) in 
the party of Ezra from Babylon (1 Esdr. viii, 38); evi- 
dently the AzGAv (q. v.) of the true text (Ezra viii, 12). 


Asterius. 
this name. . 

1. A Cappadocian, converted from paganism to 
Christianity, who became an Arian. He flourished 
after the Nicene Council, about the year 330, when he 
published his celebrated Syniagma, or Syntagmateon, 
which is repeatedly mentioned by Athanasius, in which 
he openly declares that there is in God another wisdom 
than Christ, which was the creator of Christ himself 
and of the world. Nor would he allow that Christ 
was the virtue of God in any other sense than that in 
which Moses called the locusts ‘‘a virtue of God.”’ 
Athanasius quotes from this work in his Zp. de Synod. 
Arimin. et Seleuc. p. 684, and elsewhere.—Baronius, 
Annales, 370; Lardner, Works, iii, 587 sq. 

2. Bishop of Petra, in Arabia. He was originally 
an Arian, and accompanied the Arian bishops to the 
Council of Sardica in 347; but when there he renounced 
Arianism. 
Upper Libya. In 362 he attended the council held by 
Athanasius at Alexandria, and was deputed to endeay- 
or to restore union to the Church of Antioch. 

3. Archbishop of Amasea; flourished about 401. 
Eleven sermons and homilies of his are given in Com- 
befis, Bibl. Patr. Appendix, 1648. 

Astorga, a town and diocese of Spain. In 446 a 
council was held in the town of Astorga on account of 
the Priscillianists, 

Astric. See ANASTASIUS. 

Astrologer (Heb. and Chald. DYN, ashshaph’, an 
enchanter, Dan. i, 20; ti, 2, 10, 27; iv, 7; v, 7,11, 15; 
once Heb, 0°72) 1354, hober’ shama’yim, sky-divider, 
i. e. former of horoscopes ; Sept. dorpdAoyoe Tov oboa- 
vou; Vulg. augur cali, Isa. xlvii, 13), a person who pro- 
fesses to divine future events by the appearance of 
the stars. See Astrotocy. The Babylonians were 
anciently famous for this kind of lore (Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus, i, Essay x; Simplicius ad Aristot, De Calo, 
ii, 123; Pliny, //st. Nat, vii, 56; Vitruv. ix, 9). See 
ASTRONOMY, 


There were several ancient writers of 
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Hence he suffered, and was banished into | 
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Astrology (dorpooyia, science of the stars), a 
pretended science, which was said to discover future 
events by means of the stars. Astrology (according 
to the old distinction) was of two kinds, natural and 
judicial. ‘The former predicted certain natural effects 
which appear to depend upon the influence of the stars, 
such as winds, rain, storms, etc. By the latter, it was 
pretended, could be predicted events which were de- 
pendent upon the human will, es particular actions, 
peace, war, etc. Astrology accords well with the 
predestinarian doctrines of Mohammedanism, and was 
accordingly cultivated with great ardor by the Arabs 
from the seventh to the thirteenth century. Some of 
the early Christian fathers argued against the doctrines 
of astrology ; others received them in a modified form. 
In its public capacity the Roman Church several 
times condemned the system, but many zealous church- 
men cultivated it. Cardinal D’Ailly, ‘the eagle of 
the doctors of France’’ (died 1420), is said to have cal- 
culated the horoscope of Jesus Christ, and maintained 
that the Deluge might have been predicted by astrol- 
ozy. Regiomontanus, the famous mathematician Car- 
dan, even Tycho Brahé and Kepler could not shake 
off the fascination. Kepler saw the weakness of as- 
trolozy as a science, but could not bring himself to 
deny a certain connection between the positions (“‘con- 
stellations”) of the planets and the qualities of those 
born under them. The Copernican system gave the 
death-blow to astrology. Belief in astrology is not 
now ostensibly professed in any Christian country, 
though a few solitary advocates have from time to 
time appeared, as J. M. Pfaff in Germany, Astrologie 
(Niirnb. 1816). But it still holds sway in the East, 
and among Mohammedans wherever situated. Even 
in Europe the craving of the ignorant of all countries 
for divination is still gratified by the publication of 
multitudes of almanacs containing astrological predic- 
tions, though the writers no longer believe in them. 

Many passages of our old writers are unintelligible 
without some knowledge of astrological terms. In the 
technical rules by which human destiny was foreseen, 
the heavenly houses played an important part. As- 
trologers were by no means at one as to the way of 
laying out those houses. A very general way was to 
draw great circles through the north and south points 
of the horizon as meridians pass through the poles, di- 
viding the heavens, visible and invisible, into twelve 
equal parts—six above the horizon, and six below. 
These were the twelve houses, and were numbered on- 
ward, beginning with that which lay in the east im- 
mediately below the horizon. The first was called 
the house of life; the second, of fortune, or riches; 
the third, of brethren; the fourth, of relations; the 
fifth, of children; the sixth, of health; the seventh, 
of marriage; the eighth, of death, or the upper portal; 
the ninth, of religion; the tenth, of dignities; the elev- 
enth, of friends and benefactors ; the twelfth, of ene- 
mies, or of captivity. The position of the twelve, 
houses for a given time and place—the instant of an 
individual’s birth, for instance, was a theme. To con- 
struct such a plan was to cast the person’s nativity. 
The houses had different powers, the strongest being 
the first; as it contained the part of the heavens about 
to rise, it was called the ascendant, and the point of the 
ecliptic cut by its upper boundary was the horoscope. 
Each house had one of the heavenly bodies as its lord, 
who was strongest in his own house. See Ptolemei 
Opus quadripartitum de astrorum judiciis; Schoner, 
De nativitatibus (Nurnb. 1532); Kepler, Harmonia mun- 
di (Linz. 1619); Prodromus, ss. cosmograph. (Tub 
1596); Pfaff, Astrologische Taschenbicher for 1822 and 
1823; Meyer’s Bldtter fiir hohere Wahrheit, ii, 141; 
Quarterly Review, xxvi, 180; Westminster Review, Jan. 
1864, See AsTRONOMY. 

Astronomy (aorpovopia, the laws of the stars), 
a science which appears to have grown out of astrolo- 
gy (q.v.). The cradle of astronomy is to be found in 
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Asia. Pliny, in his celebrated enumeration (Mist. 
Nat. vii, 57) of the inventors of the arts, sciences, and 
conveniences of life, ascribes the discovery of astrono- 
my to Phoenician mariners, and in the same chapter 
he speaks of astronomical observations found on burnt 
bricks (coctilibus laterculis) among the Babylonians, 
which ascend to above 2200 years before his time. 
Alexander sent to Aristotle from Babylon a series of 
astronomical observations, extending through 1900 
years. The astronomical knowledve of the Chinese 
and Indians goes up to a still earlier period (Plin. 
Hist. Nat. vi, 17-21), Vrom the remote East astron- 
omy travelled in a westerly direction. The Egyptians 
at a very early period had some acquaintance with it. 
To them is to be ascribed a pretty near determination 
of the length of the year, as consisting of 365 days 
(Herodotus, ii, 4), The Egyptians were the teachers 
of the Greeks. Some portion of the knowledge which 
prevailed on the subject would no doubt penetrate to 
and become the inheritance of the Hebrews, who do 
not, however, appear to have possessed any views of 
astronomy which raised their knowledge to the rank 
of a science, or made it approach to a more correct 
theory of the mechanism of the heavens than that 
which was generally held. A peculiarity of the great- 
est importance belongs to the knowledge which the 
Israelites display of the heavens, namely, that it is 
thoroughly imbued with a religious character; nor is 
it possible to find in any other writings, even at this 
day, so much pure and elevated piety, in connection 
with observations on the starry firmament, as may be 
gathered even in single books of the Bible (Amos y, 
8; Psalm xix). This was no doubt owing in part to 
the fact that the practice of astrology was interdicted 
to the Hebrews (Deut. xviii, 10). As early as the time 


of the composition of perhaps the oldest book in the Bi- 


ble, namely, that of Job, the constellations were distin- 
guished one from another, and designated by peculiar 
and appropriate names (Job ix, 9; xxxyili, 31). Inthe 
Bible are found, (1) Heylel’ (2D*m), “the morning 
star,’”’ the planet Venus (Isa. xiv, 12; Rev. ii, 28); 
(2) Kimah’ (772"3), ‘ Lucifer,” “ Pleiades,” “ the sev- 
en stars’ (Job ix, 9; xxxviii, 31; Amos v, §), the 
Pleiades; (3) Kesil’ (2503), ‘‘ Orion,” a large and 
brilliant constellation, which stands in a line with the 
Pleiades. The Orientals seem to have conceived of 
Orion as a huge giant who had warred against God, 
and as bound in chains to the firmament of heaven 
QWob xxxvyiii, 31); and it has been conjectured that 
this notion is the foundation of the history of Nimrod 
(Gesen. Comment. zu Jesaia, i, 457). (4) Ash (52), (Job 
ix, 9), ‘ Arcturus,” the Great Bear, which has still the 
same name among the Arabians (Niebuhr, p. 115). 
See Job xxxviii, 32, where the sons of Arcturus are 
the three stars in the tail of the Bear, which stand in 
a curved line to the left, (6) Nachash’ (m2), (Job 


 xxvi, 13, ‘‘the crooked serpent”), Draco, between the 


Great and the Little Bear; a constellation which 
spreads itself in windings across the heavens. (6) 
Dioscuri, Avsocovpot (Acts xxviii, 11, ‘‘ Castor and 
Pollux’’), Gemini, or the Twins, on the belt of the Zo- 
diac, which is mentioned in 2 Kings xxiii, 5, under the 
general name of ‘‘the planets’ (mhbya, Mazz:loth’), 
a word which signifies dwellings, stations in which 
the sun tarries in his apparent course through the 
heavens; and also by the kindred term ‘t MAzza- 
ROTH” cnn, Job xxxviii, 32). (Compare Gen. 
Xxxvii, 9.) The entire body of the stars was called 
“the host of heaven” (Isa. xl, 26; Jer. xxxili, 22). 
(See each of the words here enumerated in its alpha- 
betical order.) No trace is found in the Old Testa- 
ment of a division of the heavenly bodies into planets, 
fixed stars, and comets; but in Jude 13, the phrase 
“wandering stars” (asrégse m\avijrai) is employed 
figuratively. After the Babylonish exile, the Jews 
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were compelled, even for the sake of their calendar, 
to attend at least to the course of the moon, which be- 
came an object of study, and delineations were made 
of the shapes that she assumes (Mishna, Iosh Hassh. ii, 
8; Mitchell, Astron. of Bible, N. Y.1863). See YEAR. 

At an early period of the world the worship of the 
stars arose from that contemplation of them which in 
every part of the globe, and particularly in the East, 
has been found a source of deep and tranquil pleasure, 
See Aporation. ‘Men by nature’’ ‘deemed either 
fire or wind, or the swift air, or the circle of the stars, 
or the violent water, or the lights of heaven to be the 
gods which govern the world ;” ‘ with whose beauty 
being delighted, they took them to be gods” (Wisdom 
xiii, 2). Accordingly, the religion of the Egyptians, 
of the Chaldees, Assyrians, and the ancient Arabians, 
was nothing else than star-worship, although in the 
case of the first its origin is more thickly veiled. The 
sun, moon, and seven planets (those, that is, of the 
fixed stars which shine with especial brightness) ex- 
cited most attention, and won the greatest observance. 
We thus find, among the Babylonians, Jupiter (Belus, 
Gad, ‘Ih, Isa. Ixv, 11), Venus (722, Meni’, Isa. Ixv, 11, 
where the first is rendered in the common version 
“that troop,” the second, ‘‘that number’). Both 
these were considered good principles, the Heb. words 
both signifying fortune, i. e. good luck. Mercury, 
honored as the secretary of heaven, is also found in 
Isa. xlvi, 1, ‘‘ Neso (133) stoopeth;” Saturn (}172, 
Kiyun’, ‘* Chiun,” Amos vy, 26); Mars (373, “ Ner- 
GAL,”’ 2 Kings xvii, 30); the last two were worship- 
ped es principles of evil. The character of this wor- 
ship was formed from the notions which were enter- 
tained of the good or ill which certain stars occasioned. 
Astrology found its sphere principally in stars con- 
nected with the birth of individuals. Thus Herodotus 
(ii, 82) states that among the Egyptians every day 
was under the influence of some god (some star), and 
that according to the day on which each person was 
born, so would be the events he would meet with, the 
character he would bear, and the period of his death. 
Astrology concerned itself also with the determination 
of lucky and unlucky days; so in Job iii, 3, ‘‘ Let the 
day perish wherein I was born ;” and Gal. iv, 10, ‘‘ Ye 
observe days, and months, and times, and years.’’ 
The Chaldzans, who studied the stars at a very early 
period, were much given to astrology, and were cele- 
brated for their skill in that pretended science (Isa. 
xlvii, 13). (See further on this general subject, Ham- 
mer, Ueber die Sternbilder der Araber; Ideler, Unter- 
suchungen tb, d. Sternnamen, Berl. 1809; also Ueb. die 
Astron. der Alten, Berl. 1806; Weidler, Hist. Astronom. 
Viteb. 1714 ; Neumann, Astrognostische Benennungen 
im A. T. Bresl. 1819.)—Kitto, s.v. See Srar. 


Astruc, JEAN, an eminent French physician, was 
born at Sauve, in Languedoc, March 19, 1684. His 
father was a Protestant minister, who, on the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes, became a Roman Catholic. 
The son studied in the University of Montpellier, and 
became M.D.in 1703. In 1710 he was made professor 
of anatomy and medicine in Toulouse; and he was 
called to Montpellier in 1715, where he remained un- 
til 1728. In 1731 he was appointed professor of medi- 
cine in the College of France, and he remained in 
Paris until his death, May 5, 1766. In his profession 
Astruc was very eminent as teacher, practitioner, and 
writer; but he is entitled to a place here from a work 
published in 1753, entitled Conjectures sur les Mémoires 
originaux dont wl parait que Moise s'est servi pour com- 
poser le livre de la Genese (Bruxelles and Paris, 1753, 
12mo), in which he started for the first time the the- 
ory now so prevalent, that the fact that Moses com- 
piled Genesis, in part at least, from pre-existing doc- 
uments, is shown by the distinction in the use of the 
two names Elohim and Jehovah in the different parts 
of the book. The work is marked by great skill and 
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acuteness, and opened a new era in the criticism of 
the Pentateuch. Sce Gunesis. In 1755 Astruc pub- 
lished a treatise Sur l’tmmortalité, Vimmaterialité, et la 
liberté de lame (Paris, 12m0).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Generale, iii, 487; Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, Suppl. 
i, 103. 

Astyages (Aoruaync, Diodorus ’Acwédac) was 
the son and successor of Cyaxares (Smith’s Dict. of 
Class. Biog. s. v.), and the last king of the Medes, 
B.C. 595-560 or B.C. 592-558, who was conquered by 
Cyrus (Bel and Dragon 1), The name is identified 
by Rawlinson and Niebuhr (Gesch. Assur’s, p. 82) with 
Deioces = Ashdahak (Arm.), Ajis Dahaika (Pers.), the 
biting snake, the emblem of the Median power. See 
Darius tur Meps. According to Herodotus, he mar- 
ried the daughter of Abyaltes (i, 74), ascended the 
throne B.C. 595, and reigned thirty-five years (i, 130), 
with great severity (i, 123). The same historian 
states that his daughter was married to Cambyses, a 
Persian noble, but that, in consequence of a dream, 
the king caused her child (Cyrus) to be exposed by a 
herdsman, who, on the contrary, brought him up, till, 
on attaining manhood, he dethroned his grandfather 
G, 107). The account of Ctesias (who calls him As- 
tyigas, ‘Aorutyac) makes him to have been only the 
father-in-law of Cyrus, by whom he was conquered 
and deposed, but treated with respect, until at length 
treacherously left to perish by a royal eunuch (Ctes. 
Ap. Phot. cod. 72, p. 36, ed. Bekker). Xenophon, like 
Herodotus, makes Cyrus the grandson of Astyages, 
but says that Astyages was succeeded by his son Cy- 
axares IT, on whose death Cyrus succeeded to the va- 
cant throne (Cyrop. i, 5, 2). This account tallies bet- 
ter with the notices in the Book of Daniel (y, 313 vi, 
1; ix, 1) and Josephus (Ant. x, 11, 4), where “ Darius 
(q. v.) the Mede”’ appears to be the same with this Cy- 
axares (q. v.). In that case Astyages will be identi- 
cal with the ‘‘Ahasuerus” (q. v.) there named as the 
father of Darius. See Cyrus. 

Asup’pim (Heb. Asuppim’, B DON, collections; 
Sept. Acagety vy. r. ’Eaedip), a part of the Temple, to 
which two of the Levites of the family of Obed-edom 
were assigned as guards (1 Chron. xxvi, 15, 17). 
They were apparently the two northernmost gates in 
the western outer wall of the Temple, the space be- 
tween them being inclosed for store-chambers, by the 
name of the ‘‘house of Asuppim”’ (see Strong’s /ar- 
mony and Exposition of the Gospels, Appendix ii, p. 30). 
In the reference to the same building, as restored after 
the captivity (Neh. xii, 25), the term is falsely render- 
ed ‘‘ thresholds” CMs w SDONA, wm the store-houses 
of the gates, Sept. tvAwpoi dudacjc). See TEMPLE. 


Asylum (a>, miklat’, puyadetov, “refuge’’), a 


place of safety, where it is not permitted to offer vio- 
lence to, or touch any person, even though a criminal. 

J. Such a purpose was served (see Mishna, J/accoth, 
ii, 1-3; comp. Philo, De profugiis, in his Opp. i, 546 
sq.) for the unpremeditated murderer, in accordance 
with an ancient usage, by the altar (in the Tabernacle 
and Temple, Exod, xxi, 14; 1 Kings i, 50), the horns 
of which were seized by the refugee. See ALTAR. 
Under the Law there were instituted, in order to res- 
cue such manslayers from the (doubtless very barbar- 
ous) blood-reyenge (Num. xxxv, 6 sq.; Deut. iv, 41 
sq.; xix, 3sq.; comp. Exod. xxi, 13; Josephus, Ant. 
iv, 7, 4), six free cities (uP 2, Sept. wdAere pu- 
yadsuTnolwy, TOAELG KaTapuyic, Vulg. urbes fugitivo- 
rum, Auth, Vers. “cities of refuge”), which lay in dif- 
ferent parts of the entire country, and were some of 
them sacerdotal, others Levitical cities, namely, east 
of the Jordan, Bezer, Ramoth-Gilead, and Golan; west 
of the Jordan, Kedesh, Shechem, and (Hebron) Kir- 
jath-Arba (Josh. xx, 7,8). Here the fugitive, after 
having undergone a strict investigation to prove that 
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obliged to remain until the death of the then incum- 
bent of the high-priesthcod (comp. the similar exile 
according to the Athenian statutes, Heffter, Athen. 
Gerichtsverf. p. 136); if he quitted the city earlier, the 
blood-avenger might kill him with impunity (Num. 
Xxxy, 24sq.). The roads to the cities of refuge were 
to be kept in good order (Deut. xix, 3; for other par- 
ticulars, see Maccoth, li, 5; Otho, Ler. Rabb. p. 66; on 
the boundaries of these cities, see the Mishna, J/aaser. 
iii, 10). Wilful murderers (Num. xxxy, 12; comp. 
Mishna, Maccoth, ii, 6) were to be put to death, after 
a legal investigation, even if they had escaped to a city 
of refuge. See generally Michaelis, Mos. Rech‘, ii, 
484 sq.; Moebii Disputat. theol. p. 105 sq.; Wich- 
mannshausen, Ve Presidiariis Levitarum urbibus(Viteb. 
1715); Reis, De urbibus refugu V.T. ecorumque fructw 
(Marburg, 1753); Osiander, De asylis Hebr. (Tubing. 
1672, also in Ugolini Thesaur. xxxi). The reason for 
assigning the Levitical cities for this purpose was 
probably in part from their connection with the sacred- 
ness of Jehovah, and partly because the Levites, as 
guardians of the Law, were present to decide concern:- 
ing the murder as to whether it was intentional or 
not (see Carpzov, Appar. p. 840). It is not easy to 
explain the connection of the expiration ef the blood. 
revenge with the death of the high-priest, except that 
this was regarded as beginning a fresh era (Zabule 
nove). Bihr (Symbol. ii, 52), following Maimonides 
(More Nevochim), advances the not improbable suppo- 
sition that the high-priest was so eminently the head. 
of the theocracy, and representative of the whole na- 
tion, that upon his demise every other death should be 
forgotten, or, at least, mortal enmities buried (for alle- 
gorical significations, see Philo, De profugis, i, 466), 
See BLOOD-REVENGE. 

Il. Grecian and Roman antiquity likewise affords 
mention of the right of asylum (Serv. ad dn. viii, 
341), not only at altars, and temples, and sacred places 
(Herod. ii, 113; Eurip. Hee. 149; Pausan. ii, 5, 6; iii, 
5,6; Dio Cass. xlvii, 14; Strabo, v, 230; Tacit. Arnal. 
iii, 60,1; Flor. ii, 12), but also in cities and their vicin- 
lity (Polyb. vi, 14, 8; comp. Potter, Greck Ant. i, 48; 
see Cramer, De ara exter. templi sec. p. 16 sq. ; Dougtei 
Anal. i, 102 sq.), for insolvent debtors (Plutarch, De 
vitando aere al. 3), for slaves who had fled from the se- 
verity of their masters (comp. Philo, Opp. ii, 468), 
also for murderers. An especially famous city of ex- 
emption was Daphne, near Antioch (2 Mace. iv, 33), 
as also the temple of Diana at Ephesus (Strabo, xiv, 
641; Apollon. Ephes. Zp. 65). But as the abuse of 
the privileges of asylum often interfered with crim- 
inal jurisprudence, it was circumscribed by Tiberius 
throughout the Roman empire (Suet. 7%. 37; comp. 
Ernesti Excurs. in loc.). On the immunities referred 
to in Acts xvi, 12, see Cotony. (On cities of refuge 
in Abyssinia, see Ruppell, ii, 71.)—Wimer, i, 379. See 
Crry or Reruen. 

III. The privilege of asylum was retained in the 
Christian Church, probably in imitation of the cities 
of refuge, under the old dispensation. All criminals 
| who fled to such asylums were held to be safe, and any 
| person violating an asylum was punished with excom- 
|munication. All Christian churches, in the early 
"ages, possessed this privilege of affording protection or 
}asylum. It was introduced by Constantine, and first 
| reculated by law under the emperors Theodosius the 
| Great, Areadius, Honorius, Theodosius, and Justinian. 
| The multiplication of these privileged places soon be- 
| came exceedingly inconvenient, and it was found nec- 

essary, from time to time, to cireumscribe the ecclesi- 
astical right of asylum by various limitations. Bish- 
ops and councils became jealous of the interference of 
‘the civil power in this matter : they contended strong- 
ly for the right of sanctuary, and continued to uphold 
“it to an injurious and demoralizing extent. The privi- 
lege was extended by the councils of Orange, A.D. 


he had not committed the slaughter intentionally, was | 441; of Orleans, 511; of Arles, 541; of Magon, 586; 
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of Rheims, 630; of Toledo, 681. It was recognised 
and confirmed by Charlemagne and his successors. 
The practice long prevailed in popish countries ; but 
the evils at length became so enormous, that even 
popes and councils were obliged to set limits to the 
privilege. The custom has now become extinct, or 
has been greatly reformed.—Bingham, Orig. Eccles. 
bk. viii, ch. xi. 

IV. ‘The laws of King Alfred recognised the right 
of asylum in England, It was not till the year 1457, 
in the reign of Henry VII, that by a bull of Pope In- 
nocent VIII it was declared that, if thieves, robbers, 
and murderers, having taken refuge in sanctuaries, 
should sally out and commit fresh offences, and then 
return to their place of shelter, they might be taken 
out by the king’s officers. It was only by an act of 
Parliament, passed in 1534, after the Reformation, that 


persons accused of treason were debarred of the privi- | 


lege of sanctuary. After the complete establishment 
of the Reformation, however, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
neither the churches nor sanctuaries of any other de- 
scription were allowed to become places of refuge for 
either murderers or other criminals. But various 
buildings and precincts in and near London contin- 
ued for a long time after this to afford shelter to 
debtors. At length, in 1697, all such sanctuaries, 
or pretended sanctuaries, were finally suppressed by 
the act 8 and 9 William ITI, chap. 26.—Penny Cyclop. 
8. V: 

On the subject generally, see Helfrecht, Abhandlung 
von den Asylen (Haf. 1801, 8vo); Dann, Ueber den Ur- 
sprung des Asylrechts und dessen Schicksale und Ueber- 
reste in Europa (in Reyscher and Wilda, Zeztschrift fiir 
deutsches Recht, iii, 327 sq.); Pauly, Real-Eneykl. i, 889 
sq.; comp. Liebner, De asylis (Lips. 1673); Moebius, 
Aovdo\oyia (Lips. 1673); Kampmiller, De asylis pon- 
tificorum (Lips. 1711); Bohner, De sanctitate ecclesiar. 
(Hal. 1732); Zech, De jure asyli eccl. (Ingolst. 1761; 
also in Schmidt’s Thes. jur. ecel. v, 284); Neininger, 
De orig. asyli eccl. (Frib. 1788). Other treatises are 
by Benzel (in his Dissertt. Acad. i, 437), Carlholm 
(Upsal. 1682), Goetze (Jen. 1660), Ehrenbach (Tub. 
1686), Engelbrecht (Helmst. 1720), Grénwall (Lips. 
1726), Gimther (Lips. 1689), Lobbetius (Leod. 1641), 
Tophoff (Paderb. 1839), Lyncker (Freft. 1698). See 
SANCTUARY, 


Asyn/critus (‘Aovyxpiroc, not to be compared), 
the name of a Christian at Rome to whom Paul sent a 
salutation (Rom. xvi, 14), A.D.55. The Greek Church 
hold that he was a bishop of Hyrcania, and observe his 
festival April 8. 

A’tad (Heb. Atad’, I28, a thorn; Sept. “Ardo), 
the person (B.C. 1856 or ante) on whose threshing- 
floor the sons of Jacob and the Egyptians who accom- 
panied them performed their final act of solemn mourn- 
ing for Jacob (Gen. 1, 10,11); on which account the 
place was afterward called ABEL-Mizraim (q. v.), 
“the mourning of the Egyptians.’’ Schwarz (Palest. 
ip. 79) causes unnecessary difficulty by placing it easé 
of the Jordan; whereas the expression ‘‘ beyond Jor- 
dan” is to be understood with reference to a foreign 
approach from the east. According to Jerome (Onom. 
s. v. Area-atad), it was in his day called Bethgla or 
Bethacla (Beth-Hogla), a name which he connects with 
the gyratory dances or races of the funeral ceremony : 
“locus gyri; eo quod ibi more plangentium circumie- 
rint.” Beth-Hoglah is known to have lain between 
the Jordan and Jericho, therefore on the west side of 
Jordan [see Bern-Hocrian]; and with this agrees the 
fact of the mention of the Canaanites, ‘‘the inhabitants 
of the land,’’ who were confined to the west side of the 
river (see, among others, verse 13 of this chapter), and 
-one of whose special haunts was the sunken district 
“by the ‘side’ of Jordan’? (Num. xiii, 29). See Ca- 
NAAN. The word “23, “beyond,” although usually 


signifying the east of Jordan, is yet used for either 
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east or west, according to the position of the speaker. — 
So Jerome quotes ‘trans Jordanem ;” but Dr. Thom- 
son, rejecting this authority, supposes Abel-mizraim to 
have been located near Hebron (Land and Book:, ii, 385). 
Atad, as a name, is possibly only an appellative de- 
scriptive of a ‘thorny’ locality (TUNA j74=“ the 
floor [or trodden space] of the thorn’’). See JAcos. 

Atad. See Torn. 

Atalleph. See Bar. 

At’arah (Heb. Atarah’, N22, a crown; Sept. 
’Eréoa v.¥. ’Ardpa), the second wife of Jerahmeel, of 
the tribe of Judah, and mother of Onam (1 Chron. ii, 
B.C. ante 1648. 

Atar’gatis (Arapyaric, Strab. xvi, p. 785 [’Arap- 
yartov O& rv AOdoav ot EdAnvee ixddovy] v-t. 
‘Arepyartc, also “Arepyarnc) is the name of a Syrian 
goddess whose temple (‘Arapyartiov v.r. Arepyaretor) 
is mentioned in 2 Macc. xii, 26. It was destroyed by 
Judas Maccabeeus (1 Mace. v, 43, 44), from which pas- 
sage it appears to have been situated at Ashteroth-Kar- 
naim. Her worship also flourished at Mabig (i. e. 
Bambyce, afterward called Hierapolis), according to 
Pliny (Hist. Nat. v, 19), who also states that Atergatis 
is the same divinity as Derceto, Acoxerw (Diod. Sic. vil, 
4), or Dercetio (Ovid, Met. iv, 45), Besides internal 
evidences of identity (see Creuzer, Symbol. ii, 76 sq.), 
Strabo incidentally cites Ctesias to that effect (xvi, p. 
1132). Derceto was worshipped in Pheenicia and at 
Ascalon (where fountains containing sacred fish are 
still kept 3 
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Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 330) under the 
form of a woman with a fish’s tail, or with a woman’s 
face only and the entire body of a fish (Athen. viii, 
346). Fishes were sacred to her, and the inhabitants 
abstained from eating them in honor of her (Lucian, 
De Dea Syria, xiv). Farther, by combining Diodorus 
Gi, 4) with Herodotus (i, 105), we may legitimately 
conclude that the Derceto of the former is the Venus 
(Aphrodite) Urania of the latter. Lucian compared her 
with Here, though he allowed that she combined traits 
of other deities (Aphrodite, Rhea, Selene, etc.). Plu- 
tarch (Crass. 17) says that some regarded her as ‘‘ Aph- 
rodite, others as Here, others as the cause and natural 
power which provides the principles and seeds for all 
things from moisture.’’ This last view is probably an 
accurate description of the attributes of the goddess, 
and explains her fishlike form and popular identifica- 
tion with Aphrodite. Lucian also mentions a ceremony 
in her worship at Hierapolis which appears to be con- 
nected with the same belief, and with the origin of her 
name. ‘Twice a year water was brought from distant 
places and poured into a chasm in the temple; because, 
he adds, according to tradition, the waters of the Del- 
uge were drained away through that opening (De Syria 
dea, p. 883). Compare Burns, ad Ovid, A/c. iv, 45, 
where most of the references are given at length; Mo- 
vers, Phéniz. i, 584 sq. Atergatis is thus a name un- 
der which they worshipped some modification of the 
same power which was adored under that of Astarte 
(q. v.). That the ’Areoyaretoy of 2 Mace. xii, 26, was 
at Ashteroth-Karnaim, shows also an immediate con- 
nection with Ashtoreth (q. v.). Whether, like the lat- 
ter, she bore any particular relation to the moon or to 
the planet Venus, is not evident. Macrobius (Sat. i, 
23, p. 322, Bip. ed.) makes Adargatis to be the earth 
(which, as a symbol, is analogous to the moon), and 
says that her image was distinguished from that of the 
sun by the direction of the rays around it (but see Swin- 
ton, in the Philosoph. Transactions, 1xi, pt. 1, p. 345 
sq.). Creuzer maintains that those representations of 
this goddess which contain parts of a fish are the most 
ancient, and endeavors to reconcile Strabo’s statement 
that the Syrian goddess of Hierapolis was Atergatis, 
with Lucian’s express notice that the former was rep- 
resented under the form of an entire woman, by distin- 
guishing between the forms of different periods (Sym-' 
bolik, ii, 68). This fish form shows that Atergatis bears 
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some relation, perhaps 
that of a female coun- 

terpart, to DAGON (q. 
!) y.). There is an an- 
tique coin extant rep- 
resenting this goddess 
(Swinton, in the Philo- 
soph. Transactions, LX, ii, 345 sq.). 

No satisfactory etymology of the word has been dis- 
covered. That which assumes that Atergatis is 1°58 
a7, addir’ dag, i. e, magnificent fish, which has often 
been adopted from the time of Selden down to the pres- 
ent day, cannot be taken exactly in that sense. The 
syntax of the language requires, as Michaelis has al- 
ready objected to this etymology (Orient. Biblioth. vi, 
97), that an adjective placed before its subject in this 
manner must be the predicate of a proposition. The 
words, therefore, would mean ‘‘the fish 7s magnificent” 
(Ewald’s Hebr. Gram. § 554). Michaelis himself, as 
he found that the Syriac name of some idol of Haran 
was AMD9M, which might mean aperture (see Assema- 
ni, Bibl. Or. i, 827 sq.), asserts that that is the Syriac 
form of Derceto, and brings it into connection with the 
great fissure in the earth mentioned in Lucian (ut sup. 
xill) which swallowed up the waters of the Flood (see 
his edition of Castell’s Lex. Syr. p.975). On the other 
hand, Gesenius (Thesaur. sub voce 4147) prefers con- 
sidering Derceto to be the Syriac 8M577 for ADA, 
Jish; and it is certain that such an intrusion of the 
Kesh is not uncommon in Aramaic. (Kor other ety- 
molo zical derivations, see Alphen, Diss. de terra Chad- 
rach, c. 5.) It has been supposed that Atargatis was 
the tutelary goddess of the first Assyrian dynasty (Der- 
cetade, fr. Derceto; Niebuhr, Gesch. Assur’s, p. 131, 
138), and that the name appears in Tiglath- or Tilgath- 
Pileser (bid. p. 37). 

At’aroth (Heb. Ataroth’, M722, crowns; Sept. 
*Araow3), the name of several places in Palestine. 

1. A city east of Jordan, not far from Gilead, and in 
the vicinity of Dibon, Jazer, and Aroer, in a fertile 
grazing district (Num. xxxii, 3), rebuilt by the Gad- 
ites (ver. 34), although it must have lain within the 
tribe of Reuben, probably on the slope of the hill still 
retaining the name A ttarus (Burckhardt} ii, 630), where 
there is a river having the same name (Van de Velde, 
Memoir, p. 220). 

2. A city on the border of Ephraim and Benjamin, 
between Janohah and Naarath, toward Jericho (Josh. 
xvi, 7), and also between Archi and Japhleti (ver. 2). 
Professor Robinson discovered a place by the name of 
Atara, perhaps identical with this, now a large village 
on the summit of a hill, about six miles N. by W. of 
Bethel (Researches, iii, 80). 
place by the same name, nearer Jerusalem on the 
north, haye also been noticed (tbzd. iii, Appendix, p. 
122), situated at both ends of a defile, leading into the 
Wady Atara, which extends a distance of 2009 yards, 
about half way between Beeroth and Mizpah (De Saul- 
ey, i, 101; ii, 257). This locality agrees better with 
the Ataroth of Ephraim than the other (see Schwarz, 
Palest. p. 146). The Ataroth (ArapovS) of Eusebius 
(Onomast. s. v.) lay four miles north of Samaria. This 
Ataroth is also called ‘‘ArArotH-AppAR” or ‘‘ATA- 
rorH-ApAR” (Heb. Atroth’” Addar’, “IN MINDY, 
crowns of Addar [ greatness]; Sept.’ArapwS Adao and 
"ASdp) in Josh. xvi, 5; xviii, 13; where, as well as 
above, it is located between Bethel and Beth-horon (see 
Schwarz, Palest. p. 124). 

3. ‘“Ararora [or] THE HOUSE OF JoAB’’ (Heb. 
Atroth’ Beyth-Youb, Ri7 OMB MINS, crowns of the 
house of Joab; Sept.’Arapw oikov TwBap v.r.’ Twa), 
a city (nominally) in the tribe of Judah, founded by 
the descendants of Salma (1 Chron. ii, 54). 
(Palest. p. 148) identifies it with Latrum (for el-Atron), 


Ancient Medal of Atergatis. 
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on the road from Jerusalem to Jaffa, west of Saris, 
which (although slightly beyond the ancient bounds 
of Judah) appears plausible, as the well Ayub in the 
immediate vicinity may be a relic of the epithet here 
applied distinctively to this place. 

4. ArarotH-SHopuan (Heb. Atroth’ Shophan’, 
jE MTD, crowns of Shophan [hiding |; Sept. mere- 
ly Lopao), another city (nominally) of the tribe of Gad, 
mentioned in connection with No. 1 (Num. xxxii, 35). 
The English version overlooks the distinction evident- 
ly intended by the suffixed word, translating ‘‘Atroth, 
Shophan,” as if two places were thus denoted. The 
associated names would appear to indicate a locality 
not far from the border between Gad and Reuben 
(probably, however; within the latter), perhaps at the 
head of Wady Eshteh, near Merj-Lkkch (Robinson’s 
Map), as the place was famous for pasturage. 

At’aroth-A’dar, At’aroth-Ad’dar. See Ara- 
ROTH. 

Atback (MADx) is not a real word, but a factitious 
cabalistic term denoting by its very letters the mode 
of changing one word into another by a peculiar com- 
mutation of letters. The system on which it is found- 
ed is this: as all the letters have a numerical value, 
they are divided into three classes, in the first of which 
every pair makes the number ten; in the second, a 
hundred ; and in the third, a thousand. Thus: 

“7, 74, FA, ON, every pair making ten. 

bay ay ok a >)=) a Lc 

on, 72,57, /P, 
Three letters only cannot enter into any of these nu- 
merical combinations, 7, 3, and 5. The first two are 
nevertheless coupled together; and the last is suffered 
to stand without commutation. The commutation 
then takes place between the two letters of every pair; 
and the term Atbach thus expresses that is taken for 
0%, and 3 for M, and conversely. To illustrate its ap- 


plication, the obscure word 41372, in Prov. xxix, 21, 


a hundred. 


“ a thousand. 


may be turned by Atbach into MM, testimony (Bux- 
torf, De Abbreviaturis, 8. v.). 

ATHBASIL (SDM) is a similar term for a somewhat 
different principle of commutation. In this, namely, 
the letters are also mutually interchanged by pairs ;’ 
but every pair consists of a letter from each end of the 
alphabet, in regular succession. Thus, as the techni- 
cal term Athbash shows, & and D, and 3 and W, are 
interchangeable; and so on throughout the whole 
By writing the Hebrew alphabet twice in two 
parallel lines, but the second time in an inverse order, 
the two letters which form every pair will come to 
stand in a perpendicular line. This system is also re- 
markable on account of Jerome having so confidently 
applied it to the word Sheshak, in Jer. xxv, 26. He 
then propounds the same system of commutation as 
that called Athbash (without giving it that name how- 
ever, and without adducing any higher authority for 
assuming this mode of commutation than the fact that 
it was customary to learn the Greek alphabet first 
straight through, and then, by way of insuring accu- 
rate retention, to repeat it by taking a letter from each 
end alternately), and makes 7%) to be the same as 
$55, (See Rosenmiiller’s Scholia, ad loc.) Hottin- 
ger possessed an entire Pentateuch explained on the 
principle of Athbash (Thesawr. Philol. p. 450). 

There is also another system of less note, called 
ALBAM (aa>x), which is only a modification of the 
preceding; for in it the alphabet is divided into halves, 
and one portion placed over the other in the natural or- 
der, and the pairs are formed out of those letters which 
would then stand in a row together. —Kitto, s. v. 

All these methods belong to that branch of the Cab- 
ala (q. v.) which is called 77172", commutation. 
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A’ter (Heb. Ater’, SON, shut up; Sept. "Arjo v.r. 
in Ezra ii. 42, Arrio), the name of three men. 

1. A descendant (?) of one Hezekiah (q. v.), whose 
family, to the number of 98, returned from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 16; Neh. vii, 21), B.C. 
ante 536. 

2. The head of a family of Levitical ‘‘ porters” to 
the Temple, that returned at the same time with the 
above (Razra ii, 42; Neh. vii, 45). B.C. 536. 

3. One of the chief Israelites that subscribed the 
sacred covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x, 17). B.C. 
cir. 410. 

Aterezi’as (Aryjo ’EZeciov), a mistake (1 Esdr. 
v, 15) for the phrase ‘‘Avrr (q. v.) of Hezekiah” 
(Hzra ii, 16; Neh. vii, 21). See Hezenran. 

A thach (Heb. Athak’, 702, lodging; Sept. ’"ASax 
v. x. Nope), one of the cities of Judah (i. e. Simeon) 
to which David sent a present of the spoils recovered 
from the Amalekites who had sacked Ziklag (1 Sam. 
xxx, 30). According to Schwarz (Palest. p. 113), it is 
marked by the modern valley Athaca, north of Jebel 
Madurah, on the edge of the Idumezan deserts; given 
on Zimmermann’s map as Wady Ateiche, 8. of Hebron, 
opposite the extremity of the Dead Sea, perhaps at the 
ruins (with water) marked as Abu Teraifeh on Van de 
Velde’s Map. Others regard the name as an error of 
transcription for Ether (Josh. xv, 42). 

Athai’ah (Heb. Athayah’, "M3, perhaps the 
same as Asaiah; Sept. ASata), a son of Uzziah of the 
tribe of Judah, who returned to Jerusalem from Bab- 
ylon (Neh. xi, 4). B.C. 536. See Uruar. 

Athali’ah (Heb. Athalyah’, M7209, 2 Kings xi, 
1, 3, 13, 14; 1 Chron. viii, 26; 2 Chron. xxii, 12; Ezra 
viii, 17; in the prolonged form A thalya’hu, 17502, 
2 Kings viii, 26; xi, 2, 20; 2 Chron. xxii, 2, 10, 11; 
xxiii, 12, 13, 21; xxiv, 7; afflicted by Jehovah), the 
name of two men and one woman, 

1. (Sept. ToSoAia, and so Josephus, Ant. ix, 7, 1.) 
The daughter of Ahab, king of Israel, doubtless by his 
idolatrous wife Jezebel. She is also called the daugh- 
ter of Omri (2 Chron. xxii, 2), who was the father of 
Ahab; but by a comparison of texts it would appear 
that she is so called only as being his granddaughter. 
Athaliah became the wife of Jehoram, the son of Je- 
hoshaphat, king of Judah. This marriage may fairly 
be considered the act of the parents; and it is one. of 
the few stains upon the character of the good Jehosha- 
phat that he was so ready, if not anxious, to connect him- 
self with the idolatrous house of Ahab. Had he not 
married the heir of his crown to Athaliah, many evils 
and much bloodshed might have been spared to the roy- 
al family and to the kingdom. When Jehoram came 
to the throne, he, as might be expected, ‘‘ walked in the 
ways of the house of Ahab,’’ which the sacred writer 
obviously attributes to this marriage by adding, ‘‘for 
he had the daughter of Ahab to wife’? (2 Chron. xxi, 
6). Jchoram died (B.C. &84) of wounds received in a 
war with the Syrians into which his wife’s counsel had 
led him, and was succeeded by his youngest son Aha- 
ziah, who reigned but one year, and whose death arose 
from his being, by blood and by circumstances, in- 
volved in the doom of Ahab’s house. See AMAZIAH. 


Before this Athaliah had acquired much influence in | 


public affairs (comp. 1 Kings x, 1; Prov. xxi, 1), and 
had used that influence for evil; and when the tidings 
of her son’s untimely death reached Jerusalem, she 
resolved to seat herself upon the throne of David at 
whatever cost (B.C. 883), availing herself probably of 
her position as king’s mother [see Asa] to carry out her 
design. Most likely she exercised the regal functions 
during Ahaziah’s absence at Jezreel (2 Kings ix), and 
resolved to retain her power, especially after seeing the 
danger to which she was exposed by the overthrow of 
the house of Omri, and of Baal-worship in Samaria. 
It was not unusual in those days for women in the 
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East to attain a prominent position, their present deg- 

radation being the result of Mahommedanism. Mir- 
iam, Deborah, Abigail, are instances from the Bible, 
and Dido was not far removed from Athaliah, either 
in birthplace or date, if Carthage was founded BG; 
861 (Josephus, c. Apion. i, 18). In order to remove 
all rivals, Athaliah caused all the male branches of 
the royal family to be massacred (2 Kings xi, 1); and 
by thus shedding the blood of her own grandchildren, 
she undesignedly became the instrument of giving 
completion to the doom on ‘her father’s house, which 
Jehu had partially accomplished. From the slaughter 
of the royal house one infant named Joash, the young- 
est son of Ahaziah, was rescued by his aunt Jehosheba, 
daughter of Jehoram (probably by another wife than 
Athaliah), who had married Jehoiada (2 Chron, xxii, 
11), the high-priest (2 Chron. xxiv, 6). The child, 
under Jehoiada’s care, was concealed within the walls of 
the Temple, and there brought up so secretly that his 
existence was unsuspected by Athaliah. But in the 
seventh year (B.C. 877) of her bloodstained and evil 
reign, Jehoiada thought it time to produce the lawful 
king to the people, trusting to their zeal for the wor- 
ship of God, and loyalty to the house of David, which 
had been so strenuously called out by Asa and Jehosh- 
aphat. After communicating his design to five ‘‘ cap- 
tains of hundreds,” whose names are given in 2 Chron. 
xxiii, 1, and securing the co-operation of the Levites 
and chief men in the country-towns in case of necessi- 
ty, he brought the young Joash into the Temple to re- 
ceive the allegiance of the soldiers of the guard. It 
was customary on the Sabbath for a third part of them 
to do duty at the palace, while two thirds restrained 
the crowd of visitors and worshippers who thronged 
the Temple on that day, by occupying the gate of Sur 
(75d, 1 Kings xi, 6, called of ‘he foundation, 710%, 
2 Chron. xxiii, 5, which Gerlach, in doco, considers the 
right reading in Kings also), and the gate ‘‘ behind 
the guard”’ (Vulg. porta que est post habitaculum scuta- 
riorum), which seem to have been the N. and S. en- 
trances into the Temple, according to Ewald’s descrip- 
tion of it (Geschichte, iii, 306-7}. On the day fixed 
for the outbreak there was to be no change in the ar- 
rangement at the palace, lest Athaliah, who did not 
worship inthe Temple, should form any suspicions from 
missing her usual guard, but the latter two thirds were 
to protect the king’s person by forming a long and 
closely-serried line across the Temple, and killing any 
one who should approach within certain limits. They 
were also furnished with David’s spears and shields, 
that the work of restoring his descendant might be 
associated with his own sacred weapons. When the 
guard had taken up their position, the young prince 
was anointed, crowned, and presented with the Testi- 
mony or Law, and Athaliah was first roused to a sense 
of her danger by the shouts and music which aceom- 
panied the inauguration of her grandson. She hurried 
into the Temple, but found Joash already standing 
“by a pillar,’’ or more properly ov it, i. e. on the tri- 
bunal or throne apparently raised on a massive column 
or cluster of columns, which the king occupied when 
he attended the service on solemn occasions. The 
phrase in the original is tha27>D, rendered imi roi 
ortXov by the Sept., and super tribunal in the Vulgate, 
while Gesenius gives for the substantive a stage or 
pulpit. (Comp. 2 Kings xxiii, 3, and Ezek. xlvi, 2.) 
She arrived, however, only to behold the young Joash 
standing as a crowned king by the pillar of inaugura- 
tion, and acknowledged as sovereign by the acclama- 
tions of the assembled multitude. Her cries of ‘‘ Trea- 
son!”’ failed to excite any movement in her favor, and 
Jehoiada, the high-priest, who had organized this bold 
and successful attempt, without allowing time for 
pause, ordered the Levyitical guards to remove her 
from the sacred precincts to instant death (2 Kings 
xi; 2 Chron. xxi, 6; xxii, 10-12; xxiii), The Tyr- 
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ians afterward avenged her death (Joel ii). The only 
other recorded victim of this happy and almost blood- 
less revolution was Mattan, the priest of Baal. (On 
its plan, see De Wette, Bettriige, p. 95 sq.; Gramberg, 
Chron. p. 185 sq.; Keil, Chron. p. 361 sq.; Ewald, | 
Geschichte, iii, 574 sq. The latter words of 2 Kings 
xi, 6, in our version, “that it be not broken down,”’ are 
probably wrong: Ewald translates ‘‘ according to cus- 
tom ;’’ Gesenius gives in his Lexicon “a keeping off.’’) 
In modern times the history of Athaliah has been il- 
lustrated by the music of Handel and of Mendelssohn, 
and the stately declamation of Racine.—Kitto; Smith. 

2. (Sept. ToSodiacg v. r. ToSodta.) One of the 
“sons’’ of Jeroham and chieftains of the tribe of Ben- | 
jamin, resident at Jerusalem (1 Chron. viii, 27). B.C. 
apparently 536. 

3. (Sept. “ASeNia v. r. “ASNia.) The father of 
Jeshaiah, which latter was one of the ‘‘sons’’ of Elam 
that returned with seventy dependents from Babylon 
under Ezra (Ezra viii, 7). B.C. ante 459. 

Athanasian Creed. See Creep (ATHANASIAN). 


Athanasius, Patriarch of Alexandria, was born | 
in that city about A.D. 296. The precise date is not | 
known, nor haye we any accurate knowledge of his 
family or of his earlier years. It is clear, however, 
that he was brought up and educated with a view to 
the Christian ministry by Alexander, bishop of Alex- 
andria, and gave promise of his future eminence in | 
early youth. When a young man, he became very 
intimate with the hermit Anthony (q. v.), whose life 
he afterward wrote. His intellect matured so early 
that before he was twenty-four he wrote the treatises 
Against the Greeks, and Concerning the Incarnation of 
the Word (of which see an account below). While | 
only a deacon he was sent to the Council of Nice (A.D. 
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| Athanasius was restored to his see. 


825), where he contributed largely to the decision | 
against the Arians, and to the adoption of the Nicene | 
Creed. See Nice, Council of. It was the great task | 
of his whole after life to defend this creed against the 
Arians and other heretical sects, On the death of Al- 
exander (A.D. 326), he was made bishop of Alexan- | 
dria by the voice of the people as well as of the eccle- | 
siastics. He discharged his duties with exemplary | 
fidelity ; but the Arians soon commenced a series of | 
violent attacks upon him, which embittered all his re- | 
maining life. About 331, Arius, who had been ban- 
ished after his condemnation by the Council of Nice, 
made a plausible confession of faith, and Constantine 
recalled him, directing that he should be received by 
the Alexandrian Church. But Athanasius firmly re- 
fused to admit him to communion, and exposed his pre- 
varication. The Arians, upon this, exerted themselves | 
to raise tumults at Alexandria, and to injure the char- 
acter of Athanasius with the emperor. In 334 a synod 
of hostile bishops was called to meet at Caesarea. To 
this council Athanasius was sammoned to defend him- 
self against the charge of having murdered a certain 
Meletian bishop called Arsenius; but, knowing the 
enmity entertained by all the members of the council | 
against him, he refused to attend. In the following 
year a more important council was convoked at Tyre, 
at which sixty Arian bishops were present, and many 
of the orthodox faith. No accusation was brought 
against the faith of Athanasius, but the old charge of | 
the murder of Arsenius was renewed, and he was also 

accused of having violated the person ofa virgin. The 

first accusation was most clearly refuted by the appear- 

ance of Arsenius himself before the synod; and the | 
falschood of the second as clearly proved by the wom- | 
an (who was, in fact, a common prostitute, and who 

had never before seen the bishop) fixing, by mistake, 

upon another man, Timotheus, who stood near Athana- 

sius, and declaring that it was he who had committed | 
the sin. But Athanasius, seeing that his condemna- | 
tion was resolved on by the majority, left the council. , 
Athanasius was deposed, fifty bishops, however, pro- | 
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testing against the judgment. Athanasius went at once 


| to the empercr, and laid his complaint before him, upon 


which, in 336, Constantine called the leaders of the 
opposing party before him, who, seeing that some new 
charge must be trumped up to support their conduct, 
declared that Athanasius had threatened that he would 
prevent the yearly export of corn from Alexandria to 
Constantinople ; upon which the emperor exiled him 
to Treves. At the expiration of a year and six months, 
i. e. in June, 337, Constantine the Great being dead, 
In 340 Constan- 
tine the younger, who was the friend of Athanasius, 
was killed; and in 341 Athanasius was again deposed 
in a synod held at Antioch, and Gregory of Cappado- 
cia was elected to succeed him. In the mean time 
Athanasius betook‘himself to Rome, where Pope Julius 
declared his innocence in a synod held in 342. At 
Rome or in the West he remained till the Synod of 
Sardica, in 347, had pronounced his acquittal of all the 
charges brought against him; after which the emper- 
or Constantius, at the entreaty of his brother Constans, 
recalled him to his see (A.D. 349). In the very next 
year Constans was slain by Magnentius in Gaul, and 
in him Athanasius lost his protector. Constantius, 
now sole emperor, soon gathered the Arians around 
him, and the court determined to ruin Athanasius. 
New accusations were trumped up, and he was con- 
demned by a council convened at Arles (353), and by 
another at Milan (355), and was a third time obliged 
to flee into the deserts of Thebais. His enemies pur- 
sued him even here, and set a price upon his head. In 
this situation Athanasius composed his most important 
writings to strengthen the faith of believers, and ex- 
pose the falsehood of his enemies. He returned with 
the other bishops whom Julian the Apostate recalled 
from banishment, and in A.D. 362 held a council at 
Alexandria, where the belief of a consubstantial Trin- 
ity was openly professed. Julian soon became alarmed 
at the energy with which Athanasius opposed pagan- 


|ism, and banished him, even (according to Theodoret) 


threatening him with death. He escaped to the des- 
ert (A.D. 362). The accession of Jovian brought him 
back in 363; but Jovian died in 364, and Valens, be- 
ing an Arian, compelled him to retire from his see 
(A.D. 367). He hid himself in his father’s tomb at 
the gates of Alexandria for four months. At last Va- 
lens (according to one account, for fear of the people of 
Alexandria, who took arms in favor of Athanasius) re- 
called the heroic bishop, and he was permitted to sit 
down in quiet and govern his affectionate Church of 
Alexandria until his death, May 2, 573 (according to 
Baronius, 372). Of the forty-six years of his official 
life he spent twenty in banishment. Athanasius was 
perhaps the greatest man in the early church. ‘‘ With 
the most daring courage and perseverance of purpose, 
he combined a discreet flexibility, which allowed him 
after defeats to wait for new contingencies, and pre- 
pare himself for fresh exertions. He was no less calm 
and considerate than determined; and while he shun- 
ned useless danger (see his ‘ Apology for his Flight’), 
he never admitted the slightest compromise of his doc- 


| trine, nor attempted to conciliate by concession even 


his imperial adversaries. ‘In his life and conduct,’ 
says Gregory of Nazianzus, ‘he exhibited the model 
of episcopal government—in his doctrine, the rule of 
orthodoxy.’ Again, the independent courage with 
which he resisted the will of successive emperors for 
forty-six years of alternate dignity and misfortune in- 
troduced a new feature into the history of Rome. An 
obstacle was at once raised against imperial tyranny: 
a limit was discovered which it could not pass over, 
Here was a refractory subject who could not be de- 
nounced as a rebel, nor destroyed by the naked exer- 
cise of arbitrary power; the weight of spiritual influ- 
ence, in the skilful hand of Athanasius, was beginning 
to balance and mitigate the temporal despotism, and 
the artifices to which Constantius was compelled to 
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resort, in order to gain a verdict from the councils of 
Ayles and Milan, proved that his absolute power had 
already ceased to exist. Athanasius did not, indeed, 
like the Gregories, establish a system of ecclesiastical 
policy and power—that belonged to later ages and to 
another climate—but he exerted more extensive per- 
sonal influence over his own age, for the advancement 
of the church, than any individual in any age, except 
perhapsi Bernard. ‘In all his writings,’ says Photius, 
‘he is clear in expression, concise, and simple; acute, 
profound, and very vehement in his disputations, with 
wonderful fertility of invention ; and in his method of 
reasoning he treats no subject with baldness or puer- 
ility, but all philosophically and magnificently.’”’ 

Gregory of Nazianzus has an oration on Athana- 
sius, from which the following passage is given by 
Cave (Lives of the Fathers, vol. ii): ‘tHe was one that 
so governed himself that his life supplied the place of 
sermons, and his sermons prevented his corrections ; 
much less need had he to cut or lance where he did but 
once shake his rod. In him all ranks and orders might 
find something to admire, something particular for their 
imitation: one might commend his unwearied constan- 
cy in fasting and prayer; another, his vigorous and in- 
cessant persevering in watchings and praise; a third, 
his admirable care and protection of the poor; a fourth, 
his resolute opposition to the proud, or his condescen- 
sion to the humble. The virgins may celebrate him 
as their bridesman, the married as their governor, the 
hermits as their monitor, the cenobites as their law- 
giver, the simple as their guide, the contemplative as 
a divine, the merry as a bridle, the miserable as a com- 
forter, the aged as a staff, the youth as a tutor, the 
poor as a benefactor, and the rich as a steward. He 
was a patron to the widows, a father to orphans, a 
friend to the poor, a harbor to strangers, a brother to 
brethren, a physician to the sick, a keeper of the 
healthful, one who ‘became all things to all men, that, 
if not all, he might at least gain the more.’... . 
With respect to his predecessors in that see, he equalled 
some, came near others, and exceeded others; in some 
he imitated their discourses, in others their actions; 
the meckness of some, the zeal of others, the patience 
and constancy of the rest; borrowing many perfec- 
tions from some, and all from others; and so making 
up a complete representation of virtue, like skilful lim- 
ners, who, to make the piece absolute, do first from 
several persons draw the several perfections of beauty 
within the idea of their own minds; so he, insomuch 
that in practice he outdid the eloquent, and in his dis- 
courses outwent those who were most versed in prac- 
tice; or, if you will, in his discourses he excelled the 
eloquent, and in his practice those who were most used 
to business; and for those that had made but an ordi- 
nary advance in either, he was far superior to them, as 
being eminent but in one kind; and for those who 
were masters in the other, he outdid them in that he 
excelled in both.”’ 

The aptitude of his remarkable intellect for grap- 
pling with the deepest problems is shown in all his 
writings, even in the earliest (Adyo¢e kara r&y ‘EXXI- 
vor, Oration against the Greeks), an apologetic work 
to refute the Grecian attacks on Christianity, which 
evinces his culture in Greek learning, as well as rare 
metaphysical acuteness, written as it was before the 
author was twenty-five (A.D. 318?) The treatise De 
Incarnatione verli appeared about the same time, and, 
indeed, is cited by Jerome as the same work. It treats 
of the deepest themes, God, creation, anthropology, 
and Christology. His other most important writings 
are Epistola de decretis Nicene Synodi contra Arianos ; 
Epist. de sententia Dionysii ; Orationes contra Arianos ; 
Lystole ad Serapionem ; Epistola ad Epictetum ; Epis- 
tola ad Adelphum ; Contra Apollinarium. Besides these 
are Apologia de Fuga sua (to justify his flight from 
persecution) ; Zpistola ad Monachos, written by re- 
quest of certain monks, to give an account of his suf- 
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ferings and of the Arian heresy. The first, or dog- 
matical part, is lost. The following passage from 
this book manifests the modest humility of a grand 
intellect. Speaking of his attempts to explain the 
doctrine of the Logos, he says: ‘‘ ‘The more I think on 
the subject, the more incomprehensible it appears to 
me; and I should abandon it entirely were it not for 
your importunity and the blasphemy of your oppo- 
nents. I therefore think it proper to say something 
on the subject; for, though it be impossible to compre- 
hend what God is, yet it isp possible to tell what he 
is not. In like manner, though it is impossible fully 
to explain the nature of the Logos, yet it is easy to 
condemn and refute what his adversaries have said 
against him.” After having made this apology, he 
begs them to return the letter after they had read it, 
without either copying or permitting it to he copied, 
as it was at least but an inadequate defence of that 
great truth, and was too inconsiderable to descrve be- 
ing transmitted to posterity. In this epistle his views 
on persecution contrast nobly with those of Augustine’s 
later years. ‘‘ Nothing,” he observes, ‘‘ more forcibly 
marks the weakness of a bad cause. Satan, who has 
no truth to propose to men, comes with axe and sword 
to make way for his errors. The method made use 
of by Christ to persuade men to receive his beneficent 
religion is widely different, for he teaches the truth, 
end says, Jf any man WILL come after me, and be my 
disciple, etc. When he comes to the heart he uses no 
violence, but says, Open to me, my sister, my spouse; if 
we open, he comes in; if we wz// not open, he retires; 
for the truth is not preached with swords and spears, 
nor by the authority of soldiers, but by counsel and 
persuasion. But of what use can persuasion be where 
the imperiai terror reigns? And what place is there 
-for counsel where resistance to the imperial authority 
in these matters must terminate in exile cr death? 
It is the property of the true religion to have no re- 
course to force, but to persuasion. But the state makes 
use cf compulsion in matters of religion, and what is 
the consequeuce? Why, the church is filled with hy- 
pocrisy and impiety, and the faithful servants of Christ 
are obliged to hide themselves in caves and holes. of 
the earth, or to wander al out in the deserts.” 

The Orationes contra Arianos, four in number, were 
written, it is supposed, during the stay of Athanasius 
in Egypt. In the jirs¢ discourse he answers the objec- 
tions which the Arians brought against what is now 
commonly termed the Kternal Sonship of Christ. In the 
second he shows the dignity of Christ’s nature, and its 
superiority to that of angels and to all created beings, 
and explains several portions of Scripture, especially 
Proy. viii, which he applies to Christ, pointing out 
what parts relate to his divine nature, and those which 
are to be understood of his human nature. The third 
may be divided into three parts. In the jirst he shows 
the essential wnity and identity of the Father and Son; 
in the second he explains certain passages of Scripture 
which relate only to the human nature of Christ, and 
which the Arians had perverted by applying them to 
his dvinity, in order the better to serve their own 
cause; in the third part he answers their objections ; 
in the fourth discourse Athanasius shows the unity of 
the divine nature, and, at the same time, the distinct 
personality of the Father and the Son. Most of this 
oration refers to other heresies than Arianism. ‘+ We 
do not hesitate to affirm that the four orations of Atha- 
nasius against the Arians contain a dialectics as sharp 
and penetrating, and a metaphysics as transcendental 
as any thing in Aristotle or Hegel’? (Shedd, History 
cf Doctrines, i, 73). Bishop Kaye gives a digest of the 
four orations in his Council of Nicwa (Lond. 1853, pt. ii). 

The Lpisiole ad Serapionem (four in number) were 
written in reply to Serapion, an Egyptian bishop, who 
asked Athanasius to answer certain heretics who main- 
tained that the Holy Spirit was a creature, and one’ 
of the ministering spirits of God, different from angels 
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only in rank, but not in nature. “Tf,” say they, “the | also a digest of the “Four Orations against the Ari- 
Holy Spirit be neither an angel nor created being, if ans.”” See also the articles ARIANISM; TRINITY. 

he proceed from the Father, he is his Son, and the Lo-| Athanasius brought against the Arian and other her- 
gos and he are brothers; if so, how can the Logos be | esies three classes of arguments: (1) from the author- 
called the only son of God? If they be equal, why ity of preceding writers and the general sense of the 
is he called the Holy Spirit, and not Son; and why is church; (2) philosophical and rational arguments ; (3) 
it that he is not also said to have been begotten by the scriptural and exegetical proofs. In each of these 
Father?” To show them the futility of such objec- | fields he showed entire mastery of the material. But 
tions, which suppose that, in speaking of God and his | the great merit of his position was his assertion of the 
son Jesus, we must be governed by the ideas of natu-| supreme authority of Scripture as against the asser- 
ral generation, Athanasius asks in his turn, ‘‘ Who, | tions or presuppositions of reason. The Arians, Sa- 
then, is the father of the Father, the son of the Son? | bellians, ete. were simply precursors of the modern 
who the grandchildren, seeing, among men, futher im-| Rationalism; Athanasius, on the other hand, main- 
plies father antecedent, and son implies son consequent, | tained that the mind of man is not, and cannot be, the 
and so on ad infinitum? Son among men is only a| measure of the universe, still less of God, the creator 
portion of his father; but in God, the Son is the entire | of the universe. eander sums up his share in the 
image of the Father, and always Son, as the Father is) Arian controversy as follows: ‘‘When the Arians 
always Father; nor can the Father be the Son, nor , maintained that the Son of God was only distinguished 
the Son the Father. We cannot, therefore, speak of , from other created beings by the fact that God created 
God as having brother or ancestor of any kind, seeing , him first of all, and then all other beings by him; 
the Scriptures speak of no such thing; nor do they Athanasius, on the contrary, said, It is a narrow- 


ever give the Holy Spirit the name of Son, but only 
that of the Spirit of the Father and the Spirit of the | 
Son. The holy Trinity has one and the same godhead | 
or divinity ; it is all but one God; we must not attach 
the idea of creature to it; human reason can pene- 
trate no further; the cherubim cover the rest with 


minded representation that God must require an in- 
strument for creation; it looks as if the Son of God 
came into existence only for our sakes; and by such 
a representation we might be led to regard the Son of 
God, not as participating immediately in the divine 
essence, but as requiring an intermediate agency for 


their wings.” In the second letter Athanasius com-| himself. What, then, could that agency be between 
bats those who place the Son in the rank of created be- | him and God? Grant that such existed, then that 
ings, and advances the proofs of his divinity. The third would be the Son of God in a proper sense; nothing 
letter shows that what the Scriptures say of the Son | else, indeed, than the divine essence communicating 
as to his divine nature, they say the same also of the itself. If we do not stand in connection with God 
Holy Spirit ; and that the proofs which establish the through the Son of God as thus conceived of, we have 
divinity of the one, establish also the divinity of the no true communion with him, but something stands 
other. In the fourth letter he shows how the Holy between us and God, and we are, therefore, not the 
Spirit cannot be termed Son, and insists on the neces- children of God in a proper sense. For, in reference 
ity of saying nothing of God but what he has revealed to our original relation, we are only creatures of God, 
concerning himself; and that we must not judge of and he is not in a proper sense our Father; only so far 
the divine nature by what we see in men; and that is he our Father as we are placed in communion with 
the mystery of the Trinity cannot be fathomed by hu- | the Father through Christ, who is the Son of God by a 
man wisdom. As Serapion had asked his opinion con- communication of the divine essence: without this 
cerning that text, Me who blasphemeth against the Holy | doctrine it could not be said that we are partakers of 
Ghost hath no forgiveness, neither in this world nor in that the divine nature (Orat. contr. Arian. 1, 16).—avaykn 
which vs to come, he employs the conclusion of this let- éyewv 7d te THe obaiacg Tod TaTodg Loy abrov cbp- 
ter in discussing this point. Origen and Theognostus, | wav sivae roy vioy* 70 yap dAwE peTexecOat Toy Sedy, 
he observes, asserted that the sin against the Holy fody tore Nye Ore Kai yevyg’ 70 Ob yerygy Tl ONpLat~ 
Ghost was apostasy afler baptism. This Athanasius | vee 7) vidy; abrov your Tou viow pETeXel Ta Tara 
denies, because the words were addressed to the Phar- | kara Tiv Tov wvEebpwaroc ywoperny TAP adTOV Xap”, 
asees, who had not been baptized, and yet are charged Kai pavepdy &e TobToU yéverar, Ore abTog pev 0 vidg 
with having committed this sin; he then asserts thatas | oddevdce peteyer, TO C& 2 TOU TATOOE METEXOMEVOY, 
the Jews had seen the miracles which Christ wrought, | rov70 éove 6 vidg* adrov yao Tov Viod HETEXOVTEC TOV 
and attributed them to the power of Beelzebub, there-  Seot [srexEW AeydpucOa (“* wa yennre Selac Kowwvol 
by denying his divinity, that this alone constitutes | pioewo’ —‘ odK« otWare, Tt vad VEOU eoTE; —"" MELE 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. Those, says he, who | yap vadce Sev ioper CHvroc,” 2, 59). “Thus, in Atha- 
consider only the human acts of Christ, and suppose nasius, the ideas of redemption, adoption, and commu- 
him, therefore, to be a man only, are in some sort ex- nion with God were connected with the idea of Jesus 
cusable. Those also who, seeing his miracles, doubted | as the true Son of God. As the Arians believed that 
whether he was a man, could scarcely be deemed cul- , they ought to pay divine honor to Christ according to 
pable; but those who, seeing his miracles and divine | the Scriptures, he charged them with inconsistency, 
actions, obstinately attributed them to the power of since, on their principles, men were made idolaters 
the devil, as the Pharisees did, committed a crime so and worshippers of a creature. ' The Arians objected 
enormous that there is reason to fear such a sin is un-| to the Nicene doctrine that the idea of the Son of God 
pardonable. This, therefore, is the sin against the | could not be distinguished from that of a created be- 
Holy Ghost of which Christ speaks. The treatise ing unless a OLA emer oe Tie 
igainst Apollinaris and the En'stle to Epictetus treat | Athanasius replied that certainly all religious expres- 
with ciieattod skill and Se of the , doctrine sions are symbolical, and have something anthropo- 
of the humanity of Christ. pathical at their basis, which we must abstract from 
The Athanasian Creed, so called, is not the work | them in order to get the correct idea. But the same 
of Athanasius. See Creep, ATHANASIAN. For the | is the case with the idea of creation, which the Arians 
doctrinal views of Athanasius, and for his great ser- | are willing to maintain; we should fall into error if 
vices to the church in settling the scientific doctrine | we tried to develop this according to human represent- 
of the Trinity, see Shedd, History of Christian Doctrine, ‘ations. In like manner we must abstract from the 
bk. iii, ch. iii; bk. v, ch. vi; Smith’s Hagenbach, His- ideas Son of God and begotten of God what belongs to 
tory of Doctrines, § 87-105 ; Neander, History of Dog- sensuous relations, and then there is left LS us the Be 
mis, ti, 290 sq. Bishop Kaye’s Account of the Council of unity of essence and derivation of nature. aehan es 
of Nicea (Lond. 1853, 8vo) gives a history of the Ari- | sius objects to the Semi-Arians that the ideas of like- 
an heresy from its rise to the death of Athanasius, and | ness and unlikeness suit only creaturely relations; in 
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reference to God we can speak only of unity or diver- 
sity. It belongs to the idea of creation that some- 


thing is created out of nothing, ab extra, by the will | 


of God; to the idea of the Son of God belongs deriva- 
tion from the essence of God. It was a difliculty to 
the Semi-Arians in general, as well as to the Arians, 
that the Son of God was asserted to maintain his exist- 
ence not by a direct act of the Father’s will, and both 
parties urged against the Nicwans the dilemma that 
either God brought the Son into being by his own will, 
or that he was begotten against his will by necessity. 
Athanasius emphatically maintained the doctrine they 
impugned. Ifthe will of God be supposed to be the 
origin of the Son’s existence, then the Son of God be- 
longs to the class of creatures. The existence of the 
divine Logos precedes all particular acts of the divine 
will, which are all effectuated only by the Logos, who 
himself is the living divine will. Our opponents think 
only of the contrast between will and compulsion ; they 
ignore what is higher, namely, the idea of that which 
is founded in the divine essence. We cannot say God 
is good and merciful first of all, by a special act of his 
will, but all the acts of the divine will presuppose the 
being of God. The same holds good of the Logos and 
the acts of God’s will.””—Neander, Hist. of Dogmas, i, 
295. 

Athanasius must be classed among the greatest of 
Christian theologians. Yet in some points he was 
‘weak like other men ;” and the ascetic and monastic 
spirit received a strong impulse from his writings, and 
especially from his Life of St. Anthony (q.v.). This 
and some other of his writings were doubtless interpo- 
lated by later writers in the interest of Romish corrup- 
tions, yet enough remains to show that he shared in 
some of the Gnostic errors, especially with regard to 
religious virginity and celibacy. Thus, in his oration 
Against the Greeks, the following passage occurs: 
“The Son of God,” says Athanasius (i, 698), ‘‘made 
man for us, and having abolished death, and having 
liberated our race from the servitude of corrupticn, 
hath, besides his other gifts, granted to us to have 
upon earth an image of the sanctity of angels, namcly, 
virginity. The maids possessing this (sanctity), and 
whom the church catholic is wont to call the brides of 
Christ, are admired, even by the gentiles, as being the 
temple of the Logos. Nowhere, truly, except among 
us Christians, is this holy and heavenly profession fully 
borne out or perfected; so that we may appeal to this 
very fact as a convincing proof that it is among us that 
true religion is to be found.” 
doubted tract of the same father on the Incarnation, 
we meet the very same prominent doctrine spoken 
of as a characteristic of the Christian system, and even 
including the Gnostic phrase applied to virginity, that 
it was an excellence obeying a rule ‘‘above law.” 
“Who is there but our Lord and Saviour Christ that 
has not deemed this virtue (of virginity) to be utterly 
impracticable (or unattainable) among men, and yet 
he has so shown his divine power as to impel youths, 
as yet under age, to profess it, a virtue beyond law ?”’ 


Gi, 105). (Taylor, Ancient Christianity, i, 222; see also | 


Taylor’s remarks on Athanasius’s Life (f Anthony, p. 
280.) 
The most complete edition of the works of Athana- 


sius is that of the Benedictines (A thanasti Opera om- | 


nice que eatant, vel que ejus nomine circum feruntur, etc. 
Padua, 1777, 4 vols. fol.). Very convenient for ordi- 
nary students is Athi nasii opera dogmatica selecta, ed. 
Thilo (Lips. 1853, 1000 pp. 8vo), which contains all the 
really important writings of Athanasius. The Mowr 
Orations against the Arians were translated by S. Par- 
ker (Oxf. 1713, 2 vols. 8vo). We have also in Englisch, 
Select Treatiscs in Controversy with the Arians, in the 
“Library of the Fathers,” vols. viii, xix (Oxf. 1842- 
44); Historical Tracts (Lib. of Fathers, xiii, Oxf. 1843). 
The “Festal Letters”? of Athanasius were long lost, 
but were edited in 1848 by Mr. Cureton, from a newly- 
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found Syrian MS., and translated into German under 
the title Die Mest-Bricfe des Heiligen Athanasius, aus 
dem Syrischen wbersetat und durch Anmerkungen erléu- 
tert von ¥', Larzow (Leipzig, 1852, pp. 156); also into 
English by Burgess (Oxf. 1854, 8vo, pp. 190). See 
Journal of Sac. Lit. Jan. 1855, p. 255. A complete list 
of the works of Athanasius, including the doubtful and 
supposititious as well as the genuine, is given in labri- 
cius, Bibl. Grac. ed. Harles, vii, 184-215. The sources 
of information as to the life of Athanasius, besides his 
own writings, are the church histories of Socrates (lib. 
i, iii), Sozomen (ii, iii), Theodoret (i, ii), and the ma- 
terial is well arranged by Montfaucon, Vita A thanasti, 
prefixed to the Benedictine ed. of his works. There is 


|also a modern biography by Mohler, Athanasius d. 


Grosse und die Kirche seiner Zeit, which gives a careful 
analysis of his doctrine and writings. See also Boh- 
ninger, Kirchengeschichte in Bicgraphien (vol. i, pt. ii, 
Zurich, 1842); Ritter, Gesch. der Christlich. Philosophie, 
vol. ii; Baur, Christl. Lehre v. der Dreieinigheit, vol. i; 
Dorner, Listory of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, 
vol. i, div. ii (Edinb. ed.); Neander, Ch. Hist. ii, 380; 
Murdoch’s Mosheim, Ch. Hist. i, 239; Eng. Cyclopad a; 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. xxi-xxiv; Dupin, Eccl. 
Script.i; Tillemont, Mémoires, vol. viii; Cave, Hist. 
Lit. anno 826; Clarke, Succession of Sacred Literature, 
i, 260; Voigt, Die Lehre d. Athanusius von Alexandrien 
(partly transl. in Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan. 1864) ; Shedd, 
History of Christian Doctrine, bk. iii, ch. iii; Kaye, 
Council of Nicea (Lond. 1853, 8vo0); Christian Remen- 
brancer, Jan.1854, art. iv; Herzog, Real-Encyklopadie, 
i, 571 sq.; Villemain, Eloquence Chrél. au 4me siecte, 92 
sq. 

Athanasius, a priest of Alexandria, was the son 
of Isidora, sister of Cyril of Alexandria. He was rob- 
bed of bis property and degraded by Dioscorus, and, 
being driven out of Egypt, wandered about in poverty 
and distress until 451, in which year he carried his 
complaint before the Council of Chalcedon. This 
complaint is given in Labbe, iv, 405.— Cave, Hist. 
Lat, anno 451, 

Athanasius (Junicr), cr CELETEsS, surnamed 
Herniosuvs, was bishop of Alexandria from about A.D. 
490 to 497, and was esteemed a good Biblical scholar, 
an active bishop, and a deyout man. He is supposed 


| to be the author of several works ascribed to Athana- 
'sius the Great, particularly the Sacre Scripture Sy- 


And thus, in the un- , 


nopsis ; Queestiones et Responsiones ad Antiochum; two 
tracts, De Incarnatione Verbi Dei; Syntagma Doctrine 
ad Clericos et Laicos ; de Virginitate sive Ascesi.—Penny 
Cyclopedia, s. v. 


Athari’as (ArSagiac), a name given (1 Esdr. v, 
40) in connection with that of Nehemias (Nehemiah), 
evidently by the translator misunderstanding the title 
TirsuaATHA (q. v.) of the original text (Ezra ii, 63; 
comp. Neh. viii, 9). 

Ath’arim (Heb. Atharim’, BSIDR, regions; Sept. 
"ASapcijo), a place in the south of Palestine near which 
the Israelites passed on their way thither (Num. xxi, 
1, where the English version improperly renders 777 
DMIONN, ‘the way of the spies ;” see Gesenius, Thes. 
Heb, p. 171). It was, perhaps, a general designation 
of the region north of Mount Seir through which the 
Canaanites presumed that the Israelites were about to 
pass, as indeed they would have done but for the Edom- 
ites’ refusal of a passage to them. See Exopr. 


Athbash. See Arspacn. 


Atheism (from a@zoc, without God), in popular 
language, means the negation of the existence of God. 

1. Use of the Word.—In all ages the term has been 
applied according to the popular conception of G&dc 
(God). Thus the word a@eoc, atheist, in old Greek 
usage, meant one who denied ‘‘the gods,” especially the 
gods recognised by the law of the state. In this way 
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several of the Greek philosophers (even Socrates) were 
called atheists (Cicero, Nat. Deorum, i, 23). Cicero 


himself defines an atheist as one who in theory denies | 


the existence of any God, or practically refuses to | 


worship any (Atheus, qui sine Deo est, impius, qui Deum | 


esse non credit, aut st credat, non colit, Deorum contemp- 
tor). This distinction of atheism into theoretical and 


practical has remained, in popular language, to this | 


day. At a later period the Pagans applied the term 
atheists to the Christians as a generic name of re- 
proach, because they denied the heathen gods and 
derided their worship (Eusebius, Ch. Hist. iv, 15; Bing- 
ham, Orig. Eccles. bk. i, ch. ii, §1). In the theologi- 
eal strifes of the early church it was not uncommon 
for the contending parties to call each other atheists, 
and, later still, the burning of heretics was justified by 
calling them atheists. The term was applied, in sci- 
entific theolozy, to such forms of unbelief as that of 
Pomponatius (Pomponazzi, ¢ 1524) and Vanini (+ 1619). 
Bacon (Zssay xvi) uses the term to designate infidelity 


in general, and the denial of God in particular (‘I 
had rather believe,” he says, ‘all the fabulous tales | 


in the Talmud and the Alcoran, than that the univer- 
sal frame is without a mind’’). So also in the De Aug- 
mentis (i, 11) he speaks of ‘“‘a little knowledge inclin- 
ing the mind of man to atheism.” Toward the end of 
the 17th century the term is not unfrequently found, 


e. g. in Kortholt’s De Tribus Impostoribus, 1680, to in- | 
clude Deism such as that of Hobbes, as well as blank | 


Pantheism like Spinoza’s, which more justly deserves 
the name. The same use is seen in Colerus’s work 
against Spinoza, Arcana Atheismi Revelata. Tillotson 
(Serm. i on Athe/sm) and Bentley (Boyle Lectures) use 
the word more exactly, and the invention of the term 
deism induced in the writers of the 18th century a 
more limited and exact use of the word atheism. But 
in Germany, Reimannus (LZistoria Univ. Atheismi, 


1725, p. 437 sq.) and Buddzus (De Atheismo et Super- | 


stitione, 1723, ch. iii, § 2) use it most widely, and es- 
pecially make it include disbelief of immortality (Far- 
rar, Critical History of Free Thought, 414). Walch 
(Bibliotheca Theol. Selecta, 1757, i, 676, ete.) uses it to 
include Spinoza, Hobbes, and Collins as writers who, 
if not avowed atheists, are yet substantially such. It 
is a great mistake, in the interest of truth as well as in 
view of charity, to extend too far the application of the 
word atheist. Bayle does it (Bi). Crit.), also Brucker 


(Hist. Phil. t. i), both probably of design; and Har- | 
duin (Athei Detect. 1. Amsterd, 1733) puts Jansenius, | 


Malebranche, Quesnel, and others in his black list. 
On the other hand, it is both unwise and uncritical to 
except the extreme Pantheists (e. g. Spinoza) and Ma- 
terialists from the number of Atheists. Lewes, in his 
Biographical History of Philosophy, and also in Fort- 
nightly Review, 1866, p. 398, vindicates Spinoza from 
the charge of spirilual atheism, and states that Spino- 
za himself emphatically repudiated Atheism; but yet 


Lewes admits that logically there is little difference | 
between Spinoza’s Acosmism, which makes God the | 


one universal being, and Atheism, which makes the 
cosmos the one universal existence. This point is 


fully discussed in Brenna, De gen. human. consensu in | 


ro 


agnoscenda Divinitate (Florence, 1773, 2 vols. 4to). 
See also Perrone, Prelect. Theologice (Paris, 1856, i, 
238). 

2. In scientific theology, atheism is opposed to the- 
ism. The doctrine of Christian theism is that God is 
absolute, self-conscious personal spirit, the beneficent 
creator and upholder of the universe. Every system 
of philosophy or religion must be built upon this prin- 


ciple or its opposite ; that is, must be either theistic or | 
Hence a great deal of what passes for De- | 


atheistic. 
ism and Pantheism is in fact Atheism. Christianity 
apprehends God not as entirely apart from the world 
and exerting no providence (Deism), nor as existing 
only in the world (Pantheism), but as existing apart 
from creation, but himself creator and controller (i. e. 
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| satisfactory to the intellect of his existence, 
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Providence). On this theory of a living and personal 
God Christianity undertakes to explain the phenome- 
na of the universe. Those who seck to explain these 
phenomena by substituting other ideas for this idea 
of God are, in the view of Christian theology, atheists. 
The term should be applied to none who profess to be- 
lieve in a personal, self-conscious, spiritual God. Athe- 
ism is divided into positive or dogmatic, which ab- 
solutely declares that there is no God, and negative 
or sceptical, which declares either (a) that, if there be 
a God, we cannot know either the fact or the nature 
of his existence, and therefore it is no concern of ours, 
or (0) that, if there be a God, we can only know of 
him by tradition or by faith, and can never have proof 
Some 
Christian writers and philosophers have incautiously 
attempted to stand upon this latter ground. The so- 
called Positive Philosophy stands upon the first ground 
(a), but logically teads (in spite of Mr. J.S. Mill’s de- 
nial, in his Lxposition of Comte) to dogmatical atheism. 
To state that we only know, and only can know phe- 
nomena, is to exclude God; for God is not only no 
phenomenon, but is, in the Christian sense, the abso- 
lute ground of all phenomena. ‘The theories which at- 
tempt to explain phenomena without the idea of God 
may be classed as (1) the Idealistic, which substitutes 
for the absolute, self-conscious Spirit, a so-called 
world-spirit ; not a living, personal being, but an un- 
conscious and abstract one—in a word, a mere concep- 
tion of ideal being as the abstract totality of all indi- 
vidual conceptions; (2) the Materialistic, which sub- 
stitutes for a personal God the forces inherent in mat- 
ter, and holds that these sufficiently explain all phe- 
nomena; (3) the Subjective-idealistic, which asserts 
that phenomena are nothing but the creations or mod- 
ifications of the thinking mind or subject, and that 
thought creates not only matter, so called, but God. 
To the first and third of these classes belong Fichte, 
Heel, and (during his early life) Schelling, among the 
Germans, and their followers in England and Ameri- 
ca. To the second class belong Comte, and the so- 
called Positive philosophers in general. It is true that 
Lewes (Philosophy of the Sciences, p. 24) denies that 
Comte was an atheist; and Wallace (Art, Scenery, and 
Philosophy in Europe), while admitting Comte’s indi- 
vidual atheism, denies that atheism is a characteristic 
of Positivism. But these denials are vain, so long as 
the very aim of the Positive method is to eliminate 
mind and will from the universe. A science of pure 
phenomenalism can never coexist with Christian the- 
ism. Perhaps the most open declarations of atheism 
in modern times are to be found in D’Holbach’s Sys- 
teme de la Nature (1770), the ultimate fruit, in athe- 
istic materialism, of the sensational philosophy. Eyen 
Voltaire pronounced it ‘‘ abominable’ (see note to 
Brougham, Discourse on Natural Theology; Renouyier, 
Philosophie Moderne, bk. v, § 2). The doctrine of the 
book is that nothing, in fact, exists but matter and 
motion, which are inseparable. ‘‘If matter is at rest, 
it is only because hindered in motion, for in its essence 
it is not a dead mass. Motion is twofold, attraction 
and repulsion, and the different motions we see are 
the products of these two; and through these arise the 
different connections and the whole manifoldness of 
things, under laws which are eternal and unchangea- 
ble. It flows from these positions, first, that man is 
material, and, secondly, that the belief in God is a 
chimera. Another chimera, the belief in the being 
of a God, is the twofold division of man into body 
and soul. This belief arises like the hypothesis of a 
soul-substance, because mind is falsely divided from 
matter, and nature is thus made twofold. The evil 
which men experienced, and whose natural cause they 
could not discover, they assigned to a deity which 
they imagined for the purpose. The first notions of 
a God have their source, therefore, in sorrow, fear, 
and uncertainty. We tremble because our forefathers 
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for thousands of years have done the same. This cir- 
cumstance awakens no auspicious prepossession. But 
not only the rude, but also the theological idea of God 
is worthless, for it explains no phenomena of nature. 
It is, moreover, full of absurdities; for since it as- 
cribes moral attributes to God, it renders him human ; 

while, on the other hand, by a mass of negative attri- | 


butes, it seeks to distinguish him absolutely from ey- | 


ery other human being. The true system, the system 
of nature, is hence atheistic: But such a doctrine 
requires a culture and a courage which neither all 
men nor most men possess. If we understand by the 
word atheist one who considers only dead matter, or 
who designates the moving power in nature with the 
name God, then is there no atheist, or whoever would 
be one is a fool. 
nies the existence of a spiritual being, a being whose | 
attributes can only be a source of annoyance to men, 
then are there indeed atheists, and there would be 
more of them, if a correct knowledge of nature and a 
sound reason were more widely diffused. But if athe- 
ism is true, then should it be diffused. There are, in- 
deed, many who haye cast off the yoke of religion, 
who nevertheless think it is necessary for the common 
people in order to keep them within proper limits. 
But this is just as if we should determine to give a 
man poison lest he should abuse his strength. Every 
kind of Deism leads necessarily to superstition, since 
it is not possible to continue on the stand-point of pure 
Deism. With such premises the freedom and immor- 
tality of the soul both disappear. Man, like every 
other substance in nature, is a link in the chain of 
necessary connection, a blind instrument in the hands 
of necessity. If any thing should be endowed with 
sclf-motion, that is, with a capacity to produce mo- 
tion without any other cause, then would it have the 
power to destroy motion in the universe; but this is 
contrary to the conception of the universe, which is 
only an endless series of necessary motions spread- 
ing out into wider circles continually. The claim 
of an individual immortality is absurd. For to af- 
firm that the soul exists after the destruction of the 
body, is to affirm that a modification of a substance 
can exist after the substance itself has disappear- 
ed. There is no other immortality than the remem- 
brance of posterity” (Schwegler, History of Philosophy, 
§ 382). 
chal, edited by Lalande (Paris, 1799), is a flagrant 
specimen of the same kind. The strongest German 
development is Strauss’s identification of God with the 
universal being of man, in his Dogmatik; and Feuer- 
bach’s bald atheism, in his Wesen des Christenthums 
(Smith’s Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, § 293). ‘The 
so-called English ‘‘secularism” is an atheistic doctrine 
resting on, or similar to that of the Positive Philoso- 
phy. It holds the eternity of matter; it knows of 
nothing greater than nature; its creed is a stern fa- 
talism ; its worship is labor; its religion is science; its 
future is a ‘‘ black, impenetrable curtain.”’ One of its 


advocates says, ‘‘ A deep silence reigns behind the | 


curtain ; no one within will answer those he has left 
without; all that you can hear is a hollow echo of 


your question, as if you shouted into a cavern” (Hol- | 


yoake, Logic of Death). Such is the wretched atheism 
which is expounded by itinerant lecturers, and dissem- 
inated by periodical pamphlets throughout the length 
and breadth of Great Britain, and which is perverting | 


and contaminating the minds of the more thoughtful | 


and inquisitive among the working classes of that 
country to an unprecedented and incredible extent 
(London Review, xi, 20. See also Christian Examiner, 
Boston, Nov. 1859; North British Review, Nov. 1860). 
We close this article with the following admirable | 
passage from a modern writer: ‘‘The whole history | 
of philosophy and theology shows that, when the ma- | 
teriai world is taken by itself, it is a contradiction of 
God. Atheism was not coeval with man. No atheist 
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But if the word means one who de- | 


The Dictionnaire des Athées of Sylvain Mare- | 
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pretends that it was. It was always a denial, and a. 
denial presupposes an affirmation, The denial of a 
God presupposes the existence in man of some faculty 
anterior to reflection which may apprehend Infinite 
Being. It is a denial, also, which has always been 
| preceded by misapprehension of God. Pseudo-theism 
| precedes atheism. The first denial of God is made 
unintentionally. Men begin to worship remarkable 
| peculiarities of the material universe. Thus worship 
| fell from its primitive spirit and truth into deification 
of the heavens and earth, to which the overflowing 
soul of man lent some of its own unbounded life. The 
Book of Job, one of the oldest of human writings, re- 
| fers to this primitive idolatry in the following words: 

| ‘If I beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon walk- 
ing in brightness, and my heart hath been secretly 
enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand, this also 
were an iniquity to be punished by the judge; for I 
should have denied the God that is above.’ This dec- 
| laration plainly shows that such things had begun to 
be in his day, but were not universal, It is a very 
simple exposition of the rise of idolatry everywhere. 

Pseudo-theism is incipient atheism; but it testifies to 

a pure theism going before it. The mistake of this 

early false worship is, as every one sees, the radical 

mistake of materializing the conception of God. It is 

the result of idly resting in an impression made by 

material objects. This impression would never have 

| been made unless those objects expressed a life corre- 
sponding to ours. It was an impression at first per- 

haps innocently cherished as a religious influence ; but 

it proved the means of shutting out God, the Being of 

love, wisdom, and power, as an object of true faith, and 

the source of a glowing worship. It ended in atheism. 

In modern times, the same result has followed from 

-men’s seizing on the external as their means of mak- 

ing clear the Divine Life. It would be quite possible 

to trace a parallel between the consequences of giving 

the great name of God to the sun, moon, and earth, 

and the consequences of giving the same august name 

‘to laws of nature which are simple categories of the 

human understanding; for the forms of the under- 
standing may stand between the soul and God, pre- 

venting his immanence in the consciousness, no less 

than the stars of heaven and the imposing forms of 

earth. The forms of the understanding, though im- 

| palpable, are media, no less than visible and palpable 

| matter; and it is important to observe that they are 

as much so. They have proved as fruitful sources of 

atheism when rested on as ultimate; for if they have 

not corrupted man’s sensual nature by making his rites 

of worship bodily vice, they have paralyzed his spirit 

by substituting intellectual speculation for the fervent 
spiritual exercise which involves his might and heart, 

no less than his mind, in a reasonable service. But to 

give a logical priority of matter to mind, in an argu- 

ment for the being of the spiritual God, is to beg the 
question at once. This Plato has observed. He says 

in his Laws: ‘ Atheists make the assumption that fire 

and water, earth and air, stand first in the order of ex- 
| istences, and calling them nature, they evolve soul 

out of them. In scrutinizing this position of the class 
of men who busy themselves with physical investiga- 
tions, it will perhaps appear that those who come to 
conclusions so different from ours, and irreverent of 

God, follow an erroneous method. The cause of pro- 
duction and dissolution, which is the mind, they make, 

not a primary, but a secondary existence” (Christian 
| Exuminer, Sept. 1858). See the articles InripELiry ; 5 

| MATERIALISM; PANTHEISM; THEISM. See also ,be- 
sides the authors cited in the course of this article, 

Buddexus, Theses de Atheismo (Jena, 1717; in German, 

1723); Heidenreich, Bricfe ib. d. Atheismus (Leipzig, 

| 1796); Reimann, Historia atheismi (Hildesh. 1725) ; 

| Stapfer, Instit. Theol. Polem. vol. ii, ch. vi; Doddridge, 

Lectures on Pneumatology, ete., Lect. xxxiii; Cudworth,. 
| Intellectual System, bk. i, ch. tii; Buchanan, Modern 
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Atheism, under its Forms of Pantheism, Secularism, De- 
velopment, and Natural Laws (Boston, 1859, 12mo) ; 
Gioberti, L’etude de la Philosophie, iii, 105; Thompson, 
Christian Theism (N. Y. 1855, 12m0); Tulloch, Theism 
(N. Y.1855, 12mo); Morell, History of Modern Philos- 
ophy ; Constant, De la Religion, iii, 20; New American 
Cyclopedia, s. v.; Herzog, Real-Encyklopadie, i, 577 ; 
Bartholmess, //ist. Crit. des Doctrines de la Philoso- 
phie Moderne, bk. xiii; Farrar, Critical History of Free 
Thought, chap. vii; Pearson, Modern Infidelity, chap. 
i, and Appendix; Chalmers, Institutes of Theology, 
book i, chap. iii; Riddle, Bampton Lecture, 1862, Lec- 
ture iii; Van Mildert, Boyle Lectures (London, 1820, 
2 vols. 8vo); Watson, Theological Institutes, part ii, 
chap. i. 


AthenagGras (ASnvaydoac, a frequent Greek 
name), a philosopher of Athens, celebrated for his 
knowledge of theology and science, both Christian and 
pagan. He flourished about 177. (This has been 
shown by Mosheim in his essay De vera etate A pologe- 
téct quem Athen, scrips't, in his Dissert. ad Hist. Eccles. 
perlin, i, 272 sq.) Neither Eusebius nor Jerome men- 
tion Athenagoras, but he is cited by Methodius in a 
passage preserved by Epiphanius (Her. 65) and by 
Photius (Biblioth. Cod. 234). Philip Sidetes (5th centu- 
ry) gives an account of him in a fragment first publish- 
ed by Dodwell (Append. ad Dissert. in Ireneum) , but 
Basnage and others have shown that this account is in- 
accurate, to say the least. It is said that when a Gentile, 
Athenagoras stroye against the Christian faith; but as 
he was engaged in searching the Holy Scriptures for 
weapons to turn against the faithful, it pleased God to 
convert him. After this he left Athens and went to 
Alexandria, where, according to the account of Side- 
tes, he became head of the catechetical school there; 
but this account is not to be relied upon. He wrote 
a work called MoecBeia epi Xoworiavey, An Apology 
(or Embassy) in behalf of the Christians, and addressed 
it either to Marcus Antoninus and Lucius Verus (about 
A.D. 166), or to the emperors Marcus Aurelius and 
his son Commodus (about A.D. 177). In this apology 
he refutes the three chief calumnies urged against the 
Christians in that day, viz. (1) that they were athe- 
ists; (2) that they ate human flesh; (8) that they 
committed the most horrible crimes in their assemblies. 
He also claimed for the Christians the benefit of the 
toleration which in the Roman Empire was granted to 
all religions. Athenagoras wrote another treatise on 
the doctrine of the Resurrection (epi dvaordcewc THY 
vexow@y), arguing the doctrine from the goodness, wis- 
dom, and power of God, together with the natural con- 
stitution of man. On the clearness of his conception 
of God, see Dorner, Doct. of the Person of Christ, i, 283. 


é 


The best editions of his works are those of the Bene-| 


dictines (Par. 1742, fol.) and of Otto (Jena, 1857, 8vo). 
Separate editions of his Apology were published by 


Lindner (Langensal. 1774) and by Paul (Halle, 1856). | 


There is an English translation by David Humphreys, 


1 ATHENS 
to demand possession of the chief fortresses of Pales- 
tine; which being refused, the envoy, although great- 
ly impressed with what he saw of the splendor of Jeru- 
salem, yet returned enraged to his master (1 Macc. xy, 
28-36). Josephus, however, gives a somewhat differ- 
ent account of the negotiation (Ant. xiii, 7,2; War, i, 
2, 2), and does not name Athenobius. See ANTIOCHUS. ' 
Ath’ens (ASijvat, plural of “ASivn, Minerva, the 
tutelary goddess of the place), mentioned in several 
passages of Scripture (2 Mace. ix, 15; Acts xvii, 15 
sq.; xviii, 1; 1 Thess. iii, 1), a celebrated city, the 
capital of Attica and of the leading Grecian republic, 
and the seat of the Greek literature in the golden pe- 
riod of the nation (Miller, Topog. of Athens, trans. by 
Lockhart, Lond. 1842; Kruse, Hellas, Lpz. 1826, II, i, 
10 sq.; Leake, Topography of Athens, Lond. 1841, 2d 
ed.; Forchhammer, Topographie von Athen, Kiel, 1841; 
Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alterth. i, 1783 sq.; Grote, Hist. 
of Greece, vi, 20 sq.; Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, 
Lond. 1836; Stuart and Revelt, Antiquities of Athens, 
Lond. 1762-1816, 4 vols., and later; Dodwell, Tour 
through Greece, Lond. 1819; Pittakis, At wadacai ASH. 
vat, Athens, 1835; Prokesch, Denkwitrdigkeiten, Stuttg. 
1836, ii; Mure, Journal of a Tour in Greece, Edinb. 
1842, ii; Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul, i, 344 sq.), belonged in the apostle’s time to 
the Roman province of Achza (q. v.). The inhabi- 
tants had the reputation of being fond of novelty (Acts 
xvii, 21; comp. lian, Var. Hist. v, 13; Demosth. 
Phil. i, 4; Schol. ad Thue. ii, 88; ad Aristoph. Plut. 
388: see Wetstein, ii, 567), and as being remarkably 
zealous in the worship of the gods (Acts xvii, 16; 
comp. Pausan. i, 24, 3; Strabo, x, 471; Philostr. 
Apol. vi, 3; iv, 19; lian, Var. Hist. v, 17; Himer. 
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in Phot. cod. 243; see Eckhard, Athen superstitiose, 
Viteb. 1618); hence the city was full of temples, al- 
tars, and other sacred places (Liv. xlv, 27). Paul 
visited Athens on his second missionary journey from 
Berea (Acts xvii, 14 sq.; comp. 1 Thess. iii, 1), and 
delivered in (but not before) the Areonagus (q. v.) his 
famous speech (Acts xvii, 22~31).—Winer, i, 111, 
The earlier and more obscure period of the Grecian 
province named Attica reaches down nearly to the 
final establishment of democracy in it, and even then 
the foundations of her greatness were already laid. 
The infertile soil and dry atmosphere of Attica, in 
connection with the slender appetite of the people, 


The Apologetics of Athenagoras (Lond. 1714, 8vo); and 
an older one of The Resurrection by Richard Porder 
(Lond. 1573, 8vo). 


tiano (Lips. 1736, 4to); Fabricius, Bibliotheca Greca, | 


vi, 86; Clarisse, De Athenagore Vita et Scriptis (Lugd. 
Bat. 1819); Mosheim, Comm. i, 394; Neander, Ch. Hist. 
i, 673; Guericke, De scholi que Alex, floruit. catech. ; | 
Dupin, Mist. Eecles. Writers, i, 69; Cave, Hist. Lit. | 
anno 177; Lardner, Works, ii, 193; Smith’s Dict. of 
Classical Biog. s. v.; Zeitschr. fiir d. histor. Theol. 


See Landon, Zcclestastical Diction- | 
ary, i, 602; Leyserus, Diss. de Athenagora philos. chris- | 


have been thought favorable to their mental develop- 
| ment; the barrenness of the soil, moreover, prevented 
invaders from coveting it; so that, through a course 
| of ages, the population remained unchanged, and a 
moral union grew up between the several districts. 
To a king named Theseus (whose deeds are too much 
| mixed with fable to be narrated as history) is ascribed 
the credit of uniting all the country towns of Attica 
into a single state, the capital of which was Athens, 
The population of this province was variously called 
Pelasgian, Achaian, and Ionian, and probably corre- 


1856, iv; Donaldson, Hist. of Christ. Lit. iii, 107 se. 
Athe’nian (ASyvaioc, Acts xviii, 21, rendered | 
‘of Athens”’ in ver. 22, also in 2 Mace. vi, 7; ix, 15), | 
an inhabitant of the city of ATHENS (q. V.). 
Atheno’bius ('A@716,.0c), a “friend” of the Syr- 


ian king Antiochus (VII) Sidetes, sent by him as a_ 


special ambassador to Simon, the Jewish high-priest, | 


sponds most nearly to what was afterward called 
olian (Prichard, Phys. Hist. of Man, iii, 494). When 
the Dorians, another tribe of Greeks of very different 
temperament, invaded and occupied the southern pen- 
insula, great numbers of its Achaian inhabitants took 
refuge in Attica. Shortly after, the Dorians were 
repulsed in an inroad against Athens, an event which 
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has transmitted to legendary renown the name of King | veloped; but it was stimulated and enriched by cx- 


Codrus, and thenceforward Athens was looked upon 
as the bulwark of the Ionian tribes against the bar- 
barous Dorians. Overloaded with population, Attica 
now poured forth colonies into Asia, some of which, 
as Miletus, soon rose to great eminence, and sent out 
numerous colonies themselves, so that Athens was 
reverenced as a mother of nations by powerful chil- 
dren scattered along the western and northern coasts 
of Anatolia. Dim tradition shows us isolated priest- 
hoods and elective kings in the earliest times of Atti- 
ca; these, however, gradually gave way to an aris- 
tocracy, which in a series of ycars established them- 
selves as a hereditary ruling caste. But a country 
“ever unravyaged” (such was their boast) could not 
fail to increase in wealth and numbers; and after two 
or three centuries, while the highest commoners press- 
ed on the nobles, the lowest became overwhelmed 
with debt. The disorders caused by the strife of the 
former were vainly sought to be stayed by the insti- 
tutions of Draco; the sufferings of the latter were 
ended, and the sources of violence dried up by the en- 
actments of Solon. Henceforth the Athenians revered 
the laws of Solon (voor) as the groundwork of their 
whole civil polity; yet they retained by the side of 
them the ordinances of Draco (Qecjot) in many 
matters pertaining to religion. The date of So- 
lon’s reforms was probably B.C. 594. The 
usurpation of Pisistratus and his sons made a 
partial breach in the constitution; but upon 
their expulsion, a more serious change was ef- 
fected by Clisthenes, head of the noble house | 
of the Alemzonidz (B.C. 508), almost in the 
same year in which Tarquin was expelled from 
Rome. An entirely new organization of the 
Attic tribes was framed, which destroyed what- 
ever remained of the power of the nobles as an 
order, and established among the freemen a ~ 
democracy, in fact as well as in form. Out 

of this proceeded all the good and all the evil with 
which the name of Athens is associated; and though 
greatness which shot up so suddenly could not be 
permanent, there can be no difficulty in deciding 
that the good greatly preponderated. Very soon af- 
ter this commenced hostilities with Persia; and the 
self-denying, romantic, successful bravery of Athens, 
with the generous affability and great talents of her 
statesmen, soon raised her to the head of the whole 
Ionian confederacy. As long as Persia was to be 
feared, Athens was loved; but after tasting the sweets 
of power, her sway degenerated into a despotism, 
and created at length, in the war called the Pelopon- 
nesian, a coalition of all Dorian and Aolian Greece 
against. her (B.C. 431). In spite of a fatal pesti- 
lence and the revolt of her Ionian subjects, the naval 
skill of Athenian seamen and the enterprise of Athe- 
nian commanders proved more than a match for the 
hostile confederacy; and when Athens at last fell 
(B.C. 404), she fell by the effects of internal sedition 
more truly than by Spartan lances or Persian gold, or 
even by her own rash and over-grasping ambition, 
The demoralizing effects of this war on all Greece 
were infinitely the worst result of it, and they were 
transmitted to sueceeding generations. It was sub- 
stantially a civil war in every province; and, as all the 
inhabitants of Attica were every summer forced to 
take refuge in the few fortresses they possessed, or in 
Athens itself, the simple countrymen became trans- 
formed into a hungry and profligate town rabble. 
From the earliest times the Ionians loved the lyre and 
the song, and the hymns of poets formed the staple of 
Athenian education. The constitution of Solon ad- 
mitted and demanded in the people a great knowledge 
of law, with a large share in its daily administration. 
Thus the acuteness of the lawyer was grafted on the 
imazination of the poet. These are the two intellec- 
tual elements out of which Athenian wisdom was de- 


tended political action and political experience. His- 
tory and philosophy, as the words are understood in 
modern Europe, had their birth in Athens about the 
time of the Peloponnesian war. Then first, also, the 
oratory of the bar and of the popular assembly was sys- 
tematically cultivated, and the clements of-mathemati- 
cal science were admitted into the education of an ac- 
complished man. This was the period of the youth of 
Plato, whose philosophy was destined to leave so deep 
an impress on the Jewish and Christian schools of 
Alexandria. Its great effort was to unite the con- 
templative mysticism of Hastern sages with the accu- 
rate science of Greece; to combine, in short, the two 
qualitics—intellectual and moral, argumentative and 
spiritual—into a single harmonious whole; and what- 
ever opinion may be formed of the success which at- 
tended the experiment, it is not wonderful that so mag- 
nificent an aim attracted the desires and riveted the 
attention of thoughtful and contemplative minds for 
ages afterward. In the imitative arts of sculpture 
and painting, as well as in architecture, it need hardly 
be said that Athens carried off the palm in Greece}; 
yet, in all these, the Asiatic colonies vied with her, 
Milctus took the start of her in literary composition ; 
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and, under slight conceivable changes, might have be- 
come the Athens of the world. That Athens after the 
Peloponnesian war never recovered the political place 
which she previously held, can excite no surprise— 
that she rose so high toward it was truly wonderful. 
Sparta and Thebes, which successively aspired to the 
‘leadership’? of Greece, abused their power as fla- 
grantly as Athens had done, and, at the same time, more 
coarsely. The never-ending cabals, the treaties made 
and violated, the coalitions and breaches, the alliances 
and wars, recurring every few years, destroyed all 
mutual confidence, and all possibility of again uniting 
Greece in any permanent form of independence; and, 
in consequence, the whole country was soon swallow- 
ed up in the kingdom of Macedonia. With the loss 
of civil liberty, Athens lost her genius, her manly 
mind, and whatever remained of her virtue: she long 
continued to produce talents, which were too often 
made tools of iniquity, panders to power, and petty 
artificers of false philosophy, Under the Roman em- 
pire; into which it was absorbed with the rest of Greece, 
its literary importance still continued, and it was the 
great resort of students from Rome itself. During the 
Middle Ages it languished under the Ottoman yoke in 
every respect, but since Greece regained its independ 
ence (in 1834), it has revived (see Schubert, Rezsen, 
lili, 473 sq.) as the capital of the new European king< 
dom. (lor a detailed account of the history and to- 
pography of Athens, see the Penny Cyclopedia, 8. v.; 
M‘Culloch’s Gazetteer, s. v.; Smith’s Dict. of Class. 
Geogr. s. v. Athenai.) See Greece. In order to 
understand the localities mentioned in the sacred nar- 
rative, it may be observed that four hills of moderate 
height rise within the walls of the city. Of these, one 
to the north-east is the celebrated Acropolis, or citadel, 
being a square craggy rock of about 150 feet high. 
Immediately to the west of the Acropolis is a second 
hill of irregular form, but inferior height, called the 
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Areopagus. To the south-west rises a third hill, the 
Pnyx, on which the assemblies of the citizens were 
held; and to the south of the latter is a fourth hill, 
known as the Museum.—Kitto. See Arnopacus. 

A Christian Church existed in Athens soon after the 
apostolic times, haying doubtless been planted by the 
labors of Paul (although no allusions to it occur in the 
N. T.), but as the city had no political importance, the 
Church never assumed any eminent position (see Ba- 
ronius, Annal. Eccl. an. 354, n. 25, 26). Tradition, 
however (Eusebius, (ist. Eccl. iii, 4), assigns as its first 
bishop Dionysius (q. v.) the Areopagite (Acts xvii, 34). 
There are two points requiring special elucidation con- 
nected with the N. T. mention of Athens (from Winer): 

C1.) Respecting the “‘ altar on which was inscribed, 
To the Unknown God,” referred to in Acts xvii, 23, 
various opinions have been expressed by interpreters 
(see Fabric. Bibliogr. antiq, p. 296 ; Wolf, Cur. ii, 1261 
sq.; Dougtei Anal. p. 86 sq.; Kuinél, Comment. iv, 
598 sq.; comp. also Grube [Segers], De ara ignoti 
dei, Regiom. 1710; Heller, De deo ignoto Athen. in 
Gronov. Thes. vii, 223 sq.; Schickendanz, De ara ig- 
noto deo consecrata, Tervest. 1748; Geiger, De ignoto 
Athen. deo, Marb. 1754; Wallenius, De deo cgnoto, 
Gryph. 1797; Baden, Diss. are deo ignoto dicate, 
Havn. 1787). It by no means follows from the classi- 
cal passages usually adduced (Pausan, i, 1, 4; Phi- 
lostr. Apoll. vi, 3; comp. Lucian, Philopatr. 9, 29), that 
any of the single altars mentioned in these writers had 
the inscription “to unknown gods”’ (ayyvworotc Yeoic), 
in the plural, but more naturally that each was dedi- 
cated separately to an unknown deity (ayvmorm Sep) ; 
yet these instances in the singular must have been col- 
lectively employed with a plural reference, since they 
unitedly speak of all such altars. There appear, more- 
over, to have been several altars in various parts of 
Athens with the inscription ‘‘to an unknown god,” a 
circumstance that is not invalidated by the mention 
(Pausan. y, 14, 6) of a single (in Elis!) ‘altar of un- 
known gods (Bwpdc ayvworwy Sedv). One plausible 
interpretation respecting the altar in question (in Eich- 
horn’s 71. d. bibl. Lit. iti, 414) supposes that, as in 
ancient times the art of writing was not generally 
known, or but little practised, there were (perhaps 
several) altars at Athens without any inscription (Gw- 
pot cvwvvpot, Diog. Laert. i, 10, 3). Eventually these, 
when found standing thus indefinite by the religious 

Kx 


Athenians, would be marked by the words ‘to some 
unknown god” (ayv. Se). It is simpler, however, to 
suppose that in spots where some supposed preternatu- 
ral event had occurred, which persons sought by a me- 
morial to attribute to some distinct deity as author, 
they erected such an altar, that profane steps might not 
approach too near (compare the phrases S: deo, Si dew, 
used in such cases, Gell. i, 28, 3; Macrob. Saturn. iii, 
9, ed. Bip. ; see Dougtai Anal. ii, 87) the unrecognised 
deity (comp. Neander, Planting, i, 262 sq.). That the 
expression was intended to designate specially the God 
of the Jews (comp. the ironical expression ‘‘ Judea de- 
voted to the worship of an uncertain god,” in Lucian, 
ii, 592), as Anton insists (Progr. in Act. xvii, 22 sq., 
Gorlic. 1822), is very unlikely. (The treatise of Wolle, 
De ignoto Judeor. et Athen. deo, Lips. 1727, is without 
worth; and Mosheim, Cogit.in N. T. loc. i, 77 sq., treats 
the subject in an unantiquarian manner.) See ALTAR. 

(2.) The “market” (ayooa) at Athens, mentioned 
(Acts xvii, 17) as the place where Paul spoke to the 
assembled populace, has (with most modern interpret- 
ers since Kuin6l) been understood as meaning, not the 
proper definite market-place called ‘‘the Forum in the 
Ceramicus” (dyood ty Keoapetk@), but a so-called new 
market-place lying much farther north, to which Meur- 
sius (Ceramic. genvin. c. 16) was the first to call atten- 
tion, and which Miller (all, Encyclop. vi, 132) located 
on his plan frcm the notice in Pausanias (i, 17) and 
Strabo (x, 447); according to the latter of which, this 
spot appears to have borne the designation of the Hre- 
tria (Eperoia). Pausanias, however, refers to no other 
market-place than the well-known one lying between 
the Acropolis, the Pnyx, and the place of holding the 
Areopagus (Forchhammer, wf svp. p. 53 sq.); and Stra- 
bo’s words (‘‘from the Eretria at Athens, which is 
now the market-place’’), which have been regarded as 
indicating that the Forum was situated there in his 
time, are susceptible of another and more probable in- 
terpretation (Leake, Attica, p. 21). Later inquirers 
have therefore acquiesced in the opinion that the pas- 
sage in the Acts refers to nothing more than the usual 
market-place, in the neighborhood of which (see Forch- 


| hammer’s Plan, opposite the Acropolis on the west), 


moreover, lay the ‘‘ miscellaneous porch’? (crod ot- 
kth), of which avail may be made (as has usually been 
found necessary) for the explanation of Acts xvii, 18 
(Cookesly, Map of Athens, Lond.1852). See MARKET. 
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Treatises on Paul’s proceedings in Athens have been 
written by Olearius (Lips. 1706, and since), Strimesius 
(Lund. 1706), Majus (Giess. 1727, and in Ikenii Thess. 
Diss. ii, 669 sq.); on his address in the Areopagus, by 
Anspach (Lugd. B. 1829), Anton (Gorl. 1822), Bentzel 
(Upsal, 1669), Eskuche (Rint. 1735), Heumann (Gott. 
1724); on his disputations with the philosophers, by 
Boemer (Jen. 1751); also the essays of Joch, De Spi- 
ritu Attico (Viteb. 1726); Schurtzmann, De avaorace 
dea Atheniensibus credita (Lips. 1708); Zorn, De A the- 
niensium sarcasmo (Kilon. 1710); Alexander, St. Paul 
at Athens (Edinb. 1865). See Paur. 

Ath’lai (Heb. Athlay’, “dy, oppressive; Sept. 
"OSaNi v.r. Oadt, Oarei,), one of the ‘sons of Bebai,”’ 


who divorced his foreign wife married on the return 
from Babylon (Ezra x, 28). B.C. 459. 


Athom. See Ass. 


Athos, a mountain at the extremity of the prom- 
ontory of Chalcis, in the province of Salonica, in Eu- 
ropean Turkey. It was an early resort of monks and 
anchorets, and is called Monte Santo, or ‘‘ Holy Moun- 
tain,” in the lingua franca, and in Greek &y.oy dpoc. 
There are now upon the sides of the mountain between 
twenty and thirty monasteries, and a vast multitude 
of hermitages, which contain more than six thousand 
monks called Caloyers (q. v.), mostly Russian, of the 
order of St. Basil. Here they live in a state of com- 
plete abstraction from the world; and so strict are their 
regulations that they do not tolerate any female being, 
not even of the class of domestic animals, among them. 
They still own considerable possessions in Bulgaria, 
Servia, the Danubian Principalities, and Russia. They 
elect annually acommon council of administration, call- 
ed Prototaton. They are now chiefly occupied in cary- 
ing little images of the saints, which they send down to 
the market-town of Kareis, where a weekly market is 
held, and where purchases are made for various parts, | 


especially Russia; but formerly they were occupied with 
the nobler werk of transcription. The libraries of the 
monasteries are particularly rich in MSS. and other lit- 
erary treasures. Many of these works have of late 
years been purchased by travellers, and thus found 
their way into various libraries of Europe. The monas- 
teries and churches on this mountain are the cnly ones 
inthe Ottoman empire that have bells. Underthe reign 
of Catharine II of Russia, the learned Eugen Bulgaris 
took up his abode on Mount Athos as director of an 
academy founded by Patriarch Cyril of Constantino- 
ple. For some time the academy was very flourishing, 
but at length the patriarch had to yield to the demands 
of the ignorant portion of the monks and to abolish it. 
From that time ignorance has generally prevailed 
among the monks, and only recently (1859) they have 
set up a printing-press and commenced the publication 
of a religious newspaper. No complete list of the 
MSS. extant at Mount Athos has yet been made. See 
Curzon, Monasteries of the Levant (N. Y. 1851, 12mo) ; 
Leake, Trav. in N. Greece, vol. iii; Jour. of Geog. Soc. 
of Lond, 1837, vii, 61; Fallmerayer, /ragmente aus dem 
Orient, ii, 1 sq. (Stuttg. 1845); Didron ainé, Ann. Ar- 
chéolog. i, 29 sq., 173 sq. 3 iv, 70 sq.3 v, 148sq.; vii, 41 
sq.; Miller, in Miclosich’s Slav. Bib. vol. i (Vienna, 
1837) ; Pischon, Die Ménchsrepublik des Athos, in Rau- 
mer’s J/ist. Taschenbuch (Leipz. 1860); Gass, Zur Ge- 
schichte der Athos-Klister (Giessen, 1863). 

Athronges (ASodyyne), a person of mean extrac- 
tion, and by occupation a shepherd, who, without any 
other advantages than great bodily stature and un+« 
daunted hardihood, raised a body of banditti in Judxa, 
in connection with his four brothers, during the rule 
of Gratus, so powerful that they at last assumed royal- 
ty, and were with difficulty subdued in detail and cap- 
tured by the successive procurators (Joseph. Ant. xvii, 
10, 7). In the parallel account (War, ii, 4, 3) he is 
called Athrongaus (ASooyyaioc). 


ATIPHA 
At’ipha (Arredd, Vulg. Agisti), one of the “tem- 


ple-servants’’ whose ‘‘sons’’ returned from the captiv- | 


ity (1 Esdr. v, 32); evidently the Hatrra (q. v.) of 
the true text (lizra ii, 54). 

Atonement (expressed in Heb. by DD, kaphar’, 
to cover over sin, hence to forgive; Gr. kara\dayn, 
reconciliation, as usually rendered), the satisfaction of- 
fered to divine justice for the sins of mankind by the 
death of Jesus Christ, by virtue of which all penitent 
believers in Christ are reconciled to God, and freed 
from the penalties of sin. 

I. Scripture Doctrine.—1. The words used to describe 
Christ’s work.—The redeeming work of Christ, in its 
several aspects, is denoted in Scripture by various 
terms, namely, reconciliation, propitiation, expiation, 
atonement, redemption, satisfaction, substitution, and 
salvation. The following summary of the uses and 
meanings of these terms is taken, with slight modi- 
fications, from Angus, Bible Hand-book, § 329. (a.) 
Looking into the English N. T., we find ‘reconcilia- 
tion” and ‘‘reconcile”’ in several passages, in all of 
which (except one) the Greek word is some form of 
a\\acow, ‘to produce a change between parties” 
Qvhen, for example, they have been at variance); in 
turning to the Sept. we find this word never used in 
this sense at all, nor have the many passages in the 


O. T., which speak of ‘‘making reconciliation,” any 
verbal reference to these passages in the N.T. The 


idea is involved in several passages, but it is never ex- 
pressed by this word, nor by any single word. ‘To 
turn away anger,” ‘‘to restore to favor,’’ ‘to ae ea a 
are the common aes generally forms of 7X 

and dexrd¢ (Isa. lvi, 7; 1x, 7; Jer. vi, 20; Lev. xix, 4 
Hence the Leahey that in the w ord of the N. T. 
translated “reconcile” there is reference only to the 
change or effect produced by some measure of mercy, 
and not to the nature of that measure itself: it describes 
merely the change produced in our relation to God; 
his moral sentiment of displeasure against sin (called 
his ‘‘wrath’’) is appeased, and the sinner’s enmity 
and misgivings are removed. That there is this double 
change may B) gathered from the following passages : 
Heb. x, 26, 27; Rom. v, 9; Heb. ix, 26, 28; 2 Cor. v, 
18-20; Eph. i Uy, 16st Cora: Cols i. 20:245 (bs) 
In one passage, however (Heb. ii, 17), we have in 
Greek another word, iAdoKO MCL, translated also ‘‘ make 
reconciliation.” lis meaning may be gathered from 
the passages in the O. T. in which it occurs. It is, 
in fact, the constant rendering of a word translated in 
the English version ‘‘to ey: reconciliation” or ‘‘ to 
atone for’? (Lev. vi, 30; viii, 15; Ezek. xlv, 20; Dan. 
Toe PTET (oS) But it ai ‘excite surprise ‘if this 
were the only passage in the N. T. where this phrase 
is found. It occurs again, in fact, in Rom. iii, 25; 1 
John ii, 2; iv, 10; but in each of these passages it is 
translated PROPITIATION, a word which does not occur 
inthe O. T. Exp1arron, again, does not occur in the 
N. T., and but once inthe O. T. (Numb. XXXy, 33, marg 
it is the same word, however, as is translated elsewhere 
“to make reconciliation” or ‘‘ to atone for.’? ATONE- 
MENT itself does not occur in the N. T., except in Rom. 
v, 2, and there it has no connection with the O. T. 
phrase, but is the same word as is translated ‘“ recon- 
ciliation”’ in the first sense above indicated; a change, 
that is, of state between parties previously at variance. 


(d.) Thus far, therefore, the result is clear. Recon- 
ciliation and atonement are, im all the N.T., except 


Heb. ii, 17, translations of the same word, and mean 
the state of friendship and acceptance into which the 
Gospel introduces us. ‘‘ Reconciliation’’ in the sense 
in which itis used in Heb. ii, 17, and ‘‘ atonement”’ in 
the uniform sense of the Old Testament, ‘‘ propitiation’’ 
in the New Testament, and “‘expiation” in the Old, 
are all different renderings of one and the same He- 
brew and Greek words 152, kaphar (in the Piel form 
HD) and ¢&Adoxouat, in some of their forms. These 
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| words, which may be regarded as one, have two senses, 
each involving the other. They mean to appease, 
pacify, or propitiate (Gen. xxxiii, 20; Prov. xvi, 14; 
Ezek. xvi, 63); and also to clear from guilt (1 Sam. 
ii, 145) Psa. lxv,3; Prov. xvi,6; Isa. vi, 7, ete.) Un 
propitiation, we have prominence given to the first 
idea; in expiation, to the second ; in atonement, we have 
a distinct reference to both. (@.) The thing which 
atones, propitiates, or expiates is called in Greek 
iNaopoc, ¢\aopudc, and Aitpoy, all translations of 
two derivatives of the Hebrew word “5D (a BD 
and “p5), i. e. price or covering. (/f.) The use of 
Nbroov for VDD introduces another form of expression, 
‘‘redemption.’’ This word, as a noun, always repre- 
sents in the N. T. Aérpwore or dzodtTowWore. Both are 
descriptive of the act of procuring the liberation of an- 
other by paying some A’tpoy or dzowa, i. e. ‘ran- 
som’’ or ‘‘ forfeit,” and hence always in the N. T. of 
the state of being ransomed in this way. These words 
mean (1) to buy back, by paying the price, what has 
been sold (Lev. xxv, 25), and (2) to redeem what has 
been devoted by substituting something else in its 
place (Lev. xxvii, 27; Exod. xiii, 13; Psa. lxxii, 14; 
Psa.cxxx, 8; Isa. 1xiii, 9). The price paid is called Aj- 
roov (Matt. xx, 28; Mark x, 45), dyriAurpov A Tim. ii, 
6), the Hebrew baie bethech ENBand 7575 73, answering 


which again answers to 


precisely to Adrpov, and "BS, 
In 1 Tim. ii, 6, this ransom is said to be 
Christ himself. ‘‘ Redemption,” therefore, is general- 
| ly a state of deliverance by means of ransom. Hence 
it is used to indicate deliverance from punishment or 
guilt (Eph. i, 7; Col. i, 14); sanctification, which is de- 
liverance from the dominion of sin (1 Pet. i, 18); the 
I eeirees oe which is the actual deliverance of the 
body from the grave, the consequence of sin (Rom, 
| viii, 23); completed salvation, which is actual deliver- 
ance from all evil (Eph. i, 14; iv, 30; 1 Cor. i, 30; Tit. 
ii, 14). Once it is used without reference to sin (Heb. 
| xi, 85), and perhaps in Luke xxi, 28. (g.) Another 
word, translated “ redemption” (ayopaZw, Gal. iii, 1 
iv, 5; Rev. v, 9; xiv, 3, 4), means, as it is every- 
where else translated, to buy, referring to a purchase 
made in the market. What is paid in this case is 
called ryu (price), and this price is said to be Christ 
(Gal. iii, 13), or his blood (Rom. v, 9). In Acts xx, 
| 28, the word rendered ‘‘ purchase” (aeouroteto@ar) has 
no reference to redemption or to price, but means sim- 
ply ‘acquired for himself :” the following words, how- 
ever, indicate that the sense is not materially different 
_ from purchasing, as that term is used elsewhere. (/.) 
|The word “satisfaction” is not found in the N. T., but 
‘it occurs twice in the Old (Numb. xxxv, 31, 32). It 
“that which 


iAagpc. 


Ee 
O35 


is there a translation of "ED or M’roov, 
expiates” or “ransoms.’’ The use of these terms, in 
reference to the N. T. doctrine, implies that what was 
‘done and paid in the death of our Lord satisfied the 
claims of justice, and answered all the moral purposes 
which God deemed necessary, under a system of holy 
law. (é.) The word ‘substitution’? is not to be found 
in either Testament, but the idea is frequently ex- 
pressed in both: ‘it shall be accepted ror him” (Ley. 


i, 4; vii, 18) is the O. T. phrase, and the New corre- 
sponds. There we find in frequent use dzéo and ay7i, 


the former meaning ‘‘on behalf of,” “for,” and “in- 
stead,’’ and the latter meaning undoubtedly “instead 
of.” Much stress ought not to be laid upon the first 
of these terms, as it is frequently used where it may 
mean ‘‘for the advantage of” (Rom. viii, 26, 31; 
Cor. i, 2); yet in John xv, 13, and 1 John iii, 16, it 
seems to mean ‘instead of;” and this is certainly the 
meaning of ay7i (Matt. xx, 28; Mark x, 45; see Matt. 
ii, 22, ‘in the room of”’). Apart, however, from par- 
ticular prepositions, three sets of phrases clearly teach 
this doctrine. (1) Christ was made a curse for us 
| (Gal. iii, 13); so a similar phrase 2 Cor. v, 21). (2) 
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He gave himself as a sacrifice for our sins (1 Cor. xv, 
3; Eph.v, 2; Gal. i,4; 1 Tim. ii, 6,14; Heb. vii, 27; 
Ved, Srysx, 125. Rom. wynG) aly Sie COLeIs oss) va sy ol, 
24: 1 Pet. iii, 18; iv, 1). (8) Christ guve his life for 
our life, or we live by his death (Gal. ii, 20; Rom. xiv, 
15; 2 Cor. v, 15. Compare Rom, xvi, 4; Isa. liii, 45). 
The idea of substitution is in all these passages, and 
the phrase, though not scriptural, is a convenient sum- 
mary of them all. (j.) ‘‘ Salvation”’ is everywhere in 
the N. T. the representative of cwrnola or cwrijp.ov ; 
cwurnpia is always translated ‘ salvation’? except in 
three passages (Acts vii, 25; xxvii, 34, and Heb. xi, 7, 
where it refers to temporal deliverance), and the idea 
included in the term is whatever blessings redemption 
includes, but without any reference to \izpov, or any- 
thing else as the ground of them. It includes present 
deliverance (Luke xix, 9) or future (Phil. i, 19; Rom. 
xiii, 11). ‘‘Salvation,” therefore, is the state into 
which the Gospel introduces all who believe, and with- 
out reference to the means used. On turning to the 
Sept., however, we find that the idea of propitiation is 
inyolyed even here; owryovoy is very frequently the 
translation of D>} (929), peace-offering, Svoia owrn- 
piov (Levy. iii, 1-3; iv, 10; vii, 20; xi,4; Judg. xx, 26; 
xxi, 4). nduj is the sacrifice or retribution restoring 
peace, and thus the meaning of owrfjoroy touches upon 
the meaning of propitiation. 


‘From this comparison, therefore, of the N. T., the 
Sept., and the Hebrew, we gather the following con- 
clusions : Propitiation, giving prominence to the sec- 
ondary meaning of "DD, kaphar, and the primary 
meaning of é&:Adocopat, is an act prompting to the 
exercise of mercy, and providing for its exercise in a 
way consistent with justice; Expiation, giving promi- 
nence to the primary meaning of "DD and the second- 
ary meaning of ¢:AacKopat, is an act which provides 
for the remoyal of sin, and cancels the obligation to 
punishment; Atonement, giving prominence to both, 
and meaning expiation and propitiation combined. 
Christ’s atonement is said to be by substituiion, for he 
suffered in our stead, and he bears our sin; and it is by 
satisfuction, for the broken law is vindicated, all the 
purposes of punishment are answered with honor to 
the Lawgiver, and eventual holiness to the Christian. 
Its result is reconciliation (karadXayn) ; the moral sen- 
timent of justice in,God is reconciled to the sinner, and 
provision is made for the removal of our enmity; and 
it is redemption, or actual deliverance for a price from 
sin in its guilt and dominion, from all misery, and 
from death. Salvation is also actual deliverance, but 
without a discinct reference to a price paid. Atone- 
ment, therefore, is something offered to God; redemp- 
tion or salvation is something bestowed upon man; 
atonement is the ground of redemption, and redemption 
is the result of atonement (Isa. liii, 4-9, 10,12). The 
design of the first is to satisfy God’s justice, the design 
of the second to make man blessed; the first was fin- 
ished upon the cross, the second is in daily operation, 
and will not be completed in the case of the whole 
church till the consummation of all things (Dan. ix, 
24; Eph. iv, 30).” 

2. The Scripture doctrine of the vicarious sacrifice 
of Christ is taught in the passages above cited, and 
indeed seems to underlie the whole “ gospel” of salva- 
tion contained in the teaching of Christ and his apos- 
tles. It may be stated further (1) that the sacrifices 
of the O. T. were (at least many of them) expiatory 
[see this shown under EXxprATIon ], and the terms 
used by Christ and his apostles (ransom, sacrifice, of- 
fering, etc.) were necessarily understood by their hear- 
ers in the sense which they had been accustomed for 
ages to attach to them. (2) If this be so, then noth- 
ing could ‘‘ be more misleading, and even absurd, than 
to employ those terms which, both among Jews and 
Gentiles, were in use to express the various processes 
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and means of atonement and piacular propitiation, if 
the apostles and Christ himself did not intend to rep- 
resent his death strictly as an expiation for sin; mis- 
leading, because such would be the natural and neces- 
sary inference from the terms themselves, which had 
acquired this as their established meaning ; and absurd, 
because if, as Socinians say, they used them-metaphor- 
ically, there was not even an ideal resemblance be- 
tween the figures and that which it was intended to 
illustrate. So totally irrelevant, indeed, will those 
terms appear to any notion entertained of the death 
of Christ which excludes its expiatory character, that 
to assume that our Lord and his apostles used them as 
metaphors is profanely to assume them to be such 
writers as would not in any other case be tolerated ; 
writers wholly unacquainted with the commonest rules 
of language, and, therefore, wholly unfit to be teach- 
ers of others, and that not only in religion, but in 
things of inferior importance’ (Watson, Dict. s. vy. 
Expiation). 

Immediately upon the first public manifestation of 
Christ, John the Baptist declares, when he sces Jesus 
coming to him, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God, which ta- 
keth away the sin of the world” (John i, 29); where 
it is obvious that, when John called our Lord ‘the 
Lamb of God,” he spoke of him under a sacrificial 
character, and of the effect of that sacrifice as an atone- 
ment for the sins of mankind. This was said of our 
Lord even before he entered on his public office; but 
if any doubt should exist respecting the meaning of 
the Baptist’s expression, it is removed by other pas- 
sages, in which a similar allusion is adopted, and. in 
which it is specifically applied to the death of Christ 
as an atonement for sin. In the Acts (viii, 32) the 
following words of Isaiah (liii, 7) are by Philip the 
Evangelist distinctly applied to Christ and to his 
death: ‘‘ He was led as a sheep to the slaughter; and 
like a lamb dumb before his shearer, so opened he not 
his mouth: in his humiliation his judgment was taken 
away: and who shall declare his generation? for his 
life is taken from the earth.’’ This particular part of 
the prophecy being applied to our Lord’s death, the 
whole must relate to the same subject, for it is un- 
doubtedly one entire prophecy ; and the other expres- 
sions in it are still stronger: ‘‘He was wounded for 
our transgressions; he was bruised for our iniquities ; 
the chastisemegnt of our peace was upon him; and with 
his stripes we are healed: the Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquity of us ail.” In the First Epistle of Peter 
is also a strong and very apposite text, in which the 
application of the term ‘‘lamb”’ to our Lord, and the 
sense in which it is applied, can admit of no doubt: 
“Forasmuch as ye know that ye were not redeemed 
with corruptible things, but with the precious blood 
of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without 
spot” (1 Pet.i, 18,19). It is therefore evident that 
the prophet Isaiah, seven hundred years before the 
birth of Jesus; that John the Baptist, at the com- 
mencement of Christ’s ministry; and that Peter, his 
companion and apostle, subsequent to the transaction, 
speak of Christ’s death as an atonement for sin under 
the figure of a lamb sacrificed. The passages that fol- 
low plainly and distinctly declare the atoning efficacy 
of Christ’s death: ‘‘ Now once in the end of the world 
hath he appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself.’’  ‘‘ Christ was once offered to bear the sins 
of many; and unto them that look for him shall he ap- 
pear the second time without sin unto salvation” (Heb. 
ix, 26,28). ‘This man, after he had offered one sac- 
rifice for sin, forever sat down on the right hand of 
God; for by one offering he hath perfected forever 
them that are sanctified” (Heb. x, 12). It is observa- 
ble that nothing similar is said of the death of any oth- 
er person, and that no such efficacy is imputed to any 
other martyrdom, ‘ While we were yet sinners Christ 


died for us; much more then, being now justified by: 


his blood, we shall be saved from wrath through him; 
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for if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to 
God by the death of his Son, much more, being rec- 
onciled, we shall be saved by his life’? (Rom. v, 8-10), 
The words ‘‘ reconciled to God by the death of his Son’’ 
show that his death had an efficacy in our reconcilia- 
tion; but reconciliation is only preparatory to salva- 
tion. ‘He has reconciled us to his Father in his cross, 
and in the body of his flesh through death” (Col. i, 20, 
22). What is said of reconciliation in these texts is in 
some others spoken of sanctification, which is also pre- 
paratory to salvation. ‘‘ We are sanctified’’—how? 
‘by the offering of the body of Christ once for all” 
(Heb. x, 10). In the same epistle (x, 29), the blood of 
Jesus is called ‘‘the blood of the covenant by which 
we are sanctified.” In these and many other passages 
that occur in different parts of the New Testament, it 
is therefore asserted that the death of Christ was effica- 
cious in the procuring of human salvation. Such ex- 
pressions are used concerning no other person, and the 
death of no other person; and it is therefore evident 
that Christ’s death included something more than a 
confirmation of his preaching; something more than 
a pattern of a holy and patient martyrdom; something 
more than a necessary antecedent to his resurrection, 
by which he gave a grand and clear proof of our resur- 
rection from the dead. Christ’s death was all these, 
but it was much more. It was an atonement for the 
sins of mankind, and in this way only it became the ac- 
complishment of our eternal redemption. 

The teaching of the New Testament, and the agree- 
ment of the statements of Christ with those of his 
apostles on this subject, are thus set forth (without re- 
gard to theological distinctions) by Dr. Thomson, bish- 
op of Gloucester: ‘*God sent his Son into the world 
to redeem lost and ruined man from sin and death, 
and the Son willingly took upon him the form of a ser- 
vant for this purpose ; and thus the Father and the Son 
manifested their love for us. God the Father laid 
upon his Son the weight of the sins of the whole world, 
so that he bare in his own body the wrath which men 
must else have borne, because there was no other way 
of escape for them; and thus the atonement was a man- 
ifestation of divine justice. The effect of the atone- 
ment thus wrought is that man is placed in a new po- 
sition, freed from the dominion of sin, and able to fol- 
low holiness, and thus the doctrine of the atonement 
ought to work in all the hearers a sense of love, of 
obedience, and of self-sacrifice. In shorter words, the 
sacrifice of the death of Christ is a proof of divine love 
and of divine justice, and is for us a document of obe- 
dience. Of the four great writers of the New Testa- 
ment, Peter, Paul, and John set forth every one of 
these points. Peter, the ‘ witness of the sufferings of 
Christ,’ tells us that we were ‘redeemed with the blood 
of Jesus, as of a lamb without blemish and without 
spot;’ says that ‘Christ bare our sins in his own body 
on the tree.’ If we ‘have tasted that the Lord is gra- 
cious,’ we must not rest satisfied with a contemplation 
of our redeemed state, but must live a life worthy of 
it. No one can well doubt, who reads the two epis- 
tles, that the love of God and Christ, and the justice 
of God, and the duties thereby laid on us, all have their 
value in them; but the love is less dwelt on than the 
justice, while the most prominent idea of all is the 
moral and practical working of the cross of Christ upon 
the lives of men. With St. John, again, all three 
points find place: that Jesus willingly laid down his 
life for us, and is an advocate with the Father; that 
He is also the propitiation, the suffering sacrifice for 
our sins; and that the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
us from all sin, for that whoever is born of God doth 
not commit sin: all are put forward. The death of 
Christ is both justice and love—both a propitiation and 
an act of loving self-surrender; but the moral effect 
upon us is more prominent even than these. In the 
epistles of Paul the three elements are all present: 
in such expressions as a ransom, a propitiation who 
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was ‘made sin for us,’ the wrath of God against sin, 
and the mode in which it was turned away, are pre- 
sented to us. Yet not wrath alone: ‘The love of 
Christ constraineth us; because we thus judge, that 
if one died for all, then were all dead; and that he died 
for all, that they which live should not henceforth live 
unto themselves, but unto him which died for them 
and rose again.’ Lovein him begets love in us; and, 
in our reconciled state, the holiness which we could 
not practice before becomes easy. Now in which of 
these points is there the semblance of contradiction 
between the apostles and their Master? In none of 
them. In the gospels, as in the epistles, Jesus is held 
up as the sacrifice and victim, quaffing a cup from 
which his human nature shrank, feeling in him a 
sense of desolation such as we fail utterly to compre- 
hend on a theory of human motives. Yet no one takes 
from him his precious redeeming life; he lays it down 
of himself out of his great love for men; but men are 
to deny themselves, and take up their cross, and tread 
in his steps. They are his friends only if they keep 
his commands and follow his footsteps” (Aids to Faith, 
p- 337. See also Storr and Flatt, Biblical Theology, 
§ 65-70). 

Il. History of the Doctrine-—(.) The Fathers.—In 
the early ages of the church the atoning work: of Christ 
was spoken of generally in the words of Scripture. 
The value of the sufferings and death of Christ, in the 
work of redemption, was from the beginning both held 
in Christian faith, and also plainly set forth, but the 
doctrine was not scientifically developed by the primi- 
tive fathers. But it is one thing to admit that the 
atonement was not scientifically apprehended, and quite 
another thing to assert that it was not really held at 
all in the sense of vicarious sacrifice. The relation 
between the death of Christ and the remission of sins 
was not a matter of much dispute in that early period. 
The person of Christ was the great topic of metaphys- 
ico-theological inquiry, and it was not until after this 
was settled by the general prevalence of the Nicene 
Creed that anthropological and soteriological ques- 
tions come up into decided prominence. Baur Gu 
whose Versdhnungsiehre this subject is treated with am- 
ple learning, though often with dogmatic assertion of 
conclusions arrived at hastily and without just ground) 
admits that in the writings of the apostolical fathers 
there is abundant recognition of the sacrificial and re- 
demptive death of Christ. Thus Barnabas: ‘ The 
Lord condescended to deliver his body to death, that, 
by remission of our sins, we might be sanctified, and 
this is effected by the shedding of his blood”’ (¢. vy). 
So also Clement quotes Isa. liii and Psa. xxii, 7, 9, 
adding, ‘‘His blood was shed for our salvation; by 
the will of God he has given his body for our body, 
his soul for our soul.”” Similar passages exist in Ig- 
natius and Polycarp, and stronger stillin the /pist. ad 
Diognet. ch. ix. (See citations in Shedd, (story of 
Doctrines, bk. v, ch. i; Hagenbach, /ist. of Doctrines, 
§ 68; Thomson, Bampton Lectures, 1853, Lect. vi). In 
the second century Justin Martyr (A.D. 147) says that 
“the Father willed that his Christ should take upon 
himself the curses of all for the whole race of man’”’ 
(Dial. c. Tryph. 95). ‘In Justin may be found the 
idea of satisfaction rendered by Christ through suffer- 
ing, at least lying at the bottom, if not clearly grasped 
in the form of conscious thought” (Dial. e. Tryph. ¢. 
30; Neander, Ch. History, i, 642). The victory of the 
death of Christ over the power of the devil begins now 
to play a prominent part in the idea of the atonement. 
Baur maintains that this was really due to Gnostic 
ideas taken up into the line of Christian thought ; 
‘that as the relation between the Demiurge and Re- 
deemer was, in the Marcionite and Ophitie systems, 
essentially hostile, so the death of Jesus was a contri- 
vance of the Demiurge, which failed of its purpose 
and disappointed him.’’ Baur asserts that Irenmus 
(A.D. 180) borrowed this idea from Gnosticism, only 
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substituting Satan for the Demiurge. But Dorner 
shows clearly that Ireneus, with entire knowledge of 
Gnosticism, repelled all its ideas, and that Baur’s 
charge rests upon a misinterpretation of a passage 
(adv. Her. vy, 1,1) in which, although the Satanic idea 
is prominent, it is far removed from Gnosticism (Dor- 
ner, Person of Christ, i, 463; see also Shedd, Hist. of 
Doctrines, ii, 213), Baur’s theory that the founda- 
tions of the doctrine of vicarious satisfaction were laid 
in the notion that it was the claims of Satan, and not 
of God, that were satistied, falls to the ground; for 
“if this theory can be found in any of the fathers, it 
is in Ireneus” (Shedd, 1. ¢.). Nevertheless, it is true 
(though not in the Gnostic spirit) that Irenaeus repre- 
sents the sufferings of Christ as made necessary by the 
hold of Satan on man, and in order to a rightful de- 
liverance from that bondage. Tertullian (A.D. 200) 
uses the word satisfactio, but not with reference to the 
vicarious sufferings of Christ, yet in several of his 
writings he assumes the efficacious work of Christ’s 
sufferings for salvation. In the Alexandrian fathers 
we find, as might be expected, the Gnostic influence 
more obvious, and the idea of ransom paid to the devil 
comes out fully in Origen (A.D. 230). Yet it is going 
quite too far to say that Origen does not recognise the 
vicarious suffering of Christ; so (/fom. 24 on Num- 
bers) he says that “the entrance of sin into the world 
made a propitiation necessary, and there can be no 
propitiation without a sacrificial offering.”’ Dr. Shedd 
finds the general doctrine of the Alexandrian school 
inconsistent with vicarious atonement, and interprets 
the special passages which imply it accordingly ; but 
in this he differs from Thomasius (Origenes, Nirnb. 
1837) and Thomson (Bampton Lectures). Origen doubt- 
less held the vicarious atonement, though it was mixed 


up with speculations as to the value of the blood of- 


the martyrs, and debased by his fanciful views of 
the relation of Christ’s work to the devil. This was 
carried to a greater extent by later fathers, e. g. 
Gregory of Nyssa (A.D. 370), who says in substance 
that the devil was cheated in the transaction by a 
just retaliation for his deception of men: ‘‘Men have 
come under the dominion of the deyil by sin. Jesus 
offered himself to the devil as the ransom for which 
he should release all others. The crafty devil as- 
sented, because he cared more for the one Jesus, who 
was so much superior to him, than for all the rest. 
But, notwithstanding his craft, he was deceived, since 
he could not retain Jesus in his power. It was, as it 
were, a deception on the part of God (amarn rig tort 
Tpomov Twa), that Jesus veiled his divine nature, 
which the devil would have feared, by means of his 
humanity, and thus deceived the devil by the appear- 
ance of flesh’? (Orat. Catech. 22-26). Athanasius 
(A.D. 370), on the other hand, not only maintained 
the expiation of Christ, but rejected the fanciful Satan 
theory (De Incarn. Verbi, vi, et al.). Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem (A.D. 350) (Catech. xii, § 33) enters more deeply 
into this doctrine, developing a theory to show why it 
was necessary that Jesus should die for man. Similar 
views were expressed by Eusebius of Cxsarea, Grego- 
ry of Nazianzen, Cyril of Alexandria, and Chrysostom 
(see Gieseler, Dogmengeschichte, p. 385). Several of 
these fathers also maintain that Christ, by his death, 
did more than would have been necessary for the re- 
demption of men. They undertook to show that Christ 
alone was able to achieve redemption, and discussed 
the qualities which were necessary for his redemptive 
character. These discussions are especially met with 
in the writings against the Arians and the Nestorians. 
Augustine (A.D. 398) was occupied more, in all his 
controversies, with anthropology than with soteriolo- 
gy, but the vicarious atonement is clearly taught or 
implied in his De Peccat. Meritis, i, 56, and in other 
places; but he called those dolts (stu?) who main- 
tained that God could provide no other means of re- 
demption (De Agone Christ. c.10), Gregory the Great 
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(A.D. 590) taught the doctrine with great clearness, 
and approached the scientific precision of a later age 
(Moralia, xvii, 46). Little is to be added to these 
statements up to the time of Anselm. Enough has 
been said to show that, although the earlier view may 
have been incomplete and mingled with error, it is 
wrong to assert, as Baur and his English followers 
(Jowett, Garden, etc.) do, that the ‘‘ doctrine of substi- 
tution is not in the fathers, and lay dormant till the 
voice of Anselm woke it; or that Anselm was the in- 
ventor of the doctrine.”’ (Comp. Brit. and For. Ev. 
Review, Jan. 1861, p. 48.) 

2. The Scholastic Period. — Nevertheless, Anselm 
(ft 1109) undoubtedly gave the doctrine a more scien- 
tific form by giving the central position to the idea 
of satisfaction to the divine justice (Cus Deus homo? 
transl. in Bibliotheca Sacra, vols. xi, xii). Nicholas 
of Methone (11th or 12th cent. ?), in the Greek Church, 
developed the necessity of vicarious satisfaction from 
the nature of God and his relations to man, but it is 
not certain that he had not seen Anselm's writings. 
Anselm’s view is, in substance, as follows: ‘‘ The in- 
finite guilt which man had contracted by the dishonor 
of his sin against the infinitely great God could be 
atoned for by no mere creature; only the God-man 
Christ Jesus could render to God the infinite satisfac- 
tion required. God only can satisfy himself. The 
human nature of Christ enables him to incur, the in- 
finity of his divine nature to pay this debt. But it 
was incumbent upen Christ as a man to order his life 
according to the law of God; the obedience of his life, 
therefore, was not able to render satisfaction for our 
guilt. But, although he was under obligation to live 


| in obedience to the law, as the Holy One he was under 


no obligation fo die. Seeing, then, that he neverthe- 
less voluntarily surrendered his infinitely precious life 
to the honor of God, a recompense from God became 
his due, and his recompense consists in the forgive- 
ness of the sins of his brethren” (Chambers, Encycl. s. 
v.; Neander, Hist. of Dogmas, Bohn’s ed. ii, 517). An- 
selm rejects entirely the claims of Satan, and places 
the necessity of atonement entirely in the justice of 
God. His theory is defective with regard to the ap- 
propriation of the merits of Christ by the believer; 
but, on the whole, it is substantially that in which the 
Christian Church has rested from that time forward. 
His doctrine was opposed by Abelard, who treated the 
atonement in its relation to the love of Ged, and not 
to his justice, giving it moral rather than legal sig- 
nificance. Peter Lombard seems confusedly to blend 
Abelard’s views and Anselm’s. Thomas Aquinas de- 
veloped Anselm's theory, and brought out also the 
superabundant merit of his death, while he does not 
clearly affirm the absolute necessity of the death of 
Christ (Hagenbach, Hist. of Dectrines, § 181). See 
Aguryas. Bernard of Clairvaux, in opposition to 
Abelard, brought up again the idea of the claims of 
Satan. Duns Scotus, in opposition to Anselm, denied 
the necessity of Christ's death, and denied also that the 
satisfaction rendered was an equivalent for the claims 
of justice, holding that God accepted Christ’s sacrifice 
as sufficient. See AccerTiLatTio. On the whole, the 
scholastic period left two streams of thought closely 
allied, yet with an element of difference afterward 
fully developed, viz. the Anselmic, of the satisfaction 
of divine justice, absolutely considered ; and that of 
Aquinas, that this satisfaction was relative, and also 
superabundant. The Romish doctrine of supereroga- 
tion and indulgence doubtless grew out of this. 

3. From the Reformation.—All the great confessions 
—Greek, Roman, Lutheran, Reformed, and Methodist 
—agree in placing the salvation of the sinner in the 
mediatorial work of Christ. But there are various 
modes of apprehending the doctrine in this period (see 
Winer, Comparat. Darstellung, ch. vii). The Council 
of Trent cenfounds justification with sanctification, 
and hence denies that the satisfaction of Christ is the 
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sole ground of the remission of sin (Canones, De Justifi- 
catione, vii, viii), The Romanist writers generally 
adopt the ‘‘ acceptilation’”’ theory of Scotus rather than 
that of Anselm, and hold that the death of Christ made 
satisfaction only for sins before baptism, while as to 
sins after baptism only the eternal punishment due 
to them is remitted; so that, for the temporal punish- 
ment due to them, satisfaction is still required by pen- 
ance and purgatory. Luther does not treat of satis- 
faction in any special treatise ; he was occupied rather 
with the appropriation of salvation by faith alone, 
though he held fast the doctrine of expiation through 
Christ. So, in Melancthon’s Loci, and in the Augs- 
burg Confession (A.D. 1530), the atoning work of 
Christ is fully stated, but under the head of justifying 
faith. ‘‘Men are justified gratuitously for Christ’s 
sake through faith when they believe that they are 
received into favor, and that their sins are remitted on 
account of Christ, who made satisfaction for our trans- 
gressions by his death. This faith God imputes to us 
as righteousness” (Augsburg Confession, art. iv). The 
distinction between the active and passive obedience of 
Christ came later; its first clear statement in the Lu- 
theran Church is in the Formula of Concord (1576): 
‘That righteousness which is imputed to the believer 
simply by the grace of God is the obedience, the suffer- 
ing, and the resurrection of Christ, by which he has 
satisfied the claims of the law and atoned for our sins, 
For as Christ is not merely man, but God and man in 
one person, he was, as Lord of the law, no more sub- 
ject to it than he was subject to suffering death; hence 
not only his obedience to God the Father, as exhibited 
in his sufferings and death, but also by his righteous 
fulfilment of the law on our behalf, is imputed to us, 
and God acquits us of our sins, and regards us as just 
in view of his complete obedience in what he did and 
suffered, in life and in death’? (Irancke, Lib. Sym). 
685). Nor did this distinction appear early among the 
Calvinists any more than among the Lutherans. Cal- 
vin joins them together (/nstitutes, bk. ii, § 16,5). None 
of the reformed confessions distinguish between the 
active and passive obedience before the Formula Con- 
sensus Helvetica (1675 ; comp. Guericke, Symbolik, § 47). 

The Socinians deny the vicarious atonement entire- 
ly. They assert that satisfaction and forgiveness are 
incompatible ideas ; that the work of atonement is sub- 
jective, i. e. the repentance and moral renovation of 
the sinner; that God needs no reconciliation with man, 
Christ suffered, not to satisfy the divine justice, but as 
a martyr to his truth and an example to his followers, 
Socinus did, however, admit that the death of Christ 
affords a pledge of divine forgiveness, and of man’s 
resurrection as following Christ’s (see Winer, Comp. 
Darstellung, vii,1; and comp. Hagenbach, //story of 
Doctrines, § 268; Shedd, Hist. of Doctrines, bk. v). 

In opposition to Socinus, Grotius wrote his Defensio 
Jjidei Cathol. de Satisfactione (1617), which forms an 
epoch in the history of the doctrine. He deduced the 
necessity of satisfaction from the administrative or 
rectoral justice of God, and not from his retributive 
justice. 
is to be ascribed to God, not as an injured party, but 
as moral governor of the world. So the prerogative 
of substitution, in place of punishment, belongs to God 
as moral governor. If, by any other means than pun- 
ishment, he can vindicate the claims of justice, he is at 
liberty, as moral governor, to use those means. The 


atonement does thus satisfy justice; and through | 


Christ’s voluntary offering, the sinner can be pardoned 
* and the law vindicated. The defect of this theory lies 
in its not referring the work of Christ sufficiently to the 
nature of God, contemplating it rather in its moral as- 
pects as an exhibition of the evil of sin. The Dutch 
Arminian divines bring out more prominently the idea 
of sacrifice in the death of Christ. ‘The Methodist the- 
ology asserts the doctrine of satisfaction strongly, e. g. 
Watson: “ Satisfaction [by the death of Christ] by 
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Christ is not to be regarded as a merely fit and wise 
expedient of government (to which Grotius leans too 
much), for this may imply that it was one of many 
other possible expedients, though the best; whereas 
we have seen that it is everywhere in Scripture repre- 
sented as necessary to human salvation, and that it is 
to be concluded that no alternative existed but that of 
exchanging a righteous government for one careless 
and relaxed, to the dishonor of the divine attributes, 
and the sanctioning of moral disorder, or the uphold- 
ing of such government by the personal and extreme 
punishment of every offender, or else the acceptance 
of the vicarious death of an infinitely dignified and 
glorious being, through whom pardon should be of- 
fered, and in whose hands a process for the moral res- 
toration of the lap$ed should be placed. The humilia- 
tion, sufferings, and death of such a being did most 
obviously demonstrate the righteous character and ad- 
ministration of God; and if the greatest means we can 
conceive was employed for this end, then we may safe- 
ly conclude that the righteousness of God in the for- 
giveness of sin could not have been demonstrated by 
inferior means; and as God cannot cease to be a right- 
eous governor, man in that case could have had no 
hope” (Watson, Theol. Institutes, vol. ii, pt. ii, ch. xx). 
The Arminian theology did nevertheless maintain 
that God is free, not necessitated as moral governor, 
and that the satisfaction of Christ has reference to the 
general justice of God, and not to his distributive jus- 
tice. The Methodist theology also brings out promi- 
nently the dove of God, which is organic and eternal in 
him—his essential nature—as the source of redemp- 
tion, and holds that the free manifestation of the divine 
love is under no law of necessity. Eyen Ebrard, one 
of the most eminent modern writers of the Reformed 
Church, sets this forth as a great service rendered to 
theology by the Arminians (Ebrard, Lehre der stellvere 
tretenden Genugthuung, Konigsb. 1857, p. 25; compare 
also Warren, in Methodist Quarterly, July, 1866, +00 sq.; 
and, on the other side, Shedd, History of Doct: imes, Uk. 
v, ch. v; and his Discourses and Essays, 294). Hill 
(Calvinist), in his Lectures on Divinity (bk. iv, ch. iii), 
appears to adopt the Grotian theory. 

Extent of the Atonement.—One of the most important 
questions in the modern Church with regard to the 
atonement is that of its extent, viz. whether the bene- 
fits of Christ’s death were intended by God to extend 
to the whole human race, or only to a part. The for- 
mer view is called universal or general atonement; 
the latter, particular, or limited. What is called the 
strict school of Calvinists holds the latter doctrine, as 
stated in the Westminster Confession. ‘As God hath 
appointed the elect unto glory, so hath he, by the eter- 
nal and most free purpose of his will, foreordained all 
the means thereunto. Wherefore they who are elect- 
ed, being falien in Adam, are redeemed by Christ ; are 
effectually called unto faith in Christ by his Spirit 
working in due season; are justified, adopted, sancti- 
fied, and kept by his power through faith unto salva- 
tion. Neither are any other redeemed by Christ, 
effectually called, juStified, adopted, sanctified, and 
sayed, but the elect only” (ch. iii, § 6; comp. also ch. 
viii, §§ 5 and 8). The so-called moderate (or modern) 
Calvinists, the Arminians, the Church of England, and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, adopt the doctrine 
of general or universal atonement. See CALVINISM. 
The advocates of a mited atonement maintain that 
the atonement cannot properly be considered apart 
from its actual application, or from the intention of the 
author in regard to its application ; that, in strictness 
of speech, the death of Christ is not an atonement to 
any until it be applied; that the sufferings of the 
Lamb of God are therefore truly vicarious, or, in other 
words, that Christ, in suffering, became a real substi- 
tute for his people, was charged with their sins, and 
bore the punishment of them, and thus has made a full 
and complete satisfaction to divine justice in behalf of 
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all who shall ever believe on him; that this atonement 
will eventually be applied to all for whom in the divine 
intention it was made, or to all to whom God in his 
sovereignty has been pleased to decree its application. 
But they believe that although the atonement is to 
be properly considered as exactly commensurate with 
its intended application, yet that the Lord Jesus Christ 
did offer a sacrifice suflicient in its intrinsic value to 
expiate the sins of the whole world, and that, if it had 
been the pleasure of God to apply it to every individ. | 
ual, the whole human race would have been saved by | 
its immeasurable worth. They hold, therefore, that, 

on the ground of the infinite value of the atonement, 

the offer of salvation can be consistently and sincerely | 
made to all who hear the Gospel, assuring them that 

if they will believe they shall be saved; whereas, if 

they wilfully reject the overtures of merey, they will 

increase their guilt and aggravate their damnation. 

At the same time, as they believe, the Scriptures plain- 

Jy teach that the will and disposition to comply with | 
this condition depends upon the sovereign gift of God, 
and that the actual compliance is secured to those only 
for whom, in the divine counsels, the atonement was 
specifically intended. The doctrine, on the other 
hand, that Christ died for all men, so as to make sal- 
vation attainable by all men, is maintained, first and 
chiefly, on scriptural ground, viz. that, according to 
the whole tenor of Scripture, the atonement of Christ 
was made for all men. The advocates of this view ad- 
duce, (1.) Passages which expressly declare the doc- 
trine. [a] Those which say that Christ died ‘‘ for all | 
men,” and speak of his death as an atonement for the 

sins of the whole world. [] Those which attribute 

an equal extent to the death of Christ as to the effects 

of the fall. (2.) Passages which necessarily unply the 

doctrine, viz.: [a] Those which declare that Christ 

died not only for those that are saved, Lut for those 

who do or may perish. [0] Those which make it'the 

duty of men to believe the Gospel, and place them un- | 
der guilt and the penalty of death for rejecting it. [c] 
Those in which men’s failure to obtain salvation is | 
placed to the account of their own opposing wills, and 
made wholly their own fault. (See the argument in 
full, on the Arminian side, in Watson, Theol. Jnstitutes, 
li, 284 sq.; Storr and Ilatt, Bibl. Theology, bk. iv, pt. 
ii; Fletcher, Works, ii, 63 et al.) The Arminian doc- 
trine is summed up in the declaration that Christ ‘ ob- 
tained (impetravit) for all men by his death reconcili- 
ation and the forgiveness of sins, but upon this con- 
dition, that none actually possess and enjoy this for- 
giveness of sins except believers”’ (Acta Synod. Remonst. 
pt. ii, p. 280; Nicholls, Arminianism and Calvinism, p. 
114sq.). It has been asserted (e. g. by Amyraut, q. v.) 
that Calvin himself held to general redemption; and | 
certainly his language in his Comm. in Job, iii, 15, 16, 
and in 1 Tim. ii, 5, seems fairly to assert the doctrine. 
Comp. Fletcher, Works (N. Y. ed. ii, 71); but see also 
Cunningham, The Reformers (Essay vii). As to the 
variations of the Calvinistic confessions, see Hagen- 
bach, History of Doctrines, § 249. In the French Re- 
formed Church, the divines of Saumur, Camero, Amy- 
raldus, and Placwus maintained universal grace (see 
the articles on these names). The English divines who 
attended the Synod of Dort (Hall, Hales, Dayenant) 
all advocated general atonement, in which they were 
followed by Baxter (Universal Redemption; Methodus 
Theologie ; Orme, Life of Baxter, ii, 64). The most 
able adyocate of universal grace in the 17th century 
was John Goodwin, Redemption Redeemed, 1650 (see 
Jackson, Life of’ Goodwin, 1828), 

On the other hand, Owen, the so-called strict Cal- 
vinists of England, and the Old-School Presbyterian 
Church in America, adhere to the Westminster Confes- 
sion, interpreting it as maintaining limited atonement. 
Their doctrine on the whole subject in substance is, 
that the atonement was made and intended only for 
the elect; and that its necessity with respect to them 
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arose out of the eternal justice of God, which required 
that every individual should receive his due desert; 
and, consequently, that the sufferings of Christ were 
the endurance of punishment equivalent in amount of 
suffering, if not identical in nature (as Owen main- 
tains) with that to which the elect were exposed ; and, 
moreover, that the meritorious obedience of Christ in 
fulfilling the law imputes a righteousness to those for 
whom the atonement secures salvation, which gives 
them a claim to the reward of righteousness in ever- 
lasting life. ‘The differences of view in the two divis- 
ions of the Presbyterian Church in America are thus 
stated by Dr. Duffield: ‘‘ Old-School Presbyterians 
regard the satisfaction rendered to the justice of God 
by the obedience and death of Christ as explicable 
upon principles of justice recognised among men in 
strict judiciary procedures. While they concede that 
there is grace on the part of God in its application to 
the believer, inasmuch as he has provided in Christ a 
substitute for him, they nevertheless insist that he is 


| pardoned and justified of God as judge, and as matter 


of right and strict justice in the eye of the law, inas- 
much as his claims against him have all been met and 
satisfied by his surety. The obligations in the bond 
having been discharged by his security, the judge, 
according to this view, is bound to give sentence of 
release and acquittal to the original failing party, the 
grace shown being in the acceptance of the substitute. 
Their ideas of the nature of the divine justice, exer- 
cised in the pardon and justification of the sinner be- 
cause of the righteousness of Christ, are all taken from 
the transactions of a court of law. New-School Pres- 
byterians, equally with the Old, concede the grace of 
Ged in the substitution of Christ, the whole work of 
his redemption to be the development of ‘the exceed- 
ing riches of his grace in his kindness toward us 
through Jesus Christ ;’ but they prefer to regard and 
speak of the atonement of Christ, his obedience and 
death, by which he satisfied the justice of God for our 
sins, as the great expedient and governmental proce- 
dure adopted by the great God of heaven and of earth 
in his character of chief executive, the governor of 
the universe, in order to magnify his law and make it 
honorable, rather than as a juridical plea to obtain a 
sentence in court for discharging an accused party on 
trial” (Bibliotheca Sacra, Xx, 618). 

The doctrine of Payne, Wardlaw, Pye Smith, and 
other so-called moderate Calvinists in England, and of 
many in America, is in substance that the atonement 
consists in ‘‘that satisfaction for sin which was ren- 
dered to God as moral governor of the world by the 
obedience unto death of his son Jesus Christ. This 
satisfaction preserves the authority of the moral goy- 
ernment of God, and yet enables him to forgive sin- 
ners. That this forgiveness could not be given by 
God without atonement constitutes its necessity. The 
whole contents of Christ's earthly existence, embra- 
cing both his active and passive obedience—a distine- 
tion which is unsupported by the Word of God—must 
be regarded as contributing to the atonement which 
he made. As to the ‘extent’ of the atonement, there 
is a broad distinction to be made between the sufficien- 
cy of the atonement and its efficiency. It may be true 
that Jehovah did not intend to exercise that influence 
of the Holy Spirit upon all which is necessary to se- 
cure the salvation of any one; but as the atonement 
was to become the basis of moral government, it was 
necessary that it should be one of infinite worth, and 
so in itself adequate to the salvation of all.” In New 
England the younger Edwards (ft 1801) modified the 
Calvinistic doctrine of the atonement, representing it, 
as the Arminians do, as a satisfaction to the gener- 
al justice, and not to the distributive justice of God. 
Among American Calyinistic divines Dr. E. D. Grif 
fin holds a very high place. His ‘‘ Humble Attempt 
to reconcile the Differences of Christians” was repub- 
lished by Dr, E. A. Park in 1859, in a volume of es- 
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says on the atonement by eminent New England di- 
vines. A summary of it is given in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra for Jan. 1858, and is noticed in the Methodist 
Quarterly, April, 1858, p. 311. ‘* Dr. Griffin held that 
the atonement was not a literal suffering of the penal- 
ty, nor a literal satisfaction of the distributive justice 
of God, nor a literal removal of our desert of eternal 
death, nor a literal surplusage of Christ’s meritorious 
personal obedience becoming our imputed obedience. 
On the other hand, the atonement was a divine meth- 
od by which the literal suffering of the penalty might 
be dispensed with, by which government could be sus- 
tained and honored without inflicting distributive jus- 
tice, by which the acceptors of the work might be saved 
without the removal of their intrinsic desert of hell; 
and all this without imputing Christ’s personal obedi- 
ence as our personal obedience, but by Christ obtain- 
ing a meritorious right to save us, as his own exceed- 
ing great reward from God.” The article named in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra contains a valuable sketch of 
the rise of the ‘‘ Edwardean theory of the atonement,” 
and sums up that theory itself as follows: ‘¢1. Our 
Lord suffered pains which were substituted for the 
penalty of the law, and may be called punishment in 
the more general sense of that word, but were not, 
strictly and literally, the penalty which the law had 
threatened. 2. The sufferings of our Lord satisfied 
the general justice of God, but did not satisfy his dis- 
tributive justice. 3. The humiliation, pains, and death 
of our Redeemer were equivalent in meaning to the 
punishment threatened in the moral Jaw, and thus 
they satisfied Him who is determined to maintain the 
honor of this law, but they did not satisfy the demands 
of the law itself for our punishment. 4. The active 
obedience, viewed as the holiness of Christ, was hon- 
orable to the law, but was not a work of supercroga- 
tion performed by our substitute, and then transferred 
and imputed to us, so as to satisfy the requisitions of 
the law for our own active obedience. The last three 
statements are sometimes comprehended in the more 
general proposition that the atonement was equal, in 
the meaning and spirit of it, to the payment of our 
debts ; but it was not literally the payment of either 
our debt of obedience or our debt of punishment, or 
any other debt which we owed to law or distributive 
justice. Therefore, 5. The law and the distributive 
justice of God, although honored by the life and death 
of Christ, will yet eternally demand the punishment 
of every one who has sinned. 6. The atonement ren- 
dered it consistent and desirable for God to save all 
who exercise evangelical faith, yet it did not render it 
obligatory in him, in distributive justice, to save them. 
7. The atonement was designed for the welfare of all 
men, to make the eternal salyation of all men possible, 
to remoye all the obstacles which the honor of the 
law and of distributive justice presented against the 
salvation of the non-elect as well as the elect. 8. The 
atonement does not constitute the reason why some 
men are regenerated and others not, but this reason is 
found only in the sovereign, electing will of God: 
‘Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight.’ 
9. The atonement is useful on men’s account, and in 
order to furnish new motives to holiness; but it is 
necessary on God’s account, and in order to enable 
him, as a consistent ruler, to pardon any, even the 
smallest sin, and therefore to bestow on sinners any, 
even the smallest favor.” That this so-called ‘‘ Ed- 
wardean theory” is in substance the Arminian theory, 
is shown by Dr. Warren in the Methodist Quarterly for 
July, 1860. See also Fiske, The New England Theolo- 
gy (Bibliotheca Sacra, 1865, p. 577). 

As to minor forms of opinion we must be very brief. 
The orthodox Quakers admit the doctrine of the aton- 
ing death of Christ, but not the full Anselmic doc- 
trine of satisfaction; thus W. Penn: “ We cannot say 
the sufferings and death of Christ were a strict and 
rigid satisfaction for that eternal death and misery 
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due to man for sin and transgression. As Christ died 
for sin, so we must die to sin, or we cannot be saved 
by the death and sufferings of Christ.’ Barclay 
treats redemption as twofold: one wrought out in the 
body of Christ upon the cross, the other wrought in man 
by the spirit of Christ (A pol. Thes. vii, 3), Zinzendorf 
and the Moravians made the doctrine of atonement, in 
its more internal connection with the Christian life, 
the essence of Christianity, but at the same time gave 
to it a certain sensuous aspect. On mystical grounds, 
the doctrine of atonement was altogether rejected by 
Swedenborg. Kant assigned to the death of Christ 
only a symbolico-moral significance: ‘‘ Man must, 
after all, deliver himself. A substitution, in the 
proper sense of the word, cannot take place; moral 
liabilities are not transmissible like debts. The sin- 
ner who reforms suffers, as does the impenitent ; 
but the former suffers willingly for the sake of yir- 
tue. Now what takes place internally in the re- 
pentant sinner takes place in Christ, as the personi- 
fication of the idea of suffering for sin. In the death 
which he suffered once for all, he represents for all 
mankind what the new man takes upon himself while 
the old man is dying” (Religion innerhalb d. Grenzen 
d. blossen Vernunft, p. 87, cited by Hagenbach, His- 
tory of Doctrines, § 300), The Rationalists of Ger- 
many lost sight even of the symbolical in the merely 
moral, but De Wette made the symbolical more prom- 
inent, Schleiermacher represented the sufferings of 
Christ as vicarious, but not as making satisfaction ; 
and his obedience as making satisfaction, but not as 
vicarious. He held that ‘‘ the redeeming and atoning 
principle is not the single fact that Christ died, but 
the vital union of man with Christ. By means of 
this vital union, man appropriates the righteousness 
of Christ’? (Schleiermacher, Christl. Glaube, ii, 103, 
128, cited by Hagenbach, 1]. c.). The Hegelian spec- 
ulative school of German theology regards the death 
of the God-man as ‘‘the cessation of being another 
(Aufheben des Anderssein), and the necessary return 
of the life of God, which had assumed a finite form, 
into the sphere of the infinite.’’ Some of the strict su- 
pernaturalists (e. g. Stier) find fault with the theory 
of Anselm, and endeavor to substitute for it one which 
they regard as more scriptural; and in 1856, even 
among the strict Lutherans of Germany, a controversy 
arose on this doctrine which is at present (1866) not yet 
ended; Prof. Hofmann, in Erlangen, rejects the idea 
of vicarious satisfaction, which is defended by Prof. 
Philippi and others. Schneider, in Stwd. wu. Krit. Sept. 
1860, shows clearly that Anselm’s doctrine is that of 
the Lutheran as well as of the Reformed Church, in 
opposition to Hofmann, who maintains that his view 
accords with the church doctrine as well as with 
Scripture. See also Smith’s Hagenbach, //ist. of Doc- 
trines, § 300, and the references there given. The mod- 
ern Unitarian view may perhaps be safely gathered, 
in its best form, from the following statement of one 
of its ablest writers: ‘‘‘ There is one mediator be- 
tween God and men, the man Christ Jesus.’ This 
can only refer to unrivalled pre-eminence, not to ex- 
clusive function. For all higher minds do, in fact, 
mediate between their less gifted fellow-creatures and 
the great realities of the invisible world. This ‘ one’ 
is a human mediator, ‘the man Christ Jesus;’ not a 
being from another sphere, an angel, or a God, but a 
brother from the bosom of our own human family. 
‘He gave himself a ransom for al’ who embrace his 
offers and will hearken to his voice. He brings from 
God a general summons to repent, and with that he 
conveys, through faith, a spiritual power to shake off 
the bondage of sin, and put on the freedom of a new 
heart and a new life. He is a deliverer from the pow- 
er of sin and the fear of death. This is the end of his 
mediation. This is the redemption of which he paid 
the price. His death, cheerfully met in the inevitable 
sequence of faithful duty, was only one among many 
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links in the chain of instrumentalities by which that 
deliverance was effected. It was a proof such as could 
be viven in no other way of trust in God and immor- 
tality, of fidelity to duty, and of love for mankind. In 
those who earnestly contemplated it and saw all that 
it implied, it awoke a tender response of gratitude and 
confidence which softened the obdurate heart, and 
opened it to serious impressions and the quickening 
influences of a religious spirit” (Tayler, Christian As- 
peels of Faith and Duty). 

The semi-infidelity which has recently sprung up in 
high places in the Church of England, so far as it re- 
fers to the atonement, may be represented by Jowett 
as follows: ‘The only sacrifice, atonement, or satis- 
faction with which the Christian has to do is a moral 
and spiritual one; not the pouring out of blood upon 
the earth, but the living sacrifice ‘to do thy will, O 
God;’ in which the believer has part as well as his 
Lord; about the meaning of which there can be no 
more question in our day than there was in the first 
ages.” ‘Heathen and Jewish sacrifices rather show 
us what the sacrifice of Christ was not, than what it 
was. They are the dim, vague, rude, almost barbar- 
ous expression of that want in human nature which 
has received satisfaction in him only. Men are afraid 
of something; they wish to give away something; 
they feel themselves bound by something ; the fear is 
done away, the gift offered, the obligation fulfilled in 
Christ. Such fears and desires can no more occupy 
their souls; they are free to lead a better life; they 
are at the end of the old world, and at the beginning 
of a new one. The work of Christ is set forth in 
Scripture under many different figures, lest we should 
rest in one only. His death, for instance, is described 
asaransom. He will set the captives free. Ransom 
is deliverance to the captive. ‘ Whosoever commit- 
teth sin is the servant of sin.’ Christ delivers from 
sin. ‘Ifthe Son shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed.’ To whom? for what was the ransom paid ? 
are questions about which Scripture is silent, to which 
reason refuses to answer” (Jowett, On St. Paul’s Epis- 
iles, ii, 568). See also Essays and Reviews; Replies to 
Essays and Reviews; Aids to Faith (all republished in 
New York). Maurice (Theological Essays; Doctrine of 
Sacrifice; Tracts for Priests and People) is uncertain 
and obscure in this, as in other points of theology (see 
Rigg, Anglican Theol gy; and Bibliotheca Sacra, 1865, 
659). The so-called Broad School, in the Church of 
England, tends to eviscerate the atonement of all 
meaning except as a moral illustration or example. 
Dr. Bushnell (of Hartford) has set forth some of the old 
heresies in very attractive style in his God in Christ 
(1819), and Vicarious Sacrifice (1865). In the former 
work he distinguishes three forms of the doctrine of 
atonement— ‘‘the Protestant form, which takes the 
ritualistic (objective) side of the Gospel, but turns it 
into a human dogma; the speculative, or philosophic 
form, identifying atonement with reconciliation of 
men unto God, one of the varieties of which is the 
Unitarian doctrine, which ‘pumps out’ the contents 
of these holy forms; and the Romish form, which pass- 
es beyond the ritual, objective view, and Judaizes or 
paganizes it by dealing with blood as a real and mi- 
raculous entity.” In the later work he makes ‘‘ the 
sacrifice and cross of Christ his simple duty, and not 
any superlative, optional kind of good, outside of all 
the common principles of virtue. . . . It is only just 
as good as it ought to be, or the highest law of right 
required it to be.’’? He holds that Christ did not sat- 
isfy, by his own suffering, the violated justice of God. 
Christ did not come to the world to die, but died sim- 
ply because he was here; there was nothing penal in 
the agony and the cross; the importance of the phys- 
ical sufferings of Christ consists to us not in what they 
are, but in what they express or morally signify ; 
Christ is not a ground, but a power of justification ; 
and the Hebrew sacrifices were not types of Christ to 
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them who worshiped in them, but were only necessary 
as types of Christian language (see Methodisi Quarter- 
ly, Jan. 1851, p. 114; American Presbyt. Review, Jan. 
1866, p. 162). A view somewhat similar to Bushnell’s 
is given by Schultz, Begri/f d. stellvertretenden Leidens 
(Basel, 1864). See NV. Brit. Rev. June, 1867, art. iii. 
Ill. Literature.—For the history of the ‘doctrine of 
atonement, see Ziegler, IHist. dogm. de Redemptione 
(Gotting. 1791); Baur, Lehre v. d. Versdhnung (Tibing. 
1838, 8vo); Thomasius, //ist. dogm. de Obed. Christi Ac- 
iva (Erlang. 1845); Cotta, De Hist. Doct. de Redempt. 
(in Gerhard’s Loci, t. iv, p. 105 sq.) ; Hagenbach, His- 
tory of Doctrines; Shedd, History of Doctrines, bk. v; 
Neander, Planting and Training, bk. vi, ch. i; Ibid. 
History of Doctrines; Cunningham, Iistorical Theolo- 
gy, Vol. ii, ch. xxiv; Beck, Dogmengeschichte, p. 199 
sq.; Knapp, Theology, § cx-exvi; Hase, Dogmuatik, § 
149; Wilson, Historical Sketch of Opinions on the Atone- 
ment (Philadel. 1817); Gass, Geschichte d. Prot. Dog- 
matik (Berlin, 1854-66, 3 vols.); Heppe, Dogmatik d. 
Evang. lef. Kirche, loc. xviii; Weber, Vom Zorne Got- 
tes, 1862 (with preface by Delitzsch, containing a good 
condensed history of the doctrine of atonement).—On 
the doctrine of atonement, besides the books on systemat- 
ic theology and the works named in the course of this ar- 
ticle, see Leblanc, Genugthuung Christi (Giessen, 1733, 
8vo); Léfiler, Die kirchl. Genugthuungslehre (1796, 8v0; 
opposes vicarious atonement); Tholuck, Lehre v. d. 
Siinde und v. Versohner ; Thomasius, Christi Person und 
Werk, t. iti; Sykes, Scriptural Doctrine of Redemption 
(Lond. 1756, 8vo);, Kienlen, De Christi Satisfact. Vi- 
caria (Argent. 1839); Edwards, Necessity of Satisfac- 
tion for Sm (Works, vol. ii); Baur, On Grotian Theo- 
ry, transl. in Bibliotheca Sacra, ix, 259; Coleridge, 
Aids to Reflection, and review in Am. Bib. Repos. July, 
1844; Baxter, Universal Redemption (1650); Goodwin, 
Redemption Redeemed (1650, 8vo); and in Dunn, Good- 
win’s Theology (Lond. 1836, 12mo; also in Goodwin’s 
Exposition of Rom. ix, 1663, 8vo); Owen, Works, vol. 
v, vi (reply to Goodwin); Horne, Extent of the Death 
of Christ (reply to Owen, 1650) ; Barrow, Works (N.Y. 
ed. ii, 77 sq.); Stillingfleet, On Christ's Satisfaction 
(maintains the view of Grotius; Works, vol. iii); Ma- 
gee, On Atonement and Sacrifice (Lond. 1832, 5th ed. 
3 vols. 8vo); J. Pye Smith, On the Sacrifice of Christ 
(Lond. 1813, 8vo); Jenkyn, On the Extent of the Atone- 
ment (Lond. 1842, 3d ed. 8vo; Boston, i2mo); Syming- 
ton, On Atonement and Intercession (New York, 12mo); 
Shinn, On Salvation (Philadel. 8vo); Trench, Hulsean 
Lectures (1846), and Five Sermons; Gilbert, The Chris- 
tian Atonement (London, 1852, Svo); Wardlaw, Dis- 
courses on the Atonement; Marshall, Catholic Doctrine 
of Redemption, in answer to Wardlaw (Glasgow, 1844, 
8yo); Beman, Christ the only Sacrifice (N. Y. 1844, 
12mo); reviewed in Princeton Rev. xvii, 84, and Meth. 
Quarterly, vii, 379; Penrose, Moral Principle of the 
Atonement (London, 1843, 8vo, maintains the natural 
availableness of repentance); Thomson (Bp. of Glou- 
cester), Bampton Lecture, 1853; Oxenham (Roman 
Catholic), Doctrine of the Atonement (Lond. 1865, 8vo) ; 
J. M‘L. Campbell, Nature of the Atonement (1856; 
makes atonement a moral work of confession and in- 
tercession) ; Candlish, On the Atonement, reply to Mau- 
rice (London, 1861); Wilson, True Doctrine of A tcne- 
ment (London, 1860); Mellor, Atonement in Relation to 
Pardon (1860); Kern, The Atonement (Lond. 1860) ; 
M'‘Ilvaine, The Atonement (Lond. 1860); Solly, Doc- 
trine of Atonement (Lond. 1861); Shedd, Discourses and 
Essays, 272 sq. (Andover, 1862); various articles in 
the Princeton Review and Bibliotheca Sacra on the two 
sides of the controversy within the Calvinistie school 
as to the nature and extent of the atonement; also 
Barnes, The Atonement (Philadel. 1859), reviewed in 
Princeton Rev. July, 1859. For the Methodist view, 
Methodist Quarterly, 1846, p. 892; 1847, p. 382, 414; 
1860, 887; 1861, 653; and Dr. Whedon’s article on 
Methodist theology, Bibliotheca Sacra, 1862, 256. For 
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Unitarian views, Christian Examiner, 1, 367; xviii, 
142; xxvill, 63; xxxiv, 146; xxxvi, 331; xxxvii, 
403. See Expration; REDEMPTION; SATISFACTION. 

ATONEMENT, DAY OF (0°52 D4, yom hak- 
kippurim’, day of the expiations ; Sept. pina 2ZXaopov, 
Vulg. dies expiationum or dies propitiationis), the Jewish 
day of annual expiation for national sin. In the Tal- 
mud this day is called maT MISH, great fasting, and 
so in Philo, ynoretag éoprn (Lib. de Sept. v, 47, ed. 
Tauchn.); and in Acts xxvii, 9, 2) vnoreia. The Tal- 
mudical writers, however, often designate it merely as 
Nvo19, THE day; a circumstance which has suggested 
to some commentators the notion that by xjuéoa (Heb. 
vii, 27) the apostle intended this atonement day. | 
Though perhaps originally meant as a temporary day 
of expiation for the sin of the golden calf (as some 
would infer from Exod. xxxiii), yet it was permanent- 
ly instituted by Moses as a day of atonement for sins 
in general; indeed, it was the great day of national 
humiliation, and the only one commanded in the Mo- 
saic law, though the later Jews, in commemoration of 
some disastrous events, especially those which occurred 
at and after the destruction of the two temples, insti- 
tuted a few more fast days, which they observed with 
scarcely less rigor and strictness than the one ordained 
by Moses for the purpose of general absolution (Hot- 
tinger, Solen. expiationum die, Tigur.1754). See Fasr. 

I. The Time.—It was kept on the tenth day of Tisri, 
that is, from the evening of the ninth to the evening 
of the tenth of that month, five days before the Feast 
of Tabernacles. See FrstrvAu. This’ would corre- 
spond to the early part of October. See CALENDAR 
QWerwisH). This great fast, like all others among the 
Jews, commenced at sunset of the previous day, and 
lasted twenty-four hours, that is, from sunset to sun- 
set, or, as the rabbins will have it, until three stars | 
were visible in the horizon.—Kitto, s. vy. See Day. 

II. Commemorative Signification.—Some have infer- 
red from Ley. xvi, 1, that the day was instituted on 
account of the sin and punishment of Nadab and Abi- 
hu. Maimonides (More Nevochim, xviii) regards it as 
a commemoration of the day on which Moses came 
down from the mount with the second tables of the 
law, and proclaimed to the people the forgiveness 
of their great sin in worshipping the golden calf 

waVe)s 
Ill. Scriptural Prescriptions respecting wt.—The 
mode of its observance is described in Ley. xvi, where 
it should be noticed that in y. 3 to 10 an outline of the 
whole ceremonial is given, while in the rest of the 
chapter certain points are mentioned with more details. 
The victims which were offered, in addition to those 
strictly belonging to the special service of the day, and 
to those of the usual daily sacrifice, are enumerated in 
Num. xxix, 7-11; and the conduct of the people is 
emphatically enjoined in Ley. xxiii, 26-32. The cere- 
monies were of a very laborious character, especially 
for the high-priest, who had to prepare himself during 
the previous seven days in nearly solitary confinement 
for the peculiar services that awaited him, and abstain 
during that period from all that could render him un- 
clean, or disturb his devotions. It was kept by the 
people as a solemn sabbath. They were commanded | 
to set aside all work and ‘‘to afllict their souls,’’ under 
pain of being ‘‘cut off from among the people.” It 
was on this occasion only that the high-priest was per- 
mitted to enter into the Holy of Holies. 

1. Having bathed his person and dressed himself 
entirely in the holy white linen garments, he brought 
forward a young bullock for a sin-offering and a ram 
for a burnt-offering, purchased at his own cost, on ac-| 
count of himself and his family, and two young goats 
for a sin-offering with a ram for a burnt-offering, which 
were paid for out of the public treasury, on account of 
the people. He then presented the two goats before 
the Lord at the door of the tabernacle and cast lots 


;}ed in ver. 16. 
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upon them. On one lot the word mind (i. e. for Je- 
hovah) was inscribed, and on the other DINTSD (i. e,. 
Jor Azazel). We next sacrificed the young bullock as 
a sin-offering for himself and his family. Taking with 
him some of the blood of the bullock, he filled a censer 
with burning coals from the brazen altar, took a hand- 
ful of incense, and entered into the most holy place. 
He then threw the incense upon the coals and envel- 
oped the mercy-seat in a cloud of smoke. Then, dip- 
ping his finger into the blood, he sprinkled it seven 
times before the mercy-seat, eastward. (See Lev. xvi, 
14. The English version, ‘‘upon the mercy-seat,’’ 
appears to be opposed to every Jewish authority. 
[See Drusius in loc. in the Critici Sacri.] It has, how- 
ever the support of Ewald’s authority. The Vulgate 
omits the clause; the Sept. follows the ambiguity of 
the Hebrew. The word eastward must mean either 
the direction in which the drops were thrown by the 
priest, or else on the east side of the ark, i. e. the side 
toward the vail. The last clause of the verse may be 
taken as a repetition of the command, for the sake of 
emphasis on the number of sprinklings: ‘‘ And he shall 
take of the blood of the bullock and sprinkle it before 
the mercy-seat, on the east; and seven times shall he 
sprinkle the blood with his finger before the mercy- 
seat.’”) The goat upon which the lot ‘‘ for Jehovah” 
had fallen was then slain, and the high-priest sprinkled 
its blood before the mercy-seat in the same manner as 
he had done that of the bullock. Going out from the 
Holy of Holies, he purified the holy place, sprinkling 
some of the blood of both the victims on the altar of 
incense. (That the altar of incense was thus purified 
on the day of atonement we learn expressly from Ex. 
xxx. 10. Most critics consider that this is what is 
spoken of in Lev. xvi, 18 and 20. But some suppose 
that it is the altar of burnt-offerings which is referred 
to in those verses, the purification of the altar of in- 
cense being implied in that of the holy place mention- 
Abenezra was of this opinion [see 
Drusius in loc.]. That the expression ‘‘before the 
Lord’’ does not necessarily mean within the taber- 
nacle, is evident from Ex. xxix, 11. If the golden 
altar is here referred to, it seems remarkable that no 
mention is made in the ritual of the cleansing of the 
brazen altar, But perhaps the practice spoken of by 
Josephus and in the Mishna of pouring what remained 
of the mixed blood at the foot of the large altar was 
an ancient one, and was regarded as its purification.) 
At this time no one besides the high-priest was suffer- 
ed to be present in the holy place. The purification 
of the Holy of Holies, and of the holy place, being thus 


| completed, the high-priest laid his hands upon the head 


of the goat on which the lot ‘for Azazel’’ had fallen, 
and confessed over it all the sins of the people. The 
goat was then led, by a man chosen for the purpose, 
into the wilderness, into ‘‘a land not inhabited,”’ and 
was there let loose. 

2. The high-priest after this returned into the holy 
place, bathed himself again, put on his usual garments 
of office, and offered the two rams as burnt-offerings, 
one for himself and one for the people. He also burnt 
upon the altar the fat of the two sin-offerings, while 
their flesh was carried away and burned outside the 
camp. Those who took away the flesh and the man 
who had led away the goat had to bathe their persons 
and wash their clothes as soon as their service was 
performed. 

The accessory burnt-offerings mentioned Num. xxix, 
7-11, were a young bullock, a ram, seven lambs, and 
a young goat. It would seem that (at least in the 
time of the second Temple) these were offered by the 
high-priest along with the evening sacrifice (see be- 
low, V, 7).—Smith, s. v. 

8. The ceremonies of worship peculiar to this day 
alone (besides those which were common to it with all 
other days) were: (1.) That the high-priest, in a sim- 
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ple dress, confessed his own sins and those of his fam- 
ily, for the expiation of which he offered a bullock, 
on which he laid them; (2.) That two goats were set 
aside, one of which was by lot sacrificed to Jehovah, 
while the other (AZAzEL), which was determined by 
lot to be set at liberty, was sent to the desert burdened 
with the sins of the people. (8.) On this day, also, the 
high-priest gave his blessing to the whole nation; and 
the remainder of the day was spent in prayers and oth- 
er works of penance. It may be seen that in the spe- 
cial rites of the Day of Atonement there is a natural 
gradation. In the first place, the high-priest and his 
family are cleansed; then atonement is made by the 
purified priest for the sanctuary and all contained in 
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it; then (if the view to which reference has been made | 


be correct) for the brazen altar in the court, and, last- 
ly, reconciliation is made for the people. — Kitto, s. v. 
See SIN-OFFERING. 

IV. Statement of Josephus.—In the short account of 
the ritual of the day which is given by this Jewish 
writer in one passage (An¢. iii, 10, 3), there are a few 
particulars which are worthy of notice. His words, of 
course, apply to the practice in the second Temple, 
when the ark of the covenant had disappeared. He 
states that the high-priest sprinkled the blood with his 
finger seven times on the ceiling and seven times on 
the floor of the most holy place, and seven times to- 


ward it (as it would appear, outside the vail), and | 


round the golden altar. Then, going into the court, 
he either sprinkled or poured the blood round the great 
altar. He also informs us that along with the fat, 
the kidneys, the top of the liver, and the extremities 
(at ¢Soyat) of the victims were burned. 

V. Rabbinical Details.—The treatise of the Mishna, 
entitled Yoma, professes to give a full account of the 


observances of the day according to the usage in the | 


second Temple. The following particulars appear ci- 
ther to be interesting in themselves, or to illustrate the 
language of the Pentateuch. 

1. The high-priest himself, dressed in his colored 


official garments, used, on the Day of Atonement, to | 


perform all the duties of the ordinary daily service, 
such as lighting the lamps, presenting the daily sacri- 
fices, and offering the incense. 
himself, put on the white garments, and commenced 
the special rites of the day. There is nothing in the 
Old Testament to render it improbable that this was 
the original practice. 

2. The high-priest went into the Holy of Holies four 
times in the course of the day: first, with the censer 
and incense, while a priest continued to agitate the 
blood of the bullock lest it should coagulate ; second- 
ly, with the blood of the bullock; thirdly, with the 
blood of the goat; fourthly, after having offered the 
evening sacrifice, to fetch out the censer and the plate 
which had contained the incense. These four en- 
trances, forming, as they do, parts of the one great 
annual rite, are not opposed to a reasonable view of 
the statement in Heb. ix, 7 (where the apostle tells us 
that the high-priest entered only once on that day, 
since the expression, diag rod évtarov, may refer to 
the one day in the year when such a service alone took 
place), and that in Josephus (War, v, 5, 7). Three 
of the entrances seem to be very distinctly implied in 
Ley. xvi, 12, 14, and 15. 

3. It is said that the blood of the bullock and that 
of the goat were each sprinkled eight times—once to- 
ward the ceiling, and seven times on the floor. This 
i not agree with the words of Josephus (see above, 

4. After he had gone into the most holy place the 
third time, and had returned into the holy place, the 
high-priest sprinkled the blood of the bullock eight 
times toward the vail, and did the same with the blood 
of the goat. Having then mingled the blood of the 
two victims together and sprinkled the altar of incense 
with the mixture, he came into the court and poured 


as 


After this he bathed | 


| the scape-goat. 
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out what remained at the foot of the altar of burnt-of- 
fering. 3 

5. Most careful directions are given for the prepa- 
ration of the high-priest for the services of the day. 
For seven days previously he kept away from his own 
house and dwelt in a chamber appointed for his use. 
This was to avoid the accidental causes of pollution 
which he might meet with in his domestic life. But, 
to provide for the possibility of his incurring some um- 
cleanness in spite of this precaution, a deputy was chos- 
en who might act for him when the day came. In 
the treatise of the Mishna entitled ‘‘ Pirke Aboth,”’ it 
is stated that no such mischance ever befell the high- 
priest. But Josephus (Ant. xvii, 6, 4) relates an in- 
stance of the high-priest Matthias, in the time of Her- 


| od the Great, when his relation, Joseph, took his place 


in the sacred office. During the whole of the seven 
days the high-priest had to perform the ordinary sacer- 
dotal duties of the daily service himself, as well as on 
the Day of Atonement. On the third day and on the 


| seventh he was sprinkled with the ashes of the red 


heifer, in order to cleanse him in the event of his hay- 
ing touched a dead body without knowing it. On the 
seventh day he was also required to take a solemn oath 
before the elders that he would alter nothing whatev- 
er in the accustomed rites of the Day of Atonement. 
(This, according to the ‘‘ Jerusalem Gemara’’ on Yoma 
[quoted by Lightfoot], was instituted in consequence 
of an innovation of the Sadducean party, who had di- 
rected the high-priest to throw the incense upon the 
censer outside the vail, and to carry it, smoking, into 
the Holy of Holies.) 

6. Several curious particulars are stated regarding 
The two goats of the sin-offering were 
to be of similar appearance, size, and value. The lots 
were originally of boxwood, but in later times they 
were of gold. They were put into a little box or urn, 


| into which the high-priest put both his hands and took 


out a lot in each, while the two goats stood before him, 
one at the right side and the other on the left. The 
lot in each hand belonged to the goat in the correspond- 
ing position; and when the lot ‘for Azazel’ happen- 
ed to be in the right hand, it was regarded as a good 
omen. The high-priest then tied a piece of scarlet 
cloth on the scape-goat’s head, called ‘‘the scarlet 
tongue”’ from the shape in which it was cut. Mai- 
monides says that this was only to distinguish him, in 
order that he might be known when the time came 
for him to be sent away. But in the Gemara it is as- 
serted that the red cloth ought to turn white, as a token 
of God’s acceptance of the atonement of the day, re- 
ferring to Isa.i,18. A particular instance of such a 
change, when also the lot ‘“‘for Azazcl’’ was in the 
priest’s right hand, is related as having occurred in the 
time of Simon the Just. It is farther stated that no 
such change took place for forty years before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. The prayer which the high- 
priest uttered over the head of the goat was as follows: 
“OQ Lord,the house of Israel, thy people, have trespass- 
ed, rebelled, and sinned before thee. T beseech thee, O 
Lord, forgive now their trespasses, rebellions, and sins 
which thy people have committed, as itis written in 
the law of Moses, thy servant, saying that in that day 
there shall be ‘an atonement for you to cleanse you, 
that ye may be clean from all your sins before the 
Lord”? (Gemara on Yoma, quoted by Frischmuth). 
The goat was then goaded and rudely treated by the 
people till it was led away by the man appointed. As 
soon as it reached a certain spot, which seems to have 
been regarded as the commencement of the wilderness, 
a signal was made by some sort of telegraphic contri- 
vance to the high-priest, who waited for it. The man 
who led the goat is said to have taken him to the top 
of a high precipice and thrown him down backward, so 
as to dash him to pieces. If this was not a mistake of 
the writer of Yoma, it must have been, as Spencer ar- 
gues, amodern innovation. It cannot be doubted that 
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the goat was originally set free. Even if there be any 
uncertainty in the words of the Hebrew, the explicit 
rendering of the Sept. must be better authority than 
the Talmud («ai 6 ¢£amroaréhNwy roy yipaooy roy dt 
éorahpévoy eic dpeow K. T. X. Ley. xvi, 26). 

7. The high-priest, as soon as he had received the 
signal that the goat had reached the wilderness, read 
some lessons from the law, and offered up some pray- 
ers. He then bathed himself, resumed his colored 
garments, and offered either the whole or a great part 
of the necessary offering GQnentioned Num. ‘xxxix, 7- 
11) with the regular evening sacrifice. After this he 
washed again, put on the white garments, and entered 
the most holy place for the fourth time, to fetch out 
the censer and the incense-plate. This terminated the 
special rites of the day. 


8. The Mishna gives very strict rules for the fasting 
of the people. In the law itself no express mention is 
made of abstinence from food ; but it is most likely im- 
plied in the command that the people were ‘‘to afflict 
their souls.”” According to Yoma, every Jew (except 
invalids, and children under thirteen years of age) is 
forbidden to eat anything so large as a date, to drink, 
or to wash from sunset to sunset.—Smith, s. v. 

VI. On the Scape-goat, see AZAZEL. 

VII. Modern Observance of the Day.—The day pre- 
vious to the day of expiation, the strict class of Jews 
provide a cock, which they send to an inferior rabbi to 
be slain; the person whose property it is then takes 
the fowl by the legs, and with uplifted hands swings 
it nine times over the heads of himself and his com- 
pany, and at the same time prays to God that the sins 
they have been guilty of during the year may enter 
into the fowl. This cock, which they call MDD 
(pardon, atonement), seems to be substituted for the 
scape-goat of old. They then take the fowl and give 
it to the poor to eat, with a donation according to their 
means. On the same evening, one hour before syn- 
agogue service, they partake of a sumptuous feast, 
which they call taking their fast, after which they go 
to the synagogue. In the great synagogue in Lon- 
don, the clerk stands up in the midst, where a large 
stage is erected for the accommodation of the singers, 
who chant the customary prayers. The clerk offers 
up a blessing, and afterward the free-gift offering. 
Kivery man, according to his capacity (but it is not 
compulsory), gives a sum, which is offered up, and in- 
serted in a book kept for that purpose. Most of the 
Jews endeayor on this occasion to provide themselves 
with the best apparel, as they say they appear before 
the King of kings to have their final doom settled 
upon them, Then begins the evening prayer of the 
fast, when the reader and chief rabbi, and many of the 
congregation, are clad with the shroud in which they 
are to be buried, continuing in prayer and supplication 
for upward of three hours. There are many who will 
stand upon one spot from the ninth day (of Tisri) at 
even until the tenth day at even; and when the ser- 
vice is ended on the ninth eve, those who return home 
vo their dwellings come again in the morning at five 
o'clock, and continue until dark, observing the follow- 
ing order: First are said the morning prayers, which 
commence as soon as they come to the synagogue. 
After saying the usual prayers and supplications pe- 
culiar to the day, they then take forth the Law, and 
read the portion Ley. xyi; the mophter (a certain por- 
tion of the Law so named by the Jews) is Num. xxix, 
7-11; the portion from the prophets from Isa. lvii, 14, 
to the end of chap. lviii. They then say the prayer 
for the prosperity of the government under which they 
dwell, and then put the Law into the ark again, which 
ends the morning prayer, after having continued for 
six hours without intermission. They next say the 
prayer of the masoph (i. e. ‘ addition”), which makes 
mention of the additional sacrifice of the day (Num. 
xxix, 7), and supplicates the Almighty to be prepi- 
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tious to them. They finally say the offering of the 
day from Num. xxix, 7-27. They abstain from food 
altogether during the day. For many more ceremo- 
nies observed among the present Jews on the Day of 
Atonement, see Picard, Cérémonies et Coutumes Reli- 
gieuses, etc. t.i, c. 6, p. 18. 

VIII. Typical Import of the Entire Observance.—As 
it might be supposed, the Talmudists miserably de- 
graded the meaning of the Day of Atonement. They 
regarded it as an opportunity afforded them of wiping 
off the score of their more heavy offences. Thus Foma 
(cap. vill) says, ‘‘The day of atonement and death 
make atonement through penitence. Penitence itself 
makes atonement for slight transgressions, and in the 
case of grosser sins it obtains a respite until the com- 
ing of the Day of’ Atonement, which completes the 
reconciliation.” More authorities to the same general 
purpose are quoted by Frischmuti (p. 917), some of 
which seem also to indicate that the peculiar atoning 
virtue of the day was supposed to rest in the scape- 
goat. Philo (Lib. de Septenario) regarded the day in 
a far nobler light. He speaks of it as an occasion for 
the discipline of self-restraint in regard to bodily indul- 
gence, and for bringing home to our minds the truth 
that man does not live by bread alone, but by what- 
ever God is pleased to appoint. The prayers proper 
for the day, he says, are those for forgiveness of sins 
past and for amendment of life in future, to be offered 
in dependence, not on our own merits, but on the good- 
ness of God. It cannot be doubted that what especial- 
ly distinguished the symbolical expiation of this day 
from that of the other services of the law was its broad 
and national character, with perhaps a deeper refer- 
ence to the sin which belongs to the nature of man. 
Ewald instructively remarks that, though the least un- 
cleanness of an individual might be atoned by the rites 
of the law which could be observed at other times, 
there was a consciousness of secret and indefinite sin 
pervading the congregation which was aptly met by 
this great annual fast. Hence, in its national char- 
acter, he sees an antithesis between it and the Pass- 
over, the great festival of social life; and in its aton- 
ing significance, he regards it as a fit preparation 
for the rejoicing at the ingathering of the fruits of 
the earth in the least of Tabernacles. Philo looked 
upon its position in the Jewish calendar in the same 
light. 

In considering the meaning of the particular rites 
of the day, three points appear to be of a very distinc- 
tive character: 1. The white garments of the high- 
priest. 2. His entrance into the Holy of Holies. 3. 
The scape-goat. The writer of the Epistle to the He- 
brews (ix, 7-25) teaches us to apply the first two par- 
ticulars. The high-priest himself, with his person 
cleansed and dressed in white garments, was the best 
outward type which a living man could present in 
his own person of that pure and holy One who was 
to purify His people and to cleanse them from their 
sins. But respecting the meaning of the scape-goat 
we have no such light to guide us, and (as may be 
seen from the discussion under the word Azazel) the 
subject is one of great doubt and difficulty. Of those 
who take Azazel for the Evil Spirit, some have sup- 
posed that the goat was a sort of bribe or retaining 
fee for the accuser of men. Spencer, in supposing 
that it was given up with its load of sin to the ene- 
my to be tormented, made it a symbol of the punish- 
ment of the wicked; while, according to the strange 
notion of Hengstenberg, that it was sent to mock the 
devil, it was ienificant of the freedom of those who 
had become reconciled to God. Some few of those 
who have held a different opinion on the word Azazel 
have supposed that the goat was taken into the wilder- 
ness to suffer there vicariously for the sins of the peo- 
ple. Butit has been generally considered that it was 
dismissed to signify the carrying away of their sins, as 
it were, out of the sight of Jehovah. (In the similar 
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part of the rite for the purification of the lepet [Lev. 
xiv, 6, 7], in which a live bird was set free, it must be 
evident that the bird signified the carrying away of 
the uncleanness of the sufferer in precisely the same 
manner.) If we keep in view that the two goats are 
spoken of as parts of one and the same sin-offering, 
and that every circumstance connected with them ap- 
pears to have been carefully arranged to bring them 
under the same conditions up to the time of the casting 
of the lots, we shall not have much difficulty in seeing 
that they form together but one symbolical expression. 
Why there were two individuals instead of one may be 
simply this—that a single material object could not, in 
its nature, symbolically embrace the whole of the truth 
which was to be expressed. This is implied in the 
reasoning of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
on the office and sacrifice of Christ (Heb. ix). Hence 
some, regarding each goat as a type of Christ, sup- 
posed that the one which was slain represented his 
death, and that the goat set free signified his resurrec- 
tion (Cyril, Bochart, and others, quoted by Spencer). 
But we shall take a simpler, and perhaps a truer view, 
if we look upon the slain goat as setting forth the act 
of sacrifice, in giving up its own life for others ‘‘ to Je- 
hovah,”’ in accordance with the requirements of the 
divine law; and the goat which carried off its load of 
sin ‘‘to an utter distance”’ as signifying the cleansing 
influence of faith in that sacrifice. Thus, in his degree, 
the devout Israelite might have felt the truth of the 
Psalmist’s words, ‘‘ As far as the east is from the west, 
so far hath he removed our transgressions from us.” 
But for us the whole spiritual truth has been revealed 
in historical fact in the life, death, and resurrection of 
Him who was made sin for us, who died for us, and 
who rose again for our justification. This Mediator it 
was necessary should, ‘‘in some unspeakable manner, 
unite death and life” (Maurice, On Sacrifice, p, 85). 
See Journ. Suc. Lit. Jan. 1849, p. 74 sq.—Smith, s. v. 
IX. Liverature.—Josephus, Ant. iii,10, 3; the Talmud 
(fishna, tract Yoma, ed. by Sheringham [Franeq. -606, 
17108], also with notes in Surenhusius, ii, 5), with the 
Jerus. Gemara thereupon; Maimonides B49 Mita> 
Debs (Worship of the Day of Atonement); also in 
Crenii, Opuse. ad philol. sacr. spect. vii, 651 sq., 819 sq. ; 
Otho, Lea. Rabb. p. 216 sq.; Spencer, De legibus Hebra- 
orum Ritualibus, lib. iii, diss. viii; Lightfoot’s Temple 
Service, c. xv; Buxtorf, Synagoga Judaica, cap. xx; 
Ugolini Thesaur. xviii; see Reland, Antig. Sucr. iv, 
6; Carpzov, Appar. p. 433 sq.; Moller, De ritib. festi 
expiat. (Jen. 1689); Hochstetter, De festo expiat. (Tub. 
1707); Hottinger, De ministerio diet expiaticnis (Marb. 
1708; Tur. 1754); Danz, in Menschen’s Nov. Test. 
Talm. p. 912; Bahr, Symbol. ii, 664 sq.; Langenberg, 
De pontif. in expiationis die vicario (Greitsw. 1739) ; 
Michaelis, Num exp. dies sub templo secundo fuerit cele- 
bratus (Hal. 1751); Danzere’s two Dissertationes de 
Functione Pontificis Maximi in Adyto Anniversario ; 
Kraft, De mysterio Diet inaugurationum (Marb. 1749) ; 
Cohn, Bedeutung und Zweck des Versihnungstages (Lpz. 
1862); Ewald, Die Alterthiimer des Volkes Israel, p. 370 
sq.; Hengstenberg, Egypt and the Books of Moses, on 
Ley. xvi (English translation); Thomson’s Bampton 
Lectures, lect. iii, and notes. See EXPIarIon. 


Atrium. In ancient churches, between the first 
porch, called the propyleum, or vestibulum magnum, 
and the church itself, was a large area or square plot 
of ground, which the Latins called atrium or impluvi- 
um, because it was a court open to the air without any 
covering. It was surrounded by cloisters. In this 
place stood the first class of penitents, according to 
Eusebius, who says it was the mansion of those who 
were not allowed to enter farther into the church. 
They generally stood in this porch to beg the prayers 
of the faithful.—Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bk. viii, ch. iii, § 
5; Parrar, Lecles. Dictionary, s. v. 


A’troth (Num. xxxii, 35). See Araroru. 
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At’tai (Heb. Attay’, "MY, perhaps opportune, comp, 
Ittai), the name of three men. 

1. (Sept. IeSSei v. r.’ESi.) A son of the daughter 
of Sheshan (of the tribe of Judah) by his Egyptian 
servant Jarha, and the father of Nathan (1 Chron. ii, 
35, 86). B.C. prob. ante 1658. fi 

2. (Sept. ESSei v. r. "IeSi.) The sixth of David's 
mighty men from the tribe of Gad during his freeboot- 
er’s life in the desert of Judsea (1 Chron. xii, 11). B.C. 
cir. 1061, 

3. (Sept. IeSSi v. r.’IerSi.) The second of the four 
sons of King Rehoboam, by his second and favorite 
wife Maachah, the daughter of Absalom (2 Chron. xi, 
20). B.C. post 972. 


Attali’a (ArrdXea), a maritime city of Pamphylia 
(near Lycia, to which it is assigned by Stephen of 
Byzantium), in Asia Minor, near the mouth of the riv- 
er Catarrhactes (see Wesseling, ad Antonin. Itin. p. 
579, 670). It derived its name from its founder, Atta- 
lus Philadelphus, king of Pergamus (Strabo, xiv, 657), 
who ruled over the western part of the peninsula from 
the north to the south, and was in want of a port which 
should be useful for the trade of Egypt and Syria, as 
Troas was for that of the Zgean. All its remains are 
characteristic of the date of its foundation. It was 
visited by Paul and Barnabas on their first missionary 
tour, being the place from which they sailed on their 
return to Antioch from their journey into the inland 
parts of Asia Minor (Acts xiv, 25). It does not appear 
that they made any stay, or attempted to preach the 
Gospel in Attalia (see Conybeare and Howson’s St. 
Paul, i, 200). This city, however, though compara- 
tively modern at that time, was a place of considera- 
ble importance in the first century. Its name in the 
twelfth century appears to have been Satalia, a corrup- 
tion, of which the crusading chronicler, William of 
Tyre, gives a curious explanation. It still exists un- 
der the name of Adaiia (Bisching, Erdbeschr. xi, 1, 
121), and extensive and important ruins attest the for- 
mer consequence of the city (Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 
193). This place stands on the west of the Catarrhac- 
tes, where Strabo (xiv, 4) places it; Ptolemy, how- 
ever (v, 5, 2), places the ancient city on the east of the 
river, on which accounts Admiral Beaufort (Karama- 
nia, p. 135) held the present Laara to be the represent- 
ative of Attalia, and the modern Adalia (or Satalia) to 
be the site of the ancient Olbia, which Mannert (Geog. 
vi, 130) thought to be the same with Attalia (see For- 
biger, Alle Geogr. ii, 268); but Spratt and Forbes (Ly- 
cia, i, 217) have found the remains of Olbia farther 
west, and it is therefore probable that the bed of the 
Catarrhactes changed at different times (see Smith’s 
Dict. of Class. Geogr. 8. v.). 

At’talus ("Arra\oc, a Macedonian name of uncer- 
tain signification), a king of Pergamus in the time of 
the Jewish prince Simon (1 Mace. xi, 22), and, as 
would appear from the connected circumstances, about 
B.C. 139; a closer determination of the date depends 
upon the year of the consul Lucius (q. v.), named in 
the same connection (ver. 16), which is itself doubtful. 
As Attalus was the name of three kings-of Pergamus, 
who reigned respectively B.C. 241-197, 159-138 (Phil- 
adelphus), 188-133 (Philometor), and were all faithful 
allies of the Romans (Liv. xlv, 13), it. is uncertain 
whether the letters sent from Rome in favor of the 
Jews (1 Mace. xv, 22) were addressed to Attalus IT 
(Roly bavi, "6 3x10); IIS, NS, eb 2  SOers 
Just. xxxv,1; xxxvi, 4,5; App. J/zh. 62), known as 
the “friend of the Roman people’’ (Strabo, xiii, p. 
624), or Attalus III (Philometor), the nephew and 
successor of Attalus II, and son of Eumenes IT, who 
ascended the throne B.C. 138, and by whose testament 
the kingdom of Pergamus passed over (B.C. 183) into 
the hands of the Romans (Justin, xxxvi, 4; Flor. ii, 
20; Strabo, xiii, 624). Josephus quotes a decree of 
the Pergamenes in favor of the Jews (Ant. xiv, 10, 22) 
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in the time of Hyrcanus, about B.C. 112 (comp. Rev. 
ii, 12-17). —Smith, s. Vs 


Attendant Genius. 


Atterbury, Francis, bishop of Rochester, was | 
born March 6th, 1662, at Milton- Keynes, Bucks, where | 
his father was rector. See ATTERBURY, Lewts, be- | 
low. He began his studies at Westminster, and fin- 
ished his course at Christ Church, Oxford. He first | 
distinguished himself by the publication, at Oxford, 
in 1687, of a ‘‘Reply to some Considerations on the | 
Spirit of Martin Luther, and the Original of the Ref- 
ormation,’’ a tract written by Walker, master of Uni- 
versity College. In the same year hes took the degree 
of Master of Arts, and became tutor to the earl of Or- | 
rery’s son. In 1690 he married, and soon after went 
to London, and established so high a reputation by his 
preaching that he was made almoner to the king. In 
1700 he published a vindication of the rights, powers, 
and privileges of the Lower House of Convocation, 
which occasioned a warm controversy with Archbish- 
op Wake and others, and raised up a host of adver- | 
saries (see Hook, Ecclesiastical Bwgraphy, i, 358, and 
Lathbury, History of Convocation). The Univ ersity 
of Oxford, however, testified its approval of his work 
by granting him the degree of D.D. without the usual 
fees. In 1704 he became dean of Carlisle. In 1706 | 
he had a controversy with Hoadley as to “the ad- 
vantages of virtue with regard to the present life.” 
In a funeral sermon he had asserted that, ‘if the ben- | 
efits resulting from Christianity were confined to our. 
present state, Christians would be, of the whole hu- | 
man race, the most miserable.” Hoadley, on the con- | 
trary, maintained, in a printed letter to Atterbury, 
that it was a point of the utmost importance to the | 
Gospel itself to vindicate the tendency of virtue to 
the temporal happiness of man. In 1707 he had an- | 
other controversy with Hoadley concerning ‘passive | 
obedience.”? Under Queen Anne, Atterbury was in | 
high favor, and in 1713 was made bishop of Roches- 
ter and dean of Westminster, and was on the point of | 
being made archbishop of Canterbury, when George | 
T, who had justly conceived a strong prejudice against 
him, came to the throne. From this time he op- | 
posed the house of Hanover, and used all his ener- 
gies to secure the return of the Stuarts. In 1715, 
when an attempt was made to restore the Stuarts, 
the archbishop of Canterbury drew up an address to 
the bishops of his province, exhorting them to ex- 
cite the devotion of the clergy of their dioceses to- 
ward the house of Brunswick. This address Atter- 
bury, and Smalridge, the bishop of Bristol, refused 
either to sign or to publish in their dioceses; and this 
conduct rendered him suspected at court. In 1722, 
he was accused of being in correspondence with ‘‘ the | 
Pretender,” and was seized and sent to the Tower. 
No proof was alleged sufficient to warrant the charge ; 
but, on the 9th of April, 1723, a bill of attainder was | 
introduced into the House of Lords, and he was called 
upon to make his defense, which he did in the most 
admirable manner, in a speech abounding in eloquence. 
The court influence, however, was too great: a special 
law was introduced against him and passed, and he | 

| 


See GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


| 


was condemned to be stripped of all his places and | 
dignities, and to be banished from his country forever. 


On the 18th of June he left England for Calais. He 
retired first to Brussels, and afterward to Paris, where 


he died, February 15th, 173 

The fame of Atterbury rests chiefly on his sermons, 
which are both argumentative and unaffectedly elo- 
quent, and on his epistolary correspondence with Pope. 
His familiar letters, for their ease and elegance, are 
preferred to the more labored efforts of his corre-_ 
spondent, Pope. As a controversialist, his parts were 
splendid; but his prejudices were too strong, and his 
judgment not sufficiently cool to entitle him to a high 
rank among the inquirers after truth. It was, how- | 


life, a sceptic; but the whole tenor of his conduct, 


lis . Ores 
ings, contradict such a supposition. 


| 
| and made what was heavenly appear earthly. 
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ever, thought at the time that no man understood bet- 
ter than he the points in dispute between the Church 
of England and the Church of Rome, as well as the 
dissenters of all denominations. Atterbury has been 
somewhat absurdly charged, on the strength of an im- 
probable anecdote which . Dr. Maty says Lord Chester- 
field related to him, with having been, at least in early 
and 
every reference in his private as well as public writ- 
He was a worldly- 
minded and ambitious man, but that he firmly believed 
the religious truths which he so eloquently defended 
there can be no reasonable doubt. (See a refutation 
of this story, in detail, in the New and General Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, 1784, i, 889.) The conduct of 


| Atterbury with refefence to the Stuart dynasty is the 


great blot on his public career, and though perhaps 
illegally convicted, he was undoubtedly guilty of the 
treason for which he was condemned. But it was for 
no selfish ends that he adhered to its desperate for- 
tunes, nor was his conduct wholly inconsistent with 
his position as a prelate of the English Church. The 


| plan on which he had fixed his hope of securing the 


restoration of the Stuarts was that of inducing James 
to educate his son in the Protestant faith; an absurd 
expectation undoubtedly, but it was characteristic of 
Atterbury to overlook obstacles when he had set his 
heart on accomplishing a great purpose. Hook (Zc- 
cles. Biography, i, 374) calls him ‘an ecclesiastical 
politician and intriguer, devoting himself, not to the 
establishment of a principle, but to the mere triumph 
of a party. Great principles were injured by his advo- 
cacy of them, since he gave to them a party coloring, 
” In pri- 
vate life the haughtiness and asperity of the politician 
and controversialist wholly disappeared, and no man 
ever succeeded in winning a more affectionate attach- 
ment from friends as well as relatives. As a preacher, 
a speaker, and a writer, he had few rivals; and Lord 
Mahon (JZist. of Lng. c. xii) hardly exaggerates his 
literary merits when he says that ‘‘few men have at- 
tained a more complete mastery over the English lan- 
guage than Atterbury; and all his compositions are 
marked with peculiar force, elegance, and dignity of 
style” (English Cyclopedia). Doddridge (Lectures on 


| Preaching, iv, 18) calls him the “ glory of English pul- 
| pit orators. 


” 


Wesley (Works, vii, 420) says that in 


| Atterbury ‘“‘all the qualities of a good writer meet.” 


The Tatler (No. 66), having observed that the Eng- 
lish clergy too much neglect the art of speaking, 


| makes a particular exception with regard to Atter- 


bury, who ‘‘has so particular a regard to his congre- 
gation that he commits to his memory what he has to 
say to them, and has so soft and gr aceful a behayior 
that it must attract your attention. His person,’ 
continues this author, ‘‘it is to be confessed, is no 
small recommendation; but he is to be highly com- 
mended for not losing that advantage, and adding to 
propriety of speech (which might pass the criticism 
of Longinus) an action which would have been ap- 
proved by Demosthenes. He has a peculiar force in 
his way, and has many of his audience who could not 
be intelligent hearers of his discourse were there no 
explanation as well as grace in his action. This art 
of his is used with the most exact and honest skill. 
He never attempts your passions till he has convinced 
your reason. All the objections which you can form 
are laid open and dispersed before he uses the least 
vehemence in his sermon; but when he thinks he has 
your head, he very soon wins your heart, and never 
pretends to show the beauty of holiness till he has 
convinced you of the truth of it.” His writings in- 
clude Sermons (Lond. 1740, 4 vols. 8vo, 5th ed.) :—Cor- 
respondence and Charges (Lond. 1783-87, 4 vols. 8vo) ; 
besides many controversial tracts and pamphlets of 
temporary interest. See Stackhouse, Memoirs of At- 
terbury, 1727, 8vo; Burnet, History of his Own Times; 
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Al\libone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 80; Hook, Lcclesi- 
astical Biography, i, 850 sq. 


Atterbury, Lewis, father of Bishop Atterbury, 
was born about the year 1631. He was the son of 
Francis Atterbury, rector of Milton, Northampton- 
shire, who, among other ministers, subscribed the Sol- 
emn League and Covenant in 1648. Lewis was enter- 
ed a student of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1647, took 
the degree of bachelor of arts February 23, 1649, and 
was created M.A. by a dispensation from Oliver Crom- 
well March 1, 1651. He was one of those who sub- 
mitted to the authority of the visitors appointed by 
the Parliament. In 1654 he became rector of Great 
or Broad Rissington, in Gloucestershire, and, after the 
Restoration, took a presentation for that benefice un- 
der the great seal, and was instituted again, to confirm 
his title to it. On the 11th of September, 1657, he 
was admitted rector of Middleton or Middleton Keynes, 
in Bucks, and at the return of Charles II took the 
same prudent method to corroborate his title to this 
living. July 25, 1660, he was made chaplain extraor- 
dinary to Henry, duke of Gloucester, and on the 1st 
of December, in the same year, was created doctor in 
divinity. Returning from London, whither the law- 
suits he was frequently involved in had brought him, 
he was drowned near his own house in the beginning 
of December, 1693. He published three occasional 
sermons, the titles of which may be seen in Wood’s 
Athen. Oxon. vol. ii, col. 911.—New Gen. Biog. Dict. 
i, 377. 

Atterbury, Lewis, eldest son of the preceding, 
was born at Caldecot, in Bucks, on the 2d of May, 
1656. He was educated at Westminster School under 
Dr. Busby, and at Christ Church, Oxford. He was or- 
dained deacon in September, 1679. In 1683 he served 
as chaplain to Sir William Pritchard, lord-mayor of 
London. In February, 1684, he was instituted rector 
of Symel, in Northamptonshire. In 1691 we find him 
lecturer of St. Mary Hill, in London. Soon after his 
marriage he settled at Highgate, where he supplied the 
pulpit of the reverend Mr. Daniel Lathom, on whose 
death, in June, 1695, he became pastor of the chapel. 
He had a little before been appointed one of the six 
preaching chaplains to the princess Anne of Denmark 
at Whitehall and St. James’s, which place he contin- 
ued to supply after she came to the crown, and like- 
wise during part of the reign of George I. To help 
the poor of his parish, he studied physic; and after 
acquiring considerable skill, practiced gratis among 
his poor neighbors. In 1707 the queen presented him 
to the rectory of Shepperton, in Middlesex, and in 
March, 1719, the bishop of London collated him to the 
rectory of Hornsey. In 1720, on a report of the death 
of Dr. Sprat, archdeacon of Rochester, he applied to 
his brother to succeed him. The bishop giving his 
brother some reasons why he thought it improper to 
make him his archdeacon, the doctor replied, ‘‘ Your 
lordship very well knows that Lanfranc, archbishop 
of Canterbury, had a brother for his archdeacon, and 
that Sir Thomas More’s father was a puisne judge 
when he was lord chancellor. And thus, in the sa- 
cred history, did God himself appoint that the safety 
and advancement of the patriarchs should be procured 
by their younger brother, and that they, with their 
father, should live under the protection and goyern- 
ment of Joseph.’’ In answer to this, the bishop in- 
forms his brother that the archdeacon was not dead, 
but well, and likely to continue so. He died, how- 
ever, soon after; and on the 20th of May, 1720, the 
bishop collated Dr. Brydges, the duke of Chandos’s 
brother, to the archdeaconry, after writing thus in 
the morning to the doctor: ‘‘I hope you are convinced, 
by what I have said and written, that nothing could 
have been more improper than the placing you in that 
post immediately under myself. Could I have been 
easy under that thought, you may be sure no man liy- 
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ing should have had the preference to you.”’ To this’ 
the doctor answered: ‘‘.... There is some show of 
reason, I think, for the non-acceptance, but none for 
the not giving it. And since your lordship was pleased 
to signify to ine that I should overrule you in this mat- 
ter, I confess it was some disappointment to me... . 
I hope I shall be content with that meaner post in 
which I am; my time at longest being but short in 
this world, and my health not suffering me to make 
those necessary applications others do, nor do I un- 
derstand the language of the present times; for I find 
I begin to grow an old-fashioned gentleman, and am 
ignorant of the weight and value of words, which in 
our times rise and fall like stock.” This correspond- 
ence is creditable to the bishop, at least. 

Dr. Atterbury died at Bath, October 20,1731. He 
published Twelve Sermons (London, 1720, 8vyo):—Ten 
Sermons (Lond. 1699, 8vo) :—Select Sermons, edited by 
Yardley, with a life of Dr. Atterbury (2 vols. 8vo, 
1745) :—Letters on the Council of Trent; and several 
translations from the French. In his will he gave 
some few books to the libraries at Bedford and New- 
port, and his whole collection of pamphlets, amount- 
ing to upward of two hundred volumes, to the libra- 
ry of Christ Church, Oxford. He charged his es- 
tate forever with the payment of ten pounds yearly 
to a schoolmistress to instruct girls at Newport-Pag- 
nel, which salary he had himself in his lifetime paid 
for many years. He remembered some of his friends, 
and left a respectful legacy of one hundred pounds 
to his ‘‘dear brother, in token of his true esteem and 
affection,’’ as the words of the will are, and made the 
bishop’s son Osborn (after his granddaughter, who did 
not long survive him) heir to all his fortune.—New 
Gen. Biog. Dictionary, i, 377; Biographica Britannica, 


| vol. i. 


Attersoll, Witt14m, a clergyman of the Church 
of England, rector of East Hoadley, was ejected for 
non-conformity in 1662, and was subsequently minis- 
ter at Isfield, Sussex. His writings include A Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to Philemon (London, 1612 and 
1633, fol.):—A Commentary on the History of Bulaam 
and Balac (4to): —A Commentarie upon the Fourth 
Book of Moses, called Numbers (London, 1618; and in 
Dutch, at Amsterdam, in 1667) :—The Trumpet of God 
(London) :—De Sacramentis (Ato) :—Catechismus. The 
work on the sacraments was printed in English in 1614, 
under the title The New Covenant. He also wrote 
Three Treatises, on Luke xii, 1; xiii, 1; Jonah iii, 4. 
—Landon, Ecclesiastical Dictionary, i, 610; Allibone, 
Dictionary of Authors, i, 81. 

Atthar’ates (ArSaparnc), given (1 Esdr. ix, 49) 
as a person’s name; evidently by a mistake of the 
translator (comp. ArHAntAs) for the title TrrsHarTHA 
(q. v.) of the original text (Neh. viii, 9). 


Atticus, Sr., patriarch of Constantinople in 406, 
during the life of the rightful patriarch, Chrysostom ; 
he sueceeded Arsacius, who was intruded into the 
throne when Chrysostom was driven away. He was 
born at Sebaste, in Armenia, and led an ascetic life 
under Eustathius, the bishop of that see. He was a 
man of ability. Palladius accuses him of being the 
author of the conspiracy against Chrysostom ; and the 
share he took in the persecution of that saint, and his 
refusal after his death to replace his name on the dip- 
tychs, caused the Western bishops and the people of 
Constantinople to refuse him their communion until 
the name of St. Chrysostom was restored. Socrates, 
who was no great admirer of Chrysostcm, gives a more 
favorable account of Atticus (lib. vi, cap. 203; vii, cap. 
2). He died Oct. 10, 426, having filled the see twenty 
years. Socrates has preserved a letter of this patri- 
arch to Calliopius, bishop of Nicaea, in which he in- 
forms him that he has sent him three hundred golden 
crowns for the poor of that city. He directs him to 
administer to the wants of those poor persons who were 
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ashamed to come forward for relief, and on no account 
to give anything to those who made a business of beg- 
ging. He also recommends that the distribution should 
be made without any distinction as to religious grounds 
(Hist. Eccles. vii, 25). Sozomen (Hist. Eccles. viii, 
27) says of him that ‘‘he possessed more natural gifts 
than literary attainments, while he evinced aptitude 
for the management of affairs, and was as skilful in 
carrying on intrigues as in evading the machinations 
of others. His sermons did not rise above mediocri- 
ty, and were not accounted by his auditors of sufficient 
value to be preserved in writing,’ and asserts that 
“fas Atticus was distinguished alike for learning, pi- 
ety, and discretion, the churches under his episco- 
pate attained a very flourishing condition.” He also 
wrote to Eupsychius concerning the incarnation (The- 
odoret), and to St. Cyril of Alexandria concerning the 
restitution of the name of St. Chrysostom in the dip- 
tychs, and another to Peter and Atdesius, deacons of 
the church of Alexandria, concerning the restoration 
of peace in that church. <A fragment of a homily on 
the Nativity will be found in Labbe, iii, 116.—Cave, 
Mest. Lit. i, 884; Landon, Eccles. Dict. i, 610. 


Attila (called by the ancient Germans Etzel, in 
the Magyar language Atzel), a celebrated king of the 
Huns, ruled from 434 to 453. He assured his people 
that he had discovered the sword of their god, with 
which he was to procure for them the dominion of the 
world. He called himself the Scourge of God, and his 
subjects looked upon him with superstitious awe. He 
extended his sway over a large portion of Europe and 
Asia, and but for his defeat by Aitius in the Catalau- 
nian plains, in 451, would have destroyed the Roman 
Empire. He spared the city of Rome in consequence, 
it is believed, of the impression made upon his mind 
by Pope Leo I. See Leo I, Pope. 

Attire (Q°™9WP, keshurim’, girdles, Jer. ii, 82; 
‘“headbands,”’ Isa. iii, 20). Under this head we pro- 
pose to bring together a general description of the va- 
rious articles of apparel with either sex among the 
ancient Jews, so far as this can be gathered from the 
notices of antiquity, leaving a more detailed account 
to each portion of dress in its alphabetical place, while 
a comparison with modern Oriental styles will be 
found under Costume, and a statement of the mate- 
rials under CLroruine. (See generally Jahn’s Ar- 
cheology, § 118-135.) Compare also Dress. 

I. MAuE garments.—The regular pieces of raiment 
worn by men were chiefly the following, to which may 
be added, in cases of royalty or eminence, the signet, 
erown, and sceptre, and (for ornament) the anklet, 
bracelet, etc. (which see severally). 

1. The shirt or tunic, in Heb. MIMD, hitto’neth, gen- 
erally rendered by the Sept. yurwy, which indeed is 
but a Grecized form of the Heb. word (see Gesenius, 
Thes. Heb. p. 724). It was the usual under-garment 
(comp. Ley. xvi, 4) of youths (Gen. xxvii, 3, 23, etc.) 
and men (2 Sam. xv, 32), also of the priests and Le- 
vites in their service (Exod. xxviii, 40; Lev. viii, 7, 
13; x, 5). Semale tunics or ‘‘chemises” were also 
called by the same name (2 Sam. xiii, 18; Cant. v, 3). 
The hittoneth was commonly quite short, scarcely 
reaching to the knee; but eventually, as a peculiar 
kind, there is mentioned (Gen. xxvii, 3; xxiii, 32; 2 
Sam, xiii, 18 sq.), as an ornamental dress of young 
persons of either sex, the kittoneth passim’, MIMD 
BADD, tunic of the extremities, i.e. reaching to the 
feet (for so the word appears to signify ; see Gesenius, 
Thes. Heb. p. 1117; rather than party-colored tunic, 
“coat of many colors,’”’ as in the Auth. Vers. after 
the Sept. and Vulg.), which was an under-dress with 
sleeves, and extending to the ankles (Josephus, Ané. 
vii, 8, 1).—Winer, ii, 333. See Tunre. 

2. The mantle or robe, a comprehensive term that 
appears to include several Heb, words, signifying not 
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only a long flowing outer garment, but sometimes also 
a wide under-garment or double tunic. See Rose. 
It sometimes approaches the signification of ‘ veil’ 
(see below), as this was often like a modern cloak, or 
at least shawl. Wide flowing mantles were a fashion 
introduced by the ancients from the Babylonians, 
Medes, and Persians (Herod. i, 195; Strabo, xi, 526). 
Such are doubtless referred to in Dan. iii, 21; it only 
remains uncertain which of the Chaldee terms there 
employed (252, karbela’, Auth. Vers. ‘hat,’ or 
NDB, sarbela’, *‘ coat’’) has this signification. Ge- 
senius (Thes. Heb. in verb.) renders both pallium, or 
cloak, against the improbability that in a single verse 
two kinds of mantle would be named. Others, as 
Lengerke, understand the second word to mean stock- 
igs, which would yield a good sense, and one agree- 
able to etymology, could we be sure that hosiery was 
employed by the ancient Babylonians. The word 
baanm, pethigil’ isa. iii, 24, Auth. Vers. ‘‘stomach- 
er’), which some regard as a cloak, is probably a fes- 
tive garment or finery (see Gesenius, Thes. IZeb. p. 
1137). Ewald separates the word thus: ba ara}*) 
breadth of mantle (comp. Syr. xmdya). In the N. T. 
the mantle is denoted by oroAn, a robe, such as the 
scribes wore (Mark xii, 38), a long garment like a 
gown, reaching to the feet. For the yAapie and ga 
Advyc, see APPAREL.—Winer, ii, 54. 

3. The girdle, in Heb. “13%, chagor’, or man, 
chagorah’ (the usual name both for male and female 
girdles, Isa. iii, 24; whether the same article of ap- 
parel is designated by B12, genazim’, “chests,” in 
Ezek. xxvii, 24, as supposed by Hartmann, is doubt- 
ful), Gr. Zwvn, one of the most distinguished articles . 
of attire among the Hebrews and Orientals generally 
(comp. Ezek. xxiii, 15; Dan. x, 5), except the Phee- 
nicians (Auson. Paneg. Grat, 14; Tertull. Pall. i; 
Plaut. Pen. v, 2, 15; see Credner, Joel, p. 146 sq.), 
being a belt by which the under-garment (tunic) was 
gathered at the waist, and thus prevented from float- 
ing, as well as hindering the person in walking 1 Kings 
xviii, 46; 2 Kings iy, 29; ix, 1) or in any other bod- 
ily motion (sometimes dancing, 2 Sam. vi, 14). Hence 
girdles were often bestowed as presents (2 Sam. xviii, 
11; 1 Mace. x, 87), and were an article of fancy goods 
(Prov. xxxi, 24). The poor and ascetic classes wore 
girdles of leather (2 Kings i, 8; Matt. iii, 4; Mark i, 
6, as they still do in the East, of half a foot in width), 
the rich of linen (Jer. xiii, 1; comp. Arvieux, iii, 247) 
or byssus (Ezek. xvi, 10; the moderns even of silk, 
of some four fingers’ breadth, Mariti, p. 214; Char- 
din, iii, 68), ornamented (Dan. x, 5; 1 Macc. x, 89; 
xi, 58; xiv, 44; Curt. iii, 3, 18; comp. Arvieux, iii, 
241; a Persian fashion, Xenoph. Anab. i, 4, 9; comp. 
Brisson, Regn. Pers. p. 169 sq.) in a costly manner 
(with gold, jewels, etc.); this last description was es- 
pecially valued in female girdles, which, being an in- 
dispensable part of household manufacture (Prov. 
xxxi, 17), was probably the chief article of feminine 
luxury (Isa. iii, 20, 24; comp. Iliad, xiv, 181; Odyss. 
vy, 231; Hartmann, Hebréierin. ii, 299 Sq.). The men 
wore girdles about the loins (1 Kings ii, 5; xviii, 46; 
2 Kings iv, 29; Jer. xiii, 11; Rev. i, 13; xv, 6, etc.), 
but the priests somewhat higher around the breast 
(Josephus, Ant. iii, 7,2); the women, as still in the 


‘East, wore the girdle lower and looser (Niebuhr, fers. 


ii, 184, pl. 27; 236, pl. 64; comp. Odyss. ili, 154). 
The sacerdotal girdle is called S338, abnet’, and was 
tied up in front, so that the two ends hung down to 
the feet; female girdles were called BYP, hishshu- 
rim’ (Isa. iii, 20; Jer. ii, 32); while men’s girdles 
were generally called "18, ezor”. Anciently, as still, 
persons wore in the girdle the sword (dagger, 2 Sam. 
xx, 8; xxv, 13; Judg. iii, 16; Curt. iii, 3,18; comp. 
Arvieux, iii, 241; hence a secure girdle was an essen- 
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tial part of a good equipment of the warrior, 1 Kings 
ii, 5; Isa. v, 27; and the phrase ‘‘ to gird one’s self”’ 
is tantamount to arming for battle, Isa. viii, 9; Psa. 
Ixxvi, 11; 1 Mace. iii, 58; comp. Herod. viii, 120; 
Plutarch, Coriol. 9) and the inkstand (Ezek. ix, 2; 
comp. Shaw, p. 199; Schulz, Let, v, 390); it also 
served as a purse (Matt. x, 9; Mark vi, 8; comp. 2 
Sam. xviii, 11; Jamblich. Vit. Pythag. 27, p. 121; 
Liv. xxxili, 29; Suet. Vit. 16; Plaut. Pen. v, 2, 48 
sq.; Juven. xiv, 297; Gell, xv, 12, 4; Niebuhr, 


1. Egyptian.—a. Royal. 
2. Assyrian.—d. King, 
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Beschr. p. 64; Shaw, p. 199; see Rost, De vet. zona 
pecuniaria, Jen. 1681). The passing over one’s gir- 
dle to another is among friends a mark of great confi- 
dence and intimate relation (1 Sam. xviii, 4; see Ro- 
senmiller, Morgenl. iii, 103); when it occurs between 
(high) functionaries it is a symbol of installation into 
honor (Isa. xxii, 21; on Isa. iii, 24, see Gesenius, in 
loc. ; and in general see Credner, Joel, p. 142 sq.). 
—Winer, i, 448. See GrrpLe. 

4. The turban, of which there were various kinds: 


b. Female. ¢. Sacerdotal. 
e. Priest. 


f. Sceptre-bearer (Eunuch). 
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Modern Oriental 


a. Bedouin. 6. Mamelook, 


C1.) Among the ancient Hebrews of either sex, coifs, 
formed of folds wound about (comp. 52%, wan) the 
head, were in common use, but nothing distinct is 
given as to their shape. Their usual names are as 
follows: (a.) 9"3%, tsaniph’, which is applied to men 
(Job xxix, 14), women (Isa. iii, 23), and the high- 
priest (Zech. iii, 5); but which, according to all the 
passages, was a prominent distinctive costume. (0.) 
MES, mitsne“pheth (Sept. cidapec or pitoa), which 
occurs more frequently of the cap of the high-priest 
(Exod. xxviii, 4, 37, 39; xxix, 6; Lev. xvi, 4, etc.), 
and but once of the king (Ezek. xxi, 31). See Hiau- 
PRIEST. (¢.) 333, migbaah’, simply the bonnet 
of the ordinary priests (Exod. xxviii, 40; xxix, 9; 
Lev. viii, 13; see the description of Josephus, under 
the article SAcCERDOTAL ORDER). (d.) "ND, peér’, 
which occurs of the head-dress of men (Isa. 1xi, 3, 10; 
Ezek, xxiv, 17) and women (Isa. iii, 20), and some- 
times stands in connection with the foregoing term 
(mivayan S985, Exod. xxxix, 28; comp. Ezek. xliv, 
18). This was likewise a piece of special apparel. 
Schroeder (Vesttt. Mul. p. 94 sq.) understands a high- 
towering turban. The M775, tsephirah’ (Isa. xxviii, 
5), signifies a crown or diadem, and does not belong 
here (see Gesenius in loc.); on the other hand, Hart- 
mann (/ebrierin, iii, 262) explains it of a chaplet of 
gorgeous flowers. See Crown. Among the modern 
Arabs and Persians there are very various kinds of 
turbans (some of them exceedingly costly), which are 
always wound out of a long piece of muslin (Arvieux, 
Voyage, iii, 243; Niebuhr, Reisen, i, 159, comp. pl. 
14-23). Nevertheless, this species of head attire ap- 
pears not to have been customary in the ancient Fast. 
On the ruins of Persepolis are delineated sometimes 
caps (flat and pointed), sometimes turbans, which were 
wholly wound out of strips of cloth, and ended in a 
point (Niebuhr, Rezsen, ii, pl. 21, 22). The latter is 
the more probable form of the coiffure of the Hebrews. 
Ordinary Israelites, i. e. laborers, probably bound the 
hair about only with a cord or ribbon (Niebuhr, Beschr. 
p. 64; Revsen, i, 292; comp. the Persepolitan figures 
IDMRV Ole Li.) Pleo) fon Ose Dien Zo, ofe.005. 6, 1), or 
wrapped a cloth around the head, as is yet customary 
in Arabia. The nets (M1220) mentioned in the Tal- 
mud (Mishna, Chel. xxiv, 16) were not hoods (of 
women), but protectives for the eye-sight. (2.) The 
tiaras of the Chaldaans (Herod. i, 195) are called 
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Modes of Attire. 
c. Bethlehemite Women. 


colored material; they were, according to the monu- 
ments (Minter, Rel, d. Babyl. p. 97), high in form; 
and such some interpreters (as Jahn, Archdol. I, ii, 
118 sq.) find among the Persians (3°73, takrik’, 
Esth. viii, 15; N23BD, Larbela’, Dan. iii, 21), al- 
though both these passages rather refer to cloaks (see 
Lengerke, in loc.).—Winer, ii, 634. See HEAD-pREss. 

5. The shoe 23, na‘al; bmddnpa, cavdd\uoy, san- 
dal) was among the Orientals (as also among the 
Greeks and Romans), and still is, a simple sole of leath- 
er or wood, which was fastened under the foot (comp. 
Niebuhr, Beschr. p. 63, pl. 2; Mariti, Trav. p. 214; 
Harmer, Obs. iii, 304 sq.) by a thong Cyne, serok’, 
Gen. xiv, 23; Isa. v, 27; tyuac, Mark i, 7; Luke iii, 
16, etc.; comp. Perizzonius ad A‘lian. Var. Hist. ix, 
11) passing over it. This protection for the feet, at 
once suitable to the climate of the East, and probably 
cheap (comp. Amos ii, 6; viii, 6), is found very gen- 
erally represented on the Persepolitan monuments 
(Niebuhr, Rezsen, ii, 182, pl. 23, 6; Ker Porter, Trav. 
i, pl. 39, 40, 41, 47). Females probably wore a more 
costly sort of sandals (Jud. xvi, 11; comp. Cant. vii, 
1 [see the Targ.]; Ezek. xvi, 10), since also among 
the Syrians (Virg. Zn. i, 366 sq.), the Persians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans (Martial, ii, 29, 8), shoes of va- 
riegated (especially purple-colored) leather, and even 
gilt (calcei aurei), were a favorite article of luxury ; 
and, although a considerable part of this decoration 
might be expended upon the latchet merely, yet there 
is also evidence that sandals with a side and upper 
leather (like slippers) were employed. The (eminent) 
Persians certainly wore actual shoes (Xenoph. Cyrop. 
viii, 1, 41; Strabo, xv, 734), and the monuments rep- 
resent a kind of half-boot (Ker Porter, Trav. i, pl. 
39); the shoes of the Babylonians, according to Strabo 
(xvi, 746), were no ordinary sandal, and it is possible 
that the later Hebrews wore a covering for the feet 
similar to theirs. The task of binding on and unbind- 
ing (Advew, Aristoph. Thesmoph. 1183; in Heb. Dea, 
yen, or meu) these soles, and of carrying them about 
for one’s use, was assigned to (menial) slaves (Matt. 
iii, 11; Mark i, 7; John i, 27; Acts xiii, 25; comp. 
Talm. Bab. Avddush, xvii, 2; Kethuboth, \xvi, 1; Plu- 
tarch, Sympos. vii, 8, 4; Arrian, Epict. iii, 26,21; Eu- 
seb. Hist. Eccl. iv, 15; see Kype, Observ. i, 12 sq.; C. 
W. Volland [A,. Plathner], De sandaligerulis Hebr. Vi- 
teb. 1712; also in Ugolini Thesaur. xxix). Indoors 
the Orientals wore no shoes, which visitors were re- 
quired to leave in the outer hall (comp. also Plat. Sym- 
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“pos. p. 213). Only at the paschal meal were the Is- 
raelites to keep their shoes on (I’xod, xii, 11), in order 
to complete their equipment for travelling, since for 
a journey and on going out persons of course assumed 
their sandals (Acts xii, 8). 

early times, however, to walk barefoot (511%, yen 
born, nudo pede) in sacred spots, where the Deity was 
believed to have been disclosed (Exod, iii, 5; Acts vii, 
33; Josh. v, 15); and, according to Jewish tradition 
(see Josephus, Ant. ii, 15, 1), which the O, T. by no 
means contradicts, the Jewish priests performed their 
sacred services unsandalled (comp. Ovid, ‘ast. vi, 
397; see Balduin, De calceo, p. 23; Dougtai Analect. i, 
57 sq.; Spanheim ad Callim. Cerer. 325; Carpzoy, De 
discalcatione in loco sacro, Lips. 1729; also in his Ap- 
_parat. antig. p. 769 sq.; Walch, De religiosa veterum 
avurodnaia, Jen, 1756; also in his Dissert. ad Acta 
Ap. i; Wichmannshausen, De calceo in Lbreor. sacris 
deponendo, Viteb. 1721; also in Ugolini Thesaur. xxix). 
Also, in deep grief, persons went unshod (2 Sam. xv, 
80; Ezek. xxiv, 17, 23; Isa. xx, 2; comp. Bion, /dyil. 


Rom. p. 355; Rosenmiller, Worgen/. iv, 340). The 


iv, 7; comp. Otho, Lex. Rabb. p. 112), that the indi- 
vidual surrendered his title or passed it over to anoth- 
er, who thus, as it were, stepped into his shoes (Rosen- 
miller, Morgenl. iii, 71 sq.), a usage that seems to be 
alluded to in Psa. 1x, 10; cviii, 10 (comp. Castell. Lex. 


Ewald, Psalm. p. 313). 


ing of the feet necessary. See UNCLEANNESS. Shoe- 
makers are named in the Talmud [see Mrecuantc]; 
“among the Persians the fabrication of foot-clothing was 
carried on in manufactories (Xeneph. Cyrop. viii, 2, 5). 
On the subject generally, see Byneeus, De caleeis vet. 
Hebr. (Dordr. 1682, 1715; also in Ugolini Thesaur. 
xxix); Rottbdll, De vestib. et calceis Israelit. (Mafn. 
1755); Balduin, Calceus antig.; and Nigron, De cali- 
ga vet. (L. B, 1711).—Winer, ii, 428. See SANDAL. 

If. emacs articles of apparel consisted, in addition 
to the foregoing, of the following pieces of ornament 
(unless we except the veil) rather than necessity. See 
also PAINT; ORNAMENT; HEAD-pDREsS. 

6. The veil (in general perhaps B73"P MADD, a cov- 
ering of the eyes, Gen, XxX, 16) belongs throughout the 
East to this day as a most indispensable piece of fe- 
mnale attire, and no lady of character and respectabili- 
ty allows herself to be seen without it in public, or even 
hy strangers within doors (comp. the Koran, xxxiii, 
56). Only female slaves (Niebuhr, Rezsen, ii, 162), 
public dancing-girls (who are probably always prosti- 
tutes, yet do not usually dispense with the veil, Has- 
selquist, Tvav. p. 73, but are easily induced to lay it 
aside, Niebuhr, Reisen, i, 184), and in general women 
of the lowest class constitute an exception to this uni- 
versal custom. These usages appear, on the whole, to 
have been prevalent among the Israelites (see Bucher, 
Antiquit. Hebr. et Grec, de velatis feminis, Budiss. 
1717), since we cannot suppose the privacy and re- 
straint of females to have been less than in modern 
Oriental society [see Wire], although in patriarchal 
times a less strict etiquette would seem to have pre- 
vailed with regard to the use of the veil. Virgins 
(Gen. xxiv, 15 sq.) and even wives (Gen. xii, 14) of 
the old Hebrew nomads, especially in domestic em- 
ployments, appear to have gone unhesitatingly with- 
out a veil, as still in Arabia (Wellsted, i, 249) and Pal- 
estine (Russegger, iii, 109); but the betrothed covered 
herself in the presence of her bridegroom (Gen. xxiv, 

. 65; comp. the phrase nubere virco), and to this act of 
delicacy the apostle appears to allude in 1 Cor, xi 5 
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It was customary in very | 


(Buckingham, ii, 383). 
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(Gen, xxxviii, 15; comp. Petron. 16), and sought the 
more to decoy by this mark of modesty. That the 
veil was a principal article of female costume in the 
Israelitish republic appears from Isa. iii, 22; Cant. v, 
7; and ladies of rank may have worn several veils, 
one over the other, like the modern Oriental women 
The various species of veiis 
designated by the several Heb. terms having this gen- 
eral significance are but uncertainly indicated by the 
etymologies of the different words: (1.) 59, ra’ al 


' (Isa. iii, 19), is thought (in aceordance with its Arabic 


| ner, ii, 416. 


| 56 sq.). 


| synonym ral) to be the large general covering thrown 


loosely around the head and temples, and hanging 
down in walking, yet so arranged about the eyes as to 
allow the female to sce through the folds (see Jahn, 
pl. 9, fig. 10). In the Talmud (Mishna, Shadd. vi, 6) 
Arab women are designated cmb) from this pecu- 
liarity of dress. (2.) 7°77, radid’ (Isa. iii, 23; Cant. 
v, 7), may denote the thin covering that Oriental fe- 


males still wear over the entire clothing, and might 
: i = z Z “* \have been earlier styled a mantle (see Jahn, pl. 8, fig. 
i, 21; Stat. Theb. ix, 572; Kirchmann, De funerib. |12; comp. Schroder, Vestit. mulier. p. 368 sq.). 
‘ x & | A still different kind of veil, which is yet worn in 
pulling off the shoe was a legal act, symbolical, with re- | 
spect to the Levirate marriage (Deut. xxv, 9, 10; Ruth | 


(.) 


Egypt (Niebuhr, eisen, i, 166) and Syria (Arvieux, 
Voyage, iii, 247), covered the bosom, neck, and cheek 
as far as the nose, while the eyes were left free (see 
Jahn, pl. 10, fig. 1). This form is depicted on-the 
Persepolitan ruins, and may also have been in com- 
mon use by the Hebrewesses. Yet this import cannot, 


on intrinsic grounds, be assigned to either of the words 
heptaglott. 2342; Balduin, De calceo, p. 217 sq.; see | 5 : 


The generally unavoidable | 
collection of dust and stains upon the covering of the | 


feet among the Israelites rendered the frequent wash- , +5 : 
| veil (Hartmann, Hebrderin, iii, 236 sq.) is doubtful (Ge- 


HPS, tsaiph’ (Gen. xxiv, 65; xxxviii, 14, 19; Sept. 
Séprorpor), or 2%, tsammah’ (Cant. iv, 1,3; vi, 7; 
Isa. xlvii, 2); and whether this last means in general 


senius, Jesa. inloc.; Rosenmiller, Cant. in loc.).—Wi- 
See Vern. 

7. The armlet, or band for the wrist (7723, tsamid’, 
or MI"2%, tsamidah’), was a very favorite ornament, 
not only of all ancient nations (Plin. xxxiii, 10, 12; 
xli, 42; vii, 29; Liv. x, 44; Suet. Ver. 30), but espe- 
cially of Orientals (so much so that gold and silver 
ones are forbidden in the Koran, xviii, 30; xxxv, 30; 
Ixxvi, 21; on the forms of ancient Egyptian ones, see 
Wilkinson, iii, 374), being worn by men as well as 
women (Xenoph. Cyrop. i, 3, 2; Anabd. i, 5, 8; Curt. 
viii, 9, 21; Petron. Sat. 32; comp. Bartholin, De ar- 
millis vet. Amst. 1676; Schréder, De Vestit. mul. p. 
Among the Hebrew females it was general 
from the earliest times (Gen. xxiv, 22, 30, 47; comp. 
Isa. iti, 19; Ezek. xvi, 11; xxiii, 42; Jud. x, 14), but 
among the men those of rank only appear to have worn 
it (2 Sam. i, 10; comp. Num. xxxi, 50; see Harmer, 
ii, 126 sq.; Ker Porter, ii, pl. 60). They consisted 
either of rings (of ivory, precious metals, etc. ; among 
the poor probably likewise of horn, as in modern times,. 
Harmer, iii, 368) or of cords and chains, su), che- 
roth’ (Isa, iii, 19). They were worn on both arms or 
(more usually) on one arm (the right? Sirach, xxi, 
23), and partly covered the wrist (Xenoph. Cyrop. vi, 
4, 2); but (in Persia) they are often so broad as to’ 
reach to the elbows (comp. Niebuhr, Rezsen, i, 164; 
Hartmann, //ebr, ii, 178 sq.; Buckingham, Mesopot. 
p. 433). See BraceLer. Like the ear-rings, the arm- 
lets also generally served as amulets (Plin. xxviii, 47). 
—Winer, i, 88. See TALisMaN. 

8. The anklet (D e’kes; comp. repiopiiptov, He- 
rod. iv, 168, periscelis; also 7édn, Lucian, Lexiphan. 
9), of metal, horn, ivory, etc., was in ancient times, as 
still by Eastern ladies, extensively worn about the 
feet (Isa. iii, 18; see Michaelis, in Pott’s Sylloge, ii, 
90; Niebuhr, Reisen, i, 164; Russell, Aleppo, ii, 130; 
Harmer, ii, 400 sq.; Riippel, Abyss. i, 201; ii, 179; 
comp. Longi Pastor, i, 2; Aristenct. Zp. i, 19), being 


i, 
ry 


22) 


sq. Courtesans were known by their deep or an Oriental fashion (Horace, Lp. i, 17, 56; Plin. 
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xxxili, 54; comp. Jud. x, 4). They are generally so 
arranged that in walking a clapping or clinking is 
heard (Isa. iii, 16; comp. Koran, xxiv, 32; Tertull. 
Cult. fem. 7; Dougtei Analect. i, 243; Arvieux, iii, 
251; Shaw, p. 211), of which the wearer is greatly 
proud (comp. Rosenmiller, Morgenl. iv, 212), especial- 
ly among coquettish females (comp. Aristenet. /p. i, 
4; Dougtei Analect. i, 248). Sometimes small chains 
(HIND, tsedroth’, Isa. iii, 20; Talm. D.>22, heba- 
lim’ ) were fastened from one foot to the other, proba- 
bly in order to secure a short genteel step au armer, 
iii, 468; Rippel, Abyss. ii, 53; comp. Clem. Alex. 
Pedag.'i ii, 89; and the Gemara, in Shabb. vi, 4); ac- 
cording to the rabbins (see Surenhusius’s Mischna, ii, 
25), perhaps to prove their maidenly innocence (Mi- 
chaelis, Mos. Recht. ii, 156 sq.). (See generally Schré- 
der, De Vestit. mul. c.i, §3; Bynzus, De calceis Hebr. 
i, 8; Hartmann, Hebriierin, ii, 183 sq.; iii, 217 sq. ; 
[P. Lyser] C. G. Blumberg, De D°02D3, Lips. 1683; 
also in Haszi et Ikenii Nov. thes. i, 853 sq. ; also in Ugo- 
lini Thesaur. xxix).—Winer, i, 381. See ANKLET. 

9. The necklace, 1937, rubid’, a still very favorite 
ornament in the Hast (Prov. i, 9; iii, 3; xxv, 12; 
Ezek. xvi, 11; Hos. ii, 13), which not only women 
(Cant. iv, 9; Xenoph. Cyrop. viii, 5, 18), but also (em- 
inent) men, even warriors, perhaps the last, however, 
among the Medes and Persians (Xenoph. Cyrop. i, 3, 
2; li, 4, 6; Anab. i, 5,8; 8, 29; Curt. iii, 3,13; Phi- 
lostr. Apoll. ii, 1; Strabo, iv, 197; comp. Odyss. xv, 
460; Adams, Rom. Antiq. ii, 198), as among the Belgic 
Gauls (Strabo, iv, 197), for we find no trace of this as 
an article of male attire among the Israclites (see 
Scheffer, De torquibus, Holm. 1658; ec. notis a J. Nic- 
olai, Hamb. 1707). Necklaces were made sometimes 
of metal, at others of stones or pearls, which were 
strung upon a cord (O47994, charuzim’, Cant. i, 10; 
comp. Frahn, ad Ibn Foszlan. Petropol. 1823, p. 86sq.; 
the DSA4M, torim’, Cant. i, 10, are probably not a neck- 
lace [Vulg. murenule], but an ornament for the head, 
most likely strings of pearls entwisted in the hair or 
attached to the head-dress [q. v.] and flowing down, 
see Michaelis, in loc.), and hung down to the breast, 
or even as far as the girdle (Jerome ad Hzech. xvii, 11; 
Arvieux, iii, 253). Persons of rank perhaps wore sev- 
eral such. Other articles of finery were also at times 
attached to them, such as (1.) DXANW, saharonim’, 
half-moons or crescents, Isa. iii, 18 (Sept. puvicwor; 
comp. lunule, Plaut. pid. v, i, 834; see Tertull. Cult. 
Jem. ii, 10; called in Arabic ahalat); comp. Judz. 
viii, 21 Qvhere similar trinkets appear as ornaments 
for camels’ necks); (2.) Smelling-bottles, 2 792, 
bottey’ ne’phesh (lit. houses of the soul), Isa. iii, 30 
(comp. Le Bruyn, Voyage, i, 217; Chardin, iii, 


=e 
ots) 
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72); 
(3.) perhaps little stellated studs, D972, shebisim’, 
Isa. iii, 18; and C4.) serpents, psn, lechashim’ , Isa. 
iii, 20, Bnei as amulets (q. v.); but see Gesenius, 
Comm. z. Jesa. i, 209, 211. Ladies may also have 
worn rings (collars) of metal around the neck (see Nic- 
buhr, Reisen, i, 164; comp. Virg. dn. v, 559). Among 
the Persians kings used to invest men with a neck- 
lace (3[72°213, hamnik’, which, however, may mean 
armlet) as a mark of favor (Dan. v, 7; xvi, 29; comp. 
Xenoph. Anab. i, 2, 27; Cyrop. viii, 5, 18); and it ap- 
pears that a higher 1 rank was associated with this dis- 
tinction (Dan. v,7). In Egypt the prime minister of 
state was adorned with a (state) necklace (Gen. xli, 
42); the chief-justice also wore a golden chain, with 
the symbol of truth attached (Diod. Sic. i, 48; comp. 
Hengstenberg, J/oses, p. 29 sq.). (See generally 
Schréder, Vestit. mulier. p. 130 sq.; Hartmann, Heb- 
réerin, ii, 172 sq., 259 sq. ; iii, 208, 267 sq.)—Winer, 
i, 456. See Neckace. 

10. Lar-rings were universal in the East with wom- 
en (Exod. xxxii, 2; Ezek. xvi, 12; Jud. x, 4) and 
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children of both sexes (Exod. xxxii, 2; comp. Buck- 
ingham, Trav. p. 241, 342). Travellers have found 
them sometimes small and closely fitting the ear, some- 
times very large and heavy (Mandelslo, Reisen, p. 213 
in North Africa as thick as a good-sized pipe-stem, 
Host, Marocco, p. 119), four fingers’ breadth in diam- 
eter; they so enlarge the hole through the lobe of the 
ear that it is said one can pass two fingers through it 
(Harmer, Obs. iii, 314). Luxury has carried the fash- 
ion to such a pitch that women puncture as many ap- 
ertures in the ear-lobe as possible, and hang a ring 
through each (Arvieux, iii, 25); Wellsted (7raveis, i, 

224) counted sometimes fifteen in a single ear, and 
Russegger CII, ii, 180) speaks of even twenty. ‘The 
ancient Hebrews designated this ornament by the 


terms BY, ne “zem (e@. g. Gen. xxxv, 4, WN Dyers 
DIEING, the rings that were in their ears), and >" 


agil (Ezek. xvi, 2), which almost everywhere alee 
siznify ring or hoop. See Rivne. Besides proper 


bee 
A 


rings (of horn, bone, or metal), persons also wore oth- 


er trinkets in the ear, which were called, for exam- 
ple, (@.) ™ 123, netiphoth’, little drops (Judg. viii, 
26; Isa. iii, 19), i. e. ear pendants with tiny bells, name- 
ly pearls (Gr. ord\aypa, Lat. stalagmium, Plaut. Men. 
iii, 18); (2.) 1243, kumaz’, on the other hand, is prob- 
ably not an ear-ring, but necklace or amulet (see Ge- 
senius, Thes. Heb. p. 692); (8.) for a peculiar kind of 
Jewish ear-ring, see the Mishna (Chelim, xi, 9; ac- 
cording to the Mishna, Shabd. vi, 6, the girls first drew 
a cord through the ear after piercing, until it was heal- 
ed). Whether men among the Jews made use of ear 
ornaments is uncertain; Pliny (xi, 50) asserts the cus- 
tom of Orientals without distinction, and other writers 
state the usage in the case of men with respect to sey- 
eral Eastern nations more or less positively and relia- 
bly: e. g. the inhabitants along the Euphrates (Juven. 
i, 104), the Lydians (Xenoph. Anab. iii, 1, 31), the Lib- 
yans (Mac rob. Sat. vii, 8), the Arabians (Petron. Sat. 
102), the Carthaginians (Plaut. Pan. v, 2, 21), the In- 
dians (Curt. ix, 1, 30), the Parthians (Tertull. Cult. 
Jem. x), the Assyrians (Asiatic Journ. 1843, No. 8, pl. 
xvii), and probably others (see Bochart, Hieroz. i, 342). 
The modern Arabs likewise certainly wear ear-rings 
(Niebuhr, Beschr. p. 65; Reisen, p. 164 sq,), as an- 
ciently the Midianites (Judg. viii, 24). Among the 
Greeks only children wore rings, and that but in the 
right ear (Isid. Orig. xix, 31,10; Appul. abit. i, 160, 
ed. Bip.; yet see Dio Chrys. xxxii, 361 [or 654 ed. 
Reiske]); among the Romans the women had reached 
the highest pitch of luxury in ear-rings, wearing gold, 
jewels, and the most costly pearls in their ears, not 
singly, but in pairs and triple (Seneca, Benef. vii, 9; 
Vit. beat. 17; Pliny, ix, 56). Nevertheless, Exod. 
xxxii, 2, appears indirectly to forbid the supposition 
that they were at that time worn by male Israelites ; 
and we may assume from the Mishna (Shabb. vi, 6) 
that among the later Jews even children did not usual- 
ly have these ornaments. It remains to notice that in 
early times ear-rings were employed as charms (Gen. 
xxxvy, 4; comp. Jonathan’s Targ. in loc.; see Mai- 
monid. /dolol. vii, 10; Augustine, /p. 73); and Eick- 
horn (Einleit. ins N. T. i, 524) would introduce their 
mention into Matt. vii, 6, as the rendering (for 
“‘nearls’”’) of the original Araman Gospel. See Am- 
ULEY. On the boring the ear of a slave (Deut. xy, 17), 
see SmrvANT. (See generally Schréder, Vestit. mul. 
p. 187 sq.; Hartmann, /ebrierin, ii, 163 sq. ; Bartho- 
lin, De inaurib. vet. syntagma, Amstel. 1676; Rathge- 
ber, in the Hall. Encyclop. U1, ii, 333 sq.) —Winer, ii, 
173. See EARr-RiNG. 

11. The nose-ring (in general 513, ne’zem, comp. 
Prov, xi, 22; Ezek. xvi, 12; more definitely > NT 72 
ne’zem ha-aph, jewel of the nose, Isa. iii, 21; peebabe 
also TIN, chach, Exod. 22), a very favorite 


adornment among Oriental females from the earliest 
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times (Gen. xxiv, 22, 47; comp. Mishna, Shab. vi, 1, 
where it appears that the Jewesses wore no nose-rings 
on the Sabbath, but ear-rings only), Eastern women 
to this day wear in the perforated extremity of the car- 
tilage of the left (Chardin, in Harmer, iii, 310 sq.) or 
right nostril (sce the fig. in Hartmann, /ebrierin, pt. 
2), or even in the middle partition of the nose (Mariti, 
p. 216), a ring of ivory or metal (doubtless often deco- 
rated with jewels) of two or three inches diameter, 
which hangs down over the mouth, and through which 
the men are fond of applying their kiss (Arvieux, iii, 
282; see Tavernier, i, 92; Shaw, p. 211; Niebuhr, 
Beschr. p. 65; Joliffe, p. 85; Riyppel, Arab. p. 203; 
comp. Hartmann, Hebrderin, ii, 106 sq., 292; Bartho- 


lin, De annulis narium, in his treatise De morbis Bibl. 


¢. 19; also in his work De inauribus vet. Amstel. 1767). 
Even among the aborigines of America this ornament 
has been found, Occasionally men also in the East 


affect the use of the nose-ring (Russegger, II, ii, 180). | 
But whether it was derived from the practice of treat- | 


ing animals thus (as Hartmann thinks) is not clear ; 
for the female Jove of decoration might naturally in- 
troduce nose-rings as well as ear-rings, since the nose 


and the ears are such conspicuous parts of the person | 
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as readily to lead to a desire to set them off by artifi- | 


cial finery.—Wild beasts were led (as still bears and 
buffaloes are) by a ring through the nose, as the easi- 
est mode of subduing and holding them; the same is 
sometimes done with large fishes that have been caught 
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(and again placed in the water (comp. Bruce, ii, 314), 


Such a ring is likewise called Fi, chach, or Min, cho’- 
dich (Sob xl, 26 [21]; comp. 2 Kings xix, 28; Isa. 
XxXvii, 29; Ezek. xix, 4; xxix, 4; xxxvili, 2), by 


| the Arabs Chizam.—Winer, ii, 137. See Nosn-JnwEu. 


Attitude. [rom the numerous allusions in Scrip- 
ture to postures expressive of adoration, supplication, 
and respect, we learn enough to perceive that the 
usages of the Hebrews in this respect were very near- 
ly, if not altogether, the same &s those which are stil] 
practised in the East, and which the paintings and 
sculptures of Egypt show to have been of old em- 
ployed in that country. See Sarurarron. 

I. Aporation AND Homace.—The Moslems in 
their prayers throw themselves successively, and ac- 
cording to an established routine, into the various pos- 
tures (nine in number) which they deem the most ap- 
propriate to the several parts of the service. For the 
sake of reference and comparison, we have introduced 
them all at the head of this article; as we have no 
doubt that the Hebrews employed on one occasion or 
another nearly all the various postures which the 
Moslems exhibit on one occasion. This is the chief 
difference. (See Lane’s Arabian Nights, passim ; Mod. 
Egyptians, i, 105 sq.; Thomson’s Land and Book, i, 
26.) In public and common worship the Hebrews 
prayed standing (1 Kings viii, 54; Ezra ix, 5; Dan. 
vi, 10; 2 Chron. vi, 13); but in their separate and 


Mohammedan Postures of Worship. 


private acts of worship they assumed the position 
which, according to their modes of doing homage or 
showing respect, seemed to them the most suitable to 
their present feelings or objects. It would appear, 
however, that some form of kneeling was most usual 
in private devotions. See ADORATION. 

1. Standing in public prayer is still the practice of 
the Jews. This posture was adopted from the syna- 
gogue by the primitive Christians, and is still main- 
tained by the Oriental Churches. This appears, from 
their monuments, to have been the custom also among 
the ancient Persians and Egyptians, although the lat- 
ter certainly sometimes knelt before their gods. In 
the Moslem worship, four of the nine positions (1, 2, 
4, 8) are standing ones; and that posture which is re- 
peated in three out of these four (2, 4,8) may be point- 
ed out as the proper Oriental posture of reverential 
standing, with folded hands. It is the posture in 
which people stand before kings and great men. 

- While in this attitude of worship, the hands were 
sometimes stretched forth toward heaven in supplica- 
tion or invocation (1 Kings viii, 22; 2 Chron. vi, 12, 
29; Isa. i, 15). This was perhaps not so much the 
conventional posture (1) in the Moslem series, as the 
more natural posture of standing adoration with out- 
spread hands, which we observe on the Egyptian mon- 


Ancient Egyptians Praying standing. 


uments. The uplifting of one hand (the right) only 
in taking an oath was 
so common, that to say 
“*T have lifted up my 
hand” was equivalent to 
‘*T have sworn’ (Gen. 
xiv; 22; comp. xli, 44; 
Deut. xxxii,40). This 
posture was also com- 
mon among other an- 
cient nations; and we 
find examples of it in 
the sculptures of Per- 
sia (fig. 1) and Rome (fig. 2, above). 

2. Kneeling is very often described as a posture of 
worship (1 Kings viii, 54; Ezra ix, 5; Dan. vi, 10; 
2 Chron. vi, 18; comp. 1 Kings xix, 18; Luke xxii, 
41; Acts vii, 60). This is still an Oriental custom, 
and three forms of it occur (5, 6, 9) in the Moslem devo- 
tions. It was also in use, although not very frequent, 
among the ancient Egyptians; who likewise, as well 
as the Hebrews (Exod. xxxiv, 18; 2 Chron. xxix, 29; 
Isa. i, 15), sometimes prostrated themselves upon the 
ground, The usual mode of prostration among the 


Ancient Persian and Roman Pray- 
ing standing. 


Ancient Egyptian kneeling in Prayer. 
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Hebrews by which they expressed the most. intense 
humiliation was by bringing not only the body, but 
the head to the ground. 
The ordinary mode of 
prostration at the pres- 
ent time, and proba- 
bly anciently, is that 
' shown in one of the 
postures of Moslem 
worship (5), in which 
the body is not thrown flat upon the ground, but rests 
upon the arms, knees, and head. In order to express 
devotion, sorrow, compunction, or humiliation, the 
Israelites threw dust upon their heads (Josh. vii, 6; 
Job ii, 12; Lam. ii, 10; Ezek. xxiv, 7; Rev. xviii, 
19), as was done also by the ancient Egyptians, and 
is still done by the modern Orientals. Under similar 
circumstances it was usual to smite the breast (Luke 
xviii, 13). This was also a practice among the Egyp- 
tians (Herod. ii, 85), and the monuments at Thebes 


Modern Oriental Prostration. 


Ancient Egyptians Smiting the Breast. 


exhi’:it persons engaged in this act while they kneel 
upon one knee. 

8. In 1 Chron. xvii, 16, we are told that ‘ David 
the king came and sat before the Lord,’”’ and in that 
posture gave utterance to eloquent prayer, or rather 
thanksgiving, which the sequel of the chapter contains, 
Those unacquainted with Eastern manners are sur- 
prised at this. But there is a mode of sitting in the 
East which is highly respectful and even reverential. 
It is that which occurs in the Moslem forms of wor- 
ship (9). The person first kneels, and then sits back 
upon his heels. Attention is also paid 
to the position of the hands, which 
they cross, fold, or hide in the oppo- 
site sleeves. The variety of this for- 
mal sitting which the annexed figure 
represents is highly respectful. The 
prophet Elijah must have been in this 
or some other similar posture when he 
inclined himself so much forward in 
prayer that his head almost touched 
his knees (1 Kings xviii, 42). See Sire. 

II. Surprrcarton, when addressed externally to 
man, cannot possibly be exhibited in any other forms 
than those which are used in supplication to God. 
Uplifted hands, kneeling, prostration, are common to 
both. On the Egyptian monuments suppliant cap- 
tives, of different nations, are represented as kneeling 
or standing with outspread hands. This also occurs 


, 


Oriental reveren- 
tial Sitting. 


Ancient Dgyptian Supplants, 


in the sculptures of ancient Persia (Persepolis). The 
first of the accompanying figures is of peculiar interest, 
as representing an inhabitant of Lebanon. 

1. Prostration, or falling at the feet of a person, is 
often mentioned in Scripture as an act of supplication 
or of reverence, or of both (1 Sam. xxv, 24; 2 Kings 
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iv, 87; Esth. viii, 3; Matt. xviii, 29; xxviii, 9; Mark 
v, 22; Luke viii, 41; John xi, 32; Acts x, 25). In 
the instance last referred to, where Cornelius threw 
himself at the feet of Peter, it may be asked why the 
apostle forbade an act which was not unusual among 
his own people, alleging as the reason, “I myself also 
am aman.” The answer is that, among the Romans, 
prostration was exclusively an act of adoration, render- 
ed only to the gods, and therefore it had in him a sig- 
nificance which it would not have had in an Oriental 
(Kuinol, ad Act. x, 26). This custom is still very 
general among the Orientals; but, as an act of rev- 
erence merely, it is seldom shown except to kings; as 
expressive of alarm or supplication, it is more frequent 
(Hackett’s [ustra. of Script. p. 109). 

2. Sometimes in this posture, or with the knees bent 
as before indicated, the Orientals bring their forehead 
to the ground, and before resuming an erect position 
either kiss the earth, or the feet, or border of the gar- 
ment of the king or prince before whom they are al- 


Oriental Kissing the Feet. 


lowed to appear. There is no doubt that a similar 
practice existed among the Jews, especially when we 
refer to the original words which describe the acts and 
attitudes of salutation, as TS7N 53, to bend down to 
the earth, WSN mI, to fall prostrate on the 
earth, ASAX DAB SAD, to fall with the face to the 
earth, and connect them with allusions to the act of 
kissing the feet or the hem of the garment (Matt. ix, 
20; Luke vii, 38, 45). 

3. Kissing the hand of another as a mark of affection- 
ate respect we do not remember as distinctly mention- 
ed in Scripture. But as the Jews had the other forms 
of Oriental salutation, we may conclude that they had 
this also, although it does not happen to have been 
specially noticed. It is observed by servants or pupils 
to masters, by the wife to her husband, and by chil- 
dren to their father, and sometimes their mother. It 
is also an act of homage paid to the aged by the young, 
or to learned and religious men by the less instructed 


Oriental Kissing the Hand. 


or less devout. Kissing one’s own hand is mentioned 
as early as the time of Job (xxwxi, 27), as an act of 
homage to the heavenly bodies. It was properly a 
salutation, and as such an act of adoration to them. 
The Romans in like manner kissed their hands as they 
passed the temples or statues of their gods. See Ap. 
ORATION. It appears from 1 Sam.-x,1; 1 Kings xix, 
18; Psa. ii, 12, that there was a peculiar kiss of hom. 
age, the character of which is not indicated. It was 
probably that kiss upon the forehead expressive of 
high respect which was formerly, if not now, in use 
among the Bedouins (Antar, ii, 119). See Kiss. 

III. Bow1inc.—In the Scriptures there are different 


ATTO 


words descriptive of various postures of respectful 
bowing: as TIP, to incline or bow down the head; 
37D, to-bend down the body very low ; 72, to bend the 
knee, also to bless. These terms indicate a conformity 
with the existing usages of the East, in which the 
modes of bowing are equally diversified, and, in all 
likelihood, the same. ‘Lhese are, 1, touching the lips 


Modern Orientals Bowing. 


(is this the kissing of the hand noticed above ?) and 

. the forehead with the right hand, with or without an 
inclination of the head or of the body, and with or 
without previously touching the ground; 2, placing 
the right hand upon the breast, with or without an in- 
clination of the head or of the body; 3, bending the 
body very low, with folded arms ; 4, bending the body 
and resting the hands on the knees: this is one of the 
postures of prayer, and is indicative of the highest 
respect in the presence of kings and princes. In the 
Egyptian paintings we see persons drop their arms 
toward the ground while bowing to a superior, or 
standing respectfully with the right hand resting on 
the left shoulder. See Bowine. 
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Ancient Egyptians Bowing. 


It is observable that, as before noticed, the word 
72, barak, means to bless and to bend the knee, which 
suggests the idea that it was usual for a person to re- 
ceive a blessing in a kneeling posture. We know 
also that the person who gave the blessing laid his 
hands upon the head of the person blessed (Gen. xlviii, 
14). This is exactly the case at the present day in 
the East, and a picture of the existing custom would 
furnish a perfect illustration of the patriarchal form 
of blessing.—Kitto, s. v. 


Oriental Blessing of one knecling. 

IV, For the attitude at meals, see ACCUBATION. 

Atto. See Harro. 

Attributes of God. See Gop. 

Attrition, in the Romish theology, means imper- 
fect contrition. See Conrririon. The term was in- 
troduced by the schoolmen in the twelfth century, to 
make a distinction between a perfect and an imperfect 
repentance, after they had brought penance into the 
number of the sacraments. By contrition they mean 
a thorough or complete repentance (contritio ‘cordis), 
the spirit being crushed under a sense of sin; by aitri- 
tion they mean an inferior degree of sorrow, such as 
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may arise from a consideration of the turpitude of sin 
or from the fear of hell (timor servis). Alexander of 
Hales distinguishes as follows (p. 4, qu. 74, membr. 
1): Timor servilis principium est attritionis, timor ini- 
tialis (i. e. that with which the life of sanctification 


begins) principium est contritionis. ... Item contritio: 


est a gratia gratum faciente, attritio a gratia gratis 
data. Comp. Thom. Aquinas, qu. 1, art. 2; Bonayen- 
tura, in lib. iv, dist. 17, p. 1, art. 2, qu. 8 (Hagenbach, 
Hist. of Doctrines, § 198). This distinction is main- 
tained by the Council of Trent as follows: ‘‘ Imperfect 
contrition, which is called attrition, commonly aris- 
ing from a consideration of the turpitude of sin and 
a fear of hell and punishment, the intention of contin- 
uing in sin with the hope of receiving pardon at last 
being disavowed, not only does not make a man a hyp- 
ocrite and a greater sinner, but is really a gift of God 
and an impulse of the Holy Spirit: not that the Spirit 
does as yet dwell in the soul, but merely excites the 
penitent, who, thus aided, prepares his way to right- 
eousness, And although it cannot of itself conduct 
the sinner to justification without the sacrament of pen- 
ance, yet it disposes him to seek the grace of God in 
the sacrifice of penance” (Sess. xiv, c. iv). To Prot- 
estant eyes, attrition seems to have been devised to 
make a way of salvation easier than contrition. If 
attrition, with penance and priestly absolution, avail 
before God unto justification, then imperfect repent- 
ance, arising from fear, is all the repentance neces- 
sary in practice to a sinner, whatever the theory may 
be. So Dens: ‘“ Imperfect contrition is required, and 
it is sufficient; perfect contrition, though best, is not 
absolutely required, because this last justifies without 
the sacrament” (Theologia, t. vi, no. 51). This is one 
of the worst features of the Romish theology. “A 
belief in sacerdotal power to procure acceptance for 
those who merely feel a servile fear of divine wrath is 
one of those things that require to be plucked up by 
the roots,” if human society, in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, is to be preserved pure. The better class of di- 
vines in that church seek to palliate this doctrine; 
they would do better to conspire for its subyersion.— 
Elliott, Delineation of Romanism, bk. ii, ce. x; Bergier, 
Dict. de Théologie, i, 210; Perrone, Pralect. Theologice, 
ii, 337; Gibson, Preservative against Popery, ii, 36 (fol. 
ed.); Soames, Latin Church, p. 98; Ferraris, Promta 
Bibliotheca, s.v. Baptismus. 


Attud. See Goar. 


Atwater, Jerem1aAn, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at New Haven in 1774; graduated at 
Yale College in 1793; was tutor in that college from 
1795 to 1799; president of Middlebury College from 
1800 to 1809 ; and president of Dickinson College, Car- 
lisle, from 1810 to 1818. From that period he lived in 
retirement until his death, July 29th, 1858. Dr. At- 
water was a man of great reading, and of a retentive 
memory, especially of historical events, and the lives 
and characters of men he had known, but he had no 
fondness for writing, and has left, it is believed, but 
few literary remains.—Am. Cong. Year-book (vol. vi, 
1859, p. 118). 


Auberien, Kart AvaGust, an eminent German 
theologian, was born November 19, 1824, at Fellbach, 
near Stuttgart. He studied four years, from 1837, at 
Blaubeuern, and in 1841 entered the University of Tii- 
bingen as theological student. F.C. Baur (q. v.) was 
then at the height of his glory, and Auberlen for a 
time was carried away by this brilliant Rationalist ; 
a discipline which probably helped to fit him for his 
later work in resisting the destructive school of theo- 
logians. The lectures of Schmid and Beck (who came 
to Tiibingen in 1843) helped to save him from the 
abyss of Pantheism. He had hardly taken his doctor’s 
degree when he published Die Theosophie Octinger’s, 


ein Beitrag <. Dogmengeschichte, etc. (Tibingen, 1847, . 


8vo), showing the higher sphere into which his studies 


AUBERTIN 


had ascended. See Orrincrer. He had previously 
(1845) become a pastor; and in 1848 he followed Hof- 
acker (q. v.) in that office. In 1849 he became rep- 
etent at Tiibingen, and in 1851 professor extraordinary 
at Basel. In the same year he married the daughter 
of Wolfgang Menzel. 


successful to the time of his death. He published in 


1855 Zehn Predigten (Basel, 8vo); Der Prophet Daniel | 


und die Ofenbarung Johannis (Basel, 1854, 2d ed. 1857 ; 
translated into both French and English), a work which 
contributed greatly to the revival of sound Biblical 
theology in Germany ; Zehn Vortriige zur Verantwortung 
des Christlichen Glaubens (Basel, 1861, 8vo); Die Gott- 
liche Offenbarung, ein apologet. Versuch (vol. i, 1861; 
vol. ii, posthumous, 1864). In part one he undertakes 
to show ‘‘that, even if we accept only those New Tes- 
tament Scriptures which the most destructive of the 
Titbingen critics grant to be genuine, to wit, the Epis- 
tles to the Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans, a 
strictly scientific and logical method of interpretation 
forces us to the inevitable conclusion that the extra- 
ordinary gifts of the apostolic church, the miracles of 
the apostles, the resurrection of Christ, his manifesta- 
tion of himself to Saul on the way to Damascus, as 
also his continued intercourse with him, are FACTS. 
In the gospels he asks but one concession, to wit, the 
historical genuineness of Christ’s testimony respecting 
himself when on trial (and this is granted by Baur, 
Strauss, etc.), in order to put all deniers of the divini- 
ty of Christ in a very disagreeable predicament. In 
the same regressive way he goes back tothe Old Tes- 


tament, and by a sure induction mounts from the patent | 


and undeniable fact-phenomena of the Old Dispensa- 
tion to a supernatural and divine factor in the whole 
history. The result of this part of the discussion is 
this: ‘Were the revelations of God, the miracles, not 
facts, then has the inmost consciousness of all the holy 
men of old—that is to say, of the noblest and mightiest 
spirits, the real pillars of human history—reposed upon 
illusion and mental derangement. The worldis either 
a Bedlam, an insane asylum, or it is a temple, a place 
of divine epiphanies.’ The second, or historical part, 
is a succinct history of the long struggle in Germany 
between rationalism and supranaturalism.’’ A trans- 


in Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1865. His career was prem- 
aturely cut short by consumption, May 2, 1864. 
the last hour he said, in the fulness of Christian faith, 
“God be thanked, of death I have no fear; the Lord 
Jesus is my light and my song” (sketch of his life in 
preface to 2d vol. of Die Gotil. Offenbarung).— Herzog, 
Real-Encyklopidie, Supplem. i, 793; Bibliotheca Sa- 
era, 1865, p. 395, 517. 


Aubertin, Epmunp, one of the most learned di- | 


vines of the French Protestant Church, was born at 


From this time his labors as | 
teacher, preacher, and author were most abundant and | 
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Chalons-sur-Marne in 1596, and became minister at | 


Chartres in 1618. He was called to Paris in 1631, and 
died there April 5th, 1652. 


del Eucharistic (1626, 8vo), which attracted great atten- 
tion, and was afterward enlarged into L’Eucharistie de 
Vancienne église, ete. (1633, fol.). This work awakened 
great attention and controversy. Arnauld answered 
it, but ineffectively. 
Blondel, De Eucharistia sive cena Domini libri tres (De- 
venter, 1654).—Haag, La France Protestante, i, 149. 


Aubigné, Tufoporn-AcrirprpA p’, a French 
writer and historian, born the 8th of February, 1550, 
at Saint-Maury en Saintonge. He showed at a very 
early age signs of what he was afterward to become. 


At six years of age he studied Latin, Greek, and He- | 


brew; at ten he translated the Crito of Plato, on his 
father’s promise to print it with his portrait. A year 
after, his father, who was a zealous Protestant, made 
him swear (upon the scaffold on which some Protest- 


It was translated into Latin by | 


He wrote Conformite de la | 
Créance de Véglise ct de St. Augustine sur le Sacrement | 


4, : pe ae | gy, and who finally left the church. 
lation of part of vol. i, by Professor Hackett, is given | 


I | church, especially on the date of Easter. 
n 


AUDIN 


ants were executed) eternal hatred to Rome. He kept 
the vow. At fifteen he was a student at Geneva un- 
der Beza, but soon quit his studies to serve in the 
army under the Prince de Condé and the King of Na- 
varre. He soon rose to the first rank of Protestant 
warriors, and did not lay down his sword till Henry 
IV was established on the throne. He seryed his king 
only too faithfully, and by his plain rebukes often 
brought down upon his head the wrath of the monarch. 
After the death of Henry he published I’ Histoire univer- 
selle de son temps de 1550 & 1601 (Paris and Amsterdam, 
1616-26, 8 vols. fol.). The book was condemned to be 
burnt by the Parliament, and the author took refuge 
at Geneva, where he died the 29th of April, 1630. He 
was a species of Admirable Crichton, combining the 
statesman’s skill, the warrior’s intrepidity, the schol- 
ar’s learning, and the poet’s genius with all the ster- 
ling virtues of the Christian. His daughter became 
afterward the mother of Madame de Maintenon, who 
inherited many of the qualities of her ancestor, but not 
his religion. A new Life of D’Aubigné, from a MS. 
found in the library of the Louvre in 1251, was pub- 
lished in 1854 by M. Lalanne (Paris, 8vo), who also 
published reprints of the minor writings of D’Aubigné 
(Les Tragiques, 1857; Aventures de Feneste, edited by 
Merimée, with a sketch of D’Aubigné, 1855).—Haag, 
La France Protestante, s.v.; Herzog, Real-Encyklopa- 
die, Suppl. p. 117; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, iii, 
76, 

Aucher, Pascat, an Armenian monk, born 1771 
in Armenia, died 1854. He was, while yet very young, 
sent, together with his elder brother, J. B. Aucher 
(born 1760, died 1853), to the Armenian convent of 
San Lazaro at Venice, where they were educated, and 
subsequently joined the order of Mechitarists. Both 
deserved well of the theological literature of Armenia 
by publishing a number of important works of ancient 
Armenian literature (e. g. the Chronicles of Eusebius, 
the Discourses of Philo, etc.). Paschal Aucher also 
published an Armenian-English Dictionary (2 vols. 
Venice, 1821). 

Audezans, Audeans, or Audians, followers of 
Audeus or Audius (A.D. 340 or 850), a native of Syria, 
who boldly castigated the luxury and vice of the cler- 
He and his fol- 
lowers afterward deviated from the usages of the 
He was 
charged with anthropomorphism. He had himself ir- 
regularly consecrated as bishop; was banished to 
Scythia, and died before 872. His personal character 
was remarkably pure. The sect died out in the fifth 
century. See Schréder, De Audeo et Audianis (Mar- 
burg, 1716); Lardner, Works, iv, 176; Mosheim, Ch. 
Hist. i, 309; Neander, Ch. Hist. ii, 705. 

Audientes. See Hrarmrs. 

Audientia Episcopalis (i. e. episcopal judg- 
ment), a name first used in the code of Justinian, and 
thence generally employed in the ecclesiastical law of 
the Middle Ages to designate the right of the bishops 
to act as arbiters in civil affairs. See Bisuor; Juris- 
picTion.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 

Audin, J. M.V., a French litterateur, was born at 
Lyons in 1793, and studied theology at the seminary 
of Argentitre. He soon abandoned theology for the 
study of the law, but after being admitted to the bar 
he never practiced. In 1814 he came to Paris and 
commenced hookseller, at the same time keeping up 
his literary pursuits. The books for which his name 
is mentioned here are //istoire de la St. Barihclemy 
(1826, 2 vols. 12mo) ; Histoire de la Vie, des Ouvrages, 
et des Doctrines de Luther (2 vols. 8vo; translated by 
Turnbull, London, 1854, 2 vols. 8yo); //istoire de la 
Vie, etc., de Calvin (1843, 2 vols. 8vo); Henry VIII et 
le Schisme d’ Angleterre (2 vols. 8vo; transl. by Browne, 
Lond. 1852, 8vo). He died February 21st, 1851. His 
lives of Luther and Calvin are written in a controver- 
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sial spirit, and are often unjust as well as inaccurate. 
Brownson (Roman Catholic) says of him that, as a 
writer of history, ‘‘he is conscientious and painstak- 
ing, but we cannot regard him as very sagacious or 
profound; and, under the relation of style and man- 
ner, he is not sufficiently grave and dignified to suit 
our taste, or to inspire us with full confidence in his 
judgment. He takes too much pains to be striking 
and brilliant, and appears to weigh the phrase more 
than the thought. Regarded as popular works, as 
they probably were designed to be, we esteem very 
highly Audin’s biographies ; but, regarded as studies 
on the Reformation, they are deficient in philosophical 
depth and comprehensiveness. They take, in our 
judgment, quite too narrow and too superficial a view 
of the great Protestant movement, and afford us very 
little aid in understanding its real causes and internal 
character.’’? — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, iii, 604; 
Brownson’s Review, January, 1850. 

Auditores (hearers), The Manicheans were di- 
vided into elects and auditores, corresponding, accord- 
ing to some writers, to clergy and laity, and, accord- 
ing to others, to the faithful and catechumens. By 
the Manichzan rule a different course of conduct was 
prescribed to the elect from that of the auditors. 

' Jatter might eat flesh, drink wine, bathe, marry, trade, 
possess estates, etc., all which things were forbidden to 
the elect.—Mosheim, Comm. ii, 399; Farrar, s. v. 


Au’gia (Adyia), the daughter of Berzelees and 
wife of Addus (1 Esdr. v, 38), probably a conjecture 
of the copyists or translator, since her name is not 
given in either of the genuine texts (Ezra ii, 61; Neh. 
vii, 63), nor even in the Vulg. at the passage in Esdras. 

Augian Manuscript (Coprx AvagIENsIs), a 
Creek and Latin MS. of the epistles of Paul, supposed 
to haye been written in the latter half of the ninth 
century, and so called from Augia major, the name of 
a monastery at Rheinau, to which it belonged. After 
passing through several hands, it was, in 1718, pur- 


chased by Dr. Bentley for 250 Dutch florins, and it is | 


now in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
‘This noted MS, F, is contained on 136 leaves of good 
vellum, 4to (the signatures proving that 7 more are 
lost), 9 inches by 74, with the two languages in paral- 
lel columns of 28 lines on each page, the Greek being 
always inside, the Latin next the edge of the book. It 
is neatly written in uncial letters, and without accents ; 
not continua serie, as is common with more ancient 
copies, but with intervals between the words, and a 
dot at the end of each. The Greek text is very valu- 
able. The Latin is a pure form of the Vulgate, but in 
the style of character usually called the Anglo-Saxon, 
whence it is tolerably clear that it must have been 
written in the west of Europe, where that formation of 
letters was in general use between the seventh and 
twelfth centuries. The first sheets, containing Rom. 
i, 1-iii, 19, are wholly absent; in four passages (1 Cor. 
iii, 8-16; vi, 7-14; Col. ii, 1-8; Philem. 21-25), the 
Greek column is empty, although the Latin is given; 
in the epistle to the Hebrews, the Latin occupies both 
columns, the Greek being absent. Tischendorf exam- 
ined it in 1842, and Tregelles in 1845. Scrivener pub- 
lished an edition of this Codex in common type (Lond. 
1859, 8vo), with prolegomena and a photograph of one 
page.—Tregelles, in Horne’s Introd. iv, 197, 255; Scriy- 
ener, /ntrod. p.133 sq. See MANuscrirts. 

Augsburg Confession (Confessio Augustana), 
the first Protestant confession of faith. 

I. History.— After Charles V concluded peace with 
France, he summoned a German Diet to meet at Augs- 
burg April 8, 1530. The writ of invitation called for 
aid against the Turks, who in 1529 had besieged Vi- 
enna; it also promised a discussion of the religious 
questions of the time, and such a settlement of them 
as both to abolish existing abuses and to satisfy the 
demands of the pope. Elector John of Saxony, who 


The | 
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}and gave to it the name of Apologia. 


AUGSBURG CONFESSION 


received this writ March 11, directed (March 14) Lue _ 


ther, Jonas, Bugenhagen, and Melancthon to meet in 
Torgau (q. v.), and draw up a summary of the most 
important and necessary articles of faith, in support 
of which the evangelical princes and states should 
combine. These theologians (with the exception of 


' Jonas, who joined them somewhat later) drew up a 


profession of their faith on the ground of the seventeen 
articles which had been prepared by Luther for the 
convention at Schwalbach (q. v.), and fifteen other 
articles, which had been drawn up at the theological 
colloquy at Marburg (q. v.), Oct. 3, 1529, and subse- 
quently presented to the Saxon elector John at Tor- 
gau. (The articles of Schwalbach were for the first 
time published by Heppe, in Niedner’s Zeitschrift fir 


| histor. Theologie, 1848, 1st number.) The first draft 
jmade by the four theologians, in seventeen articles, 


was at once published, and called forth a joint reply 
from Wimpina, Mensing, Redoerfer, and Dr. Elgers, 
which Luther immediately answered. The subject of 
the controversy had thus become generally known. 
Luther, Melancthon, and Jonas were invited by the 
Saxon elector to accompany him to Augsburg. Sub- 
sequently it was, however, deemed best for Luther's 
safety to leave him behind. Melancthon, soon after 
his arrival at Augsburg, completed the Confession, 
On May 11 he 
sent it to Luther, who was then at Coburg, and on 
May 15 he received from Luther an approving an- 
swer. Several alterations were suggested to Melanc- 
thon in his conferences with Jonas, the Saxon chancel- 


|lor Brick, the conciliatory bishop Stadion of Augs- 


burg, and the imperial secretary Valdes. To the lat- 


| ter, upon his request, 17 articles were handed by Me- 


lancthon, with the consent of the Saxon elector, and he 
was to have a preliminary discussion concerning them 
with the papal legate Pimpinelli. Upon the opening 
of the Diet, June 20, the evangelical theologians who 
were present—Melancthon, Jonas, Agricola, Brenz, 
Schnepf, and others—presented the Confession to the 
elector. The latter, on June 23, had it signed by the 
evangelical princes and representatives of cities who 
were present. They were the following: John, elec- 
tor of Saxony; George, margrave of Brandenburg; 
Ernest, duke of Lunenburg; Philip, landgrave of 
Hesse; John Frederic, duke of Saxe; Francis, duke 


_of Lunenburg; Wolfgang, prince of Anhalt; and the 


magistrates of Nuremberg and Reutlingen. The em- 
peror had ordered the Confession to be presented to him 
at the next session, June 24; but when the evangel- 
ical princes asked for permission to read it, their peti- 
tion was refused, and efforts were made to prevent the 
public reading of the document altogether. The evan- 


| gelical princes declared, however, that they would not 


part with the Confession until its reading should be 
allowed. The 25th was then fixed for the day of its 
presentation. In order to exclude the people, the lit- 
tle chapel of the episcopal palace was appointed in the 
place of the spacious City Hall, where the meetings of 
the Diet were held. In this episcopal chapel the Prot- 


| estant princes assembled on the appointed day, Satur- 
i day, June 25, 1530, at 3 P.M. 


The Saxon chancellor 
Briick (Pontanus) held in his hands the Latin, Dr. 


Christian Bayer the German copy. They stepped into 


the middle of the assembly, and all the Protestant 
princes rose from their seats, but were commanded to 
sit down. The emperor wished to hear first the Latin 
copy read, but the elector replied that they were on 


| German ground; whereupon the emperor consented 


to the reading of the German copy, which was done 
by Dr. Bayer. The reading lasted from 4 to 6 o'clock. 
The reading being over, the emperor commanded both 
copies to be given tohim. The German copy he hand- 
ed to the archbishop of Mayence, the Latin he took 
along to Brussels. Neither of them is now extant. 
He promised to take this highly important matter into 
serious consideration, and make known his decision; 
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in the mean while the Confession was not to be printed 
without imperial permission. The Protestant princes 
promised to comply with this; but when, soon after 
the reading, an erroneous edition of the Confession 
appeared, it became necessary to have both the Latin 
and German texts published, which was done through 
Melancthon. On June 27 the Confession was given, 
in the presence of the whole assembly, to the Roman 
Catholic theologians to be refuted. The most promi- 
nent among them were Eck, Faber, Wimpina, Coch- 
Ileus, and Dietenberger. Before they got through 
with their work a letter was received from Erasmus, 
who had been asked for his opinion by cardinal Cam- 
pegius, recommending caution, and the concession of 
the Protestant demands concerning the marriage of 
the priests, monastic vows, and the Lord’s Supper. 
On July 12 the Roman Catholic “ Confutation” was 
presented, which so little pleased the emperor, that 
-““of 280 leaves, only twelve remained whole.” A 
new ‘‘ Confutation’’ was therefore prepared and read 
to the Diet, August 3, by the imperial secretary 
Schweiss. No copy of it was given to the evangelical 
members of the Diet, and it was not published until 
1573 (by Fabricius, in his Harmonia Conf. Aug. Co- 
logne, 1573; the German text in Chytreeus, //istorie der 
Augsburg. Conf,, Rostock, 1576). Immediately after the 
reading of the Confutation, the Protestants were com- 
manded to conform to it. Negotiations for effecting 
a compromise were commenced by both parties, but 
led to noresult. Negotiations between the Lutherans 
andthe Zuinglians were equally fruitless. Zuinglius 
had sent to the emperor a memorial, dated July 4 
(Ad Carolum Rom. Imperatorem comitia Auguste cele- 
brantem fidei Huldrychi Zwinglio ratio), and Bucer, Cap- 
ito, and Hedio had drawn up, in the name of the cities 
of Strasburg, Constance, Memmingen, and Lindau, the 
Confessio Tetrapolitana, which was presented to the em- 
peror July 11. Neither of these two confessions was 
read, and both were rejected. 

Against the Roman Catholic ‘‘ Confutation,” Me- 
Jancthon, at the request of the evangelical princes and 
cities, prepared an ‘“‘ Apology of the Confession” (A po- 
logia Confessionis), which was presented by the chan- 
cellor Briick, on Sept. 22, to the emperor, who refused 
to receive it. Subsequently Melancthon received a 
copy of the ‘“‘ Confutation,”’ which led to many altera- 
tions in the first draft of the Apology. It was then 
published in Latin, and in a German translation by 
Jonas (Wittenberg, 1531). A controversy subsequent- 
ly arose, in consequence of which Melancthon after 
1540 made considerable alterations in the original 
Augsburg Confession, altering, especially in Art. x, 
the statement of the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper in 
favor of the Reformed view. Melancthon, who had 
already before been charged with ‘‘ erypto-Calvinism,”’ 
was severely attacked on account of these alterations ; 
yet the ‘‘Confessio Variata’’ remained in the ascend- 
ency until 1580, when the Confessio Invariata was 
put into the ‘‘Concordienbuch” in its place, and thus 
the unaltered Confession has come to be generally 
regarded as the standard of the Lutheran churches. 
But the altered Confession has not ceased to find ad- 
vocates, and several branches of the Lutheran Church 
have even abrogated the authoritative character of the 
Confession, and do not demand from the clergy a be- 
lief in all its doctrines. 

II. The following is the table of contents of the Con- 
fession and of the Apology: Parr I.—1. Acknowl- 
edges four cecumenical councils :—2. Declares original 
sin to consist wholly in concupiscence :—3. Contains 
the substance of the Apostles’ Creed :—4. Declares 
that justification is the effect of faith, exclusive of 
good works :—5. Declares the Word of God and the 
sacraments to be the means of conveying the Holy 
Spirit, but never without faith :—6. That faith must 
produce good works purely in obedience to God, and 
not in order to the meriting justification :—7. The true 
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church consists of the godly only :—8. Allows the va- 
lidity of the sacraments, though administered by the 
evil:—9. Declares the necessity of infant baptism :— 
10. Declares the real presence in the Eucharist, con- 
tinued with the elements only during the period of re- 
ceiving; insists upon communion in both kinds ;—11. 
Declares absolution to be necessary, but not so partic- 
ular confession :—12. Against the Anabaptists :—13, 
Requires actual faith in all who receive the sacra~ 
ments :—14. Forbids to teach in the church, or to ad- 
minister the sacraments, without being lawfully call- 
ed :—15. Orders the observation of the holy days and 
ceremonies of the church:—16. Of civil matters and 
marriage :—17. Of the resurrection, last judgment, 
heaven, and hell :—18. Of free will:—19. That God is 
not the author of sin :—20. That good works are not 
altogether unprofitable :—21. Forbids the invocation 
of saints. Parr II.—1. Enjoins communion in beth 
kinds, and forbids the procession of the holy sacra- 
ment :—2. Condemns the law of celibacy of priests :— 
3. Condemns private masses, and enjoins that some of 
the congregation shall always communicate with the 
priest :—4. Against the necessity of auricular confes- 
sion :—5. Against tradition and human ceremonies :— 
6. Condemns monastic vows :—7. Discriminates be- 
tween civil and religious power, and declares the pow- 
er of the church to consist only in preaching and ad- 
ministering the sacraments. 

The Apology of the Augsburg Confession contains six- 
teen articles, which treat of original sin, justification 
by faith, fulfilment of the law, penitenee, repentance, 
confession, satisfaction, number and use of the sac- 
raments, human ordinances, invocation of the saints, 
communion in both kinds, celibacy, monastic vows, 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The ‘* Confessio,’’ with 
the ‘‘ Apologia,” may be found in Francke, Libri Sym- 
bolict Ecclesie Lutherane (Lips. 1847, 12mo) ; in Hase, 
Libri Symbolict Eccl. Evangelice (Lips. 1846, 12mo), 
which contains also the papal Augustane Confessionis 
Respcnsio of Faber, in Tittmann, Libra Symbolict (1817, 
8vo). It has also been edited by Winer (1825), Zwei- 
ten (1840, 1850), Francke (1846), Miller (1848), Heppe 
(Kassel, 1855). There are works on the history of the 
Confession by Chytreus (Rost. 1576); Miller (Jena, 
1705); Cyprian (Gotha, 1750); Salig (/istorie der A, 
C. und deren Apolegie, Halle, 1730, 3 vols.); Weber 
(Kritische Gesch. der A.C. Leipz. 1783, 2 vols.); Rot- 
termund (Hann. 1830); Danz (Die A. C. nach ihrer 
Gesch, Jena, 1829); Rudelbach (/istorische Linlcitung 
in die A. C. Dresd. 1841); Riickert (Luthers Verhdlt- 
niss zur A. C. Jena, 1854); Calinich (Luther und die A. 
C. Leipzig, 1861). See also Evang. Qu. Review, April, 
1864, art. 6; Zeitschrift fur hist. Theol. 1865, Heft. 3; 
Uardwick, Hist. of 89 Articles, ch. ii; Smith’s Hagen- 
bach, Hist. of Doctrincs, § 215; Gieseler, Church His- 
tory (Smith’s edit.), iv, 432. The history and liter- 
ature of the ‘ Confession’’ are given in a very sum- 
mary but accurate way by Hase, in his Prol gomena, 
etc., to the Lib, Symb.; see also Guericke, Christliche 
Symbolik, § 14. On the relation of the Variata edition 
of 1540 to the original, see Heppe, Die confessionelle 
Entivichlung der alt-protcsiantischen Kirche Deutschlands 
(Marb. 1854); Forstemann, Urkundenbuch (Halle, 
1833-35). English versions of the ‘‘ Confession” have 
been published by Rey. W. H. Teale (Leeds, 1842) ; 
also in P. Hall’s Harmony of Confessions (Lond. 1842), 
and in Barrow, Summary of Christian Faith and Prac- 
tice, vol. i (London, 1822, 3 vols. 12mo); the latest 
American edition is Henkel’s, of Baltimore, 1853 (a re- 
vised translation). See CONFESSIONS. 


Augsburg Interim. See Inrerim. 


Augusta, Joy, a Bohemian theologian, born at 
Prague in 1500, died Jan. 13th, 1575. He studied at 
Wittenberg under Luther and Melancthon, with whom 
he subsequently remained in correspondence, without, 
however, adopting all the views of Luther. He be- 
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-eame a minister of the Bohemian brethren, and subse- 
quently a bishop in the Church. He tried to bring 
about an understanding among the Protestants at an 
interview with Luther in 1542, After the Schmalkal- 
die war many of the Bohemian brethren were banished, 
and Augusta, together with the chief preachers, was 
arrested. To recover his liberty, he consented to join 
again the ‘‘ Utraquists,” to whom he had originally be- 
longed, but he refused to make a public retractation. 


He was liberated in 1564, but had to pledge himself by | 


an oath not to teach or preach. He is the author of an 
‘Outline of the doctrine of the Bohemian Brethren,” 
and of two works on ‘‘the Duties of the Christian Re- 
ligion” and on ‘‘ Temptations.” — Hoefer, Biographie 
Générale, iii, 642. 

Augusti, CuristTiAN Jonann WILHELM, a Ger- 
man theologian, was born 27th of October, 1772, at 
Eschenberg, near Gotha, where his father was pastor. 
He was educated in the gymnasium of Gotha and at 
the University of Jena, where, under Griesbdach, he 
devoted himself to theology and philology. In 1798 
he began teaching at Jena. In 1800 he was made pro- 
fessor extraordinary, and in 1803 he succeeded Ilgen 
in the chair of Oriental literature, which he exchanged 
in 1807 for that of theology. In 1812 he accepted the 
chair of theology in the University of Breslau, in ad- 
dition to which he was honored with a seat in the con- 
sistory of the province of Silesia. His influence upon 
the University of Breslau, and upon all the education- 
al establishments of Silesia, was very great. At the 
time when the French marched into Russia, Augusti 
was rector of the university, and it was owing to his 
intrepidity and patriotic spirit that the property of the 
university was saved. In 1819 he w-s appointed pro- 


fessor of theology in the newly-established University | 


‘of Bonn, and received the title of councillor of the 
Consistory at Cologne. In 1828 he was appointed di- 
rector of the Consistory of Coblenz. Notwithstanding 
his numerous duties, he still continued his lectures in 
the university until his death, 28th April, 1841. Au- 
gusti was one of the most voluminous theological 
writers of Germany. He was originally led by the 
influence of Griesbach to join the critical or philosoph- 
ical school of theology, but this did not suit his natural 
bias, which was more inclined to maintain things as 
they are than to speculative investigations; and dur- 
ing the last forty years of his life he was a zealous, al- 
though not a bigoted advocate of the established form 
of religion. In doctrine he may be considered an or- 
thodox Lutheran. His writings, most of which are 
of a historical or archeological nature, are useful as 
works of reference, but they are deficient in elegance 
and simplicity of form, and contain more evidence of 
learning and industry than of the true spirit of a his- 
torian. The most important of all his works is the 
Denkwiirdigkeiten cus der christlichen Archiologie (12 
vols. 8yo, Leipz. 1817-1831), which he subsequently 
condensed into the Handbuch d. christl. Archdologie 
(Leipz. 1837, 3 vols, 8vo). Among his other works 
are Lehrbuch d. christl. Dogmengeschichte (Leipz. 1835, 
4th ed. 8vo); Beitrdge z. christl. Kunstgeschichte u. Li- 
turgik (Leipz, 1841-46, 2 vols. 8vo); Hinleitung in das 
alte Testament (Leipz. last ed. 1827) ; System der christl. 
Dogmatik (Leipz. last ed. 1826); Corpus librorum sym- 
bol. ecclesia reform. (Elbert. 1827).—English Cyclope- 
dia; Werzog, Real-Encyklop. Supplem. i, 123. 


Augustine, bishop of Hippo, in Africa, was born 
at Tagaste, in Numidia, November 13th, 354. His 
mother, Monica, was a Christian and a woman of piety, 
who took care to have her son instructed in the true 
faith and placed among the catechumens. His father 
was as yet unbaptized, and appears to have cared more 
to advance his son in worldly knowledge: he spared 
nothing for his education; and, after giving him the 
rudiments of grammar at Tagaste, sent him to Ma- 
daura, a town in the neighborhood, and afterward re- 
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moved him to Carthage, to learn rhetoric (this was 
about the end of the year 371); and here he first im- 
bibed the Manichzan errors. He also fell into im- 
moral habits, of which he afterward gave a minute 
account in his remarkable ‘‘ Confessions.’? In 383 he 
left Carthage, against the will of his mother, and re- 
paired to Rome; and, still adhering to his sect, he 
lodged at the house of a Manichzan, where he fell ill, 
After his recovery he was sent by Symmachus, the pre- 
fect of the city, to Milan, where the inhabitants were 
in want of a professor of rhétoric. Here he came into 
intercourse with Ambrose, and was in a short time so 
convineed by his doctrine that he resolved to forsake 
the Manichean sect: this design he communicated 
to his mother, who came to Milan to see him. ‘ Au- 
gustine listened to the preaching of Ambrose frequent- 
ly, but the more he was forced to admire his eloquence, 
the more he guarded himself against persuasion. Ob- 
stinate in seeking truth outside of her only sanctua~- 
ry, agitated by the stings of his conscience, bound by 
habit, drawn by fear, subjugated by passion, touched 
with the beauty of virtue, seduced by the charms of 
vice, victim of both, never satisfied in his false de- 
lights, struggling constantly against the errors of his 
sect and the mysteries of religion, an unfortunate run- 
ning from rock to rock to escape shipwreck, he flees 
from the light which pursues him—such is the picture 
by which he himself describes his conflicts in his’ Cone 
fessions. At last, one day, torn by the most violent 
struggles, his face bathed in tears, which flowed invol- 
untarily, he fled for solitude and calm to a retired spot 
in his garden. There, throwing himself on the ground, 
he implored, though confusedly, the aid of Heaven. 
All at once he seemed to hear a voice, as if coming 
from a neighboring house, which said to him, Tolle; 
lege: Take and read. Never before had such emotion 
seized his soul. Surprised, beside himself, he asks’ 
himself in vain whence came the voice, or what he 
was to read. He was sustained by a force he knew 
not, and sought his friend Alype. A book was placed 
before him—the epistles of St.Paul. Augustine opens 
it at hazard, and falls upon this passage of the apos- 
tle: ‘Let us walk honestly, as in the day; not in 
rioting and drunkenness. . . . But put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the flesh to 
fulfil the lusts thereof.’ Augustine needed not any 
further reading. Hardly had he finished this passage 
before a ray of divine light brcke upon him, enlight- 
ening his understanding, dissipating all his shadows, 
and kindling in his heart a flame of celestial fire. The 
conversion of Augustine was fully as striking and effi- 
cacious as St. Paul’s had been. All the apostle’s spirit 
had passed in an instant into the new proselyte. He 
was then in his thirty-second year. When once again 
with his mother, the virtuous Monica, to whom his 
wanderings had cost so many tears, he related to her 
all that had passed, and also communicated his new 
resolutions, with that peaceful firmness which changes 
not. Monica heard this consoling recital with lively 
joy.’ All these particulars he himself gives in his 
Confessions, with a charm and simplicity which have, 
before or since, never been surpassed.” - 

After remaining for the space of two years among 
the catechumens, he was baptized by Ambrose at 
Easter, 387. Soon after his baptism, having given up 
his profession, he resolved to return to his own coun- 
try ; and on his way thither, while at Ostia, his mother 
died. About this time he wrote his treatises De Mo- 
ribus Eccl. Catholice et de Moribus Manicheorum, also 
De Quantitate Anime. He arrived in Africa at the end 
of 388, and removed to Tazaste, where he dwelt for 
three years with some of his friends, occupied solely 
with prayer, meditation, and study. At this period he 
wrote the treatises De Genesi contra Manicheos and De 
Vera Religione. In 391 he went to Hippo; and while 
there, in spite of his tears and reluctance, the people 
of that city chose him to fill the office of priest in their 
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church, and brought him to Valerius, their bishop, 
that he might ordain him. When priest, he instituted 
a monastery in the chnrch of Hippo, where he entirely 
devoted himself to works of piety and devotion, and 
to teaching. Valerius, the bishop, contrary to the cus- 
tom of the African churches, permitted Augustine to 
preach in his place, even when he himself was pres- 
ent; and, when this was objected to, he excused him- 
self on the ground that, being himself a Greck, he 
could not so well preach in Latin. After this the 
practice became more general. About 393 Augustine 
wrote the treatise De duabus animabus, contra Mani- 
chwos. In 395 he was elected colleague to Valerius in 
his episcopacy, and consecrated Bishop of Hippo, con- 
trary to the canons of the church. The duties of his 
office were discharged with the greatest fidelity ; but, 
amid all his labors, he found time for the composition 
of his most elaborate works. His treatise De Libero 
Arbitrio was finished in 395; the Confessionum Libri 
AJIT in 898; most of the treatises against the Donatists 
between 400 and 415; those against the Pelagians be- 
tween 412 and 428. The De Civitate Dei was begun 
in 413 and finished in 426. The singular candor of 
Augustine is shown in his Retractationes (written in 
428), in which he explains and qualifies his former 
writings, and not unfrequently acknowledges his mis- 
takes of opinion. In 430, the Vandals, under Genseric, 
laid siege to Hippo, and in the third month of the siege 
(August 28) Augustine died, in his 76th year. 

His whole career, after his profession of the Chris- 
tian faith, was consistent with his high calling; the 
only faults with which he can be charged are an oc- 
casional undue severity in controversy and the share 
which he bore in the persecution of the Donatists 
(q. v.). His intellect was acute, vigorous, and com- 
prehensive; his style rapid and forcible, but not re- 
markable for purity or elegance. ‘Of all the fathers 


of the Latin Church” (says M, Villemain, in his Tal- | 


leau de 1’ Eloquence dela chaire au quatricme siccle, 184§, 
8vo), ‘‘St. Augustine brought the highest degree of 
imagination in theology, and the most eloquence and 
even sensibility in scholasticism. Give him another 
century, place him in the highest civilization, and a 
man never will have appeared endowed with a vaster 
or more flexible genius. Metaphysics, history, an- 
tiquities, science, and manners, Augustine had em- 
braced them all. He writes on music as well as on 
the freedom of the will; he explains the intellectual 
phenomenon of the memory as well as reasons on the 
fall of the Roman Empire. His subtile and vigorous 
mind has often consumed in mystical problems an 
amount of sagacity which would suffice for the most 
sublime conceptions. His eloquence, tinged with af- 
fectation and barbarisms, is often fresh and simple. 
His austere morality displeased the corrupt casuists 
whom Pascal had so severely handled. His works are 
not only the perennial source of that scientific theology 
which has agitated Europe for so many ages, but also 
the most vivid image of Christian society at the end 
of the fourth century.” 

‘““If we contemplate Augustine as a scholar, our 
judgment of him will vary according to the different 
demands we make of atheologian. If we compare the 
famous bishop with learned theologians of the present 
time, he can scarcely deserve the name of such a one ; 
for we shall not readily reckon among learned theo- 
logians any one who knows nothing at all of Hebrew 
and but little of Greek. Buvif we estimate Augustine 
according to his own period, as it is proper we should, 
he was by all means a learned man, and was surpassed 
by but few, and among the Latin fathers perhaps only 
by Jerome, though by him in a high decree. Thus 
much, however, is certain, Augustine had more genius 
than learning, more wit and penetration than funda- 
mental science. Augustine’s was a philosophical and 
especially a logical mind. His works sufficiently prove 
his talent for system-making and a logical develop- 
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ment of ideas. We also find in them much philosophe 
ical speculation peculiar to himself. But tbe value of 
those speculations is not to be highly rated, since he 
was far from being so much of a metaphysician in gen- 
eral as he was of a logician. Nor was he wanting in 
a knowledge of philosophical systems and the specula- 
tions of others. His weakest point as a scholar was 
in a knowledge of languages. In this he was sur- 
passed even by Pelagius, who was only a layman; 
for although, as before remarked, he was not entirely 
ignorant of Greek, his knowledge of it was very lim- 
ited, and we meet with a multitude of oversights on 
this account. Hence he generally used only the Latin 
translation of the Bible, which is so often faulty; and 
even in the New Testament he recurs but seldom to 
the original text. lis ignorance and incapacity in 
expounding the Scriptures, at least of the Old Testa- 
ment, he himself acknowledges (Retract. i, 18). Hence 
he very often founds his arguments from the sacred 
books on erroneous interpretations. He also employed 
philosophical reasons to support his positive doctrines, 
and strove to unite the rational with the revealed be- 
lief, as Christian theologians had before attempted to 
do from the time of Justin. His supernatural system 
he defended not only with exegetical, but also with 
philosophical weapons. His knowledge of the opinions 
of the earlier fathers often failed him. In a letter to 
Jerome (Ep. 67; Opp. Hieron. Vall. ed.), he frankly 
confesses that he knows not the errors charged upon 
Origen, and begs Jerome to point them out to him. 
His taste was not sufficiently formed by the study of 
the classics. Hence his style (though we find some 
good remarks of his on grammar, and his ability for 
eloquence is sufficiently manifest in particular pas- 
sages) was on the whole defective in purity and ele- 
gance, as could not but be expected in an age when 
the study of Cicero had begun to be regarded as a sin. 
He also believed that rhetorical euphony was rather 
hurtful than beneficial to the presentation of Christian 
truths, as they thus lose their dignity. In other re- 
spects he did not despise the liberal arts, but believed 
they could be profitably used only when those who 
practice them are inspired by the Christian spirit (Zp. 
101, ad Memorium.’—Wiggers, Augustinism and Pela- 
gianism, chap.i.) His knowledge of Greek was mod- 
erate, and his biblical criticisms are therefore of com- 
paratively little value (see Clausen, Augustinus S. Ser. 
interpres, Hafn. 1828); but as a theologian he made a 
deep impression upon his own age, and, indeed, upon 
the whole theology of the church down to the present 
time. ‘His influence may be compared with that of 
Origen in the East, but it was more general and en- 
during in the West. He was one of those great men, 
of world-wide celebrity, whose agency is not limited 
to their own times, but is felt afresh at various epochs 
in the lapse of centuries. His position in reference to 
theology was similar to that of Plato and Aristotle in 
the department of philosophy. On the one hand, the 
development of the Catholic dogma which appears in 
the writings of the schoolmen proceeded from him, 
and, on the other hand, a reaction of the pure Chris- 
tian consciousness against the foreign elements of the 
Catholic dogma. ‘Those tendencies within the pale of 
the Catholic Church from which a new Christian life 
emanated connect themselves with him. Even the 
more complete reaction at the Reformation, and the 
various revivals which the evangelical church has ex- 
perienced, may be traceable to the same source. He 
resembled Origen in his turn for speculation, but sur- 
passed him in originality, depth, and acuteness. Both 
passed through Platonism in the process of their cul- 
ture; he did not, however, like Origen, mingle the 
Christian and Platonic elements, but developed the 
principles of Christianity independently of Platonism, 
and even in opposition to it. But Origen excelled 
him in greater mental freedom and erudite historical 
culture, while Augustine’s mind was fettered by a def- 
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inite church system. The union of their mental ele- | 
ments would, without doubt, have made the most com- | 
plete church teacher. Nevertheless, many qualities | 
were united in Augustine, which we find scattered in | 
separate tendencies of theological development, and 
hence we see the various periods of the church shad- | 
owed forth in his mental career” (Neander, Hist. of 
Dogmas, ii, 258). 

‘Tn estimating Augustine as a theologian, we must 
remember that he commenced life as a Manichwzan ; | 
and many believe that traces of the Manichaan doc- | 
trine (of the eyil nature of matter, etc.) can be traced 
in the later and severer forms of his belief. In at- | 
tacking the Manichxans, he wrote his treatise De | 
Libero Arbitrio, which certainly would have received | 
a different shape had he written it at a later period, | 
i. e. during his disputes with the Pelagians. In the | 
various discussions which have arisen concerning pre- | 
destination and the doctrines with which it is con- | 
nected, some modern divines have quoted the argu- 
ments of Augustine against the Manichwans, and oth- 
ers those which he employed against the Pelagians, 
according to the discordant views which the comba- 
tants severally entertain on these controverted points. | 
One of them has thus expressed himself, in his en- | 
deavor to reconcile Augustine with himself: ‘The 
heresy of Pelagius being suppressed, the catholic doc- | 
trine in that point became more settled and confirmed | 
by the opposition; such freedom being left to the will | 
of man as was subservient unto grace, co-operating in | 
some measure with those heavenly influences. And | 
so much is confessed by Augustine himself, where he | 


asks this question, ‘‘ Doth any man affirm that free will | 
is perished utterly from man by the fall of Adam?” | 
And thereunto he makes this answer: ‘‘ Freedom is 
perished by sin; but it is that freedom only which we 
had in Paradise, of having perfect righteousness with 
immortality.’’ For, otherwise, it appears to be his 
opinion that man was not merely passive in all the 
acts of grace which conduced to glory, according to 
the memorable saying of his, so common in the mouths 
of all men, ‘‘He who first made us without our help, 
will not vouchsafe to save us at least without our con- 
currence.’’ If any harsher expressions have escaped 
his pen (as commonly it happeneth in the heats of a 
disputation), they are to be qualified by this last rule, 
and by that before, in which it was affirmed that ‘‘ God 
could not with justice judge and condemn the world, 
if all men’s sins proceeded not from their own free 
will, but from some overruling providence which en- 
forced them to it.’’’ Another admirer of this father 
offers the following as an attempt at reconciliation: 
‘Augustine denied that the co-operation of man is at 
all exerted to produce the renewal of our nature; but, 
when the renewal had been produced, he admitted 
that there was an exercise of the will combined with 
the workings of grace. In the tenth chapter of his 
work against the Manicheans, the bishop of Hippo 
thus expresses himself: ‘‘ Who is it that will not ex- 
claim, How foolish it is to deliver precepts to that man 
who is not at liberty to perform what is commanded! 
And how unjust it ts to condemn him who had not power 
to fuljil the commands! Yet these unhappy persons 
[the Manichans] do not perceive that they are as- 
cribing such injustice and want of equity to God. But 
what greater truth is there than this, that God has de- 
livered precepts, and that human spirits have freedom 
of will?”” Elsewhere he says, ‘‘ Nothing is more with- 
in our power than our own will. The will is that by 
which we commit sin, and by which we live right- 
eously.”’ Nothing can be plainer than that the writer 
of these passages admitted the liberty of the human 
will, and the necessity of our own exertions in con- 
junction with divine grace. How this is to be recon- 
ciled with his general doctrine is perhaps indicated in 
the following passage from his book De Gratia et lib. 
Arbitrio, c.17. Speaking of grace, he says ‘‘that we 
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may will God works without us; but when we will, and 
so will as to do, he co-works with us; yet, unless he 
either works that we may will, or co-works when we 
do will, we are utterly incapable of doing any thing in 
the good works of piety.’”” These are but very slight 
specimens of the mode in which learned and ingenious 


| men have tried to give a kind of symmetrical propor- 
| tion to this father’s doctrinal system. 


Several large 
treatises have been published with the same praise- 
worthy intention; the pious authors of them either 
entirely forgetting, or having never read the rather 
latitudinarian indulgence of opinion which St, An- 
gustine claims for himself in his ‘Retractations.’ If, 
however, an estimate may be formed of what this fa- 
ther intended in his various pacificatory doctrinal ex- 
planations from what he has actually admitted and ex- 
pressed, it may be safely affirmed that no systematic 


| writer of theology seems so completely to have enter- 


ed into the best views of the bishop of Hippo, or so 


‘nearly reconciled the apparent discordances in them, 


as ARMINIuS has done’? (Watson, Theol. Dictionary, 
s.v.). The changes in Augustine’s theology are de- 


| scribed as follows by Neander (History of Dogmas, ii, 


247). ‘In his treatises de Lib. Arbitrio and de Vera 
freligione he supposes everything in man to be condi- 
tioned on free will. In his exposition of Rom. ix 
(A.D. 394) he expressly opposes the interpretation of 
that passage as implying predestination and the exclu- 
sion of free will. Man indeed, he says, could not 
merit divine grace by his works, for, in order to per- 
form works that are truly pious, he must have first a 
suitable state of heart, the inward justitia. But this 
source of goodness man has not from himself; only 
the Holy Spirit can impart it to him in regeneration ; 
antecedently to this all men are in equal estrangement 
from God; but it depends on themselves whether, by 
believing, they make themselves susceptible for the 
Holy Spirit or not. (Cap. 60.—Quod credimus nos- 
trum est; quod autem bonum operamur illius qui cre- 
dentibus in se dat Spiritum Sanctum.) God has cho- 
sen faith. It is written, God works all in all men, but 
he does not believe allin all. Faith is man’s concern. 
(Non quidem Deus elegit opera que ipse largitur quum 
dat Spiritam Sanctum ut per caritatem bona opere- 
mur; sed tamen elegit fidem.) From this point we 
can trace the gradual revolution in Augustine’s mode 
of thinking to its later harsher form. Yet in his 
treatise De 83 diversis questionibus (written about A.D. 
388), he says, in explaining Rom. ix, 18 (‘ Therefore 
hatn he mercy on whom he will have mercy, and 
whom he will he hardeneth’), This will of God is not 
unrighteous, for it is conditioned by the most secret 
relations of congruity; all men, indeed, are corrupt, 
but yet there is a difference among them; there is in 
sinners something antecedent by which they become 
deserving of justification or of hardening (Questio 
68, § 4.—Venit enim de occultissimis meritis, quia et 
ipsi peccatores cum propter generale peccatum unam 
massam fecerint, non tamen nulla est inter illos di- 
versitas. Praecedit ergo aliquid in peccatoribus quo, 
quamvis nondum sint justifieati digni efficiantur jus- 
tificatione et item precedit in aliis peccatoribus quo 
digni sunt obtusione). The calling of individuals 
and of whole nations belongs to those high and deep 
things which man does not understand if he is not 
spiritually minded. But it must be always main- 
tained that God does nothing unrighteous, and that 
there is no being who does not owe everything to God. 
The more Augustine advanced in a deeper perception 
of faith, the more he recognised it as a living principle, 
and not as a mere faith of authority, and he acquired 
a stronger conviction that faith presupposed a divine 
operation in the soul of man, and that the Bible re- 
ferred it to divine agency. He was now easily im- 
pelled to the other extreme, and to give a one-sided 
prominence to the divine factor in faith. Resignation 
to God became his ruling principle, and, looking back 
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at his earlier life, he learned more and more to trace 
everything to his training by divine grace. He now 
allowed the conditioning element of free human sus- 
ceptibility to vanish altogether. That theodicy now 
appeared to him untenable, which made the attain- 
ment of faith by individuals or nations, or their re- 
maining strangers to the Gospel, dependent on their 
worthiness and the divine prescience ; in opposition to 
this view, he now sought for a foundation in the secret 
absolute decrees of God, according to which one was 
chosen and another not. 
the opinion prevalent in the North African Church, 
that outward baptism was essential to salvation. He 
now inquired how it was that one child received bap- 
tism and another not, and this seemed to confirm the 
unconditionality of the divine predestination, 
alteration in his mode of thinking occupied perhaps a 
space of four years. In the diverse questiones ad Sim- 
plicianum, written about A.D, 397, this is shown most 
decidedly, as he himself says in his treatise de dono 
perseverantie that he had then arrived at the perception 
that even the beginning of faith was the gift of God. 


In that work (ib. i, questio 2) he derives all good in | 


man from the divine agency ; from the words of Paul, 
‘What hast thou that thou hast not received?’ (1 Cor. 
iy, 7), he infers that nothing can come from man 
himself. ‘How can it be explained,’ he asks, ‘that 
the Gospel reaches one man and not another? and 
that even the same dispensations act quite differently 
on different persons? It belongs to God to furnish 
the means which lead every man to believe; conse- 
quently, the reason of the difference can only be that, 
according to his own decree, it seems good to with- 
hold it from one and not from another. All men, in 
consequence of the first transgression, are exposed to 
perdition ; in. this state there can be no higher moye- 
ment, therefore none at all, in them toward conver- 
sion. But God, out of compassion, chooses some to 
whom he imparts divine grace, gratia efficax, which 
operates upon them in an irresistible manner, but yet 
in accordance with their rational nature, so that they 
cannot do otherwise than follow it. The rest he leaves 
to their merited perdition.’ From the preceding re- 
marks it is clear that Augustine reached the stand- 
point fixed by his own experience; and we perceive 
how false it is that his system in this form was derived 
from his excessive opposition to Pelagianism, since it 
had been formed ten years before his conflict with it. 
We might rather affirm of Pelagius that he would not 
have developed his doctrine in its actual form had he 
not been opposed to Augustine.” 

In the year 412 Augustine began to write against 
the doctrines of PrLacius, a native of Britain, who 
had resided for a considerable time at Rome, and ac- 
quired universal esteem by the purity of his man- 
ners, his piety, and his erudition. In the defense of 
his opinions Pelagius was seconded by Celestius, a 
man equally eminent for his talents and his virtues. 
Their principles were propagated rapidly, and were 
speedily transplanted to almost every corner of Chris- 
tendom. If the brief notices which have come down 


to us respecting their tenets, in the writings of their | 


adversaries, be correct, they (1) denied the regenera- 
tion of infants in baptism and the damnation of all un- 
baptized infants ; (2) they denied that Adam’s sin was 
imputed to his posterity, and went so far as to reject 
original sin entirely; (3) they asserted the freedom 
of the will, and its capacity for good without super- 
natural grace. ‘‘It is not,” they said, ‘‘ free will if 
it requires the aid of God; because every one has it 
within the power of his own will to do any thing, or 
not to doit. Our victory over sin and Satan proceeds 
not from the help which God affords, but is owing to 
our own free will. The unrestricted capability of 
men’s own free will is amply sufficient for all these 
things, and therefore no necessity exists for asking of 
God those things which we are able of ourselves to ob- 


This view was confirmed by | 


The | 
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| the Council of Carthage and in that of Milevis. 
eagerness to confute these opponents, St. Augustine 
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tain; the gifts of grace being only necessary to enable 
men to do that more easily and completely which yet 
they could do themselves though more slowly and with 
greater difficulty, seeing that they are perfectly free 
creatures.’’ These opinions were assailed by St. Au- 
gustine and St. Jerome, as well as by Orosius, a Span- 
ish presbyter, and they were condemned as heresies in 


In his 


employed language so strong as made it susceptible of 
an interpretation wholly at variance with the account- 
ability of man. ‘This led to farther explanations and 
modifications of his sentiments, which were multiplied 
when the Semi-Pelagians arose, who thought that the 
truth lay between his doctrines and those of the Pelagi- 
ans. Concerning original sin, he maintained that it was 
derived from our first parents; and he believed he had 
ascertained in what the original sin conveyed by Adam 
to his posterity consisted. In his sentiments, however, 
upon the latter point he was rather inconsistent, at one 
time asserting that the essence of original sin was con- 
cupiscence, and at another expressing doubts respect- 
ing his own position. This subject was bequeathed as 
a legacy to the schoolmen of a subsequent age, who ex- 
ercised their subtle wits upon all its ramifications down 
to the period of the Council of Trent. On the conse- 
quences of the fall of our first parents, St. Augustine 
taught that by it human nature was totally corrupted, 
and deprived of all inclination and ability to do good. 
Before the age in which he lived, the early fathers 
held what, in the language of systematic theology, is 
termed the synergistic system, or the needfulness of 
human co-operation in the works of holiness; but, 


| though the freedom of the will was not considered by 


them as excluding or rendering unnecessary the grace 


, of God, yet much vagueness is perceptible in the man- 


ner in which they express themselves. In fact, there 
was no scientific view as yet on these topics. Those 
early divines generally used the language of Scrip- 
ture, the fertile invention of controversial writers not 
haying as yet displayed itself, except on the divine 
nature of Jesus Christ, and subsidiary terms and learn- 
ed distinctions not being then required by any great 
differences of opinion. But as soon as Pelagius broach- 
ed his errors, the attention of Christians was natural- 
ly turned to the investigation of the doctrine of grace. 
The personal experience of Augustine, coinciding with 


| the views of the great body of the Christian Church, 


admitted the necessity of divine grace, or the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, for our obedience to the law of God. 
He ascribed the renovation of our moral constitution 
wholly to this grace, denied all co-operation of man 
with it for answering the end to be accomplished, and 
represented it as irresistible. He farther affirmed that 
it was given only to a certain portion of the human 
race, to those who showed the fruits of it in their sanc- 
tification, and that it secured the perseverance of all 
upon whom it was bestowed. His view of predesti- 
nation has been summed up as follows: 1. That God 
from all eternity decreed to create mankind holy and 
good. 2. That he foresaw man, being tempted by Sa- 
tan, would fall into sin, if God did not hinder it; he 
decreed not to hinder. 3, That out of mankind, seen 
fallen into sin and misery, he chose a certain number 
to raise to righteousness and to eternal life, and re- 
jected the rest, leaving them in their sins. 4. That 
for these his chosen he decreed to send his Son to re- 
deem them, and his Spirit to call them and sanctify 
them; the rest he decreed to forsake, leaving them to 
Satan and themselves, and to punish them for their 
sins. After Augustine had thus almost newly mould- 
ed the science of theology, and had combined with it, 
as an essential part of divine truth, that the fate of 
men was determined by the divine decree indepen- 
dently of their own efforts and conduct, and that 
they were thus divided into the elect and reprobate, 
it became necessary, in order to preserve consistency, 
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to introduce into his system a limitation with respect | 
to baptism, and to preserve the opinions concerning 

it from-interfering with those which flowed from the 

doctrine of predestination. He accordingly taught that 

baptism brings with it the forgiveness of sins; that it 

is so essential that the omission of it will expose us to 

condemnation; and that it is attended with regenera- 

tion. He also affirmed that the virtue of baptism is 

not in the water; that the ministers of Christ perform | 
the external ceremony, but that Christ accompanies it 
with invisible grace; that baptism is common to all, | 
while grace is not so; and that the same external rite 

may be death to some and life to others. By this dis- | 
tinction he rids himself of the difficulty which would 

have pressed upon his scheme of theology, had par- | 
don, regeneration, and salvation been necessarily con- | 
nected with the outward ordinance of baptism, and | 
limits its proper efficacy to those who are comprehend- | 
ed, as the heirs of eternal life, in the decree of the Al- | 
mighty. Many, however, of those who strictly ad-| 
here to him in other parts of his doctrinal system de- | 
sert him at this point. See PreLaGranism. His hon- | 
est anxiety for the honor of the grace of God led him | 
to overlook the human side of the question, and to | 
make the operation of grace more like physical neces- | 
sity than moral influence. The traces of his Mani- | 
chxan habit of thought appear plainly here. ‘ Here,”’ | 
says Kling, in his excellent article on Augustine in | 
Herzog’s Real-Encyklopidie (i, 623), ‘is a weak side 
in Augustine’s system. In the attempt of his fiery 
and impulsive intellect to give fixity and stability to 
the doctrine of Christian anthropology, and to leave | 
no room in his system for self-righteousness, he fell 
into the labyrinth of unconditional predestination, im- 
plying a dualism in the Divine will which has never | 
gained the mind of the Christian Church as a correct - 
interpretation of Scripture as a whole. In fact, the 

system has been a stumbling-block in the church from 

Augustine’s time till now. As for the better part of | 
Augustine’s doctrine, which is, in fact, its true essence, | 
viz. that the entire glory of the renewal of human na- | 
ture is due to divine grace, and is due in no respect 
whatever to mere human ability, because the conse- 
quences of the fall have left that nature incapable of | 
renewal except by a divine power of renovation, this 
doctrine has penetrated the heart and intellect of the 
church, and has found expression in her creeds and 
confessions in all ages.”” See AUGUSTINISM. 

The Donatist controversy was one of the bitterest | 
waged by Augustine, and was, perhaps, on the whole, 
the least honorable to him. Before this controversy, 
and even during the earlier period of it, he had always 
treated heretics with mildness and charity, and op- | 
posed the passage of several laws against the Dona- 
tists. ‘‘ But at a later period, after the Donatists had 
made alarming progress among the African churches, 
the urgent representations of his colleagues caused a 
radical change of his views. He became the most ar- 
dent advocate of the compulsory suppression of every 
heresy, and he based this shocking theory on the pas- 
sage in Luke xiv, where the master of a house, after 
the invited guests have declined to come, orders the 
servants to bring in the poor, the maimed, the halt, 
the blind, from the streets and lanes of the city, and, 
when there was yet room, to ‘go out into the high- 
ways and hedges, and compel them to come in.’ This 
interpretation by a church father so profoundly re- 
vered, has been, in all following centuries, the source 
of incalculable mischief. It is one of the principal 
weapons with which ecclesiastical and royal despots 
have attempted to justify the murder of millions on 
the charge of heresy. Even men like Bossuet were 
induced, by the weight of Augustine’s authority, to 
advocate compulsory measures against heretics” (Ne- 
ander, Church History, iii, 197-217 ; Flottes, Etudes sur 
Saint Augustin, Paris, 1862). 

St. Augustine’s works haye been printed in a col- 
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lected form repeatedly: at Paris, in 10 vols. folio, 
1582; by Erasmus, from Frobenius’s press, 10 vols. 
folio, 1540-43; by the divines of Louvain, 10 vols. 
folio, Lugd. 1586; and by the Benedictines of the con- 
gregation of St. Maur, 10 vols. folio, Paris, 1679-1700, 
12 vols. folio, 1688-1708, and 12 vols. folio, Antwerp, 
1700-1703; reprinted, Paris, 1836-39, 1 vols. 4to. 


The latest edition (not the best) is that of the Bene- 


dictines, edited by Migne (Paris, 1842, 15 vols. imp. 
8vo). <A review of his literary activity is given by 
Busch, Librorum Augustini recensus (Dorpat. 1826). 
Of his separate works many editions have been pub- 
lished. ‘Lhe Benedictine edition gives a copious Life 
of Augustine; and the 13th vol. of Tillemont’s We 
moires pour servir w V Histoire Ecclésiastique is a 4to of 
1075 pages devoted entirely to his biography. Dupin 
(Eccles. Writers) gives a copious and minute analysis 
of all of Augustine’s works. English versions of the 
Confessions, and of the Lxrpositions of the Gospels and 
Psalms, may be found in the Library of the Fathers 
(Oxf. 1839-1855). A translation of the Confessions, 
with an introduction by Prof. Shedd, has also been 
published at Andover (1860). M. Poujoulat, the au- 
thor of a Life of St. Augustine and numerous other 
works, has commenced (1864), in connection with abbé 
Raulx, a translation of the complete works of St. Au- 
gustine. The translators claim that this is the first 
complete French translation of the great church fa- 
ther. The work will be completed in twelve yol- 
umes (Saint Augustin; (uvres Complétes). Recent 
editions of the De Civitate Dei have been published by 
Bruder .(Leipsic, 1838) and Strange (Cologne, 1850); 
of the Confessiones, by Bruder (Leipsic, 1837), Pusey 
(Oxford, 1838), Raumer (Stuttgart, 1856); of the Jfe- 
ditationes, by Sintzel (Sulzbach, 1844) and Westhoff 
(Minster, 1854). German translations of the Confes- 
stones have been published by Rapp (8d edition, Stutt- 
gart, 1856), Gréninger (4th edit. Minster, 1859), and 
by several anonymous translators (Passau, 6th edit. 
1856; Ratisbon, 1853; Reutlingen, 1858); and of the 
City of God, by Silbert (1825, 2 vols.)—Neander, Ch. 
Hist. ii, 354, 564; Hist. of Dogmas, vol. i, passim; 
Mozley, Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination (Lond. 
1855); Mosheim, Ch. Hist. i, 110, 156; Wiggers, His- 
tory of Augustinianism and Pelagianism (vol. i trans. by 
Emerson, And. 1840, 8vo); Schaff, Life and Labors of 


| Augustine (N. Y. 1854, 12mo); Bobringer, Aircheng. 
| in Biographien, I, pt. iii, 99 sq.; Kloth, Der hetl. Kir- 


chenlehrer Augustinus (Aachen, 1840); Bindemann, Der 
heil. Augustinus (Berlin, 1844); Poujoulat, Histoire de 
St. Augustin (Paris, 1844, 3 vols.); Shedd, History of 
Doctrines, bk. iv; Am. Bib. Repos. v, 195; Meth. Qu. 
Rev, 1857, 352 sq.; Princeton Rev. July, 1862, art. iii; 
Watson, Dictionary, s. v.; Hook, Eccles. Biog. vol. i; 
Taylor, Ancient Christianity, i, 231; Jahrb. f. deutsche 
Theolog'e, 1862; Church Review, July, 1863, 316. 
Augustine (or Austry), first archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was a monk of the Benedictine monastery of 
St. Andrew, at Rome, and was sent by Pope Gregory, 
who had been prior of that convent, soon after his ac- 
cession to the papal throne, as a missionary into Eng- 
land, together with forty companions, also Benedic- 
tines, A.D. 596 (Bede, Hist. Eccl. i, 23). Augustine 
and his company became discouraged, and Augus- 
tine was dispatched back to Rome to obtain the pope’s 
leave for their return; but Gregory disregarded his 
remonstrances, and, providing him with new letters 
of protection, commanded him to proceed. Augus- 
tine and his companions landed late in 596 in the 
isle of Thanet, whence they sent messengers to Eth- 
elbert, king of Kent, to inform him of the object cf 
their mission. Tthelbert’s queen, Bertha, daughter 
of Cherebert, king of the Parisii, was a Christian, 
and by the articles of her marriage (as early as 570) 
had the free exercise of her religion allowed her. Eth- 
elbert ordered the missionaries at first to continue in 


the isle of Thanet, but some time after came to them 
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and invited them to an audience in the open air. Al- 
though he refused at first to abandon the gods of his 
fathers, he allowed them to preach without molesta- 
tion, and assigned them a residence in Canterbury, 
then called Dorobernia, which they entered in proces- 
sion, singing hymns. After the conversion and bap- 
tism of the king himself, they received license to 
preach in any part of his dominions, which Bede as- 
sures us (c. 25) extended (probably over tributary 
kingdoms) as far as the river Humber, and proselytes 
were now made in remarkable numbers. In 597, Au- 
gustine, by direction of Pope Gregory, went over to 
Arles, in France, where he was consecrated archbish- 
op, and metropolitan of the English nation, by the 
archbishop .of that place ; after which, returning into 
Britain, he sent Lawrence, the presbyter, and Peter, 
the monk, to Rome, to acquaint the pope with the suc- 
cess of his mission, and to desire his solution of certain 
questions respecting church discipline, the mainte- 
nance of the clergy, etc. which Bede (1. i, c. 27) has 
reported at length in the form of interrogatories and 
answers. Gregory sent over more missionaries, and 
directed him to constitute a bishop at York, who might 
have other subordinate bishops, yet in such a manner 
that Augustine of Canterbury should be metropolitan 
of all England. Augustine now made an attempt to 
establish uniformity of discipline in the island, and, as 
a necessary step, to gain over the Welsh bishops to 
his opinion. For this purpose a conference was held 
in Worcestershire, at a place since called Augustine’s 
Oak, where the archbishop endeavored to persuade 
the prelates to make one communion, and assist in 
preaching to the unconverted Saxons; but neither 
this, nor a second conference, in which he threatened 
divine vengeance in case of non-obedience, was suc- 
cessful. After Augustine’s death, Ethelfrid, king of 
Northumberland, marched with an army to Caerleon, 
and near twelve hundred monks of Bangor were put 
to the sword. In the year 604 Augustine consecrated 
two of his companions, Mellitus and Justus, the for- 
mer to the see of London, the latter to that of Roches- 
ter. He died at Canterbury, probably in 607, but the 
date of his death is variously given from 604 to 614. 
The observation of the festival of St. Augustine was 
first enjoined in a synod held under Cuthbert, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (Gervase, Act. Pontif. Cantuar. 
Script. x, col. 1641), and afterward by the pope’s bull 
in the reign of Edward III. See Bede, Hist. /ccl. lib. 
i and ii; Gregorius, Epistole, 1. vii, ep. 5, 80; 1. ix, 
ep. 56; Joan Diacon. Vita S. Greg.; Stanley, Memo- 
rials of Canterbury (London, 1855); Acta Sanctorum, 
Mensis Maii, vi, 378; Lnglish Cyclopedia; Neander, 
Ch. Hist. iii, 11-18; Smith, Religion of Ancient Britain, 
ch.x. See ENGLAND, CuurcH oF. 

Augustinian Monks are divided into two class- 
eS: 
I. Canons ReGuiar.—In the year 1038, four can- 
ons of the Church of Avignon, called Arnaldus, Odelo, 
Pontius, and Durandus, being desirous of leading a 
more strictly religious life, betook themselves, with 
the permission of the bishop Benedict, to a solitude, 
where they led an ascetic life; and having thus orig- 
inally been under the canonical institution before the 
monastic, they acquired the name of ‘‘ regular canons.” 
A large number of canons, both Jay and clerical, in- 
duced by their example, set themselves to follow this 
new rule of life, and ere long monasteries were built 
in various places, but chiefly in solitudes, and filled 
with these new candidates for the regular life, who 
differed from the monks in name only. At first they 
appear to haye had no rule peculiar to themselves, and 
probably followed that of Aix-la-Chapelle (A.D. 816) ; 
but subsequently they assumed for their rule that of 
Augustine (. e. his letter ad Sanctimoniales), adding 
to it various constitutions taken from the rule of Ben- 
edict and elsewhere. Stevens says that they did not 
take any yows until the twelfth century, nor do they 
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appear to have assumed the name of ‘‘ Regular Canons 
of St. Augustine” until Innocent II, at Lateran, in 
1139, ordained that all regular canons should be under 
the rule of St. Augustine, contained in his 109th epis- 
tle. The dress of the regular canons was usually a 
long black cassock, and a white rochet over it, and 
over that a black cloak and hood; they also wore 
beards and caps. They were a numerous body in 
England, where they were probably first settled at 
Colchester in 1105. They are said to have had 170 
houses in England. They were established in Scot- 
land in 1114, at the desire of Alexander I, and had in 
that country 28 monasteries, of which the chief were 
Scone, Loch Tay, Inch Colme, St. Andrew’s, Holy- 
rood, Cambuskenneth, and Jedburgh.—Dugdale, Mo- 
nasticon, vi, 37. : 

II. Hermits, one of the four great mendicant or- 
ders [see Menpicant Orpers] of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. The Augustinians endeavor to trace their 
origin back to the time when St. Augustine, after his 
conversion, lived for three years in a villa near Ta- 
gaste, wholly given up to ascetic exercises. But even 
the Romanist historians generally reject this claim as 
utterly without foundation. The crder originated in 
1256, when Pope Alexander IV, in pursuance of a de- 
cree, compelled eight minor monastic congregations, 
among which the John-Bonites (founded in 1168 by 
John Bon), the Brittinians, and the Tuscan hermits 
were the most important, to unite. The united order 
was called the Hermits of St. Augustine, becavse most 
of the congregaticns followed the Rule of Augustine, a 
compilation of precepts taken from two sermons of St. 
Augustine on the morals of priests and from his letter 
to the nuns of Hippo. Though now monks, they re- 
tained the name hermits, because all the congregations 
had been hermits. In 1257 they were exempted from 
the jurisdiction of the bishops, and divided into four 
provinces, Italy, Spain, France, and Germany. Un- 
like the other mendicant orders, they started with a 
lax rule, and gross disorders and immorality grew up 
among them sooner and more generally than among 
the others. 


Usual Style of the Augustine Hermits. 1. In-doors; 2. Abroad. 

Since the fourteenth century many attempts at in-’ 
troducing a stricter discipline have been made by zeal- 
ous members, and have resulted in the formation of a 
large number of special congregations, of which the con- 
gregation of Lombardy, with 86 convents, became the 
most numerous. The congregation of Saxony, which 
was established in 1493, and with which the convents 
of Germany generally connected themselves, separa- 
ted itself entirely from the order, and its superior, 
John Staupitz, assumed the title of vicar- general. 
Among the friends of Staupitz was Martin Luruer, 
the most celebrated of all who ever wore the habit of 
Augustine, and through whose influence the majority 


AUGUSTINIAN NUNS: 


of the convents of the Saxon congregation seceded 
from the Roman Catholic Church. 
Tue DiscaLuceatreD or BARtrooTtED AuGUSTINI- 


ANS (Observants, Recollects) owe their origin to the | 


Portuguese monk Thomas a Jesu de Andrade (died in 
1582), though their first convent was not organized 
until after his death, in 1588, by order of the king of 
Spain. They adopted a rule which in strictness sur- 
passes the primitive one, and were afterward divided 
into three separate congregations, the Italian-German, 
until 1656, in four provinces, subsequently in seven 
(2 of Naples, 2 of Sicily, 1 of Genoa, 1 of Germany, 
1 of Piedmont), the French in three provinces, and 
the Spanish, the most rigorous of all, which extended 


to the East and West Indies, to the Philippine Isl- | 
They have in every prov-| 
ince a retired convent, with a hermitage close by, in | 


ands, to Japan and Rome. 


which monks desirous of a particular ascetic perfec- 
tion may live. 

In the sixteenth century, when Pius V conferred on 
them the privileges of the other mendicant orders, the 
Augustinians counted 2000 convents of men and 300 
of females, together with 35,000 inmates. The order 


has fallen in the general suppression of convents in | 


Portugal, Spain, France, Northern and Western Ger- 
many, and quite recently in Italy. 
of 1860, the Augustinian Hermits had 131 convents in 
Italy, 10 in Germany, 6 in Poland, 1 in France, 13 in 
Great Britain, 1 in Holland, 2 in Belgium, 22 in Mex- 
ico, 2 in the United States (in the dioceses of Phila- 
delphia and Albany), 13 in South America, and 1 in 
the Philippine Islands. The Barefooted Augustinians 
had 6 monasteries in Italy, 1 in Germany, 2 in South 
America, and 6 in the Philippine Islands. 

' The Augustinians have never been able to gain the 
same importance as the other mendicant orders, and 
at present they exert no great influence in the Church 
of Rome. The most remarkable men, besides Luther, 
which the order has produced, are Onuphrius Panvini 
(of the sixteenth century), Cardinal Norris, Abraham 
a Santa Clara, and Ludovicus Leon. The constitu- 
tion, which was established at the general chapters of 
1287, 1290, 1575, and especially at that of 1580, is aris- 
tocratic. The general chapters, which assemble ey- 
ery sixth year, elect a prior-general, and may depose 
him. His power is limited by the definitores, who, as 
his councillors, reside with him. Every province has 
a provincial, four definitores, and one or several visi- 
tatores. Every convent has a prior. The Discalcea- 
ted Augustinians have their vicar-generals, while the 
general of the order is taken from the calceated (con- 
ventuals), 

The sources of information are Bingham, Orig. Ec- 
cles. book vii; Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, vi; 
Fehr’s Geschichte der Monchsorden; Helyot, Ordres Re- 
Ugieux, i, 288 sq., with the authorities cited there, es- 
pecially N. Crusenii Monasticon A ugustinianum (1623) ; 


Osingeri Bibliotheca Augustina (Ingolstadt, 1768, fol.); 
Zung x0, Historie Can. Reg. August. Prodromus (Ratisb. 
1742, 2 vols. fol.); P. Karl vom heil. Aloys, Jahrbuch 


der Kirche (Regensb, 1860); Migne, Dictionnaire des | 


Ordres Religieux, tom. iv (Paris, 1859). 
‘Augustinian Nuns, a religious order of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church following the rule of Augustine. 
Like the Augustinian monks, they have claimed Au- 
gustine as founder, without, however, any historical 
proofs. They partly form congregations under the 
guidance of the Augustinian monks, and partly are 
placed under the jurisdiction of the diocesan bishops. 
Congregations of Discaleeated or Barefooted Augus- 
tinian nuns were fotnded in 1589, 1597, and 1604 in 
Spain, and one about the same time in Portugal by 
Queen Louisa, wife of John IV. The most recent 
congregation of Augustinian nuns is that called Au- 
gustines de V Interieur de Marie, established on Oct. 14, 
1829. It had, in 1839, only one house, at Grand Mon- 


At the beginning | 
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| preceding grace, man attains faith, by which he 
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trouge. In 1860 the Augustinian nuns had, altogether, : 


42 establishments in France, and a few others in Italy, 
Switzerland, Prussia, Spain, Holland and Belgium, 
Poland, Canada (at Quebec), and South America. 
The sources of information are the same as those men- 
tioned at the close of the preceding article. See also 
Migne, Dict. des Ordres Religicux, tom. iv, p. 105-116. 

Augustinism, the theological system of St. Au- 
gustine, as developed in opposition to Pelagianism 
and Semi-Pelagianism. ‘Augustine considered the 
human race as a compact mass, a collective body, re- 
sponsible in its unity and solidarity. Carrying out 
his system in all its logical consequences, he laid down 
the following rigid proposition as his doctrine: ‘As 
all men have sinned in Adam, they are subject to the 
condemnation of God on account of this hereditary 
sin and the guilt thereof’’’ (Smith’s Hagenbach, /is- 
tory of Doctrines, i, 299). Wiggers (Augustinism and 
Pelagianism, p. 268) gives the following summary 
view of the theological system of Augustine: I. Jn- 


| fant Baptism.—The baptism of infants as well as 
| adults is for the forgiveness of sin. 


Children have, 
indeed, committed no actual sins, yet by original sin 
they are under the power of the devil, from which 
they are freed by baptism. Hence Christian chil- 
dren who die before baptism no more escape positive 
punishment in the future life than do all who are 
not Christians. II. Original Sin.—By Adam’s sin, in 
whom all men jointly sinned together, sin, and the oth- 
er positive punishments of Adam’s sin, came into the 


| world. By it human nature has been both physically 


and morally corrupted. Every man brings into the 
world with him a nature already so corrupt that he 
can do nothing but sin. The propagation of this qual- 
ity of his nature is by concupiscence. III. Free Will. 
—By Adam’s transgression, the freedom of the human 
will has been entirely lost. In his present corrupt 
state, man can will and do only evil. IV. Grace.—lf 
nevertheless man, in his present state, wills and does 
good, itis merely the work of grace. It is an inward, 
secret, and wouderfui operation of God upon man. = It 
is a preceding as well as an accompanying work. By 
comes 
into an insight of good, and by which power is given 
him to will the good. He needs co-operating grace 
for the performance of every individual good act. As 
man can do nothing without grace, so he can do noth- 
ing against it. It is irresistible. And as man by na- 
ture has no merit af all, no respect at all can be had 
to man’s moral disposition in imparting grace, but God 
acts according to his own free will. V. Predestination 
and Redemption.—F rom eternity God made a free and 
unconditional decree to save a few from the mass that 
was corrupted and subjected to damnation. To those 
whom he predestinated to this salvation, he gives the 
requisite means for the purpose. But on the rest, who 


‘do not belong to this small number of the elect, the 
St. Martin, Vie dz St. Augustin, etc. (Toulouse, 1641); | 


merited ruin falls. Christ came into the world and 


| died for the elect only. 


These are the principles of Augustinism. Its an- 
thropological principle, of the native corruption of 
man, and of his utter incapacity to do. good apart 
from divine grace, has remained fixed in the church 
to this day. Pelagius maintained, on the contrary, 
that ‘‘every man, in respect to his moral nature, is 
born in precisely the same condition in which Adam 
was created, and has the capacity of willing and do- 
ing good without God's special aid. It was Augus- 
tine’s mission to enunciate clearly and to fix forever 
the Christian doctrine as to the condition of human na- 
ture in its fallen state. But the anxiety of Augustine 
to save the divine glory in the work of man’s salva- 
tion led him to the doctrine of unconditional election 
and predestination—a doctrine to which the mind and 
heart of the church, as a whole, has never acceded. It 


has been.a stumbling-block from Augustine’s day until - 
now. But Augustine, in his combat against Pelagius, — 
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was entirely successful. The church of his times sided 


with him, and Pelagius and his adherents were con- | 


demned by a number of synods, and by Zosimus, the 
bishop of Rome. After the death of Augustine, the 
controversy about the chief points of his system con- 
tinued for a long time to agitate the entire church. 
The General Synod of Ephesus (431) condemned the 
Pelagians, together with the Nestorians; yet, on the 
whole, the Greek Church did not take any real inter- 
est in the controversy, and never adopted the doc- 
trines of absolute predestination and irresistible grace. 
In Africa and Rome a tendency to Augustinism pre- 
vailed; and at the synods of Arausio (Orange) and 
Valentia (529) a decision was obtained in favor of the 


exclusive operation of divine grace, although predesti- 


nation was evidently evaded. In Gaul Augustinism 
did not exercise the same influence; and although the 
authority of Augustine was too great to permit an open 


_ version of the sinner ?”’ 


opposition to his system, Semi-Pelagian tendencies | 


seemed to be for a long time in the ascendency. 


The authority of Augustine’s name remained unim- | 
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ism found very zealous champions in the professors of 
the University of Louvain. One of them, Baius (q. v.), 


| was denounced by the Franciscans to Pope Pius V, 


who in 1567 condemned 79 propositions extracted from 
the writings of Baius, a sentence which was confirmed 
by Gregory XIII (1579). In return, the theological 
faculty of Louvain censured 34 propositions in the 
works of the Jesuits Less and Hamel, as opposed to 
the teachings of St. Augustine, and to the absolute 
authority of the Scriptures. As the controversy wax- 
ed very warm, Sixtus V forbade its continuance; but 
when this proved fruitless, a committee (the celebrated 


_congrcgatio dz auzxiliis) was appointed by Clement VIII 


paired, although his peculiar doctrines were but little | 


understood by the church of the Middle Ages. 
first important controversy concerning Augustinism 
was that called forth by the monk Gottschalk (q. v.), 
who in the most decided forms of expression announced 
the doctrine of a double predestination, founded upon 
the absolute foreknowledge of God, according to which 
some were devoted to life, and others were consigned 
to destruction. 
strict follower of Augustine, was condemned by the 
Synod of Mayence (848), and died in prison (868). 
His doctrine was a development, not of the good side 
of Augustinism, viz. its anthropology, but of the false 
side, viz. its view of the relations between God and 
man in the work of salvation. Augustine maintained 
unconditional election, but not reprobation; he held 
that God chose from the massa perditionis such and 
such persons to be saved, because he pleased to choose 
them, and for no other reason whatever; while the 


Gottschalk, who pretended to be a/ 


rest were lost, not because God chose to damn them, | 


but because they were sinners. Gottschalk was the 
first to announce in clear terms the doctrine of the di- 
vine reprobation of sinners, i. e. that they are damned, 


not simply because of their sins, but because of God’s | 


decree to damn them, for no other reason than because 
it pleased him so to do. 
the rise of scholasticism and mysticism, and the con- 
troversy between these two systems, diverted the at- 
tention of the church from Auzustinism. 
Peter Lombard, and Thomas Aquinas endeavored to 
retain Augustine’s doctrine of an unconditional elec- 
tion, though with many limitations. The current of 
theological opinion in the church in general was in a 
direction toward Pelagianism, and the learned Thom- 
ist, Thomas de Bradwardina (q. v.), a professor at 
Oxford, and subsequently archbishop «et Canterbury 
(a. 1349), charged the whole age with having adopted 
Pelagianism. 


In the subsequent centuries, | 


Anselm, | 


On the whole, the Thomists claimed | 


to stand on the same ground as Augustine; yet, | 


while they regarded original sin as a culpable of- 


fence, and divine grace as predestination, they never- | 
theless believed that man has some remnants of power | 


by which he may make himself worthy of divine fa- 
vor (meritum e congruo), and regarded divine grace as 
dependent upon divine foreknowledge. The Scotists 
(adherents of Duns Scotus), on the other hand, de- 
scribed both original sin and grace as rather the inva- 
riable condition of all men, and as developments of 


the spiritual world in the course of Providence. <As_ : Y : uae SS 
| gustinian doctrine of absolute predestination. 


Thomas was a Dominican and Duns Scotus a Fran- 


ciscan, the controversy between Thomists and Sco- | 


tists on the subject of original sin and divine grace 


gradually became a controversy between the two or-) 


ders of mendicant friars. After the Reformation, the 
Jesuits, in accordance with the moral system of their 


The | 


for the full decision of the question, ‘‘In what way is 
the assistance of divine grace concerned in the con- 
The congregation was, how- 
ever, dismissed in 1607, without having accomplished 
its object, and the antagonism between the Augustin- 
ian school and its opponents continued as before. An 
elaborate representation of the Augustinian and Pela- 
gian systems was given by Bishop Jansenius, of Ypres, 
in his work Augustinus s. doctrina Augustini de humane 
nature sanitate, egritudine, et medicina adversus Pela- 


| gium et Massilienses, which was published after the 


/ son, Andover, 1840, 8vo). 


death of the author, and gaye rise to the celebrated 
Jansenist controversy, and to the exclusion of the Jan- 
senists from the church. See JANsENIUS and JAN- 
sentsts. The condemnation of Jansenius and the 
Jansenists did, however, not terminate the controver- 
sy in the Roman Catholic Church concerning the Au- 
gustinian theology, though the subsequent history of 
the controversy is not marked by any prominent event. 
But the Roman Catholic Church, as a whole, rejects 
that part of Augustinism which teaches absolute pre- 
destination (see Mohler, Symbolism, ch. iii, § 10). 
Some of the forerunners of the Reformation during 
the Middle Ages, as Wickliffe and Savonarola, were 
strict Augustinians ; but others, e. g. Wessel, urged the 
necessity of a free appropriation of divine grace on the 
part of man as a condo sine gua non. Luther was an 
Augustinian monk, and, as a reformer, he was at first 
contirmed in his Augustinian views by the contests 
which he had to maintain against the doctrine of the 
meritoriousness of works. But there is reason to be- 
lieve that, in common with Melancthon, he modified 
his views as to absolute predestination; and, under 
the guidance of Melancthon, the Lutheran Church 
has avoided the strict consequences of the Augustin- 
ian system by asserting that the decrees of God are 
conditional. Calvin was a strict Augustinian, and 
even went beyond Augustine, by maintaining repro- 
bation. He, and the early reformed theologians gen- 


| erally, in their religious controversies, not only ad- 


mitted all the consequences of the Augustinian sys- 
tem, but, having once determined the idea of predes- 
tination, went beyond the premises so far as to main- 
tain that the fall of man was itself predestinated hy 
God (supralapsarianism). This view, however, did 
not meet with much approbation, and was at last al- 
most entirely abandoned. In opposition to the ultra 
Augustinian views, Arminius, admitting Augustine’s 
anthropology, defined the true doctrine of the rela- 
tions between God and man in the work of salvation. 
In Germany, the Rationalists and the school of Spec- 
ulative Philosophy discarded Augustinism, while the 
Pietists, and other theologians who returned to the old 
faith of the church, and (though with various modifi- 
cations) the followers of Schleiermacher, revived it in 
its essential points. At present, hardly one of the 
great theologians of Germany holds the extreme Au- 


The first’ good work on the Augustinian system was 
written by Wiggers, Versuch einer pragmatischen Dar. 
stellung des Augustinismus und Pelagianismus (Berlin, 
1821; Hamburg, 1833, vol. i translated by Prof. Emer- 
See also Gangauf, Psycho- 


school, adopted the views of the Scotists. Augustin- | logie des heil. Augustinus (Augsb. 1852). More philo- 
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sophical than theological, yet of great, value for the his- 
tory of the theological system of Augustine, is the work 
of Nourrisson on ‘‘ The Philosophy of St. Augustine” 
(La Philosophie de Saint Augustin,” Par. 1865, 2 vols.). 
This work received a prize from the I'rench Académie 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques. ‘The first volume 
contains a memoir of the bishop, and a detailed expo- 
sition of his philosophical views; the second gives an 
account of the sources from which Augustine borrow- 
ed his ideas, an estimate of the influence which the 
Augustinian theories exercised, especially during the 
seventh century, and a critical discussion of the Au- 
gustinian theories. See ARMINIANISM; AUGUSTINE. 

Augustus (venerable, Grecized Atyovoroc), the 
imperial title assumed by Octavius, or Octavianus, the 
successor of Julius Cesar, and the first peacefully ac- 
knowledged emperor of Rome. He was emperor at the 
birth and during half the lifetime of our Lord (B.C. 30 
to A.D. 1+), but his name occurs only once (Luke ii, 1) 
inthe New Testament, as the emperor who appointed the 
enrolment in consequence of which Joseph and Mary 
went to Bethlehem, the place where the Messiah was 
to be born. See Jesus. The successors of the first 
Augustus took the same name or title, but it is seldom 
applied to them by the Latin writers. In the eastern 
part of the empire the Greek YeBaorde (which is equiv- 
alent) seems to have been more common, and hence is 
used of Nero (Acts xxv, 21). In iater times (after 
Diocletian) the title of ‘‘ Augustus’? was given to one 
of the two heirs-apparent of the empire, and ‘‘ Cesar’’ 
to their younger colleagues and heirs-apparent. 


Coin of Augustus. 


Augustus was descended from the Octavian family 
(gens Octavia), being the son of a certain pretor, Caius 
Octavius, and born in the year of Rome 691, B.C. 62 
(Sueton. Octav. 5). His mother was Atia, daughter of 
Julia, the sister of C. Julius Cesar. He bore the same 
name as his father, Caius Octavius. Being adopted and 
educated by his great uncle Julius Cesar, he changed 
his name from Octavius to that of Caius Julius Casar 
Octavianus (i. e. ex-Octayius), in accordance with Ro- 
man usage. After the assassination of Caesar, he went, 
although still a youth, inte Italy, and soon acquired 
such political connections and importance (Suet. Cas, 
83 sq.; Octav. 8) that Antony and Lepidus took him 
into their triumvirate (Suet. Octav, 13). After the re- 
moval of the weak Lepidus, he shared with Antony 
the chief power over the entire Roman empire, having 
special charge of the western provinces, as Antony did 
over the eastern (Suet. Octav. 16, 54; Appian. Civ. v, 
122 sq.). But there was no cordial union between 
these two ambitious men; their opposition gradually 
developed itself, and soon reached its crisis in the de- 
cisive naval battle of Actium (B.C, 31), in which Oc- 
tavius was victor (Suet. Octav. 17; Dio Cass. 1.15 sq. ; 
Vell. Paterc. ii, 85). Two years afterward he was 
greeted as ‘‘emperor”’ (imperator) by the senate, and 
somewhat later (B.C. 27), when he desired voluntarily 
to receive the supreme power, as ‘‘ Augustus’’ (Vell. 
Patere, ii, 91; Dio Cass. liii, 16), Liberality toward 
the army, moderation toward the senate, which he al- 
lowed to retain the semblance of its ancient authority, 
affability and clemency toward the populace, strength- 
ened the supremacy which Augustus, uniting in his 
own person the highest offices of the republic, main- 
tained with imperial power, but without a regal title. 
To Herod, who had attached himself to the party of 
Antony, he was unexpectedly gracious, instated him 
as king of Judwa (“‘rex Judworum,”’ Joseph. Ant. xv, 
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7, 8), raising also somewhat later his brother Pheroras 
to the tetrarchate (Joseph. Ant. xv, 10,3). In thank- 
fulness for these favors, Herod built him a marble tem- 
ple near the source of the Jordan (Joseph. Ant. xv, 10, 
3), and remained during his whole life a firm adherent 
of the imperial family. After the death of Herod 
(A.D. 4) his dominions, almost in exact accordance 
with the will which he left, were divided among his 
sons (Joseph. Ant. xvii, 11, 4) by Augustus, who was 
soon compelled, however (A.D. 6), to exile one of 
them, Archelaus, and to join his territory of Judea 
and Samaria to the province of Syria (Joseph. Ant. 
xxii, 13, 2). Augustus died in the 76th year of his 
age at Nola in Campania, August 19, in the year of 
Rome 767 (see Wurm, in Bengel’s Archiv, ii, 8 sq.), 
or A.D. 14 (Suet. Octav. 99 sq.; Dio Cass. lvi, 29 sq. ; 
Joseph. Ant. xviii, 3,2; War, ii, 9, 1), having some 
time previously nominated Tiberius as his associate 
(Suet. Tih. xxi; Tacit. Annal. i, 3). The kindness 
of Augustus toward the Herods, and the Jews through 
them (Philo, ii, 488, 591, 592), was founded, not upon 
any regard for the Jewish people themselves (as the 
contrary appears to have been the case with all the 
Roman emperors, Suet. Octav. 93), but upon political 
considerations, and, as it would seem, a personal esteem 
for Herod. Augustus not only procured the crown of 
Judxa for Herod, whom he loaded with honors and 
riches, but was pleased also to undertake the education 
of Alexander and Aristobulus, his sons, to whom he 
gave apartments in his palace. When he came into 
Syria, Zenodorus and the Gadarenes waited on him 
with complaints against Herod; but he cleared him- 
self of the accusations, and Augustus added to his hon- 
ors and kingdom the tetrarchy of Zenodorus. He also 
examined into the quarrels between Herod and his 
sons, and reconciled them. See Hrerop. Sylleus, 
minister to Obodas, king of the Nabathzans, having 
accused Herod of invading Arabia, and destroying 
many people there, Augustus, in anger, wrote to Herod 
about it; but he so well justified his conduct that the 
emperor restored him te favor, and continued it ever 
after. He disapproved, however, of the rigor exer- 
cised by Herod toward his sons, Alexander, Aristo- 
bulus, and Antipater; and when they were executed 
he is said to have observed ‘‘that it were better a 
great deal to be Herod’s swine than his son’? (Macrob. 
Saturn, ii, 4). It was through the warm attachment 
of Augustus for M. Vipsanius Agrippa that the latter 


Coin of Augustus with the Head of M. Vipsanius Agrippa. 


was enabled to exercise a strong influence in favor of 
the Jews. See AGrippa. After the death of Lepi- 
dus, Augustus assumed the office of high-priest, a dig- 
nity which gave him the inspection over ceremonies 
and religious concerns. One of his first proceedings 
was an examination of the Sibyls’ books, many of 
which he burnt, and placed the others in two ‘gold 
boxes under the pedestal of Apollo’s statue, whose 
temple was within the enclosure of the palace. This 
is worthy of note, if these prophecies had excited a 
general expectation of some great person about that 
time to be born, as there is reason to suppose was the 
fact. It should be remembered, also, that Augustus 
had the honor to shut the temple of Janus, in token 
of universal peace, at the time when the Prince of 
Peace was born. This is remarkable, because that 
temple was shut but a very few times. For further 
details of the life of Augustus, see Smith’s Dict. of 
Biog.s.v. On the question whether this emperor had 


any knowledge respecting Christ, there are treatises | 


~AUNT 


by Hasse (Regiom. 1805), Hering (Stettin, 1727), 
Kober (Gerl. 1669), Sperling (Viteb. 1703), Ziebich 
(Gera, 1718, and in his Verm. Beitr. i, 8), Zorn (Opusc. 
ii, 481 sq.). 


AUGUSTUS’ BAND (ozretpn) SeBaorn, the Augus- | 


tan cohort), the title of the body of Roman imperial 
troops to which the centurion who had charge of Paul 
on his voyage to Rome belonged (Acts xxvii, 1). See 
Conort. 


Aunt (M715, dodah’, fem. of 345, a friend, hence 
uncle), one’s father’s sister (Exod. vi, 20), also an un- 
cle’s wife (Lev. xvili, 14; xx, 20). See Arriniry. 

Aurandt, Joun Dierricu, a minister of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church, was born on Maiden Creek, 
Berks county, Pa., 1760, and in his youth was appren- 
ticed to a miller. In 1778 he enlisted as a soldier in 
the brigade of the Pennsylvania Regulars under Gen. 
Wayne. He continued in the army till 1781, when 
he received an honorable discharge. He now resumed 
his business as a miller, but after several years turned 


his attention to farming. Meanwhile his mind had | 
He | 


been strongly turned toward the holy ministry. 
began by exhorting in meetings for prayer, studying 
privately as best he could. 
in 1806, and ordained in 1809. He settled in Hunting- 
ton county, Pa. His field of labor extended east and 
west sixty miles, north and south from forty to fifty 
miles. Here he labored with apostolic zeal as a pio- 
neer, laying the foundation of numerous and flourish- 
ing congregations. His travelling over these moun- 
tain regions of Pennsylvania was done on horseback. 
This was his first and also his last field of labor. His 
health failed toward the last, and sometimes for a short 
period his labors were interrupted; but he continued 
his work, though often amid much suffering, till near 
his end. 
of the summer of 1830, and died April 24th, 1831, in 
the 71st year of his age. Mr. Aurandt’s power of use- 
fulness lay in extraordinary natural gifts, deep and 
earnest piety, rather than in acquired learning or in- 
tellectual polish. He was gifted with a good memory, 
quick perception, a ready flow of language, and a clear 


enunciation. He preached only in the German lan- 
guage. 
Auranitis. See Hauran. 


Aura’nus (Avpavoc), given as the name of the | ti ; 
rie | form is generally ovoidal.—Didron, Chr. Iconography, 


| 107 sq. 9 


leader in the riots at Jerusalem against Lysimachus 
(2 Mace. iv, 40), where he is described as ‘‘a man far 
gone in years, and no less in folly.’’ Other MSS., 
however (followed by the Vulg.), read Tépavvoc, Ty- 
rannus, which may be taken either as a proper name 
or appellative, q. d. ringleader. 

Aurelius, Marcus Anyrius Verus ANTONINtS, 
Roman emperor from 161 to 180, was born in 121, and 
at the age of eighteen adopted by the Emperor Anto- 
ninus Pius, whom he succeeded, in 161, on the throne. 
He was educated by Sextus of Cheronea, a grandson 
of Plutarch, and became early in life an ardent ad- 
mirer and adherent of the Stoic philosophy. On his 
’ accession to the throne he magnanimously shared the 
government with his adopted brother Verus. Shortly 
after a war broke out with the Parthians, which was 
victoriously terminated by the generals of Verus. 
Both emperors held a triumph, and assumed the title 
Parthicus. A more dangerous war broke out on the 
northern frontier of the empire with a number of Ger- 
man tribes, as the Marcomanni, Alani, and many oth- 
ers. It was carried on, with many vicissitudes, until 
169, when the barbarians sued for peace. In the same 
year Verus died. Soon the war was renewed ; and in 
the course of it, in 174, a celebrated victory was gain- 
ed by Marcus Aurelius over the Quadri in consequence 
of a sudden thunder-storm, by which the Romans, who 
greatly suffered from want of water, were saved from 
apparently imminent defeat, 
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He was licensed to preach | 


He preached his last sermon the latter part | 
| It has been translated into the languages of all civilized 


fess. Auricular, iv, 25). 


The emperor ascribed | 
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the victory to Jupiter Tonans; but the twelfth legion, 
composed largely of Christians, ascribed it to their 
prayers. The statement of Eusebius, that the emperor 
gave to this legion the name Legio Fulminatrix (Thun- 
dering Legion), and threatened penalties on such as 
accused Christians merely on account of their religion, 
is generally rejected as inaccurate (Eusebius, Ch. Hist. 
v, 5). See Lardner, Works, vii, 178-198, Avidius 
Cassius rebelled against Aurelius, but was murdered 
by his own adherents. Aurelius pardoned the rebels, 
revisited Rome in 176, celebrated his victories by a tri- 
umph, and soon after marched again, with his son 
Commodus, against the Marcomanni; but before the 
conclusion of the war he died at Vindobona (now Vi- 
enna), in 180. Aurelius was one of the best emperors 
the Roman Empire ever had; truthful, just, severe 
against himself, but mild toward all other men; and 
his life, in the main, corresponded to his philosophical 
principles, The only blot in his reign is the persecu- 
tion of Christians. The first persecution during his 
reign seems to have occurred at Lingona in 167, and 
init Polycarp, the last surviving disciple of the apostle 
John, lost his life. In 177, the Christians of Gaul, 
especially the churches of Lyons and Vienna, were 
subjected to a cruel persecution, in which a great 
many Christians fell, and among them Pothinus, bish- 
op of Lyons. See Persecutions. The philosophical 
emperor acted logically in persecuting the Christians, 
who disobeyed the laws of Rome, while he held it his 
duty to uphold those laws. He believed that the 
new religion was a superstition, and that it was dan- 
gerous to the state. This was enough for him. Au- 
relius wrote a work (in Greek) entitled Ta ele éautov 
(Meditations), from the composition of which he has re- 
ceived the title of ‘‘ Philosopher.’’ There are editions 
of it, by Casaubonus (London, 1643), Gataker (Cambr. 
1654), Schulz (Schlesw. 1802). and Koraes (Par. 1816). 


nations, and even into Persian by Hammer (Vienna, 
1831). A new English version by G. Long appeared 
in 1863 (London).—Smith’s Dict. of Class. Biog. s. v. 3 
Neander, Ch. Hist. i, 105-115; Lardner, Works, 1. ¢. , 


| Neander, On Greek Ethics, Bibliotheca Sacra, x, 476 sq. 


Auredla or Aureole (gold-colored), the crown 
of rays designed to represent flame, put by the old 
painters around the figures of saints, investing the 
whole body, as the nimbus (q. v.) does the head. Its 


Auricular Confession, the confession of sin into 


| the ear of the priest, which, as part of penance, is one 
of the sacraments of the Romish Church. 


1. Before the time of Leo the Great (fifth century) 
it had been the custom for the more grievous offend, 
ers to make confession of their sins publicly, in the 
face of the congregation, or, at least, for the minis- 
ters occasionally to proclaim before the whole assem- 
bly the nature of the confessions which they had re- 
ceived. This public act, called exomologesis, included 
not only public confession, but public mortification in 
sackcloth and ashes; and, as such, was entirely differ- 
ent from auricular confession, which was wholly un- 
known. to the ancient Church (see the authorities in 
Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bk. xviii, ch. tii; Daillé, De Con- 
: As for the Eastern Church, 
Sozomen, in his account of the confessional, says that 
the public confession in the presence of all the people, 
which formerly obtained, haying been found grievous 


| (doortKor we exc), a well-bred, si/ent, and prudent pres- 


byter was set in charge of it; thus plainly denoting 
the change from public to auricular confessions. It 
was this penitential presbyter whose office was abol- 
ished by Nectarius in the fourth century, on account 


| of a rape committed on a female penitent by the priest 


(Sozom. Hist, Eecl. vii, 16; Socrat. Hist Eccl. v, 19). 
Pope Leo discouraged the ancient practice of public 
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confession, or, rather, the publication by the priest of 
flagrant sins confessed, and permitted, and even en- 
joined with some earnestness, that confession should 
rather be private, and confided to the priest alone. 
The evil most obviously proceeding from this relaxa- 
tion was the general increase, or, at least, the more in- 
decent practice of the mortal sins, and especially (as 
Mosheim, Church. Hist. cent. v, pt. ii, ch. iv, has ob- 
served) of that of incontinence; unless, indeed, we are 
to suppose that the orizinal publicity of confession was 
abandoned from its being no longer practicable in a 
numerous body and a corrupt age. But another con- 
sequence which certainly flowed from this measure, 
and which, in the eye of an ambitious churchman, 
mizht counterbalance its demoralizing effect, was the 
vast addition of influence which it gave to the clergy. 
When he delivered over the conscience of the people 
into the hands of the priests, when he consigned the 
most secret acts and thoughts of individual imperfec- 
tion to the torture of private inquisition and scrutiny, 
Leo the Great had indeed the glory of laying the first 
and corner-stone of the papal editice—that on which 
it rose and rested, and without which the industry of 
his successors would haye been vainly exerted, or (as 
is more probable) their boldest projects would never 
have been formed. 

2. But Leo made no daw requiring private confes- 
sion before communion. That step was not taken till 
the fourth council of Lateran, A.D. 1215, when it was 
decreed that all persons should confess privately, and 
be absolved once a year, under pain of excommunica- 
tion (can. xxi; Hurd. Cone. t. vii). The doctrine that 
penance is a sacrament seems to have been first broach- 
ed by Aquinas (Summa, pt. iii, 2, 84). The Romish 
system of sacramental penance was completed by the 
Council of Trent (Sess. xiv, cap. 5, 6), which declared 
that ‘‘ from the institution of the sacrament of penance 
already set forth, the Church has always understood 
that an entire confession of sins was also appointed by 


all who have lapsed after baptism. Because our Lord 
Jesus Christ, when about to ascend from earth to heay- 
en, left his priests, his vicars, to be, as it were, the 
presidents and judges, to whom all mortal sins into 
which Christ’s faithful people should fall should be 
brought, in order that, by the power of the keys, they 
might pronounce sentence of remission or retention. 
For it is plain that the priests cannot exercise this judg- 
ment without knowledge of the cause, nor can they ob- 
serye equity in enjoining penalties if men declare their 
sins only generally, and not rather particularly and 
separately. From this it is inferred that it is right 
that the penitents should recount in confession all the 
deadly sins of which, upon examination, their con- 
science accuses them, even though they be most se- 
eret, and only against the last two commandments, 
which not unfrequently grievously wound the soul, 
and are more dangerous than those which are openly 
practised,’”’ ete. Here an attempt is made to invest 
the Christian priesthood with the prerogative of the 
Most High, who is a searcher of the hearts and a dis- 
cerner of the thoughts, in forgetfulness of the very dis- 
tinction which God drew between himself and all men, 
“* Man looketh to the outward part, the Lord trieth the 
heart.”’ As Christ has invested his ministers with no 
power to do this of themselves, the Tridentine fathers 
have sought to supply what they must needs consider 
a grievous omission on his part by enjoining all men 
to unlock the secrets of their hearts at the command 
of their priest, and persons of all ages and sexes to 
submit not only to general questions as to a state of 
sin or repentance, but to the most minute and search- 
ing questions as to their inmost thoughts. Auricular 
confession is unquestionably one of the greatest cor- 
ruptions of the Romish Church. It goes upon the 
ground that the priest has power to forgive sins; it es- 
tablishes the tyrannical influence of the priesthood; it 
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ers — : ' return to auricular confession. 
the Lord, and that it is of divine right necessary to | 
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turns the penitent from God, who only can forgive 
sins, to man, who is himself a sinner; and it tends to 
corrupt both the confessors and the confessed by a foul 
and particular disclosure of sinful thoughts and actions 
of every kind without exception. 

3. The confessor must be an ordained priest; and 
no penitent can confess to any other than his parish 
priest without the consent of the latter, except in ar- 
ticulomortis. Special confessors are provided for monks 
and nuns. For the place of confession, see CoNFES- 
SIONAL. The laws of confession may be found in the 
Romish directories and books ef moral theology ; and 
a glance at them is enough to satisfy any candid mind 
of the fearful dangers of such a system. Any one who 
may think it necessary to satisfy himself upon the 
point may consult the cases contemplated and provided 
for (among others) by Cardinal Cajetan in his Opuscu- 
la (Lugd. 1562), p. 114. In the Bull of Pius IV, Con- 
tra solicitantes in confessione, dated Apr. 16, 1561 (Bul- 
larium Magn. Luxemb. 1727, ii, 48), and in a similar 
one of Gregory XV, dated Aug, 30, 1622 (Gregory XV, 
Constit. Rom. 1622, p. 114), there is laid open another 
fearful scene of danger to female confitents from wicked 
priests. For a full account of the history of the sys- 
tem, its laws and its dangers, see Hopkins, History of 
the Confessional (N. Y. 1850, 12mo). 

4, The Protestant churches reject auricular confes- 
sion. The Lutheran Church, however, allows confes- 
sion, only with this difference, that while the Catholic 
Church requires from the penitent the avowal of his 
particular and single crimes, the Lutheran requires 
only a general acknowledgment, leaving it, however, 
at the option of its members to reveal their particular 
sins to the confessor, and to relieve the conscience by 
such an avowal. The Reformed churches of the Con- 


‘tinent generally practise only general confession pre- 
| paratory to the sacrament. 


There is a tendency, how- 
ever, in the high Lutheran reaction in Germany, to 
The Church of Eng- 
land, in some cases, exhorts to confession, but> she 
makes it no part of her discipline, nor does she (as the 
Church of Rome insists upon, or as some of her own 
members would fondly intreduce the practice) prescribe 
regular, complete, periodical confession. For the doc- 
trine of the Church of England upon the subject of con- 
fession to a pastor, see (in the Prayer-book) the former 
of the two exhortations in giving warning for the Com- 
munion, and the order for the Visitation of the Sick. 
The Church of England has recently been greatly agi- 
tated by what appears to be a concerted attempt on the 
part of the Romanizing part of her clergy to restore au- 
ricular confession.—Bingham, 1. e.; Hopkins, ist. of 
the Confessional; Elliott, On Romanism, i, 812 sq.; Kee, 
Die Beichte, cine histor.-krit. Untersuch. (Frankf. 1828) ; 
Kliefoth, Die Beichte und Absolution (Schwerin, 1856). 
—lHook, Ch. Dict.s.v. See PENANCE; CONFESSION. 


Austin, David, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
in New Haven, Conn., 1760, and graduated at Yale 
College, 1779. After studying with Dr. Bellamy, he 
spent some time in European travel, and in 1788 was 
ordained pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Eliza- 
bethtown, N. J. He labored faithfully fill 1795, when 
he became deranged from fever. On his recovery the 
derangement continued, and he preached that Christ 
would appear in May, 1796. The failure of his pre- 
diction only confirmed his delusion, and he went about 
preaching the adyent with great zeal, and creating 
great excitement. In 1797 he was dismissed from his 
pastorate. After some years he recovered his sanity, 
and was installed in 1815 pastor at Bozrah, Conn., 
where he remained until his death in 1831. He edited 
a Commentary and published several miilennial pam- 
phlets.—Sprague, Annals, ii, 197. 


Austin, Samuel, D.D., was born in New Haven, 
1760, graduated at Yale College in 1783. After teach- 
ing and travelling a few years, he was ordained, as 
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the successor of Allen Mather, at Fairhaven, Conn., 
Noy. 9, 1786, where he remained until 1790. He then 
became pastor of a church in Worcester, Mass., where 
he labored faithfully nearly 25 years. In 1815 he was 
elected president of the University of Vermont, which 
office he resigned in 1821. After preaching a few 
years in Newport, he fell into ill health and melan- 
choly, and died at Glastonbury, Conn., Dec. 4, 1830. 
He was eminently pious and distinguished as a minis- 
ter. He published letters on baptism, examining Mer- 
rill’s seven sermons, 1805; a reply to Merrill's twelve 
letters, 1806; and a number of occasional sermons.— 
Sprague, Annals, ii, 224. 
Austin, St. See AuGusTINE 


Australasia, a division of the globe forming a 
part of Oceanica. It comprises the continent of Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania (Van Diemen’s Land), New Guinea, 
and the Louisiade Archipelago, New Britain, New 
Treland, and neighboring islands, Solomon’s Islands, 
New Hebrides, New Caledonia, New Zealand, and the 
isles to the southward, Kergueland Islands, St. Paul, 
and Amsterdam, and numerous coral reefs and islets. 
—Newcomb, Cyclopedia of Missions. See AUSTRALIA. 


Australia, or New Houuanp, a vast extent of 
land forming the main portion of Australasia. Its 
area is about 2,700,000 square miles. The population 
in the five English colonies, New South Wales, Victo- 
ria, South Australia, West Australia, and Queensland, 
was, in 1862, about 1,240,000 souls. The native pop- 
ulation is rapidly decreasing. Their numbers are esti- 
mated at from 15,000 to 20,000. Toward the close of 
the last century Episcopal chaplains were appointed by 
the British government in New South Wales, which at 
that time was a penal settlement. In 1795 the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts commenced 
its missionary operations. In 1836 the first bishop was 
consecrated, and in 1847 three new sees were consti- 
tuted. In 1865 the Anglican Church had in Australia 
(exclusive of Tasmania, q. v.) seven dioceses, Syd- 
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ney, Newcastle, Melbourne, Adelaide, Perth, Bris- 
bane, and Goulburn. The Roman Church has an arch- 
bishop at Sydney, and bishops at Perth, Adelaide, Mel- 
bourne, Maitland, and Brisbane, and a population of 
about 80,000 souls. The Moravians established a mis- 
sion to the aborigines in 1849. In 1858 they sustained 
there two missionaries, but no specific results are yet 
reported. The Wesleyan Missionary Society opened 
a mission in New South Wales in 1815, in South Aus- 
tralia in 1838, in Western Australia in 1839. Their 
missions, both among the English population and the 
natives, have been blessed with remarkable success. 
They had, in 1865, 99 circuits, 484 chapels, 256 other 
preaching places, 145 missionaries and assistant mis- 
Sone ies, 5226 subordinate agents, 16,246 members, 
2707 on trial for membership, 35,612 scholars in schools, 
91,870 attendants on public worship. There are also 
Congregationalists, Baptists, German Lutherans, and 
other denominations, though less numerous. The 
government contributes to the support of the churches 
and clergy of the Episcopalians, Wesleyans, Presby- 
terians, and Roman Catholics. In 1855 there were 
613 public, Roman Catholic, and private schools, in 
which 40,000 children received instruction.—A /manac 
de Gotha; Schem, Ecclesiastical Year-book for 1859. 


Austria, one of the principal states of modern Eu- 
rope (q. v.), with an area of 11,751 geogr. sq. miles, 
and a population in 1857 of 34,040,810 souls. 

I. Church Mistory.—Yor the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into those countries which now constitute Aus- 
tria, and for their early church history, we refer to the 
articles GERMANY; SCLAYONIANS: and to those on 
the several provinces of Austria (see below). The 
Reformation spread at first in Austria with great rapid- 
ity. In Bohemia, Moravia, Austria Proper (the arch- 
duchy), Styria, Carinthia, and the Tyrol, it soon be- 
came very powerful. See RerormatTrion, Even one 
of the emperors, Maximilian IT, favored it, and was 
believed secretly to belong to it. But Verdinand II 
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(1619-87), the most fanatic adherent of the Church of 
Rome in the entire series of Austrian rulers, initiated 
a period of long and cruel persecution, by which thou- 
sands were frightened into apostasy, and many more 
* thousands expelled from their native land. This rig- 
orous legislation lasted until the accession of Joseph 
II (4765-90), who not only endeavored to loosen the 
connection of the Roman Catholic Church with the 
Pope, but who gave also to the Protestants, by his cel- 
ebrated Kdict of Toleration, Oct. 31,1781, protection 
of their religious worship, and declared them admissi- 
ble to the highest civil offices. Still, in those provinces 
where they were merely tolerated, they were not al- 
lowed to have churches, but only chapels without 
steeples and bells; nor could they have independent 
parishes, but they had to pay the fees for ecclesiastical 
functions to the Roman Catholic parish priest. In 
Hungary and Transylvania, they possessed from the 
time of the Reformation, and preserved unimpaired, 
much greater rights. The successors of Joseph II re- 
voked a part of his legislation, and, in generai, sec- 
onded the diplomacy of the Pope abroad, but continued 
to withhold from the Roman Church in Austria many 
rights which she possessed in most other states (as 
holding of councils, connection of the monastic orders 
with their several superiors in Rome, formations of 
religious associations, etc.). The year 1848 brought 
to all the religious denominations the promise of self- 
government, and independence of both the state and 
other denominations. The ‘‘ Provisional Decrees’ of 
1849 redressed several of the Protestant grievances ; 
thus, e. g., the term ‘‘acatholic,’’ by which Protest- 
ants had before been officially designated, was abol- 


ished, the official character of the lists of baptisms, | 


marriages, and deaths kept by Protestant clergymen 
was recognised, and the taxes which Protestants had 
to pay to Catholic priests were abolished. Notwith- 
standing these partial concessions made to the spirit 
of the times, the emperor Francis Joseph openly fa- 
vored the schemes of the ultramontane party. The 
Concordat, signed on Aug. 18, 1855 [see ConcorDar], 
did away with the whole Josephine legislation, and 
recognised, in its first article, all the rights and pre- 
rogatives which the R. C. Church derived from the 
canon law. Through the Concordat the R. C. Church 
reobtained the right of holding councils (a conference 
of fourteen archbishops and forty-eight bishops met in 
1856), a great influence on public education, an exten- 
sive jurisdiction in marriage affairs, and, in general, a 
vigorous support on the part ofthe government. The 
relation between the monastic orders of Austria and 
their superiors was also restored, and the bishops, at 
the wish of Rome and with the aid of the government, 
commenced to enforce again the old strict monastic 
disciplines. A majority of the members of every or- 
der which was thus to be brought back to its former 
condition opposed this plan, but unsuccessfully. The 
reformatory measures were carried through in all the 
monastic orders in 1859. The Protestants received, 
after the publication of the Concordat, the promise that 
also their church should receive a greater independence 
and a higher degree of self-government ; but, in fact, 
their grievances became much greater under the influ- 
ence which the Concordht gave to the priests. Impor- 
tant decrees concerning the reorganization of the Prot- 
estant churches of Hungary were issued on Aug. 21, 
1856, and Sept. 1, 1859, for which we refer to the article 
HuncGary. For the Protestants in the provinces form- 
ing part of the German Confederacy it was, in 1859, 
provided that in future the Protestant Consistory of Vi- 
enna should always be presided over by a Protestant, 
and not, as had been the custom until that date, by a 
Roman Catholic. On April 8,1861, an imperial letter 
was issued, and on April 9 a draft of a church constitu- 
tion, to regulate provisionally the affairs of the Luther- 
an and the Reformed Churches in the German and 
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have a general synod, which was to revise the draft 
of church constitution prepared by the government, 
and have hereafter the chief control of the ecclesias- 
tical affairs of the two churches. The convocation of 
the first general synod was delayed no less than three 
years, and did not take place until the 22d of May, 
1864. The synods of both the churches met in Vi- 
enna on the same day. Both synods passed a reso- 
lution to discuss such topics as are not of a strictly 
denominational character in joint session. The pro- 
visional draft of a church constitution was adopted 
in all its essential points. The synods resolved to 
present conjointly to the emperor the following memo- 
rial, containing the chief demands of the Protestants 
of the empire: The General Synod protests — 1. 
Against the denomination of non-catholic, which is the 
term used in the deerees and ordinances of the political 
authorities to designate the adherents of the two Pro- 
testant confessions, the Augsburg and the Helvetian ; 
2. The Synod demands that those obstacles which, in 
some parts of the monarchy, are still presented to the 
establishment of Protestant congregations, shall be re- 
moved; 8, That booksellers shall be allowed to deal in 
Protestant books; 4. A community of cemeteries; 5. 
The admission of Protestant pastors, as of priests, into 
houses of retirement and charitable institutions, to ex- 
ercise their functions in them; 6. The establishment 
of the equality of the Protestant and the Catholic fes- 
tivals, in order that the authorities may be bound to 
protect the festivals of the Protestants in the localities 
in which they are the most numerous; 7. The Synod 
protests against all interference by the subordinate 
political authorities in the affairs of the schools of the 
Protestant congregations; 8. It protests against the 
ordinance which prohibits the children of Jews from 
frequenting Protestant, if there are Catholic schools 
in existence in the same locality; as it also protests 
against tho ordinance which forbids Catholic parents 
placing their children with Protestant foster-parents ; 
9. The General Synod advances claims on the funds of 
the normal schools in favor of the Protestant schools; 
10. It demands the admission of Protestant teachers in 
the medial Catholic schools; 11. The institution of 
Protestant catechists in the schools; 12. The incorpo- 
ration of the Protestant theological faculty into the 
University of Vienna; 13. The representation of the 
Evangelical Church in the Diet and in the Municipal 
Council. The proceedings in both the General Synods 
were very harmonious. A union between the Luther- 
an and the Reformed churches, as it has been consum- 
mated in several German countries, was not resolved 
upon, but both synods will continue to meet simulta- 
neously, and at the same place, and to deliberate on 
all subjects not strictly denominational in joint session. 
The nationality question, which produces so much 
trouble in the politics of Austria, led on some ques- 
tions to a disagreement between the German majority 
and the Slavie minority, as the former were unwilling 
to concede everything the latter demanded, but it pro- 
duced.no open rupture. 

II. Keclesiastical Statistics, -— The following table 
exhibits the membership of the several denominations 
in every province according to the census of 1857. 
It appears from this table that the Roman Catholic 
Church, if we include the United Greeks, has a ma- 
jority in every province except Transylvania. In 
Galicia the United Greeks exceed a little in number 
the Roman Catholics of the Latin rite. The Roman 
Catholic Church (Latin rite) had, in 1859, 18 arch- 
bishoprics : Agram, Coloeza, Erlau, Gran, Goeritz 
and Gradisca, Lemberg, Olmutz, Prague, Salzburg, 
Udine, Venice, Zara. The archbishop of Venice has 
the title patriarch, and the archbishop of Udine is 
merely nominal, not being at the head of an ecclesi. 
astical province. The number of bishops since the 
separation of Lombardy is 53. There were, in 1851, . 


Slavic provinces. Each of these two churches was to | 4285 parishes and local chaplaincies, and 40,816 priests, 
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Catholics Greeks. Protestants. fe ' t oth 
| Provinces. Inita- ee rneli 

Austria, below the Enns...... | 1,850,u84 163 1,636 | 8,645 1,495 20 71 6,999 
Austria, above the Enns...... 673,404 1 2 14,826 56 1 1 4 
ALAND rer cletratarer siete seer eusteiers 140,132 rie hs 58 ig on : bs 
SUV LIA Soe ters emestelere soon clersisiele 1,004,919 4 32 4,977 135 it 3 6 
CAPlathiiaw cite siecle sesls.-telcy ele 307, 642 8 1 16,666 13 or) eae ae 
Carniola 466,768 978 294 75 ‘5 a 1 
Goriz and Istria, Trieste...... 502,729 151 STs 320 138 1 2 
Tyrol and Vorarlberg......... 864,889 eee Listes 74 41 1 1 
IBY ea Sao agansansoDoesod 4,601,335 1S 387 84,139 56,797 22 28 
IM OnaiVial ep rseteisietetestantfe ests 1,784,593 23 10 17,188 84,677 9 9 
SUG GLa Aatcrre relay tate iseicis aistaie 396,843 4 5 61,872 45 1 2 
Cra a ercm crete ores oe. emien sins 2,072,633 | 2,079,421 251 26,960 4,140 95 488 
IBUROWANA fe lalets.» clclciereis «5s sroatete 42,726 10,107 £53,403 7,982 T51 waa 2,939 
Dalmatia eniose teenie sacecme ae 58T,S00 B41 T7144 1% 8 ore oy 
POROEA near. wales GS Qenaiay wien | 2,446,973 St {§ Sl 55 13 py! 
MAID BAT erates pucisisisje sic arueare 5,138,013 827,702 | 1,106,583 795,930 |_1,553,368 964 | 1,061 
Croatia and Slavonia ......... 720,893 1,S44 129,73 885 4,495 31 31 
Trangylvania ....se0csss00so0 | 228,095 | Bo1,9°4 | 623,055 | 195,861 | 265,976 | 48,040 | 48,040 
Militatiy frontier i122 h5:00%,0: | 448,703 5,535 587,288 15,964 4,274 4 4 
IMT GARY, orareraicie stele eietetepieiets eirtars is 438,912 51,019 41,180 16,411 87,35) 1,667 2,114 9,850 

SP OURT SS ates natssare | 23,968,686 | 3,536,659 | 2,921,639 | 1,218,831 | 1,963,785 | 50,870 | 54,825 | 1,049,871 


The Greek United Church has two archbishoprics, 
Lemberg and Fogaras (the latter of recent erection), 
and 8 bishops; the United Armenian Church, 1 arch- 
bishop at Lemberg; these two churches together had, 
in 1851, 4285 parishes and local chaplaincies, and 5098 
secular priests. The Greek (non-united) Church has 
a patriarch-archbishop at Carlovitz, 10 bishops, 3201 
parishes or local chaplaincies, and 4036 secular priests. 
The number of convents is constantly increasing. In 
1849, 739 convents of monks and 176 of nuns were 


counted in the Roman Catholic Church, and 44 con- | 


vents of monks, with 271 members, in the Greek (non- 
united) Church. The Protestants of the Confession of 
Augsburg (Lutherans) were, until 1859, divided into 
10 superintendencies, and the Protestants of the Hel- 
vetic Confession (Reformed Church) into 8, 4 superin- 


tendencies of each church being in Hungary. In a ter- | 
ritorial respect the Protestant churches are divided into | 


three groups, which, with regard to church govern- 
ment, are independent of each other: viz. 1, Hungary, 
with the adjacent countries; 2, Transylvania; 3, the 
other provinces. The two Protestant churches of the 
last group are under the jurisdiction of the Consistory 
of Vienna. Together they had, in 1851, 3162 parishes, 
which number has since considerably increased. The 
Unitarians have 1 superintendent at Klausenburg, 
Transylvania. 
Roman Catholic priests are connected with each of the 
nine Austrian universities; that of the University of 
Innspruck has been wholly transferred to the order of 
the Jesuits. Besides these theological faculties there 
are episcopal seminaries, in which theology and phi- 
losophy are taught, in nearly every diocese. 
tion to them, seminaria puerorum (seminaries for boys 
who have the priesthood in view) have, since 1848, 
been erected in many dioceses. The priests of the 
United Greeks are educated at Lemberg and Fogaras, 
those of the Non-united Greeks at Czernowicz (Gali- 
cia) and Carlovitz (Hungary). For Protestant theo- 
logians there is a theological faculty at Vienna, which, 
howeyer, is not connected with the university. Hun- 
gary has six schools for the study of theology and 
philosophy, three for each of the two churches. 
Unitarians have a college at Klausenburg. See Coxe, 


History of the House of Austria, Lichnowsky, Gesch. | 


des Hauses Habsburg (Wien, 8 vols. 1836-1844), Mai- 
lath, Gesch. des dster. Kaiscrstaats (Hamburg, 5 vols. 
1834-1850); Hoffmann, Ueber den Gottesdienst und die 
Religion in den dstreichischen Staaten (Wien, 1783-1785, 
6 vols.); Helfert, Die Rechte und Verfassung der Aca- 
tholiken in Oestreich (Wien, 2d ed. 1827); Wiggers, 
Kirchl. Statistik ; Schem, Eccles. Year-book for 1859. 

Autze’as (A’raiac), one of the Levites who ex- 
pounded the law as read by Ezra (1 Esdr, ix, 48); ev- 
idently a corruption for the Hoprsan (q. vy.) of the 
true text (Neh. viii, 7). 


Theological faculties for education of | 


In addi- | 


The | 


Autenrieth, Ix. Hen. Frep. von, M.D., was 
born at Stuttgart, 20th October, 1772, and died 2d 
May, 1835, at Tiibingen, where he was professor of 
medicine. He was the author ofa treatise, Ueber das 
| Buch Hiob (Tiib. 1823), and of an essay, Ueber den 
Ursprung der Beschneidung bei wilden und halbwilden 
Volkern mit Beziehungeauf die Besch. d. [sraeliten (Tub, 
1829) —Kitto, Cyclopedia, s.v. 

Authenticity, a term frequently used in refer- 
ence to the literary history of the Holy Scriptures, 
(1.) In a broad and loose sense, by the authenticity of 
the canonical books is meant that they were really 
written by the authors whose names they bear; that 
| those which are anonymous were written at the time 
in which they profess that they were written: and 
that their contents are credible. (2.) In careful and 
scientific language, authenticity implies authority; an 
authentic account is truthful, and therefore credible. 
A genuine book, on the other hand, is one written by 
the person whose name it bears, whether it be truthful 
or not. Thus, for instance, Alison's History of Kurope 
is genuine, because it was written by Alison; but it is 
not authentic, because it looks at facts with partisan 
eyes.—Horne, /ntroduction, ii, 1. 

Authority, (1.) in matters religious and ecclesias- 
tical, an assumed right of dictation, attributed to cer- 
tain fathers, councils, or church courts. On this sub- 
ject Bishop Hoadley writes: ‘‘ Authority is the great- 
est and most irreconcilable enemy to truth and arzu- 
ment that this world ever furnished. All the sophis- 
try—all the color of plausibility—all the artifice and 
cunning of the subtlest disputer in the world may be 
laid open and turned to the advantage of that very 
| truth which they are designed to hide; but against 
authority there is no defence.” He shows that it was 
| authority which crushed the noble sentiments of Soc- 
rates and others; and that by authority the Jews and 
heathens combated the truth of the Gospel; and that, 
when Christians increased into a majority, and came 
to think the same method to be the only proper one 
for the advantage of their cause which had been the 
enemy and destroyer of it, then it was the authority of 
Christians, which, by degrees, not only laid waste the 
honor of Christianity, but well-nigh extinguished it 
among men. It was authority which would have pre- 
vented all reformation where it is, and which has put 
| a barrier against it wherever it is not. The remark 
lof Charles II. is worthy of notice—that those of the 
established faith make much of the authority of the 
church in their disputes with dissenters, but that they 
take it all away when they deal with papists.—Buck, 
Theol. Dict. s.v. 

(2.) In a proper sense, by the “authority of the 
church” is meant either the power residing generally 
in the whole body of the faithful to execute the trust 
committed by Christ to his church, or the particular 
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power residing in certain official members of that body. 
The first-named authority is vested in the clergy and 
laity jointly ; the latter in the clergy alone. In the 
interpretation of Scripture for any particular church, 
that church’s authority does not belong to all divines 
or ‘' distinguished theologians” who may be members 
of the church, but only to the authorized formularies, 
Single writers of every age are to be taken as express- 
ing only their individual opinions. The agreement of 
these opinions at any one period, or for any lengthened 
space of time, may and must be used as proof to our- 
selves, privately, as to the predominant sentiments of 
the church at that time; but no opinions can be quoted 
as deciding authoritatively any disputed question. 
The universal church deserves deference in all contro- 
versies of faith; and every particular church has a 
right to decree such rights and ceremonies as are not 
contrary to God’s written word; but no church has a 
right to enforce any thing as necessary for salvation, 
unless it can be shown so to be by the express declara- 
tion of Holy Scripture. See the XXthand XXXIVth 
Articles of the Church of England, and the Vth and 
XXIld of the Methodist Episcopal Church; Eden, 
Theol. Dict. s. v. See Rute or FairH; TRADITION. 


Authorized (ENGLISH) Version or THE 
Hoty Scriptures. As this was not a strictly new 
or original translation, it will be necessary to consider 
briefly those earlier English versions upon which it 
was founded, and it will enable the reader better to 
appreciate its value and character if we prefix some 
account of the still earlier Anglo-Saxon versions which 
led the way to these. (See Mrs. Conant’s Hist. of Engl. 
Bible Translation, N. Y. 1856.) See VERSIONS (OF THE 
Bree). 

I. Anglo-Saxon Translations—Though our Angio- 
Saxon ancestors early possessed translations, chiefly 
from the Latin, of at least portions of the Scriptures, 
the first attempt with which we are acquainted is the 
rude but interesting poem ascribed to CapMoN, a 
monk of Whitby, in the seventh century. It contains 
the leading eyents of Old-Testament history, and ren- 
ders several passages with tolerable fidelity ; but the 
epic and legendary character of the composition pre- 
clude it from being ranked among the versions of Holy 
Writ. The first portion of it, entitled The Fall of Man, 
has been translated into verse by Bosanquet (Lond. 
1860, 8vo). This work was succeeded in the follow- 
ing century by the Anglo-Saxon Psalter, said to have 
been translated by ALDHELM, bishop of Sherborn, who 
died in 709; the first fifty Psalms are in prose, the 
others in verse. About the same period, GurHLAC, 
the first Saxon anchorite, is reported to have transla- 
ted the Psalms. The next laborer in the field was the 
Venerable Brpr, who turned the Apostles’ Creed and 
the Lord’s Prayer into Anglo-Saxon. He also trans- 
lated the Gospel of John, and completed it just as 
death put an end to his learned labors, in the monas- 
tery of Jarrow, on the south bank of the Tyne, A.D. 
735. The close of the next century probably produced 
the celebrated Durham Book, containing the four Gos- 
pels in Anglo-Saxon, written between the lines of an 
earlier Latin copy, by ALDRED, a priest. The follow- 
ing is the Lord’s Prayer from this version—Matt. vi, 
9-13: 

Fader uren thu arth in heofnum, sie gehalgud noma thin: 
to cymeth rie thin; sic willo thin suzls inheofne & in eortho; 
hlaf useune ofer wistlic sel us todeg: & forgef us seylda usna 
sue um forgeofon seyldgum usum: and ne inled usih in cos- 
tunge uh gefrigusich from yfle. 

The Rushworth Gloss, having the Anglo-Saxon word 
placed over the corresponding Latin, was probably 
executed about the same period, by Owun, aided by 
Farmen, a priest at Harewood. About this time, 
ALrrep the Great set at the head of his laws an An- 
glo-Saxon translation of the Ten Commandments, with 
such of the Mosaic injunctions from the xxi, xxii, and 
xxiii chapters of Exodus as were most to his purpose. 
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He is also said to have entered upon a translation of 
the Psalms, which be did not live to finish. Next in 
order come some fragments of an imperfect interlinary 
version of the Book of Proverbs. Similar glosses were 
made on the Psalter; also on the Canticles of the 
Church, the Lord’s Prayer, and other portions of Scrip- 
ture. In the latter part of the tenth century, the 
monk /ELrric translated—omitting some parts, and 
greatly abridging others—the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
Judges, a portion of the Books of Kings, Esther, Job, 
Judith, and the Maccabees. He also drew up, in An- 
glo-Saxon, a brief account of the books of the Old and 
New Testaments; and, by the texts and quotations 
used in his homilies, he contributed greatly to the 
knowledge of the Scriptures. A third Anglo-Saxon 
version of the four Evangelists, of which there are two 
copies, and a few copies of the Psalms, appear to have 
been executed at a later period, probably but a little 
before the time of the Norman Conquest. With these, 
the series of Anglo-Saxon translations of parts of Scrip- 
ture would seem to end; though it is not improbable 
that other portions of Scripture were translated which 
have not come down to us. 

Before the middle of the eleventh century the lan- 
guage of Cedmon and Bede had undergone important 
changes, probably through the influence of Edward 
the Confessor and his Norman associates, among whom 
he had been educated. At the period of the Conquest, 
A.D. 1066, the Norman began rapidly to revolutionize 
the old Anglo-Saxon language. Soon after this period 
a version of the Gospels appears to have been made, 
of which there are three copies, and it is difficult to 
determine whether they are to be assigned to the An- 
glo-Saxon or Anglo-Norman class of literary remains. 
Before the year 1200 the Anglo-Normans had transla- 
ted into their own dialect, in prose, the Psalter and 
Canticles of the Church; and towards the middle of 
the following century appear to have possessed not 
only a history of the Old Testament in verse, as far as 
the end of the books of Kings, but also, it is supposed, 
a prose versicn of a great part of the Bible. Never- 
theless, the Anglo-Saxon versions and glosses of the 
Gospels, and other portions of Scripture, remained long 
after in partial use. See ANGLO-SAXON VERSIONS. 

Il. Early English Translations—The earliest essays 
of Biblical translation assumed in English, as in most 
other languages, a poetical form. The Ormulum, writ- 
ten perhaps at the commencement ofthe thirteenth cen- 
tury, is a paraphrase in verse of the narrative of the 
Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. The Biblical poem 
called ‘“* Soulhele’? was probably written about the 
same period. To a later period of the same century 
belongs the poem reciting the principal events in the 
books of Genesis and Exodus. Apparently coeval 
with this is the metrical version, from the Latin, of the 
whole book of Psalms. In some manuscripts a ver- 
sion is found partly similar, but with amendments and 
revisions, probably the partial adaptation of the same 
version to a more modern diction and orthography. 
The 100th Psalm is here given as a specimen of this 
ancient English version : 


Mirthes to God al erthe that es 

Serves to louerd in faines. 

In go yhe ai in his siht, 

In gladness that is so briht. 

Whites that lonerd god is he thus, 

He us made and our self noht us, 

Ilis folke and shep of his fode: 

In gos his yhates that are gode; 

In schrift his worches belive, 

Jn ympnes to him yhe schrive. 
Heryhes his name for louerde is hence, 
In all his merci do in strende and strende. 


The earliest version in English prose of any entire 
book of Scripture is the book of Psalms, translated by 
WILLIAM DE SCHORHAM, vicar of Chart Sutton, in 
Kent. The translation is generally faithful and liter- 
al, The following is a specimen of this version—Ps,- 
xxiii, 1-6: 3 
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Our Lord gonerneth me and nothyng shal defailen to me; | 
in the stede of pasture he sett me ther. He norissed me vp 
water fyllynge; he turned my soule fram the fende. Ile lad | 
me vp the bristiyets of riytfulnes ; for his name. For yif that 
ich haue gon amiddes of the shadowe of deth. Y shal nouyt 
douten inels, for thou art wyth me, Thy disciplinn and thyn 
amendyng; conforted me. Thou madest r 
sight; oyayns hem that trublen me. Thou makest fatt myn 
heued wyth mercy ; and my drynke makand drunken ys ful 
elere. And thy merci shal folwen me; alle daies of mi lif. 
And that ich woonne in the hous of our Lord; 
daies. 

Schorham’s version of the Psalms could scarcely 
have been completed, when another was undertaken 
by Ricuarp RoLuLE 
Doneaster, who died i in 1349. Of this work of Rolle, 
to which he subjoined a commentary, there were copies 
which differed from each other, showing that the orig- 
inal must have been altered to some extent. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of this version—Ps. Ixxix, 1-6: 


God, gens come in thin heritage; thei filed thi holy tem- 
pul, thei sette Jerusalem in kepyng of appuls. Thei sette the 
dyande bodyes of thi seruaunts mete to the fowles of the lyft; 
flesche of thi halowes to be of erthe. hei spille hore blode 
as watir in vmgong of Jerusalem; and none was for to graue, 
hade we are reprote to oure neghbors ; skornynge and heth- 
ing to alle that in oure ymgong are. Howe longe, Lord, shalt 
thou be wrothe in ende; kyndelt shal be thi luf as fire 
Helde, «vr het, thi wrathe in gens that thee not knew; and in 
kyngdoms that thi nome incalde not. 


All these versions were made from the Latin; and 
some of the venerable relics still exist in manuscript 
in the public libraries in the kingdom. A few of them 
have been printed as objects of literary curiosity. 


It was not till about the year 1382 that our Jan- | 


guage was enriched with a complete copy of the 
Scriptures, by the hands of Wycrirre and his coad- 


jutors, not improbably with the aid of other fragment- | 


ary portions then existing. This translation was made 
from the Latin Vulgate, collated with other old copies. 
For several centuries there had occasionally 
found in England some scholars acquainted with the 


Hebrew and Greek languages; and, though Wycliffe | 
occasionally introduced Greek words in some of his | 
writings, yet it seems scarcely probable that the knowl- | 


edge of Greek possessed by him was at all sufficient to 
enable him to translate from that language. Hence, 


if the Bible must be translated at all, it must be from | 


the Latin. It belonged to a later and more critical 

age to use the originals in forming vernacular versions 
of the Scriptures. The translation of the New Testa- 
ment was probably the work of Wycliffe himself. 
During its progress, the Old Testament was taken in 
hand by one of Wycliffe’s coadjutors; and from a note 
written in one manuscript, at the end of a portion of 
the Book of Baruch, the 
Nicnouas pE Hererorp. Not unlikely the cause 
of this manuscript, and also of another which is prob- 
ably a copy, suddenly breaking off in the Book of Ba- 
ruch, was the summons which Hereford received to 
appear before the Synod in 1382. 


bly by Wycliffe himself. 
was 


However this may be, it 


language was carried on and executed. Many of the 
guag 


peculiarities of this translation are to be attributed to | 


the time in which Wycliffe lived; and it is remark- 


able that, in his version of the Scriptures, he writes | 


far more intelligible English than is found in his orig- 
inal works; the dignity of the book which he trans- 


lated seems to have imparted an excellence of ex- | 


pression to the version itself. No part of the gen- 
uine version of Wycliffe was printed, excepting the 
Song of Solomon, by Dr. Adam Clarke, in his Com- 
mentary, until 1848, when Mr. L. Wilson published the 


New Testament in a beautiful Gothic-letter quarto | 


yolume. More recently, the entire Bible, accompanied 
with Puryey’s revision, has been published. 
lowing are specimens of Wycliffe’s translation—Gen. 
iii, 7,8; Luke viii, 31-33: 


adi grace in my | 


in lengthe of | 


, chantry priest at Hampole, near | 


been | 


translation is assigned to | 


The translation was 
evidently completed by a different hand, not improba- | 


ertainly through Wycliffe’s energy that the | 
earliest translation of the whole Bible in the English | 


The fol- | 
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And the eizen of both being openyd; and whanne thei 
| knewen hem silf to be nakid, thei soweden to gidre leeues of a 
fige tree, and maden hem brechis. And whanne thei herden 
the voys of the Lord God goynge in paradis at the shynyng 
after inyd dai, Adam hid hym and his wijf fro the face of 
the Lord God in the myddel of the tree of paradis. 

And thei preiden him, that he schulde not comaunde hem, 
that thei schulden go in to the depnesse. Forsothe a flok of 
manye hoggis was there lesewynge in an hil, and thei preieden 
him, that he schulde suffre hem to entre in to hem. And he 
suffride hem. Therefore fendis wenten out fro the man, and 
entride in to hoggis; and with bire the floc wente hedlinge in 
to the lake of water, and was stranglid. 


As Wycliffe’s translation was completed in a com- 
paratively short space of time, and necessarily pos- 
' sessed blemishes incident to a first edition, it is not 
surprising that a revised version was contemplated 
even in the lifetime of Wycliffe himself. According- 
ly, about the year 1388, not more than four years after 
the death of Wycliffe, the revision was accomplished, 
but with few substantial differences of interpretation, 
| by Purvey, who had been Wycliffe’s curate, and, af- 
ter his death, became the leader of the Lollard party. 
Purvey’s revision rendered the version more correct, 
intelligible, and popular, and caused the earlier trans- 
lation to fall into disuse. Copies of this revision were 
| rapidly multiplied; even now, more than one hundred 
and fifty copies of the whole or part of Purvey’s Bible 
are in existence. The following are specimens of 
Purvey’s version—Gen. iii, 7, 8; Luke viii, 31-33: 

And the izen of bothe weren opened; and whanne thei 
knewen that thei weren nakid, thei sewiden the leeues of a 
fige tre, and maden brechis to hem :ilf. And whanne thei 
herden the vois of the Lord God goynge in paradijs at the 
wynd after myd-dai, Adam and his wijt hidden them fro the 
| face of the Lord God in the middis of the tre of purdijs. 

And thei preiden hym, that he schulde not comaunde hem, 
that thei schulden go in to helle. And there was a flok of 
| many swyne lesewynge in an hil, and thei preiden hyn, that 
he schulde suffre hem to entre into hem. And he suffride 
hem, Andso the deuclis wenten out fro the man, and entriden 
iu to the swyne; and with a birre the flok went heedlyng in 
to ihe pool, and was drenchid. 

Notwithstanding the prohibitory constitutions of 
Archbishop Arundel in 1408, and the high price of 
manuscripts, both versions were extensively multi- 
plied; they contributed largely to the religious knowl- 
edge which prevailed at the commencement of the 
Reformation, and probably hastened that event. In 
the year 1420, the price of one of Wycliffe’s Testa- 
ments was not less than four marks and forty pence, or 
| £2 16s. &d., equal to £42 6s. &d. now, taking sixteen as 

the multiple for bringing down the money of that time 
to our standard. It is somewhat remarkable that the 
| revised version by Purvey has been taken until re- 
cently for Wycliffe’s own translation, and as such the 
New Testament portion was published by Lewis, 1731; 
| by Baber. , 1810; and again by Bagster, in his. English 
Heaxapla. It is, however, now known ‘that the most 
ancient version is Wycliffe’s, and the revised or more 
modern one is by Purvey. These two earliest English 
versions of the entire Bible by Wycliffe and Purvey 
were printed, column by column on the same page, 
with various readings from the several manuscripts, 
in four splendid quarto volumes, under the care of the 
Rey. J. Forshall and Sir F. Madden, Oxford Univers- 
| ity Press, 1850. 

The circulation of Wycliffe’s version, and that of 
his reviser, Purvey, in manuscript, was the sowing of 
seed destined to yield a mighty harvest. The down- 
fall of the Eastern empire in 1453 contributed to the 
revival of learning by scattering learned Greeks, who 
carried with them manuscript treasures from Constan- 
tinople. The printing-press contributed immensely 
to revolutionize society throughout Europe. In sey 
eral places on the Continent the Scriptures were print- 
ed not only in Latin, but in Hebrew and Greek, thus 
providentially preparing for setting forth the Inspired 
Oracles in the vernacular tongues. In England, how- 
ever, the operation of the press was slow. In vain do 
we look over the list of works by Caxton, the father 
of the press in England, for a copy of any portion of 
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the Scriptures. The earliest attempt at giving forth 
any portion of the Scriptures in print in English was 
a translation and exposition of the seven penitential 
Psalms, in 1505, by Fysuer, the Romish bishop of 
Rochester; and even this was printed on the Conti- 
nent, though published at London. The instrument in 
the hand of God for translating the New Testament, 
and a great part of the Old, out of the original tongues 
into English, was WitiiAm TyNpALE. But in Eng- 
Jand Tyndale could find no place to print his transla- 
tion of the New Testament. In the year 1524 he 
passed over to Hamburg, where he is said to have pub- 
lished the same year the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. 
As, however, no fragment of this first fruit of Tyndale’s 
labor is known to be remaining, we suspect that it is 
merely another reference to the following fragment, 
printed at Cologne. In September, 1525, Tyndale, 
with his assistant Roye, was at Cologne, actually en- 
gaged in bringing the first edition of his New Testa- 
ment, in quarto, through the press. When the sheets 
of this edition were printed as far as the signature K, 
the printer, through the influence of Cochlxus, a Rom- 
ish deacon, was interdicted from proceeding further 
with the work. Tyndale and his assistant snatched 
away some of the printed sheets, and fled to Worms. 
In this city Tyndale immediately printed an octavo 
edition of his Testament; then, it is said, he completed 
the quarto which had been interrupted, and published 
both editions at the close of 1525 or early in 1526. 
The only relic of the precious old quarto, which was 
the first partially printed edition, for we are inclined 
to think that it never was completed, was discovered 
in 1834 by the late Mr. Rodd, and is now in the British 
Museum. It only contains the prologue, a table of the 
books of the New Testament, and part of the Gospel 
of Matthew—chap.i-xxii. The following is a speci- 
men of this fragment, printed at Cologne by P. Quen- 
tell—Matt. ii, 1, 2: 

When Jesus was borne in bethlehem a toune of inry, in 
the time kynge Hcrode, beholde, there came wyse me fro the 
este to Jerusalem sayinge: where is he that is borne kinge of 
the iewes, we have sene his starre in the este, and are come 
to worshippe hym. 

The only known perfect copy of the octavo, which 
was the second printed, but the first published com- 
plete edition of Tyndale’s New Testament, is preserved 
in the Baptist College Library, Bristol. The follow- 
ing is a specimen of this edition, printed at Worms at 
the close of 1525 or early in 1526—Mark xiv, 3-5: 

When he was in bethania in the housse off Simon the le- 
per, even as he sate att meate, there cam a woma with an ala- 
blaster boxe of oyntment, called narde, that was pure and 
costly, and she brake the boxe ad powred it on his heed. 
There were some that disdayned i themselves, and sayde: 
what neded this waste of oyntment? Tor it might have bene 
soolde for more the two houndred pens, and bene geve unto 
the poure. And they grudged agaynste her. 

In November, 1534, Tyndale published at Antwerp 
a third edition, ‘‘dylygently corrected and compared 
with the Greke.’’? The second or first complete edi- 
tion, though a most important advance, certainly bears 
marks of haste; but the edition of 1534, revised by 
himself, stands in the first place as exhibiting Tyndale 
as a translator. The following is a specimen of this 
edition—Mark xiv, 3-5: 

When he was in Bethania, in the housse of Simon the le- 
per, even as he sate at meate, ther came a woma hauynge an 
alablaster boxe of oyntment called narde, that was pure and 
costly: and she brake the boxe and powred it on is heed. 
And ther were some that were not content in themselves, & 
sayde: what neded this waste of oyntment: For it might 
have bene roolde for more than thre hundred pens, and been 
geve unto the poore. And they grudged agaynst hir. 

That Tyndale’s New Testament was translated from 
the Greek, no one can question who-has examined it 
with care: it will be found continually to leave the 
readings of the Latin Vulgate, and adhere to the third 
edition of Erasmus’s Greek Testament, printed in 1522. 
Sometimes, indeed, great deference is paid to the crit- 
ical observations of Erasmus; but still the translation 
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is made from the Greek, and not from his Latin ver- 
sion. When Erasmus departed from the Greek, as he 
does in several places, apparently through inadvert- 
ence, Tyndale does not follow him, but adheres closely 
to the original. As Tyndale’s New Testaments were 
eagerly bought up, partly by earnest inquirers, and 
partly by others for destruction, numerous surrepti- 
tious copies rapidly issued from different presses, chief- 
ly by the Dutch printers; so that in the translator's 
time about fourteen editions were issued, and eight or 
nine in 1536, the year of his death. A very curious 
edition of Tyndale’s Testament was printed, probably 
at Antwerp in 1535, during the translator’s imprison- 
ment at Vilvorde. The letter and the spelling prove 
that it was printed in the Low Countries. Some sup- 
pose that it is executed in a provincial orthography, 
probably that of Tyndale’s native county, peculiarly 
adapted to agricultural laborers ; and that, by this edi- 
tion, he nobly redeemed his bold pledge given to the 
priest in Gloucestershire many years before, ‘‘ If God 
spare me life, ere many years I will cause the boy that 
driveth the plow to know more of the Scriptures than 
you do.’’ He also put headings for the first time to 
the chapters. The following is a specimen of this edi- 
tion—J Cor. xv, 41: 

Thear is oone manner glory of the sunne, & a noether glory 
of the moane, & a noether glory ye starres, For oone starre 
differth fro a noether in glory. 

The edition of Tyndale’s New Testament, printed in 
folio, at London, by Thomas Berthelet, in 1536, from 
the revised edition of 1534, was the first portion of the 
English Scriptures printed on English ground. The 
following is a specimen of this rare and interesting 
edition—1 Cor. xv, 45, 46: 

The fyrst man Adam was made a lyvynge soule, and the 
last Adam was made a quyckenyng spiryte. Howe be it, that 
is nat fyrst which is spirituall: but that which is naturall, & 
than that which is spirituall 

The martyr Tyndale was also the first to translate 
the five books of Moses into English from the Hebrew. 
As the books of Genesis and Numbers are in Gothic 
letter, while those of Exodus, Leviticus, and Deuter- 
onomy are in Roman type, it would appear that these 
books were printed at separate times and in different 
places. The following occurs at the end of Genesis: 
‘‘Emprented at Malborow, in the lande of Hesse, by 
me, Hans Luft, the yere of oure Lorde 1530, the 17 
dayes of Januarii.’’ Tyndale also translated and pub- 
lished the Book of Jonah. In the succeeding years 
of his life he was engaged in translating, perhaps in 
conjunction with Rogers, the remaining books of the 
Bible. Tyndale’s translation, as far as the end of 
Chronicles, and other manuscripts, appear, at the time 
of his martyrdom, to have been in the possession of 
Rogers. The following is a specimen of Tyndale’s Pen- 
tateuch of 1530—Gen. xxiv, 18-20: 

And she hasted and late downe her pytcher apon hyr arma 
and gaue him drinke. And whe she had geuen hym drynke, 
she sayde: I will drawe water for thy camels also, yntill they 
haue dronke ynough. And she poured out hyr pitcher in to 
the trough hastely and ranne agayne unto the well, to fett 
water: and drewe for all his camels. 

During the year 1530, the A7gentine English Psalter 
was printed. The translator, who rendered from the 
Latin, calls himself Jouan AterH. The date at the 
end of this Psalter is January 10, 15380; it thus seems 
to have been, perhaps by antedating, the first whole 
book of the Old Testament which was printed in Eng- 
lish, the completion of Tyndale’s Genesis having been 
one day subsequent. In 1531 there was published a 
translation of Isaiah by GrorGE JoyE; in 1533, two 
leaves of Genesis; and in 1534 he published a transla- 
tion of Jeremiah and the Book of Psalms. These por- 
tions were also translated from the Latin Vulgate. 

My Les CovVERDALE was the first to publish, if not 
to translate, the whole Bible into English. He com- 
menced this work in November, 1534, and it was print- — 
ed, probably at Zurich, in-October, 1535. Though 
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Coverdale had evidently the Hebrew and Greek be- 
fore him, he freely used the translations of Tyndale, 
both printed and perhaps manuscript. He speaks of 
his having been aided by five sundry interpreters in 
the Dutch, German, and Latin languages. In the | 
Old Testament he may have had, Ist, the Latin Vul- 
gate; 2d, Pagninus’s version; 3d, Luther’s German 
translation; 4th, Leo Juda’s German-Swiss version ; 
oth, the Latin version connected with Sebastian Mun- 
ster’s Hebrew Bible, the first volume of which was 
printed in 1534.. The New Testament appears to be 

_in part a revision of Tyndale’s, in which Coverdale 
took much care, and availed himself both of the edition 
of 1525 and the amended one of 1534. This Bible, 
which was dedicated to King Henry VIII, had the 
following as the title: ‘‘Brsr1a. The Bible, that is, 
the holy Scripture of the Olde and New Testament, 
faithfully and truly translated out of Douche and Latyn 
in to Englishe. 1535.’’ However, it must be observed, 
the use of the words ‘‘ out of Douche, ¢@. e. German, and 
Latyn,” was merely a bookselling artifice by the print- 
ers, to make the work circulate better, as being inti- 
mately connected with the reformed doctrines, which 
were then equally well known by the name of German 
or Dutch doctrines. In the new title inserted the fol- 
lowing year, these terms were left out. Coverdale cer- 
tainly did not follow the Latin, nor even Luther’s ver- 
sion, but he no doubt availed himself of all the differ- 
ent means of assistance within his power. This Bible 
was reprinted with some amendments at Zurich in 
1537, with a London title-page, and was then allowed 
by the king to ‘‘ go abroad among the people,’”’ but 
without any regal imprimatur or license. The follow- 
ing is a specimen of Coverdale’s translation—Ps. xc 
(xci), 4, 5: 

He shal couer the vnder his wynges, that thou mayest be 
safe vnder his fethers: his faithfulnesse and trueth shal be thy 
shylde and buckler. So yt thou shalt not nede to be afrayed 
for eny bugges by night, ner for arowe that flyeth by daye. 

In the year 1537, the translations of Tyndale were 
published in a collected form, under the name of 
“Thomas Matthew.’’ The editing of this Bible was 
really the work of the martyr Rogers. To this edition 
was prefixed, An Exhortation to the Study of the Holy 
Scriptures, beneath which stand J. R., the initials of | 
his name. In the execution of this work, Rogers had 
the whole of Tyndale’s translations, whether imprint or | 
manuscript, before him, The Old Testament is a reprint 


| together with the text of the Latin Vulgate. 


of Tyndale’s Pentateuch; the remainder, as far as the | 
Second Book of Chronicles, was copied from Tyndale’s 

manuscripts, which were undoubtedly in Rogers’s safe | 
keeping. The New Testament was Tyndale’s of 1534 
This Bible has the character of Tyndale’s labors so 
stamped upon it as clearly to show that at least two | 
thirds of the translation were his work ; the remainder | 
is the work of Rogers, who was probably aided by Cov- | 
erdale’s sheets. At the end of the Old Testament, the 

letters W. T. are printed in very large text capitals cu- | 
riously flourished. This Bible was probably printed | 
at Lubeck; and it is not improbable that it was actual- | 
ly in the press, under the joint labors of Tyndale and | 
Rogers, at the time of Tyndale’s arrest and martyr- | 
dom. Much credit is due to Rogers, who probably | 
resided at the place of printing, as the careful editor | 
of this Bible; he was evidently a fine scholar, and he | 
seems to have acted both as desiring to give his coun- | 
trymen a Bible as correct as possible, and likewise to) 
perpetuate the labors of Tyndale, his friend and in- | 
structor in the truth of the Gospel. This Bible was | 
translated by the first Hebrew, Greek, and English | 
scholars, and is executed most in conformity with the | 
views of the latest and best Biblical critics. This | 
revision, which is frequently but not inaptly called | 
““Tyndale’s Bible,” appeared with the then much cov- 
eted words, “‘ Set forth with the king’s most gracious | 
license ;’’ hence it was the first properly authorized | 
edition of the English Bible. This Bible—at least part | 
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of it—appears to have been printed at the expense of 
Richard Grafton and his partner, Edward Whitchurch 
—who afterwards married the widow of Archbishop 
Cranmer. They, about the same period, became print- 
ers themselves, as their initials appear at the begin- 
ning of the Prophets, where, perhaps, the part of the 
expense which they defrayed commenced. ‘'Thomas 
Matthew’’ may actually have been the person at whose 
cost the preceding portion was printed. This Bible 
was the popular translation, and from the various edi- 
tions it appears to have been much used for many 
years. The following is a fine specimen of Tyndale’s 
rendering from the Hebrew—2 Sam. i, 17,18: 

And Dauid sang thys songe of mournynge ouer Saul and 
ouer Jonathas hys sonne, & bad to teache the chyldren of Is- 
raell the staues thereof. 

In 1538, several editions of Coverdale’s new version 
of the New Testament were published. He also is- 
sued several editions of the English New Testament, 
The 
printing of this Diglott Testament was executed with 
great carelessness, so that Coverdale had it speed. 
ily reprinted in Paris. It is probable that Nicholson 
the printer, hearing that Coverdale’s Latin and English 
Testament was about to be reprinted at Paris, with 
more attention to accuracy, printed the one bearing the 
name of ‘‘ Johan Hollybushe”’ without delay, in order 
to anticipate the Paris edition. The following is a 
specimen of Coverdale’s Testament—Matt. v. 18: 

Ye ave the salt of the earth. Put yf ye salt vanishe away, 
wherin shal it be salted? It is thece forth good vnto nothing, 
but yt it be cast out, & trode yndr of men. 

In the year 1539 was published the English transla- 
tion known by the name of the ‘Great Bible.” This 


| edition was executed under the superintendence of 


GRAFTON, to whom Coverdale lent his aid as corrector, 
This Bible was printed at Paris by the permission of 
Francis I., obtained by Henry VIII. But, notwith- 
standing the royal license, just as the work was well ad- 
vanced, the Inquisition interposed, and issued an order, 
dated December 17,1538, summoning the French print- 
ers, their English employers, and Coverdale, the correct- 
or of the work, and inhibited their farther proceeding. 
The impression, consisting of 2500 copies, was seized, 
confiscated, and condemned to the flames. Four great 
dry-fats full, however, of these books escaped the fire by 
the avarice of the person appointed to superintend the 


_ burning of them ; and the English proprietors, who had 


fled on the first alarm, returned to Paris as soon as it 
subsided, and not only recoyered some of these copies, 
but brought with them to London the presses, types, 
and even the workmen, and resuming the work, fin- 
ished it in the following year. This Bible, which 
is a revision of Matthew’s version, probably by the 
hand of Coverdale, has been unhappily confounded 
with ‘‘Cranmer’s Bible,”’ issued in 1540, The preface 
written by Cranmer for the edition of 1540 was in- 
serted in some copies of the Great Bible, but subse- 
quently to their completion. The statesman Crom- 
well, not Cranmer, was the master-spirit, not only in 
getting up this edition, but in securing the royal in- 
junction that ‘‘the whole Bible, of the /argest volume 
in English,” should be set up in the churches. This 
continued, with slight alterations, to be the author- 
ized English version of the Bible—except, of course, 
during the revival of popery in Mary’s reign—until, 
in 1568, it was superseded by the Bishops’ Bible. The 
Psalms in this Bible were the same as those found in 
the book of Common Prayer, having seventeen inter- 
polations from the Septuagint or Latin Vulgate, but 
printed:in a smaller type, and between parentheses. 
These readings were marked in Coverdale’s Bible as 
not being in the Hebrew text; they are also continued 
in Cranmer’s editions. The following is a specimen, 
with the interpolation in smaller type, which includes 
three verses—Psa. niv, 3, 4: 

But they are all gone out of the waye, they are altogether 
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become abbominable: there is none that doth good, no not one 
(theyr throte is an open sepulehre: wyth their tonges they haue dys- 
ceaued, the poyson of aspes is under theyr lyppes. Theyr mouth is full 
of cursynge and bytterness, theyr fete ure swyft to shede bloude  De- 
struceyon and unhappynes is in theyr wayes, and the waye of peace haue 
they not knowen, there is no feare of God before theyr eyes). Ilane 


they no knowledge that they are all such workers of mys- 
cheffe, eatynge up my people as it were breade. 

In the year 1539, another edition of the Bible ap- 
peared, dedicated to the king. It was a mere recen- 
sion of Matthew’s Bible, executed by Ricnarp Tavy- 
ERNER, under the patronage of Lord Cromwell. The 
three editions through which this Bible almost imme- 
diately went prove that its circulation was consider- 
able, though it is to be observed that they were pri- 
vate readers alone who used it, as it was never, even 
for a time, publicly made an authorized version. Tay- 
erner’s New Testament, of which he published two 
editions, is a different recension from that which ac- 
companied his ‘* Recognition of the Bible.” 

In the year 1540 ‘‘CranmeEr’s Bible” was issued 
from Grafton and Whitchurch’s press. This was 
probably the first complete Bible ever printed in Eng- 
land. ‘This edition, of which only five hundred copies 
were printed, was a mere revision of the Great Bible 
of 1539, and had a preface by Cranmer. Another edi- 
tion, ‘‘ overseen and perused,” by the king’s command, 
by Curnpert TonsraLi, bishop of Durham, and 
Nicuoias Heatu, bishop of Rochester, who also made 
a few variations in the text, appeared in 1541. The 
following is a specimen from Cranmer’s New Testa- 
ment—Matt. vi, 9-13: 

Oure father which art in heauen, halowed be thy name. 
Let thy kingdome come. Thy will be fulfilled, as well in erth, 
as itis in heuen. Geue vs this daye oure dayly bred. And 
forgeue vs oure dettes, as we forgeue oure detters. And leade 
vs not into temptation : but delyuer vs from euyll. For thyne 
is the kyngdom and the power, and the glorye for cuer. 
Amen. 

The only impressions of any portions of the Scrip- 
tures which were printed during the remainder of the 


reign of Henry appear to have been the Epistles and | 


Gospels for the Sundays, in 1542, probably an edition 
of the Pentateuch in 1544, Joye’s book of Daniel and 
the books of Solomon in 1545, and the New Testament 
according to the text of the Great Bible in 1546. ‘The 


number of copies of the Scriptures in circulation at | 


this time must, however, have been very considerable. 
In 1543 the Parliament prohibited the use of Tyndale’s 
version, and in 1546 Coverdale’s translation, as well 
as Tyndale’s, was prohibited by a stringent proclama- 
tion, and all such books were to be delivered up to 
persons appointed for the purpose, in order that they 
might be burned. The diligence with which Henry’s 
proclamation was executed, in the destruction of the 
earlier editions, accounts for the very few copies which 
have come down to our time. The destruction ap- 
pears to have been almost as complete as that of the 
earlier editions of Tyndale’s New Testament. 

Among the early acts of the reign of Edward VI 
was the reversing of the restrictions which had been 
laid on the circulation and the reading of the Script- 
ures. Yet no new recension or translation was pub- 
lished, except a translation of the paraphrase of Eras- 
mus in 1549-50. Among those who took part in this 
work was Coverdale ; and the Princess Mary—the fu- 
ture persecuting queen—translated a portion of the 
Gospel of John. Cranmer contemplated a new trans- 
lation of the Bible; but Fagius and Bucer died, and 
the work was frustrated. An edition of Coverdale’s 
Bible, said to have been printed at Zurich, was pub- 
lished in 1550. This edition was probably one of the 
two revisions which Coverdale mentioned in his ser- 
mon at Paul's Cross, in which he defended his version, 
and said ‘‘if he might review the book once again, as 
he had twice before, he doubted not he should amend.” 
During some part of this reign Sir Joun Curks trans- 
lated the Gospel of Matthew, and perhaps part of Mark, 
but the translation was not then published. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of Cheke’s version—Matt. ii, 1: 
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When Jesus was boorn in Bethlem a citi of Juri in king’ 
Herood’s dais, lo then the Wisard’s cam fro thest parties. 

However, many editions of the Bible were printed, 
some being reprints of Matthew’s Bible, some of Cran- 
mer’s, and some of Taverner’s Recognition. The total 
number of impressions of the Bible in the reign of Ed- 
ward was at least thirteen. There were also several 
editions of the New Testament, some of Tyndale’s 
translations, some of Coyerdale’s version, and some 
according to Cranmer’s Bible. ‘The number of these 
editions of the New Testamerit amounts to at least 
twenty-five, so that the whole uumber of Bibles and 
Testaments in: circulation comprised many thousand 
copies. 

On the accession of Mary the printing and the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures in English was hindered, 
so that her reign only witnessed the printing of one 
edition of the New Testament, printed at Geneva in 
1557. The translator of the Genevan Testament was 
WILLIAM WHITTINGHAM, a native of Holmset, six 
miles from Durham, who was one of the exiles from 
England. This was a small square volume, printed 
in Roman letters, with the supplementary words in 
italics. It was the first English New Testament di- 
vided into verses and broken into small sections or par- 
agraphs. The preface was written by John Calvin, 
whose sister Catharine was inarried to Whittingham. 
In the manner of rendering not a few passages the 
translator followed the judgment of Beza in his theo- 
logical views. The following is a specimen of this 
version—Matt. xiii, 19: 

When soeur 2 man heareth the worde of the kyngdome, 
and vnderstandeth it not, there commeth that euyl one, and 
catcheth away that which was sowen in his heart, and this is 
the co"ne which was sowen by the way syde. 

Whittingham and his companions in exile also ex- 
ecuted a translation of the whole Bible at Geneva, and 
it is not unlikely that Coverdale aided in the work. 
The translators probably had motives which sufficient- 


| ly influenced them in executing a new version, instead 


of giving a mere reprint or revision of any which had 
preceded. The intention of such a work had been en- 
tertained in the reign of Edward VI, and it is proba- 
ble that in this projected revision, from the manner in 
which the name of Bucer was connected with it, there 
would have been embodied whatever might be learned 
from the biblical knowledge possessed by the Reform- 
ers on the Continent. This translation differed from 
all that had preceded it not only in its plan, but aiso 
in its execution. The other versions had been gener- 
ally the work or the revision of an individual, or, at 
most, a revision in which certain individuals executed 
certain particular parts; in this translation we find, 
on the contrary, many acting unitedly in the forma- 
tion of a version, and thus, in the plan of operation, 
there was a principle of completeness which had not 
been acted on previously. The translators, by the use 
of supplementary words, often aided the sense with- 
out seeming to insert what was not found in the orig- 
inal. ‘It was also stored with marginal notes. This 
version of the whole Bible was printed at Geneva by 
Rowland Hall in 1560, so that it was not published 
until after many of the exiles had returned home. In 
this translation, which was the first complete English 
Bible divided by verses, it is to be observed that the 
translation of the New Testament differs in several 
respects from that which had been separately printed 
in 1556. The expense of preparing the Genevan Bible 
was chiefly borne by John Bodley, the father of Sir 
Thomas, the founder of the noble library at Oxford. 
On the return of the exiles, Queen Elizabeth granted 
a patent to Bodley solely, for the term of seven years, 
to print this edition; yet, on account of the interfer- 
ence of Archbishop Parker, no edition of the Genevan 
Testament or Bible was published in England till the 
year 1576. Immediately after Parker’s death this- 
version was published; it continued to be frequently 
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reprinted in this country, and was for many years the 
popular version in England, haying been only gradu- 
ally displaced by King James’s translation, which ap- 
peared fifty-one years afterward. Trom the peculiar 
reading in Gen. iii, 7, the editions of the Geneva ver- 
sion haye been commonly known by the name of 
“Breeches Bibles ;” but this reading, as we have al- 
ready seen, is as old as Wycliffe’s time, and occurs in 
his translation. To some editions of the Geneva Bible 
is subjoined Beza’s translation of the New Testament, 
Englished by L. Thomson. The following are speci- 
mens of the Geneva Bible—Gen. xli, 42, 43, and Matt. 
xiii, 19: 


And Pharaoh toke of his ring from his hand, and put vpon 
Toseph's hand, and araied him in garments of fine linen and 
put a golden cheine about his necke. So he set him vpon the 
best charet that he had, saue one: & they cryed before hithe 
Abrech, and placed him ouer all the land of Egypt. 

Whensoeur a man heareth the worde of the kingdome, and 
vwnderstandeth it not, the euil one cometh, and catcheth away 
that which was sowen in his heart: and this is he which hathe 
receiued the sede by the way side. 


The next version of the Bible was superintended 
by Archbishop PARKER, hence sometimes called 
‘*Parker’s Bible,’ and published in 1568. This ver- 
sion was executed with great care by more than fif- 
teen learned men, the initials of whose names occur at 
the end of the portions executed by them. From the 
greater part of those who were engaged in its prepa- 
ration being bishops, this version is also called the 
‘¢ Bishops’ Bible.’’ This edition is adorned with one 
hundred and forty-three engravings, including por- 
traits and maps, which give it quite a pictorial appear- 
ance. The passages from the Vulgate, which had been 
introduced into Cranmer’s Psalms, are omitted in this 
edition. This continued to be the version authorized to 
be read in the parish churches for forty-three years ; 
but in private use it never displaced the Geneva ver- 
sion. Though the Bishops’ Bible was the avowed 
basis of our authorized version, this latter was ex- 
ecuted upon wholly different principles, and is very 
different in its general character. To this Bible was 
prefixed, among other things, the sum of Scripture, ta- 
bles of genealogy, and a preface written by Parker. 
In 1585, under Archbishop Whitgift, the seventeen 
readings from the Latin Vulgate were re-introduced, 
so as to harmonize with the Psalms in the Prayer- 
book. The edition of 1572 contains a double version 
of the Psalms, that of Cranmer’s and that of the bish- 
ops’. The edition of 1595 has the Psalms according to 
Cranmer’s Bible. The following is a specimen of this 
version—Mal. iii, 17: 

And they shal be to me, saith the Lorde of hoastes, in that 


day wherein I shall do [iudgment], a flocke: and I wyl spare 
them as a man spareth his owne sonne which serueth him. 


In the year 1582 was published the Anglo-Rhemish 
version of the New Testament. The circumstances 
which led to the execution of this version are to be 
found in the history of the expulsion of Romanism 
from England in the reign of Elizabeth. The ver- 
sions of the New Testament previously executed, 
from that of Tyndale to the Bishops’ Bible inclusively 
—the English text of Coverdale’s Diglott New Tes- 
tament excepted—had been made from the original 
Greek; but the Rhemish translators took for their 
basis the Latin Vulgate. One of the principal objects 
which the Rhemish translators had in view was evi- 
dently to circulate their doctrinal and controversial 
notes, together with the Scriptures translated by them. 
Though the translators desired anything rather than 
to give the rendering of the text simply and fairly, 
few passages show a really dishonest perversion ; yet 
very many passages exhibit a desire of expressing the 
sense obscurely, or at least in such a way that a com- 
mon reader may find not a little difficulty in gathering 
from the words a definite meaning. However, if we 
take the whole version, we shall find a very large por- 
tion well translated, and truly exhibiting the sense of 
the Latin Vulgate, such as they had it. Though the 
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Council of Trent had defined the Latin Vulgate to be’ 
the “authentic’’ version, as yet, when the Rhemish 
version was printed, there had been no decision as to 
what copy was to be regarded as such. The Rhemish 
translators, as may be supposed, do not exactly agree 
with either the Sixtine published in 1590, or the Clem- 
entine edition published in 1592. Sometimes they 
have the reading adopted afterward by the one, some- 
times that which is found in the other. This may be 
said to be a matter of comparatively small importance, 
so long as they used the best readings which were 
within their reach, in the absence of an authentic edi- 
tion of the Latin Vulgate. The following is a speci- 
men of this version—Heb. xi, 4: 

By faith Abel offered a greater hoste to God then Cain; 
by which he obtained testimonie that he was iust, God giving 
testimonie to his guifts, and by it, he being dead yet speak- 
eth. 

The Romish translation of the Old Testament was 
published at Douay, in two volumes, in the years 1609 
and1610. The editors of this part of the version speak 
of it as having been executed many years before, but 
that the poor estate of the English Romanists, in their 
banishment, hindered its publication. They say that 
they have revised the version according to the Clem- 
entine edition of the Vulgate, that thus it might be 
fully in accordance with ‘‘the authenticated Latin.” 
The following is a specimen of this yersion— Gen. 
xlix, 10: 

The scepter shal not be taken away from, Ivdas, and a 
dyke ovt of his thigh, til he doe come that is to be sent, and 
the same shal be the expectation of the gentiles. 

In the modern editions of the Douay Bible and the 
Rhemish Testament, many changes have been intro- 
duced, some of which approximate to the authorized 
version, while others are not improvements. 

It is marvellous how editions of the Scriptures were 
multiplied after the time of Tyndale, notwithstanding 
the severity of occasional persecutions. Besides about 
fourteen editions issued in Tyndale’s life-time, eight 
or nine were issued in the year of his death. From 
the death of Tyndale to the close of Mary’s reign, 
1558, no fewer than fifty editions of the New Testa- 
ment and twenty-six of the entire Bible were printed, 
and from 1558 to 1611 there were issued more than 
fifty editions of the New Testament, and about one 
hundred and twenty of the Bible, besides separate 
books. Of this number, twenty-one editions of the 
New Testament and sixty-four of the Bible were of the 
Genevan translation. Still the work of Tyndale forms 
substantially the basis of every revision, not except- 
ing the translation now in common use.—Bastow. 

IIL. History of the English Translation now in com- 
mon Use.—The authorised version was undertaken at 
the command of King James I, in consequence of sey- 
eral objections having been made by the Puritans to 
the bishops’ translation at the second day’s sitting of 
the conference held at the palace of Hampton Court, 
January 16th, 1603-4. The method proposed by the 
king for the accomplishment of the new translation 
was thus: That the version should be made by some 
of the most learned men in both the universities ; that 
it then should be reviewed by certain of the bish- 
ops; that it should then be laid before the privy 
council; and, last of ali, be ratified by royal authority. 
Accordingly, fifty-four men, pre-eminently distin- 
guished for piety and learning, were appointed to exe- 
cute this great work. However, the list of persons 
actually employed in the translation contains only 
Jorty-seven names. Though several of the persons 
thus appointed were made bishops before the work 
was completed, yet, as none of them were so at the 
time of the appointment, it would appear that the 
number needed to make up the deficiency is to be 
found in the fact of certain bishops having been espe- 
cially named as having the work in some manner un- 
der their control. This view is not improbable when 
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it is known that Bancroft, archbishop of Canterbury, 
is said to have made some alterations in the version ; 
and Bilson, bishop of Winchester, was one of those 
who gave the work its final revision. The following 
is a list of the translators’ names, with the parts as- 
signed to each company (see Clarke’s Comment. Gen. 
Pref. to O. T.; Macclure, Authors of Engl. Bible, N.Y. 
1853): 

1. Vhe Pentateuch; the story from Joshua to the First Book 
of the Chronicles exclusively; these ten persons at Westmin- 
ster: Dr. ANDREWS, fellow and master of Pembroke Hall, in 
Cambridge; then dean of Westminster; afterward bishop of 
Westminster. © Dr. OvERALL, fellow of Trinity Coll. ; master 
of Kath. Hall, in Cambridge; then dean of St. Paul's; after- 
ward bishop of Norwich. Dr. Saravia. Dr. CLarke, fellow 
of Christ Coll., in Cambridge; preacher in Canterbury. Dy. 
Larriern, fellow of Trin. Coll.,in Cambridge; parson of St. 
Clement Danes. (Being skilled in architecture, his judgment 
was much relied on for the fabric of the Tabernacle and em- 
ple.) Dr. Letgm, archdeacon of Middlesex; parson of All- 
Hallows, Barking. Master Burciry. Mr. Kine. Mr. Toomp- 
son. Mr. Bepwe tt, of Cambridge; vicar of Tottenham, near 
London: ; 

2. Krom the First of the Chronicles, with the Rest of the 
Story, and the Hagioyrapha, viz., Job, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Canticles, Ecclesiastes; the following eight persons at Cam- 
bridge: Master Epwarp Livery. Mr. Rromarnsoy, fellow of 
Emman. Coll, afterward D.D.; master first of Peter-House 
Coll, then of Trin. Coll. Mr. Cuaperron, afterward D.D. ; 


fellow first of Christ Coll., then master of Kmman. Coll. Mr. 
Dirrincuam, fellow of Christ Coll.; beneficed at 5 in 


Bedfordshire, where he died, a single and a wealthy man, 
Mr. Anpruws, afterward D.D., brother to the Bishop of Win- 
chester, and master of Jesus Coll. Mr. Jlarrison, the rey. 
vice-master of Trinity Coll. Mr. Sraupine, fellow of St. 
John’s Coll., in Cambridge, and Hebrew professor there. Mr. 
Brine, fellow of Peter-House Coll., in Cambridge, and Hebrew 
professor there. 

3. The Four Greater Prophets, with the Lamentations, and 
the Twelve Lesser Prophets; these seven persons at Oxford: 
Dr. larpine, pres. of Magdalen Coll. Dr. ReyNons, pres. 
of Corpus Christi Coll. Dr. Horan», rector of Exeter Coll., 
and king’s professor. Dr. Kiipy, rector of Lincoln Coll., and 
regius professor. Master Smiri, afterward D.D., and bp. of 
Gloucester. (le wrote the preface to the version.) Mr. Brerr, 
of a good family, beneficed at Qainton, in Buckinghamshire. 
Mr. l’arrcLowe. 

4. The Prayer of Manasseh, and the Rest of the Apocrypha; 
the following seven at Cambridge: Dr. Durorr, prebend of 
ly, and master of Jesus Coll. Dr. Braintiuwatrt, first mas- 
ter of Emmanuel Coll., then master of Gonvil and Caius Coll. 
J vr. Raperyrrp, one of the senior fellows of Trinity Coll. 
Master Warp, of Emman. Coll., afterward D.D.; master of 
Sidney Coll., and Margaret professor. Mr, Downs, fellow of 
St. John’s Coll., and Greek professor, Mr. Boyer, fellow of 
St. John’s Coll., prebend of Ely, parson of Boxworth, in Cam- 
bridgeshire. Mr. Warp, regal, afterward D.D., prebend of 
Chichester, rector of Bishop-Waltham, in Hampshire. 

5. The Four Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, Apocaliupse ; 
these eight at Oxford: Dr. Rays, dean of Christ Church, af- 
terward bp. of London. Dr. Ansorr, master of University 


Coll., afterward archbp. of Canterbury. Mr. Ermprs. Mr. 
Tnomson. Mr. Savitt. Dr. Peryn. Dr. Ravens. Mr. 
Tiarmer. 


6. The Epistles of St. Paul, and the Canonical Epistles ; 
these seven at Westminster: Dr. BArLowKr, of Trinity Coll., 
in Cambridge, dean of Chester, afterward bishop of Lincoln. 
Dr. Hutcurnson. Dr. Spencer. Mr. Fenton. Mr. RABBEt. 
Mr. Sanperson. Mr. Dax1ns. 


The following instructions were drawn up for their 
proceedings : 


1. ‘‘ The ordinary Bible read in the church, commonly called 
the Bishops’ Bible, to be followed, and as little altered as the 
original will permit.” : 

2. “The names of the prophets and the holy writers, with 
the other names in the text, to be retained as near as may be, 
according as they are vulgarly used.” 

3. ‘¢The old ecclesiastical words to be kept, as the word 
church not to be translated congregation.” 

4. **When any word hath divers significations, that to be 
kept which hath been most commonly used by the most emi- 
nent fathers, being agreeable to the propriety of the place and 
the analogy of faith.” 

5. ‘*The division of the chapters to be altered either not at 

all, or as little as may be, if necessity so require.” 
6. “No marginal notes at all to be affixed, but only for the 
explanation of the Hebrew or Greek words, which cannot, 
without some circumlocution, so briefly and fitly be expressed 
in the text.” 

7. “Such quotations of places to be marginally set down as 
shall serve for the fit references of one Scripture to another.” 

8. ‘* Every particular man of each company to take the 
same chapter or chapters; and having translated or amended 
them severally by himself, where he think good, all to meet 
together, to confer what they have done, and agree for their 
part what shall stand.” 
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9, ‘Ag any one company has despatched any one book in’ 
this manner, they shall send it to the rest, to be considered 
of seriously and judiciously ; for his majesty is very careful in 
this point."’ 

10. “*If any company, upon the review of the book so sent, 
shall doubt or differ upon any places, to send them word 
thereof to note the places, and therewithal to send their rea- 
sons; to which if they consent not, the difference to be com- 
pounded at the general meeting, which is to be of the chief 
persons of each company, at the end of the work.” 

11. *¢‘ When any place of special obscurity is doubted of, let- 
ters to be directed by authority, to send to any learned in the 
land for his judgment in such a place.” 

12. ‘Letters to be sent from evefy bishop to the rest of his 
clergy, admonishing them of this translation in hand, and to 
move and charge as many as, being skilful in the tongues, 
have taken pains in that kind, to send their particular ob, 
servations to the company, either at Westminster, Cambridge, 
or Oxford, according as it was directed before in the king’s 
letter to the archbishop.” 

13. ‘*The directors in each company to be the deans of 
Westminster and Chester for Westminster, and the king's 
professors in Llebrew and Greek in the two Universities.” 

14. ‘t These translations to be used when they agree better 
with the text than the Bishops’ Bible, viz., Tyndale’s, Cover: 
dale’s, Matthew’s, Whitchurch's, Geneva.” 


To these the following rule was added: 


15. ‘* Besides the said directors before mentioned, three or 
four of the most ancient and grave divines in either of the 
Universities, not employed in translating, to be assigned by 
the vice-chancellor, upon conference with the rest of the heads, 
to be overseers of the translation, as well Hebrew as Greek, 
for the bettereobservation of the 4th rule above specified.” 

According to these regulations, each book passed 
the scrutiny of all the translators successively. In 
the first instance, each individual translated every 
book which was allotted to his division. Secondly, 
the readings to be adopted were agreed upon by the 
whole of that company assembled together, at which 
tmeeting each translator must have been solely occu- 
pied by his own version. The book thus finished was 
sent to each of the other companies to be again exam- 
ined; and at these meetings it probably was, as Sel- 
den informs us, that ‘‘one read the translation, the 
rest holding in their hands some Bible, either of the 
learned tongues, or French, Spanish, Italian, ete. If 
they found any fault, they spoke; if not, he read on.’’ 
Jn this way every precaution was taken to secure a 
faithful translation, as the whole Bible underwent at 
least six different revisions by the most learned men 
in the kingdom. The translation was commenced in 
the spring of 1607, and occupied about three years, and 
the revision of it occupied about three quarters of a 
year more. It was printed in Gothic letter, and first 
published in folio in 1611, with the title, ‘‘ The Holy 
Bible Conteyning the Old Testament, and the New: 
Newly translated ont of the originall Tongues: And 
with the former translations diligently compared and 
reuised by his Maiesties speciall Comandement. Ap- 
pointed to be read in Churches.’’ The expense of this 
translation appears not to have been borne by the 
king, nor by any government commission, but chiefly, 
if not entirely, by Mr. Barker. 

IV. Critical Estimate of the Authorized Version.—It 
has often been affirmed that ‘‘ King James’s Bibie is 
in no part a new translation taken directly from the 
originals, but that it is merely a revision of the earlier 
English versions, and compared with various Conti- 
nental translations.” These remarks are not strictly 
correct. The translators themselves give us a correct 
view of the nature of their work. In their dedication 
to King James, they observe, ‘‘ Your highness, out of 
deep judgment, apprehended how convenient it was 
that, out of the original tongues, together with compar- 
ing of the labors, both in our own and other foreign 
languages, of many worthy men who went before us, 
there should be one more exact translation of the 
Holy Scriptures into the English tongue.’’ It must 
be admitted, however, that they closely followed the 
Septuagint and Vulgate in their emendations of pre- 
vious English translations to suit the originals. As 
King James’s version has been as extravagantly eulo- 
gized by some as it has been unduly decried by oth- 
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ers, it will be well calmly and briefly to consider its 
merits as well as its faults. 

The most prominent perhaps among its ewcellences 
is its simple, pure, nd nervous style. Its words are 
usually chosen from the old and more expressive Saxon 
element. It is this fe.ture, no doubt, that has so en- 
deared it to the popular heart, and which gives it a 
charm to the youngest reader, There are some no- 
ticeable exceptions to this remark, however, for it 
sometimes uses Latin terms when Saxon were at hand, 
e. g. ‘‘cogitation’”’ for thought; ‘illuminate’ for en- 
lightened; * matrix” for womb; ‘ prognosticator’’ for 
JSoreteller ; ‘terrestrial’ for earthly; ‘ vocation” for 
calling, ete. In the Lord’s Prayer, at both passages 


(Matt. vi, 13; Luke xi, 4), our translators employ | 
Another marked ex- | 


‘temptation’ instead of trial. 
cellence that has usually been attributed to the Auth. 
Vers. is its general accuracy and fidelity to the orig- 
inal. 
with the Septuagint, which not only very often misses 
or misconstrues the entire drift of a clause, but some- 
times interpolates words and whole verses from apoc- 
ryphal sources; and also with the Vulgate and other 
ancient versions, which, if they do not, like the Tar- 
gums, run into paraphrase, yet are very often misled 
into fanciful and erroneous interpretations. 


truth, be made very large drawbacks in many indi- 
vidual renderings of the A. V., and even in whole 
classes of renderings. Not only were the sciences of 
sacred philology, and especially of Biblical geography 
and antiquities, in too crude a state to enable the trans- 
lators to fix the exact meaning of obscure and doubt- 
ful terms with precision, but they have totally ignored 
the diction, style, and arrangement of the poetic por- 
tions, especially the laws of parallelism (q. v.), re- 
ducing poetry to prose, and transposing the words in 
the clauses arbitrarily and without reference to the 
original. They habitually neglect the import of moods 
and tenses, especially in the Hebrew (constantly ren- 
dering the preter or future by the present or indefinite 


past, or the reverse), and they constantly lose the true | 


force of particles and the nice shades of meaning in the 
prepositions, the article, and syntactical construction. 
Occasionally they are very happy in their renderings, 
but there is scarcely a verse, especially in the more 
highly-wrought and terse utterances of the O. T., that 


is not marred or obscured by some loose or incorrect | 


expression. It may safely be said that one half of 
modern popular commentaries is taken up with the 
correction of errors and the solution of difficulties, 


which a close, idiomatic, lucid, and judicious transla- | 


tion would at once have dissipated. It is true, few 
if any who haye tried their hand at improved versions 
have succeeded any better; but this bas usually been 
either because they were incompetent persons, or by 
reason of some dogmatic aim they hadin view. Schol- 
ars who have been otherwise qualified have not them- 
selves sufficiently appreciated the poetic element per- 
yading the Hebrew writings, or they have overdone 
the task by embellishing rather than following the 
text. 

Among the more obvious blemishes of the A. V. are 
its obsolete and indelicate phrases, its arbitrary and 
often absurd, always confusing, subdivision into chap- 
ters and verses, and its inexact and defective mode of 
punctuation. These are so objectionable, that, but for 
the attachment which long and early association pro- 


duces for the version, it would often be laid aside for | 


any other which avoided these faults. From these 
causes alone the Song of Solomon has been practically 


discarded from both public and private reading, and | 


many parts of the Bible cannot be safely ventured 
upon in a promiscuous company. The difficulty, it is 
true, sometimes lies in the passage itself, but there are 
very few instances where such phraseology might not 
properly be employed as would obviate all embarrass- 


Ny 


In this respect it compares to great advantage | 


ae 
To this 
commendation, however, there must, in candor and | 
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ment. If any other book were as badly edited as our 
common Bibles, it would have provoked severe liter- 
ary animadversion. But the inherent interest of the 
volume, the ineffaceable beauty of its sentiments, and 
the irrepressible force of its teachings break through 
every disguise, and command the attention of all minds 
and hearts. 

Among the lesser failings of the Auth. Version may 
be mentioned its frequent renderings of the same word 
or phrase in the original by various terms or expres- 
sions. This want of uniformity (which those who use 
this Cyclopedia will continually have occasion to ob- 
serve) was the result, probably, in part at least, of the 
execution of the translation by various parties. In 
proper names and technical terms, the identification 
not unfrequently becomes impossible to ordinary read- 
ers. Other infelicities seem to have been, in part at 
least, the result of king James’s restrictive rules. 

We cannot conclude this criticism, which may ap- 
pear harsh to those who have not minutely investigated 
the matter, without expressing the hope that the day 
is not far distant when a thorough revision on liberal 
principles will be made of the common version by a 
committee of learned men chosen from all evangelical 
denominations; or, what would perhaps be still more 
satisfactory, a new translation be put forth under the 
auspices of such an authority, and then left to secure 
its acceptance for critical purposes by its intrinsic 
merits. However excellent, it could not be expected 
to supersede the extensively circulated and familiar 
version for general use. See Verstons (of the Bible). 

V. Standard English Bibles. —1. The Original Edi- 
tion.—This, as stated above, was published in the year 
1611, the translation having been commenced in 1604. 
The probability is that the translation was finished in 
1608, at the latest, leaving the unnecessarily long 
time of three years occupied in printing; but the rece 


| sons for this delay are not now known. 


The volume is a stately folio, each page measuring 
144 inches by 84, exclusive of margin. Two columns 
of text are on each page, each having 59 lines when 
full, and two marginal columns. The text is printed 
from an uncommonly heavy and noble Old-English 
type—‘ great primer”’ in size, reduced by the shrink- 
ing of the paper to nearly ‘two-line brevier.”’? The 
head-lines of the pages are in a very large Roman let- 
Each chapter 
commences with an engraved initial, about an inch 
square; and each book with one yet larger, often 24 
inches square. In addition, engraved ornaments are 
at the beginning of every book, and the title-page 
consists of a heavy engraved border, having a very 
little place for letter-press. The effect of this display, 
however, is somewhat reduced when we learn that 
none of these embellishments were provided expressly 
for this Bible, but that they had all appeared in pre- 
vious editions of other translations. One or two of 
the large initials, indeed, were engraved for an edition 
of Ovid. The parts usually printed in italic, as the 
headings and supplied words, are in Roman. 

The volume contains, besides the text and Apocry- 
pha (this latter being printed from the same type as 
the rest of the book), the Address to the Reader, a very 
valuable document, which, most unfortunately, is now 
almost entirely lost sight of; the Dedication “to the 
most high and mighty Prince James,’’ which is just 
as worthless as the other is valuable, and is neyerthe- 
less printed in all English Bibles to this day ; Speed’s 
Genealogies, covering 34 pages, very intricate, pro- 
found, ingenious, and dry; and, apparently, a Calen. 
dar, though copies containing this last are very rare. 
The pages are not numbered, but the signatures, or 
printer’s guide-letters, placed at the foot of certain 
pages, run up in the Apocrypha to Cccee, which is 
equal, counting by sixes, to 1368 pages, and in the 
New Testament to Aa, which counts 300 more. This 
covers the text only, 
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The spelling and punctuation are very irregular,.as in 
all books of the time. The following two verses, taken 
at random, will be a sufficient example—Matt. ix, 1, 2: 


Ana hee entred into a fhip, and paffed ouer, and came into 
his owne citie. 

2 And behold , they brought to him a man ficke of the pal- 

fie, lying on a bed : and Iefus feeing their farth , faid vnto the 
ficke of the palfie, Sonne, be of good cheere, thy finnes be for- 
giuen thee. 
There are also many typographical errors—more, in- 
deed, than would be borne with in any Bible printed 
now. The most striking is in Exodus xiv, 10, which 
reads thus, modernizing the spelling: 

10 And when Pharaoh drew nigh, the children of Israel lift 

up their eyes, and behold, the Egyptians marched after them, 
and they were sore afraid: and the children of Israel lift up 
their eyes, and behold, the Egyptians marched after them, 
and they were sore afraid: and the children of Israel cried out 
unto the Lord. 
Other notable errors are in Ley. xiii, 56, ‘‘the plain 
be somewhat dark,’’ where we must read, ‘‘ the plague 
be somewhat dark ;” Ley. xvii, 14, “‘ Ye shall not eat 
the blood,” for ‘‘ Ye shall eat ;’’ Jer. xxii, 3, “ deliver 
the spoiler,” instead of ‘‘deliver the spoiled ;” Ezek. 
xxiv, 7, ‘‘poured it upon the ground,”’ for ‘‘ not upon ;”’ 
Hosea vi, 5, ‘‘shewed them,” for ‘‘ hewed them ;’’ and 
many others. These, however, were soon corrected. 

Notwithstanding that by the king’s command mar- 
ginal notes were not to be affixed, some were found 
indispensable. For instance, at Matt. xxii, 2, we have 
the note, “‘ The Roman penny is the eighth part of an 
ounce, which, after five shillings the ounce, is seven- 
pence halfpenny.”’ Others of this class arefound. In 
other places, the translators did not even avoid critical 
notes. Baruch i, 10, at ‘‘prepare ye manna,” has 
“*Gr. corruptly for mincha, that is, a meat-offcring.”’ 
Others of these notes might be pointed, out; but, asa 
general thing, these would be quite as well omitted, as 
they now generally are. The number of marginal ref- 
erences is very small—only 8980, including the Apocry- 
pha. At present the best Bibles, without the Apocry- 
pha, have over seventy thousand. Bagster’s Com- 
prehensive Bible claims to have ‘‘nearly half a mil- 
lion,’’ which, we opine, is incorrect. 

The translators’ manuscript has been lost. Accord- 
ing to a pamphlet published in 1660, it was, five years 
previously, in the possession of the king’s printers. 
It has not since been heard of. The manuscript of 
the Translators’ Address to the Reader is said to be 
preserved in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. Copies of 
this edition are now pretty scarce. The commonest 
loss, as with other books, is of title-pages. 

Much care is necessary to identify an imperfect 
copy of this edition, for a second was printed in 1611, 


and others in 1613, 1617, 1634, and 1640, from the same | 
out the edition of 1611 (but which one cannot now be 


type, and running page for page. Each edition pre- 
sents typographical errors peculiar to itself. The only 
clew we have here space to give is, that the two edi- 
tions of 1611 are the only ones in which the signatures 
recommence with the New Testament, and the second 
of that year has the before-mentioned errors corrected. 
Many bad ones, however, are found in it, not the least 
of which is the enumeration of ‘‘1 Corinthians’’ and 
“2 Corinthians” in the list of the books of the Old Tes- 
tament instead of Chronicles. In 1833 a reprint of 
this first edition, page for page, but in Roman letter, 
was made at Oxford, so exact as to follow even the 
most obvious typographical errors, and showing the 
ancient spelling throughout. Bagster’s English Hexa- 
pla also contains the text of the New Testament print- 
ed verbatim from this edition; and where the book 
itself is unattainable, these are perhaps the best sub- 
stitutes for those who, for any reason, require to go 
behind the Bibles now in use, 

A close scrutiny of the volume reveals indisputably 
the facts that no member of the original companies of 
translators took cognizance of the volume as it passed 
through the press, but that the printer was depended 
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on to secure accuracy; and that, notwithstanding the 
lapse of three, perhaps four years between the comple- 
tion of the translation and its publication, it was run 
through the press with great haste. Add to this the 
fact that from 1600 to 1670 the British press was at 
its lowest point in improvement, and it will at once 
be seen that the chances of obtaining correct Bibles at 
first, or subsequently, were very small. Upon its pub- 
lication, editions were very rapidly multiplied. Each 
new one partly copied and partly corrected the errors 
of its exemplar; but each, to some extent, created 
new errors of its own, to be in iike manner perpetua- 
ted. In 1688, for instance, a Cambridge Bible printed 
ye” for ‘‘ we” in Acts vi, 3, thus throwing the ap- 
pointment of deacons into the hands of the laity rather 
than the apostles; and this error continued down to 
1691. It has been insinuated that the Independents 
made this change intentionally; D’Israeli, indeed, goes 
so far as to charge Field, the king’s printer, with re- 
ceiving a present of £1500 to make it; and only the 
fact of its being first found in a Cambridge University 
edition disproves the statement. Many other errata, 
curious, whimsical, absurd, and shocking by turns, 
might be brought up from Bibles of the period, such 
as, for a few instances, ‘‘I pray God it may be laid to 
their charge,” 2 Tim. iv, 16, in 1613; ‘“‘ Thou shalt 
commit adultery,” in 1632; ‘‘the unrighteous shall 
inherit the kingdom of God,” 1 Cor. vi, 9, in 1643. In 
each of these cases ‘‘not’’ is omitted; but often words 
are transposed or changed, and the quarto of 1613 
leaves two verses entirely out. The first attempt at 
correcting these errors seems to have been made by 
a Dr. Seattergood about 1680. From a collation of 
various old Bibles, we have come to the conciusion that 
he did but little. The next notable edition was that 
of Archbishop Tenison,1701. This was intended for a 
standard, but unluckily was so full of typographical 
errors that a complaint was entered against the print 
ers by Conyocation. 

2. Blayney’s Editicn.—-Sufficient care not being yet 
taken, King George I, in 1724, directed that the per- 
sons licensed to print the Bible—for in England, for 
the sake of insuring accuracy as far as possible, the 
book can only be printed by the universities, the king’s 
printers, and persons by them licensed—should em- 
ploy such correctors of the press, and pay them such 
salaries as the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop of 
London should approve. Errors, however, most per- 
tinaciously crept in, and at length the University of 
Oxford employed Dr. Blayney to revise the English 
Bible and correct it throughout. His work was pub- 
lished in 1769. It was issued in two forms, folio and 
quarto, the former being claimed to be the most cor- 
rect. His collation was made by comparing through- 


known, for it has only recently been settled that two 
editions were published in that year), that of 1701, 
which has already been mentioned for its incorrect- 
ness, and two recent Cambridge copies. T’rom these 
somewhat unpromising materials he claims to have 
reformed the text ‘‘to such a standard of purity as, it 
is presumed, is not to be met with in any other edition 
hitherto extant.’’ How far this is the case will be 
seen by-and-by. Besides this, the punctuation was 
revised throughout ‘‘with a view to preserve the true 
sense ;’’ upon comparison with the Hebrew and Greek 
originals, many alterations were made in the words 
printed in italic; ‘‘ considerable alterations’? were 
made in the ‘‘heads or contents prefixed to the chap- 
ters ;’’ many proper names were translated in the mar- 
gin, where the narrative contained an allusion to their 
meaning (this should have been done fully); the chro- 
nology, which was first added in 1680, was rectified ; 
and the marginal references were compared and cor- 
rected throughout, besides having 30,495 new ones 
added. 

Dr. Blayney makes an accidental admission, tending - 
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to lower confidence in the book, that two proofs were 
read, ‘‘and, generally speaking, the third likewise,” 
which is quite insufficient for a standard edition of 
any work, or even an ordinary edition of the Bible. 
Four proofs are the least allowable on such a work. 
It is no wonder that afterward one hundred and six- 
teen typographical errors were discovered in it. The 
most important is in Rey. xviii, 22, which in the quar- 
to copy reads: 

22 And the voice of harpers, and musicians, and of pipers, 
and trumpeters, shall be heard no more in thee; and the 
sound of a milstone shall be heard no more at all in thee ; 
Reference to a correct Bible will show that the fol- 
lowing words are omitted: ‘‘at all in thee; and no 
craftsman, of whatsoever craft he be, shall be found 
any more.” But, saying nothing of accidental errors 
like this, there is yet abundant ground for complaint 
against the text for incorrectness. In Joshua iii, 12, 
all previous editions had read ‘‘ Take ye twelve men ;” 
it appears here, to the confusion of the grammar, 
‘‘Take you twelve men.’’ In Joshua xi, 19, ‘‘ unto 
my place’’ is changed to ‘‘into my place ;” and, so far 
as there is a difference in the sense, the change is in- 
correct. But these errors, though utterly out of place 
in a standard Bible, are venial by the side of others. 
In Judges xi, 7, all editions before, and most after, 
read ‘‘the elders of Gilead ;” he has, ‘the children of 
Gilead.” In Psalm xxiv, 3, instead of ‘‘and who 
shall stand in his holy place?” he introduced “ or 
who shall stand.”’ In Psalm evii, 16, he, followed 
only by editions copied from him, reads “for he hath 
broken the gates of brass, and cut the gates of iron in 
sunder,’’ the true reading being ‘‘ bars of iron.” In 
Psalm cxv, 3, he is the first to read ‘‘ whatsoever he 
hath pleased,” the inserted ‘‘hath’’ being quite super- 
fluous. His is the only edition we have met with 
which reads, in Isaiah xlvii, 9, ‘‘ But these two things 
which shall come in a moment.’’ Most important is 
the change he introduced into Matt. xvi, 16, where he 
reads “Thou art the Christ’? instead of “Thou art 
Christ.” In this edition we find, for the first time, in 
2 Cor. xii, 2, ‘‘ I knew a man in Christ about fourteen 
years ago” instead of “above.’’ In 1 John i, 4, the 
reading ‘‘our joy” for “‘your joy,” though often met 
with now, is only an error first made in this edition. 
In punctuation, too, Blayney did but little better. 
There are few places where he for the first time mis- 
pointed a verse, but he has perpetuated many errors. 
In Deut. ix, 3, the original, and all down to his time, 
are pointed substantially thus: ‘‘The Lord thy God is 
he which goeth over before thee as a consuming fire: 
he shall destroy them,” etc.; but the sense is entirely 
changed by putting the colon after ‘‘thee,’’ and no 
point at ‘‘fire.’ In Acts xxvii, 18, the translators 
placed the comma after ‘‘day,’’ but he perpetuated 
the mistake of placing it after ‘‘tempest,” the effect 
of which is to make the mariners endure an exceeding 
storm for twenty-four hours before they lightened the 
ship. In Heb. x, 12, the sense is entirely lost by 
placing the comma after ‘‘sins’’ instead of at ‘‘for- 
ever,” according to the translators, Other typograph- 
ical errors remained uncorrected. For instance, the 
marginal reading of Jonah iv, 6, is the meaningless 
‘‘palmerist.”” In 1 Tim. ii, 9, Blayney reads ‘‘ shame- 
facedness’”’ instead of ‘‘shamefastness,’’ a word of an 
entirely different meaning; and this error, unfortu- 
nately, has been continued to our day. In the same 
text he perpetuated the nonsensical corruption “ broid- 
ered ;’’? and.in 1 Tim. iv, 16, he continues the error 
made a century before of ‘thy doctrine”’ for ‘‘ the doc- 
trine.” He is faulty in a critical point: the distince- 
tion between ‘‘ Lorn” and “ Lord.’’ The word seems 
to be uniformly printed ‘‘ Lorn” with him; certainly 
in eyery case we have noticed, including many where 
the Hebrew is Adonai. On the other hand, Blayney 
did some good things. He changed the obsolete 
“ sith’”’ into ‘‘since’’ in two places, though he left it 
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unchanged in two others: Ezek. xxxy, 6, and the 
heading to Rom. v. In a few cases in which ‘‘ mo” 
had remained unaltered to his time, he changed it to 
“more.” He changed ‘‘fet,” taken as a preterite, 
into ‘‘fetched ;’’ as a verb present it had been altered 
before. He attempted, too, to change “ glister,’’ but, 
as with “sith,” only partially. Had he carried out 
his plan of translating significant proper names, he 
would have conferred a great benefit on his readers ; 
but here again he stopped half way. 

The quarto edition, the one here referred to, is in 
three volumes, containing respectively the Old Testa- 
ment, the Apocrypha, and the New Testament. It 
contains no special preface, or mention of its peculiari- 
ties on the title-page or elsewhere, but is simply dated 
“Oxford: Printed by T. Wright and W. Gill, printers 
to the University.’ It was published at four guineas. 

The University of Oxford paid Dr. Blayney £5000 
for his labor in revising the Bible. They thereupon 
concluded that they had an available standard, and in- 
continently adopted it. The other privileged presses 
followed. But very soon his errors, one by one, came 
to light; some were corrected at one press, some at 
another; just as had been the case before, passages 
really correct were changed in ignorance, and the up- 
shot of it all was, that in a very few years there was 
no standard again. 

In 1804 the British and Foreign Bible Society was 
formed, and proceeded to work on the principle of 
buying the cheapest Bibles it could and trusting to 
the printers for accuracy. The American Revolution 
had erected a new Bible-reading nation; an effort 
made in its first Congress to restrict the printing of 
the book to licensed houses was cut short by the first 
amendment to the Constitution, and the book was 
thrown into the hands of the trade at large, with any- 
thing but a beneficial effect on its general integrity. 
To crown all, the English printers became careless in 
supplying the foreign market. Charles Knight tells 
us of a Bible so full of typographical errors that its 
printers dare not publish it in England, and he was 
assured “we had to send the whole edition to Amer- 
ica!” 

The editions of 1806 and 1813, though adopted as 
standards by the Protestant Episcopal Church, were 
but careful reprints of Blayney without further edi- 
torial care. 

8. The American Bible Society's Revision.—This so- 
ciety was formed in 1816, and proceeded to print its 
own Bibles, thus making itself responsible for their 
correctness. For the first thirty years it seems to haye 
followed almost any respectable copy that came to 
hand, disregarding discrepancies. But in so many 
editions as were now produced in England and here, 
these differences were constantly increasing in num- 
ber. They were chiefly in punctuation, the use of 
capitals and italics, and such minor points. At length, 
in 1847, these had accumulated to such an extent that 
the proof-readers of the Society really did not know 
what to follow. The matter was now referred to the 
Board of Managers of the Society, and in February, 
1848, they resolved to haye a thorough collation of 
the English Bible made, and appointed Rev. J. W. 
McLane, D.D., of the (New-School) Presbyterian 
Church of Williamsburg, N. Y., to proceed with it. 
Accordingly, recent copies from the four “standard” 
British houses were obtained, an American Bible So- 
ciety’s copy was the fifth, and the edition of 1611 the 
sixth. Blayney was ignored. These were carefully 
compared throughout; every variation, no matter how 
minute, noted; and this comparison furnished the data 
whence to prepare the text of a future edition, The 
number of variations found was about twenty-four 
thousand. The Apocrypha formed no part of the work. 

The rules governing the formation of this standard 
text were simple. The reading of a majority of the 
copies was to be followed; when the three English 
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copies agreed as to the use of the hyphen, their usage 
was to be accepted. In other matters, where each 
copy was inconsistent with itself, a system was agreed 
on. For instance, each copy had in one place “a high- 
way,” in another ‘‘an highway.’’ So, too, every copy 
had sometimes ‘ta husband’”’ and ‘an husband,” ‘a 
hole’? and ‘‘an hole,” ‘a hill” and ‘an hill,” ‘a 
hammer’ and ‘‘an hammer,” and so on. Ilere the 
strict grammatical rule was enforced. ‘The distinction 
between ‘'O” and ‘'Oh,”’? which had been lost sight 
of, was brought out, either form being used, as the 
sense of the passage required. In capital letters the 
words ‘ Spirit”? and “Scripture” were found very ir- 
regular; the first was made to be capital when refer- 
ring to the Spirit of God, not elsewhere; the second, 
when referring to the whole volume. Some spellings, 
now obsolete, were reformed, as ‘“spunge,’’ “‘sope,”’ 
“ cuckow,’’ ‘‘plaister,” ‘rasor,” ‘‘morter,”’ ‘‘as- 
swaged,”’ and others; and, what was of more import- 
ance, some names of Old-Testament characters given 
in the New Testament, and there spelled according to 
the Greek, were changed to the ordinary Old-Testa- 
ment spelling. Thus ‘‘ Juda” was changed to ‘‘Ju- 
dah,”’ because it was already spelled so in the Old 
Testament; ‘‘Gedeon”’ to “‘ Gideon,” ‘‘ Jephthae’’ to 
“ Jephthah,”’ ‘‘ Sina,”’ to ‘‘ Sinai,” “‘Chanaan” to ‘‘ Ca- 
naan,’’ ‘‘Core” to ‘ Korah,” and so with some—not 
all—others. In the words of the text the following 
changes from the modern copies were made. In Josh. 
xix, 2, ‘‘and Sheba” was made “ or Sheba.”’ In Ruth 
iii, 15, “she went” was changed to ‘“‘he went.” In 
Solomon’s Song ii, 7, ‘‘he please” was made ‘‘she 
please.” In Isa. i, 16, ‘‘ wash you” was altered to 
‘“‘wash ye.” But all of these corrections were accord- 
ing to the original edition, which had been departed 
from in each case wrongly. Farther, in Matt. xii, 41, 
‘*in judgment” was made ‘‘in the judgment,” because 
the Greek required it, and very many early English 
copies had it, though not the first. Also in Solomon’s 
Song iii, 5, and viii, 4, the same change was made as 
in ii,7; for, though the original edition here read ‘ he,’’ 
the probability, all things considered, was that it was 
but a typographical error in each case. In prosecuting 
the collation, the headings of the chapters came under 
notice. These often differed ; but, so far as they agreed 
with the edition of 1611, or that of Blayney, they were 
frequently faulty. Some were distinctly and positive- 
ly false, as those to Daniel viii, Isaiah xli, Zech. xii; 
others were comments on the text, as those to Psa. 
xlix, Dan. xi, and the whole of Solomon’s Song; 
others were incomprehensibly clumsy, as the few first 
of Acts; some positively shocking, as ‘‘the Lord re- 
fuseth to go as he had promised with his people” 
(Exod. xxxiii); “‘ Samuel sent by God under pretense 
of a sacrifice’? (1 Sam. xvi). These headings had not 
been prepared by the body of the original forty-seven 
translators, but by one of their number and one other 
person ; they never were considered as forming part 
of the version; they had been extensively altered be- 
fore, both by Blayney and by many anonymous par- 
ties, and therefore the committee under whose care 
the collation was going on resolved to remodel these 
where necessary. Wherever “Christ” or ‘‘the Church” 
was mentioned in any Old-Testament heading, ‘‘ Mes- 
siah” and ‘‘ Zion,” the equivalent words used in the 
Old-Testament text, were substituted, in order to avoid 
comment. The marginal references were again recti- 
fied, many errors corrected, and their number, upon 
the whole, diminished. A very few marginal. read- 
ings were added, chiefly explanatory of proper names. 
To Matt. xxiii, 24, where ‘‘at” is now generally con- 
sidered to be a misprint from the first for “out,” a 
note was put, “Or, strain out;’’ and to ‘‘ Jesus,” in 
Acts vii, 45, the committee put the note, ‘That is, 
Joshua,’’ as the translators themselves had done in 
Heb. iv, 8. (See, on the whole subject, the Society’s 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Report on the History of the Re- 
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cent Collation of the Englsh Version of the Bible,” 
N. Y. 1857.) 

The standard thus prepared was published in 1851. 
Though issued in a quiet way, it was received with 
general approval. or six years it remained the 
standard of the Society, and during that time not a 
whisper of disapprobation was heard. But in 1857 a 
Protestant Episcopal clergyman of Baltimore pub- 
lished a pamphlet aimed at this work, in which, while 
carefully avoiding specific charges, the most severe 
spirit was exhibited. The Society was accused of an 
attempt to ‘‘supersede the time-honored version in its 
integrity ;’’ it was making a ‘half-way adventure” 
toward a new translation ; it was ‘‘ debasing the stand- 
ard ;”’ its Bible was ‘‘a vulgarized work,” and so on. 
The committee had found twenty-four thousand varia- 
tions in the Bibles in common use; their language was 
converted into a statement that they had made twen- 
ty-four thousand changes. The New-York organ of 
the same church at once joined in the attack, but the 
amount of its charge was that the standard was differ- 
ent from every copy collated. Inthe General Assem- 
bly of the Old-School Presbyterian Church in the same 
year, the same subject was brought up by a speaker 
who stigmatized the standard as being ‘‘tinkered up” 
by ‘‘an anonymous printer and a New-School preach- 
er!” Asking, “‘ Why discard these captions that have 
been acquiesced in two hundred years ?” he forgot that 
they had not been so acquiesced in, and that abundant 
reason had been shown fer ‘‘discarding’’ them. In 
July, 1857, the (Presbyterian) Princeton Review had a 
| most bitter article on the same subject. The only at- 
tempt to meet the difficulties of the case was the state- 
ment (page 510) that the Society should ‘‘ give up en- 
tirely all idea of producing a standard text,’’ or other- 
wise should “take the standard editions and collate 
them.” But if this latter course was followed, as it 
had been, ‘the Society would have no right to exer- 
cise its own discretion in selecting the readings or the 
punctuation it would adopt.” In compliance with 
these and similar demands from auxiliary bodies, the 
Board of Managers, in February, 1858, revoked this 
standard. Their present imperial quarto edition is 
now their printer’s guide. With this action perished 
the hope of having for the present a generally-ac- 
cepted standard of King James’s translation. One 
cannot now be got up in England by any one church, 
because dissent in many branches is so extensive; nor 
by co-operation, because they have no union; nor hy 
their Bible Society, because it does not print its own 
books. In this country the American Bible Society is 
the only body which has any general authority. It is 
to be regretted that this society has not felt itself au- 
thorized by its constitution to retain and prosecute the 
needed work. See Brsp_E Socreries, 3, xii. 

VI. Marginal Readings.—These are generally passed 
over by Bible readers, but a careful student will find 
them invaluable for ascertaining the precise meaning 
of any text. They are of two kinds: the first, com- 
monly marked by a dagger (+), giving the literal 
translation of a peculiar idiom in the originals where 
it could not be rendered in good English, also the 
translation of significant proper names; and the other, 
marked by a parallel (||), representing a possible dif- 
ferent rendering where the original is in doubt from 
any cause. They are further distinguished by being 
prefaced by “That is,’’ in the translations of names, 
or ‘“‘Heb.,” “Chald.,’’ or “Gr.,” according to the 
original language in the first class; and “Or,’’ in the 
second class. In many modern Bibles they are re- 
ferred to by consecutive figures or Greek letters; but. 
the system here described is that used by the original 
translators and by the American Bible Society. The 
translators regarded these readings as a component 
part of their work ; and to the present day ministers of 
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first used by the translators of the Geneva version of 
the Bible half a century before ours was made. 

Since the publication of our translation in the year 
1611, the marginal readings have at various times 
been enlarged and improved. There are now about 
three hundred of these more than the original number, 
and a few have been omitted. Of the others, many 
have been extended by adding the necessary exple- 
tives. A few palpable errors have been corrected, as 
in the note to 1 Sam. v, 4, where the stump of the fish- 
idol Dagon was ludicrously described as ‘‘the filthy 
part,’’ now correctly printed ‘‘the fishy part.” In 
other cases one note has been divided into two, one of 
each class. In one instance an odd typographical error 
has been introduced into a note and perpetuated: Jo- 
nah’s gourd (Jonah iv, 6) is in the first edition de- 
scribed as a ‘‘ palme-crist,”’ or palma christi (the cas- 
tor-oil plant), in the margin; but the word has been 
corrupted into “ palmerist,” to which no meaning can 
be attached. 

There is no trace of any person or body authorized 
to make these changes, and except in the correction 
of palpable typographical errors, as above noticed, it 
would seem that they should no more be meddled with 
than should those other readings which form the body 
of the text. Both came originally from the same 
translators, and both were intended to be of equal au- 
thority. This fact at once places them above the rank 
of mere commentary, and renders their study most im- 
portant. Ruth i, 20, for example, is almost meanine- 
less as commonly printed; but when opposite ‘* Nao- 
mi” we read “that is, Pleasant,” and opposite ‘* Ma- 
ra,”’ ‘‘that is, Bitter,” we see at once a beauty in the 
passage of which otherwise we could form no idea. 
So, also, with strength of expression. Verse 13 of the 
same chapter is made much stronger when, instead of 
“it grieveth me much for your sakes,” we read, ‘‘I 
have much bitterness for your sakes.” Job xvi, 3, is 
wonderfully strengthened if we adopt the Hebrew 
idiom—never mind if the English is not so good—and 
instead of ‘vain words,’”’ read “words of wind.” 
So when, in Job v, 7, we read ‘‘sons of the burning 
coal”’ instead of “sparks,” we at once see, better than 
by any commentary ever written, the metaphorical 
character of Old-Testament poetry, and thenceforth 
can read the poetical books with vastly-increased ap- 
preciation, 

VII. Chapter and Verse. — Among the Jews, with 
whom the only divisions of the Scripture was into 
books, according to authorship, references were made 
by citing the subject treated of near where the passage 
quoted was to be found. In this way Jesus referred 
the Sadducees to what we call Exodus iii, 6, as we see 
by Mark xii, 26. The meaning here is not that God 
spoke to Moses in the bush, for the text says that he 
spoke to him owt of it; but rather, ‘‘ Have ye not read 
in the Book of Moses, in The Bush, how God spake 
unto him ?”’ that is, ‘Sin that part of the Book of Moses 
called The Bush.’’ “I may observe,” says Arch- 
bishop Trench, ‘‘that Romans xi, 2, is a quotation of 
the same kind. It can never mean ‘of Elias,’ as in 
our version, but is rather ‘in [the history of] Elias,’ 
in that portion of Scripture which tells of him.” The 
Koran is quoted by this means now. Its chapters are 
called from their subjects by such names as ‘‘ The 
Cow,” ‘‘Thunder,” ‘‘Smoke,” ‘‘The Moon,’ ‘‘ Di- 
voree,” ‘The Spider,” ‘‘The Resurrection,” ‘‘The 
Slanderer,’’ and so on. 

The division into chapters was made by a cardinal, 
Hugo de Sancto Caro, about the year 1250. He was 
employed in compiling a Latin Concordance, the first 
of which we have any account, and invented this divi- 
sion to facilitate his labor. The Book cf Psalms is 
naturally divided. Paul quotes “the second Psalm” 
and “another Psalm” in Acts xiii, 383,35. The chap- 
ters having been marked, greater precision was ob- 
tained by putting capital A, B, C, and so on, at regu- 
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lar distances down in the margin, so that any passage 
near the beginning of a chapter would be quoted; as, 
for example, ‘‘ John, 10, A;” further down, ‘‘Jeremi- 
ah, 14, D,” and soon. ‘he early English versions all 
showed this arrangement, and Marbeck’s Concordance, 
the first one in English, makes its references in this 
manner. These smaller divisions by letters were in- 
convenient, because they were not made by any sys- 
tem, and in different translations were of different 
lengths. They generally embraced about six or seven 
verses under one letter. The divisions into chapters 
were not uniform; at least they are not so in our early 
English translations. Wycliffe, for instance, divides 
Jude into two chapters; and Coverdale makes thirty 
chapters in 1 Chronicles by dividing the fourth chap- 
ter into two. Very frequently in the Pentateuch and 
Job, and occasionally elsewhere, there is a difference 
of one to four verses in the beginning of a chapter. 
Where this is the case, too, our version often makes 
the division in the worst place. 

The divisions into verses were made by several per- 
sons. About 1430 Rabbi Mordecai Nathan divided 
the Hebrew Bible thus, using Cardinal Hugo’s chap- 
ters. In 1527 a Latin Bible was published at Lyons 
in which this division of the Old Testament was fol- 
lowed, and the New Testament also divided, but into 
verses averaging twice as long as ours. But our pres- 
ent arrangement in this part of the Seriptures was 
made about 1550, by Robert Stephens, a printer of 
Paris, who executed the work while making a horse- 
back journey from Lyons to Paris. This was done 
only as an advertisement for an edition of the Testa- 
ment he soon after published in Greek, with two Latin 
versions. The circumstances under which the work 
was done effectually prevented the exercise of any 
scholastic or critical care or ability. But, though the 
Old Testament was divided first, no edition of it in 
Hebrew was printed thus till 1661. The first English 
Scripture printed with verses was the Testament print- 
ed at Geneva, 1557, and in 1560 the whole Bible at the 
same place. ‘The Bishops’ Bible, next in order, pub- 
lished in 1568, had them, but also had the marginal 
guide letters, as in the earlier translations, and in its 
marginal references it uses the letters instead of the 
verses. In the next Protestant translation, King 
James’s, or our present one, the letters are altogether 
omitted. It seems never to have been considered that 
the division into verses superseded chapters; but real- 
ly a reference to Luke 243 would be much shorter than 
to Luke xii, 13.. The Psalms are, by their structure, 
naturally divided into verses. But yet our transla- 
tions are not uniform in this, even here. Psalm xlij, 
for instance, is in Coverdale’s Bible made one para- 
graph; Matthew’s, twelve verses; Cranmer’s, fifteen, 
Geneva and Bishops’, eleven; and the Douay, twelve. 
In Cranmer’s Bible each of the alphabetical sections 
of Psalm cxix is numbered independently, 1 to 8. 

From all this it appears that these divisions have no 
divine warrant whatever, were carelessly made, and 
should be disregarded in seeking the sense of any part 
of Scripture. Hence it follows that the best Bibles 
for common use are those called Paragraph Bibles, in 
which the matter is reduced to ordinary prose form, 
except in the poetical books, which are printed in 
short lines, so as to show their poetic structure. Un- 
fortunately, but few editions are thus published. The 
Religious Tract Society of London issue a few; one in 
12mo, some thirty years ago, was the best. One they 
have recently got out, in royal 8yo, with notes and 
maps, has all the parallel passages, and, though very 
useful, is so encumbered with reference marks in the 
text as to distract the reader’s attention constantly. 
Rey. T. W. Coit published a very good one in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1834. Before that, others had been got 
out at Oxford, chiefly objectionable as not showing the 
poetic form of some parts. One of the most useful 
Paragraph Bibles to the English student is that of 
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Bishop Wilson, Bath, 1785, 3 vols. 4to; but it labors 
under the disadvantage just spoken of. 

After all, the best way of making references would | 
have been by a system like the ‘‘folios” of the law- | 
yers. Puta special mark at every hundredth word, 
and a corresponding number in the margin, and you | 
have not only a ready means of reference, but a guard | 
against changes in the text, and are yet at full liberty | 
to print the matter either as prose or poetry, without | 
distracting the eye or breaking the sense in the slight- 
est degree. It is, however, too late to do this with | 
our present version. As the next best thing, more | 
Paragraph Bibles should he printed, in all respects | 
like other books, except that the commencement of | 
each verse may be shown by a very small mark in the 
body of the line, and its number in the margin oppo- | 
site. —Christian Advocate (N.Y.). See BrBur. 

VIII. Literature.—1. On the history of the subject: 
Baber, Account of Saxon and English Versions (in his | 
ed. of Wycliffe’s N. T.); Newcome, English Biblical | 
Translations, ete. (Dubl. 1792), Tomline, Lngl. Trans- 
lation of the Bible (in his Christ. Theol. ii); Timperley, 
in his Lncycl. of Typographical Anecdote, passim ; Wil- 
son, Catalogue of Bibles, etc. (Lond. 1845) ; Hewlet, 
in his Bible, p.1; M‘Clure, The Translators Reviewed 
(N. Y. 1853). 2. On the criticism of the present and 
proposed versions: Macknight On the Fpistles, i; 
Campbel On the Gospels, ii, 141, 241; Broughton, | 
Works, p. 557, 575; Fulke, Defence, etc. (reprinted for 
the Parker Soe., Cambr. 1843); Kilburn, Dangerous 
Errors, etc. (Lond. 1659); Lee, Memorial, etc. (Edinb. 
1824); Curtis, The Monopoly, ete. (Lond, 1833; an- 
swered by Cardwell [Oxf. 1833], and Tutton [Cambr. 
1833, again 1834]); Whetenhall, Scripture Authentic | 
(Lond. 1686); Gell, Essay toward Amendments, ete. | 
(Lond. 1659); Le Cene, Lssay for a New Translation 
(Lond. 1727); Lookup, Erroneous Translations, etc. 
(Lond. 1739); Brett, Letter, etc. (Lond. 1743; enlarged, 
1760; also in Bp. Watson’s Tracts); Penn, Mistrans- 
lations, ete. (in his Tracts [1757], p. 367); Garnham, 
Letter to Bp. of Norwich (Lond. 1789); Roberts, Cor- 
rections, etc. (Lond. 1794); Ward, Errata, etc. (Lond. | 
1688; Dublin, 1807; replied to by Ryan [ Dublin, 
1808], and Grier [ Lond. 1812]); White, Sermon, etc. 
(Oxf.1779, p. 24); Symonds, Observations, ete. (Cambr. 
1789-94) ; Burgess, Reasons, ete. (Durham, 1816); We- 
myss, Biblical Gleanings (York, 1816); Fuller, Remarks, 
etc, (Works, p. 990); Burges, Reasons, etc. (Lond. 
1819); Whittaker, Inquiry, ete. (Lond. 1819, 1820) ; 
Hurwitz, Defence, etc. (Lond. 1820); Laurence, Re- | 
marks, etc. (Oxf. 1820); Harness, State of the Engl. 
Bible (Lond. 1856) ; Malan, Vindication, etc. (Lond. 
1856); Lliff, Plea, ete. (Lond. 1856); Cumming, Bible 
Revision (Lond. 1856); Baber, Plea, ete. (Lond. 1857) ; 
M‘Caul, Reasons, etc. (Lond. 1857) ; Burgess, Revision, 
etc. (Lond.1857); Trench, Reviszon, etc. (new ed. Lond. | 
1859). 

The following are the principal editions referred to | 
in this article (see also Bagster’s “English Hexapla,” | 
containing the versions of Wycliffe, Tyndale, Cran- | 
mer, Genevan, Anglo-Rhemish, Authorized, ete., Lond. 
1841, 4to; also the exact reprint of the A. V. of 1611, | 
issued from the Clarendon Press, 1833, 4to). 


I. ANGLO-SAXON. 


1. Cedmon, original, with translation and notes by Thorpe | 
(Lond. 1832, Svo). 

2. Gospels, ed. by Abp. Parker (Lond. 1571, 4to) ; by Thorpe 
(Lond, 1842, 12mo). 

3. Psalter, Latin-Saxon, ed. by Spelman (Lond. 1640, 4to); by 
Thorpe (Oxford, 1835, Svo). 

4, Job, ete., Anglo-Saxon, ed. by Thwaites (Oxford, 1699, Svo). 


Il. Earty ENeuisn. 


1. Wyouirrr: Bible (ed. by Forshall and Madden, Oxf. 1850, 
4 vols. 4to); New Test. (2 Worms, 1525, 8Svo [exactly re- 
printed at Lond. 1836]; Cologne and Worms, 1525, 4to; 
also in 1526, 1527, 1528, 1580; ed. by Lewis, Lond. 1731, | 
fol.; by Baber, Lond. 1810, 4to). 

2, Tynpaup: New Test. (Antw. 1534, 12mo; altered by Joyce, 
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| politan, were so styled. 


AUTOCEPHALI 


Antw. 1534, 16mo) : Matth. and Mark (1534) ; the rest un- 
certain. 

8. Coverpatr: Bible (? Zurich, 1535, fol. [reprinted by Bag- 
ster, Lond. 4to, 1835, 1847]; fol. and 4to, 1537; Zur. and 
Lond. 4to, 1550 (and 1553)). 

4, Marruew (i. e. John Rogers): Bible (fol. Lond. 1537, 1549 
twice, 1551 twice). 

5. Cranmer’s: Bible (fol. Lond. 1539, 1540, 1541, 1549 twice ; 
4to, 1550, 1552, 1553 ; fol. 1558S; 4to, 1561; fol, 1526, 1566 ; 
Svo, 1566; dto, 1568, 1569). 

. Taverner: Bible (fol. Lond. 1539; 5 vols. Svo, 1549). 

. Genevan: Lible (Geneva, 4to, 1560, fol. 1561; 4to, 1569, 
1570, 1575, Lond, fol. 1576, 1577, 1578 ; Edinb. 1579, fol. : 
Lond. 4to, 1579, 1580, 1581; 8vo, 1581; fol. 1582, 1583; 
4to, 1585, 1586 , Svo, 1586 3 4to, 1587, 1588, 1589, 1590; 
Svo, Camb. 1591; fol. Lond. 1592; Svo, 1593; 4to, 1594; 
fol. and 4to, 1595; 4to, 1596; fol. 1597; 4to, 1598, 1599, 
1600, Dort, 1601, 16mo; Lond. fol. 1602; 4to and Svo, 
1603, 1606; fol., 4to, and Svo, 1607; 4to and Svo, 1608; 
4to, 1609; fol., 4to, and Syo, 1610; fol. and 4to, 1611; 
Edinb, fol, 16105; Lond. 4to, 1613, 1614, 1615; fol. 1616; 
Amst, fol. 1617; 4to, 1633, etc.): New Vest. (Geneva, 
1557, 8vo). 

8. Bisuors’ (or Parker's): Bible (Lond. 4to, 1568 ; 4to, 1569; 
fol. 1572; 4to, 1573; fol. 1574, 1575; 4to, 1576, 15T7; fol. 
1578, 1584; 4to, 1584; ful. 1585, 1588, 1591, 1595, 159s, 
1602, 1606), 

9. Beza’s Lat. tr. by Tomson: New Test. (Lord. 1576, Svo) $3 
afterward in many ‘*Genevan” Bibles. 


aS 


Ill. Kixe James's. 
The editions of this have been innumerable (see the Appendix 
to Anderson’s Annals of the Bible, Lond. ed.). 

The following are some of the attempts at an im- 
proved English version of the Scriptures (not includ- 
ing those for critical purposes contained in commen- 
taries, etc.): Harwood, New Test. (Lond. 1768, 2 vols. 
8vo); Purver, Old and New Test. (Lond. 1764, 2 vols. 
fol.); Worsley, New Covenant (Lond. 1770, 8vo); Ged- 
des, Bible [Gen. to Ruth] (Lond. 1792-1800, 3 vols. 
4to); Wakefield, New Test. (Lond. 1798, 2 vols. 8vo); 
Newcome, New Covenant (Dubl. 1796, 2 vols. 8vo); 
McRae, Eastern Bible (Lond. 1799, 8vo; Glasg. 1815, 
4to, and 3 vols. 8vo); Tomlinson, Attempt, etc. (Lond. 
1803, 8vo); Bellamy, Szble (incomplete, Lond. 1818 
sq., 4to; severely criticized); Webster, Bible (N. H. 


1833, Svo); Penn, New Covenant (Lond. 1836, 8vo); 


Greaves, Gospel, etc. (Lond. 1828, 18mo); Hussey, Bi- 
ble (Lond. 1844, 3 vols. 8vo); Cambpell, New Test. 
(3d ed. Bethany, Va. 1833, 24mo); Sawyer, New Test. 
(Bost. 1858, 8vo); Boothroyd, Bible (Lond. 1853, royal 
8vo); Norton, Gospels (Bost. 1855, 8vo); and the pub- 
lications of the Am. [Bapt.] Bible Union (q. v.). See 
ENGLISH VERSIONS. 

Autocephali (avrocsgahod, a term applied, in 
the Greek Church, to bishops not subject to patriarchal 
jurisdiction. Such were, in the Greek Church, the 
Archbishop of Bulgaria and some other metropolitans, 
who claimed to be independent of the see of Constanti- 
nople; in the Church of Antioch, the Archbishop of 
Salamis, in Cyprus; and among the Latins, the Arch- 
bishop of Ravenna, who denied all dependence on the 
popes. Such also was the ancient liberty of the Brit- 
ish Church, of which the remaining seven bishops, in 
the time of St. Augustine, acknowledged no superior 
but the Archbishop of Caerleon (Spelman, Con. Grit. 
A.D. 601). Originally all metropolitans were inde- 
pendent of any patriarch or exarch, ordering the af- 
fairs of their own province with their provincial bish- 
ops, and accountable to no superior but a synod; but 
in process of time the bishops of the great cities of the 
empire arrogated to themselyes rights over the proy- 


| inces of their dioceses, such as that of ordaining metro- 


politans, convoking the synod of the diocese, and of 
inspection over all the provinces in their obediences. 
Such were the rights of the Bishop of Rome over the 
diocese of the vicariate of Rome, or the suburbicarian 
churches (6th can. of Niceea), and those of the see of 
Alexandria over Egypt, Libya, and the Thebaid. Be- 
sides these autocephali, those bishops who were subject 
to no metropolitan, but were immediately dependent 
on the patriarch, who was to them instead of a metro- 
In the diocese of Constanti- 
nople there were thirty-nine, or, as some accounts have 


AUTO DA FE 


it, forty-two such bishops; in that of Antioch, sixteen ; 
in that of Jerusalem, twenty-five. The earliest men- 
tion of such bishops is in the Notitia of the Emperor 
Leo in the ninth century.—Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bk. 
ii, ch. xxix, § 1, 2,3; Landon, Eccl. Dict. s.v. 

Auto da Fé (Spanish, from the Latin Actus Fr- 
per, ‘‘act of faith’’), a ceremony in the acts of the 
Spanish Inquisition in which condemned heretics were 
punished, and those acquitted of heresy were released. 
The auto da fé generally took place on a Sunday, be- 
tween Pentecost and Advent, and very often on All- 
saints’-day. The procession was headed by the Do- 
minican monks, carrying the banner of the Inquisition. 
Following these, and separated from them by a cruci- 
fix, were those whom the Inquisition had pardoned. 
Next marched those who were condemned to death, 
attired in a peculiar habit, barefooted, their head cov- 
ered with a high cap, on which were painted devils 
and flames. Finally came effigies of such as had avoid- 
ed condemnation by flight, and the coffins of the vic- 
tims, painted black, with images of devils and flames 
on them. The march was closed by priests, who ac- 
companied the procession through the principal streets 
of the city as far as the church, where a sermon on 
faith was delivered. The verdict of the Inquisition 
was then read to the accused, who were obliged to 
stand in front of a cross, with extinguished tapers in 
their hands. As soon as the sentence of death was 
read against any one, an officer of the Inquisition gave 
the accused a slight tap on the chest to signify his sur- 
rendering the culprit to the secular authorities. The 
condemned were then loaded with chains, taken to 
prison, and two hours afterward cited before the high- 
er court, where they were asked in what religion they 
preferred to die. Such as declared their adherence to 
the Roman Church were strangled, the others burnt 
alive. A stake was prepared on the place of execution 
for each victim. Two priests invited each of them to 
make their peace with the church, and, when all their 
efforts failed, solemnly consigned them to the devil. 
The burning then commenced; and the remains of 
such as were already dead, together with the efligies 
of such as had fled, were also thrown into the fire. The 
day after the auto da fé, those whom the Inquisition 
had pardoned were (after swearing never to reveal 
what had taken place during their trial) restored to 
the places from whence they had been taken when ar- 
rested. On the occasion of an auto da fé, the Inquis- 
itors were accompanied by the civil and military au- 
thorities, the nobility, and even the king and princes, 
while people of all ranks crowded to see the exhibi- 
tion. No auto da fé has taken place since the middle 
of the 18th century ; and the sentences after that time, 
up to the abolition of the Inquisition in 1808 by Joseph 
Napoleon, were carried into execution privately, in the 
buildings of the Inquisition. See INQuISITION. 


Auvergne, Guillaume da’, bishop of Paris, born 
at Aurillac in the second half of the 12th century, died 
March 30, 1249. He was one of the most learned the- 
ologians and philosophers of his day, and undertook 
to refute Aristotle on metaphysical questions. He 
was doctor of the Sorbonne and professor of theology, 
and subsequently was called to the see of Paris. His 
sermons and essays on several points of ethics were 
published by Le Féron in 1674 (@ vols. fol.).—Hoefer, 
Biographie Générale, iii, 795. 

Auvergne, Pierre @’, or Perrus pE Cros, a 
French theologian and philosopher, died Sept. 25, 1807 
(according to others, 1301). He became, under the 
guidance of Thomas Aquinas, a distinguished theolo- 
gian and philosopher. He was doctor of the Sor- 
bonne and canon of the chapter of Paris. According 
to Samarthanus (in Gallia Christiana), he was subse- 
quently bishop of Clermont. He wrote a number of 
commentaries to Aristotle.-—Hoefer, Biographie Géné- 
rale, iii, 795. 
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Auxentius. 1, Arian bishop of Milan, A.D. 
355-374 (Sozomen, Hist. Eccl. vi, 23). He was the 
leader of the Arians in the Western churches. When 
the orthodox bishops, at a provincial synod held in 
369, under the presidency of Bishop Damasus of Rome, 
condemned Arianism, they did not dare to pronounce 
the anathema against Auxentius, because they knew 
him to be protected by the favor of the Emperor Val- 
entinianI. Although they were at last prevailed upon 
by Athanasius to mention in their synodal epistle to 
the Illyrians the condemnation of Auxentius, the lat- 
ter maintained himself in his see until his death. He 
was succeeded by Ambrose (q. v.). 


2. Abbot, born in Syria, being the son of Abdus, who 
was compelled by the persecution under King Sapor to 
leave his country and settle in Syria. In 432 Auxen- 
tius came to Constantinople, where he received an ap- 
pointment in the royal guards, but afterward retired to 
a solitary mountain in Bithynia, named Oxius, where, 
clothed only in the skins of animals, he led a life of the 
most complete austerity. When the Council of Chal- 
cedon was convoked, Auxentius was unwillingly com- 
pelled to attend, and subscribed the decrees. After 
this he retired to a more remote mountain, called Si- 
ope, where multitudes of persons flocked to hear him. 
Of these, many continued to abide near him in cells, 
and followed the example of his ascetic course of life. 
He died in 470. His memory is celebrated on the 14th 
of February. — Sozomen, Hist. Hecl. vii, 21; Butler, 
Lives of Saints, Feb. 14; Landon, Eccl. Dict. s. v. 


A’va (Heb. Avva’, S12, ruin; Sept. Aouad, 2 Kings 
xvii, 24), also vam (Heb. Jevah’, M53, same signif. ; 
Sept. Aouad, 2 Kings xviii, 34; xix, 13; but in Isa. 
xxxvii, 13, unites with the preceding word, ‘Avaey- 
youyava v. ¥. “Avayovydva), the capital of a small 
monarchical state conquered by the Assyrians, and 
from which King Shalmaneser sent colonies into Sa- 
maria. The early Jewish translators (Symmachus and 
the Targums) understand it as a mere appellative; but 
it is associated with other proper names as a city. 
Some take it for the river, or rather the town which 
gave name to the river Ahava of Ezra viii, 21 (Beller- 
mann, Handbuch, iii, 374); but this name is quite dif- 
ferent in the Heb, (QIN). Iken (Dissertt, Philol. 
Theolog. p.152) would identify it with the Pheenician 
town Avatha, mentioned in the Notitia Vet. Dignitatum 
Imper. Rom. (but the reading here is rather doubtful, 
see Reland, Palest. p. 232 sq.); or with the town of 
Abeje, between Beirut and Sidon, which Paul Lucas 
mentions as the seat of a Druse prince. Michaelis 
supposes it to be the land of the Avites between Trip- 
oli and Beirut, because they are described as worship- 


|pers of Nibhaz (2 Kings xvii, 31), an idol which he 


compares with the great stone dog that formerly stood 
in that quarter, on which account the Lycus obtained 
its name of Nahr el-Kelb, Dog River (comp. Mannert, 
VI,i, 380). This, however, rests upon a confusion of 
the Avim of 2 Kings xvii, 31, with those of Deut. ii, 
23; Josh. xiii, 3. See Avite. Avva or Ivvah was 
doubtless a city of Mesopotamia, in the region indi- 
cated by the associated names (Babylon, Cuth, Ha- 
math, Sepharvaim), perhaps somewhere farther east, 
in the direction of the classical Aria. 

Avalonius, Etvay, an apostle of England, lived 
in the second century. He preached Christianity to 
the Britons, and converted king Lucius, with his en- 
tire court. This king sent him to bishop Eleutherus 
to Rome, who made him bishop of London about 181, 
An ‘‘ Essay on the Origin of the Church of Great Brit- 
ain’’ is attributed to Avalonius.—Hoefer, Biographie 
Générale, iii, 804. 

Av/aran (Aiaody, Josephus Aviody, Ant. xii, 6,1; 
Vulg. Avram and Abaron; prob. of Arabie derivation, 
see Grimm, in loc.), an epithet of Eleazar, the brother 
of Judas Maccabeus (1 Mace. ii, 5). 


AV ARICE 


Avarice (from Lat. avarus, from aveo, crave, strive 
after), an undue love of money. Avarice consists not 
merely in seeking after worldly wealth too eagerly, or 
by unjust means, but in loving it excessively, even 
though it be our own, Avarice is in its nature sin, 
and, according to St. Paul, a kind of idolatry. Greg- 
ory the Great enumerates seven particular sins which 
spring from ayarice, or, as he calls them, “‘ daughters 
of avarice,’’ viz. treasons, frauds, lies, perjuries, rest- 
lessness, violences, hardness of hearts (Mor. in Jobum, 
lib. xxxi,cap.17). The cause of this vice is really 
unbelief. It ‘tis because men believe not Providence, 
therefore do they so greedily scrape and hoard” (Bar- 
row On the Creed, Sermon). It grows by indulgence, 


and is strongest in the aged, as if, by a penal irony, | 


they who can least enjoy riches should most desire 
them (Wesley, Sermons, serm. cXXX). 

Avaris (Avagic), the name of a city on the borders 
of Egypt and Syria, which the shepherd-kings (Hyk- 
sos) again occupied after their expulsion from it, ac- 
cording to Manetho, as recited by Josephus (Apion, i, 
26). 
ee of the name Hebrews, who are referred to as 
being settled in Goshen. See ABARIM. 

Avatar or Avatara, a term in Hindoo mytholo- 
gy for the incarnation of the Deity. The number of 


poems of the Hindoos, is very great. Those of Vishnu 


doo deities, are stated to be endless. They are vari- 
ously enumerated ; but all accounts seem to agree in 
selecting the following ten as the most conspicuous: 

1. Matsya, the Fish, under whose form Vishnu pre- 
served Manu, the ancestor of the present human race, 
during a universal deluge. 

2. Kurma, the Tortoise, which incarnation Vishnu 
underwent in order to support Mount Mandara, or 
rather the entire earth, when the celestial gods and 
their opponents the Asuras, or Daityas, were churning 
the sea for the beverage of immortality (amrita). 

8. Vardha, the Boar. Vishnu, with the head of a 
monstrous boar, is represented as slaying Hirany’ksha, 
the chief of the Asuras, who had taken possession of 


the celestial regions, and as uplifting the earth, which | 


had been sunk to the bottom of the sea. 

4, In his incarnation as Narasinha, a being half 
man and half lion, Vishnu killed Hiranyakasipu, the 
brother of Hiranyaksha. 

5. The form of Vamana, the Dwarf, was assumed by 
Vishnu to humble the pride of King Bali. He went 
to a sacrifice which the king was performing, and sup- 
plicated for as much ground as he could measure with 
three steps, which request being granted, the dwarf 
suddenly grew to an immense size, and with his steps 
comprised earth, mid-air, and heayen. 


6. Vishnu appeared in a human form, as Parasur- | ! ; 
| been confirmed, although the neighborhood of Damas- 


dma, the son of Jamadagni and Rénuka, in order to 
preserve mankind, and especially the Brahmins, from 
the tyranny of the military tribe of the Kshatriyas, 

7. Vishnu was-born as the son of King Dasaratha, 
and under the name of Rama, in order to destroy 
Ravana, the Daitya sovereign of Ceylon, and other 
dsemons who were then infesting the earth. The ac- 
tions of Rama form the subject of a celebrated epic 


poem in Sanscrit, called the Ramayana, and attributed | 


to the ancient sage Valmiki. 

8. The most celebrated of the Avatiras of Vishnu 
is his appearance in the human form of Krishna, in 
which he is supposed to have heen wholly and com- 
pletely incarnate, whereas the other Avataras are only 
considered as emanations from his being. Krishna 
assisted the family of the Pandavas in their war with 
the Kurus, and through them relieved the earth from 
the wicked men who oppressed it. The history of this 


conflict is told at length in the Mahabharata, another | 


great epic poem in Sanscrit. 


Rawlinson (Historical Kv. p. 74) thinks it is a) 
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| and used to invoke the aid of Mary. 


| death. 
allis not older than the eleventh century, and its use 


| before sermon is to be traced to the fifteenth century, 
the Avataras mentioned in the Puranas, or legendary | 


| there. 


AVEN 

9. Buddha is, by the followers of the Brahminical re-" 
ligion, considered as a delusive incarnation of Vishnu, 
assumed by him in order to induce the Asuras to aban- 
don the sacred ordinances of the Vedas, by which they 
lost their strength and supremacy. 

10. Kalki is the name of an Ayatara in which Vishnu 
will appear at the end of the Kaliyuga, or present age 


_ of the world, to destroy all vice and wickedness, and to 
_ restore the world to virtue and purity.—Penny Cyclope- 


dia. See Buppuism; Hinpoorsm. 
Ave Maria or Ave Mary (Hail, Mary !), the 


‘angel Gabriel's salutation of the Virgin yw 
gel Gabriel's salutat f the Virgin Mary when 


he brought her the tidings of the incarnation (Luke i, 
28). It is now a prayer or form of devotion in the 
tomish Church, called the Angelic Salutation (q. v.), 
The chaplets 
and rosaries are divided into so many Ave-Marys and 
so many Pater-nosters. The papists ascribe a won- 
derful efficacy to the Ave Mary. The following is the 
prayer: ‘Hail, Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with 
thee; blessed art thou among women, and blessed is 
the fruit of thy womb, Jesus. Holy Mary, mother of 
God, pray for us sinners, now, and in the hour of 
Amen.” The practice of using this prayer at 


when Vincentius Ferrerius, a Spanish Dominican, be- 


| gan to use it before his sermons, from whose example 
alone, who is distinguished by the character of ‘‘ Pre- | 
server” in the Trimurti, or triad of the principal Hin- | 


it gained such authority as not only to be prefixed to 
sermons, but to be joined to the Lord’s Prayer in the 
Roman breviary.—Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. xiv, ch. 


jiv; Farrar, Zecl. Dict.s.v.; Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen- 


Lexikon, s.v. See Rosary. 

A’ven (Heb. id., }18, nothingness; hence iniquity, 
as often, especially idolatry, and so concretely an idol 
itself, as in Isa. Ixvi, 3), a contemptuous name given 
to three places on account of the idolatry practised 
See also BrN-ont. 

1. (Sept. "Qv.) A plain (MSP, bikah’, valley), “ the 
plain of the sun,” of Damascene Syria, mentioned by 
Amos (i, 5) in his denunciation of Aram (Syria) and 
the country to the north of Palestine. It is usually 
supposed to be the same as the plain of Baalbek, or 
valley of Baal, where there was a magnificent temple 
dedicated to the sun. See BAALBEK. Being between 


| Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, it is supposed by Rosen- 


miller and others (in loc.) to be the same plain or val- 
ley that is mentioned as ‘‘the valley of Lebanon” in 
Josh. xi, 17 (comp. Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 52). Some, 


| however, would rather seek Aven in the plain four 


leagues from Damascus toward the desert, where Mi- 
chaelis (Votes on Amos) heard from a native of Damas- 
cus of a valley near that city called Un, and he quotes 
a Damascene proverb referring thereto; but this lo- 
eality lacks confirmation (see Henderson, in loc.); for 
the information was at best suspicious, and has not 


cus has been tolerably well explored by Burckhardt 
(App. iv) and by Porter. The prophet, however, would 
seem to be alluding to some principal district of the 
country of equal importance with Damascus itself; and 
so the Sept. have understood it, taking the letters as if 
pointed, j8, On, and expressing it in their version as 
“the plain” of On, by which they doubtless intend 
the great plain of Lebanon, Ceele-Syria, in which the 
renowned idol-temple of Baalbek or Heliopolis was sit- 
uated, and which still retains the very same name by 


| which Amos and Joshua designated it, e/-Bika’a. The 


application of Aven as a term of reproach or contempt 


to a flourishing idol-sanctuary, and the play or paro- 


nomasia therein contained, is quite in keeping with the 


| manner of Amos and of Hosea. The latter frequently 


applies the very same word to Bethel. See Beruaven. 

2. (Sept. ‘HAwotwodice, Eng. marg. ‘‘ Heliopolis.) | 
Another name for ON (q. v.) in Egypt (Ezek. xxx, 17). 
The intention of the prophet is doubtless to play upon 


AVENARIUS 


the name in the same manner as Amos and Hosea. 
See No.1, above. 
3. (Sept. Qv.) A shorter form (Amos x, 8) of Bri. | 


AVEN (q. v.) or BETHEL. 
| 


Avenarius, Joun, a Protestant theologian, born | 
at Eger in 1520, died at Zeitz, Dec. 5, 1590. After 
having been in succession pastor at Plauen, Gessnitz, | 
Schoenfels, he was appointed professor of theology at 
Jena, and in 1575 became superintendent at Zeitz. | 
He is the author of a celebrated Prayer-book, which 
went through a great number of editions (Strasburg, 
1578, etc.), and was translated by Zader into Latin. 
He also published a Hebrew Grammar and Dictionary, 
and several other works.—Hoefer, Biographie Géné- 
rale, iii, 826. 

Avenger of Blood (83, got’, fully 537 >N5), 
a term applied to the nearest relative of a murdered 
person, inasmuch as he had the right, and on him de- 
volved the obligation of killing the murderer (2 Sam. | 
xiv, 7, 11) wherever he met him (outside any of the 
cities of refuge). Respecting this custom, universal 
among the Hebrews from the earliest times (Gen. x, 
14; xxvii, 45), as among other nations of antiquity 
(e. g. the Greeks; see Welker, p. 361 sq. ; Wachsmuth, 
Hellen, Alterth. iii, 241, 284; the inhabitants of Tra- 
chonitis; see Josephus, Ant. xvi, 9, 1), and in the Rast 
to this day among the Arabians, Persians, Abyssini- 
ans, Druses, Circassians, etc. (see Chardin, iii, 417 sq. ; | 
Niebuhr, Beschr. p. 83 sq.; Reisen, ii, 430; Last Ind. 
Mission. Her. iii, 491; Burckhardt, Trav. ii, 872, 1011; | 
Lobo, Relation d Abyss. p. 123 sq.), the Jewish law- | 
giver, in order to restrain its abuse, appointed (Exod. | 
xxi, 13; Numb. xxxv, 9 sq.; Deut. xix, 1 sq.; comp. | 
Joseph. Ant. iy, 7, 4) six cities of refuge (ubpra 1S) 
in different parts of the country, to which the man- | 
slayer might have recourse, and where, if his offence 
had not been premeditated, he might remain in safety 
till the death of the high-priest at that time acting | 
should release him from the danger of retribution, 
while, on the other hand, the wilful murderer was to | 
be in any case surrendered to the pursuer for ven- 
geance. If, however, the man-slayer quitted the city 
(Deut. xix, 6), or even went beyond the prescribed lim- 
its of its environs (Numb. xxxy, 25 sq.), the avenger 
might kill him with impunity. See AsyLumM. A) 
similar provision prevailed among the Athenians (see | 
Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alterth. I, i, 268; Hefter, Athen. | 
Gerichtsverf. p. 136) for the rescue of the accidental | 
man-slayer. (See generally Michaelis, fos. Recht, ii, | 
401 sq. ; vi, 32 sq.; Hoffmann, in the Hall. Encycl. xi, | 
89 sq.; Jahn, Archdol. I, ii, 372 sq.) — Winer, i, 189. 
See BLooD-REVENGE. 
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| not hinder their fighting. 


AVITE 


Avila, Juan px, a famous Spanish preacher, sur- 
named the ‘‘ Apostle of Andalusia,’’ because he spent 
40 years of his life in preaching to the towns and vil- 
lages of Andalusia, was born in 1500 at Almodovar 
del Campo, in New Castile, and died May 10, 1569. 
He is the author of a number of religious works, which 
are still held in great esteem by Roman Catholics. A 
complete edition of his works, together with a biogra- 
phy, was published by Martin Ruiz under the title 
Vida y Obras de Juan de Avila, predicador apostolico de 
V Andaluzia (Madrid, 1618, 2 vols. 4to, reprinted in 
1757). A French translation of his works was pub- 
lished by Arnauld d’Andilly (Paris, 1673, fol.), and a 
German by Schermer (Ratisbon, 8 vols. 1861). 


A’vim (Heb, Avvim’, with the article, B"5EN, the 
ruins, or the Avvites’ tower; Sept. Adi y. r. Ave), a 
city in the tribe of Benjamin, mentioned between 


Bethel and Parah (Josh. xviii, 23). It may have been 
so named as having been settled by the Avites (q- v.) 


| when expelled from Philistia, although it is uncertain 


whether they penetrated so far into the interior of the 
country (Keil, Comment. in loc.). The associated names 
afford a conjectural location eastward of Bethel, and it 
is possibly the same with At (q.v.). See Avirr. 


Avis or Aviz, knights of a military order of Por- 
tugal (order of St. Benito de Aviz), instituted by Al- 
phonso I, in 1147 or 1162, in commemoration of the 
capture of Evora from the Moors, whence the knights 
of this order were at first called knights of Santa Ma- 
ria @ Evora, They were afterward styled the Knights 
of Avis, from a place of that name 
where they built afortress. These 
knights followed the rule of Cl- ¢ 
teaux, with some variations, and \ 
their duty was to defend the true 
faith by force of arms, to keep 
chastity, and to wear a religious 
dress, consisting of a scapulary 
and hood, so made that it did 
Their 
dress of ceremony is a white 
cloak, having on the left side a 
cross jleur-de-lisce, at the foot of 
which are two birds. In their 
armorial bearings they also have 
two birds and a tower. They 
possessed in Portugal about forty 
commanderies, and since 1550 the grand mastership 
of the order has been in the crown.—Helyot, Ordres 
Relig. i, 350; Landon, Eccl. Dict. i, 674. 

A’vite (Heb. Avvi’, only in the plur. D752, gen- 
tile from Ava), the name of two tribes of people. 

1. (Sept. Evator, Auth. Vers. ‘* Avims,”’ in Deut. ; 
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Avis. 


Avera. See AARA. v 
‘ | Evaioe, ‘ Avites” in Josh.) A people who originally 
Avesta. See Zenp-AvesTa. | occupied the southernmost portion of that territory in 


Avignon (Avenio), an episcopal see of France, on , Palestine along the Mediterranean coast which the 


the Rhone, capital of the department of Vaucluse, 20, 
miles N.E. of Nismes. In 1348 it passed into the pos- 
session of Pope Clement VI and his successors, and 
was the see of the pontiffs from Clement X to Gregory 
XI, i. e. for sixty years. Baluze’s Vies des Pupes | 
@ Avignon (1693, 2 vols. 4to) is an admirable refutation 
of the ultramontane pretensions. It maintains that 
the holy see is not necessarily fixed at Rome. By the | 
Concordat of 1801 Avignon ceased to be a metropolis, 
but by that of 1821 it was re-established. See Pa- 
PACY 

Several councits were heldin Avignon, The most 
important were. 1, in 1209, in which 29 canons were 
adopted, some concerning discipline, and the others 
against heretics; the inhabitants of Toulouse were ex- 
communicated for not having expulsed the Albigenses ; 
2, in 1327, against the antipope Pierre de Corbitre.— 
Landon, Manual of Councils; Smith, Tables of Church | 
Hist, 


| ii, 23). 


Caphtorim or Philistines afterward possessed (Deut. 
They are usually considered a branch of the 
Hivites, a people descended from Canaan (Gen. x, 17). 
See Hivirr. As the territory of the Avites is men- 
tioned in Josh. xiii, 3, in addition to the five Philis- 
tine states, it would appear that it was not included in 
theirs, and that the expulsion of the Avites was by a 
Philistine invasion prior to that by which the five 
principalities were founded. Their territory bezan 
at Gaza, and extended southward to “the river of 
Egypt” (Deut. ii, 23), forming what was the Philistine 
kingdom of Gerar in the time of Abraham, when we 
do not hear of any other Philistine states. There 
were then Avites, or Hivites, at Shechem (Gen. xxxiv, 
2), and we afterward find them also at Gibeon (Josh. 
ix, 7), and beyond the Jordan, at the foot of Mount 
Hermon (Josh. xi, 3); but we have no means of know- 
ing whether these were original settlements of the 
Avites, or were formed out of the fragments of the 
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nation which the Philistines expelled from southern 
Palestine. See GerArR; Puinistine. According to 
Ewald (Geschichte, i, 810) and Bertheau, the Avvim 
were the aborigines of Palestine Proper. They may 
have been so, but there is nothing to prove it, while 
the mode of their dwellings points rather to a no- 
madic origin. Thus they may have made their way 
northward from the Desert (Stanley, Sinai and Pal. 
App. § 83). In Deut. ii, 23, we see them ‘‘ dwelling 
in ‘the’ villages’ (or nomade encampments—Chat- 
zerim) in the south part of the ‘‘ plain,” or great west- 
ern lowland, ‘‘as far as Gaza.’ In these rich posses- 
sions they were attacked by the invading Philistines, 
“the Caphtorim which came forth out of Caphtor,” 
and who, after ‘‘destroying”’ them and ‘‘dwelling in 
their stead,” appear to have pushed them farther 
north. This must be inferred from the terms of the 
passage in Josh. xiii, 2, 3, the enumeration of the rest 
of the land still remaining to be conquered. (The 
punctuation of this passage in our Bibles is not in ac- 
cordance with the Hebrew text, which has a full stop 
at Geshuri [ ver. 2], thus: ‘This is the land that yet 
remaineth, all the borders of the Philistines and ali the 
Geshurite. From Sihor..... even to the border of 
Ekron northward, is counted to the Canaanite,’ etc.) 
Beginning from ‘‘ Sihor, which is before Egypt,’’ prob- 
ably the Wady el-Arish, the list proceeds northward 
along the lowland plains of the sea-coast, through the 
five lordships of the Philistines—all apparently taken 
in their order from south to north—till we reach the 
Avvim, as if they had been driven up out of the more 
southerly position which they occupied at the date of 
the earlier record into the plains of Sharon. It is per- 
haps worth notice, where every syllable has some sig- 
nificance, that while ‘‘the Gazathite the Ekron- 
ite,’’ are all in the singular, ‘‘the Ayvim” is plural. 
So with the other aboriginal names. Nothing more is 
told us of this ancient people, whose very name is said 
to signify ‘‘ruin.” Possibly a trace of their existence 
is to be found in the town ‘‘ Avim” (accurately, as in 
the other cases, ‘‘the Avvim”), which occurs among 
the cities of Benjamin (Josh. xviii, 23), and which 
may haye preserved the memory of some family of the 
extinct people driven up out of their fertile plains to 
take refuge in the wild hills of Bethel; just as in the 
“ Zemaraim”’ of the preceding verse we have probably 
a reminiscence of the otherwise forgotten Zemarites. 
But, on the other hand, it is possible that the word in 
this place is but a variation or corruption of the name 
of Ai. See Avim. The inhabitants of the north-cen- 
tral districts of Palestine (Galileans) were in later 
times distinguished by a habit of confounding the gut- 
turals, as, for instance, ¥ with ™ (see Lightfoot, Chor. 
Cent. ch. 87: Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. col. 484). It is pos- 
sible that “4M, /ivite, is a variation, arising from this 


cause, of "42, Avite, and that this people were known 
to the Israelites at the date of the conquest by the 
name of Hiyites. At any rate, itis a curious fact that 
both the Sept. and Vulg. identified the two names, and 
also that the town of ha-Ayvim was in the actual dis- 
trict of the Hivites, in the immediate neighborhood of 
Gibeon, Chephirah, and their other chief cities (Josh. 
ix, 7,17, compared with xviii, 22-27). The name of 
the Avvim has been derived from Avva (Ava), or Iy- 
vah (Iyah), as if they had migrated thence into Pales- 
tine; but there is no argument for this beyond the 
mere similarity of the names. See Aya. 


2. (Sept. Evator, Auth. Vers. ‘Avites.”) The orig- 


inal designation of the colonists transported from Ava | 


into Samaria by Shalmaneser (2 Kings xvii, 31). They 
were idolaters, worshipping gods called Nibhaz and 
Tartak. See Ava. 

A’vith (Heb, Avith’, M52, ruins; Sept. TeSaip, 
Vulg. Avith), a city of the Edomites, and the native 
place (capital) of one of their kings, Hadad ben-Bedad, 
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AWAKENING 


before there were kings in Israel (Gen. xxxvi, 35; 1 
Chron. i, 46, where the Heb. text has MIM, Ayoth’, 
Sept. MeSSap, v. rv. TeYaiu, Edis, Vulg. Avith). It 
would seem to have been situated at the north-eastern 
extremity of the range of Mount Seir, as the king is 
stated to have thence made a hostile incursion into the 
territory of his Moabitish neighbors who were leagued 
with the Midianites. The name may be compared 
with el-Ghoweithch, a ‘‘chain of low hills’? mentioned 
by Burckhardt (p. 375) as lying to the east of the dise 
trict of Kerek in Moab (Knobel, Genesis, p. 257). 


Avitus (properly Sextus Alcimus Edicus, or Ecdi- 
tius, Avitus), bishop of Vienne, was born at Vienne 
about the middle of the fifth century. At a religious 
disputation between the orthodox and Arian theolo- 
gians in 499, he was the leading spokesman of the 
orthodox, and gained the confidence of king Gonde- 
baud of Burgundy, whose son and successor, Sigis- 
mund, he converted from Arianism (after Gondebaud’s 
death). He vigorously attacked the Arian heresy, 
both by writing and speaking, and presided at the 
council of Epaone in 517. He died, according to the 
commonly received opinion, February 5th, 525, al- 
though other accounts assign an earlier date. He was 
a man of great learning, and there are still extant a 
number of his letters, homilies, and poems, which may 
be found in Bib. Max. Patr. ix, 560; and in Bib. Pair. 
Galland. t. x.—Dupin, Hist. Eccl. Writers, v, 4. 

Avoidance, in the Church of England, takes place 
where a benefice becomes vod of an incumbent. This 
happens either by the death of the incumbent, or by 
his being appointed to a preferment of such a kind as 
necessarily makes the living vacant; as when a cler- 
gyman is made a bishop all the preferments he holds 
fall to the crown, who is the patron for that time, un- 
less there be some special dispensation; or, finally, by 
cession, deprivation, or resignation. In the first-named 


| instance, which is avoidance by fact, the patron must 


take notice of the avoidance at his peril; in the last 
case, which is avoidance by law, the ordinary must 
give notice to the patron to prevent a lapse. 


Avrillon, Jonn Barrisrn Extras, a Franciscan 
(Minim), born at Paris, 1652; he made profession, Jan- 
uary 3d, 1671, in the conyent of the Minims (called 
Bons-hommes) at Nigeon. He began his career as a 
preacher in 1676, and continued until 1728, i. e. for 
fifty-three years, and died at Paris, May 16th, 1729, 
aged seventy-eight. He was much sought after as a 
preacher, and left many devotional works, which are 
highly esteemed in the Roman Church. The follow- 
ing have been translated by the Romanizing party of 
the Church of England: ‘‘ Conduite pour passer sainte- 
ment le temps de Avent,” Guide for passing Advent 
holily, with preface by Dr. Pusey (Lond. 1844, 12mo); 
‘‘Conduite pour passer saintement le Caréme,”’ Guide 
Sor passing Lent holily, ed. by Pusey (Lond. 1844, 


| 12mo): “L’Année Affective,” The Year of A ffections, 


ed. by Pusey (Lond. 1845, 12mo); Hucharistic MMedita- 
tions, ed. by Shipley (Lond. 1862, 12mo). 


Awakening (1) is used with regard -to individu- 
als, and designates the first work of the Spirit in con- 
version, i. e. conviction; (2) it is also applied to revi- 
vals of religion, in which multitudes of sinners are 
awakened. The state of sin is in the New Testament 
represented as a sort of sleep or death; Eph. 5, 14, 
‘““Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, 
and Christ shall give thee light.” When man, then, 
is brought to a consciousness of his sins, and to feel 
sorrow and contrition on account of them, and these 
are followed by a desire for the forgiving and renew- 
ing grace of God, and partly for improvement, the 
process is called awakening. The expression is not 
found in the New Testament, although the thing itself 
The prodigal son was ~ 
awakened by his self-inflicted poverty, Peter by the- 


AWAKENING 


correcting look of the Lord, Paul by the miraculous 
apparition of Christ, Judas by the consequences of his 
betrayal, and many by the preaching of Jesus or by 
his miracles. Awakening takes place when the sin- 
ner, who before did either not know the truth, or else 
treated it lightly, becomes strongly impressed with it, 
and gives up his heart and mind to it. Comp. Acts 
ii, 36,37: ‘‘Therefore let all the house of Israel know 
assuredly that God hath made that same Jesus whom 
ye have crucified both Lord and Christ. Now when 


they heard this they were pricked in their heart, and | 


said unto Peter and to the rest of the apostles, Men 
and brethren, what shall we do?’’ (Comp. also ii, 43; 
iv, 4; v,11; xi, 23, 24.) One of the principal aims of 
the preacher in presenting the word of God and of the 
church in the exercises of divine worship is to produce 
the awakening of sinners. 

As, according to the doctrine of the New Testament, 
all possible agencies of deliverance and of moral im- 
provement in humanity are to be ascribed to the Holy 
Spirit, the church holds, and rightly, that the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit is united with the word of 
Christian truth, and also with visible religious exer- 
cises, in the awakening of sinners. It is also right in 
considering the word as the messenger or the medium 
of the Holy Spirit. Awakening may also result from 
external changes and events in life, by which truth, 
previously received into the heart and mind of the 
sinner, after lying apparently dead, is rendered active, 
as if awakened from slumber, so that the sinner him- 
self awakes from the sleep or death of sin. Among the 
outward causes often producing awakening are sick- 
ness, either our own or others, particularly such as is 
the result of sin; the death of those we love, or some- 
times of those who haye fallen victims to their sins or to 
those of others, or perhaps have ended their life by sui- 
cide; or the death of such as were associated with us in 
our sinful career; also shame and contumely, or a fall 
into gross sin, either by ourselves or others, which dis- 
closes to us the bottomless nature of sin; deliverance 
out of danger, or, on the other hand, undeserved bless- 
ings. Intercourse with pious and good persons, or 
sometimes of the bad, may lead to awakening. Some- 
times the Spirit uses the memories of youth and of its 
inexplicable feelings and of confused impulses ; some- 
times solitary meditation; sometimes the contempla- 
tion of nature; the reading of biographies, the study 
of works of art, as means of awakening. Both good 
and evil can be made awakening in the life of man; 
thus Rom. ii, 4: *‘Or despisest thou the riches of his 
goodness, and forbearance, and long-suffering; not 
knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee to re- 
pentance ?” xi, 22: ‘* Behold therefore the goodness 
and severity of God: on them which fell, severity ; 
but toward thee, goodness, if thou continue in his 
goodness ; otherwise thou also shalt be cut off;” 1 Cor, 
x, 6,11: ‘‘ Now these things were our examples, to the 
intent we should not lust after evil things, as they also 
lusted. Now all these things happened unto them for 
ensamples; and they are written for our admonition, 
upon whom the ends of the world are come.” 

The effects produced by an awakening cause differ 
widely, both for objective and subjective reasons. In 
more quiet and tranquil natures, its effect may be 
slow and gentle; in the more vigorous ones it is more 
forcible, and often sudden. But the weaker natures 
are, on the other hand, more easily awakened than 
stronger ones, while the latter, though requiring a 
stronger impulse, are more likely to be lastingly im- 
pressed. Where moral self-consciousness, or con- 
science, is yet awake, the feeblest awakening can act 
effectually ; but where conscience has become be- 
numbed and dormant, a more powerful impression is 
required. It is evident, besides, that the result will 
be influenced by a variety of other causes, such as the 
more or less enlightened state of the subject, the ener- 
gy of the impulses, the relations of life, either favora- 
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ble or unfavorable to the development of moral sense, 
etc. Of course, to produce saying effects, the impres- 
sion must be lasting, i. e. it must not merely lead to a 
resolve to amendment, but must work it out also. 
This, however, is not the work of a moment, but of a 
whole lifetime, through which the awakening must 
steadfastly and unceasingly act. The sinner must do 
all in his power to apply the prevenient grace, which is 
the source of the awakening, to the redemption of his 
soul; for without the sinner’s own co-operation, the 
work of sanctification will not be accomplished. In 
order, then, to render the effect of awakening persist- 
ent, it is necessary to keep the memory of it continu- 
ally in the soul, and to connect with it all that follows. 
We see, therefore, how great an obstacle is frivolity, 
which never looks back, but only considers the present 
or the future; and for that reason the sanguine tem- 
perament, while more readily awakened for a moment, 
is more difficult to impress lastingly ; choleric natures 
are touched easily and deeply, the melancholy lasting- 
ly, and the phlegmatic with difficulty. The strength 
of the awakening is measured by the inward pains of 
penitence, but cannot be estimated by the outward 
tears or demonstrations, partly on account of differ- 
ence in temperaments. Sanguine and choleric sub- 
jects will be more demonstrative than phlegmatic or 
melancholic while under the same force of awakening. 
—Krehl, V.-T. Handwirterbuch, s. v. See also Con- 
VICTION; REVIVAL. 

Awl (28, martse’ d, perforator, Sept. émjror), 
an instrument for boring a small hole (Exod. xxi, 6; 
Deut. xv, 17). Considering that the Israelites had re- 
cently withdrawn from their long sojourn in Egypt, 
there can be no doubt that the instruments were the 
same as those of that country, used by the sandal- 
makers and other workers in leather (Wilkinson, ii, 


Ancient Egyptian Awls. 


105). In the above passages the word is employed 
in reference to piercing the ear as a sign of perpetual 
servitude, which it seems was a custom among other 
Oriental nations (Petronius, Satyr. 102), and it was the 
practice in Lydia, India, and Persia to perforate the ears 
of boys dedicated to the service of the gods (Xen. Anadb. 
iii, 1, 81; Plutarch, Sympos.ii,1,4). See Sprvanv. 
Axe. Several instruments of this description are 
so discriminated in Scripture as to show that the He- 
brews had them of different forms and for yarious 
uses, (1.) 4375, garzen’ (so called from chopping), 
which occurs in Deut. xix, 5; xx, 19; 1 Kings vi, 7; 
Isa. x, 15; aéivn, Matt. iii, 10; Luke ili, 9; corre- 
sponding to the Lat. secwris). From these passages 
it appears that this kind was employed in felling trees 
(comp. Isa. x, 34), and in hewing large timber for 
building. The conjecture of Gesenius, that in 1 Kings 
vy, 7, it denotes the axe of a stone-mason, is by no means 
conclusive. The first text supposes a case of the head 
slipping from the helve in felling a tree (comp. 2 Kings 
vi, 5). This would suggest that it was shaped like fig. 
3, which is just the same instrument as our common 
hatchet, and appears to have been applied by the an- 
cient Egyptians to the same general use as with us. 
The reader will obserye the contrivance in all the oth- 
ers (wanting in this) of fastening the head to the haft 
2.) I¥272, madtsad’ (a hewing instru- 
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by thongs. 


Ancient Egyptian Axes, Cleaver, and Adzes. From the Brit- 


ish Museum. 


ment), which occurs only in Isa. xliv, 12 (where it is 
rendered ‘‘tongs’’) and Jer. x, 3, From the latter of 
these passages it appears to have been a lighter in- 
strument than the preceding, or a kind of adze, used 
for fashioning or carving wood into shape; it was 
probably, therefore, like figs. 4 to 7, which the Egyp- 
tians employed for this purpose. Other texts of Scrip- 
ture represent such implements as being employed in 
carving images, the use to which the prophets refer. 
The differences of form and size, as indicated in the 
figures, appear to have been determined with reference 
to light or heavy work. The passage in Isaiah, how- 
ever, as it refers to the blacksmith’s operations at the 
forge, may possibly designate some kind of chisel. 
(3.) BIIP, kardom’ (from its shurpness); this is the 
commonest name for an axe or hatchet. It is of this 
which we read in Judg. ix, 48; Psa. 1xxiv,5; 1 Sem. 
xili, 20, 21; Jer. xlvi, 22, It appears to have been 
more exclusively employed than the garzen for felling 
trees, and had therefore probably a heavier head. In 
one of the Egyptian sculptures the inhabitants of Leb- 
anon are represented as felling pine-trees with axes 
like fig. 1. See Lesanon. As the one used by the 
Egyptians for the same purpose was also of this shape, 
there is little doubt that it was also in use among the 
Hebrews. (4.) The term 3%, che’reb (destroyer), usu- 
ally “a sword,’’ is used of other cutting instruments, 
as a ‘“knife’’ (Josh. v, 2), or razor (Ezek. vi, 1), or a 
tool for hewing or dressing stones (Exod. xx, 25), and 
is once rendered ‘‘axe” (Ezek. xxvi, 9), and there 
may probably mean a heavy cutlass, like fig. 2, or per- 
haps battle-axe, or possibly even pick-axe, as it is 
there used to denote a weapon for destroying build- 
ings. (4.) A similar instrument, baw, kashshil’ (fell- 
er), is once spoken of (Psa, Ixxiy, 6) as a battle-axe. 
It also oceurs in the Targum (Jer. xlvi, 22) in the 
sense of broad-axe. (6.) Iron implements of severe 
labor, MATA", magzerah’ (‘' axe,” 2 Sam. xii, 31), and 
74'2, megerah’ (‘‘axe,” 2 Chron. xx, 3; also in the 
same verse more properly ‘saw,” and in 2 Sam. xii, 
31; 1 Kings vii, 9), were used by David in the mas- 
sacre of the inhabitants of Rabbah, but their form can- 
not be made out. See Saw. (7.) The word Bm, 
barzel’, rendered ‘‘axe-head” in 2 Kings vi, 5, is liter- 
ally ‘‘iron ;” but, as an axe is certainly intended, the 
passage is valuable as showing that the axe-heads 
among the Hebrews were of iron. Those which have 
been found in Egypt are of bronze, which was very 
anciently and generally used for the purpose. But 
this does not prove that they had none of iron; it 
seems rather to suggest that those of iron have been 
consumed by the corrosion of three thousand years, 
while those of bronze haye been preserved. See 
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Hetve. (8.) The “ battle-axe,” 7872, mappets’ (Jer. 
li, 20), was probably, as its root indicates, a heavy mace 
or maul, like that which gave his surname to Charles 
See BATTLE-AXE. 


Martel. 


Ancient Assyrian Axe-head. From the British Museum. 


The most common use of the axe, as is well known, 
is to cut down trees; hence the expression in Matt. iii, 
10, and Luke iii, 9, “the axe is laid at the root of the 
trees” (comp. Silius Italicus, 10; also Virgil, Zn. vi, 
180; Isa. x, 33). That trees are a general symbol of 
men is well known. See Forest; Trer. (See also 
Ezek. xxxi, 3; Dan. iv, 7, 8; Matt. vii, 19; xii, 33; 
Psa. i, 8; Zech. xi, 1, 2). What John Baptist there- 
fore refers to is probably the excision of the Jewish 
nation. But there is a force in the preposition used 
here which escapes the ordinary reader: the expression 
moog THY pilav Toy Oévopwy Keirat, denotes that it had 
already been struck into the tree preparatory to felling 
it, and now only awaited the signal for the utter yen- 
geance of Heaven. The axe was also used as the in- 
strument of decollation, to which there is allusion in 
Rey. xx, 4,‘‘'The souls of them that were leheaded 
for the testimony of Jesus,”’ literally, ‘‘cut with an 
axe.’’ Hence the axe becomes a symbol of the divine 
judyments. Sometimes it is applied to a human instru- 
ment, as in Isa. x, 15, ‘‘ Shall the axe boast itself 
against him that heweth therewith ?”’ i. e. Shall the 
proud king of Assyria boast himself against God, 
whose instrument he is to execute his purpose? In 
Jer. li, 20, the army of the Medes and Persians is most 
probably intended, as elsewhere the instrument of 
God’s vengeance is called a sword, a rod, a scourge 
(see also Jer. xlvi, 22). By axes, which were a part 
of the insignia of the Roman magistracy, was denoted 
the power of life and death and of supreme judgment. 
Axes were also used in war (Sidonius, Carm. Ei. v, 
247; Horace, Odeiv,4; Carm. Secul. 54; Virgil, Zn. 
ii, 480). Axes were used in sacrifice; hence called 
the axe of the Hierophant. These are seen on various 
coins (Smith’s Hist. of Class. Ant. s. v. Securis). 

Axel. See ABsALON, 

Axioramus (‘A&woapoc), given by Josephus 
(Ant. x, 8, 6) as the son (or successor) of Isus, and fa- 
ther (or predecessor) of Phideas, in the list of the Jew- 
ish high-priests, apparently instead of JeHoraDA (q. 
y.). See Hieu-priest. 

Axle occurs only in 1 Kings vii, 32, 33, as a trans- 


Ancient Egyptian Chariot, showing the method of attaching 
the Axle to the Wheels, to the Pole, and to the Body of the 
Car. 


AXTELL 


lation of 35, yad, hand, in the phrase D'DDING miss, 


yedoth” ha-ophannim’ , hands of the wheels, i ieee their 
azle-trees, as in the Auth. Vers.; Sept. yeioec tv roic 
Tooxoic, Vulg. axes. See Cantor. 


Axtell, Henry, D.D., was born at Mendham, N. 
J., June 9, 1773, and graduated at Princeton in 1796. 
After teaching several years in New Jersey, he re- 
moved in 1804 to Geneva, N. Y , where he kept a clas- 
sical school. In 1810 he was licensed, and in 1812 
called to the Presbyterian Church in Geneva. At the 
time of his ordination in 1812, his church consisted of 
70 members; at the time of his death of about 400. 
In two revivals his labors had been particularly bless- 
ed. He died Feb. 11, 1829. His eldest daughter died 
a few days after him, and was placed in the same 
grave.—Sprague, Annals, iv, 454. 

Ayah. See Kirr. 


Aydelott, Joseru, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in 1758, and entered the 
itinerant ministry in the Philadelphia Conference in 
1802, After 23 years of active service, he died at Phil- 
adelphia, in May, 1824. ‘‘ Perhaps no man gave a 
more decided character to the purity and excellence 
of religion. His life, as well as his preaching, was a 
living comment upon the doctrines and precepts of 
Christ, and his Master owned his labors.’”’—Minutes 
of Conferences, i, 475. 

Ayir. See Foat. 


Ayliffe, Joun, D.D., fellow of New College, Ox- 
ford ; degraded and expelled for the publication of a 
work said to contain scandalous aspersions, entitled 
““The Ancient and Present State of the University of 
Oxford” (2 vols. 8vo, 1714), taken, in fact, chiefly from 
Wood’s Athene. Ue also published Parergon Juris 
Canonicit Anglicani, 1726, and a ‘‘ New Pandect of the 
Roman Civil Law’’ (Lond. 1734, fol.), one of the mo:t 
elaborate works in English on the civil law. — New 
Gen. Biog. Dict. 


Aylmer, Jony, bishop of London, born in 1521, 
of a good family, in Norfolk. He studied at Oxford 
and Cambridge, but chiefly at the latter; and after 
leaving the universities was appointed tutor to the cel- 
ebrated Lady Jane Grey. In 1553 he was made arch- 
deacon of Stow, but on the accession of Queen Mary 
was obliged to leave England, and retired to Zurich. 
In 1562 he became archdeacon of Lincoln, and in 1576 
succeeded Sandys in the see of London. He seems to 
have been as vigorously opposed to the Puritans as to 
the Romanists; and unhappily, amid many excellen- 
cies of character, he had a persecuting spirit. On 
more than one occasion his severity was rebuked by 
the privy council. In the case of a clergyman named 
Benison, who was imprisoned by Aylmer for a sup- 
posed irregularity in regard to his marriage, the bishop 
was desired by the privy council to make him com- 
pensation, lest in an action for false imprisonment he 
should recover damages ‘‘ which would touch his lord- 
ship’s credit.’’? By the Puritans Aylmer was ridiculed 
in pamphlets, scandalous reports were actively circu- 
lated to his injury, and frequent complaints of his con- 
duct were made to the privy council. Aylmer would 
gladly have exchanged into a more retired diocese, 
but none of his plans for this purpose succeeded; and 
he was still bishop of London when he died on June 
3d, 1594. See Maitland, Mssays on the Reformation ; 
Neal, Hist. of Puritans, i, 224, 365, ete. 

Aylworth, James P., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and one of the fathers of the Oneida 
Conference, was born in 1783. He entered the minis- 
try in 1822, serving chiefly in Central New York, un- 
til his superannuation in 1847. He died in 1848,— 
Minutes of Conferences, 


Aymo. See Haymo. 
Aymon, Joy, a French writer, lived at the close 
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of the 17th and the beginning of the 18th century. 
He was at first a Catholic priest, then left the Roman 
Catholic Church at Geneva, and married at the Hague. 
He again returned to the Church of Rome, and in 
1706 was put by the Cardinal de Noailles in the Sem- 
inary of Foreign Missions. In 1707 he fled to Holland 
with a manuscript (the original of the Acts of the 
Council held at Jerusalem in 1672 and 1678), and had 
it printed at the Hague under the title Monuments 
Authentiques de V Eglise Grecque (1708, 4to), reproduced 
under the title Lettres et Anecdotes de Cyril Lucar (Am- 
sterdam, 1708). Aymon was judicially pursued by 
Clement, the librarian of the French king, and in 
1709 the States-General ordered the restoration of the 
manuscript. Aymon wrote also Actes Ecclesiastiques 
et civils de tous les’ Synodes Nationaux des Eglises Re- 
JSormées de la France (Rotterdam, 1710, 4to), and sey- 
eral works on the Roman Catholic Church.—Hoefer, 
Biographie Generale, iii, 900. 

A’zaél (AZanXoc), the father of Jonathan, which 
latter was one of those who superintended the repudi- 
ation of the Gentile wives after the return from Baby- 
lon (1 Esdr. ix, 14); evidently the AsAHEL (q. v.) of 
the genuine text (Ezra x, 15). 

Azaé’lus CAZaiAoc), one of the Israelites, ‘‘ sons 
of Maani,” who is said to have divorced his Gentile 
wife after the exile (1 Esdr, ix, 34); but the name is 
apparently an erroneous repetition for the Esril just 
preceding it (Azareel of Ezra x, 41). See AZArL. 

A’zal (Heb. Atsal’, DER, prob. the same as Agel, 
in pause; Sept. Acar v. r. ‘Lacd0), apparently a place 
near Jerusalem on the east, mentioned only in Zech. 
xiv, 5, as the limit to which the ‘‘ravine” or cleft 
(875) of the Mount of Olives will extend when ‘‘Je- 
hovah shall go forth to fight.’’ MHenderson (Comment. 
in loc.) regards it as the proper name of a place close 
to one of the gates on the east side of Jerusalem, to 
which the cleft or valley was to extend westward, so 
as at once to admit those who should flee from the en- 
emy; but this seems too strict a literalism for so figu, 
rative a prophecy. Tiirst (//eb. Worlerb. s. v.) inclines 
to identify it with the Beth-ezel of Mic.i,11. Perhaps 
the conjecture of Gesenius (Thes. Heb. p. 144) is the 
most easy of adoption, that the term is simply an ap- 
pellative for Ox, q. d. at the side, i. e. foot of the 
mountain, se. Olivet. The supposition of Schwarz 
(Palest. p.135) that it is the present village Azar, or 
Bethany (according to him, the Huzal of the Talmud, 
Megillah, v, 6), evidently proceeds from his Jewish 
prejudices against the account respecting Lazarus in 
the Gospels. See Eroch. 

Azali’ah (Heb. in the prolonged form Atsalya’hu, 
asi ON Sept. "Eooehiac y. r. 
nelac; ; in Chron. ’EoeNla y. r. Yedia), the son of 
Meshullam (2 Kings xxii, 3), and father of the scribe 
Shaphan, which last was sent with others by Josiah 
to repair the Temple (2 Chron. xxxiv, 8). B.C. ante 
623. 

Azani’ah (Heb. Azanyah’, T7238, heard by Jeho- 
vah; Sept. "AZavia), the father of ere. which lat- 
ter was one of the Levites that subscribed the sacred 
covenant after the exile (Neh. x, 9). B.C. ante 410. 

Aza’phion (‘AccarguS), given in 1 Esdr, v, 33, 
as the first named of the family heads of the ‘‘sons of 
Solomon’s servants’’ that returned from Babylon; apy 
parently meaning the SopneRerTn (q. v.) of the genu- 
ine text (Ezra ii, 55), where the Heb. has the article, 
Mopdn, has-Sophereth. 

Az’ara (‘Acaoa), one of the heads of the ‘‘temple 
servants,” said to have returned from the exile 
Esdr. v, 31); but the genuine text (Ezra ii, 49) has 
no such name at all. 


Azar’aél (Neh. xii, 36). 


, reserved by Jehovah ; 


See AZAREEL. 


AZAREEL 
- Aza’reél (Heb. Azarel’, D87TS, helped by God), 


the name of five men. 

1. (Sept. 'OZoujA v. r. EXupA.) One of the Benjamite 
slingers and archers that repaired to David at Ziklag 
(1 Chron. xii, 6). B.C, 1064. 

2. (Sept. “EZoujA v. r. ’“Aopujpd.) The head of the 
eleventh division of the musicians in the Temple, con- 
sisting of himself and eleven others of his family (1 
Chron. xxv, 18; called Uzzren in ver. 4), B.C. 1014. 

3. (Sept. ‘EZowA v. r. ‘AZapiX.) Son of Jeroham, 
and viceroy over the tribe of Dan under David and 
Solomon (1 Chron. xxvii, 22). B.C. 1014. 

4, (Sept. 'EZowX.) An Israelite, one of the descend- 
ants of Bani, who renounced the Gentile wife whom 
he had married on the return from Babylon (Ezra x, 
41). B.C. 459. 


Ahasai and father of Amashai, which last was one of 
the chiefs of the 128 mighty men of the priests who 
served at the Temple under the supervision of Zabdiel, 
on the restoration from Babylon (Neh. xi, 13). B.C. 
cir. 440. He is probably the same with one of the 
first company of priests who were appointed with Ezra 
to make the circuit of the newly completed walls with 
trumpets in their hands (Neh. xii, 36, where the name 
is Anglicized ‘‘ Azarael”). B.C. 446. 

Azari’ah (Heb. Azaryah’, 79913, helped by Je- 
hovah, answering to the German name Gotthelf; also 
in the prolonged form Azarya‘hu, WSATS, 1 Kings iy, 
2, 5; 2 Kings xv, 6,8; 2 Chron. xv, 1; xxi, 2; xxii, 
Geri, dep mcwl; 175.203 xox vail, i) Ke | Dee 


10, 13; Sept. “AZapiag and ‘AZapia), a very common | 


name among the Hebrews, and hence borne by a con- 
siderable number of persons mentioned in Scripture, 
especially in the families of the priests of the line of 
Eleazar, whose name has precisely the same mean- 
ing as Azariah. It is nearly identical and is often 


confounded with Ezra, as well as with Zerahiah and | 


Seraiah. See also AZARIAS. 

1. Apparently the only son of Ethan, the grandson 
of Judab (1 Chron. ii, 8). B.C. 1856. 

2. A son of Jehu and father of Helez, of the tribe 
of Judah (1 Chron. ii, 38, 39). B.C. post 1046. 


3. A person named as son of the high-pricet Zadok, | 
and an officer in the cabinet of Solomon (1 Kings iv, | 
2). B.C.cir.1000. He is perhaps the same, however, | 


with No, 6 below. 

4. A son of Nathan and captain of King Solomon's 
guards (1 Kings iv, 5). B.C. cir. 1000. 

5. A prophet who met King Asa on his return from 
a great victory over the Cushite king Zerah (2 Chron 
xv, 1, where he is called the son of Oded, but Oded 
simply in ver. 8). See Asa. B.C. 939. 
fully stirred up the spirit of Asa, and of the people of 
Judah and Benjamin, in a brief but pithy prophecy, 
which has been preserved, to put away all idolatrous 
worship, and to restore the altar of the one true God 
before the porch of the Temple. Great numbers of 
Israelites from Ephraim, and Manasseh, and Simeon, 
and all Israel, joined in the national reformation, to 
the great strengthening of the kingdom; and a season 
of rest and great prosperity ensued.—Smith, s. v. 

6. A high-priest, son of Ahimaaz and father (¢rand- 
father) of Johanan (1 Chron. vi, 9), perhaps the father 
of Amariah, who lived under Jehoshaphat, king of Ju- 
dah (2 Chron. xix,11). B.C. ante 912. See Hicu- 
PRIEST. 

7, One of the sons of king Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. 
xxi, 2, where the name is repeated, as if he had two 
sons of this name). B.C. post 912. 


8. Otherwise called AwAzrau (q. v.), king of Judah | 


(2 Chron. xxii, 6). 


_9. A son of Jeroham, who joined Jehoiada in his | 
pious efforts to restore the worship of the Temple, and | 


put down the usurpation of Athaliah (2 Chron. xxiii, 
iD LORS Yie 


5. (Sept. “Eooup\ v. r. ‘EodomA, ‘OZujA.) Son of 


He power- | 
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| dah (2 Chron. xxiv, 20-22). 


| son of Uriel and father of Shaul. 


AZARIAS 


10. A son of Obed, another ‘‘ captain of a hundred,”’, 
who joined Jehoiada in the same enterprise (2 Chron. 
xxiii,1). B.C. 877. 

11. A person named as son of Johanan and father 


| of another Amariah, a high-priest (1 Chron. vi, 10, 11), 


whom some suppose the same as ZECHARIAH, son of 
Jehoiada, who was killed in the reign of Joash of Ju- 
In Ezra vii, 3, either his 
or a former person’s father is called Mesaroth. BC. 
cir. 809. See Hicu-prizst. From the date he ap- 


| pears to be the same with the high-priest who opposed 


King Uzziah (q. v.) in offering incense to Jehovah (2 
Chron. xxvi, 17, 20). B.C. 781. 

12. Otherwise called Uzz1an (q. v.), king of Judah, 
(2 Kings xiv, 21; xv, 1, 6, 7, 8,17, 28,27; 1 Chron. iii, 


| 12, etc.). 


13. A son of Johanan and chief of the tribe of 
Ephraim, one of those that protested against enslaving 


| their captive brethren of Jerusalem during the reign 


of Ahaz (2 Chron. xxviii, 12). B.C. 739. 

14. A Levite, son of Zephaniah and father of Jocl 
(1 Chron. vi, 36). In ver. 24 he is called Uzz1au, the 
It appears from 2 
Chron, xxix, 12, that his son Joel lived under Heze- 
kiah. B.C. ante 726. 

15. A high-priest in the time of Hezekiah (2 Chron. 
xxxi, 10,13). B.C. 726. He seems to be the same 
incorrectly called Anirus in 1 Chron. vi, 11,12. He 
appears to have co-operated zealously with the king in 


| that throrough purification of the Temple and restora- 
| tion of the Temple services which was so conspicuous 


an event in Hezekiah’s reign. He especially interest- 
ed himself in providing chambers in the house of the 
Lord in which to stow the tithes, and offerings, and 


| consecrated things for the use of the priests and Le- 


vites, and in appointing overseers to have the charge 
of them. As the attendance of priests and Levites 
and the maintenance of the Temple services depended 
entirely upon the supply of such offerings, whenever 
the people neglected them the priests and Levites 
were forced to disperse themselves to their villages, 
and so the house of God was deserted (comp. Neh. x; 
35-39 ; xii, 27-30, 44-47).—Smith, s. v. 

16. The son of Hilkiah and father of Seraiah, which 
latter was the last high-priest before the captivity (1 
Chron: vi, 13, 14; ix, 11; Ezra vii, 1, 3). B.C. cir. 600, 

17. One of the ‘proud men’’ who rebuked Jere- 
miah for advising the people that remained in Pales- 
tine after the expatriation to Babylon not to retire 
into Egypt, and who took the prophet himself and Ba- 
ruch along with them to that country (Jer. xliii, 2-7). 
B.C. 587. 

18. The Hebrew name of ABEDNEGO (q. V.), one 
of Daniel’s three friends who were cast into the fiery 
furnace (Dan. i, 7; iii, 9). He appears to have been 
of the royal lineage of Judah, and for this reason se- 
lected, with Daniel and his two other companions, for 
Nebuchadnezzar’s especial service. The three chil- 
dren, as they were called, were remarkable for their 
heauty, and wisdom, and knowledge, and intelligence. 
They were no less remarkable for their piety, their 


| strict adherence to the law of Moses, and the steadfast- 


ness of their faith, even in the face of death, and their 
wonderful deliverance. B.C. 603. See DANret. 

19. One of the nobles who returned from Babylon 
(Neh. vii, 7; xii, 33), and joined in the oath of fidelity 
to the law (x, 2), and assisted in interpreting it to the 
people (viii, 7). His father’s name was Maaseiah, and 


| he repaired that part of the wall of Jerusalem opposite 
| his house (iii, 23, 24). 


In Ezra ii, 2, he is called Sr- 
B.C, 446-410. 


Azari’as (‘AZapiac, the Greek form of Azariah), 
the name of several men in the Apocrypha. 


1. The last named of the ‘‘sons” of Emmen (rather 


RAIAH. 


Harim) among the priests who promised to renounce: 


their Gentile wives after the captivity (1 Esdr. ix, 21) ; 


AZAZ 


evidently the Uzz1Au (q. v.) of the true text (Ezra x, 
21). 

2. One of the nobles stated to have supported Ezra 
on the right while reading the law to the people (1 
Esdr. ix, 43); but the genuine list (Neh. viii, 4) does 
not contain this name. 

3. One of the priests who expounded the law on the 
same occasion (1 Esdr. ix, 48); the AzARIAH (q. Vv.) 
of the Heb. text (Neh. viii, 7). 

4. The son of Helchias and father of Seraias in the 


genealogy of Ezra (2 [Vulg. 4] Esdr. i, 1); the Aza- | 


RIAH (q. V.) of the Heb. lineage (Ezra vii, 1). 

S. A name assumed by the angel Raphael (Tobit v, 
DEEN On lo smevilleross iso) = 

6. The name (Song of 3 Children, ver. 2, 26, 66) of 
Abednego, Daniel’s companion in trial, i.e. AZARIAH 
(q.v.) of Dan. i,7. He is mentioned by this Greek 
appellation also in 1 Mace. ii, 59, and by Josephus 
(Ant. x, 10,1). See DanteL, ADDITIONS To. 

7. One of the generals under Judas Maccabeeus (1 
Mace. v, 18); he was defeated by Gorgias near Jamnia 
Mace. v, 56, 60; Josephus, Ant. xii, 8, 2 and 6). 

A’zaz (Heb. Azaz’, TID, strong; Sept. AZovg v. x. 
*OZ0bZ), the son of Shema and father of Bela, a Reu- 
benite (1 Chron. v, 8). B.C. apparently ante 747. 

Azazel [so Milton] (Heb. Azazel’, DINTS), a word 
of doubtful interpretation, occurring only i Y the ordi- 
nance of the festival of expiation (Lev. xvi, 8, 10, 26). 

1. Some contend that it is the name itself of the 
gout sent into the desert. So Symmachus rodyoc 
areoxopevoc, Aquila toayoc azoehupévoc, Vulgate 
lurcus emissarius ; but not the Septuagint (for 7a ’Azro- 
Topraim, in ver, 8,is by no means to be explained, 
with Theodoret and Cyril, by rw SMe oda, nor 
the Mishna (fér the expression MMT “DW, hircus 
emissus, of Yoma, iv, 2; vi, 1, 2, is only added as a gloss 
on accounteof the occurrence of Mv) in the Heb. text). 
It should also be observed that in the latter clause of 
Ley. xvi, 10, the Sept. renders the Hebrew term as if 
it was an abstract noun, translating PINTS? by «tc 
THY aToTOMTHY. Binefore (Heb, Lex.) and Fagius 
(Critics Sacri in loc.), in accordance with this view of 
its meaning, derived the word from 72, a goat, and 
DIp, to depart. To this derivation it has been object- 
ed by Bochart, Winer, and others, that 7) denotes a 
she-goat. It is, however, alleged that the word ap- 
pears to be epicene in Gen. xxx, 33, Lev. iii, 12, ete. 

But the application of bint to the goat itself in- 
volves the Hebrew text in insuperable difficulties. In 
ver. 10, 26, the azazel clearly seems to be distinguished 
as that. for or to which the goat is let loose. It can 
hardly be supposed that the prefix which is common 
to the designation of the two lots should be used in | 
two different meanings, if both objects were beings. 

2. Some have taken Azazel for the name of the place 
to which the goat was sent. (1) Aben-Ezra quotes the 
words of an anonymous writer referring it to a hill | 
near Mount Sinai. Vatablus adopts this opinion (C7i- 
tict Sacri, in Lev. xvi). (2) Some of the Jewish writers, 
with Le Clerc, consider that it denotes the cliff to 
which the goat was taken to be thrown down. So 
Pseudo-Jonathan, Saadias, Arabs Erpenii and Jarchi, 
interpret a hard or difficult place (comp. Mishna, Yoma, 
vi, 6). (8) Bochart (Meroz. i, 749 sq.) regarded the 
word as a ‘‘pluralis fractus”’ signifying desert places, 
and understood it as a general name for any fit place | 
to which the goat might be sent. This has the appro- | 
bation of Hackmann (Precid. Sacr. i, 232-275). But 
Gesenius remarks that the ‘‘pluralis fractus,’’? which 
exists in Arabic, is not found in Hebrew. Moreover, 
on this interpretation the context (ver. 10) would con- 
tain a palpable tautology, for the goat was to be sent 
to Azazel in the wilderness, Moreover, no such place 
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;in Castell, 


AZAZEL 


as Azazel is elsewhere mentioned; ant had it been a 
mountain, 7 would not have been omitted. 


3. Many of those who have studied the subject very 
closely take Azazel for a personal being to whom the 
goat was sent. (1) Gesenius gives to bry the same 
meaning as the Sept. has assigned to it, ‘it TOT Of- 
matoc is to be taken in its usual sense; but the being 
so designated he supposes to be some false deity who 
was to be appeased by such a sacrifice as that of the 
goat. He derives the word from a root unused in He- 
brew, but found in Arabic, DID, to remove or take away 
(Heb. Lex. s.v.). Ewald agrees with Gesenius, and 
speaks of Azazel as a demon belonging to the pre- 
Mosaic religion. (2) But others, with scarcely less su- 
perstition, have regarded him as an evil spirit, or the 
devil himself. So, among the rabbins, Menahem, who 
mentions the four arch-dzemons Sammaél, Azazel, Aza- 
él, and Machazetl. In Pirke Elieser, c. 46, it is stated 
that Azazel, for the propitiation of which the goat was 
let loose, is the same daemon with Sammaél (compare 
Eisenmenger, Hntd. Judenth. ii, 157; Zohar, ad Gen. 22, 
Opp. Posth. p. 309). In the apocryphal 
book of Enoch, Azazel (not Azazyel) is among the 
chief of the spirits by whose doctrine and influence the 
earth was corrupted (viii, 1; x, 12; xiii, 1 sq.; xv, 9); 
and among the Greek writers the same name (A zalzel, 
*ACaALAN)! occurs (Fabric. Cod. pseudepigr. i, 18, 183; 
sometimes Azaél,’AZand, but this by confusion for an- 
other demon, Asaél); and in Syrian authors (Cod. 
Nasar. i, 240) it is the name of an evil spirit otherwise 
called Barbag. The same title (AZaZ1)\) among the 
Gnosties signified either Satan or some other demon 
(Epiphan. Her. 84); on which account Origen (contra 
Cels. vi, p. 305, ed. Spence.) did not hesitate, in the pas- 
sage of Leviticus in question, to understand the devil 
as meant. From the Jews and Christians, the word 
passed over to the Arabians (see Reland, De Rel. Mo- 
hammed. p. 189); and so, in later magical treatises, 
Azazel and Azaél are reckoned among the genii that 
preside over the elements, Among moderns this view 
has been copiously illustrated by Spencer (De legibus 
Hebreorum ritualibus, iii, diss. 8, p. 1039-1085), and has 
been assented to by Rosenmiiller (ad Lev. in loc.), 
Ammon (Bib/. Theol. i, 360), Von Céln (Bibl. Theol. i, 
199), Hengstenberg (Chrvstol. I, i, 36). The following 
are the arguments used in its support: (a) The con- 
trast of terms (‘‘to the Lord,” ‘‘to Azazel’) in the 
text naturally presumes a person to be intended, 
in opposition to and contradistinction from Jehovah. 
(6) The desert, whither the consecrated goat of Azazel 
was sent away, was accounted the peculiar abode of 
demons (see Isa. xiii, 21; xxxiv, 13,14; Baruch iv, 
35; Tobit viii, 3; Matt. xii, 43; Rev. xvili, 2; Mai- 
monid. Nevoch. iii, 30). (¢) This interpretation may 
be confirmed by the early derivation of the word, i. q. 
Bn-Ty, signifying either strength of God (comp. Ga- 
briel), if referred to a once good but now fallen angel, 
or powerful against God, as applied to a malignant da- 
mon. Spencer derives the word from 72, fortis, and 
DIN, explaining it as cito recedens, which he affirms to 
be a most suitable name for the evil spirit. He sup- 
poses that the goat was giveu up to the devil, and 
committed to his disposal. Tengstenberg aftirms with 
great confidence that Azazel cannot possibly be any 
thing but another name for Satan. He repudiates the 
conclusion that the goat was in any sense a sacrifice to 
Satan, and does not doubt that it was sent away laden 
with the sins of God’s people, now forgiven, in order 
to mock their spiritual enemy in the desert, his proper 
abode, and to symbolize by its free gambols their ex- 
ulting triumph. He considers that the origin of the 
rite was Egyptian, and that the Jews substituted Satan 
for Typhon, whose dwelling was the desert. 

On the other hand, this explanation is forbidden by 
the total absence in the O. Test. of any reference to 
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evil genii; and it would be especially abhorrent to the 
spirit of the Mosaic economy to suppose a solemn offer- 
ing of this kind to have been made out of deference to 
any of those demons the propitiation of which the law 
so explicitly condemns (Ley. xvii, 7; Deut. xxii, 17; 
comp. 2 Chron. xi, 15; Psa. evi, 37). The obvious ob- 
jection to Spencer's view is that the goat formed part 
of a sin-offering to the Lord. Few, perhaps, will be 
satisfied with Hengstenberg’s mode of meeting this 
difficulty. 

4. A better explanation of the word renders the de- 
signation of the lot DINID2, “for complete sending 
away’’=solilude, desert, by reduplication from DID (the 
root adopted by Gesenius), being the Pealpal ‘form, 


which indicates intensity (see Ewald, KMGE pastes | 


comp. Lehrgcb. p. 869), so as to signify total separation 
(Tholuck, Hebr. p. 80; Bihr, Symbolik d. Mos. Cultus, 
ii, 668), i. e. from sin, q. d. a bearer away of guilt ; 
a sense agreeable to the rendering of the Sept. (azro- 
mopmaioc, as explained by Suidas, and as used by Pol- 
lux, v, 26), the solution of Josephus (At. iii, 10, 3), and 
the explanation of other ancient writers (Cyrill, contra 
Julian.ix ; comp. Suicer, Thesaur. Eccles. i, 468). The 
only objection that has been offered to this interpreta- 
tion is that it destroys the exact antithesis between 
Jehovah and Azazel, by making the latter a thing and 
not a person, like the former. But this assumes that 
it was the design of Moses, in expressing himself thus, 
to preserve an exact antithesis, which is by no means 
evident. If we render ‘‘the one for Jehovah and the 
other for an utter removal,” a meaning sufficiently 
clear and good is obtained. See ATONEMENT, Day or. 

For a farther discussion of the import and applica- 
tion of this word, see Prof. Bush, Azuzel, or the Levit- 
ical Scape-goat, in the Am. Bib. Repos. July, 1842, p. 
116-136; Hermansen, Obs. de nomine Azazel (Havn. 
1833; comp. Theolog. Literuturbl. 1835); Gesenius, Thes. 
Heb. p. 1012 sq.; Schaffshausen, De hirco emissario 
ejusque ritibus (Lips. 1736); Shrider, De Azazelis hirco 
ejusque rit. (Marb. 1725); Von Slooten, De hirco qui ea- 
piationis die cessit Azazeli (Franec, 1726); Frischmuth, 
De hirco emissario (Jen.1664-1668); Zeitmaun, De hirct 
emissurii ductore (Jen. 1701), See Scarg-Goar. 

Azazi’ah (Heb. in the prolonged form A zazya’hu, 
WTNTS, strengthened by Jehovah; Sept. ’OZiac, but y. 
r. in 2 Chron. ’OZaZac), the name of three men. 

1. One of the Levitical harpers in the Temple un- 
der David 1 Chron. xv, 21). B.C. cir. 1043. 

2. The father of Hoshea, which latter was the vice- 
roy over the Ephraimites under David and Solomon (1 
Chron. xxvii, 20). B.C. ante 1014. 

3. One of the inferior overseers of the Temple offer- 
ings under Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxxi, 13). B.C. 726. 


Azbaz’areth(AoBacapid v.r. AoBaxagac, Vulg. 
Asbazareth), given (1 Esdr. v, 69) as the name of the 
Assyrian king who planted the Samaritan colonies in 
Palestine; evidently a corruption for EsAarHADDON 
(q. v.) in the true text (Ezra iv, 2). 

Az’buk (Heb. Azbuk’, PADD, strong devastation ; 
Sept. “AZBodvy v. r. ‘AZaPotn), the father of Nehe- 
miah, which latter was ruler of the half of Beth-zur, 


and repaired part of the walls of Jerusalem after the 
return from Babylon (Neh. iii, 16). B.C. ante 446. 
Aze’kah (Heb. Azckah’, P12, dug over ; Sept. in 
Josh xv, 35, ‘land; Jer, xxxiv, 7, "“AZnea; else- 
where ‘AZn«a), a town in the plain of Judah (Josh, 
xv, 3); 1 Sam. xvii, 1). It had suburban villages 
(Neh. xi, 30), and was a place of considerable strength 
(WJer. xxxiy, 7). The confederated Amoritish kings 
of Jerusalem, Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, and Eglon, 
were here defeated and slain by Joshua, and their 
army totally destroyed by an extraordinary shower of 
hailstones from heaven (Josh, x, 10,11). It is named 
with Adullam, Shaaraim, and other places known to 
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have been in that locality (Josh. xv, 35; 2 Chron. xi, 
9; Neh. xi, 30), but is most clearly defined as being 
near Shochoh (that is, the northern one) [see SHocuon | 
(1 Sam. xvii,1). Joshua’s pursuit of the Canaanites 
after the battle of Beth-horon extended to Azekah 
(Josh. x,10,11). Between Azekah and Shochoh, an 
easy step out of their own territory, the Philistines en- 
camped before the battle in which Goliath was killed 
(1 Sam. xvii, 1). It was among the cities fortified by 
Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi, 9), was still standing at the 
time of the invasion of the-kings of Babylon (Jer. 
xxxiv, 7), and is mentioned as one of the places re- 
occupied by the Jews after their return from captivity 
(Neh. xi, 30). Eusebius and Jerome state (Onomast. 
s. Vv.) that there was in their time a town in this quar- 
ter called Lzeca, situated between Jerusalem and Eleu- 
theropolis, which was probably the same as that men- 
tioned by Joshua (see Reland, Palast. p. 603). Ac- 
cording to Schwarz (Palest. p. 102), it is represented 
by the modern village Tell Lzakaria, three miles east 
of Saphia or Alba Specula; but this appears rather to 
be from the name Zechariah (Tell Zachariya, Robin- 
son’s Researches, ii, 343). The notices would corre- 
spond better to the present Zackuka, marked on Zim- 
mermann’s Map a little to the north-east of Beit-Jibrin 
(Eleutheropolis); but that is in the hill country, be- 
yond the Jerusalem road, which was the boundary of 
the groupin Josh. xv, 85. See Tripe. Van de Velde 
(Memoir, p. 291) seems to have fixed its site as that of 
a village on a high hill-top called Ahbek, about 13 miles 
N. of Daman, and between 4 and 5 miles E.N.E. of 
Shuweikeh (Robinson, fesearches, ii, 342 note). 

A’zel (Heb. Atsel’, DER, noble; Sept. Eon), the 
son of Eleasah, of the descendants of king Saul, and 
father of six sons (1 Chron. viii, 37, 38; ix, 43, 44). 
See Aza. 

A’zem (Heb. iio DNS, a bone, in pause A “tsem, 
DES; Sept. “Ace v. "Aobp, ‘Jacov), a city in the 
tribe of Simeon, ata included within the south- 
ern territory of J udah, i in the neighborhood of Balah (or 
Bilhah) and Elfolad (or Tolad) (Josh. xv, 29; xix, 3; 
1 Chron. iv, 29, in which last passage it is Anglicized 
‘*Ezem,”’? Sept. Boacox v. r. Aloe). These notices 
afford only a slight ground for a conjectural location, 
perhaps in the great plain at the south-west extremity 
of the tribe, possibly at the ruins on Yell Akhkmar (Van 
de Velde, Jap). 

Azephu’rith CApo@ovoiS, Vulg. omits), given 
(1 Esdr. v, 16) as the name of a man whose descend- 
ants (or a place whose inhabitants), to the number of 
102, returned from the captivity ; but the original lists 
have the name Joran (Ezra ii, 18) or HArrpm (Neh. 
vii, 24), and the number 112. 

Aze’tas (Acnrac v. r. "Afnvay), given 1 Esdr. 
vy, 15), in connection with Ceilan, as the name of an- 
other man whose descendants (or place whose inhab- 
itants), to the number of 67, returned from the captiv- 
ity; but the genuine lists (Ezra i ii, 16; Neh. vii, 21) 
have no corresponding names, 


Az’gad (Heb. Azgad’, 
Sept. "Aoyao, 


bs Eh al 


TRL, strong in fortune; 
"Afyae), the head of one of the families 


| of the Israelites whose descendants, to the number of 


1222 persons, returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel 
(Ezra ii, 12; Neh. vii, 17), aoe 111 males afterward 
with Ezra (E zra viii, 12; Neh. x, 15). B.C. ante 536, 


Azi’a (AZiac), one of the “ temple servants” whose 
sons returned from the captivity (1 Esdr. y, 31); evi- 


| dently the Uzza (q. v.) of the genuine texts (Ezra ii, 


9; Neh. vii, 51). 

Azi’ei (Lat. id., for the Greek text is lost), the son 
of Marimoth and father of Amarias, in the genealogy 
of Ezra (2 [Vulg. 4] Esdr. i, 1); evidently the AzAri- 
Aull (q. v.) of the Heb. list (Ezra vii, 3). 


A’ziél (Heb. Aziel’, STD, Sept. ’OZujA), prob. a” 
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contracted form (1 Chron. xv, 20) of the name JAAzr- 
EL (q. v.) in the same chapter (ver. 18). 

Azi’za (Heb. Aziz’, NIMS, strong ; Sept. 02:4), 
an Israclite, one of the descendants of Zattu, who di- 
vorced the foreign wi‘e that he had married on the re- 
turn from Babylon (Ezra x, 27). B.C. 459. 

Azizus ("AfiZoc), a king of Emesa, who embraced 
Judaism in order to marry Drusilla; but she after- 
ward deserted him for Felix (Josephus, Ant. xx, 7, 1, 
2). He diced in the first year of Nero (A.D. 54), and 
was succeeded by his brother Sormus (Joseph. 20. 8, 4). 

Az’maveth (Heb. Azma’veth, D™72tF, perhaps 
strong as death ; Sept. "Acpwd and "AZ WS), the name 
of three men, and also of a place. 

ae Barhumite (or Baharumite), one of David’s 
thirty warriors (2 Sam. xxiii, 31; 1 Chron. xi, 33), and 
father of two of his famous slingers ac Chron. xii, 3). 
B.C. 1061. 

2. The second named of the three sons of Jehoadah 
Chron, viii, 36) or Jarah (ix, 42), a descendant of 
Jonathan. B.C. post 1037. 

3. A son of Adiel, and overseer of the royal treasu- 
ry under David and Solomon (1 Chron. xxvii, 25). 
B.C. 1014. 

4. A village of Judah or Benjamin, and mentioned 
in connection with Geba (Neh. xii, 29). Forty-two 


persons residents of this place were enrolled in the | 
list of those that returned from the captivity at Baby- | 


lon (Wzra ii, 24; Neh. vii, 28; in which latter passage 
the place is called Beru-azmavern). The corre- 
sponding Arabic name Azmit is still found in Pales- 
tine, but not in a location corresponding to the one in 
question (Robinson's Researches, iii, 102; De Saulcy’s 
Narrative, i, 91). Schwarz (Palest. p. 129) conjectures 
that the name of this place may have been derived 
from that of the Benjamite preceding; but he con- 
founds it with Alemeth, Almon, and even Bahurim. 
The notices seem to point to some locality in the north- 
ern enyirons of Jerusalem; hence Ritter (Hrdk. xvi, 
519) identifies it with //izmeh, a village north of the 
site of Anathoth (Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 291). 


Az’mon (Heb. Atsmon’, i782, eat, Sept. ‘Ace- 
povd, Le\pwvayv), a place on the southern border of 
Palestine, between Hazar-adar (beyond a bend at Kar- 


kaa) and ‘‘the river of Egypt” (Num. xxxiv, 4, 5; | 


Josh. xy, 4). The site is perhaps marked by the ruins | 
on a hill near Wady es-Shutin (Robinson, Researches, ou 
295), near the junction of Wady Futeis with Wady Ru 
haibeh [see Tris], about half way between Elusa 
and Rehoboth (Van de Velde’s Map). 
Az/noth-ta’bor (Heb. Aznoth’ Tabor’, Pi2tS | 
“an, ears [i. e. summits] of Tabor [comp. Uzzen-She- 
ah,’* ‘ Chisloth-Tabor’’]; Sept. ’AZvwSSaBwp), a town 
on the western border of Naphtali, between the Jordan 
‘and Hukkok (Josh. xix, 34). It is placed by Euse- 
bius (Onomast. 
Diocesarea. 


the territory of Zebulon, at least, intervened. See 
Tripp. They may, however, be somewhat combined 
in a conjectural locality at the eastern edge of the 
plain el-Buttauf, in the vicinity of Kurn Hattin. 
A/zor (AZo, from “42, to help), one of the pater- 
nal ancestors of Christ (Matt. i, 13, 14); perhaps the 
same with AzriKAm (1 Chron. iii, 23). See Azzur. 
Azor, or Azorius, Joun, a Spanish theologian, 
born in 1533 at Zamora, in Spain, died in 1603. Hav- 
ing entered the order of the Jesuits, he became pro- 
fessor of theology, first at Alcala, and subsequently 
in the Jesuit College at Rome. 
tures on moral theology under the title Jnstitutiones 
Morales. Some of the opinions advanced in this work | 
produced a considerable sensation. He, for instance, | 


s. v. Agavwe) in a plain not far from | 
Neither of these notices, however, would | 
allow a position near Tabor, as the name implies; for 
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| tion. 


| 


See HresHMon. | 


| Strong’ 


| 


| 


; abilism,”’ 


| returned from the captivity ; 


. . \ii,16; N 7ii, 2 ave no corresponding name, 
He published his lec- | ts 16; Neh. vii, 21) have no ¢ sponding né 
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is threatened by another with a box on the ear to kill 
the aggressor. The Dominicans violently attacked this 
proposition, but Pope Clement VIII authorized a new 
edition of the work. Subsequently Pascal resumed the 
attack in his Lettres Provinciales, in which the ‘‘ prob- 
or the doctrine of probable opinions, of which 
Azorius is one of the authors, is severely censured. 
Notwithstanding these attacks, the work of Azorius 
had a large circulation in Italy, in Spain, and even 
in France, and was recommended by Bossuet to his 
priests. The /nstitutiones have frequently been pub- 
lished at Venice, Cologne, Rome, Lyons, and other 
places.—Hoefer, Biographie Generale, iii, 935. 

Azo’tus ("AZwroc), the Grecized form (Acts viii, 
40; so 1 Macc. iv, 15; v, 68; x, 77,78, 83; xi, 4; xiii, 
84; xvi, 10) of the name of the city AsHpop (q. v.). 

AZO’TUS, MOUNT (AZorou époc, or “AZwrog 
bo0c¢; Vulg. mons Azoti), a spot to which, in the battle 
in which Judas Maccabeus fell, he pursued the broken 
right wing of Bacchides’ army (1 Macc. ix, 15). Jose- 
phus (Ant. xii, 11, 1) ealls it Aza (Aga, or Azara,"ACa- 
pa, according to many MSS.), which Ewald finds in a 
mountain west of Birzeit, under the form Atara, the 
Philistine Ashdod being, in his opinion, out of the ques- 
But it is possible that the last-named encamp- 
ment, Lveasa, was at some distance. 

Az’riél (Heb. Azriel’, 5N"T2, 
name of three men, 

L. (Sept. ’OZu/A.) The father of Jerimoth, which 
latter was phylarch of the tribe of Naphtali under Da- 
vid (1 Chron. xxvii, 19). B.C. 1014. 

2. (Sept. “I<ZoujX.) One of the valiant heads of 
families of the tribe of Manasseh east who were taken 
into captivity by the Assyrians as a punishment of 
their national idolatry (1 Chron. v, 24). B.C. cir. 741. 

3. (Sept. "EcoujA.) The father of Seraiah, which lat- 
ter was one of the persons ordered by King Jehoiakim 
to seize Baruch and Jeremiah, and imprison them for 
sending him the roll of threatening prophecy (Jer. 
xxxvi, 26). B.C. 605. 

Az’vikam (Heb. Azrikam’, DP, help against 
the enemy; Sept. EZoucape or “EZotkap, once [2 Chron. 
xxviii, 7] ‘EZoccay), the name of four men. 

1. The first of the six sons of Azel, of the tribe of 
Benjamin (1 Chron. viii, 38; ix, 44). B.C. post 1037. 

2. (Josephus, Kody, Ant. ix, 12,1.) The goyernor 
‘of the king’s house in the time of Ahaz, slain by Zichri 
an Ephraimite (2 Chron. xxviii, 7). B.C. cir. 738. 

3. A Leyite, son of Hashabiah and father of Has- 
shub (1 Chron. ix, 14; Neh. xi, 15). B.C. ante 536. 

4. The last named of the three sons of Neariah, a 
descendant of Zerubbabel (1 Chron. iii, 23). B.C. cir. 
/404. He is perhaps the same as Azor (q. v.), the son 
of Eliakim and father of Sadoc in Matt. i, 13, 14 (see 
s Harm. and Lapos. of Gospels, p. 16, 17). 

Azu’bah (Heb. Azubah’, M35tz, deserted), the 
hame of two women, 

1. (Sept. AZouBa v. r. TaZouBa.) The first wife of 
Caleb, Judah’s grandson, by whom he had three sons 
(1 Chron. ii, 18,19), B.C. ante 1658. 

2. (Sept. ’AZov3a.) The daughter of Shilhi and 
mother of King Jehoshaphat (1 Kings xxii, 42; 2 
Chron. xx, 31). B.C. 947-913. 

A’zur, a less correct mode of Anglicizing (Jer, 
xxviii, 1; Ezek. xi, 1) the name AzzuR (q. V.). 

Az’uran (AZavdc v. r. ASovodc), the name of a 
man whose descendants (or a place whose inhabitants), 
to the number of 432, are stated (1 Esdr. y, 15) to have 
but the true lists (Ezra 


help of God), the 


Azymites (from a negative and Cop, leaven), a 
title applied by the Greeks to the Western Church, 
/because it uses unleayened bread in the Eucharist. 


finds it ‘‘probable’’ that it is allowable for a man who! The Greek Church has always maintained the use of 
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leavenied bread (Conf. Ece. Orient. c.9). The practice | dividing the land of Canaan (Num, xxxiv, 26). B.C. 


in the Latin Church of consecrating with unleavened 
bread was one of the charges brought against that 
Church by the Greeks in the middle of the eleventh 
century, and there does not appear to have been any 
dispute on the subject between the two churches much 
before that period. Indeed Sirmondus maintains that 
the use of unleayened bread in the holy Eucharist was 
unknown to the Latin Church before the tenth centu- 
ry, and his opinion has the support of Cardinal Bona 
(Rer. Litur. i, 23), Schelstrat, and Pagi.—Bingham, 
Orig. Eccles, bk. xv, ch. ii, § 5. 

Az/zah, an unusual (but more correct) mode of 
Anglicizing (Deut. ii, 23; 1 Kings iv, 24; Jer. xxv, 
20) the name GAZA (q. v.). 

Az’zan (Heb. Azzan’, \32, perhaps a thorn; Sept. 
‘Ofdy v. x. ‘OZac), the father of Paltiel, which latter 
was the commissioner from the tribe of Issachar for 


ante 1618. 


Az’zur (Heb. Azzur’, “FY and “iy, 
name of three men. See also AZor. 

1. (Sept. ‘AZwp.) The father of Hananiah of Gib- 
eon, which latter was the prophet who falsely encour- 
aged King Zedekiah against the Babylonians (Jer. 
xxviii, 1, where the name is Anglicized Azur”). B.C. 
ante 595. 

2. (Sept. IdZeo v. r.”BZeo.)* The father of Jaazani- 
ah, which latter was one of the leaders of the people 
whom the prophet in vision saw devising false schemes 
of safety for Jerusalem against the Babylonians (Ezek, 
xi, 1, where the name is Anglicized “‘Azur’’). B.C. 
ante 593. 

3. (Sept. AZovo.) One of the chief Israelites who 
signed the covenant of faith with Jehovah on the re= 
turn from Babylon (Neh. x, 17). B.C. cir. 410. 


helper), the 


B. 


Baader, Francis Xavier, a Roman Catholic phi- 
losopher of Germany, was born at Munich in 1766, 
and died in the same city in 1841. In early life he 
devoted himself especially to the study of medicine 
and natural science, and was rewarded for his services 
in the mining interests of his country by the title of 
nobility. He established a greater reputation by his 
lectures and works on philosophy and theology. 
Though a layman, he was appointed, in 1827, Professor 
of Speculative Dogmatics at the University of Munich, 
which chair he retained until 1838, when a ministerial 
decree excluded laymen from the delivery of lectures 
on the philosophy of religion. From early youth he 
had a great aversion to Rationalism, and a great long- 
ing for a deeper understanding of the mysteries of 
the Christian revelation. He studied with particu- 
lar interest the mystic and theosophic writers, among 
whom he took especially Jacob Boehme (q. v.) for his 
guide. After his example, he built up a system of 
theology and philosophy, which, as all admit, is full 
of profound and original ideas, though, on the whole, 
visionary and paradoxical in the extreme. Baadernev- 
er separated from the Roman Church, but published 
several works against the primacy of the Pope. His 
system of philosophy has still (1860) a number of 
followers, both among Romanists and Protestants. 
Among his principal works are: Vorlesungrn uber spe- 
culative Dogmatik (Stuttg. 8 vols. 1828-38) ; Revision d. 
Philosopheme der Hegel’schen Schule (Stuttg. 1839); D. 
morgenliindische und der abendliindische Katholicismus 
(Stuttg. 1841). His complete works have been edited, 
with explicit introductions, by six of Lis followers, 
Fr. Hoffmann, Hamberger, Lutterbeck, Osten-Sacken, 
Schaden, and Schliiter (Baader’s Stéimmtiche Werke, 
Leipz. 1850-60, 16 vols.). The sixteenth volume con- 
tains a copious general index, and an introduction on 
the system and the history of the philosophy of Baader, 
by Dr. Lutterbeck. See also Hoffmann, Vorhalle zur 
speculativen Lehre Franz Baaders (Aschaftenburg, 1836), 

Ba’al (Heb. id. 523, lord or master), a generic term 
for god in many of the Syro-Arabian languages. As 
the idolatrous nations of that race had several gods, 
this word, by means of some accessory distinction, be- 
came applicable as a name to many different deities. 
See BAAL-Brritu, BAAL-Peor; BAAL-Zezus. There 
is no evidence, however, that the Israelites ever called 
Jehovah by the name of Baal; for the passage in Hos. 
ii, 16, which has been cited as such, only contains the 
word baal as the sterner, less affectionate representa- 
tive of husband. It is spoken of the master and owner 
of a house (Exod. xxii, 7; Judg. xix, 22); of a land- 
holder (Job xxxi, 39); of an owner of cattle (Exod. 
xxi, 28; Isa. i, 3); of a lender of money, i. e. creditor 


(Deut. xv, 2); also of the head of a family (Lev. xxi, 
4); and even of the Assyriaus (or the princes) as con- 
querors of nations (Isa. xvi, 8). See Baaumm. It 
also oceurs very frequently as the first part of the 
names of towns and men, e. g. BaALt~Gap, BAat-Ha- 
MON, BAAL-HANAN, ete., all which see in their al- 
phabetical order, and compare BAAt-. As a strictly 
proper name, and in its simple form, Baal stands in 
the Bible for a deity, and also for two men and one 
village. See alsoGur-BaaL; KirngatH-BAAL; Mz- 
RIB-BAAL. 


Ancient Medals with the Head of Baal. 


1. This name (with the article, $235, hab-Ba’ al, 
Judg. ii, 13; Sept. 6 Baad, but also 7 Baad, Jer. xix, 
5; xxxix, 35; Rom, xi, 4) is appropriated to the chief 
male Givinity of the Pheenicians, the principal seat of 
whose worship was at Tyre, and thus corresponds 
with Asuroretn, their supreme jemale divinity. 
Both names have the peculiarity of being used in the 
plural, and it seems that these plurals designate either 
(as Gesenius, Thes. s. v. maintains) statues of the di- 
vinities, or different modifications of the divinities 
themselves. That there were many such modifica- 
tions of Baal is certain from the fact that his name 
occurs with numerous adjuncts, both in the O. T. and 
elsewhere, as we have seen above. The plural BAALIM 
is found frequently alone (e. g. Judg. ii, 11; x, 10; 
1 Kings xviii, 18; Jer. ix, 14; Hos. ii, 17), as well as 
in connection with Ashtoreth (Judg. x, 6; 1 Sam. vii, 
4), and with Asherah, or, as our version renders it, 
‘the groves” (Judg. iii, 7; 2 Chron. x xxiii, 3). There 
is no difficulty in determining the meaning of the name, 
since the word is in Hebrew a common noun of fre- 
quent occurrence, having the meaning lord, not so 
much, however, in the sense of ruler as of maséer, 
owner, possessor. ‘The name of the god, whether sin- 
gular or plural, is always distinguished from the com- 
mon noun by the presence of the article Osan, 
b>san), except when it stands in connection with 


some other word which designates a peculiar modifi- 
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eation of Baal. In the Chaldaic form the’ word be- 

comes shortened into b95 , and thence, dropping the 
guttural, 35, Bet, which is the Babylonian name of 
this god (Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. et Talm. ; so Gesenius, 

First, Movers; the identity of the two words is, how- 
ever, ‘doubted by R Rawlinson, Herod. i, 247). 

There can be no doubt of the very high antiquity 
of the worship of Baal. We find his cultus establish- 
ed among the Moabites and their allies the Midian- 
ites in the time of Moses (Num. xxii, 41), and through 
these nations the Israelites were seduced to the wor- 
ship of this god under the particular form of Baal-peor 
(Num. xxv, 3 sq.; Deut. iv, 3). Notwithstanding 
the fearful punishment which their idolatry brought 
upon them in this instance, the succeeding generation 
returned to the worship of Baal (Judg. ii, 10-13), and 
with the exception of the period during which Gideon 
was judge (Judg. vi, 26 sq.; viii, 33) this form of idol- 
atry seems to have prevailed among them up to the 
time of Samuel (Judg. x, 10; 1 Sam. vii, 4), at whose 
rebuke the people renounced the worship of Baalim. 
Two centuries pass over before we hear again of Baal 
in connection with the people of Israel, though we 
can scarcely conclude from this silence that his wor- 
ship was altogether abandoned. We know that in the 
time of Solomon the service of many gods of the sur- 
rounding nations was introduced, and particularly that 
of Ashtoreth, with which Baal is so frequently con- 
nected. However this may be, the worship of Baal 
spread greatly, and, together with that of Asherah, be- 
came the religion of the court and people of the ten 
tribes under Ahab, king of Israel, who, partly through 
the influence of his wife Jezebel (q. v.), the daughter 
of the Sidonian king Ethbaal, appears to have made a 
systematic attempt to suppress the worship of God 
altogether, and to substitute that of Baal in its stead 
(i Kings xvi, 31-33; xviii, 19, 22). And though this 
idolatry was occasionally put down (2 Kings iii, 2; x, 
28), it appears never to have been permanently or ef- 
fectually abolished in that kingdom (2 Kings xvii, 16). 
In the kingdom of Judah also Baal-worship extensive- 
ly prevailed. During the short reign of Ahaziah and 
the subsequent usurpation of his mother Athaliah, the 
sister of Ahab, it appears to have been the religion of 
the court (2 Kings viii, 27; comp. xi, 18), as it was 
subsequently under Ahaz (2 Kings xvi, 3; 2 Chron. 
xxviii, 2), and Manasseh (2 Kings xxi, 3).—Smith. 

The worship of Baal among the aad appears to 
have been appointed with much pomp and ceremonial. 
Temples were erected to him (1 Kings xvi, 32; 2 Kings 
xi, 18); his images were set up (2 Kings x, 26); his 
altars were very numerous (Jer. xi, 13), being erected 
particularly on lofty eminences [see Hrcnu-rLacey] 
(1 Kings xviii, 20), and on the roofs of houses (Jer. 
xxxii, 29); there were priests in great numbers (1 
Kings xviii, 19), and of various classes (2 Kings x, 
19); the worshippers appear to have been arrayed in 
appropriate robes (2 Kings x, 22; comp. Lucian, De 
Dea Syra, 50). His priesthood (the proper term for 
which seems to be 277723, kemarim’, so called from 
their black garments) were a very numerous body 
(1 Kings xviii, 19), and were divided into the two 
classes “of prophets and of priests (unless the term 
‘servants,’ which comes between those words, may 
denote a third order—a kind of Levites, 2 Kings x, 
19). As to the rites by which he was worshipped, 
there is most frequent mention of incense being offer- 
ed to him (2 Kings xxiii. 5), but also of bullocks being 
sacrificed (1 Kings xviii, 26), and even of children, as 
to Moloch (Jer. xix, 5). According to the description 
in 1 Kings xviii, the priests during the sacrifice danced 
(or, in the sarcastic expression of the original, limped) 
about the altar, and, when their prayers were not an- 
swered, cut themselves with knives until the blood 
flowed, like the priests of Bellona (Lucan. Pharsal. 
i, 565; Tertull. Apologet, ix; Lactant. Div. Instit. i, 
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21). We also read of homage paid to him by bow- 
ing the knee, and by kissing his image (1 Kings 
xix, 18; comp. Cicero, in Verrem, iv, 43), and that 
his worshippers used to swear by his name (Jer. xii, 
16).—Kitto; Smith. See CuHemarim. 

Throughout all the Pheenician colonies we contin- 
ually find traces of the worship of this god, partly in 
the names of men, such as Adher-bal, Asdru-ba/, Han- 
ni-ba/, and still more distinctly in Pheenician inscrip- 
tions yet remaining (Gesenius, Mon. Phan. passim). 
Nor need we hesitate to regard the Babylonian Bel 
(Isa. xlvi, 1) or Belus (Herod. i, 181) as essentially 
identical with Baal, though perhaps under some mod- 
ified form. Rawlinson distinguishes between the sec- 
ond god of the first triad of the Assyrian pantheon, 
whom he names ‘provisionally Bel- Nimrod, and the 
Babylonian Bel, whom he considers identical with Me- 
rodach (Herod. i, 510 sq.; 521 sq.). Traces of the 
idolatry symbolized under it are even found in the 
British Isles, Baal, Bal, or Beal being, according to 
many, the name of the principal deity of the ancient, 
Irish; and on the tops of many hills in Scotland there 
are heaps of stones called by the common people ‘' Bel’s 
cairns,’’ where it is supposed that sacrifices were of- 
fered in early times (Statistical Account of Scotland, 
iii, 105; xi, 621). See ErHsBaav. 

The same perplexity occurs respecting the connec- 
tion of this god with the heavenly bodies as we have 
already noticed in regard to Ashtoreth. Creuzer 
(Symb. ii, 413) and Movers (Phdn. i, 180) declare Baal 
to be the Sun-god; on the other hand, the Babylonian 
god is identified with Zeus by Herodotus, and there 
seems to be no doubt that Bel-Merodach is the planet 
Jupiter (Rawlinson, Herod.i, 512). On the whole, Baal 
probably represents properly the sun, and, in connection 
with Astarte, or the moon, was very generally worship- 
ped by the idolatrous nations of Western Asia, as rep- 
resenting the great generative powers of nature, the 
former as a symbol of the active, and the latter of the 
passive principle. Traces of this tendency to worship 
the principal luminaries of heaven appear frequently 
in the history of the Israelites at a very early period, 
before Sabianism as such was distinctly developed 
(Exod. xx, 4; Deut. iv, 19; xvii, 3; 2 Kings xxiii, 
iby Gesenius, however (in his Thes aur. Heb.), con- 
tends that Baal was not the sun, but the planet Jup!- 
ter, as the guardian and giver of ood fortune; but the 
view of Minter (in his Religion der Babylonier) seems 
most tenable, who, while he does not deny the astro- 
logical character of this worship, still maintains that, 
together with and besides that, there existed in very 
early times a cosmogonical idea of the primitive power 
of nature, as seen in the two functions of generation 
aud conception or parturition, and that the sun and 
moon were the fittest representatives of these two 
powers. It is quite likely that in the case of Baal, as 
well as of Ashtoreth, the symbol of the god varied at 
different times and in different localities. Indeed, the 
great number of adjuncts with which the name of Baal 
is found is a sufficient proof of the diversity of charac- 
ters in which he was regarded, and there must no doubt 
have existed a corresponding diversity in the worship. 
It may even be a question whether in the original no- 
tion of Baal there was reference to any of the heaven- 
ly bodies, since the derivation of the name does not in 
this instance, as it does in the case of Ashtoreth, point 
directly to them. If we separate the name Baal from 
idolatry, we seem, according to its meaning, to obtain 
simply the notion of lord and proprietor of all. With 
this the idea of productive power is naturally associ- 
ated, and that power is as naturally symbolized by the 
sun; while, on the other hand, the ideas of providen- 
tial arrangement and rule, and so of pr osperity , areas 
naturally suggested by the word, and in the astral 
mythology these ideas are associated with the planet 
Jupiter. In point of fact, we find adjuncts to the name 
of Baal answering to all these notions, e. g. Beehocpinjr 
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Balsamen (Plaut. Pan. v, 2, 67) =ravindya, “Lord 
of the heavens ;” von-bea, Baal-Hamon (Gesenius, 

Mon. Phan. p. 349) the Sue Baal (comp. the similar 
name of a city in Cant. viii, 11); 5h OER, Baal-Gad, 
the name of a city (Josh. xi, 17), q. d. Baal the For- 
tune-bringer, which god may be regarded as identical 
with the planet Jupiter. Many more compounds of 
Baal in the O. T. occur, and among them a large num- 
ber of cities, which are given below. There has re- 
cently been ‘discovered among the ruins of a temple 
on Mount Lebanon an inscription containing the name 
Bal-marcos, the first part of which is evidently identical 
with the Pheenician Baal, who appears to have been 
worshipped then under the title of ‘“‘the 
god of dancing” (Biblioth. Sacra, 1843, p. 
559 sq.). Dy. Wilson, when at Damas- 
cus, obtained the impression of an ancient 
scarabeus, on which was carved an in- 
scription, in the old Phoenician alpha- 
tice aah bet, containing the title 5335, “to Baal” 

of Baal = (Lands of Bible, ii, 769). Bee BAALIM. 

2. (Sept. Badd.) A Benjamite, fourth son of Jehiel, 
the progenitor of the Gibeonites, by his wife Maachah 
(1 Chron. viii, 30; ix, 36), B.C. post 1618. 

3. (Sept. Badd v. r. Beyj\ and even Iwnd.) A Reu- 
benite, son of Reia and father of Beerah, which last 
was among the captives transported to Assyria by 
Tiglath-Pileser (1 Chron. v, 5). B.C. ante 738. 

4. (Sept. Baad.) A place in the vicinity of Ain and 
Ashan, inhabited by the Simeonites (1 Chron. iv, 33); 
probably the same elsewhere (Josh. xix, 8) called 
BAALATH-BEER (q. v.). See Baat-. 

Baiil- or -baal (Heb. id. “> or DPB", i.e. Bual), 
a geographical word occurring as the ie or suffix 
to the names of several places in Palestine (see those 

“following, also Gur-BAAat, etc.). Gescnius has 'ex- 
pressed his opinion (Thes. "Heb. p. 225, col. a) that in 
these cases it has no reference to any worship of the 
god Baal at the particular spot, but merely expresses 
that the place ‘‘ possesses” or contains somcthing spe- 
cial denoted by the other part of the name, the word 
Baal bearing in that case a force synonymous with 
that of Beru (q. v.). See BAAL-TAMAR, etc. With- 
out contradicting this conclusion, some reasons may 
be mentioned for reconsidering it. See Baatim. 

1. Though employed in the Hebrew Scriptures to 
‘a certain extent metaphorically, and there certainly 
with the force of ‘ possession’’ or ‘‘ownership,” as a 
“lord of hair’’ (2 Kings i, 8), ‘‘lord of dreams’ (Gen. 
Xxxvii, 19), etc., Baal never seems to have become a 
naturalized Hebrew word, but frequently occurs so as 
to betray its Canaanite origin and relationship. Thus 
it is several times employed to designate the inhabi- 
tants of towns either certainly or probably heathen, 
but rarely, if ever, those of one undoubtedly Hebrew. 
It is applied to the men of Jericho before the conquest 
(Josh, xxiv, 11); to the men of Shechem, the ancient 
city of Hamor the Hivite, who rose to recover the 
rights of Hamor’s descendants long after the conquest 
of the land (Judg. ix, 2-51, with Ewald’s commentary, 
Gesch. ii, 445-447), and in the account of which strug- 
gle the distinction between the “lords” (B7232) of 
Shechem and the ‘‘men” (O"wWek—Hebr ew relations) 
of Abimelech is carefully maintained. It is used for 
the men of Keilah, a place on the western confines 
of Judah, exposed to all the attacks and the influen- 
ces of the surrounding heathen (1 Samuel xxiii, 11, 
12), for Uriah the Hittite (2 Sam. xi, 26), and for 
others (Isa. xvi, 8, etc.). Add to this the considera- 
tion that if Baal forms part of the name of a person, 
we are sure to find the name mentioned with some He- 
brew alteration, as Jerubbesheth for Jerub-baal; Me- 
phibosheth for Merib-baal; Ishbosheth for Esh-baal, 
and others. In Hos. ii, 16, a remarkable instance is 
preserved of the distinction, noticed above in connec- 
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tion with the record of the revolt at Shechem, between 
the heathen Baal and the Hebrew Jsh: “At that day, 
saith Jehovah, men shall call me ‘Ishi,’ and shall call 
me no more ‘Baali,’’’ both words having the sense of 
“my husband.” 

2. Such places called by this name, or its compounds, 
as can be identified, and several of which existed at 
the time of the conquest, were either near Pheenicia, 
as Baal-gad, Baal-hermon, Belmarkos (of later times), 
or in proximity to some other acknowledged seat of 
heathen worship, 2s Baal-meon’and Bamoth-Baal, near 
Baal-peor; or Kirjath-Baal and Basal-tamar, connected 
with Gibeon and Bethel (see Dems, ‘* Der Baal in d. 
Hebr. Eigennamen,”’ in the Ze sch. d. deutsch. mor- 
gen!. Gesellsch, 1862, iv, 728). 

8. On more than one cccasion Baal forms part of 
the names of places which we elsewhere discover to 
have been elevated spots, spots in which the worship 
of the Canaanites delighted. Thus Baal-hermon is 
clsewhere called ‘‘ Mount Baal,’’ and Baal-Perazim is 
(very probably) ‘‘Mount Perazim.”’ Baalath-beer, too, 
is called in the parallel lists Ramath (i. ec. ‘‘height’’). 
Compare the Vulgate rendering of Baalah in 1 Chron. 
xiii, 6, ‘ad collem Cariathiarim ;” also Mount Baalah 
(Josh. xv, 11). 

4. There is the consideration of the very deep sig- 
nificance with which the name of Baal must clweys 
have been inyested, both for the Israelites and for theic 
predecessors in the country—for those who venerated 
and those who were commanded to hate him. Surely’ 
this significance must haye been sufficient to prevent 
that portentous name from becoming a mere alterna- 
tive for a term which, like Beru- (q. v.), was in tke 
commonest daily use.—Smith, s. v. 

5. The most significant form in which this compound 
word occurs is its use as an element (in a manner cem- 
mon to all the Shemitic languages) in proper names, 
like él- Sy) and Jah @P) of the Hebrew; sometimes & 
the end, ec. g. Lth- baal (22328), Meri-baal (2 2772), 
Esh- sa Gar JS), Jerub- baal zat), ete. (which 
see severally) ; ‘at other times at the beginning, e. g. 
Baal-hanon Came), Bali-yah (3 (AMbSa ; and in some 
instances the heathenish ‘‘ Baal’? has supplanted the 
corresponding Jewish sacred name, ec. g. £l-icda 
(SIMON, 2 Sam. v, 16)= Beel-tada (> ae a, 1 Chren: 
xiv, a: This was a fr Sele method pes eae ition in 
Pheenician proper names, as appears from those occur- 
ring in classical and Biblical history, and still mere 
clearly in inscriptions on coins, e. g- Itiobaal same, 
‘‘with Baal,”’ Gerb. i, 2), Batihaal @yana, “a aaa 
ter of Baal,” Carth. 8), Hikkembaal O33 EM, ‘sage 
of Baal,’”” Numid. i, 2), Wikkebbaal (ah, the same 
by pacrnilakien of the 7, ib. ii, 3), Hikkemshetbaal 
Q@saasn, the same with the insertion of the rela- 
tive prefix WU, ib. ii, 2), Jeubacl (EDN, “desire of 
ae Git. ae? Se as al aE 


=", “ enriched cs 
ane Malt, § iii, 1), Mczethbaal Gears: 
by Baal,’ Numid. 


bearers, 


2, ‘kindled 
i, 4), tee Orarivia fer 
““made by Baal,” i, 3), IMcttandaal 
(enn, “given by Baal,” 7b. vii, 1), ete. (sec Gese~ 
nius, Thes. Heb. p. 224, 5). irst, s.v. See NAME. 

Ba’alah (Heb. Budlah’, mbza, mistress, civitas), 
the name of two cities and cf one mountain. 
BAaLatir. 

1. (Sept. Baadad v. r. Bada.) A city in the south- 
ern part of Judah, mentioned in connection with Beer- 
sheba and Tim (Josh. xv, 29), apparently the same 
elsewhere called Baran (Josh. xix, 3), also Brrwan, 
and assigned to Simeon (1 Chron. iv, 29). In the first 
named passage it forms part of the preceding name = 
Bizjothjah-Bralah, See Bizgorusan, 


See also 
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2. (Sept. BaadaS v. r. Bad, but omits in 1 Chron.) | 
A city on the northern border of Judah (Josh. xv, 10), | 
better known as KirsATu-yEARIM (q. v.) (Josh. xy, 
9; 1 Chron. xiii, 6), otherwise called BAALE oF JUDAH | 
(2Sam. vi,2). In Josh. xv, 60, and xviii, 14, it is call- 
ed KirgAtu-BAAL. From the expression ‘ Baalah, 
which is Kirjath-jearim’”’ (comp. ‘‘Jebusi, which is Je- | 
rusalem,”’ xviii, 28), it would seem as if Baalah were 
the earlier or Canaanite appellation of the place. 

3. (Sept. yi) BaadaS v.r. ézi NiBa, etc.) A moun- | 
tain (7) on the N.W. boundary of Judah, between 
Shicron and Jabneel (Josh. xv, 11), usually regarded 
as the same with Mount Jearim (ver. 10), from the 
neighboring Kirjath-baal ; but erroneously (see Keil, 
Comment. in loc.), for the direction in the text requires 
a location more westerly, apparently at the modern | 
Tell Hermes (Van de Velde, Map). See Tripp. 


Ba‘alath (Heb. Badlath’, M323, another form of 
the name Baalih; Sept. Baadad [v. r. TeBeedav in 
Josh.], but Badadsd y. rv. Badade in 2 Chron.), a town 
in the tribe of Dan, named with Gibbethon, Gath- 
rimmon, and other Philistine places (Josh. xix, 44), 
apparently the same that was afterward rebuilt by 
Solomon (1 Kings ix, 18; 2 Chron. viii, 6). Many 
have conjectured this Baalath to be the same as Baal- 
bek (so Schwarz, Palest. p. 62); but in that case it 
must have lain in northernmost Dan, whereas the pos- 
session of it is ascribed to that tribe when its terri- 
tory was wholly in the south near Judah, and many 
years before the migration (recorded in Judg. xviii) 
which gave Dan a northern territory. Correspond- 
ingly, Josephus places the Baalath of Solomon (which 
he calls Baleth, BaXzS) in the southern part of Pales- 
tine, near Gazara or Gezer (An/. viii, 6, 1), within the 
territory which would have belonged to Dan had it 
acquired possession of the lands originally assigned to 
it. The Jerusalem Talmud (Sinhedr. 1) affirms that 
Baalath lay so near the line of separation between Dan 
and Judah that the fields only were in the former 
tribe, the buildings being in the latter. Schwarz, 
however (Pualest, p. 138 note), disputes this position; 
the statement seems to have reference to the post- 
exilian distribution of Palestine, by which Judah gave 
name (Judea) to the entire neighborhood, including 
Benjamin as well as Dan and Simeon, an arrange- 
ment evidently growing out of the earlier division 
into the two rival kingdoms of Judah and Israel. 
Van de Velde is probably correct in identifying the 
site with that of Deir Bulut, on the high southern brow 
of Wady Kerama, about half way between Jaffa and | 
Nablous; but he distinguishes this from the Baalath 
of Solomon, assigning only the insufficient reason that 
this locality is not situated near a highway where a 
fortified place would be required (Wemoir, p. 291). 


Ba’dlath-be’ér (Heb. Badlath’ Beér’, m>23 | 


“N2, Baalah of [or having] a well; Sept. Baaddy | 
v. r. BaNéc), probably the same as the Baar of 1 
Chron. iv, 33, a city of Simeon; mentioned in connec- 
tion with Ramatu-Negeb, or Southern Ramah (Josh. | 
xix, 8; comp. 1 Sam. xxx, 27), in such a manner as 
to make them identical (so the Sept. B. woosvopevor 
Byopapos; Vulg. Baalath- Beerramoth). See Ra- 
MATH. It is also the same with the BeALorn (q. v.) | 
of Judah (Josh. xv, 24). Other sacred wells in this 
parched region were the Beer-lahai-roi, the ‘‘ well of | 
the vision of God ;” and Beer-sheba, the ‘“ well of the | 
oath.” See Beir-. 


Baalbek, a city of Cele-Syria, celebrated for its | 
super) ruins yet extant of an ancient temple of the 
sun, and supposed by many to be the site designated 
by Solomon’s famous ‘‘ House of the Forest of Leba- 
non” (1 Kings vii, 2; x, 17; 2 Chron. ix, 16). We 
are also informed that among those parts of Palestine | 
which were unsubdued by the Hebrews at the death | 
of Joshua was ‘all Lebanon toward the sun-rising, | 
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from Baal-gad, under Mount Hermon, unto the enter. 
ing into Hamath’’ (Josh. xiii, 5). This position of 
Baal-gad is not unfavorable to the conclusion which 
some have reached, that it is no other than the place 
which, from a temple consecrated to the sun that stood 
there, was called by the Greeks Hel/opolis, i. e. city of 
the sun; and which the natives called and still call 
Baalbek, a word apparently of the same meaning. 
The honor of being identified with Baalbek has also 
been claimed for the Baalath which Solomon built or 


| fortified ; but this claim has already been disposed of 
{see BaaLarn]; and no weight is to be attached to 


the local traditions which claim Solomon as the found- 
er of Baalbek, seeing that it is the practice of the na- 
tives to ascribe to that great king every grand ancient 
work of unknown date which the country contains. 
It is also to be observed that those who contend for 
Baalath admit its possible identity with Baal-gad, and 
hence there are no conflicting claims to adjust. Even 
those who suppose the Baal-hamon of the Canticles 
(viii, 11) to be Baalbek, conceive that to be a later 
name for Baal-gad, and hence the only question that 
remains is whether Baal-gad be not the more ancient 
name of the place afterward known as Heliopolis and 
Baalbek. Baalbek, in the Syrian language, signifies 
the city of Baal, or of the sun; and, as the Syrians 
never borrowed names from the Greeks, or translated 
Greek names, it is certain that when the Greeks came 
into Syria they found the place bearing this name, or 
some other signifying ‘‘ city of the sun,”’ since they 
termed it Heliopolis, which is doubtless a translation 
of the native designation. Now the question is wheth- 
er this word has the same meaning as Baal-gad, and, 
if not, whether any circumstances can be pointed out 
as likely to occasion the change of name. If we take 
Baal for the name of the idol, then, as in the case of 
Baalbek, the last member of the word must be taken 
as a modifying appellation, not as in itself a proper 
name; and as Gad means a troop, a multitude, or a 
press of people, Baal-gad will mean Baal’s crowd, 
whether applied to the inhabitants, or to the place as a 
resort of pilgrims. The syllable dek has precisely the 
same meaning in the Arabic. If this should not seem 
satisfactory, we may conclude that Baal was so com- 
mon an element in the composition of proper names 
that it is not sufficiently distinctive to bear the stress 
of such an interpretation, and may rather take it to 
signify (as Gesenius says it always does in geograph- 
ical combinations) the place where a thing is found. 
See Baar-. According to this view, Baal-gad would 
mean the place of Gad. Now Gad was an idol (Isa. 
Ixy, 11), supposed to have been the god or goddess of 
good fortune (comp. Sept. Téyn; Vulg. Fortuna), and 
identified by the Jewish commentators with the planct 
Jupiter. See Gap. But it is well known that Baal 
was identified with Jupiter as well as with the sun; 


| and it is not difficult to connect Baalbek with the wor- 


John of Antioch affirms that the 
great temple at Baalbek was dedicated to Jupiter; and 
in the celebrated passage of Macrobius (Saturn. i, 23), 


|in which he reports that the worship of the sun was 


brought by Egyptian priests to Heliopolis in Syria, he 
expressly states that they introduced it under the name 
of Jupiter (sub nomine Jovis). This implies that the 
worship of Jupiter was already established and popu- 
lar at the place, and that heliolatry previously was 
not; and therefore we should rather expect the town 
to have borne some name referring to Jupiter than to 
the sun, and may be sure that a name indicative of 
heliolatry must have been posterior to the introduction 


| of that worship by the Egyptians; and, as we have no 


ground for supposing that this took place before or till 
long after the age of Joshua, it could not then be call- 
ed by any name corresponding to Heliopolis. But 
see BAAL-GAD. 

Baalbek is pleasantly situated on the lowest decliy- 
ity of Anti-Libanus, at the opening of a small valley 
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Ruins of Baalbek. 


into the plain El-Bekaa. Through this valley runs 
a small stream, divided into numberless rills for irri- 
gation. The place, according to the determination 
of Maj. Rennell (Geogr. of W. Asa, i, 75), is in N. 
lat. 84° 1° 807", and E. long. 86° 11’. distant 109 geog. 
miles from Palmyra, and 38} from Tripoli. Its origin 
appears to be lost in the most remote antiquity, and 
the historical notices of it are very scanty ; the silence 
of the classical writers respecting it would alone seem 
to imply that it had previously existed under another 
name. In the absence of more positive information, 
we can only conjecture that its situation on the high- 
road of commerce between Tyre, Palmyra, and the 
farther East, must have contributed largely to the 
wealth and magnificence which it manifestly attained. 
It is mentioned under the name of Heliopolis by Jo- 
sephus (Ant. xiv, 3, 4), and also by Pliny (st. Nat. 
vy, 22). Two Roman inscriptions of the time of Anto- 
ninus Pius give sanction to the statement of John of 
Antioch, who alleges that this emperor built a great 
temple to Jupiter at Heliopolis, which was one of the 
wonders of the world (//ist. Chron. lib. xi). From 
the reverses of Roman coins we learn that Heliopolis 
was constituted a colony by Julius Casar; that it was 
the seat ofa Roman garrison inthe time of Augustus, 
and obtained the Jus Jtalicum from Severus (Ulpian, 
De Censibus, 9). Some ofthe coins of later date con- 
tain curious representations of the temple (Aker- 
man, lom. Coins, i, 339). After the age of Con- 
stantine the splendid temples of Baalbek were prob- 
ably consigned to neglect and decay, unless, in- 
decd, as some appearances indicate, they were then 
consecrated to Christian worship (see Chron. Pasch. 
p. 303, ed. Bohn; comp. Sozomen, /ist. Lceles. v, 
10; Theodoret, Hist. Eccles. iii, 7; iv, 22). From 
the accounts of Oriental writers Baalbek scems to 
have continued a place of importance down to the 
time of the Moslem invasion of Syria (see Am- 
mian. Marcell. xiv, 8). They describe it as one 
of the most splendid of Syrian cities, enriched 
with stately palaces, adorned with monuments of 
ancient times, and abounding with trees, foun- 
tains, and whatever contributes to luxurious enjoy- 
ment (D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Or. s. v.). On the ad- 
vance of the Moslems, it was reported to the Emperor 
Heraclius as protected by a citadel of great strength, 
and well able to sustain a siege. After the capture 
of Damascus it was regularly invested by the Mos- 
lems, and, containing an overflowing population, am- 
ply supplied with provisions and military stores, it 
made a courageous defence, but at length capitulated. 
Its importance at that period is attested by the ran- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


som exacted by the conquerors, consisting of 2000 


| ounces of gold, 4000 ounces of silver, 2000 silk vests, 


and 1000 swords, together with the arms of the garri- 
son. It afterward became the mart for the rich pil- 
lage of Syria; but its prosperity soon received a fatal 
blow from the caliph of Damascus, by whom it was 
sacked and dismantled, and the principal inhabitants 
put to the sword (A.D. 748). During the Crusades, 
being incapable of making any resistance, it seems to 
have quietly submitted to the strongest. In the year 
1400 it was pillaged by Timour Beg, in his progress 
to Damascus, after he had taken Aleppo. Afterward 
it fell into the hands of the Mctaweli—a barbarous 
predatory tribe, who were nearly exterminated when 
Djezzar Pasha permanently subjected the whole dis- 
trict to Turkish supremacy. In 1789 an earthquake 
completed the devastation already begun by Mcham- 
medan vandalism. 

The ruins of Heliopolis lie on an eastern branch of 
the mountain, and are called, lry way of eminence, the 
Castle. The most prominent objects visible from the 


plain are a lofty portico of six columns, part of the 
great temple, and the walls and columns of another 
smaller temple a little below, surrounded by green 


Octagonal ‘Temple at Baalbek. 


trees. There is also a singular temple of nearly cir- 
cular form. These, with a curious column on the 
highest point within the walls (which may possibly 
have been a clepsydra, or water-dial), form the only 
erect portions of the ruins. These ruins have been so 
often and so minutely described by scores of travel- 
lers, as well as in many works of general reference, 
that, since their identification as a Scriptural site is 


uncertain, a few additional observations only may ~ 


suffice. The ruins of Baalbek in the mass are appar- 


al 
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ently of three successive eras: first, the gigantic hewn 
stones, in the face of the platform or basement on 
which the temple stands, and which appear to be re- 
mains of older buildings, perhaps of the more ancient 
temple which occupied the site. Among these are at 
least twenty standing upon a basement of rough 
stones, which would be called enormous anywhere 
but here. These celebrated blocks, which in fact form 
the great wonder of the place, vary from 30 to 40 feet 
in length; but there are three, forming an upper 
course 20 feet from the ground, which together meas: 
ure 190 feet, being severally of the enormous dimen- 
sions of 63 and 64 feet in length, by 12 in breadth and 
thickness (Addison’s Damascus and Palmyra, ii, 55). 
“« They are,” says Richter (Wal/fahrten, p. 281), ‘‘ the 
largest stones I have ever seen, and might of them- 
selves have easily given rise to the popular opinion 
that Baalbek was built by angels at the command of 
Solomon, The whole wall, indeed, is composed of 
immense stones, and its resemblance to the remains of 
the Temple of Solomon, which are still shown in the 
foundations of the mosque Es-Sakkara on Mount Mori- 
ah, cannot fail to be observed.” This was also point- 
ed out by Dr. Richardson. In the neighboring quar- 
ries (q. v.) from which they were cut, one stone, hewn 
out but not carried away, is of much larger dimensions 
than any of those which have been mentioned. To 
the second and third eras belong the Roman temples, 
which, being of and about the time of Antoninus Pius, 
present some of the finest specimens of Corinthian 
architecture in existence, and possess a wonderful 
grandeur and majesty from their lofty and imposing 
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Plan of the Great Temple at Baalbek. 
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situation (Addison, ii, 57). Among the ornaments of 
these buildings Richter finds confirmation of the fol- 
lowing statement of Macrobius: ‘Isis and Horus 
often unequivocally appear. The winged globes sur- 
rounded with serpents show that the priests of Baalbek 
received their ideas of divinity from On, the Heliopo- 
lis of Egypt.’’ Speaking generally of these remains, 
Burckhardt says, ‘‘The entire view of the ruins of 
Palmyra. when seen at a certain distance, is infinitely 
more striking than those of Baalbek, but there is not 
any one spot in the ruins of Tadmor so imposing as 
the interior view of the temple of Baalbek’’ (Syria, p. 
13). He adds that the architecture of Baalbek is 
richer than that of Tadmor. Mr. Addison remarks 
that ‘‘the ruins, though so striking and magnificent, 
are, neverthelessy quite second-rate when compared 
with the Athenian ruins, and display in their decora- 
tion none of the bold conceptions and the genius which 
characterize the Athenian architecture.” The present 
Baalbek is a small village to the east of the ruins, in a 
sad state of wretchedness and decay. It is little more 
than a heap of rubbish, the houses being built of mud 
and sun-dried bricks. The population of 5000 which 
the place is said to have contained in 1751 is now re- 
duced to barely 2000 persons; the two handsome 
mosques and fine serai of the emir, mentioned by 
Burckhardt, are no longer distinguishable; and trav- 
ellers may now inquire in vain for the grapes, the 
pomegranates, and the fruits which were formerly so 
abundant (Iken, Dissert. de Baal-Hamon et Baal-Gad, 
in Dissertt. Philologico-Theolog. i, 136; Wood and Daw- 
kins, Ruins of Baalbec, Lond. 1757; 5 Pococke, Descrip- 
tion of the Kast, ii, 106-113; Maundrell, Journey from 
Aleppo to Jerus: sem, p- 134, 139; Volney, Voyage en 
Syrie, ii, 215-230; Thevet, Cosmographie, bk. vi, ch. 
xiv; Schubert, Retse in das Morgenland, Erlangen, 
1841; see also Rosenmiiller, Biblical Geography, ii, 
252-257; Thomson, Land and Book, i, 350-361; Kel- 
ly’s Syria, p. 256-266; Smith’s Dict. of Class. Geog. 
s. v. Heliopolis Syriz).—Kitto, s.v. BAAL-GAp, 
Ba’dl-be’rith (Heb. Ba’a! Berith’, m2 >2a 
covenant-lord; Sept. BaahPeoi8 v. vr. Baar drabyene ; 
Judg. ix, 4) is the name of a god worshipped by the 
people of Shechem (Judg. viii, 33), who, on account 
of the signification of the name, has been compared 
to the Zebe “Opkeoge of the Greeks, and the Latin Deus 
Fidius. Bochart and Creuzer think that this name 
means ‘‘God of Berytus;’’? but, whether or not the 


a fai! name of that town is to be recognised in the Berothah 
2 sede SER | - of Ezek. xlvii, 16, there is hardly any ground for their 
‘eb : 2 = opinion. Movers (Phdnizer, i, 169) considers the name 
5 a y equivalent to “ Baal in covenant with the idolaters of 
a a = Israel.’? The meaning, however, does not seem to be 
3 5 the god who presides over cove- 
3 I oT naces. eZ nants, but the god who comes 
2 y Ay tees fy into covenant with the worship- 
3 of 2 2 pers. In Judg. ix, 46, he is 
& called simply “the god Berith”’ 
A = ie re meee eoaielee (n-72 3s). We know nothing 
z 8 a] ranges saa : Ah of the particular form of worship 
g S e Width, 157 ft.4inehes. J if paid to this god. See Baauim. 
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Bene e O +e F vid brought the ark into Jerusa- 
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& S Length from ontside the = a — eRe Ke See ee pee 
hel = a columns, 324 feet. a ay where called BAALAH (q. Vv »s 
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lord of fortune ; Sept. Baaryad 
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y. r. Badayad, once [Josh. xiii, 5] Padyad), a city 
of the Canaanites, perhaps in the valley of Leb- 
anon, at the source of the Jordan and foot of Mount 
Hermon, whose kings were taken and put to death 
by Joshua, but the city itself remained unsubdued 
in his day (Josh. xi, 17; xii, 7; xiii, 5). 
place evidently well known at the time of the con- 
quest of Palestine, and, as such, used to denote the 
most northern (Josh. xi, 17, xii, 7), or perhaps north- 
western (xiii, 5, Namath being to the extreme north- 
east) point to which Joshua’s victories extended. It 
was in all probability a Phoenician or Canaanite sanc- 
tuary of Baal under the aspect of Gad or Fortune [see 
Gap |, from whose worship it appears to have derived its 
name. See BAALim. 
of Lebanon” would lead to the supposition that it lay 
between the two ranges of Lebanon and Anti-Leba- 
non, which is still known by the same name el-Buka’a, 
and it has accordingly been identified by Iken and 
others (including Thomson, Land and Book, i, 353) 
with Baalbek (Ritter, Lrdkunde, xvii, 230). See Baat- 
BEK. But against this are the too great distance of 


Baalbek to the north, and the precise expression of | 


the text—‘‘ under Mount Hermon.’’ The conjecture 
of Schwarz (Palest. p. 60), supported by Robinson 


(Researches, new ed. iii, 519), is, that the modern rep- | 


resentative of Baal-gad is Banias, a place which long 
maintained a great reputation as the sanctuary of Pan. 
See Ca&sARwA PuIniprt. 
Mount Hermon, it would seem to be the same with 
BAAL-HERMON (Judg. iii, 3; 1 Chron. v, 23)—-Smith. 


Baal-gur. See Gur-BAAL. 
Ba’al-ha’mon (Heb. Baal Hamon’, 572" 323, 
place of multitude; Sept. Beshapwy), a place where 


Solomon is said to have had an extensive vineyard 
(Cant. viii, 11). Rosenmiiller (A//erth. I, ii, 281) con- 


ceives that if this Baal-hamon was the name of a/| 


place that actually existed, it may be reasonably sup- 
posed identical with Baal-gad or Heliopolis; for Ha- 
mon was a chief Pheenician god (Davis, Carthage, 
p- 256, 262), perhaps the Ammon of the Egyptians 
(see Nah. iii, 8), whom the Greeks identified with 
Jupiter (Bib. Geog. ii, 253). We are not inclined to 
lay much stress on this conjecture (see Iken, Dissertt. 
philo!. in loc.), which, however, is adopted by Schwarz 
(Palest. p. 61). See BAat-Gap. There was a place 
called Hammon, in the tribe of Asher (Josh. xix, 28), 
which Ewald (Comment. in loc.) thinks was the same 
as Baal-hamon; but there is little probability in this 
conjecture. The book of Judith (viii, 3) places a Bala- 
mon (BaXapory) or Belumon (BeXajwy) in central Pal- 
estine, near Dothaim, and therefore in the mountains 
of Ephraim, not far north of Samaria. See BALAmo. 
Tf it he the same place (see Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 
225), this vineyard may have been in one of the ‘‘ fat 
valleys” of the ‘drunkards of Ephraim, who are over- 
come with wine,” to which allusion is made in Isa. 
Xxviii, 1. It appears to have been situated among 
the eminences south-east of Jenin. — Kitto ; Smith. 
See Beru-HAGGAN; BAALIM. 

Ba’al-ha’nan (Heb. Baal Chanan’, 520 22a, 
lord of grace, or Baal is gracious), the name of two 
men. 

1. (Sept. BadAaevooy and Badaevywr vy. vr. BadXe- 
voy and Badaevywo.) An early king of Edom, son of 
Achbor, successor of Saul, and succeeded by Hadar 
(Gen. xxxvi, 38, 39; 1 Chron. i, 49, 50). B.C. prob. 
ante 1619, 

2. (Sept. Baldavay v. r. Bad\avd.) A Gederite, 
royal overseer of ‘‘ the olive-trees and sycamore-trees 


in the low plains” under David (1 Chron, xxvii, 28). | 


B.C. 1014. From his name we may conjecture that 
he was of Canaanitish extraction. 


It was a| 


The words ‘‘the plain (722) | 
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place where Absalom kept his flocks, and held the 


sheep-shearing feast at which Amnon was assassinated 
(2 Sam, xiii, 23). The Targum makes it ‘‘ the plain 
of Hazor,’’ and so Ewald (/sr. Gesch. ii, 639) ; but this 
locality would be far from that of the above passage, 
where it is said to have been “ beside (22) Ephraim ae 
not in the tribe of that name, but near the city called 
Ephraim, which was in the tribe of Benjamin, and is 


o 
=) 


| mentioned in 2 Chr. xiii, 19; John xi, 54. This Ephra- 
‘im is placed by Eusebius eight miles from Jerusa- 


lem on the road to Jericho, and is supposed by Reland 
to have been between Bethel and Jericho (Palestina, 
i, 377). Perhaps Baal-hazor is the same with Hazon 
(q. v.) in the tribe of Benjamin (Neh. xi, 33), now Asur 
in the vicinity indicated (see Schwarz, Palest. p. 133). 

Ba’al-her’mon (Heb. Ba‘ él Chermon’, >33 
san, lord of Hermon), the name of a city and a hill 
adjoining. 

1. (Sept. makes two names, Badd ‘Eppwy.) A town 
not far from Mount Hermon, mentioned as inhabited 
by the Ephraimites in connection with Bashan and 
Senir (1 Chron. v, 23). It was probably the same 
with the BAaL-GApb (q. v.) of Josh. xi, 17 (Robinson, 
Researches, new ed. iii, 409). 

2. (Sept. translates doo¢ rov “Aeopwy, Mount Her- 
mon.) A mountain (“53) east of Lebanon, from which 


: any in. | the Israelites were unable to expel the Hivites Judg. 
From its association with | 


iii, 5). This is usually considered as a distinct place 
from Mount Hermon; but the only apparent ground 
for doing so is the statement in 1 Chron. v, 23, ‘‘ unto 
Baal-hermon, and Senir, and [unto] Mount Hermon;” 
but it is quite possible that the conjunction ‘‘ and’? may 
be here, as elsewhere, used as an expletive—‘‘ unto 
Baal-hermon, even Senir, even Mount Hermen.” 
Perhaps this derives some color from the fact, which 
we know, that this mountain had at least three names 
(Deut. iii, 9). May not Baal-hermon have been a 
fourth, in use among the Phcenician worshippers of 


| Baal, one of whose sanctuaries, Baal-gad, was at the 


See BAALIM. 

Ba’ali (Heb. Badli’, "523, my lord; Sept. Baaneip), 
a colder and more distant title for husband, which the 
prophet reproaches the Jewish Church for hitherto ap- 
plying to Jehovah, instead of the more endearing term 
Ishi (my man, i. e. husband), which he predicts she 
would be emboldened to employ when freed from her 
idolatries (Hos. ii, 16), Some have supposed from 
this that the Jews had even borrowed the term Baal 
from the surrounding nations as expressive of sover- 
eign deity, and so applied it to Jehovah; but this is 
not likely. See BAAL. 

Ba’alim (Heb. hab-beilim’, py>yan, plural of 
Baal, with the def. article prefixed; Sept. BaaXip), 
according to most, images of the god Baal set up in 
temples and worshipped, usually in connection with 
those of Astarte (Judg. ii, 11; 1 Sam. vii, 4, ete.); 
according to others, various forms of Baal (Ort, Dienst 
des B. in Isracl, Leyden, 1864). See ASHTORETH. 

Baal seems to have been the general name for the 
deity among the Phoenicians and Carthaginians (Ser- 


foot of this very mountain ?—Smith. 


i vius, ad Zn. i, 729; “lingua Punica Deus Bul dici- 


tur,”’ Isidor. Orig. viii, 11), but with the article 330, 
hab-Baal, “the Baal’) Baa distinctively, the chief 
male divinity (on the fem. 2) Badd, Rom. xi, 4, and 
often in the Sept., see Winer, New Test. Gr. § 205) of 
the Pheenician (i. e. proper Sidonian, Syrian, Cartha- 
ginian, and colonial Punic) race (hence the syllable 
-BaXoe or -bal so often found at the end of their prop- 
er names, e. g. 1S63aXo¢ or Lthbaal (q. v.), "AyBados 
[ Herod. vii, 78], “ExriBadoc and Méofadoc [Joseph. 


| Ap. i, 21]; also Hannibal, Ahibal, Adherbal, Hasdru- 


bal, Maharbal, etc. [comp. Fromann, De cultu decr, ex 


Ba‘al-ha’zor (Heb. Ba/dl Chatsor’, “xn bea. | ovopasecia Ulustri, Altdorf, 1744-45, p. 17 sq.]; yet 


having « village; Sept. Baadaowp y. r, BeAaowp), the | that the suffix in these names is not expressive of deity 
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in general, but only of Baal specifically, appears from 
a similar use of the titles Melkart, Astarte, etc., in oth- 
er personal appellations [see generally Minter, Relig. 
d. Karthager, 2d ed. Kopenh. 1821]), like Bel among 
the Babylonians (for the contraction 2, Bal, for bya, 
Baal, see Gesenius, Monum. Phen. p. 452), and the tu- 
telary Belus of Cyprus (‘‘Citium of Bel,” Steph. Byz. 
p. 510). The apostate Israelites worshipped him (in 
connection with Astarte) in the period of the judges 
(Judg. ii, 11,13; iii, 7; vi, 25.sq.), and the later kings, 
especially Ahaz (2 Chron. xxviii, 2) and Manasseh (2 
Kings xxi, 3) of Judah, and Ahab and Hoshea of Is- 
rael (1 Kings xvi, 31 sq.; xviii, 19 sq.; 2 Kings xvii, 
16 sq.; comp. also Jer. ii, 8; vii, 9; xxxii, 29. etc.), 
with but little interruption 2 Kings iii, 2; x, 28; xi, 
18). They had temples to him (1 Kings xvi, 32; 2 
Kings x, 21 sq.), and altars (Jer. xi, 13) erected espe- 
cially on eminences and roofs (Jer. xix, 5; xxwxii, 29), 
as well as images set up in his honor (2 Kings iii, 2). 
Respecting the form of his worship we have very few 
distinct notices. His priests and prophets were very 
numerous (1 Kings xviii, 22; 2 Kings x, 19 sq.), and 
divided into various classes (2 Kings x, 19). They 
offered incense to this god (Jer. vii, 9; xi, 13; xxxii, 
29, etc.), and, clothed in a peculiar costume (2 Kings 
X, 22), presented to him bloody offerings, including 
children (Jer. xix, 5). In connection with these, the 
priests danced (derisively, ‘leaped,’ 1 Kings xviii, 
26) around the altar, and gashed themselves with 
knives (1 Kings xviii, 28) when they did not speedily 
gain their suit (Properé. ii, 18, 15; Tibull. i, 6, 47 sq.; 
Lucan. i, 565; Lucian, Dew Syra, 50 [Ling. 1723]; 
Movers, Phéniz. i, 682). On the adoration (q. v.) by 
kissing (1 Kings xix, 18), see Kiss. That this Baal 
worshipped by the Israelites was the same as the wide- 
ly famed T'yrian Baal, whom the Greeks called /ercu- 
les, admits of scarcely a doubt (Movers, i, 178 sq.), and 
thus Baal is identified with J/elkart also. The an- 
cients in general compare Baal with the Greek Zeus or 
Jove (Sanchoniathon, p. 14, ed. Orelli; Augustine, 
Quest. in Jud. 16; Dio Cass, Ixxviii, 8), as they still 
more frequently do the Belus of the Babylonians [see 
Bur], but sometimes identify him with Chronus or 
Saturn (Ctes. ap. Phot. p. 343). Most investigators 
recognise in him the sw as the fructifying principle of 
nature (Creuzer, Symbol. ii, 265 sq.; comp. Vatke, 
Bibl. Theo!, p. 366 sq.); while Gesenius (Comment. zu 
Jes. ii, 335, and Thesaur. p. 224) interprets the Babylo- 
nian Bel and the Pheenician Baal as the principal lucky 
star of the Asiatic astrolatry, i. c. the planet Jupiter. 
The latter view has the following considerations in its 
favor: (1.) In the sacred writings of the Sabzans, the 
usual title of this planet (in Syriac) is Beil; (2.) A star 
of good fortune, GAp, was evidently esteemed a deity 
in Western Asia (comp. Isa. Ixv, 11), and from this the 
city Baat-Gap doubtless had its name; (3.) In 2 
Kings xxiii, 5, Baal yan) would seem to be distin- 
guished from the sun as an object of worship; (4.) On 
Phenician coins likewise the sun-god is constantly 
named distinctively ‘‘ Lord of Heaven” (Bray Esa), 
“Lord of Heat” (jam 530), “Lord of the Sun’ 
(Gaara) 593). But that Baal originally represented 
the sun, which with its light and warmth controls and 
vitalizes all nature, is clearly indicated by Sanchonia- 
thon (wt sup.) in the statement that the Pheenicians 
had designated the sun as the ‘‘sole lord of heaven, 
Beelsamen” (uovoy oboavod kboov, Beedoapyy, i. ce. 
(pee) $35; comp. also Augustine, in Jud. 16). The 
same name (Balsamen) occurs in Plautus (Pan. y, 2, 67). 
For other reasons for the identification of the Babylo- 
nian, Syrian, and Pheenician Baal with the solar deity, 
see Moyers, Phin. p. 180 sq., who has extensively in- 
vestigated (p. 185 sq.) the relations of this divinity 
to the other ancient Asiatic deification of the powers 
of nature, some of which appear in the names Tammuz, 
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Moloch, and Chiun (q. v. severally). Without tracing 
these out minutely, it is appropriate in this connection 
to specify some of the functions and spheres of activ- 
ity which Baal, like Zeus among the Greeks, appears 
to have fulfilled among the Pheenicians, especially in- 
asmuch as the plural form Bualim is thought by many 
to be expressive of this multiform development. The 
following are referred to in the Bible. 

1. BaaL-Beriru (4793 bya, Covenant-Baal), core 
responding to the Zeb¢ boKxtoc, Deus Fidius, of the 
Greek and Roman mythology. We was worshipped 
in this capacity in a special temple by the Shechemites 
(Judg. viii, 833; ix, 4, 46), among whom Canaanites 
were also resident (Judg. ix, 28). Bochart (Canaan, 
xvii, p. 859), whom Creuzer (Symbol. ii, 87) follows, 
renders the name ‘Baal of Berytus’’? (comp. also 
Steph. Byz. s. v. Beouroc), like the titles Baal of Sy- 
rus (3% 5355), Baal of Tarsus (19% 523), found in 
inscriptions. As the Heb. name of Berytus (q. v.) 
accords with this title (M393 or "M175), and a deity 
of alliance or contracts might well be requisite to the 
polity of the Phcenicians (in whose territory this city 
was included), q. d. a guardian of compacts ; the inter- 
pretation of Movers (p. 171), with which Bertheau (on 
Judg. 1x, 4) accords, namely ‘‘ Baal with whom the 
league is formed” (comp. Gen. xiv, 3; Exod. xxiii, 
32; xxxiv, 12 sq.), gives a signification not altogeth- 
er inapposite. See BAAL-BERITH. 

2. BAAL-ZEBUB (S137 S95, Fly-Baal; the Sept. 
construes the latter part of the name differently, éx- 
Cyreiy tv 71) BaaX pvtay Sedov’ Axcaowy; but Josephus 
has the usual interpretation, Ané. ix, 2, 1), an oracu- 
lar deity of the Philistines at Ekron (2 Kings i, 2, 3, 
16), corresponding to the Zede adpuiog or prviaypoc 
(Pausan. v, 14, 2; viii, 26, 4) and Deus Myiagrus or 
Myiodes (Plin. x, 40; xxix, 24) of the Greeks and 
Romans (Salmas. Lzere. p. 9sq.; Creuzer, Symbol. ii, 
487; iv, 392; Hitzig, Philst. p. 313), and to the Her- 
cules Mylagrus (yaiayooe) of other notices (Solin. ¢. 2; 
Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 11, ed. Sylb.). Flies (and 
gnats) are in the East a much greater annoyance than 
with us (comp. Bochart, Hieroz. iii, 346 sq.). See 
Fry. From this explanation of Baal-Zebub only Hug 
has of late dissented (Freiburg. Zeitschr. vii, 104 sq.) ; 
his assertion, however, that this Philistine divinity is 
the dung-beetle (scarabeus pillularius), worshipped also 
in Egypt (as a symbol of the world-god), rests on 
many uncertain assumptions, and is therefore improb- 
able. (For other interpretations, see the Lacg. Hand). 
d. A. T. ix, 2sq.) See BeeL-zeBus. 

3. Baat-Pror (3B EG Priapism-Baal!), or sim- 
ply Pror (M435), was the name of a god of the Moab- 
ites (Num. xxv, 1 sq.; xxxi, 16; Josh. xxii, 17), ap- 
parently worshipped by the prostitution (perhaps pro- 
ceeds of the hire) of young girls (whence, according 
to the rabbins, the name, from 2B, pair’, to frac- 
ture, i. q. to deprive of virginity, comp. Jonathan, 
Targ. on Num. xxv, 1), probably corresponding to the 


| Roman Priapus (see Jerome, ad Hos, iv, 14) and J/u- 


tunus (Creuzer, Symbol. ii, 976). If the above rabbin- 
ical significance of the title be correct, he would seem 
to have given name to Mt. Peor [sec Brru-pror], 
where was the seat of his worship; but it is more like- 
ly that the title was borrowed from the hill (q. d. ‘‘ra- 
vine’’) as a distinctive epithet (Movers, p. 667) for his 
form of worship in that locality (see Creuzer, Symbol. 
ii, 85). Jerome (é Jovin. i, 12) considers this deity to 
be Chemosh (q. v.).—Winer, i, 118. See BAAL-pror. 
4, The deity styled emphatically TE BAAL Gear: 
q. d. “ the great lord’’), whose worship was introduced 
into Israel by Jezebel (1 Kings xvi, 32 sq.), was ap- 
parently the god with whom the Greeks compared 
their Hercules (2 Mace. iv, 18, 20). His Phenician 
appellation was JJelkart (‘‘ king of the city,” i. e. 
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Tyre), or Harokel (“ merchant,” he being supposed to 
be a great navigator), which the Greeks corrupted into 
a resemblance to their own ‘Hoa«Anc, and under the 
name of the ‘‘Tyrian Hercules” he was much cele- 
brated (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxvi, 5; Arrian, /rped. 
Alex. ii, 16), When Herodotus was in Egypt he 
learned that Hercules was there regarded as one of 
the primeval gods of that country, and being anxious 
to obtain more explicit information on the subject, he 
undertook a voyage to Tyre. The priests there inform- 
ed him that the foundation of the temple was coeval 
with that of the city, which they said was founded 2300 
years before that time. It was in honor of this god 
that the Carthaginians for a Jong time annually sent 
the tenth of their income to Tyre (Herod. ii, 44). The 
account of the Baal of Jezebel and Athaliah agrees 
with this Hercules, since the representation of Scrip- 
ture (1 Kings xix, 18) is the same with that of Dio- 
dorus Siculus (ii, 10), that the fire was always burn- 
ing on his altar, the priests officiated barefooted, and 
kissing was among the acts of worship (Cicero, im 
Verrem, iv, 43). Many representations of the Tyrian 
Hercules are extant on coins, of which there are two 
specimens in the British Museum. The first was 
found in the island of Cossyra (now Pantellaria), 
which belonged to the Tyrians; the other is a Tyrian 
coin of silver, weighing 214 grains, and exhibits a 
very striking head of the same idol in a more modern 
and perfect style of art. One of the figures of the 
date is obliterated, but it is thought that che complete 
date may have given 84 B.C. See HercuLezs. 


Coins with Effigies of the Tyrian Baal. 


5. In addition to the above, First (cb. Handworter- 
buch, s. v.) enumerates the following as local or special 
attributes of Baal. (a) Baat-Gap (7A ben, q. d. 
LInuck-Baal), the epithet of Baal as bringing good 
fortune, like the luck-dispensing star Jupiter; and 
thence given as the name of a city (Josh. xi, 173 xii, 
7; xiii, 5) at the foot of Mount Hermon (Jebel esh- 
Sheik), in which neighborhood was also situated the 
city Baal-Hermon (1 Chron. v, 23). Sce BAaL-Gap. 
(0) BaaL-Hamon (723 S23, q. d. Heat-Baal), the 
title of the Pheenician Baal, as representing the vivi- 
fying warmth of nature, like the Exyptian Ammon 
(Sun-god) [see Amon]; and thence given to a city in 
Samaria (Cant. viii, 11), where his worship may haye 
been practised. See BAAL-HAMON. (c) BAAL-CHAt- 
sor (MST bya, q.d. village-protecting Baal), the epi- 
thet of Baal as the tutelary deity of Hazor (q. v); 
then the name of a city in the vicinity of Ephraim or 
Ephron (2 Sam. xiii, 23; 2 Chron. xiii, 19). See 
Badr-1Azor. Baal is repeatedly named among the 
Pheenicians as the guardian divinity of towns, e. g. 
“Baal-Tyre” (SX 533, Malt. i, 1), “ Baal-Tarsus”’ 
(79M DLA, on coins of that city), “ Baal-Lybia” 23 
nasi, Zebv¢ A(Buc, Numid. iv, 1), etc. See BAAar-. 
(d) BAAL-Cuermon (ji29M dPa, q. a. Hill-Baal), 
i.e. Baal as the protector of Mount Hermon, in a city 
near which his worship was instituted; thence applied 
to the city itself (1 Chron. v, 23), near Baal-gad (q. v.). 
That part of Hermon (q. v.) on which this town lay is 
called (Judg. iii, 3) Mount Baal-Hermon (q. v.). See 
Baat-nermon. (¢) Baau-Muon (7132 23, q. d. 
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heaven-dwelling Baal), i. e. Baal as associated witb the 
hill of Baal or Saturn, supposed to be in the seventh 
heaven, as the term divine ‘‘habitation’’ (}1>72) often 
signifies (Deut. xxvi, 15; Psa. Ixviii, 6), and thus 
equivalent to the later Baal-Zebul (nat b35, lord of 
the celestial dwelling, i. e. “ prince of the power of the 
air’), and the Pheenician Beelsamen (Beehoapny, i. €. 
prow cbse lord of heaven, as interpreted by Sancho- 
niathon [p. 14, Képtog obpavov] and Augustine [in loc. 
Judg., dominus culi}); whence the name of the place 
Beth-Baal-Meon (y. v.), in Josh. xiii, 17, or simply 
Baal-Meon (Num, xxxii, 28; 1 Chron. v, 8), or even 
abridged into Beon (Num. xxxii, 3). See BAAr- 
MEON; Brrizepusp. (f) BaaL-PEeRATs™M @z3 
BAND, q. d. ravine-Baal), so called apparently as the 
presiding deity of the mountain Perazim (q. v.), an 
eminence famous for an ancient victory (Isa. xxviii, 
21), and probably a seat of his worship; and hence ap- 
plied in this form to the place itself (2 Sam. v, 20; 1 
Chron. xiv, 11), in the same way as Hermon and Peor 
above, and at length Lebanon itself, as mountains rep> 
resenting great natural features. See BAAL-PERA- 
zim. (g) BAAL-TserHon (jiD% 23, i. e. Typhon 
Baal), the name of Baal as the opposing genius of 
cosmical order (comp. VIDS, the north, i.e. the dark, 
cold quarter), or the ruling spirit of winter, This was 
an Egyptian phasis of the divinity, and the name was 
transferred to the city or locality of Baal-Zephon, on 
the route of the Israelites to Canaan (Exod. xiv, 2). 
See Baar-zernon. (2) BAAL-SHALISHAH b33 
moby, q.d. Baal of the third or trinal district), the 
tutelary deity of the region Shulisha (q. v.), to a city 
of which (1 Sam. ix, 4) his name was thus transferred 
(1 Kings iv, 20), situated (according to the Onomastt- 
con) 15 Roman miles north of Diospolis, and called by 
the Sept. and Eusebius Beth-Shalisha (by a frequent 
interchange of prefixes). See BAaLt-SHALISHA. (2) 
Baat-TAMar ("2m Cop q. d. palm-stick-Baal, comp. 
Jer. x, 5), is Baal the phallus of Bacchus, or the scare- 
crow Priapus in the melon-patches (see the apocryphal 
explanation in Baruch vi, 70), and thence assigned to 
a city in the fertile meadow near Gibeah (Judg. xx, 
33), called in the Onxomast. Beth-Tamar. See BAAt- 
TAMAR. 

On the subject generally, see (in addition to the 
works above referred to) Selden, De Diis Syris; Peri- 
zonius, Origines Babyl.; Bullmann, Ueb. Kronos, in 
the Abhandl. d. Berl. Akad. 1814, 1815; Buttmann, 
Mythol. ; Gesenius, in Ersch’s Encyel. viii; Stuhr, Re- 
lig. d. heidn. Volker d. Orients; Metzger, in Pauli’s 
Real-Encyki. d. klassischen Wissenschaft, s. v. Hercules ; 
Mover’s, in Ersch’s Hncycl. xxiv. See BAAL. 

Ba’alis (Heb. Badilis’, “dS, prob. for D374, 
son of exultation; Sept. Bediod v.r. BeXecod, and 
even Bacittooa; Vulg. Baalis), king of the Ammon- 
ites about the time of the Babylonian captivity, whom 
Johanan and his fellow-generals reported to Gedaliah, 
the viceroy, as having sent Ishmael to assassinate him 
(Jer, x], 14). B.C. 587. Some MSS. have Baalim 
(a*>23), and so Josephus (BaaNsipt, Ant. x, 9, 8). 

Ba’al-me’én (Heb. Ba’ al Mein’, \52 >22, lord 
of dwelling; Sept.) BesApewy, but in Chron. BeeA- 
pawy v.Y. BesApacowy, and in Ezek. omits; other- 
wise Betu-Mron, Jer. xlvili, 23, and Beru-Baat- 
Meron, Josh. xiii, 17), a town in the tribe of Reuben 
beyond the Jordan, or at least one of the towns which 
were “ built” by the Reubenites (Num. xxxii, 38), and 
to which they ‘‘gave other names.” Possibly the 
““Beth-” (q. v.), which is added to the name in its 
mention elsewhere, and which sometimes superseded 
the ‘‘ Baal-’’ (q. v.) of the original name, is one of the 
changes referred to. See BAALIM. 
in 1 Chron. y, 8, and on each occasion with Nebo. 


It is also named’ 


BAAL-PERAZIM 


In the time of Ezekiel it was in the possession of the 
Moabites, and under that prosperous dominion had 
evidently become a place of distinction, being noticed 
as one of the cities which are the ‘‘ glory of the coun- 
try” (Ezek. xxv, 9). In the days of Eusebius and 
‘Jerome (Onomast. s. v. Beehjaovc, Balmen) it was still 
a very large village called Balmano, 9 miles distant 
from Heshbon (‘Iiove, Hsbus), near the ‘‘ mountain 
of the hot springs,’”’ and reputed to be the native place 
of Elisha. At the distance of two miles south-east of 
Heshbon, Burckhardt (ii, 624) found the ruins of a 
place called Myoun, or (as Dr. Robinson [ Researches, 
iii, Append. p. 170] corrects it) Afdi’n, which is doubt- 
less the same; so Schwarz, Main (Palest. p. 227). In 
Num. xxxii, 3, apparently the same place is called 
Bron, perhaps by an error of the copyists or by con- 
traction.—Kitto; Smith. 

Ba‘al-pe’ér (Heb. Ba’al Per’, “izp >a, lord 
of Peor, or sometimes only “42, Peor, respectively 
represented in the Sept. by Beelgeywoo and ®oywp) 
appears to have been properly the idol of the Moabites 
“(Num. xxy, 1-9; Deut. iv, 3; Josh. xxii, 17; Psa. 
evi, 28; Hos. ix, 10); but also of the Midianites (Num. 
xxxi, 15,16). It is the common opinion that this god 
was worshipped by obscene rites, and from the time 
of Jerome downward it has been usual to compare him 
to Priapus (see Sickler, in Augusti’s Theol. Bldtt. i, 
193 sq.). Selden and J. Owen (De Diis Syris, i, 5; 
Theologoumena, v, 4) seem to be the only persons who 
have disputed whether any of the passages in which 
this god is named really warrant suck a conclusion. 
The narrative (Num. xxv) seems clearly to show that 
this form of Baal-worship was connected with licen- 
tious rites. The least that the above passages ex- 
press is the fact that the Israelites received this idola- 
try from the women of Moab, and were led away to 
eat of their sacrifices (comp. Psa. evi, 28); and it is 
possible for that sex to have been the means of seduc- 
ing them into the adoption of their worship, without 
the idolatry itself being of an obscene kind. It is also 
remarkable that so few authors are agreed even as to 
the general character of these rites. Most Jewish au- 


thorities (except the Targum of Jonathan on Num. | 


Xxy) represent his worship to have consisted of rites 
which are filthy in the extreme, but not lascivious (see 
Braunius, De Vestit. Sacerd. i, 7, for one of the fullest 
collections of Jewish testimonies on this subject). 
Without laying too much stress on the rabbinical der- 
ivation of the word “425, hiatus, i.e. “ aperire hyme- 
nem virgineum,’’ we seem to have reason to conclude 
that this was the nature of the worship. This is, more- 
over, the view of Creuzer (ii, 411), Winer, Gesenius, 
First, and almost all critics. The reader is referred 
for more detailed information particularly to Creuzer’s 
Symbolik and Movers’ Phinizier. The identification 
of Baal with the sun [sec Basu] as the generative 
power of nature confirms the opinion of the lascivious 
character of this worship. Peor is properly the name 
of a mountain [see Pror], and Baal-Peor was the 
name of the god worshipped there. Some identify 
this god with Curmosn (q. v.).—Kitto. See BAALIM. 

Ba’dl-per’azim (Heb. Ba’iil Peratsim’, >23 
BSB, having rents; Sept. [at the first occurrence in 
Sim.] Badd @aoaciv [v. vr. Paoacein]), the scene of 
a victory of David over the Philistines, and of a great 
destruction of their images, and so named by him ina 
characteristic passage of exulting poetry—‘ ‘ Jehovah 
hath burst (j73) upon mine enemies before me as a 
burst (V2) of waters.’ Therefore he called the name 
of that place ‘ Baal-perazim,’”’ i. e. burs’s or destruc- 
tions (2 Sam. v, 20; 1 Chron. xiv,11). The place and 
the circumstance appear to be again alluded to in Isa. 
XXviil, 21, where it is called Mount Perazim, Perhaps 
this may indicate the previous existence of a high- 
place or sanctuary of Baal at this spot, which would 
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(Van de Velde, Map). 
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lend more point to David’s exclamation (see Gesenius, 
Jes.in loc.). The Sept. render the name in its two oc- 
currences respectively ’Ezdvw dvaxoraéy and Atacomh 
gapaciy, the latter an instance of retention of the 
original word and its explanation side by side; the 
See Perazim. It is important as 
being the only one with the prefix Baal [see BAAt-] 
of which we know the circumstances under which it 
was imposed; and yet even here it was rather an op- 
probrious application of a term already in use than a 
new name.— Smith, s. v. The locality appears to 
have been near the valley of Rephaim, west of Jeru- 
salem; perhaps identical with the modern Jebel Aly 
See PERAZIM. 

Ba’al-shal’/isha (Heb. Ba’dl Shalishah’ >23 
mundus, lord of Shalishah, or having a third; Sept. 
Baa\oadtoa v. r. Bawapica and BaSoapica), a place 
named only in 2 Kings iv, 42, as that from which the 
man came with provisions for Elisha, apparently not 
far from (the Ephraimite) Gilgal (comp. v, 38). It 
was doubtless in the district of Shalisha (q. v.) which 
is mentioned in 1 Sam. ix, 4; but whether it took its 
name thence, or from some modification of the worship 
of Baal (q. y.), of which it was the seat, is uncertain. 
See Baatim. Eusebius and Jerome describe it (Cno- 
mast. BaSoaoisdS, Bethsalisa, where the frequent 
interchange of ‘‘ Baal” and “ Beth” is observable) as 
a city 15 R. miles N. of Diospolis, near Mt. Ephraim. 
These indications correspond to the site of the present 
ruins Khurbet Hatta, about midway between Yafa 
and Sebustieh (Van de Velde, Map). 

Ba’al-ta’mar (Heb. Bail Tamar’, “an bese 
place of palm-trees ; Sept. BaaX Oapap), a place near 
Gibeah, in the tribe of Benjamin, where the other 
tribes fought with the Benjamites (Judg. xx, 33), 
It was doubtless so called as being one of the sanctu- 
aries or groves of Baal. See Baatmt. The palm- 
tree (72M) of Deborah (Judg. iv, 5) was situated 
somewhere in the locality, and is possibly alluded to 
(Stanley, Palest. p. 145). Eusebius and Jerome (Ono- 
mast, 8. V. BaahSapap, Baalthamar) call it Bethamar 
(Byoyauap, Bethamari), thus affording another in- 
stance of that interchange of Beth and Baal which is 
also exemplified in Baal-shalisha and Baal-Meon. The 
notices seem to correspond to the present ruined site 
Erhah, about three miles N.E. of Jerusalem (Van de 
Velde, Map), on a ravine running toward Anathoth 
(Robinson, Researches, ii, 315 note). 

Baaltis (BaaXric, prob. fem. of Baal), another 
name apparently for the Syrian Venus, the chief female 
deity of the Pheenicians, the Asuroreru of the O. T. 
See ASTARTE. 

Ba’al-ze’bub (Heb. Ba’dl Zebub’, 3534 b3a, 
fly-lord; Sept. 6 [v. r. 7] Baad potay) occurs in 2 
Kings i, 2, 8, 16, as the god of the Philistines at Ek- 
ron, whose oracle Ahaziah sent to consult. Though 
such a designation of the god appears to us a kind of 
mockery, and has consequently been regarded as a 
term of derision (Selden, De Diis Syris, p. 375), yet 
thers seems no reason to doubt that this was the name 
given to the god by his worshippers, and the plague 
of flies in hot climates furnishes a sufficient reason for 
the designation. See Fry. Similarly the Greeks 
gave the epithet dxdputoe to Zeus (Clem. Alex. Pro- 
trept. ii, 38) as worshipped at Elis (Pausan. vy, 14, 2), 
the Myiagrus deus of the Romans (Solin. Polyhist. 1), 
and Pliny (xxix, 6, 34, init.) speaks of a Fly-god 
Myiodes. As this name is the one used by Ahaziah 
himself, it is difficult to suppose that it was not the 
proper and reverential title of the god; and the more 
so, as Beelzebul (BseXZeFoUXd) in Matt. x, 25, seems to be 
the contemptuous corruption of it. See BerLzesus. 
Any explanation, however, of the symbolical sense in 
which flies may have been regarded in ancient relig- 
ions, and by which we could conceive hew his wor- 
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shippers could honor him as the god of flies, would ap- 
pear to us much more compatible with his name than 
the only sense which can be derived from the Greek 
parallel. ‘This receives some confirmation, perhaps, 
from the words of Josephus (Ant. ix, 2, 1), who says, 
“ Ahaziah sent to the Jy (rjv Mviav), for that is the 
name of the god” (rp Oem). The analogy of classical 
idolatry would lead us to conclude that all these Baals 
are only the same god under various modifications of 
attributes and emblems, but the scanty notices to 
which we owe all our knowledge of Syro-Arabian idol- 
atry do not furnish data for any decided opinion on 
this phasis of Baal.—Kitto; Smith. See BAALIoM. 


Ba’dl-ze’phon (Heb. Ba’ iil Tsephon’, "BS D2 a 
place of Typhon ; Sept. BeeXoerpay or Beehoer prov, Jo- 
sephus BeAcepwy, Ant. ii, 15, 1), a town belonging to 
Egypt, on the border of the Red Sea (Exod. xiv, 2; 
Num. xxxiii,7). Forster (Zpist. ad J. D. Michaelem, 
p- 28) believes it to have been the same place as He- 
roopolis CHoww7roAtc), on the western gulf of the Red 
Sea (Pliny, Hist. Nat. v, 12; Strabo, xvii, p. 836; 
Ptolem. iv, 5), where Typhon (which Forster makes 
in Coptic AQWON ; but, contra, see Rosenmiiller, Al- 
terthum, iii, 261), the evil genius of the Egyptians, 
was worshipped. See BAatim. But, according to 
Manetho (Josephus contra Apion. i, 26), the name of 
Typhon’s city was Avaris (Adaptec), which some, as 
Champollion (who writes OYAPI, and renders ‘ caus- 
ing malediction;” L’ Egypte sous les Pharaons, ii, 87 
Sq.), consider, wrongly, to be the same place, the 
stronghold of the Hyksos, both which places were con- 
nected with Typhon (Steph. Byz.s. v. How). Avaris 
cannot be Heroopolis, for geographical reasons, (Com- 
pare, as to the site of Avaris, Bru sch, Geograph’sche 
Inschrif ten, i, 86 sq. ; as to that of Heroopolis, Lepsius, 
Chron. @ Aegypt. i, 344 sq., and 342, against the two 
places being the same.) In fact, nothing is known 
of the situation of Baal-zephon except what is con- 
nected with a consideration of the route taken ly the 
Israelites in leaving Egypt, for it was ‘over against 
Baal-zephon” that they were encamped before they 
passed the Red Sea. The supposition that identifies 
its site with Jebel Deraj or Kulalah, the southern 
barrier of the mouth of the valley leading from Cairo 
to the Red Sea, is as likely as any other. See Exopr, 
From the position of Goshen, and the indications af- 
forded by the narrative of the route of the Israelites, 
Baal-zephon must have been on the western shore of 
the Gulf of Suez, a little below its head, which at that 
time, however, has been located by some many miles 
northward of the present head. See GosHen; Rep 
SHA, PAssacu or. Its position with respect to the 
other places mentioned with it is clearly indicated. 
The Israelites encamped before or at Pi-hahiroth, be- 
tween Migdol and the sea, before Baal-zephon, accord- 
ing to I’xodus (xiv, 2, 9), while in Numbers Pi-hahi- 
roth is described as being before Baal-zephon; and it 
is said that when the people came to the former place 
they pitched before Migdol (xxxiii, 7); and again, 
that afterward they departed from before Pi-hahiroth, 
here in Heb. Hahiroth (v. 8). Migdol and Baal-ze- 
phon must therefore have been opposite to one anoth- 
er, and the latter behind Pi-hahiroth, with reference 
to the Israelites. Baal-zephon was perhaps a well- 
known place, if, as seems likely, it is always mention- 
ed to indicate the position of Pi-hahiroth, which we 
take to be a natural locality. See Pi-wAnIROTH. 
The name has been supposed to mean “sanctuary of 
Typhon,” or ‘sacred to Typhon,” an ctymology ap- 
proved by Gesenius (hes. Heb. p. 225), but not by 
First (eb. Handw.s.v.). Zephon would well enough 
correspond in sound to Typhon, had we any ground 
for considering the latter name to be either Egyptian 
or Semitic; and even then Zephon in Baal-zephon 
might not be its Hebrew transcription, inasmuch as 
it is joined with the Hebrew form 595, Hence many 
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connect Baal-zephon, as a Hebrew compound, with the 
root MDX, to spy, as if it were named from a watch- 
tower on the frontier like the neighboring 1072, “the 
tower.” It is noticeable that the name of the son of 
Gad, called Ziphion (j}"5¥) in Gen. xlvi, 16, is writ- 
ten Zephon (j)B) in Num. xxvi, 15,—Kitto; Smith. 

Ba’ana (Heb. Badna’, 8223, prob. for R25753, 
son of affliction), the name of three or four men. 

1. (Sept. Bava.) Son of Ahilud, one of Solomon’s 
twelve purveyors ; his district comprised Taanach, Me- 
giddo, and all Bethshean, with the adjacent region (1 
Kings iv, 12). B.C. 1012. 

2. (Sept. Baava.) Son of Hushai, another of Solo- 
mon’s purveyors, having Asher and Bealoth (1 Kings 
iv, 16, where, however, the name is incorrectly An- 
glicized ‘‘Baanah’’). B.C. 1012. 

3. (Sept. Baava.) Father of Zadok, which latter 
repaired a portion of the walls of Jerusalem on the re- 
turn from Babylon, between the fish-gate and the old- 
gate (Neh. iii, 4). B.C. 446. 

4. (Baava.) One of those who returned from Baby- 
lon with Zerubbabel (1 Esdr. v, 8); the BAANAH (q. 
v.) of the Heb. text (Ezra ii, 2). 

Ba’anah (Heb. Baanah’, 7323, another form of 
the name Baan [q. v.]; Sept. Baavd), the name of 
four men. 

1. One of the two sons of Rimmon the Beerothite, 
captains of bands in Saul’s army, who assassinated 
Ishbosheth (2 Sam. iv, 2); for which murder they 
were slain by David, and their mutilated bodies hung 
up over the pool at Hebron (ver. 5, 6,19). B.C. 1046. 
Josephus represents him (BavadSa, Ant. vii, 2, 1) as 
a person of noble family, and instigated by personal 
ambition. See Davin. 

2. A Netophathite, father of Heleb or Heled, which 
latter was one of David’s thirty heroes (2 Sam. xxiii, 
29; 1 Chron. xi, 20). B.C. ante 1061. The Sept. ut- 
terly confounds the list of names at this part, but some 
copies retain the Baava. 

3. (1 Kings iv, 16.) See BAANAa, 2. 

4. One of the chief Jews who returned from Baby- 
lon with Zerubbabel, B.C. 536 (Ezra ii, 2; Neh. vii, 
7); possibly the same with one of those who long af- 
terward (B.C. 410) united in the sacred covenant with 
Nehemiah (Neh. x, 27). 

Baanés. See BAAnNITEs. 

Baani’as (rather Banaias [q. v.], Bavatac), one 
of the Israelites, sons of Phoros, who divorced his Gen- 
tile wife after the exile (1 Esdr. v, 26); evidently the 
Benatau (q. v.) of the correct text (Ezra ii, 25). 

Baanites, a sect of Paulicians, called by the name 
of their leader, Baanes, in the ninth century.—Nean- 
der, Ch. Hist. iii, 250, 266. See PAuLicrans. 

Ba’ara (Heb. Padra’, 8733, brutish ; Sept. Baaod 
y. r. Baada), one of the wives of Shaharaim, of the 
tribe of Benjamin (1 Chron. viii, 8, where, however, 
there'is some confusion as to his prior children), by 
whom she had several children (ver. 9, where by some 
error she is called Hoprsu, compare yer. 11). B.C. 
ante 1612. See SHAHARAIM. 

Baaras (Baaoac), the name (according to Jose- 
phus, War, vii, 6, 3) of a valley inclosing the city of 
Herodium on the north, and so called from an extra- 
ordinary species of plant (but whether the same with 
the gigantic rue, tiyavov, mentioned in the same con- 
nection, does not appear), to the root of which the 
credulous Jewish historian ascribes magical properties 
of a most marvellous character. See Heropium. For 
other faint notices of a locality by names similar to 
Baaris, in the vicinity of Macherus, see Reland, Pa- 
lest. p. 881. 

Baasei’ah (Heb. Badseyah’, M5W2a, for wy-42, 
son of Asaiah, or work of Jchovah; Sept. Baavia), a 
Gershonite Levite, son of Malchia, and father of Mi- 
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chael, in the lineage of Asaph (1 Chron. vi, 40 [25]). | and finally to the whole province of Babylonia (Ezek. 


B. C. cir. 1310. 


xxiii, 17, margin), of which this was the capital. For 


Ba’asha (Heb. Basha’ ,RUP3, for’ nus 23, from an | | these latter, see BABYLON; BABYLONIA. 


obsolete root, U23, sienivings according to First 
[ Heb. Handw. s. v. ve], to be bold, but according to Gese-| 
nius [Thes. Heb. s. v.] = UN, to be oFensive, hence 
wicked ; Sept. Baaca, Josephus Bacayye, Ant. viii, 11, 
4, etc.), third sovereign of the separate kingdom of 
Israel, and the founder of its second dynasty (1 Kings 
XV; xvi; 2 Chron. xvi; Jer. xli, 9). He reigned 
B.C. 950-927. Baasha was son of Ahijah, of the tribe 
of Issachar, and commander of the royal forces of the 
northern kingdom ; he conspired against King Nadab, 
son of Jeroboam, when he was besieging the Philistine 
town of Gibbethon, and, having killed him, proceeded 
to extirpate his entire ee of ‘relatives! He appears 

to have been of humble origin, as the Prophet Jehu 
speaks of him as haying been ‘‘exalted out of the 
dust”? 1 Kings xvi, 2). In matters of religion his 
reign was no improvement on that of Jeroboam; he 
equally forgot his position as king of the nation of 
God’s election, and was chiefly remarkable for his per- 
severing hostility to Judah. It was probably in the 
twenty-third year of his reign [see As] that he made 
war on its king, Asa, and began to fortify Ramah as a 
barrier against it. He was compelled to desist, how- 
ever, being defeated by the unexpected alliance of Asa 
with Benhadad I of Damascus, who had previously 
been friendly to Baasha. Benhadad took several 
towns in the north of Israel, and conquered lands be- 
longing to it near the sources of Jordan (1 Kings xv, 

18 sq.) Baasha died in the twenty-fourth year “of his 
reign, and was honorably buried in the beautiful city 
of Tirzab (Cant. vi, 4), which he had made his capital 
( Kings xv, 33).—Smith,s.v. For his idolatries, the 
Prophet Jehu declared to him the determination of 
God to exterminate his family likewise, which was ac- 


complished in the days of his son Elah (q. v.) by Zimri| 


d Kings xvi, 10-13). See Iskari, KinGpom or, 
Baba. See Misnwna. 


Babas (Ba3ac or Baja, since the latter only ap- 
pears as a genitive), a person mentioned by Josephus 
as the last descendant of the Asmonzans, but simply 
to relate that his sons were preserved by Costabarus 
from the general massacre of the adherents of Antizo- 
nus ordered by Herod the Great on obtaining posses- 
sion of Jerusalem, until their concealment was dis- 
closed by Salome to the tyrant, who immediately made 
sure of their death (Ant. xv, 7, 10). 


Babe Oxsdi9, olel’, or by , lal’, so called from its 
petulance, Psa, viii, 2; xvii, 14, elsewhere “ child” or 
‘infant ;” psbapsn, dalle! , fron the same root, Isa. 


iii, 4; once 139, nw’ar, Exod. ii, 6, usually a ‘‘lad;” 
Gr. Boédoc, prop. an unborn fwtus, Luke i, 41, 44, but 
also a very young child, Luke ii, 12, 16; 1 Pet. ii, 2 
yimeoy, strictly an infant [i. e. as yet unable to talk], 
but likewise used of children generally, Matt. xi, 25; 
xxi, 16; Luke x, 21; Rom. ii, 10; 1 Cor. iii, 1; Heb. 
y, 13). This term is used figuratively in Isa. iii, 4, to 
represent the succession of weak and wicked princes 
who reigned over the kingdom of Judah from the death 
of Josiah to the destruction of the city and Temple. | 


are weak in the Christian faith and knowledge, being 
ignorant and inconstant: or being but just born again, 
begotten from above, they require that heavenly 
nourishment which is suited to their nature—‘‘ the 
sincere milk of the word” (1 Cor. iii, 1; Hei. y, 13; 1 
Pet. ii, 2). See Cur1ip. 

Ba’bel (Heb. Babel’, >a3, confusion; and so the 
Sept. Ssyyvorc, Gen. xi, 9), originally the name ap- 


plied to the Tower of Babel (Gen. xi, 9), but afterward | 


extended (in the Heb.) to the city of Babylon (Gen. 
x, 10), which appears to have grown up around it, 


| 


ik, Origin of the Tower ae rom the account in Gen. 
xi, 1-9, it appears that the primitive fathers of man- 
kind having, from the time of the Deluge, wandered 
without fixed abode, settled at length in the land of 
Shinar, where they took up a permanent residence. 
As yet they had remained together without experien- 


| cing those vicissitudes and changes in their outward 


| more correct: ‘‘ There is,”’ 
> else to be found a narrative so venerable for its an- 
| tiquity, 


let which encourage the formation of different modes 
of speech, and were therefore of one language. Ar- 
rived, however, in the land of Shinar, and finding ma- 
terials suitable for the construction of edifices, they 
proceeded to make and burn bricks, and using the 
bitumen, in which parts of the country abound, for 
cement, they built a city and a tower of great eleva- 
tion. A divine interference, however, is related to 
have taken place. In consequence, the language of 
the builders was confounded, so that they were no 
longer able to understand each other. They therefore 
“left off to build the city,” and were scattered ‘abroad 
upon the face of all the earth.” The narrative adds 
that the place took its name of Babel (confusion) 
from this confusion of dialect. See CoNrusion oF 
TONGUES. 

2. Its Design.—The sacred narrative (Gen. xi, 4) 
assigns as the reason which prompted men to the un- 
dertaking simply a desire to possess a building, so 
large and high as might be a mark and rallying-point 
in the vast plains where they had settled, in order to 
prevent their being scattered abroad, and thus the ties 
of kindred be rudely sundered, individuals be involved 
in peril, and their numbers be prematurely thinned at 
a time when population was weak and insuflicient. 
The idea of preventing their being scattered abroad 
by building a lofty tower is applicable in the most re- 
markable manner to the wide and level plains of Baby- 
lonia, where scarcely one object exists different from 
another to guide the traveller in his journeying, and 
which, in those early days, as at present, were a sea 
of land, the compass being then unknown. Such an 
attempt agrees with the circumstances in which the 
sons of Noah were placed, and is in itself of a com- 
mendable nature. But that some ambitious and un- 
worthy motives were blended with these feelings is 
clearly implied in the sacred record, which, however, 
is evidently conceived and set forth in a dramatic 
manner (ver. 6, 7), and may wear around a historical 
substance somewhat of a poetical dress (Bauer, Wythol. 
i, 223). The apostate Julian has attempted to turn 
the narrative into ridicule; but even if viewed only 
as an attempt to account for the origin of diversity of 
languages, and of the dispersion of the human family, 
it challenges consideration and respect. The opinion 
of Heeren (Asiatic Nations, ii, 146) is far different and 
says he, ‘ perhaps nowhere 


or so important in the history of civilization, 
in which we have at once preserved the traces of pri- 
meval international commerce, the first political asso- 
ciations, and the first erection of secure and permanent 
dwellings.’’? A comparison of this narrative with the 


|absurd or visionary pictures which the Greeks and 


Romans give of the primitive condition of m: ankind, 
In the New Testament, the term refers to those ae p I 


will gratify the student of the Bible and confirm the 


| faith of the Christian by showing the marked differ- 


ence there is between the history contained in Genesis 


'and the fictions of the poet, or the traditions of the 


mythologist. (See Eichhorn, Diversitatis linguaram ex 
traditione Semitica origines, Gost. 1788; also in the Bib- 
lioth. d. bibl. Lit. ii, 981 sq.) 

Traditions concern'ng it.—Versions more or less 
substantially correct of this account are found among 
other nations. The Chaldeans themselves relate 
(Abydenus, quoted by Eusebius, Prepar. Evang. i, 14; 
comp. Chron. Armen. i, 38 and 59) that *‘ the first men, 
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relying on their size and strength, raised a tower réach- 
ing toward heaven in the place where Babylon after- 
ward stood, but that the winds, assisting the gods, 
brought the building down on the heads of the build- 
ers, out of the ruins of which Babylon itself was built. 
Before this event men had spoken the same tongue, 
but afterward, by the act of the gods, they were made 
to differ in their speech.’’ Plato also reports (Polit. p. 
272) a tradition that in the Golden Age men and ani- 
mals made use of one common language, but, too am- 
bitiously aspiring to immortality, were, as a punish- 
ment, confounded in their speech by Jupiter. In the 
details of the story of the war of the Titans against 
the gods may also be traced some traditionary resem- 
blance to the narrative of the Bible (see Pliny, vii, 1, 
11 and 112; Hygin. Mab. 148). “ ‘The sibyl,’’ says 
Josephus (Ant. i, 4, 3), ‘‘also makes mention of this 
town, and of the confusion of language, when she says 
thus: ‘ When all men were of one language, some of 
them built a high tower, as if they would thereby as- 
cend up to heaven; but the gods sent storms of wind 
and overthrew the tower, and gave every one his pe- 
culiar language; and for this reason it was that the 
city was called Babylon’ ”’ (comp. Philo, Opp. i, 406). 
The same writer (#b. 2) assigns as the reason of this 
overthrow and confusion the displeasure of God at see- 
ing them act so madly under the influence of Nimrod, 
“a bold bad man,’’ who, in order to alienate the minds 
of the people from God, and to take revenge for the 
Deluge which had destroyed their forefathers, induced 
them to build a tower too high for the waters to be able 
to reach. Aben Ezra (in loc. Gen.) has given a more 
probable explanation. ‘‘ Those,” he says, ‘‘ who built 
the Tower of Babel were not so insensate as to imag- 
ine they could by any such means reach to heaven; 
nor did they fear another Deluge, since they had the 
promise of God to the contrary; but they wished for 
a city which should be a common residence and a gen- 
eral rendezvous, serving in the wide and open plains 
of Babylonia to prevent the traveller from losing his 
way ; in order that while they took measures for their 
own convenience and advantage, they might also gain a 
name with future ages.’’—Kitto, s.v. See Nrmrop. 


4, Its subsequent History.—The ‘‘ Tower of Babel” is 
only mentioned once in Scripture (Gen. xi, 4-5), and 
then as incomplete. No reference to it appears in the 
prophetic denunciations of the punishments which were 
to fall on Babylon for her pride. It is therefore quite 
uncertain whether the building ever advanced beyond 
its foundations. As, however, the classical writers 
universally, in their descriptions of Babylon, gave a 
prominent place to a certain tower-like building, which 
they called the temple (Herod. ut inf. ; Diod. Sic. ii, 9; 
Arrian, Exped. Alex. vii, 17, etc.), or the tomb (Strabo, 
Xvi, p. 738) of Belus, it has generally been supposed 
that the tower was in course of time finished, and be- 
came the principal temple of the Chaldsean metropolis. 
See Bet. Certainly this may have been the case; but, 
while there is presumption in favor of it, there is some 
evidence against it. A Jewish tradition, recorded by 
Bochart (Phaleg, i, 9), declared that fire fell from heaven, 
and split the tower through to its foundation; while 
Alexander Polyhistor (rag. 10), and the other profane 
writers who noticed the tower (as Abydenus, Fs. 5 
and 6), said that it had been blown down by the winds. 
Such authorities, therefore, as we possess, represent the 
building as destroyed soon after its erection. When the 
Jews, however, were carried captive into Babylonia, 
struck with the vast magnitude and peculiar character 
of certain of the Babylonian temples, they imagined 
that they saw in them not merely buildings similar in 
type and mode of construction to the ‘‘tower” (23370) 
of their scriptures, but in this or that temple they 
thought to recognise the very tower itself.—Smith, s. 
vy. See Basyion. 


5. The “ Tower of Belus,” presumed to occupy tts site. 
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—Herodottis describes the temple in his own simple: 
but graphic manner (i, 181). ‘‘In the other division 
of the city is the temple of the god Belus, with brazen 
gates, remaining till my own time, quadrangular, and 
in all of two stadia. In the middle of the sacred en- 
closure there stands a solid tower of a stadium both in 
depth and width; upon this tower another is raised, 

and another upon that, to the number of eight towers. 

An ascent to them has been made on the outside, in a 

circle extending round all the towers. When you 
reach about half way you find resting-places. In the 

last tower is a large temple, and in the temple lies a 
large bed well furnished, and near it stands a golden 

table ; but there is no image within; nor does any one 

remain there by night, only a native female, one whom 
the god has chosen in preference to all others, as say 
the Chaldzans who are priests of that god. And these 

persons also say, asserting what I do not believe, that 
the god himself frequents the temple and reposes on 

the couch. And there belongs to the temple in Baby- 

lon another shrine lower down, where there stands a 

large golden image of the god, and near it is placed 

a large golden table, and the pedestal and throne are 

gold, and, as the Chaldeans say, these things were 

made for eight hundred talents of gold. And out of 

the shrine is a golden altar; and there is another great 
altar where sheep-offerings are sacrificed, for it is not 

permitted to sacrifice upon the golden altar, except 

sucklings only; but upon the greater altar the Chal- 

deans offer every year a thousand talents’ worth of 

frankincense at the time when they celebrate the fes- 

tival of the god. And there was at that time in the 

temple a statue of twelve cubits of solid gold; but I 

did not sce it, and relate merely what was told me by 

the Chaldeans. Darius Hystaspis wished to have this 

statue, but did not dare to take it; but Xerxes, his son, 

took it, and slew the priest who forbade him tc move 

the statue. Thus is this sacred place adorned; and 

there are also in it many private offerings.’’ These 

offerings, made by individuals, consisting of statucs, 

censers, cups, and sacred vessels of massive gold, con- 

stituted a property of immense value. On the top 

Semiramis. placed three golden statues of Jupiter, 

Juno, and Rhea. The first was 40 feet high, and 

weighed 1000 Babylonish talents. The statue of Rhea 
was of the same weight: the goddess was seated on a 
golden throne with lions at each knee, and two ser- 

pents of silver. The statue of Juno was erect like that 

of Jupiter, weighing 800 talents ; she grasped a serpent 

by the head with her right hand, and held in her left. 
a sceptre enriched with gems. A table of beaten gold 
was common to these three divinities, weighing 500 

talents. On the table were two goblets of 20 talents; 

and two censers of 500 talents each, and three vases of 

prodigious magnitude. The total value of the precious 
articles and treasures contained in this proud achieve- 
ment of idolatry has been computed to exceed six 

hundred millions of dollars. 

From the Holy Scriptures it appears that when Ne- 
buchadnezzar conquered Jerusalem and levelled most 
of the city with the ground, ‘‘he brought away the 
treasures of the temple, and the treasures of the king’s 
house, and put them all into the temple of Bel at Bab- 
ylon” (2 Chron. xxxvii, 7). The brazen and other 
vessels which Solomon had caused to be made for the 
service of Jehovah are said to have been broken up by 
order of the Assyrian monarch, and formed into the 
famous gates of brass which so long adorned the superb 
entrances into the great area of the temple of Belus 
(comp. Heeatzus ap. Joseph. Ant. i, 4, 3). 

The purposes to which this splendid edifice was ap- 
propriated may be partly gathered from the preced- 
ing statements. These purposes varied in some de- 
gree with the changes in opinions and manners which 
successive ages brought. The signal disappointment 
inflicted on its original founders show that even in its~ 
origin there was connected -with it something greathy- 
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displeasing to God. It 


seems, indeed, always 


to have existed in dero- 


gation ofthe divine glo- 


ry. Consecrated at the 


first, as it probably was, 


to the immoderate am- 


bition of the monothe- 


istic children of the 


Deluge, it passed to the 


Sabian religion, and 


thus, falling one degree 


from purity of worship 
’ 


became a temple of the 


sun and the rest of the 


host of heaven, till, in 


the natural progress of 


corruption, it sank in- 


to gross idolatry, and, 
as the passage from 
Herodotus shows, was 
polluted by the vices 
which generally accom- 
panied the observances 
of heathen superstition. 
In one purpose it un- 
doubtedly proved of 
service to mankind. 
The Babylonians were 
given to the study of 
astronomy. This en- 
nobling pursuit was 
one» of the peculiar 
functions of the learn- 
ed men denominated 
by Herodotus Chaldzx- 
ans, the priests of Belus; and the temple was crowned 
by an astronomical observatory, from the elevation of 
which the starry heavens could be most advantageous- 
ly studied over plains so open and wide, and in an at- 
mosphere so clear and bright as those of Babylonia. 

To Nimrod the first foundations of the tower are as- 
eribed; Semiramis enlarged and beautified it (Ctesias 
ap. Diod. Sic. ii, 7); but it appears that the temple of 
Bel, in its most renowned state, was not completed till 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar, who, after the accomplish- 
ment of his many conquests, consecrated this superb 
edifice to the idolatrous object to whom he ascribed 
his victories. That the observatory on the tower was 
erected in remote times there is good reason to be- 
lieve. Prideaux mentions (Connection, i, 123) the cir- 
cumstance that when Alexander made himself master 
of Babylon, Callisthenes, the philosopher, who attended 
him thither, found astronomical observations ascend- 
ing upward 1900 years.—Kitto. See Asrronomy. 

6. Evidence as to its present Remains.—After the lapse 
of so many centuries, and the occurrence in ‘‘the land 
of Shinar” of so many revolutions, it is not to be ex- 
pected that the identification of the Tower of Babel 
with any actual ruin should be easy, or lead to any 
very certain result. The majority of opinions, how- 
ever, among the learned, make it the same as the 
above-described temple of Belus; and as to its mod- 
ern locality, the predominant opinion has been in favor 
of the great temple of Nebo at Borsippa, the modern 
Birs Nimrud, although the distance of that place from 


Babylonis a great difficulty in the way of the identifi- | 


cation. When Christian travellers first began to visit 
the Mesopotamian ruins, they generally attached the 
name of ‘‘the Tower of Babel” to whatever mass, 
among those beheld by them, was the loftiest and 
most imposing. Rawulf, in the 16th century, found 
the ‘‘ Tower of Babel” at /elugiah; Pietro della Valle, 
in the 18th, identified it with the ruin Babil near Hillah; 
while early in the present century Rich and Ker Porter 
revived the Jewish notion, and argued for its identity 
with the Bers. There are, in reality, no positive grounds 


Ruins of Birs Nimrud. 


either for identifying the tower with the temple of 
Belus, or for supposing that any remains of it long 
survived the check which the builders received when 
they were ‘‘scattered abroad upon the face of the 
earth,” and ‘‘left off to build the city” (Gen. xi, 8); yet 
the striking general similarity of its form and con- 
struction to those structures, taken in connection with 
its evidently great antiquity, create a presumption in 
favor of the identification that it is difficult to resist. 
See SHinar. Nor, indeed, does the Birs Nimrud lie 
much, if any, farther distant from Hillah (the modern 
representative of Babylon) than do (in an opposite 
direction) some other ruins (e. g. especially the mound 
called Babil, the only other rival to the honor of rep- 
resenting the ancient Tower of Babel and temple of 
Belus in the vicinity), which were yet undoubtedly 
included within the ample circuit of the ancient walls; 
in fact, the Birs itself will fall within the line of the 
outer walls of Babylon, if laid down of the extent de- 
scribed by Herodotus. Sec BAbyion. Its pyramidal 
structure, also, with the numerous contractions of its 
successive stages, still traceable in the ruins, favors 
the identification (see below).—Smith; Kitto. 

7. Description of “ Birs Nimrud,” its supposed mod- 
ern Relic.—The appearance of this massive ruin is 
deeply impressive, rising suddenly as it does out of a 
wide desert plain, with its rent, fragmentary, and fire- 
blasted pile, masses of vitrified matter lying around, 
and the whole hill itself on which it stands caked and 
hardened out of the materials with which the temple 
had been built. Its dreary aspect seems to justify 
the name which the remnant of the captivity, still 
abiding among the waters of Babylon, give to the 
place, namely, ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar’s Prison ;” an ap- 
pellation which may have been assigned from the cir- 


‘ cumstance of that monarch’s being confined there, un- 


der the care of the priesthood, during the period of his 


-madness, or from the King of Israel’s having been 


incarcerated within its precincts by Nebuchadnezza 
after his last conquest of Jerusalem (2 Kings xxy). A 
very considerable space round the tower, forming a vast 
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court or area, is covered with ruins, affording abun- 
dant vestiges of former buildings, exhibiting uneven 
heaps of various sizes, covered with masses of broken 
brick, tiles, and vitrified fragments—all bespeaking 
some signal overthrow in former days. The tower- 
like ruin on the summit is a solid mass 28 feet broad, 
constructed of the most beautiful brick masonry. It 
is rent from the top nearly half way to the bottom. 
It is perforated in ranges of square openings. At its 
base lie several immense unshapen masses of fine brick- 
work, some changed to a state of the hardest vitrifica- 
tion, affording evidence of the action of fire which 
seems to have been the lightning of heaven. The base 
of the tower at present measures 2082 feet in cireum- 
ference. Hardly half of its former altitude remains, 
Of the original pyramidal form, the erections of Se- 
miramis and Nebuchadnezzar appear to have begun at 
the stage of the former overthrow, From its summit, 
the view in the distance presents to the south an arid 
desert plain; to the west the same trackless waste ; 
toward the north-east marks of buried ruins are visi- 
ble to a vast distance. The bricks which compose the 
tower are mostly stamped with several lines of in- 
scription, in the cuneiform or Babylonian character. 
Some extend to four, or even seven lines, but the di- 
mensions of all are the same. The bricks of Babylon 
are of two kinds, sun-dried and fire-burnt. The for- 
mer are larger and of a coarser make than the latter. 
Their solidity is equal to that of many kinds of stone. 


They are composed of clay mixed with chopped straw | 


or broken reeds, in order to increase their compact- 
ness. This is the sort of brick which the children of 
Israel made while in Egyptian bondage. The un- 
burnt bricks commonly form the interior or mass of 
a building. This is the case with the great tower, 
while it was faced with the more beautiful fabric made 
in the furnace or kiln. See full particulars in Rich’s 


Memoir of Babylon and Persepolis; Ker Porter’s Trav- | 


els in Persit; comp. Ritter, Hrd. xi, 876 sq.—Kitto. 
8. Typ2 and Character of the Build’ng.—It must be 
allowed that the Birs Nimrud, though it may not be the 
Tower of Babel itself, which was at Babylon (Gen. xi, 
9), yet, as the most perfect representative of an an- 
cient Babylonian temple-tower, may well be taken to 
show, better than any other ruin, the probable shape 
and style of the edifice. This building appears, by the 


careful examinations recently made of it, to have been 
a kind of retreating pyramid built in seven receding 
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stages. ‘Upon a platform of crude brick, raised a 
few feet above the level of the alluvial plain, was built 
of burnt brick the first or basement stage—an exact 
square, 272 feet each way, and-26 feet in perpendicu- 
lar height. Upon this stage was erected a second, 
230 feet each way, and likewise 26 feet high; which, 
however, was not placed exactly in the middle of the 
first, but considerably nearer to the south-western 
end, which constituted the back of the building. The 
other stages were arranged similarly, the third being 
188 feet, and again 26 feet high; the fourth 146 feet 
square, and 15 feet high; the fifth 104 feet square, 
and the same height as the fourth; the sixth 62 feet 
square, and again the same height; and the seventh 
20 feet square, and once more the same height. On 
the seventh stage there was probably placed the ark, 
or tabernacle, which seems to have been again 15 feet 
high, and must have nearly, if not entirely, covered 
the top of the seventh story. The entire original 
height, allowing three feet for the platform, would 
thus have been 156 feet, or, without the platform, 153 
feet. The whole formed a sort of oblique pyramid, 
the gentler slope facing the N.E., and the steeper in- 
clining to the S.W. On the N.E. side was the grand 
entrance, and here stood the vestibule, a separate 
building, the debris from which, having joined those 
from the temple itself, fill up the intermediate space, 
and very remarkably prolong the mound in this diree- 
tion”? (Rawlinson’s Herodotus, ii, 480-3). The Hirs” 
temple, if the same called the ‘‘Temple of the Seven 
Spheres,” was ornamented with the planetary colors 
(see the plan), but this was most likely a peculiarity. 
The other chief features of it seem to have been com- 
mon to most, if not all of the Babylonian temple-tow- 
ers. The feature of stages is found in the temples at 
Warka and Mugheir (Loftus’s Chaldea, p. 129 and 
| 168), which belong to very primitive times (B.C. 

2230); that of the emplacement, so that the four an-| 
gles face the four cardinal points, is likewise common 
| to those ancient structures; while the square form is 
universal. On the other hand, it may be doubted 
whether so large a number of stages was common. 
The Mugheir and Warka temples have no more than 
| two, and probably never had more than three, or at 
| most four stages. The great temple of Belus at Bab- 
ylon (if Babil) shows only one stage; though, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, it too was a sort of pyramid 
| (Herod., Strab.). The height of the Birs is 153} feet, 


B The second stage—orange. 
C The third stage—red. 


E The fifth stage—yellow. 
F The sixth stage—blue. 


H The shrine or chapel, 
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Temple of the Birs Nimrud (Elevation restored), 


A The basement stage—black. 


D The fourth stage—golden (2). 


G The seventh stage—silver (?) 
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that of Babil 140 (), that of the Warka temple 100, 
that of the temple at Mugheir 50 feet. Strabo’s state- 
ment that the tomb of Belus was a stade (606 feet in 
height) would thus seem to be a gross exaggeration. 
Probably no Babylonian tower ever equalled the 
Great Pyramid, the original height of which was 480 
feet. See Pyramips. 


9. Its Materials and Manner of Construction —On 
these points more light is to be obtained from the 
Warka and Mugheir buildings than from the Birs. 
The Birs was rebuilt from top to bottom by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and shows the mode of construction prey- 
alent in Babylon at the best period; the temples at 
Warka and Mugheir remain to a certain extent in 
their primitive condition, the upper stories alone hav- 
ing been renovated. The Warka temple is composed 
entirely of sun-dried bricks, which are of various 
shapes and sizes; the cement used is mud; and reeds 
are largely employed in the construction. It is a 
building of the most primitive type, and exhibits a 
ruder style of art than that which we perceive from 
Scripture to have obtained at the date of the tower. 
Burnt bricks were employed in the composition of the 
tower (Gen. xi, 3); and though perhaps it is somewhat 
doubtful what the chemar (772M, “‘slime”) used for 
mortar may have been (see Fresnel in Journ. A siatique 
for June, 1853, p. 9), yet, on the whole, it is most prob- 
able that bitumen (which abounds in Babylonia) is the 
substance intended. See Birtumen. Now the lower 
basement of the Mugheir temple exhibits this com- 
bination in a decidedly primitive form. The burnt 
bricks are of small size and of an inferior quality ; 
they are laid in bitumen; and they face a mass of 
sun-dried brick, forming a solid wall outside it ten 
feet in thickness. No reeds are used in. the building. 
Writing appears on it, but of an antique cast. The 


supposed date is B.C. 2300, but little later than the | 
era commonly assigned to the building of Babel. Prob- | 


ably the erection of the two buildings was not sepa- 
rated by a very long interval, though it is reasonable 
to suppose that of the two the tower was the earlier. 
If we mark its date, as perhaps we are entitled to do, 


by the time of Peleg, the son of Eber, and father of | 


Reu (see Gen. x, 25), we may perhaps place it about 
B.C. 2400. See Dispersion or NATIONS. 


10. Advantages of this form.—It is not necessary to 
suppose that any real idea of “scaling heaven” was 
present to the minds of those who raised either the 
Tower of Babel, or any other of the Babylonian tem- 
ple-towers. The expression used in Genesis (xi, 4) is 
a mere hyperbole for great height (comp. Deut. i, 28; 
Dan. iv, 11, ete.), and should not be taken literally. 
Military defence was probably the primary object of 
such edifices in early times; but with the wish for 
this may have been combined further secondary mo- 
tives, which remained when such defence was other- 
wise provided for. Diodorus states that the great 
tower of the temple of Belus was used by the Chal- 
deans as an observatory (ii, 9), and the careful em- 
placement of the Babylonian temples with the angles 
facing the four cardinal points would be a natural 
consequence, and may be regarded as a strong con- 
firmation of the reality of this application. M. Fresnel 
has recently conjectured that they were also used as 
sleeping-places for the chief priests in the summer 
‘time (Journ. Asiatique, June, 1853, p. 529-31). The 
upper air is cooler, and is free from the insects, espe- 
cially mosquitoes, which abound below ; and the de- 
scription which Herodotus gives of the chamber at the 
top of the Belus tower (i, 181) goes far to confirm this 
ingenious view.—Smith, s. v. 

11. Confirmation from other Pyramidal Temples.— 
Mr. Taylor (/ragments to Calmet’s Dict.) has given 
views of several similar structures now extant, of 
which we copy two. The first, rising in several steps 
or stages, is at Tanjore, in the East Indies; and af- 
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fords, it is presumed, a just idea of the Tower of Babel. 
It is, indeed, wholly constructed of stone, in which it 
differs from that more ancient edifice, which, being 
situated in a country destitute of stone, was, of neces- 
| sity, constructed of brick. On the top of this pyra- 
mid is a chapel or temple, affording a specimen of the 
general nature of this kind of sacred edifices in India. 
These amazing structures are commonly erected on or 
near the banks of great rivers, for the advantage of 
ablution. In the courts that surround them innumer- 
able multitudes assemble at the rising of the sun, after 
having bathed in the stream below. The gate of the 
pagoda uniformly fronts the east. The internal cham- 
| ber commonly receives light only from the door. An 
eaternal pathway, for the purpose of visiting the chap- 
el at the top, merits observation. 

The next is an ancient pyramid built by the Mexi- 
cans in America; it 
agrees in figure with 
the former, and has 
on the outside an as- 
cent of stairs leading 
up one side to the up- 
per story, proceed- 
ing to the chapels on 
its summit. This as- 
cent implies that the 
chapels were used 
from time to time, 
and no doubt it 
marks the shortest 
track for that pur- 
pose, as it occupies 
one side only. 

12. Literature.—Kircher, Turris Babel (Amst. 1778); 
Zentgravius, De turri Babel (Vitemb. 1774); Hoyno- 
vius, De turrt Babylonica (Regiom. 1694) ; Colombus, 
De causis tur, Bab. (Regiom. 1675); Cyrill. Alex. De 
Turri (in his Opp. i, 44); Heidegger, De Turri Babel 
(in his Hist. Patriarch. i); Saurin, Tour de Babel (in 
his Disc. i, 185; and Dissert. p. 75); Calmet, Le Tour 
de Babel (in his Commentaire, i, pt. 1, diss. 84); De- 
lany, Of the Building of Babel (in his Rev. Examined, 
ii, 79); Berington, The Tower of Babel (in his Disser- 
tations, p. 407); Drew, Babel (in his Script. Studies, p. 
39); Deyling, De ortu Babelis (in his Observat. iii, 24) ; 
Dietric, Turris Babylonica (in his Antig. p. 116); Pe- 
rizonii Origg. Babylon. c. 9; Hezel, Ueb. d. Babyl. 
Stadt-u. Thurmbaw (Hildb. 1774); anonymous, Trac- 
latus de locis quibusd. dificil. (Fref. 1839); Kurtz, Hist. 
of the Oid Covenant, § 29. 

Ba/’bi (Bafi v. r. BnGai), a chief Israelite whose 
‘¢son’’ returned from Babylon (1 Esdr. viii, 37); evi- 
dently the Brebat (q. v.) of the genuine text (Ezra ii, 
11), which also recurs in the same verse of Esdras. 

Babi, or Babists, a Persian sect of Mohammed- 
ans, whose founder, according to one account, was 
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Moollah Sadik; according to others, a certain Bab, 
who, coming forth in 1835 as a prophet, was shot by 
order of the shah of Persia. It is probable that both 


names refer to the same person, and that Sadik as- | 
sumed the name of Bab, i. e. Papa, Father ; or, accord- | 


ing to another version, the Gate, through which alone 
truth and eternal bliss can be reached. A more re- 
cent account is given by Gobineau, Les Leligions et 
les Philosophies d’ Asie Centrale (cited in The Nation, 
June 22, 1866, from which this account is taken). 
About 1843 a youth of Shiraz, named Mirza Ali Mo- 
hammed, after reading the Christian Scriptures, as 


well as the Oriental Sacred Books, came out as a 


prophet, to reform or destroy Islamism. He is said 
to have been endowed with many graces of person | 
and manner, and to have soon made many prose- 
lytes. Inspired by success, he now declared that, in- 
stead of the Gate, he was the Point; that is, the very 
creator of truth; no longer a simple prophet, but a liv- 
ing manifestation of divinity. The title of the Bab 
was now conferred upon a priest of the Khorassan, 
Moollah Houssein Bousrhewich, who became the act- 
‘ive chief and soon the warrior-apostle of Babism. 
Houssein was sent on a missionary tour into Irak and 
Khorassan, taking with him the writings of his master, 
He made a great sensation by his preaching. 
missionary was a woman, possessed of extraordinary 
beauty and eloquence. About 1848, Houssein and the 
Babists generally gathered at a place called Sheik Te- 
hersi, and built a huge tower, providing it for a siege. 
They now gave out political predictions, in which the 
advent of the Bab as universal sovereign was an- 
nounced. All who died fighting for the new faith 
were to rise again, to become princes of some of the 
countries over which the Bab would extend his sway. 
Two large armies sent against the Babists were sur- 
prised and routed. A third expedition, though it suc- 
ceeded in withstanding the sortie of the Babists, and 
in mortally wounding the Babist chief, Moollah Hous- 
sein, retired. The next campaign was more success- 
ful. For four months the Babists held out, in spite of 
tremendous odds, but at last, worn out by famine, they 
tried to force their way through the enemy’s s lines, | 
but were oy erpowered, and when they surrendered 
only 214 were living. The survivors, and multitudes 


of others, even those who professed to renounce the | 


heresy, were cruelly put to death. A similar Babist 
insurrection in Khamseh was also put down. Mean- 
while Ali Mohammed had been living in semi-conceal- 
ment at Shiraz. After the insurrection of Mezenderan 
he was brought before a court of royal commissioners 
and Mohammedan priests. Inthe examination which 
took place, the Bab, as he was still popularly called, 
gained the advantage. Seeing this, the discussion 
was abruptly broken off, and the Bab, with two of his 
disciples, was condemned to death, which was inflicted 
the nextday. Everything now seemed to be finished ; 
but the new Bab, Mirza Taia, whom a divine mark had 
pointed out at the age of fifteen as the successor to the 
office, established himself at Bagdad, where he kept 
up communication with his followers through the pil- 
grims to the shrines there. The Babists were now 
forbidden from making any more attempts at insur- 
rection until the Bab should decide that the hour had 
come and should give them the signal. In 1852 an 
attempt was made to assassinate the king, but failed. 
The attempted assassins were recognized as Babists. 
Yorty others were arrested, among them the feminine 
apostle, Gourret-Oul-Ayn, "the Consolation of Eyes. 
The next day she publicly confessed her Babism, was 
burnt at the stake with insult and indignity, and her 
ashes were scattered to the wind. The rest of the 
prisoners were distributed each to a courtier as his es- 
pecial yictim. Then was seen at Teheran a sight 
never to be forgotten. Through the streets, between 
the lines of executioners, marched men , Women, and 
children, with burning splinters flaming in their 
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wounds. The victims sing: ‘‘In truth we come from 
God, and we return to him.”’ <A sufferer falls in the 
road; he is raised by lashes and bayonet thrusts. But 
no apostate was found among the sufferers. 

Jabism, like Mohammedanism, asserts the absolute 
unity of God ; but the eternal unity, far from shut- 
ting himself up in himself, is, on the contrary, an 
ever-expanding principle of life, It is ceaselessly 
moving, acting, creating. God has created the world 
by means of seven words—Foree, Power, Will, Action, 
| Condescension, Glory, and Rey elation—w hich words 
embrace the active plenitude of the virtues which they 
respectively represent. God possesses other virtues, 
even to infinity, but he manifests only these. The 
creature who emanates from God is distinguished from 
him by the privation of all emanatory action, but he is 
not altogether separated from him, and at the last day 
| of judgment he will be confounded anew with him in 
the eternal unity. The Babist doctrine of revelation 
does not claim that the Bab has revealed the complete 
truth, but only as his predecessors, the prophets before 
him, have done—that portion of truth necessary for 
the age. The Bab is declared superior to Mohammed 
as Mohammed was to Jesus ; and another revelation, 
which will complete the Bab’s, is announced as com- 
ing in the future. Nineteen is a sacred number, 
| which the Bab declares ought to preside over every- 
thing. Originally, he says, the Unity was composed 
of nineteen persons, among whom the highest rank 
belongs to the Bab. All the prophets who have ap- 
peared are, like the world, manifestations of God; di- 
vine words; not God, but beings who come from God 
more really than common men. At the death of a 
prophet or a saint, his soul does not quit the earth, but 
joins itself to some soul still in the flesh, who then 
completes his work. Babism enjoins few prayers, 
and only upon fixed occasions, and neither prescribes 
| nor defends ablutions, so common in the religious rites 
of Mohammedanism. All the faithful wear amulets. 
Mendicancy, so much in honor among the Mussulman 
people, is forbidden. Women are ordered to discard 
| veils, and to share in the intercourse of social life, 
| from which Persian usage excludes them. 

What will be the future of Babism it is difficult to 
tell. Since 1852 it has changed its character to a se- 
cret doctrine, which recruits its disciples in silence. 
The same Babists who before suffered martyrdom so 
courageously rather than deny their religion, now, 
obedient to the new order of their chief, conceal their 
faith with Oriental dissimulation. Babism is much 
more in harmony with the subtle and imaginative 
genius of the Persian people than the Shiite Moham- 
medanism. The growing spirit cf nationality makes 
their present religion.and the present dynasty, both 
of which were established among them by foreign con- 
| quest, less and less acceptable every year. The hour 
‘when the Bab shall send word from Bagdad that the 
time has come for the Babists to take up arms again 
| will be a very critical one for the present dynasty of 
Persia and for Shiite Mohammedanism. 

The first thorough work on the origin and the his- 
tory of the Babis is the one above referred to by Count 
Gobineau (formerly French minister in Teheran). 
Little had previously been published in Europe con- 
cerning the sect. (See Zeitschrift der deutschen Mor- 
| genliind. Gesellschaft, vol. v; Petermann, Reisen im 
Orient, vol. ii.) The history of the Babis in Gobineau’s 
work is followed by treatises on their doctrines, and, 
as a concluding appendix, he gives the sacred book of 
the Babis, ‘The Book of Precepts.” See also Polak 
(a German, court-physician of the shah, and director 
of a medical school at Teheran), Persien. Das Land und 
seine Bewohner (Leipzig, 1865, 2 vols., vol. i, p. 350- 
354).—Pierer, Universal-Lexikon, ii, 117; The Nation, 
June 22,1866; American Ann. Cy yclopedia, 1865, p. 698. 

Babington, GERVASE, an eminent English prel- 
ate, was born at Nottingham in tho year 1551. He 
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was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
became master of arts in 1578. He applied himself 
closely to theology, and became one of the most im- 
pressive and useful preachers of his day. In 1588 he 
was installed into the prebend of Wellington, in the 
cathedral of Hereford, and through the interest of the 
Earl of Pembroke was advanced to the bishopric of 
Llandaff in 1591. In 1594 he was translated to the 
see of Exeter, from whence, in 1597, he was translated 
to Worcester. Bishop Babington was a man of emi- 
nent Christian character as well as scholarship. Ful- 
ler testifies that he ‘‘ was not tainted with pride, idle- 
ness, or covetousness.’”” He died 17th May, 1610. 
His works are collected under the title ‘‘ The Works 
of the Right Reverend Father in God, Gervase Babing- 
ton, late Bishop of Worcester’ (Lond. 1622, fol.). They 
contain Notes on the Pentateuch, Exposition of the 
Creed, the Commandments, and the Lord’s Prayer, 
with a Conference between Man’s Frailty and Faith, 
and three sermons.—Jones, Christian Biography, p. 16; 
Hook, Eccl. Biog. i, 446. 

Babylas, St., became bishop of Antioch about the 
year 230. When the Emperor Philip, who, in ascend- 
ing the throne, had murdered the young Emperor Gor- 
dian, came to Antioch on his way to Rome, about East- 
er, 244, Babylas repulsed him from the church door, 
and refused to permit him to join in worship. Philip, 
according to the legend, humbly confessed his sins, 
and appeared among the public penitents. After a 
time Decius robbed Philip of his empire and life, and 
stirred up a virulent persecution against the Chris- 
tians. Babylas, conspicuous from his lofty station, 
did not escape this storm, and about the end of the 
year 250 he was arrested and thrown into prison, where, 
in the following year, he died. The Latins commem- 
orate him on the 24th of January, the Greeks on the 
4th of September. Chrysostom has a homily in henor 
of Babylas (t. ii, 575, ed. Montf.). See Eusebius, Ch. 
Hist. vi, 39; Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. xxiii. 


Bab’ylon (Heb. and Chald. Babel’, baa, G Gr. 
BaBvdoy), the name of more than one city in the! Scrip- 
tures and other ancient writings. Sce also BABEL. 

1. Originally the capital of the country called in 
Genesis Shinar (7: w), and in the later Scriptures 
Chaldea, or the land of the Chaldzeans (25IWD). See 
those articles severally. ' 

1. The Name.—The word Badel seems to be con- 
nected in its first occurrence with the Hebrew root 
>>5, balal’, *‘ to confound” (as if by contraction from 
the Peluphented form babs, Balbel’), ‘because the 
Lord did there confound the language of all the earth” 
(Gen. xi, 9); but the native etymology (see the Koran, 
ii, 66) is Bab-z/, ‘the gate of the god //,” or perhaps 
more simply ‘‘the gate of God;” and this no doubt 
was the original intention of the appellation as given 
by Nimrod, though the other sense came to be attach- 
ed to it after the confusion of tongues (see Kichhorn, 
Biblioth. d. bibl. Lit, iii, 1001). Another derivation de- 
duces the word from bs IN3, ‘the court or city of 
Belus’”’ (see Abulfeda in Rosenmiller, Alterth, ii, 60), 
or DATAD (= 2), Bel’s Hill (Furst, Heb. Mande. 
s. y.). A still different etymology is proposed by 
Tuch (Gen. p. 276), from 9 ba moa, “the house of Bel.” 
Whichever of these cty mologies may be regarded as 
the preferable one, the name was doubtless understood 
or accommodated ‘by the sacred writer in Genesis so 
as to be expressive of the disaster that soon befell the 
founders of the place. In the Bible at a later date 
the place is appropriately termed ‘‘ Babylon the Great” 
(Fam 533, Jer. li, 58; NNDD bas, Dan. iv, 27), 
and by Josephus also (Ant. viii, 6, 1, 2) prsyadn Ba 3u- 
ov). The name Babylon is likewise that by aa 
it is constantly denominated in the Sept. and later ver- 
sions, as well as by the Apocrypha CG Mace. vi, 4; 
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Susann, i, 5) and New Test. (Acts vii, 43), and final- 
ly by the ancient Greek and Roman writers (see 
Smith, Dict. of Class. Geogr. s. v.). On the outland- 
ish name Shesh ik (Vee), applied to it in Jer. xxv, 
26; li, 41, see the various conjectures in Rosenmiiller, 
Alterth. I, ii, 50 sq. The Jews believe it is a cabalis- 
tic mode of writing by the method known as ‘ Ath- 
bash” (q. v.). See SuisHak. 

The word ‘ Babel,’’ besides its original application 
to the tower (Gen. xi, 9), and its usual one (in the 
original) to the city of Babylon, is also occasionally 
applied to the whole district of Chaldwa, coincident 
with the plain of Shinar (Isa. xiv. 2), as well as to 
Babylonia, the province of the Assyrian empire of 
which it was the metropolis (2 Chron. xxxii, 31; 
xxxiii, 11), and eventually to Persia itself (Ezra v, 
13; Neh. xiii, 6). See NINEVEH. 

2. Origin and Growth of the City.—This famous city 
was the metropolis of the province of Babylon and of 
the Babylonio-Chaldwan empire. It was situated in 
a wide plain on the Euphrates, which divided it into 
two nearly equal parts. According to the book of 
Genesis, its foundations were laid at the same time 
with those of the Tower of Babel. In the revolutions 
of centuries it underwent many changes, and received 
successive reparations and additions. The ancients 
were not agreed as to the authors or times of these, 
and any attempt to determine them now with strict 
accuracy must be fruitless. Semiramis and Nebu- 
chadnezzar are those to whom the city was indebted 
for its greatest augmentations and its chief splendor. 
Probably a temple was the first building raised by the 
primitive nomades, and in the gate of this temple justice 
would be administered in early times (comp. 2 Sam. 
xix, 8), after which houses would grow up about the 
gate, and in this way the name would readily pass 
from the actual portal of the temple to the settlement. 
According to the traditions which the Greeks derived 
from the Babylonians in Alexander’s age, the city was 
originally built about the year B.C. 29: 30. The archi- 
tectural remains discovered in southern Babylonia, 
taken in conjunction with the monumental records, 
seem to indicate that it was not at first the capital, 
nor, indeed, a town of very greatimportance. It prob- 
ably owed its position at the head of Nimrod’s cities 
(Gen. x, 10) to the power and pre-eminence to which 
it afterward attained rather than to any original su- 
periority that it could boast over the places coupled 
with it. Eyrech, Ur, and Ellasar appear to have been 
all more ancient than Babylon, and were capital cities 
when Babi! was a provincial village. The first rise 
of the Chaldwan power was in the region close upon 
the Persian Gulf, as Berosus indicated by his fish-god 
Oannes, who brought the Babylonians civilization and 
Thence 
the nation spread northward up the course of the riv- 
ers, and the seat of government moved in the same 
direction, being finally { fixed at Babylon, perhaps not 
earlier than B.C.1700.—Kitto; Smith. See ASSYRIA. 

3. Its Fall and subsequent Co ndition.—Under Nabon- 
nadus, the last king, B.C, 538, Babylon was taken by 
Cyrus, after a siege of two years, in the dead of the 
night. Having first, by means of its canals, turned 
the river into the great dry lake west of Babylon, and 
then marched through the emptied channel, he made 
his way to the outer walls of the fortified palace on its 
banks, when, finding the brazen gates incautiously 
left open by the royal guards while engaged in carous- 
als, he entered with all his train; ‘‘the Lord of Hosts 
was his leader,” and Babylon, as an empire, was no 
more. An insurrection, under Darius Hystaspis (B.C. 
500), the object of which was to gain emancipation 
from Persian bondage, led that prince to punish the 
Babylonians by throwing down the walls and gates 
which had been left by Cyrus, and by expelling them 
from their homes. Xerxes plundered and destroyed 
the temple of Belus, which Alexander the Great would 
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yrobably, but for his death, have restored. Under 
Seleucus Nicator the city began to sink speedily, after 
that monarch built Seleucia on the Tigris, and made 
it his place of abode, In the time of Strabo and Di- 
odorus Siculus the place lay in ruins. Jerome, in the 
fourth century of the Christian era, learned that the 
site of Babylon had been converted into a park or 
hunting-ground for the recreation of the Persian mon- 
archs, and that, in order to preserve the game, the 
walls had been from time to time repaired. If the 
following extract from Rich (p. 80) is compared with 
these historical facts, the prophecy of Isaiah (xiii, 19) 
will appear to have been strikingly fulfilled to the let- 
ter: ‘I had always imagined the belief of the exist- 
ence of satyrs was confined to the mythology of the 
West; but a choadar who was with me when I exam- 
ined this ruin (the Mujelibeh) mentioned that in this 
desert an animal is found resembling a man from the 
head to the waist, but having the thighs and legs of 
a sheep or goat; he also said that the Arabs hint it 
with dogs, and eat the lower parts, abstaining from the 
upper, on account of their resemblance to those of the 
human species.” More thorough destruction than that 
which has overtaken Babylon cannot well be conceived. 
Rich was unable to discover any traces ofits vast walls, 
and even its site has been a subject of dispute. ‘On 
its ruins,” says he, ‘‘ there is not a single tree growing, 
except an old one,” which only serves to make the 
desolation more apparent. Ruins like those of Baby- 
lon, composed of rubbish impregnated with nitre, can- 
not be cultivated. For a more detailed account of the 
history of Babylon, see the article BaByLonra.—Kitto. 

4. Ancient Descriptions.—The statements respecting 
the topography and appearance of Babylon which 
have come down to us in classical writers are derived 
chiefly from two sources, the works of Herodotus and 
of Ctesias. These authors were both of them eye- 
witnesses of the glories of Babylon—not, indeed, at 
their highest point, but before they had greatly de- 
clined—and left accounts of the city and its chief 
buildings, which the historians and geographers of 
jater times were, for the most part, content to copy. 
To these accounts are to be added various other details 
by Quintus Curtius, and Pliny, and a few notices by 
other ancient visitors. 

According to the account of Herodotus (i, 178-186) 
the walls of Babylon were double, the outer line being 
56 miles in circumference, built of large bricks cement- 
ed together with bitumen, and raised round the city in 
the form of an exact square; hence they measured 14 
miles along each face. They were 87 feet thick and 
350 feet high (Quintus Curtius says four horse-chariots 
could pass each other on them without danger), pro- 
tected on the outside by a vast ditch lined with the 
same material, and proportioned in depth and width to 
the elevation of the walls. The city was entered by 
twenty-five gates on each side, made of solid brass, and 
additionally strengthened by 250 towers, so placed 
that between every two gates were four towers, and 
four additional ones at the four corners. From all 
the gates proceeded streets running in straight lines, 
each street being nearly fifteen miles in length, fifty 
in number, and crossing each other at right angles. 
Other minor divisions occurred, and the whole city 
contained 676 squares, each about two miles and a 
quarter in circumference. Herodotus appears to im- 
ply that this whole space was covered with houses, 
which, he observes, were frequently three or four sto- 
ries high. The river ran through the city from north 
to south, and on each side was a quay of the same 
thickness as the walls of the city, and 100 stadia in 
length. In these quays were gates of brass, and from 
each of them steps descending into the river. A 
bridge was thrown across the river, of great beauty 
and admirable contrivance, a furlong in length and 30 
feet in breadth. As the Euphrates overflows during 
the summer months, through the melting of the snows 
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on the mountains of Armenia, two canals were cut to 
turn the course of the waters into the Tigris, and vast 
artificial embankments were raised on each side of the 
river. On the western side of the city an immense 
lake, forty miles square, was excavated to the depth, 
according to Herodotus, of 35 feet, and into this lake 
the river was turned till the work was completed. At 
each end of the bridge was a palace, and these had a 
subterraneous communication. In each division of the 
town, Herodotus says, there was a fortress or strong- 
hold, consisting in the one casé of the royal palace, in 
the other of the great temple of Belus. ‘This last was 
a species of pyramid, composed of eight square towers 
placed one above the other, the dimensions of the base- 
ment tower being a stade—or above 200 yards—each 
way. The height of the temple is not mentioned by 
Herodotus. A winding ascent, which passed round 
all the towers, led to the summit, on which was placed 
a spacious ark or chapel}, containing no statue, but re- 
garded by the natives as the habitation of the god. 
The temple stood in a sacred precinct, two stades (or 
400 yards) square, which centained two altars for burnt- 
offerings and a sacred ark or chapel, wherein was the 
golden image of Bel.—Kitto; Smith. 

According to Ctesias (ap. Diod. Sic. ii, 7 sq.), the cir- 
cuit of the city was a little under 42 miles. It lay, he 
says, on both sides of the Euphrates, and the two parts 
were connected together by a stone bridge above 1000 
yards long, and 30 feet broad, of the kind described by 
Herodotus. At either extremity of the bridge was a 
royal palace, that in the eastern city being the most 
magnificent of the two. It ‘was defended by a triple 
enceinte, the outermost 7 miles round; the second, which 
was circular, 44 miles; and the third 2} miles. The 
height of the second or middle wall was 300 feet, and 
its towers were 420 feet. The elevation of the inner- 
most circuit was even greater than this. The walls 
of both the second and the third enclosure were made 
of colored brick, and represented hunting scenes—the 
chase of the leopard and the lion—with figures, male 
and female, regarded by Ctesias as those of Ninus and 
Semiramis. The other palace was inferior both in size 
and magnificence. It was enclosed within a single 
enceinte 34 miles in circumference, and contained rep- 
resentations of hunting and battle scenes, as well as 
statues in bronze, said to be those of Ninus, Semiramis, 
and Jupiter Belus. The two palaces were joined, not 
only by the bridge, but by a-tunnel under the river. 
Ctesias’ account of the temple of Belus has not come 
down to us. We may gather, however, that he rep- 
resented its general character in much the same way 
as Herodotus, but spoke of it as surmounted by three 
statues, one of Bel, 40 feet high, another of Rhea, and 
a third of Juno or Beltis.—Smith. 

The account given by Quintus Curtius (v, 1) of the 
entrance of Alexander into Babylon may serve to en- 
liven the narrative, and, at the same time, make the 
impression on the reader’s mind more distinct. ‘A 
great part of the inhabitants of Babylon stood on the 
walls, eager to catch a sight of their new monarch. 
Many went forth to meet him. Among these, Ba- 
gophanes, keeper of the citadel and of the royal treas- 
ure, strewed the entire way before the king with flow- 
ers and crowns; silver altars were also placed on both 
sides of the road, which were loaded not merely with 
frankincense, but all kinds of odoriferous herbs. He 
brought with him for Alexander gifts of various kinds 
—flocks of sheep and horses; lions also and panthers 
were carried before him in their dens. The magi 
came next, singing, in their usual manner, their an- 
cient hymns. After them came the Chaldeans, with 
their musical instruments, who are not only the proph- 
ets of the Babylonians, but their artists. The first 
are wont to sing the praises of the kings; the Chal- 
dxans teach the motions of the stars and the periodic 
vicissitudes of the times andseasons. Then followed, 
last of all, the Babylonian knights, whose equipment,. 
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as well as that of their horses, seemed designed more | est boast were the hanging gardens, which. acquired 
for luxury than magnificence. The king, Alexander, | even from Grecian writers the appellation of one of 


attended by armed men, having ordered the crowd of | the wonders of the world. 


the towns-people to proceed in the rear of his infantry, 
entered the city in a chariot and repaired to the pal- 
ace. The next day he carefully surveyed the house- 
hold treasure of Darius, and all his money. For the 
rest, the beauty of the city and its age turned the eyes 
not only of the king, but of every one, on itself, and 
that with good reason.” Within a brief period after 
this Alexander lay a corpse in the palace. 

One or two additional facts may aid in conveying a 
full idea of this great and magnificent city. When 
Cyrus took Babylon by turning the Euphrates into a 
neighboring lake, the dwellers in the middle of the 
place were not for some time aware that their fellow- 
townsmen who were near the walls had been captured. 
This, says Herodotus (i, 191), was owing to the mag- 
nitude of the city, and to the circumstance that at the 
time the inhabitants were engaged in carousals, it be- 
ing a festive occasion. Nor, according to Xenophon, 
did the citizens of the opposite quarter learn the event 
till three hours after sunrise, the city having been 
taken in the night. Alexander had to employ 10,000 
men during two months to remove the accumulated 
ruins precipitated by order of Xerxes nearly 200 years 
before. From the fallen towers of Babylon have aris- 


en not only all the present cities in its vicinity, but | 


others which, like itself, have long since gone down 
into the dust. 
itals, at least, have been built out of its remains: Se- 
leucia, by the Greeks; Ctesiphon, by the Parthians; 
Al Maidan, by the Persians; and Kufa, by the ca- 
liphs; with towns, villages, and carayansaries with- 
out number. The necessary fragments and materials 
were transported along the rivers and the canals. 

The antiquity of the canals of Babylonia dates from 
the most remote periods of the Chaldwo-Babylonian 
monarchy. ‘The ancient kings of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia well understood the value of canals, and their 
empire arose upon alluvial plains, amid a system of ir- 
rigation and draining which spread like a net-work 
over the land. It may be sufficient to specify the 
Nahr Malikah, or Royal Canal, the origin of which has 
been referred both to Nimrod and Cush. Abydenus, 
however, attributes it to* Nebuchadnezzar. From the 
account of Herodotus, it appears to have been of sufli- 
cient breadth and depth to be navigable for merchant 
vessels. It is not, therefore, surprising that some 
writers have considered it as the ancient bed of the 
Euphrates. The soil around Babylon is of a light, 
yielding nature, easily wrought for canals and other 
purposes, whether of art or war. Cyrus, therefore, 
would find no great difficulty in digging a trench about 
the city sufficient to contain the waters of the river 
(Cyrop. vii). Alexander (Strabo, xvi, p. 510), in en- 
larging one of the canals and forming basins for his 
fleet, laid open the graves of many buried kings and 
princes, which shows how readily the soil yields and 
gives way before the labors of man, 

The new palace built by Nebuchadnezzar was pro- 
digious in size and superb in embellishments. Its 
outer wall embraced six miles; within that cireum- 
ference were two other embattled walls, besides a 
great tower. Three brazen gates led into the grand 
area, and every gate of consequence throughout the 
city was of brass. In accordance with this fact are 
the terms which Isaiah (xlvy, 1, 2) employs when, in 
the name of Jehovah, he promises Cyrus that the city 
should fall before him: ‘‘ I will open before him the 
two-leaved gates; I will break in pieces the gates of 
brass ;” a prophecy which was fulfilled to the letter 
when Cyrus made himself master of the place. The 
palace was splendidly decorated with statues of men 
and animals, with vessels of gold and silver, and fur- 
nished with luxuries of all kinds brought thither from 
conquests in Egypt, Palestine, and Tyre. Its great- 


Since the days of Alexander, four cap- | 


They are attributed to the 
‘gallantry of Nebuchadnezzar, who constructed them 
in compliance with a wish of his queen Amytis to pos- 
sess elevated groves such as she had enjoyed on the 
/hills around her native Ecbatana. Babylon was all 
‘flat ; and to accomplish so extravagant a desire, an 
artificial mountain was reared, 400 feet on each side, 
while terraces one above another rose to a height that 
overtopped the walls of the city, that is, above 300 
feet in elevation. The ascent from terrace to terrace 
was made by corresponding flights of steps, while the 
terraces themselves were reared to their various stages 
;on ranges of regular piers, which, forming a kind of 
vaulting, rose in succession one over the other to the 
required height of each terrace, the whole being bound 
together by a wall of 22 feet in thickness. The level 
of each terrace or garden was then formed in the fol- 
lowing manner: the top of the piers was first laid over 
with flat stones, 16 feet in length and 4 feet in width ; 
on these stones were spread beds of matting, then a 
thick layer of bitumen; after which came two courses 
| of bricks, which were covered with sheets of solid lead. 
| The earth was heaped on this platform; and in order 
,to admit the roots of large trees, prodigious hollow 
/plers were built and filled with mould. From the 
Euphrates, which flowed close to the foundation, water 
/was drawn up by machinery. The whole, says Q. 
Curtius (v, 5), had, to those who saw it from a dis- 
‘tance, the appearance of woods overhanging moun- 
tains. Such was the completion of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
work, when he found himself at rest in his house, and 
flourished in his palace. The king spoke and said, 
“Ts not this great Babylon that I have built for the 
house of the kingdom by the might of my power and 
the honor of my majesty” (Dan. iv), a picture which 
is amply justified by the descriptions of heathen writ- 
ers. Nowhere could the king have taken so compre- 
; hensive a view of the city he had so magnificently 
| constructed and adorned as when walking on the high- 
est terrace of the gardens of his palace. 

Babylon, as the centre of a great kingdom, was the 
seat of boundless luxury, and its inhabitants were no- 
|torious for their addiction to self-indulgence and ef- 
‘feminacy. Q. Curtius (v, 1) asserts that ‘‘ nothing 
could be more corrupt than its morals, nothing more 
fitted to excite and allure to immoderate pleasures. 
The rites of hospitality were polluted by the grossest 
and most shameless lusts. Money dissolved every 
tie, whether of kindred, respect, or esteem. The 
Babylonians were very greatly given to wine and the 
enjoyments which accompany inebriety. Women were 
present at their convivialities, first with some degree 
of propriety, but, growing worse and worse by de- 
grees, they ended by throwing off at once their modes- 
ty and their clothing.” Once in her life, according to 
Herodotus (i, 199), every native female was obliged to 
| visit the temple of Mylitta, the Babylonian Astarte 
| (q. v-) or Venus, and there receive the embraces of 
the first stranger who threw a piece of money into her 
lap; an abominable custom, that is alluded to in the 
Apocrypha (Baruch vi, 43) and by Strabo (vi, 1058). 
On the ground of their awful wickedness, the Baby- 
lonians were threatened with condign punishment, 
through the mouths of the prophets; and the tyranny 
with which the rulers of the city exercised their sway 
| was not without a decided effect in bringing on them 
the terrific consequences of the Divine vengeance. 
Nor in the whole range of literature is there any thing 
to be found approaching to the sublimity, force, and 
terror with which Isaiah and others speak on this 
painful subject (Isa. xiv. 11; xlvii, 1; Jer. li, 39; 
Dan, v, 1). Babylon even stands, therefore, in the 
New Test. (Rev. xvii, 5) as the type of the most shame- 
less profligacy and idolatry.—Kitto, 

5, Investigation of the ancicnt Topography.—In ex- 
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amining the truth of these descriptions, we shall most 
conveniently commence from the outer circuit of the 
town. All the ancient writers appear to agree in the 
fact of a district of vast size, more or less inhabited, 
having been enclosed within lofty walls, and included 
under the name of Babylon. With respect to the ex- 
act extent of the circuit they differ. The estimate of 
Herodotus and of Pliny (//. N. vi, 26) is 480 stades, 
of Strabo (xvi, i, 5) 385, of Q. Curtius (v, i, 26) 568, 
of Clitarchus (ap. Diod. Sic. ii, 7) 3865, and of Ctesias 
(ap. eund.) 360 stades. It is evident that here we 
have merely the moderate variations to be expected in 
independent measurements, except in the first of the 
numbers. Setting this aside, the difference between 
the greatest and the least of the estimates is little 
more than one half per cent. With this near agree- 
ment on the part of so many authors, it is the more 
surprising that in the remaining case we should find 
the great difference of one third more, or 334 per cent. 
Perhaps the true explanation is that Herodotus spoke 
of the outer wall, which could be traced in his time, 
while the later writers, who never speak of an inner 
and an outer barrier, give the measurement of Herodo- 
tus’s inner wall, which may have alone remained in 
their day. This is the opinion of M. Oppert, who even 
believes that he has found traces of both enclosures, 
showing them to have been really of the size ascribed 
tothem. This conclusion is at present disputed, and 
it is the more general belief of those who have exam- 
ined the ruins with attention that no vestiges of the 
ancient walls are to be found, or, at least, that none 
have as yet been discovered. Still it is impossible to 
doubt that a line of wall inclosing an enormous area 
originally existed. The testimony to this effect is too 
strong to be set aside, and the disappearance of the 
wall is easily accounted for, either by the constant 
quarrying, which would naturally have commenced 
with it (Rich, Furst Mem. p. 44), or by the subsidence 
of the bulwark into the moat from which it was raised. 
Taking the lowest estimate of the extent of the cir- 
cuit, we shall have for the space within the rampart an 
area of above 100 square miles—nearly five times the 
size of London. It is evident that this vast space 
cannot have been entirely covered with houses. Dio- 
dorus confesses (ii, 9, ad fin.) that but a small part of 
the enclosure was inhabited in his own day, and Q. 
Curtius (v, i, 27) says that as much as nine tenths con- 
sisted, even in the most flourishing times, of gardens, 
parks, paradises, fields, and orchards. 

With regard to the height and breadth of the walls 
there is nearly as much difference of statement as with 
regard to their extent. Herodotus makes the height 
200 royal cubits, or 3374 feet; Ctesias, 50 fathoms, or 
800 feet; Pliny and Solinus, 200 royal feet; Strabo, 50 
cubits, or 75 feet. Here there is less appearance of in- 
dependent measurements than in the estimates of 
length. The two original statements seem to be those 
of Herodotus and Ctesias, which only differ accidental- 
ly, the latter having omitted to notice that the royal 
scale was used. The later writers do not possess fresh 
data; they merely soften down what seems to them an 
exaggeration—Pliny and Solinus changing the cubits 
of Herodotus into feet, and Strabo the fathoms of Cte- 
sias into cubits. We are forced, then, to fall back on 
the earlier authorities, who are also the only eye-wit- 
nesses ; and, surprising as it seems, perhaps we must 
believe the statement that the vast enclosed space 
above mentioned was surrounded by walls which have 
well been termed ‘ artificial mountains,”” being nearly 
the height of the dome of St. Paul’s (see Grote’s Greece, 
ili, 897; and, on the other side, Mure’s Lit, of Greece, 
iv, 546). The ruined wall of Nineveh was, it must be 
remembered, in Xenophon’s time, 150 feet high (Arab. 
ili, 4, 10), and another wall which he passed in Meso- 
potamia was 100 feet (7b. ii, 4, 12). 

The estimates for the thickness of the wall are the 
following: Herodotus, 50 royal cubits, or nearly 85 
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feet; Pliny and Solinus, 50 royal, or about 60 common 
feet; and Strabo, 32 feet. Here again Pliny and So- 
linus have merely softened down Herodotus; Strabo, 
however, has anew number, This may belong prop- 
erly to the inner wall, which, Herodotus remarks (i, 
181), was of less thickness than the outer. 

According to Ctesias, the wall was stréngthened 
with 250 towers, irregularly disposed, to guard the 
weakest parts (Diod. Sic. ii, 7); and, according to He- 
rodotus, it was pierced with a hundred gates, which 
were made of brass, with brazen lintels and side-posts 
(i, 179). The gates and walls are alike mentioned in 
Scripture, the height of the one and the breadth of the 
other being specially noticed (Jer. li, 58; comp. 1, 15, 
and li, 53). 

Herodotus and Ctesias both relate that the banks 
of the river, as it flowed through the city, were on each 
side ornamented with quays. The stream has proba- 
bly often changed its course since the time of Baby- 
lonian greatness, but some remains of a quay or em- 
bankment on the eastern side of the stream still 
exist, upon the bricks of which is read the name of 
the last king. The two writers also agree as to the 
existence of a bridge, and describe it very similarly. 
Perhaps a remarkable mound which interrupts the 
long flat valley—evidently the ancient course of the 
river—closing in the principal ruins on the west, may 
be a trace of this structure. 

6. Present Character and Extent of the Ruins cf 
Babylon.—The locality and principal structures of this 
once famous city are now almost universally admitted 
to be indicated by the remarkable remains near the 
modern village of Hil/ah, which lies on the W. bank of 
the Euphrates, about 50 miles directly S. of Bagdad. 
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Plan of part of the Ruins of Babylon, on the eastern bank of 
the Euphrates. 


About five miles above Hillah, on the opposite bank 
of the Euphrates, occur a series of artificial mounds of 
enormous size, which have been recognised in all ages 
as probably indicating the site of the capital of south- 
ern Mesopotamia. They consist chiefly of three great 
masses of building—the high pile of unbaked brick- 
work called by Rich ‘‘ Afiellibe,”’ but which is known 
to the Arabs as ‘‘ Babil;” the building denominated 
the ‘‘ Kas7”’ or palace; and a lofty mound upon which 
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stands the modern tomb of Amran t)n-Al) (Loftus’s 
Chaldza, p. 17). Besides these principal masses the 
most remarkable features are two parallel lines of 
rampart bounding the chief ruins on the east, some 
similar but inferior remains on the north and west, an 
embankment along the river side, a remarkable iso- 
lated heap in the middle of a long valley, which seems 
to have been the ancient bed of the stream, and two 
long lines of rampart, meeting at a right angle, and 
with the river forming an irregular triangle, within 
which all the ruins on this side (except Babil) are 
enclosed. On the west, or right bank, the remains 
are very slight and scanty. There is the appearance 
of an enclosure, and of a building of moderate size with- 
in it, nearly opposite the great mound of Amran, but 
otherwise, unless at a long distance from the stream, 
this side of the Euphrates is absolutely bare of ruins. 
(See Rawlinson’s Herodotus, ii, 473). 
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Scattered over the country on both sides of the Eu- 
phrates, and reducible to no regular plan, are a num- 
ber of remarkable mounds, usually standing single, 
which are plainly of the same date with the great 
mass of ruins upon the river bank. Of these by far 
the most striking is the vast ruin called the irs 
Nimrud, which many regard as the Tower of Babel, 
situated about six miles to the S.W. of Hillah, and 
almost that distance from the Euphrates at the near- 
est point. This is a pyramidical mound, crowned ap- 
parently by the ruins of a tower, rising to the height 
of 1584 feet above the level of the plain, and in cir- 
cumference somewhat more than 2000 feet. See Ba- 
BEL (Tower or). There is considerable reason to be- 
lieve from the inscriptions discovered on the spot, and 
from other documents of the time of Nebuchadnezzar, 
that it marks the site of Borsippa, and may thus have 
been beyond the limits of Babylon (Beros. Fr. 14). 
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Portions of ancient Babylon distinguishable in the present Ruins. 


7. Identification of Sites.—On comparing the exist- 
ing ruins with the accounts of the ancient writers, the 
great difficulty which meets us is the position of the 
remains almost exclusively on the left bank of the 
river. All the old accounts agree in representing the 
Euphrates as running through the town, and the prin- 
cipal buildings as placed on the opposite sides of the 
stream. In explanation of this difficulty, it has been 
urged, on the one hand, that the Euphrates, having a 
tendency to run off to the right, has obliterated all 
trace of the buildings in this direction (Layard’s Nin. 
and Bab. p. 420); on the other, that, by a due exten- 


sion of the area of Babylon, it may be made to include 
the Birs Nimrud, and that thus the chief existing re- 
mains will really lie on the opposite banks of the river 
(Rich, Second Memoir, p. 32; Ker Porter, Travels, ii, 
383). But the identification of the Birs with Borsippa 
seems to interfere with this latter theory; while the 
former is unsatisfactory, since we can scarcely suppose 
the abrasion of the river to have entirely removed all 
trace of such gigantic buildings as those which the an- 
cient writers describe. Perhaps the most probable 
solution is to be found in the fact that a large canal 
(called Shebil) intervened in ancient times between 

the Kasr mound and 


the ruin now called 


Babil, which may ea- 


sily have been con- 


founded by Herodotus 


with the main stream. 


This would have had 


the two principal buil- 


dings upon opposite 


sides; while the real 


river, which ran down 


the long valley to the 


west of the Kasr and 


Amran mounds, would 
also have separated (as 
Ctesias related) be- 
tween the greater and 
the lesser palace. If 
this explanation be ae- 
cepted as probable, we 
may identify the prin- 
cipal ruins as follows: 
1. The great mound 


of Babil will be the 


View of Babil from the West. 


ancient temple of Be- 
lus. It is an oblong 
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the old palace plat- 


form (which resem- 


bles those at Nine- 


veh, Susa, and else- 
where), upon which 
are still standing cer- 
tain portions of the » 
ancient residences to 
which the name of 


‘*Kasr’’ or ‘*palace’”’ 
especially attaches.! 
The walls are com- 
posed of burnt bricks, 
of a pale yellow col- 
or, and of excellent 
quality, bound to- 
gether by a fine lime 
cement, and stamped 
with the name and 
titles of Nebuchad- 
- nezzar. They con- 
tain traces of archi- 
tectural ornament— 
piers, buttresses, pi- 
lasters, etc.; and in 
the rubbish at their 
base have been found 
slabs inscribed by 
Nebuchadnezzar,and 
containing an ac- 


View of the Kasr. 


mass, composed chiefly of unbaked brick, rising from | count of the building of the edifice, as well as a few 


the plain to the height of 140 feet, flattish at the top, 
in length about 200, and in breadth about 140 yards. 
This oblong shape is common to the temples, or rather 


temple-towers of Low- 
er Babylonia, which 
seem to have had near- 
ly the same propor- 
tions. It was origi- 
nally coated with fine 
burnt brick laid in an 
excellent mortar, as 
was proved by Mr. 
Layard (Nin. and Bab. 
p. 452); and was, no 
doubt, built in stages, 
most of which have 
crumbled down, but 
which may still be in 
part concealed under 
the rubbish. The 
statement of Berosus 
(Fragm. 14), that it 


was rebuilt by Nebu- | 


chadnezzar, is con- 
firmed by the fact that 
allthe inscribed bricks 
which have been found 
in it bear the name of 
that king. It form- 
ed the tower of the 
temple, and was sur- 
mounted by a chapel ; 
but the main shrine, 
thealtars, and no doubt 
the residences of the 
priests, were at the 
foot, in a sacred pre- 
cinct. 2. The mound 
of the Kasr will mark 
the site of the great 
palace of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Itis anirreg- 
ular square of about 
700 yards each way, 


and may be regarded Werte eee 


as chiefly formed of 


| 


sculptured fragments, and many pieces of enamelled 
brick of brilliant hues. On these last portions of figures 
are traceable, recalling the statements of Ctesias (ap. 
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Diodor. Sicul.) that the brick walls of the palace were 
colored, and represented hunting-scenes. No plan of 
the palace is to be made out from the existing re- 
mains, which are tossed in apparent confusion on the 
highest point of the mound. 3. The mound of Amrun 
is thought by M. Oppert to represent the ‘‘ hanging 
gardens” of Nebuchadnezzar; but this conjecture does 
not seem to be a very happy one. The mound is com- 
posed of poorer materials than the edifices of that 
prince, and has furnished no bricks containing his 
name. Again, it is far too large for the hanging gar- 
dens, which are said to have been only 400 feet each 
way. The Amran mound is described by Rich as an 
irregular parallelogram, 1100 yards long by 800 broad, 
and by Ker Porter as a triangle, the sides of which are 
respectively 1400, 1100, and 850 feet. Its dimensions 
therefore, very greatly exceed those of the curious 
structure with which it has been identified. Most 
probably it represents the ancient palace, coeval with 
Babylon itself, of which Nebuchadnezzar speaks in his 
inscriptions as adjoining his own more magnificent 
residence. Itis the only part of the ruins from which 
bricks have been derived containing the names of kings 


earlier than Nebuchadnezzar, and is therefore entitled | 


to be considered the most ancient of the existing re- 
mains. 4. The ruins near each side of the Euphrates, 
together with all the other remains on the west bank, 
may be considered to represent the lesser palace of 
Ctesias, which is said to have been connected with the 
greater by a bridge across the river, as well as by a 
tunnel under the channel of the stream(!). The old 
course of the Euphrates seems to have been a little east 
of the present one, passing between the two parallel 
ridges near it at the bend in the middle, and then 
closely skirting the mound of Amran, so as to have 
both the ruins just named upon its right bank. These 
ruins are of the same date and style. The bricks of 
that on the east bank bear the name of Neriglissar ; 
and there can be little doubt that this ruin, together 
with those on the opposite side of the stream, are the 
remains ofa palace built by him. Perhaps (as already 
remarked) the little mound immediately south of this 
point, near the east bank, may be a remnant of the an- 
cient bridge. 5. The two long parallel lines of em- 
bankment on the vast, which form so striking a feature 
in the remains as represented by Porter and Rich, but 
which are ignored by M. Oppert, may either be the 
lines of an outer and inner enclosure, of which Nebu- 
chadnezzar speaks as defences of his palace, or they 
may represent the embankments of an enormous reser- 
voir, which is often mentioned by that monarch as ad- 
joining his palace toward the east. 6. The southern- 
most embankment, near the east bank of the river, is 
composed of bricks marked with the name of Labyne- 
tus or Nabunit, and is undoubtedly a portion of the 
work which Berosus ascribes to the last king (F'ragm. 
14).—Smith. 

It must be admitted, however, that the foregoing 
scheme of identification (which is that proposed by 
Rawlinson, Herodotus, ii, Essay iv) involves the improb- 
able supposition of a mistake on the part of the ancient 
authorities concerning the course of the Euphrates 
through the middle of the city; it seems also unduly 
to restrict the ancient limits, and thus excludes the 
Birs Nimrud; and it affords no explanation of the re- 
markable line of mounds meeting in a right angle on 
the east of the ruins, and most naturally thought by 
nearly all topographers (Rich, Ker Porter, Flandin, 
Layard, and Fergusson) to have been one of the cor- 
ners of the city wall. Nor does it altogether agree 
with the recent conjectural restoration of the royal res- 
idence at Babylon on the bold plan of M. Oppert (in 
the Altas accompanying his Expédition en Mésopotamie, 
Par. 1858), who supposes the extant remains opposite 
Hillah to be those alone of the palace, with its accom- 
panying structures, and gardens, and enclosing walls, 
the double line of city walls being of much larger ex- 
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tent. He appears, however, to have disregarded many 
details of the modern as well as ancient indication in 
his identification (see Rawlinson, wt sup. p. 487 sq.). 
Perhaps it will yet appear that, while Rawlinson’s lo- 
cations (as above) are correct so far as concerns the 
royal buildings themselves, the chart of Oppert (given 
above) truly represents the entire circuit of the city; 
and that the palace, with its appendages, was enclosed 
in an interior quadrangle, which the river likewise di- 
vided diagonally, its eastern half corresponding to the 
triangle embracing the modern ruins here described. 

The most remarkable fact connected with the mag- 
nificence of Babylon is the poorness of the material 
with which such wonderful results were produced. 
The whole country, being alluvial, was entirely desti- 
tute of stone, and even wood was scarce and of bad 
quality, being only yielded by the palm-groves which 
fringed the courses of the canals and rivers. In de- 
fault of these, the ordinary materials for building, re- 
course was had to the soil of the country—in many 
parts an excellent clay—and with bricks made from 
this, either sun-dried or baked, the vast structures 
were raised which, when they stood in their integrity, 
provoked comparison with the pyramids of Egypt, and 
which, even in their decay, excite the astonishment of 
the traveller. A modern writer has noticed, as the 
true secret of the extraordinary results produced, ‘ the 
unbounded command of naked human strength”’ which 
the Babylonian monarchs had at their disposal (Grote’s 
Hist. of Greece, ii, 401); but this alone will not ac- 
count for the phenomena; and we must give the Baby- 
lonians credit for a genius and a grandeur of concep- 
tion rarely surpassed, which led them to employ the 
labor whereof they had the command in works of so 
imposing a character. With only ‘brick for stone,” ~ 
and at first only ‘slime (9727) for mortar” (Gen. xi, 
3), they constructed edifices of so vast a size that they 
still remain at the present day among the most enor- 
mous ruins in the world, impressing the beholder at 
once with awe and admiration.—Smith. 

8. Literature.—For the descriptive portions, Rich’s 
Two Memoirs on Babylon; Ker Porter’s Travels, ii, 238 
sq.; Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, ch. xxii; Fresnel’s 
Two Letters to M. Mohl, in the Journal A siatique, June 
and July, 1853; Loftus’s Chaldwa, ch. ii; Olivier, 
Voyages, ii, 486 sq.; Maurice, Observ. on the Ruins of 
Bab. (Lond. 1816); Wellsted, Travels (Lond. 1838); 
Ritter, Erdkunde, xi, 865 sq.; Mannert, Geographie, 
VI, i, 408 sq.; Ainsworth’s Researches (Lond. 1838) ; 
Chesney, Euphrates Exped. (Lond. 1850); Bucking- 
ham, Trav.in Mesopotamia (Lond. 1828); Mignan, Trav. 
in Chaldea (Lond. 1829); Fraser, Travels in Kurd'stan 
(Lond. 1840). On the identification of the ruins with 
ancient sites, compare Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. ii, 
Essay iv; Oppert’s Jfaps and Plans (Paris, 1858) ; 
Rennell’s Essay in Rich’s Babylon and Persepolis (Lond. 
1839); Jour. Royal Asiatic Soc. (Lond, 1855), xv, pt. 
2. On the architecture, Hirt, Gesch. d. Baukunst, i, 
145 sq.; Fergusson, Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis 
(Lond. 1851). On the religion, language, arts, and 
customs, Minter, Rel. d. Babylon. (Copenh. 1829); 
Miiller, Archédol. p. 283 sq. ; Bétticher, Vasengemdlde, i, 
105 sq.; Heine, De Bubylon. mulier. in templo Veneris, 
in the Comment. Soc. Gotting. xvi, 32 sq.; Bertholdt, 
Ueb. d. Magier-Institut, in his 3te Exe. zu Dan. ; Wahl, 
Gesch. d. morg. Sprich. p. 570 sq., Jahn, Einleit. i, 284; 
Grotefend, in the Zeitschr. f. d. Kunde d. Morgenl. i, 212 
sq.3 ii, 171sq.; iii, 179 sq.; Rawlinson, Cuneiform In- 
scripti ns (Lond. 1850); Jour. Sac. Lit. Jan. 1859. See 
BABYLONIA. 

2. Another Babylon lay in Egypt, south of Heliop- 
olis, on the east bank of the Nile (Strabo, xvii, 807); 
it was founded by Babylonians, who had emigrated to 
Egypt during the civil commotions between the two 
empires (Diod. Sic. i, 56; Josephus, Ant. ii, 15, 1). 
Its ruins are described by Hartmann (Frdbeschr. v. 
Africa, 1926), Prokesch (Lrinnerungen, i, 59 sq.), and 
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Champollion (L’ Fgypte, ii, 33). It is now called Ba- 
boul (Smith's Dict. of Class. Geogr. s. v.). 

8. The Babylon in 1 Pet. v, 13, is thought by some 
to be Rome, but by others (in accordance with a tradi- 
tion of the Coptic Christians) to be the above place in 
Egypt. Baronius contradicts this last assertion by 
saying there is no mention of a Bishop of Babylon till 
500 years after Peter's time, under Justin the Younger 
(see also Bertholdt, Hinl. vi, 3063; Steiger, Br. Pet. 
p. 21 sq.). There is no good reason for supposing any 
other than ancient Babylon to be here meant, since it 
is known that this continued to be inhabited by Jews 
down to the Christian era (Gesen, Jesa. i, 470, Com- 
pare Neander, Ch, Hist. i, 79, 80; Davidson, Introd. to 
N. T, iii, 366. See Perer (EPIsTLes Or). 

4. In the Apocalypse (xiv, 8; xvi, 19; xvii, 5; 
xviii, 2) Babylon stands for Rome, symbolizing hea- 
thenism: ‘ Babylon is fallen, that great city, because 
she made all nations drink of the wine of the wrath 
of her fornication,” This reference appears to haye 
been derived from the practice of the Jews, who were 
accustomed to designate Rome, which they hated, by 
the opprobrious and not inappropriate name-of Baby- 
lon (Schéttgen, Hor. Hebr.i, 1125). The literal Baby- 
lon was the beginner and supporter of tyranny and 
idolatry ; first by Nimrod or Ninus, and afterward by 
Nebuchadnezzar; and therefore, in Isa. xlvii, 12, she 
is accused of magical enchantments from her youth or 
infancy, i.e. from her very first origin as a city cr na- 
tion. This city and its whole empire were taken by 
the Persians under Cyrus; the Persians were subdued 
by the Macedonians, and the Macedcnians by the Ro- 
mans; so that Rome succeeded to the power of Old Baby- 
lon. And it was her method to adopt the worship of the 
false deities she had conquered; so that by her own 
acts she became the heiress and successor of all the Baby- 
lonian idolatry, and of all that was introduced into it 
by the intermediate successors of Babylon, and conse- 
quently of all the idolatry of the earth. See REv=a- 
TION. 

Further, that Babylon is Rome is evident from the 
explanation given by the angel in Rey. xvii, 18, where 
it is expressly said to be “‘ that great city which ruleth 
over the kings of the earth;’’ no other city but Rome 
being in the exercise of such power at the time when 
the vision was seen. That Constantinople is not 
meant by Babylon is plain also from what Mede has 
stated (Works, p. 922): ‘‘ The seven heads of the beast 
(says he) are by the angel made a double type, both 
of the seven hills where the woman sitteth, and of the 
seven sovercignties with which in a successive order the 
beast should reign. This is a pair of fetters to tic 
both beast and whore to Western Rome.’? Rome or 
Mystic Babylon (says the same author, p. 484) is call- 
ed the ‘‘ Great City,” not from any reference to its ex- 
tent, but because it was the queen of other cities. See 
Romp. 


Babylonia (BavAwria), a name for the southern 
portion of Mesopotamia, constituting the region of 
which Babylon was the chief city. The latter name 
alone is occasionally used in Scripture for the entire 
region; but its most usual designation is CuaALDa@A 
(q. v.). The Chaldeans proper, or Chasdim, however, 
were probably originally from the mountainous region 
farther north, now occupied by the Kurds (vith which 
name, indeed, many find an etymological connection ; 
see Golius, ad Alfrag. p.17; Rédiger, in the Zettschr. 
J. d. Kunde d. Morgenl. iii, 8), a portion of whom un- 
der the Assyrian sway may have migrated into Meso- 
potamia (see Isa. xxiii, 13), and thus eventually be- 
came masters of the rich plain of Shinar (see Vitringa, 
ad Jesa. i, 412 sq.3 Gesenius, art. Chaldder, in Ersch 
and Gruber’s Mncycl.). The original inhabitants nev- 
ertheless appear to have been of the Shemitic family 
(see Adelung, Mithridat. i, 314 sq. ; Olshausen, mend. 
zum A. T.p. 41 sq.); and their language belonged to 
the class of tongues spoken by that race, particularly 
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to the Aramaic branch, and was indeed a dialect sim- 
ilar to that which is now called the Chaldee. See 
ARAMMAN LANGUAGE; CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 
The two words, Babylonia and Chaldza, were, how- 
ever, sometimes used in another signification ; Baby- 
lonia, as containing in an extended sense Assyria also 
and Mesopotamia, nearly all the countries which As- 
syria in its widest meaning embraced; while Chaldxa 
indicated, in a narrower signification, the south-west- 
ern part of Babylonia between the Euphrates and 
Babylon (Strabo, xvi; Ptol.). “In Hebrew, Babylonia 
bore the name of Surnar (q. v.), or ‘the land of 
Shinar ;” while ‘‘ Babylon” (Psa. exxxvii, 1) and ‘the 
land of the Chaldeans” (Jer. xxiv, 5; Ezek. xii, 13) 
seem to signify the empire of Babylon. It is in the 
latter sense that we shall here treat it. See CHAL- 
DEANS. 

I. Geography and general Description.—This province 
of Middle Asia was bordered on the north by Meso- 
potamia, on the east hy the Tigris, on the south by 
the Persian Gulf, and on the west Ly the Arabian 
Desert. On the north it began at the point where the 
Euphrates and Tigris approach each other, and ex- 
tended to their common outlet in the Persian Gulf, 
pretty nearly comprising the country now designated 
Irak Arali. The climate is temperate and salubrious. 
The country in ancient times was very prolific, espe- 
cially in corn and palms. Timber-trees it did not 
produce. Many parts have springs of naphtha. As 
rain is infrequent, even in the winter months, the 
country owes its fruitfulness to the annual overflow 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris, whose waters are con- 
veyed over the land by means of canals. Quintus 
Curtius (i, 5) declares that the country between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris was coyered with so rich a 
soil that the cattle were driven from their pasturcs 
lest they should be destroyed by satiety and fatness. 
During the three great empires of the Exzst, no tract 
of the whole appears to have been so reputed for fer- 
tility and riches as the district of Babylenia, which 
arose in the main from the proper management of the 
mighty river which flowed through it. Herodotus 
mentions that, when reduced to the rank of a province, 
it yielded a revenue to the kings of Persia which com- 
prised half their income. The terms in which the 
Scriptures describe its natural as well as its acquired 
supremacy when it was the imperial city, evidcnce the 
same facts. They call it ‘‘Babylon, the glory cf 
kingdoms; the beauty of the Chaldee excellency ; the 
lady of kingdoms, given to pleasure; that dwelleth 
carelessly, and sayeth in her heart J am, and there is 
none else beside me.” But now, in the expressive 
and inimitable language of the same book, may it ke 
said, ‘‘ She sits as a widow on the ground. There is 
no more a throne for thee, O daughter of the Chal- 
deans!’ As for the abundance of the country, it has 
vanished as clean away as if “the besom of desola- 
tion” had swept it from north to south, the whole 
land, from the outskirts of Bagdad to the farthest 
reach of sight, lying a melancholy waste. 

In order to defend the country against hostile at- 
tacks from its neighbors, northward from Babylonia, 
between the two rivers, a wall was built, which is 
known under the name of the Median Wall (Xen. 
Anab. ii, 4,12).—The Babylonians were famous for 
the manufacture of cloth and carpets; they also ex- 
celled in making perfumes, in carving in wood, and in 
working in precious stones. They were a commercial 
as well as manufacturing people, and carried on a very 
extensive trade alike by land and by sea. Babylon 
was indeed a commercial depdt between the Eastern 
and the Western worlds (Ezek. xvii, 4; Isa. xliii, 14). 
See Commerce. Thus favored by nature and aided 
by art, Babylonia became the first abode of social order 
and the cradle of civilization. Here first arose a pow- 
erful empire—here astronomy was first cultivated— 
here measures and weights were first employed. He-- 
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rodotus has noticed the Chaldeans as a tribe of priests 
(i, 28); Diodorus (i, 28) as a separate caste under 
Belus, an Egyptian priest ; while the book of Daniel re- 
fers to them as astrologers, magicians, and soothsayers ; 
but there can be little doubt, as laid down by Gesenius 
(Jesa. xxiii, 13), that it was the name of a distinct na- 
tion, if not, as Heeren (Manual of Anc. Hist. p. 28) has 
maintained, the name of the northern nomades in gen- 
eral. In connection with Babylonia, the Chaldeans 
are to be regarded as a conquering nation as well as a 
learned people; they introduced a correct method of 
reckoning time, and began their reign with Nabonas- 
sar, B.C. 747. There is a scriptural reference to the 
proud period in the history of the Chaldees when 
learned men filled the streets and the temples of Nine- 
veh and Babel: ‘* Behold the land of the Chaldeans ; 
this people was not, till the Assyrian founded it for 
them that dwell in the wilderness: they set up the 
towers thereof, they raised up the palaces thereof; and 
he brought it to ruin’ (Isa. xxiii, 13). Babylonia, 
during this period, was ‘‘ the land of the Chaldzans,”’ 
the same as that into which the children of Judah 
were carried away captive (Jer. xxiv, 5),—Kitto, s. y. 
See Carviyity. 

Il. Mistory of the Babylonian Empire.—The history 
of Babylon itself mounts up to a time not very much 
later than the Flood. See Basen. The native his- 
torian seems to have possessed authentic records of his 
country for above 2000 years before the conquest by 
Alexander (Berosus, Fragm. 11); and Scripture rep- 
resents the ‘‘ beginning of the kingdom”’ as belonging 
to the time of Nimrod, the grandson of Ham, and the 
great-grandson of Noah (Gen. x, 6-10). Of Nimrod 
no trace has been found in the Babylonian remains, 
unless he is identical with the god Bel of the Baby- 
lonian Pantheon, and so with the Greek Belus, the 
hero-founder of the city. This identity is possible, 
and at any rate the most ancient inscriptions appear 
to show that the primitive inhabitants of the country 
were really Cushite, i. e. identical in race with the 
early inhabitants of Southern Arabia and of Ethiopia. 
The seat of government at this early time was, as has 
been stated, in lower Babylonia, Erech (IVarka) and 
Ur (Mughcir) being the capitals, and Babylon (if built) 
being a place of no consequence. The country was 
called Shinar (A353), and the people the Akkadm 
(comp. Accad of Gen. x, 10). Of the art of this period 
we have specimens in the ruins of Mugheir and Warka, 
the remains of which date from at least the 20th cen- 
tury before our era. We find the use of kiln-baked as 
well as of sun-dried bricks already begun; we find 
writing practised, for the bricks are stamped with the 
names and titles of the kings; we find buttresses em- 
ployed to support buildings, and we have probable in- 
dications of the system of erecting lofty buildings in 
stages. On the other hand, mortar is unknown, and 
the bricks are laid either in clay or in bitumen (comp, 
Gen. xi, 3); they are rudely moulded, and of various 
shapes and sizes; sun-dried bricks predominate, and 
some large buildings are composed entirely of them ; 
in these reed-matting occurs at intervals, apparently 
used to protect the mass from disintegration. There 
is no trace of ornament in the erections of this date, 
which were imposing merely by their size and solidity. 

The first important change which we are able to 
trace in the external condition of Babylon is its sub- 
jection, at a time anterior to Abraham, by the neigh- 
boring kingdom of Elam or Susiana. Berosus spoke 
of a first Chaldean dynasty consisting of eleven kings, 
whom he probably represented as reigning from B.C. 
2234 to B.C. 1976. At the last mentioned date he said 
there was a change, and a new dynasty succeeded, 
consisting of 49 kings, who reigned 458 years (from 
B.C. 1976 to B.C. 1518). It is thought that this tran- 
sition may mark the invasion of Babylonia from the 
East, and the establishment of Elamitic influence in 
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the country, under Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv), whose 
representative appears as a conqueror in the inscrip- 
tions. Amraphel, king of Shinar, and Arioch, king 
of Ellasar (Lars), would be tributary princes whom 
Chedorlaomer had subjected, while he himself may 
have become the founder of the new dynasty, which, 
according to Berosus, continued on the throne for above 
450 years. From this point the history of Babylon is 
almost a blank for above twelve centuries. Except 
in the mention of the plundering of Job by the Chal- 
dxans (Job i, 17), and of the ‘‘ goodly Babylonish gar- 
ment” which Achan coveted (Josh. vii, 21), Scripture 
is silent with regard to the Babylonians from the time 
of Abraham to that of Hezekiah. Berosus covered 
this space with three dynasties; one (which has been 
already mentioned) of 49 Chaldzan kings, who reigned 
458 years; another of 9 Arab kings, who reigned 245 
years; and a third of 49 Assyrian monarchs, who held 
dominion for 526 years; but nothing beyond this bare 
outline has come down to us on his authority concern- 
ing the period in question. The monumental records 
of the country furnish a series of names, the reading 
of which is very uncertain, which may be arranged 
with a good deal of probability in chronological order, 
apparently belonging to the first of these three dynas- 
ties. Of the second no traces haye been hitherto dis- 
covered. The third would seem to be identical with 
the Upper Dynasty of Assyria, of which some account 
has been given in the article Assyria. It would ap- 
pear, then, as if Babylon, after having a native Chal- 
dean dynasty which ruled for 224 years (Brandis, p. 
17), and a second dynasty of Elamitic Chaldeans who 
ruled for a further period of 458 years, fell wholly 
under Semitic influence, becoming subject first to Ara- 
bia for two centuries and a half, and then to Assyria 
for above five centuries, and not regaining even a quali- 
fied independence till the time marked by the close of 
the Upper and the formation of the Lower Assyrian 
empire. This is the conclusion which seeins naturally 
to follow from the abstract which is all that we pos- 
sess of Berosus; and doubtless it is to a certain extent 
true. But the statement is too broad to be exact; and 
the monuments show that Babylon was at no time ab- 
sorbed into Assyria, or even for very many years to- 
gether a submissive vassal. Assyria, which she had 
colonized during the time of the second or great Chal- 
dean dynasty, to which she had given letters and the 
arts, and which she had held in subjection for many 
hundred years, became in her turn (about B.C. 1270) 
the predominant Mesopotamian power, and the glory 
of Babylon in consequence suffered eclipse. But she 
had her native kings during the whole of the Assyrian 
period, and she frequently contended with her great 


neighbor, being sometimes even the agressor. Though 
much sunk from her former greatness, she continued 


to be the second power in Asia, and retained a vitali- 
ty which at a later date enabled her to become once 
more the head of an empire. 

The line of Babylonian kings becomes exactly 
known to us from the year B.C. 747. An astronomi- 
cal work of the geographer Ptolemy has preserved to 
us a document, the importance of which for compara- 
tive chronology it is scarcely possible to exaggerate. 
The Canon of Ptolemy, as it is called, gives us the suc- 
cession of Babylonian monarchs, with the exact length 
of the reign of each, from the year B.C. 747, when 
Nabonassar mounted the throne, to B.C. 351, when the 
This 
document, which, from its close accordance with the 
statements of Scripture, always vindicated to itself a 
high authority in the eyes of Christian chronologers, 
has recently been confirmed in so many points by the 
inscriptions that its authentic character is established 
beyond all possibility of cavil or dispute. As the basis 
of all accurate calculation for Oriental dates previous 
to Cyrus, it seems proper to transcribe the earlier por- 
tion of it in this place. [The accessions are given ac- 
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cording to the «ra of Nabonassar, and dates B.C. are 
added for convenience sake. | 


Kings Years. fE.N. [_ B.C 
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Of Nabonassar, the first king in Ptolemy’s list, 
nothing can be said to be known except the fact, re- 
ported by Berosus, that he destroyed all the annals of 
his predecessors for the purpose of compelling the 
Babylonians to date from himself (Fragm. 11a). It 
has been conjectured that he was the husband or son 
of Semiramis, and owed to her his possession of the 
throne. But of this theory there is at present no 
proof. It rests mainly upon a synchronism obtained 
from Herodotus, who makes Semiramis a Babylonian 


queen, and places her five generations (167 years) be- | 


fore Nitocris, the mother of the last king. The As- 


syrian discoveries have shown that there was a Se- | 


miramis about this time, but they furnish no evidence 
of her connection with Babylon, which still continues 
uncertain. The immediate successors of Nabonassar 
are still more obscure than himself. Absolutely noth- 
ing beyond the brief notation of the canon has reached 
us concerning Nadius (or Nabius), Chinzinus (or 
Chinzirus), and Porus, or Eluleus, who certainly can- 
not be the Tyrian king of that name mentioned by 
‘Menander (ap. Joseph. Ant. ix, 14, 2), Mardocem- 
palus, on the contrary, is a monarch to whom great 
interest attaches. He is undoubtedly the Merodach- 
Baladan, or Berodach-Baladan (q. v.) of Scripture, 
and was a personage of great consequence, reigning 
himself twice, the first time for 12 years, contempo- 
raneously with the Assyrian king Sargon, and the sec- 
ond time for six months only, during the first year of 
Sennacherib; and leaving a sort of hereditary claim 
to his sons and grandsons, who are found to have been 


engaged in hostilities with Essarhaddon and his suc- | 


cessor. His dealings with Hezekiah sufficiently indi- 
cate the independent position of Babylon at this period, 
while the interest which he felt in an astronomical 
phenomenon (2 Chron, xxxii, 31) harmonizes with the 
character of a native Chaldzan king which appears to 
belong to him. The Assyrian inscriptions show that 
after reigning 12 years Merodach-Baladan was de- 
prived of his crown and driven into banishment by 
Sargon, who appears to have placed Arceanus (his 
son?) upon the throne as viceroy, a position which he 
maintained for five years. 
sued, estimated in the canon at two years, during 
which various pretenders assumed the crown, among 
them a certain Hagisa, or Acises, who reigned for 
about a month, and Merodach-Baladan, who held the 
throne for half a year (Polyhist. ap. Euseb.). Sen- 
nacherib, bent on re-establishing the influence of As- 
syria over Babylon, proceeded against Merodach-Bala- 
dan (as he informs us) in his first year, and having de- 


throned him, placed an Assyrian named Belid, or Beli- | 


bus, upon the throne, who ruled as his viceroy for 
three years. At the end of this time, the party of 
Merodach-Baladan still giving trouble, Sennacherib 
descended again into Babylonia, once more overran it, 


A time of trouble then en- | 
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removed Belib, and placed his eldest son—who appears: 
in the canon as Aparanadius-——upon the throne. Apa- 
ranadius reigned for six years, when he was succeeded 
by a certain Regibelus, who reigned for one year; 
after which Mesesimordacus held the throne for four 
years. Nothing more is known of these kings, and it 
is uncertain whether they were viceroys or independ- 
ent native monarchs. They were contemporary with 
Sennacherib, to whose reign belongs also the second 
interregnum, extending to eight years, which the 
canon interposes between the reigns of Mesesimorda~- 
cus and Asaridanus. In Asaridanus critical eyes long 
ago detected Esarhaddon, Sennacherib’s son and suc- 
cessor; and it may be regarded as certain from the in- 
scriptions that this king ruled in person over both 
Babylonia and Assyria, holding his court alternately 
at their respective capitals. Hence we may under- 
stand how Manasseh, his contemporary, came to be 
‘carried by the captains of the king of Assyria to 
Babylon’ instead cf to Nineveh, as would have been 
done in any other reign. See EsARHADDON. Saos- 
duchinus and Ciniladanus (9r Cinneladanus), his broth- 
er (Polyhist.), the successors of Asaridanus, are kings 
of whose history we know nothing. Probably they 
were viceroys under the later Assyrian monarchs, who 


| are represented by Abydenus (ap. Euseb.) as retaining 
| their authority over Babylon up to the time of the last 


siege of Nineveh. 

With Nabopolassar, the successor of Cinneladanus, 
and the father of Nebuchadnezzar, a new era in the 
history of Babylon commences. According to Aby- 
denus, who probably drew his information from Be- 
rosus, he was appointed to the government of Babylon 
by the last Assyrian king, at the moment when the 
Medes were about to make their final attack; where- 
upon, betraying the trust reposed in him, he went over 


|to the enemy, arranged a marriage between his son 


Nebuchadnezzar and the daughter of the Median lead- 
er, and joined in the last siege of the city. See Nin- 
EVEH. On the success of the confederates (B.C. 625) 
Babylon became not only an independent kingdom, 
but an empire; the southern and western portions of 


| the Assyrian territory were assigned to Nabopolassar 


in the partition of the spoils which followed on the 
conquest, and thereby the Babylonian dominion be- 
came extended over the whole valley of the Euphrates 
as far as the Taurus range, over Syria, Phoenicia, Pal- 
estine, Idumea, and (perhaps) a portion of Ezypt. 
Thus, among others, the Jews passed quietly and al- 
most without remark from one feudal head to another, 
exchanging dependency on Assyria for dependency on 
Babylon, and continuing to pay to Nabopolassar the 
same tribute and service which they had previously 
rendered to the Assyrians. Friendly relations seem 
to have been maintained with Media throughout the 


reign of Nabopolassar, who led or sent a contingent to 


help Cyaxares in his Lydian war, and acted as medi- 
ator in the negotiations by which that war was con- 
cluded (Herod. i, 74). At alater date hostilities hroke 
out with Egypt. Necho, the son of Psamatik I, about 
the year B.C. 608 invaded the Babylonian dominions 
on the south-west, and made himself master of the en- 
tire tract between his own country and the Euphrates 
(@ Kings xxiii, 29, and xxiy, 7). Nabopolassar was 


/ now advanced in life, and not able to take the field in 
| person (Beros. /’rag. 14). 


He therefore sent his son, 
Nebuchadnezzar, at the head of a large army, avainst 
the Egyptians, and the battle of Carchemish, which 
soon followed, restored to Babylon the former limits 
of her territory (comp. 2 Kings xxiv, 7 with Jer. xlvi, 
2-12). Nebuchadnezzar pressed forward and had 
reached Egypt, when news of his father’s death re- 
called him, and hastily returning to Babylon, he was 
fortunate enough to find himself, without any strug- 
gle, acknowledged king (B.C. 604). 

A complete account of the works and exploits of ~ 
this great monarch—by far the most remarkable of - 
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all the Babylonian kings—will be given in the article 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR. It is enough to note in this place 
that he was great both in peace and in war, but great- 
er in the former. Besides recovering the possession 
of Syria and Palestine, and carrying off the Jews after 
repeated rebellions into captivity, he reduced Pheeni- 
cia, besieged and took Tyre, and ravaged, if he did not 
actually conquer, Egypt. But it was as the adorner 
and beautifier of his native land—as the builder and 
restorer of almost all her cities and temples—that this 
monarch obtained that great reputation which has 
handed down his name traditionally in the East on a 
par with those of Nimrod, Solomon, and Alexander, 
and made it still a familiar term in the mouths of the 
people. Probably no single man ever left behind him 
as his memorial upon the earth one half the amount 
of building that was erected by this king. The an- 
cient ruins and the modern towns of Babylonia are 
alike built almost exclusively of his bricks. Babylon 
itself, the capital, was peculiarly the object’ of his at- 
tention. It was here that, besides repairing the walls 
and restoring the temples, he constructed that mag- 
nificent palace, which, with its triple enclosure, its 
hanging gardens, its plated pillars, and its rich orna- 
mentation of enamelled brick, was regarded in ancient 
times as one of the seven wonders of the world (Strab. 
P-0'6 Oe BEN) 

Nebuchadnezzar died B.C. 561, having reigned 43 
years, and was succeeded by Evil-Merodach, his son, 
who is less in the Canon Iloarudamus. This prince, 
who, ‘‘in the year that he began to reign, did lift 
up the head of Jehoiachin, king of Judah, out of pris- 
on” (2 Kings xxv, 27), was murdered, after having 
held the crown for two years only, by Neriglissar, his 
brother-in-law. See Evrir-Mrropacu, Neriglissar 
—the Nerigassolassar of the Canon—is (apparently) 
identical with the ‘ Nergal-shar-ezer, Rab-Mag” of 
Jeremiah (xxxix, 3, 13,14). He bears this title, which 
has been translated ‘‘ chief of the Magi’’ (Gesenius), 

“chief priest”? (Col. Rawlinson), in the inscriptions, 
and calls himself the son of a ‘“‘ king of Babylon.” 
Some writers have considered him identical with ‘* Da- 
rius the Mede’’ (Larcher, Conringius, Bouhier); bué 
this is improbable [see Darius Tue Mepr], and he 
must rather be regarded as a Babylonian of high rank, 
who, having married a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, 
raised his thoughts to the crown, and finding Evil- 
Merodach unpopular with his subjects, murdered him, 
and became his successor. Neriglissar built the pal- 
ace at Babylon, which seems to have been placed 
originally on the west bank of the river. He was 
probably advanced in life at his accession, and thus 
reigned but four years, though he died a natural death, 
and left the crown to his son Laborosoarchod. This 
prince, though a mere lad at the time of his father’s 
decease, was allowed to ascend the throne without 
difficulty ; but when he had reigned nine months he 
became the victim of a conspiracy among his friends 
and connections, who, professing to detect in him 
symptoms of a bad disposition, seized him, and tor- 
tured him to death. Nabonidus (or Labynetus), one 
of the conspirators, succeeded; he is called by Berosus 
“ta certain Nabonidus, a Babylonian” (ap. Joseph. Ap 

21), by which it would appear that he was not a 
member of the royal family; and this is likewise evi- 
dent from his inscriptions, in which he only claims for 
his father the rank of ‘‘ Rab-Mag.”” Herodotus seems 
to have been mistaken in supposing him (i, 188) the 
son of a great queen, Nitocris, and (apparently) of a 
former king, Labynetus (Nebuchadnezzar?). Indeed, 
it may be doubted whether the Babylonian Nitocris 
of Herodotus is really a historical personage. His 
authority is the sole argument for her existence, which 
it is difficult to credit against the silence of Scripture, 
Berosus, the Canon, and the Babylonian monuments. 
She may perhaps have beer. the wife of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, but in that case she must have been wholly un- 
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connected with Nabonidus, who certainly bore no re= 
lation to that monarch. 

Nabonidus, or Labynetus (as he was called by the 
Greeks), mounted the throne in the year B.C. 555, 
very shortly before the war broke out between Cyrus 
and Creesus. He entered into alliance with the latter 
of these monarchs against the former, and, had the 
struggle been prolonged, would have sent a contingent 
into Asia Minor. Events proceeded too rapidly to al- 
low of this; but Nabonidus had provoked the hostility 
of Cyrus by the mere fact of the alliance, and felt at 
once that sooner or later he would have to resist the 
attack of an avenging army. He probably employed 
his long and peaceful reign of 17 years in preparations 
against the dreaded foe, executing the defensive works 
which Herodotus ascribes to his mother (i, 185), and 
accumulating in the town abundant stores of provisions 
(ib. c. 190). In the year B.C. 539 the attack came. 
Cyrus adyanced at the head of his irresistible hordes, 
but wintered upon the Diyaleh or Gyndes, making his 
final approaches in the ensuing spring. Nabonidus 
appears by the inscriptions to have shortly before this 
associated with him in the government ‘of the king- 
dom his son, Bel-shar-ezer or Belshazzar; on the ap- 
proach of Cyrus, therefore, he took the field himself at 
the head of his army, leaving his son to command in 
the city. In this way, by help of a recent discovery, 
the accounts of Berosus and the book of Daniel—hith- 
erto regarded as hopelessly conflicting—may be recon- 
ciled. See Brisuazzar. Nabonidus engaged the 
army of Cyrus, but was defeated and forced to shut 
himself up in the neighboring town of Borsippa (mark- 
ed now by the Birs-Nimrud), where he continued till 
after the fall of Babylon (Beros. ap. Joseph. Ap. i, 21). 
Belshazzar guarded the city, but, over-confident in its 
strength, kept insufficient watch, and recklessly in- 
dulging in untimely and impious festivities (Dan. v), 
allowed the enemy to enter the town by the channel 
of the river (Herod. i, 191; Xen. Cyrop. vii,7). Baby- 
lon was thus taken by a surprise, as Jeremiah had 
prophesied (li, 31)—by an army of Medes and Persians, 
as intimated 170 years earlier by Isaiah (xxi, 1-9), 
and, as Jeremiah had also foreshown (li, 39), during a 
festival. Inthe carnage which ensued upon the tak- 
ing of the town, Belshazzar was slain (Dan. v, 30). 
Nabonidus, on receiving the intelligence, submitted, 
and was treated kindly by the conqueror, who not 
only spared his life, but gave him estates in Carmania 
(Beros. ut sup.; comp. Abyd. Lragm. 9). 

Such is the general outline of the siege and capture 
of Babylon by Cyrus, as derivable from the fragments 
of Berosus, illustrated by the account in Daniel, and 
reduced to harmony by aid of the important fact, ob- 
tained recently from the monuments, of the relation- 
ship between Belshazzar and Nabonidus. It is searce- 
ly necessary to remark that it differs in many points 
from the accounts of Herodotus and Xenophon; but 
the latter of these two writers is in his Cyropedia a 
mere romancer, and the former is very imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the history of the Babylonians. The 
native writer, whose information was drawn from 
authentic and contemporary documents, is far better 
authority than either of the Greek authors, the earlier 
of whom visited Babylon nearly a century after its 
capture by Cyrus, when the tradition had doubtless 
become in many respects corrupted. 

According to the book of Daniel, it would seem as 
if Babylon was taken on this occasion, not by Cyrus, 
king of Persia, but by a Median kine named Darius 
a, 31). The question of the identity of this person- 
age with any Median or Babylonian king known to us 
from profane sources will be discussed under DArtus 
tuk Mepe. It need only be remarked here that 
Seripture does not really conflict on this point with 
profane authorities, since there is sufficient indication, 
from the terms used by the sacred writer, that ‘ Darius 
the Mede,’”? whoever he may have been, was not the 
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real conqueror, nor a king who ruled in his own right, 
but a monarch intrusted by another with a certain 
delegated authority (see Dan. v, 31, and ix, 1). 

With the conquest by Cyrus commenced the decay 
and ruin of Babylon. The ‘broad walls” were then | 
to some extent ‘‘broken down’’ (Beros. /’r. 14), and 
the ‘high gates” probably ‘‘ burnt with fire’ (Jer. li, 
58). The defences, that is to say, were ruined; though 
it is not to be supposed that the laborious and useless 
task of entirely demolishing the gigantic fortifications 
of the place was attempted or even contemplated by 
the conqueror. Babylon was weakened, but it con- 
tinued a royal residence not only during the lifetime 
of Darius the Mede, but through the entire period of | | 
the Persian empire. The Persian kings held their | 
court at Babylon during the larger portion of the year, 
and at the time of Alexander’ 8 conquests it was still 
the second, if not the first city of the empire. It had, 
however, suffered considerably on more than one oc- 
casion subsequent to the time of Cyrus. Twice in the | 
reign of Darius (Behist. Ins.), and once in that of 
Xerxes (Ctes. Pers. § 22), it had risen against the Per- 
sians, and made an effort to regain its independence. 
After each rebellion its defences were weakened, and | 
during the long period of profound peace which the 
Persian empire enjoyed from the reign of Xerxes to | 
that of Darius Codomannus they were allowed to go | 
completely to decay. The public buildings also suf- 
fered grievously from neglect. Alexander found the | 
great temple of Belus in so ruined a condition that it 


would have required the labor of 10,000 men for two| & 


months even to clear away the rubbish with which it 
was encumbered (Strabo, xvi, 1, 5). His designs for 
the restoration of the temple and the general embel- 
lishment of the city were frustrated by his untimely 
death, and the removal of the se.t of empire to Anti- 
och under the Seleucide gave the finishing blow to the | 
prosperity of the place. The great city of Seleucia, 
which soon after arose in its neighborhood, not only 
drew away its population, but was actually construct- 
ed of materials derived from its buildings (Plin. //. NV. 
vi, 30). Since then Babylon has been a quarry from 
which all the tribes in the vicinity have perpetually 
derived the bricks with which they have built their 
cities, and (besides Seleucia) Ctesiphon, Al-Modain, 
Bagdad, Kufa, Kerbelah, Hillah, and numerous other | 
towns, have risen from its ruins. The ‘great city,’”’ | 
“‘the beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency,’ ” has thus 
emphatically ‘‘become heaps”’ (Jer, li, 37)—she is truly | 
‘tan astonishment and a hissing, without an inhabit- | 
ant.’’? Her walls have altogether disappeared—they 
have ‘‘fallen’”’ Ger. li, 44), been ‘thrown down” Q, 
15), been “ broken utterly” (li, 58). ‘A drought is 
upon her waters”’ (1, 39); for the system of irrigation, 
on which, in Babylonia, fertility altogether depends, has 
long been laid aside; ‘“ her cities’? are everywhere “a 
desolation” (li, 43), her ‘‘land a wilderness ;”’ ‘wild | 
beasts of the desert” (jackals) ‘‘lie there,” and ‘“ owls | 
dwell there’ (comp. Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 484, with | i 
Isa. xiii, 21, 22, and Jer. 1, 39): the natives regard the 
whole site as haunted, and neither will the “Arab pitch 
tent nor the shepherd fold sheep there.’”’—Smith, 

After the exile many of the Jews continued settled 
in Babylonia; the capital even contained an entire 
quarter of them (comp. Susann. i, 5 sq.; 1 Pet. v, 13; 
Josephus, Ant. xx, 2,2; xv, 3, 1; xviii, 9, 13 Philo, 
Opp. ii, 578, 587); and after the destruction of Jerusa- | 
lem these Babylonian Jews established schools of con- 
siderable repute, although the natives were stigmatized 
as ‘‘ Babylonians’? by the bigoted Jewish population | 
(Talm. Baby]. Joma, fol. 66). Traces of their learn- | 
ing exist not only in much rabbinical literature that 
emanated from these now extinct schools, but M. 
Layard has recently discovered several earthen bowls 
covered with their Hebrew inscriptions in an early 
character, copies and translations of which are given 
in his Bab. and Nin. p. 436 sq. 
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III. Literature.—On the history, see Niebuhr’s Ge- 
schichte Asshur’s und Babel’s; Brandis’s Rerum Assyr- 
tarum Tempora Emendata ; "Bosanquet’s Sacred and 
Profane Chronolog oy 5 and Rawlinson’ s Herodotus, vol. 
i, Essays vi and viii. Compare also the Am. Biblical 
Repository, April, 1836, p. 864-368; July, 1836, p. 158- 
185; Jour. Sac. Literature, July, 1860, p.° 492 sq. ; 
ose Anc. Ilist. ii, 54 etc. ; Prideaux, Connection, i, 
51 ete.; Heeren, /deen, I, ii, 172 Sq. 5 Cellarii Nofit, 
ii, 746 gq. we Norberg , Opuse. acad. iii, 222 sq. ; Kesler, 
Historia eacidii Babyl. (Tubing. 1766) ; Bredow, Un- 
tersuchungen ib, ait. Gesch. (Altona, 1800); Jour. Roy. 
As. Soc. (Lond, 1855), xv, pt. 2, and Maps accompa- 
nying it. See Basyion. 

Babylo’nian (Heb. Ben-Babel’, >23743, son of 
Babel or Babylon, Ezek. xxiii, 15, 17, 23; Chald. 
Bablay’, "233, Ezra iv, 9; Gr. BaBudwrwc, Bel 3), 
an inhabitant of BAsyLon or BAwyLoNtA. 

Babylo’nian Captivity. Sce Captivity. 

Babylo’nish Garment ("220 MTN, adde’reth 
Shinar’; Sept. Wr) zrorxidn, V ulg. pallium coccineum), 
_a Babylonish mantle [see ArtirE], i. e. a large robe 
| variegated with the figures of men and animals inter- 
woven in rich colors (comp. Pliny, Hist. Nat. viii, 48), 
such as were fabricated at Babylon (q. v.); hence a 
valuable piece of clothing in general (Josh. vii, 21). 
See Emprorpery. 

Ba’ca, VALLEY oF (Heb. E’mek hab-Baka’, D722 
2377, vale of [the] weeping; Sept. ord row kNav- 
Onevoc, Vulg. Vallis lacrymarum), a valley apparently 
somewhere in Palestine, through which the exiled 
Psalmist sees in vision the pilgrims passing in their 
march toward the sanctuary of Jehovah at Zion (Psa. 
lxxxiv, 6). The passage seems to contain a play, in 
the manner of Hebrew poetry, on the name of the 
trees (Q°N23, bekaim’ ; see MutBerry) from which 
the valley pr ‘obably derived its name, and the “ tears”’ 

(753, beki’) shed by the pilgrims in their joy at their 
approach to Zion. These tears are conceived to be so 
abundant as to turn the dry valley in which the baka- 
trees delighted (so Lengerke, Kenaan, p. 135) into a 
springy or marshy place (j7372). That areal locality 
was in the mind of the Psalmist is most probable, from 
the use of the definite article before the name (Gesen. 
Thes. p. 205). A valley of the same name (Bekaa) 
still exists in the Sinaitic district (Burckhardt, p. 619) ; 
but this, as well as the valley near Mecca (Niebuhr, 


| Beschr. p. 339), is entirely out of the region demanded 
| by the context. 


Some regard this as a valley (él- 
Bekaa) or plain in which Baalbek is situated. But 


| this spot is far from possessing the dreariness and 


drought on which the point of the Psalmist’s allusion 
depends. The rendering of the Targum is Gehcnna, 
i.e. the Ge-Hinnom or ravine below Mount Zion. This 
locality agrees well with the mention of dakaim-trees 
in 2 Sam. v, 23... To the majority of interpreters, how- 
ever, it does not appear necessary to understand that 
there is any reference to a valley actually called by 
this name. The Psalmist in exile, or at least at a 
distance from Jerusalem, is speaking of the privileges 
and happiness of those who are permitted to make the 
usual pilgrimages to that city in order to worship Je- 
hovah in the Temple: ‘“‘ They knew the ways that lead 
thither; yea, though they must pass through rough 
and dreary paths, even a vale of tears; yet such are 
their hope and joy of heart, that all this is to them 
as a well-watered country, a land crowned with bless- 
ings of the early rain.” Dr. Robinson (Add. to Cal- 
met’s Dict.) concludes that something like this is the 
sense of the passage; and it seems, on the whole, the 
most intelligible and forcible explanation of the pas- 
sage to suppose that the sacred writer thus poetical- 


ly describes some one of the many desolate valleys: 
which the stated worshippers at Jerusalem were obliged. 


BACCALAUREUS 


to traverse in their yearly visits to the solemn festi- 
vals.—Smith, s. v. ; Kitto, s. v. 


Baccalaureus (i. e. BAcurLor), one who takes 
a first degree in divinity, arts, medicine, or civil law. 
This degree was first introduced in the thirteenth cen- 
tury by Pope Gregory IX. Rhenanus maintains that 
the title is taken from the Baculus placed in the hand 
of the new graduate. The usual derivation is that 
given by Alciatus, viz. bacca laurea, a laurel berry; 
“but the Spanish bachillir, which means at once a 
babbler and a master of arts, taken in conjunction with 
the Portuguese bacharel and bacillo, a shoot or twig of 
the vine (from the Latin baculus or baculum, a stick or 


shoot), and the French bachelette, a damsel, seem to | eae : 
faction, in the hope of overpowering Jonathan and Si- 


point to its original and generic meaning, which prob- 
ably was a person shooting or protruding from one stage 
of his career into another more advanced. With this 
general signification, all the special meanings of the 
word given by Ducange (Glossarium, s. v.) eeem to 
have some analogy. 1. It was used, he says, to indi- 
cate a person who cultivated certain portions of church 
lands called baccalaria—which he supposed to have 
been a corruption of vasseleria—a feu belonging to an 
inferior vassal, or to one who had not attained to a full 
feudal recognition. 2. It indicated ecclesiastics of a 
lower dignity than the other members of a religious 
brotherhood, i. e. monks who were still in the first 
stage of monkhood. 3. It was used by later writers 
to indicate persons in the first or probationary stage 
of knighthood; i. e. not esquires simply, but knights 
who, from poverty and the insufficient number of their 
retainers, from their possessing, perhaps, only the bac- 
calartia above referred to, or from nonage, had not yet 
raised their banners in the field (deve bannicre). 4. It 
was adopted to indicate the first grade or step in the 
career of university life. As an academical title, it 
was first introduced by Pope Gregory IX in the thir- 
teenth century into the University of Paris to denote 
a candidate who had undergone his first academical 
trials, and was authorized to give lectures, but was 
not yet admitted to the rank of an independent master 
or doctor. 
other faculties as the lowest academical honor, and 


adopted by the other universities of Europe.” In the 
Middle Ages two kinds of bachelors were recognized 


in theological studies, viz. Baccalauret cursores and 
Baccalaurei formati. The former were those who, 
after six years of study, were admitted to perform 
their courses. There were two courses, one in explain- 
ing the Bible for three years, and the other in explain- 
ing for one year the Master of the Sentences; conse- 
quently, those who performed the biblical course were 
called Baccalauret biblic: ; 
tentiarii; while those who had finished both courses 
were known as Baccalauret formati.—Chambers, En- 
cyclopedia, s. v.; Uerzog, Real-Encyklopddie, Supp. 
Gottsched, De dignitate Bacc. Lipsiensts (Lips. 1739) ; 
Landon, Lecles. Dictionary, s.v. See DeGRers; UNt- 
VERSITIES. 

Baccanarists, a society in the Church of Romo, 
founded in Italy by one Baccanari after the suppres- 
sion of the Jesuits in 1773. Its object was to restore 
the order under a new name and form. Pius VI fa- 
vored the organization, and it spread into Austria, Hol- 
land, and England. In 1814 its members were united 
with the re-established order of Jesuits. See Jesurrs. 


Bao’chidés (Bakyidne, son of Bacchus), a friend 
of Antiochus Epiphanes (Josephus, Ant. xii, 10, 2) and 
governor of Mesopotamia (ty 7 méoay Tov woTapou, 
1 Mace. vii, 8), who was commissioned by ee 
Soter to investigate the charges which Aleimus (q. v.) 
preferred against Judas Maccabeus. ile confirmed 
Alcimus in the high-priesthood ; and, having inflicted 

signal vengeance on the extreme party of the Assidae- 
ans (q. v.), he returned to Antioch. After the expul- 


At a later period it was introduced into the | 


i, 424; Hilscher, De nomine Baccalauret (Lips. 1733) ; | 
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| priests to deliver up Judas to Nicanor; 


the others, Baccalaurei sen- | had garlands of ivy, and a golden vine 


the thunderbolt ; 


BACCHUS 


sion of Alcimus and the defeat and death of Nicanor, 
he led a second expedition into Judea. Judas Macca- 
beeus fell in the battle which ensued at Laisa (B.C. 
161), and Bacchides re-established the supremacy of 
the Syrian faction (1 Mace. ix, 25, ot doeBeic dvdoec; 
Joseph. Ant, xiii, 1,1). He next attempted to surprise 
Jonathan, who had assumed the leadership of the na- 
tional party after the death of Judas; but Jonathan 
escaped across the Jordan. Bacchides then placed gar- 
risons in several important positions, and tock hostages 
for the security of the present government. Having 
completed the pacification of the country (Joseph. Ant. 
xiii, 1, 5), he returned to Demetrius (B.C.160). After 
two years he came back at the request of the Syrian 


mon, who still maintained a small force in the desert ; 
but, meeting with ill success, he turned against those 
who had induced him to undertake the expedition, and 
sought an honorable retreat. When this was known 
by Jonathan he sent enyoys to Bacchides and con- 
cluded a peace (B.C. 158) with him, acknowledging 
him as governor under the Syrian king, while Bacchi- 
des pledged himself not to enter the land again, a con- 
dition which he faithfully, observed (1 Mace. ix, 70 sq.3 
Joseph. Amt. xii, 1,63 xiii, 1; comp. 2 Mace. viii, 30). 

He must have been a different person from the Bac- 
chides, the general of Antiochus Epiphanes in charge 
of the fortresses of Judzea, whom the Asmonzan priest 
Matthias, with his sons, slew with their daggers (Jo- 
seph. War, i, 1, 2).—Smith, s. vy. 


Bacchu’rus (Baryotooc; Vulg. Zaccarus), given 
as one of the ‘holy singers” (rév teooWadrGy) who 
had taken a foreign wife 1 Esdr. ix, 24); but no name 
corresponding with this is added in the genuine list 
(lizra, x, 24). 


Bac’chus, the Latinized form (in the Auth. Vers. 
at 2 Macc. vi, 7; xiv, 33) of the heathen deity called 
by the Greeks Dionysus (q.v.). The latter occurs 
also in (the so-called) 8 Mace. ii, 29. In all these in- 
stances this mythic deity is named in connection with 
circumstances which would indicate that he was an 
object of special abhorrence to the Jews; for in the 
first it is stated that the Jews were compelled to go in 
procession to Bacchus; in the second, the erection of a 
temple to him is threatened in order to compel the 
and in the 
third, the branding with the ivy leaf, sacred to him, is 
reported as inflicted on them by way of punishment. 
This falls in with what Tacitus says, that it was a mis- 
take to imagine that, because the priests of the Jews ac- 
companied their singing with flute and cymbals, and 
was found in 
the Temple, they worshipped Bacchus, for that this was 
not at all in accordance with their institutes (mequa- 
quam congruentibus institutis, 7st.v, 5). As Bac- 
chus was the god of wine, and in general of earthly 
festivity and jollity, and as his rites sanctioned the 
most frantic excesses of revelry and tumultuous ex- 
citement, he would necessarily be an object of abhor- 
rence to all who believed in and worshipped Jehovah. 
Probably also the very fact that some things connected 
with the Jewish worship had, as mentioned by Taci- 
tus, and still more fully by Plutarch (Symposiac. iv, 
qu. 6), led to the supposition that they reverenced 
Bacchus, may have produced in their minds a more de- 
termined recoil from and hatred of all pertaining to 
his name. In the pagan system Bacchus is the god 


| of wine, and is represented as the son of Jupiter and 


Semele, the daughter of Cadmus. His mother per- 
ished in the burning embraces of the god, whom she 
persuaded to visit her with his attribute of royalty, 
the embryo child was sewn up in 
Jupiter’s thigh, whence, in due time, he was produced 
to light. Mytholozy abounds with the adventures of 
Bacchus, the most noted of which are the transforma- 
tion of the Tyrrhenian pirates, who carried him off to 
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sell for a slaye, into dolphins; his revenge on the 
scofling Pentheus, and his invasion and conquest of 
India. Bacchus was generally figured as a young man 
of effeminate appearance (S7Atpoppoc, Eurip. Bacch. 
358: Euseb. Chron. p. 29), with a garland of ivy bind- 
ing his long hair (Strabo, xv, p. 1038); in his hand 
he bore a thyrsus, or rod wreathed with ivy, and 
at his feet lay his attendant panther. His compan- 
ions were the Bacchantes, the Lenz, the Naiads 
and Nymphs, ete., and especially Silenus. His wor- 
ship seems to have arisen from that “striving after 
objectivity” (Wachsmuth, J/ellen. Alterthumsk. ii, 2, p. 
113), which is the characteristic of a primitive people. 
The southern coast of Thrace appears to have been 
the original seat of this religion, and it was intro- 
duced thence into Greece shortly after the coloniza- 
tion by the Molians of the Asiatic coast of the Helles- 
pont. The admission of the identity of Osiris and 
Dionysus by Plutarch and other mythological theo- 
rists, as well as Herodotus’s simple statement of the 
assertions of the Egyptian priests to that effect, is no 
proof of the common origin of the worship of this di- 
vinity in Egypt and Greece; but there is no doubt 
that certain modifications of the Dionysiac rites took 
place after the commencement of the intercourse be- 
tween the Ionians and the Egyptians (Penny Cyclop. 
s.v.). The worship of Bacchus was intimately con- 


nected with that of Demeter, and under the name of 


Taechus he was adored along with that goddess at Eleu- | 


sis. Virgil invokes them together (Georg. i, 5) as the 
lights of the universe. According to the Egyptians, 
they were the joint rulers of the world below (Herod. 
ii,123). Ina cameo he is represented as sitting with 
her in a chariot drawn by male and female centaurs. 
(For a fuller account of the mythological history and 
attributes of Bacchus, see Creuzer, Symbolik und My- 
thologie, pt. ii, bk. 8, ch. 2 of Moser’s Abridgment. ) 

Bace’nor (Bacjyvwo ; Vulg. Bacenor), apparently 
a captain of horse in the army of Judas Maccabzeus, to 
whose detachment Dositheus belonged (2 Mace. xii, 
85); or possibly it may have been only the title of one 
of the Jewish companies or squadrons. 

Bachelor. See BAccaLaureus. 

Bach’rite (Heb. with the article hab- Bakri’, 
"92257; Sept. omits, but some copies have 6 Beyeot; 
Vulg. familia Becheritarum; Auth. Vers. ‘the Bach- 
rites’’), the family name of the descendants of BEcuER 
(q. v.), the son of Ephraim (Num. xxvi, 35). See 
Brerran. : 

Bachuth. See ALLoN-BAcHUTH. 

Backbite (in Psa. xv. 3, 2a, ragal’, to run about 


tattling; in Prov. xxv, 23, "MO, se“ther, secrecy in 
tale-bearing ; in Rom. i, 30, earaXaXoe, an evil speak- 
er; in 2 Cor, xii, 20, raradadta, evil-speaking), mali- 
ciously to defame an absent person, See SLANDER. 

Backslide (in Prov. xiv, 14, 450, sug, to go back; 
in Hos. iv. 16, 170, sarar’, to be refractory; else- 
where in the O. T. 353, shub, to redwrn; in Heb. x, 
39, drooréd\w, to “draw back”), See Arosrasy. 

1. This term popularly denotes a falling off or de- 
fection in matters of religion; an apostasy, Acts xxi, 
21; 2 Thess. ii, 3; 1 Tim. iv, 1. This may be either 
partial or complete ; partial, when it is in the heart, as 
Proy. xiy, 14; complete, as that described in Heb. vi, 
4, etc.; x, 6,ete. On the latter passage Chrysostom 
observes: ‘‘When a house has a strong foundation, 
suppose an arch fall, some of the beams break, or a 
wall decline, while the foundation is good, these 
breaches may be repaired; so in religion, while a per- 
son maintains the true doctrines, and remains on the 
firm rock, though he fall, true repentance may restore 
him to the favor andimage of God: but asin a house, 
when the foundation is bad, nothing can save the 
building from ruin; so, when heretical doctrines are 
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admitted for a foundation, nothing can save the pro- 
fessor from destruction.” It is important, in inter- 
preting these passages, to keep it steadfastly in mind 
that the apostasy they speak of is not only moral, but 
doctrinal. See FALLING AWAY. 

2. It is also used less accurately of a loss of fervor 
in religious feeling and of zeal in religious duty. In 
this sense it should be called partial backsliding, which 
must be distinguished from hypocrisy, as the former 
may exist where there are good intentions on the 
whole; but the latter is a studied profession of appear- 
ing to be what we are not. The causes of backsliding 


| are—the cares of the world; improper connections ; 


inattention to secret or closet duties; self-conceit and 
dependence ; indulgence ; listening to and parleying 
with temptations. A backslidden state is manifested by 
indifference to prayer and self-examination ; trifling 
or unprofitable conversation; neglect of public ordi- 
nances; shunning the people of God; associating with 
the world; thinking lightly of sin; neglect of the Bi- 
ble; and ofien by gross immorality. The consequences 
of this awful state are—loss of character; loss of com- 
fort; loss of usefulness; and loss of a well-grounded 
hope of future happiness. To avoid this state, or re- 
cover from it, we should beware of the first appearance 
of sin; be muchin prayer; attend the ordinances; and 
unite with the people of God. We should consider the 
awful instances of apostasy, as Saul, Judas, Demas, 
etc.; the many warnings we have of it, Matt. xxiv, 
13; Heb, x, 38; Luke ix, 62; how it grieves the Holy 
Spirit; and how wretched it makes us; above all 
things, our dependence should be on God, that we 
may always be directed by his Spirit, and kept by his 
power.—Watson, Theol. Dictionary, s. v.; Buck, Theol. 
Dictionary, s. v.; Clarke, Theology (by Dunn), p. 360. 
On the possibility of “ falling from grace,”’ see PersE- 
VERANCE. 

Backus, Azel, D.D., president of Hamilton Col- 
lege, was born at Norwich, Conn., Oct. 13th, 1765. 
While yet a boy he imbibed infidel principles, but was 
reclaimed by the instructions of his uncle, the Rev. 
Charles Backus. He graduated A.B. at Yale in 1787. 
He was licensed in 1789, and succeeded Dr. Bellamy 
as pastor at Bethlem in 1791. Here he labored faith- 
fully, both as pastor and as principal of a classical 
school, till 1812, when he was elected president of 
Hamilton College. After five years of successful ad- 
ministration, he died of typhus fever, Dec. 9, 1817. 
He was a man of good endowments and great indus- 
try.—Sprague, Annals, ii, 287. 

Backus, Charles, D.D., an eminent Congrega- 
tional minister, was born in Norwich, Conn., Noy. 5, 
1749. He lost his parents in his childhood, but, as he 
early discovered a love of learning, his friends assist- 
ed him to obtain a liberal education. He graduated 
A.B. at Yale in 1769, and, after studying theology 
under Dr. Hart, of Preston, he was licensed in 1773. 
In 1774 he was ordained pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Somers, where he remained until his death, 
December 30,1803. During the course of his minis- 
try nearly fifty young men studied theology under his 
roof, and among them were Dr. Woods, of Andover, 
President Moore, of Amherst, and others. His repu- 
tation brought him invitations to the chair of theology 
at Dartmouth, and also at Yale, but he declined both 
calls. He published a number of occasional sermons, 
—Sprague, Annals, ii, 61. 

Backus, Isaac, A.M., a distinguished Baptist 
minister, was born at Norwich,/Conn., Jan. 9, 1724. 
In 1748 he was ordained pastor of a Congregational 
church in Titicut, Middleborough, Mass. In 1749 a 
number of the members of Mr. Backus’s church alter- 
ed their sentiments with regard to baptism, and he at 
length united with them in opinion. He was immersed 
in 1751. 


but afterward abandoned it. A Baptist church was 


For some years he held to open communion, . 


“a 
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duly constituted in 1756, and he was installed its pas- 
tor. He faithfully discharged his pastoral duties for 
more than halfa century. To his labors during this 
long period the Baptists of America owe much of their 
success. He was a voluminous writer, and published, 
among other works, a History of the Baptists (8 vols.), 
and also an Abridgment of the same (1 vol.). A list 
of his writings may be seen in Sprague, Annals, vi, 56. 
See also Hovey, Life and Times of Backus (Bost. 1858, 
12mo); Christian Review, xiv, 197. 

Bacon, Francis, Viscount St. Albans and Baron 
Verulam, one of the most celebrated philosophers of 
modern times, was born in London, Jan. 22, 1560. 
His father, Sir Nicholas Bacon, was keeper of the seal 
under Elizabeth, and a distinguished lawyer and states- 
man; his mother was a learned and-pious woman, 
who had translated several ascetic works from Italian, 
and had taken part in the theological controversies 
of her time. Early in life he gave signs of extra- 
ordinary talent, and Queen Elizabeth used to call 
him playfully her young lord keeper. In his twelfth 
year he is said to have speculated on the laws of imag- 
ination, and in the next year he was matriculated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he remained for 
three years and a half. After the termination of his 
studies in 1577, his father sent him to France, under 
the care of Sir ‘Amy as Paulet, English ambassador at 
the I'rench court. There he came in contact with a 
number of distinguished men, and laid out a plan for 
a reconstruction of the philosophical sciences. The 
death of his father recalled him to England in 1580, 
and, failing to get an office for which-he applied, he 
devoted himself to the study of law. In 1582 he was 
called to the bar, in 1586 he was made a bencher, and 
in 1589, at the age of 28, counsel extraordinary to the 
queen. Still he could not rise under Elizabeth, who 
rejected his claims for preferment on the ground that 
he was ‘‘not very deep.”’? As some compensation for 
his disappointment, Count Essex made him a present 
of Twickenham Court, worth about £1800, and so beau- 
tiful that Bacon called it the Garden of Paradise. Ba- 
con, some years later, was charged with rewarding this 
disinterested kindness with ingratitude on the trial of 
Essex ; but probably unjustly (see the Penny Cyclopa- 
dia, s.v.). In 1595 he was returned to Parliament 
as member for Middlesex, and greatly distinguished 
himself for parliamentary eloquence. After the ac- 
cession to the throne of James I, he rapidly rose in 
dignities and influence. In 1603 he received the hon- 
or of knighthood, in 1604 he was appointed king’s 
counsel, in 1607 solicitor general, in 1613 attorney gen- 
eral, in 1617 keeper of the great seal. In January 
of 1618 he was appointed lord high chancellor, and in 
the same year raised to the peerage as Baron of Ve- 
rulam. ‘Three years later the title of Viscount of St. 
Albans was conferred on him. From the same year, 
1621, dates his fall. A committee of the House of 


Commons reported two cases of corruption against | 
he held to rest on data given by inspiration, just as 


him, and before the close of the proceedings similar 
cases to the number of 24 were presented. When his 
case was referred to the House of Pecrs he abandoned 
all defence, confessed his guilt, and was sentenced, 
on May 34d, to a fine of £40,000, and to imprisonment 


in the Tower during the king’s pleasure. The sen- 
tence proved to be little more than a form. He was 


released from imprisonment after two days, and the 
fine was subsequently remitted, but he never recov- 
ered his standing. Only once he was afterward sum- 
moned to attend Parliament, and the remainder of his 
life was spent in humble circumstances and among the 
few friends whom adversity left him. He died at 
Highgate, April 9, 1626. 

Bacon was the author of a philosophical system 
which is called after him the Baconian philosophy, and 


which has had a marked influence on the subsequent | 


development of philosophy and of literature in gen- 
eral, 


Qa 


“The sciences,’’ he says, ‘have hitherto been | 
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in a most sad condition. Philosophy, wasted in emp- 
ty and fruitless logomachies, has failed during so many 
centuries to bring out a single work or experiment 
of actual benefit to human life, Logic hitherto has 
served more to the establishment of error than to 
the investigation of truth. Whence all this? Why 
this penury of science Em Simply because they have 
broken away from their root in nature and experience. 
The blame of this is chargeable to many sources: first, 
the old and rooted prejudice that the human mind 
loses somewhat of its dignity when it busies itself 
much and continuously with experiments and material 
things; next, superstition and a blind religious zeal, 
which has been the most irreconcilable opposer to nat- 
ural philosophy; again, the exclusive attention paid 
to morals and politics by the Romans, and since the 
Christian era to theology by every acute mind; still 
farther, the great authority which certain philosophers 
have exercised, and the great reverence given to an- 
tiquity ; and, in fine, a want of courage, and a despair 
of overcoming the many and great difficulties which 
lic in the way of the investigation of nature. All 
these causes have contributed to keep down the 
sciences. Hence they must now be renewed, and re- 
generated, and reformed in their most fundamental 
principles ; there must now be found a new basis of 
knowledge and new principles of science. Thus rad- 
ical reformation of the sciences depends upon two con- 
ditions—objectively, upon the referring of science to 
experience and the philosophy of nature; and sub- 
jectively, upon the purifying of the sense and the in- 
tellect from all abstract theories and traditional preju- 
dices, Both conditions furnish the correct method of 
natural science, which is nothing other than the meth- 
od of induction. Upon a true induction depends all 
the soundness of the sciences.’’ In these propositions 
the Baconian philosophy is contained. The historical 
significance of its founder is, therefore, in general this: 
that he directed the attention and reflection of his con- 
temporaries again upon the given actuality, upon na- 
ture; that he affirmed the necessity of experience, 
which had been formerly only a matter of accident, 
and made it as in and for itself an object of thought. 
His merit consists in having brought up the principle 
of scientific empiricism, and only in this (Schwegler, 
History of Philosophy, transl. by Seelye, p. 166). The 
principles of his method are to be found in many writ- 
ers before him, even in Aristotle; but it was Bacon’s 
glory that he so set forth those principles as to bring 
mankind to act upon them. His plagiarisms, espe- 
cially from his great namesake, Roger Bacon, are un- 
questionable (see De Maistre, Soerces de St. Petershourg ; 
Methodist Quarterly, Jan. and April, 1858 ; and Bacon, 
ROGER). 

So far as Bacon’s own mind was concerned, he was 
a firm believer in divine revelation (see his Confes- 
sion of Faith; Prayers; Character of a Christian ; 
Works, ed. Montague, vol. vii). Theology, as science, 


metaphysics must rest on postulates. On this last 
point the following passage is pregnant: ‘‘ Where- 
fore, whatever primitive matter is, together with its 
influence and action, it is sui generis, and admits of 
no definition drawn from perception, and is to be taken 
just as it is found, and not to be judged of from any 
preconceived idea. For the mode of it, if it is given 
to us to know it, cannot be judged of by means of its 
cause, seeing that it is, next to God, the cause of 
causes, itself without cause. For there is a certain 
real limit of causes in nature, and it would argue levi- 
ty and inexperience in a philosopher to require or im- 
agine a cause for the last and positive power and law 
of nature, as much as it would not to demand a cause 


| in those that are subordinate” (/able of Cupid, Works, 


ed. Montague, xv, 45). As to theology, his language 
‘“‘Omnis enim scientia duplicem sortitur informa- 
Una inspiratur divinitus; alter oritur a sen- 


is: 
tionem. 
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Partiemur, igitur, scientiam in theologiam et 
philoscphiam. Theologiam hic intelligimus inspira- 
tam, non naturalem’’ (De Augmentis, ili, 1). In book 
ix of the same work he expressly sets religion in op- 
position, so far as its source is concerned, to the induc- 


su, 


tive sciences, inasmuch as in religion the first princi- | 
ples are independent and self-subsistent (per se subsis-| 
guages, as well as to experimental philosophy. 


tentes). ‘Let us conclude,’ he says, ‘that sacred 
theology ought to be drawn from the word and oracles 


of God, not from the light of nature or the dictates of | 
For it is written, the heavens declare the glory. 
of God, but not the heavens declare the will of God.” | 


reason. 


See also his striking prayer in the preface to the Jn- 
stauratio Magna. Bacon’s own position, then, is clear- 
ly defined, although De Maistre, in his Sotrées de St. 


Petersbourg, seeks to deprive him not only of all merit | 
with regard to the science of induction, but also al-| 
It is another question | 
how far the influence of the Baconian system, confined | 
as it is to the material sciences, has tended to generate | 


On | 


most of the name of Christian. 


a materialist and rationalist way of thinking. 
this point, see RATIONALISM; PntLosopny. 


The greatest of the philosophical works of Bacon is | 
the Novum Organum (Lond. 1620, translated in Bohn’s | 
The most important among | 


Scientific Library, Lond.). 
the other works of Bacon are: (1) Essays, or Counsels 
Civil and Moral (Lond. 1597, augment. edit, 1612 and 
1624), the best known and most popular of his works. 
A new edition, with an introduction and many valua- 


ble notes, has been published by archbishop Whately , 


(Lond. 1857; Boston, 1860): — (2) A treatise On the 
Advancement of Learning (Lond. 1605). This work, 
revised and enlarged, was afterward translated by 
Ben Jonson, George Herbert, and other friends of Ba- 
con, into Latin, and published under the title De Aug- 
mentis Scientiarum (Lond. 1623). The works De Sa- 


pentia Veterum, Sylva Sylvarum, Nova Atlanéis, are | 
Complete editions were pub- | 


likewise highly valued. 
lished by Rawley (Amsterd. 1663, 6 vols.); Mallet 
(Lond. 1740); Stephens, Locker, and Birch (Lond. 
1765, 5 vols. 4to); Basil Montagu (Lond. 1825-34, 17 


vols. 8vo); Spedding, Ellis, and Heath (Lond. 1857 | 


sq.); American ed., Boston, 1863-65. A biography of 
Bacon may be found at the head of every complete 


edition of his works; that by Montagu is especially | 


valued (reprinted in Bacon’s Works, Phila. 3 vols. 
8vo). See also Bouillet, Les Qtuvres Philos. de B. 
(Paris, 1834-35); De Maistre, Examen de la Philos. de 
B. (Paris, 1836, 2 vols.); Rémusat, Bacon, sa Vie et son 


Influence (Paris, 1857); Tenison, Baconiana (1679); 


Macaulay, in Ldinburgh Review, July, 1837 ; Methodist 
Quarterly, Jan. 1848, p. 22; April, 1851, art.1; Jan. 
1859, art. 1; April, 1851, art.1; Princeton Review, xii, 
350; xv, 481; Am. Bib. Repository, 3d series, iii, 127; 


Qu. Christian Spectator, iv, 528; Encyclop. Brit, (Ast | 


and 3d Prelim. Diss. by Stewart and Playfair); K. 
Fisher, Bacon von Verulam (Leipz. 1856, tr. by Oxen- 
ford, Lond. 1857); Dixon, Personal History of Bacon 


(Lond. 1860); English Cyclopedia; Morell, Ilistory of | 


Philosophy, pt. i, ch. i, §1; Lewes, Biog. Hist. of Phi- 
los. vol. iii, epoch. 1. 


Bacon, John, an English writer of the fourteenth 
century ; born at Baconthorp, in Norfolk, and styled 
“the Resolute Doctor’? (Doctor Resolutus). We took 
the degrees of doctor of canon and civil law and of 
divinity at Paris, and became so strongly attached to 
the opinions of the Averroists that he was looked upon 
as their head. In 1329 he was elected provincial of 
the Carmelite order, which he had entered in his youth, 
and died at London in 1346. He wrote Commentaria 
super quatuor libros sententiarum (Paris, 1484, fol., often 
reprinted), and many other works. See Dupin, //ist. 
Lecl. Writers, 14th cent. ; Landon, Keel. Dict. i, 192. 


Bacon, Roger, the greatest of English philoso- 
phers before the time of his namesake, Lord Bacon, 
was born near Ilchester, in Somersetshire, about 1214. 
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‘troubles and persecutions in the preface. 
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He was educated at Oxford, and, according to the cus- 
tom of his day, proceeded to the university of Paris to 
study philosophy and theology. Here he received his 
doctor’s degree. About 1240(?) he returned to Ox- 
ford, and there (perhaps on the advice of Grossetéte 
q. V.), he took the vows as a Franciscan, and applied 
himself closely in his convent to the study of lan- 
it 
was the mistake of his life that he joined the Francis- 
cans; his brethren soon began to manifest a spirit of 
enmity, a prohibition being issued against Bacon’s 
lectures in the university, as well as against the pub- 
lication of any of his writings. He was charged with 
magic and diabolism, as was commonly the case at 
that time with those who studied the sciences, and 
particularly chemistry. Bacon was a true thinker, 
and, as such, was necessarily regarded as an innovator 
in such an age, although it was the age of Thomas 
Aquinas and Bonaventura. He complained of the 
absolute submission to authority. ‘I would burn all 
the books of Aristotle if [ had them in hand’’ (Comp. 
Theol. pt. i, ch. 2). He was very severe upon the 
scholastic theology, even upon Alexander de Hales, 
Albert the Great, and Thomas Aquinas, whom he 
styles vir erroneus et famosus. It was not unnatural 
that the monks should suspect so plainspoken a man, 
especially one who kept cauldrons and crucibles at 
work, studied the stars, and made strange experiments 
of all sorts. Wadding, the historian of the Francis- 
cans, says that Bacon was condemned propter novitates 
guasdam suspectas. From 1257 until 1267 he was con- 
tinually persecuted; most of the time kept in prison, 
his stadies hindered, and all intercourse with the 
outer world prohibited. In 1265 Clement IV (Guy 
Foulques, a Frenchman) became pope. He had been 
Bacon’s friend when cardinal legate in England, had 
taken great interest in his studies, and had sought to 
get hold of his writings, but the strict watch kept on 
Bacon prevented him from sending them. Bacon 
managed to get letters conveyed to the new pope, 
stating his sad case, and asking help in the name of 
religion and good learning. Clement’s answer re- 
quired him to send his writings with haste, any com- 
mand of his superiors or constitution of his order not- 
withstanding. Bacon at once prepared his Opus Ma- 
jus from his materials on hand, with an account of his 
The book 
was sent in the year 1267, but the pope did not ven- 
ture to release him from prison till several months 
had elapsed, so great was the power of the Franciscan 
order. Clement died in November, 1268, and Bacon 
was thus again at the mercy of his enemies; but he 
still pursued his studies, and was allowed to remain 
free from open persecution up to 1278; but in that 
year Jerome of Ascoli, general of the Franciscan or- 
der, afterward pope under the title of Nicholas IV, 
was appointed legate to the court of France. Bacon, 
then sixty-four years old, was summoned to Paris, 
where a council of Franciscans, with Jerome at their 
head, condemned his writings, and committed him to 
close confinement. A confirmation of the proceeding 
was immediately obtained from the court of Rome. 
During ten years every effort made by him to procure 
his enlargement was without success; but, on the ac- 
cession of Jerome (Nicholas IV), that which was not 
to be obtained from the justice of the pope was con- 
ceded to private interest, and Bacon was at last re- 


| stored to liberty by the intercession of some powerful 


nobles. Some say he died in prison; but the best 
authorities unite in stating that he returned to Oxford, 
where he wrote his Compend.um Theologiew, and died. 
some months, or perhaps a year and a half, after 
Nicholas IV (who died April, 1292). The suspicion 
and fear of the monks followed the great man’s books 
after his death; ‘the books were nailed to boards, so 
that they could not be read, and were left to rot amid 
dirt and damp.” 


BACON 


_ Of the grandeur of Bacon’s scientific intellect, and 
of the marvellous discoveries made by him, this is not 
the place to speak at length. Humboldt calls him 
the yreatest apparition of the Middle Ages. In the 
depths of an age of tradition, he saw what science was, 
and devoted his life to its pursuit. In languages, he 
mastered Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic. He 
held, with Plato, that Mathematics is the mistress and 
key of all the sciences (Opus Majus, pt. iv). In twen- 
ty years he spent 2000 livres (a vast sum for that age) 
in books, apparatus, and experiments. As early as 
1264 he sent the pope a proposal to rectify the Julian 
calendar—three centuries before the thing was done. 
‘Roger Bacon, the vastest intellect that England has 
produced, studied nature as a natural philosopher 


rather than as a chemist, and the extraordinary dis-| 


coveries he made in those branches of science are fa- 
miliarly known: the rectification of the errors com- 
mitted in the Julian calendar with regard to the solar 
year; the physical analysis of the action of lenses and 
convex glasses; the invention of spectacles for the 
aged; that of achromatic lenses; the theory and per- 
haps the first construction of the telescope. From the 
principles and laws laid down or partially apprehend- 
ed by him, a system of unanticipated facts was sure to 
spring, as he himself remarked; nevertheless, his in- 
quiries into chemical phenomena have not been with- 
out fruit for us. He carefully studied the properties 
of saltpetre, and if, in opposition to the ordinary opin- 
ion, he did not discover gunpowder, which had been 
explicitly described by Marcus Grecus fifty years be- 
fore, he improved its preparation by teathing the mode 
of purifying saltpetre by first dissolving the salt in 
water and then crystallizing it. He also called atten- 
tion to the chemical action of air in combustion” (Fi- 
guier, L? Alchimie et les Alchimistes, part i, ch. iv, p. 
80, 81). 

The history of Bacon’s writings is among the curi- 
osities of literature. A number of his smaller works 
were printed before the 18th century, but his greatest 
writings waited until that date. Among the former are 
his Perspectiva (Frank. 1614); De Speculis and Specula 
Mathematica (Frank. 1614, reprinted in 4671); De 
Mirabili Potesiate Artis et Nature (Paris, 1542); Gi- 


rard, De V'admirable Pouvoir, etc., ow est traicté de la} 


Pierre Philosophale (translation of the preceding) (Par- 
is, 1557, reprinted in 1629); Scripta quedum de Arte 
Chemie (Frank. 1603 and 1620); Speculum Alchemia 
and De Secretis Operibus Artis et Nature, et de Nullitate 
Magie (in vols. ii and v of Zetzner’s Theatrum Chem- 
icum, Strasb. 1659, transl. by Girard, under the title 
Miroir @ Alquimie, Lyon, 1557; Paris, 1612 and 1627); 
De retardandis Senectutis A ccidentibus (Oxf. 1590, trans- 
lated by Dr. R. Browne, Lond. 1683). The greatest 
of his works were not published until 1753. A num- 
ber of Bacon’s MSS. were known to exist in the libra- 
ries of the Continent and of England, especially in 
the Cottonian Library and in that of Dublin, and Dr. 
Samuel Jebb, at the request of Richard Mead (court 
physician), edited and printed the Opus M/ajus (Lond. 
1733, fol.). It is carefully done, but yet omits ch. vil 
(the Ethic), and inserts other things not belonging to 
this book. Professor Ingram, of the University of 
Dublin, has discovered some of the missing part of 
the work, and a complete edition of his works is prom- 
ised, as the British government intrusted the task to 
Professor Brewer, of King’s College, who published 
vol. i in 1859, including the Opus Minus, Opus Tertium, 
Compendium philosophie, and de Nullitate Magi (large 
8vo). The Opus Minus is an epitome and complement 
of the Opus Majus; the Opus Tertium is an enlarge- 
ment of it. Cousin discovered a MS. of this last work 
in the library of Douai, and published an enthusiastic 
account of it and of Bacon in the Journal des Savants, 
1848. Pursuing his researches, he found in the 
Amiens library a manuscript commenting on Aristotle. 
Cousin now appealed to England to vindicate the 
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name of one of her greatest sons, and the result is seen 
in the edition announced above. A French scholar, 
M. Emile Charles, also devoted years of study and 
travel to Roger Bacon, and published Roger Bacon, si 
wie, ses e@uvres, ses doctrines, d@’ apres des textes inedits 
(1862, 8vo). 

Roger Bacon was the forerunner, in philosophy, of 
Lord Bacon, who borrowed largely from him, not only 
in method, but also even in details. The monk pos- 
sessed, what the chancellor had not, the power of pen- 
etrating the secrets of nature. Lord Bacon promoted 
science by his method, but in actual application of the 
method he was a child. Roger Bacon anticipated him 
in the method, and was, at the same time, himself a 
great experimenter and successful inventor. On the 
relations between these two great men, see Professor 
Holmes’s excellent articles in the Methodist Quarterly, 
January and April, 1858, where the subject is more 
ably and thoroughly treated than by any other writer. 
Professor Holmes sums up as follows: ‘*That Lord 
Bacon was anticipated by Roger Bacon in nearly 
everything that was most distinctive in the double 
forms of the same identical philosophy cannot be 
doubted after the copious illustrations given in this 
essay. That he borrowed directly and consciously 
from him is our own private conclusion; and that the 
forced loan amounted to plagiarism, and was levied, 
like one of James I’s voluntary gifts from his people, 
forcibly and without acknowledgment, is also our con- 
viction, though we will not demand from the public 
an absolute verdict to this effect. But we do claim 
that the highest honors which have been assigned to 
Francis Bacon are due to Roger Bacon and his con- 
temporaries, and we do assert that the friar has been 
as harshly and unjustly dealt with by the lord chan- 
cellor of nature as Aubrey, and Egerton, and the other 
suitors in the court of equity were handled by the 
lord high chancellor of England.” 

“Throughout the whole of his writings Bacon is a 
strict Roman Catholic; that is, he expressly submits 
matters of opinion to the authority of the church, say- 
ing (Cott. MSS. cited by Jebb) that if the respect due 
to the vicar of the Savior (vtcarius Salvatoris) alone, 
and the benefit of the world, could be consulted in any 
other way than by the progress of philosophy, he would 
not, under such experiments as lay in his way, proceed 
with his undertaking for the whole Church of God, 
however much it might entreat or insist. His zeal 
for Christianity, in its Latin or Western form, breaks 
out in every page; and all science is considered with 
direct reference to theology, and not otherwise. But, 
at the same time, to the credit of his principles, consid- 
ering the book-burning, heretic-hunting age in which 
he lived, there is not a word of any other force except 
that of persuasion. He takes care to have both au- 
thority and reason for every proposition that he ad- 
vances; perhaps, indeed, he might have experienced 
forbearance at the hand of those who were his perse- 
cutors, had he not so clearly made out prophets, apos- 
tles, and fathers to have been partakers of his opinions, 
‘But let not your serenity imagine,’ he says, ‘that 
I intend to excite the clemency of your holiness, in or- 
der that the papal majesty should employ force against 
weak authors and the multitude, or that my unwor- 
thy self should raise any stumbling-block to study’ 
(Penny Cyclopedia, s.v.). Indeed, the whole scope of 
the first part of the work is to prove, from authority 
and from reason, that philosophy and Christianity 
cannot disagree—a sentiment altogether of his own 
revival, in an age in which all philosophers, and mathe- 
maticians in particular, were considered as at best of 
dubious orthodoxy. The effect of his writings on the- 
ology was to introduce a freer spirit, and to prepare 
the way for Wickliffe, Huss, and the later reformers. 
He combated the one-sided supremacy of Aristotle, 
and even the authority of the fathers; he pointed out 
errors in their writings, and appealed to the original 
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sources of theological knowledge. He was distin- 
guished for his knowledge of languages, and made 
himself familiar with the original Scriptures. In a 
treatise on the advantages of grammar, he endeav- 
ored to prove the necessity of linguistic studies, in 
order better to understand the Bible, which, he said, 
every layman ought to study in the original. He dis- 
puted the authority of the Vulgate, in which he de- 
tected mistakes. The Bible, according to his view, 
ought to be the supreme law, to which every depart- 
ment of life and knowledge must be subjected. A 
reformatory germ lay in this exaltation of the Bible 
above the authority of the church and tradition. The- 
ology he placed at the head of all the sciences; reve- 
lation is the completion and perfecting of human rea- 
son; in all knowledge, including philosophical and 
theological, harmony necessarily reigns. ‘‘ Theology 
develops immediately the contents of Scripture ; spec- 
ulation is the link between Scripture and natural 
reason. It receives what is true in earlier specula- 
tion, and connects with it those truths which reason 
might indeed know of itself, but which it would never 
have found without the impulse which revelation gives 
it. Christian philosophy can therefore be reconciled 
with faith, since it asserts rational truths which every 
wise man admits, although if left to himself he would 
not have known them. This corresponds not only to 
Christian philosophy, but also to the Christian con- 
sciousness, which must bring all truth to divine truth, 
to be subordinate to it and serve it. Propter conscien- 
tiam Christianam, que valet omnem veritatem ducere ad 
divinam, ut e subjiciatur et fumuletur. Opus Majus, p. 
41.” (Neander, History of Dogmas, ii, 554,577.) See 
an essay by Saisset, in the Kevue des Deux Mondes, also 
in Saisset’s Precurseurs et disciples de Descartes (Paris, 
1862; transl. by Howland, in American Presb. Review, 


Oct. 1863); and, besides the works cited in the course | 


of this article, see Daunou and Leclere, in Hist. Litt. de 
la France, xx, 230; Hoefer, Histoire de la Chimie, t.i, 
Hoefer, Nouv, Biog. Générale, iii, 91; Ritter, Geschichte 
d. Christlichen Philosophie, iv, 473 sq.; Gieseler, Church 
Hist. § 74; Neander, Church Hist. iv, 424; Biographia 
Britannica, iv, 616; Ingram, On the Opus Majus of 
Roger Bacon (Dublin, 1858, 8yo). 


Bacon, Thomas, one of the early Episcopal min- 
isters of America, was born in the Isle of Man about 
1700, and was ordained deacon and priest 1744. He 
had previously been engaged in civil pursuits, and in 
1737 published, by order of the chief commissioners 
and governors of the revenue of the kingdom, a vol- 
ume entitled a ‘‘ Complete System of Revenue in Eng- 
land.”” In 1745 he came to Maryland, and became 
pastor of the English church at Oxford, Talbot county. 
Here he labored faithfully both for whites and colored, 
and published in 1750 Four Sermons on the Duties of 
Masters (London, 12mo). They were republished in 
1817 by the Rev. Dr. Meade (late bishop of Virginia), 
who, however, left out the title-page, the very valua- 
ble preface, and some other portions, in one place to the 
amount of six pages, and this, too, without a hint of 
any such omissions. In 1758 he was transferred to 
All Saints’, Frederick county, a parish worth about 
£1000 per annum. In 1765 he published a Collection 
of the Laws of Maryland (1000 pp. fol.). He died May 
24, 1768.—Sprague, Annals, v, 120; Am. Quar. Church 
Review, Oct. 1865. 


Bacon, William, a Presbyterian (N. 8.) minis- 
ter, was born in Cherry Valley, N. Y.. August, 1789, 
and graduated at Union College in 1815. He studied 
theology with Drs. Nott and Yates, and was ordained 
by the Presbytery of Buffalo in 1817. He served as 
pastor at Waterloo, Cayuga, Cortland, and Saratoga 
Springs, and as missionary in Troy, N.Y., and Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and New Orleans, La. His later years 
were spent in retirement and affliction, but not in idle- 
ness ; his time was taken up in writing for the press. 
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Besides numerous contributions to periodicals, he pub- 
lished Tracts on Episcopacy, Old and New School Pres- 
bylerianism, Salvation made Sure, Salvation in Earnest, 
etc. He died April 2, 1863.— Wilson, Presbyterian Hist. 
Almanac, 1864, p. 283. 


Baconthorp. See Bacon, Jonny. 


Bacularii, a sect of Anabaptists which sprung up 
in 1528, and was so called because its members be- 
lieved that it was a sin to carry any other arms than 
a stick (baculus): and that it vas forbidden to Chris- 
tians to resist violence by violence, because our Lord 
orders him who is smitten on one cheek to offer the 
other; they also held it to be contrary to the spirit of 
Christianity to bring any one to justice. They are 
also called Steblevians.—Landon, Eccl. Dict. i, 693. 


Bad. See Linen. 


Badby, Jouy, an English mechanic, born in the 
14th century. and who fell a martyr in the persecution 
against the Lollards, whose principles he had adopted. 
He replied to Arundel, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
who was disputing with him on transubstantiation, 
that. were the Host the body of God, there would be 
some 20,000 gods in England, while he believed but 
in one. He was burnt at Smithfield in 1409, and re- 
mained steadfast to the end. 


Badcock, Samvet, an English theologian, born 
at South Molton, Devonshire. in 1747, died at London 
in 1788. He was first a dissenting minister, but in 
1787 took orders in the Church of England. He was 
a contributor to the London Review, Monthly Review, 
and several other periodicals. His review of Priest- 
ley’s History of the Corruptions of Christianity (in 
Monthly Review, June and August, 1783) was general- 
ly regarded as the best refutation of Priestley’s views. 
Priestley answered immediately (‘‘ A Reply to the An- 
imadversions, etc., in the Monthly Review for June, 
1783,”’), and Badcock again replied by another article 
in the Monthly Review (Sept. 1783). He also pub- 
lished in the Gentleman's Magazine, 1785, some me- 
moirs of the Wesleys, charging them with Jacobitism, 
which John Wesley refuted.—Allibone, Dictionary of 
Authors, i, 98; Jones, Christ. Biography, s. v.; Wesley, 
Works, N.Y. ed. vii, 256, 414. 

Baden, Granp-pucuy or, one of the minor Ger- 
man states. See GERMANY. 

I. Church History.—We haye no precise information 
as to the first introduction of Christianity into the 
country now forming the grand-duchy of Baden. The 
reports of the missionary labors of Fridolin (q. Vv.) in 
the 6th or 7th century, Trudprat in the Breisgau about 
640, and Pirmins on the island of Reichenau, are large- 
ly mixed up with legends. Toward the beginning of 
the 8th century the majority of the population was 
converted, principally through the efforts of the bish- 
ops of Strasburg and Constance, which sees had been 
erected in the 7th century. The University of Heidel- 
berg, in the Palatinate, was founded in 1386; that of 
Freiburg (then under Austrian rule) in 1456, both of 
which fostered a spirit of opposition to the corruptions 
in the Church. Under the influence of Tauler (q. v.) 
when preacher at Strasburg, and of the writings of Suso 
(q. V.), an association of pious mystics, the /riends of 
God (q. v.), labored zealously for evangelizing the low- 
er classes of the people. Among other illustrious men 
who prepared, in this region, the way for the Reforma- 
tion of the 16th century, we mention Jerome of Prague, 
John Wessel, Reuchlin, Agricola, and, later (1511), 
Wolfgang Capito. Of great influence was the visit 
of Luther and his disputation in April, 1518, and two 
years later he received assurances of the approbation 
of his writings from John von Botzheim in Constance, 
and Caspar Hedio (Heyd). Among the pioneers of 
evangelical preaching were Urban Regius, John Eber- 


lin, Jacob Otter, Erhard Schnepf, etc.; among the’ 


first noblemen who embraced the doctrines of the Ref- 
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ormation, the Count von Wertheim and Goetz von 
Berlichingen. The bishops of Mentz, Wurzburg, and 
Spires, however, opposed the Reformation, especially 
after the promulgation of the Edict of Worms. In 
Freiburg some 2000 evangelical books were burnt in 
the presence of the minister, and many Protestants, 
both ministers and laymen, had to flee. In Constance, 
however, the citizens protected the works of Luther 
against the imperial edict, and John Wanner, a follow- 
er of Luther, became cathedral preacher. In the Aus- 
trian part of Baden, where Anabaptist and revolution- 
ary movements mixed themselves up with the progress 
of the Reformation, the Austrian government succeed- 
edin crushing out Protestantism altogether (Dec.1525),. 
After the Diet of Spires (1526) the Reformation made 
rapid progress in Wertheim, the Lowlands of Baden, 
Pforzheim, Durlach, and even in the Palatinate under 
the ministry of John Gailing. Yet the opposition con- 
tinued in the upper countries, and in Freiburg Peter 
Speyler, preacher at Schlatt, was drowned in the Ill. 
In Constance, on the other hand, the Reformation was 
firmly established ; clerical celibacy was abolished in 
1525, and the bishops and chapter were compelled to 
leave. In 1530 Constance adopted the Tetrapolitan 
Confession, and joined the Schmalealdian confederacy. 
After Margrave Philip’s death, 1535, the northern 
half became altogether Protestant, while the southern 
remained Romish. In August, 1548, Constance was 
put under the ban of the empire for not accepting the 
Tnterim (q. v.), and the Romish worship was re-estab- 
lished, and persecutions commenced afresh, which did 
not end even at the peace of Augsburg (1555). Yet 
after that event, Margraves Charles II of Baden-Dur- 
lach, Philibert of Baden-Baden, and Duke Christopher 
of Wiirtemberg aided the progress of Protestantism. 
Under the Elector Frederick III Calvinism was more 
particularly favored. In 1561 the elector introduced 
the Heidelberg Catechism, which he himself had com- 
posed with the aid of Olevianus and Ursinus, in the 
place of the catechisms of Luther and Brentz. In 
his possessions Calvinism was established, but in the 
other districts of Baden Lutheranism maintained the 
ascendency. The Romish worship was for a time re- 
established in Baden-Baden by Duke Albrecht of Ba- 
varia and Margrave Philip, successor of Philibert, who 
joined the Romish Church in his fifteenth year. The 
contest between the two evangelical confessions was 
renewed by the Formula Concordie (q. v.), till a union 
was effected in 1821 at a synod of the clergy and laity 
of both the churches. Since 1834, when the General 
Synod met again for the first time, this union has been 
confirmed by the introduction of a new catechism, a 
new agenda (q. v.), anda new hymn-book. In 1843 a 
supreme ecclesiastical council was created for the ad- 
ministration of ecclesiastical affairs. The greater por- 
tion of the clergy and people were pleased with the 
union: only a small body of Lutherans-demanded the 
maintenance of the pure doctrines and practices of 
their church; and when they saw that their wishes 
could not be gratified in, the State Church, they se- 
ceded. Several years of persecution, however, passed 
before they succeeded in obtaining legal recognition as 
a Lutheran Church. Within the State Church, in 
which, at the conclusion of this union, Rationalism pre- 
vailed, and was taught by men like Paulus (q. v.), a 
hot contest arose between the Rationalistic and evan- 
gelical parties. The General Synod of 1857 resolved 
to introduce after 1859 a new agenda, in which the lit- 
urgical part of divine service is considerably enlarged 
and the forms of prayer greatly changed (see Bihr, 
Das Badische Kir Chenbuce Carlsruhe, 1859). About 
the beginning of the 19th century, the more cultivated 
of the Roman clergy of Baden, under the guidance of 
such men as Wessenberg (q. V.), proposed many liberal 
reforms. Indeed a large portion of the priesthood de- 
manded the abolition of celibacy, the introduction of 
the German language at divine service, the convoca- 
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tion of diocesan synods with lay delegations, and oth- 
er reforms. The government desired to make Wes- 
senberg the first archbishop of the newly-erected see 
of Freiburg, but could not obtain the papal confirma- 
tion. A reaction in favor of ultramontane views ecm- 
menced under the Archbishop Vicari (1844), and in 
1853 a violent contest began between State and Church. 
The priests received one class of directions from the 
archbishop, and another from the supreme ecclesiastical 
council of the state. Some priests were arrested for 
siding with the archbishop, others were suspended ec- 
clesiastically for obeying the government. The arch- 
bishop excommunicated the members of the Catholic 
supreme ecclesiastical council, and was himself arrest- 
ed in 1854. The Legislature unwaveringly supported 
the government, which, however, showed itself anxious 
to conclude a compromise with the archbishop. Ne- 
gotiations with Rome concerning a convention (con- 
cordat) were eagerly pursued in 1855, but were not 
concluded before 1859. The convention with Rome 
created a great deal of dissatisfaction among the peo- 
ple; the Chambers in 1860 decidedly refused to ratify 
it, and it was at length abandoned by the government 
also. See Concorpar. 

II. Keclesiastical Statistics —The number of Roman 
Catholics was, in 1864, 933,476; of members of the 
Evangelical Church, 472,258 ; of Mennonites and other 
dissidents, 2554 ; of Israelites, 25,263. The Evangeli- 
cal Church is divided into 28 dioceses (deaneries) and 
330 parishes. All the pastors of a diocese, with half 
the number of lay deputies of the local church coun- 
cils, meet every third year in a synod. In the year 
after the meeting of a ‘synod, all the cler gymen of a 
diocese meet under the presidency of the dean for the 
discussion of moral questions; and in the third year 
a school convention is held in a similar manner for 
discussing the affairs of the primary schools, which in 
Baden, as in every German state, haye a denomina- 
tional character, and are subject to the control of the 
clergy. The General Synod meets regularly every 
seventh year, but may at any time be conyoked by 
order of the grand-duke. Every two dioceses elect a 
clerical delegate, and every four dioceses a lay dele- 
gate. The grand-duke adds to this number of dele- 
gates two clerical and two lay members of the supreme 
ecclesiastical council, one professor of the theological 
faculty of Heidelberg, and a commissary who pre- 
sides. A theological faculty is connected with the 
University of Heidelberg: it has counted among its 
members some of the most distinguished theologians 
of Germany, such as Rothe, Schenkel, Umbreit, and 
Ullmann. The two latter are known in the literary 
world as the founders of the best German theological 
quarterly, the Studien und Kritiken. Connected with 
the theological faculty is also an evangelical Preach- 
ers’ Seminary, at which eyery native candidate for the 
ministry must spend one year. For the training of 
teachers there is a Protestant Normal School. The 
Roman Catholic Church, under the Archbishop of Frei- 
burg, has 85 deaneries, with 747 parishes, 2 normal 
schools, and a theological faculty connected with the 
University of Freiburg. The liberal school among the 
Roman clergy is dying out. A theological quarterly 
was for some years published by the theological fac- 
ulty of Freiburg, but is discontinued. The most cel- 
ebrated Roman theologians in the present century 
have been Hug and Hirscher; a Romanist writer of 
great influence among the people is Alban Stolz. Some 
convents of nuns have been established since 1848. 
The Lutheran seceders from the State Church (old 
Lutheran Church) had, in 1859, three parishes with 
about 900 members. The principal work on the his- 
tory of Protestantism in Baden is Vierordt, Geschichte 
der Evangelischen Kirche in Baden. See also Wiggers, 
Kirchl. Statistik, ii, 203, 207; Schem, Hecles, Year Soon 
for 1859, p. 115 sq., and p. 203. 

Bader, Jonannes, one of the German reformers 
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of the 16th century, was born about 1490. He was 
the tutor of Duke Ludwig II of Zweibrucken, and sub- 
sequently (after 1518) pastor of Landau, a town in the 
Bavarian Palatinate. He adhered to the Reformation 
in 1521, and worked for its introduction into Landau 
with such zeal and success, that at the time of his 
death only a few canons and monks of the Augus- 
tine convent remained in connection with the Roman 
Catholic Church. Bader was one of the first reform- 
ers who published an outline of the doctrines held by 
the reformed churches (Zin Gesprich-Biichlein vom 
Anfange des christlichen Lebens, Strasburg, 1526) sev- 
eral years before the appearance of Luther’s cate- 
chisms. In 1527 he wrote a pamphlet against the 
Anabaptists, and especially against the learned Denck. 
His views on the Lord’s Supper were nearly the same 
as those of Zuinglius and Bucer, and a tabular sum- 
mary of them (Summarium und Rechenschaft vom 
Abentmahl unseres Herrn J. C.) was printed in 1533 at 
Strasburg on one side of a folio sheet. He was, in 
general, like his friend Bucer, for a reconciliation of 
the reformatory parties. In later years Bader was on 
friendly terms with Schwenkfeld, who visited him at 
Landau, and most of his friends at Strasburg and 
Zweibrucken were on this account greatly displeased 
with him. Bader died in August, 1545.—Herzoy, 
Real-Encyklopidie, supplem. i, 160. 

Badger is the interpretation in the Auth. Vers. of 
the word WMM, tach’ash (Ezek. xvi, 10; Sept. déopa- 
ra vacivOwa; Ald. ed. idvOwa; Compl. savOwa, al. 
meupwpeva in Exod. xxv, 5; Alex. dspuara dy 
in Exod. xxxv, 7; vaxivOoc, Aq. and Sym. tavOwa 
in Ezek. xvi, 10; Vulg. pelles ianthine, ianthinus); but 
many doubt its correctness, since the badger is not 
found in Southern Asia, and has not as yet been no- 
ticed out of Europe. The word occurs in the plural 
form in Exod. xxv, 5; xxvi, 14; xxxv, 7, 23; xxxvi, 
19; xxxix, 34; Num. iy, 6, 8,10, 11, 12, 14, 25; and, 
in connection with M3, oroth’, ‘skins,’ is used to 
denote the covering of the Tabernacle, of the Ark of 
the Covenant, and of other sacred vessels. In Ezek. 
xvi, 10, it indicates the material of which the shoes of 
women were made. Possibly the Latin tazus or tazo, 
the original of the Spanish taxon, Ital. tasso, Fr. tais- 
son, Germ. Dachs, is the same word as. tachash; and 
these designate the badger. This, howeyer, appears 
to be the only support for the rendering ‘‘badger”’ 
(meles taxus) besides that of the Chaldee paraphrast 
(RIND, “‘taxus, sic dictus quia gaudet et superbit in 
coloribus multis,” Buxtorf, Lex. Rab. s. v.). See Zo- 
OLOGY. 


t The ancient interpreters understand by it a color 
given to leather, e. g. Sept. tacivSiwa: so Aquila, 
Symmachus, and the Syriac, which are followed by 
Bochart (Hieroz. ii, 387), Rosenmiiller (Schol. ad V. T, 
Exod. xxv, 5; Ezek. xvi, 10), Bynzus (De Calceis 
Hebreorum, lib. i, ch. 3), Scheuchzer (Phys. Sacr, in 
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Exod. xxv, 5), and others. Parkhurst (Heb. Lea. 
s. v.), observes that ‘‘an outermost covering for the 
tabernacle of azure or sky-blue was very proper to 
represent the sky or azure boundary of the system.” 
But this is mere conjecture. The Talmudists say that 
it is an animal like a weasel. Others, as Gesner and 
Harenberg (in. Museo Brem. ii, 312), havé thought 
that some kind of wolf, known by the Greek name 
Que, and the Arabic Shaghul is intended. Haszus 
(in Dissert. Philolog. Sylloge. diss. ix, § 17) and Bi- 
sching, in his preface to the Epitome of Scheuchzer’s 
Physica Sacra, are of opinion that tachash denotes a 
cetacean animal, the T’richechus manatus of Linnzus, 
which, however, is only found in America and the 
West Indies. Others, with Sebald Rau (Comment. de 
iis que ex Arab. in usum Tabernac. fuerunt repetita, 
Traj. ad Rhen. 1753, ch, ii), are in favor of tachash rep- 
resenting some kind of seal (Phoca vitulina, Lin.). Dr. 
Geddes (Crit. Rem. Exod. xxv, 5) is of the same opin- 
ion. Gesenius understands (Heb. Lex. s. v.) some 
‘kind. of seal or badger, cr other similar (') creature.” 
Of modern writers Dr. Kitto (Pict. Bibl. on Exod. xxv, 
5) thinks that tachash denotes some clean animal, as 
in all probability the skin of an unclean animal would 
not have been used for the sacred coverings. The 
corresponding Arabic word is not only a dolphin, but 
also @ seal, and seals (?) were numerous on the shores 
of the peninsula of Sinai (Strab. xvi, 776). The ety- 
mology of the word in Heb. is favorable to this view, 
from the root moM, chashah’, to rest ; and seals no less 
than badgers are somnolent animals. (See Simonis 
Exercitatio de 1M, Hal. 1735.) Maurer, however 
(Comment. in Exod.), derives it from the root Onn, 
tachash’, to penetrate, a notion which suits the burrow- 


‘ing of the badger as well as the plunging of the seal. 


Pliny (ii, 56) mentions the use of the skins of seals as 
a covering for tents, and as a protection from light- 
ning. (Comp. Plut. Symp. v, 9; Sueton. Octuv. 90; 
Faber, Archeol. Hebr. i, 115.) The tachash has also 
been identified with the Zrichechus marinus of Lin- 
neus, and with the sea-cow called lamantin or dugong. 
Others find it in an animal of the hyena kind, which 
is called by the Arabs tahesh (Botta’s Voyage in Yemen, 
1841). Robinson (2esearches, i, 171) mentions sandals 
made of the thick skin of a fish which is caught in the 
Red Sea. It is a species of halicore, named by Ehren- 
berg (Symb. Phys. ii) Halicora Hemprichii. ‘The skin 
is clumsy and coarse, and might answer very well for 
the external covering of the Tabernacle. According 
to Ehrenberg, the Arabs on the coast call this animal 
Naka and Lotitum. Arabian naturalists applied the 
term ensan alma, ‘man of the sea,” to this creature, 
Thevenot speaks of a kind of sea-man, which is taken 
near the port of Tor. ‘‘Itis a great strong fish, and 
hath two hands, which are like the hands of a man, 
saving that the fingers are joined together with a skin, 
like the foot of a goose; but the skin of the fish is like 
the skin of a wild goat or chamois. When they spy 
that fish, they strike him on the back with harping 
irons, as they do whales, ahd so killhim. They use 
the skin of it for making bucklers, which are musket- 
proof.”” Niebuhr adds the information that ‘‘a mer- 
chant of Abushahr called dahash that fish which the 
captains of English ships call porpoise.” The same 
traveler reports that he saw prodigious schools of these 
animals swimming. Professor Rippell (Alus. Sench. 
i, 113, t. 6), who saw the creature on the coral banks 
of the Abyssinian coast, ascertained by personal ex- 
amination that the creature in question was a sort of 
dugong, a genus of marine Pachydermata, te which he 
gave the name of Halicore tabernaculi, from a convic- 
tion that it was the tachash of Moses. It grows to 
eighteen feet in length. See WHALE. 

“In the present state of zoological knowledge, how- 
ever, it is not necessary to refute the notions that 
tachash was the name of a mermaid or homo-marinus, 
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Halicore Tabernacult, with enlarged drawing of the head. 


or of the walrus, a Polar animal, or of the dugong or 
seal, for neither of these is known in the Indian, Red, 
or Persian Seas, and there is little probability that in 
remote ages they frequented the south-east extremity 
of the Mediterranean, where the current sweeps all 
things northward ; still less that they nestled in the 
lakes of the Delta, where crocodiles then abounded. 
But Niebuhr’s hint respecting the name tachash, given, 
with some reference to colors, to a species of delphinus 
or porpoise, by the Arabs near Cape Mussendum, may 
deserve consideration, since the same people still make 
small rounded bucklers and soles of sandals of the 
hout’s skin, which is a cetaceous animal, perhaps iden- 
tical with Niebuhr’s. This material might have been 
obtained from the caravan-traders of Yemen, or from 
the Ismaelites of Edom, but does not appear to have 
been fitted for other purposes than pack-saddles and 
sandal-soles. Considering tachash, therefore, not to in- 
dicate a color, but the skin of an animal, which may 
have derived its name from its color, probably deep 
gray, ash, or slaty (Aysginus), we must look for the ob- 
ject in question to the zoology of the region around, or 
to places accessible by means of the traders and trib- 
ute importations of raw materials in Egypt, where we 
actually observe leopard or panther skins, and others 
of a smaller animal with a long fox-tail, represented 
in the triumphal procession of Thothmes III at Thebes 
(Wilkinson’s Ane. Lgyptians, i, pl. 4). These may have 
been ofa canine genus, such as the agriodus, or mega- 
lotis Lalandii, which is actually iron-gray; or of a 
viverrous species, of which there are many in Africa 
both gray and spotted. Still these are unclean ani- 
mals, and for this reason we turn to another view of 
the case, which may prove the most satisfactory that 
can now be obtained. Negroland and Central and 
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Eastern Africa contain a number of ruminating ani- 
mals of the great antelope family; they are known 
to the natives under various names, such as pacasse, 
empacasse, thacasse, fucasse, aud tachaitze, all more or 
less varieties of the word tachash; they are of consid- 
erable size, often of slaty and purple-gray colors, and 
might be termed stag-goats and ox-goats. Of these 
one or more occur in the hunting-scenes on Egyptian 
monuments, and therefore we may conclude that the 
skins were accessible in abundance, and may have 
been dressed with the hair on for coverings of bag- 
gage, and for boots, such as we see worn by the human 
figures in the same processions. Thus we have the 
greater number of the conditions of the question suf- 
ficiently realized to enable us to draw the inference 
that tachash refers to a ruminant of the Aigocerine or 
Damaline groups, most likely of an iron-gray or slaty- 
colored species” (Kitto, s.v.). See ANTELOPE. 


Bag, a purse or pouch. The following words in 
the original are thus rendered in the English version 
of the Bible: 1. D555, charit’, a pocket (Sept. 6dda- 
coc, Vulg. saccus), the ‘‘ bags’? in which Naaman 
bound up the two talents of silver for Gehazi (2 Kings 
v, 23), probably so called, according to Gesenius, from 
their long, cone-like shape. The word only occurs be- 
sides in Isa. iii, 22 (A. V. ‘‘ crisping-pins’’), and there 
denotes the reticules carried by the Hebrew ladies. 2. 
DD, his (Sept. paoourroc, papotzoy, Vulg. sacculus, 
saccellus), a bag for carrying weights (Deut. xxv, 13; 
Prov. xvi, 11; Mic. vi, 11); also used as a purse (Prov. 
i,14; Isa. xlvi, 6); hence a cup (Prov. xxiii, 31). 3. 
sd, heli’ (Sept. eédvor, Vulg. pera), translated “ bag” 
in 1 Sam. xvii, 40, 49, is a word of most general mean- 
ing, and is generally rendered ‘‘ vessel” or ‘‘instru- 
ment.’ Jn Gen. xlii, 25, it is the ‘‘sack” in which 
Jacob’s sons carried the corn which they brought 
from Egypt, and in 1 Sam, ix, 7; xxi, 5, it denotes a 
bag or wallet for carrying food (A. V. ‘vessel ;” 
compare Judg. x, 5; xiii, 10,15). The shepherd’s 
“bag” which Dayid had seems to have been worn by 
him as necessary to his calling, and was probably, 
from a comparison of Zech. xi, 15, 16 (where A. V. 
‘‘instruments”’ is the same word), for the purpose of 
carrying the lambs which were unable to walk or 
were lost, and contained materials for healing such as 
were sick and binding up those that were broken 
(comp. Ezek. xxxiv, 4,16). 4. "19S, tseror’ (Sept. év- 
Oeopoc, Oecpoc, Vulg. sacculus), properly a ‘* bundle”’ 
(Gen. xlii, 835; 1 Sam. xxv, 29), appears to have been 
used by travellers for carrying money during a long 
journey (Prov. vii, 20; Hag. i, 6; compare Luke xii, 
33; Tob. ix, 5). In such “bundles” the priests bound 
up the money which was contributed for the restora- 
tion of the Temple under Jehoiada (2 Kings xii, 10; 
A.V. ‘put up in bags”). 5. The ‘‘ bag’”’ (yAwoodro- 
pov, Vulg. doculi) which Judas carried was probably 
a small box or chest (John xii, 6; xiii, 29). The 
Greek word is the same as that used in the Sept. for 
“ chest’’ in 2 Chron. xxiv, 8, 10, 11, and originally sig- 
nified a box used by musicians for carrying the mouth- 
pieces of their instruments. 6. The Saddr'T10y, or wal- 
let (Luke x, 4; xii, 33; xxii, 35,36). Of these terms it 
will only be necessary here to discuss one application, 
which they all sustain, i. e. as a receptacle for money, 
The money deposited in the treasuries of Eastern 
princes, or intended for large payments, or to be sent 
to a government as taxes or tribute, is collected in 
long, narrow bags or purses, each containing a certain 
amount of money, and sealed with the official seal. 
As the money is counted for this purpose, and sealed 
with great care by officers properly appointed, the bag 
or purse passes current, as long as the seal remains 
unbroken, for the amount marked thereon. In the 
receipt and payment of large sums, this is a great and 
important conyenience in countries where the manage- 
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ment of large transactions by paper is unknown, or 
where a currency is chiefly or wholly of silver; it 
saves the great trouble of counting or weighing loose 
money. This usage is so well established that, at this 
day, in the Levant, ‘‘a purse” is the very name for a 
certain amount of money (now twenty-five dollars), 
and all large payments are stated in ‘‘ purses.” The 
antiquity of this cus- 


monuments of Egypt, 
in which the ambas- 
sadors of distant na- 
tions are represented 
as bringing their trib- 
utes in sealed bags of 
money to Thothmes 
III; and we see the 
same bags deposited intact in the royal treasury (Wil- 
kinson, i, 148, abridgm.). When coined money was 
not used, the seal must have been considered a youch- 
er not only for the amount, but for the purity of the 
metal. The money collected in the Temple, in the 
time of Joash, seems to have been made up into bags 
of equal value after this fashion, which were probably 
delivered sealed to those who paid the workmen (2 
Kings, xii, 10; comp. also 2 Kings v, 23; Tobit ix, 5; 
xi, 16).—Smith, Append.; Kitto,s.v. See Monny. 
Bagger, Hans OuusAn, a Danish theologian, born 
at Lund in 1646, became bishop of Zealand in 1675, 
and died at Copenhagen in 1693. He is the author of 
the Danish Church-Ritual, which was introduced in 
1686, and of a revised altar-book, both of which are 
still in use in the Danish Church. Being consulted 
by the Danish government as to whether the interest 
of the Lutheran Church allowed the admission to Den- 
mark of the French Calvinists, who had been expelled 
by Louis XIV, he answered in the negative, because 
such an admission ‘‘ would expose the souls of the Lu- 
therans to temptation and to the risk of everlasting 
damnation.”—Pierer, Universul-Lewikon, 8. v. 


Ba’go (Bayw), the head of one of the Israelitish 
families (‘‘sons’’), to which is assigned the Uthi, son 
of Istalcuriorus, who returned from the captivity (1 
Esdr. viii, 40); evidently the Bravar (q. v.) of the 
true text (Ezra viii, 14). 


Bago’as (Baywac), the eunuch (or chamberlain) 
who had charge of the tent of Holofernes, and intro- 
duced Judith (Jud. xii, 11, 13,15; xiii, 1, 3; xiv, 14). 
The name is said (Pott, Etymol, Forsch, 1, xxxvii) to 
be equivalent to ewnuch in Persian (Plin, Hist. Nat. 
xiii, 4,9), and, as such, was probably a title of office 
rather than a personal appellation (see Quintil. v, 12; 
comp. Burmann ad Ovid. Am. ii, 2,1). Accordingly, 
we find the name often recurring in Eastern history 
(see Smith’s Dict. of Class. Biog. s.v.) even so late as 
that of the chief eunuch of Herod’s harem, who was 
put to death for intriguing with the Pharisees (Jose- 
phus, Ant. xvii, 2,4 ad fin.). 


Bag’oi (Bayoi), one of the Israelitish family heads, 
whose ‘‘sons” (to the number of 2066) returned from 
the exile (1 Esdr. v, 14); evidently the Bievat (q. v.) 
of the Heb. text (Ezra ii, 14). 


Bagoses (Baywonc), the general of Artaxerxes 
(probably Mnemon; the text, as emended by Hudson, 
has rod d\Xov ‘Aprazép£ou v.r. Tov” Ayou ‘Aor.); he 
sacrilegiously entered the Temple at Jerusalem, and 
imposed oppressive taxes upon the Jews (Josephus, 
Ant. xi, 7, 1). 

Bagot, Lewis, a bishop of the Church of England, 
was born in 1740. He was a son of Lord Bagot. After 
studying at the University of Oxford, he became a 
canon, and later, successively bishop of Bristol, Nor- 
wich, and St. Asaph. He died in 1802. He is the au- 
thor of numerous theological works, the most important 
of which is Twelve Discourses on the Prophecies concern- 
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ing the first Establishment and subsequent History of 
Christianity, preached at the Warburtonian Lecture, in 
Lincoln's Inn Chapel, 1780.—Allibone, Dictionary of 
Authors, i, 99; Hoeter, Biographie Generale, iv, 168. 

Bagshaw, WILLIAM, a Nonconformist minister, 
was born in 1628, and died in 1702, His zeal in the 
northern parts of Derbyshire acquired for him the title 
of “the Apostle of the Peak.’’ He published Wader 
Sor a Thirsty Soul, in several sermons on Rey. xxi, 6 
(1653), and a number of other works. Some 50 of his 
works, upon various subjects, have never been printed. 
—Allibone, Dicionary of Authors, i, 99. 

Baha’rumite (Heb. with the art. hab-Bacharum’, 
“MI9MaT; Sept. 0 Bapcapi v. r. Bapwyi), an epithet 
of Azmaveth, one of David’s warriors (1 Chron. xi, 
33); doubtless as being a native of BAnHuRIM (q. V.). 

Bahat. See Marsip. 

Bahr, Josep Friepricu, a German theologian, 
was born in 1713, and died in 1775. He became, in 
1739, deacon at Bischofswerda; in 1741, pastor at 
Schonfeld ; and, after filling several other church po- 
sitions, finally became superintendent. He wrote, 
among other works against the Socinians, Abhandlung 
| der reinen Lehre unserer evangelischen Kirche von cer 
Sterblichkeit und dem leiblichen Tode des menschlichen 
Geschlechtes: a life of Christ (Lebensgeschichte Jesu 
Christi), 1772.— Hoefer, Biog. Générale, iv, 172. 

Bahrdt, Cuarues Freperick, a German Ration. 
alist, notorious alike for his bold infidelity and for his 
evil life, was born in 1741 at Bischofswerda. He stud. 
ied at Pforta and at Leipzig, where his father was pro- 
fessor of theology. The old Lutheran faith was still 
taught there; but Ernesti was one of the professors, 
and a new era was dawning. Bahrdt first imbibed 
Crusius’s (q. v.) philosophical orthodoxy. In 1761 he 
became master, and began to lecture, and did it flu- 
ently and with applause, on dogmatic theology. He 
soon became very popular, also, from his eloquence in 
the pulpit. In 1768 he was compelled to resign as 
professor ext. of theology on account of a charge of 
adultery, and it is clear that even thus early he was 
leading a very immoral life. Through the influence 
| of Klotz, a man of kindred spirit, he was made pro- 
fessor of Biblical archxology at Erfurt; but he soon 
fell into ill repute there, and next obtained a chair at 
Giessen. Here he abandoned the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Atonement, and published several 
books which brought down the wrath even of Semler 
(q. v.). After many wanderings to and fro in search 
of fame and wealth, of which he was always greedy, 
yet always poor, he returned to Halle in 1779. _ His 
career here for ten years was erratic and disgraceful ; 
he wrote books, lectured when he could get hearers, 
and opened a tavern in a vineyard, with the assistance 
of his maid, who lived with him as his wife, though 
his own good wife was yet alive. In 1787 he was im- 
prisoned for one year in a fortress. In 1792 he died. 
He was the living type and illustration of the vulgar 
rationalism of his age. His writings were very nu- 
merous (nearly 150 in number), but are of no critical 
or theological value, and therefore need not be enu- 
merated.— Kahnis, German Protestantism, ch. ii, p. 
130; Hurst, History of Rationalism, p. 189-142. 

Bahu’rim (Heb. Bachurim’, O59, or [in 2 
Sam. iii, 16; xix, 17] D°79Ma, low grounds, otherwise 
young men’s village ; Sept. Baovpip, but Bayoupip [v.r. 
Bapakinz] in 2 Sam. iii, 16; Josephus Bayovoie, Ant. 
vii, 9, 7, ed. Havercamp; for other var. readings, see 
Reland, Palest. p. 614), a place not far from Jerusa- 
lem, of which the slight notices remaining connect it 
almost exclusively with the flight of David (q. v.) from 
his son Absalom (q. v.). It was apparently on or close 
to the road leading up from the Jordan valley to Jeru- 
salem. 
xvii, 18; 1 Kings ii, 8), and from the village, when 


Shimei, the son of Gera, resided here (2 Sam... 
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David, haying left the ‘‘ top of the mount” behind him, 
was making his way down the eastern slopes of Olivet 
into the Jordan valley below, Shimei issued forth, and 
running along (Josephus dvatoeywy) on the side or 
“rib” of the hill over against the king’s party, flung 
his stones and dust, and foul abuse (xvi, 5), with a 
virulence which is to this day exhibited in the East 
toward fallen greatness, however eminent it may pre- 
viously have been. Here in the court of a house was 
the well in which Jonathan and Ahimaaz eluded their 
pursuers (xvii, 18), In his account of the occurrence, 
Josephus (Ant. vii, 9, 7) distinctly states that Bahurim 
lay off the main road (raidec éxrpamévTec THE d000), 
which agrees well with the account of Shimei’s be- 
havior. Here Phaltiel, the husband of Michal, bade 
farewell to his wife on her return to king David at 
Hebron (2 Sam. iii, 16). Bahurim must have been 
near the southern boundary of Benjamin; but it is 
not mentioned in the lists in Joshua, nor is any expla- 
nation given of its being Benjamite, as, from Shimei’s 
residing there, we may conclude it was. In the Tar- 
gum Jonathan on 2 Sam. xvi, 5, we find it given as 
Almon (47222); but the situation of Almon (see Josh. 
xxi, 18) will not at all suit the requirements of Bahu- 
rim. Dr. Barclay conjectures that the place lay where 
some ruins (apparently those called Kubbeh on Van de 
Velde’s Map, near the remains of Deir es-Sid, as in 
Robinson’s Researches, ii, 109) still exist close to a Wa- 


dy Ruwaby, which runs in a straight course for three | 


miles from Olivet toward Jordan, offering the near- 
est, though not the best route (City of the Great King, 
p. 563). 

AzmAvetH “the Barhumite” (2 Sam. xxiii, 31), or 
“the Baharumite” (1 Chron. xi, 33), one of the heroes 
of David’s guard, is the only native of Bahurim that 
we hear of except Shimei.—Smith, s. v. 


Baier, Jonn WitxIAM, a Lutheran divine, born at | 


Nuremberg in 1647. He was a member of several 
German universities, and rector and theological pro- 
fessor of the University of Halle, where he died in 
1694. He wrote, Compendium Theologie Positive (Jena, 
1686, 8vo, often reprinted) :—De Purgatorio (Jena, 1677, 
4to) :—De Aqua lustrali Pontificiorum (Jena, 1692, 4to) : 
—Collatio doctrine Quackerorum et Protestantium (Jena, 
1694, 4to).—Biog. Univ. iii, 223; Winer, Theol. Litera- 
tur.—Landon, Eccles. Dictionary, s. V- 

Bail (Heb. 2592, arab’, to become surety; Gr. ey- 


yudo8a), as a legal regulation, does not occur in the | 


Mosaic civil polity, nor is the word found in the Auth. 
Vers. of the Scriptures; but the custom nevertheless 
prevailed among the (later) Hebrews, as is evident 
from the many allusions to it in the Book of Proverbs. 
Indeed, these maxims are evidence of great rigor in 


the enforcement of such obligations (Proy. xi, 15; xvii, | 


18; xxii, 26), and recommend great caution (vi sq.) 
in view of the fact that the security was treated quite 
as severely as the debtor (comp. the Mishna, Baba 
Bathra, x, 7) in whose stead he was held (Prov. xx, 
16%) x sal; 27): 
pressed in the Apocrypha (Sir. xxix, 17), yet not with- 
out a warning to prudence (viii, 16; xxix, 21 [24]). 
—Winer, i, 200. See Surety. 


Bailey, Jacob, a ‘‘frontier missionary” of the | 


Protestant Episcopal Church, was born in Rowley, 
Mass., 1731. He graduated at Harvard in 1755, and 
in 1758 was licensed to preach by the Congregational 
Association at Exeter, N. H. In 1759 he left the Con- 
gregational Church, and embarked for England, to be 
ordained for the ministry in the Church of England. 
In March of the following year he was ordained, and 
appointed a missionary of the ‘‘ Society for Propagat- 
ing the Gospel in Foreign Parts’’ to Pownalboro’, Me. 
He immediately returned and entered on his duties. 
Taking the side of England in the Revolution, he es- 
caped to Halifax, N. S., in 1779, and labored as a mis- 
sionary there and at Cornwallis until his death, July | 
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26,1808. See Bartlet, Life of Rev. Jacob Bailey (N. Y. 
8vo).—Sprague, Annals, v, 204. 

Bailey, John, Congregational minister, was born 
in Lancashire, England, Feb. 24, 1644, studied under 
Dr. J. Harrison, and entered the ministry at Chester, 
1666. As a Nonconformist, he was imprisoned in Lan- 
cashire jail for some time, and after his release he 
went to Limerick, Ireland, where he labored faithfully 
as pastor for 14 years. ‘The office of chaplain to the 
Duke of Ormond, with the promise of a deanery and 
bishopric, was tendered to him on condition of con- 
forming to the Established Church, but he refused. 
He was finally imprisoned, and only released on a 
promise to leave the country. About 1684 he came to 
New England, and was ordained minister of the Con- 
gregational Society at Watertown, October 6, 1686, 
with his brother, Thomas Bailey, as his assistant. He 
removed to Boston in 1692, and became assistant to 
Mr, Allen, of the First Church, in 1693. Here he la- 
bored, as his failing health would allow, till his death, 
December 12, 1697. He was a man of eminent piety 
and exemplary life. A volume of his discourses was 
published in 1689.—Sprague, Annals, i, 201. 


Baillet, AprriAN, a Romanist writer of repute, was 
born at Neuville, near Beauvais, June 13th, 1649, and 
| was educated at a 'ranciscan convent. He afterward 
studied at Beauvais, and in 1676 was admitted to holy 
| orders. For a time he served a cure; but, feeling 
himself to be unsuited for this kind of life, he left it, 
and took the charge of the library of M. de Lamoig- 
non, the advocate general, with whom he passed the 
remainder of his days, and died January 21st, 1706. 
His works are: Jugement des Savans (4 vols.). The 
work was to have consisted of seven parts ; the first is 
a kind of preface to the other, and gives general rules 
for forming a sound judgment of a work; the other 
six parts were to have contained his own opinions and 
|the judgments of others concerning works of every 
kind; but he only finished a small part of his design. 
This work was reprinted, revised, at Paris (7 vols. 4to, 
| 1722); and Amsterdam (1725, 17 vols. 12mo) :—Lij/e 
of Descartes (1692) :—Treatise on Devotion to the Bless- 
ed Virgin Mary (1693). This work was condemned at 
Rome in 1695, and denounced to the Sorbonne as soon 
as it appeared as derogating from the worship due to 
the Virgin :—Les Vies des Saints, his most celebrated 
work, printed in 1701, in 3 vols. fol. and in 12 vols. 
8vo; and reprinted in 1704 and 1708 with the addition 
of the Histoire des F’étes Mobiles and Les Vies des Saints 
de UV Ancien Testament, in 4 vols. fol. and 17 vols. 8vo. 
These last editions are the most highly esteemed. 
Baillet also published several less important works, 
and left thirty-five folio volumes in MS., containing 
the catalogue of the library of Lamoignon. During 
the twenty-six years that he was librarian to that 
gentleman, he only went out once a week ; all the rest 
of his time he spent in reading or conversing with the 
savans. He slept only five hours, and most frequent- 
ly in his clothes.—Bicg. Univ. iii, 226; Landon, £ccles. 
Dict. 8. Ve 

Baillie (or Bailey), Roperr, principal of the 
University of Glasgow, was born at Glasgow in 1599, 
and educated at the university of that town. During 
the rebellion he was an active opponent of Episcopacy, 
and he obtained much credit for his refusal in 1637 to 
preach before the General Assembly in favor of the lit- 
urgy and canons, which the king was desirous to intro- 
duce into Scotland. In 1688 he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the assembly held at Glasgow, where the Cov- 
enant was agreed upon, and in 1640 he was deputed to 
| London to carry the accusations of the lords of the coy- 
enant against Laud. In 1642 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of divinity in the University of Glasgow. In 
1643 he was sent as one of the commissaries of the 
Scotch Presbyterians to the assembly at Westminster. 
He execrated the murder of the king, and denounced 
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it as a horrible parricide, and was always faithful to 
the house of Stuart. 


He was said to know twelve or thirteen languages, 
and wrote very pure Latin. In 1661 he was appoint- 
ed principal of the university. In 1662 he died. Of 
Baillie’s works, the most important are, Disswasive from 
the Errors of the Time (Ato, Lond. 1645) :—Anabaptism, 
the true Fountain of Independency, Brown'sm, Antino- 
my, Familism, ete. (a second part of the Dissuasive, 4to, 


Lond, 1647) :—Appendix Practica ad Joannis Buatorfii | 


Epitomen Grammatice Hebrew (8vo, Edinb. 1633) :— 
Operis Historic et Chronologici Libri Duo (fol. Amst. 
1663, and Basil, 1669). He also published several ser- 
mons and other short tracts. But of all the produce 
of his pen, by far the most interesting part consists of 
much light on the history of the times. A complete 
Esq. (in 8 vols. crown 8vo, Edinb, 1841-42), with anno- 
tations and a life of Baillie. See Hetherington, Church 
of Scotland, ii, 135. 


Bainbridge or Bambridge, Curisropnerr, 
archbishop of York, and cardinal-priest of the Roman 
Church, was born at Hilton, in Westmoreland, and edu- 
cated at Queen’s College, Oxford, of which he became 
provost in 1495, He was afterward a liberal benefactor 
to his college. In 1503 he became dean of York; in 
1505 dean of Windsor. 
the see of Durham, and was translated the next year to 


the archbishopric of York. Bainbridge distinguished | 
r 7 . | of manner, an accomplished linguist, and a man of 


himself chiefly by his embassy from King Henry VIII 
to Pope Julius IJ, who created him cardinal of St. 
Praxede in March, 1511. His letter to King Henry 
VIII concerning the pope’s bull, giving him the title 
of Most Christian King, is extant in Rymer’s Fadera 


(edit. 1704-1735, xiii, 376). Cardinal Bainbridge died | 
His death was caused by | 


at Rome, July 14, 1514. 
poison administered by Rinaldo de Modena, a priest 
whom he had employed in menial offices, and who, af- 
ter confessing that he was suborned to this act by Syl- 


vester de Giglis, bishop of Worcester, who was at that | 


time envoy from King Henry VIII to Rome, commit- 

ted suicide. See Engl. Cyclop.s. v.; Biog. Britan. ed. 

1778, i, 515; Wood, Athene Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii, 702. 
Baines, RAupn, was born in Yorkshire, and edu- 


cated at St. John’s College, Cambridge: he was emi- | 


nent as a Hebraist, and was made regius professor of 
Hebrew at Paris. In 1554 he was made bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry; in 1559 he was ejected by Queen 
Elizabeth, and very shortly after died at Islington. 
He wrote a Commentary on the Proverbs, 1555, and a 
few Hebrew works.—Godwin, De Pres. Anglic, p. 324. 


Baird, Rosrrr, D.D., an eminent Presbyterian 
minister and philanthropist, was born in Fayette Co., 
Penn., October 6, 1798. After academical training at 
Uniontown, he entered Washington College, and pass- 
ed thence to Jefferson College, where he graduated in 
1818. After spending a year as a teacher in Belle- 
fonte, where he was a frequent newspaper contributor, 
he entered the theological seminary at Princeton, where 
he studied for three years, officiating one year as tutor 
in the college. In 1822 he was licensed to preach by 
the Presbytery of New Brunswick, and in the same 
year took charge of an academy in Princeton, which 
position he held for five years, In 1828 he was or- 
dained to the work of the Gospel ministry. In 1827 
he entered upon the great field of all his subsequent 
labors-—“ the extension of Protestantism and the evan- 
gelization of the world, in connection with the great re- 
ligious and benevolent societies.’”’ He took a leading 
part in the movement made by the New Jersey Bible 
Society to supply every destitute family in New J. ersey 
with the Scriptures. This plan was carried into exe- 
cution successfully. Next, as agent of the New Jer- 
sey Missionary Society, Dr. Baird did much to lay the 


Charles II would haye made him | 
bishop, but, true to his principles, Baillie refused this. | 


In 1507 he was advanced to | 
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foundation of public education in that state, and orig- 
inated the first system of common schools established 
in the state, which, with few modifications, still remains 
in force. In 1829 he became agent of the American 
Sunday-school Union, and for five years he held meet- 
ings all over the country, doing much to advance the 
influence of the society, and adding largely to its funds. 
In 1835 Dr. Baird went to Europe, and resided in Paris 


/and Geneva, with the exception of a few months, for 


the next eight years. His primary object was to as- 
certain what the American churches could do to re- 
vive the Protestant faith where it had lost its vitality, 
and to convert the Roman Catholics. Among the re- 
sults of his labors was the formation of the Foreign 
Evangelical Society, since merged into the American 


and Foreign Christian Union, of which he was one of 
his Letters, written to various friends, which throw | 


the founders. In the Scandinavian countries, in Rus- 


| sia and in Germany, he met with extraordinary suc- 
edition was produced under the care of David Laing, 


cess in giving an impulse to the temperance reform. 
His exertions in behalf of the Bible and Tract Socie- 
ties were confined to no single country of Europe, 
while his intercessions for the persecuted were put 
forth alike in Protestant Sweden and in Roman Cath- 
olic France. The recent translation and publication 
of the Sacred Scriptures in the modern Russ, under 
the auspices of the imperial government, are believed 
to have been greatly attributable to Dr. Baird’s stren- 
uous personal efforts. To the cause of Protestantism, 
of temperance, and of education, Dr. Baird was en- 
thusiastically devoted. Possessed of a fine personal 
appearance, an amiable disposition, and rare affability 


broad information, Dr. Baird had a large personal ac- 
quaintance among the great and good men of America 
and Europe. He was admitted to interviews and dis- 


‘cussions with all the monarchs that rule the destinies 


of the Old World. His thorough honesty and sincer- 
ity, his pure religious character, and his unbounded 
charity, stamped him as a man who could give counsel 
to kings, and who had access by right to every source 
of influence and power. In 1843 he returned to Amer- 
ica, continuing to be corresponding secretary of the 
Foreign Evangelical Society and of the American and 
Foreign Christian Union (with slight interruption, and 
making several visits to Europe) to the time of his 
death, March 15, 1863. 

This brief sketch suffices to show Dr. Baird as an 
indefatigable laborer. His sympathies were eminently 
catholic, and his activities were cosmopolitan. His 
name, and even his person, were known to all Protes- 
tant branches of the church throughout the United 
States and Europe. Amid his incessant missionary 
labors and travels he found time also for a large lit- 
erary activity. Besides numerous reports for the be- 
neyolent societies with which he was connected, and 
many contributions to newspapers, magazines, and re- 
views, he wrote A View of the Valley of the Mississippt 
(Phila. 1832, 12mo); dAfemoir of Anna Jane Linnard 
(Phila. 1835, 18mo); Memoir of the Rev. Joseph San- 
Jord (Phila. 1836, 12mo); Histoire des Sociétés de Tem- 
pérance des Etats-Unis @ Amérique (Paris, 18386, 12mo ; 
translated into German, Dutch, Danish, Finnish, Russ, 
and Swedish—the latter translation by order of Berna- 
dotte); L’ Union de U’ Eglise et de V Etat dans la Nouvelle 
Angleterre (Paris, 1837, 18mo); Visit to Northern Hu- 
rope (N. Y. 1841, 2 vols. 12mo); Religion in America 
(Glasgow and Edinburgh, 1842, 8vo; translated into 
German, Dutch, French, Swedish, etc.; revised ed. 
N. Y. 1844; enlarged and rewritten, N. Y. 1856) ; 
Protestantism in Italy (Boston, 1845, 12mo); 2d. ed. 
1847) ; Christian Retrospect and Register (N. Y. 1851, 
12mo, in part).—See Life of Dr. Baird, by his son, 
Prof. H. M. Baird (N. Y. 1866); Allibone, Dict. of Au- 
thors, i, 142; Princeton Review, 1843, p. 489; Christian. 
Intelligencer (newspaper); Wilson, Presb. Almanac, 
1864; Sprague, Sermon on Dr. Baird (Albany, 1863). ~ 

Baius, or De Bay, MicuagEt, a Romanist writer’ 
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of eminence, was born at Melun in 1513, and studied 
at Louvain. In 1851 he was appointed professor of 
theology at Louvain, as substitute for Professor Tap- 
per, a delegate to the Council of Trent. The lectures 
which he delivered in this capacity gave great offence, 
and when Tapper and Ravenstein returned, they de- 
nounced eighteen propositions taken from his lectures 
and writings to the faculty of theology at Paris as he- 
retical. In 1560 a censure was issued by that body, 
whereby three of these dogmas were declared to be 
erroneous, and fifteen either wholly or partly heretical. 
The following propositions and the corresponding cen- 
sures may be cited: 

“ Proposition 4. Free-will is in itself sinful; and 
every act of the free-will, left to itself, is either mortal 
or venial sin.—Censure. This proposition is heretical in 
both its parts. Proposition 5. Man sins in every thing 
that depends on himself, and cannot avoid sinning.— 
Censure. This proposition is heretical. Proposition 7. 
Man’s free-will cannot avoid sin without God’s special 
grace; whence it follows that all the actions of unbe- 
lievers are sinful.—Censure. That the second part of 
this proposition ‘is not properly deduced from the first, 
and is false. Proposition 9, A schismatic or a heretic, 
or a man who is not purely an infidel, may sometimes 
merit eternal life by merit of condignity.—Censure. 
This proposition is heretical. Proposition 11. Contri- 
tion does not remit sin without the sacrament of bap- 
tism or that of penance, except in cases of martyrdom 
or necessity.—Censure, This proposition is heretical. 
Proposition 12. If a sinner does all that is ordered him, 
neither his contrition nor his confession avail to the 
remission of his sin, unless the priest gives him abso- 
lution, even though the priest refuse absolution out 
of malice, or unreasonably.—Censure. This proposition 
is heretical. Proposition 14. Grace is never given to 
those who oppose it, and the same holds of the first 
justification ; for justification is faith itself, and it is 
through faith that the sinner is made righteous.—Cen- 
sure. The first two parts are heretical, and the last 
false. Proposition 16. No one is without original sin, 
save Jesus Christ only; and, accordingly, the Blessed 
Virgin died owing to the sin which she had contracted 
in Adam; and all her sufferings in this life were, like 
those of all the other righteous, the penalty of actual or 
original sin.—Censure. This proposition is heretical in 
all its parts, and injurious to the Blessed Virgin and 
all the saints.” 

The Franciscans appealed against the doctrines of 
Baius to the Cardinal Granvella, governor of the Low 
Countries, but he refused to receiye the appeal, and 
enjoined silence on all parties. Baius and John Hes- 
sels were sent, in 1563, to the Council of Trent by 
Granvella as deputies of the University of Louvain. 
At the council the learning and talent of Baius gained 
him general admiration. On his return he published 
several works on the controverted points, viz. De 
Meritis Operum (1561) :—De Prima Hominis Justitia et 
Virtutibus Imptiorum (1565) :—De Sacramentis in Genere 
contra Calvinum (1565) :—De Libero Hominis Arlitrio, 
de Charitate et Justificatione (1566). The controversy 
was bitterly renewed, and on the 1st of October, 1567, 
Pius V issued a bull condemning seventy-six dogmas, 
but without naming Baius, for whom he had great re- 
gard; and to this Baius, after having written to the 
pope, was compelled to yield, which he did before Mo- 
rillon, the grand vicar of the Cardinal Granyella, and 
afterward before Cardinal Tolet. In 1577 he was made 
inquisitor general of Holland. He died December 
16th,1589. His doctrine (called Baianism) was after- 
ward taken up by the Jansenists. His works were 
edited by Quesnel and Gerberon (Colon. 1696, 2 vols. 
4to) : the edition was condemned at Rome, 1697.—Biog. 
Univ. iii, 245 ; Duchesne, Historre du Bajanisme (Douay, 
1731); Bayle, Dictionary, s. v.; Kuhn (R. C.), Dag- 
matik, p. 480 sq. ; answered by Schizler (R. C.), Dogma 
v. der Gnade (Mainz, 1865, 8vo); Wetzer u. Welte, 
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Kirchen-Lexikon, s.v. The bull of Pius V is given in 
Dens, Theologia, viii, 199. 


Ba‘jith (Heb. with the art. hab-ba’yith, M2, the 
house), taken by some to be the name of a city in Moab, 
where there may have been a celebrated idol temple. 
It occurs in the prophecy against Moab (Isa. xv, 2): 
‘He is gone up to Bajith and to Dibon, the high places, 
to weep,” which passage is thus interpreted by Bishop 
Lowth: “He is used for the people of Moab. Bajith 
and Dibon are in the Chaldee and Syriac versions made 
into the name of one place, Beth-Dibon. Beth [i. e. 
Bajith| may signify the house or temple of an idol.” 
The Sept. has AuméiaSe éb éavrove, Vulg. Ascendit 
domus. Gesenius (Comment. zu Jesa. in loc.) under= 
stands it as referring, not to a place of this name, but to 
the ‘‘temple” of the false gods of Moab, as opposed to 
the “‘ high places” in the same sentence (comp. xvi, 12). 
The allusion has been supposed to be to Beth-Baal- 
meon, or Beth-diblathaim, which are named in Jer. 
xviii, 22, as here, with Dibon and Nebo. In this view 
Henderson (Comment. in loc.) coincides. See BaMoTH. 


Baka. Sce MuLBERRY. 


Bakar. See Ox. 

Bakbak’kar (Heb. Bakbakkar’, “P2P3B, prob. 
from “PA reduplicated, admirable or searcher, perhaps 
iq. WI" PAPA, wasting of the mount; Sept. Bax3axdo), 
one of the Levites inhabiting the villages of the Ne- 
tophathites, who were carried captive to Babylon (1 
Chron. ix, 15). B.C. 588. 

Bak’buk (Heb. Bakbuh’, PADP3, a bottle; Sept. 
BaxBodv«), the head of one of the families of the Nethi- 
nim that returned from Babylon (Ezra ii, 51; Neh. vii, 
53). B.C. ante 536, 


Bakbuki’ah (eb. Bakbukyah’, T°>2P3, prob. 
wasting of Jehovah; Sept. BaxBaiac, Boxyeiac, but 
other copies omit), a Levite, ‘second among his breth- 
ren,’ who dwelt at Jerusalem on the return from Baby- 
lon (Neh. xi, 17; xii, 9, 25, where the identity is proved 
by the associated names). B.C. post 536. 

Bake (OX, aphah’). This domestic operation 
was usually, among the ancient Israelites, committed 
to the females or slaves of the family (Gen. xviii, 6; 
Lev. xxvi, 26; 1 Sam. viii, 13; xxviii, 24; 2 Sam. 
Rili, 8; Matt. xiii, 33; comp. Jer. vii, 18; xliv, 19; 
see the Mishna, Challah, ii, 7; Thilo, Cod. apocryph. 
i, 96; Pliny, xviii, 28; Arvieux, Voyages, ili, 226; v, 
418; Burckhardt, ii, 1003; Russell, Aleppo, i, 146; 
Robinson, ii, 180), but later they had regular bakers 
(B"EN, ophim’, Hos. vii, 4, 6; comp. Joseph. Ant. xy, 
9, 2), and in Jerusalem (Jer. xxxvii, 21) there was a 
special ‘‘ Bakers’ Street” (bazaar, forum pistorium), 
See Mrcuanic. The dough (PX3, batsek’, Sept. 
oraic) was made of wheat, barley, or spelt flour (Mish- 
na, Shebuoth, iii, 2), and every family took care to 
bake their own supply in small quantities fresh daily 
(comp. Arvieux, i, 69; iii, 227; Tavernier, ii, 280; 
Harmer, iii, 474), prepared in a wooden bowl or trough 
(MAN, mishe’reth, Exod. xii, 28; comp. Shaw, 
Trav. p. 231; Rosenmiiller, Morgenl. i, 303 sq.), leaven- 
ed (an act denoted by the verb 77721, chamets’) proper- 
ly (Plin. xviii, 26), and kneaded (an operation desig- 
nated by vind, lush). The ferment was omitted when- 
ever it was necessary to bake in haste (Gen. xix, 3; 
Exod. xii, 34 sq., 39; Judg. vi, 19; 1 Sam. xxviii, 24; 
comp. Plin. xviii, 27), and the modern Bedouins scarce- 
ly use leaven at all (Arvieux, iii, 227; Robinson, iii, 
76); and even in cities, for the most part, bread is 
baked unfermented in the East (Riippell, Abyss. i, 199). 
See Passover; LEAvEN. The bread is made in the 
form of long or round cakes (amd Mind», kikkeroth” 
le’chem, Exod. xxix, 23; 1 Sam. ii, 36; Judg. viii, 5; 
Sept. kodAugic dorov), of the size of a plate and the 
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thickness of the thumb (Korte, Reis. p. 436; Russell, 
Aleppo, i, 146; Harmer, Obs. iii, 60 sq.; Robinson, ii, 
496); hence in eating they were not cut, but broken 
Cisa. lvii, 7; Matt. xiv, 19; xxvi, 26; Acts xx, 11; 
comp. Xenoph. Anub. vii, 3,22; Plaut. Pan. ili, 5,19; 
Curt. iv, 2,14; Robinson, ii, 497). See Mrau. The 
proper oven (753%, tannur’, comp. Hos. vii, 4, 6), 
which in Oriental cities is sometimes public (Shaw, 
Trav. p. 202; Harmer, i, 246), differs little from ours 
(Arvieux, iii, 229), But, besides these, use was prin- 
cipally made of large stone jars, open at the mouth, 
about three feet high, with a fire made inside (regular- 
ly with wood, comp. Isa. xliv, 15, but on occasion also 
of dry dung, Ezek. iv, 12; comp. Arvieux, iii, 228 sq. ; 
Korte, p. 438; see Fury), for baking bread and cakes, 
as soon as the sides were sufficiently heated, by apply- 
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ing the thin dough to the exterior (according to oth: 
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ers, to the interior surface likewise), the opening at the 
top being closed (comp. Arvieux, iii, 227; Niebuhr, 
Beschr. p. 57; Tavernier, i, 280; Rippell, ut sup.). 
Such a pot is still called tanur by the Arabs (Michaelis, 
Orient, Bibl. vii, 176). Another mode of baking, which 
is still very common in the East, consists either in fill- 
ing a shallow pit with red-hot gravel-stones, which, as 
soon as they have imparted their heat to the hole, are 
taken out and the cakes of dough laid in their place 
(Tavernier, i, 64); or a jar is half filled with hot peb- 
bles and the dough spread on the surface of these (Ar- 
vieux, iii, 229). This preparation of bread is prob- 
ably denoted by the D"BSI May, uggoth’ retsaphim” 
(‘cakes baken on the coals’’), of 1 Kings xix, 6. That 
baked regularly in the oven, on the other hand, is call 


, 


ets, 2, p; 
At a, 0, 


19, Carrying the cakes to the oven, 7, which is now lighted. 


Ancient Egyptian Bakery. 
; 3, 4, Carrying it to the confectioner (5), who rolls out the paste, which is afterward made into cakes of various forms 


z; 15, 16, Kneading paste with the hands; 


(,, 2, ), on a pan over the fire, m; 8, Preparing the oven; 9, Cooking lentils, which are in the bask 
as is now done at Cairo. 


seeds, 


prinkled with 
erment in a basket, 


gh with their feet 
a sort of macaroni 


a, h; 6, 7, Making 
cakes of bread s 


Kneading the dou 


» Making 
the dongh is probably left to f 


Fig. 1, 2, 
d, ey 5 
21, 12 
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-ed “NAM DN, maapheh’ tannur’ (‘‘baken in the 
oven,”’ Lev. ii, 4). Still another kind was baked in 
the ashes (comp. Robinson, ii, 496). See AsH-cAKE. 
The Israelites doubtless became early acquainted with 
the finer method of preparing bread practised among 
the Egyptians (comp. Rossellini, II, ii, 464). See 
Cook. The operations are delineated on the annexed 
cut, taken from the representations on the tombs of 
Rameses III at Thebes (Wilkinson’s Anc. Egyptians, 
abridgm. i, 174 sq.).—Winer, i, 129. See Brean. 

Bake-meats (MBN Nis DON, maikal’ mait- 
seh’ opheh’, food the work of the baker), baked provi- 
sions (Gen. x],17). See Bake. 

Baker. See BAxkr. 

Baker, Charles, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Scituate, R.I., April 7, 
1798. In1821 he was received into the New England 
Conference on probation, and subsequently labored 
for thirty-six consecutive years chiefly in Maine and 
Massachusetts. After eight years of superannuation, 
he died, in triumph, at Somerville, Mass., August 16, 
1864.—Minutes of Conferences, 1865, p. 61. 

Baker, Daniel, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Midway, Ga., Aug. 17,1791, and studied 
at Hampden Sidney College, and at Princeton, where 
he graduated A.B.in 1815, He studied theology with 
Mr. Hill, pastor of the Presbyterian church in Win- 
chester, Va., and was ordained pastor of the church in 
Harrisburg, Va., March 5, 1818. Finding himself 
called to a missionary career, he resigned his charge 
in 1821; and from 1822 to 1828 was pastor in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Here John Quincy Adams was one of 
his hearers, and several acts of great kindness on the 
part of that eminent man are recorded in his life. 
Here he wrote A Scriptural View of Baptism, afterward 
expanded into a work with the quaint title, Baptism in 
a Nutshell. In 1830, his great suecess as a revivalist 
having been noised abroad, he began to travel among 
the churches, and the remainder of his life was chiefly 
spent in this way. His travels extended through- 
out the Southern States, and even to Texas, where he 
finally settled. Here, among other labors, he founded 
Austin College, of which he was the first president. 
He died at Austin, Dec. 10, 1857.—Memoirs of Daniel 
Baker, by his Son (Philadelphia, 1859, 12mo). 

Bakers, one of the scurrilous names given by the 
heathen to the early Christians. In Minucius Felix 
(Octavius, c. 14), the heathen interlocutor calls the 
Christians Plautine prosapie homines et pistores, ‘‘men 
of the race of Plautus, bakers.’’ Jerome says that Plau- 
tus was so poor that, in a time of famine, he was com- 
pelled to hire himself out to a baker to grind in his mill 
(Chron. an. 1. Olymp. 145), Such sort of men Cecilius 
says the Christians were in the dialogue above cited from 
Minucius.—Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. i, ch. ii, § 12. 

Baking. Sce Bakr. 

Ba’laim (Heb. Bilam’, DY>2; Sept. and N. T. 
and Philo, Badadp, Josephus, Badapoc). The name 
is derived by Vitringa from 223 and Dy, q. d. lord 
cf the people; but by Simonis from 32a and DY, de- 
struction of the people—an allusion to his supposed su- 
pernatural powers; Gesenius derives it from ba, not, 
and BY, in the sense of foreigner ; First does not de- 
cide which etymology to prefer. His father’s name, 
Beor, comes likewise from a root which means ¢o con- 
sume or devour. It is deserving of notice that Bela (q. 
y.), the first king of the Edomites, was also the son of 
a Beor (Gen. xxxvi, 32). In 2 Peter ii, 15, Balaam is 
called the son of Bosor, which Gesenius attributes to 
an early corruption of the text; but Lightfoot con- 
siders it to be a Chaldaism, and infers from the apos- 
tle’s use of it that he was then resident at Babylon 
(Works, vii, 80; Sermon on the way of Balaam). See 
Bruam. In the other passage of the New Testa- 
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ment (Rey. ii, 14, 15), the sect of the Nicolaitans is 
described as following the doctrine or teaching of 
Balaam ; and it appears not improbable that this naine 
is employed symbolically, as Nicolaus (Nucddaoc, peo- 
ple-conquering) is equivalent in meaning to Balaam. 
The first mention of this remarkable person is in 
Numbers xxii, 5, where we are informed that Balak 
‘sent messengers unto Balaam, the son of Beor, to 
Pethor, which is by the river of the land of the chil- 
dren of his people.” B.C. 1619. He belonged to the 
Midianites, and perhaps, as the prophet of his people, 
possessed the same authority that Moses did among 
the Israelites. At any rate, he is mentioned in con- 
junction with the five kings of Midian, apparently as 
a person of the same rank (Num, xxxi, 8; cf. xxxi, 
16). He seems to have lived at Pethor, which is said 
at Deut. xxiii, 4, to have been a city of Mesopotamia 
(B9573 DAN). He himself speaks of being ‘ broughs 
from Aram out of the mountains of the East’? (Num. 
xxiii, 7). The reading; therefore, way "33, instead 
of 72D “22; which at Num. xxii, 5, is found in some 
MSS., and is adopted by the Samaritan, Syriac, and 
Vulgate versions, need not be preferred, as the Am- 
monites do not appear to have ever extended so far as 
the Euphrates, which is probably the river alluded to 
in this place. If the received reading be correct, it 
intimates that Pethor was situated in Balaam’s native 
country, and that he was not a mere sojourner in Mes- 
opotamia, as the Jewish patriarchs were in Canaan, 
In Josh, xiii, 22, Balaam is termed ‘‘the Soothsayer,” 
Qo4ip, a word which, with its cognates, is used almost 
without exception in an unfavorable sense. Josephus 
calls him an eminent diviner (uavrig apistoc, Ant. iv, 
6, 2); and what is to be understood by this appella- 
tion may be perhaps best learned from the following 
description by Philo: ‘‘There was a man at that time 
celebrated for divination who liyed in Mesopotamia, 
and was an adept in all the forms of the divining art ; 
but in no branch was he more admired than in augury ; 
to many persons and on many occasions he gaye great 
and astounding proofs of his skill. For to some he 
foretold storms in the height of summer; to others 
drought and heat in the depth of winter; to some 
scarcity succeeding a fruitful year, and then again 
abundance after scarcity; to others the overflowing 
and the drying up of rivers; and the remedies of pes- 
tilential diseases, and a vast multitude of other things, 
each of which he acquired great fame for predicting” 
(Vita Moysis, § 48). Origen speaks of Balaam as fa- 
mous for his skill in magic, and the use of noxious in- 
cantations, but denies that he had any power to bless, 
for which he gives the following reason: ‘‘ or magic, 
like demons, 1s unable to bless’? (In Num. Hom, xiii). 
Balak’s language, ‘“‘I wot he whom thou blessest is 
blessed” (Num. xxii, 6), he considers as only designed 
to flatter Balaam, and render him compliant with his 
wishes. (See Berr, La prophétie de Balaam, Par. 1832.) 
Balaam is one of those instances which meet us in 
Scripture of persons dwelling among heathens, but 
possessing a certain knowledge of the one true God. 
He was endowed with a greater than ordinary knowl- 
edge of God; he was possessed of high gifts of intel- 
lect and genius; be had the intuition of truth, and 
could see into the life of things—in short, he was a 
poet and a prophet. Moreover, he confessed that all 
these superior advantages were not his own, but de- 
rived from God, and were his gift. And thus, doubt- 
less, he had won for himself, among his contemporaries 
far and wide, a high reputation for wisdom and sane- 
tity. It was believed that he whom he blessed was 
blessed, and he whom he cursed was cursed. Elated, 
however, by his fame and his spiritual elevation, he 
had begun to conceive that these gifts were his own, 
and that they might be used to the furtherance of his 
own ends. He could make merchandise of them, and 
might acquire riches and honor by means of them. A 
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custom existed among many nations of antiquity of 
‘devoting enemies to destruction before entering upon 
a war with them. At this time the Israelites were 
marching forward to the occupation of Palestine; they 
were now encamped in the plains of Moab, on the east 
of Jordan by Jericho. Balak, the king of Moab, hav- 
ing witnessed the discomfiture of his neighbors, the 
Amorites, by this people, entered into a league with 
the Midianites against them, and despatched messen- 
gers to Balaam with the rewards of divination in their 
hands. We see from this, therefore, that Balaam was 
in the habit of using his wisdom as a trade, and of 
mingling with it devices of his own by which he im- 
posed upon others and perhaps partially deceived him- 
self. When the elders of Moab and Midian told him 
their message, he seems to have some misgivings as to 
the lawfulness of their request, for he invited them to 
tarry the night with him, that he might learn how the 
Lord would regard it. These misgivings were con- 
firmed by the express prohibition of God upon his 
journey. Balaam reported the answer, and the mes- 
sengers of Balak returned. The King of Moab, how- 
ever, not deterred by this failure, sent again more and 
more honorable princes to Balaam, with the promise 
that he should be promoted to very great honor upon 
complying with his request. The prophet again re- 
fused, but, notwithstanding, invited the embassy to 
tarry the night with him, that he might know what 
the Lord would say unto him farther; and thus, by his 
importunity, he extorted from God the permission he 
desired, but was warned at the same time that his ac- 
tions would be overruled according to the Divine will. 
Balaam therefore proceeded on his, journey with the 
messengers of Balak. But God’s anger was kindled 
at this manifestation of determined self-will, and the 
angel of the Lord stood in the way for an adversary 
against him. The words of the Psalmist, ‘‘ Be ye not 
like to horse and mule which have no understanding, 
whose mouths must be held with bit and bridle, other- 
wise they will not come near unto thee” (Psa. xxnii, 9), 
had they been familiar to Balaam, would have come 
home to him with most tremendous force; for never 
have they received a more forcible illustration than 
the comparison of Balaam’s conduct to his Maker with 
his treatment of his ass affords us, The wisdom with 
which the tractable brute was allowed to “ speak with 
man’s voice,’’ and ‘‘ forbid’’ the untractable ‘‘ madness 
of the prophet,” is palpable and conspicuous. He was 
taught, moreover, that even she had a spiritual percep- 
tion to which he, though a prophet, was a stranger ; 
and when his eyes were opened to behold the angel 
of the Lord, ‘‘he bowed down his head and fell flat on 
his face.’ It is hardly necessary to suppose, as some 
do, that the event here referred to happened only in a 
trance or vision, though such an opinion might seem 
to be supported by the fact that our translators render 
the word 55} in xxiv, 4, 16, “ falling into a trance,” 
whereas no other idea than that of simple falling is 
conveyed by it. The Apostle Peter refers to it as a 
real historical event: ‘‘ The dumb ass, speaking with 
man’s voice, forbade the madness of the prophet”’ (2 Pet. 
ii, 16). We are not told how these things happened, 
but that they did happen, and that it pleased God thus 
to interfere on behalf of His elect people, and to bring 
forth from the genius of a self-willed prophet, who 
thought that his talents were his own, strains of poetry 
bearing upon the destiny of the Jewish nation and the 
Church at large, which are not surpassed throughout 
the Mosaic records. It is evident that Balaam, al- 
though acquainted with God, was desirous of throwing 
an air of mystery round his wisdom, from the instrue- 
tions he gave Balak to offer a bullock and a ram on 
the seven altars he everywhere prepared for him; but 
he seems to have thought also that these sacrifices 
would be of some avail to change the mind of the Al- 
mighty, because he pleads the merit of them Cxxiii, 4), 
and after experiencing their impotency to effect such 
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an object, ‘“he went no more,” we are told, “to seek 
for enchantments’’ (xxiv, 1). His religion, therefore, 
was probably such as would be the natural result of a 
general acquaintance with God not confirmed by any 
covenant. He knew Him as the fountain of wisdom; 
how to worship Him he could merely guess from the 
customs in vogue at the time. Sacrifices had been 
used by the patriarchs; to what extent they were ef- 
ficient could only be surmised. ‘There is an allusion 
to Balaam in the Prophet Micah (vi, 5), where Bishop 
Butler thinks that a conversation is preserved which 
occurred between him and the King of Moab upon this 
occasion. But such an opinion is hardly tenable, if 
we bear in mind that Balak is nowhere represented as 
consulting Balaam upon the acceptable mode of wor- 
shipping God, and that the directions found in Micah 
are of quite an opposite character to those which were 
given by the son of Beor upon the high-places of Baal. 
The prophet is recounting “the righteousness of the 
Lord’’ in delivering His people out of the hand of 
Moab under Balak, and at the mention of his name the 
history of Balaam comes back upon his mind, and he is 
led to make those noble reflections upon it which occur 
in the following verse. ‘‘ The doctrine of Balaam”’ is 
spoken of in Rey. ii, 14, where an allusion has been 
supposed to the founder of the sect of the Nicolaitans, 
mentioned in v.15. See Nicorairans. Though the 
utterance of Balaam was overruled so that he could 
not curse the children of Israel, he nevertheless sug- 
gested to the Moabites the expedient of seducing them 
to commit fornication. The effect of this is recorded 
in ch. xxv. <A battle was afterward fought against 
the Midianites, in which Balaam sided with them, and 
was slain by the sword of the people whom he had en- 


deavored to curse (Num. xxxi, 8). B.C.1618. (Comp. 


Bishop Butler’s Sermons, serm. vii; Ewald, Gesch. des 
Volkes Israel, ii, 277; Stanley, Jewish Ch. i, 209 sq.) 
Of the numerous paradoxes which we find in “ this 
strange mixture of a man,’ as Bishop Newton terms 
him, not the least striking is that with the practice of 
an art expressly forbidden to the Israelites (‘‘there 
shall not be found among you one that useth divina- 
tion” [ Deut. xviii, 10], “ for all that do these things are 
an abomination to the Lord,” ver. 12) he united the 
knowledge and worship of Jehovah, and was in the 
habit of receiving intimations of his will: ‘I will 
bring you word again as the Lord (Jehovah) shall 
speak unto me” (Num. xxii, 8). The inquiry natu- 
rally arises, by what means did he become acquainted 
with the true religion? Dr. Hengstenberg suggests 
that he was led to renounce idolatry by the reports 
that reached him of the miracles attending the Exodus; 
and that, having experienced the deceptive nature of 
the soothsaying art, he hoped, by becoming a worship- 
per of the God of the Hebrews, to acquire fresh power 
over nature, and a clearer insight into futurity. Yet 
the sacred narrative gives us no reason to suppose that 
he had any previous knowledge of the Israelites. In 
Num, xxii, 11, he merely repeats Balak’s message, 
‘Behold, there is a people come out of Egypt,” ete., 
without intimating that he had heard of the miracles 
wrought on their behalf. The allusion in Num. xxiii, 
22, might be prompted by the divine afilatus which he 
then felt. And had he been actuated in the first in- 
stance by motives of personal aggrandizement, it seems 
hardly probable that he would have been favored with 
those divine communications with which his language, 
in Num. xxii, 8, implies a familiarity. Since, in the 
case of Simon Magus, the offer to ‘‘ purchase the gift 
of God with money” (Acts viii, 20) called forth an im- 
mediate and awful rebuke from the apostles, would 
not Balaam’s attempt to obtain a similar gift, with a 
direct view to personal emolument and fame, have met 
with a similar repulse? Dr. Hengstenberg supposes, 
indeed, that there was a mixture of a higher order of 
sentiments, a sense of the wants of his moral nature, 
which led him to seek Jehovah, and laid a foundation 
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for intercourse with him. In the absence of more co- 
pious and precise information, may we not reasonably 
conjecture that Jacob’s residence for twenty years in 
Mesopotamia contributed to maintain some just ideas 
of religion, though mingled with much superstition ? 
To this source, and the existing remains of patriarchal 
religion, Balaam was probably indebted for that truth 
which he unhappily ‘‘ restrained by unrighteousness” 
(Rom. i, 18). (See Onder, De Bileamo, Jen. 1715.) 
On the narrative contained in Num. xxii, 22-35, a 
difference of opinion has long existed, even among 
those who fully admit its authenticity. The advyo- 
cates for a literal interpretation urge that, in a histori- 
cal work and a narrative bearing the same character, 
it would be unnatural to regard any of the occurrences 
as taking place in vision, unless expressly so stated ; 
that it would be difficult to determine where the vision 
begins and where it ends; that Jehovah’s ‘opening 
the mouth of the ass” (Num. xxii, 28) must have been 
an external act; and, finally, that Peter’s language is 
decidedly in favor of the literal sense: ‘t The dumb ass, 
speaking with a man’s voice, reproved the madness of 
the prophet”’ (2 Pet. ii, 16). Those who conceive that 
the speaking of the ass and the appearance of the an- 
gel occurred in vision to Balaam (among whom are 
Maimonides, Leibnitz, and Hengstenberg) insist upon 
the fact that dreams and visions were the ordinary 
methods by which God made himself known to the 
prophets (Num. xii, 6); they remark that Balaam, in 
the introduction to his third and fourth prophecies 
(xxiy, 3, 4, 15), speaks of himself as ‘‘the man who 
had his eyes shut,” and who, on falling down in pro- 
phetic ecstasy, had his eyes opened; that he express- 
ed no surprise on hearing the ass speak; and that nei- 
ther his servants nor the Moabitish princes who accom- 
panied him appear to have been cognizant of any su- 
pernatural appearance. Dr. Jortin supposes that the 
angel of the Lord suffered himself to be seen by the 
beast, but not by the prophet; that the beast was ter- 
rified, and Balaam smote her, and then fell into a 
trance, and in that state conversed first with the beast 
and then with the angel. The angel presented these 
objects to his imagination as strongly as if they had 
been before his eyes, so that this was still a miraculous 
or preternatural operation. In dreaming, many sin- 
gular incongruities occur without exciting our aston- 
ishment; it is therefore not wonderful if the prophet 
conversed with his beast in vision without being 
startled at such a phenomenon (see Jortin’s Disserta- 
tion on Balaam, p. 190-194). See Ass (of Balaam). 
The limits of this article will not allow of an exam- 
ination of Balaam’s magnificent prophecies, which, as 
Herder remarks (Geist der Lbrdischen Poesie, ii, 221), 
‘are distinguished for dignity, compression, vividness, 
and fulness of imagery. There is scarcely any thing 
equal to them in the later prophets, and” (he adds, 
what few readers, probably, of Deut. xxxii, xxxiii, 
will be disposed to admit) ‘‘nothing in the discourses 
of Moses.” Hengstenberg has ably discussed the 
doubts raised by De Wette and other German critics 
respecting the antiquity and genuineness of this por- 
tion of the Pentateuch. A full discussion of the Char- 
acter and Prophecies of Balaam may be found in the 
Bib. Sac. 1846, p. 347 sq.—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. v. 
See generally Mocbius, //ist. Bileami (in his Dis- 
serit. theol. p. 286 sq.); Benzel, Dissertt. ii, 37 sq. ; 
Richter, De Bil. incantatore (Viteb. 1739); Liiderwald, 
Gesch. Bil. erklirt (Helmst. 1781); Geer, Diss. de Bi- 
leamo (Utrecht, 1816); Tholuck, in the Lit. Anzeig. 
1832, No. 78-80; 1833, 1 (also in his Verm. Schrift. i); 
Hoffmann, in the Hall. Encyclop. x, 184 sq.; Steudel, 
in the Tithing. Zeitschr. 1831, ii, 66 sq.; Hengstenberg 
Gesch. Bileams (Berl. 1842; History and Prophecies of 
Balaam, transl. by Ryland, in Clark’s ed. of his Authen- 
ticity of Dan. Edinb, 1847); Wolff, De modo vaticinandi 
Bileam (Lips. 1741); Niemeyer, Charakt. iii, 373 sq. 5 
Less, Verm, Schrift, i, 130 sq.; Justi, Diss, de Bileami 
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asina (Marb. 1774); Bauer, Hebr. Mythologie, i, 306 sq. 
Hartmann, Fac. zu Micha, p. 255 sq.; also Kjerner, 
Circa hist. Bileami (Gryph. 1786); Rungius, Abhandl. 
J. Freunde d. Bibel (Lpz. 1786-1789), ii; Geer, De Bi- 
leamo (Traj. a. R. 1816); Jortin, Hist. and Character of 
Balaam (in the Brit. Theol. Mag. I, i, 72 sq.; also in 
his Dissertations, p. 127); Ward, Character of Balaam 
(2b. iv, 574 sq.); Butler, zd. (cb. I, ii, 36 sq.); Benner, 
D. Esel Bileams (Giess. 1759); Schutte, Vaticin. Bilea- 
mi (in the Bibl. Hagan, I, i, 2); Origen, Opp. ii, 316, 
825; Saurin, Dissert, p. 597; Deyling, Observatt. iii, 
102; Sherlock, Works, v; Essays (Lond. 1753); New- 
ton, Prophecies, i, 66; Bryant, Observations, i; Hunter, 
Sacred Biog. iii, 226; Horsley, Bib. Criticism, ii, 407, 
449; Robinson, Script. Characters, i; Evans, Script. 
Biog. ii, 28; Williams, 0. “’. Characters, p. 136; Sime- 
on, Works, ii, 131,186, 141; Cowie, Hulsean Lect. (1853), 
p- 25; Noel, Mist. Eccles. ii, 418; Collyier, Script. Proph- 
ecy, p. 172; Kitto, Daily Bible Iilust. ii, 201, 206; Bud- 
dei Mist, V. T. i, 753; Witsii Miscell. i, 143 sq.: Wolf, 
De exemplis Bibl. ii, 13 sq.; De Wette, Kritik, i, 363, 
365; Vater, Comment. tb. Pentat. ii, 119; Ranke, Pen~ 
tat. li, 234; Jahn, Hinlett. ii, 1382; Hiavernick, Hinleit. 
I, ii, 505; comp. Mosch. /dyll, ii, 149 sq.; Plutarch, 
Flu. i, 6; Alian, Anim. xii, 3; Val, Max. i, 6, 5; 
Jour. Asiatique (1843), i, 216; Bochart, Hteroz. i, 161; 
Fabricii Cod. Pseudepigr. V. T. i, 801; Thilo, Apocr. p. 
307; Talmud, Pirke Aboth, v,19; Targum of Jonathan, 
in loc.; Wetstein, NV. 7. ii, 707. 

Ba’lac (Badd), another method of Anglicizing 
(Rev. ii, 14) the name BaLak (q. v.). 

Bal’adan (Heb. Baladan’, yINb3, Bel is his 
lord; Sept. Badaddy), a name used in a double ca- 
pacity. First observes (eb. Handw. s. y.) that, if 
of Shemitie origin, it corresponds to the Phoenician 
Baal- Adonis (j3% 535, Ba’al-Adon’ of coins, Numid, 
v, 1); but as the associate name Merodach (q. v.) is 
prob. not Shemitic, we may perhaps better derive Bal. 
adan from the Sanscrit bala (strength) and dhana (rich. 
es), with the sense of valiant and wealthy. 

1. The father of the Babylonian king Merodach, 
baladan (2 Kings xx, 12; Isa. xxxix, 1). B.C. ante 
711. See Mrropacu-BaLapDAn. 

2. A surname of MrropACH-BALADAN (Isa, XSxix, 
1), or BERODACH-BALADAN (2 Kings xx, 12) himself 
(q. v.). 

Ba‘lah (Heb. Balah’, mba, a contraction of the 
name Baalah or Bilhah; Sept. Bada v. r, Bwra), a 
city in the tribe of Simeon, mentioned in connection 
with Hazar-shual and Azem (Josh. xix, 3). It seems 
to have been the same with that elsewhere called Brt- 
HAH (1 Chron. iv, 29) or BAALAH (Josh, xv, 29), and, 
if so, it must have been transferred to Judah, or so ac- 
counted in later times, like many other cities of this 
region, See Bizsornsar. 

Ba’lak (Heb. Balak’, Pea, empty ; Sept. and N, 
T. Badan, Josephus, Badaxoc, Ant. iy, 6, 2), son of 
Zippor, and king of the Moabites (Num. xxii, 2, 4); 
he was so terrified at the approach of the victorious 
army of the Israelites, who, in their passave through 
the desert, had encamped near the confines of his ter+ 
ritory, that he applied to Balaam, who was then re- 
puted to possess great influence with the hi-her spirits, 
to curse them. B.C. 1618. But his hostile designs 
(Josh. xxiv, 9) were frustrated. See BALAAM. From 
Judg. xi, 25, it is clear that Balak was so certain of 
the fulfilment of Balaam’s blessing, ‘‘ Blessed is he 
that blesseth thee, and cursed is he that curseth thee” 
(Num. xxiv, 9), that he never afterward made the least, 
military attempt to oppose the Israelites (comp. Mic, 
vi, 5; Rev. ii, 14).—Kitto, s. v. 

Bal’amo (rather Bel’amon, BeXap, v. yr. Bal’- 
amon, Bakar), a place named in the Apocrypha 
(Jud. viii, 3) as not far from Dothaim (Dothar), and 
usually supposed to be the same as the Belmen of J udith 
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iv, 4, and the Aner-mArm (q. v.) of Scripture. Reland 
(Palest. p. 615, 622) inclines, however, to identify it 
with the Belemoth (BeXepws) stated by Epiphanius 
(Vit. Prophetarum, p. 244) to have been the native 
place of the prophet Hosea, and called Belemon (BeXe- 
pv) in the Pachal Chronicle, 

Balances (Heb. in the dual D°2"N, mozena’yim, 
i.e. two poisers ; and so the Chald, equivalent, }927X7, 
mozena’yin, Dan. v, 27; once the Heb. 2), kaneh’, 
prop. a branch, as of ‘‘cane,’’ used in the sing. Isa. 
xlvi, 6, the rod or beam of a stcel-yurd ; in Rev. vi, 5, 
Zuyoc, a yoke, hence a ‘‘pair of balances”). In the 
early periods of the world gold and silver were paid 
by weight, so that persons employed in traffic of any 
kind carried with them a pair of scales or balances and 
different weights (generally stones of different sizes) 
ina pouch or bag. Fraudulent men would carry two 
sorts of weights, the lighter to sell with and the other 
to buy with (Mic. vi, 11). Balances or scales of va- 
rious forms are frequently seen upon the most ancient 
Egyptian monuments, and were also used for dividing 
the spoil by the ancient Assyrian warriors (Bonomi, 
Nineveh, p. 163, 268); they bear a general resemblance 
to those now in use, and most likely they are similar 
to those used by the ancient Hebrews (Ley. xix, 36). 

Among the Egyptians large scales were generally 
a flat wooden board, with four ropes attached to a ring 
at the extremity of the beam; and those of smaller 
size were of bronze, one and a half inch in diameter, 
pierced near the edge in three places for the strings. 
The principle of the common balance was simple and 
ingenious: the beain passed through a ring suspended 
from a horizontal rod, immediately above and parallel 
to it, and when equally balanced, the ring, which was 
large enough to allow the beam to play freely, shewed 
when the scales were equally poised, and had the addi- 
tional effect of preventing the beam tilting when the 
goods were.taken out of one and the weights suffered 
to remain in the other scale. To the lower part of the 
ring a small plummet was fixed, and this being touch- 
ed by the hand, and found to hang freely, indicated, 
without the necessity of looking at the beam, that the 
weight was just. The figure of a baboon was some- 
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Ancient Egyptian weighing Rings of Metal, with Weights in 
the form of a seated Animal. 
times placed upon the top, as the emblem of the god 
Thoth, the regulator of measures, of time, and of 
writing, in his character of the moon; but there is no 
appearance of the goddess of justice being connected 
with the balance, except in the judgment scenes of the 
dead. The pair of scales was the ordinary and, appar- 
ently, only kind of balance used by the Egyptians, no 
instance of the steel-yard being met with in the paint- 
ings of Thebes or of Beni Hassan; and the introduc- 
tion of the latter is confined to a Roman era, The 
other kind of balance, whose invention has been as- 
cribed by Pliny to Daedalus, is shown to have been 
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known and applied in Egypt at least as early as the 
time of the Osirtasens. One kind of balance used 
for weighing gold [see GotpsmiTH] differed slightly 
from those of ordinary construction, and was probably 
more delicately formed. It was made, as usual, with 
an upright pole, rising from a broad base or stand, and 
a cross-beam turning on a pin at its summit; but in- 
stead of strings suspending the scales was an arm on 
either side, terminating in a hook, to which the gold 
was attached in small bags (Wilkinson, Anc. Fgypt., 
abridg. ii, 151, 152). See Wrrcnr. 

A pair of scales is likewise a well-known symbol of 
a strict observation of justice and fair dealing. It is 
thus used in several places of Scripture, as Job xxx1, 
6; Psa, Ixii, 9; Prov. xi, 1, and xvi,11. But balance, 
joined with symbols denoting the sale of corn and 
fruits by weight, becomes the symbol of scarcity; 
bread by weight being a curse in Lev. xxvi, 26, and in 
Ezek. iv, 16,17. Soin Rey. vi, 5, ‘‘He that sat upon 
him had a pair of balances in his hand.” Here the 
balance is used to weigh corn and the necessaries of 
life, in order to signify great want and scarcity, and 
to threaten the world with famine. See Scavxrs. 
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Balas’amus (or rather Baal’samus, Baddcapoc ; 
comp. Belsamen in the art. BaAx-), the last named of 
those that stood at the right hand of Ezra while read- 
ing the law (1 Esdr. ix, 43); but the corresponding 
name in the true text (Neb. viii, 4) is Masaseran 
(aeav))s 

Bald (prop. ™3P, kare’ach, naturally bare of hair 
on the top or back of the head; Sept. daaxpic ; differ- 
ent was the M3, gibbe’dch, diseased loss of hair on 
Sorchead, Ley. xiii, 41; Sept. avagadavroc). There 
are two kinds of baldness, viz., artificial and natural. 
The latter seems to have been uncommon, since it ex- 
posed people to public derision, and is perpetually al- 
luded to as a mark of squalor and misery (2 Kings ii, 
23; Isa. iii, 24, ‘‘instead of well-set hair, baldness, 
and burning instead of beauty.’’ Isa. xy, 2; Jer. 
xlvii, 5; Ezek. vii, 18, etc.). For this reason it seems 
to have been included under the ‘‘ scab” and ‘‘scurf”’ 
(Ley. xxi, 20, perhaps i. q. dandruff), which were dis- 
qualifications for priesthood (Mishna, Berachoth, vii, 
2). In Ley. xiii, 29 sq., very careful directions are 
given to distinguish the scal/ (PMB, bohak’, “‘ freckled 
spot,” ver. 39), described as ‘‘a plague (243, ne’ga, 
stroke) upon the head and beard’’ (which probably 
is the Mentagra of Pliny, and is a sort of leprosy), 
from mere natural baldness which is pronounced to 
be clean, v, 40 (Jahn, Bibl. Arch. 189). See Lep- 
rosy. But this shows that even natural baldness 
subjected men to an unpleasant suspicion. It was a 
defect with which the Israelites were by no means 
familiar, since the Egyptians were very rarely subject 
to it, according to Herodotus (iii, 12); an immunity 
which he attributes to their constant shaving. They 
adopted this practice for purposes of cleanliness, and 
generally wore wigs, some of which have been found 
in the ruins of Thebes. Contrary to the general prac- 
tice of the East, they only let the hair grow as a sign 
of mourning (Herod. ii, 36), and shaved themselves on 
all joyous occasions; hence in Gen. xli, 44, we have 
an undesigned coincidence. The same custom obtains 
in China and among the modern Egyptians, who shave 
off all the hair except the shoosheh, a tuft on the fore- 
head and crown of the head (Wilkinson, Anc. Lgypt. 
lii, 359 sq.; Lane, Mod. Egypt. i, ch. 1). Baldness 
was despised both among Greeks and Romans. In 
Homer (//. ii, 219) it is one of the defects of Thersites ; 
Aristophanes (who was probably bald himself, Paz, 
767; 2g. 550) takes pride in not joining in the ridicule 
against it (ub. 540), Ceasar was said to have had 


some deformity of this sort, and he gencrally endeav- 
ored to conceal it (Suet. Ces. 45; comp. Dom. 18), 
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Artificial baldness marked the conclusion of a Naza- 
rite’s vow (Acts xviii, 18; Num. vi, 9), and was a sign 
of mourning (Cic. Tusc. Disp. i iii, 26). It is often al- 
luded to in Scripture, as in Mic. i, 16; Amos viii, 10; 
Jer. xlvii, 5, etc.; and in Deut. xiv, 1, the reason for 
its being forbidden to the Israelites is their being ‘‘a 
holy and peculiar people” (comp. Lev. xix, 27, and 
Jer. ix, 26, marg.). The practices alluded to in the 
latter passages were adopted by heathen nations (e. g. 
the Arabs, etc.) in honor of various gods. The Aban- 
tes and other half-civilized tribes shaved off the fore- 
locks, to avoid the danger of being seized by them in 
battle (Herod. ii, 36; i, 82).—Smith. See Harr. 


Baldachin or Baldaquin (wmbraculum), (1.) the 
ciborium, or canopy, overhanging the altar, imitating 
a roof supported by pillars. (2.) The canopy which 
is borne over the host, or over the head of the pope, 
on days of ceremony. ‘The name itself is an ancient 
French term, signifying the richest kind of silks and 
tissues, especiilly of gold thread; so called, perhaps, 
because imported from Baldak, the mediwval name of 
Babylon in Persia.—Ducange, Gloss, s. v. 


Balde, Jowanxn JAcos, surnamed by his contem- 
poraries ‘‘the German Horace,” was born at Ensis- 
heim, near Colmar, Alsace, in 1603, and was educated 
at the University of Ingolstadt. He entered the order 
of Jesuits in 1624, became in 1638 court preacher at 
Munich, and afterward confessor of Philip William, 
duke of Bavaria. He died Aug. 9th, 1668. His prin- 
cipal writings, all of which are written in classic Latin, 
are—COarmina lyrica libri IV, Epodon liber, Sylve lyri- 
ce, De vanitate mundi:—Solatium podagricorum (Co- 
logne, 1660) :—Opera poética (Munich, 1726, 8 vols.), 
ete. His Uranie victorieuse was rewarded by Alex- 
ander VIT witha gold medal. A selection of his works 
was published by Orelli (Zurich, 2d ed. 1818) and ly 
Cleska (Augsbg. 1829, 2 vols.); a biography by Cleska 
(Nurnb. 1842). 


Bald Locust. 


Baldness. See Bap. 


Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury, was born 
Exeter, where he received a liberal education. He 
became archdeacon of Exeter, but soon resigned, and 
became a monk in the Cistercian abbey of Ford, in Dey- 
onshire, of which in a few years he was elected abbot. 
Tn 1181 he was made bishop of Worcester, and in 1184 
Henry II translated him to the see of Canterbury. Ur- 
ban III afterward made Baldwin his legate for the dic- 
cese of Canterbury. On September, 3, 1189, Baldwin 
performed the ceremony of crowning Richard I at West- 
minster; and in the same year, when that king’s nat- 
ural brother, Geoffrey, was translated from the see of 
Lincoln to York, he successfully asserted the pre-emi- 
nence of the see of Canterbury, forbidding the bishops 
of England to receive consecration from any other than 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. In 1190 he made a 
progress into Wales to preach the Crusade; and in the 
same year, haying held a council at Westminster, he 
followed King Richard I to the Holy Land. He em- 
barked at Dover March 25, 1191, abandoning the im- 
portant duties of his station, and, after suffering many 
hardships on his voyage, arrived at Acre during the 
siege, where he died, November 20, in the same year, 
and where his body was interred. Bishop Tanner has 
given a list of a great many treatises by Archbishop 
Baldwin, which remain in manuscript, and has noticed 
the different libraries in which they are deposited. 
The most important were collected by Bertrand Tis- 
sier, and published, in 1662, in the fifth volume of the 
se Scriptores Biblioth. Cisterciensts ” See Lngl. Cyclo- 
pedia; Godwin, De Pras. Ang. p. Collier, £cel. 
Hist. ii, 374 sq. 

Baldwin, Ebenezer, a Congregational minister, 
was born at Norwich, Conn., July 3,1745. He gradu- 
ated at Yale in 1763, and became tutor there in 1766, 

RR 


See Locust. 
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In 1770 he was ordained minister of the first Cong. 
church in Danbury. In the Revolution he was an ar- 


‘dent Whig, and, as chaplain in the army, contracted 


the disease of which he died, Oct. 1, 1776.—Sprague, 
Annals, i, 645. 

Baldwin, Blihu W., D.D., an efficient Presbyte- 
rian minister, born in Greene Co., N. Y., in 1789, and 
educated at Yale and Andover, was licensed to preach 
in 1817, and by his labors established the Seventh 
Presb. Church in New York, of which he became pas- 
tor in 1820, In 1835 he became president of Wabash 
College, at that time a very arduous post, on account 
of the pecuniary difficulties in which the institution 
was involved. In 1859 Mr. Baldwin received the de- 
gree of D.D. from Indiana College. He died Oct. 15, 
1840, having published several tracts and sermons.— 
Sprague, Annals, iv, 572. 

Baldwin, Thomas, D.D.,a Baptist minister, was 
born at Bozrah, Conn., Dec. 28, 1753, and died at We- 
tervilie, Me., Aug. 29, 1826. Though educated among 
Pedobaptists, he adopted Baptist views, and was bap- 
tized by immersion in 1781. In the following year he 
began to preach, and was ordained in 1783 pastor of 
the Baptist church in Canaan, N. H., where he was re- 
siding. Jn 1790 he removed to Boston, taking charge 
of the Second Baptist Church in that place. In 1794 
he received the degree of A.M. from Brown Univer- 
sity, and in 1803 that of D,.D. from Union College. 
From the latter year till his death he was the chief ed- 
itor of the ‘‘ Mass. Bapt. Miss. Magazine,” published in 
Boston. Dr. Baldwin published several pamphlets on 
baptism and communion, besides ‘‘ A Series of Letters 
in Answer to the Rev. Samuel Worcester,’’ published 
in 1810, and various tracts and sermons.—Sprague, 
Annals, vi, 208; Mass. Bapt. Miss. Mag. v. 


Bale, Joun (Baleus), bishop of Ossory, an English 
historian and theologian, was born at Cove Hithe, in 
Suffolk, Nov. 21, 1495, ae was cducated at Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambr idee, where he early gained a reputation for 
letters and opposed the Reformation. He attributes 


| his conversion to Lord Wentworth, and soon began to 


write against Romanism ; and although protected for a 

time by the Earl of Essex, he was, after the death of 
Cromwell, obliged to retire into Flanders. He returned 
under Edward VI, and received the living of Bishop- 
stoke, in Hampshire. On Feb. 2,1553, he was made bish- 
op of Ossory. When Edward died he took refuge at Ba- 
sle, where he remained till 1559, when he returned into 
England, and, refusing to resume his bishopric (which 
he at the first was earnestly desirous not to accept), he 
was made prebend of the Church of Canterbury. His 
chief work is his JW/ustriwm majoris Britannie Seripto- 
rum Summarium, first printed at Ipswich in 1549, This 
edition contained only five centuries of writers; but an 
enlarged edition was published at Basle in 1557, etc., 
containing nine centuries, under the following title: 
Scriptorum Illustrium MM. Britannie, quam nune Angli- 
am et Scotiam vocant, Catalogus, a Japheto per 3618 an- 
nos usque ad annum hunc Domini 1557, ex Beroso, Gen- 
nadio, Beda, etc. .. collectus; and in 1559 a third 
edition appeared; containing five more centuries, He 
was a very voluminous writer; a long list of his print- 
ed works is given by Fuller, and also in the Engl. Cy- 
clopedia (s. y. Bale). His works were placed on the 
prohibitory Zndex, printed at Madrid in 1667, as those 
of a heretic of the first class. No character has been 
more variously represented than Bale’s. Gesner, in 
his Bibliotheca, calls him a writer of the greatest dili- 
gence, and Bishop Godwin gives him the ‘character of 
a laborious inquirer into British antiquities. Similar 
praise is also bestowed upon him by Vogler U/néred. 
Universal. in Notit. Scriptor.). Anthony & Wood, how- 
eyer, styles him ‘‘the foul-mouthed Bale.” Hearne 
(Pref, to Heminef.) calls him ‘* Balwus in multis men- 
dax.” And even Fuller (Worthies, last edit. ii, 332) 
says “ Biliosus Balaus passeth for his true character.’ 
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He inveighed with much asperity against the pope 
and papists, and his intemperate zeal, it must be ac- 
knowledged, often carried him beyond the bounds of. 
decency and candor. Fuller, in his Church History 
(cent. ix, p. 68), pleads for Bale’s railing against the 
papists. ‘“ Old age and ill usage,’’ he says, ‘“ will 
make any man angry. When young, he had seen 
their superstition ; when old, he felt their oppression.”’ 


The greatest fault of Bale’s book on the British writers | 


is its multiplication of their works by frequently giv- 
ing the heads of chapters or sections of a book as the 
titles of distinct treatises. A selection from his works 
was published by the Parker Society (Cambridge, 1849, 
8vo). See Strype, Memorials of Cranmer, p. 206, 360; 
Collier, Lecl. Hist. v, 500; Penny Cyclop. s. v. 

Balfour, WALTER, was born at St. Ninian’s, Scot- 
land, 1776, and educated in the Scotch Church at the 
expense of Mr. Robert Haldane. 
preaching he came to America, and became a Baptist 
about 1806. In 1823 he avowed himself a Universal- 
ist, and labored, both as preacher and writer, in behalf 
of Universalism until his death at Charlestown, Mass., 
Jan. 8, 1852. He published Lssays on the intermediate 
State of the Dead (Charlestown, 1828, 12mo). See Whit- 
temore, Memoir of Rev. W. Balfour (Bost. 1830). 

Balguy, John, an English divine, was born at 
Sheffield in 1686, and educated at Cambridge, where 
he passed M.A. in 1726. In the Bangorian controver- 
sy (q. v.) he maintained the views of Bishop Hoadley, 
and wrote, in 1718, 1719, several tracts on the dispute. 
In 1726, in view of the infidel principles of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, he published A Letter to a Deist, and The Foun- 
dation of Moral Virtue. These, with others, are given 
in A Collection of Tracts, by the Rev. J. Balguy (Lond. 
1734, 8vo). His Sermons (2 vols. 8vo) had reached a 
third edition in 1790. Balguy was a “‘latitudinarian” 
(q. v.) in theology. He died in 1748.—Allibone; s. v. 

Balguy, Thomas, D.D., son of John, was born in 
Yorkshire in 1716, and educated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where in 1741 he became M.A., and in 
1758 D.D. In 1757, under the patronage of Hoadley, 
he was made prebendary of Winchester, and afterward 
archdeacon of Salisbury and Winchester. He aban- 
doned Hoadley’s ‘‘latitudinarianism,’’ and brought his 
sound scholarship to the “‘ defence of the Christian re- 
ligion and of the English Church.”’? He wrote a num- 
ber of excellent sermons and charges, which may be 
found in his Discourses on various Subjects, edited by 
Drake, with a Memoir of Balzuy (Cambridge, 1822, 2 
vols. 8vo). He wrote, also, Divine Bencvolence vindi- 
cated from the Reflections of Sceptics (Lond. 2d ed. 1803, 
12mo). He died unmarried, Jan.19, 1795. See Hook, 
feel. Biog. i, 477 ; Rose, Biog. Dict. s. v. 

Ball (955, dur), well known as being used in vari- 
ous sports and games from the earliest times, several 
kinds of which are depicted on the Egyptian monu- 
ments (Wilkinson, i, 198 sq. abridg.). The word oc- 
curs in this sense in Isa. xxii, 18, but in a subsequent 
chapter (xxix, 3) it is employed of a ring or circle, and 
translated “round about’’ in the prophecy of the siege 
of Jerusalem. In Ezek. xxiv, 5, in the symbol of the 
same event, it is translated ‘‘burn,”’ but probably 
means heap, as in the margin, 


Bea 


Ancient Egyptian Balls—1. Leather; 2. Painted Earthenware. 


After some years’ | 
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Among the Egyptians the balls were made of leather 
or skin, sewed with string, crosswise, in the same man- 
ner as our own, and stuffed with bran or husks of 
corn; and those which have been found at Thebes are 
about three inches in diameter. Others were made 
of string, or of the stalks of rushes platted together so 
as to form a circular mass, and covered, like the for~ 
mer, with leather. They appear also to have a smaller 
kind of ball, probably of the same materials, and coy- 
ered, like many of our own, with slips of leather of an 
elliptical shape, sewed together longitudinally, and 
meeting in a coramon point at. both ends, each alter- 
nate slip being of a different color; but these have 
only been met with in pottery (Wilkinson, i, 200). 

Ball, John, a Roman priest, who seems to have 
imbibed Wickliffe’s doctrines, and who was (previous- 
ly to 1366) excommunicated repeatedly for preaching 
‘errors, and schisms, and scandals against the pope, 
archbishops, bishops, and clergy.’? He preached in 
favor of the rebellion of Wat Tyler, and was executed 
at Coventry in 1381, See Collier, Kecl. Hist. iii, 
148 sq. 

Ball, John, a Puritan divine, was born in 1585, at 
Cassington, in Oxfordshire. He studied at Brazen- 
nose College, Oxford, and was admitted to holy orders, 
and passed his life in poverty on a small cure at Whit- 
more, Staffordshire, to which was united the care of a 
school. He died in 1640. His Catechism had gone 
through fourteen editions before the year 1632, and 
has had the singular lot of being translated into Turk- 
ish. His Treatise on Faith (Lond. 1632, 4to) also 
passed through many editions. He published also 
The Power of Godliness and other treatises (Lond. 1657, 
fol.) See Rese, Biog. Dict. s. v. ; Allibone, 1, 108. 

Balle, Nixouiar Eprncer, a distinguished Luther- 
an theologian of Denmark, was born in 1744 in Zealand, 
became in 1772 Professor of Theology at Copenhagen, 
and in 1783 bishop of Zealand. Hediedin1816. He 
wrote, Theses theologice (Copenh. 1776), and A Manual 
of Religious Doctrines (Copenh. 1781); he was also the 
editor of a magazine for modern church history of Den- 
mark (Magazin for den nyere danske Kirkehistorie, Co- 
penh. 1792-94, 2 vols.). 

Ballerini, Perer and Jerome, brothers, priests 
of Verona, distinguished for their learning. Peter 
was born in 1698, Jerome in 1702. They lived and 
studied together, and published, in conjunction and 
separately, many important works on jurisprudence 
and theology. Among these were, The Works of Car- 
dinal Norris, containing, among other matters, a Life 
of the Writer; a History of the various Congregations 
held for the Reform of the Calendar, at which the car- 
dinal presided; a History of the Donatists, in 2 parts, 
Supplements, and an Appendix (Verona, 1732, 4 vols. 
fol.) ; Sancti Antonini Archiep. Florentini Summa The- 
ologiw, ete. (Verona, 1740-41, 2 vols. fol.); S. Rav 
mundi de Pennaforte Summa Theologicalis, etc. (Verona, 
1744). Among the works edited by them may be 
mentioned the Sermons of Zeno, bishop of Verona, 
1739; the works of John Mathew Gibert, bishop of 
Verona, 1736; the works of Pope St. Leo, in 3 vols. 
folio, containing works of that pope which are not to 
be found in Quesnel’s edition. Peter wrote several 
treatises in behalf of the papacy, especiaily De Potes- 
tate s. Pontif. ete. (1765), and De Vi ac ratione prima- 
tus Pontif. (4766).—Biog. Universelle. 

Ballimathiz (wanton dances, from PaddiZew), 
is generally understood to refer to those wanton dances 
which were practised at marriage festivals, but some- 
times indicates the practice of playing on cymbals 
and other musical instruments. The word /3aAd (Zev 
means to throw the legs and feet about rapidly ; hence 
to dance a certain lively dance peculiar to Magna 
Grecia and Sicily. The words ballet and ball are 
from this root. The Council of Laodicea, and the third 
Council of Toledo, forbade the promiscuous and lasciy- 


BALLOU 


jous dancing of men and women together under this 
name, which is generally interpreted wanton dances 
associated with lascivious songs. Ambrose, Chrysos- 
tom, and others of the fathers, are faithful in condemn- 
ing the practices which were adopted in their day at 
marriage ceremonies, many of which were highly dis- 
graceful. See Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. xvi, ch. xi, 
§ 16. 


Ballou, Hosta, a Universalist minister, was born 
April 30th, 1771, at Richmond, N. H. At an early 
age he joined the Baptist Church, of which his father 
Was a minister, but was soon after expelled on account 
of his embracing Universalist and Unitarian opinions. 
At the age of twenty-one he became an itinerant 
preacher of the then new doctrines he had adopted. 
His ability and eloquence attracting attention, he was 
invited in 1794 to a permanent charge at Dana, Mass., 
which he accepted. In 1802 he removed to Barnard, 
Vt.; in 1807, to Portsmouth, N. H.; and in 1815, to 
Salem, Mass. Two years later he accepted the charge 
of the Second Universalist Society at Boston, which 
he held till his death, June 7th, 1852. Mr. Ballou 
was an industrious writer. In 1819 he commenced 
the Universalist Magazine, and in 1831 the Universalist 
Expositor (now the Universalist Quarterly). We pub- 
lished The Doctrine of future Retribution (1834), and 
numerous other controversial works, besides Noles on 
the Parables; A Treatise on the Atonément; and several 
volumes of Sermons. See Whittemore, Life of the Rev. 
H. Ballou. 


Balm (for the original term, see below), a produc- 
tion more particularly ascribed to Gilead (Gen. xxxvii, 
25; Jer. viii, 22). 
mon name for many of those oily, resinous substances 


which flow spontaneously or by incision from certain | 


trees or plants, and are of considerable use in medicine 
and surgery. Kimchi and some of the modern inter- 
preters understand the Heb. word rendered ‘‘ balm” 


to be that particular species called opobalsamum, or | 


balm of Gilead, so much celebrated by Pliny, Strabo, 
Diodorus Siculus, Tacitus, Justin, and others, for its 
costliness, its medicinal virtues, and for being the prod- 
uct of Judza only; and which Josephus says grew in 
the neighborhood of Jericho, the tree, according to 
tradition, having been originally brought by the Queen 
of Sheba as a present to King Solomon. On the other 
hand, Bochart strongly contends that the balm men- 
tioned Jer. viii, 22, could not possibly be that of Gil- 
ead, and considers it as no other than the resin drawn 
from the terebinth or turpentine tree. Pliny says, 
‘“The trees of the opobalsamum have a resemblance to 
fir-trees, but they are lower, and are planted and hus- 
banded after the manner of vines. On a particular 
season of the year they sweat balsam. The darkness 
of the place is, besides, as wonderful as the fruitfulness 
of it; for, though the sun shines nowhere hotter in 
the world, there is naturally a moderate and perpetual 
gloominess of the air.” Mr. Buckingham observes 
upon this passage, that ‘‘the situation, boundaries, and 
local features of the valley of Jericho are accurately 
given in these details, though darkness, in the sense in 
which it is commonly understood, would be an improp- 
er term to apply to the gloom. At the present time 
there js not a tree of any description, either of palm or 
balsam, and scarcely any verdure or bushes to be seen, 
but the complete desolation is undoubtedly rather to 
be attributed to the cessation of the usual agricultural 
labors, and to the want of a proper distribution of wa- 
ter over it by the aqueducts, the remains of which 
evince that they were constructed chiefly for that pur- 
pose, rather than to any radical change in the climate 
or the soil.’”? The balsam, carried “originally, s says 
Arab tradition, from Yemen by the Queen of Sheba, as 
a gift to Solomon, and planted by him in the gardens 
of Jericho, was brought to Egypt by Cleopatra, and 
planted at Ain-Shemesh, now Matara, in a garden 
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which all the old travellers, Arab and Christian, men- 
tion with deep interest. The balsam of Jericho, or 
true balm of Gilead, has long been lost (De Sacy). 
Balsam, at present, is procured i in some cases from 
the fruit of a shrub which is indigenous in the moun- 
tains between Mecca and Medina. This shrub was 
cultivated in gardens in Egypt in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and that this was also the case 
in Palestine, in very early times, appears from the 
original text in Gen. xliii, 11, and Jer. xlvi, 11, The 
balsam of Mecca has always been deemed a substance 
of the greatest value; though it is not the only one 
possessing medicinal properties, yet it is, perhaps, more 
eminently distinguished for them than other balsamic 
plants of the same genus, of which sixteen are enu- 
merated by botanists, each exhibiting some peculiari- 
ty. There are three species of this balsam, two of 
which are shrubs, and the otheratree. In June, July, 
and August they yield their sap, which is received into 
an earthen vessel. The fruit, also, when pierced with 
an instrument, emits a juice of the same kind, and in 
greater abundance, but Jess rich. The sap extracted 
| from the body of the tree or shrub is called the opobal- 
samum ; the juice of the balsam fruit is denominated 
carpobalsamum, and the liquid extracted from the 
branches when cut off, the xylobalsamum (Jahn, Bibl. 
Archeol. i, § 74). According to Bruce, ‘The balsam 
is an evergreen shrub or tree, which grows to about 
fourteen feet high, spontaneously and without culture, 
| in its native country, Azab, and all along the coast to 
Babelmandel. The trunk is about eight or ten inches 


Balm or balsam is used as a com- |} 


\in diameter, the wood light and open, gummy, and 
, outwardly of a reddish color, incapable of receiving a 
| polish, and covered with a smooth bark, like that of a 
| young cherry-tree. It is remarkable for a penury of 
leaves. The flowers are like those of the acacia, small 
} and white, only that three hang upon three filaments 
| or stalks, where the acacia has but one. Two of these 
flowers fall off, and leave a single fruit. After the 
blossoms follow yellow fine-scented seed, inclosed in a 


| reddish-black pulpy nut, very sweet, and containing 


” 


a yellowish liquor like honey.’’ <A traveller, who as- 
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* Balm of Gilead” (Balsamodendron Gileadense). 


sumed the name of Ali Bey, says that “there is no 
balsam made at Mecca; that, on the contrary, it is 
very scarce, and is obtained principally in the territory 
of Medina. As the repute of the balsam of Mecca rose, 
the balm of Gilead disappeared; though in the era of 
Galen, who flourished in the second century, and tray- 
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elled into Palestine and Syria purposely to obtain a 
knowledge of this substance, it grew in Jericho and 
many other parts of the Holy Land, The cause of its 
total decay has been ascribed, not without reason, to 
the royal attention being withdrawn from it by the 
distractions of the country. In more recent times its 
naturalization seems to have been attempted in Egypt; 
for Prosper Alpinus relates that forty plants were 
brought by a governor of Cairo to the garden there, 
and ten remained when Belon travelled in Egypt, 
nearly two hundred and fifty years ago; but, whether 
from not agreeing with the African soil or otherwise, 
only one existed in the last century, and now there 
appears to be none. (See also Thomson, Land and 
Book, ii, 198, 457.) See GrnEAp, BALM or. 

The word balm occurs frequently in the Authorized 
Version, as in Gen. xxxvii, 25; xliii, 11; Jer. viii, 
22; xlvi, 11; li,8; and Ezek. xxviii,17. In all these 
passages the Hebrew text has "7S or "73 (tsore’ or 
tser’’, Sept. pyrivn), which is generally understood to 
be the true balsam, and is considered a produce of 
Gilead, a mountainous district, where the vegetation is 
that of the Mediterranean region and of Europe, with 
few traces of that of Africa or of Asia. Lee (Lez. p. 
520) supposes it to be mastich, a gum obtained from 
the Pistaccia Lentiscus ; but Gesenius defends the com- 
mon rendering, balsam. It was the gum of a tree or 
shrub growing in Gilead, and very precious. It was 
one of the best fruits of Palestine (Gen. xliii, 11), ex- 


ported (Gen. xxxvii, 25; Ezek. xxvii, 17), and espe- | 


cially used for healing wounds (Jer. viii, 22; xlvi, 11; 
li, 8). The balsam was almost peculiar to Palestine 
(Strab. xvi, 2, p. 763; Tac. Hist. v, 6; Plin. xii, 25, § 
54; 32, § 59), distilling from a shrub like the vine and 
rue, which in the time of Josephus was cultivated in 
the neighborhood of Jericho and of the Dead Sea (Ant. 
xiv, 4,1; xv, 4, 2), and still grows in gardens near 
Tiberias (Burckhardt, Syria, p. 323). In Ezek. xxvii, 
17, the Auth. Vers. gives in the margin rosin. The 
fact that the ¢sorz grew originally in Gilead does not 
forbid us to identify it with the shrub mentioned by 
Josephus ‘as cultivated near Jericho, The name dal- 
sam is no doubt derived from the Arabic balasan, which 
is probably also the origin of the Badcapoy of the 
Greeks. Forskal informs us that the balsam-tree of 
Mecca is there called abusham, i. e. “‘ very odorous.” 
The word basham, given by him, is the name of a fra- 
grant shrub growing near Mecca, with the branches 
and tufts of which they clean the teeth, and is sup- 
posed to refer to the same plant. These names are 
very similar to words which occur in the Hebrew text 
of several passages of Scripture, as in the Song of 
Solomon, v, 1, ‘‘I have gathered my myrrh with my 
spice” (basam); ver. 13, ‘‘ His cheeks are as a bed of 
spices” (basam); and in vi, 2, ‘gone down into his 
garden to the beds of spices” (basam). The same word 
is used in Exod, xxxv, 28, and in 1 Kings x, 10, 
‘There came no more such great abundance of spices 
(basam) as those which the Queen of Sheba gave to 
King Solomon.” In all these passages basam’ or bo’- 
sem (ava and NWA), though translated “spices,” 
would seem to indicate the balsam-tree, if we may in- 
fer identity of plant or substance from similarity in 
the Hebrew and Arabic names. But the word may 
indicate only a fragrant aromatic substance in general. 
The passages in the Song of Solomon may with propri- 
ety be understood as referring to a plant cultivated in 
Juda, but not to spices in the general sense of that 
term. Queen Sheba might have brought balsam or 
halsam-trees, as well as spices, for both are the produce 
of southern latitudes, though far removed from each 
other. (On the balsams of modern commerce, see the 
Penny Cyclopedia, s. v. Balsaminex et sq.) See Bar- 
SAM. 

Balmes, Jaimn, a Spanish theologian, was born 
Aug. 28, 1810, at Vich in Catalonia, and died there 
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July 9,1848. He was for some time teacher of math- 
ematics at Vich, was exiled under the regency of Es- 
partero, and founded in 1844, at Madrid, a political 
weekly, /:/ Pensumiento de la Nacion, as an organ of the 
Conservative or Catholic party. In 1847 a pamphlet 
in favor of the political reforms of Pius IX (Pio TXS 
Madrid and Paris, 1847) brought him into conflict with 
his party. His principal works are a comparison of 
the relation of Protestantism and Roman Catholicism 
to European civilization (E/ Protestantismo comparado 
con el Catolicisms en sus relationes con la civilisacion 
Europea, 8 vols. 8vo, Madrid, 1848; Engl. transl. Lon- 
don, 1849, 8vo); a Filosofia fondamental (Barcelona, 
1846, 4 vols.; translated into French, 3 vols, 1852; 
into English, by H. F. Brownson, 2 vols. New York, 
1857); and a Curso de Filosofia Elemental (Madrid, 
11837). Se2 A. de Blanche-Raffin, Jacques Balmes, sa 
| vie et ses ouvrrages (Paris, 1850); North British Review, 
| May, 1852, art. iv. 


Balnu’us (Bad\voitoc), one of the “ sons’’ of Addi 
| that divorced his Gentile wife after the exile (1 Esdr. 
| ix, 31); evidently the Brynuz (q. v.) of the true text 
(Ezra x, 30). 

Balsac. See Bouszc. 


Balsam (Gr. Sdadoapor, i. e. opobalsamum, Arab. 
balasan), the fragrant resin of the balsam-tree, possess- 
ing medicinal properties ; according to Pliny (xii, 54), 
' indigenous only to Juda, but known to Diodorus Sic. 
(iii, 46) as a product of Arabia also. In Palestine, 
| praised by other writers also for its balsam (Justin, 
xxxvi, 3; Tacit. Hist. v, 6; Plutarch, Vita Anton.-c. 
‘xxxvi; Florus, iii, 5, 29; Dioscor. i, 18), this plant 
was. cultivated in the environs of Jericho (Strabo, xvi, 
763; Diod. Sic. ii, 48; xix, 98), in gardens set apart 
for this use (Plin. xii, 54; see Joseph. Ant. xiv, 4,1; 
xv, 4,2; War, i, 6, 6); and after the destruction of 
the state of Judea, these plantations formed a lucra- 
tive source of the Roman imperial revenue (see Diod. 
Sic. ii, 48). Pliny distinguishes three different species 
of this plant; the first with thin, capillaceous leaves; 
the second a crooked scabrous shrub; and the third 
| with smooth rind and of taller growth than the two 
former. He tells us that, in general, the balsam plant, 
|a shrub, has the nearest resemblance to the grape- 
| vine, and its mode of cultivation is almost the same. 
The leaves, however, more closely resemble those of 
the rue, and the plant is an evergreen. Its height 


From Bruce. 


Balsam-twigs. 


does not exceed two cubits. From slight incisions 
made very cautiously into the rind (Joseph. Ant. xiv, 
4,1; War, i, 6, 6) the balsam trickles in thin drops, 
which are collected with wool into a horn, and then 
preserved in new earthen jars. At first it is whitish 
and pellucid, but afterward it becomes harder and red- 
dish. That is considered to be the best quality which. 
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trickles before the appearance of the fruit. Much in- 
ferior to this is the resin pressed from the seeds, the 
rind, and even from the stems (see Theophrast. Plantt. 
ix, 6; Strabo, xvi, 763; Pausan. ix, 28, 2). This de- 
scription, which is not sufficiently characteristic of the 
plant itself, suits for the most part the Egyptian bal- 
sam-shrub found by Belon (Paulus, Samml. iv, 188 
sq.) in a garden near Cairo (the plant, however, is not 
indigenous to Egypt, but the layers are brought there 
from Arabia Felix; Prosp. Alpin. De balsamo, iii; 
Plant. Ag. xiv, 30, with the plate; Abdullatif, d/e- 
moirs, p. 58). Forskal found between Mecca and Me- 
dina a shrub, abusham (Niebuhr, Reis. i, 351), which 
he considered to be the genuine balsam-plant, and he 
gave its botanical description under the name Amyris 
opobalsamum, in his Flora Afgypt. Arab. p. 79 sq., to- 
gether with two other varieties, Amyris kataf and 
Amyris kafal. 
in the Linnzean system, the Amyrs Gileadensis (Forsk. 
‘¢ A. opobals.’”) and A. opobals. (the species described 
by Belon and Alpin); see Linné’s Vollst. Pflanzensyst. 
i, 473 sq., plates; Plenck, Plantt. Med. pl. 155; Ber- 
lin. Jahrb. d. Pharmac. 1795, pl. i; Ainslie, Mater. 
Indica, i, 26 sq. More recent naturalists have in- 
cluded the species Amyris Gilead. in the genus Proti- 
um; see Wight and Walker (Arnott), Prodrom. flore 
peninsule Indie Orient. (London, 1834), i, 177; Lind- 
ley, Flora Medica (London, 1838, 8vo), p. 169. This 
tree, from which the Mecca balsam is gained in very 
small quantity (Plin. xii, 54, ‘‘ suceus e plaga manat 
5 Gomae sed tenui gutta plorata’’), which never reaches 
us unadulterated, grows only in a single district of 
Yemen; of late, however, it was discovered in the East 
Indies also. See generally Prosp. Alpin. Dial. de bal- 
salmo (Venet. 1591; as also, in several editions of his 
work De Plantt. 4. p. 1592; and in Ugolini, Thesaur. 
xi, with plates); Vesling, Opobalsami veterib. cogniti 
vindicie, p. 217 sq.; Bochart, Hieroz. i, 628 sq.; Mi- 
chaelis, Suppl, 2142 sq.; Le Moyne, Diss. Opobalsam. 
declaratum (Upsal. 1764); Wildenow, in the erl. 
Jahrb. d. Pharmac. 1795, p. 143 sq., with plates; Oken, 
Lehrb. d. Botantk, 11, ii, 681sq.; Martius, Pharmakogn. 
p- 843 sq.; Sprengel, Zw Dioscor. ii, 355 sq. Winer. 
Our only reason for mentioning all this is of course 
the presupposition that the Palestinian balsam is named 
in the Bible also, and, indeed, the bosem (DiS, Cant. 
y, 13), also basam (BWA, v, 1; comp. Arab. bashawm), 
which in both passages appear to be names of garden- 
plants, must be taken for the balsam-shrub (the ancient 
translators consider the word as a name). It is more 
difficult to determine whether the resin of the balsam- 
tree is mentioned also in the books of the O. T. The 
tseri or tsori (99¥ or "7X) is commonly taken for such. 
This name is given to a precious resin found in Gilead 
(Gen, xxxvii, 25; Jer. xlvi, 11), and circulated as an 


article of merchandise by Arab and Phoenician mer- | 


chants (Gen. xxxvii, 25; Ezek. xxvii, 17). It was 
one of the principal products of Palestine which was 
thought to be worthy to be offered as a gift even to 
Egyptian princes (Gen. xliii, 11), and was considered 
a powerful salve (Jer. viii, 22; xlvi, 11; li, 8). He- 
brew commentators understand, in fact, balsam by 
tser?, The ancient translators render it mostly by 
gum. Others, however (Oedmann, Sammi. iti, 110 sq. ; 
Rosenmiller, Alterth. IV, i, 168 sq.), take it to be the 
oil of the Myrobalanus of the ancients (Plin. xii, 46 sq.) 
or the Eleagnus angustifolia of Linneus. The fruit 
of this plant resembles the olive, and is of the size of 
a walnut. It contains a fat, oily kernel, from which 
the Arabs press an oil highly esteemed for its medicinal 
properties, especially for open wounds (Maundrell, in 
Paulus, Sammi. 1, 110; Mariti, Trav. p. 415; Troilo, 
Trav. p. 107). That this tree grows in Palestine, 
especially in the environs of Jericho, we are told not 
only by modern travellers (Hasselquist, Voyages, p. 150; 
Arvieux, ii, 165; Pococke, Hast, ii, 47 sq.; Volney, 
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Voyages, ii, 240; Robinson, ii, 291), but even by Jo- 
 Sephus (War, iv, 8, 3). We must admit, however, 
that the Hebrew name ¢seri seems to imply rather a 
|resin trickling from some plant than a pressed oil, and 
that the arguments of Rosenmiiller in favor of his 
|statement, that the Mecca balsam is a mere perfume 
and not a medicine, have not much weight (see Ge- 
senius, Thes. iii, 1185). Our physicians make, indeed, 
no medicinal use of it; but we can never obtain the 
genuine Mecca balsam. The ancients certainly as- 
cribed medicinal powers to the balsam (see Dioscor. 
ut sup.), and it is considered even at present as a med- 
icine of well-attested quality, especially if applied ex- 
ternally (Prosp. Alpin. Rer. 4. iii, 15, p. 192; Has- 
selquist, p. 565, ‘‘rescivi quod vulnerarium Turcis sit 
excellentissimum et palmarium, dum in vulnera recens 
inflicta guttas aliquot infundunt quo continuato brevis- 
simo tempore vulnera maximi momenti persanant’’). 
The tseri, therefore, might have been the balsam, and 
if so, the shrub, which originally grew in Gilead, 
;may have been transplanted and cultivated as a gar- 
den-plant on the plains of Jericho, and preserved only 
there. We greatly doubt, however, whether the bal- 
sam shrub ever grew wild anywhere but in Arabia, 
and it seems to us more probable that it was brought 
from Arabia to Palestine, though, perhaps, not by the 
Queen of Sheba (Josephus, Ant. viii, 6, 6). Besides 
the tser? (OS), another word, nataph (22), mentioned 
in Exod. xxx, 34, as an ingredient of the holy incense, 
is taken by Hebrew commentators for opobalsamum ; 
this, however, is perhaps rather STACTE (q. v.). See 
Mastick ; AROMATICS. 


Balsamon, Turopors, an eminent canonist of 
the Greek Church, was born at Constantinople in the 
twelfth century; was made chancellor and librarian 
of the church of St. Sophia, and about 1186 became 
patriarch of Antioch, without, however, being able to 
go there to discharge the functions of the office, since 
the city was occupied by the Latins, who had intruded 
a bishop of their own. He died about 1200. His first 
work (which he undertook at the wish of the Emperor 
Manuel Comnenus and the patriarch Michael Anchia- 
lius) was Photii Nomocanon Canones SS. Apostolorum, 
ete. (with a Commentary on the Canons of the Apostles 
and the general and particular Councils, and on the 
Canonical Epistles of the Fathers), printed at Paris, 
1615, fol.; also a Commentary on the Syntagma of 
| Photius, given in Beveridge, Syncdicon, sive Pandecte 
| Canonum (Oxon. 1672-82, 2 vols. fol.). For an ac- 
}count of Balsamon and his works, see Beveridge’s 
| Synodicon, Prolegomena to vol. i.—Cave, Hist. Lit. 
}anno 1180; Hoefer, Biog. Générale, iy, 311. 
Baltha’sar (BaAracao), a Grecized form (Baruch 
|i, 11, 12) of the name of the Babylonian king BEL- 
SHAZZAR (q. V.)- 


Balthasar, the name given in the Romish legends, 
without any foundation, to one of the magi who came 
; to adore our Lord Jesus Christ. See Mac. 
| Baltus, Joun Francis, a Jesuit, born at Metz, 
June 8th, 1667. He became a Jesuit in 1682, and in 
1717 was called to Rome to examine the books writ- 
ten by the members of his company. Returning to 
France, he was, in succession, rector of several col- 
| leges of his order, and died at Rheims, librarian of the 
college, March 19th, 1743. He wrote, Réponse a [ His- 
toire des Oracles de M. Fontenelle (Strasb, 1707 and 
1709, 8vo) :—Deéfense des Saints Peres accusés de Platon- 
isme (Paris, 1711, 4to); new ed. under the title Purete 
| du Christianisme (Paris, 2 vols. 8vo, 1838) :—Deéfense des 
Propheties de la Religion Chretienne (1737, 3 vols. 12mo), 
with other works.—Biog. Universelle. 

Baluze, STEPHEN, an eminent canonist and his- 
'torian, was born at Tulle, in Limousin, December 24th, 
1630. He studied first among the Jesuits at Tulle, 
and in 1646 was sent to the college of the company at 
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Toulouse, where he remained for eight years. He 
soon acquired a high reputation in ecclesiastical his- 
tory and the canon law. Not wishing to serve as a 
priest, but desirous of opportunity to pursue his studies 
quietly, he received the tonsure, and put himself under 
the patronage of Peter de Marca, who brought him to 
Paris in 1656, and made him the associate of his la- 
bors. Upon the death of De Marca in 1662, the 
chancellor of France, Le Tellier, took Baluze under 
his protection ; but in 1667 he attached himself to Col- 
bert, who made him his librarian, and it was by his 
care that the library of that eminent man acquired its 
richest treasures, and attained to such great celebrity 
among the learned. He left the family of Colbert in 
1670, and afterward Louis XIV made him director of 
the royal college, with a pension. This situation he 
held until his eightieth year, when he was banished 
for having published the ‘‘ Genealogical History of the 
House of Auvergne,”’ in 2 vols. fol. (1708), by order of 
the Cardinal de Bouillon, who had fallen into disgrace 
at court. He obtained a recall in 1713, after the peace 
of Utrecht, without, however, recovering his appoint- 
ments, and died July 28th, 1718. His library, when it 
was sold after his death, contained 1500 MSS., which 
were purchased for the Bibliotheque Royale. Baluze 
left as many as forty-five published works, of which the 
most important are—Regnum Francorum Capitularia 
(1677, 2 vols. fol. ; also, edited by Chiniac in 1780, 2 
vols. fol. a superb edition) :—Epistole Innocentit Pape 
ITT (1682, 2 vols. fol. This collection is incomplete, 
owing to the unwillingness of the Romans at the time 
to give him free access to the pieces in the Vatican li- 
brary. Brequiny and De la Porte du Theil, in their 
Diplomata, Charta, etc., 1791, have given the letters 
which Baluze could not obtain) :—Conciliormn Nova Col- 
lectio (1683, vol.i, fol. This work was intended to em- 
-brace all the known counciis which Labbe has omitted 
in his collection, and would have filled many volumes ; 
but Baluze abandoned his first design, and limited him- 
self to one volume):-—Vite Paparum Avinionensium 
(‘‘ Vies des Papes d’ Avignon,” 1693, 2 vols. 4to, an ad- 
mirable refutation of the ultramontane pretensions. 
He maintains that the holy see is not necessarily fixed 
at Rome) :—Miscellanea (7 vols. 8vo. A new edition, 
considerably enlarged and improved, was published by 
Mansi at Lucca in 1761, in 4 vols. fol.). A complete 
list of his works may be found at p. 66 of the Capitu- 
larta. See Dupin, Hecl. Writers, 17th cent.; Vie de Ba- 
luze, written by himself, and continued by Martin. 

Ba’mah (Heb. Bamah’, M23, a height; Sept. 
’AGaua), an eminence or high-place, where the Jews 
worshipped their idols, occurs as a proper name, Ezek. 
xx, 29. In other passages it is usually translated 
“high place ;’’ and in Ezek. xxxvi, 2, such spots are 
termed “ancient high places,” or ancient heights. See 
Bamoru. On such high places the Hebrews made 
oblations to idols, and also to the Lord himself, before 
the idea obtained that unity of place for the divine 
worship was indispensable. The Jewish historians, 
therefore, for the most part, describe this as an unlaw- 
ful worship, in consequence of its being so generally 
associated with idolatrous rites. See HiGu-pLacr. 
The aboye passage in Ezekiel is very obscure, and full 
of the paronomasia so dear to the Hebrew poets, so 
difficult for us to appreciate: ‘‘ What is the high place 
(772313) whereunto ye hie (O°N8aF)? and the name 
of it is called Bamah (722) unto this day.”” Ewald 
(Propheten, p. 286) pronounces this verse to be an ex- 
tract from an older prophet than Ezekiel. The name 
here, however, seems to refer, not to a particular spot, 
but to any such locality individualized by the term 
(see Henderson, Comment. in loc.). 

Bambas, Neornyrtos, an archimandrite of the 
Greek Church, and one of the principal prose writers 
of modern Greece, was born upon the island of Chios, 
and died at Athens in Feb. 1855. He studied at the 
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College of Chios and at the University of Paris, reor- 
ganized, after his return from Paris, the College of 
Chios, and remained its president until the war of in- 
dependence in 1821. In 1824 he became Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Corfu, afterward di- 
rector of the college at Syra, and, at last, Professor of 
Philosophy and Rhetoric at the University of Athens. 
On account of his extensive learning, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society confided to him the task of 
translating, in union with Rey. Mr. Lowndes, and Mr. 
Nicolaides of Philadelphia in Asia Minor, the Bible into 
modern Greek. During the latter years of his life, 
Mr. Bambas attached himself, however, to the Russian 
or Napxan party, which is hostile to the reformation 
of the Church. He wrote a manual of sacred elo- 
quence (Eyyetpidtoy rig Tov tepod apBavog PyTopuKijc, 
Athens, 1851), a manual of ethics (Eyxeupiduoy 7H¢ 
Succ, Athens, 1853), and other works on philosophy, 
ethics, and rhetoric, and several Greek grammars. See 
Baird, Modern Greece, p. 80, 330 (N. Y. 1856). 
Bambino, the name of the swaddled figure of the 
infant Saviour, which, surrounded by a halo, and 
watched over by angels, occasionally forms the sub- 
ject of altar-pieces in Roman Catholic churches. ‘The 
Santissimo Bambino in the church of the Ara Ceeli at 
Rome is held in great veneration for its supposed mi- 
raculous power of curing the sick. It is carved in 
wood, painted, and richly decorated with jewels and 
precious stones. ‘The carving is attributed to a Fran- 
ciscan pilgrim, out of a tree that grew on Mount Oli- 
vet, and the painting to the evangelist Luke. The 
festival of the Bambino, which occurs at the Epiphany, 
is attended by great numbers of country people, and 
the Bambino is said to draw more in the shape of fees 


than the most successful medical practitioner in Rome. 


—Chambers’s Encyclopedia, s. y. 
Bambridge. See BAINBRIDGE. 


Ba’moth (Heb. Bamoth’, m23, heights; Sept. 
Bap), the forty-seventh station of the Israelites, on 
the borders cf Moab (Num. xxi, 19, 20); according to 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. s. v. BawS, Bamoth), 
a city near the river Arnon. As it was the next en- 
campment before reaching Pisgah (usually identified 
with Jebel Attarus [sce NEBo]), it may not improb- 
ably be identified with Jebel-//wmneh, immediately east, 
a position which seems to agree with the circumstances 
of all the notices. Kruse, however (in Seetzen’s Reise, 
iv, 225), thinks it the place now called IWaleh, on the 
wady of the same name. It is probably the same 
place elsewhere called BaMoru-BAau (Josh. xiii, 17). 

Ba’moth-ba’al (Heb. Bamoth’- Ba’ dl, “ming 
bya, heights of Baal; Sept. BaywwS Baad v. r. Ba 
pewy Baad, and at oré\at rod Baad), or, as the mar- 
gin of our version reads, ‘‘the high places of Baal’? 
{see Baar], a place given to the tribe of Reuben, and 
situated on the river Arnon, or in the plain through 
which that stream flows, east of the Jordan (Josh. xiii, 
17; comp. Num. xxi, 28; xxii, 41; not Jer. xxxii, 
30). It is probably the same place elsewhere (Num. 
xxi, 19) called simply Bamorn (q. y.). Knobel (Com< 
ment. in loc.) identifies it with the modern Jebel A tiarus, 
a site marked by stone-heaps observed both by Seetzen 
(ii, 342) and Burckhardt (Syria, p. 370); but this is 
rather the summit of Nebo. 


Bampton Lectures, a course of eight sermons 
preached annually at the University of Oxford, under 
the will of the Rey. John Bampton, canon of Salis- 
bury, who died in 1751. According to the directions 
in his will, they are to be preached upon any of the fol- 
lowing subjects: To confirm and establish the Chris- 
tian faith, and to confute all heretics and schismatics ; 
upon the divine authority of the holy Scriptures ; upon 
the authority of the writings of the primitive fathers 
as to the faith and practice of the primitive Church; 
upon the divinity of our Lorp and Sayrour Jesus 
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Curist; upon the divinity of the Hoty Gnosr; upon 

the articles of the Christian faith, as comprehended in 

the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. Tor the support of 

this lecture he bequeathed his lands and estates. The 

lecturer must have taken the degree of master of arts 

in Oxford or Cambridge, and must never preach the | 
sermons twice. When the lectures were commenced 
in 1780, the income of the estate was £120 per annum. 
A list of the Bampton Lectures, as far as published in 
1854, is given by Darling, Cyclopedia Bibliographica, i, 
166. More than seventy volumes (8yo) of the Bamp- 
ton lectures are now before the public, and one is added 
annually. The most remarkable are the following: 
Those delivered in 1784, on Christianity and Moham- 
medanism, by Dr. White, who was accused of haying 
obtained assistance in their composition from Dr. Parr 
and Dr. Badcock ; those by Dr. Tatham in 1790, on the 
Logic of Theology; those of Dr. Nott in 1802, on Re- 
ligious Enthusiasm—this series was directed against 
Wesley and Whitefield; those of Dr. Mant in 1812; 
those of Reginald Heber in 1815; Whately in 1822; 
Milman in 1827; Burton in 1829, on the Heresies of 
the Apostolic Age; Soames in 1830, on the Doctrines 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church. But of the whole series, 
none have caused greater controversy than those by 
Dr. Hampden in 1832, on The Scholastic Philosophy 
considered in its Relation to Christian Theology. They 
were attacked on all sides, but especially by the lead- 
ers of the Oxford Tract Association. When Hampden 
was appointed Regius Professor of Divinity in 1836, 
a petition against his appointment was sent up to the 
throne, and upon this being rejected, a censure was 
passed upon him in convocation by a large majori- 
ty, declaring his teaching to be unsound, and re- 
leasing undergraduates from attendance at his lec- 
tures. In spite of this clerical persecution, he was 
raised to the see of Hereford in 1847. A recent course | 
of Bampton Lectures, delivered by Mansel in 1858, on | 
The Limits of Religious Thought, has caused a less bit- | 
ter, but scarcely less interesting controversy. The 
main position which he takes up is, ‘t That the human 
mind inevitably, and by virtue of its essential consti- 
tution, finds itself involved in self-contradictions when- 
ever it ventures on certain courses of speculation,” | 
i. e. on speculations concerning the infinite nature of 
God. He maintains that all attempts to construct an 
objective or metaphysical theology must necessarily 
fail, and that the attainment of a philosophy of the in- 
finite is utterly impossible, under the existing laws of 
human thought—the practical aim of the whole course 
being to show the ‘right use of reason in religious 
questions.’’ Mr. Mansel has been accused by his ecrit- 
ics of condemning all dogmatic theology (ec. g. all 
creeds and articles), and of making revelation itself 
impossible. The Bampton Lectures for 1859 were de- 
livered by Geo. Rawlinson, the subject being The //is- | 
torical Evidences of the Truth of tre Scripture Records, 
stated anew, with Special Reference to the Doubts and | 
Discoveries of Modern Times. The volume for 1862 
was Farrar’s Critical History of Free Thought (N. Y. 

1863, 12mo).—Chambers, /ncyclopedia, s. v.; Metho- 
dist Quarterly, 1863, p. 687. 

Ban (lannus, bannum), in ancient jurisprudence, a 
declaration, especially a declaration of outlawry; in 
ecclesiastical Jaw, a declaration of excommunication 
(q. v.). According to the canon law of the Roman 
Church the authority to decree the ban lies in the 
pope for the whole church, in the bishop for his dio- | 
cese, in the apostolic legate for his legation, and in the 
prior of an order for his subordinates. Priests had 
formerly an independent right of excommunication, | 
but can now exercise that right only by authority of | 
the bishop. The ban covers all Christians, whether | 
heretics or not, under the jurisdiction of the adminis- | 
trator (Conc. Trident. Sess. xxv, cap. 3), See Ex- 
COMMUNICATION, 

For Banns of Marriage, see BANNS. 
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Ban (rot Bay v. r. Baevdy; Vulg. Tubal), given 
as the name of one of the priestly families that had 
lost their pedigree after the exile in a very corrupt 
passage (1 Esdr. v, 37); it doubtless stands for Tosrau 


(q. v.), i. e, AMID—42, in the parallel lists of Ezra (ii, 


| 60) and Nehemiah (vii, 62). 


Banai’as (Bavaiac), the last named of the “sons 
of Ethma’’ among the Israelites who had taken foreign 
wives after the captivity (1 Esdr. ix, 35); evidently 
the BeNArAu (q. v.) of the genuine list (Ezra, x, 43). 

Bancroft, Aaron, D.D., was born at Reading, 
Penn., 1755, and graduated at Harvard College. In 
1785 he became pastor of the Congregational Church 
of Worcester, Mass., where he remained until his death. 
He was educated a Calvinist, but became an Arian in 
middle life. In 1808 he published a Life of Washing- 
ton, which was well received, and has been often re- 
printed (last ed. N. Y.,2 vois.12mo). In 1822 he 
published a volume of Sermons.—Allibone ; New Am. 
Leneycl. 

Bancroft, Richard, archbishop of Canterbury, 
was born at Farnworth in 1544, and entered at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. In 1584 he was made rector of 
St. Andrew’s in Holborn. When chaplain to Arch- 
bishop Whitgift, he delivered a sermon at St. Paul’s 
Cross, in which he strongly warned the Parliament 
against the Puritans. In 1597 he was made bishop 
of London through the influence of the archbishop, 
and was sent by Queen Elizabeth in 1600 to Embden, 
to put an end to the differences which existed between 
the English and Danes, but his mission was unsuc- 
cessful. He attended the Hampton Court Conference 
in 1603-4, andin March in that year was appointed by 
the king’s writ president of convocation, the see of 
Canterbury being vacant. In the eleventh session, 
held May 2d, he presented the Book of Canons now in 
foree, which he had selected out of the articles, injunc- 
tions, and synodical acts passed in the two previous 
reigns. After this he was promoted to the see of Can- 
terbury, and his primacy is distinguished for the com- 
mencement of the now authorized version of the Sezip- 
tures. He was a strenuous High-Churchman, and a 
bitter opponent of the Puritans. He was the first An- 
glican divine who publicly maintained the divine right 
of bishops. This was in a sermon preached at St. 
Paul’s Cross, February, 1588-9, in which he main- 
tained that “bishops were, as an order, superior to 
priests and deacons; that they governed by divine ap- 
pointment; and that to deny these truths was to deny 
a portion of the Christian faith.” On the effect pro- 
duced by this sermon, sce Heylin, Aerius Redivivus, p. 
284. He died at Lambeth in 1610, leaving his books 
to his church. His principal published works were, 
Discovery of the Untruths and Slanders against Reforma- 
tion (sermon preached February, 1588) :—Survey of the 
pretended Holy Discipline (Lond. 1593, 4to) :—Danger- 
ous Positions and Proceedings published under the Pre- 
tence of Reformation, for the Presbyterial Discipline 
(Lond. 1595, Svo). See Biog. Brit. vol.i; Neal, Hist. 
of Puritans, i, 449; Lathbury, Jist. of Convocation 
(Lond. 1842, 8vo0); Hook, Lecles. Biography, i, 506. 

Band, the representative of several Heb, and Gr. 
words, and in the N. T. especially of ovetoa, a CONORT 
(ave): 

Band, a part of clerical dress, said to be a relic of 
the ancient amice (q. v.). It belongs to the full dress 
of the bar and university in England. ‘In Scotland 
it distinguishes ordained ministers from licentiates or 
probationers, and is said to be a remnant of the old 
erayat worn universally by the clergy a hundred years 
ago.’’—(adie.) It is worn in the Church of England, 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, and by 
the Protestant ministers of the Continental churches 
of Europe generally.. See Crercy, Dress of the. 


Band (Socreries). See BANps. 


BANDINEL 
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Bandinel, James, D.D., was educated at Jesus | ness to others, and enjoyed its exalted felicity himself,” 


College, Oxford; became M.A. in 1758, D.D. in 1777, 
and died at Winchester in 1804. He was rector of 
Netherby, Dorsetshire, for many years. He publish- 


cd Light Sermons on the peculiar Doctrines of Christi- | 


anity, being the Bampton Lectures for 1780 (Oxford, 
1780, 8vo), which are marked by ingenuity and critical 
talent. 

Bands, small societies instituted by Wesley to 
promote personal holiness and good works among the 
early Methodists. The first ‘rules of the band socie- 
ties,” drawn up December 25, 1738, may be found in 
Emory, History of the Methodist Discipline, p. 200. 


These societies were more select than class-meetings | 


(q. v.), and admitted only persons of the same sex, all 


married or all single, who were put in charge of a | 


“)and-leader.”? They have nearly gone out of use in 
America, the article relating to them in the Discipline 
having been struck out by the General Conference of 
1856. They still may be found in England, though not 
very numerous. See Emory, /istory of the Discipline, 
p- 200 sq.; Grindrod, Compendium of Laws of Method- 
asm, 174 sq.; Porter, Compendium of Methodisin, 5), 
460; Stevens, History of Methodism, i, 122; ii, 405; 
Wesley, Works, v, 183. 


Banduri Manuscript. 
Manuscript. 


See Monrraucon’s 


Bangius or Bang, Prrer, a Swedish theologian, 
was born at Helsingfors in 1633, was made professor 
of theology in the University of Abo, and bishop of 
Wiborg. Ile died in 1696, having published a Com- 
mentarius in Hebreeos, and a LTistoria Ecclesiastica. 


Bangor (Bangertium), an episcopal sce in Wales, 
in Caernarvonshire. The foundation of this sce is al- 
together involved in obscurity. The cathedral is dedi- 
cated to St. Daniel, its first bishop, and the chapter con- 
sists of a dean, treasurer, precentor, two archdeacons, 
five canons, and two minor canons. The diocese com- 
prises Anglesea, and parts of Caernarvonshire, Den- 
bigh, Montgomery, and Merionethshire, containing one 
hundred and seventy parishes, of which thirty-seven 
are impropriated. The present (1866) incumbent is 
James Colquhoun Campbell, D. D., consecrated in 1859. 


Bangorian Controversy, a title derived from 


the bishop of Bangor (Hoadley), who, in the reign of | 


George I, wrote ‘“‘A Preservative against the Prin- 
ciples and Practices of Non-Jurors ;’’ and afterward 
preached and published a sermon from the passage, 
“My kingdom is not of this world” (John xviii, 36), in 
which he maintained the supreme authority of Christ 
as king in his own kingdom; and that he had not del- 
egated his power, like temporal lawgivers during their 
absence from their kingdom, to any persons as _ his 
vicegerents and deputies. The publication of this ser- 
mon by order of the king led to the controversy aboye 
named, in which Dr. Snape and Dr. Sherlock, the 
king’s chaplains, took a prominent part as the oppo- 
nents of Hoadley, maintaining that there were certain 
powers distinctly vested in the church by Christ, its 
king, of which the ministers of the church were the 
constitutionally - appointed executive. This contro- 
versy lasted many years, and led to the discontinu- 
ance of the Convocation. The pamphlets on the sub- 
ject are very numerous; one of the most important is, 
William Law, Three Letters to Bishop Hoadley, to he 
found in Law’s Scholar Armed, i, 279, and also in Law’s 
Complete Works (Lond. 1762), vol. i, See ENGLAND, 
Cuurcnu or; HoApiry. 


Bangs, John, a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
born in Stratford, Conn., in 1781, commenced preach- 
ing in 1806, entered the itinerant ministry in N. Y. 
Conference in 1819, became supernumerary in 1835, 
and died in great peace, Feb. 4, 1849. His youth was 
vain and profane, but from his conversion he was full 
of holy zeal and loye for souls. ‘He preached holi- 


in surveying land. 
| 


and about three thousand conversions were the fruit 
of his labors.—Minutes of Conferences, iv, 328. 
Bangs, Nathan, D.D., an eminent minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born May 2, 1778, 
near Bridgeport, Conn. When he was about thirteen, 
the family removed to Stamford, Delaware Co., N. Y., 
and here, on the home farm, the boy grew up, receiy- 
ing the common school education of the time, by which 


| he profited so well that at eighteen he was capable of 


teaching such a school himself. In 1799 he went to 
Canada, and spent three years there in teaching and 
In 1860 he was converted, and in 
1802 was admitted into the New York Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, which then embraced 
Canada. The next six years he spent in arduous la- 
bors in Canada, going from village to village as an 
itinerant minister, often through virgin forests, guided 
only by the ‘‘ marks” of the wood-cutter or the hunter. 
In 1808 he was returned to the state of New York, be- 
ing appointed by the bishop to Delaware Circuit. Such 
had been his rapid rise in influence that his brethren 
sent him to the General Conference of this year, and 
so commanding were his subsequent services that he 
was a delegate in every session after, except that of 
1848, down to 1856, when his advanced years justified 
his release from such responsibilities. In 1810 he was . 
sent to New York City, which was ever after the head- 
quarters of his labors and influence for his denomina- 
tion. Methodism here was then still in its youthful 
struggles; it consisted of one circuit, with five preach- 
ing-places. The city population was below one hun- 
dred thousand. The city and its suburbs now (1865) 
comprise a, million of people, and more than twice as 
many Methodist preachers as the whole Conference 
then reported, though it swept over much of Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, Vermont, and over Eastern New 
York, up the Hudson into Canada to even Montreal 
and Quebec! What a history for one life! In 1813 
he was appointed presiding elder of the Rhinebeck Dis- 
trict; from 1817 to 1820 he was pastor in New York; 
and in 1820 he was elected ‘‘ Book Agent,” and as- 
sumed the charge of the Methodist Book Concern, then 
a small business, and deeply involved in debt. Under 
his skilful management (from 1820 to 1828) the Con- 
cern rapidly recovered from its embarrassments, and 
its business was immensely extended. In 1826 the 
‘¢Christian Advocate’? was established, and the edi- 
torial matter from 1826 to 1828 was chiefly furnished 
by Dr. Bangs, though he was still discharging the ar- 
duous duties of senior book-agent. During the whole 
period of his agency (1820-1828) he was also editor of 
the Methodist Magazine. Such an amount of labor 
would have worn out any man not endowed with great 
intellectual and bodily vigor—qualities which, in Dr. 
Bangs, were supplemented by indomitable industry 
and perseverance. In 1828 he was appointed editor 
of the Advocate, including, also, the editorial labors of 
the Magazine. In 1832 the General Conference ap- 
pointed him editor of the Methodist Quarterly Review, 
anew form of the Methodist Magazine. His office com- 
prised also the editorial charge of the books of the 
general catalogue. He had no paid assistance in the 
labors of the two periodicals, no appropriation being 
made for contributions; but the variety and vigor of 
his own articles imparted continued freshness and 
power to their pages. 

His services to the missionary cause were perhaps 
the most important of all his vast and varied labors, 
He was one of the founders of the Methodist Mission- 
ary Society; he framed its original Constitution; he 
wrote its first ‘‘ Circular Address’’ to the church. Dur- 
ing sixteen years prior to the organization of the sec- 
retaryship asa special and salaried function, he Ja- 
bored indefatigably and gratuitously for the society 
as its vice-president, secretary, or treasurer. He wrote 
in these years all its annual reports, In 1836 he was 
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appointed ‘‘ Missionary Secretary.’’ He now devoted 
his entire energies to the Missionary Society, conduct- 
ing its correspondence, seeking missionaries for it, 
planning its mission-fields, pleading for it in the pul- 
pits, and representing it in the Conferences until 1841, 


when he accepted the presidency of the Wesleyan Uni- | 


versity at Middletown, Conn. In 1842 he returned to 
pastoral work in New York, and remained in active 
service until 1852. The remainder of his life was 
passed in quiet literary labor, with occasional preach- 
ing as his health served. Much of the literary labor 


of his later years was devoted to the exposition of the | 


doctrine of entire sanctification. In his cightieth year 
he preached with vigor, and his writings of that period 
are luminous and powerful. His last sermon was on 
the certain triumph of the Gospel. 
peace May 3, 1862. 

Dr. Bangs was a man of vigor and force—a fighter, 
when need be, to the last. ‘‘No man could show 
a nobler indignation against anything unrighteous or 
mean; no man could speak more unflinchingly or di- 
rectly to the very face and teeth of a pretentious, an 
evasive, or disingenuous disputant, but no man ever 


had a more genial heart, a more instinctive sympathy | 


His 
Unlike | 
in his 


with whatever is generous, heroic, or tender. 
friendships were as steadfast as adamant. 
most old men, he was, to the last, progressive 
views. 
ures for the improvement of his church, but its old 
honor was dearer to him than life, and woe to the man 
that dare impeach it in his presence. To him its his- 
tory was all providential, and the very necessity of 
- changes was the gracious summons of Providence for 
it to arise and shine still brighter, This hearty, reso- 
lute love of his friends and his cause, was one of the 
strongest, noblest traits of the war-worn old hero. 
It made him lovable as he was loving. His old age 


seemed to mellow rather than wither his generous dis- | 


positions. Ile was always deeply devout, but with 


advanced years he seemed to attain advanced heights | 


of Christian experience and consolation. The Pauline 
doctrine of sanctification, as defined by Wesley, be- 
eame his habitual theme of interest and conversation, 
He delighted to attend social gatherings for prayer on 
this subject, and during several late years he presided | 
over one of the most frequented assemblies of this kind | 
in New York. He seemed to take increasingly cheer- 

ful views of life, aud of the prospects of the kingdom 


of God in the world, as he approached the end of his | 


career. There was no querulousness in his temper, 
no repining in his conversation, at a ones Ww hich | 
were displacing him from public view.’ 

His writings alone would have made him an histor- 
ical character of his church. His editorial productions 
in the Advocate, the Magazine, and the Quarterly Re- 
view would fill scores of volumes. 
sionary Reports would make no small library of mis- 
sionary literature. His more substantial publications 
are more numerous than those of any other Ameri 
Methodist. 
an author by a volume against ‘‘ Christianism,” 
heretical sect of New England. 
General Conference appointed him chairman of a com- 


an 


mittee to collect the historical materials of the denom- | 


ination, and thus began the researches which resulted | 
in his History of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Be- | 


fore the appearance of this, his most important pro- | 


duction, he published Errors of /opkinsianism (1815, 
12mo); Predestination examined (1817, 12mo); Lefor- 
mer leformed (1818, 12mo); Methodist Episcopacy (1820, 
12mo); Life of the Rev. Freeborn Garrettson, one of the 
best of our biographies, and an essential collection of 
data for the history of the church. 
his Authentic History of the Missions under the care of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, a volume which has 
aided much the missionary enterprise of the denomi- 
nation. In1833 he published Letters to a Young Preach- 
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He died in great | 


He sympathized with all well-considered meas- | 


His Annual Mis- | 
an | 
As early as 1809 he began his career as | 


Three years later the | 


In 1832 appeared 


BANI 


er, full of excellent counsels on ministerial habits, on 
books, study, preaching, ete.; and in 1836, The Orig- 
inal Church of Christ (12mo). In 1839 appeared the 
first volume of his [History of the Af. E. Church. In 
three years the remaining three volumes were issued. 
It was a book for the times, if not for all time. His 
other publications are an Essay on Emancipation (1848, 
8vo); State and Responsibilities of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church (1850, 12mo); Letters on Sanctification 
(1851, 12mo) ; Life of Arminius (18mo); and numerous 
_occasional sermons. His scheme of “ Emancipation” 
is substantially that recommended in the message of 
the President of the United States to Congress, 1862. 
“Let Congress,” he says, ‘‘make a proposition to the 
several slave states that so much per head shall be al- 
lowed for every slave that shall be emancipated, leav- 
jing it to the state Legislatures respectively to adopt 
| their own measures to effect the object.’’ Thus did 
_ this sagacious old man anticipate by several years the 
best suggestion which our national leaders were able 
,to utter on our greatest national problem before its 
final solution by the sword. It is elaborated with 
skilful and intrepid ability, and fortified by decisive 
proofs from facts and figures. It has been said of his 
concluding ‘‘array of motives to emancipation,”’ that 
they ‘‘are strong enough, one would think, to rouse 
all but the dead to the importance of the task.” See 
Stevens, Life and Times of Nathan sige DeDUGNNE 
1863, 12mo) ; Ladies’ Repository, Junc, 1859; The Mcth- 
odist, May 10, 1862; Meth dist Quarte aoe January , 1864, 
Demdizs 
Bangs, Stephen Beelzmaz, a prominent young 
Methodist preacher, son of the Rey. Heman Bangs, 
was born in New York in 1823, graduated at the N. Y. 
University in 1843, and was licensed to preach in the 
following year, joining the N. Y. Conference. His 
| style of preaching excited strong anticipations of great 
usefulness, which were, however, disappointed by his 
early death, March 20, 1846.—Magruder, Memoir of S. 
B. Bangs (New York, 1853); Minutes of Conferences, 
iv, 3 
Bangs, William M'‘Kendree, son of the Rey. 

Nathan Bangs, D.D., was born in New York, Decem- 
, ber 15, 1810, and graduated at 19 years of age at the 
University of Ohio with the highest honors. He was 
immediatel ly offered a professorship in Augusta Col- 
lege, Ky., which he held for only one year, being im- 
ed with the duty of entering the Christian minis- 
y. In 1831 he entered the N. Y. Conference of the 
| M.E. Church, and continued to labor, except when his 
feeble health compelled him to desist, till his death in 
| 1852. Ilis logical powers were of the highest order, and 
his command of language rarely equalled. ‘* Whether 
conversing familiarly with his friends, discussing some 
difficult abstract question, or preaching to a congre- 
| gation, his style was remarkably adapted to the sub- 
ject and the occasion. His sermons were clear, sys- 
tematic, easy to be understood, neither encumbered by 
-extrancous matter, nor disfigured by learned pedantry. 


| 
| 


| They were characterized by a beautiful simplicity, and 
always bore the impress of a great mind.’’ As a con- 
troversial writer he excelled greatly; his articles in 
the Methodist Quarterly Review, especially those of 
1836 and 1837, in reply to the ‘‘ Christian Spectator,’’ 
/ and his reviews of Watson's Theological Institutes, are 
| fine specimens of analytical as well as comprehensive 
Sprague, 


| thinking.—J/inutes of Conferences, v, 211; 
Annals, vii, 
Ba’ni (Heb. Bani’, "23, built; Sept. usually Bay, 
sometimes Bouvi or Bavout, etc.), the name of at least 
| five men. 
1. A Levite, son of Shamer, 
the family of Gershon (1 Chron. vi, 46). 


n-Q 
dio. 


and father of Amzi, ot 
B.C. long 


ante 1043. 


2. A Gadite, one of David’s thirty-seven warriors 
(2 Sam. xxiii, 36). B.C. 1046, 


BANID 


8. A descendant of Pharez, and father of Imri, one 
of whose descendants returned from Babylon (1 Chron. 
ix, 4). B.C. long ante 536, 

4, One of the heads of families whose retainers to 
the number of 642 returned from Babylon with Zerub- 
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parently a corruption for ZABAD (q. v.) of the genuine 
text (Ezra x, 33). 

Banner, or STANDARD, or Ensren, or Sre@NAL (q. 
y. severally). These words are probably used indis- 
criminately by the sacred writers. Some of the rab- 


babel (Hzra ii, 10; x, 29, 34; Neh, x, 14; 1 Esdr. v, | bins suppose that the ancient Hebrew tribe-standards 


12). 
(q. v.). See also BAnitp. He 
was himself one of those who di- 
vorced their heathen wives (Ezra | 
x, 38). Others consider this last { 
a different person, and identify 

him with some of those referred ; 

to below. B.C. 536-410. Eo 


5. A Levite, whose son Rehum Th 
repaired a portion of the (branch) | \ 
wall of Jerusalem skirting the 
brow of Mount Zion on the east | 


(Neh. iii, 17). Apparently the 
same Bani was among those whe 
were conspicuous in all the re- 
forms on the return from Babylon (Neh. viii, 7; ix, 
4 twice, 5; x,13). He had another son named Uzzi, 
who was appointed overseer of the Levites at Jeru- 
salem; his own father’s name was Hashabiah (Neh. 
xi, 22). B.C. 446-410. See CHmNANT. 

Ba’nid (Baviac v.r. Bavi; Vulg. Bania), the an- 
cestor or family-head of one of the parties (that of As- 
salimoth, son of Josa, with 160 retainers) that returned 
from Babylon with Ezra (1 Esd. viii, 36). This rep- 
resents a name, BANr (q. v.), which has apparently 
escaped from the present Hebrew text (Ezra viii, 10). 

Banish (found in the Auth. Vers. only in the forms 
“banished,” Heb. F'39, neddach’, 2 Sam. xiv, 13, 14, ovt- 
cast, as elsewhere ; and ‘‘ banishment,” Heb. 8°7347"2, 
mad luchim’, ‘causes of ban.,” Lam. ii, 14, rather se- 
ductions ; Chald. 17 or WAV, sheroshu’ or sheroshi’, 
lit. a rooting out, Ezra vii, 26). This was not a pun- 
ishment enjoined by the Mosaic law; but after the 
captivity, both exile and forfeiture of property were 
introduced among the Jews; and it also existed under 
the Romans, by whom it was called diminutio capitis, 
because the person banished lost the rights of a citi- 
zen, and the city of Rome thereby lost a head. But 
there was another description of exile termed disporta- 
tio, which was a punishment of greater severity. The 
party banished forfeited his estate, and, being bound, 
was put on board ship and transported to some island 
specified by the emperor, there to be confined in per- 
petual banishment (see Smith’s Dict. of Class. Antig. 
s.v. Banishment). In this manner the apostle John 
was exiled to the little island of Patmos (Rey. i, 9). 
See Ex1Le. 


Bank. In Luke xix, 23, the Greek word rodareZa, 
table, is rendered ‘‘ bank” in the modern sense of the 
term, which, by a similar appropriation, is derived from 
the same root as bench. In Matt. xxi, 12; Mark xi, 
15; and John ii, 15, it is employed literally, and de- 
notes the ‘‘table” of the money-changer (q. v.), at 
which he sat in the market-place, as is still the custom 
in the East, and also in the outer court of the Temple. 
In other passages it denotes an ordinary table for food. 

The term ‘‘bank,”’ mb, solelah’, also occurs in 2 
Sam. xx, 15; 2 Kings xix, 32; Isa, xxxvii, 33, as the 
name of the mound raised against a besieged city; it 
is elsewhere rendered ‘‘mount’ in the same sense. 
See Srucr, 

The “bank” or shore of a river or sea is designated 
by the Heb. term M4 or M793, gadah’ or gidyah’, and 
MDD, saphah’, a lip. 

Bann. 


See BANnns. 

Bannai’a (SaBavvaioc v. r. Barvaioc, Vulg. Ban- 
NUS), one of the “sons of Asom”’ that renounced their 
Gentile wives after the captivity (1 Esdr. ix, 33); ap- 


He is elsewhere (Neh. vii, 15) called Binnv1! were flags bearing figures derived from the compari- 


Ancient Banners—1, 2, Egyptian ; 3, 4, Persian ; 5, 6, Roman. 


sons used by Jacob in his final prophetic blessing on 
his sons. Thus they have Judah represented by a 
lion, Dan by a serpent, Benjamin by a wolf, etc. (Gen. 
xlix, 1-28). Sir Thomas Brown, indeed, observes 
(Vulgar Evrors, v, 10), ‘‘The escutcheons of the tribes, 
as determined by these ingenious triflers, do not in ev- 
ery instance correspond with any possible interpreta- 
tion of Jacob’s prophecy, nor with the analogous proph- 
ecy of Moses when about to die.” However, there 
may be some truth in the rabbinical notion after all. 
And as the tribe of Judah was represented by a lion, 
may not its motto have been, ‘‘ Who shall rouse him 
up 2”) Thus the banner of the royal tribe would be an 
interesting prediction of the appearance and universal 
triumph of Christ, who is called ‘‘the lion of the tribe 
of Judah” (Hos. v, 14; Rev. v, 5). The four follow- 
ing Hebrew words signify banner, standard, ensign, 
flag, or signal: 

1. Dr’crn (O45, as being conspicuous), flag, ban- 
ner, or standard of a larger kind, serving for three 
tribes together, one of which pertained to each of the 
four general divisions. The four standards of this 
name were large, and ornamented with colors in white, 
purple, crimson, and dark blue. The Jewish rabbins 
assert (founding their statement on Gen. slix, 3, 9, 17, 
22, which in this case is very doubtful authority) that 
the first of these standards, that of Judah, bore a lion ; 
the second, or that of Reuben, bore a min; that of 
Ephraim, which was the third, displayed the figure of 
a bull; while that of Dan, which was the fourth, ex- 
hibited the representation of cherubim. The standards 
were worked with embroidery (Num. i, 52; ii, 2, 5, 10, 
18, 25; Sol. Song ii, 4; vi, 4,10). See Camp. 

2. Orn (MN, a sign), an ensign or flag of a smaller 
kind. It belonged to each single tribe, and perhaps to 
the separate classes of families. Most likely it was 
originally merely a pole or spear, to the end of which 
a bunch of leaves was fastened, or something similar. 
Subsequently it may have been a shield suspended on 
the elevated point of such pole or spear, as was some- 
times done among the Greeks and Romans. The Tar- 
gumists, however, believe that the banners were dis- 
tinguished by their colors, the color for each tribe be- 
ing analogous to that of the precious stone for that 
tribe in the breast-plate of the high-priest; and that 
the great standard (degel) of each of the four camps 
combined the three colors of the tribes which composed 
it. They add that the names of the tribes appeared on 
the standards, together with a particular sentence from 
the law, and were moreoyer charged with appropriate 
representations, as of the lion for Judah, ete. Most 
modern expositors seem to incline to the opinion that 
the ensigns were flags distinguished by their colors, or 
by the name of the tribe to which each belonged (Num. 
ii, 2, 34). See Frac. . \ 
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38. Nes (03, from its loftiness), a lofty signal, a stand- 
ard. This standard was not, like the others, borne 
from place to place. It appears from Num. xxi, 8, 9, 
that it was a long pole fixed in the earth; a flag was 
fastened to its top, which was agitated by the wind, 
and seen at a great distance. In order to render it 
visible as far as possible, it was erected on lofty moun- 
tains, chiefly on the irruption of an enemy, in order to 
point out to the people a place of rendezvous. It no 
sooner made its appearance on such an elevated posi- 
ition than the war-cry was uttered, and the trumpets 
were blown (Psa. Ix, 4; Isa. v, 26; xi, 12; xiii, 2; 
Xvil, 3; xxx,17; xlix, 22; Ixii,10; Jer. iv, 6,21; li, 

2,27; Ezek. xxvii, 7; in this last passage it is the 
standard or flag of a ship, not the sail). See War. 

4, Maseru’ (MWD, from its elevation), a sign, a sig- 
nal given by fire. Some writers have supposed that 
this signal was a long pole, on the top of which was a 
grate not unlike a chafing-dish, made of iron bars, and 
supplied with fire, the size, height, and shape of which 
denoted the party or company to whom it belonged 
QWJer. vi, 1). See Beacon. 

There appear to be several allusions in Scripture 
to the banners, standards, or ensigns of ancient na- 
tions ; a proper knowledge of them might aid us in un- 
derstanding more clearly many of the sacred predic- 
tions. In Daniel, the various national symbols or 
standards are probably referred to instead of the names 
of the nations, as the he-goat with one horn was the 
symbol of Alexander the Great and the Macedonian 
people, and the ram with two horns Media and Persia, 
etc. (Dan. viii, 3-9). See Macrepon. The banners 
and ensigns of the Roman army had idolatrous, and, 
therefore, abominable images upon them, hence called 
“the abomination (q. v.) of desolation;’’? but their 
principal standard was an eagle. Among the evils 
threatened to the Hebrews in consequence of their dis- 
obedience, Moses predicted one in the following terms: 
“The Lord shall bring a nation against thee from far, 
from the end of the earth, as swift as the eagle flicth’’ 
(Deut. xxxviii, 49; compare also Jer. iv, 13). In 
Matt. xxiv, 28; Luke xvii, 37, the Jewish nation, on 
account of its iniquity, is compared to a dead body, ex- 
posed in the open field, and inviting the Roman army, 
whose standard often bore the figure of an eagle, to 
come together and devour it. See EAGLE. 

It was customary to give a defeated party a banner 
as a token of protection, and it was regarded as the 
surest pledge of fidelity. God’s lifting or setting up a 
banner is a most expressive figure, and imports his pe- 
culiar presence, protection, and aid in leading and di- 
recting his people in the execution of his righteous will, 
and giving them comfort and peace in his service (Psa. 
xx, 5; Ix, 4; Sol. Song ii, 4; see the dissert. on the 
latter passage by Lowe, in Eichhorn’s Bid/, ii, 184 sq.). 
See STANDARD-BEARER. 


Banns or Marrimony (bannum nuptiale), a phrase 
that has been for many ages used to signify the public 
announcement in church of the intention of two parties 
to become united in matrimony. Ignatius, in his Zp. 
to Polycarp, cap. 5, says that it becomes those who 
marry to do so with the consent or diroction of the 
bishop. And Tertullian (ad Uxorem, lib. ii, cap. 2 and 
9; De Pudicitia, cap. 4) implies that the Church, in the 
primitive ages, was forewarned ofmarriages. The earli- 
est existing canonical enactment on the subject in the 
English Church is that in the 11th canon of the synod of 
Westminster, A.D. 1200, which enacts that ‘‘no mar- 
riage shall be contracted without banns thrice published 
in the church.”’ It is supposed by some that the prac- 
tice was introduced into France as early as the ninth 
century ; and itis certain that Odo, bishop of Paris, or- 
dered it in 1176. The council of Lateran, in 1215, pre- 
seribed it to the whole Latin Church; and the 62d 
canon of the synod of London, 1603-4, forbids the cel- 
ebration of marriage ‘‘except the banns of matrimony 
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have been first published three several Sundays or 
holy-days in the time of divine service in the parish 
churches or chapels where the parties dwell,”’ on pain 
of suspension for three years. Marriage without the 
publication of banns is valid in England, but the par- 
ties so married offend against the spirit of the laws. 
The principal motives which led to the order for the 
publication of banns were to prevent clandestine mar- 
riages, and to discover whether or no the parties have 
any lawfulhinderance. The Church of England enacts 
that the banns shall be published in church immedi- 
ately before the sentences for the offertory. If the 
parties dwell in different parishes, then banns must be 
published in both. In the Roman Church the banns 
are ordered to be published at the parochial mass, at 
sermon-time, upon some three Sundays or festivals of 
observance. With regard to dispensations of banns, 
the council of Lateran speaks of nothing of the kind. 
The council of Trent (De Reform. sess. xxiy, cap. 1) 
permits them in certain cases. Such dispensations 
have been granted by bishops in England ever since 
Archbishop Meopham’s time at least, who died in 1338, 
which power of dispensing was continued to them by 
the statute law, viz. the Act xxv Hen. VIII, cap. 21, 
by which all bishops are allowed to dispense as they 
were wont to do. Before publishing the banns it was 
the custom for the curate anciently to affiance the two 
persons to be married in the name of the Blessed Trin- 
ity; and the banns were sometimes published at ves- 
pers, as well as during the time of mass. See Bing- 
ham, Or. Eccl. lib. xxii, cap. ii, § 2; Martene, De Ant. 


“5 


Rit. lib. ii, cap. ix, art. v, p. 135, 186; Landon, s. v. 


Ban’nus (Barvoic), one of the ‘sons of Maani’’ 
who renounced his Gentile wife after the return from 
Babylon (1 Esdr. ix, 34); apparently either the Bant 
or Binnul (q. y.) of the true text (Ezra x, 38). 


EFanquet (MMW, mishteh’, a feast; and so render- 
cd cxcept on the formal occasions in Esther y, vi, Vil; 
in 1 Pet. iv, 3, réroc, from the drinking prevalent 
among the heathen on such occasions). The enter- 
tainments spoken of in Scripture, however large and 
sumptuous, were all provided at the expense of one in- 
dividual ; the épavoc, pic-nic, of the Greeks, to which 
every guest present contributed his proportion, being 
apparently unknown to the Jews, or at least practised 
only by the humbler classes, as some suppose that an 
instance of it occurs in the feast given to our Lord, 
shortly before his Passion, by his friends in Bethany 
(Matt. xxvi, 2; Mark xiv,1; comp. with John xii, 2). 
Festive meetings of this kind were held only toward 
the close of the day, as it was not till business was 
over that the Jews freely indulged in the pleasures of 
the table; and although, in the days of Christ, these 
meals were, after the Roman fashion, called suppers, 
they corresponded exactly to the dinners of modern 
times, the hour fixed for them varying from five to six 
o'clock P.M., or sometimes later. See MEAL. 

On oceasions of ceremony the company were invited 
a considerable time previous; and on the day and at 
the hour appointed, an express by one or more ser- 
vants, according to the number and distance of the ex- 
pected guests, was dispatched to announce that the 
preparations were completed, and that their presence 
was looked for immediately (Matt. xxii, 8; Luke xiv, 
17). (Grotius, in loc. ; also Morier’s Journey, p. 73.) 
This custom obtains in the East at the present day ; 
and the second invitation, which is always verbal, is 
delivered by the messenger in his master’s name, and 
frequently in the very language of Scripture (Matt. 
xxii, 4). It is observable, however, that this after- 
summons is sent to none but such as have been al- 
ready invited, and haye declared their acceptance ; 
and as, in these circumstances, people are bound by 
every feeling of honor and propriety to postpone all 
other engagements to the duty of waiting upon their 
entertainer, it is manifest that the vehement resent- 
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ment of the grandee in the parable of the great supper flowing style of this gorgeous mantle made it equally 
(Luke xiv, 16 sq.), where each of the guests is described suitable for all; and it is almost incredible what a 
as offering to the bearer of the express some frivolous variety of such sumptuous garments the wardrobes of 
apology for absence, was, so far from being harsh and some great men could supply to equip a numerous 
unreasonable, as infidels have characterized it, fully party. In a large company, even of respectable per- 
warranted and most natural according to the manners sons, some might appear in a plainer and humbler 
of the age and country. By accepting his invitation) garb than accorded with the taste of the voluptuous 
they had given a pledge of their presence, the viola-| gentry of our Lord’s time, and where this arose from 
tion of which on such trivial grounds, and especially | necessity or limited means, it would have been harsh 
after the liberal preparations made for their entertain- | and unreasonable in the extreme to attach blame, or to 
ment, could be viewed in no other light than as a gross | command his instant and igtiominious expulsion from 
and deliberate insult. the banquet-room. But where a well-appointed and 
At the small entrance-door a servant was stationed | sumptuous wardrobe was opened for the use of every 
to receive the tablets or cards of those who were ex-| guest, to refuse the gay and splendid costume which 
pected; and as curiosity usually collected a crowd of | the munificence of the host provided, and t» persist in 
troublesome spectators, anxious to press forward into | appearing in one’s own habiliments, implied a con- 
the scene of gayety, the gate was opened only so far as | tempt both for the master of the house and his enter- 
was necessary for the admission of a single person at a| tainment, which could not fail to provoke resentment ; 
time, who, on presenting his invitation-ticket, was con-| and our Lord therefore spoke in accordance with a 
ducted through a long and narrow passage into the re- | well-known custom of his country when, in the para- 
ceiving-room; and then, after the whole company was | ble of the marriage of the king’s son, he describes the 
assembled, the master of the house shut the door with | stern displeasure of the king on discovering one of the 
his own hands—a signal to the servant to allow him-} guests without a wedding garment, and his instant 
self to be prevailed on neither by noise nor by impor- | command to thrust him out (Matt. xxii, 11). 
tunities, however loud and long-continued, to admit At private banquets the master of the house of 
the by-standers. To this custom there is a manifest | course presided, and did the honors of the occasion; 
reference in Luke xiii, 24, and Matt. xxv. 10 (see| but in large and mixed companies it was anciently 
Morier’s Journey, p. 142). customary to elect a governor of the feast (John ii, 8; 
One of the first marks of courtesy shown to the| see also Ecclus. xxxii, 1), who should not merely per- 
guests, after saluting the host, was the refreshment | form the office of chairman, apyirpixAwoc, in preserv- 
of water and fragrant oil or perfumes; and hence we| ing order and decorum, but take upon himself the gen- 
find our Lord complaining of Simon’s omission of these | eral management of the festivities. As this office was 
customary civilities (Luke vii, 44; see also Mark vii, 4). | considered a post of great responsibility and delicacy, 
See ANorntrinG. But a far higher, though necessarily | as well as honor, the choice, which among the Greeks 
less frequent attention paid te their friends by the | and Romans was left to the decision of dice, was more 
great was the custom of furnishing each of the com-| wisely made by the Jews to fall upon him who was 


pany with a magnificent habit of a light and showy} known to be possessed of the requsite qualities—a 
color, and richly embroidered, to be worn during the} ready wit and convivial turn, and at the same time 
festivity (Eccles. ix, 8; Rev. iii, 4,5). The loose and | firmness of character and habits of temperance. See 
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Ancient Egyptian Party of Guests, to whom Wine, Ointment, and Garlands ave brought. 


Fig. 1, A maid-servant presenting a cup of wine to a gentleman and lady, 2, 3, seated on chairs with eushions, probably of 
leather; 4, Another holding a vase of ointment and a garland; 5, Presents a lotus-flower, and 9, a necklace or garland 
which he is going to tie round the neck of the guest, 10; 12, A female attendant offering wine to a guest; in her left hand 
is s napkin, 7, for wiping the mouth after drinking. The tables, @,,f, have cakes of bread, ¢c, 7; meat, d, q; geese, n; and 
other birds, m ; figs, ¢, k; grapes in baskets, h; flowers, »; and other things prepared for the feast; and beneath them are 
glass bottles of wine, L, g. ‘ 
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Arcuitrictinus. The guests were scrupulously ar- 
ranged either by the host or governor, who, in the case 
of a family, placed them according to seniority (Gen. 
xlii, 33), and in the case of others, assigned the most 
honorable (comp. 1 Sam. ix, 22) a place near his own 
person; or it was done by the party themselves, on 
their successive arrivals, and after surveying the com- 
pany, taking up the position which appeared fittest 
for each. It might be expected that among the Ori- 
entals, by whom the laws of etiquette in these matters 
are strictly observed, many absurd and ludicrous con- 
tests for precedence must take place, from the arro- 
gance of some and the determined perseverance of 
others to wedge themselves into the seat they deem 
themselves entitled to. Accordingly, Morier informs 
us ‘‘that it is easy to observe, by the countenances of 
those present, when any one has taken a higher place 
than he ought.” ‘‘On one occasion,’’ he adds, ‘‘ when 
an assembly was nearly full, the Governor of Kashan, 
a man of humble mien, came in, and had seated him- 
self at the lowest place, when the host, after having 
testified his particular attentions to him by numerous 
expressions of welcome, pointed with his hand to an 
upper seat, which he desired him to take’ (Second 
Journey). As a counterpart to this, Dr. Clarke states 
that ‘‘at a wedding feast he attended in the house of a 
rich merchant at St. Jean d’Acre, two persons who had 
seated themselves at the top were noticed by the mas- 
ter of ceremonies, and obliged to move lower down” 
(see also Joseph. Ant. xv, 24.) The knowledge of these 
peculiarities serves to illustrate several passages of 
Scripture (Prov. xxv, 6, 7; Matt. xxiii, 6; and espe- 
cially Luke xiv, 7, where we find Jesus making the 
unseemly ambition of the Pharisees the subject of se- 
vere and merited animadversion). 

In ancient Egypt, as in Persia, the tables were 
ranged along the sides of the room, and the guests 
were placed with their faces toward the walls. Per- 
sons of high official station were honored with a table 
apart for themselves at the head of the room; and in 
these particulars we trace an exact correspondence 
to the arrangements of Joseph’s entertainment to his 
brethren. According to Lightfoot (2xercit. on John 
xiii, 23), the tables of the Jews were either wholly un- 
covered, or two thirds were spread with a cloth, while 
the remaining third was left bare for the dishes and 
vegetables. In the days of our Lord the prevailing 
form was the triclinium, the mode of reclining at which 
is described elsewhere. See Accusarron. This ef- 
feminate practice was not introduced until near the 
close of the Old Testament history, for among all its 
writers prior to the age of Amos, aw, to sit, is the word 
invariably used to describe the posture at table (1 Sam. 
xvi, margin, and Psa. exxviii, 3, implying that the an- 
cient Israelites sat round a low table, cross-legged, like 
the Orientals of the present day), whereas avakivw, 
signifying a recumbent posture, is the word employed 
in the Gospels. And whenever the word ‘‘ sit’’ occurs 
in the New Testament, it ought to be translated ‘‘lie,”’ 
or reclime, according to the universal practice of that age. 

The convenience of spoons, knives, and forks being 
unknown in the East, or, where known, being a modern 
innovation, the hand is the only instrument used in 
conveying food to the mouth; and the common practice, 
their food being chiefly prepared in a liquid form, is to 
dip their thin, wafer-like bread in the dish, and, folding 
it between their thumb and two fingers, enclose a por- 
tion of the contents. It is not uncommon to see sey- 
eral hands plunged into one dish at the same time. 
But where the party is numerous, the two persons near 
or opposite are commonly joined in one dish; and ac- 
cordingly, at the last Passover, Judas, being close to 
his master, was pointed out as the traitor by being de- 
signated as the person ‘“‘dipping his hand with Jesus 
in the dish.”” The Apostle John, whose advantageous 
situation enabled him to hear the minutest parts of the 
conversation, has recorded the fact of our Lord, in re- 
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ply to the question, ‘‘ Who is it?” answering it by 
‘‘giving a sop to Judas when he had dipped” (John 
xili, 27.) Itis not the least among the peculiarities of 
Oriental manners that a host often dips his hand into 
a dish, and, lifting a handful of what he considers a 
dainty, offers the Wwpior or sop to one of his friends, 
and to decline it would be a violation of propriety and 
good manners (see Jowett’s Christian Researches). In 
earlier ages, a double or a more liberal portion, or a 
choice piece of cookery, was the form in which a land- 
lord showed his respect for the individual he delighted 
to honor (Gen. xiii, 34; 1 Sam. i, 4; ix, 23; Prov. xxxi, 
15; see Voller’s Grec. Ant. ii, 387; Forbes, Orient. Mem. 
iii, 187.) 

While the guests reclined in the manner described 
above, their feet, of course, being stretched out behind, 
were the most accessible parts of their person, and ac- 
cordingly the woman with the alabaster box of oint- 
ment could pay her grateful and reverential attentions 
to Jesus without disturbing him in the business of the 
table. Nor can the presence of this woman, uninvited 
and unknown even as she was to the master of the 
house, appear at all an incredible or strange circum- 
stance, when we consider that entertainments are often 
given in gardens, or in the outer courts, where strangers 
are freely admitted, and that Simon’s table was in all 
likelihood accessible to the same promiscuous visitors 
as are found hovering about at the banquets and en- 
tering into the houses of the most respectable Orientals 
of the present day (Forbes, Orient. Mem.). In the 
course of the entertainment servants are frequently 
employed in sprinkling the head and person of the 
guests with odoriferous perfumes, which, probably to 
counteract the scent of too copious perspiration, they 
use in great profusion, and the fragrance of which, 
though generally too strong for Europeans, is deemed 
an agreeable refreshment (see Psa. xlv, 8; xxiii, 5; 
exxxiii, 2). 

The various items of which an Oriental entertain« 
ment consists, bread, flesh, fish, fowls, melted butter, 
honey, and fruits, are in many places set on the table 
at once, in defiance of all taste. They are brought in 
upon trays—one, containing several dishes, being as- 
signed to a group of two, or at most three persons, and 
the number and quality of the dishes being regulated 
according to the rank and consideration of the party 
seated before it. In ordinary cases four or five dishes 
constitute the portion allotted to a guest; but if he be 
a person of consequence, or one to whom the host is 
desirous of showing more than ordinary marks of at- 
tention, other viands are successively brought in, un- 
til, if every vacant corner of the tray is occupied, the 
bowls are piled one above another. The object of this 
rude but liberal hospitality is, not that the individual 
thus honored is expected to surfeit himself by an ex- 
cess of indulgence in order to testify his sense of the 
entertainer’s kindness, but that he may enjoy the 
means of gratifying his palate with greater variety ; 
and hence we read of Joseph’s displaying his partiality 
for Benjamin by making his ‘‘ mess five times so much 
as any of theirs” (Gen. xliii, 24). The shoulder of a 
lamb, roasted, and plentifully besmeared with butter 
and milk, is regarded as a great delicacy still (Buck- 
ingham’s J’ravels, ii, 136), as it was also in the days of 
Samuel. But according to the favorite cookery of the 
Orientals, their animal food is for the most part cut 
into small pieces, stewed, or prepared in a liquid state, 
such as seems to have been the ‘‘ broth” presented by 
Gideon to the angel (Judg. vi, 19). The made-up 
dishes are “savory meat,” being highly seasoned, and 
bring to remembrance the marrow and fatness which 
were esteemed as the most choice morsels in ancient 
times. As to drink, when particular attention was in- 
tended to be shown to a guest, his cup was filled with 
wine till it ran over (Psa. xxiii, 5), and it is said that 
the ancient Persians began their feasts with wine, 
whence it was called ‘ta banquet of wine’’ (Esther 
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Ancient Assyrian Guests drinking a Toast. 


v, 6). See Rinck, De apparatu convivit regis Persa- 
rum (Regiom. 1755); Kohler, Observatt. (Lips. 1763), 
p. 1 sq. 

The hands, for occasionally both were required, be- 
smeared with grease during the process of eating, were 
anciently cleaned by rubbing them with the soft part 
of the bread, the erumbs of which, being allowed to 
fall, became the portion of dogs (Matt. xv, 27; Luke 
xvi, 21). But the most common way now at the con- 


clusion of a feast is for a servant to go round to each | 


guest with water to wash, a service which is performed 
by the menial pouring a stream over their hands, 
which,is received into a strainer at the bottom of the 
basin. This humble office Elisha performed to his 
master (2 Kings iii, 11). See Ewer. 

People of rank and opulence in the East frequently 
give public entertainments to the poor. The rich man 
in the parable, whose guests disappointed him, dispatch- 
ed his servants on the instant to invite those that 
might be found sitting by the hedges and the high- 
ways—a measure which, in the circumstances, was ab- 
solutely necessary, as the heat of the climate would 
spoil the meats long before they could be consumed Ly 
the members of his own household. But many of the 
great, from benevolence or ostentation, are in the habit 
of proclaiming set days for giving feasts to the poor; 
and then, at the time appointed, may be seen crowds 
of the blind, the halt, and the maimed bending their 
steps to the scene of entertainment. This species of 
charity claims a venerable antiquity. Our Lord rec- 
ommended his wealthy hearers to practice it rather 
than spend their fortunes, as they did, on luxurious 
living (Luke xiv, 12); and as such invitations to the 
poor are of necessity given by public proclamation, 
and female messengers are employed to publish them 
(Hasselquist saw ten or twelve thus perambulating a 
town in Egypt), it is probably to the same venerable 
practice that Solomon alludes in Proy. ix, 3,—Kit- 
to,s.vy. See FEAsT. 

Among the Hebrews banquets were not only a means 
of social enjoyment, but were a part of the observance 
of religious festivity. At the three solemn festivals, 
when all the males appeared before the Lord, the 
family also had its domestic feast, as appears from the 
place and the share in it to which ‘‘the widow, the 
fatherless, and the stranger’? were legally entitled 
(Deut. xvi, 11). Probably, when the distance allowed 
and no ineonyenience hindered, both males and fe- 
males went up (e. g. to Shiloh; 1 Sam. i, 9) together 
to hold the festival. These domestic festivities were 
doubtless to a great extent retained, after laxity had 
set in as regards the special observance by the male 
sex (Neh. viii, 17). Sacrifices, both ordinary and ex- 
traordinary, as among heathen nations (Exod. xxxivy, 
15; Judg. xvi, 28), included a banquet, and Eli’s sons 
made this latter the prominent part. The two, thus 
united, marked strongly both domestic and civil life. 
It may even be said that some sacrificial recognition, 
if only in pouring the blood solemnly forth as before 
God, always attended the slaughter of an animal for 
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food. The firstlings of 
cattle were to be sacrificed 
and eaten at the sanctuary 
if not too far from the res- 
idence (1 Sam. ix, 13; 2 
Sam. vi, 19; Exod. xxii, 
29, 808 Levin xix, bebe 
Deut. xii, 17,20, 21; xv, 
19-22). From the sacri- 
ficial banquet probably 
sprang the AGAPA; as 
the Lord’s Supper, with 
which it for a while coa- 
lesced, was derived from 
the Passover. Besides re- 
ligious celebrations, such 
events as the weaning a 
son and heir, a marriage, the separation or reunion of 
friends, and sheep-shearing, were customarily attended 
by a banquet or revel (Gen. xxi, 8; xxix, 22; xxxi, 
27, 54; 1 Sam. xxv, 2, 36; 2 Sam. xiii, 23). Ata 
funeral, also, refreshment was taken in common by 
the mourners, and this might tend to become a scene 
of indulgence, but ordinarily abstemiousness seems on 
such occasions to have been the rule. The case of 
Archelaus is not conclusive, but his inclination toward 
alien usages was doubtless shared by the Herodian- 
izing Jews (Jer, xvi, 5-7; Ezek. xxiv, 17; Hos. ix, 4; 
Eccl. vii, 2; Josephus, War, ii, 1). Birthday-ban- 
quets are only mentioned in the cases of Pharaoh and 
Herod (Gen. xl, 20; Matt. xiv, 6). <A leading topic 
of prophetic rebuke is the abuse of festivals to an occa- 
sion of drunken revelry, and the growth of fashion in 
Such was the invitation 
typicelly given by Jeremiah to the Rechabites (Jer. 
xxxy, 5). The usual time of the banquet was the 
evening, and to begin early was a mark of excess (Isa.v, 
11; Eccl. x,16). The slaughtering of the cattle, which 
was the preliminary of a banquet, occupied the earlier 


| part of the same day (Prov. ix,2; Isa. xxii, 13; Matt. 
xxii, 4). The most essential materials of the banquet- 


ing-room, next to the viands and wine, which last was 
often drugged with spices (Prov. ix, 2; Cant. viii, 2), 
were garlands or loose flowers, exhibitions of music, 
singers, and dancers, riddles, jesting and merriment 
(Isa. xxviii, 1; Wisd. ii, 6; 2 Sam. xix, 35; Isa. xxv, 
6;-v, 12; Judg.- xiv, 12; Neh. viii, 10; Keel. x, 19; 
Matt. xxii, 11; Amos vi, 5, 6; Luke xv, 25). Seven 
days was a not uncommon duration of a festival, espe- 
cially for a wedding, but sometimes fourteen (Tob. 
viii, 19; Gen. xxix, 27; Judg. xiv, 12); but if the 
bride were a widow, three days formed the limit (Bux- 
torf, De Conviv. Hebr.). The reminder sent to the 
guests (Luke xiv, 17) was prokably only usual in 
princely banquets on a large scale, involving protract- 
ed preparation. There seems no doubt that the Jews 
of the O. T. period used a common table for all the 
guests. In Joseph’s entertainment a ceremonial sep- 
aration prevailed, but there is no reason for supposing 
a separate table for each, as is distinctly asserted in 
the Talmud (Tosephot Berach.°c. vi) to have been 
usual. The latter custom certainly was in use among 
the ancient Greeks and Germans (Hom. (d. xxiii, 
xxii, 74; Tac. Germ. 22), and perhaps among tha 
Egyptians (Wilkinson, ii, 202, engravings). But tha 
common phrase to ‘‘sit at table,”’ or ‘‘eat at any cre’s 
table,”? shows the originality of the opposite usage. 
The separation of the woman’s banquet was nota Jew- 
ish custom (Esth. i, 9). Portions or messes were sent 
from the entertainer to each guest at table, and a 
special part was sometimes reserved for a late comer 
(1 Sam. i, 5; Gen. xliii, 34; 1 Sam. ix, 23, 24). Por- 
tions were similarly sent to poorer friends direct from 
the banquet-table (Neh. viii, 10; Esth. ix, 19, 22), 
The kiss on receiving a guest was a point of friendly 
courtesy (Luke vii, 45). It was strictly enjoined by 
the rabbins to wash both before and after eating, which 
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they called the “first water” and the ‘last water’’ 
(D"TWNA DA and B"ss4MN 172); but washing the 
feet seems to haye been limited to the case of a guest 
who was also a traveller. See ABLUTION. 

In religious banquets the wine was mixed, by rab- 
pinical regulation, with three parts of water, and four 
short forms of benediction were pronounced over it. 
At the Passover four such cups were mixed, blessed, 
and passed round by the master of the feast (coyuToi- 
kdwoc). It is probable that the character of this 
official varied with that of the entertainment; if it 
were a religious one, his office would be quasi-priestly ; 
if a revel, he would be the mere symposiarch (cup7ro- 
o:aoyne) or arbiter bibendi. (See Smith’s Dict. of 
Class. Ant. s. y. Symposium ; Comissatio.)—Smith, s. 
vy. See ENTERTAINMENT; EATING; Hosprrairy, etc. 


Ban‘uas (Bavvoc, Vulg. Bumis), a name of a Le- 
vite occurring in the lists of those who returned from 
captivity (1 Esdr. y, 26); this, with the following 
name, answers to HopAy1au (q. v.) or Hodevah in 
the parallel lists of Ezra (i, 40) and Nehemiah (vii, 43). 


Baphomet (Bad1) Mijrewe, baptism of Metis, or 
of fire, the Gnostic baptism), is the name given to cer- 
tain symbolic figures, half male and half female, carv- 
ed in stone, etc., which are said by some to have be- 
longed to the insignia of the Knight Templars. Speci- 
mens of them are to be found in the collections of an- 
tiquities of Weimar and Vienna. These figures have 
generally two heads or faces, one of which is bearded ; 
they are surrounded by serpents, and bear various in- 
scriptions and representations of the sun, moon, trun- 
cated crosses (otherwise called Egyptian key of life 
and death), ete. Some have considered them as im- 
ages of the devil, others as representing J/ete (Wis- 
dom), the Gnostic divinity, and others, seeing in them 
busts of Mohammed, considered them as proofs of the 
apostasy of the Templars. It seems more probable, 
however, that they were merely some alchemico-theo- 
sophical symbols. See Joseph von Hammer, Fund- 
gruben d. Orients (6 vols.); Von Nell, Baphometische 
Actenstiicke, ete. (Vienna, 1819); Same, Lssay on a 
Cosmological Interpretation of the Phanician Worship 
of the Cabiri, ete. 


Baptism, a rite of purification or initiation, in 
which water is used; one of the sacraments (q. v.) of 
the Christian Church. The word baptism is simply 
an Anglicized form of the Greek Bamrucpde, a verbal 
noun from Bazrifw (likewise Anglicized ‘‘ baptize”), 
and this, again, is a derivative from Bamrw, the pre- 
dominant signification of which latter is to whelm or 
“dye,”’ Lat. tingo. Not being a verb implying mo- 
tion, BarriZw is properly followed in Greek by the 
preposition év, denoting the means or method (with the 
“instrumental dative’’), which has unfortunately, in 
the Auth. Engl. Vers., often been rendered by the am- 
biguous particle “in,” whereas it really (in this con- 
nection) signifies only with or by, or at most merely 
designates the locality where the act is performed. 
The derivative verb and noun are sometimes used 
with reference to ordinary lustration, and occasionally 
with respect to merely secular acts; also in a figura- 
tive sense. In certain cases it is followed by the prep- 
osition eic, with the meaning “to,”’ ‘‘ for,” or ‘‘unto,”’ 
as pointing out the design of the act, especially in 
phrases (comp. miarevevy sic) expressive of the cove- 
nant or relation of which this rite was the seal. (In 


Mark i, 9, the et¢ depends upon 7)\Sey preceding ; and | 


in Mark xiv, 20, there is a constructio pragnans by 
which some other verb of motion is to be supplied be- 
fore the preposition.) On these and other applications 
of the Greek word, see Robinson’s Ler. of the N. T. 
8. Vv.; where, however (as in some other Lexicons), the 
statement that the primary force of the verb is ‘to 
dip, immerse,”’ etc., is not sustained by its actual usage 
and grammatical construction. This would always | a 
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require ec, ‘‘into,” after it; which oecurs in 15 ex- 
amples only out of the exhaustive list (175) adduced 
by Dr. Conant (Meaning and Use of Baptizein, N.Y. 
1860) ; and a closer and more critical examination 
will show that it is only the context and association 
of the word that in any case put this signification upon 
it, and it is therefore a mere gloss or inference to as- 
sign this as the proper sense of the term. The signi- 
fications ‘‘ plunge,” ‘‘submerge,”’ ete., are here strict- 
ly derived, as cognates, from the more general and 
primitive one of that complete envelopment with a 
liquid which a thorough wetting, saturation, or dyeing 
usually implies. In like manner, Dr. E. Beecher (in 
a series of articles first published in the Am. Bib. Re- 
pos. during 1840 and 1841) has mistaken the allied or 
inferential signification of purification for the primitive 
sense of the word, whereas it is only the result expect- 
ed or attendant in the act of washing. See further 
below. 

As preliminary to the theological discussion of this 
subject, it will be proper here to discuss, more fully 
than can be conveniently done elsewhere, the classical 
and Biblical uses of the word, and some subordinate 
topics. We here make use chiefly of Kitto’s Cyclope- 
dia, 8. Vv. 

I. Philological Usage of the Word Bamrifew.—l. By 
Classical Writers.—No instance occurs in these writers 
of the use of Bdzrisa, and only one in a very late 
author (Antyllus) of the use of its equivalent Bamrw- 
poe; but the verb occurs frequently, especially in the 
later writers. It is used to designate: 

(1.) The washing of an obje ct by dipping it into water, 
or any other fluid, or quasi-fluid, for any purpose what- 


ever: as PBdarrioyv ceavtoy ee Oadaccay, ‘bathe 
yourself by going into the sea’’ (Plut. Jor. p. 166 


A.); BarriZew tiv Awruoor 
(bid. p. 914). 

(2.) The plunging or sinking of an object: as Ove 
yao roig akoNiuBote Barri<ecPar Tupper Ei\wv 
TooToy emiTohaLouer, Where BarrilecHat, in the sense 
of “submerzed,’’ is contrasted with éairoAaZovat, in 
the sense of “ float;’? év téaoe yeveoOar Tijv Topéetay 
ovuveBn, HEXOL OUOCAOY BarriCopévwy, being in water 
up to the navel (Strabo, Geogr. Xiv, D- 667) ; podtc Ewe 
TOV pasTay OL TeCot Barrie Sopeevor Cue Bauwvov (Polyb. 
iii). So Pindar says (Pyth. ii, 145), aBamriorde etpu, 
peddOcg We, where the cork of the Gakbnn is styled 
unbaptized, in contrast with the net which sinks into 
the water. From this, by metonomy of cause for ef- 
fect, is derived the sense to drown, as éBanrria’ etc Tov 
oivoy, *‘I whelmed him in the wine’ (Julian Hgypt. 
Anacreont.). 

(3.) The covering over of any object by the flowing or 
pouring of a fluid on it; and metaphorically (in the 
passive), the being overwhelmed or oppressed: thus the 
Pseudo-Aristotle speaks of places full of bulrushes and 
sea-weeds, which, when the tiie is at the ebb, are not 
baptized (i. e. covered by the water), but at full tide are 
flooded over (Mirabil. Auscult. § 187, p. 50, in Wester- 
mann’s edit. of the Script. Rer. Mir. Gr.); Diodorus 
Siculus (bk. i) speaks of land animals being destroyed 
by the river overtaking them (dia@Oetoerar Pam7Z6- 
peva); Plato and Atheneus describe men in a state 
of ebriety as baptized (Sympos. p.176 B.; and Deipnos, 
y.); and the former says the saine of a youth oyer- 
whelmed with sophistry (Luthyd. 277 D.); Plutarch 
denounces the forcing of knowledge on children he- 
yond what they can receive as a process by which the 
soul is baptized (De Lib. educ.); and he speaks of men 
as baptized by debts (Galbe, c. 21); Diodorus Siculus 
speaks of baptizing people with tears (bk. i, c. 73); and 
Libanius says, ‘‘ He who hardly bears what he now 
bears, would be baptized by a little addition’? (Zpist. 
310), and ‘TI am one of those baptized by that great 
wave’”’ (Ep. 25). 

(4.) The complete drenching of an object, whether by 

aspersion or immersion; as’Aoxog Barri<y, Cdvar oé 


moog THv Oadarray 
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rot ob Ozpuc éort, ‘As a bladder thou shalt be washed 
(i. ec. by the waves breaking over thee), but thou canst 
not go down” (Orac. Sibyll. de Athenis, ap. Plutarch, 
Thesei). 

Yrom this it appears that in classical usage Barri- 
Ze is not fixed to any special mode of applying the 
baptizing element to the object baptized ; all that is 
implied by the term is, that the former is closely in 
contact with the latter, or that the latter is wholly in 
the former. 

2. By the Septuagint.—Were the word occurs only 
four times, viz. 2 Kings v, 14: ‘‘ And Naaman went 
down and baptized himself (¢{Bamricaro) seven times 
in the river Jordan,” where the original Hebrew is 
S44, from rely to dip, plunge, immerse; Isa. xxi, 4, 
“Tniquity baptizes me” (1) dvopia pe Bamriler), where 
the word is plainly used in the sense of overwhelm, 
answering to the Heb. M2, (o come upon suddenly, to 
terrify ; Judith xii, 7, ‘‘She went out by night .. 
and baptized herself (é3amriZero) at the fountain ;” 
and Ecclus. xxxi [xxxiv], 30, ‘‘He who is baptized 
from a corpse’ (Bamriopévog cmd vexoow), etc. In 
these last two instances the word merely denotes 
washed, without indicating any special mode by which 
this was done, though in the former the circumstances 
of the case make it improbable that the act described 
was that of bathing (comp. Num. xix, 19). 

In the Greek, then, of the Sept., GazriZey signifies 
to plunge, to bathe, or to overwhelm. 


a fluid, or the case of one who is dipped by another. 


3. in the New Testament.—Confining our notice here | 
simply to the philology of the subject, the instances | 


of this usage may be classified thus: 
C1.) Lhe verb or noun alone, or with the object baptized 
merely: as BartioAivat, Matt. iii, 13,14; BarrioBete, 


Mark xvi, 16; Bamrigwy, Mark i, 4; Bazricwrrat, | 


vii, 4; BamriZec, John i, 25; éBamrica, 1 Cor. i, 14, 
ete. ; Bawriopa abrov, Matt. iii, 7; €v Baaricpa, Eph. 
iv, 5; Bamriopa, Col. ii, 12; 1 Pet. iii, 21, etc.; Baz- 
respove ToTnolwy, Mark vii, 4, 8; Bamriopey Oida- 
xe, Heb. vi, 2; dvaddpore Barriopotc, ix, 10. ~ 

(2.) With addition of the element of baptism: as év 
bOart, Mark i, 8, etc.; ty wvetmare ayi Kat rvol, 
Matt. iii, 11, etc.; vdazt, Luke iii, 16, etc. The force 
of éy in such formule has by some been pressed, as if 
it indicated that the object of baptism was i the ele- 
ment of haptism; but by most the 2y is regarded 


ai > «4 | 
as merely the nota dutivi, so that tv UdaTt means no 


more than the simple #dart, as the év wot of Matt. 
xiv, 13, means no more than the 7Aotw of Mark vi, 32. 
(See Matthiz, sec. 401, obs. 2: Kihner, sec. 585, Anm. 
2.) Only in one instance does the accusative appear 
in the N. T., Mark i, 9, where we have ele roy lopda- 
yyy, and this can hardly be regarded as a real excep- 
tion to the ordinary usage of the N. T., because etc 
here is local rather than instrumental. In connection 
with this may be noticed the phrases karaBatvey ec 
TO tdwp, and arofaivew ix or awd Tov bdaTog. Ac- 
cording to some, these decisively prove that the party 
baptized, as well as the baptizer, went down into the 
water, and came up out of it. But, on the other hand, 
it is contended that the phrases do not necessarily im- 
ply more than that they went to (i. e. to the margin 
of) the water and returned thence. 

(3.) With specification of the end or purpose for which 
the baptism is effected. This is usually indicated by sic: 
as Pamrilorvrec cig 7d bvopa, Matt. xxviii, 19, and 
frequently ; ¢BarricOnuey cic Xowrdy . . . éle Tov 
Odvaroy airod, Rom. vi, 3, al.; ele Tov Mwvony éBar- 
ricOnoayv, 1 Cor. x, 3; eic ty cpa (BarriaOnjer, xii, 
13; BamriwOjrw Exacroc . ele dpeow apaoTiar, 
Acts ii, 38, etc. In these cases efe retains its proper 
significancy, as indicating the terminus ad quem, and 
tropically, that for which, or with a view to which the 
thing is done, modified according as this is a person 
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orathing. Thus, to be baptized for Moses, means to 
he baptized with a view to following or being subject 
to the rule of Moses; to be baptized for Christ means 
to be baptized with a view to becoming a true follower 
of Christ; to Le baptized for his death means to be 
baptized with a view to the enjoyment of the benefits 
of his death; to be baptized for the remission of sins 
means to be baptized with a view to receiving this; to 
be baptized for the name of any one means to be bap- 
tized with a view to the realization of all that the 
meaning of this name implies, etc. In one passage 
Paul uses izrép to express the end or design of baptism, 
BarriZopevor drip TOY vexpGy, 1 Cor. xv, 29; but 
here the involved idea of substitution justifies the use 
of the preposition. Instead of a preposition, the geni- 
tive of object is sometimes used, as Sdaxricpa pera- 
votac, Luke iii, 3, al. =Bdxripa elec peravoiar, the 
baptism which has pevavota as its end and purpose. 

(4.) With specification of the ground or basis on which 
the baptism rests. This is expressed by the use of iy 
in the phrases ?y éy6art Tivoc, and once by the use 
of é7i with the dative, Acts ii, 38: ‘*to be baptized on 
the name of Christ, i. e. so that the baptism is ground- 
ed on the confession of his name” (Winer, p. 469). 
Some regard these formule as identical in meaning 
with those in which éf¢ is used with dvopua, but the 
more exact scholars yiew them as distinct. 

The two last-mentioned usages are peculiar to the 


: | N. T., and arise directly from the new significancy 
It is never used | 


to describe the act of one who dips another object into 


which its writers attached to baptism as a rite. 

Il. Non-ritual Baptisms mentioned in the N. T.— 
These are: ¢ 

1. The baptism of wtenst/s and articles of furniture, 
Mark vii, 4, 8. 

2. The baptism of persons, Mark vii, 3,4; Luke xi, 
38, etc. 

These are the only instances in which the verb or 
noun is used in a strictly literal sense in the N. T., 


/ and there may be some doubt as to whether the last 


instance should not be remanded to the head of ritual 
baptisms. These instances are chiefly valuable as 
bearing on the question of the mode of baptism; they 
show that no special mode is indicated by the mere 
use of the word baptize, for the washing of cups, of 
couches, and of persons is accomplished in a different 
manner in each case: in the first by dipping, or im- 
mersing, or rinsing, or pouring, or simply wiping with 
a wet cloth; in the second by aspersion and wiping; 
and in the third by plunging or stepping into the bath. 

3. Baptism cf affliction, Mark x, 38, 39; Luke xii, 
50. In both these passages our Lord refers to his im- 
pending sufferings as a baptism which he had to un- 
dergo. Chrysostom, and some others of the fathers, 
understand this objectively, as referring to the purga- 
tion which his sufferings were to effect (see the pas- 
sages in Suicer, Thes. s. v. Bamriopa, i, 7); but this 
does not seem to be the idea of the speaker. Our 
Lord rather means that his sufferings were to come on 
him as a mighty overwhelming torrent (see Kuinél 
on Matt. xx, 22, 23; Blomfield, zbid.). Some inter- 
preters suppose there is an allusion in this language to 
submersion as essential to baptism (see Olshausen in 
loc. ; Meyer on Mark x, 38); but nothing more seems 
to be implied than simply the being overwhelmed in a 
figurative sense, according to what we have seen to be 
a common use of the word by the classical writers. 

4. Baptism with the Spirit, Matt. iii, 11; Mark i, 8; 
Luke iii, 16; John i, 383; Acts i, 5; xi,16; 1 Cor. xii, 
13. In the first of these passages it is said of our Lord 
that he shall baptize with the Holy Spirit and with 
fire. Whether this be taken as a hendiadys = the 
Spirit as fire, or as pointing out two distinct baptisms, 
the one by the Spirit, the other by fire; and whether, 
on the latter assumption, the baptism by fire means the 
destruction by Christ of his enemies, or the miraculous 


endowment of his apostles, it does not concern us at . 


present to inquire. Respecting the intent of baptism 
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by the Spirit, there can be little room for doubt or dif- 
ference of opinion; it is obviously a figurative mode 
of describing the agency of the Divine Spirit given 
through and by Christ, both in conferring miraculous 
endowments and in purifying and sanctifying the 
heart of man. By this Spirit the disciples were bap- 
tized on the day of Pentecost, when ‘‘ there appeared 
unto them cloven tongues of fire, and it sat upon each 
of them; and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and they began to speak with tongues as the Spirit 
gaye them utterance” (Acts ii, 3, 4); by this Spirit 
men are saved when they are “born again of water 
and of the Spirit’? (John iii, 5); when they receive 
“the washing of regeneration and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost” (Tit. iii, 5); and when there is the put- 


ting away from them of the filth of the flesh, and they | 


have the answer of a good conscience toward God (1 
Pet. iii, 21); and by this Spirit believers are baptized 


for one body, when through his gracious agency they | 


receive that Spirit, and those impulses by which they 
are led to realize their unity in Christ Jesus (1 Cor. 
xii, 13). Some refer to the Spirit’s baptism also, the 
apostle’s expression, vy Barriopa, Eph. iv, 5; but the 
common and more probable opinion is that the refer- 
ence here is to ritual baptism as the outward sign of 
that inner unity which the <tc Kdproe and the pia 
qioTic secure and produce (see Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, 
Matthies, etc. etc. in loc.). In this figurative use of 
the term “‘ baptism” the tertium comparationis is found 
by some in the Spirit’s being viewed as the element in 
which the believer is made to live, and in which he 
receives the transforming influence; while others find 
it in the biblical representation of the Spirit as com- 
ing upon men, as poured upon them (Isa. xxxii, 15; 
Zech. xii, 10; Joel ii, 28; Acts ii, 17), and as sprinkled 
on them like clean water (Ezek. xxxvi, 25). 


5. Baptism for Moses.—In 1 Cor. x, 2, the apostle | 
says of the Israelites, ‘‘And they all received bap- | 


tism (‘the middle voice is selected to express a recep- 
tive sense,’ Meyer) for Moses (ele Tov Mwvaijy éBaz- 
ticayro) in (or by, év) the cloud, and in (or by) the 
sea.” In the Syr. etc 7. M. is translated “by the 
hand of Moses ;’’ and this is followed by Beza and oth- 
ers. Some render wna cum Mose; others, auspiciis 
Mosis; others, in Mose, i. e. ‘sub ministerio et ductu 
Mosis’”’ (Calvin), etc. But all these interpretations 
are precluded by the proper meaning of e’c, and the 
fixed significance of the phrase BarriZey cic in the N. 
T. The only rendering that can be admitted is ‘‘ for 
Moses,” i. e. with a view to him, in reference to him, 
in respect of him. ‘They were baptized for Moses, 
i. e. they became bound to fidelity and obedience, and 
were accepted into the covenant which God then made 
with the people through Moses’ (Rickert in loc. ; see 
also Meyer and Alford on the passage). 

Ill. The Types of Baptism.—i. The apostle Peter 
(1 Pet. iii, 21) compares the deliverance of Noah in 
the Deluge to the deliverance of Christians in baptism. 
The apostle had been speaking of those who had per- 
ished ‘‘in the days of Noah when the ark was a-pre- 
paring, in which few, that is eight souls, were saved 
by water.” 
like figure whereunto baptism doth now save us.” 


The Greek, in the best MSS., is"O wai nade autiry- | 
Grotius well expounds 


Tov vuy owce Barriopa. 
dvrizuroy by ayricrotyoy, ‘‘accurately correspond- 
ing.’”’ The difficulty is in the relative 6. There is no 
antecedent to which it can refer except tdaroe, ‘ wa- 


ter;” and it seems as if Bawrica must be put in ap- | 


position with 6, and as an explanation of it. Noah 
and his company were saved by water, ‘‘ which water 
also, that is, the water of baptism, correspondingly 
saves us.’’ Even if the reading were , it would 
most naturally refer to the preceding téaroc. Cer- 
tainly it could not refer to cBwrov, which is feminine, 
We must, then, probably interpret that, though water 
was the instrument for destroying the disobedient, it 
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was yet the instrument ordained of God for floating 
the ark, and so for saving Noah and his family; and 
it is in correspondence with this that water also, viz. 
the water of baptism, saves Christians. Augustine, 
commenting on these words, writes that ‘the events 
in the days of Noah were a figure of things to come, 
so that they who believe not the Gospel, when the 
church is building, may be considered as like those 
who believed not when the ark was preparing; while 
those who have believed and are baptized (i. e. are 
saved by baptism) may be compared to those who were 
formerly saved in the ark by water’? (Zpist. 164, tom. 
ii, p. 579). ‘‘ The building of the ark,” he says again, 
‘was a kind of preaching.” ‘The waters of the 
deluge presignified baptism to those who believed— 
punishment to the unbelieving” (7d.). 

It would be impossible to give any definite explana- 
tion of the werds ‘t baptism doth save us’’ without en- 
tering upon the theological question of baptismal re- 
generation. The apostle, however, gives a caution 
which no doubt may itself have need of an interpreter, 
when he adds, ‘‘not the putting away the filth of the 
flesh, but the answer (ézreow7npia) of a good conscience 
toward God.”’ Probably all will agree that he intended 
here to warn us against resting on the outward admin- 
istration of a sacrament, with no corresponding prepa- 
| ration of the conscience and the soul. The connection 
in this passage between baptism and ‘‘ the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ’? may be compared with Col. ii, 12. 

2. In 1 Cor. x,1, 2, the passage of the Red Sea and 
the shadowing of the miraculous cloud are treated as 
types of baptism. In all the early part of this chap- 
ter the wanderings of Israel in the wilderness are put 
|in comparison with the life of the Christian. The 
being under the cloud and the passing through the sea 
/resemble baptism; eating manna and drinking of the 
rock are as the-spiritual food which feeds the church; 
and the different temptations, sins, and punishments 
of the Israelites on their journey to Canaan are held 
up as a warning to the Corinthian Church. It ap- 
| pears that the Rabbins themselves speak of a baptism 
in the cloud (see Wetstein in loc., who quotes Pirke 
R. Eliezer, 44; see also Schéttgen in loc.). The pas- 
sage from the condition of bondmen in Egypt was 
through the Red Sea, and with the protection of the 
luminous cloud. When the sea was passed the peo- 
ple were no longer subjects of Pharach, but were, un- 
der the guidance of Moses, forming into a new com- 
monwealth, and on their way to the promised land. 
It is sufficiently apparent how this may resemble the 
enlisting of a new conyert into the body of the Chris- 
tian Church, his being placed in a new relation, under 
a new condition, in a spiritual commonwealth, with a 
way before him to a better country, though surround- 
ed with dangers, subject to temptations, and with ene- 
mies on all sides to encounter in his progress. 

3. Another type of, or rather a rite analogous to, 
baptism was circumcision. Paul (Col. ii, 11) speaks 
of the Colossian Christians as having been circumcised 
with a circumcision made without hands, when they 
were buried with Christ in baptism, in which they 
were also raised again with him (éy « wepterpjCyre 
.. . ovytadévtec auTw iy THY Pantiopart. ‘The 
aorist participle, as often, is contemporary with the 
preceding past verb.”—Alford in loc.). The obvious 
reason for the comparison of the two rites is that cir- 
cumcision was the entrance to the Jewish Church and 
the ancient covenant, baptism to the Christian Church 
and to the new covenant; and perhaps also that the 
spiritual significance of circumcision had a resemblance 
|to the spiritual import of baptism, viz. “the putting 
| off the body of the sins of the flesh,’’ and the purifica- 
tion of the heart by the grace of God. Paul therefore 

calls baptism the circumcision made without hands, 

and speaks of the putting off of the sins of the flesh by 

Christian circumcision (¢y 7y weptTopy TOU Xoworod), 
| i, e. by baptism. 
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4, Before leaving this part of the subject, we ought 
perhaps to observe that in more than one instance 
death is called a baptism. In Matt. xx, 22; Mark x, 
39, our Lord speaks of the cup which he had to drink, 
and the baptism that he was to be baptized with ; and 
again, in Luke xii, 50, ‘I have a baptism to be bap- 
tized with.’”’ It is generally thought that baptism 
here means an inundation of sorrows; that, as the 
baptized went down in the water, and water was to be 
poured over him, so our Lord meant to indicate that 
he himself had to pass through ‘‘the deep waters of 
affliction” (see Kuinél on Matt. xx, 22; Schleusner, 
s.v. Bazrigw). In after times martyrdom was called 
a baptism of blood. But the metaphor in this latter 
case is evidently different; and in the above words of 
our Lord baptism is used without any qualification, 
whereas in passages adduced from profane authors we 
always find some words explanatory of the mode of 
the immersion. Is it not then probable that some 
deeper significance attaches to the comparison of 
death, especially of our Lord’s death, to baptism, 
when we consider, too, that the connection of baptism 
with the death and resurrection of Christ is so much 
insisted on by Paul? 

IV. Names of Baptism.—1. ‘ Baptism” (Barriopa: 
the word Barriopde occurs only three times, viz. 
Mark vii, 8; Heb. vi, 2; ix, 10). The verb Barrigar 
(from Bare, to wet) is the rendering of baz, to 
plunge, by the Sept. in 2 Kings v, 14; and according- 
ly the Rabbins used mossy for Barriopa. The Lat- 
in fathers render Bamricew by tingere (e. g. Tertull. 
adv. Praz. c. 26, ‘‘ Novissime mandavit ut tingerent 
in Patrem Filium et Spiritum Sanctum’’); by mergere 
(as Ambros. De Sacramentis, lib. ii, ec. 7, ‘* Interrogatus 
es, Credis in Deum Patrem Omnipotentem?  Dixisti 
Credo; et mersisti, hoc est sepultus es”); by merg2- 
tare (as Tertullian, De Coroné Militis, c. 3, ‘‘ Dehine 
ter mergitamur’’); see Suicer, s. v. avaduw. By the 
Greck fathers the word BazriZe is often used figura- 
tively for overwhelming with sleep, sorrow, sin, etc. 
Thus v7d péOne BarriGopevoc etc Urvoy, buried in 
sleep through drunkenness. So puotace BawriZope- 
voc pooyvtio, absorbed in thought (Chrysost.). Tate 
Bapurdrac apaoriac BeBanriopévor, steeped in sin 
(Justin M.). See Suicer, s. v. BawriZw. 

2. ‘‘The Water” (ro Udwo) is a name of baptism 
which occurs in Acts x, 47. After Peter’s discourse, 
the Holy Spirit came visibly on Cornelius and his 
company ; and the apostle asked, ‘‘Can any man for- 
bid the water, that these should not be baptized, who 
have received the Holy Ghost?’’ In ordinary cases 
the water had been first administered, after that the 
apostles laid on their hands, and then the Spirit was 
given. But here the Spirit had come down manifestly, 
before the administration of baptism; and Peter ar- 
gued that no one could then reasonably withhold bap- 
tism (calling it ‘‘the water’’) from those who had vis- 
ibly received that of which baptism was the sign and 
seal. With this phrase, 70 tdwo, ‘the water,” used 
of baptism, compare ‘the breaking of bread” as a title 
of the Eucharist, Acts ii, 42. 

3. “The Washing of Water’? (76 Nourooy rod ba- 
roc, “ the bath of the water’’) occurs Eph. v, 26. There 
appears clearly in these words a reference to the bridal 
bath ; but the allusion to baptism is clearer still, bap- 
tism of which the bridal bath was an emblem, a type, 
or mystery, signifying to us the spiritual union be- 
twixt Christ and his church. For as the bride was 
wont to bathe before being presented to the bride- 
groom, so washing in the water is that initiatory rite 
by which the Christian Church is betrothed to the 
Bridegroom, Christ. 

There is some difficulty in the construction and in- 
terpretation of the qualifying words, éy pyar, ‘by 
the word.” According to the more ancient interpre- 
tation, they would indicate that the outward rite of 
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washing is insufficient and unavailing without the 
added potency of the Word of God (comp. 1 Pet. iii, 
21), ‘‘Not the putting away the filth of the flesh,”’ 


| ete.); and as the Nourpdy Tov tdaroc had reference to 


the bridal bath, so there might be an allusion to the 
words of betrothal. The bridal bath and the words of 
betrothal typified the water and the words of baptism. 
On the doctrine so expressed the language of Augus- 
tine is famous: “ Detrahe verbum, et quid est aqua 
nisiaqua? Accedit verbum ad elementum, et fit sac- 
ramentum” (V'ract. 80 in Johan.). Yet the general 
use of pjjpa in the New Testament and the grammati- 
cal construction of the passage seem to favor the opin- 
ion that the Word of God preached to the church, 
rather than the words made use of in baptism, is that 
accompaniment of the laver without which it would 
be imperfect (see Ellicott, in loc.). 

4, The washing of regeneration’ (Aourpov mradvy- 
yeveciac) is a phrase naturally connected with the 
foregoing. It occurs Tit. iii, 5. All ancient and most 
modern commentators have interpreted it of baptism. 
Controversy has made some persons unwilling to ad- 
mit this interpretation; but the question probably 
should be, not as to the significance of the phrase, but 
as to the degree of importance attached in the words 
of the apostle to that which the phrase indicates. Thus 
Calvin held that the ‘‘ bath” meant baptism; but he 
explained its occurrence in this context by saying 
that ‘‘ Baptism is to us the seal of salvation which 
Christ hath obtained for us.” The current of the 
apostle’s reasoning is this. He tells Titus to exhort 
the Christians of Crete to be subimissive to authority, 
showing all meekness to all men: ‘for we ourselves 
were once foolish, erring, serving our own lusts; but 


when the kindness of God our Saviour and His love 


toward man appeared, not by works of righteousness 
which we performed, but according to His own mercy 
He saved us by (through the instrumentality of ) the 
bath of regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost (ud AouTpod TadtyyEeveciac Kat dvaKawwoewc 
ITvetarog aytov), which He shed on us abundantly 
through Jesus Christ cur Saviour, that, being justified 
by His grace, we might be made heirs of eternal life 
through hope (or according to hope, Kav’ éAvida).” 
The argument is, that Christians should be kind to all 
men, remembering that they themselves had been for- 
merly disobedient, but that by God's free mercy in 
Christ they had been transplanted into a better state, 
even a state of salvation (cowoeyv npdac), and that by 
means of the bath of regeneration and the renewal of 
the Holy Spirit. If, according to the more ancient 
and common interpretation, the laver means baptism, 
the whole will seem pertinent. Christians are placed 
in a new condition, made members of the Church of 
Christ by baptism, and they are renewed in the spirit 
of their minds by the Holy Ghost. 

There is so much resemblance, both in the phrase- 
ology and in the argument, between this passage in 
Titus and 1 Cor. vi, 11, that the latter ought by all 
means to be compared with the former. Paul tells 
the Corinthians that in their heathen state they had 
been stained with heathen vices; ‘‘but,’’ he adds, ‘“‘ye 
were washed’’ (lit. ye washed or bathed yourselves, 
aredovoacbe), ‘but ye were sanctified, but ye were 
justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and by 
the Spirit of our God.”’ It is generally believed that 
here is an allusion to the being baptized in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ ; though some connecé ‘‘sanc- 
tified” and ‘‘ justified,” as well as ‘“‘ washed,” with the 
words ‘‘in the name,”’ etc. (see Stanley, in loc.). But, 
however this may be, the reference to baptism seems 
unquestionable. 

Another passage containing very similar thoughts, 
clothed in almost the same words, is Acts xxii, 16, 
where Ananias says to Saul of Tarsus, ‘‘ Arise, and be 
baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling upon the 
name of the Lord” (avaordg Barrioat kai awdoveae 
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Tde Gpapriac cov, éxucarecdpEVvoe TO dvopa abrod). 
See Calyin’s Commentary on this passage. 

5. “Mlumination” (gwriopdc). It has been much 
questioned whether gwriZecOa, ‘‘enlightened,’”’ in 
Heb. vi, 4; x, 32, be used of baptism or not. Justin | 
M., Clement of Alexandria, and almost all the Greek 
fathers, use gwriondc as a synonym for baptism. The | 
Syriac version, the most ancient in existence, gives 
this sense to the word in both the passages in the | 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Chrysostom, Theodorct, 
Theophylact, and other Greek commentators so inter- | 
pret it; and they are followed by Ernesti, Michacli 
and many modern interpreters of the highest author- | 
ity (Wetstein cites from Orac. Sibyll. i, OaTt purifec- | 
@ac). On the other hand, it is now very commonly | 
alleged that the use is entirely ecclesiastical, not scrip- 
tural, and that it arose from the undue esteem for bap- 
tism in the primitive church. It is impossible to enter 
into all the merits of the question here. 
be scriptural, it is to be found only in the two passages 
in Hebrews above mentioned; but it may perhaps cor- 


respond with other figures and expressions in the New | 
The patristic use of the word may be seen | 


Testament. 
by referring to Suicer, s. v. Pwrtopoc, and to Bingham 
(CZ. A. bk. xi, ch.i, § 4). The rationale of the name, 
according to Justin Martyr, is, that the catechumens, 
before admission to baptism, were instructed in all the 
principal doctrines of the Christian faith, and hence 


“this laver is called illumination, because those who | 


learn these things are illuminated in their understand- 
ing” (Apol. ii, 94). 
sense of baptism in the Epistle to the Hebrews, as we 
have no mention of any training of catechumens in the 
New Testament, we must probably seek for a different 
explanation of its origin. It will be remembered that 
guraywyia was a term for admission into the ancient 
mysteries. Baptism was without question the initia- 
tory rite in reference to the Christian faith (comp. roa 
Barriopara jude ponoeuc, Can. Apost. i). Now that 
Christian faith is more than once called by Paul the 
Christian ‘‘mystery.’’ The ‘‘mystery of God’s will” 
(Eph. i, 9), ‘‘the mystery of Christ” (Col. iv, 3; Eph. 


ili, 4), ‘tthe mystery of the Gospel” (Eph. vi, 19), and | 


other like phrases, are common in his epistles. <A 
Greek could hardly fail to be reminded by such lan- 


guage of the religious mysteries of his own former | 


heathenism. But, moreover, seeing that ‘Sin Him are 
hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge,”’ it 
seems highly probable that in three memorable pas- 
sages Paul speaks, not merely of the Gospel or the 
faith, but of Christ himself as the great Mystery of 
God or of godliness. (1) In Col. i, 27, we read, ‘‘ the 
glory of this mystery, which is Christ in you,” rot 
pwoTnptov Tourov, 0¢ tori Xpiaroe ev tpiv. (2) In 
Col. ii, 2, Lachmann, Tregelles, and Ellicott, as we 
think on good grounds, adopt the reading tov prvarn- 
plov Tov O¢od, Xpiarot, rightly compared by Bp. El- | 
licott with the preceding passage occurring only four 
verses before it, and interpreted by him ‘‘ the mystery 
of God, even Christ.” 
ly considered whether the above 
does not suggest a clear exposition of 1 Tim. iii, 16, 
7d Tie eboeBelac prvoTHpiov O¢ Epavepobn [> i. I 
For, if Christ be the ‘“‘ Mystery of God,”’ he may well | 
be called also the ‘‘ Mystery of godliness ;’’ and the 


masculine relative is then easily matellei ile: as being | } 


referred to Xproro¢ understood ‘and implied in pevorn)- 
pov ; for, in the words of Hilary, ‘‘ Deus Christus est 
Sacramentum.’ 

But, if all this be true, as baptism is the initiatory 
Christian rite admitting us to the service of God and 
to the knowledge of Christ, it may not improbably 
haye been called gwriop6c, and afterward gwraywyia, 
as haying reference, and as admitting to the pincer “yf | 
of the Gospel, and to Christ himself, who is the J/ys- 
tery of God. 

V. We pass to a few of the more prominent pas- | 
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(8) It deserves to be careful- | 
usage in Colossians | 
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| sages, not already considered, in which baptism is re- 
| ferred to. 
et 1, John iii, 5—‘‘ Except a man be born of water and 
of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God’’—has been a well-established battle- field from 
| the time of Calvin. Hooker states that for the first 
| fifteen centuries no one had ever doubted its applica- 
‘tion to baptism (eel. Pol. y, lix). Zuinglius was 
probably the first who interpreted it otherwise. Cal- 
_ vin understood the words ‘‘of water and of the Spirit” 
as Fy Ova Ovoty, ‘the washing or cleansing of the Spir- 
it” (or rather perhaps “by the Spirit’ ”), ‘‘ who cleanses 
,as water,” referring to Matt. iii, 11 (‘‘ He shall bap- 
tize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire’ ) as a 
parallel usage. Stier CW vords of the Lord Jesus, in loc.) 
observes that Licke has rightly said that we may re- 
_ gard this interpretation by means of a hendiudys, which 
| erroneously appealed to Matt. iii, 11, as now generally 
abandoned. Stier, moreover, quotes with entire ap- 
probation the words of Meyer (on John iii, 5): ‘‘ Jesus 
speaks here concerning a spiritual baptism, as in chap. 
vi, concerning a spiritual feeding ; in both places, how- 
ever, with reference to their visible auxiliary means.” 
That our Lord probably adopted expressions familiar 
to the Jews in this discourse with Nicodemus may be 
seen by reference to Lightfoot, //or. Heb. in loc. 

2. The prophecy of John the Baptist just referred 
to, viz. that our Lord should baptize with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire (Matt. iii, 11), has usually been 
interpreted by that rhetorical figure (hendiadys) which 
designates one thing by a double expression. Ben- 
gel thus paraphrases it: ‘ The Holy Spirit, with which 
| Christ baptizes, has a fiery force, and this was once 
even manifest to human sight’’ (Acts ii, 3). The fa- 
thers, indeed, spoke of a threefold baptism with fire: 
first, of the Holy Ghost in the shape of fiery tongues 
'at Pentecost; secondly, of the fiery trial of affliction 
and temptation (1 Pet. i,7); thirdly, of the fire which 
at the last day is to try every man’s works (1 Cor. iii, 
13). It is, however, very improbable that there is 
any allusion to either of the last two in Matt. iii, 11. 
| There is an antithesis in John the Baptist’s language 
between his own lower mission and the divine author- 
ity of the Saviour. John baptized with a mere earth- 
ly element, teaching men to repent, and pointing them 
to Christ; but He that should come after, 6 toydpevoc, 
| was empowered to baptize with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire. The water of John’s baptism could but 
wash the body; the Holy Ghost, with which Christ 
was to baptize, should purify the soul as with fire. 
See Baptism wittt Fire. 

8. Gal. iii, 27: ‘‘ For as many as have been baptized 
into Christ have taut on Christ.” In the whole of 
this very important and difficult chapter Paul is rea- 
| soning on the inheritance by the Church of Christ of 
the promises made to Abraham. Christ—i. e. Christ 
| comprehending his whole body mystical—is the true 

seed of Abraham, to whom the promises belong (ver. 
1/16). The law, which came afterward, could not annul 
the promises thus made. The law was fit to restrain 
| (or perhaps rather to manifest) transgression (ver. 23). 
|The law acted-as a pedagogue, keeping us for and 
leading us on to Christ, that he might bestow on us 
freedom and justification by faith in him (ver. 24), 
| But after the coming of faith we are no longer, like 
young children, under a pedagogue, but we are ‘tree, 
“as heirs in our Father’s house (ver 25; comp. ch. iv, 
| 1 5). ‘‘For ye all are God’s sons (filii emancipati, 
| not waidec, but viol, Bengel and Ellicott) through the 
| faith in Christ Jesus. Tor as many as have been bap- 
tized into Christ haye put on (clothed ; yourselves in) 
Christ (sce Schéttgen on Rom, xiii, 14). In him is 
/ neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, neither 
| male nor female ; for all ye are one in C hrist Jesus” 
(ver. 26-28). The argument is plain. All Christians 
are God's sons through union with the Only-begotten. 
| Before the faith in him came into the w orld, men were 
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held under the tutelage of the law, like children, kept 
as in a state of bondage under a pedagogue. But after 
the preaching of the faith, all who are baptized into 
Christ clothe themselves in him; so they are esteemed 
as adult sons of his Father, and by faith in him they 
may be justified from their sins, from which the law 
could not justify them (Acts xiii, 37). The contrast 
is between the Christian and the Jewish Church: one 
bond, the other free; one infant, the other adult. The 
transition point is naturally when by baptism the 
service of Christ is undertaken and the promises of 
the Gospel are claimed. This is represented as put- 
ting on Christ and in him assuming the position of 
full-grown men. In this more privileged condition 
there is the power of obtaining justification by faith, a 
justification which the law had not to offer. 

4. 1 Cor. xii, 13: “For by one Spirit (or in one 
spirit, ty évi wyetpare) we were all baptized into one 
body, whether Jews or Greeks, whether bond or free, 
and were all made to drink of one Spirit.’’ The re- 
semblance of this passage to the lastis very clear. In 
the old dispensation there was a marked division be- 
tween Jew and Gentile; under the Gospel there is one 
body in Christ. As in Gal. iii, 16, Christ is the seed 
(rd oréppa), so here he is the body (ro c@pa) into 
which all Christians become incorporated. All dis- 
tinctions of Jew and Gentile, bond and free, are abol- 
ished. By the grace of the same Spirit (or perhaps 
“in one spirit” of Christian love and fellowship (comp. 
Eph. ii, 18), without division or separate interests) all 
are joined in baptism to the one body of Christ, his 
universal church. Possibly there is an allusion to 
both sacraments. ‘‘ We were baptized into one body, 
we were made to drink of one Spirit” (év Iveta éro- 
rioOnuev: Lachm. and Tisch. omit ec). Both our 
baptism and our partaking of the cup in the commu- 
nion are tokens and pledges of Christian unity. They 
mark our union with the one body of Christ, and they 
are means of grace, in which we may look for one 
Spirit to be present with blessing (comp. 1 Cor. x, 3, 
17; see Waterland on the Eucharist, ch. x, and Stan- 
ley on 1 Cor. xii, 13). 

5. Rom. vi, 4, and Col. ii, 12, are so closely parallel 
that we may notice them together. As the apostle in 
the two last-considered passages views baptism as a 
joining to the mystical body of Christ, so in these two 
passages he goes on to speak of Christians in their 
baptism as buried with Christ in his death, and raised 
again with him in his resurrection. As the natural 
body of Christ was laid in the ground and then raised 
up again, so his mystical body, the church, descends 
in baptism into the waters, in which also (éy q, se. 
Barriopare, Col. ii, 12) it is raised up again with 
Christ, through ‘faith in the mighty working of God, 
who raised him from the dead.’’? Probably, as in the 
former passages Paul had brought forward baptism as 
the symbol of Christian unity, so in those now before 
us he refers to it as the token and pledge of the spirit- 
ual death to sin and resurrection to righteousness; 
and moreover of the final victory over death in the 
last day, through the power of the resurrection of 
Christ. It is said that it was partly in reference to 
this passage in Colossians that the early Christians so 
generally used trine immersion, as signifying thereby 
the three days in which Christ lay in the grave (see 
Suicer, s. v. avaddw, 11. a).—Smith, Append. s. v. 

1. Jewisu Baprism.— Purifications by washing 
(q. v.) were very common among the Jews. See An- 
LUTION. In the language of the prophets, cleansing 
with water is used as an emblem of the purification of 
the heart, which in the Messianic age is to glorify the 
soul in her innermost recesses, and to embrace the 
whole of the theocratic nation (Ezek. xxxvi, 25 sq. ; 
Zech. xiii, 1). Of the antiquity of lustrations by wa- 
tor among the Jews there is no question, but it is still 
a disputed point whether baptism was practised, as an 
uuatratory rite, in connection with circumcision, before 
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the coming of Christ. It is well established that, as 
early as the second century of the Christian era, this 
proselyte baptism was an established rite among the 
Jews; and their writers, as well as many Christian 
theologians (e. g. Lightfoot, Wetstein, Wall, and oth- 
ers), claim for it a much greater antiquity. But this 
opinion is hardly tenable, for, as an act which strictly 
gives validity to the admission of a proselyte, and is no 
mere accompaniment to his admission, baptism certain- 
ly is not alluded to in the New Testament; while, as 
to the passages quoted in proof from the classical (pro- 
fane) writers of that period, they are all open to the 
most fundamental objections. Nor is the utter silence 
of Josephus and Philo on the subject, notwithstanding 
their various opportunities of touching on it, a less 
weighty argument against this view. It is true that 
mention is made in the Talmud of that regulation as 
already existing in the first century A.D.; but such 
statements belong only to the traditions of the Gema- 
ra, and require careful investigation before they can 
serve as proper authority. This Jewish rite was prob- 
ably originally only a purifying ceremony ; and it was 
raised to the character of an initiating and indispensa- 
ble rite, co-ordinate with that of sacrifice and circum- 
cision, only after the destruction of the Temple, when 
sacrifices had ceased, and the circumcision of prose- 
lytes had, by reason of public edicts, become more 
and more impracticable. See PrRosELyTeE. 

2. Joun’s Barrism.—‘ It was the principal object 
of John the Baptist to combat the prevailing opinion 
that the performance of external ceremonies was suffi- 
cient to secure participation in the kingdom of God 
and his promises; he required repentance, therefore, 
as a preparation for the approaching kingdom of the 
Messiah. That he may possibly have baptized heathens 
also seems to follow from his censuring the Pharisees 
for confiding in their descent from Abraham, while 
they had no share in his spirit; yet it should not be 
overlooked that this remark was drawn from him by 
the course of the argument (Matt. ii, 8, 9; Luke iii, 
7,8). We must, on the whole, assume that John con- 
sidered the existing Judaism as a stepping-stone by 
which the Gentiles were to arrive at the kingdom of 
God in its Messianic form. The general point of view 
from which John contemplated the Messiah and his 
kingdom was that of the Old Testament, though close- 
ly bordering on Christianity. He regards, it is true, 
an alteration in the mind and spirit as an indispensa- 
ble condition for partaking in the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah; still, he looked for its establishment by means 
of conflict and external force, with which the Messiah 
was to be endowed; and he expected in him a Judge 
and Avenger, who was to set up outward and visible 
distinctions. It is, therefore, by no.means a matter of 
indifference whether baptism be administered in the 
name of that Christ who floated before the mind of 
John, or of the suffering and glorified One, such as the 
apostles knew him; and whether it was considered a 
preparation for a political, or a consecration into a 
spiritual theocracy. John was so far from this latter 
view, so far from contemplating a purely spiritual de- 
velopment of the kingdom of God, that he even began 
subsequently to entertain doubts concerning Christ 
(Matt. xi, 2). John’s baptism had not the character 
of an immediate, but merely of a preparatory conse- 
cration for the glorified theocracy (John i, 31). The 
apostles, therefore, found it necessary to rebaptize the 
disciples of John, who had still adhered to the notions 
of their master on that head (Acts xix). To this apos- 
tolic judgment Tertullian appeals, and in his opinion 
coincide the most eminent teachers of the ancient 
church, both of the East and the West.’’—Jacobi, in 
Kitto’s Cyclop.s.v. See Jon (tHE Baptist). 

The Baptism of Jesus by John (Matt. iii, 13; Mark i, 
9; Luke iii, 21; comp. John i, 19), as the first act of 


Christ’s public career, is one of the most important — 


events recorded in the evangelical history. We might 
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be apt to infer from Luke and Matthew that there had 
been an acquaintance between Christ and John prior 
to the baptism, and that hence John declines (Matt. 
lii, 14) to baptize Jesus, arguing that he needed to be 
baptized by him. This, however, has been thought to 
be at variance with John i, 31, 33. Liicke (Comment. 
i, 416 sq., 3d edit.) takes the words ‘‘I knew him not” 
in their strict and exclusive sense. John, he says, 
could not have spoken in this manner if he had at all 
known Jesus; and had he known him, he could not, 
as a prophet, have failed to discover, even at an earlier 
period, the but too evident “ glory’’ of the Messiah. 
On the other hand, the narrative of the first three Gos- 
pels presupposes John’s personal acquaintance with 
him, since, although the herald of the Messiah, he 
could not otherwise have given that refusal (Matt. iii, 
14) to the Messiah alone; for his own language neces- 
sarily implies that Jesus was not a stranger to him. 
See Mrssran. 

With regard to the olject of Christ in undergoing 
baptism, we find, in the first instance, that he ranked 
this action among those of his Messianic calling. This 
object is still more defined by John the Baptist (John 
i, 31), which passage Liicke interprets in the following 
words: ‘‘ Only by entering into that community which 
was to be introductory to the Messianic, by attaching 
himself to the Baptist like any other man, was it pos- 
sible for Christ to reveal himself to the Baptist, and 
through him to others.” Christ himself never for a 
moment could doubt his own mission, or the right pe- 
riod when his character was to be made manifest by 
God; but John needed to receive that assurance, in 
order to be the herald of the Messiah who was actually 
come. 
fore or after Christ, this act was a mere preparatory 


| 


consecration to the kingdom of the Messiah; while for | 


Jesus it was a direct and immediate consecration, by 
means of which he manifested the commencement of 
his career as the founder of the new theocracy, which 
began at the very moment of his baptism, the initia- 


tory character of which constituted its general princi- | 


ple and tendency. See Jesus. 
Baptism of the Disciples of Christ—Whether our 
Lord ever baptized has been doubted. (See Schenk, 


De lotione a Christo administrata, Marb, 1745.) The, 


only passage which may distinctly bear on the ques- 
tion is John iy, 1, 2, where it is said ‘‘ that Jesus made 
and baptized more disciples than John, though Jesus 
himself baptized not, but his disciples.’? We neces- 


sarily infer from it that, as soon as our Lord began his | 


ministry, and gathered to him a company of disciples, 
he, like John the Baptist, admitted into that company 
by the administration of baptism. 
er, to say the least of it, the administration of baptism 
was by the hands of his disciples. . Some suppose that 


the first-called disciples had all received baptism at | 


the hands of John the Baptist, as must have pretty 
certainly been the case with Andrew (see John i, 35, 
37, 40), and that they were not again baptized with 
water after they joined the company of Christ.  Oth- 
ers believe that Christ himself baptized some few of 
his earlier disciples, who were afterward authorized to 
baptize the rest. But in any case the words above 
cited seem to show that making disciples and baptiz- 
ing them went together; and that baptism was, even 
during our Lord’s earthly ministry, the formal mode 


Normally, howev- | 


of accepting his service and becoming attached to his | 


company. 

After the resurrection, when the church was to be 
spread and the Gospel preached, our Lord’s own com- 
mission conjoins the making of disciples with their 
baptism. The command, ‘‘ Make disciples of all na- 
tions by baptizing them’’ (Matt. xxviii, 19), is merely 
the extension of his own practice, ‘‘ Jesus made disci- 
ples and baptized them’ (John iv, 1). The conduct 


o. | 
of the apostles is the plainest comment on both; for so_ iene 
soon as ever men, convinced by their preaching, asked | also the infants of one or both believing parents, are to 
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for guidance and direction, their first exhortation was 
to repentance and baptism, that thus the convert should 
be at once publicly received into the fold of Christ (see 
Acts ii, 88 ; viii, 12,36; ix, 18; x,47; xvi, 15, 83, etc.). 
(See Zimmermann, De Baptismi origine et usu, Gott. 
1816.) See Discreve. 

3. Curistran Baptism is a sacrament instituted by 
Christ himself. When he could no longer personally 
and immediately choose and receive members of his 
kingdom, when at the same time all had been accom- 
plished which the founder thought necessary for its 
completion, he gave power to the spiritual community 
to receive, in his name, members by baptism. The au- 
thority and obligation of baptism as a universal ordi- 
nance of the Christian Church is derived from the 
commission of Christ, ‘‘Go ye therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in (to, efc) the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost” (Matt. 
xxviii, 19). See II below. 

I. Design and Benefits of Baptism.—As to the design 
and benefits of baptism there are various views held. 
The principal are the following: 1. That it is a direct 
instrument of grace; the application of water to the 
person by a properly qualified functionary being re- 
garded as the appointed vehicle by which God bestows 
regenerating grace upon men. This is the view of the 
Roman and Eastern churches, and of one (the ‘‘ High- 
Church”) party in the Protestant Episcopal and the 
Lutheran churches. Nearly the same view is held by 
the Disciples of Christ (Campbellites), who regard bap- 
tism as the remitting ordinance of the Gospel, or the 
appointed means through which the penitent sinner 


| obtains the assurance of that remission of sins procured 
For all others whom John baptized, either be- | 


by the death of Christ. See REGENERATION. 2. That 
it is neither an instrument nor a seal of grace, but simply 
a ceremony of initiation into church membership. This 
is the Socinian view of the ordinance. 3. That it is a 
token of regeneration, to be received only by those who 
give evidence of being really regenerated. This is 
the view adopted by the Baptists. 4. That it is a sym- 
bol of purification, the use of which simply announces 
that the religion of Christ is a purifying religion, and 
intimates that the party receiving the rite assumes the 


_ profession, and is to be instructed in the principles of 


that religion. This opinion is extensively entertained 
among the Congregationalists of England. 5. That it 
is the rite of initiation into the visible church, and that, 
though not an instrument, it is a seal of grace, divine 
blessings being thereby confirmed and obsignated to 
the individual. This is the doctrine of the Confessions 
of the majority of the Reformed churches. The Augs- 
burg Confession states, Art. 9: ‘* Concerning baptism, 
our churches teach that it is a necessary ordinance ; 
that it is a means of grace, and ought to be adminis- 
tered also to children, who are thereby dedicated to 
God, and received into his fayor. They condemn the 
Anabaptists who reject the baptism of children, and 
who affirm that infants may be saved without bap- 
tism.’? The Westminster Confession, Art. 28: ‘‘ Bap- 
tism is a sacrament of the New Testament, ordained 
by Jesus Christ, not only for the solemn admission of 
the party baptized into the visible church, but also to 
be unto him a sign and seal of the covenant of grace, 
of his ingrafting into Christ, of regeneration, of remis- 
sion of sins, and of his giving up unto God, through 
Jesus Christ, to walk in newness of life; which saecra- 
ment is, by Christ’s own appointment, to be continued 
in his church until the end of the world. The out- 
ward element to be used in this sacrament is water, 
wherewith the party is to be baptized in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, by 
a minister of the Gospel lawfully called thereunto. 
Dipping of the person into water is not necessary ; but 
baptism is rightly administered by pouring or sprink- 
ling water upon the person, Not only those that do 
actually profess faith in and obedience unto Christ, but 
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be baptized. Although it be a great sin to contemn 
or neglect this ordinance, yet grace and salvation are 
not so inseparably annexed unto it as that no person 
can be regenerated or saved without it, or that all that 
are baptized are undoubtedly regenerated, The effi- 
cacy of baptism is not tied to that moment of time 
wherein it is administered ; yet, notwithstanding, by 
the right use of this ordinance the grace promised is 
not only offered, but really exhibited and conferred by 
the Holy Ghost to such (whether of age or infants) as 
that grace belongeth unto, according to the counsel of 
God’s own will, in his appointed time. The sacrament 
of baptism is but once to be administered to any person.” 
Tn the 17th article of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
it is declared that ‘‘ Baptism is not only a sign of pro- 
fession and mark of difference whereby Christians are 
distinguished from others that are not baptized, but it 
is also a sign of regeneration, or the new birth, The 
baptism of young children is to be retained in the 
church.’’ The same formula appears in the Articles of 
the Church of England and of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States, with certain addi- 
tions, as follows: ‘‘ Art. 27, Baptism is not only a sign 
of profession and mark of difference whereby Chris- 
tian men are discerned from others that be not chris- 
tened, but it is also a sign of regeneration, or new 
birth, whereby, as by an instrument, they that receive 
baptism rightly are grafted into the church: the prom- 
ises of the forgiveness of sin, and of our adoption to be 
the sons of God by the Holy Ghost, are visibly signed 
and sealed: faith is confirmed, and grace increased by 
virtue of prayer unto God. The baptism of young 
children is in any wise to be retained in the church as 
most agreeable with the institution of Christ.” The 
following excellent summary of the benefits of baptism 
is given by Watson (/nstitutes, 11, 646): ‘‘ Baptism in- 
- troduces the adult believer into the covenant of grace 
and the Church of Christ, and is the seal, the pledge 


to him on the part of God of the fulfilment of all its | 


provisions in time and in eternity, while on his part he 
takes upon himself the obligations of steadfast faith 
and obedience. To the infant child it is a visible re- 
ception into the same covenant and church—a pledge 
of acceptance through Christ—the bestowment of a 
title to all the grace of the covenant as circumstances 
may require, and as the mind of the child may be ca- 
pable, or made capable of receiving it, and as it may 
be sought in future life by prayer, when the period of 
reason and moral choice shall arrive. It conyeys, 
also, the present ‘ blessing’ of Christ, of which we are 
assured by his taking children in his arms and bless- 
ing them; which blessing cannot be merely nominal, 
but must be substantial and efficacious. It secures, 
too, the gift of the Holy Ghost in those secret spiritual 
influences by which the actual regeneration of those 
children who die in infancy is effected, and which are 
a seed of life in those who are spared, to prepare them 
for instruction in the Word of God, as they are taught 
it by parental care, to incline their will and affections 
to good, and to begin and maintain in them the war 
against inward and outward evil, so that they may be 
divinely assisted, as reason strengthens, to make their 
calling and election sure. In a word, it is, both as to 
infants and to adults, the sign and pledge of that in- 
ward grace which, though modified in its operations 
by the difference of their circumstances, has respect to, 
and flows from, a covenant relation to each of the three 
persons in whose one name they are baptized—accept- 
ance by the Father, union with Christ as the head of his 
mystical body, the church, and the communion of the 
Holy Ghost. To these advantages must be added the 
respect which God bears to the believing act of the 
parents, and to their solemn prayers on the occasion, 
in both which the child is interested, as well as in that 
solemn engagement of the parents which the rite neces- 


sarily implies to bring up their children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.” 
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Exaggerated ideas of the necessity and efficacy of 
baptism developed themselves as early as the second 
and third centuries (see references in Hagenbach, His- 
tory of Doctrines, § 72). It became the custom to de- 
fer baptism as long as possible (a practice recommend- 
ed, e. g. by Tertullian, De Bapt. c.18). Many would 
not be baptized until just before death ; e. g. Constan- 
tine. They supposed that baptism removes all pre- 
vious sins in a sort of magical way ; but that sins after 
baptism are remitted with difficulty, or not at all. 
Hence the baptism of new converts was delayed, en- 
tirely contrary to the spirit and practice of the apos- 
tles, who baptized converts immediately (Acts ii, 41; 
xvi, 15). See Baumgarten, De Procrastinatione Bap- 
tismi ap. Veteres, Halle, 1747. After Augustine, through 
whom the doctrine of “no salvation out of the church” 
came to be received, it began to be held that infants 
dying without baptism were lost, and the baptism of 
very young infants became the common rule, while 
the baptism of adult converts was hastened (Knapp, 
Theology, § 141). 

The Church of Rome continues to teach that original 
sin is effaced by the sacrament of baptism. The An- 
glican Church holds that ‘this infection of nature 
doth remain in them that are regenerated.” The Rus- 
sian Catechism declares that in holy baptism the be- 
liever ‘‘ dies to the carnal life of sin, and is born again 
of the Holy Ghost to a life spiritual and holy; which 
is the doctrine of the Greek Church generally. See 
GRACE; REGENERATION; SACRAMENTS. 

IL. Obligation and Perpetuity of Baptism.—That bap- 
tism is obligatory is evident from the example of 
Christ, who by his disciples baptized many that, by 
his miracles and discourses, were brought to profess 
faith in him as the Messiah; from his command to his 
apostles after his resurrection (Matt. xxviii, 19); and 
from the practice of the apostles themselves (Acts ii, 
38). But the Quakers assert that water baptism was 
never intended to continue in the Church of Christ any 
longer than while Jewish prejudices made such an ex- 
ternal ceremony necessary. They argue from Eph. 
iv, 5, in which one baptism is spoken of as necessary to 
Christians, that this must be a baptism of the Spirit. 
But, from comparing the texts that relate to this insti. 
tution, it will plainly appear that water baptism was 
instituted by Christ in more general terms than will 
agree with this explication. That it was administered 
to all the Gentile converts, and not confined to the 
Jews, appears from Matt. xxviii, 19, 20, compared with 
Acts x, 47; and that the baptism of the Spirit did not 
supersede water baptism appears to have been the 
judgment of Peter and of those that were with him; 
so that the one baptism spoken of seems to have been 
that of water, the communication of the Holy Spirit 
being only called baptism in a figurative sense. As 
for any objection which may be drawn from 1 Cor. i, 
17, it is sufficiently answered by the preceding verses, 
and all the numerous texts in which, in epistles writ- 
ten long after this, the apostle speaks of all Christians 
as baptized, and argues from the obligation of baptism 
in such a manner as we could never imagine he would 
have done if he had apprehended it to have been the 
will of God that it should be discontinued in the church 
(compare Rom. vi, 3, ete.; Col. ii, 12; Gal. iii, 27).— 
Doddridge, Lectures on Divinity, Lect. 201. Vor a 
clear view of the obligation of baptism, see Hibbard 
on Christian Baptism, pt. ii, ch. x. See ANTI-BAP- 
TISTS; QUAKERS. 

III. Mode of Baptism.—The ceremonies used in bap- 
tirm have varied in different ages and countries; a 
brief account of them is given below (VII). Among 
Protestants baptism is performed with great simplici- 
ty; all that is deemed essential to the ordinance being 
the application of water by sprinkling, pouring, or im- 
mersion, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. : 

1, The Baptists (q. v.) maintain, however, that im- 
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mersion is the only valid baptism, in this point sepa- 
rating themselves from all the rest of Christendom. 
They rely for their justification chiefly upon the follow- 
ing arguments: (1.) That the word 3amriZw means, 
literally, to ‘‘immerse,’”’ and nothing else; while its 
Jigurative uses always include the idea of ‘ burying” 
or ‘‘overwhelming ;” (2.) that the terms washing, pu- 
rifying, burying in baptism, so often mentioned in the 
Scriptures, allude to this mode ; (3.) that the places se- 
lected for baptism in the New Test. imply immersion ; 
(4.) that immersion only was the practice of the apos- 
tles, the first Christians, and the church in general for 
many ages, and that it was only laid aside from the 
love of novelty and the coldness of climate. These 
positions, they think, are so clear from Scripture and 
the history of the church that they stand in need of 
but little argument for their support. (5.) Farther, 
they also insist that all positive institutions depend en- 
tirely upon the will and declaration of the institutor ; 
and that, therefore, reasoning by analogy from pre- 
viously abrogated rites is to be rejected, and the ex- 
press command of Christ respecting baptism ought to 
be our rule. See IMMERSION. 

2. The Christian Church generally, on the other 
hand, denies that immersion is essential to the ordi- 
nance of baptism, and admits any of the three modes, 
sprinkling, pouring, or immersion. The Greck Church 
requires trine immersion in its rubrics, but in Russia 
baptism by sprinkling or affusion is regarded as equal- 
ly valid. The Roman ritual favors affusion thrice re- 
peated, but admits also of immersion. In the ‘‘ Office 
for the Public Baptism of Infants” in’ the Church of 
England it is directed that the ‘‘priest shall dip the 
child in the water if the sponsors shall certify him 
that the child may well endure it;” but “if they cer- 
tify that the child is weak, it shall suffice to pour wa- 
ter upon it.’’ In the ‘‘ Office for the Private Baptism 
of Infants” it is directed that the baptism shall be by 
affusion, the infant in such cases being always certi- 
fied to be weak. In the ‘‘ Office for the Baptism of 
Adults,’ it is left altogether to the discretion of the 
minister to dip the person to be baptized in the water 
or to pour water upon him, The framers of the Office 
evidently, by the discretionary power left to the offi- 
ciating minister, have decided that the mode in this 
respect is immaterial. The ritual of the JJethodist 
Episcopal Church, in like manner, leaves the adminis- 
trator free; and he is so, in fact, in most (but not all) 
Protestant Churches. The substantial question, there- 
fore, between the Baptists and the Christian Church 
generally, is whether immersion is essential to baptism 
or not. The negative is maintained by the following 
arguments (besides others for which we have not 
space), viz.: 

(1.) As to the meaning of BamriZu, it is allowed, on 
all hands, that it is (at least sometimes) applied to acts 
involying the process of immersion both by profane 
and sacred writers (see above). But the best lexi- 
cographers agree that this is not its exclusive mean- 
ing, and none but a daring controversialist would as- 
sert. that it is. The word Bamrifw is derived from 
Bazxroc, the verbal adjective of Baxrw, to wet thorough- 
ly, and its etymological meaning is to put into a drench- 
ed or imbued condition (Meth. Quar. Rev. 1850, p. 406). 
In the New Testament it generally means to purify 
by the application of water. (See Beecher on Bup- 
tism; Murdock, in Bib. Sac. Oct. 1850, on the Syriac 
words for baptism.) ‘‘As the word BazriZw is used 
to express the various ablutions among the Jews, such 
as sprinkling, pouring, etc. (Heb. ix, 10), for the cus- 
tom of washing before meals, and the washing of 
houschold furniture, pots, etc., it is evident from hence 
that it does not express the manner of doing a thing, 
whether by immersion or affusion, but only the thing 
done—that is, washing, or the application of water in 
some form or other. It newhere signifies fo dip, but 
in denoting a mode of, and in order to, washing or 
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cleansing ; and the mode or use is only the ceremonial 
part of a positive institute, just as in the Lord’s Sup- 
per the time of day, the number and posture of the 
communicants, the quantity and quality of bread and 
wine, are circumstances not accounted essential by any 
part of Christians. If in baptism there be an expres- 
sive emblem of the descending influence of the Spirit, 


pouring must be the mode of administration, for that 
is the scriptural term most commonly and properly 


used for the communication of divine influences (Matt. 
fii, 11; Mark i, 8, 10; Luke iii, 16-22; John i, 33; 
ENCES OWED, OOOO ss Vill, 12,017 + xi, 1G) meee 
term sprinkling, also, is made use of in reference to the 
act of purification (Isa. lii, 15; Ezek. xxxvi, 25; Heb. 
ix, 13, 14), and therefore cannot be inapplicable to 
baptismal purification’? (Watson). So far, then, as 
the word BamriZw is concerned, there is no foundation. 
for the exclusive theory of the Baptists. 

(2.) As for the fact that John baptized ‘7 Jordan,’ 
it is enough to reply that to infer always a plunging 
of the whole body in water from this particle would, 
in many instances, be false and absurd. Indeed, if 
immersion were intended, the preposition should be 
éic andnot év. The same preposition, év,is used when 
it is said they should be “ baptized with fire,’”’ but few 
will assert that they should be plunged into it. The 
apostle, speaking of Christ, says he came not, év, ‘‘ by 
water only,’’ but, év, ‘‘by water and blood.’”? There 
the same word, zy, is translated by; and with justice 
and propriety, for we know no good sense in which we 
could say he came 7m water. Jesus, it is said, came up 
out of the water, but this is no proof that he was im- 
mersed, as the Greek term azo properly signifies from ; 
for instance, “‘ Who hath warned you to flee from,” 
not owt of, the ‘‘ wrath to come?” with many others 
that might be mentioned. Again, it is urged that 
Philip and the eunuch went down both into the water. 
To this it is answered that here also is no proof of im- 
mersion ; for if the expression of their going down énto 
the water necessarily includes dipping, then Philip 
was dipped as well as the eunuch. The preposition 
eic, translated into, often signifies no more than ¢o or 
unto, see Matt. xv, 24; Rom. x, 10; Acts xxviii, 14; 
Matt. iii, 11; xvii, 27; so that from none of these cir- 
cumstances can it be proved that there was one person 
of all the baptized who went into the water ankle deep. 
As to the apostle’s expression, ‘‘ buried with him in 
baptism,”’ that has no force in the argument for im- 
mersion, since it does not allude to a custom of dip- 
ping, any more than our baptismal crucifixion and 
death has any such reference. It is not the sign, but 
the thing signified, that is here alluded to. As Christ 
was buried and rose again to a heayenly life, so we by 
baptism signify that we are separated from sin, that we 
may live a new life of faith and love. (See above.) 

(3). It is urged further against immersion that it 
carries with it too much of the appearance of a burden- 
some rite for the Gospel dispensation; that it is too in- 
decent for so solemn an ordinance; that it has a ten- 
dency to agitate the spirits, often rendering the subject 
unfit for the exercise of proper thoughts and affections, 
and, indeed, utterly incapable of them; that in many 
cases the immersion of the body would, in all probabil- 
ity, be instant death; that in other situations it would 
be impracticable for want of water: hence it cannot be 
considered as necessary to the ordinance of baptism, 
and there is the strongest improbability that it was 
universally practised in the times of the New Testa- 
ment, or in the earliest periods of the Christian Church; 
indeed, the allegation of the exclusiveness of this mode 
is far from being adequately supported by ancient tes- 
timony, while in many instances (e. g. that of the Phil- 
ippine jailer, Acts xvii, 33) this theory involves the 
most unlikely suppositions. See above (I-V). 

IV. Subjects of Baptism.—The Christian churches 
generally baptize infants as well as adult believers, 
and this is believed to have been the practice of the 
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church from the apostolical age. The Roman and 
Lutheran churches teach that baptism admits children 
into the church and makes them members of the body 
of Christ. The Reformed churches, generaily, teach 
that the children of believers are included in the coy- 
enant, and are therefore entitled to baptism. The 
Methodist Church holds that all infants are redeemed 
by Christ, and are therefore entitled to baptism, wher- 


ever they can receive the instruction and care of a | 


Christian church or family. 
(i.) As to the antiquity of infant baptism, it is ad- 
mitted by Baptist writers themselves that it was prac- 


ticed in Tertullian’s time (A.D. 200); but they insist | 


that beyond that date there is no proof of any other 
baptism than that of adult believers. The principal 
passages cited in the controversy are from Origen, 
Tertullian, Irenxus, and Justin Martyr. 

1. Origen (A.D. 185-253) speaks in the most un- 
equivocal terms of the baptism of infants, as the gen- 
eral practice of the church in his time, and as kaving 
been received from the apostles. His testimony is as 
follows: “ According to the usage of the church, bap- 
tism is given even to infants; when, if there were 
nothing in infants which needed forgiveness and 

‘mercy, the grace of baptism would seem to be super- 
fluous” (Homil. VIII in Levit. ch. xii). Again: “In- 
fants are baptized for the forgiveness of sins. 
sins? Or, when have they sinned? Or, can there be 
any reason for the laver in their case, unless it be ac- 
cording to the sense which we have mentioned above, 
viz. that no one is free from pollution, though he has 
lived but one day upon earth? And because by bap- 
tism native pollution is taken away, therefore infants 


are baptized’’ (Homil. in Luc. xiv). Again: “For this | 
cause it was that the church received a tradition from | 


the apostles (rapadocte arooroNkh) to give baptism 


even to infants’? (Comm. on Rom. lib. v, cap. 9). Ne- | 


ander (Ch. Hist. i, 514) depreciates this testimony, but 
without any real ground. On any ordinary subject it 


would be taken as decisive, at least as to the prevalence | 


of infant baptism in Origen’s time, and long before. 
2. Tertullian (A.D. 160-240), in his treatise De Bap- 


tusmo (c. 18), opposes infant baptism on the ground (1) | 
“that it is too important; not even earthly goods are | 


intrusted to infants ;’’ (2) that ‘‘sponsors are imper- 
illed by the responsibility they incur.” Tertullian 
adopted the superstitious idea that baptism was ac- 
companied with the remission of all past sins, and that 
sins committed after baptism were peculiarly danger- 
ous. He therefore advised that not merely infants, 
but young men and young women, and even young 
widows and widowers, should postpone their baptism 
until the period of their youthful appetite and passion 
should have passed. In short, he advised that, in all 
cases in which death was not likely to intervene, bap- 


tism be postponed until the subjects of it should have | 
arrived at a period of life when they would be no) 


longer in danger of being led astray by youthful lusts. 
And thus, for more than a century after the age of 
Tertullian, we find some of the most conspicuous con- 
verts to the Christian faith postponing baptism till the 
close of life. Further, if he could have said that infant 


ment was surer or weightier in that age; and he con- 
stantly appeals to it on other subjects. All attempts 
to invalidate this testimony have failed. If any fact 
in history is certain, it is that infant baptism was prac- 
tised in Tertullian’s time, and long before. For the 
Baptist view, however, on this point, see an able arti- 
cle in the Christian Review, xvi, 510. See also Bib- 
liotheca Sacra, iii, 680; v, 307. 

3. Irencus (cire. A.D. 125-190) has the following 
passage (lib. ii, cap. 39): ‘Omnes venit per semetip- 
sum salvare; omnes, inquam, qui per eum renascuntur 
in Deum, infantes et parvulos et pueros,’’ etc. ; i.e. 
“He came to save all by himself; all, I say, who, by 
him, are born again unto God, infants, and little chil- 


Of what | 
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dren, and youth,” etc. All turns here on the mean- 
ing attached by Irenzus to the word renasc/; and this 
is clear from a passage (lib. iii, c. 19) in which he 
speaks of the Gospel commission. ‘‘ When,” says he, 
““(Christ] gave this commission of regenerating to God 
frenasci], he said, ‘Go, teach all nations, baptizing 
them, etc.’”’ Neander (whose loose admissions as to 
the entire question are eagerly made use of by Bap- 
tists) remarks of this passage that ‘‘it is difficult to 
conceive how the term regeneration can be employed 
in reference to this age (i. e. infancy), to denote any 
thing else than baptism’’ (Ch. Hist, i, 314). 

4. Justin Martyr, who wrote his ‘‘ Apology’’ about 
A.D. 188, declares that there were among Christians, 
in his time, ‘‘ many persons of both sexes, some sixty 
and some seventy years old, who had been made dis- 
ciples to Christ from their infancy” (ot é« waidwy éma- 
OnrebOncay rw Xo.orw, Apol. 2), and who must there- 
fore have been baptized during the lifetime of some of 
the apostles. In his Trypho he says, ‘‘ We are cir- 
cumcised by baptism, with Christ’s circumcision.” If 
tx Taldwy means from infancy, which is probable, but 
not absolutely certain, this passage is conclusive. 

These citations seem clearly to carry back the prac- 
tice of infant baptism to a date very near the apostles’ 
time. If it were then ‘‘an innovation,’ we should 
have had some indication of so great a change; but 
Up to the rise of the Anabaptists in 
the 16th century, the practice of infant baptism exist- 
ed in the church without opposition, or with only here 
and there an occasional word of question. 

(ii.) At the present day the Greek Church, the Ro- 
man Church, and all Protestant churches (except the 
Baptists) hold to infant baptism. The usage rests on 
the following grounds (among others), viz. : 

1. If the practice of infant baptism prevailed at the 
early period above mentioned, and all history is silent 
as to the time of its introduction, and gives no intima- 
tion of any excitement, controversy, or opposition to 
an innovation so remarkable as this must have been 
had it been obtruded on the churches without apos- 
tolical authority, we may fairly conciude, even were 
Scripture silent on the subject, that infant baptism has 
invariably prevailed in the church as a new Testament 
institution. 

2. From the very nature of the case, the first sub- 
jects of the baptism of Christ and his apostles were 
adults converted from Judaism or heathenism. But 
although there are no express examples in the New 
Testament of Christ and his apostles baptizing infants, 
there is no proof that they were excluded. Jesus 
Christ actually blessed little children; and it is diffi- 
cult to believe that such received his blessing, and yet 
were not to be members of the Gospel church, If 
Christ received them, and would have us ‘‘ receive’ 
them, how can we keep them out of the visible church ? 
Besides, if children were not to be baptized, it is reason- 


| able to expect that they would have been expressly 


forbidden. As whele households were baptized, it is 
also probable there were children among them. 
3. Infants are included in Christ’s act of redemp- 


_ tion, and are entitled thereby to the benefits and bless- 
baptism was ‘‘an innovation,” he would; no argu-_ 


ings of his church. Moreover, they are specifically 
embraced in the Gospel covenant. The covenant 
with Abraham, of which circumcision was made the 
sign and seal, is not to be regarded wholly, nor even 
chiefly, as a political and national covenant. The en- 
gagement was, (1.) That God would bless Abraham. 
This included justification, and the imputation of his 
faith for righteousness, with all spiritual blessings. 
(2.) That he should be the father of many nations. 
This refers quite as much to his spiritual seed as to his 
natural descendants. (3.) The promise of Canaan; 
and this included the higher promise of the eternal in- 
heritance (Heb. xi, 9,10). (4.) God would be ‘‘a God 


to Abraham and to his seed after him,” a promise con- 


nected with the highest spiritual blessing, and which 


~ 
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included the justification of all believers in all nations. 
See Gal. iii, 8,9. Now of this spiritual covenant, cir- 
cumcision was the sign and the seal, and, being enjoined 
on all Abraham’s posterity, was a constant publication 
of God’s covenant grace among the descendants of 
Abraham, and its repetition a continual confirmation 
of that covenant. Baptism is, in like manner, the in- 
itiatory sign and seal of the same covenant, in its new 
and perfect form in Christ Jesus; otherwise the new 
covenant has no initiatory rite or sacrament. The 
argument that baptism has precisely the same federal 
and initiatory character as circumcision, and that it 
was instituted for the same ends, and in its place, is 
clearly established in several important passages of 
the New Testament. To these we can only refer (Col. 
li, 10-12; Gal. iii, 27, 29; 1 Pet. iii, 21). 

‘‘The ultimate authority for infant baptism in the 
bosom of a regular Christian community and under a 
sufficient guarantee of pious education—for only on 
these terms do we advocate it—lies in the universal 
import of Christ’s person and work, which extends as 
far as humanity itself. Christ is not only able, but 
willing to save mankind of all classes, in all cireum- 
stances, of both sexes, and at all stages of life, and 
consequently to provide for all these the necessary 
means of grace (comp. Gal. iii, 28). A Christ able 
and willing to save none but adults would be no such 
Christ as the Gospel presents. In the significant par- 
allel, Rom. v, 12 sq., the apostle earnestly presses the 
point that the reign of righteousness and life is, in its 
divine intent and intrinsic efficacy, fly as compre- 

-hensive as the reign of sin and doubt, to which chil- 
dren among the rest are subject—nay, far more com- 
prehensive and availing; and that the blessing and 
gain by the second Adam far outweigh the curse and 
the loss by the first. When the Lord, after solemnly 
declaring that all power is given to him in heaven and 
earth, commands his apostles to make all nations disci- 
ples (ua0yrsvey) by baptism and instruction, there is 
not the least reason for limiting this to those of maturer 
age. Or do nations consist only of men, and not of 
youth also, and children? According to Ps. exvii, 1, 
‘all nations,’ and according to Ps. cl, 6, ‘every thing 
that hath breath,’ should praise the Lord; and that 
these include babes and sucklings is explicitly told us 

in Ps. viii, 2, and Matt. xxi, 16. With this is closely 
connected the beautiful idea, already clearly brought 
out by Trenxus, the disciple of Polycarp, and the faith- 
ful medium of the apostolical tradition descending from 

John’s field of labor—the idea that Jesus Christ be- 
came for children a child, for youth a youth, for men 
a man; and by thus entering into the various condi- 
tions and stages of our earthly existence, sanctified ev- 
ery period of life, infancy as well as manhood. The 
Baptist view robs the Saviour’s infancy of its profound 
and cheering significance.” —Schaff, A post. Ch., § 143. 

(ii.) The Barrrsrs reject infant baptism, and main- 
tain that the ordinance is only to be administered to 
persons making a profession of faith in Christ. The 
arguments by which they seek to maintain this view 
are substantially as follows, viz. : 

1. The commission of Christ to the disciples (Mark 
xvi, 15, 16) fixes instruction in the truths of the Gos- 
pel and belief in them as prerequisites to baptism. 

2. The instances of baptism given in the N. T. are 
adduced as confirming this view. ‘Those baptized 
by John confessed their sins (Matt. iii, 6). The Lord 
Jesus Christ gave the command to each and baptize 
(Matt. xxviii, 19; Mark xvi, 15,16). At the day of 


Pentecost, they who gladly received the word were bap- | 


tized, and they afterward continued steadfastly in the 
apostles’ doctrine and fellowship (Acts il, 41, 42, 47). 
At Samaria, those who believed were baptized, both 
men and women (Acts viii, 12). The eunuch openly 
avowed his faith (in reply to Philip’s statement, If 
thou believest with all thine heart thou mayest),-and 
went down into the water and was baptized (Acts viii, 
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| churches in America. 


| tion of the church. 


letics must be rebaptized. 
| bach, Hist. of Doct. § 72 and 137, and references there). 
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35, 39), Saul of Tarsus, after his sight was restored, 
and he had receiyed the Holy Ghost, arose and was 
baptized (Acts ix, 17,18). ‘Cornelius and his friends 
heard Peter, received the Holy Ghost, and were bap- 
tized (Acts x, 44-48). Lydia heard Paul and Silas; 
the Lord opened her heart, and she was baptized, and 
her household.” 

3. The Baptists farther assert that the N. T. affords 
no single example of infant baptism. They explain 
the baptisms of ‘‘households” by the assumption that 
none of their members were infants. 

4, They argue that if infant baptism be a Christian 
ordinance, it must be expressly enjoined in Scripture, 
which is not the case. 

5. They argue,dinally, that as ‘‘Christian faith is a 
personal matter, its profession ought to be a matter of 
free conviction and choice, which cannot be the case 
with infants.” See Pa&poBaprism. 

V. The Minister of Baptism.—The administration by 
baptism is a function of the ministerial office (Matt. 
xxviii, 16-20). But it is the general opinion, both of 


‘the Roman and Protestant churches, that the presence 


of an ordained minister is not absolutely essential to 


| the ordinance, and that, in extreme cases, it is lawful 


for lay persons to baptize. At the present day, not 
only lay baptism, but baptism administered by here- 
tics, schismatics, and even women, is held to be valid 
by the Greek and Roman churches. The Lutherans 
also hold the same view. Baptism by midwives was 
admitted by the Church of England in extreme cases 
down to the Great Rebellion. Not that it was believed 
that laymen have the right to baptize, but that, the 
baptism having been once performed, it is valid to 
such an extent that rebaptism is improper. See Bap- 
TisM (LAY). 

VI. Repetition of Baptism.—In the third century the 
question arose whether the baptism of heretics was to 
be accounted valid, or whether a heretic who returned 
to the Catholic Church was to be rebaptized. In op- 
position to the usege of the Eastern and African 
churches, which was defended by Cyprian, the princi- 
ple was established in the Roman Church under Ste- 
phen, that the right of baptism, if duly performed, was 
always valid, and its repetition contrary to the tradi- 
In the next age Basil and Gregory 
of Nazianzen followed Cyprian’s view, but by the in- 
fluence of Augustine the Roman view became the 
prevalent one; but the Donatists maintained that her- 
See Donatists (Hagen- 


After the Reformation, the Roman Charch, compelled by 


‘its old usage and principle, continued to acknowledge 


the validity of Protestant baptisms, while Protestants, 
in turn, admit the validity of Roman Catholic baptism. 

VII. Sponsors or Godfuthers.—Sponsors (called also 
godfathers and godmothers) are persons who, at the 
baptism of infants, answer for their future conduct, 
and solemnly promise that they will renounce the devil 
and all his works, and follow a life of purity and virtue ; 
and by these means lay themselves under an indispen- 
sable obligation to instruct them and watch over their 
conduct. In the Roman Church the number of godfa- 
thers and godmothers is reduced to two ; in the Church 
of England, to three; formerly the number was not 
limited. It is prohibited, in the Roman Church, to 
sponsors to marry their godchildren, or each other, or 
either parent of their godchild; nor may the baptizer 
marry the child baptized or its parent. The custom 
of having sponsors is not in use among the dissenting 
denominations in England, nor among the evangelical 
The parents are held to be the 
proper persons to present their children for baptism, 
and to train them up afterward; indeed, while they 
live, no other persons can possibly take this duty from 
them. In the early church the parents were com. 
monly the sponsors of infants. The duty of those who 
undertook the office of sponsor for aduéé persons was 
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not to answer in their names, but to admonish and in- 
struct them, both before and after baptism. In many 
churches this office was chiefly imposed upon the dea- 
cons and deaconesses. The only persons excluded 
from this office by the ancient Church were catechu- 
mens, energumens, heretics, and penitents; also per- 
sons not confirmed are excluded by some canons, An- 
ciently one sponsor only was required for each person 
to be baptized, who was to be of the same sex as the 
latter in the case of adult persons; in the case of in- 
fants the sex was indifferent. The origin of the pro- 
hibition of sponsors marrying within the forbidden de- 
grees of spiritual relationship appears to have been a 
law of Justinian, still extant in the Codex (lib. v, tit. 
4, De Nuptiis, Leg. xxvi), which forbade a godfather 
to marry the woman for whom he had stood sponsor 
at baptism. The council in T’rullo extended this pro- 
hibition to the marrying the mother of the baptized in- 
fant (can. 53); and it was subsequently carried to such 
an extent that the council of Trent (Sess. xxiv, De 
Reform. Matrimon. cap. ii) was compelled to relax it 
in some degree.—Bingham, xi, viii. See Sponsors. 
VILL. Ceremonies, Places, and Times of Baptism.—1. 
In the earlier ages of the Church there were several 
peculiarities in the mode of baptism which haye now 
fallen into disuse, except, perhaps, in the Roman Cath- 
olic and Greek churches. Among these usages were 


irvine immersion (i. e. dipping three times, once at the | 


naming of each person in the Trinity, Tertull. Cont. 
Prax. XxXvi), anointing with oil, giving milk and hon- 
ey to the baptized person, etc. After the council of 
Nice, Christians added to baptism the ceremonies of 
exorcism and adjuration, to make evil spirits depart 
from the persons to be baptized. They made several 
signings with the cross, they used lighted candles, they 
gave salt to the baptized person to taste, and the priest 
touched his mouth and ears with spittle, aad also blew 
and spat upon his face. 
persons wore white garments till the Sunday following. 

Three things were required of the catechumens im- 
mediately before their baptism: (1.) A solemn renun- 
ciation of the devil; (2.) A profession of faith in the 
words of some received creed; and (3.) An engage- 
ment to live a Christian life. The form of renuncia- 
tion is given in the Const. Apost. lib. vii, cap. 41. 


The time of administering the rite was subject to. 


various changes; at first it was without limitation. 
Soon Easter and Whitsuntide were considered the most 
appropriate seasons, and Easter-eve deemed the most 
sacred; afterward, Epiphany and the festivals of the 
apostles and martyrs were selected in addition. From 
the tenth century the observance of the stated seasons 
fell into disuse, and children were required to be bap- 
tized within a month of their birth (Bingham, Orig. 
Eccles. bk. xi, ch. vi; Coleman, Ancient Christianity, 
ch. xix). See Iwposrrion or HaAnps. 

Until the time of Justin Martyr there appears to 


have been no fixed place for baptism, which was ad- | 


ministered wherever it best suited; but in after times 
baptisteries were built near the churches, in which 
alone baptism might be administered. Baptism was 
not permitted to be conferred in private houses with- 
out the bishop’s express license, and persons so bap- 


tized could never be received into priest’s orders | 


(Council of Neocesarea, can. 2). Such private bap- 
tisms were called zapaBanriopara. Afterward the 
font appears to have been set up in the church porch, 
and theuce was removed into the church itself. 
Bartistery. 

2. The following are the baptismal ceremonies of 
the Church of Rome, though not all of universal obli- 
gation: (1.) The child is held without the Church, to 
signify an actual exclusion from heaven, which is 
symbolized by the Church. (2.) The priest blows 
three times in the face of the child, signifying thereby 
that the devil can be displaced only by the Spirit of 
God. (38.) The sign of the cross is made on the fore- 


At that time also baptized | 


See | 
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| thee to flow.” 
| his hand divide the water, and then pour some of it over 
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head and bosom of the child. (4.) The priest, having 
exorcised the salt (to show that the devil, until God 
prevents, avails himself of every creature in order to 


‘injure mankind), puts it into the mouth of the infant, 


signifying by it that wisdom which shall preserve him 
from corruption. (6.) The child is exorcised. (6.) 
The priest touches his mouth and ears with saliva, pro- 
(7.) The child is un- 
clothed, signifying the laying aside the old man. (8.) 
He is presented by the sponsors, who represent the 
Church, (9.) The renunciation of the devil and his 
works is made. (10.) He is anointed with oi]. 41.) 
The profession of faith is made. (12.) He is question- 
ed whether he will be baptized. (13.) The name of 
some saint is given to him, who shall be his example 
and protector. (14.) He is dipped thrice, or water is 
poured thrice on his head. (15.) He receives the kiss 
of peace. (16.) He is anointed on the head, to show 
that by baptism he becomes a king anda priest. (17.) 
He receives the lighted taper, to mark that he has be- 
come a child of light. (18.) He is folded in the alb, 
to show his baptismal purity (Elliott, Delineation of 
Romanism, i, 241). 

The practice of exorcising water for baptism is kept 
up in the Roman Church to this day. It exhibits a 
thoroughly pagan spirit. The following formula, taken 
from the Rituale Romananum, is used at the ceremony 
of exorcising the water: ‘‘ I exorcise thee, creature of 
water, by God + the living, by God + the true, by 
God + the holy; by God who, in the beginning, sepa- 
rated thee by a word from the dry land, whose Spirit 
over thee was borne, who from Paradise commanded 
Then follows the rubric: ‘“ Let him with 


the edge of the font toward the four quarters af the globe, 
and then proceed thus: I exorcise thee also by Jesus 
Christ his only Son, our Lord, who, in Cana of Galilee, 
changed thee by his wonderful power into wine; who 
walked upon thee on foot, and who was baptized in 
thee by John in Judea, etc.;.... that thou mayest be 


/made water holy, water blessed, water which washes 


away our filth, and cleanses our guilty stain. Thee 
therefore I command—every foul spirit—every phan- 
tasm—every lie—be thou eradicated, and put to flight 
from the creature of water; that, to those who are to 
be baptized in it, it may become a fountain of water 
springing up into life eternal, regenerating them to 
God the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, 


in the name of the same our Lord Jesus Christ, who 


shall come again to judge the living and the dead, and 
the whole world by fire, Amen.’? Then follows a 
prayer, in which the priest supplicates the Almighty 
to send down the ‘‘ ANGEL OF SANCTITY”’ over the wa- 
ters thus prepared for the purpose of purification. Af- 
terward the rubric directs that ‘“‘he shall BLow THREE 
TIMES upon the water, in three different directions, accord- 
ing to a prescribed figure, W. In the next place, he is to 
deposit the incense upon the censer, and to incense the font. 
Afterward, pouring of the Oil of the Catechumens into 
the water after the form of a Cross, he says, with a loud 
voice, Let this font be sanctified, and made fruitful by 
the Oil of salvation for those who are born again there- 
by unto life eternal in the name of the Father +, and 
of the Son +, and of the Holy Ghost +, Amen.” 
Then follows another rubric: ‘‘ Neat, he pours in of the 
Curism after the manner above mentioned, saying, Let 
this infusion of the Chrism of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and of the Holy Ghost the Comforter, be made in the 
name of the sacred Trinity, Amen.””. Again: ‘ A fter- 
ward he takes the two vessels of the before-mentioned holy 
Oil and Chrism, and in pouring from each in the form 
of a Cross, he says, Let this mixture of the Chrism of 
Sanctification, of the Oil of Unction, and of the Wa- 
ter of Baptism, be made together in the name of the 
Father +, and of the Son +, and of the Holy Ghost +, 
Amen.” 
‘* Then the vessel being put aside, he mingles with his right 


Finally, the rubric again directs as follows: 
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hand the holy Oil and the infused Chrism with the water, 
and sprinkles it all over the font. Then he wipes his 
hand upon (what is termed) medulla panis; and if any 
one is to be baptized, he baptizes him as above. But if 
there ts wo one to be baptized, he is forthwith to wash his 
hands, and the water of ablution must be poured out into 
the sucrarium (see Rit. Rom. p. 58.—LElliott, Delineation 
of Romanism, bk. ii, ch. ii). 

3. The ceremonies of baptism in the Protestant 
churches are generally very simple, consisting, as has 
been said, in the application of water, by sprinkling, 
pouring, or immersion, in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Ritual services 
are fixed in the Church of England, and the same (or 
nearly the same) are used in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America (see Prayer-book, Ministration of 
Baptism). The same forms, omitting the sign of the 
cross, and those parts which imply baptismal regener- 
ation (ex opere) and the use of sponsors, is used in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church (Discipline, pt. iv, ch. i). 
The Presbyterian Church prescribes no complete rit- 
ual, but gives certain rules in the Directory for Wor- 
ship, ch. vii. The Reformed Dutch Church prescribes 
a simple and scriptural form (Constitution of R. D. 
Church, ed. Mentz, p. 93). The German Reformed 
Church admits sponsors, but they must be ‘‘in full 
communion with some Christian church (Constitution, 
pt. iv); anda form approaching to that of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church is given in the Provisional Lit- 
urgy of 1858, p. 204. The Lutheran Church prescribes 
forms of baptism (Liturgy, § 4), and admits sponsors, 
who may be the parents of the child. 

The segn of the cross is used in baptism in the Greek 
and Roman churches, and in the Church of England; 
it is optional in the Protestant Episcopal Church. See 
Cross in Baptism. 

IX. Works on Baptism.—The literature of the sub- 
ject is very ample. Besides the works cited in the 
course of this article, and the writers on systematic 
theology, see Baxter, Plain Proof of Infunts’ Church 
Membership (1656); Wall, History of Infant Buptism, 
with Gale’s Reflections and Walls Defence, edited by 
Cotton (Oxford, 1836 and 1844, 4 vols. 8vo); Matthies, 
Baptismatis Expositio Bibl.-Hist.-Dogmatica (Berlin, 
1831, 8vo); Lange, Die Kindertaufe (Jena, 1834, 8vo) ; 
Walch, Historia Pedobaptismi (Jen, 1739); Williams, 
Antipedobaptism examined (1789, 2 vols. 12mo); Facts 
and Evidences on Baptism, by the editor of Calmet’s 
Dictionary (London, 1815, 2 vols. 8vo; condensed into 
one vol., entitled Apostolic Baplism, N. Y. 1850, 12mo) ; 
Towgood, Dissertations on Christian Baptism (Lond. 
1815, 12mo); Ewing, Lssay on Baptism (Glasgow, 
1823); Bradbury, Duty and Doctrine of Baptism (Lond. 
1749, 8v0); Woods, Lectures on Infant Baptism (Ando- 
ver, 1829,12mo); Slicer, On Baptism (N.Y. 1841, 12mo) ; 
Wardlaw, Dissertation on Infant Baptism (Lond. 12mo) ; 
Neander, /Zistory of Doctrines, i, 229 sq.; Beecher, Bap- 
tism, its Import and Modes (N. Y. 1849, 12mo); Cole- 
ridge, Works (N.Y. ed., v, 187); Hibbard, Christian 
Baptism, its Subjects, Mode, and Obligation (N.Y. 1845, 
12mo); Héfling, Sacrament der Taufe (Erlang. 1846, 
2 vols.); Rosser, Baptism, its Nature, Obligation, ete. 
(Richmond, 1853, 12mo); Gibson, The Fathers on Na- 
ture and Effects of Baptism (Lond, 1854); Cunning- 
ham, 2eformers and Theology of Reformation, Essay 
vy; Summers, On Baptism (Richmond, 1853, 12mo) ; 
Hall, Law of Baptism (N.Y. 1846, 12mo0); Studien u. 
Kritiken, 1861, p. 219; Litton, On the Church, 243 sq. 
One of the best éracts on infant baptism is Dr, Miller’s, 
No. VIII of the Tracts of the Presbyterian Board. On 
early history, doctrines, and usages, Coleman, Ancient 
Christianity, ch. xix; Schaff, Apostolical Church, § 142; 
Palmer, Origines Liturgice, ii, 166 sq. ; Procter On 
Common Prayer, 361 sq.; Mosheim, Commentaries ; 
Dorner, Doctrine of the Person of Christ, i, 168 sq. 

On the Baptist side: Gale, Reply to Wall (bound in 
Cotton’s edition of Wall); Booth, Apology for the Bap- 
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tists (Works, vol. ii); Booth, Padobaptism Examined 
(Lond. 1829, 3 vols. 8vo); Gill, Divine Right of Infant 
Baptism and other Essays (in ‘‘ Collection of Sermons 
and Tracts,’” Lond. 1773, 2 vols. 4to) ; Hinton, History 
of Baptism (Phil. 1849, 12mo); Robinson, Mistory of 
Baptism (Lond. 1790, and later editions, 4to); Carson, 
Baptism in its Mode and Objects (Lond. 1844, 8vo; 
Phila. 5th ed. 1857, 8vo) ; Noel, Essay on Christian Bap- 
tism (N.Y. 1850, 12mo); Orchard, Concise History of 
Foreign Baptists, ete. (Lond. 1838); Curtis, Progress of! 
Baptist Principles (Boston, 1856); Pengilly, Scripture 
Guide to Baptism (Phila, 1849, 12mo); J.T. Smith, Ar- 
guments for Infant Baptism examined (Phila. 1850, 
12mo); Haynes, The Baptist Denomination (N.Y. 1856, 
12mo) ; Jewett On Baptism (Bapt. Pub. Soc.) ; Conant, 
Meaning and Use of Baptizein (N.Y. 1860, 4to). On 
sacramental grace and regeneration by baptism, see 
GRACE; SACRAMENTS ; REGENERATION ( Baptis- 
MAL). 

BAPTISM, LAY, baptism administered by wnor- 
dained persons. In ordinary practice, the Christian 
Church has always held that baptism should be per- 
formed by ordained ministers (see above, Ministers of 
Baptism). Nevertheless, in case of necessity, baptism 
may be performed by any Christian, and is valid if 
performed according to Christ’s order in Matt. xxviii, 
19. It would be clearly wrong to assert that lay bap- 
tism is, under all circumstances, as regular as that by 
a minister; but it is also very difficult to decide that 
lay baptism is invalid where the services of a minister 
cannot be procured. The principle upon which this 
view of the case rests has been thus fairly stated by 
Hooker (Lcel. Polity, bk. v, Ixii, 19): ‘The grace of 
baptism cometh by donation from God alone. That 
God hath committed the ministry of baptism unto spe- 
cial men, it is for order’s sake in his church, and not 
to the end that their authority might give being, or 
add force to the sacrament itself. That infants have 
right to the sacrament of baptism we all acknowledze. 
Charge them we cannot as guileful and wrongful pos- 
sessors of that whereunto they have right, by the man- 
ifest will of the donor, and are not parties unto any 
defect or disorder in the manner of receiving the same. 
And, if any such disorder be, we have sufficiently be- 
fore declared that, ‘delictum cum capite semper am- 
bulat,’ men’s own faults are their own harms.” From 
this reasoning (which appears to be just), the inference 
is, that in the case of lay baptism, infants are not de- 
prived of whatever benefits and privileges belong to 
that sacrament, the administrator, in any instance, be- 
ing alone responsible for the urgency of the circum- 
stances under which he performs the rite. By the 
rubrics of the second and of the fifth of Edward VI it 
was ordered thus: ‘‘The pastors and curates shall 
often admonish the people, that without great cause 
and necessity they baptize not children at home in 
their houses; and when great need shall compel them 
so to do, that then they minister it in this fashion: 
Yirst, let them that be present call upon God for his 
grace, and say the Lord’s Prayer, if the time will suf- 
fer; and then one of them shall name the child and 
dip him in the water, or pour water upon him, saying 
these words: I baptize thee in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.”’ But in the 
revision of the Prayer-book after the Hampton Court 
Conference (1604), the rubrics were altered so as to 
exclude entirely this authority for lay baptism. Still, 
such baptism is not decided to be invalid. The Re- 
manists admit its validity. See Procter On Common 
Prayer, p. 878, 882; Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bk. xvi, ch. 
i,§4. On the practice of the Church of England with 
regard to lay baptism, see Bingham, Scholastical His- 
tory of Lay Baptism (1712, 2 vols.), ch. iii, § 5, ex- 
tracted in Henry, Compendium of Christian Antiquities, 
Appendix. See also Waterland, Letters on Lay Bap- 
tism (Works, vol. x); Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, 
§ 137; Summers On Bapilism, ch, iv. The Presbyte- 
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rian Directory for Worship declares that ‘‘ baptism is 
not to be unnecessarily delayed; nor to be adminis- 
tered, in any case, by any private person, but by a 
minister of Christ, called to be the steward of the mys- 
teries of God” (ch. vii, § 1). The Reformed Confes- 
sions, so far as they speak on this point, generally 
oppose lay baptism: see Conf. Helvet. ii, 20; Conf. Sco- 
tica, xxii. Comp. also Calvin, /nstitutes, bis. iv, ch. xv, 

20. 

: BAPTISM FOR THE DEAD (irto rév vecodr, 
1 Cor. xv, 29). This difficult passage has given rise 
to multitudinous expositions. 
following (see also Am. Presb. Rev. Jan, 1863) : 

1. The Corinthians (according to Suicer), and after 
them the Marcionites and other heretics, practised a 
sort of vicarious baptism in the case of those who had 
died unbaptized; that is, they caused a relation or 


friend of the dead person to be baptized in his stead, | 


in the belief that such baptism would operate to ob- 


tain the remission of the sins of the deceased in the | 
other world (Chrysostom, Hom. xl im 1 Cor., and Ter- 


tullian contra Marcion, lib. v, cap. 10). The apostle 
then drew an argument from the heretical practice to 
prove their belief in the resurrection. 

2. Chrysostom, however, declares that Paul refers 
to the declaration made by each catechumen at his 
baptism, of his belief in the resurrection of the dead, 
meaning to say this: ‘‘ If there is, in fact, no resurrec- 
tion of the dead, why, then, art thou baptized for the 
dead, i.e. the body?” Animprovement, perhaps, upon 
this interpretation would be to consider the ancient 
martyrs to be referred to, over whose remains the 
churches were often built (probably, however, not as 
yet), in which such vows were taken. 

3. Among the best interpretations is that of Span- 
heim (see Wolf, Cur. in N. 7. in loc.), which considers 
“the dead”? to be martyrs and other believers, who, 
by firmness and cheerful hope of resurrection, have 
given in death a worthy example, by which others were 
also animated to receive baptism. Still, this meaning 
would be almost too briefly and enigmatically express- 
ed, when no particular reason for it is known, while 
also the allusion to the exemplary death of many 
Christians could chiefly apply to the martyrs alone, of 
whom there were as yet none at Corinth. This inter- 
pretation, however, may perhaps also be improved if 
Christ be considered as prominently referred to among 
these deceased, by virtue of whose resurrection all his 
followers expect to be likewise raised. : 

4, Olshausen’s interpretation is of a rather doubtful 
character. The meaning of the passage he takes to 
be, that ‘‘all who are converted to the church are 
baptized for the good of the dead, as it requires a cer- 
tain number (Rom. xi, 12-25), a ‘fulness’ of believers, 
before the resurrection can take place. Every one, 
therefore, who is baptized is for the good of believers 
collectively, and of those who have already died in the 
Lord.” Olshausen is himself aware that the apostle 
could not have expected that such a difficult and re- 
mote idea, which he himself calls ‘ta mystery,” would 
be understood by his readers without a further ex- 
planation and development of his doctrine. He there- 
fore proposes an explanation, in which it is argued 
that the miseries and hardships Christians have to 
struggle against in this life can only be compensated 
by resurrection. Death causes, as it were, vacancies 
in the full ranks of the believers, which are again fill- 
ed up by other individuals. : 
those who are baptized in the place of the dead (to fill 
up their place in the community) if there be no resur- 
rection ?”” —Kitto, 8. v. 

5. None of these explanations, however, well suits 
the signification of dzéo, ‘‘for,” i. e. in behalf of, on 
account of, and is, at the same time, consistent in other 
respects. Dr. Tregelles (Printed Text of the Gr. Test. 
p: 216) has proposed a slight emendation of the text 
that appears to obviate the difficulty almost entirely, 
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Among them are the | 


“What would it profit | 
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‘It consists simply in the following punctuation : ‘‘ Else 
'what shall they do which are baptized? [It is] for 
the dead, if the dead rise not at all,” i. e. we are bap- 
tized merely in the name of (for the sake of, out of re- 
gard to) dead persons, namely, Christ and the proph- 
ets who testified of him. This interpretation renders 
No. 3 above more easy of adoption, 

Treatises entitled De buptismo timep rav vexowov 
have been written by Schmidt (Argent. 1656), Calon 
(Viteb. 1684), Deutsch (Regiom. 1698), Grade (Gryph. 
1690), Haswus (Brem. 1725), Midler (Rost. 1665), Ole- 
arius (Lips. 1704), Reichmann (Viteb. 1652), Schenck 
(Franeq. 1667), Zeutschner (Feft. a. V. 1706), Facius 
(Col. 1792), Neumann (Jen. 1740), Nobling (Sus. 1784), 
Richter (Zwic. 1803), Heumann (Isen. 1710, Jen. 1740), 
Streccius (Jen. 1736). 

BAPTISM OF THE DEAD, a superstitious custom 

which anciently prevailed among the people in Africa 
| of baptizing the dead. The third council of Carthage 
(canon vi) speaks of it as a matter of which ignorant 
Christians were fond, and forbids ‘to believe that the 
dead can be baptized.” -Gregory Nazianzen also ob- 
serves that the same superstitious opinion prevailed 
among some who delayed to be baptized. It is also 
mentioned by Phiiastrius (De Heres. cap. 2) as the 
| general crror of the Montanists or Cataphrygians, that 
they baptized men after death. The practice seems to 
| be founded on a vain opinion that when men had neg- 
| lected to receive baptism during their life, some com- 
pensation might be made for this default by receiving 
it after death. See Burton, Bampton Lectures, art. 78 ; 
| Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bk. xi, ch. iv, § 3. 
BAPTISM OF FIRE. The words of John the 
| Baptist (Matt. iii, 11), ‘‘ He that cometh after me shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire,” have 
given occasion to various interpretations. Some of 
the fathers (e. g. John Damascenus) hold it to mean 
the everlasting fire of hell. Others of the fathers (as 
| Chrysostom, Hom. 11 iz Matt.) declare that by fire in 
this passage the Baptist means the Holy Spirit, who, 
| as fire, should destroy the pollutions of sin in the re- 
| generation conferred by hoiy baptism. Others again, 
!as Hilary and Ambrose, as well as Origen, believe it 
‘to mean a purifying fire through which the faithful 
shall pass before entering Paradise, thus giving rise 
| to the Romish doctrine of purgatory. Others think 
| that it means the fire of tribulations and sorrows; oth- 
|ers, the abundance of graces; others, the fire of peni- 
tence and self-mortification, etc. (Suicer, Thesaurus, p. 
| 629). Some old heretics, as the Seleucians and Her- 
mians, understood the passage literally, and maintain- 
ed that material fire was necessary in the adminis- 
tration of baptism; but we are not told either how, or 
to what part of the body they applied it, or whether 
they obliged the baptized to pass through or over the 
flames. Walentinus rebaptized those who had received 
baptism out of his sect, and drew them through the 
‘fire; and Heraclion, who is cited by Clemens Alex- 
| andrinus, says that some applied a red-hot iron to the 
ears of the baptized, as if to impress on them some 
mark. 

The simplest and most natural view is that the pas- 
sage is not to be interpreted of any separate form of 
baptism from that ‘‘ with the Holy Ghost; but the 
expression ‘‘ with fire’’ is epexegetical, or explanatory 
of the words ‘‘ with the Holy Ghost.” Such a mode 
of expression, in which the connecting particle and 
only introduces an amplification of the former idea, is 
very common in the Scriptures. The sense will there- 
fore be, ‘‘ He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost, 
through the outward symbol of fire,” viz. the “ cloven 
_tonzues like as of fire’ (Acts ii, 3). See PENTECOs? ; 
Hoty Guosr. It must be admitted, however, against 
this view, that ‘fire’ elsewhere is the symbol of ven- 
geance or destruction, and that in all the parallel pas-_ 
sages it has this import (see Kuin6l in loc.). It would 
therefore be more appropriate to understand the fiery 
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baptism to be the temporal and eternal punishments | 
to which the Jews were exposed, in contrast with the | 
spiritual baptism offered as the other alternative (comp. | 
the context in Matt. and Luke; also the parallel pas- 
sages in Acts). See Fire, 


Baptismal Formula (Matt. xxviii, 19). See 
Bartism; Trryiry; SACRAMENT. 


Baptismal Regeneration. See Barrism; Rr- | 
GENERATION, 


Baptist, Joun THE. 


See Joun (THE BAPtist). 
Baptist DENOMINATION. 


See Baprists. 


Baptistery, a place or room set apart for per- 
forming baptism. We have no account in the New 
Testament of any such separated places. John and 
the disciples of our Lord Jesus Christ baptized in the | 
Jordan. But baptism could be administered in other 
places (see Acts viii, 36, 837; xvi, 13-16). There was | 
a public baptism of three thousand converts on the 
day of Pentecost (Acts ii, 41), but no account is given 
of the place. Examples also occur in the Acts of the 
Apostles of baptism in private houses. Passages in | 
the writings of Justin Martyr, Clement, and Tertullian 
show that, during their time, there were no baptisteries. 
In later times the baptistery was one of the exedre, or 
buildings distinct from the church itself, and consist- | 
ed of the porch, where the person about to be baptized | 
made the confession of faith, and an inner room, where 
the ceremony was performed. Thus it remained till 
the sixth century, when the baptistery was taken into 
the church porch, and afterward into the church it- 
self. The ancient baptisteries were sometimes called 
gurioriova (illuminatoria), either because baptism was 
sometimes called gdwricpdc, illumination, or because 
they were places of illumination or instruction, preced- 
ing baptism, where the catechumens were taught the 
first principles of the Christian faith. We occasion- 
ally meet with the word Kkodv/3700a, or piscina (the | 
font). The octagonal cr circular form was adopted, 
surmounted with a dome, and the baptistery was situ- 
ated at the entrance to the principal or western gate. 
These edifices are of considerable antiquity, since one 
was prepared for the ceremonial of the baptism of Clo- 
vis. It is not possible to decide at what period they 
began to be multiplied, and at length united to, or | 
changed into parish churches ; yet it appears that the 
alteration took place when stated seasons of baptism | 
ceased, and the right of administration was ceded to | 
all presbyters and deacons. The word baptistery is | 
now applied also to the baptismal font.—Bingham, 
Orig. Eccles. bk. viii, ch. vii, § 1-4; Farrar, s. v. 


Baptists, a name given to those Christian denom- | 
inations which reject the validity of infant baptism, and | 
hold that the ordinance of baptism can be administered | 
only to those who have made a personal profession of | 
faith in Christ. The Baptist churches also, in general, 
maintain that the entire immersion of the body is the | 
only scriptural mode of baptism; yet the Mennonites, | 
who are generally regarded as Baptists, use sprinkling. | 
The name aptist, as assumed by the Baptist denom- | 
inations, of course implies that they a/one maintain the 
Christian doctrine and practice of baptism ; and in this | 
sense their right to this distinctive name is denied by | 
all other Christian denominations, as well as the simi- 
lar claims of the Unitarians and (Roman) Catholics to 
their respective names. But, as established by usage, | 
without having regard to its original signification, it 
is now generally adopted. The name Anabaptist is | 
rejected by the Baptists as a term of reproach, because | 
they protest against being identified with the Anabap- 
tists of Munster, and as also incorrect, because most | 
of their members receive the rite for the first time on 
their admission to a Baptist church. 

I. History. —1. Before the sixteenth Century. — All 
Baptists, of course, claim that the apostolic church | 
was essentially Baptist, and that infant baptism is an 
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| other Baptist, Mr. Wightman, was burned. 
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innovation. But Baptist writers differ concerning the 
time of the introduction of infant baptism, and also as 
to the question whether it is possible to trace an wnin- 


| terrupted succession of Baptist churches from the apos- 
| tles’ time down to the present. 


Some Baptist writers 
have attempted to trace this succession, as Orchard 
(History of Foreign Baptists, Lond. 1838), who gives, 
as the summing up of his researches, that ‘‘all Chris- 
tian communities during the first three centuries were 
of the Baptist denomination in constitution and prac- 
tice. In the middle of the third century the Novatian 
Baptists established separate and independent societies, 
which continued until the end of the sixth age, when 


| these communities were succeeded by the Paterines, 
| which continued until the Reformation (1517). 
| Oriental Baptist churches, with their successors, the 


The 


Paulicians, continued in their purity until the tenth 
century, when they visited France, resuscitating and 
extending the Christian profession in Languedoc, where 
they flourished till the crusading army scattered, or 
drowned in blood, one million of unoffending profess- 
The Baptists in Piedmont and Germany are ex- 
hibited as existing under different names down to the 
Reformation. These churches, with their genuine suc- 


| cessors, the Mennonites of Holland, are connectedly 


and chronologically detailed to the present period.”’ 
This view is, however, far from being shared by all 
Baptists. The leading Baptist Quarterly of America, 
The Christian Review (Jan. 1855, p. 23), remarks as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ We know of no assumption more arrogant, 


| and more destitute of proper historic support, than that 


which claims to be able to trace the distinct and un- 
broken existence of a church substantially Baptist 
from the time of the apostles down to our own.’’ Thus 
also Cutting (/istoric Vindications, Boston, 1859, p. 14) 
remarks on such attempts: ‘I have little confidence 
in the results of any attempt of that kind which have 
met my notice, and I attach little value to inquiries 
pursued for the predetermined purpose of such a deme 
onstration.”” 

The non-Baptist historians of the Christian Church 
almost unanimously assert that infant baptism was 
practised from the beginning of Christianity [see Bar- 
rism |, and generally maintain that no organized body 
holding Baptist principles can be found before the rise 
of the Anabaptists (q. v.), about 1520. See Pauni- 
Soon after the An- 
abaptists, Menno (q. v.) renounced the doctrines of the 
Roman church, and organized (after 1536) a Baptist 
denomination, which spread widely, especially in Ger- 
many and Holland, and still exists. See MENNo- 
NITES. 

2. Great Britain —W hether and to what extent Bap- 
tist principles were held in Great Britain before the 
sixteenth century is still a matter of historic contro- 
versy. In 1535 Henry VIII ordered sixteen Dutch- 
men to be put to death for being Anabaptists, and in 
1539, 30 persons were exiled because they rejected in- 
fant baptism. The general pardon of 1550 excepted 
the Baptists. Elizabeth commanded all Anabaptists 
to depart out of the kingdom within 21 days. King 
James refused all concessions to Baptists, as well as to 
Nonconformists in general. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, Mr. Smyth (1610), a leading min- 
ister among the Baptists, published a work against 
persecution, but it called forth a new proclamation 
against the Baptists and their books, and in 1611, an- 
Cromwell 
protected the Baptists, but they were again persecuted 
under Charles II and James IT. The Toleration Act 
of William III, 1689, recognised them as the third 
dissenting denomination. The first Baptist churches 
were Arminian; a Calvinistic Baptist church was es- 
tablished about 1633. In 1640 there were 7 Baptist 
congregations in London, and about 40 more in the 
country. Those who held Arminian views received 
the name General, those who held Calvyinistic views, 
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the name Particular Baptists. Many General Bap- 
tists adopted Arianism and Socinianism ; and in 1770, 
the orthodox portion seceded, and formed what is 
known as the ‘‘ New Connection of General Baptists.” 
In 1792 William Carey prevailed on the Nottingham 
Association to found the Baptist Missionary Society, an 
event of the utmost importance in the history of the 
Christian church in general, for from it dates the 
awakening of a new zeal in the European and Amer- 
ican churches for the conversion of the pagan world. 


6 


In 1842 the Baptist Missionary Society reported at its 


“Jubilee” that it had translated the Scriptures, whol- 
ly or in part, into forty-four languages or dialects of 
India, and printed, of the Scriptures alone, in foreign 
languages nearly half a million. 

Among the earliest writers of the Baptist denomi- 
nation in England were Edward Barker, Samuel Rich- 
ardson, Christopher Blackwood, Hansard Knollys, 
Francis Cornwell, and in the latter haif of the seven- 
teenth century, Jeremiah Ives, John Tombes, John 
Norcott, Henry D’Anvers, Benjamin and Elias Keach, 
Edward Hutchinson, Thomas Grantham, Nehemiah 
Cox, D.D., Thomas de Launne, and Dr. Russell Col- 
lins. But by far the most celebrated of all Baptist 
writers is John Bunyan. John Milton also is claimed 
by the Baptists, though not as a member of their de- 
nomination, at least as a professor of their distinctive 
principles; for they say he ‘‘composed his two most 
elaborate, painstaking volumes to prove from the 
Scriptures the divine origin and authority of the dis- 
tinguishing principles of Baptists.’”’? Among the Bap- 
tist writers in the early part of the eighteenth century 
were Samuel Ewen, John Brine, Benjamin Beddome, 
‘the three Stennetts (Joseph Stennett, Joseph Sten- 
nett, jun., D.D., Samuel Stennett, D.D.), John Ev- 
ans, LL.D., J. H. Evans, Dr. Gaile, the famous Dr. 
Gill, Joseph Burroughs, William Zoat, Caleb Evans, 
D.D., Abraham Booth, and Joseph Jenkins. Toward 
the close of the last and the hbezinning of the present 
century, the Baptist denomination had a large num- 
ber of writers, among whom were William Jones, 
Thomas Llewellyn, William Richards, Robert Hall, 
John Foster, Andrew Fuller, Christopher Anderson, 
and Joseph Ivimey. The Rev. F. A. Cox (a Baptist 
writer) states (Zncyc. Metrop.), however, that, ‘‘till 
of late years, Baptist literature must be regarded as, on 
the whole, somewhat inferior.’’ Cox enumerates among 
the great men of the English Baptists, ‘‘ Gale and Car- 
son for Greek scholarship ; Gill for Hebrew knowledge 
and rabbinical lore ; Carey for Oriental research; Ful- 
ler for theological wisdom and controversial acuteness ; 
Hughes for the union of elegant taste and public zeal 
in the formation of the Bible and Tract Societies ; Fos- 
ter for the reach and profundity of his mind; and Hall 
as the most chaste and beautiful of writers, and, per- 
haps, the greatest of English preachers.’’ More re- 
cently, the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon acquired the reputa- 
tion of being one of the most popular preachers of the 
nineteenth century. Sir Morton Peto has become a 
prominent member of the House of Commons. See 
Crowell, Literature of American Baptists in Missionary 
Jubilee (p. 400, 405). 

3. United States.—The Baptist churches in the 
United States owe their origin to Roger Williams (q. 
v.), who, before his immersion, was an Episcopalian 
minister, He was persecuted for opposing the au- 
thority of the state in ecclesiastical affairs and for 
principles which ‘tended to Anabaptism.’”? In 1639 
he was immersed by Ezekiel Holliman, and in turn 
immersed Holliman and ten others, who with him or- 
ganized a Baptist Church at Providence, Rhode Island. 
A few years before (1635), though unknown to Wil- 
liams, a Baptist preacher of England, Hansard Knol- 
lys, had settled in New Hampshire and taken charge | 
of a church in Dover; but he resigned in 1639 and re- 
turned to England. Williams obtained in 1644 a 
charter for the colony which he and his associates had 
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founded in Rhode Island, with full and entire freedom 
of conscience. Rhode Island thus became the first 
Christian state which ever granted full religious lib- 
erty. In the other British colonies the persecution 
against the Baptists continued a long time. Massa- 
chusetts issued laws against them in 1644, imprisoned 
several Baptists in 1651, and banished others in 1669. 
In 1680 the doors of a Baptist meeting-house were 
nailed up. In New York laws were issued against 
them in 1662, in Virginia in 1664, With the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century the persecution greatly 
abated. They were released from tithes in 1727 in 
Massachusetts, in 1729 in New Hampshire and Con- 
necticut, but not before 1785 in Virginia. The spread 
of their principles was greatly hindered by these per- 
secutions, especially in the South, where in 1776 they 
counted about 100 societies. After the Revolution 
they spread with extraordinary rapidity, especially in 
the South and South-west, and were inferior in this 
respect only to the Methodists. In 1817 a triennial 
general convention was organized, which, however, has 
since been discontinued. In 1845 the discussion of the 
slavery question caused alienation between the North- 
ern and Southern Baptists. The destruction of slay- 
ery, in consequence of the failure of the Great Rebellion 
and the adoption of the constitutional amendment in 
1865, led to efforts to reunite the societies of the North- 
ern and the Southern States. The Northern associa- 
tions generally expressed a desire to co-operate again 
with their Southern brethren in the fellowship of 
Christian labor, but they demanded from the Southern 
associations a profession of loyalty to the United States 
government, and they themselves deemed it necessary 
to repeat the testimony which, during the war, they 
had, at each annual meeting, borne against slavery. 
The Southern associations that met during the year 
1865 were unanimous in favor of continuing their for- 
mer separate societies, and against fraternization with 
the Northern societies. They censured the American 
Baptist Home Missionary Society for proposing, with- 
out consultation or co-operation with the churches, 
associations, conventions, or organized boards of the 
Southern States, to appoint ministers and missionaries 
to preach and raise churches within the bounds of the 
Southern associations. Some of the Southern associ- 
ations, like that of Virginia, consequently advised the 
churches ‘‘to decline any co-operation or fellowship 
with any of the missionaries, ministers, or agents of 
the American Baptist Home Mission Society.” A 
number of negro Baptist churches in the Southern 
States separated from the Southern associations, and 
either connected themselves with those of the North, 
or organized, with the co-operation of the Northern 
missionaries, independent associations. Divisions 
among the American Baptists commenced early to 
take place; see Srx-PrincipLe Baptists; Sevy- 
ENTH-DAY BaAprists; SEVENTH-DAY GERMAN Bap- 
TISts; ANTI-MISSION Baprists; FREBn-witi Bap- 
tists; DiscrpLes; CHuRCH OF Gop. Some divisions 
have become extinct, as the Rogerenes, organized in 
1680 in Connecticut, and called after Jonathan Rogers. 
They observed the seventh day instead of Sunday, and 
believed in spiritual marriages. The Free or Open 
Communion Baptists, who were organized about 1810, 
united in 1841 with the Free-will Baptists. 

The Baptist literature of the United States begins 
in the seventeenth century with the pleas of Roger 
Williams and his companion, John Clarke, for religious 
liberty. Contributions to the denominational litera- 
ture were also made by the Wightmans, of Connecti- 


/cut (Valentine, Timothy, and John Gano), the two 


Abel Morgans, John Callender, and Benjamin Griffith. 
The first Baptist book on Systematic Theology was 
published in 1700 by the Rev. John Watts. About 
the middle of the eighteenth century the Rev. Isaac 
Backus commenced his literary career. He was fol- 


lowed by the Rey. Dr. Stillman, Rey. Morgan Edwards, 
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Samuel Shepard, Rev. William Rogers, Rev. Richard 
Furman, and the eccentric John Leland. Fruitful 
authors at the beginning of the present century were 
Thomas Baldwin, D.D., Rey. Henry Holcombe, James 
Manning, D.D., Rev. Dr, Stanford, Rev. Dr. Mercer, 
Rey. A. Broaddus, Rey. Jonathan Maxey, D.D., and 
Rey. William Staughton, D.D. The literature of the 
last fifty years is very numerous. We give below. 
(from Crowell, Literature of the American Baptists 
during the last fifty years, in Missionary Jubilee, N.Y. 
1865, p. 405-465) a list of the most important denomi- 
national works of Baptist authors, and of the most 
important contributions of Baptist authors to religious 
and general literature. 

A, Denommational Literature. — a. Didactic. — Jesse 
Mercer, of Georgia (on Ordination; Church Authority; 
Lord’s Supper); Andrew Broaddus, Va. (Church Dis- 
cipline); W. Crowell, 0. (Church Members’ Manu- 
al); Warham Walker, N. Y. (Church Discipline); E. 
Savage (Church Discipline); J.L. Reynolds (Church 
Order); Th. F. Curtis (Progress of Baptist Principles , 
Communion) ; Fr. Wayland (Principles and Practices 
of Baptist Churches); D. C. Haynes (The Baptist De- 
nomination); KE. T. Hiscox (Church Directory); W. 
Jewell, S. W. Lynd, Mill, R. Fuller, T. L. Davidson, 
N. M. Crawford, E. Turney, W. C. Duncan, M. G. 
Clarke (Baptism); A. N. Arnold (Communion); J. L. 
Dagg (Church Order). 6. Historical.—Benedict (Hist. 
of Baptists, the standard American work); Duncan 
(Karly Baptists); W. Gammell (American Baptist Mis- 
sions); W. Hague (Buptist Church transplanted from 
the Old to the New World); J. Newton Brown (Hist. 
of Bapt. Publication Society ; Baptist Martyrs ; Simon 
Menno); F. Dennison (Baptists and their Principles) ; 
8. S. Cutting (Provinces and Uses of Baptist History). 
ce. Polemic (against other denominations).—S. Wilcox, 
D. Hascall, Th. Baldwin, G. Foote, J. T. Hinton, W. 
Hague, J. Richards, J. J. Woolsey, C. H. Hosken, R. 
B.C. Howell, E. Turney, G. W. Anderson, J.T. Smith, 
T. G. Jones, S. Henderson, A. C. Dayton (the latter 
two specially against Methodism). d. Apolegetic (in 
defence of Baptist principles). —Among those who 
wrote in defence of the Baptists respecting the Lord’s 
Supper were T. Baldwin, J. Mercer, D. Sharp, Spen- 
cer C. Cone, A. Broaddus, D. Merrill, G. F. Davis, H. 
J. Ripley, Barnas Sears, J. B. Taylor, T. F. Curtis, J. 
Knapp, A. N. Arnold, W. Crowell, H. Harvey, John 
L, Waller, A. Hovey, C. H. Pendleton, M. V. Kitz 
Miller, Willard Judd, James Pyper, J. M. C. Breaher, 
M. G. Clarke, J. Wheaton Smith. Among the writers 
defending the denominational view of Baptism are D. 
Merrill, H. Holcomb, Irah Chase, H. J. Ripley, Ado- 
niram Judson, W. Judd, A. Bronson, J. T. Smith, W. 
Hague, T. G. Jones, Richard Fuller, J. Bates, J. Dow- 
ling. e. Mymn-books.—Vhe principal writers of lyric 
poetry are 8. F. Smith, S. Dyer, S. D. Phelps, S. P. 
Hill, H. S. Washburn, James D. Knowles, J. R. Scott, 
Miss M. A. Collier, Mill, L. H. Hill, J. N. Brown, KR. 
Turnbull, 

B. Contributions of Baptist Authors to Religious Lit- 
erature.—a, Didactic.—Broaddus (Hist. of the Bible) ; 
W. Collier (Gospel Treasury); H. Holcombe (Primi- 
tive Theology); J. Newton Brown (Encyclopedia of 
Relizious Knowledge; Obligations of the Sabbath) ; 
Howard Malcom (Bible Dictionary ; Extent of Atone- 
ment); Francis Wayland (The Ministry ; Human Re- 
sponsibility); W. R. Williams (The Lord’s Prayer ; 
Religious Progress); H. C. Fish (History of Pulpit 
Eloquence). 0. Critical and Exegetical.—trah Chase 
(Constitutions and Canons of the Apostles; Daniel) ; 
H. J. Ripley (Four Gospels; Acts; Romans); H. B. 
Hackett (Chaldee and Hebrew Grammars; Acts; Phi- 
lemon); A. C. Kendrick (Olshausen’s Commentary) ; 
Th. C. Conant (Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar; Job; the 
word BazriZew); Mrs. H. C. Conant (Neander’s Com- 
mentaries); R. E. Pattison (Ephesians) ; J. T. Hinton 
(Daniel); A. Hovey (Miracles of Christ); E, Hutchin- 
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son (Syriac Grammar); A. Sherwood (Notes on New 
Testament). ¢. Polemical.—Against Universalism, by 
E. Andrews, J. Tripp, J. Russell, W. C. Rider, R. R. 
Coon; against Roman Catholicism, by J. Dowling and 
R. Fuller. d. Historical.—Benedict (Hist. of all Re- 
ligions) ; J. O. Choules (Hist. of Missions); Mrs. H. 
C. Conant (Popular Hist. cf the Bible). 

4. Continent of Ewrope.—After the extirpation of the 
Anabaptists, the Baptist principles were represented 
on the European continent almost exclusively by the 
Mennonites (q.v.). In 1834 a Baptist society was or- 
ganized in Hamburg by Oncken, a native German, who 
was immersed in the Elbe in 1833 by Dr. Sears, since 
which time the Baptists have spread rapidly in North- 
ern Europe. In several states, as Sweden and Meck- 
lenburg, they met with cruel persecution, but in Ham- 
burg they were recognised by the state in 1859. Be- 
sides the independent churches organized by them, 
Baptist doctrine, or at least the rejection of padobap- 
tism, has found some adherents in several other church- 
es, e. g. some pastors in the Free Lvangelical churches of 
France, in the Reformed State Church of France, and in 
the Free Apostolic Church, founded in 1856 in Norway. 
Among the missions established by the Baptists in Asia, 
Africa, and Australasia, those in India, especially those 
among the Karens in Burmah (q. v.), haye been the 
most successful. The Karen mission not only counts 
numerous congregations, but is already the nucleus of 
a Christian nation. 

Il. Doctrines and Government.—The Baptists have 
no standard Confession of Faith. As their churches 
are independent, each adopts its own articles of re- 
ligion. In England, as has been stated above, the 
‘*Old Connection’’ are chiefly Socinians; the ‘* New 
Connection,” evangelical Arminians; the “ Particular 
Baptists,’’ Calvinists of various shades. In the United 
States, the regular Baptists are for the most part Cal- 
vinists, perhaps of a stricter order than their British 


brethren. The Baptists generally form ‘‘ Associa- 
tions,’”? which, however, exercise no jurisdiction over 


+the churches. They recognise no higher church offi- 
cers than pastors and deacons. Elders are sometimes 
ordained as evangelists and missionaries. Between 
clergy and laity they recognise no other distinction but 
that of office. 

Though Regular Baptists accept of no authority 
other than the Bible for their faith and practice, yet 
nearly all of the societies have a confession of faith in 
pamphlet form for distribution among its members. 
The following form, generally known as the ‘‘ New 
Hampshire Confession of Faith,’’ is perhaps in more 
general use among the societies in the North and 
East, while the ‘‘ Philadelphia Confession of Faith’ 
is that generally adopted in the South. We give 
both: 


Confession of Faith of Regular Baptists (Northern). 


1. The Scriptures.—We believe that the Holy Bible was 
written by men divinely inspired, and is a perfect treasure of 
heavenly instruction; that it has God for its author, salva- 
tion for its end, and truth, without any mixture of error. for 
its matter; that it reveals the principles by which God will 
judge us; and therefore is, and shall remain to the end of the 
world, the true centre of Cliristian union, and the supreme 
standard by which all human conduct, creeds, and opinions 
should be tried. 

2. Vhe Tiue God.—We believe the Scriptures teech that 
there is one, and only one, living and t:ue God, an infinite, 
intelligent Spirit, whose name is Jenovai, the Maker and 
Supreme Ruier of heayen and earth; inexpressibly glorious 
in holiness, and worthy of all possible honor, confidence, and 
love; that in the unity of the Godhead there are three per- 
sons, the Father, the Son,and the Holy Ghost, equal in ev- 
ery divine perfection, and executing distinct but harmonious 
offices in the great work of redemption. 

3. The Fall of Man.—We believe the Scriptures teach that 
man was created in holiness, under the law of his Maker; but 
by voluntary transgression fell from that holy and happy 
state; in consequence of which all mankind are now sinners, 
not by constraint, but choice; being by nature utterly void of 
that holiness required by the law of God, positively inclined 
to evil, and therefore under just condemnation to eternal ruin, 
without defence or excuse. 
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4, The Way of Salvation.—We believe the Scriptures teach 
that the salvation of sinners is wholly of grace, through the 
mediatorial oftices of the Son of God, who, by the appoint- 
ment of the Father, freely took upon him our nature, yet with- 
out sin; honored the divine law by his personal obedience, 
and by his death made a full atonement for our sins; that, 
having risen from the dead, he is now enthroned in heaven ; 
and uniting in his wonderful person the tenderest sympathies 
with divine perfections, he is every way qualified to he a suit- 
able, a compassionate, and an all-sufficient Saviour. 

5. Justification. —We believe the Scriptures teach that the 
great Gospel blessing which Christ secures to such as believe 
in him is justification; that justification includes the pardon 
of sin and the promise of eternal life on principles of right- 
eousness ; that it is bestowed, not in consideration of any 
works of righteousness which we have done, but solely through 
faith in the Redeemer’s blood, by virtue of which faith his 
perfect righteousness is freely imputed to us of God; that it 
brings us into a state of most blessed peace and favor with 
God, and secures every other blessing needful for time and 
eternity. 

6. Salvation.—We believe the Scriptures teach that the 
blessings of salvation are made free to all by the Gospel; that 
it is the immediate duty of all to accept them by a cordial, 
penitent, and obedient faith; and that nothing prevents the 
salvation of the greatest sinner on earth but his own deter- 
mined depravity and voluntary rejection of the Gospel, which 
rejection involves him in an aggravated condemnation. 

7. Regeneration.—We believe the Scriptures teach that in 
order to be saved sinners must be regenerated, or born again ; 
that regeneration consists in giving a holy disposition to the 
mind; that it is effected in a manner above our comprehen- 
sion by the power of the Holy Spirit, in connection with divine 
truth, so as to secure our voluntary obedience to the Gospel ; 
and that its proper evidence appears in the holy fruits of re- 
pentance, and faith, and newness of life. 

8. Repentance and Faith.—We believe the Scriptures teach 
that repentance and faith are sacred duties, and also insepa- 
rable graces, wrought in our souls by the regenerating Spirit 
of God, whereby, being deeply convinced of our guilt, danger, 
and helplessness, and of the way of salvation by Christ, we 
turn to God with unfeigned contrition, confession, and suppli- 
cation for mercy; at the same time heartily receiving the 
Lord Jesus Christ as our prophet, priest, and king, and rely- 
ing on him alone as the only and all-sufficient Saviour. 

9. God's Purpose of Grace.—We believe the Scriptures 
teach that election is the eternal purpose of God, according to 
which he graciously regenerates, sanctifies, and saves sinners ; 
that, being perfectly consistent with the free agency of man, it 
comprehends all the means in connection with the end; that 
itis a most glorious display of God's sovereign goodness, being 
jnfinitely free, wise, holy, and unchangeable; that it utterly 
excludes boasting, and promotes humility, love, prayer, praise, 
trust in God, and active imitation of his free mercy; that it 
encourages the use of means in the highest degree; that it 
may be ascertained by its effects in all who truly believe the 
Gospel; that it is the foundation of Christian assurance; and 
that to ascertain it with regard to ourselves demands and de- 
serves the utmost diligence. 

10. Sanetijication._-_We believe the Scriptures teach that 
sanctification is the process by which, according to the will 
of God, we are made partakers of his holiness; that it is‘a 
progressive work; that it is begun in regeneration; and that 
it is carried on in the hearts of believers by the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit, the Sealer and Comforter, in the 
continual use of the appointed means—especially the word of 
God, self-examination, self-denial, watchfulness, and prayer. 

11. Perseverance of Saints. —We believe the Scriptures 
teach that such only are real believers as endure unto the 
end; that their persevering attachment to Christ is the grand 
mark which distinguishes them from superficial professors ; 
that a special Providence watches over their welfare; and 
they are kept by the power of God through faith unto salya- 
tion. 

12. The Law and Gospel.—We believe the Scriptures teach 
that the law of God is the eternal and unchangeable rule of 
his moral government; that it is holy, just, and good; and 
that the inability which the Scriptures ascribe to fallen man 
to fulfil its precepts arises entirely from their love of sin; to 
deliver them from which, and to restore them through a Me- 
diator to unfeigned obedience to the holy law, is one great end 
of the Gospel, and of the means of grace connected with the 
establishment of the visible chureh, 

13. A Gospel Church.—We believe the Scriptures teach that 
a visible church of Christ is a congregation of baptized believ- 
ers, associated by covenant in the faith and fellowship of the 
Gospel; observing the ordinances of Christ; governed by his 
laws; and exercising the gifts, rights, and privileges invested 
in them by His word; that its only scriptural officers are 
bishops, or pastors, and deacons, whose qualifications, claims, 
and duties are defined in the Epistles to Timothy and Titus. 

14. Baptism and the Lord's Supper.—We believe the Scrip- 
tures teach that Christian baptism is the immersion in water 
of a believer, into the name of the Father, and Son, and Holy 
Ghost ; to show forth in a solemn and beautiful emblem our 
faith in the crucified, buried, and risen Saviour, with its effect 
in our death to sin and resurrection to a new life; that it is 
prerequisite to the privileges of a church relation, and to the 
Lord's Supper, in which the members of the church, by the 
sacred use of bread and wine, are to commemorate together 
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the dying love of Christ, preceded always by solemn self-ex- 
amination. 

1b. "he Christian Sabbath. —We believe the Scriptures 
teach that the first day of the week is the Lord’s day, or 
Christian Sabbath; and it is to be kept sacred to religious 
purposes by abstaining from all secular labor and sinful re- 
creations, by the devout observance of all the means of grace, 
both private and public, and by preparation for that rest 
which remaineth for the people of God. 

16, Civil Government. —We believe the Seriptures teach 
that civil government is of divine appointment, for the inter- 
est and good order of human society; and that magistrates 
are to be prayed for, conscientiously honored and obeyed, ex- 
cept only in things opposed to tae will of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who is the only Lord of the conscience, and the Prince 
of the kings of the earth, 

17. Righteous and Wicked. —We believe the Scriptures 
teach that there is a radical and essential difference between 
the righteous and the wicked; that such only as through faith 
are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and sanctified by 
the Spirit of our God, are truly righteous in his esteem; while 
all such as continue in impenitence and unbelief ure, in his 
sight, wicked and under the curse; and this distinction holds 
among men both in and after death. 

18. The World to Come.—We believe the Scriptures teach 
that the end of the world is approaching; that at the last day 
Christ will descend from heaven, and raise the dead from the 
grave for final retribution; that a solemn separation will then 
take place; that the wicked will be adjudged to endless pun- 
ishment, and the righteous to endless joy ; and that this judg- 
ment will fix forever the final state of men in heaven or hell, 
on principies of righteousness. 

19. Covenant.—UHaving been, as we trust, brought by divine 
grace to embrace the Lerd Jesus Christ, and to give ourselves 
wholly to him, we do now solemnly and joyfully covenant with 
each other TO WALK TOGETHER IN HiM, WITH BROTHERLY LOVE, 
to his glory as our common Lord. We do therefore, in his 
strength, engage— 

That we will exercise a Christian care and watchfulness 
over each other, and faithfully warn, exhort, and admonish 
each other as occasion may require : 

That we will not forsake the assembling of ourselves togeth- 
er, but will uphold the public worship of God and the ordi- 
nances of his house: 

That we will not omit closet and family religion at home, 
nor neglect the great duty of religiously training our children 
and those under our care for the service of Christ and the en- 
joyment of heayen: 

That, as we are the light of the world and salt of the earth, 
we will seek divine aid to enable us to deny ungodliness, and 
even worldly lust, and to walk circumspectly in the world, 
that we may win the sonls of men: 

That we will cheerfully contribute of our property, accord- 
ing as God has prospered us, for the maintenance of a faith- 
ful and evangelical ministry among us, for the support of the 
poor, and to spread the Gospel over the earth: 

That we will in all conditions, even till death, strive to live 
to the glory of him who hath called us out of darkness into 
his marvellous light. 

‘“‘And may the God of peace, who brought again from the 
dead our Lord Jesus, that great shepherd of the sheep, through 
the blood of the everlasting covenant, make us perfect in every 
good work, to do his will, working in us that which is well 
pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ; to whom be glory 
forever and ever. AMEN.” 


Confession of Faith of Baptist Churches (Southern). 


1. Holy Seripture.—The holy Scripture is the only suffi- 
cient, certain, and infallible rule of all saving knowledge, 
faith, and obedience; the supreme judge by which all con- 
troversies of religion are to be determined, and all decrees of 
councils, opinions of ancient writers, doctrines of men, and 
private spirits, are to be examined, and in whose sentence we 
are to rest. 

2. God the Trinity.—The Lord our God is but one only liv- 
ing and true God, infinite in being and perfection. In this 
divine and infinite being there are three subsistencies, the 
Father, the Word (or Son), and Holy Spirit, of one substance, 
power, and eternity. 

3. God's Decree.—Those of mankind that are predestinated 
to life, God, before the foundation of the world was laid, ac- 
cording to his eternal and immutable purpose, and the secret 
counsel and good pleasure of his will, hath chose in Christ 
unto everlasting glory, out of his mere free grace and love, 
without any other thing in the creature as a condition or 
cause moving him thereunto. As God hath appointed the 
elect unto glory, so he hath, by the eternal and most free pur- 
pose of his will, foreordained all the means thereunto; where- 
fore they who are elected, being fallen in Adam, are redeemed 
by Christ, are effectually called unto faith by Christ, by his 
Spirit working in due season, are justified, adopted, sanctified, 
and kept by his power through faith unto salvation. 

4. The Wall of Man and Sin.-—Although God created man 
upright and perfect, and gave to him a righteous law, yet he 
did not long abide in this honor, but did wilfully transgress 
the command given unto him in eating the forbidden fruit ; 
which God was pleased, according to his wise and holy counsel, 
to permit, having purposed to order it to his own glory. Our 
first parents, by this sin, fell from their original righteous- 
ness and communion with God, whereby death came upon all; 
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all becoming dead in sin, and wholly defiled in all the facul- 
ties and parts of soul and body. ‘They being the root, cor- 
Tupted nature was conveyed to all their posterity, descending 
from them by ordinary generation, being now conceived in 
sin, and by nature children of wrath. 

5. God's Covenant.—Man having brought himself under the 
curse of the law by his fall, it pleased the Lord to reveal the 
Covenant of Grace, wherein he freely offereth unto sinners 
life and salvation by Jesus Christ, requiring of them faith in 
him that they might be saved; and promising to give unto all 
those that are ordained unto eternal life his Holy Spirit, to 
make them willing and able to believe. 

6. Christ the Mediator.—The Son of God, the second person 
in the Holy Trinity, being very and eternal God, the bright- 
hess of the Father’s glory, of one substance, and equal with 
him, who made the world, who upholdeth and governeth all 
things he hath made, did, when the fullness of time was come, 
take upon him man’s nature, with all the essential properties 
and common infirmities thereof, yet without sin—so that two 
whole, perfect, and distinct natures were inseparably joined 
together in one person, which person is very God and very 
man, yet one Christ, the only Mediator between God and man. 

7. Redemption. —The Lord Jesus, by his perfect obedience 
and sacrifice of himself, which he, through the eternal Spirit, 
once offered up unto God, hath tully satisfied the justice of 
God, procured reconciliation, and purchased an everlasting 
inheritance in the kingdom of heaven for all those whom the 
Father hath given unto him. 

To all those for whom Christ hath obtained eternal redemp- 
tion he doth certainly and effectually apply and communicate 
the same; making intercession for them; uniting them to 
himself by his Spirit; revealing unto them, in and by the 
word, the mystery of salvation; persuading them to believe 
and obey; governing their hearts by his word and Spirit, 
and overcoming all their enemies by his almighty power and 
wisdom, in such manner and ways as are most consonant to 
his wonderful and unsearchable dispensation, and all of free 
and absolute grace, without any condition foreseen in them to 
procure it. 


8. The Will.—Man, by his fall into a state of sin, hath whol- | 


ly lost all will to any spiritual good accompanying salvation ; 
so as a natural man, being altogether averse from that good, 
and dead in sin, is not able by his own strength to convert 
himself, or to prepare himself thereunto. 

When God converts a sinner, and translates him into a 
state of grace, he freeth him from his natural bondage under 
sin, aud by his grace alone enables him freely to will and to 
do that which is spiritually good. 

9. Bifec'wal Caliing.— Those whom God hath predestinated 
unto life he is pleased, in his appointed and accepted time, 


effectually to call by his word and Spirit out of that state of | 


sin and death in which they are by nature, to grace of salva- 
tion by Jesus Christ. 

10. Justification.—Those whom God effectually calleth he 
also freely justifieth, accounting and accepting their persons 
as righteous; not for anything wrought in them or done by 
them, but for Christ’s sake alone. 


13. Adoption.—All those that are justified, God vouchsafed, | 


in and for the sake of his only Son, Jesus Christ, to make par- 
takers of the grace of adoption, by which they are taken into 
the number, and enjoy the liberties and privileges of children 
of God. 

12. Sanetification.—They who are united to Christ, effectu 


ally called and regenerated, having 2 new heart and a new | 


spirit created in them, through the virtue of Christ’s death 
and resurrection, are also further sanctified, really ard per- 
sonally, through the same virtue, by his word and Spirit 
dwelling in them. 

13. Saving Faith.—The grace of faith, whereby the elect 
are enabled to believe to the saving of their souls, is the work 
of the Spivit of Christ in their hearts, and is ordinarily wrought 
by the ministry of the word. 

14. Repentance.—Saving repentance is an evangelical grace, 
whereby a person, being by the Holy Spirit made sensible of 


the manifold evils of his sin, Coth, by faith in Christ, humble | 


himself for it, with godly sorrow, detestation of it, and self-ab- 
horrency. 

15. Good Works.—Good works, done in obedienc2 to God's 
commandments, are the fruits and evidences of a true and live- 
ly faith. : 

16. Perseverance.—Those whom God hath accepted in the 
Beloyed, effectually called and sanctified by his Spirit, shall 
certainly persevere therein to the end, and b> eternally saved. 

17. Moral Law.—The moral law doth forever bind all, as 
well justified persons as others, to the obedience thereof, and 
that not only in regard to the matter contained in it, but also 


in respect of the authority of God the Creator who gave it; | 
neither doth Christ in the Gospel any way dissclve, but much | 


strengthen this obligation. : wi 
18. The Sabbath.—God, by his word, in a positive, moral, 


and perpetual commandment, binding all men, in all ages, | 


hath particularly appointed one day in seven for a Sabbath to 
be kept holy unto him, which, from the beginning of the 
world to the resurrection of Christ, was the last day of the 
week; and from the resurrection of Christ was changed into 
the first day of the week, which he called the Lord's day. 

19. The Chuyeh.—The Lord Jesus Christ is the head of the 
church, in whom, by the appointment of the Father, all power 
for the calling, institution, order, or government of the church 


is invested in a supreme and sovereign manner. In the execu- | 


iy 
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tion of this power, the Lord Jesus calleth out of the world unto 
himself, through the ministry of his word, by his Spirit, those 
that are given unto him by his Father, that they may walk 
before him in all the ways of obedience, which he prescribeth 
to them in his word. 

20. Church Oficers.—A particular church gathered, and 
completely organized according to the mind of Christ, consists 
of officers and members; and the officers appointed by Christ 
to be chosen and set apart by the church are bishops, or elders, 
and deacons, 

21. Ministers, their Duty and Support.—The work of pas- 
tors being constantly to attend the service of Christ, in his 
churches, in the ministry of the word, and prayer, with watch- 
ing for their sonls, as they that must give an account to him, 
it is incumbent on the churches to whom they minister not 
only to give them all due respect, but to communicate to them 
of all their good things, according to their ability. 

22. Bapiism.—Baptism is an ordinance of the New Testa- 
ment, ordained by Jesus Christ to be unto the party baptized 
a sign of his fellowship with him in his death and resurree- 
tion; of his being ingrafted into him}; of remission of sins; 
and of his giving up unto God, through Jesus Christ, to live 
and walk in newness of life. Those who do actually profess 
repentance toward God, and obedience to our Lord Jesus 
Christ, are the only propcr subjects of this ordinance. The 
outward element to be used in this ordinance is water, where- 
in the party is to be immersed, in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

23. Loia’s Supper.—The supper of the Lord Jesus was in- 
stituted by him, the same night wherein he was betrayed, to 
be observed in his churches unto the end of the world, for the 
perpetual remembrance and showing forth the sacrifice of 
himeelf in his death. 

24. The Resurrection.—The bodies of men. after death re- 
turn to dust, but their souls, which neither Gie nor sleep, hay- 
ing an immortal subsistence, immediately return to God who 
gave them ; the souls of the righteous, being then made per- 
fect in holiness, are received into paradise, wleze they are 
with Christ, and behold the face of God, in light and glory, 
waiting for the full redemption of their bodics; and the souls 
cf the wicked are cast into hell, where they remain in torment 
nnd utter darkness, reserved to the jucgment of the great 
day. 

35, The Judgment.—God hath appointed a day wherein he 
will jucge the world in righteousness, by Jesus Christ, to whom 
all power and judgment is given of the Father, then shall the 
righteous go into cverlasting life, and receive the fulness of 
joy and glory, with everlasting reward, in the presence of the 
Lord: but the wicked who know not God, and obey not the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, shall be cast into (ternal tormente, 
and punished with everlasting destraction, from the presence 
of the Lord, and from the glory of his power. 


The American Baptists differ also from the British 
in a mere general adoption of ‘‘close communion.” 
See CoMMUNION, 

III. Statistics: 1. United States.— According to the 
Baptist Almanac for 1866, there were, in 1864, 592 asso- 
ciations, 12,702 churches, 7867 ordained ministers, and 
1,040,303 members. Of the latter, £244 were members 
in German and Dutch, 600 in Swedish, and 1400 in 
Welsh churches. The number cf Baptist colleges in 
1859 was £4. The oldest is Brown University, at 
| Providence, Rhode Island, which was founded in 1764. 
| The next in age, Madison University, at Hamilton, 
| New York, was founded in 1819. Fifteen were ergan- 
| ized from 1855 to 1859. ‘The oldest theological school 
| 
| 


was organized in connection with Madison University 
in 1820. The whole number in 1859 was 12. The 
Baptists, in 1859, published 28 weekly papers, 14 month- 
lies, and 2 quarterlies — the Christian Review, at New 
| York, and the Southern Leview and Eclectic, at Nash- 
_ ville, Tenn. Two of the monthlies were published in 
| foreign languages —one in German, one in Welsh. 
| During the Civil War (from 1860 to 1864) nearly all 
colleges, seminaries, and papers in the states helong- 
‘ing to the Southern Confederacy were suspended, but 
after the close of the war were gradually revived, 
| The general benevolent associations are (1.) Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union, established in 1814, 
| The receipts in 1865 were $169,792. The Board has 
under ‘its care 19 missions: 3 among the Indians of 
North America, 2 in Europe, and 14 in South-eastern 
Asia. The Asiatic missions have 15 stations, and 
more than 400 out-stations. There are now connected 
with the missions, including those in this country and 
exclusive of Europe, 84 American laborerr—41 males 
and 43 females—together with over 500 native help- 
ert, of whom about 50 are ordained. Ofnative labor- 
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ers in Europe there are 200. According to incomplete 
returns, there are about 36,000 members. See Mus- 
SIONS. 

(2.) American Baptist Publication Society, estab- 
lished in 1824. In 1865 its receipts amounted to 
$153,954 93. Twenty-eight new publications were 
issued during the year, making 99,997,150 pages 18mo. 
The total number of pages printed since the society’s 
organization is about 531,000,000. The Reaper has a 
circulation of over 100,000. Twenty-six colporteurs 
were in commission, distributed in the different states 
and in Sweden. 

Connected with the American Baptist Publication 
Society is the American Baptist Historical Society, 
which was established in 1853. 

(8.) American Baptist Home Mission Society, estab- 
lished in 1832. Total receipts in 1865, $122,519. Mis- 
sionaries and agents employed during the year, 246, 

(4.) American and Foreign Bible Society. See Br- 
BLE SOCIETIES. 

(5.) American Baptist Free Mission Society, estab- 
lished in 1843. Total receipts for the year 1865, $26,631. 

(6.) Southern Baptist Convention, established in 
1845. It holds biennial meetings. Its Foreign Mis- 
sion Board is located at Richmond, Va., and reported 
in 1859, receipts, $39,824 38; expenditures, $31,024 63. 
The Domestic and Indian Mission Board is located 
at Marion, Ala. Receipts, $47,698 27; expenditures, 
$41,369 70. There have been under commission dur- 
ing the year 35 missionaries: 19 among the Creeks, 
10 among the Choctaws, and 6 among the Cherokees. 
The Bible Board is located at Nashville, Tenn. 

(7.) Southern Baptist Publication Society, estab- 
lished in 1847. Receipts in 1858, $9794 25; expend- 
itures, $9159 69. The amount of volumes issued by 
the society from the first is 222,175, containing 
82,775,666 pages. ; 

2. Great Britain,—According to the English Baptist 
Manual for 1858, there were in Great Britain and Ire- 
land 33 associations of Particular Baptists, 1917 church- 
es (of which 1132 were associated), 101,397 members, 
137,524 pupils of Sunday-schools. The annual report 
of the secretary of the Baptist Union in 1865 contained 
the following statistical statements: ‘All the coun- 
try and district associations in England but one were 
now affiliated with the Union, and in all Great Britain 
and Ireland but four. Twenty churches had joined 
the Union during the year. The total number of 
churches in connection with the Union is 1332, the 
number of Baptist churches in the kingdom (England 
and Wales) being about 2400. Returns had been ob- 
tained from 1898 churches, and these showed a total 
of 198,295 members, or an excess of 22,063 over the 
preceding year.” In Scotland there were, in 1865, 97 
Baptist churches, 95 ministers, and 5000 members. In 
Ireland, 37 churches, 24 ministers, 950 members. The 
Particular Baptists have 6 colleges: Bristol (founded 
in 1770); Horton College, Bradford (1804); Regent's 
Park, London (1810); Pontypool (4807); Haverford 
West (1841); and Edinburgh. The first five had to- 
gether, in 1859, 103 pupils. The General Baptists 
have a college at Nottingham (since 1798), with 7 stu- 
dents ; the New Connection of General Baptists a col- 
lege at Leicester. The religious and benevolent so- 
cieties are very numerous: the Baptist Year-book for 
1860 mentions 17. The Baptist Missionary Society had 
in 1859 an income of £26,513, and missions in India, 
Ceylon, the West Indies, Africa, and France. The 
Baptist Union strives to be a bond of union for the 
independent churches, to obtain statistical information 
on Baptist churches and institutions throughout the 
world, and to prepare an annual report on the state of 
the denomination. The General Baptist Missionary 
Society of the New Connection of General Baptists sus- 
tains a mission in India. (A complete list is also 
given in Schem’s Ecclesiastical Year-book Jor 1859, p. 
110.) According to the Baptist Year-book, the period- 
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icals of the English Baptists consist of 1 weekly, 3 
annual, and 9 monthly magazines. : 

3. In other Countries. —The British Possessions in 
America had, in 1859, 17 associations, 460 churches, 337 
ordained ministers, 65,450 members, and 6 periodicals, 
of which one was in the French language.- For Ger- 
many, the Report of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, in May, 1866, gives 11,239 members; for 
Switzerland, 269; for Denmark, 1702. Sweden had, 
in 1865, 6606 members. The membership of the Bap- 
tist churches in France is estimated at about 700. 
Baptist periodicals are published in Sweden and in 
Germany. The number of Baptists in Holland is 
given (by Dr. Cox) in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana 
as 238. The mission in Greece has been discontinued. 
In Asia the missions of the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union (in India, Burmah, and Ceylon) reported, 
in 1859, 14,323 members; those of the English Baptist 
Missionary Society (in India and Ceylon), 2123 mem- 
bers; those of the General Baptist Missionary Society 
of England (in India), 333 members; those of the 
American Southern Baptists (in China), 30 members. 
In Africa, the American Southern Baptists have mis- 
sions in Liberia, with about 1200 members. The mis- 
sions of the English Baptist Missionary Society had, 
in 1859, 184 members. The number of Baptists in 
Australasia is estimated at from 4000 to 6000.—Bene- 
dict, History of the Baptists ; Cox, The Baptists (in the 
Ene. Metr.); Missionary Jubilee (N. Y. 1865); Smith, 
Tables of Church History; Herzog, Rea!l-Encyklopide, 
s.v.; Baptist Manual (of England); American Baptist 
Almanac; Schem, Ecclesiastical Year-book for 1859, p. 
27, 41, 110; Cutting, Historical Vindications. For a 
fuller account of works on the history of American Bap- 
tists, compare above, Baptist Literature. 

BAPTISTS, FREE-COMMUNION, a denomina- 
tion of Baptists which arose in the eighteenth century 
in Rhode Isand and Connecticut, and owed its origin 
to the preaching of Whitfield. Many of those who 
were converted through his instrumentality formed a 
separate organization, and took the name ‘‘ Separates.” 
Gradually they became Baptists, without, however, 
practicing close cemmunion. In 1785 they formed an 
association called the ‘‘Groton Union Conference.” 
In 1820 they had 25 churches, some of which soon 
united with the Free-will Baptists. A General Con- 
ference was organized in 1835, but in 1841 the whole 
body united with the Free-will Baptists. See Belcher, 
Religious Denominations ; Cox, The Baptists (in the En- 
cyclopedia Metropolitana). 

BAPTISTS, FREE-WILL, a section of Baptists 
which commenced in North America in 1780. The 
first church was organized at New Durham, N. H., by 
Benjamin Randall, who in his twenty-second year was 
a convert of George Whitfield. In 1784 the first quar- 
terly meeting was organized; in 1792, the first yearly 
meeting, consisting of delegates of the quarterly meet- 
ings. The most successful minister of this denomina- 
tion-was John Colby, who entered the ministry in 
1809, and died in 1817. In 1827 a general conference 
was formed, which was at first annual, then biennial, 
and is now triennial, and is composed of delegates ap- 
pointed by the yearly meetings. In 1841, nearly the 
whole body of another Baptist denomination, the Free- 
Communion Baptists, united with them, while, on the 
other hand, they withdrew, a few years ago, connection 
from 4000 members in North Carolina on account of 
their being slaveholders. On the same principle, they 
refused to receive into the connection some 12,000 from 
Kentucky and vicinity, who sent deputies to the gen- 
eral conference for that purpose. They are Arminians, 
and agree in doctrine almost wholly with the New 
Connection of General Baptists in England, except that 
they are open communionists, while the English New 
Connection generally hold to strict communion. At 
the fifth general conference, held at Wilton, Me., in 
October, 1831, the subject of ‘‘ Washing the Saints’ 
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Feet,” which had produced no small excitement among 
this denomination, was discussed, and it was agreed 
that the churches of the denomination should be at full 
liberty to retain the ordinance or not. It is now not 
generally practised, though not entirely in desuetude. 
The ecclesiastical bodies among Free-will Baptists are, 
the church, the quarterly meeting conference, the an- 
nual meeting, and the general conference. The offi- 
cers in the church are two—elders and deacons. Each 
church elects its own pastor, and exercises discipline 
over its own members; but, as a church, it is account- 
able to the yearly meeting. Also ministers are ac- 
countable to the quarterly meetings to which they be- 
long, and not to the churches over which they are 
pastors. A council from the quarterly meeting or- 
ganizes churches and ordains ministers. The quar- 
terly meetings consist of ministers and such brethren 
as the churches may select. The general conference 
meets every three years, and consists of delegates 
chosen from the annual conferences. " 


Confession of Faith. 


1. The Scriptwres.—The Holy Scriptures, embracing the 
Old and New Testaments, were given by inspiration of God, 
and constitute the Christian's perfect rule of faith and prac- 
tice. 

2. God.—There is only one true and living God, who is a 
spirit, self-existent, eternal, immutable, omnipresent, omni- 
scient, omnipotent, independent, good, wise, just, and merci- 
ful; the creator, preserver, and governor of the universe ; the 
redeemer, saviour, sanctifier, and judge of men ; and the only 
proper object of divine worship. He exists in three persons, 
offices, distinctions, and relations —Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, which mode of existence is above the understanding 
of finite men. 

3. Christ.—The Son of God possesses all divine perfections, 
which is proven from his titles : true God, great God, mighty 
God, God over all, ete. ; his attributes : eternal, unchangeable, 
omniscient, etc., and from his works, He is the only incarna- 
tion of the Divine Being. 

4. The Holy Spirvit.—He has the attributes of God ascribed 
to him in the Scriptures; is the sanctifier of the souls of men, 
and is the third person in the Godhead. 

5. Creation.—God created the world and all it contains for 
his own glory, and the enjoyment of his creatures; and the 
angels, to glorify and obey him. 

6. Man's Primitive State, and his Fall.—Owwr first parents 
were created in the image of God, holy, and upright, and 
free; but, by yielding to temptation, fell from that state, and 
all their posterity with them, they then being in Adam’s loins; 
and the whole human family became exposed to temporal and 
eternal death. 

7. The Atonement.—As sin cannot be pardoned without a 
sacrifice, and the blood of beasts could never actually wash 
away sin, Christ gave himself a sacrifice for the sins of the 
world, and thus made salyation possible for allmen. Through 
the redemption of Christ man is placed on a second state of 
trial; this second state so far differing from the first, that now 
men are naturally inclined to transgress the commands of 
God, and will not regain the image of God in holiness but 
through the atonement by the operation of the Holy Spirit. 
All who die short of the age of accountability are rendered 
sure of eternal life. Through the provisions of the atonement 
all are abilitated to repent of their sins and yield to God; the 
Gospel call is to all, the Spirit enlightens all, and men are 
agents capable of choosing or refusing. 

8. Regeneration is an instantaneous renovation of the soul 
by the Spirit of God, whereby the penitent sinner, believing 
in and giving up all for Christ, receives new life, and becomes 
a child of God. This change is preceded by trne conviction, 
repentance of and penitent sorrow for sin; it is called in Serip- 
ture being born again, born of the Spirit, passing from death 
unto life. The soul is then justified with God. 

9. Sanetificrtion is a setting apart the soul and body for 
holy service, an entire consecration of all our ransomed pow- 
ers to God; believers are to strive for this with all diligence. 

10. Perseverance.—As the regenerate are placed in a state 
of trial during life, their future obedience and final salvation 
are neither determined nor certain; it is, however, their duty 
and privilege to be steadfast in the truth, to grow in grace, 
persevere in holiness, and make their election sure. 

11. Immediately after death men enter into a state of hap- 
piness or misery, according to their character. At some fu- 
ture period, known only to God, there will be a resurrection 
both of the righteous and the wicked, when there will be a 
general judgment, when all will be judged aceording to the 
deeds done in the body; the righteous be admitted into eter- 
nal happiness, and the wicked assigned to eternal misery. 

12. The Church.—A Christian church is an assembly of 
persons who believe in Christ, and worship the true God 
agreeably to his word. In a more general sense, it signifies 
the whole body of real Christians throughout the world. ‘The 
church being the body of Christ, none but the regenerate, who 
obey the Gospel, are its real members. Believers are re- 
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ceived into a particular church on their giving evidence of 
faith, covenanting to walk according to the Christian rule, 
and being baptized. 


13. Baptism.—Baptism is an immersion of the candidate 
in water, in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost; the only proper candidate being one who gives 
evidence of a change of heart. 

14. Communton.—Communion is a solemn partaking of 
bread and wine, in commemoration of the death and suffer- 
ings of Christ.—A merican Christian Record. 

The denomination has-a printing establishment at 
Dover, N. H. ; two colleges—Bates, at Lewiston, Me., 
with 48 students, and Hillsdale, Mich., with 600 stu- 
| dents ; two theological institutions—one at New Hamp- 
ton, N. H., with 16 students, the other at Hillsdale, 
Mich., with 21 students (1867). In 1866 the following 
statistics were reported: Yearly meetings, 81; quar- 
terly meetings, 147; ordained preachers, 1076; licensed 
preachers, 164; churches, 1264; total membership, 
56,258. The Foreign Missionary Society has a mis- 
sion at Orissa, India (receipts for 1866, $12,166); they 
have also a Home Miss. Society and an Education So- 
ciety. In New Brunswick and Nova Scotia they have 
about 4000 members, and a journal, the Religious Jn- 
telligencer, published at St. John’s, N. B. See Stewart, 
History of Free-will Baptists, Dover, 1862, vol. i, from 
1780 to 1830; (Winebrenner) History of Denominations 
|in the United States ; Belcher, Religious Denominations ; 
Cox, The Baptists (in the Encyciopedia Metropolitana) ; 
Schem, Lcclesiastical Year-book for 1859; Free-qwill 
Baptist Register, 

BAPTISTS, GERMAN, a denomination of Ameri- 
can Baptists who are commonly called Dunkers, while 
they call themselves Brethren. They originated at 
Schwarzenau, in Germany, in 1708, but were driven 
| by persecution to America between 1719 and 1729. 
| They purposely neglect any record of their proceed- 
ings, and are opposed to statistics, which they believe 
to savor of pride. They originally settled in Pennsyl- 
vania, but are now most numerous in Ohio. In 1790, 
a party of Universalists, led by one John Ham, sepa- 
rated from the Dunkers, since which time there has 
been no connection between them. ‘The seceders are 
to be found in Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri, and Lowa. 
The whole denomination has been believed to hold Uni- 
versalist views, but they have always protested against 
the charge. With the Mennonites, they appeal to the 
Confessions of Faith published in Holland two centu- 

ries ago. They practise trine immersion, with laying 
/on of hands while the person is in the water. They 
lay their candidate forward in the water instead of 
| backward, as the regular Baptists do. Their officers 
are bishops (or ministers), elders, teachers, and dea- 
| cons (or visiting brethren). They also have deacon- 
| esses—aged women, who are allowed to exercise their 
gifts statedly. Bishops are chosen from the teachers, 
after they have been fully tried and found faithful 
It is their duty to travel from one congregation to an- 
other, to preach, to officiate at marriaves and funerals, 
to set in order whatever may be wanting, to be pres- 
ent at love-feasts and communions, when a bishop is 
to be ordained, when teachers or deacons are chosen 
| or elected, and when any officer is to be excommuni- 
cated. An elder is the first or eldest chosen teacher 
in a congregation where there is no bishop. It is his 
duty to appoint meetings, to assist in excommunica- 
tion, to exhort and preach, to baptize, to travel oeca~ 
| sionally, and, where no bishop is present, to perform 
all the duties of the latter. Teachers are chosen by 
vote. It is their duty to exhort and preach at any of 
their stated meetings, and, when so requested by a 
bishop or elder, to perform the ceremonies of matrimo- 
ny and of baptism. It is the duty of deacons to keep 
a constant oversight of poor widows and their chil. 
dren, and give them such aid from time to time as may 
be necessary; to visit all the families in the congre- 
gation at least once a year, and exhort, comfort, and 
edify them, as well as to reconcile all offences and 
misunderstandings that may occur from time to 
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time; and, when necessary, to read the Scriptures, 
pray, and exhort at the regular meetings. An an- 
nual meeting is held about Whitsuntide, and attended 
by bishops and teachers, as well as by such other mem- 
bers as may be delegated by the congregations. A 
committee of five of the oldest bishops hears those 


cases which may be referred to them by the teachers 


Their de- 
In 


and representatives from the congregations, 
cisions are published in English and German. 


plainness of speech and dress they resemble the So- | 


ciety of Friends. They will not go to law, nor engage 


in war, and seldom take interest for the money which | 
The Baptist Al- | 


they lend to their poorer brethren. 
manac for 1860 estimates the number of their preachers 
at 200, of congregations at 150, of members at 8200. The 
census of 1850 gives them only 52 church edifices, which 
indicates that a large number of their congregations 
worship in school-houses. See Belcher, Religious De- 
nominations ; Baptist Almanac for 1860. See TUNKERS. 


BAPTISTS, OLD-SCHOOL. A name assumed by 


those Baptists who, in the second half of the past cen- | 


tury, opposed the formation of missionary societies, 
Sunday-schools, and similar institutions, which they 
considered as floodgates for letting in all those con- 
trivances in religion which make the salvation of men 


appear to depend on human effort. They are frequent- | 


ly, also, called Anti-mission or Anti-effort Baptists. 
They have neither colleges nor theological institu- 
tions, and are almost entirely confined to the Western 
and South-western States. Their number is at present 
on the decrease. In 1844 they counted 61,000 mem- 
bers; in 1854, 66,500; in 1859, 58,000. In 1859 they 
had 155 associations, 1720 churches, 825 ordained min- 
isters, and 1500 had been baptized in 1858. See Bel- 
cher, Religious Denominations; Cox, The Baptists ; 
American Baptist Almanac. 

BAPTISTS, SEVENTH-DAY, a denomination of 
Baptists who keep the seventh day of the week instead 
of the first as the Sabbath. In England they assumed, 
soon after the Reformation, the name of Sabbatarians; 


but in 1818 this term was rejected by the general con- | 


ference in America, and the term Seventh-day Bap- 
tists adopted. 
generally used in the Christian Church as Sabbath be- 
fore the reign of Constantine. Traces of seventh-day 


keepers are found in the times of Gregory I, Gregory | 


VII, and in the twelfth century in Lombardy. In 
Germany they appeared late in the fifteenth, and in 
England in the sixteenth century. 
advancing their views was published in England by 
one Nicholas Bound, D.D., and several of their mem- 
bers suffered imprisonment. They assumed a denomi- 


national organization in 1650, and counted at the end | 


of the seventeenth century eleven churches, of which 
now only three remain. In America the first Seventh- 
day Baptists were connected with First-day Baptist 


churches. A separate organization was commenced 
in 1671. Yearly meetings commenced at the begin- 


ning of the eighteenth century, and a general confer- 
ence was organized at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, which held its meetings at first annually, later 
(since 1846) triennially. In 1845 they divided them- 
selves into five associations (Eastern, Western, Cen- 
tral, Virginia, and Ohio). They have repeatedly 
taken action against slavery, and in favor of temper- 
ance and other reforms. A foreign missionary society 
was established in 1842, and supports missionaries in 
China and Palestine. Besides, they have a Tract and 
Publishing Society. The latter issues a weekly, a 
monthly, and a quarterly periodical. Their Titerary 
institutions are De Ruyter Institute and Alfred Uni- 
versity, both in the State of New York, besides several 
smaller academies. The Baptist Almanac for 1860 
gives the following statistics: 67 churches, 70 minis- 
ters, 17 licentiates, 7250 members. See Belcher, Re- 
ligious Denominations. 


BAPTISTS, SEVENTH-DAY (GERMAN), a de- 


They believe that the first day was not | 


In 1595, a work | 
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nomination of Baptists which arose by secession from 
the German Baptists (q. v.) or Dunkers. In 1725 
Conrad Beissel published a tract against the celebra- 


‘tion of the first day, and, when this created some dis- 


turbance in the society at Mill Creek, of which he was 
a member, he retired to a cell on the banks of the Co- 
calico, and lived there for some time unknown to the 
people he had left. When discovered, some other 
members of the society at Mill Creek settled around 
him, and in 1728 introduced the seventh day into pub- 
lic worship. In 1782 the solitary life was changed 
into a conventua! one, and a monastical society was 
established in May, 1733. The establishment received 
the name Ephrata. The habit of Capuchins was adopt- 
ed by both the brethren and the sisters, and monastic 
names given to all who entered the cloister. No mo- 
nastic vows, however, were taken, neither had they any 
written covenant. The property which belonged to 


| the society was common stock, yet none were obliged 


to give up any of their possessions. Celibacy they 
recommend as a virtue, but do not require it. Goy- 
ernor Penn, who visited them frequently, offered to 
them five thousand acres of land, but they refused it. 
At an early period they established a literary institu- 
tion, a Sabbath-school, and a printing-office, and great- 
ly cultivated music. Branches of the society of Ephra- 
ta were established in 1756 in York county, and in 
1763 in Bedford county. Their principal settlement 
at present is at Snowhill, near the Antidam Creek, in 
Franklin county, Pa. Dr, Baird says, ‘‘ They are not 
believed to exceed a few hundreds in numbers, and 
their ministers may be as many as ten or twelve.” 
See Belcher, Religious Denominations ; (Winebrenner) 
Hist. of Denom. in the U.S. 

BAPTISTS, SIX-PRINCIPLE. The six prin- 
ciples which distinguish this section of Baptists from 
all others are those mentioned in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews vi, i, 2, viz.: 1. Repentance from dead 
works; 2. Faith toward God; 3. The doctrine of bap- 
tisms; 4. The laying on of hands; 5. The resurrection 
of the dead; 6. Eternal judgment. They distinguish 
four baptisms: 1. John’s ‘ baptizing with the baptism 
of repentance ;’’ 2. The baptism of the Holy Ghost and 
with fire on the day of Pentecost; 3. The baptism of 
Christ’s sufferings. But after the resurrection of 
Christ there is only one kind of baptism to remain, viz., 
4, The baptism of the believers in Christ in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Their rite of ‘‘laying on of hands’ corresponds with 
Episcopal confirmation, and is the chief point in their 
system on which they insist. They refuse communion 
as weil as church-fellowship with churches who do not 
practise it. The Six-Principle Baptists are Armini- 
ans, holding to a general atonement. Their ministry 
generally has not been liberally educated nor adequate- 
ly supported. They are almost confined to Rhode 
Island, out of which they have only a few congrega- 
tions in Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
They. originated as a separate organization in 1639, 
and at no period of their history counted more than 39 
churches. In 1852 they formed two yearly confer- 
ences, the one of Rhode Island and Massachusetts, 
the other of New York and Pennsylvania. The Bap- 
tist Almanac for 1860 gives the following statistics: 
18 churches, 16 ordained ministers, 3000 members. 
See (Winebrenner) Tistory of Denominations in the 
U.S. ; Belcher, Religious Denominations ; Smith, Tables 
of Church History ; American Baptist Almanac. 


See BAprism.. 


Bar (properly 3, beri’ach) chiefly occurs in the 
following senses: that whereby a door is bolted and 
made fast (Neh. iii, 3); a narrow cross-board or rafter 
wherewith to fasten other boards (Exod. xxvi, 26); a 
rock in the sea (Jonah ii, 6); the bank or shore of the 
sea, which, as a bar, shuts up its waves in their own 
place Job xxxviii, 10) ; strong fortifications and pow- 
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erful impediments are called bars, or bars of iron (Isa. 
xlv,2; Amosi, 5). See Door. 

Bar. See Corn. 

Bar- (3d9-, Heb. and Chald. "3, a son), a patro- 
nymic sign, as Bar-Jesus, BAR-Jona, etc. See BEN-. 

Barabbas (BapaPpadc, for the Chald. NAN “2, 
son of Abb1, Simonis, Onom. N. T. p. 88; a common 
name in the Talmud, Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. p. 489), a 


robber (Ayorje, Jobn xviii, 40) who had committed 


murder in an insurrection (Mark xy, 7; Luke xxiii, 
19) in Jerusalem, and was lying in prison at the time 
of the trial of Jesus before Pilate, A.D. 29. The procu- 
rator, in his anxiety to save Jesus, proposed to release 
him to the people, in accordance with their demand 
that he should release one prisoner to them at the Pass- 
over. Asa rebel, he was subject to the punishment 
jaid down by the Roman law for such political offences, 
while as a murderer he could not escape death even 
by the civil code of the Jews. But the latter were so 
bent on the death of Jesus that, of the two, they pre- 
ferred pardoning this double criminal (Matt. xxvii, 
16-26; Mark xv, 7-15; Luke xxiii, 18-25; John xviii, 
40), who was accordingly set free (Acts iii, 14). There 
appears to have been a usage in Jerusalem, at the pas- 
chal feast, for the governor to release to the people a 
prisoner whom they might particularly desire. This 
custom does not appear to have been ancient; it was 
probably derived either from the Syrians or from the 
Greeks and Romans, the former of whom had such a 
custom at their Thesmophoria, the latter at their Lec- 
tisternia. Some think the policy of this provision 
was obviously to conciliate the favor of the Jews to- 
ward the Roman government. See PAssover. 

Origen says that in many copies Barabbas was also 
called Jesus (Incotv BapaBBav; see the Darmst. Lit.- 
BI. 1843, p. 538). The Armenian Version has the same 
reading: ‘‘Whom will you that I shall deliver unto 
you, Jesus Barabbas, or Jesus that is called Christ?” 
Griesbach, in his Comment., considers this as an inter- 
polation, while Fritzsche has adopted it in his text 
(so also Tischendorf in Matt. xxvii, 16, 17, but not 
his last ed.). We can certainly conceive that a name 
afterward so sacred may have been thrown out of the 
text by some bigoted transcriber. On the other hand, 
the contrast in ver. 20, ‘that they should ask Barab- 
bas and destroy Jesus,’’ seems fatal to its original po- 
sition in the text. See Jesus. 


Bar’achel (Heb. Barakel’, PRD33, whom God has 
blessed ; Sept. Baoayund), the father of Elihu the Buzite, 
one of Job’s three “ friends” (Job xxxii, 2, 6). B.C. 
prob. ante 2000. 

Barachi’ah (same name as Berecurar; Sept. 
Baoayiac), the father of the prophet Zechariah (Zech. 
i, 1,7). B.C. ante 500. 

Barachi’as (Bapayiac, the Greek form of the name 
Baracutan), father of the Zechariah (Zacharias) men- 


tioned in Matt. xxiii, 35, as having been murdered by | 


the Jews. See ZECHARIAH. 

Baradzeus, JAcosus. See JACOBITES. 

Barah. See Beru-paran. 

Ba’ralkx (Heb. Barak’, P73, lightning; Sept. and 
N. T. Bapax, Joseph. Ant. v, 5, 2, Baoaxoe; comp. 
the family name of Hannibal, Barca=“‘lightning of 
war’’), son of Abinoam of Kedesh-naphtali, a Galilean 
city of refuge in the tribe of Naphtali (Judg. iv, 6; 
comp. Josh, xix, 37; xxi, 32). He was summoned 
by the prophetess Deborah to take the field against the 
hostile army of the Canaanitish king Jabin (q. v.), 
commanded by Sisera (q. v.), with 10,000 men from 
the tribes of Naphtali and Zebulon, and to encamp on 
Mount Tabor, probably because the 900 chariots of 
iron (Judg. iy, 3), in which the main force of Sisera 
consisted, could not so easily manceuvre on uneven 
ground. After some hesitation, he resolved to do her 
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bidding, on condition that she would go with him, 
which she readily promised. Ata signal given by the 
prophetess, the little army, seizing the opportunity of 
a providential storm (Joseph. An/. v, 4) and a wind 
that blew in the faces of the enemy, boldly rushed 
down the hill, and utterly routed the unwieldy host of 
the Canaanites in the plain of Jezreel (Esdraelon), 
“the battle-field of Palestine.” From the prominent 
mention of Taanach (Judg. vy, 19, ‘‘ sandy soil’’) and of 
the river Kishon, it is most likely that the victory was 
partly due to the suddenly swollen waves of that im- 
petuous torrent, particularly its western branch, called 
Megiddo. The victory was decisive, Harosheth taken 
(Judg. iv, 16), Sisera murdered, and Jabin ruined. A 
peace of forty years ensued, and the next danger came 
from a different quarter. The victors composed a 
splendid epinician ode in commemoration of their de- 
liverance (Judg. vy). See DesoraAu. Barak’s faith 
is commended among the other worthies of the Old 
Test. in Heb. xi, 32. See also BENE-BARAK. 

From the incidental date apparently given in Judg. 
v, 6, some have regarded Barak as a contemporary of 
Shamgar. If so, he could not have been so late as 
178 years after Joshua, where he is generally placed, 
Lord A. Hervey supposes the narrative to be a repeti- 
tion of Josh. xi, 1-12 (Genealogies, p. 228 sq.). A great 
deal may be said for this view: the names Jabin and 
Hazor; the mention of subordinate kings (Judg. v, 
19; comp. Josh. xi, 2 sq.) ; the general locality of the 
battle; the prominence of chariots in both narratives, 
and especially the name Misrephoth-maim, which 
seems to mean ‘burning by the waters,’’ as in the 
margin of the A. V., and not ‘‘ the flow of waters.’’ 
Many chronological difficulties are also thus removed ; 
but it is fair to add that, in Stanley’s opinion (Pa/est. 
p- 892 note), there are geographical difficulties in the 
way (Ewald, Gesch. d. Volkes Israel; Thomson, Land 
and Book, ii, 141. sq. There appears, therefore, on the 
whole, no good reason for departing from the regular 
order of the judges, which places his rule B.C. 1409- 
1369,—Kitto, s.v.; Smith,s.v. See JupGEs. 


Baratier, Joun Puinip, an eminent boy-scholar, 
was born January 19th, 1721, at Schwabach, in An- 
spach. His father, Francis, was pastor of the French 
Protestant church in Schwabach, and gave his son 
careful education from infancy. At five years old he 
could speak Latin, French, and German, and at seven 
he knew by heart the Psalms in Hebrew. In his tenth 
year he composed a Hebrew Dictionary of rare words, 
and in his thirteenth he translated the Itinerary of 
Benjamin of Tudela (Amst. 1734, 2 vols. 8vo). He 
afterward applied himself to ecclesiastical history, the 
fathers, and theology, and answered a Unitarian work 
which Crellius published (under the name of Artemo- 
nius) ina book entitled Antiartemonius (Nuremb. 1735). 
In 1735, on his way to Berlin, he passed through 
Halle, where he was made M.A. ; upon which occasion 
he composed, impromptu, fourteen theses in the pres- 
ence of the professors, and on the following day de- 
fended them for three hours before a public audience 
with entire success. At Berlin he was received with 
honor by the king, and was enrolled among the mem- 
bers of the Royal Society. At the king’s request he 
established himself at Halle to study law, and died 
there October 5th, 1740, being only nineteen years of 
age. He also published Disquisitio Chronologica de 
Successione antiquissima Rom. Pontificum (Utrecht, 1740, 
4to), and some other works. His life, by Formey, was 
published at Halle, 1741 (2d ed. Frankfort, 1755).— 
Biog. Univ. iii, 322 ; Landon, Leel. Dict. s. v. 


vee, 

Barbadoes, one of the Windward group of the 
West India Islands, which in 1850 had a population of 
125,864 inhabitants, seven eighths of whom are blacks. 
It is the see of a bishop of the Church of England, 
whose diocese comprises all the British Windward isl: 
ands, and had, in 1859, 88 clergymen, including two 
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archdeacons. There are many well-endowed public 
schools, among which Codrington College has a rev- 
enue of £3000 a year (Clergy List for 1860, Lond. 1860, | 
yo), See West INprEs. 

Barbara, St., whose day is observed in the Greek 
and Roman churches December 4th, is said to have 
suffered martyrdom at Helicpolis, Egypt, under Ga- 
lerius, A.D. 306 (Assemanni, Azbl. Orient. i, 63). An- 
other account makes the place Nicomedia, the time 
A.D. 235, and says that after her conversion she ex- 
horted her father to be converted, but he accused her 
and put her to death with torture.—A. Butler, Lives of | 
Saints, Dec. 4. 


Barbarian (GdpBapoc), a term used in the New 
Testament, as in classical writers, to denote other na- 
tions of the earth in distinction from the Greeks (Sery. 
ad Virg. Pn. ii, 504), ‘‘I am debtor both to the 
Greeks and Barbarians’”’ (Rom. i, 14). (Comp. Plato, 
Polit. p. 260; Lrat. p. 383; Theat. p.175; Pliny, xxix, 
7; Aristot. De Calo, i, 3; Polyb. v, 33, 5.) In Coloss, 
iii, 11, ‘‘ Greek nor Jew—Barbarian, Scythian” —Bao- 
Papoe seems to refer to those nations of the Roman 
empire who did not speak Greek, and X«edé@ne¢ to nations 
not under the Roman dominion. In 1 Cor. xiv, 11, 
the term is applied to a difference of language: ‘If [ 
know not the meaning of the voice, I shall be unto 
him that speaketh a barbarian, and he that speaketh 
shall be a barbarian unto me.”’ Thus Ovid, ‘ Barba- 
rus hic ego sum, quia non intelligor ulli’’ (7) ist. v, 10, 
37). In Acts xxviii, the inhabitants of Malta are 
called BapBapor, because they were originally a Car- 
thaginian colony, and chiefly spoke the Punic lan- 
guage. In the Sept. BapBapog is used for the Hebrew 
TD, laiz’, ‘a people of strange language” (Psa. exiv, 
1); Chaldee "85253. In the rabbinical writers the 
same Heb. word is applied to foreigners in distinction 
from the Jews; and in the Jerusalem Talmud it is ex- 
plained as meaning the Greek language; Rabbi Solo- 
mon remarks that whatever is not in the holy tongue 
is called by this term (Buxtorf, Lea. Talm. s. v.). Ac- 
cording to Herodotus, the Egyptians called all men 
barbarians who did not speak the same Janguage as 
themselves (ii, 158). Clement of Alexandria uses it 
respecting the Egyptians and other nations, even when | 
speaking of their progress in civilization, as in his 
Strom. i, ch. xvi, § 74: ‘‘ Barbarians have been in- 
ventors not only of philosophy, but likewise of almost 
every art. The Egyptians, and, in like manner, the 
Chaldwans, first introduced among men the knowledge | 
of astrology.” In a singular passage of Justin Mar- | 
tyr’s first Apology the term is applied to Abraham and 
other distinguished Hebrews: ‘‘ We have learned and 

_haye before explained that Christ is 
the first-begotten of God, being the 
Word (or reason, Adyoy dvra) of 
which the whole human race partake. 
And they who live agreeably to the 
Word (or reason, ot pera Adyou w- 
oavrec) are Christians, even though 
esteemed atheists: such among the 
Greeks were Socrates, Heraclitus, 
and the like; and among the barba- 


rians (‘among other nations,’ Chey- 
allier’s Trans.), é7 BapBapore, Abra- 
ham, Ananias, Azarias, Misael, and 
Elias, and many others,”’ Apol. i, 46. 
Strabo (xiv, 2) suggests that the 


word bar-bar-os was originally an im- 
itative sound, designed to express a 
harsh, dissonant language, or some- 
times the indistinct articulation of 
the Greek by foreigners, and in- 
stances the Carians, who, on the lat- 
ter account, he conjectures, were 
termed by Homer BapBapddwror (Il- 
tad, ii, £67), although it is doubtful 
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whether in the same sense (Thucyd. i, 3). The word 
appears to have acquired a reproachful sense during 
the wars with the Persians; their country was called 
» BapBapoe (yi) (Demosth, Philipp. tii). In 1 Cor. 


y, 13,1 Tim. iii, 7, we have ‘those outside” (ot (€w), _ 


and Matt. vi, 32, “‘the nations’ (ra ¢0vn), used He- 
braistically for ‘the Gentiles’ (O71, G°3N, in very 
much the same sort of sense as that of BapBapor), to 


| distinguish all other nations from the Jews; and in 
|the Talmudists we find Palestine opposed to ‘the 
|Jands’’ (MEN), just as Greece was to Barbaria or % 


BapBapoc (comp. Cie. Fin. ii, 15; Lightfoot, Centuria 


| Chorogr. ad init.). And yet so completely was the term 


BapBapoc accepted, that even Josephus (Ant. xi, 7, 1; 
xiv, 10, 1; xxvi, 6, 8; War, introd.; Apzon, i, 11 and 
22) and Philo (Opp. i, 29) scruple as little to reckon 
the Jews among them as the early Romans did to ap~ 
ply the term to themselves (‘‘ Demophilus scripsit, 
Marcus vertit barbare,’’ Plaut. Asin. prol. 10). Very 
naturally, the word, after a time, began to involye no~ 
tions of cruelty and contempt (Anp0c BapBapov, 2 
Mace. iv, 25; xy, 2, etc.), and then the Romans ex- 
cepted themselves from the scope of its meaning (Cie. 
De Rep. i, 37, § 68). Afterward only the savage na- 
tions were called barbarians, though the Greek Con- 
stantinopolitans called the Romans ‘‘barbarians’’ to 
the very last (Gibbon, li; vi, 351, ed. Smith). See 
Iken, De Scythis et Barbaris, in the Biblioth. Brem. I, 
v, 767 sq.; Kype, Observ. ii, 152; Schleusner, Thes. 
Phil. i, 50; Dougtei Analect. ii, 100 sq.; Rauth, Ueb. 
Sinn u. Gebrauch des Wortes Barbar (Nirnb. 1814). 
—Kitto, s.v.; Winer, i,137. See HeLLenist. 


Barbelo, one of the chief female eons of the Gnos- 
tics, especially of the Nicolaites and the Borborians, 
the mother of every thing living. She lived with the 
father of the universe and with Christ in the eighth 
heaven. Hence the surname Barbelites, which was 
given to the Gnostics. See GNosTICISM. 


Barber (223, gallab’). ‘*Son of man, take thee a 


sharp knife, take thee a barter’s razor, and cause it to 
pass upon thine head and upon thy beard’’ (Ezek. v, 


/1). Shaving the head was customary among the Jews 


as an act of mourning. See Grier. Sometimes, for 
the same reason, the hair of the beard was also shaven, 
or plucked off, as was done by Ezra on his arrival at 
Jerusalem on finding that the Hebrews had intermixed 
with the nations around them, and plunged into all 
their idolatries (Ezra ix, 3). See Hair. The opera- 
tion of shaving the head was probably performed much 
in the same manner as is now usual in fhe East. The 
operator rubs the head gently and comfortably with 


Modern Egyptian Barber. 
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his hand moistened with water. This he does for a 
considerable time; and he afterward applies the razor 
(q. v.), shaving from the top of the head downward. 


Barber, Jonny, an English civilian of All Souls’, 
Oxford, who graduated D.C.L. in 1532. He was pat- 
ronized by Archbishop Cranmer, and assisted in the 
preparation of the well-known king’s book, the Nec- 
essary Doctrine of a Christian Man. Barber died at 
Wrotham about the beginning of 1549. — New Gen. 
Biog. Dict. iii, 143; Landon, Leel. Dict. s. v. 

Barbets, a name given to the Vaudois of the 
mountains of Piedmont from the fact of their minis- 
ters being styled Barbes, or elders. See Vaupols. 


Barburim. See Fow.t. 


Barcelona, one of the chief cities of Spain, and 
see of a Roman Catholic archbishop. Councils were 
held there in 540, 599, 906, 1054, and 1068. They 


property, and the last, in particular, proposed the sub- 
stitution of the Roman for the Gothic rite. 


Bar-cepha, Mosszs, a Jacobite bishop and author, 
who early in life entered the convent of Sergius, on 
the Tigris. He was afterward raised to the episcopal 
order under the name of Severus, and is sometimes 
called bishop of Beth-Ceno, sometimes of Bethraman. 
He is said to have died in 913. He composed a ‘* Com- 
mentary on Paradise’? in Syriac, which was trans- 
lated into Latin by And. Masius, and printed at Ant- 
werp in 1569, 8vo (also in Bibliotheca Patrum and in 
Critic. Sacit). This work is divided into three parts. 
Part I inquires whether there was both a terrestrial 
and a spiritual paradise, and concludes that there was 
but one. Part II gives the mystic signification of all 
the passages of Holy Scripture relating to the terres- 
trial paradise. Part III answers the objection of her- 
etics, e. g. that of Simon Magus, who accused the Al- 
mighty of the want ef power to preserve Adam from 
the fall.—Clarke, Sacred Literature, ii, 555. 

Barckhausen, Conrap Hernricu, a German 
theologian of the 18th century. He was professor, 
and later rector of one of the Berlin colleges. He had 
with his colleague Voleckmann an animated controversy 


on the subject of divine grace, Volckmann advocating | 


uniyersal grace, and Barckhausen maintaining particu- 
larism. The title of the work of Barckhausen, which 
he published under the name of Pacificus Verinus, is 
Amica Collatio doctrine de gratia quam vera reformata 
consitetur ecclesia, cum doctrina quam Volckmannus pub- 
fict juris fecit (Furth, 1714). The controversy was 
joined in by several other theologians on both sides ; 
and Barckhausen himself is said to be the author of 
another work on the subject, published in the German 
language (Abgenithigte Ehr- und Lehr-Rettung der Re- | 
Jormirten Kirchen [1714]). In 1719, a royal edict of 
King Friedrich Wilhelm I imposed silence upon both 
parties.—Herzog, Supplem. i, 167. 

Barclay, Barklay, or De Barklay, Alexan-| 
der, a poet and prose writer, born toward the end of | 
the 15th century, but whether English or Seotch by | 
birth is uncertain. He was certainly at Oriel College, | 
Oxford, about 1495, and, after finishing his studies, he | 
travelled in Holland, Germany, Italy, and France, and 
studied the languages and literature of those countrics. | 
Returning to England, he became one of the priests or | 
prebendaries of the college of St. Mary Ottery, Devon- | 
shire, and was afterward a monk of the Benedictine | 
monastery of Ely, where he continued till the suppres-| 
sion of the monastery in 1539. In 1546 he obtained 
the vicarage of Great Badow and that of Wokey. On 
30th April, 1552, he was presented to the rectory of 
Allhallows, but died in June of that year at Croydon. 
His character as a priest is dubious, but of his merit. 
as a writer there is no dispute. if there were no other 
proof of it than his famous Ship of Fools, partly a) 
translation and partly an imitation from the German | 
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of Sebastian Brandt, the old title being The Shyp of 
Folys of the Worlde (London, 1509).—New Gen. Bicg. 
Dict, ii, 47; Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 116. 

Barclay, Henry, D.D., was born in 1714, and 
graduted at Yale in 1734, serving for some years as 
missionary among the Mohawks. He went to England 
in 1737 to be ordained, and on his return assumed the 
charge of the Protestant Episcopal Church at Albany. 
In 1746 he became rector of Trinity Church, New 
York, where he remained till his death in 1764. He 
was made D.D. by the University of Oxford in 1760. 
Dr. Barclay was zealous and indefatigable, his disposi- 
tion engaging, and his life most exemplary.—Sprague, 
Annals, v, 91. 

Barclay, Jolin, was born at Pont-’-Mousson, in 
Lorrain, where his father, William Barclay (q. v.), was 
law professor, in 1582. He studied at the college of 


; De | the Jesuits there, and the brethren, observing his gen- 
passed canons respecting church discipline and church | 


ius, attempted to draw him into their order. This 
offended his father, who left the college with his son 
in 1603 and returned to England. He wrote verses 
in praise of King James, and would doubtless have 
succeeded at court had he not been a Romanist. His 
literary reputation rests on his Argenis (1621, and 
many editions since), which had an immense popular- 
ity, and was translated into various languages. We 
mention him here for the following works: Series 
patefacte divinitus parricidii, etc. (A History of the 
Gunpowder Plot, Amst. 1605, 12mo); Pvretas, ete. (a 
defence of his father’s work, De Potestate Pape, against 
3ellarmine; Paris, 1611, 4to); Parenesis ad Sectarios 
hujus temporis (Rome, 1617, 12mo; an appeal to Prot- 
estants in favor of Romanism), He died at Rome, 
Aug. 12. 1621.—New Gen, Biog. Dictionary, ii, 49; Alli- 
bone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 117. 

Barclay, John, founder of the ‘‘ Bereans’’ (q. v.), 
was born at Muthill, Perthshire, Scotland. in 1734, and 
studied at St. Andrews, where he graduated A M. In 
1759 he was licensed by the presbytery of Auchterar- 
der, and became assistant minister of Errol, and in 
1763 assistant minister of Fettercairn in Forfarshire. 
Here he began to act the religious leader, and attract- 
ed crowds of hearers by his novelties of doctrine. In 
1766 he published a Paraphrase of the Book of Psalms, 
with a dissertation on interpretation, which was cen- 
sured by the presbytery. On the death of the clergy- 
man to whom he was assistant in 1772, the presbytery 
refused him the necessary testimonials for accepting a 
benefice elsewhere, and he then left the Church of 
Scotland, and became the leader of the sect called Be- 
reans, of which a few congregations still exist. He 
preached for some time in dinburgh, and subsequent- 
ly in London and Bristol. In London he kept open 
a debating society, where he supported his doctrines 
against allimpugners. He died on the 29th of July, 
1798.—Penny Cyclopedia, s.v. See BEREANS, 

Barclay, Robert, of Ury, the eminent Quaker, 
was the son of Colonel David Barclay, and was born 
at Gordonstown, in Morayshire, Scotland, December 
23, 1648. His elementary education over, he was sent 
to the Scotch college at Paris, where his uncle was 
rector, and there he imbibed a strong predilection for 
Romanism, His uncle offered to make him his heir 
if he would stay in France and enter the Roman 
Church ;_ but, though his youthful imagination had 
been impressed by the splendid services of the church, 
he refused, and returned to England in 1664. It is 
said that even at this time (when he was only sixteen) 
he was an excellent scholar, and could speak in the 
Latin language with wonderful fluency and correct- 
ness. His father joined the Quakers in 1666, and his 
example was soon followed by his son, who thence- 
forward became an indefatigable propagator of their 
opinions both at home and in Holland. He gives an 
account of his change, in substance, as follows (in his 
Treatise on Universal Love), viz. : that ‘‘his ‘first ed- 
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ucation fell among the strictest sort of Calvinists,’ 


those of his country ‘surpassing in the heat of zeal | 


not only Geneva, from whence they derive their pedi- 
gree, but all the other so-called reformed churches ;’ 
that shortly afterward, his transition to France had 
thrown him among the opposite ‘sect of papists,’ 
whom, after a time, he found to be no less deficient in 
charity than the other; and that consequently he had 
refrained from joining any, though he had listened to 
several. The ultimate effect of this was to liberalize 
his mind by convincing him of the folly and wicked- 
ness of religious strife. In both Calvinists and Cath- 
olics he found an absence of ‘the principles of love,’ 
‘a straitness of doctrine,’ and a ‘practice of persecu- 
tion,’ which offended his idea of Christianity, as well 
as his gentle and generous nature. He therefore al- 
lied himself gladly to this new sect, whose distinguish- 
ing feature was its charity and pure simplicity of 
Christian life, and soon became one of its most deyo- 
ted adherents and its ablest advocate. In the course 
of his life he made several excursions into England, 
Holland, and Germany, earnestly propagating his 
peaceful views wherever he went, and occasionally en- 
joying the companionship of William Penn.” 

Barclay believed, as the Society of Friends now do, 
that divine revelation is not incompatible with right 
reason, yet he believed, as orthodox Friends also now 
do, that the faculty of reason alone, unassisted by di- 
vine illumination, is unable to comprehend or receive 
the sublime truths relative to that redemption and sal- 
vation which came by Jesus Christ. To show that the 
tenets held by the society were capable of a rational 
vindication, Barclay employed all the powers of his in- 
tellect, and produced a succession of works in explana- 
tion and defence of Quakerism. The first was Truth 
cleared of Calumnies (1607), especially in reply to 
Mitchell, a minister near Aberdeen, who reiterated his 
slanders in a pamphlet, which was answered by Bar- 
clay in his Wiliam Mitchell unmasked, ete. (Ury, 1671). 
Then followed an exposition of the doctrines and prin- 
ciples of the Quakers, bearing the title ‘‘A Catechism 
and Confession of Faith, approved of and agreed unto 
by the General Assembly of the Patriarchs, Prophets, 
and Apostles, Christ himself chief Speaker in and 
among them; in which the answers are all given in 
the language of the Bible’’ (4675); translated into 
Latin, Catechismus et Fides Confessio Approbata, etc. 
(Rotterd. 1676, 8vo); The Anarchy of the Ranters 
(1676, 12mo) ; a Vindicaticn of the same (1679) ; 
Theses Theolcgice, comprising, in fifteen propositions, 
the doctrines maintained by the Quakers. This was 
sent abroad, in various languages, to the principal 
clergy of Europe, and was made the basis of Barclay’s 
greatest work, Theologie vere Christiane Apologia (Am- 
sterd. 1676, 4to); translated into English, An Apology 
Sor the true Christian Divinity, etc. (London, 1678; of- 
ten reprinted, and translated into German and other 
languages). The Apology was dedicated to King 
Charles II, and had the misfortune to receive the 
praise of Voltaire. ‘‘ The leading doctrine which runs 
through the whole book is, that divine truth is made 
known to us not by logical investigation, but by intu- 
ition or immediate revelation ; and that the faculty, if 
it can be technically defined, by which such intuition 
is rendered possible, is the ‘internal light,’ the source 
of which is God, or, more properly, Christ, who is the 
‘light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.’ The identity of this doctrine with that held 
by Mr Maurice and others of the Broad Church in the 
present day has been more than once remarked.’’ 
“Holy Writ,” according to Barclay, “is a declaratio 
Sontis, not the original source of knowing the truth; it 
is no adequate rule for doctrine and morals, though 
it gives a true and credible testimony to the original 
source of knowledge. Itis subordinate to the Holy Spir- 
it, from whom it derives its excellence. It is worthy of 
notice, that he argues for the subordination of Scrip- 
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ture to the inward light on the same grounds as Roman- 
ism pleads for the necessity of tradition. He points 
to the many contradictory interpretations of the Bible, 
which require a higher criterion, and asserts that this 
can only be found in the inward divine word. The 
subjective tendency, if carried out to its consequences, 
might lead to entirely giving up the objectivity of di- 
vine reyelation’’ (Neander, /istory of Dogmas, ii, 672). 
So able a book naturally gave rise to controversy, 
the assumption of inward light being supposed by 
many to set aside the superior authority of Scripture, 
and the denial of the perpetuity of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper occasioning a suspicion of infidelity. 
On this supposed tendency of the system it was acri- 
moniously attacked by John Brown, in a work to which 
he gave the title of “ Quakerism the Pathway to Pa- 
ganism.” The Apology was also much canvassed in 
various seats of learning. Nicholas Arnold, a pro- 
fessor in the University of Franeker, wrote against it, 
and Barclay replied; and in the same year an oral 
discussion took place between some students in the 
University of Aberdeen on the one side, and the au- 
thor, assisted by his friend George Keith, on the other. 
‘‘No part of the ‘Apology’ was controverted by so 
many opponents as that in which the necessity of an 
inward and immediate revelation was insisted upon. 
It was the only portion of the work which could be 
considered original. The other doctrines contained in 
it had all been maintained by abler defenders, their 
arrangement in the Quaker system of theology being 
the only point in which they differed from the Armin- 
ian scheme. None of the numerous publications in 
which this leading tenet of this new faith was at- 
tempted to be disproved called forth a reply from the 
writer; but having been requested by Adrian Paets, 
an ambassador from the court of the Netherlands, with 
whom he had some conversation on the principles of 
the Friends, to reconsider the strength of some objec- 
tions which he had advanced against them, Barclay 
addressed him in Latin on the subject while he was in 
the prison at Aberdeen, reviewed his former arguments, 
and declared himself more convinced of their truth 
than he had ever been, in his treatise on Jmmediate 
Revelation (see below). 

‘“‘The discipline or church government of the So- 
ciety of Friends was as much defamed as their relig- 
ious opinions. It could not be denied that in their 
forms of worship, of marriage, and of burial there was 
a wice departure from the customary ceremonial, and 
it was generally understood that the society carried 
its interference to a great extent in the private con- 
cerns of those who belonged to its communion. These 
regulations were vindicated by Barclay in a work 
wherein he contrasts the internal government of the 
Quakers with the anarchy of the Ranters and the hier- 
archy of the Romanists, justifying the discipline of his 
sect, and defending its members ‘from those who ac- 
cuse them of confusion and disorder, and from such as 
charge them with tyranny and imposition.’ The pub- 
lication of this treatise engaged its author in a long 
altercation with some persons of his own persuasion, 
who took offence at various parts of it as tending to 
violate the rights of private judgment and to restrain 
the operations of the Spirit. Their opposition, being 
discountenanced by the society, soon passed away, 
and the work itself rose into such favor among the sect 
that its title was changed at one of its yearly meet- 
ings to A Treatise on Christian Discipline, and it be- 
came the standard authority on all matters to which it 
relates.”’ 

In 1677 Barclay was imprisoned at Aberdeen, to- 
gether with his father and many others, but was re- 
leased at the instigation of Elizabeth, the princess 
palatine of the Rhine, who greatly favored him and 
William Penn. While in prison he wrote his Uni- 
versal Love considered and established upon its right 
Foundation, etc, (London, 1677), a work breathing the 
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purest spirit of Christian benevolence and peace. His 
last literary work was his Possibility and Necessity of 
the immediate Revelation of the Spirit of God (1686, 8vo). 
He afterward enjoyed so high a reputation that in 
1682 he was appointed governor of New Jersey, in 
America, by royal commission, liberty being granted 
to him of appointing a deputy, which he did, and never 
visited his government in person. He died October 
15th, 1690, at his estate of Ury.—Penny Cyclopedia, s. 
v.; Chambers’s Encyclopedia, s. v.; Biographia Britan- 
nica; Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 117; Collect- 
ed Works of Robert Barclay, by Penn (London, 1692, 
fol., and 1718, 3 vols. 8vo); Short Account of the Life | 
and Writings of R. Barclay (Lond. 1782, 12mo). See 
FRIENDS. 

Barclay, William, was born in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, about 1545, was a Roman Catholic, and a favor- 
ite of Mary Queen of Scots. After her fall he went 
to France, studied law, and was made professor of 
that branch at the new University of Pont-A-Mousson, 
Finding that the Jesuits were likely to draw his son 
John into their ranks (see Barcnay, Jowy), he left 
the University, returned to England, and was offered 
a professorship of civil law at one of the universities 
if he would conform to the Anglican Church. This, 
however, he refused to do, and returned to France, 
where he was made professor at Angers, and died in 
1605 (or 1609). He wrote (besides other works on 
law, etc.) De Potestate Pape, an et quatenus in Reges et 
Principes seculares Jus et Imperium habeat (London, 
1609, 8vo; Pont-’-Mousson, 1610, 8vo; transl. into 
French, Pont-a-Mousson, 1611; Cologne, 1688, 8vo). 
In this work he vindicates the independent rights of 
princes against the usurpations of the pope.—Bayle, 
Dictionary, s.v.; Hoefer, Now, Biog. Générale, iii, 471. 

Bar-cocheba (Chal. NID5D 2, son of the star), 
or Srmeon Bar-cocusa, a Jewish impostor, who ap- 
plied to himself the prophecy of Balaam (Num. xxiv, 
17), and incited the Jews to revolt against the em- 
peror Hadrian (A.D. 130). He passed himself off for 
the Messiah, and his pretensions were supported by 
Akiba (q. v.), the chief of the Sanhedrim. The better 
to deceive the credulous Jews, according to Jerome, 
he pretended to vomit flames, by means of a piece of 
lighted tow which he kept in his mouth. Bar-cocheba 
profited by the seditious state in which he found the 
Jews, and took Jerusalem, A.D. 132. He issued coins | 
having on one side his own name, and on the other 
“ Freedom of Jerusalem.” Inthe British Museum is a 
coin ascribed by some to Simon the Maccabee (q. v.), 
after some of whose it appears to have been modelled, 
corresponding to the description given by Tychsen and 
others of a coin of Bar-cocheba. One side of this coin 
represents a portion of four columns, in the midst of 
which is a lyre; a serpentine stroke below is said to 
represent the brook of Kedron, and a star seems to 
allude to Numbers xxiv, 17. The other side has a 
vessel of manna and a leaf. Minter concluded, from 
a similar coin, that Bar-cocheba had commenced the 
rebuilding of the Temple; but Nicephorus Callist. 
(Hist. Eccl. iii, c. 24) and Cedrenus (Script. Byz. xii, 
249) say only that the Jews intended to rebuild the 


Shekel of Bar-cocheba, representing the porch of the Temple 
and his ‘+star;” on the cther side a pot of manna (or bunch 
of fruits), with the inscription (in old Heb.), ‘t For the deliv- 
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erance of Jerusalem.” 
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Temple. All the thieves, murderers, and disorderly 
characters in the country quickly repaired to his stand- 
ard, and he was soon strong enough to vanquish, in 
several engagements, J. Annius Rufus, the Roman 
commandant in Judea. On this the emperor Hadrian 
ordered his most able commander, Julius Severus, to 
leave his post in Britain and repair to Palestine; but 
the time which elapsed during his journey was favor- 
able to the rebels. After his arrival, Julius Severus 
prudently avoided battles, but took a number of forti- 
fied places before he marched against Jerusalem, which 
he took and destroyed after sustaining great losses. 
The Jews, after the capture of the city, concentrated 
their forces in the mountain-fortress of Bethar, in the 
neighborhood of Jerusalem. While Julius Severus was 
gradually reconquering the country, Bar-cocheba still 
played the king in Bethar for three years, and, on the 
unfounded suspicion of treason, executed the learned 
Eleazar of Modain, who, haying prayed for the welfare 
of the fortress, was slandered by a Cuthite (that is, a 
Samaritan), as if he intended to betray Bethar to Ha- 
drian. According to Talmudical statements, Bethar 
was taken in 13d by the Romans, on the 9th day of the 
month of Ab, the anniversary of the burning of the 
Temple under Titus. It has been stated that on this 
oceasion 580,000 Jews perished, but this must be great- 
ly exaggerated. Bar-cocheba fell in the combat, and 
his head was brought into the Roman camp. Akiba 
(according to most accounts), and many rabbins, who 
were considered authors of the rebellion, were put to 
acruel death. The new city, Zlia Capitolina (q. v.), 
was founded on the site of Jerusalem.—Jost, Gesch. 
d. Isr. Volkes, vol. ii; Mosheim, Ch. //ist. cent. ii, pt. 
i, ch. i, § 11; Gibbon, Roman Empire, ch. xvi. See 
BEerupR. 

Bardesanes, a Gnostic heresiarch, scholar, and 
poet of the second century at Edessa, in Mesopotamia 
(about A.D.170). Lucius Verus, it is said, tried to se- 
duce him from the Christian faith, and at last threat- 
ened him. He replied ‘‘that he feared not death, 
from which he should not escape, even if he complied 
with the emperor’s desire.’’ According to Epiphanius, 
he defended the faith against Apollonius, a Stoic, and 
wrote against Marcion; but afterward he fell into the 
errors of the Valentinian Gnostics, though in some 
points he differed materially from Valentinus. Jerome 
speaks highly of the style in which his works were 
written, and Eusebius speaks of his recantation of er- 
ror before his death. His treatise on /’ate will be 
found translated in Cureton’s Spicilegium Syriacum 
(Lond. 1855). See Eusebius, Prep. Evang. lib. vi, 
ch. x. Bardesanes left a son called Harmonius, and 
many other disciples, who added to the errors which 
he had sown. He maintained that the supreme God, 
being free from all imperfection, created the world 
and its inhabitants pure and incorrupt; that the Prince 
of Darkness, who is the fountain of all evil and misery, 
enticed men to sin; in consequence of which, God per- 
mitted them to be divested of those ethereal bodies 
with which he had endued them, and to fall into slug- 
gish and gross bodies, formed by the evil principle; 
and that Jesus descended from heaven, clothed with 
an unreal or aerial body, to recover mankind from that 
body of corruption which they now carry about them ; 
and that he will raise the obedient to mansions of fe- 
licity, clothed with aerial vehicles, or celestial bodies. 
The errors of Bardesanes arose chiefly from his at- 
tempt to explain the origin of evil. Admitting a be- 
neficent Supreme Being, he could not believe him the 
source of evil. He sought that source in Satan, whom 


| he described, not as the creature, but the enemy of God, 


and as endowed with self-existence (fyw 7d Ata- 
Bodov adbrogui AoyiLopat, Kat abroyevynroy, is the 
phrase of the Bardesanist in Origen, Dial. cont. Mar- 
ctonitas). Yet he represents God alone as immortal, 
and therefore probably held Satan to be the production 
of matter (which he supposed eternal), and that he 
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would perish on the dissolution of his component par- 
ticles. He taught that the soul, created pure, was not 
orizinally clothed with flesh, but after the fall was im- 
prisoned in flesh, the “coat of skins’’ of Gen, iii, 21 
(comp. Clem, Alex. Strom. iii, 466). Hence a per- 
petual conflict; the union of soul and body is the 
cause of all existing evils, and hence the apostle’s de- 
sire to be freed from the ‘ body of this death” (Rom. 
vii, 24). To deliver man, Christ came, not in sinful 
flesh, but with an ethereal body; through the Virgin, 
but not formed of her substance (dia Mapiag add’ ob 


ix Maoiac). Fasting and subjugation of the body are | 


the means of becoming like Christ; and his followers 
at the resurrection will have a body like his (1 Cor, 
Xv, 37), with which, and not with ‘‘flesh and blood,” 
they shall inherit the kingdom (1 Cor. xv, 50). Bar- 
desanes was the first Syrian hymn-writer, and his 
hymns, being very attractive, were popular, and con- 
tributed largely to diffuse his opinions. As a poet, 
his fame rested upon the 150 psalms which, in imita- 
tion of David, he composed for the edification of his 
countrymen. 
mense, and when Ephrem Syrus subsequently re- 
placed it by another more agreeable to sound doctrine, 
he was compelled to associate his orthodoxy with the 
heretical tunes to which the musical genius of his an- 
tagonist had given birth. None of Bardesanes’s 
psalms are preserved, and we only know that his met- 
rical system was entirely of his own invention, and 
was based upon accent instead of quantity. Nor are 
any of his prose writings extant; a dialogue under his 
name, fragments of which have been preserved by Eu- 
sebius, being undoubtedly spurious, and chiefly derived 
from the Pseudo-Clementine Recognitiones. See Hil- 
genfeld, Bardesanes, der lelzte Gnostiker (Leipz. 1864) ; 
North British Review, Aug. 1853, art. vi; Christian 
Remembrancer, Jan. 1856, p. 201; Lardner, Works, ii, 


318 sq.; Origen, Dial. cont. Marcionitas ; Jeremie, | 


Church History, p.125; Jour. Sac. lat. Jan. 1856, p. 256; 
Eusebius, Heel. Hist. iv, 30; Augustine, De Heres. 
xxxv; Mosheim, Comm. i, 477; Beausobre, Hist. du 
Manicheisme, t. ii, 1. iv, ce. 9; Hahn, Bardesanes Gnos- 
ticus (Lips. 1819); Kihner, Bardesanis numina astralia 
(Hildb. 1833); Neander, Church History, i, 441. See 
GNOSTICISM. 

Barefoot (Heb. 515, yacheph’, ‘unshod,” Jer. ii, 
25). To go barefoot was an indication of great distress 
Cisa. xx, 2, 38, 4); for in ancient times the shoes of 
great and wealthy persons were made of very rich ma- 
terials, and ornamented with jewels, gold, and silver. 
See Suozr. When any great calamity befell them, 
either public or private, they not only stripped them- 
selves of these ornaments, but of their very shoes, and 
walked barefoot (2 Sam. xv, 20). See Grier. Per- 
sons were also accustomed to put off their shoes on 
spots accounted holy (Exod. iii, 5). See ArrirE, 

Barefooted Monks. See Discanceratt. 

Bareketh. See CarBuncue. 

Bargain. Buying and selling in the East are very 
tiresome processes to persons unaccustomed to such 
modes of bargaining. When a shopkeeper is asked 


the price of any of his goods, he generally demands | 


more than he expects to receive; the customer de-| 107) 
|X, 11, 7). 


clares the price exorbitant, and offers about half or 
two thirds of the sum first named. The price thus 
bidden is, of course, rejected ; but the shopkeeper low- 
ers his demand, and then the customer in his turn bids 
somewhat higher than before. Thus they usually go 
on, until they meet about half way between the sum 
first demanded and that first offered, and so the bar- 
gain is concluded. To a regular customer, or one who 
makes any considerable purchase, the shopkeeper gen- 
erally presents a pipe (unless the former have his own 
with him, and it be filled and lighted), and he calls or 
sends to the boy of the nearest coffee-shop and desires 
him to bring some coffee, which is served in the same 


The popularity of this work was im- | 
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manner as in the house, in small china cups placed. 
within cups of brass. When a person would make any 
but a trifling purchase, having found the article that 
exactly suits him, he generally makes up his mind for 
a long altercation; he mounts upon the mastab’ah of 
the shop, seats himself at his ease, fills and lights his 
pipe, and then the contest of words commences, and 
lasts often half an hour, or even more. Among the 
lower orders a bargain of the most trifling nature is 
often made with a great deal of vehemence of voice 
and gesture. A person ignorant of their Janguage 
would imagine that the parties engaged in it were 
quarrelling, and highly enraged. The peasants will 
often say, when a person asks the price of any thing 
which they have for sale, ‘‘ Receive it as a present,” 
as Ephron did to Abraham when the latter expressed 
his wish to purchase the cave and field of Machpelah 
(Gen, xxxiii, 11). This answer haying become a com- 


| mon form of speech, they know that advantage will not 


be taken of it; and when desired again to name the 
price, they will do so, but generally name a sum that 
is exorbitant (Lane, Mod. Lg. ii, 15; Kitto, Pict. Li- 
ble, note in loc. Gen.; Daily Bible Illust. i, 255). See 
MERCHANT ; CONTRACT. 

Barger, James Huecues, a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Kentucky, June 29, 1831. He 
was educated at the Illinois Wesleyan University, 
where he passed A.B. in 1853. In the same year he 
entered the itinerant ministry in the Illinois Confer- 
ence, and was appointed successively to Perry, Payson, 
Winchester, Griggsville, and Carlinsville, in all which 
appointments his ministry was signally acceptable and 
useful, scores, and even hundreds, being added to the 
Church in these places during his term of service. In 


1860 he was appointed presiding elder of Quincy Dis- 


trict, where he was actively engaged until his life, 
which was so full of promise to the Church, was sud- 
denly cut short. On the 3ist of Oct., 1861, he was ac- 
cidentaily shot on a hunting excursion on an island in 
the Mississippi.—Minutes of Conferences, 1862, p. 223. 

Bar-Hebreeus. See ABULFARAGIUS. 

Bar’humite (Heb. Barchumi’, “2073; Sept. 
Baoypirne), a transposed form (2 Sam. xxiii, 31) of the 
gentile name BAHARUMITE (q. V.). 

Bari, a town in Southern Italy, and see ofa Roman 
Catholic archbishop. An important council was held 
there in 1098, at which Anselm of Canterbury spoke 
against the Greek doctrine of the procession of the 
Spirit.—Hasse, Leben Anselm’s, i, 345; Hefele, Concili- 
engeschichte, v, 225. 

Bari’ah (Heb. Bari’ach, 373, fugitive; Sept. Be- 
pia v. r. Beppu), one of the five sons of Shemaiah, of 
the descendants of David (who are counted as six, in- 
cluding their father, 1 Chron. iii, 22). B.C. ante 410, 

Baris (Badgic, from Chald. 173, birah’, a fortress), 
the name attributed by Josephus to two structures. 


1. A tower said to have been built by the prophet 
Daniel at Ecbatana, and described as “a most elegant 
building, and wonderfully made,’’ remaining in later 
times, where ‘‘they bury the kings of Media, Persia, 
and Parthia to this day.” A Jewish priest is said to 
have been intrusted with the care of it (Joseph. Ant. 
See Ecbarana. 

2. A palace begun by John Hyrcanus on the moun- 
tain of the Temple, and which afterward was used for 
the residence of the Asmonean princes. Herod the 
Great made a citadel of it, which he called Antonia, in 
honor of his friend Mark Antony (Joseph. Ant. xv, 11, 
4). See ANTONIA. 

Bar-je’sus (Bap-tnaoic, son of Joshua), the patro- 
nymic of ELymas (q. v.) the sorcerer (Acts xiii, 6). 
See Bar-; JESUS. 

Bar-jo’na (Bdp-twya, son of Jonah), the patro- 
nymic appellation (Matt. xvi, 17; comp. John i, 42) 
of the apostle PETER (q. v.). See Bar-; Jonas. 


BARKANIM 


Barkanim. See Brier. 

Barker, Tuomas, an English theological writer, | 
was born in 1721, and died in 1809. He was a grand- 
son of the celebrated Thomas Whiston. Among his 
theological works are a work on baptism (1771) ; The 
Messiah (1780) ; The Demoniacs of the Gospel (1780).— 
Allibone, Dict. of Authors, p. 121. 


Bar’kos (Heb. Barkos’, D123, prob. for D'P W743, | 
painter ; Sept. Baokdc, Baoxové), the head a one of | 
the families of Nethinim that returned with Zerubba- 
bel from Babylon (izra ii, 53; Neh. vii, 55). B.C. 
ante 536. Schwarz, however, regards it as the name 
of a place, identical with the modern village Berkusia, | 
six miles north-west of Beit-Jebrin (Palestine, p. 116). 

Barlaam, a martyr of Syria or Cappadocia (men- 
tioned by Basil and Chrysostom), who was forced to | 
hold his hand, filled with incense, over the fire of an 
idol altar, in order that the pain might compel him to ' 
open his hand, and so let the incense fall upon the | 
flames. In the course of this torment he died.—Basil, 
Hom. xviii; Chrysost. Hom. xxiii; Butler, Lives of 
Saints, Nov. 19. 

Barlaam, a Calabrian monk of St. Basil. He was 
educated among the Latins, but afterward went over to 
the Greeks. He is chiefly known for his attack upon the 
Hesychasts or Quietists, as the monks of Mount Athos 
were styled, who held certain very peculiar views. 
The question was brought before a synod at Constanti- 
nople in 1341, but nothing was definitively determined. 
In 1339 Barlaam went to Pope John, at Avignon, to 
induce him to take up the case, but in vain. He was| 
afterward condemned in various synods. He then for- 
sook the Greek side, and took part with the Latins, 
strenuously opposing the dogmas peculiar to the Greek 
Church, for which service he was rewarded with the 
see of Giérace, in Naples. He was the Greek tutor of 
Petrarch. He died about A.D. 1898. He wrote a 
number of controversial books, and among rata a Li- 
ber contra Primatum Pape (Oxford, 1592; Hanov. 
1608). Also Ethica secundum Stoicos, lib. 2 (Bib. Max. 
Pat. xxvi, 4). See Cave, Hist. Lit. ann. 1340; Hoefer, 
Biog. Générale, iv, 575; Landon, £ecl. Dict. ii, 36. See 
HeEsyonasts. 

Barletta, GAsrieL, a Dominican monk of Barlet- 
ta, in Naples, who was living in 1480. He became so | 
distinguished as a preacher that it was a saying in his 
time, ‘‘Qui nescit Barlettare nescit predicare.’’ He 
published some extraordinary sermons, entitled Ser- 
mones a Septuagesima ad Feriam tertiam post Pascha. 
Item Sermones 28 de Sanctts. Item Sermones 3, de Pau- 
cite salvandorum, de Ira Dei, et de Choreis, et 4 pro 
Dominicis Adventis (Brescia, 1498, Biog. Univ. ; Paris, 
1502), ete.—Biog. Univ. iii, 384; Landon, Eccles. Dic- | 
tionary, ii, 37. 

Barley (7920, serch’, from its bristling beard ; | 
the plur. B"3W, sedrim’, designates the grains; Gr. | 
Kowsy)), a grain mentioned in Scripture as cultivated 
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and used in Egypt (Exod. ix, 51), and in Palestine 
(Lev. XXvVii, 16; Num. v, 15; Deut. viii, 8; 2 Chron. | 
ii, 10; Ruth ii, 17; 2 Sam. xiv, 30; Isa. xxviii, 25; 
Jer. sli, 8: Joel i, hh etc.). Barley was given to cat- | 
tle, especially horses (1 Kings iv, 28), and was, indeed, 
the only corn grain given to thom, as oats and rye 
were unknown to the Hebrews, and are not now grown | 
in Palestine, although Volney affirms (ii, 117) that 


small quantities are raised in some parts of Syria as 
food for horses (comp. Homer, //. v, 196). Hence 
barley is mentioned in the Mishna (Pesach, fol. 3) as | 
the food of horses and asses. This is still the chief use 
of barley in Western Asia. Bread made of barley was, | | 
however, used by the poorer classes (Judg. vii, 13; 2:| 
Kings iv, 42; John vi, 9,13; comp. Ezek. iv, 9). In 
Palestine barley was for the most part sown at the time | 
of the autumnal rains, October—November (Lightfoot, 
Hor. Hebr. ad Matt. xii, 1), and again in early spring, | 
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or rather as soon as the depth of winter had passed 
(Mishna, Berachoth, p.18). This later sowing has not 
hitherto been much noticed by writers on this part of 
Biblical illustration, but is confirmed by various trav- 
ellers who observed the sowing of barley at this time 
‘of the year. Russell says that it continues to be sown 
to the end of February (Nat. Hist. Aleppo, i, 74; see his 
meaning evolved in Kitto’s Phys. Hist. of Palestine, p. 
214; comp. p. 229). The barley of the first crop was 
| ready by the time of the Passover, in the month Abib, 
March—April (Ruth i, 22; 2 Sam. xxi, 9; Judith viii, 
2); and if not ripe at the expiration of a (Hebrew) year 


|from the last celebration, the year was intercalated 


(Lightfoot, ut supra) to preserve that connection be- 
tween the feast and the barley-harvest which the law 


| required (Exod. xxiii, 15,16; Deut. xvi, 16). Accord- 
ingly, travellers concur in showing that the barley- 


harvest in Palestine is in March and April—adyancing 
into May in the northern and mountainous parts of 
the land; but April is the month in which the barley- 
harvest is chiefly gathered in, although it begins earlier 
in some parts and later in others (Pict. Palestine, p. 214, 
229, 239). At Jerusalem, Niebuhr found barley ripe at 
the end of March, when the later (autumnal) crop had 
only been lately sown (Beschreib. von Arabien, p. 160), 
It was earlier than wheat (Exod. ix, 31), and less 
prized (Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 166), although 
reckoned among the valuable products of the promised 
land in Deut. viii, 8. We read of barley-meal in Num, 

v, 15, of barley-bread i in Judg. vii, 13, and barley-cakes 
in Ezek. iv, 12. It was measured by the ephah and 
homer. The jealousy-offering (Num. v, 15) was to be 
barley-meal, though the common mincha was of fine 
wheat-flour (Lev. ii, 1), the meaner grain being ap- 
pointed to denote the vile condition of the person on 
whose behalf it was offered. The purchase-money of 
the adulteress in Hos. iii, 2, is generally believed to be 
a mean price. See CEREALS. 

The passage in Isa, xxxii, 20, has been supposed by 
many to refer to rice, as a mode of culture by submer- 
sion of the land after sowing, similar to that of rice, is 
indicated. The celebrated passage, ‘‘ Cast thy bread 
upon the waters,” etc. (Eccles. xi, 1), has been by 
some supposed to refer also to such a mode of culture. 
But it is precarious to build so important a conclusion 
as that rice had been so early introduced into the 
Levant upon such slight indications; and it now ap- 
pears that barley is in some parts subjected to the 
same submersion after sowing as rice, as was particu- 
larly noticed by Major Skinner (i, 320) in the vicinity 
of Damascus. In Exod, ix, 31, we are told that the 
plague of hail, some time defore the Passover, destroy- 
ed the barley, which was then in the green ear; but 
not the wheat or the rye, which were only in the 
This is minutely corroborated by the fact that 
the barley sown after the inundation is reaped, some 
| after ninety days, some in the fourth month (Wilkin- 
son’s Thebes, p. "395), and that it there ripens a month 

earlier than the wheat (Sonnini, p. 395).—Kitto, s. y. 
See AGRICULTURE. 

Barlow, Thomas, Bishop of Lincoln, born in 
| Westmoreland in 1607; educated at Appleby, and re- 
| moved thence to Queen’s College, Oxford. Although 
no favorer of the Parliamentary party, he retained his 
fellowship through the Commonwealth, and in 1654 
was appointed keeper of the Bodleian. Afterward he 
was made provost of his college, Lady-Margaret pro- 
| fessor, and in 1675 Bishop of Lincoln, being then near- 
ly seventy years of age. He never remov ed to his see. 
He died in 1691, on the 8th of October. He was of the 
Calvinistic school of phooldey, and left, among other 
writings, the following, viz.: (1.) The Case of Tolera- 
tion in Matters of Religion (1660) ; (2.) The Original 
lof Sinecures (1676); (3.) Popery, or the Principles and 
Opinions of the Church of Rome; (4.) Brutum fulmen, 
or the Bull of Pope Pius V, etc. (Lond. 1681, 4to). After 
his death, Sir Peter Pett published a volume of Cases 
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of Conscience, resolved by Barlow, and another volume | 
of Genuine Remains (Lond. 1693, 8vo).—Darling, s. v. 


Barlow, William, Bishop of Chichester, was 
born in Essex, and educated at Oxford. He was a 
regular canon of St. Augustine, and became prior of 
the house of Bisham, in Berks, in 1535, in which year 
Henry VIII sent him on an embassy into Scotland. 
He rendered up his house at the time of the dissolu- 
tion of the monastic houses, and endeavored to induce 
others to follow his example. He was rewarded with 
the see of St. Asaph in 1535, from which he was trans- | 
lated, in 1536, to St. David’s, and thence again to Bath 
and Wells in 1547. He was one of the strongest op- 
ponents of popery in England, and was largely instru- 
mental in spreading the reformation. He married | 
Agatha Wellesbourne, and was, in consequence, de- 
prived on the accession of Queen Mary. During the 
reign of that princess he lived in Germany ; but after | 
her death he returned to England, and was appointed, 
in 1559, to the see of Chichester, which he held till his 
death in August, 1568, He left eleven children ; five 
of them were daughters, all of whom were married to 
bishops. His son William was an eminent mathema- 
tician. See Burnet, Hist. of Reformation, iii, 158, 391, 
623; Hook, Eccl. Biog. i, 512. 

Barn (B08, asam’, Prov. iii, 10; ‘‘store-house,” 
Deut. xxviii, 8; amoSHnyn, ‘‘barn” or ‘‘garner’’), a 
magazine or place of deposit for grain, which, among 
the Orientals, was frequently under-ground. See CAvE. 
The phraseology in Luke xii, 18, shows that the Jews 
at that time had granaries above-ground, but it does 
not follow that they had altogether relinquished the 
older and still common custom of depositing grain in 
subterranean store-houses, in which it was more secure, 
and, as some think, preserved in better condition, than 
in the other. Those who are exposed to danger 'and | 
alarm would naturally prefer the subterraneous gran- 
ary, which may, on occasions of emergency, be aban- 
doned by the proprietor with tolerable confidence that 
when he is enabled to return he shall find his treasured 
grain untouched, the entrance being so carefully con- 
cealed that it is sometimes discovered with difficulty 
even by the owner himself. This plan may in general 
be said to be resorted to by the peasantry throughout 
the East, granaries above-ground being confined to 
towns and their vicinities, a distinction which may 
also have prevailed among the Jews. See GRANARY. 

The Heb. word wn, go’ren, rendered ‘‘barn’”’ in Job 
XXxix, 12; 2 Kings vi, 27, signifies rather a threshing- 
floor, as it is elsewhere translated. In Hag. ii, 19; 
Joel i, 17, the original terms are 75372, megurah’, and 
937072, mammegurah’,a granary. See AGRICULTURE. 


Bar’nabas (BapyaBac, from the Syro-Chaldee 
MND 4B), originally ‘lwaijc, Joses, or Iwond, Joseph 
(Acts iv, 36); but he received from the apostles the | 
surname of Barnabas, which signifies the son of proph- 
ecy, or as it is interpreted in the above text, vide Tapa- 
KAyjcewe, i. e. son of exhortation (Auth. Vers. less accu- 
rately, ‘‘son of consolation’’?). The Hebrew term 
M8123 and its cognates are used in the Old Testament 
with a certain latitude of meaning, and are not limited 
to that of foretelling future events (see Gen. xx, 7; 
Exod. vii, 1). See Prorpuzcy. In like manner, 
Tpopyreia, in the New Testament, means not merely 
prediction, but includes the idea of declarations, ex- | 
hortations, or warnings uttered by the prophets while 
under divine influence (see 1 Cor. xiv, 3). Of Silas 
and Judas it is said, ‘‘ being prophets, they exhorted 
(mapecadesay) the brethren” (Acts xv, 32). It can 
hardly be doubted that this name was given to Joses 
to denote his eminence as a Christian teacher, In 
Acts xiii, 1, his name is placed first in the list of proph- 
ets and teachers belonging to the Church at Antioch. 
Chrysostom, however, understands the surname to 
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have been given to Barnabas on account of his mild 
and gentle disposition (Jn Act. Apost. Hom. xxi). He 


|is described by Luke as “a good man, full of the Holy 


Ghost and of faith’’ (Acts xi, 24). He was a native 
of Cyprus, but the son of Jewish parents of the tribe 


lof Levi; he was possessed of land (but whether in Ju- 


daa or Cyprus is not stated), and generously disposed 
of the whole for the benefit of the Christian commu- 


/nity, and “laid the money at the apostles’ feet” (Acts 


iv, 86, 87). A.D. 29. As this transaction occurred 
soon after the day of Pentecost, he must have been en 
early convert to the Christian faith (comp. Assemani, 
Bibl. Or, U1, i, 319 sq.). According to Clement of 


Alexandria (Strom. ii, c. 20, vol. ii, p. 192, ed. Klotz), 


| Eusebius (fist. Eccles. i, 12), and Epiphanius (Her. 
| xx, 4), he was one of the seventy disciples (Luke x, 1). 


It has been maintained that Barnabas is identical with 


| Joseph Barsabas, whose name occurs in Acts i, 23. 


Most modern critics, however, embrace the contrary 
opinion, which they conceive is supported by the cir- 
cumstantial manner in which Barnabas is first men- 
tioned. However similar in sound, the meanings of 
the names are very different; and if no farther notice 
is taken cf Barsabas (a circumstance which Ullmann 
urges in favor of his identity with Barnabas), the same 
may be affirmed of Matthias (see Chrysostom, Jn Act. 
Apost. Homil. xi, 1). From the incident narrated in 
Acts xiv, 8-12, Chrysostom infers that the personal 
appearance of Barnabas was dignified and command- 
ing, ‘‘ When the inhabitants of Lystra, on the cure of 


| the impotent man, imagined that the gods were come 
| down to them in the likeness of men, they called Bar- 


nabas Zeus (their tutelary deity), and Paul Hermes, 


| because he was the chief speaker’’ (Jn Act. A post. Hom. 


0.0.0, 

When Paul made his first appearance in Jerusalem 
after his conversion, Barnabas introduced him to the 
apostles, and attested his sincerity (Acts ix, 27). A.D. 
30. . This fact lends some support to an ancient tradi- 
tion (Theodor. Lector, Hist. Eccl. ii, 557, ed. Vales.) 
that they had studied together in the school of Gama- 
liel; that Barnabas had often attempted to bring his 
companion over to the Christian faith, but hitherto in 
vain; that, meeting with him at this time in Jerusa- 
lem, not aware of what had occurred at Damascus, he 
once more renewed his efforts, when Paul threw him- 
self weeping at his feet, informed him of ‘‘ the heaven- 
ly vision,’ and of the happy transformation of the 
persecutor and blasphemer into the obedient and zeal- 
ous disciple (Acts xxvi, 16). Though the conyersion 
of Cornelius and his household, with its attendant cir- 
cumstances, had given the Jewish Christians clearer 
views of the comprehensive character of the new dis- 
pensation, yet the accession of a large number of Gen- 
tiles to the Church at Antioch was an event so extra- 
ordinary that the apostles and brethren at Jerusalem 


| resolved on deputing one of their number to inyesti- 


gate it. Their choice was fixed on Barnabas. After 
witnessing the flourishing condition of the Church, 
and adding fresh converts by his personal exertions, 
he visited Tarsus to obtain the assistance of Saul, who 
returned with him to Antioch, where they labored for 
a whole year (Acts xi, 23-26). A.D. 34. In antici- 
pation of the famine predicted by Agabus, the Anti- 
ochian Christians made a contribution for their poorer 
brethren at Jerusalem, and sent it by the hands of 
Barnabas and Saul (Acts xi, 28-30), A.D. 44, who 
speedily returned, bringing with them John Mark, a 
nephew of the former. By divine direction (Acts xii, 
2), they were separated to the office of missionaries, 
and as such visited Cyprus and some of the principal 
cities in Asia Minor (Acts xiii, xiv). Soon after their 
return to Antioch, A.D. 45, the peace of the Church 
was disturbed by certain zealots from Judea, who in- 
sisted on the observance of the rite of circumcision by 
the Gentile converts. To settle the controversy, Paul 
and Barnabas were deputed to consult the apostles and 
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elders at Jerusalem (Acts xv, 1, 2); they returned to 
communicate the result of their conference (ver. 22) 
accompanied by Judas Barsabas and Silas, or Silva- 
nus, A.D. 47. On preparing for a second missionary 
tour a dispute arose between them on account of John 
Mark, which ended in their taking different routes ; 
Paul end Silas went through Syria and Cilicia, while 
Barnabas and his nephew revisited his native island 
(Acts xv, 36-41). A.D. 47-51. In reference to this 
event, Chrysostom remarks, ‘‘ What then? Did they 
part as enemies? Far from it. For you see that after 
this Paul bestows in his Epistles many commendations 
on Barnabas.’’ If we may judge from the hint fur- 
nished by the notice that Paul was commended by the 
brethren to the grace of God, it would seem that Bar- 
nabas was in the wrong. At this point Barnabas dis- 
appears from Luke’s narrative, which to its close is 
occupied solely with the labors and sufferings of Paul. 
From the Epistles of the latter a few hints (the only 
authentic sources of information) may be gleaned rel- 
ative to his early friend and associate. From 1 Cor. 
ix, 5, 6, it would appear that Barnabas was unmarried, 
and supported himself, like Paul, by some manual oc- 
cupation. In Gal. ii, 1, we have an account of the re- 
ception given to Paul and Barnabas by the apostles at 
Jerusalem, probably on the occasion mentioned in Acts 
xv. In the same chapter (ver. 13) we are informed 
that Barnabas so far yielded to the Judaizing zealots 
at Antioch as to separate himself for a time from com- 
munion with the Gentile converts. This event took 
place about A.D. 47. See Paun. It has been infer- 
red from 2 Cor. viii, 18, 19, that Barnabas was not 
only reconciled to Paul after their separation (Acts 
xv, 39), but also became again his coadjutor; that he 
was “the brother whose praise was in the Gospel 
through all the churches.”’ | Chrysostom says that 
some suppose the brother was Luke, and others Bar- 
nabas. Theodoret asserts that it was Barnabas, and 
appeals to Acts xiii, 8, which rather serves to disprove 
his assertion, for it ascribes the appointment of Paul 
and Barnabas to an express divine injunction, and not 
to an elective act of the Church; and, besides, the 
brother alluded to was chosen, not by a single church, 
but by several churches, to travel with Paul (2 Cor. 
viii, 19). In Coloss. iv, 10, and Philemon, ver. 24, 
Paul mentions Mark as his fellow-laborer; and at a 
still later period, 2 Tim. iv, 11, he refers with strong 
approbation to his services, and requests Timothy to 
bring him to Rome; but of Barnabas (his relationship 
to Mark excepted) nothing is said. The most proba- 
ble inference is that he was already dead, and that 
Mark had subsequently associated himself with Paul. 
Barnabas seems not to have possessed Paul’s thorough- 
ness of purpose. 

For the latter years of Barnabas we have no better 
guides than the Acta et Passio Barnabe in Cypro (first 
complete edition, from a Paris codex of the 9th cent., in 
Tischendorf’s Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, Lpz. 1841), 
a forgery in the name of John Mark, and, from the ac- 
quaintance it discovers with the localities of Cyprus, 
probably written by a resident in that island ; and the 
Isgends of Alexander, a Cyprian monk, and of Theo- 
dore, commonly called Lector (that is, an dvayyworhe, 
or reader), of Constantinople; the two latter belong to 
the sixth century. According to Alexander, Barnabas, 
after taking leave of Paul, landed in Cyprus, passed 
through the whole island, converted numbers to the 
Christian faith, and at last arrived at Salamis, where 
he preached in the synagogue with great success. 
Thither he was followed by some Jews from Syria 
(the author of the Acta names Bar-jesus as their leader), 
who stirred up the people against him. Barnabas, in 
anticipation of bis approaching end, celebrated the Eu- 
charist with his brethren, and bade them farewell. He 
gave his nephew directions respecting his interment, 
and charged him to go after his decease to the apostle 
Paul. He then entered the synagogue, and began as 
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usual to preach Christ. But the Jews at once laid 
hands on him, shut him up till night, then dragged 
him forth, and, after stoning him, endeavored to burn 
his mangled body. The corpse, however, resisted the 
action of the flames; Mark secretly conveyed it to a 
cave about five stadia from the city; he then joined 
Paul at Ephesus, and afterward accompanied him to 
Rome. A violent persecution, consequent on the death 
of Barnabas, scattered the Christians at Salamis, so that 
a knowledge of the place of his interment was lost. 
This account agrees with that of the pseudo Mark, ex- 
cepting that, according to the latter, the corpse was 
reduced to ashes. Under the emperor Zeno (A.D. 
474-491), Alexander goes on to say, Peter Fullo, a 
noted Monophysite, became patriarch of Constantino- 
ple. He aimed at bringing the Cyprian church under 
his patriarchate, in which attempt he was supported 
by the emperor. When the Bishop of Salamis, a very 
worthy man, but an indifferent debater, was called 
upon to defend his rights publicly at Constantinople, 
he was thrown into the greatest perplexity. But Bar- 
nabas took compassion on his fellow-ceuntryman, ap- 
peared to him by night no less than three times, as- 
sured him of success, and told him where he might 
find his body, with a copy of Matthew’s gospel lying 
upon it. The bishop awoke, assembled the clergy and 
laity, and found the body as described. The sequel 
may easily be conjectured. Fullo was expelled from 
Antioch ; the independence of the Cyprian church ac- 
knowledged; the manuscript of Matthew’s gospel was 
deposited in the palace at Constantinople, and at Easter 
lessons were publicly read from it; and by the em- 
peror’s command a church was erected on the spot 
where the corpse had been interred. . These suspicious 
visions of Barnabas are termed by Dr, Cave ‘‘a mere 
addition to the story, designed only to serve a present 
turn, to gain credit to the cause, and advance it with 
the emperor.” Neither Alexander nor Theodore is 
very explicit respecting the copy of Matthew’s gospel 
which was found with the corpse of Barnabas. The 
former represents Barnabas as saying to Anthemius, 
‘¢There my whole body is deposited, and an autograph 
gospel which I received from Matthew.” Theodore 
says, ‘‘ Having on his breast the Gospel according to 
Matthew, an autograph of Barnabas.” The pseudo 
Mark omits the latter cireumstance. If we believe 
that, as Alexander reports, it was read at Constantino- 
ple, it must have been written, not in Hebrew, but in 
Greek. The year when Barnabas died cannot be de- 
termined with certainty; if his nephew joined Paul 
after that event, it must have taken place not later 
than A.D. 56 or 57. “Chrysostom,” it has been as- 
serted, ‘‘speaks of Barnabas as alive during Paul's 
first imprisonment at Rome.” The exact statement 
is this: in his Kleventh Homily on the Epistle to the Co- 
losstams he remarks, on ch. iy, 10, ‘* ‘touching whom 
ye received commandments, if he come unto you re- 
ceive him’—perhaps they received commands from 
Barnabas.” There is a vague tradition that Barnabas 
was the first bishop of the church at Milan, but it is 
so ill supported as scarcely to deserve notice. It is 
enough to say that the celebrated Ambrose (b. A.D. 
340, d. 397) makes no allusion to Barnabas when speak- 
ing of the bishops who preceded himself (see Hefele, 
Das Sendschreiben des Apostels Barnabas, Tibing. 1840, 
p. 42-47). His festival is celebrated throughout the 
Roman Church on the 11th of June. The Church of 
Toulouse pretends to possess his body, and no less than 
eight or nine other churches lay claim to the posses< 
sion of his head. See the Acta Sanctorum, tom. iii; 
Baronius, Martyrol. Rom. 11th of June; Fabric. Cod. 
Apocr. p. 781 sq.; Ullmann, in the Theol. Stud. i, 382 
sq.; Hug, in the Freiburg. Zeitschr. ii, 132 sq. ; Schul- 
thess, in the Neuest. theol. Annal. 1829, p. 945 sq.; Ne- 
ander, Planting, ete., i, 196 sq.; comp. generally Mos- 
heim, Comment. de reb. Christianor. ante Constant. p. 
161 sq.; Rysowyk, Diss. hist.-theo!. de Barnuba (Arnh. 
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1835); also Brehme, De Burnaba justo (Leucop. 1735) ; 
Pucinelli, Vita di Santo Barnaba (Mediol. 1649).—Kitto, 

BARNABAS, EPISTLE OF. An epistle has come 
down to us bearing the name of Barnabas, but clearly 
not written by him. 

1. Literary History.—This epistle was known to the 
early church, as it is cited by Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. 1, ii, p. 273, Paris, 1629, et al. seven times); by 
Origen (contra Celsum, p. 49, Cantab. 1677, et al. three 
times); and is mentioned by Eusebius (//ist. Lccles. 
vi, 14), and by Jerome (Catal. Script. Eccles. c. vi). It 
was lost sight of for several centuries, until Sirmond 
(17th century) discovered it at the end of a manuscript 
of Polycarp’s Epist. ad Philipp. Wugo Menardus also 
found a Latin version of it in the abbey of Corbey, 
and prepared it for publication. It appeared after his 
death, edited by D’ Achery (Paris, 1645), and this was 
the first printed edition of the epistle. Isaac Vossius 
had previously obtained a copy of the Corbey MS. and 
of that of Sirmond, and had conveyed them to arch- 
bishop Usher, who annexed them to a copy of the Ig- 
natian Epistles he was preparing for the press. But 
the fire at Oxford (1644) destroyed all but a few pages, 
which are given by Fell in the preface to his edition 
of Barnabas (Oxford, 1685). Vossius published the 
epistle in 1646, at the end of the Ignatian Epistles, It 
is given also in Cotelerius, Patr. Apostol. (4672), in 
both what was then known of the Greek text and also 
in the Corbey Latin version; in Russel, Apost. Fathers 
(746); Galland, Boblioth. Patrum (1765); and recent- 
ly in Hefele, Patr. Apostol. Opera (1842). Several 

erman translations were made; also an English one 
by Wake, Apostolic Fathers. All these editions were 
based on the same materials, viz. a defective Greek 
text, in which the first four chapters, and part of the 
fifth, were wanting, and the Latin version of Corbey, 
which lacked four chapters at the end. But in’1859 
Tischendorf brought from Mt. Sinai a manuscript con- 
taining the entire epistle in Greek, with a part of the 
Pastor of Hermas. It was published in his Novuna 
Testamentum Sinaiticum (2d edit. Lips. 1863). The 
first five chapters are also given in the second edition 
of Dressel, Patr. Apostol. Opera (Lips. 1863, 8vo), with 
a preface by Tischendorf; also, separately, by Volk- 
mar, under the title Monumentum vetust. Christiane in- 
editum (Zurich, 1864), with a critical and exegetical 
commentary. The best edition is that of Hilgenfeld, 
Barnabe: Epist.: integ. Greece primum ed., with the an- 
cient Latin version, a critical commentary and notes 
(Lips. 1865, 8vo). An English version of the Epistle, 
from the Codex Sinaiticus, is given in the Journal of 
Sacred Literature, Oct. 1863; reprinted in the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Review, Jan, and July, 1864. 

2. Authorship and Date.—Some of the early editors 
(e. g. Voss), and some eminent modern critics (e. ¢. 
Pearson, Carr, Wake, Lardner, Gieseler, Black), main- 
tain that this epistle was written by Barnabas, the 
companion of St.Paul. But the current of criticism 
has gone the other way, and it is now held as settled 
that Barnabas was not the author. For a history of 
the discussion, see Jones, Canonical Authority of the 
New Testament (Lond. 1726; new ed. Oxford, 1827, 3 
vols. 8vo); Lardner, Credibility, etc., Works, ii, 19 ; 
Nefele, Patres Apost. Prolegomena. Kitto’s Cyclope- 
dia gives the following summary of the reasons against 
the genuineness of the epistle : 

‘‘1, Though the exact date of the death of Barnabas 
cannot be ascertained, yet, from the particulars already 
stated respecting his nephew, it is highly probable that 
that event took place before the martyrdom of Paul, 
A.D. 64. But a passage in the epistle (ch. xvi) speaks 
of the Temple at Jerusalem as already destroyed. It 
was consequently written after the year 70. 

“2. Several passages have been adduced to show 
that the writer, as well as the persons addressed, be- 
longed to the Gentile section of the church; but, waiy- 
ing this point, the whole tone of the epistle is different 
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from what the knowledge we possess of the character of 
Barnabas would lead us to expect, if it proceeded from 
his pen. From the hints given in the Acts, he appears 
to have been a man of strong attachments, keenly alive 
to the ties of kindred and father-land. We find that, 
on both his missionary tours, his native island and the 
Jewish synagogues claimed his first attention. But 
throughout the epistle there is a total absence of sym- 
pathetic regard for the Jewish nation; all is cold and 
distant, if not contemptuous., ‘It remains yet that I 
speak to you (the 16th chapter begins) concerning the 
Temple; how those miserable men, being deceived, have 
put their trust in the house.’ How unlike the friend 
and fellow-laborer of him who had ‘great heaviness 
and continual sorrow in his heart for his brethren, his 
kindred according to the flesh’ (Rom. ix, 2). 

“3, Barnabas was not only a Jew by birth, but a 
Levite. From this circumstance, combined with what 
is recorded in the Acts of the active part he took in 
the settlement of the points at issue between the Jew- 
ish and the Gentile converts, we might reasonably ex- 
pect to find, in a composition bearing his name, an ac- 
curate acquaintance with the Mosaic ritual, a clear 
conception of the nature of the Old Economy and its 
relation to the New Dispensation, and a freedom from 
that addiction to allegorical interpretation which mark- 
ed the Christians of the Alexandrian school in the sec- 
ond and succeeding centuries. But the following spe- 
cimens will suffice to show that exactly the contrary 
may be affirmed of the writer of this epistle; that he 
makes unauthorized additions to various parts of the 
Jewish Cultus; that his views of the Old Economy are 
confused and erroneous; and that he adopts a mode 
of interpretation countenanced by none of the inspired 
writers, and at utter variance with every principle of 
sound criticism, being to the last degree puerile and 
absurd. 

“(1.) He mentions in two passages the fact record- 
ed in Exod. xxxii, 19, of Moses breaking the two ta- 
Lles of stone, and infers that Jehovah's covenant was 
thereby annulled. The falsity of this statement need 
not be pointed out to the Biblical student. He says, 
‘They (the Jews) have forever Jost that which Moses 
received. For thus saith the Scripture: And Moses 
perch ee eee received the covenant from the Lord, even 
two tables of stone, ete. But, having turned them- 
selves to idols, they lost it; as the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, Go down quickly, ete. And Moses cast the two 
tables out of his hands, and their covenant was broken, 
that the love of Jesus might be sealed in your hearts 
unto the hope of his faith’ (ch. iv), The second pas- 
sage, in ch. xiv, is very similar, and need not be 
quoted. 

*¢(2.) On the rite of circumcision (Acts xv, 1, 2) we 
find in this epistle equal incorrectness. The writer 
denies that circumcision was a sign of the covenant. 
‘You will say the Jews were circumcised for a sign, 
and so are all the Syrians and Arabians, and all the 
idolatrous priests.’ Herodotus (ii, 37), indeed, asserts 
that the Syrians in Palestine received the practice of 
circumcision from the Egyptians; but Josephus, both 
in his Antiquities and Treatise against Apion, remarks 
that he must have alluded to the Jews, because they 
were the only nation in Palestine who were circum- 
cised (Ant. viii, 10,3; Apion, i, 22). ‘How,’ says Hug, 
‘could Barnabas, who travelled with Paul through the 
southern provinces of Asia Minor, make such an asser- 
tion respecting the heathen priests !’ 

‘“*(3.) Referring to the goat (ch. vii), either that 
mentioned in Num. xix or Lev. xvi, he says, ‘ All the 
priests, and they only, shall eat the unwashed entrails 
with vinegar.’ Of this direction, in itself highly im- 
probable, not a trace can be found in the Bible, or even 
in the Talmud. 

“*(4.) In the same chapter, he says of the scape-goat 
that all the congregation were commanded to spit upon 
it, and put scarlet wool about its head; and that the 
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person appointed to convey the goat into the wilder- 
ness took away the scarlet wool and put it on a thorn- 
bush, whose young sprouts, when we find them in the 
field, we are wont to eat; so the fruit of that thorn 
only is sweet. On all these particulars the Scriptures 
are silent. 

“*(6.) In ch. viii the author’s fancy seems to grow 
more fruitful and luxuriant. In referring to the red 
heifer (Num. xix), he says that men in whom sins are 
come to perfection (¢v oi¢ apmapriat Téderae) were to 
bring the heifer and kill it; that three youths were to 


take up the ashes and put them in vessels; then to tie | 


a piece of scarlet wool and hyssop upon a stick, and 
so sprinkle every one of the people. ‘This heifer is 
Jesus Christ ; the wicked men that were to offer it are 
those sinners that brought him to death; the young 
men signify those to whom the Lord gaye authority 
to preach his gospel, being at the beginning twelve, 
because there were twelve tribes of Israel.’ But why 
(he asks) were there three young men appointed to 
sprinkle? To denote Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
And why was wool put upon a stick? Because the 
kingdom of Jesus was founded upon the cross, etc. 
‘“(G.) He interprets the distinction of clean and un- 
clean animals in a spiritual sense. ‘Is it not (Apa 
ovk—see Dr. Hefele’s valuable note, p. 85) the com- 
mand of God that they should not eat these things ? 
(Yes.) But Moses spoke in spirit (¢v rveiparr). He 
named the swine in order to say, ‘Thou shalt not join 
those men who are like swine, who, while they live in 
pleasure, forget their Lord,’’’ etc. He adds, ‘ Neither 
shalt thou eat of the hyena; that is, thou shalt not be 
an adulterer.’ If these were the views entertained by 
Barnabas, how must he haye been astonished at the 
want of spiritual discernment in the apostle Peter, 
when he heard from his own lips the account of the 
symbolic vision at Joppa, and his reply to the com- 
mand, ‘Arise, Peter, slay and eat. But I said, Not so, 


Lord, for nothing common or unclean hath at any time | 


entered into my mouth’ (Acts xi, 8). 

‘¢(7.) In ch. ix he attempts to show that Abraham, 
in circumcising his servants, had an especial reference 
to Christ and his crucifixion: ‘Learn, my children, 
that Abraham, who first circumcised in spirit, having 
a regard to the Son (in Jesum, Lat. Vers.), circumcised, 
applying the mystic sense of the three letters (AqBwr 
ToLoY yoapparwy Sdypara—den geheimen Sinn dreier 
Buchstaben anwendend, Hefele). 
says that Abraham circumcised 318 men of his house. 
What, then, was the deeper insight (yWouc) imparted 
to him? Mark first the 18, and next the 300. The 
numeral letters of 18 are I (Iota) and H (Eta), [=10, 
H=8; here you have Jesus, iHooty ; and because the 
cross in the T (Tau) must express the grace (of our re- 
demption), he names 800; therefore he signified Jesus 
by two letters, and the cross by one.’ It will be ob- 
served that the writer hastily assumes (from Gen. xiv, 
14) that Abraham circumcised only 318 persons, that 
being the number of ‘the servants born in his own 
house,’ whom he armed against the four kings; but 
he circumcised his household nearly twenty years later, 


including not only those born in his house (with the | 
addition of Ishmael), but ‘all that were bought with | 
money’ (Gen. xvii, 23). The writer evidently was un- | 
acquainted with the Hebrew Scriptures, and has com- | 


mitted the blunder of supposing that Abraham was 


familiar with the Greek alphabet some centuries before 


it existed.” 

The probable opinion is that this epistle existed an- 
onymously in the Alexandrian Church, and was igno- 
rantly attributed to Barnabas. It was probably writ- 
ten by a Jewish Christian, who had studied Philo, and 
who handled the O. T. in an allegorical way in behalf 
of his view of Christianity. Its date is assigned to 
the first century by Hilgenfeld, D.e App. Vater (Halle, 
1853); Reuss, Geschichte der Schrifien dis N. T. i, 223; 
Ewald, Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, vii, 136; and to the ear- 
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|ly part of the 2d century by Dressel, Patres Apost. 
Proleg., and Ritsch], Entstehung d. Altkath. Kirche, 
294. Volkmar gives the date as 119, or later, in Ha- 
drian’s time. Hefele puts it between 107 and 120. 
Weizsicker, in his treatise Zur Kritik des Barnabas- 
bricfes aus dem Codex Sinuiticus (Tibingen, 1864), seeks 
to prove that the epistle was written shortly after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and not under Hadrian. 
See also Weizsicker in Jahrbicher f. Deutsche Thevlo- 
gee, 1865, p. 391. 

3. Contents and Object of the Epistle.—The first part 
of the epistle (ch. i-xvii) is directed against the Ju- 
daizing party, and aims to show that the abolition of 
Judaism, by means of the spiritual institutions of 
Christianity, is foretold in the O. T., so that the true 
| covenant people of God are the Christians, not the 
Jews. The four remaining chapters are ethical, con- 
taining practical advices and exhortations for walking 
‘in the way of light,”’ and avoiding ‘‘ the way of dark- 
ness.’ ‘The names and residence of the persons to 
whom it is addressed are not mentioned, on which 
| account, probably, it was called by Origen a Catholic 
| epistle (Origen contr. Cels. lib. i, p. 49). But if by 
this title he meant an epistle addressed to the general 
body of Christians, the propriety of its application is 
doubtful, for we meet with several expressions which 
/imply a persona] knowledge of the parties. It has 
been disputed whether the persons addressed were 
_ Jewish or Gentile Christians. Dr. Hefele strenuously 
| contends that they were of the former class. His chief 
| argument appears to be, that it would be unnecessary 
| to insist so earnestly on the abolition of the Mosaic 
economy in writing to Gentile converts. But the Epis- 
| tle of Paul to the Galatians is a proof to what danger 
| Gentile Christians were exposed in the first ages from 
| the attempts of Judaizing teachers; so that, in the ab- 
sence of more exact information, the supposition that 
the persons addressed were of this class is at least not 
inconsistent with the train of thought in the epistle. 
| But more than this: throughout the epistle we find 
a distinction maintained between the writer and his 
friends on the one hand, and the Jews on the other. 
Thus, in chap. ili, ‘God speaketh to them (the Jews) 
concerning these things, ‘‘ Ye shall not fast as ye do 
this day,’’ etc. ; but to ws he saith, ‘‘Is not this the fast 
_ that I have chosen ?”’’ etc.; and at the end of the same 
chapter, ‘He hath shown these things to all of us, that 
we should not run as proselytes to the Jewish law.’ 
, This would be singular language to address to persons 
‘who were Jews by birth, but perfectly suited to Gen- 

tile converts. In chap. xiii he says, ‘ Let us inquire 
whether the covenant be with us or with them’ (the 
_Jews); and concludes with quoting the promise to 
| Abraham (with a slight verbal difference), ‘ Behold, I 
have made thee a father of the nations which wa/hout 
_ circumcision believe in the Lord’—a passage which is 
totally irrelevant to Jewish Christians. For other 
similar passages, see Jones On the Canon, pt. ili, chap. 
| xxxix” (Kitto, Cyclopedia, s.v.). Dr. Schaff remarks 
of the epistle, as a whole, that ‘‘it has many gocd 
/ideas and valuable testimonies, such as that in favor 
of the observance of the Christian Sabbath. But it 
goes to extremes in opposition to Judaism, and in- 
dulges in all sorts of artificial, sometimes absurd, al- 
legorical fancies. . . . Itis an unsound application of 
the true thought, that the old is passed away, and that 
all is made new by Christ. Compare especially ch. iv” 
| (Schaff, History of the Christian Church, § 121). Be- 
sides the works cited in the course of this article, see 
Zeitschrift f. d. histor. Theologie, 1866, p. 32; Donald- 
son, Christian Lit. i, 201 sq.; Neander, Church History, 
i, 881; Henke, De epistole que Barnabe tribuitur au- 
thentia (Jen. 1827); Roérdam, De authentia ep. Barnabe 
(Havn. 1828) (both argue for the genuineness of the 
epistle); Heberle, in the Stud. d. wiirt. Geistl. 1846, i; 
Ullmann, in the Stud. wu. Krit. 1828, p. 2 (opposes the 
genuineness) ; Schenkel, 20. 1837 (contends that ch. vii 
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-xXvii are interpolations) ; g, in the Zeitschrift d. 
Erzbisth. Freiburg, p.2; Lardner, Works, ii, p. 2. 

BARNABAS, GOSPEL OF. A spurious gospel, 
attributed to Barnabas, exists in Arabic, and has been 
translated into Italian, Spanish, and English. It was 
probably forged by some heretical Christians, and has 
since been interpolated by the Mohammedans, in order 
to support the pretensions of their prophet. Dr. White 
has given copious extracts from it in his Bampton Lec- 
tures, 1784; Sermon viii, p. 358, and Notes, p. 41-69. 
See also Sale’s Koran, Prelim. Dissert. sect. 4. It 
is placed among the apocryphal books in the Sticho- 
metry prefixed by Cotelerius to his edition of the 
Apostolical Constitutions (Lardner’s Credibility, part 
ii, ch. exlvii). It was condemned by Pope Gelasius I 
(Tillemont, Mémoires, etc.,i, p.1055).—Kitto,s.v. See 
GOSPELS, SPURIOUS. 


Barnabites, a congregation of regular clerks in 
the Roman Catholic Church, founded in 1532 by three 
priests—Zaccharia of Cremona, Ferrari and Morigia of 
Milan. From their first church, St. Paul’s in Milan, 
they were originally called the Regular Clerks of St. 
Paul (Paulines), which name they exchanged for Bar- 
nabites when, in 1545, they were presented with the 
church of St. Barnabas in Milan. <A new rule for the 
congregation was drawn up by the General Chapter 
in 1579, approved by Charles Borromeo, the protector 
of the order, and ratified by the pope. In addition to 
the three monastic vows, they take a fourth, never to 
exert themselves for an office within the congregation 
or without, and never to accept a dignity out of the 
congregation except by a special permission of the 
pope. Their houses are called colleges. The supe- 
rior is chosen every third 
year by a General Chapter. 
The lay brothers have to 
pass through a novitiate of 
five years. The extension 
has been limited to Italy, 
Austria, France, and Spain. 
In the two latter countries 
they were destroyed by the 
Revolution, but they re-en- 
tered France, full of hope, 
in 1857. The most cele- 
brated member of the order | 
in modern times was Car- 
dinal Lambruschini. The 
order has also, in late years, 
been entered by several Rus- 

“sians of the highest fami- 
lies, who had left the Greek 
Church for that of Rome, 
e. g. by Count Schuwaloff. 
They had, in 1860,22 houses 
in Italy, 3 in Austria, and 1 in France. 
Ordres Religieux, i, 372. 

Barnard, Jonn, a Congregational minister, was 
born in Boston Nov. 6, 1681, and educated at Harvard, 
where he graduated in1700. In 1707 he was appointed 
chaplain in the army, and went with Captain Went- 
worth to England in 1709. In 1716 he was ordained 
collegiate pastor at Marblehead, and continued to la- 
bor there until his death, Jan. 24,1770. He publish- 
ed Sermons on the Confirmation of the Christian Religion 
(1727); A Version of the Psalms (1752); anda number 
of occasional sermons.—Sprague, Annals, i, 252. 


Dress of the Barnabites, 


See Helyot, 


Barnea. See Kaprsu-barnna. 

Barnes, Daniel Henry, a Baptist minister, was 
born in Columbia Co., N. Y., April 25, 1785, was grad- 
uated with honor at Union College in 1809, and in 1811 
peeame principal of the Poughkeepsie Academy, where 

e joined the Baptist Church, and was licensed to 
preach. Mr. Barnes was very successful as a teacher 
in Poughkeepsie, in Cincinnati, and in New York city. 
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Among his pupils were President Wayland, Bishop 
Potter of Pennsylvania, and Drs. E. Mason, W. R. 
Williams, and John Macaulay. He was elected pres- 
ident of several colleges, but declined. Mr. Barnes 
was a contributor to several periodicals. He was 
thrown from a coach and killed, Oct. 27, 1818.— 
Sprague, Annals, vi, 621; Vourth Ann, Report N.Y. 
High School. 


Barnes, John, an Englishman, who entered the 
Benedictine order at Douai partly from fear of the In- 
quisition. In 1625 he published at Paris a Dissertatio 
contra Equivocationes, which received the approbation 
of the faculty at Paris. In 1630 his Cutholico-Romanus 
Pacificus appeared at Oxford. His works gave great 
offence to the ultramontane party, and, at the request 
of Pope Urban VIII, Barnes was sent to Rome by 
Louis XIII in 1627. He was at once confined in the 
Inquisition, and, after thirty years of imprisonment, 
died there. In his Catholico-Romanus Pacificus his de- 
sign was to induce the pope to receive Anglicans to his 
communion, without requiring them to acknowledge de- ~ 
pendence on the Holy See, until such time as a free and 
cecumenical council could be convoked to settle all dif- 
ferences.—Biog. Univ. iii, 394; Landon, Eecl. Dict. s.v. 

Barnes, Robert, chaplain to Henry VIII, and 
one of the English Reformers, who began his career 
by preaching against the pride and display of Wol- 
sey. In 1535 he was sent to Wittenberg by Henry 
VIII to confer with the theologians there about the 
king’s divorce, and he imbibed Lutheran views, which, 
on his return to England, he began to preach. Some 
time after, finding himself in danger, he escaped into 
Germany, and there formed the acquaintance of Lu- 
ther, Melancthon, and other Protestant leaders. In 
1536, as the reformers were in favor with Henry VIII, 
he returned to England; but, preaching imprudently 
against Gardiner and against the royal supremacy, he 
incurred the king’s displeasure, and was compelled to 
recant. Subsequently he retracted his recantation, 
and was tried and condemned to death by the Parlia- 
ment of 1540. On the 30th of July in that year he 
was burnt, with William Jerome and Thomas Gerard. 
They all suffered with the patience and fortitude of 
the old martyrs. His published writings are A Trea- 
tise conta‘ning a Profession of Faith (first published in 
Latin, 1531):—Vite Roman. Pontificorum. ques papas 
vocamus (Wittenb. 1536, with preface by Luther; also 
Bale, 1568, 8vo). See Burnet, History of the Reforma- 
tion, i, 474,477; Fox, Book of Martyrs; Collier, Eccl. 
Hist. of England, v, 78; Hook, Eccl. Biog. i, 522. 

Barnes, William, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born near Cookstown, Tyrone 
county, Ireland, about Easter, 1795. At an early age 
he came with some relatives to America, and resided 
for some time at Baltimore, where, at nineteen, he was 
converted, and was admitted into the church. Soon 
after, his talents attracted the attention of the Rey. S_ 
G. Roszel, and he was called out to labor on a circuit. 
He was admitted into the Baltimore Conference in 
1817, and for nearly fifty years preached, almost with- 
out intermission and with extraordinary success, as 
an itinerant minister, in Virginia, Maryland, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware. Nearly forty years of 
this time he spent within the bounds of the Philadel- 
phia Conference, the rest in the Baltimore and Pitts- 
burg Conferences. His mind was active and imagi- 
native to a rare degree, and his preaching was very 
original and striking ; few men of his time were more 
popular or useful. A poetical vein was manifest in 
his style, and he left a number of pieces of verse in 
manuscript. He died suddenly November 24, 1865. 
Among his manuscript remains are a number of ser- 
mons and controversial writings, which are now (1866) 
preparing for the press. The Rev. Dr. Castle, in a 
discourse at the funeral of Mr. Barnes, thus spoke of 
him: “In the world he was not of the world. He 
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was a chosen vessel, called of God and sanctified, and 
sent to bear his Master’s message to his fellow-men. 
For this he bowed his neck to the yoke. For this he 
consecrated his towering intellect, the gushing feel- 
ings of a generous heart, and the energies of his whole 
life. Equal ability, fidelity, and perseverance, de- 
voted to any earth-born calling, would have led to 
fame and fortune. But, like the Italian painter, he 
worked for eternity, and in eternity he receives his 
rich reward.’’—Christian Adv. and Journ. No. 2050. 


Baro or Baron, Perer, was born at Etampes in 
France, and was educated at Bourges. Having em- 
braced Protestantism, he came over into England in 
the time of Elizabeth to avoid persecution. Here he 
entered himself at Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 
1575 was made Lady Margaret professor of divinity 
on the recommendation of Lord Burghley. Dr. Whit- 
aker, then professor of divinity, and several of the 
heads of houses, were strong Calvinists. 


about 1581 he was charged with heresy. From that 
time on he suffered many vexations and annoyances, 
but he held his ground until 1595, when his opponents, 
desiring to support their Calvinistic views by author- 
ity, drew up the nine celebrated articles known as the 
Lambeth Articles (q. v.), which were confirmed by 
Archbishop Whitgift and others. These articles Baro 
opposed in a sermon, whereupon he was ordered by the 


vice-chancellor to give in a copy of his sermon, and to | 


Ie SAda ons ir thlnand Sart i’ a an, 
abstain thenceforward from all controversy on articles indexes in 38 vols. Abraham Bzovius, a Polish Domin 


of faith. His position was made so disagreeable that 
in 1596 he resigned his professorship and removed to 
London, where he died about 1600. He wrote, among 
other things—1. Jn Jonam Prophetam Prelectiones 39, 
etc. (London, 1579) :—2. De Fide, ejusque Ortu et Na- 
tura, ete. (Ibid. 1580) :—3. Summa trium Sententiarum 
de Predestinatione (1613) :—4. Sermons, ete. (Ato):—5. 


Biog. i, 540; Strype, Life of Whitgift; Hardwick, 
History of the Articles, ch. vii. 

Baro’ dis (Bapwotc, Vulg. Rahotis), a name insert- 
ed in the list of those “seryants of Solomon’’ whose 
‘*sons” returned with Zerubbabel (1 Esdr. y, 34); but 
there is no corresponding name in the genuine list of 
Ezra (ii, 57) or Nehemiah (vii, 59). 


ples, October 30th, 1538. He pursued his first studies 


In 1557 he went with his father, Camillo Baronio, to 
Rome, where he placed himself under the direction of 


Baro, in his | 
lectures, opposed the doctrine of predestination, and | 
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nals; and the rest of the work, continued down to the 
year 1198, appeared at different intervals. This work 
is distributed under the several years, so that under 
the head of each year are given the events of that 
year, in every thing in any way relating to the history 
of the church. Baronius himself informs us that this 
work was deemed necessary to oppose the Magdeburg 
Centuriators; and he also says that he was unwill- 
ing that the task should be given to him; and that he 
desired that Onufrius Panvinius should have been 
charged with it. Though very elaborate and learned, 
it is throughout a partisan work, and must be studied 
as such. The first edition appeared at Rome under 
the title Annales Ecclesiastici a Chr. nato ad annum 1198 
(Rome, 1588-1607, 12 vols. fol.). It was followed by 
editions at Antwerp, 1589 sq., and Paris, 1609. The 
edition of Mentz (1601-1605, 12 vols. fol.) was revised 
by Baronius himself, and designated as a standard for 
future editions. Many Protestant authors, as Casau- 
bon, Basnage, Korthold, and others, wrote against him. 
He was defended by the Franciscan Pagi in his work 
Critica historico-chronologica in universos annales C. Ba- 
ronit (Antw.1705,4 vols.; rev. edit. 1724), who, howev- 


| er, himself corrected many chronological errors of Ba- 


ronius. The most complete edition of the Annales is 
by Mansi (Lucca, 1788-1759, 38 vols.), which contains 
the Critica of Pagi printed under the corresponding 
passages of Baronius, the Continuation of Raynaldus, 
the learned Anparatus of the editor, and very yaluable 


ican, published a Continuation of Baronius down to the 
year 1571 (Rome, 1616 sq. 8 vols.); another was pub- 
lished by Henry Spondanus, at Paris, in 1640, 2 vols. 
fol., and Lyons, 1678; but the best Continuation (from 
the year 1198 to 1566) is perhaps that by Odericus 


| Raynaldus, of the Congregation of the Oratory (Rome, 


| 1646-1663, 9 vols.). 
De Prestantia et Dignitate Divine legis (Lond. 8vo, n. | ther continued by Laderchi (Rome, 1728-1737, 3 vols.). 


d.).—Haag, La France Protestante, i, 262; Hook, Eccl. | 


Philip Neri, who had, at that period, just founded the | 


Congregation of the Oratory, whose chief pursuit was 
to be the study of ecclesiastical antiquity. 
of the order, requiring a portion of each day to be given 
to the study and discussion of points in church history, 
antiquities, and biography, gave the bent to Baronius’s 
pursuits for life. Clement VIII made him his confess- 
or, and created him cardinal, by the title of SS. Mar- 
tyrum Nerei and Achillei, 5th June, 1596. Soon af- 
ter he was made librarian of the Vatican Library and 
member of the Congregation of Rites. On the death 
of Clement, and again upon the death of Leo XI, 
he was within a little of being elected pope; but his 
own strong opposition, and the opposition of the Span- 
iards, who could not forgive his De Monarchia Sicilie, 
in which he opposed the claim of Spain to Sicily, pre- 
vented it. He died June 30th, 1607. His Annales 
Ecclesiastict was undertaken in obedience to the in- 
junction of his superior, Philip Neri, to defend Rome 
against the Magdeburg Centuries (q. vy.) For thirty 
years he labored at this immense work, and in 1586, in 
order, as it were, to try his strength, he put forth the 
Notes on the Roman Martyroiogy. This was shortly 
after (in 1588) followed by the first volume of the An- 
Uw 


| lished, Augsb. 1845), and in French by La Croze. 
Baronius or Baronio, Casan, the eminent Ro- | 
man ecclesiastical annalist, was born at Sora, in Na-! 


The work of Raynaldus was far- 


The last addition to the work is that of Theiner (Rom. 
1856, 3 vols. fol.), bringing the history down, in a par- 
tisan style, to 1586. The Epistole of Baronius, his Vita 
St. Gregorti Naz., together with a brief biography of 


| Baronius, were published by Albericus (Rome, 1670). 


There are lives of Baronius in Latin by the Oratorian 
Barnabeus (translated into German by Fritz, Wien, 
1718, an abridgment of which translation was pub- 
See 
Dupin, Zccles. Writers, cent. xvii; Schaff, Apostolic 
Church, p. 56; Christian Remembrancer, xxiv, 232 ; 


| Landon, £ecl. Dict. ii, 42. 
at Veroli, and theology and jurisprudence at Naples. | 


Barré, Joseph, a French priest and writer, born 
1698, entered early into the congregation of St. Géne- 
vieve, at Paris, and became eminent for his historical 
and ecclesiastical knowledge. He was made chancel- 


|lor of the University of Paris, where he died, 1764. 


The rules | 


His principal works are Vindicie Librorum deut.-canon. 


| Vet. Test. (1730, 12mo):—WHistoire d’ Allemagne (1784, 


| 14,16; xviii, 33). 


| 9, 1688, 


11 vols.):—Hxamen des défauts theologiques (Amst.1744, 
2 vols. 12mo). 

Barré, Louis Francois Joseph de la, an in- 
dustrious French scholar, was born at Tournay, March 
At Paris he met with Banduri, who had ar- 
rived thither from Florence, and whom he assisted in 
the preparation of the Jmperium Orientale (2 vols. fol.), 
and his work on Medals (Recueil de Médailles des Em- 
pereurs). Afterward De la Barré published a new edi- 
tion of the Spicilegium of Lue @Achery (3 vols. fol. 
1723), with corrections and notes. He also had a large 
share in the edition of Moréri’s Dictionnaire Historique, 
published in 1725. He died in 1738. He was a mem- 
ber of the *‘ Academy of Inscriptions.” 

Barrel (72, kad [«adoc, cadus], a pitcher or pail), 
a vessel used for the keeping of flour (1 Kings xvii, 12, 
The same word is in other places 
rendered “ pitcher,’’ as the same vessel appears to have 
been also used for carrying water (Gen. xxiv, 14; 
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Judg. vii, 16; Eccl. xii, 6). It was borne on the 
shoulders, as is the custom in the East in the present 
day. See Prrcuer. 

Barren (when spoken of persons, properly “P2, 
akar’, oreiooc). Barrenness is, in the East, the hard- 
est lot that can befall a woman, and was considered 
among the Israelites as the heaviest punishment with 
which the Lord could visit a female (Gen. xvi, 2; 
xx, 1-235 1 Sami 7, 6°29 ss lsz, xlvit, 9)" xix, 207 
Luke i, 25; Niebuhr, p. 76; Volney, ii, 8359; Lane’s 
Egyptians, i, 74). In the Talmud (Yeramoth, vi, 6) a 
man was bound, after ten years of childless conjugal 
life, to marry another woman (with or without repu- 
diation of the first), and even a third one if the second 
proved also barren. Nor is it improbable that Moses 
himself contributed to strengthen the opinion of dis- 
grace by the promises of the Lord of exemption from 
barrenness as a blessing (Exod. xxiii, 26; Deut. vii, 
14). Instances of childless wives are found in Gen. 
o0n xxv, Jl. xxix, ol; Jude, xi, 25° uoke a, 
7, 86. Some cases of unlawful marriages, and more 
especially with a brother’s wife, were visited with the 
punishment of barrenness (Lev. xx, 20, 21); Mi- 
chaelis, however (Mosaisches Recht, vy, 290), takes the 
word "9593 (destitute, “ childless”) here in a figurative 
sense, implying that the children born in such an il- 
licit marriage should not be ascribed to the real father, 
but to the former brother, thus depriving the second 
husband of the share of patrimonial inheritance which 
would otherwise have fallen to his lot if the first broth- 
er had died childless. The reproach attached to steril- 
ity, especially by the Hebrews, may perhaps be ac- 
counted for by the constant expectation of the Messiah, 
and the hope that every woman cherished that she 
might be the mother of the promised Seed. 
stant hope seems to account for many circumstances in 
the Old Testament history which might otherwise ap- 
pear extraordinary or exceptionable (Gen. iii, 14; xxi, 
6,7; xxv, 21-23; xxvii, 13; xxviii, 14; xxxviii, 11- 
18; Deut. xxv, 9). This general notion of the dis- 
grace of barrenness in a woman may early have given 
rise, in the patriarchal age, to the custom among bar- 
ren wives of introducing to their husbands their maid- 
servants, and of regarding the children born in that 
concubinage as their own, by which they thought to 
cover their own disgrace of barrenness (Gen. xvi, 2; 
Xxx, 3).—Kitto,s.v. See Curzp. 


Barri, GIRALDUS DE. 
SIS. 


See GrrALpus CAMBREN- 


Barrington (Joun Suute), Viscount, was born 
1678, educated at Utrecht, created Viscount Barrington 
1720, and died 1734. He was a friend and disciple of 
Locke, and greatly devoted to theological pursuits. In 
the year 1725 he published, in two volumes octavo, his 
Miscellanea Sacra, or a New Method of considering so 
much of the History of the Apostles as is contained in 
Scripture, with four Critical Essays: 1. On the Wit- 
ness of the Holy Spirit; 2. On the distinction between 
the Apostles, Elders, and Brethren; 8. On the Time 
when Paul and Barnabas became Apostles ; 4. On the 
Apostolical Decrees. In this work the author traces 
the methods taken by the apostles and first preachers 
of the Gospel for propagating Christianity, and ex- 
plains, with great distinctness, the several gifts of the 
Spirit by which they were enabled to discharge that 
office. A new edition of his Theological Works was 
published in London in 1828 (8 vols. 8vo).— Jones, 
Christ. Biography, p. 27; ANibone, Dict. of Authors, 8. Vv. 


Barrow, Isaac, D.D., one of the most eminent 
of English divines, and a distinguished mathematician. 
He was born in London, October, 1630, and was educa- 
ted at the Charter House, and at Felsted in Essex. Af- 
terward he went to Cambridge, and became a pension- 
er of Trinity College in 1645. In 1649 he was elected 
fellow of his college; but the religious and political 


This con- 
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troubles of the time greatly checked his progress, and 
induced him to leave England to travel abroad. He 
visited France and Italy, and proceeded as far as 
Smyrna, in the course of which voyage he signalized 
himself by his courage in a combat with an Algerine 
pirate. At Constantinople he remained some time, 
and returned to England, through Germany and Hol- 
land, in 1659. He was ordained by Bishop Brownrigg, 
and in 1660, after the restoration, obtained the Greek 
chair at Cambridge. In 1662 he was made Gresham 
Professor of Geometry, and in 1663 Lucasian Professor 
of Mathematics, in which capacity he had Newton as 
a pupil. In 1670 he was made J).D., and in Febru- 
ary, 1672, was nominated to the mastership of Trinity 
College. In his later years he gave up mathematics 
for divinity, feeling himself bound to this course by 
his ordination vows. He died in London on the 4th 
of May, 1677, and is buried in Westminster Abbey. 
His moral character was of the highest type, resting 
upon true religion. ‘Tillotson says that he “came as 
near as is possible for human frailty to do to the per- 
fect man of St. James.” 

Barrow’s intellect was of the highest order. As a 
mathematician he was ‘‘ second only to Newton,” ac- 
cording to English writers, though this is rather too 
high praise. Of his numerous mathematical writings 
this is not the place to speak; his fame as a theologian 
rests chiefly upon his Treatise on the Pope’s Supremacy, 
his Exposition of the Creed, and on his Sermons. Of 
the Supremacy, Tillotson remarks that ‘‘no argument 


| of moment, nay, hardly any consideration properly be- 


longing to the subject, has escaped Barrow’s compre- 
hensive mind. He has said enough to silence the con- 
troversy forever, and to deter all wise men, of both 
sides, from meddling any farther with it.” See Til- 
lotson, preface to the Theological Works of Dr. Barrow 
(Lond. 1683, 3 vols. fol.). In theology Barrow was an 
Arminian, and his writings are, in many respects, an 
illustration of the Arminian system, though not con- 
troversially so. ‘‘His sermons,’’ as Le Clerc observes, 
‘‘are rather treatises and dissertations than harangues, 
and he wrote and rewrote them three or four times. 
They are always cited as exact and comprehensive 
arguments, the produce of a grasp which could collect 
and of a patience which could combine ai/ that was to 
be said upon the subject in question. But, in addition 
to this, Barrow was an original thinker. From his 
desire to set the whole subject before his hearers, he is 
often prolix, and his style is frequently redundant. 
But the sermons of Barrow are store-houses of thought, 
and they are often resorted to as store-houses by popu- 
lar preachers and writers. Nor are they wanting in 
passages which, as examples of a somewhat redund- 
ant, but grave, powerful, and exhaustive eloquence, it 
would be difficult to parallel in the whele range of 
English pulpit literature.’’ The best edition of his the- 
ological writings is that published at Cambridge (1849, 
8 vols. 8vo); a cheaper and yet good one, with a me- 
moir by Hamilton, London, 1828 (3 vols. 8vo), reprint- 
ed N.Y. 1846 (3 vols. 8vo). They include seventy- 
eight sermons on various topics; an Hxposition of the 
Apostles’ Creed, in 34 discourses; expositions of the 
Lord’s Supper, the Decalogue, the Sacraments ; the Trea- 
tise on the Pope’s Supremacy ; with his Cpuscula Theolo- 
gica, including a number of Latin dissertations, etc. 
See Methodist Quarterly Review, 1846, p. 165 sq. ; Alli- 
bone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 130 sq.; Hook, Leeles. 
Biography, i, 555. 

Barrow, William, LL.D., was born in Yorkshire 
about 1754, and was educated at Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford. In 1814 he was made prebendary of Southwell, 
and shortly afterward vicar of Farnsfield. In 1829 he 
was made archdeacon of Nottingham, which office he 
held till his death in 1886. He published Light Ser- 
mons on the Bampton Lecture (Lond. 1799, 8vo) :—Fa- 
miliar Sermons on Doctrines and Duties (Lond. 3 vols. 
8vo).—Darling, Cycl. Bibliogr. i, 185. : 


BARSABAS 


Bar’sabas (BapoaBas, a Chald. patronymic), the 
surname of two men. 

1. Of Joseru (q. v.), mentioned in Acts i, 23. 

2. Of Jupas (q. v.), mentioned in Acts xv, 22. 


Barsuma or Barsumas, bishop of Nisibis, a zeal- 
ous Nestorian of the fifth century. Having been eject- 
ed from the school of Edessa, he was made bishop of 
Nisibis A.D. 435, and devoted himself earnestly for 
nearly half a century to the establishment of Nestori- 
anism in Persia. He founded the school of Nisibis, a 
prolific source of Nestorianism. He advocated the 
right of priests to marry, and himself married a nun. 
See Assemani, Bzb/. Orient. III, ii, 77; Mosheim, Ch. 
Hist. i, 363. See NESTORIANS. 


Barsumas, a Syrian archimandrite, head of the 
Eutychian party at the robber-council of Ephesus, A.D. 
449. Among the Jacobites (q. v.) he is held as a saint 
and miracle-worker. See Epnesus, Ropper-councin 
OF. 

Bar’tacus (Bapraxoc ; Vulg. Bezar), the father of 
Apame, the concubine of King Darius (1 Esdr. iv, 29, 
where he is called ‘‘the admirable” [6 @avpacroc], 
probably an official title belonging to his rank). The 
Syriac version has Arta, a name which recalls that 
of Artucheas (Aprayainc), who is named by Herodo- 
tus (vii, 22,117) as being in a high position in the Per- 
sian army under Xerxes, and a special favorite of that 
king (Simonis, Onom.; Smith’s Dict. of Class. Biog. i, 
369). See APAME. 

Bartas, Du. See Du Barras. 


Barth, Curistian Gorrios, D.D., an eminent 
German divine and philanthropist, was born at Stutt- 
gart, July 31,1799, obtained his academical education 
at the Gymnasium there, and from 1817 to 1821 studied 
theology at Tubingen. He early manifested strong 
religious feelings, and during all his life kept him- 
self free from the prevailing rationalism. In 1824 he 
became pastor at Moéttlingen, Wiirtemberg, and in 
1838 retired to Calw, in order to devote himself to the 
missionary cause, and to the production of books of 
practical religion, to which objects he had already 
given much of his attention. He had, with the flour- 
ishing missionary institute at Basle, formed the first 
(Calwer) missionary society in Wirtemberg, published 
a periodical, ‘‘ The Calwer Mission Sheet,” and was the 
means of exciting a wide-spread interest in the cause 
of missions. 

From this period his life became still more active. 
The interests of the mission led him to travel far and 
near, sometimes to England, to France, and to the in- 
terior of Switzerland; and he was brought into friend- 
ly relationship with the courts of Wirtemberg, Baden, 
Bavaria, Austria, Russia, England, Prussia, etc. His 
house became a sojourn for persons from all parts of 
the world. He founded a conference of evangelical 
pastors and a training-school for poor children. Among 
his multitudinous publications of practical reading, 
both for adults and children, are Kinderblitter (Calw, 
1836); Christ. Kinderschriften (Stuttg. 4 vols.) ; Christ. 
Gedichte (Stutt. 1836); Kirchengeschichte fiir Schulen 
und Familicn (Calw, 1835); Biblische Geschichte fir 
Schulen und Familien. The sale of these books has 
been unparalleled. Of the Bible History and Bible 
Stories more than a million copies have been pub- 
lished in ten or twelve languages of the Christian and 
heathen world. He was also a ready versifier, and 
wrote many hymns and short poems for children ; and 
several of his hymns, especially those on Missions, have 
found their way into the later German collections of 
hymns. In 1838, the University of Tibingen confer- 
red upon him the degree of Doctor of Theolozy. His 
health was feeble during his later years, but he contin- 
ued to work up to the last day, and was only induced 
to lie down about half an hour before his death, Nov. 
12, 1862. —Pierer, Universal-Lexicon, s. v.; Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. Supp. i, p. 168. 
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Barthel, Jonann Caspar, a German canonist, 
born in 1697 at Kitzingen. He studied at Wirzburg 
with the Jesuits, and subsequently at Rome under Car- 
dinal Lambertini, afterward Benedict XIV. In 1727 
he was made professor of canon law in the University 
of Wiirzburg, of which he afterward became vice-chan- 
cellor. To intense hatred of Protestantism Barthel 
united a steadfast resistance to all papal claims unau- 
thorized by law. He died in 1771, having greatly im- 
proved the teaching of the canon law, which before 
his time consisted simply in repeating the decretals 
and comments of the court of Rome. Barthel followed 
zealously in the path of De Marca, Thomassin, Fleury, 
and other great theologians of France, and reduced the 
canon law to a form suited to the wants and peculiar 
circumstances of Germany. The following are his 
chief works: 1. Historia Pacificationum Imperii circa 
Religionum consistens (Wurzburg, 1736, 4to):—2. De 
Jure Reformandi antiquo et novo (Ibid. 1744, 4to) :—3. 
De restitutd canonicarum in Germania electionum poli- 
tid (Ibid. 1749) :—Tractatus de eo quod circa liberta- 
tem exercitii religionis ex lege divind et ex lege imperii 
justum est (Ibid. 1764, 4to).—Landon, Eccl. Dict. ii, 47. 

Barthélemy. See Hivarre, Sr. 

Barthol’omew (Baofodopatoc, for Chald. "3 
"a>m, i. e. son of Tolmai; the latter being a name 
that occurs in Josh. xv, 14, Sept. QoAapi and Oodrpat ; 
Auth. Vers. Talmai; 2 Sam. xiii, 37, Sept. @oApi and 
Ooropai. In Josephus we find Codopatoc, Ant. Xx, 
1,1. The Godpatog in Ant. xiv, 8, 1, is called IIroA- 
epatocg in War, i, 9, 8, not improbably by an error of 
the transcriber, as another person of the latter name is 
mentioned in the same sentence), one of the twelve 
apostles of Christ (Matt. x, 3; Mark iii, 18; Luke vi, 
14; Acts i, 13), generally supposed to have been the 
same individual who in John’s Gospel is cajled Na- 
THANAEL (q. v.). The reason of this opinion is that 
in the first three gospels Philip and Bartholomew are 
constantly named together, while Nathanael is no- 
where mentioned; on the contrary, in the fourth gos- 
pel the names of Philip and Nathanael are similarly 
combined, but nothing is said of Bartholomew (see As- 
semani, Biblioth. Orient. III, i, 306; ii, 4 sq.; Nahr, De 
Nathan. a Bartholom. non diverso, Lips. 1740). Na- 
thanael, therefore, must be considered as his real name, 
while Bartholomew merely expresses his filial relation 
(see Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. p. 325). If so, he was a na- 
tive of Cana in Galilee John xxi, 2). Bernard and 
Abbot Rupert were of opinion that he was the bride- 
groom at the marriage of Cana. (For traditions re- 
specting his parentage, see Cotelerius, Patr. Apost. 
372). He was introduced by Philip to Jesus, who, on 
seeing him approach, at once pronounced that eulogy 
on his character which has made his name almost sy- 
nonymous with sincerity, ‘‘ Behold an Israelite indeed, 
in whom there is no guile” (John i, 47). A.D.26. He 
was one of the disciples to whom our Lord appeared 
after his resurrection, at the Sea of Tiberias (John xxi, 
2); he was also a witness of the ascension, and return- 
ed with the other apostles to Jerusalem (Acts i, 4, 12, 13). 
A.D. 29. On his character, see Niemeyer, Charakt. 1, 
111 sq. See APOSTLE. 

Of the subsequent history of Bartholomew, or Na- 
thanael, we have little more than vague traditions. 
According to Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. v, 10), when Pan- 
tenus went on a mission to the Indians (toward the 
close of the second century), he found among them the 
Gospel of Matthew, written in Hebrew, which had been 
left there by the Apostle Bartholomew. Jerome (Ve 
Vir. Tllustr. c. 86) gives a similar account, and adds 
that Pantenus brought the copy of Matthew’s Gospel 
back to Alexandria with him. See Marruew, Gos- 
PEL or. But the title of ‘‘Indians”’ is applied by an- 
cient writers to so many different nations that it is dif- 
ficult to determine the scene of Bartholomew’s labors. 
Mosheim (with whom Neander agrees) is of opinion 
that it was a part of Arabia Felix, inhabited by Jews, 
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to whom alone a Hebrew gospel could be of any ser- 
vice, Socrates (Hist. Hecles. i, 19) says that it was the 
India bordering on Ethiopia; and Sophronius reports 
that Bartholomew preached the Gospel of Christ to the 
inhabitants of India Felix (lvdotg rote radovpévore 
sidaipoow). This apostle is said to have suffered cru- 
cifixion with his head downward at Albanopolis, in Ar- 
menia Minor (Assemani, Bibl. Orient. ITI, ii, 20), or, ac- 
cording to the pseudo-Chrysostom (Opp. viii, 622, ed. 
Par. nov.), in Lycaonia; according to Nicephorus, at 
Urbanopolis, in Cilicia (see Abdias, in Fabricius, Cod. 
Apocr. ii, 685 sq. ; Baronius, ad Martyrol. Rom. p, 500 
sq.; Perionii Vite Apostolor. p. 127 sq.). See Bar- 
THOLOMEW’S Day. 

A spurious GospEL which bears his name is in the 
catalogue of apocryphal books condemned by Pope Ge- 
lasius (Fabric. Cod. Apocr. N. T.i, 341 sq.).— Litto, s. 
vy. See GosrEeLs (SPURIOUS). 

Bartholomew or Epessa, a monk, probably a 
Syrian, but of what date is totally unknown. <Accord- 
ing to Cave, he displays considerable learning and a 
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| died in 1590. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S DAY 


do the same with the city of Braga and his diocese in 
general. He established schools and hospitals, and 
devoted himself to works of charity and mercy. As 
one of the delegates to the Council of Trent, he espe- 
cially signalized himself there by his zeal on the sub- 
ject of the reform of the cardinals. On one occasion 
he delivered those well-known words on this subject, 
‘‘Eminentissimi Cardinales eminentissima egent re- 
formatione,’’ and expressed his strong condemnation 
of their luxurious and unfitting kind of life. He it 
was also who first induced the council to begin their 
sessions with the question of the reform of the clergy. 
In 1582 Pope Gregory XIII allowed him to resign his 
see, and he retired to a convent at Viana, where he 
His life was written by Isaac de Sacy,” 
and his writings, among which the Stimulus Pastorum, 
a guide for bishops, has had the largest circulation, 
were published by P. d’Inguimbert at Rome, 1734-35 


| (2 vols. fol.), and by Fessler (Einsiedeln, 1863, 8vo). 


Bartholomew’s Day, 1, a festival celebrated on 


‘the 24th day of August (or 25th at Rome) in the 


profound knowledge of the writings and ceremonies | 


of the Chaldees, Arabians, and Mohammedans. 
wrote, in Greek, Llenchus, or Confutatio Hugarent, in 


He | 


Church of Rome, and on the 11th of June in the Greek 
Church, in commemoration of the apostle Bartholo- 


| mew. 


which he exposes the follies of the Koran, and the or- | 
igin, life, manners, rites, and dogmas of the false | in consequence of the massacre of the Protestants in 


prophet Mohammed. 


This work, in Greek, with a} France in 1572. 


2. The day has been rendered infamous in history 


The principal Protestants were in- 


Latin version, is given by Le Moyne at p. 302 of his | vited to Paris, under a solemn oath of safety, to cele- 


Collection (Lyons, 1685).—Landon, Eccl. Dict. ii, 49. 
Bartholomew or Corton, a monk of Norwich, 

who flourished about 1292. He wrote a History of 

England, divided into three parts. 


Part I contains an | 


account of the Britons; Part II treats of the Saxon | 


and Norman kings down to the year 1292; Part III 
gives much information concerning the archbishops 
and bishops of England from 1152 to 1292, and may 
be found in Wharton, Anglia Sacra, i, 397. See 
Clarke, Succession of Sac. Lit. ii, 764; Landon, s. vy. 
Bartholomew or GLANVILLE (also called An- 
giicus), an Englishman, of the family of the earls of 
Suffolk, anda Franciscan. He applied himself to the 
discovery of the morals hidden under the outward ap- 
pearance of natural things, on which he composed a 
large work, entitled Opus de Proprietatibus Rerum, in 
nineteen books: (1.) Of God; (2.) of angels and dey- 
ils; (8.) of the soul; (4.) of the body, etc. (Argent. 
1488; Nuremb, 1492; Strasb. 1505 ; Paris, 1574). He 
flourished about 1360, and a volume of Sermons, print- 
ed at Strasburg in 1495, is attributed to him. See 
Cave, Mist. Lit. anno 1360; Dupin, Zecl. Writers. 


Bartholomew or Bartolomeo dos Marty- 
res, so called from the name of the church of ‘‘Our 
Lady of Martyrs” at Lisbon, in which he was bap- 
tized, was one of the best men in the Romish Church 
of the 16th century. Te was born at Lisbon in May, 
1514, and assumed the habit of St. Dominic at Lisbon, 
11th December, 1528. Having been for twenty years 
professor of philosophy and theology, his high reputa- 
tion caused him to be selected as preceptor of the son 
of Dom Louis, infant of Portugal. It was only at the 
positive command of Louis of Granada, as his superior, 
that he accepted the archbishopric of Braga (1558), 
and that with such reluctance as threw him upon a 
bed of sickness. He entered upon his see on the 4th 
of October, 1559, and commenced at once the execution 
of his design of teaching his flock by his own example 
and that of his household. He selected one small 
room out of all the magnificent apartments of the pal- 
ace; he furnished it like a cell; he went to bed at 
eleven at night, and rose at three in the morning; his 
bed was hard and scanty; his body always covered 
with the hair cloth ; his table always poorly supplied. 
Of the usual attendants of great houses, such as maitres 
Whétel, etc., he had none, contenting himself with 
a few necessary domestics. As soon as he had thus 
set his own house in order, he hastened to endeavor to 


brate the marriage of the King of Navarre with the 
sister of the French king. The queen-dowager of 

avarre, a zealous Protestant, died before the mar- 
riage was ceiebrated, not without suspicion of poison. 
The massacre commenced about twilight in the morn- 


| ing on the tolling of a bell of the church of St. Ger- 


main. Admiral Coligni was basely murdered in his 
own house, and then thrown out of a window, to grati- 
fy the malice of the Duke of Guise. His head was 
afterward cut off and sent to the king (Charles IX) 
and the queen-mother, the bloody Catherine de Medi- 
cis; his body, after a thousand indignities offered to 
it, was hung up by the feet on a gibbet. The murder- 


| ers then ravaged the whole city of Paris, and put to 


death more than ten thousand of allranks. De Thou 
says, ‘‘The very streets and passages resounded with 
the groans of the dying and of those who were about 
to be murdered. The bodies of the slain were thrown 


| out of the windows, and with them the courts and 


chamhers of the houses were filled. The dead bodies 
of others were dragged through the streets; and ihe 
blood flowed down the channels in such torrents that 
it seemed to empty itself into the neighboring river. 
In short, an innumerable multitude of men, women, 
and children were involved in one common destruc- 
tion, and all the gates and entrances to the king’s pal- 
ace were besmeared with blood.’’ From Paris the 
massacre spread through the kingdom. The total 
number that fell during this massacre has been esti- 
mated by De Thou at 30,000, by Sully at 60,000, and 
by Perefixe, a popish historian, at 100,000. The news 
of this atrocious murder was received at Rome with 
unrestrained joy and delight; a universal jubilee was 
proclaimed by the pope: the guns of St. Angelo were 
fired, and bonfires lighted in the streets, A medal 
was struck in the pope’s mint, with his own head on 
one side, and on the other a rude representation of the 
massacre, with an angel brandishing a sword, and 
bearing the inscription ‘‘ Hegonotorum strages.’’ See 
Hueuenors. 

Romanist writers treat this massacre in three ways: 
C1.) Some, like Caveirac, De Falloux, and Rohrbacher, 
justify it; (2.) others affirm that the Romanists were 
only following the example set by Protestants; (8.) 
others again, like Theiner, in his new volumes of the 
Annales Ecclesiastict, attribute it to politics, not to re- 
ligion. Theiner’s view is refuted, and the complicity 
of the Roman Church, with the pope at its head, in 
this great crime is shown in the Christian Remem- 
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brancer, xxiv, 245. Lingard, in his History of Eng- 
land, gives a favorable view of the facts for the Roman 
side, which is refuted in the Hdinburgh Review, vols. 
xlii, lili; and in Lardner, Hist. of England (Cab. Cy- 
clopeedia, vol. iii. See Curths, Die Bartholomiusnacht 
(Lpz. 1814); Wachler, Die Pariser Bluthochzett (Lpz. 
1826); Audin, Hist. de la St. Barthélemy (Paris, 1829) ; 
also, Turner, Hist. of England, vol. iii, Appendix ; Cob- 
bin, Historica! View of the Ref. Church of France (Lond. 
1816) ; ; Weiss, History of the Prot. Ref. in France (New 
York, 1854, 2 vols. 12mo); Shoberl, Persecutions of 
Popery, ii, 1 sq.; Ranke, Hist. of Papacy, i, 276, 424, 
491; Gieseler, Ch. Hist. iv, 304, Smith’s ed. 

3. On St. Bartholomew’s day in 1662, the year in 
which the Act of Uniformity (q. v.) was passed, two 


thousand non-conforming ministers were ejected from | 


their benefices in England.—Mosheim, Ch. ist. iii, 
173 note. 


Bartholomew’s Gospel. Sce BAnTHoLoMEW 
(the Apostle). 


Bartholomites, 1, an order of Armenian monks. 
See ARMENIA. 

2. A congregation of secular priests, who take their 
name from Bartholomew Holzhauser, who founded the 
order at Salzburg, August Ist, 1640. Pope Innocent 
XI approved their constitutions in 1680 and 1684, 
This congregation was established for the purpose of 
forming good priests and pastors, and was governed 
by a chief president, whose duty it was to maintain 
uniformity of discipline throughout the congregation, 
and by diocesan presidents, who were to attend to 
the same thing in their respective dioceses, by watch- 
ing over the curates and other ecclesiastics belonging 
to their institution, visiting them annually, and report- 
ing the result of their visitations to the ordinary. 
Curates belonging to this institute were never placed 
singly in any cure; an assistant priest was almost al- 
ways appointed with each curate, who was paid either 
out of the revenues of the parish, or by the revenues 
of some richer parish, likewise filled by a Bartholo- 
mite, if the former be too poor. They had many mem- 
bers in Germany, France, Italy, Hungary, Poland, and 
other countries, but have long been extinct. See Hel- 
yot, Ord. Religicux, i, 373. 

Bartimee’us (Bapripaioc, for the Chald. 87a 73, 
son of Timmaiz), one of the two blind beggars of [ene 
who (Mark x, 46 sq.; comp. Matt. xx, 30) sat by the 
wayside begging as our Lord passed out of Jericho 
on his last journey to Jerusalem, A.D. 29. Notwith- 
standing that many charged him to be quiet, he con- 
tinued crying, ‘Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy 
onme!” Being called, and his blindness miraculous- 
ly cured, on the ground of his faith, by Jesus, he be- 
came thenceforward a believer. 


Bartine, Dayrp, an eminent Methodist preacher, 
was born in Westchester county, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1767. 
He was converted at twenty-one, and his piety, zeal, 
and talent early drew the eyes of the Church toward 
him as one called to preach the Gospel. His first field 
of labor was Salem Circuit, to which he was sent by | 
Bishop Asbury. The next year (1793) he was received 
into the travelling connection, and from that time till | 
he became supernumerary (1835) he labored without 
intermission, principally in New Jersey. His natural 
talents were of a very high order; he had a judgment 
clear and penetrating, powers of perception compre- 
hensive and discriminating, a memory acute and very 
retentive, and an energy which insured success. In 


his preaching he usually addressed the understanding | 


and the judgment, and yet often, in the application of 
his argument, his appeals to the heart were peculiarly 
eloquent and impressive. He died April 26th, 1850, 
— Minutes of Conf. iv, 567; N. J. Conf. Memorial, 183. 


Bartoli, Danter, an Italian Jesuit, born at Fer- 
rara in 1608, who entered the company in 1623, and 
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taught rhetoric for four years. For twelve years ho 
exercised the ministry of preaching in the principal 
towns of Italy, and died at Rome, January 13th, 1685. 
Bartoli is considered as one of the best writers of his 
country, and is the author of many works, all written 
in Italian, but of which Latin and other translations 
have been published. The most important of his 
works is the History of the Company of Jesus (storia 
della Compagnia di Gest), in several parts, forming 
6 vols. folio, viz.: (i.) ‘‘The Life and Institute of St. 
Ignatius” (Rome, 1650). (ii.) ‘‘ The History of the 
Company of Jesus,” Asia, Part I (Rome, 1650). (iii.) 
| “History of Japan,”’ Part II of Asia (Rome, 1660). 
(iv.) ‘‘ History of China,’ Part III of Asia (Rome, 
1661). (v.) ‘‘ History of England,’ Part of Europe 
(Rome, 1667). (wvi.) ‘“‘ History of Italy,” Part I of 
Europe (Rome, 1673). He wrote also lives of Loyola, 
Caraffa, and other Jesuits, which, with the work above 
named, are repositories of facts as to the history of 
the Jesuits. His complete works were published ly 
Marietti (Turin, 1825, 12 vols.), and a selection, under 
the title Descrizioni geograf. e stor., by Silvestri (Milan, 
1826).—Landon, Lee’, Dict. ii, 55. 


Barton, Blizabeth, the ‘“‘holy maid of Kent,” 
first becomes known to us in 1525, when, while a ser- 
vant at an inn at Aldington, in Kent, she began to ac- 
| quire a local reputation for sanctity and miraculous 
endowments. She was subject to epileptic fits, and 
in the paroxysms vented incoherent phrases, which 
Richard Master, parson of Aldington, took advantage 
of to make people believe that she was an instrument 
of divine revelation. A successful prediction lent its 
aid to the general delusion. A child of the master of 
the inn happened to be ill when Elizabeth was at- 
tacked by one of her fits. On recovering, she inquired 
whether the child was dead. She was told that it 
was still living. “It will not live, I announce to 
you; its death has been revealed to me in a vision,” 
was the answer. The child died, and Elizabeth was 
immediately regarded as one favored by Heaven with 
the gift of prophecy. She soon after entered the con- 
vent of St. Sepulchre’s at Canterbury, and became a 
nun. In this new situation her revelations multiplied, 
and she became generally known as the ‘‘ holy maid 
of Kent.” Bishop Fisher and Archbishop Warham 
countenanced her pretensions. Led by her zeal, or 
more probably worked upon by others, she boldly 
prophesied in reference to the divorce of Henry VIII 
from Catherine and his marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
“that she had knowledge by revelation from heayen 
that God was highly displeased with our said sovereign 
lord, and that if he proceeded in the said divorce and 
separation and married again, he should no longer be 
king of this realm; and that, in the estimation of Al- 
mighty God, he should not be king one hour, and that 
he should die a villain’s death.’”’ The prediction was 
widely diffused, and caused great popular excitement. 
In November, 1533, the nun, with five priests and three 
lay gentlemen, her accomplices, were brought before 
the Star Chamber, and sentenced to do public penance 
as impostors at St. Paul’s Cross. But the nun’s con- 
fession, whatever were its molives! availed her noth- 
ing. F rom the pillory she and her companions were 
led back to prison, where they lay till the following 
January, when they were attainted of high treason. 
On the 21st of April, 1534, the nun was beheaded at 
Tyburn, -together with the five priests.—Hnglish Cy- 
clopedia; Burnet, History of Reformation, 1, 243-249. 


Barton, John B., 2 Methodist Episcopal minister 
and missionary, was born in Savannah 1806, convert- 
ed 1831, entered the itinerant ministry in the Georgia 
| Conference 1834, and was sent as missionary to Africa, 
| where he arrived in August, 1835, and was appointed 
|to Bassa Cove. In 1837 he returned to the United 
| States, and married Eleanor Gilbert, of Charleston, 
S.C. In 1838 he went back with his family to Africa, 
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and was stationed at Monrovia until his death, which 
occurred March 19, 1839. 
honored by the people among whom he labored,—Min- 
utes of Conferences, iii, 61. 


Barton, Thomas, M.A., an early Episcopal min- 


cated at Trinity College, Dublin. Soon after he came 


to America, and after teaching two years in the Acad- | 


emy of Philadelphia, he went to England for ordina- 
tion, and in 1755 was appointed missionary to Hunt- 
ingdon. He extended his field of labor to Carlisle, 
Shippensburgh, and York, and was specially interested 
in the Indians. He served the Church in Lancaster 
twenty years, travelling largely to preach at destitute 
points. When the Revolution broke out he refused 
the oath of allegiance, and had to pass to the British 
lines at New York. He died 1780.—Sprague, Annals, 
v, 169. 

Ba’ruch (Heb. Baruk’, 4973, blessed; Sept. Ba- 
povx, Josephus Bapovyoc), the name of three men. 

1. The faithful friend of the prophet Jeremiah (Jer. 
xxwxii, 12; xxxvi, 4.sq.) was of a noble family of the 
tribe of Judah (Jer. li, 59; Bar. i, 1; Joseph. Ant. x, 


6, 2; 9, 1), and generally considered to be the brother | 


of the prophet Seraiah, both being represented as sons 
of Neriah; and to Baruch the prophet Jeremiah dic- 
tated all his oracles. See JEREMIAII. 
year of the reign of Jehoiachim, king of Judah (B.C. 
605), Baruch was directed to write all the prophecies 
delivered by Jeremiah up to that period, and to read 
them to the people, which he did from a window in the 


Temple upon two solemn occasions (Jer. xxxvi). He} 
afterward read them before the counsellors of the king | 


at a private interview, when Baruch, being asked to 
give an account of the manner in which the prophecy 
. had been composed, gave an exact description of the 
mode in which he had taken it down from the prophet’s 
dictation. 
roll, advising that he and Jeremiah should conceal 
themselves. They then informed the king of what 
had taken place, upon which he had the roll read to 
him; but, after hearing a part of it, he cut it with a 
penknife, and, notwithstanding the remonstrances of 


his counsellors, threw it into the fire of his winter par- | 


lor, where he was sitting. He then ordered Jeremiah 
and Baruch to be seized, but they could not be found. 
The Jews to this day commemorate the burning of this 
roll by an annual fast. See CaLenpAR (JEWISH). 
Another roll was now written by Baruch from the 
prophet’s dictation, containing all that was in the for- 
mer, with some additions, the most remarkable of 
which is the prophecy respecting the ruin of Jehoia- 
chim and his house as the punishment of his impious 
act. This roll is the prophecy of Jeremiah which we 
now possess. Baruch, being himself terrified at the 
threats contained in the prophetic roll, received the 


comforting assurance that he would himself be deliv- | 


ered from the calamities which should befall Judah and 
Jerusalem (Jer. xly). During the siege of Jerusalem 
Baruch was selected as the depositary of the deed of 
purchase which Jeremiah had made of the territory 
of Hanameel, to which deed he had been a witness 
(Wer. xxxii, 12 sq.). B.C. 589. His enemies accused 


him of influencing Jeremiah in favor of the Chaldzans | 


(Jer. xii, 3; comp. xxxvii, 13); and he was thrown 


into prison with that prophet, where he remained till | 


the capture of Jerusalem, B.C. 588 (Joseph. Ant. x, 9, 
1). By the permission of Nebuchadnezzar he remain- 
ed with Jeremiah at Masphatha (Joseph. 1. c.); but in 
the fourth year of Zedekiah (B.C. 595) Baruch is sup- 
posed by some to have accompanied Seraiah to Baby- 
lon, when the latter attended Zedekiah with the proph- 
ecies contained in Jeremiah, ch. 1 and li, which he was 


commanded by Jeremiah to read on the banks of the | 


Euphrates, and then to cast the prophetic roll into the 
river, with a stone attached to it, to signify the ever- 


He was much loved and | L 
| rypha), is said to have read these prophecies at Baby- 


In the fourth | 


Upon this they ordered him to leave the | 
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lasting ruin of Babylon (Jer. li, 61), At least Ba 
ruch, in the book which bears his name (in the Apoc- 


lon, in the hearing of King Jehoiachim and the cap- 


| tive Jews, in the fifth year of the taking of Jerusalem 


. | | 6 ; below), which must have been 
ister in America, was born in Ireland 1730, and edu- | by the Chaldsans (see, below), F 5 


the same taking of it in which Jehoiachim was made 
prisoner; for after the other taking of Jerusalem, in 
the eleventh year of the reign of King Zedekiah, when 
the Jews, after their return from Babylon, obstinately 
persisted in their determination to migrate to Egypt 
against the remonstrances of the prophet, both Baruch 
and Jeremiah accompanied them to that country (Jer, 
xliii, 6; Joseph. Ant. x, 9, 6), from whence there is 
no account in Scripture of Baruch’s return. The rab- 
bins, however, allege that he died in Babylon in the 
twelfth year of the exile (see Calmet’s Preface). Je- 


| rome, on the other hand, states, ‘‘on the authority of 


the Jews’’ (Hebrai tradunt), that Jeremiah and Ba- 
ruch died in Egypt ‘ before the desolation of the coun- 
try by Nabuchodonosor’”’ (Comm. in Is. Xxx, 6, 7, p. 
405). Josephus asserts that he was well skilled in 
the Hebrew language; and that, after the taking of 
Jerusalem, Nebuzaradan treated Baruch with consid- 
eration from respect to Jeremiah, whose misfortunes 


| he had shared, and whom he had accompanied to pris- 


on and exile (Ant. x, 9, 1 and 2),—Kitto; Smith. 

BARUCH, BOOK OF (Arocryruat), follows next 
after the Book of Jeremiah in the Septuagint printed 
text, but in MSS. it sometimes precedes and some- 
times follows Lamentations. It stands between Ec- 
clesiasticus and the Song of the Three Children in the 
Engl. Auth. Vers. See ArpocrRYPHA. 

I. Contents.—It is remarkable as the only book in 


; the Apocrypha which is formed on the model of the 


Prophets ; and, though it is wanting in originality, it 


| presents a vivid reflection of the ancient prophetic fire. 


The subject of the book is (1.) an exhortation to 
wisdom and a due observance of the law; (2.) it then 
introduces Jerusalem as a widow, comforting her chil- 
dren with the hope of a return; (3.) an answer follows 
in confirmation of this hope. <A prologue is prefixed, 
stating that Baruch had read his book to Jeremiah and 
the people in Babylon by the river Sud (Euphrates), 
by which the people were brought to repentance, and 
sent the book with a letter and presents to Jerusalem. 

It may be divided into two main parts, i-iii, 8, and 
iii, 9-end. The first part consists of an introduction 
(i, 1-14), followed by a confession and prayer (i, 15- 
iii, 8). The second part opens with an abrupt address 
to Israel (iii, 9-iv, 30), pointing out the sin of the peo- 
ple in neglecting the divine teaching of wisdom (iii, 9- 
iv, 8), and introducing a noble lament of Jerusalem 
over her children, through which hope still gleams 
(iv, 9-30). After this the tone of the book again 


| changes suddenly, and the writer addresses Jerusalem 


in words of triumphant joy, and paints in the glowing 
colors of Isaiah the return of God’s chosen people and 
their abiding glory (iv, 30-y, 9). 

Il. Text: 1. Greek.—The book at present exists in 


| Greck, and in several translations which were made 


from the Greek. The two classes into which the Greek 
MSS. may be divided do not present any very remark- 
able variations (Fritzsche, Einl. § 7); but the Syro- 
Hexaplaric text of the Milan MS., of which a complete 
edition is at length announced, is said to contain ref- 
erences to the version of Theodotion (Eichhorn, Fini. 
in die Apoc. Schrift. p. 888 note), which must imply a 
distinct recension of the Greek, if not an independent 
rendering of an original Hebrew text. Of the two old 
Latin versions which remain, that which is incorpo- 
rated in the Vulgate is generally literal; the other 
(Carus, Rom. 1688) is more free. The vulgar Syriac 
and Arabic follow the Greek text closely (Fritzsche, 
sR) 5 

2. Hebrew.—Considerable discussion has been raised 
as to the original language of the book. Those who 


BARUCH 


advocated its authenticity generally supposed that it 
was first written in Hebrew (Huet, Dereser, etc.; but 
Jahn is undecided: Bertholdt, Eznl. 1755), and this 
opinion found many supporters (Bendtsen, Grineberg, 
Movers, Hitzig, De Wette, Hinl. § 323). Others again 
have maintained that the Greek is the original text 
(Hichhora, Hin. 388 sq.; Bertholdt, inl. 1757; Haver- 
nick ap. De Weitte, l. c.) The truth appears to lie be- 
tween these two extremes. The two divisions of the 
book are distinguished by marked peculiarities of style 
and language. The Hebraic character of the first part 
(iii, 8) is such as to mark it as a translation, and not 
as the work of a So saa Greek: es g) 1, 14° 15,225 
ii, 4, 9, 25; iii, 8; and several obscurities seem to be 
mistranslations : e. g. i, 2, 8, ii, 18, 29. The second 
part, on the other hand, which is written with great- 
er freedom and vigor, closely approaches the Alexan- 
drine type. The imitations of Jeremiah and Daniel 
which occur throughout the first part (comp. i, 15-18 = 
Dan. ix, 7-10; ii, 1, 2=Dan. ix, 12, 18; ii, 7-19=Dan. 
ix, 13-18) give place to the tone and imagery of the 
Psalms and Isaiah. The most probable explanation 
of this contrast is gained by supposing that some one 
thoroughly conversant with the Alexandrine transla- 
tion of Jeremiah, perhaps the translator himself (Hit- 
zig, Fritzsche), found the Hebrew fragment which forms 
the basis of the book already attached to the writings 
of that prophet, and wrought it up into its present 
form. ‘The peculiarities of language common to the 
Sept. translation of Jeremiah and the first part of 
Baruch seem too great to be accounted for in any other 
way (for instance, the use of dsomornc, amrooro\n, 
BouBnore [Bop Petr], arroucra poe, pavva, Croarpepey 
[neut.], goyaeoPat ru, dvopa éricadeioIar emi Tu) ; 
and the great discrepancy which exists between the 
Hebrew and Greek texts as to the arrangement of 
the later chapters of Jeremiah, increases the proba- 
bility of such an addition having been made to the 
canonical prophecies. These verbal coincidences cease 


to exist in the second part, or become very rare; but 
this also is distinguished by characteristic words: e. g. 


- 0 alwvioc 6 dyvoc, irayew. At the same time, the gen- 
eral unity (even in language, e. g. xaopootyn) and co- 
herence of the book in its present form point to the 
work ofone man. (Fritzsche, Hinl.§5; Hitzig, Psalm. 


ii, 119; Ewald, Gesch. d. Volkes Isr. iv, 232 n.). Ber- 
tholdt appears to be quite in error (inl. 1743, 1762) in 


assigning iii, 1-8 to a separate writer (De Wette, Hin. 
§ 322). (See Siebenberger’s Heb. Comm. Warsaw, 1840.) 

3. The /pistle of Jeremiah, which, according to the 
authority of some Greek MSS., stands in the English 
version as the 6th chapter of Baruch, is probably the 
work of a later period. It consists of a rhetorical dec- 
lamation against idols (comp. Jerem. x, xxix) in the 
form of a letter addressed by Jeremiah ‘‘ to them which 
were to be led captive to Babylon.” The letter is di- 
vided into clauses by the repetition of a common bur- 
den: they are no gods; fear them not (vy. 16, 23, 29, 66): 
how can a man think or say that they are gods? (vy. 40, 
44, 56,64). The condition of the text is closely analo- 
gous to that of Baruch; and the letter found the same 
partial reception in the Church. The author shows an 
intimate acquaintance with idolatrous worship; and 
this circumstance, combined with the purity of the 
Hellenistic dialect, points to Egypt as the country in 
which the epistle was written.—Smith, s. v. 

4. A Syriac first Epistle of Baruch ‘‘to the nine and 
a half tribes’? (comp. 4 Esdr. xiii, 40, Arab. Vers.) is 
found in the London and Paris Polyglots. This is 
made up of commonplaces of warning, encouragement, 
andexhortation. Fritzsche (in/. § 8) considers it to be 
the production of a Syrian monk. Itis not found in any 
other language. Whiston (A Collection of Authentick 
Records, etc., London, 1727, i, 1 sq., 25 sq.) endeavored 
to maintain its authenticity. For this and the ‘‘ Apoc- 
alypse of Barnabas,” see REVELATIONS, SPuRIOus. 
. IIL. Writer.—The assumed author of the book is 
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undoubtedly the companion of Jeremiah, but the de- 
tails are inconsistent with the assumption. If Baruch 
be the author of this book, he must have removed from 
Egypt to Babylon immediately after the death of Jere- 
miah, inasmuch as the author of the book lived in Bab- 
ylon in the fifth year after that event, unless we sup- 
pose, with Eichhorn, Arnold, and others, that the refer- 
ence (Baruch i, 1) is to the fifth year from the captivity 
of Jehoiachim. Jahn (/ntroductio in Epitomen redacta, 
§ 217, etc.) considers this latter opinion at variance 
with the passage in question, since the destruction of 
Jerusalem is there spoken of as having already taken 
place. De Wette (Lehrbuch zur Linleitung in das A. 
und N. T.) ingeniously conjectures that grec (year) is 
a mistake or corréction of some transcriber for pnvi 
(month); and there is no question that the present 
reading, which mentions the year, and the day of the 
month, without naming the month itself, is quite un- 
accountable. If the reading in i, 1, be correct (comp, 
2 Kings xxv, 8), it is impossible to fix “‘the fifth year” 
in such a way as to suit the contents of the book, 
which exhibits not only historical inaccuracies, but 
also evident traces of a later date than the beginning 
of the captivity (iii, 9 sq.; iv, 22 sq.; i, 3sq. Comp, 
2 Kings xxv, 27). Its so-called Epistle of Jeremiah, 
however, is confessedly more ancient than the second 
book of Maccabees, for it is there referred to (2 Mace. 
ii, 2, comp. with Baruch vi, 4) as an ancient document. 
In the absence of any certain data by which to fix the 
time of the composition of Baruch, Ewald (1. c. p. 230) 
assigns it to the close of the Persian period; and this 
may be true as far as the Hebrew portion is concern- 
ed; but the present book must be placed considerably 
later, probably about the time of the war of liberation 
(B.C. cir. 160), or somewhat earlier. 

IV. Canonicity.—The book was held in little esteem 
among the Jews (Jerome, Praf. in Jerem. p. 834 . . 
nec habetur apud Hebreos ; Epiphanius, de mens. ob Ketv= 
Ta éxotoAal [Bapody | zap’ ‘“EBpaio.c), though it is 
stated in the Greek text of the Apostolical Constitutions 
(v, 20, 1) that it was read, together with the Lamenta- 
tions, ‘‘on the tenth of the month Gorpizus’”’ (i. e. the 
day of Atonement). But this reference is wanting in 
the Syriac version (Bunsen, Anal. Ante-Nic. ii, 187), 
and the assertion is unsupported by any other author- 
ity. There is no trace of the use of the book in the 
New Testament, or in the Apostolic Fathers, or in 
Justin. But from the time of Irenzus it was fre- 
quently quoted both in the East and in the West, and 
generally as the work of Jeremiah (Ireneus, Her. v. 
35, 1, “‘stgnificavit Jeremias, Bar. iv, 36-v ;” Tertullian, 
Gnost. 8, ae anee, Bar. [Epist. ] vi, 33” Clement, 
Peed. i, 10, § 91, “* dca ‘Tepspion, Bar. iv. 4; 3? id. Ped. 
ii, 3, . Sb Ded yeagn, Bar. iii, 16, 19;’ ’ Origen, ap. 
Euseb. H. FE. vi, 25, ‘** Feohuiee ovy Oohvore kat TH 
émaro\H [215 si cy prian, Zest. Lib. ii; 6, ‘‘apud Mere- 
miam, Bar, iil, 35,”’ etc.). It was, howev er, ‘‘obelized” 
throughout in the Sept. as deficient in the Hebrew 
(Cod, Chis. ap. Daniel, etc., Rome, 1772, p. xxi). On 
the other hand, it is contained as a separate book in the 
pseudo-Laodicene Catalogue, and in the Catalogues of 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius, and Nicephorus ; but it 
is not specially mentioned in the Conciliar catalogues 
of Carthage and Hippo, probably as being included 
under the title Jeremiah. (Comp. Athanasii Syn. S. 
Script. ap. Credner, Zur Gesch. des Kan. 138; Hilary, 
Prol. in Psalm. 15). It is omitted by those writers 
who reproduced in the main the Hebrew Canon (e. g. 
Melito, Gregory Nazianzen, Epiphanius), Augustine 
quotes the words of Baruch (iii, 16) as attributed ‘more 
commonly to Jeremiah” (de Civ. xviii, 33), and else- 
where uses them as such (Faust. xii, 43). At the Council 
of Trent Baruch was admitted into the Romish Canon; 
but the Protestant churches have unanimously placed 
it among the apocryphal books, though Whiston main- 
tained its authenticity (Authent. Records, i,1,sq.). Cal- 
met observes that its ‘‘ canonicity had been denied not 
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only by the Protestants, but by several Catholics,” 
among whom he instances Driedo, Lyranus, and Dio- 
nysius of Carthage. He considers that Jerome treats 
the book with harshness when (Preface to Jeremiah) 
that father observes, ‘‘I have not thought it worth 
while to translate the book of Baruch, which is gener- 
ally joined in the Septuagint version to Jeremiah, and 


which is not found among the Hebrews, nor the pseud- | 


epigraphal epistle of Jeremiah.” This is the epistle 
forming the sixth chapter of Baruch, the genuineness 
of which is questioned by several who acknowledze 
that of the former part of the book. Most modern 
writers of the Roman Church, among whom are Du 
Pin (Canon of Scripture), Calmet (Commentary), and 
Allber (ermeneutica Generalis), reckon this a genuine 
epistle of Jeremiah’s. 
maintains its spurious and pseudepigraphal character. 
This he conceives sufficiently attested by the differ- 
ence of style and its freedom from Hebraisms. He 
considers it to be an imitation of the Epistle or Jere- 
miah (ch. xxix). Grotius, Eichhorn, and most of the 
German writers favor the idea of a Greek original. 


They conceive that the writer was some unknown | 


person in the reign of Ptolemy Lagos, who, wishing to 
confirm in the true religion the Jews then residing in 
Egypt, attributed his own ideas to Baruch the scribe. 
There appears, however, no reason, on this latter hy- 


pothesis, why the author should speak of the return from | 


Babylon. Grotius conceives that the book. abounds not 
only in Jewish, but even in Christian interpolations 
(see Eichhorn’s Kinleitung in die Apokryph. Schriften). 

See generally (in addition to the literature above 
referred to), Grimeberg, De libro Baruchi apocrypho 
(Gott. 1796); Whiston, A Dissertation to prove the A poc- 
ryphal Book of Baruch canonical (Lond. 1727); Bend- 
sten, Specimen exercitationum crit. in V. T. libros apo- 
eryphos (Gott. 1789); Movers, in the Bonner Zeitschr. 


1835, p. 31 sq.; Hivernick, De libro Baruchi commen- | 


tatio critica (Regiom. 1843) ; Capellus, Commentarii et 


note crit.in V. T. (Amst. 1689), p. 564; Ghisler, Catene | 


(Lugd. 1625); Davidson, in the new ed. (1856) of 
Horne’s Introduction, ii, 1033 sq. See ApocryYPHA. 


2. The son of Col-hozeh and father of Maaseiah, of | 


the descendants of Perez, son of Judah (Neh. xi, 5). 
B.C. ante 536. 

3. The son of Zabdai; he repaired (B.C. 446) that 
put of the walls of Jerusalem between the north-east 
angle of Zion and Eliashib’s house (Neh. iii, 20), and 
joined in Nehemiah’s covenant (x. 6). B.C. 410. 

Baruli, heretics of the twelfth century that revived 
the error of the Origenists, who taught that the souls 
of all men were created at the same time with the world 


itself, and that they sinned all together after the crea- | 


tion. These heretics seem to have derived their name 
from their leader, Barulus.—Moréri, who cites Sande- 
rus, Her. 149; Landon, Zccl. Dict. ii, 56. 

Barzel. See Iron. 

Barzil/lai (Heb. Barzillay’, *>13, of iron, i. e. 
atrong; Sept. BeoZeAXi, but in Ezra BeoZedXat, Jose- 
phus BeoZiAatoc, Ant. vii, 9, 8), the name of three men. 


1. A Meholathite, father of Adriel, which latter was | 


the second husband of Michal, Saul’s daughter (2 Sam. 
xxi, 8). B.C. ante 1062. 

2. A wealthy old Gileadite of Rogelim, who distin- 
guished himself by his loyalty when David fled be- 
yond the Jordan from his son Absalom, B.C. 1023 (see 
Ewald, /sr. Gesch. iii, 663 sq.). He sent in a liberal 
supply of provisions, beds, and other conveniences for 
the use of the king’s followers (2 Sam. xvii, 27). On 
the king’s triumphant return, Barzillai attended him 
as far as the Jordan, but declined, by reason of his ad- 
vanced age (and probably, also, from a feeling of inde- 
pendence), to proceed to Jerusalem and end his days 
at court, merely recommending (his son) Chimham as 
a suitable person to receive the royal favors (2 Sam. 
xix, 32, 39). On his death-bed Dayid recalled to mind 


Jahn, however, after Jerome, | 
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this kindness, and commended Barzillai’s children to 
the care of Solomon (1 Kings ii, 7). ‘ 

3. A priest who married a descendant of the preced~ 
ing, and assumed the same name; his genealogy in 
consequence became so confused that his descendants, 


| on the return from the captivity, were set aside as un- 


fit for the priesthood (Ezra ii, 61). B.C. ante 536. 

Bas’aloth (Bacadép v. r. Baados, Vulg. Phasa- 
lon), one of the heads of ‘‘temple-servants’’ whose 
‘sons’? are stated (1 Esdr. y, 31) to have returned 
from Babylon; evidently the BazLuTH or BAziirit 
(q. v.) of the genuine texts (Ezra ii, 52; Neh. vii, 54). 

Basam. See Bam. 

Bas’cama (1) Baorapd, Josephus Baoka), a place 
in Gilead where Jonathan Maccabeus was killed by 
Trypho, and from which his bones were afterward dis- 
interred and conveyed to Modin by his brother Simon 
(1 Mace. xiii, 23; Joseph. Ant. xiii, 6, 6). Schwarz 
supposes it to be the Talmudical Lashkar (n2t2) or 
Basgar ("303) ‘of Arabia’ (Palest. p. 236, 237). The 
route of the Syrian murderer is given with so much 
confusion (see Fritzsche, in loc.) that some have even 
supposed the Bozkath of Judah to be meant. 


Bascom, Henry B., D.D., one of the bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, was born in 
Hancock, N. Y., May 27, 1796. He united with the 
Methodist Church in Western Pennsylvania in 1811, 
and was licensed to preach in 1813. His preaching 
soon began to attract attention, and before many years 
his fame as a pulpit orator was widely spread. .In 
1823 he was elected chaplain to Congress. In 1827 he 
was called to the presidency of Madison College, Pa., 


| which he held till 1829, when he aecepted the agency 


of the American Colonization Society. In 1832 he be-— 
came Professor of Morals in Augusta College, and in 
1842 President of Transylvania University. He ed- 
ited the Quarterly Review of the M. E. Church South 
from 1846 to May, 1850, when he was elected bishop. 
Worn out with toil, he died Sept. 8, 1850. Bishop Bas- 
com’s course of labor thus embraced almost evcry ex- 
treme of human life. In his early career he is said to 
have preached in one year 400 times, travelled 5000 
miles, and to have received as salary during that time, 
$12 10. At one period he was unquestionably the 
most popular pulpit orator in the United States. His 


| sermons seemed invariably delivered memoriter, though 


usually long enough to occupy two hours; if he did 
not purposely commit them to memory, yet their fre- 
quent repetition fixed in his mind their language as 
well as their train of thought. They were evident- 
ly prepared with the utmost labor. The paragraphs 
often seemed to be separate but resplendent masses of 
thought, written at intervals, and without very close 
relations. His published Sermons (Nashville, 1848-50, 
2 vols. 12mo) give no just idea of the grandeur of his 
pulpit orations; many of his brilliant passages seem 
to have been omitted in preparing the volumes for the 
press. Some of his other productions, in which his 
poetical propensities had no room to play, show that if 
his education had been such as to effectually discipline 
his imagination, his real ability would have been great- 
ly enhanced. His most important writings, besides 
those prepared for the pulpit, are his ‘‘ Bill of Rights,” 
written on behalf of the ‘‘reform’’ moyement of 1828 ; 
the ‘‘ Protest of the Minority,’’ in the memorable Gen- 
eral Conference of 1844; the ‘‘ Report on Organiza- 
tion,” at the formation of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South; and a subsequent elaborate volume in 
defence of the Southern Church, entitled ‘‘ Methodisra 
and Slavery,”” His Works, containing Sermons and 
Lectures, are collected in 4 vols, 12mo (Nashville, 1856), 
See Henkle, Life of Bascom (Nashville, 1854, 12mo); 
Meth. Quart. Rev.1852 ; Sprague, Annals, vii, 534, 


Base (as a noun) is the rendering in the Auth. 
Vers, of two Heb, words: 1, j3, ken, the foundation 


BASEL 


or pedestal, ce. g. of the laver (q. v.) in the temple-court 
C‘‘ foot,” Exod. xxx, 18, etc.); then, the “base over 
the ledges” (D2dv3, joints) of the brazen sea (q. v.), in 
1 Kings vii, 29, apparently explained in ver. 31 as a 
‘“work of the base” (j27 my"), perhaps a pediment- 
like cornice covering the joints; but the whole descrip- 
tion is exceedingly obscure. See LepGr. 2. 725579, 
mekonah’, or 25272, mekunah’, a foot-piece or rand 
upon which to place the lavers in the temple-seryice 
(1 Kings vii, 27-43, etc.). See LAVER. 

Basel, Conression or. See BASLE. 

Basel, Councit or. See Basiy. 

Ba’shan (Heb. Bashan’, \'3, usually with the 

) 79a, light sandy ue Samaritan Ver. yuna: 


Targ. 7Mn3, Psa. Ixviii, 13, also j2%)'2; the latter, 
’ Buxtorf [Zex. Talm. col. 370] suggests, may have origi- 
nated in the mistake of a transcriber, yet both are 
found in Targ. Jon., Deut. xxxiii, 22; Sept. Baody 
and Basaviric, Josephus [Anf. ix, 8] and Eusebius 
[Onomast. s. v.] Baravaic), a district on the east of 
Jordan, the modern el-Boltein or el-Beth-neyeh (Abul- 
feda, Tab. Syr. p.97). It is not, like Argob and other 
districts of Palestine, distinguished by one designation, 
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but is sometimes spoken of as the “land of Bashan”? | 


Cd Chron. v, 11; and comp. Num. xxi, 33; xxxii, 33), 
and sometimes as ‘‘all Bashan’ (Deut. iii, 10, 13; 
Josh. xii, 5; xiii, 12, 30), but most commonly without 
any addition. The word probably denotes the pecul- 
iar fertility of the soil ; 
of using it as a proper name, a word meaning oe fruitful 
or fat is adopted. Thus, in Psa. xxii, 13, for Bash Mm, 
we find in Sept. rlovec ; Aguila, Nwecion : Symmachus, 
OLTLGTOL ; 
of Bashan; Sept. dpo0¢ wiov; Jerome (see Bochart, 
Hierozoicon, pt. i, col. 531), mons pinguis. The rich- 
ness of the pasture-land of Bashan, and the consequent 
superiority of its breed of cattle, are frequently alluded 
to in the Scriptures. We read in Deut. xxii, 14, of 
“rams of the breed (Heb, sons) of Bashan.” (Ezek. 
xxxix, 18), ‘Rams, lambs, bulls, goats, all of them 
fatlings of Bashan.’’ The oaks of Bashun are men- 
tioned in connection with the cedars of Lebanon (Isa. 
ii, 13; Zech. xi, 2). In Ezekiel’s description of the 
wealth and magnificence of Tyre it is said, 
oaks of Bashan have they made their oars’ (xxvii, 
6). 
kine of Bashan,” Jerome, Theodoret, and Cyril, speak 
in the strongest terms of the exuberant fertility of 
Bashan (Bochart, Hierozoicon, pt. i, col. 306), and 
modern travellers corroborate their assertions, See 
Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, p. 286-288; Bucking- 
ham’s Travels in Palest. ii, 112-117. 

The first notice of this country is in Gen. xiv, 5. 
Chedorlaomer and his confederates ‘‘smote the Reph- 
aims in Ashtaroth Karnaim.” Now Og, king of Ba- 


The ancient commentators on Amos iv, 1, ‘‘ the | 


shan, dwelt in Ashtaroth, and ‘was of the remnant 
| to A.D. 53, the government again reverted to the Ro- 


of the Rephaim” (Auth. Vers. ‘ giants’), Joshua xii, 
4. 
Argob, a province of Bashan, contained ‘sixty fenced 
cities, with walls, and gates, and brazen bars, besides 
unwalled towns a great many”’ (Deut. iii, 4,5; 1 Kings 
iv,13). All these were taken by the children of Israel 
after their conquest of the land of Sihon from Arnon to 
Jabbok. They ‘‘turned’’ from their road over Jordan 


| this date, although the 


by the ancient versions, instead | 


BASHAN 


being besides a large number of unwalled towns (ver. 
5). Its chief cities were Ashtaroth (i. e. Beeshterah, 
comp. Josh. xxi, 27 with 1 Chron. vi, 71), Edrei, 
Golan, Salcah, and possibly Mahanaim (Josh. xiii, 30). 
Two of these cities, viz. Golan and Beeshterah, were 
allotted to the Levites of the family of Gershon the 
former as a ‘‘city of refuge’’ (Josh. xxi, 27; 1 Chron. 
vi, 71). The important district was bestowed on the 
half tribe of Manasseh (Josh. xiii, 29-31), together 
with ‘‘half Gilead.’’ After the Manassites had assist- 
ed their brethren in the conquest of the country west 
of the Jordan, they went to their tents and to their 
cattle in the possession which Moses had given them 
in Bashan (xxii, 7, 8). It is doubtful, however, 


| whether the limits of this tribe ever extended over the 


whole of this region. See MANAsseH. Solomon ap- 
pointed twelve officers to furnish the monthly supplies 
for the royal household, and allotted the region of Ar- 
gob to the son of Geber (1 Kings iv, 13). Toward the 
close of Jehu’s reign, Hazael invaded the land of Israel, 
and smote the whole eastern territory, ‘even Gilead 
and Bashan” (2 Kings x, 33; Joseph. Ant. ix, 8, 1); 
but after his death the cities he had taken were re- 
covered by Jehoash (Joash) (2 Kings xiii, 25), who de- 
feated the Syrians in three battles, as Elisha had pre- 
dicted (2 Kings xiii, 19; Joseph. Ant. ix, 8,7). After 
‘‘oaks’’ of its forests and the 
wild cattle of its pastures—the ‘strong bulls of Ba- 
shan’’—long retained their proverbial fame (Ezek. 
xxvii, 6; Psa. xxii, 12), and the beauty of its high 
downs and wide-sweeping plains could not but strike 
now and then the heart of a poet (Amos iv, 1; Psa. 


| Ixviii, 15; Jer. 1,19; Mic. vii, 14), yet the country al- 


and Vulg. Pingues (Psa. xvii, 16), for hill, 


“Of the | 


most disappears from history; its very name seems to 
have given place as quickly as possible to one which 
had a connection with the story of the founder of the 
nation (Gen. xxxi, 47-8), and therefore more claim to 
use. Even so early as the time of the conquest, 
“ Gilead’’ seems to have begun to take the first place 
as the designation of the country beyond the Jordan, 


/a place which it retained afterward to the exclusion of 


Bashan (comp. Josh. xxii, 9, 15, 32; Judg. xx,1; Psa. 
Ix. 7; eviii, 8; 1 Chron. xxvii, 21; 2 Kings XV, 29). 
Indeed “ Bashan” is most frequently used as a mere 
accompaniment to the name of Og, when his overthrow 
is alluded to in the national poetry. After the cap- 


| tivity the name Batanzea was applied to only a part 


When the Israelites invaded the Promised Land, | 


| 10, 14; Josh. 


and ‘‘ went up by the way of Bashan’’—probably very | 


much the same as that now followed by the pilgrims | 


of the Haj route and by the Romans before them—to 
Edrei, on the western edge of the Lejah. 
Here they encountered Og, king of Bashan, who 
‘came out” probably from the natural fastnesses of 
Argob only to meet the entire destruction of himself, 
his sons, and all his people (Num. xxi, 33-35; Deut. 
iii, 1-3). Argob, with its 60 strongly fortified cities, 
evidently formed a principal portion of Bashan (Deut. 
iii, 4, 5), though still only a portion (ver. 13), there 


See Epret. | 


of the ancient Bashan; the three remaining sections 
being called Trachonitis, Auranitis, and Gaulanitis 
(Lightfoot’s Works, x, 282). All these provinces were 
granted by Augustus to Herod the Great, and on his 
death Batanea formed a part of Philip’s tetrarchy 
(Joseph. War, ii, 6, 3; Ant. xviii, 4, 6). At his de- 
cease, A.D. 34, it was annexed by Tiberius to the 
province of Syria; but in A.D. 37 it was given by 
Caligula to Herod Agrippa, the son of Aristobulus, 
with the title of king (Acts xii, 1; Joseph. Ant. xviii, 
6,10). From the time of Agr ippa’s s death, in A.D. 44, 


mans, but it was then restored b» Claudius to Agrippa 
II (Acts xxv, 13; Joseph. Ant. xx, 7, 1). 

The ancient limits of Bashan are very strictly de- 
fined. ic extended from the ‘‘border of Gilead” on 
the south to Mount Hermon on the north (Deut. iii, 3, 
xii, 5; 1 Chron. v, 23), ana from the 
Arabah or Jordan valley on the west to Saicah and 
the border of the Geshurites and the Maacathites on 
the east (Josh. xii, 3-5; Deut. iii, 10). The sacred 
writers include in Bashan that part of the country 
eastward of the Jordan which was given to half the 
tribe of Manasseh, situated to the north of Gilead. 
Bochart incorrectly places it between the rivers Jabbok 
and Arnon, and speaks of it as the allotment of the 
tribes of Reuben and Gad (Num. xxxii, 33). Of the 
four post-exilian provinces, Gaulanitis, Auranitis, Tra- 
chonitis, and Batanza, all but the third have retained 
almost perfectly their ancient names, the modern Le- 
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jah alone having superseded the Argob and Trachoni- 
tis of the Old and New Testaments. The province of 
Jaulan is the most western of the four; it abuts on the 
Sea of Galilee and the Lake of Merom, from the former 
of which it rises to a plateau nearly 3000 feet above the 
surface of the water. This plateau, though now al- 
most wholly uncultivated, is of a rich soil, and its 
north-west portion rises into a range of hills almost 
everywhere clothed with oak forests (Porter, ii, 259). 
No less than 127 ruined villages are scattered over its 
surface. See Gotan. The Hauran is to the south- 
east of the last named province and south of the Lejah; 
like Jaulan, its surface is perfectly flat, and its soil 
esteemed among the most fertile in Syria. It too con- 
tains an immense number of ruined towns, and also 
many inhabited villages. See Hauran. The con- 
trast which the rocky intricacies of the Lejah present 
to the rich and flat plains of the Hauran and the Jaulan 
has already been noticed. See Arcos. The remain- 
ing district, though no doubt much smaller in extent 
than the ancient Bashan, still retains its name, modi- 
fied by a change frequent in the Oriental languages. 
Ard el-Bataniych lies on the east of the Lejah and the 
north ofthe range of Jebel Hauran or ed-Druze (Porter, 
ii, 57). It is a mountainous district of the most pic- 
turesque character, abounding with forests of ever- 
green oak, and with soil extremely rich; the surface 
studded with towns of very remote antiquity, deserted, 
it is true, but yet standing almost as perfect as the day 
they were built. For the boundaries and characteris- 
tics of these provinces, and the most complete re- 
searches yet published into this interesting portion of 
Palestine, see Porter’s Damascus, vol. ii; comp. Schwarz, 
Pa’est. p. 219; Jour. Sac. Lit. Jan. 1852, p. 363, 364; 
July, 1854, p. 282 sq.; Porter, Grant Cities (Lond. 
1865).—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. v. 

Ba’shan-ha’voth-Ja’ir (Heb. hab-Bashan’ Chav- 
voth’ Yair’, W"87 MAM WAN, the Bashan of the vil- 
lages of Jair; Sept. Bacay Abws [v. r. OavwS] lato), 
the general name imposed by Jair, the son of Manas- 
seh, upon the region of Argob (q. v.), conquered by 
him in Bashan (Deut. ili, 14), containing sixty cities, 
with walls and brazen gates (Josh. xiii, 30; 1 Kings 
iv, 13). It is elsewhere (Num. xxii, 41) called simply 
Havoru-J arr (q. v.). 

Bash’emath (Heb. Basmath’, Miwa, elsewhere 
more correctly Anglicized ‘‘Basmath,”’ q. v.), the name 
of two females. : 

1. A daughter of Ishmael, the last married (B.C. 
1926) of the three wives of Esau (Gen. xxxvi, 3, 4, 13), 
from whose son, Reuel, four tribes of the Edomites 
were descended. When first mentioned she is called 
Mahalath (Gen. xxviii, 9); while, on the other hand, 
the name Bashemath is in the narrative (Gen. xxvi, 
34) given to another of Esau’s wives, the daughter of 
Elon the Hittite. It is remarkable that all Esau’s 
wives receive different names in the genealogical table 
of the Edomites (Gen. xxxvi) from those by which 
they have been previously mentioned in the history. 
Thus: 

GmngrALoey. 
(Gen, xxxvi, 2, 3.) 
1. Adah, daughter of Elon. 
2. Aholibamah, d. of Anah. 
3. Bashemath, d. of Ishmael. 


NARRATIVE. 

(Gen. xxvi, 845 xxviii, 9.) 
2. Bashemath, d. of lon. 
1. Judith, d. of Beeri. 
3. Mahalath, d. of Ishmael. 
Whatever be the explanation of this diversity of 
names, there is every reason for supposing that they 
refer to the same persons respectively, and we may 
well conclude with Hengstenberg that the change of 
all the names cannot. have arisen from accident; and, 
farther, that the names in the genealogical table, 
which is essentially an Edomitish document, are those 
which these women respectively bore as the wives of 
Esau (Hengstenberg, Auth. d. Pent. ii, 277; English 
trans}. ii, 226), This view is confirmed by the fact 
that the Seirite wife, who is called Judith in the nar- 
rative, appears in the genealogical account under the 
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name of Aholibamah (q. v.), a name which appears to 


have belonged to a district of Idumza (Gen. xxxvi, — 


41). The only ground for hesitation or suspicion of 
error in the text is the occurrence of this name Bashe- 
math both in the narrative and the genealogy, though 
applied to different persons. ‘The Samaritan text secks 
to remove this difficulty by reading Mahalath instead 
of Bashemath in the genealogy. We might with 
more probability suppose that this name (Bashemath) 
has been assigned to the wrong:person in one or other 
of the passages; but if so, it is impossible to deter- 
mine which is erroneous.—Smith, s.v. See Esau. 

2. A daughter of Solomon and wife of one of his of- 
ficers (1 Kings iv, 15, A. V. ‘‘ BAsMATH’’). 


Bashmuric Version. See EaypriAN VERSIONS, 
Basier. See BAsrre. 


Basil (from BaouXcioc, Basilius), Sr., ‘the Great,” 
one of the most eminent of the Greek fathers, was born 
about the end of the year 328, probably at Neoczsarea. 
He began his studies at Cesarea, in Palestine, whence 
he proceeded to Constantinople to hear the famous 
Libanius, and thence to Athens, where he contracted 
an intimate friendship with Gregory Nazianzen. About 
355 he returned to his own country, but soon after left 
his home again and travelled into Libya, visiting the 
famous monasteries of those countries. Upon his re- 
turn he was first made reader in the church of Czsarea, 
and afterward ordained deacon. But about the year 
358 he retired into a solitude of Pontus, where he built 
a monastery near that of his sister Macrina (q. v.), and 
with his brothers, Peter and Naucratius, and several 
others, he followed an ascetic life, and, drawing up a 
rule for his community, became the founder of the 
monastic life in those regions. In 364 (or 362) he was 
ordained priest by Eusebius, and in 369 or 370, on the 
death of Eusebius, was elected bishop of Czesarea, after 
great opposition, which was finally overcome only by 
the personal efforts of the aged Gregory of Nazianzus. 
But the emperor Valens soon began to persecute him be- 
cause he refused to embrace the doctrine of the Arians, 
of which he and Gregory of Nazianzus were strenuous 
opponents. The death of Valens’s son gave freedom 
of action to Basil, who devoted his efforts to bring 
about a reunion between the Eastern and Western 
churches, which had been divided upon points of faith, 
and in regard to Meletius and Paulinus, two bishops 
of Antioch. The Western churches acknowledged 
Paulinus for the legal bishop ; Meletius was supported 
by the Eastern churches. But all his efforts were in- 
effectual, this dispute not being terminated till nine 
months after his death. Basil was also engaged in 
some contests relating to the division which the em- 
peror had made of Cappadocia into two provinces. 
Eustathius, bishop of Sebaste, had been a friend of Ba- 
sil, and had planted monasticism in Asia, a pursuit in 
which Basil fully sympathized ; but Eustathius openly 
embraced Arianism, and Basil in 373 broke with him 
and wrote against him. He also wrote against Apol- 
linaris ; in fact, he took a part inmost of the contro- 
versies of his age. He died Jan. 1, 379, with these 
words on his lips: ‘‘O Lord, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.” Basil was a man of great piety, 
profound learning, and great eloquence. During the 
Arian controversy he was an unflinching champion of 
the orthodox doctrine. At first, through fear of Sa- 
bellianism, he preferred the homoiousian formula; but 
in the strifes which followed, he was brought to clear- 
er apprehension of the question, and acknowledged the 
Nicene Creed, which he ever afterward steadfastly 
maintained. For a statement of his view of the Trin- 
ity, see Dorner, Doctrine of the Person of Christ, Edinb. 
ed., Div. I, vol. ii, p.305sq. See also ARIANISM. The 
Greek Church honors him as one of its most illustrious 
saints, and celebrates his festival January ist. 
works of Basil were first published, with a preface of 


Erasmus, at Basle, 1532; a better edition, with Latin, 


The . 


BASIL 


translation and notes, was published by the Jesuits 
Fronton le Due and Morel (Paris, 1618, 2 vols. fol., | 
and again 1638, 3 vols. fol.). Valuable contributions 
to a more correct edition were made by the Dominican 
Combefis, in his work Basilius Magnus, ex integro re- | 
censitus (Paris, 1679, 2 vols. 8vo). The most complete 
edition was prepared by the Benedictine Garnier (Par- 
is, 1721-1730, 3 vols. folio), reprinted in the excellent 
Paris edition of 1839 (6 vols. royal 8vyo). The contents 
of the Benedictine edition (1721-30, 3 vols.) are as fol- 
lows: Tom. i: 1.) Homilie in Hexaémeron novem; | 
(2.) Homiliz in quosdam Psalmos, viz. : 1,7, 14 (part), 
23, 29, 32, 33, 44, 45, 48, 59, 61,104; (8.) Libri adver- 
sus Eunomium 5. Appendix, complectens Opera quex- 
dam Basilio falso adscripta, quibus Opus Eunomii ad- 
jungitur. Tom. ii: (1.) Homiliz de Diversis 24; (2.) 
Ascetica, viz.: (i.) Previa Institutio ascetica; (ii.) 
Sermo asceticus de Renunciatione Seculi, ete. ; (iii.) 
’ Sermo de ascetica Disciplina, etc.; (iv.) Procemium 
de Judicio Dei; (v.) Sermo de Fide; (vi.) Index Mo- 
ralium ; (vii.) Initium Moralium; (viii. and ix.) Sermo 
asceticus ; (x.) Procemium in Regulas fusius tracta- 
tas; (xi.) Capita Regularum fusius tractatarum ; (xii.) 
Regulez fusius tractate ; (xiii.) Poene in Monachos 
delinquentes; (Cxiv.) Epitimia in Canonicas; (xv.) 
Capita Constitutionum ; (xvi.) Constitutiones Monas- 
ticee ; (xvii.) Homilia de Spiritu §.; (xviii.) Homilia | 
in aliquot Scrip. Locis, dicta in Lazicis ; (xix.) Ho- 
milia in Sanctam Christi Generationem ; (xx.) Ho- 
milia de Poenitentia; (xxi.) Homilia in Calumniato- 
res 8. Trinitatis; (xxii.) Sermo de Libero Arbitrio; 
(xxiii.) Homilia in illud, ‘‘ Ne dederis somnum oculis 
tuis,” etc.; (xxiv.) Homilia 3 de Jejunio; (xxyv.) | 


o 
Sermo asceticus; (xxyi.) Liber 1de Baptismo; (xxvii.) 
Liber 2 de Baptismo; (xxviii.) Liturgia S. Basilii 
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Alexandrina; (xxix.) Liturgia S. Basilii Coptica ; 
(xxx.) Tractatus de Consolatione in Adversis; (xxxi.) | 
De Laude solitarie Vite ; (xxxii.) Admonitio ad Fil‘- 

um Spiritualem; (3.) Homilie [8] S. Basilii quas 

transtulit Ruffinus e Graco in Latinum; (4.) Note Fron- 

tonis Ducei; (5.) Note et Animad. F. Morelli. Tom. | 
ili: (1.) Liber de Spiritu Sancto (Erasmus was the first | 
to dispute the authenticity of this book, which is un- | 
doubtedly the work of St. Basil.—See Casaubon, Ex- | 
ercit. xvi, cap. 48.— Cave; Dupin); (2.) S. Basilii | 
Epistole, distributed chronologically into three class- | 
es — Class 1, containing those which were written | 
from 357 to 370, i. e. before his episcopate, to which 
are added some of doubtful date ; Class 2, from 370 to 
378; Class 3, Epistles without date, doubtful and spu- 
rious. Appendix: Sermones 24 de Moribus, per Sym- 
eonen Magistrum et Logothetam, selecti ex omnibus | 
S. Basilii operibus; De Virginitate liber. A. Jahn 
published, as a supplement to this edition, Animadver- | 
siones in Basiliti M. Opera Fascic. I (Bern. 1842). The 

best selection from his works, containing all, indeed, | 
that ordinary theological students need, is that of | 
Leipzic, 1854, forming the second volume of Thilo’s 
Bibliotheca Patrum Grecorum Dogmatica. Tis writ- | 
ings are divided into, (1.) polemical, (2.) liturgical, 
(8.) exegetical, (4.) ascetic. Among his polemical | 
books, that on the Holy Spirit, and the five books | 
against the Eunomians, are the most important. His 
liturgical writings are of great value, and some of his 
services are still, in abridged forms, in use in the 
Greek Church. Both by his example and his writings 
he was the substantial founder of monasticism in the 
East, so that it is common, though erroneous, to call 
all Oriental monks Basilians (q.v.). A. Jahn, in the 
treatise Basilius Plotinizans (1831), tried to show that 
Basil had largely copied from Plotinus. His Liturgea 
Alerandrina Graca is given in Renaudot, Lit. Orient. 
Collectio, vol. i. For a list of his genuine writings, as | 
well as of those thought to be spurious, see Cave, //ist. 
Lit. anno 370; Lardner, Works, iv. 278. See also 
Feiffer, Dissert. de Vita Basilii (Gréning. 1828, 8vo) ; 
Bohringer, Kirchengeschichte in Biographicn, i, 2, 153 ; | 
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Dupin, Hecl. Writers, cent. iv; Hermantius, Vie de St. 
Basile le Grand (Paris, 1574, 2 vols. 4to); Klose, Ba- 
silius der Grosse (Strals, 1835, 8vo); Fialon, Etude hist. 


et liter, sur St. Basile (Paris, 1866); Palmer, Origines 


Liturgice, i, 46; Villemain, Eloquence au IV Siecle, 
p- 114; Landon, Eccl. Dict. ii, 62. 


Basil or. Basilius, some time a physician, was 


_ ordained bishop of Ancyra by the bishops of the Euse- 
| bian party in the room of Marcellus, whom they had 
| deposed; but Basil was himself excommunicated, and 


his ordination annulled, in the council of Sardica in 
347, though he still retained the see. He was an op- 
ponent of the Arians, but was still considered as the 
head of the Semi-Arians. This opinion Basil procured 
to be established by a council held at Ancyra in the 
year 358, and subsequently defended it both at Seleu- 
cia and Constantinople against the Eudoxians and 
Acacians, by whom he was deposed in 360. Jerome 
(De Viris illust. 89) informs us that Basil wrote a book 
against Marcellus, his predecessor, a treatise De Vir- 


| getate, and some other smaller pieces, of which no 
| remains are extant. 


Basil is warmly commended by 
Theodoret for his exemplary life, which was probably 
the secret of his influence with the emperor Constan- 
tius ; and Sozomen speaks of him as celebrated for 
learning ‘and eloquence. See Cave, //ist. Lit. anno 


| 347; Dupin, Eccl. Writers, cent. iv; Theodoret, Hist. 


Eccles. ii, 27; Sozomen, Hist. Eccles. bk. ii; Socrates, 
Hist. Eccles. bk. ii; Lardner, Worke, iii, 589. 


Basil, bishop of Seleucia in Isauria (not to be con- 


' founded with the Basil who was the intimate friend 


of Chrysostom). At the Council of Constantinople in 
448, he gave his vote for the condemnation of Euty- 
ches; but in the following year, at the robber-council 
of Ephesus, through fear of the threats and violence 
of Dioscorus, or from actual weakness and fickleness 
of judgment, he took precisely the opposite ground, 
and anathematized the doctrine of two natures in Je- 
sus Christ. In the Council of Chalcedon, 451, Basil, 
together with the other leaders in the assembly at 
Ephesus, was deposed, but in the fourth session of the 
council he was restored to his dignity. He wrote 
Forty-three Homilies; seventeen on the Old, and twen- 
ty-six on the New Testament (Dupin reckons only 
forty). These were published in Greek at Heidelberg 
(1596, 8vo); Greek and Latin, with notes, by Dausque 
(Heidelb. 1604, 8vo), together with the Oratio in Trans- 
Jigurationem Domini, in Greek and Latin. The fol- 
lowing are supposed to be spurious: 1. A Demonstra- 
tion of the Coming of Christ, against the Jews, in Latin, 
ed. by Turrianus (Ingolstadt, 1616, 4to); Greek, in the 
Heidelberg edition of the Homilics (1596). This is 
clearly, from its style, not the work of Basil, and is 
not found in any MS. of his writings. 2. Life and 


| Miracles of St. Thecla, virgin and martyr, which, ac- 


cording to Caveare, is evidently the work of some 
Greek monk of a late age, edited by Pantinus, Ant- 
werp (1608, Gr. and Lat.). All the above were pub- 


| lished in Greek and Latin (Paris, 1622, fol.), with the 


works of Gregory Thaumaturgus. See Cave, Hist. Lit. 
anno 448; Dupin, Eccl. Writers, cent. v, p. 28; Landon, 
Eccl. Dict. s. v. 

Basil or Basilius, chief of the Bogomiles of the 
twelfth century. This sect took its rise in Bulgaria. 
Though it is likely that their enemies laid false charges 
against them, it is clear that they held many corrupt 
ideas and practices. [rom their habit of incessant 
praying they derived the name of Bogomili, which in 
the Sclavonie language means ‘‘ God have mercy upon 
us.’ In their notions they resembled the Manicheans 
and Paulicians, which last sect arose about the same 
time. They denied the Trinity ; held that the body of 
Jesus was a phantom, and that Michael the archangel 
was incarnate. They opposed the worship of the Vir- 
gin, of the saints, and of images. ‘They affected an 
appearance of extreme sanctity, and wore the monkish 
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dress. Basilius was a physician, and had twelve prin- 
cipal followers, whom he designated his apostles, and 
also some women, who went about spreading the poison 
of his doctrine everywhere. When before the council 
called by the patriarch John IX in 1118 to examine 
into the matter, Basilius refused to deny his doctrine, 
and declared that he was willing to endure any tor- 
ment, and death itself. One peculiar notion of this 
sect was that no torment could affect them, and that 
the angels would deliver them even from the fire. Ba- 
silius himself was condemned in the above-mentioned 
council, and burnt in this year. Several of his follow- 
ers, when seized, retracted; others, among whom were 
some of those whom he called his apostles, were kept 
in prison, and died there. Several councils were held 
upon this subject. See Neander, Ch. Hist. iv, 555 sq. ; 
Landon, cel. Dict. ii, 67. See BoGoMILEs. 


Basil (Sr.), Liturgy of, one of the three litur- 
gies used in the Greek Church, the other two being 
those of St. Gregory and St. Chrysostom. They are 
read at distinct seasons of the year; that of Basil be- 
ing read on the five Sundays of the Great Lent, on the 
Thursdays and Saturdays of the Holy Week, on the 
eves of Christmas and the Epiphany, and on the first 
day of the year.—Palmer, Orig. Liturg.i, 46 sq. See 
Basi; Lirureiss, 
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BASILIAN MANUSCRIPT 


the name of two important MSS. of the Greek Test. 
now in the public library of Basle. See Manuscriprs 
(BIBLICAL). 

1. An uncial copy of the Four Gospels, with a few 
hiatus (Luke iii, 4-15; xxiv, 47-53, being wanting ; 
while Luke i, 69-ii, 4; xii, 58-xiii, 12; xv, 5-20, are 
by a later hand), usually designated as E of the Gos- 
pels (technically K, iv, 35; formerly B, vi, 21). It is 
written in round full letters, with actents and breath- 
ings, one column only on the page, with the Ammoni- 
an sections; but, instead of the Eusebian canons, there 
is a kind of harmony of the Gospels noted at the foot of 
each page by a reference to the parallel sections in the 
other evangelists. This MS. appears to belong to the 
eighth century, and the additions of a subsequent hand 
seem to indicate that they were made in the ninth cen- 
tury. It appears that it was formerly used as a church 


one of the best specimens of what has been called the 
Constantinopolitan class of texts. It was presented 
to a monastery in Basle by Cardinal de Ragusio in 
the fifteenth century. Wetstein collated this MS., 
and this was also done (independently) by Tischen- 
dorf, Miller of Basle, and Tregelles. It has never 
been published in full.—Tregelles, in Horne’s /ntrod., 
new ed. iv, 200; Scrivener, /ntroduction, p. 103 sq. 
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Specimen of the uncial Basle Manuscript (Luke xxii, 2,3: Kae é{yrovy of apxrepeta Kar of | ypaupateta, To THO avédwlow 


altov, €poBovvtw yap | Tov Naoy" 


2. A cursive MS. of the entire N.T. except the 
Apocalypse, numbered 1 of the Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles (technically designated as K, iii, 3; formerly 
B, vi, 27). It was known to Erasmus, who, however, 
used it but little, although his associates thought high- 
ly of it. It was for a considerable time in the posses- 
sion of Reuchlin, who borrowed it from the Dominican 
monks at Basle: the latter received it from Cardinal 
de Ragusio. Wetstein was the first who thoroughly 
examined it; he used it with great commendation at 
first, but afterward disparaged it. The reason for 
these discordant opinions is doubtless to be found in 
the character of the MS. itself, which differs greatly 
in the several portions. The Acts and Epistles con- 
tain a text of no great importance; but the text of the 
Gospels (now bound at the end of the vol.) is very re- 
markable, adhering pretty closely to the oldest class 
of uncials. The last has recently been collated (in- 
dependently) by Tregelles and Dr. Roth. There are 
38 lines in each page, elegantly and minutely written, 
with breathings, accents, and iota subscripts, and a few 
illuminations. It has, apparently on good grounds, 
been assigned to the tenth century. Codex 118 of the 
Bodleian Library seems to be a copy from it.—Tre- 
gelles, ut sup. p. 208 sq.; Scrivener, p. 142. 
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Basilian Manuscript (Coprx Basiitanvs), an 
uncial copy of the whole Apocalypse (of which it is 
usually designated as B), found among ancient hom- 
ilies of Basil and Gregory of Nyssa, and valuable from 
the scarcity of early MSS. of the Revelation. It de- 
rives its name from having formerly belonged to the 
Basilian monastery at Rome (then designated as No. 
105), but it is now deposited in the Vatican library 
(where it is known as 2066). It was first known from 
a notice and fac-simile by Blanchini (Zvangelariarwn 
Quadruplex, 1748, ii, 525). Wetstein requested a col- 
lation of it from Cardinal Quirini, but the extracts sent 
came too late for publication in his N.T., and proved 
very loose and defective. When Tischendorf was at 
Rome in 1843, although forbidden to collate it anew, 
he was permitted to make a few extracts, and im- 
proved the privilege so well as to compare the whole 
text with a Greek Test. He published the result in 
his Monumenta Sacra Inedita (1846, p. 407-482), which 
Tregelles, who was allowed to make a partial exami- 
nation of the codex in 1845, has since somewhat cor- 
‘rected. Card. Mai has published it, in order to supply 
the text of the Apocrypha in his edition of the Cod. 
| Vaticanus, but the work is very imperfectly done. In 
form this MS. is rather an octavo than a folio or quar- 
to. The letters are of a peculiar kind, 
simple and unornamented, leaning a lit- 
tle to the right; they hold a sort of mid- 
dle place between the square and the ob- 
long character. Several of them indi- 
cate that they belong to the latest uncial 
fashion. The breathings and accents 
are by the first hand, and pretty correct. 
It probably belongs to the beginning of 
the 8th century.—Tregelles, in Horne’s 
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Basilean Manuscript (Coprx Basriensts), 


§. at Constantinople, and it may be considered to be ~ 
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Introd., new ed. iv, 206 sq.; Scrivener, Introduction, p. 
140 sq. See Manuscrirts, BIBLICAL. 

Basilians, monks and nuns following the rule of 
St. Basil the Great, first published A.D. 363. The or- 
der spread with so great rapidity that it is said to have 


numbered at the death of the founder about 90,000 
members. In the West it established convents in 


Spain, Italy, Germany, 
and Sarmatia, and the 
Basilian rule, up to the 
time of St. Benedict, 
was the basis of all mo- 
nastic institutions. Af- 
ter the separation of the 
Greek Church from the 
Roman, the Basilian or- 
der remained the only 
one inthe Greek church- 
es of Russia (where 
there are about 400 mon- 
asteries of monks with 
about 6000 monks, and 
about 110 monasteries 
of nuns with some 3000 
nuns), Austria (which 
in 1849 had 44 monas- 
teries of monks with 271 
members, but no nuns), 
and Greece, and in the 
Armenian Church, In 
Turkey, where especial- 
ly the monastic estab- 
lishments of Mt. Athos 
(q. v.) are celebrated, 
all the convents of the 
Greek Church follow the rule of St. Basil, with the ex- 
ception of those on Mts. Sinai and Lebanon. 

In the Roman Church, the monks of St. Basil, for- 
merly constituting several independent communities, 
were placed by Pope Gregory XIII, in 1579, under an 
abbot-general. They were divided into the provinces 
of Rome, Calabria, Sicily, Spain, Germany, and Po- 
land, and followed partly the Greek, partly the Roman 
rite. <A congregation of Reformed Basilians (Tardon- 
ites) was established by Matteo de Ja Fuente in Spain 
in 1557, and joined by a part of the Spanish convents. 
In Germany and Spain they disappeared with the other 
convents. In Russia, large numbers of Basilians, to- 
gether with the whole body of United Greeks, sepa- 
rated from the Roman Church in 1839, At present 
only a few convents of Basilians acknowledge the ju- 
risdiction of the pope. They are divided into four con- 
gregations: (1.) the Ruthenian, in Russia, Poland, and 
Hungary, with 24 houses; (2.) the /talicn, the princi- 
pal convent of which is that of St. Saviour at Messina, 
in Sicily, which still preserves the Greek rite; (@.) 
the French, which has its principal house at Viviers ; 
(4.) the Welchite, in the United Greek Church of Asia 
Minor, which held, a few years ago, a general chapter, 
under the presidency of the papal delegate in Syria. 
According to the historians of the order, it has pro- 
duced 14 popes, numerous patriarchs, cardinals, and 


Ancient Habit of the Nuns of St. 
Basil. 


archbishops, 1805 bishops, and 11,805 martyrs. One 
house of Basilians is at Toronto, Canada. Altogether 
there are about fifty houses with 1000 members. See 


Helyot, Ordres Religieux, i, 379 sq. 
Basilica (from orod Baci\ucn, one of the porches 
or colonnades facing the Agora at Athens), the name 


of an ancient secular building, afterward applied to | 


Christian church edifices. On the overthrow of the 
kings at Athens, their power was divided among sev- 
eral archons. The remains of the old power were, 
however, too strong to be swept all away, and the 
charge of the Eleusinian mysteries, of the flower-feasts 
of Bacchus, of all legal processes concerning matters 
of religion, and of all capital offences, was referred to 


the doywy Bacirebc (comp. with rer sacrorum in the 
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republic of Rome). This archon held his court in the 
stoa basilica. Basilicas for similar purposes were built 
in all the chief cities of Greece and her colonies, and 
later in Rome and the Roman colonial cities. They 
were built with as great splendor and architectural 
merits as the temples themselves. Those in Italy 
were devoted to purposes of business (like our modern 
bourses or exchanges), and to general legal processes. 
They had a central nave, separated from two side 
aisles by grand colonnades. This space was devoted 
to business. Above the side aisles were galleries for 
spectators and others. At the rear end was a semi- 
circular space, separated from the main part by-grat- 
ings when court was held. In Rome there were 29 
(others say 22) of these basilicas. 
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Ground-plan of Basilica of St. Paul, Rome. 


When Christianity took possession of the Roman 
empire, these basilicas were taken as models for church 
edifices. The pagan temples were built for residences 


| of the deities, not for holding large bodies of people ; 


and also, being given to unholy purposes, could not be 
used or copied in Christian churches. ‘The basilicas, 
on the other hand, had been polluted by no heathen 
rites, and corresponded with the traditional synagogue 
in much of their interior construction. Some of the 
basilicas were given to the Church, and devoted to sa- 
cred purposes; and the same plan of building was fol- 
lowed in new church edifices. The plan included a 
broad central nave with a pointed roof (instead of the 
arched roof of the classic Roman basilica or the open 
nave of the Grecian), and on each side were one or 
two side aisles, covered by a single roof. In the 
semicircular apsis, opposite the entrance, the seats of 
the judges were appropriated by the bishops. In front 
of this, and under the round arched tribune, was the 
high altar over the crypt (q. v.). Beyond this were 
two pulpits, one on each side of the nave, for reading 
the Scriptures and preaching. The pillars in the 
colonnades separating the aisles were joined by round 
arches instead of beams, as in the Roman basilicas. 
During the basilican period (A.D. 300 to A.D. 700-800) 
no towers or spires were built. In Rome the oldest 
basilicas are those of St. Peter, St. Paul, St. John Lat- 
eran, St. Clement, Sta. Maria in Trastevere, and St. 
Lawrence. Others, as Sta. Maria Maggiore, Sta. Ag- 
nes, Sta. Croce in Jerusalem, were built after the true 
basilican period, as were also the present edifices of 
St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John Lateran. St. Cle- 
ment, and SS. Nereo and Achilleo, preserve most dis- 
tinctly the features of the original basidica, Out of 
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Rome, the best preserved ancient basilicas are those 
of St. Apollinari in Classe (near Ravenna), and of St. 
Apollinari in Ravenna, Basilican churches were built 
extensively in Asia Minor, other parts of Italy, and 
South France, and in these last two this style has 
ever exercised almost a controlling influence on eccle- 
siastical architecture. It gave also the general ground- 
plan and many other elements to the succeeding Ro- 
manesque, and even to the contemporary Byzantine 
styles. In the same general style are the churches 
of St. Boniface (Roman Catholic) in Munich, and of 
St. Jacob (Protestant) in Berlin, both built within the 
last twenty years. There is no prospect, however, 
that the style will ever be generally adopted in the 
erection of modern churches. See Zestermann, De An- 
tic. et Christ. Basilicis (Brussels, 1847); Bunsen, Die 
Christlichen Basiliken Roms (Munich, 1843); Kugler, 
Geschichte der Baukunst (Stuttgart, 1859); Fergusson, 
History of Architecture; Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. 
viii, ch. i, § 5. See also ARCHITECTURE; CHURCH 
Epirices. 

Basilides, the chief of the Egyptian Gnostics in 
the second century. The place of his birth is un- 
known; some call him a Syrian, others a Persian, 
others an Egyptian. According to Clemens Alex. 
(Strom. vii, 17) he appeared in the reign of Hadrian ; 
Baronius and Pearson suppose him to have begun his 
heresy in the latter part of the first century. The 
probable date of his death is A.D.125-130. He pub- 
lished a book which he called ‘‘the Gospel,” and wrote 
also 24 books exegetical of the Gospel, but whether it 
was a comment upon his own ‘‘ Gospel’’ or upon the 
four evangelists is uncertain. He left a son, Isidorus, 
who defended his opinions. Fragments of both Ba- 
silides and Isidorus are given in Grabe, Spicileg. 
saec. ii, p. 37, 64. (Burton, Eccles. Hist. Lect. xv; 
Burton, Bampton Lectures, note 13.) Our knowledge 
of Basilides is chiefly derived from Ireneus (Adv. 
Her, i, 24), Epiphanius (er. xxiv), and the newly- 
discovered Philosophoumena (bk. vii) of Hippolytus 
(q.v.). Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. iv, 7) speaks of a refu- 
tation of Basilides by Agrippa Castor. 

He taught that the supreme God, perfect in wisdom 
and goodness, the unbegotten and nameless Father, 
produced from his own substance seven @ons of a most 
excellent nature. According to Ireneus (Adv. Her. 
i, 24), from the self-existent Father was born Nowe, 
Intelligence; from Nous, Adyoc, the Word; from Logos, 
®odwnouc, Prudence; from Phronesis, Sopia and Av- 
vapuc, Wisdom and Power; from Dunamis and Sophia, 
Powers, Principalities, and Angels, by whom the first 
heaven was made; from these sprung other angels 
and other heavens to the number of three hundred 
and sixty-five of each, whence are so many days in 
the year. The angels which uphold the lower heaven 
made all things in this world, and then divided it 
among themselves; the chief of which is the God of 
the Jews, who wished to bring other nations into sub- 
jection to His people, but was opposed. The self-ex- 
istent Father, seeing their danger, sent his first-begot- 
ten Nous, the Christ, for the salvation of such as be- 
lieved in Him: He appeared on earth as a man, and 
wrought miracles, but He did not suffer. The man 
Jesus suffered, but not in any vicarious sense; the 
divine justice will not allow one being to suffer for 
another. It seems, therefore, that the modern ration- 
alistic views as to the expiation of Christ are derived, 
not from the apostles, but from the Gnostics. (See 
Shedd, History of Doctrines, ii, 205.) Trenzus charges 
Basilides with holding that Simon of Cyrene was com- 
pelled to bear Christ’s cross, and was crucified for 
Him ; that he was transformed into the likeness of Je- 
sus, and Jesus took the form of Simon, and looked on, 
laughing at the folly and ignorance of the Jews; after 
which He ascended into heaven. But it is not certain, 
or even likely, that the charge is well-founded. Ba- 
silides farther taught that men ought not to confess 
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to him who was actually crucified, but to Jesus, who 
was sent to destroy the works of the makers of this 
world. The soul only was to be saved, not the body. 
The prophecies are from the makers of the world ; 
the law was given by the chief of them, who brought 
the people out of Egypt. It is said that the fol- 
lowers of Basilides partook of things offered to idols 
without scruple, and all kinds of lewdness were es- 
teemed indifferent, and that they practiced magic and 
incantations. $ 

One of the most marked features of the system of 
Basilides was his distribution of the local positions of 
the three hundred and sixty-five heavens, according to 
the theories of mathematicians, the prince of which is 
called Abraxas, « name having in it the number three 
hundred and sixty-five. See ABRAXAS. 

The system has been thus briefly stated: ‘ Basili- 
des placed at the head of his system an incomprehen- 
sible God, whom he called non-existent (ov« wy), and 
the ineffable (dépyroc), the attributes of whom he 
made living personified powers, unfolded from his per- 
fection; as the Spirit, Reason, Thought, Wisdom, and 
Power, who were the executors of his wisdom. To 
these he added the moral attributes, showing the activ- 
ity of the Deity’s almighty power, namely, Holiness 
and Peace. The number seven was a holy number 
with Basilides; besides these seven powers, in accord- 
ance with the seven days of the week, he supposed 
seven similar beings in every stage of the spiritual 
world, and that there were, like the days of the year, 
three hundred and sixty-five such stages or regions, 
which were represented by the mystical number Abraz- 
as, the symbol of his sect. From this emanation- 
world sprung the divine principles of Light, Life, Soul, 
and ( o.d; but there was an empire of evil, which as- 
saulted the divine principles, and forced a union of un- 
divine principles opposed to each, namely, Darkness to 
Light, Death to Life, Matter to Soul, Evil to Good. 
The Divine Principle, to obtain its original splendor, 
must undergo a process of purification before it can ef- 
fect its reunion with its original source; hence arose a 
kind of metempsychosis, in which the soul passed 
through various human bodies, and even through an- 
imals, according to its desert, and this by way of pun- 
ishment. Basilides also supposed the passage of the 
soul through various living creatures, in order to a 
gradual development of spiritual life. The Creator of 
the world he supposed to be an angel acting as an in- 
strument under the supreme God; and to redeem hu- 
man nature, and to make it fit for communion with 
Himself and the higher world of spirits, He sent down 
the highest Aon (Vous) for the fulfilment of the work 
of redemption, who united himself to the man Jesus at 
his baptism in Jordan; but the Nous did not suffer, 
only the man Jesus.”” The sect flourished for a long 
time, and did not become extinct till the fourth cen- 
tury. The newly-discovered MS. of Hippolytus (q. v.) 
gives quite a thorough account of the doctrints of Ba- 
silides, which is set forth by Jacobi, in Basiltdis Philos. 
Gnostic?, ete. (Berlin. 1852), and Uhlhorn, Das Basili- 
diantsche System (Gétting. 1855). See also Neander, 
Genet. Entwickelung d. vorn. Gnostischen Syst. (Berl. 
1818) ;, Ch. Hist. i, 413 sq; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. i, 143; 
Comm. i, 416-424; Lardner, Works, viii, 849 sq.; Mat- 
ter, Hist. du Gnosticisme, ii, 63; Schaff, Ch. Hist. i, 227- 
237; Hase, Church History, p. 694; Dorner, Person of 
Christ, Per. 1, Epoch 1; Gieseler, in Stud. u. Krit. 1830, 
p. 403. See GNosTrcisM. 

Basilisk. See CockATRIce. 

Basin (in the old editions ‘‘bason’’). The follow- 
ing words in the original are thus rendered in the 
English version of the Bible. See also Cur; Bow; 
Disu, ete. 

1. JAN, aggan’, prop. a trough for washing, a laver 
(Exod. xxiv, 6); rendered ‘‘ goblet’? in Cant. vii, 2, 
where its shape is compared to the human navel ; 
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“cup” in Isa, xxii, 24. In the New Test. (John xiii, 
5), vurrno, a ewer (q. v.). 

2. “IDD, kephor’, from the etymology, a covered dish 
or urn, spoken of the golden and silver vessels of the 
sanctuary (1 Chron. xxviii, 17; Ezra i, 10; viii, 27). 

3. PIN, mizrak’, a vase from which to sprinkle 
any thing; usually of the sacrificial bowls (and so oc- 
casionally translated); twice of wine-goblets (‘‘bowl,” 
Amos vi, 6; Zech. ix, 15). It seems to denote a me- 
tallic vessel. The basins for the service of the taber- 
nacle were of brass (Exod. xxvii, 3), but those of the 
Temple were of gold (2 Chron. iv, 8). 

4. The term of the most general signification is 99, 
saph (of uncertain etymology ; the Sept. renders vari- 
ously), spoken of the utensils for holding the blood of 
victims (‘‘bason,” Exod. xii, 22; Jer. lii, 19; ‘‘bowl,”’ 
2 Kings xii, 13), and the oil for the sacred candlestick 
C‘ bowl,” 1 Kings vii, 50); also of ‘‘basons’”’ for do- 
mestic purposes (2 Sam. xvii, 28), and specially a 
drinking-‘‘ cup”’ (Zech. xii, 2). The Targum of Jona- 
than renders it by bao, an earthenware vase, but in 
some of the above passages it could not have been of 
this material. 

(a.) Between the various vessels bearing in the 
Auth. Vers. the names of basin, bowl, charger, cup, 
and dish, it is scarcely possible now to ascertain the 
precise distinction, as very few, if any, remains are 
known up to the present time, to exist of Jewish earth- 
en or metal ware, and as the same words are various- 
ly rendered in different places. We ean only conjec- 
ture their form and material from the analogy of an- 
cient Egyptian or Assyrian specimens of works of the 
same kind, and from modern Oriental vessels for culi- 
nary or domestic purposes. Among the smaller ves- 
sels for the tabernacle or temple service, many must 
have been required to receive from the sacrificial vic- 
tims the blood to be sprinkled for purification. Moses, 
on the occasion of the great ceremony of purification 
in the wilderness, put half the blood in ‘‘the basins,” 
mdaNn, or bowls, and afterward sprinkled it on the 
people (Exod. xxiv, 6,8; xxxix, 21; Lev. i, 5; ii, 15; 
iii, 2,8, 13; iv, 5, 34; viii, 23, 24; xiv, 14, 25; xvi, 15, 
19; Heb. ix, 19). Among the vessels cast in metal, 
whether gold, silver, or brass, by Hiram for Solomon, 
besides the laver and great sea, mention is made of 
basins, bowls, and cups. Of the first (0°>7772, marg. 
Sowls) he is said to have made 100 (2 Chron. iv, 8; 1 
Kings vii, 45, 46; comp. Exod. xxv, 29, and 1 Chron. 
xxviii, 14,17). Josephus, probably with great exag- 
geration, reckons of gid\ae and o7ordcia 20,000 in 
gold and 40,000 in silver, besides an equal number in 
each metal of coariocc, for the offerings of flour mixed 
with oil (Ané. viii, 3, 7 and 8; comp. Birch, ist. of 
Pottery, i, 152).—Smith, s. v. 

(b.) The ‘‘basin’’ from which our Lord washed the 
disciples’ feet, xu27H0, was probably deeper and larger 
than the hand-basin for sprinkling, 1" Ger. lii, 18), 
which, in the Auth. Vers. ‘‘caldrons,’”’ Vulg. debetes, is 
by the Syr. rendered basins for washing the feet John 
xiii, 5). See Wasurine (or Freer anp Hanps). 


Basire, Isaac, D.D., a learned English divine, 
was born in the island of Jersey in 1607, and educated 
at Cambridge. He was made prebendary of Durham 
1643, archdeacon of Northumberland 1644. When the 
rebellion broke out he sided with the king, but was af- 
terward obliged to quit England, and he then travelled 
to the Levant, ete., to recommend the doctrine and 
constitution of the English Church to the Greeks. In 
the Morea he twice preached in Greek, at an assembly 
of the bishops and clergy, at the request of the metro- 
politan of Achaia. He made acquaintance with the 
patriarch of Antioch, visited Jerusalem, where he was 
respectfully received by the Latin and Greek clergy, 
and was allowed to visit the church of the Holy Sep- 
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ulchre in the character of a priest. On his return he 
was honored with a chair of divinity in Transylvania, 
and on reaching England was restored to his prefer- 
ments. He died in October, 1676. His principal works 
are, 1. Deo et Ecclesie Sacrum, or Sacrilege arraigned 
and condemned by St. Paul, Rom. ii, 22 (Lond. 1668, 
8v0) :—2. Diatribu de Antiqua Ecclesie Britannica Lib- 
ertate:—3. The ancient Liberty of the Britannic Church 
(Lond. 1661, 8vo). A memoir of Basire, with his cor- 
respondence, by Dr. Darnell, was published in 1831 
(Lond. 8vo).—Landon, Keel. Dict. ii, 73. 


Basket, the rendering in the Auth. Vers. of the 
following words: 

17 San, 56 (Sept. usually cogpevoc or ozupic, as in 
the N. T.), the most general term, so called from the 
twigs of which it was originally made; specially used, 
as the Greek cavovy (Hom. Od. iii, 442) and the Latin 
canisirum (Virg. dn. i, 701), for holding bread (Gen. 
xi 16 "sq-5, Exod. xxix, 3, 23; Lev. vill, 2, 26, 313 
Num. vi, 15,17,19). The form of the Egyptian bread- 
basket is delineated in Wilkinson’s Anc. Egypt. iii, 
226, after the specimens represented in the tomb of 
Rameses III. These were made of gold (comp. Hom. 
Od, x, 355), and we must assume that the term sat 


Ancient Egyptian Bread-baskets of Gold. 


passed from its strict etymological meaning to any 
vessel applied to the purpose. In Judg. vi, 19, meat 
is served up in a sal, which could hardly have been of 
wicker-work. The expression ‘‘ white baskets,”’ sD 
“9 (Gen. x1, 16), is sometimes referred to the mate- 
rial of which the baskets were made (Symmachus, 
kava Baiva), or the white color of the peeled sticks, 
or lastly to their being “ full of holes’’ (A. V. margin), 
i. e. open-work baskets. The name Sallai (Neh. xi, 8; 
xii, 20) seems to indicate that the manufacture of 
baskets was a recognised trade among the Hebrews. 

2. SarsttLoru’, M4500, a word of kindred origin, 
applied to the basket used in gathering grapes (Jer. 
vi, 9). 


8. Tr’nr, 830, in which the first-fruits of the har- 
yest were presented (Deut. xxvi, 2, 4). From its 
being coupled with the kneading-bowl (A. V. ‘store ;”” 
Deut. xxviii, 5, 17), we may infer that it was also 
used for household purposes, perhaps to bring the corn 
to the mill. The equivalent term in the Sept. for this 
and the preceding Hebrew words is captadXoe, which 
specifically means a basket that tapers downward 
(kd@mog d2b¢ Ta Karu, Suid.), similar to the Roman 
corbis. This shape of basket appears to have been fa- 
miliar to the Egyptians (Wilkinson, ii, 401). 

4, Kevun’, 2952, so called from its similarity to a 
bird-cage or trap (edépraXoe is used in the latter sense 
in Ecclus, xi, 30), probably in regard to its having a 
lid. From the etymology, this appears to have been 
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Ancient Egyptian karm-baskets. 
an interwoven basket, made of leaves or rushes. In indaredhaenint Rackota, 


Jer. v, 27, however, it is used for a bird-cage, which 
must have been of open work, and probably not un- 
like our own wicker bird-cages. The name is applied 
to fruit-baskets (Amos viii, 1, 2, where the Sept. gives 
dyyoc; Symm. more correctly cahaSoc, Vulg. uncinus), 
Egyptian examples of which are presented in figs. 2 
and 4 (which contain pomegranates) of the annexed 
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Various Forms of Ancient Egyptian Baskets. Frem the 


Monuments. 

5. Dup, ‘355, or duday’, “755, used like the Greek 
«aoe (so the Sept.) for carrying figs (Jer. xxiv, 1, 
2), as well as ona larger scale for carrying clay to the 
brick-yard (Psa. Ixxxi, 6; Sept. ed¢ivoc, Auth. Vers. 
pots), or for holding bulky articles 2 Kings x, 7; 
Sept. capradXoc); the shape of this basket and the 
mode of carrying it usual among the brickmakers in 
Egypt is delineated in Wilkinson, ii, 99, and aptly il- 
lustrates Psa. 1xxxi, 6. See Brick. In fact, very 
heavy burdens were thus carried in Egypt, as corn in 
very large baskets from the field to the threshing- 
floor, and from the threshing-floor to the granaries. 
They were carried between two men by a pole resting 
on the shoulders. See AGRicuLTuR®. In 1 Sam. ii, 
14; 2 Chron. xxxv, 10; Job xli, 20, however, the 
same word evidently means pots for boiling, and is 
translated accordingly. 

In most places where the word basket occurs, we 
are doubtless to understand one made of rushes, simi- 
lar both in form and material to those used by carpen- 
ters for carrying their tools. This is still the common 
kind of basket throughout Western Asia; and its use 
in ancient Egypt is shown by an actual specimen 
which was found in a tomb at Thebes, and which is 
now in the British Museum. It was, in fact, a carpen- 
ter’s basket, and contained his tools (fig. 1 above). 
Some of the Egyptian baskets are worked ornament- 
ally with colors (figs. 3, 5, above; also the modern 
examples, figs. 2, 7, below). And besides these the 
monuments exhibit a large variety of hand-baskets 
of different shapes, and so extensively employed as to 
show the numerous applications of basket-work in the 
remote times to which these representations extend. 
They are mostly manufactured, the stronger and larger 
sorts of the fibres, and the finer of the leaves of the 
palm-tree, and not infrequently of rushes, but more 
seldom of reeds.—Kitto, s. y.: Smith, s. v. 


In the N. T. baskets are described under the three 
following terms, céguvoc, orupic, and capyavyn. The 
last occurs only in 2 Cor. xi, 33, in describing Paul's 
escape from Damascus: the word properly refers to 
any thing twisted like a rope (Esch. Suppl. 791), or 
any article woven of rope (wéypa Te éK ocyouou, 
Suid.); fish-baskets specially were so made (a7r0 
axowilou mrEypariv eic trodoyny (xCiwy, Etym. 
Mag.). It was evidently one of the larger and strong- 
er description (Hackett’s Illustra. of Script. p. 69). 
With regard to the two former words, it may be re- 
marked that rd@voc is exclusively used in the descrip- 
tion of the miracle of feeding the five thousand (Matt. 
xiv, 20; xvi, 9; Mark vi, 43; Luke ix, 17; John vi, 
13), and ozupic in that of the four thousand (Matt. 
xv, 87; Mark viii, 8), the distinction is most definitely 
brought out in Mark viii, 19,20. The ozvotc is also 
meutioned as the means of Paul’s escape (Acts ix, 25). 
The difference between these two kinds of baskets is 
not very apparent. Their construction appears to 
have been the same; for cd¢ivoc is explained by Sui- 
das as a “woven vessel” (ayysiov zAexrdéy), while’ 
omvpic is generally connected with sowing (oz¢ioa). 
The ozupic (Vulg. sporti) seems to have been most 
appropriately used of the provision-basket, the Roman 
sportula. Hesychius explains it as the ‘‘ grain-basket”’ 
(70 rev Tvewy dyyoc, compare also the expression 
Csizvoy axd omuptooc, Athen. viii, 17). The eéguwee 
seems to have been generally larger (Etym. Mag. 
Bald wai Kotkoy ywonua); since, as used by the Ro- 
mans (Colum. xi, 3, p. 460), it contained manure 
enough to make a portable hot-bed (see Smith’s Dicé. 
of Class. Ant. s. vy. Cophinus) ; in Rome itself it was 
constantly carried about by the Jews (quorum cophinus 
Senumque supeller, Juv. Sat. iii, 14; vi, 542). Gres- 
well (Diss. viii, pt. 4) surmises that the use of the 
cophinus was to sleep in, but there is little to support 
this. Baskets probably formed a necessary article of 
furniture to the Jews, who, when travelling either 
among the Gentiles or the Samaritans, were accus- 
tomed to carry their provisions with them in baskets, 
in order to avoid defilement.—Smith, s. v. 


Basle (Aasilea), the capital ofa canton of the same 
name in Switzerland, with a university. In 1505 the 
people of Basle entered into the Swiss alliance, and, 
having declared themselves in favor ofthe Reformation, 
drove out John Philip, their bishop, from which time the 
Roman bishops of Basle made Porentrui their residence, 
and the chapter was at Freiburg, in Breisgau. At 
present the bishops of Basle have their residence at 
Solothurn. The cathedral church contains the tomb 
of Erasmus. The University was founded in 1459 by 
Pope Pius IT, and has a fine library. It is the seat of 
an active and prosperous Protestant Missionary Soci- 
ety. See Missrons. The bishop was a prince of the 
German empire. See SwitzeRLAND.-—Landon, Lccl, 
Dict sen. 

BASLE, CONFESSION OF, a Calvinistic confes- 
sion adopted by the Protestants of Basle in 1534. CEco- | 
lampadius, a short time before his death, introduced a 
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short, confession of faith in a speech he delivered at the 
opening of the synod of Basle in Sept. 1531. This 
short confession became the basis of the Confession of 
Basle, which latter was prepared, probably by Myco- 
nius (q. v.), between 1532 and 1534. It was officially 
promulgated Jan. 21st, 1534, and shortly after sent to 
Strasburg to refute some objections of the theologians 
of that place on the articles concerning the Eucharist 
(Letter of Myconius to Bullinger, Oct. 14th, 1534). The 
title of the oldest edition, probably printed in 1534, 
reads, Bekannthnus unsers heyligen christlichen gloubens, 
wie er die Kylch zu Basel haldt. It is accompanied by 
commentaries in Latin, which had their origin proba- 
bly in the different changes the Confession underwent 
before its final adoption and publication. These com- 
mentaries are omitted in the editions after 1547. Af- 
ter the official adoption of the Confession, an order was 
issued to all citizens to assemble in the corporations, 
and to declare whether they were prepared to accept 
and uphold this Confession by all means in their power. 
Afterward it became a practice in the city to have the 
Confession read every year in the corporations on the 
Wednesday of Holy Week. Miihlhausen adopted the 
same Confession, from whence it also received the name 
of Confessio Mihlhusana (in the same manner as the 
first Helvetic Confession [q. v.] received, on account 
of its having been prepared at Basle, the name of sec- 
ond Confession of Basle). Itis also found in Augusti, 
Corpus Libror. Symbolicor. Reformaiorum, p. 108 sq. ; 
Hagenbach, Kritische Gesch. d, Entstehung u. d. Schick- 
sale d. ersten Basler Confession (Basel, 1827). 

BASLE, COUNCIL OF, called by Pope Martin V, 
and continued by Eugenius TV. It was opened on the 
23d of July, 1431, by Cardinal Julian, and closed on 
the 16th of May, 1443, forty-five sessions in all having 
been held, of which the first twenty-five are acknowl- 
edged by the Gallican Church. ‘The Ultramontanes 
reject it altogether, but on grounds utterly untenable. 
The council, in its thirtieth session, declared that ‘‘a 
general council is superior to a pope ;”’ and in 1437 Eu- 
genius transferred its sessions to Ferrara (q. v.). The 
council refused to obey, and continued its sessions at 
Basle. The principal objects for which the council was 
called were the reformation of the Church and the re- 
union of the Greek with the Roman Church. Many 
of its resolutions were admirable both in spirit and 
form ; and, had the council been allowed to continue its 
sessions, and had the pope sanctioned its proceedings, 
there would have ensued a great and salutary change 
in the Roman Church. But the power of the papacy 
was at-stake, and the reform was suppressed. Its 
most important acts were as follows. In the first ses- 
sion (Dec. 7, 1431), the decree of the council of Con- 
stance concerning the celebration of a general council 
after five and after seven years, was read, together 
with the buil of Martin V convoking the council, in 
which he named Julian president; also the letter of 
Eugene IV io the latter upon the subject; afterward 
the six objects proposed in assembling the council were 
enumerated: i, The extirpation of heresy; 2, the re- 
union of al] Christian persons withthe Catholic Church ; 
8, to afford instruction in the true faith; 4, to appease 
the wars between Christian princes; 5, to reform the 
Church in its head and in its members; 6, to re-estab- 
lish, as far as possible, the ancient discipline of the 
Church. It soon appeared that Pope Eugene was de- 
termined to break up the council, which took vigorous 
measures of defence. In the second session (Feb. 15, 
1432) it was declared that the synod, being assembled 
in the name of the Holy Spirit, and representing the 
Church militant, derives its power directly from our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and that all persons, of whatever 
rank or dignity, not excepting the Roman pontiff him- 
self, are bound to obey it; and that any person, of 
whatsoever rank or condition, not excepting the pope, 
who shall refuse to obey the laws and decrees of this 
or of any other general council, shall be put to penance 
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and punished.” In the third session (April 29, 1482), 
Pope Eugene was summoned to appear before the 
council within three months. In August the pope 
sent legates to vindicate his authority over the coun- 
cil; and in the eighth session (Dec. 18) it was agreed 
that the pope should he proceeded against canonically, 
in order to declare him contumacious, and to visit him 
with the canonical penalty; two months’ delay, how- 
ever, being granted him within which to revoke his 
bull for the dissolution ofthe council. On the 16th of 
Jan. 1433, deputies arrived from the Bohemians demand- 
ing (4) liberty to administer the Eucharist in both kinds; 
(2) that all mortal sin, and especially open sin, should 
be repressed, corrected, and punished, according to 
God’s law; (3) that the Word of God should be preach- 
ed faithfully by the bishops, and by such deacons as 
were fit for it; (4) that the clergy should not possess 
authority in temporal matters. It was afterward 
agreed that the clergy in Bohemia and Moravia should 
be allowed to give the cup to the laity ; but no recon- 
ciliation was made. In April, 1433, Eugene signified 
his willingness to send legates to the council to preside 
in his name, but the council refused his conditions. 
In the 12¢h session (July 14, 1433), the pope, by a de- 
cree, was required to renounce within sixty days his 
design of transferring the council from Basle, upon 
pain of being pronounced contumacious. In return, 
Eugene, irritated by these proceedings, issued a bull, 
annulling all the decrees of the council against himself. 
Later in autumn, the pope, in fear of the council, sup- 
ported as it was by the emperor and by France, agreed 
to an accommodation. He chose four cardinals to pre- 
side with Julian at the council; he revoked all the 
bulls which he had issued for its dissolution, and pub- 
lished one according to the form sent him by the coun- 
cil [session xiv]. It was to the effect that, although 
he had broken up the Council of Basle lawfully assem- 
bled, nevertheless, in order to appease the disorders 
which had arisen, he declared the council to have been 
lawfully continued from its commencement, and that 
it would be so to the end; that he approved of all that 
it had offered and decided, and that he declared the 
bull for its dissolution which he had issued to be null 
and void; thus, as Bossuet observes, setting the coun-~ 
cil above himself, since, in obedience to its order, he 
revoked his own decree, made with all the authority 
of his see. In spite of this forced yielding Eugene 
never ceased plotting for the dissolution of the council. 
In subsequent sessions earnest steps were taken toward 
reform; the annates and taxes (the pope’s chief rey- 
enues) were abrogated ; the papal authority over chap- 
ter elections was restricted; citations to Rome on 
minor grounds were forbidden, etc. These move- 
ments increased the hatred of the papal party, to 
which, at last, Cardinal Julian was won over. The 
proposed reunion of the Greek and Roman churches 
made it necessary to appoint a place of conference 
with the Greeks. The council proposed Basle or 
Avignon; the papal party demanded an Italian city. 
The latter, in the minority, left Basle, and Eugene 
called an opposition council to meet at Ferrara (q. v.) 
in 1437. After Julian’s departure the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Arles presided. In the 31s¢ session, Jan. 24, 
1438, the council declared the Pope Eugene contuma- 
cious, suspended him from the exercise of all jurisdic- 
tion either temporal or spiritual, and pronounced all 
that he should do to be null and void. In the 34th 
session, June 25, 1439, sentence of deposition was pro- 
nounced against Eugene, making use of the strongest 
possible terms. France, Engtand, and Germany dis- 
approved of this sentence. On October 30, Amadeus 
(q. Y.), duke of Savoy, was elected pope, and took the 
name of Felix V. Alphonso, king of Aragon, the 
Queen of Hungary, and the Dukes of Bavaria and 
Austria, recognised Felix, as also did the Universities 
of Germany, Paris, and Cracow ; but France, England, 
and Scotland, while they acknowledged the authority 
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of the Council of Basle, continued to recognise Eugene | 
as the lawful pope. Pope Eugene dying four years 
after, Nicholas V was elected in his stead, and recog- | 
nised by the whole Church, whereupon Felix V re- | 
nounced the pontificate in 1449, and thus the schism 

ended. or the acts of the council, see Mansi, vols. | 
29 to 31. See also Wessenberg, Concilien des 15, und 16, | 
Jahrhunderts, 2 vols.; Binterim, Deutsche National-, etc., 

Concilien, 3 vols. — Landon, Manual of Councils, p. 74; 

Palmer On the Church, pt. iv, ch. xi; Mosheim, Cf. | 
Hist. cent. xv, pt. ii, 11; Ranke, Mist. of Papacy, i, 36, 
243. 

Basle, MSS. of. Sec BAstteAn MANuscRIPT. 

Bas’math (Heb. Basmath’, mwa, fragrant), the 
name of two women. 

1. (Sept. Baceuad.) One of the wives of Esau 
(Gen. xxvi, 34; xxxvi, 3, 4, 10, 13, ‘“‘ BASuEMarn’’). 

2. (Sept. Bacewpad.) A daughter of Solomon, and | 
wife of Ahimaaz, the viceroy in Naphtali 1 Kings iv, 
15). B.C. post 1014. 

Basnage, the name of a French family which has 
produced many distinguished men. (See Haag, La 
France Protestante, ii, 5-15.) 

1. BENJAMIN, was born at Carentan in 1580, and 
during fifty-one years was pastor of the church which 
his father had held at Carentan. He attended, as 
provincial deputy, nearly all the synods of the Prot- 
estant churches of France held during his lifetime. | 
He presided over the assembly held at Rochelle in 
1622, which decided on resisting the king. He also 
signed the project of defence under the title of ‘‘ Modé- 
rateur Ajoint,’? and went to England to solicit aid. 
On the termination of hostilities, Basnage returned to 
France, and was appointed deputy to the synod at 
Charenton, 1623. The zeal with which he maintained 
the reformed religion rendered him an object of in- 
creasing suspicion to the court. The king, by a de- 
cree, forbade him to take part in the synod of Charen- 
ton in 1631. 
this decree so forcibly that the court yielded, and Bas- 
nage was admitted to the synod, in which he exercised 
great influence. He was elected president of the na- 
tional synod at Alengon in 1637. He died in 1652. 
His principal work was a treatise on the Church (De 
Véstat visible et invisible de Elise, ete., Rochelle, 1612, 
8vo). He left imperfect a work against the worship 
of the Virgin. 

2. AnTorne, eldest son of Benjamin, was born in 
1610. He was minister at Bayeux, and during the 
renewed persecutions of the Protestants he was, at 
the age of sixty-five, placed in the prison of Havre de 
Grace; but his firmness remained unshaken, After 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, he escaped to 
Holland in 1685, and died in 1691 at Zutphen, in which 
place he had held a pastoral charge. 

3. Samunx (de Flottemanyille), son of Antoine, was 
born at Bayeux in 1638. He preached at first in his 
native place, but escaped with his father to Holland in 
i685. He died a preacher at Zutphen in 1721. His 
principal works were—L’Liistoire de la Religion des 
Lglises Reformées (Rotterdam, 1690, 2 vols, fol., repub- 
lished 1699) :—De Rebus Sacris et Ecclesiasticis excr- 
citationes Historico-critice (Traject. 1692, 1717, 4to) :— 
Annales Politico-Ecclesiastict annorum DCXLV a Cesare 
Augusto ad Phocam (Rotterdam, 1706, 3 vols. folio). 
Both these works contain masterly criticisms on Baro- 
nius, 

4, Jacquus, de Beauval, eldest son of Henri, was 
born at Rouen, August 8th, 1653. He was early sent 
to study at Saumur under Le Fevre; thence he went 
to Geneva and Sedan, where his master was the cele- 
brated Jurieu. In 1676 he became a minister, and 
married in 1684 a daughter of Pierre Dumoulin. Upon 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes he went to Ro!- 
terdam, and in 1691 he was appointed a minister at the 
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This synod made remonstrances against | 
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state for the kingdom. Ile died December 22d, 1723. 
His principal works are—l. Histoire de V Eglise depuis 
Jésus-Christ jusqw a présent (Rotterdam, 1699, 2 vols. 
fol.), a work in high repute :—2. IHistoire de la Religion 
des Eglises Réformées (ibid. 1690, 2 vols. 4to), These 
two works were published, together with great addi- 
tions and alterations, at Rotterdam, 1721, 5 vols. 8vo; 
and with still greater augmentations in 1725, in 2 vols, 
4to. The latter work is a reply to Bossuet’s Varia- 
tions :—3. Histoire des Juifs depuis Jésus-Christ jusqu a 
présent (1706, 5 vols. 12mo, and i716, in 15 vols. 12mo), 
a work of vast learning and research, which the Abbé 
Dupin reprinted anonymously at Paris, with great al- 
terations and mutilations. This caused Basnage to 


publish a work in vindication of his claim to the his- 


tory. There is an English translation by Taylor 
(Lond. 1708, fol.) made from the first edition :--4. An- 
tiquites Judaiques (as a supplement to the treatise of 
Cuneus) (1713, 2 vols. 8vo):—5. Dissertation historique 
sur les Duels et les Ordres de Chevalerie, a curious work, 
reprinted with the Histoire des Ordres de Chevalerie 
(1720, 8vo0, 4 vols.):—6. La Communion Sainte (1668, 
in 18mo). A seventh edition was published in 1708, 
with the addition of a book on the duties of those who 
do not communicate. This work was so much liked 
| by others besides Protestants that it was printed at 
Rouen and Brussels, and used by Romanists :—7. His- 
toire del’ Ancien et du Nouveau Testament (Amst. 1705, 
2 vols. fol.) ; often reprinted, and recommended by the 
Abbé Lenglet to readers of the Roman Communion. 
Basnage also reprinted in 1727 the great collection of 
Canisius, entitled Thesaurus Monumentorum Ecclesiasti- 
corum et Historicorum, and he wrote various other minor 
works.—Biog. Univ. iii, 493; Landon, Ecel. Dict. ii, 77. 

5. Henri (de Beawal), brother of JACQUES, was 
born at Rouen, August 7, 1656, and followed the profes- 
sion of his father. On the revocation of the Edict of 
| Nantes in 1687 he took refuge in Holland, and died 
there, March 29, 1710, aged 54 years. He wrote Traité 
de la Tolérance des Religions (1684, 12mo), and edited 
I Histoire des Ouvrages des Savans, a widely-cireulated 
journal, which was commenced in September, 1687, 
as a continuation of Bayle’s Nouvelles de la République 
des Lettres, and terminated in June, 1709; it consists 
of 24 vols. 12mo. Basnage published in 1701 an im- 


| proved edition of Furetitre’s Dictionary ; the Diction- 


naire de Trevoux (1704) is partly a reprint of this work, 
without mention of the name of either Furetitre or 
Basnage.—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, iv, 687-690. 

Bason. See BAsin. 

Bass, Epwanrp, D.D., Protestant Episcopal bishop 
of Massachusetts, was born at Dorchester, Nov. 23, 
1726. He graduated at Harvard, 1744, and, after sev- 
eral years of teaching, was licensed as a Congrega. 
tional minister. In 1752 he joined the Church of Eng- 
land, was ordained in England, and became pastor at 
Newburyport, Mass. In 1796 he was elected bishop, 
and consecrated in 1797. His episcopal duties, with 
those of his parish at Newburyport, were diligently 
discharged until he became enfeebled by disease. He 
died Sept. 10, 1803.—Sprague, Annals, v, 144. 

Bas’sa (Basoa v. r. Basoat), one of the Israelitish 
family-heads whose ‘‘sons” (to the number of 328) re- 
turned from the captivity (1 Esdr. y, 16); evidently 
the Bezar (q. v.) of the genuine texts (Ezra ii, 17; 
Neh. vii, 23). 

Bassus, the name of several Romans mentioned 
by Josephus. 

1. Cacriuius, a knight, and probably questor in 
B.C. 59 (Cicero, ad Att. ii, 9). He espoused Pompey’s 
cause in the civil war, and, after the battle of Pharsa- 
lia (B.C. 48), fled to Tyre, of which he at length gain- 
ed possession. Ile defended it successfully against 


erously caused to be slain (Josephus, Ant. xiv, 11; 


Hague. Voltaire declared him fit to be minister of 


| War, i, 10, 10). He afterward established himelf as 


Sextus Cesar, the governor of Syria, whom he treach-_ 
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praetor in Apamea (B.C. 46), which he defended against | tersuchungen wb. die relig. u. philos. Meinungen d. dltesten 


Antistius Vetus, but was finally brought to submis- 
sion by Cassius, B.C. 43.—Smith’s Dict. of Class. Biog. 
8. V. 

2, Luciiius, commander of the fleet of Vitellius 
B.C. 70, which he betrayed to Vespasian, by whom 
he was sent to quell some disturbances in Campania 
(Tacitus, Hist. ii, 100; iii, 12, 36, 40; iv, 3). He was 
the successor of Cerealis Vitellianus is Roman legate 
in Judea, where he reduced the fortresses of Herodium 
and Macherus (Joseph. Avdé. vii, 6, 1 and 4). 


3. See VENTIDIUS. 


Bas’tai (Baodai), one of the family-heads of the 
temple-servants whose ‘‘sons’’ are said to have re- 
turned from the exile (1 Esdr. v, 31); evidently the 
Besar (q. v.) of the genuine texts (Ezra ii, 49; Neh. 


vii, 52). 


Bastard (nothus, one born out of wedlock), (i.) the 
rendering in the Auth. Vers. of the Heb. "1722 (mam- 
zer’, polluted), which occurs only in Deut. xxiii. 2 and 
Zech. ix,6. But Michaelis (Mos. Recht, ii, § 189) reads 
the word with a different pointing, so as to make it 
a compound of two words, “¥ 2472, meaning stain, de- 
Ject of a stranger; implying the stain that would be 
cast upon the nation by granting to such a stranger 
the citizen-right. Some understand by it the offspring 
of prostitutes; but they forget that prostitutes were ex- 
pressly forbidden to be tolerated by the law of Moses 
(Ley. xix, 29; Deut. xxiii, 17). The most probable 
conjecture is that which applies the term to the off- 
spring of heathen prostitutes in the neighborhood of 
Palestine, since no provision was made by Moses 
against their toleration (Potter, Archeol, i, 354), and 
who were a sort of priestesses to the Syrian goddess 
Astarte (comp. Num. xxv, 1 sq.; Gesenius, Comment. 
ub, Jesuias, ii, 339; Hos. iv, 14; 1 Kings xiv, 24; xv, 
12; xxii, 47; 2 Kings xxiii, 7; Herodot.i, 199). That 
there existed such bastard offspring among the Jews 
is proved by the history of Jephthah (Judg. xi, 1-7), 
who on this account was expelled and deprived of his 
patrimony (Kitto). It seems (Heb. xii, 8) that natural 
children (voor) among the Jews received little atten- 
tion from the father. In the former of the above pas- 
sages (Deut. xxiii, 2), illegitimate offspring in the or- 
dinary sense (Sept. é« zoovic, Vulg. de scorio natus, 
and so the Oriental interpreters, as also the rabbins); 
but so severe a curse could hardly with justice rest 
upon such, and there is no countenance for such a view 
in the Jewish custom of coneubinage. See Concu- 
Brine. In the latter passage (Zech. ix, 6; Sept. @\Xo- 
yevyc) it is doubtless used in the sense of foreigner, 
predicting the conquest of Ashdod by the Jews in the 
time of the Maccabees, or perhaps more appropriately 
by subsequent heathen invaders. 

(ii.) Persons of illegitimate birth are incapable, by the 
canon law, of receiving any of the minor orders with- 
out a dispensation from the bishop; nor can they, in 
the Latin Church, be admitted to holy orders, or to 
benefices with cure of souls, except by a dispensation 
from the pope. However, the taking of the monastic 
vows enables such a one to receive holy orders with- 
out dispensation; but persons so ordained cannot be 
advanced to any ecclesiastical dignity without dispen- 
sation. According to the laws of the Church of Eng- 
land, a bastard cannot be admitted to orders without a 
dispensation from the queen or archbishop; and if he 
take a benefice, he may be deprived of it till such dis- 
pensation be obtained.—Landon, Eccl. Dict. ii, 81. 


Bastholm, Curisrorner, a Danish theologian, 
born at Copenhagen 1740, was a man of great influence 
in ecclesiastical affairs in Denmark. He wrote several 
works (in a rationalistic vein) of great learning, e. g. 
Dee Natirliche Rel gion (Copenh, 1784) :—Jiidische Ge- 
schichte (Copenh. 1777-82, 3 parts) :—/ist.-philos. Un- 


Volker (Copenh. 1802).—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. i, 718. 


Bastinado (or beating) has always been of univer- 
sal application as a punishment of minor offences in the 
Kast, and especially in Egypt. It appears to be desig- 
nated by the Heb. phrase "0772 UW, she’bet musur’, 
“rod of correction’’ (Prov. xxii, 15). See Rop. The 
punishment of beating with sticks or rods, termed 
‘‘scourging” (Levit. xix, 20) and ‘‘chastising”’ (Deut. 
xxii, 18), was very common among the Jews, and is 
ordained in the law for a variety of offences. Thus 
stripes, the rod, etc., frequently occur for punishment 
of any kind (Proy. x, 18; xxvi, 3). The dignity or 
high standing of the person who had rendered himself 
liable to this punishment could not excuse him from 
its being inflicted. He was extended upon the ground, 
and blows not exceeding forty were applied upon his 
back in the presence of the judge (Deut. xxv, 2, 3). 
This punishment is very frequently practised in the 
Kast at the present day, with this difference, however, 
that the blows were formerly inflicted on the back, but 
now on the soles of the feet. China has aptly been 
said to be governed by the stick. In Persia, also, the 
stick is in continual action. Men of all ranks and 
ages are continually liable to be beaten, and it is by no 
means a rare occurrence for the highest and most con- 
fidential persons in the state, in a moment of displeas- 
ure or caprice in their royal master, to be handed over 
to the beaters of carpets, who thrash them with their 
sticks as if they were dogs (Pict. Bible, note on Exod. 
vi, 14). Among the ancient Egyptians, in military as 
well as civil cases, minor offences were generally pun- 
ished with the stick—a mode of chastisement still great- 
ly in vogue among the modern inhabitants of the val- 
ley of the Nile, and held in such esteem by them that, 
convinced of (or perhaps by) its efficacy, they relate 
‘fits descent from heaven as a blessing to mankind.” 
If an Egyptian of the present day has a government 
debt or tax to pay, he stoutly persists in his inability 
to obtain the money till he has withstood a certain 
number of blows, and considers himself compelled to 
produce it; and the ancient inhabitants, if not under 
the rule of their native princes, at least in the time of 
the Roman emperors, gloried equally in the obstinacy 
they evinced, and the difficulty the governors of the 
country experienced in extorting from them what they 
were bound to pay; whence Ammianus Marcellinus 
tells us, ‘fan Egyptian blushes if he cannot show nu- 
merous marks on his body that evince his endeavors 
to evade the duties.’’ The bastinado was inflicted on 
both sexes, as with the Jews. Men and boys were 
laid prostrate on the ground, and frequently held by 
the hands and feet while the chastisement was admin- 
istered; but women, as they sat, received the stripes 
on their back, which was also inflicted by the hand of 
aman. Nor was it unusual for the superintendents 
to stimulate laborers to their work by the persuasive 
powers of the stick, whether engaged in the field or 
in handicraft employments; and boys were sometimes 
beaten without the ceremony of prostration, the hands 
being tied behind their back while the punishment was 
applied. It does not, however, appear to have been 
from any respect to the person that this less usual 
method was adopted; nor is it probable that any class 
of the community enjoyed a peculiar privilege on these 
occasions, as among the modern Moslems, who, ex- 
tending their respect for the Prophet to his distant de- 
scendants of the thirty-sixth and ensuing generations, 
scruple to administer the stick to a skervef until he has 
been politely furnished with a mat on which to pros- 
trate his guilty person. Among other amusing privi- 
leges in modern Esypt is that conceded to the gran- 
dees, or officers of high rank. Ordinary culprits are 
punished by the hand of persons usually employed on 
such occasions; but a bey, or the governor of a dis- 
trict, can only receive his chastisement from the hand 
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Boys; 2, upon 


Ancient Egyptian Bastinado: a inflicted upon 
Men; 3, upon Women. 


of a pacha, and the aristocratic daboss (mace) is subst 
tuted for the vulgar stick. This is no trifling privi-| 
lege: it becomes fully ¢mpressed upon the sufferer, and 
renders him, long after, sensible of the peculiar honor 
he has enjoyed; nor can any one doubt that an iron 
mace, in form not very unlike a chocolate-mill, is a 
distingué mode of punishing men who are proud of 
their rank (Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. i, 210 sq. abridgm.). 
See FLAGELLATION. 

The punishment of tympanism, ruuTramop.0c, or beate | 
ing upon the tympanum, was practised by Antiochus 
toward the Jews (2 Macc. vi, 19, 28; comp. ver. 30; 
Auth. Vers. ‘‘torment’’), and is referred to by Paul 
(Heb. xi, 35; Auth. Vers. ‘‘tortured”). The ‘‘tym- 
panum”’ was a wooden frame, probably so called from 
resembling a drum or timbrel, on which the sufferer 
was fastened, and then beaten to death with sticks. | 
See Corporat INFLICTIONS. 


Baston, GuituAumME-ANDRE-ReNg, a French Ro- | 
manist divine, was born at Rouen, Noy. 29,1741. Af- 
ter completing his studies, he became professor of the- 
ology at Rouen, emigrated during the Revolution, and | 
on his return became grand-vicar of Rouen. In 1813 
he was made bishop of Séez, but had to give up his | 
see on the return of the Bourbons. He died at St. 
Laurent, Sept. 26,1825. Among his published works 
are Cours de Théologie (Paris, 1773-1784); Les Entre- 
vues du Pape Ganganelli (1777, 12mo); Premicre journée 
dz M, Voltaire dans l autre Monde (1779, 12mo); L’ Lglise 
dz France contre M.le Maistre (2 vols. 8vo, 1821-1824). 
—Hoefer, Biog, Générale, iv, 726. 


Bastwick, Joun, M.D., was born at Writtle, Es- 
sex, 1593, and studied at Cambridge. He took his de- 
gree of M.D. at Padua, and settled at Colchester, as 
physician, in 1624. During the rest of his life he seems 
to have devoted all his leisure time to theological study 
and controversy. His first publication was Llenchus 
relig. papistice, in qua probatur neque A postolicam, neque 
Catholicam, imo neque Romanam esse (Leyden, 1624). 
His next was Flagellum Pontificum et Episcoporum 
(Lond. 1635, and again 1641). This work greatly of- 
fended the bishops; he was fined £1000, forbidden to | 
practice medicine, and imprisoned. In prison he wrote 
Apologeticus ad Presules (1688, 8vo), and The New Lit- 
any, % which he sharply censured the bishops. This 
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| with birds. 


made matters worse, and he was condemned to a fine 
of £5000, to the pillory, and to lose his ears. He was 
kept in a prison in the Scilly Islands till 1640, when 
the Commonwealth Parliament released him. He af- 
terward wrote several bitter pamphlets against Inde- 
pendency, such as Jndependency not God’s Ordinance 
(Lond. 1645); Routing of the Army of Sectaries (1646). 
He died about 1640 (?).—Darling, Cyclop. Bibliograph- 
ica, i, 196; Hoefer, Biog. Générale, iv, 726; Allibone, 
Dictionary of Authors, i, 139. 

Bat (S5L2, atalleph’; Sept. vuereic; Syriac Vers. 
peacock) occurs in Ley. xi, 19; Deut. xiv, 18; Isa. ii, 
20; and Baruch vi, 22. In Hebrew the word implies 
‘flying in the dark,” which, taken in connection with 
the sentence, ‘‘ Moreover, the bat and every creeping 
thing that lieth is unclean unto you; they shall not be 
eaten,” is so clear, that there cannot be a mistake re- 
specting the order of animals meant, though to mod- 
ern zoology neither the species, the genus, nor even 
the family is thereby manifested: the injunction mere- 
ly prohibits eating bats, and may likewise include 
some tribes of insects. At first sight, animals so di- 
minutive, lean, and repugnant to the senses must ap- 
pear scarcely to have required the legislator’s atten- 
tion, but the fact evidently shows that there were at 
the time men or women who ate animals classed with 
bats, a practice still in vogue in the great Australasian 
islands, where the frugivorous Pteropi of the harpy or 
goblin family, by seamen denominated flying-dogs, 
and erroneously vampires, are caught and eaten; but 
where the insectivorous true bats, such as the genera 
common in Europe, are rejected. Some of the species 
of harpies are of the bulk of a rat, with from three to 


| four feet of expanse between the tips of the wings; 


they have a fierce dog-like head, and are nearly all 
marked with a space of rufous hair from the forehead 
over the neck and along the back (Kitto). For a de- 
scription of the various kinds of bats, see the Penny 
Cyclopedia, s. v. Cheiroptera. 

In the foregoing enumeration of unclean animals, 
the bat is reckoned among the birds, and such ap- 
pears to be the most obvious classification; but mod- 
ern naturalists have shown that it has no real affinity 
It is now included in the class of mammif- 
erous quadrupeds, characterized by having the tegu- 
mentary membrane extended over the bones of the 
extremities in.such a manner as to constitute wings 
capable of sustaining and conveying them through the 
air, The name of Chetroptera, or hand-winged, has 
therefore been bestowed on this order. It comprises 
a great number of genera, species, and varieties; they 
are all either purely insectivorous or insecti-frugivo- 
rous, having exceedingly sharp cutting and acutely 
tuberculated jaw teeth, and the whole race is noctur- 
nal. They vary in size from that of the smallest 
common mouse up to that of the vampire, or gigantic 
ternate bat, whose bedy is as large as that of a squir- 
rel. The smaller species are abundantly distributed 
over the globe; the larger seem to be confined to warm ~ 
and hot regions, where they exist in great numbers, 
and are very destructive to the fruits. The purely 
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insectivorous species render great service to mankind! 
by the destruction of vast numbers of insects, which 
they pursue with great eagerness in the morning and 
evening twilight. During the daytime they remain 
suspended by their hinder hooked claws in the lofts 
of barns, in hollow or thickly-leaved trees, etc. As 
winter approaches, in cold climates, they seek shelter 
in caverns, vaults, ruinous and deserted buildings, and 
similar retreats, where they cling together in large 
clusters, and remain in a torpid condition until the re- 
turning spring recalls them to active exertions. In 
the texts of Scrip- 

ture, where allusion 
is made to caverns 
and dark places, 
true Vespertilioni- } 
dz, or insect-eating 
bats, similar to the 
European, are clear- 
ly designated. 

The well-known habits of the bat afford a forcible 
illustration of a portion of the fearful picture drawn 
by Isaiah (ii, 20) of the day when the Lord shall arise 
“to shake terribly the earth:” ‘‘A man shall cast his 
idols of silver and his idols of gold to the moles and to 
the bats,’’ or, in other words, carry his idols into the 
dark caverns, old ruins, or desolate places, to which 
he himself shall flee for refuge ; and so shall give them 
up, and relinquish them to the filthy animals that fre- 
quent such places, and have taken possession of them 
as their proper habitation. Bats are very common in 
the East (Kitto, Pict. Bible, note on Isa. ii, 20). Layard 
(Nineveh and Babylon, p. 307) describes his visit to a | 
cavern on the banks of the Khabour swarming with 
bats. ‘Flying toward the light,’”? he adds, ‘‘these 
noisome beasts compelled us to retreat. They clung | 
to our clothes, and our hands could scarcely prevent 
them settling on our faces. The rustling of their | 
wings was like the noise ofa great wind, and an abom- 
inable stench arose from the recesses of the cave.” 
They are also found delineated upon the Egyptian 
monuments (Wilkinson, i, 232, 234, abridgm.). Sev- 


Common Bat, 


Bats. From the Monuments of Egypt. 
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eral species of these animals are found in Egypt, some 

of which occur doubtless in Palestine. Molossus Rup- 

peli, Vespertilio pipistrellus var. Aegyptius, V. auritus 

var. Aegypt., Taphozous perforatus, Nycteris Thebaica, 

Rhinopoma microphyllum, Rhinolophus tridens, occur in 

the tombs and pyramids of Egypt. See Zoonoey. 
Batanza. See Basuan. 


Batchelder, George W., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Philadelphia, June 15, 1836. He 
was educated at the Pennington Seminary, N. J., and 
afterward was engaged as classical teacher at Case- 
ville, Pa., and New Egypt, N.J. In 1857 he entered 
the itinerant ministry, and was appointed to Prince- 
ton, N. J. Here his preaching made an extraordinary 
impression, and Princeton College conferred upon him 
the degree of A.M. His next appointment was State 
Street, Trenton, and his last Bayard Street, N. Bruns- 
wick. He died of consumption at Princeton, March 
30,1865. He was a young man of rare promise, of 
deep piety, cf fine culture, and of extraordinary elo- 
quence.—Minutes of Conferences, 1864, p. 20. 


Batchelder, William, born at Boston, March 
25, 1768, was a Baptist minister of considerable note. 
His parents dying when he was but 13, he began a 
roving life, in the course of which he had many re- 
markable adventures; among others was the being 
elected captain, or master of a ship which had lost its 
officers, before he was 16. Becoming connected with 
the Baptist Church, after some years spent in preach- 
ing, he was, in 1796, ordained pastor of a church at 
Berwick, which place he chose, it is said, ‘‘as the least 
attractive, where the greatest good could be done.” 


| In 1805 Mr. Batchelder removed to Haverhill, where 


he labored till his death, April 8, 1818, which was 
caused by over-exertion in raising funds for Water- 
ville College. Mr. Batchelder was a man of fine pres- 
ence and of great popularity.—Sprague, Annals, vi, 
319. 

Bate, James, an English divine, was born 1703, 
educated at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and 
in 1731 became rector of Deptford. He died 1775, 
having published A Rationale of the Literal Doctrine 
of Original Sin (Lond. 1766, 8vo), with a number of 
oceasional sermons.—Darling, Cycl. Bibl. i, 197. 

Bate, Julius, brother of James, born about 1711, 
and educated at Jesus College, Cambridge. He be- 
came rector of Sutton, and died 1771. He was an in- 
timate friend of Hutchinson, whose ethical principles 
he imbibed and defended. He wrote An Inquiry into 
the Similitudes of God in O. T. (Lond. 1756, 8vo) :—The 
Integrity of the Hebrew Text vindicated against Kennicott 
(Lond. 1754, 8vo):—A New Translation of the Penta- 
teuch, with Notes (Lond. 1773, 4to), ‘‘so literal as to be 
nearly unintelligible’? (J/onthly Rev.); with several 
controversial essays against Warburton, and minor 
tracts.—Darling, s. v.; Allibone, s. v. 

Bateman, JAmes, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Maryland 1775, converted in 1800, enter- 
ed the itinerant ministry in the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence in 1806, located in 1814, re-entered in 1817, and 
preached until his death in 1830. As a man he was 
amiable, urbane, and generous ; as a Christian, gentle, 
candid, and full of charity ; as a preacher, sound, ear~ 
nest, and warm; and as a presiding elder, discreet, 
firm, and wise. His life was useful and loving, and 
his death triumphant.— Minutes of Conferences, ii, 118. 


Bates, Lewis, an American Methodist minister, 
died in Taunton, Mass., March 24, 1865, aged 85 years. 


| He was a descendant in the seventh generation of John 
| Rogers, the martyr. 


At the age of thirteen he was 
converted, and in 1801 he, with two others, joined the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Springfield, Vt., thus 
originating the church in that place, and on Decem- 


Egyptian Bats, and their Meads in full size. 1. Taphozous | 
Perforatus; 2. Rhinolophus Tridens. | 


ber 5, 1802, he consecrated himself to the ministry. 
In 1804 he was admitted on trial in the New York 
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Conference; in 1306 he was admitted into full con- 
nection in the New England Conference, and ordain- 
ed deacon by Bishop Asbury, and appointed to Tuf- | 
tonborough, which was set off from the New York 

Conference. In 1807 he was at Scarborough and | 
Livermore, Me.; in 1808, ordained elder, and sta- | 
tioned for the third time at Tuftonborough ; in 1809, | 
Pembroke ; 1810, Barnard, Vt. ; 1811, 1812, Salisbury 
and Greenland Circuit. In 1813 he located. In 1817 | 
he was readmitted to the New England Conference, 
and sent to Vershire Circuit, Vt.; 1818, 1819, Landaff, 
N. H.; 1820, New London Circuit. In 1821 he was 
appointed to Norwich; 1822, Warwick, R. I. ; 1823, 
1824, Barnstable, Mass.; 1825, 1826, Wellfleet; 1827, 
1828, Salem, N. H.; 1829, Easton and Stoughton ; 
1830, Easton and Bridgewater; 1831, Bristol, R. I. ; | 
1832, Mansfield; 1833, 1834, East Weymouth; 1835, 
Saugus ; 1836, 1837, Pembroke ; 1838, 1839, Scituate | 
Harbor; 1840, N. W. Bridgewater, cte.; 1841, Taun- | 
ton First Church; 1842, Nantucket ; 1843, Falmouth ; 
1844, S. Dartmouth; 1845, Pembroke; 1846, 1847, 
West Sandwich; 1848, Hull and Cohasset ; 1849, Chil- 
mark, Martha’s Vineyard. This was his last appoint- 
ment from the Conference. In 1850 he asked a super- 
annuated relation, and located in Taunton, where he 
remained till his death, beloved and respected by all 
who knew him. His ministry was every where ef- 
fective, and many were converted to God through his 
labors; among them several who became preachers 
of the Gospel. He was sixty-one years a preach- | 
er, forty-two of which were spent as an itinerant, | 
moving almost yearly, most of the time with a large 
family. During the years he was superannuated, 
whenever his health would admit he was active in 
visiting the churches, preaching, and attending prayer 
and class-meetings.—Christian Advocate, May 18,1865; 
+ Minutes, 1865, p. 43. 

Bates, William, D.D., a learned Nonconformist, 
was born in 1625, place unknown. He was educated 
at Cambridge, where he was admitted D.D. in 1660. 
Soon after the Restoration he was appointed chaplain | 
to Charles II, and was also, for some time, minister of 
St. Dunstan’s, from whence he was ejected by the Act 
of Uniformity. He was one of the commissioners at 
the Savoy Conference in 1660 for reviewing the Litur- 
gy, and assisted in drawing up the exceptions against 
the Book of Common Prayer. He was likewise chosén 
on the part of the Nonconformist ministers, together 
with Dr. Jacomb and Mr. Baxter, to manage the dis- 
pute with Dr, Pearson, afterward bishop of Chester, Dr. 
Gunning, afterward bishop of Ely, and Dr. Sparrow, 
afterward bishop of Norwich. The object of this con- 
ference was to persuade the dissidents to fall in with 
the requirements of the Church of England in regard 
to its rituals and ceremonies. But to the reasonings 
of Gunning, who seemed disposed to forward a recon- 
ciliation between the Church of England and Rome, Dr. 
Bates urged that, on the very same grounds on which 
they imposed the crucifix and surplice, they might 
bring in holy water, and all the trumpery of popery. 
Dr. Bates was on intimate terms with Lord-keeper 
Bridgman, Lord-chancellor Finch, the Earl of Notting- 
ham, and Archbishop Tillotson. He was offered the 
deanery of Lichfield and Coventry at the Restoration, 
but he declined the offer; and, according to Dr. Cala- 
my, he might have been afterward raised to any bish- | 
opric in the kingdom, could he have conformed. He | 
resided for the latter part of his life at Hackney, where 
he died 19th July, 1699. According to Calamy, ‘he! 
was generally reputed one of the best orators of the 

day, and was well versed in the politer arts of learn- 
ing, which so seasoned his conversation as to render it 
highly entertaining to the more sensible part of man- 
kind. His apprehension was quick and clear, and his 
reasoning faculty acute, prompt, and expert. His 
judgment was penetrating and solid, stable and firm. 
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His memory was singularly tenacious, and scarcely 
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impaired at the period of his death. His language 
was always neat and fine, but unaffected. His method 
in all his discourses would bear the test of the severest 
scrutiny.”’ Dr. Bates was one of the best theological 
writers of his time ; his Tarmony of the Divine Attributes 
in the Work of Man's Redemption is still deservedly 
popular, and, in fact, all his writings are in demand. 
They are collected in his Whole Works, with a Memoir, 
by Farmer (Lond, 1815, 4 vols. 8vo).—Jones, Chiist. 


| Biog. p. 80; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 141. 


Bath. See Barur. 


Bath (Heb. and Chald. id., MB, Sept. xotmé, 
rorbAn 3 occurs 1 Kings vii, 26, 38; 2 Chron. ii, 10; 


liv, 5; Isa. v,10; Ezek. xlv, 10, 14; Ezra vii, 22), a 


Hebrew measure for liquids, as wine and oil, equal to 
the rrHAn for things dry (Ezek. as above), each being 
the tenth part of a HomER (Ezek.as above). In Luke 
xvi, 6, the Greek form /3aroc occurs, where it is render- 
ed ‘‘measure.’? According to Josephus (Badoc), it 
contained 72 sertarit (Ant. viii, 2, 9). Its ordinary 
capacity appears to have been 8 galls. 3 qts. See 
Merasvurts. 


Bath (Bathonia) anv Wells (Wellia, Fontana, an- 
ciently Tud ngton), a diocese of the Church of England, 
combining the two ancient sees of Bath and Wells, 
which were united in the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The episcopal residence and chapter are now at 
Wells; the chapter consists of the dean, four canons 
residentiary, a precentor, treasurer, three archdeacons, 
a sub-dean, forty-four canons non-resident, and two 
minor canons. The united dioceses, which contain 


| the whole county of Somerset except Bedminster and 


Abbots-Leigh, contain four hundred and forty-seven 
benefices. The present bishop is Lord Auckland, ap- 
pointed in 1854. 


Bathe (in Heb. 979, rachats’, Gr. Aobw). The 
bath is in the East, on account of the hot climate and 
abundant dust, constantly necessary for the preserva- 
tion of health, especially the prevention of cutaneous 
disorders; hence it was among the Hebrews one of 
the first purificative duties (Neh. iv, 23), and in certain 
cases of (Levitical) uncleanness it was positively pre- 
scribed by the Mosaic law (Lev. xiv, 8 sq.; xv, 5, 13, 
18; xvii, 16; xxii, 6; Num, xix; 19; Deut. xxiii, 11), 
being treated as a part of religion, as with the ancient 
Egyptians (Herod. ii, 37) and modern Mohammedans 
(Niebuhr, Reisen, ii, 47; Beschr. p. 39). The Jews 
bathed not only in streams (Ley. xv, 13; 2 Kings vy, 
10; on Exod. ii, 5, comp. St. Irwin’s Trav. p. 272 sq.), 
but also in the houses, the court-yard of which always 
contained a bath (2 Sam. xi, 2; Susan. ver. 15); and 
in later times, as among the Greeks and Romans (Pot- 
ter, Gr. Archeol. ii, 654 sq.; Adam’s Rom. Antig. ii, 
214 sq.; comp. Fabric. Bibliogr. Antig. p. 1006), there 
were likewise public baths (Talmud MINS) in the 
cities of Judxa (Josephus, Ant. xix, 7, 5; Mishna, 
Nedar. v, 5; comp. Mikvao*h, vi, 15; Shebiith, 8, 5; 
Baba Bathra, iv, 6), as in the East at present there 
universally are (see the descriptions in Mariti, i, 125; 
Arvieux, ii, 42; Troilo, p. 672; Russell, i, 172+sq.3; 
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Ancient I’gyptian Lady in the Bath with her Attendants. 
Fig 1, The lndy, seated on a mat or carpet; 2, An attendant - 
holding a flower and supporting her; 3, Rubs her arm with 
the hand, as in the modern Turkish bath; 4, Pours water 

over her; 5, Takes care of her clothes and ornaments. 


for ceremonial cleansing (Mishna, Pesach, ii, 7). 
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D'Ohsson, i, 264 sq.; Lane, Mod. Egypt. ch. xvi), and 
palaces had bathing-rooms (Joseph. Ant. xiv, 15, 13). 
In places of a mixed population the Jews resorted to 
the heathen baths (Mishna, Aboda Sara, iii, 4; see 
Circumcision, and comp. Otho, Lex. Rabb. p. 78). 
Besides water, persons (females) sometimes used bran 
In 
like manner, the modern Arabs, in the failure of water, 
universally perform their lustrations by rubbing them- 
selves with sund, a usage that has been thought (Ro- 
senmiller, Morgenl. iii, 228 sq.) to explain Naaman 
the Syrian’s request of some of the sacred soil of Pales- 
tine (2 Kings v, 17).— Winer, i, 180. The cere- 
monial law also prescribed bathing after mourning, 
which always implied defilement (e. ¢. Ruth iii, 3; 2 
Sam. xii, 20). The high-priest at his inauguration 
(Lev. xiii, 6) and on the day of atonement, once before 
each solemn act of propitiation (xvi, 4, 24), was also 
to bathe. This the rabbins have multiplied into ten 
times on that day. Maimon. (Constit. de Vasis Sanct. 
v, 3) gives rules for the strict privacy of the high- 
priest in bathing. There were bath-rooms in the later 
Temple over the chambers Abtines and Happarvah for 
the priests’ use (Lightfoot, Deser. of Temp.24). With 
sanitory bathing anointing was customarily joined ; 
the climate making both these essential alike to health 
and pleasure, to which luxury added the use of per- 
fume (Susan. 17; Jud. x, 3; Esth. ii, 12). The 
*nools,”’ such as that of Siloam and Hezekiah’s (Neh. 
iii, 15,16; 2 Kings xx, 20; Isa. xxii, 11; John ix, 7), 
often sheltered by porticoes (John vy, 2), are the first 
indications we have of public bathing accommodation. 
Ever since the time of Jason (Prideaux, ii, 168) the 
Greek usages of the bath probably prevailed, and an 
allusion in Josephus (Aovodmevoc orpatiwriKwrepor, 
War, i, 17, 7) seems to imply the use of the bath 
(hence, no doubt, a public one, as in Rome) by legion- 
ary soldiers. We read also of a castle luxuriously 
provided with a yolume of water in its court, and of a 
Herodian palace with spacious pools adjoining, in 
which the guests continued swimming, ete., in very 
hot weather from noon till dark (Joseph. Ant. xii, 4, 
11; xv, 3,3). The hot baths of Tiberias (Pliny, v, 
15), or more strictly of Emmaus (Euseb. Onomast. 
Aida, query AfudO? Bonfrerius) near it, and of Cal- 
lirrhoé, near the eastern shore of the Dead Sea, were 
much resorted to (Reland, i, 46; Joseph. Ant. xviii, 
2; xvii, 6, 5; War, i, 33, 5; Amm. Marcell. xiv, 8; 
Stanley, p. 375, 295). The parallel customs of an- 
cient Egypt, Greece, and Rome are too well known to 
need special allusion. (See Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and 
Rom. Ant. s. v. Balnee; Laurie, Roman or Turkish 
Bath, Edinb. 1864.)—Smith, s.v. See WATER, 

Bather, Epwarp, A.M., an English divine, born 
in 1779, educated at Oriel College, Oxford ; became 
vicar of Meole Brace 1804, and afterward archdeacon 
of Salop. Died in 1847. He published Sermons, chief- 
ly practical (Lond. 3 vols. 8vo, 1840), which are praised 
in the British Critic (iii, 164). 

Bath-Gallim qenba-n3, “daughter of Gallim,”’ 
Tsa. x, 30). See GALLIM. 

Bath-Kol (ip-Ps, daughter of the voice), arabbin- 
ical name for a supposed oracular voice, which Jewish 
writers regard as inferior in authority to the direct reve- 
lation that the O. T. prophets enjoyed (Vitringa, Observ. 
Sacr. ii, 338), although the Targum and Midrash affirm 
that it was the actual medium of divine communication 
to Abraham, Moses, David, Nebuchadnezzar, ete. (Re- 
land, Ant. Sacr. pt.ii,ch. ix). Neither are the Jewish au- 
thorities agreed as to what the Bath-Kol itself was, many 
maintaining that it was merely the echo of the divine ut- 
terance (Buxtorf, Lew. Talm.s. v.03). Some scholars 
have incorrectly rendered the term ‘‘daughter-voice,”’ 
daughter’s voice (Horne, Introd. iv, 149; Jennings, 
Jewish Antiq. bk. i, ch. vi). It has been supposed that 
Josephus alludes to the Bath-Kol in the annunciation to 
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Hyrcanus that his sons had conquered Antiochus (A nf. 
xiii, 10, 3), and the awful warning voice in the 'I'cm- 
ple prior to its destruction (War, v, 5, 8); but these 
and other instances seem to fall short of the dignity 
required. Prideaux, however, classes them all with 
the heathen species of divination called Sortes Vigili- 
ane (Connection, ii, 354), and Lightfoot even considers 
them to be either Jewish fables or devices of the devil 
(Hor, Heb. ad Matt. iii, 17). Yet instances of voices 
from heaven very analogous occur in the history of the 
early Christian Church, as that which was instrumen- 
tal in making Alexander bishop of Jerusalem, and that 
which exhorted Polycarp to be of good courage (Euse- 
bius, //ést. [ecl. vi, 11; iv,15). See Danz, De filia vocis 
(Jen.1716 ; alsoin Meuschen’s Nov. Test. ex Ta'mude il- 
lustr. p. 351-378); Hiner, De 51 M2 (Jen. 1673); Metz- 
ler, De voeis jilia (Jen. 1673), See Worp or THE Lorp. 

Bathra. See Misuna. 

Bath-rab’bim (Heb. Bath-rabbim', O°29°-P3, 
daughter of many; Sept. translates literally Svyarijo 
zo\wyv), the name of one of the gates of the ancient 
city of Heshbon, by x) which were two ‘‘ pools,”’ to 
which Solomon likens the eyes of his beloved (Cant. 
vil, 4[5]). The ‘Gate of Bath-rabbim”’ at Heshbon 
would, according to the Oriental custom, be the gate 
pointing to a town of that name. ‘The only place in 
this neighborhood at all resembling Bath-rabbim in 
sound is Rabbah (Amman), but the one tank of which 
we gain any intelligence as remaining at Heshbon is 
on the opposite (S.) side of the town to Amman (Vor- 
ter, Handbook, p. 298).—Smith, s. v. 

Bath’-sheba (Heb. Bath-She’ba, S2U7D3, daugh- 
ter of the oath, or of seven [sc. years]; Sept. Byooaee, 
Josephus BeeSoa3n: also PNO7MD, Bath-Shu’i, an- 
other form of the same name; Sept. as before; 1 Chron. 
iii, 5; in ch. ii, 3, this form is translated ‘‘daughter of 
Shua”’ in the English version), daughter of Eliam (2 
Sam. xi, 3) or Ammiel (41 Chron. iii, 5), the grand. 
daughter of Ahithophel (2 Sam. xviii, 34), .nd wife 
of Uriah. She was seduced by King David during 
the absence of her husband, who was then engaged at 
the siege of Rabbah (2 Sam. xi, 4, 5; Psa. li, 2). B.C. 
1035. ‘The child thus born in adultery became ill and 
died (2 Sam. xii, 15-18). After the lapse of the period 
of mourning for her husband, who was slain by the 
contrivance of David (xi, 15), she was legally married 
to the king (xi, 27), and bore him Solomon (xii, 24; 1 
Kings i, 11; ii, 13; comp. Matt.i, 6). It is probable 
that the enmity of Ahithophel toward David was in- 
creased, if not caused, by the dishonor brought by him 
upon his family in the person of Bath-sheba. The other 
children of Bath-sheba were Shimea (or Shammuah), 
Shobab, and Nathan, named in 2 Sam. v, 14; 1 Chron. 
ili, 5. When, in David’s old age, Adonijah, an elder 
son by Haggith, attempted to set aside in his own fa- 
vor the succession promised to Solomon, Bath-sheba 
was employed by Nathan to inform the king of the 
conspiracy (1 Kings i, 11, 15, 23). After the accession 
of Solomon, she, as queen-mother, requested permis- 
sion of her son for Adonijah (q. v.) to take in mar- 
riage Abishag (q. v.) the Shunamite. B.C.1015. This 
permission was refused, and became the occasion of the 
execution of Adonijah (1 Kings ii, 24, 25). See DAvip. 

Bath-sheba is said by Jewish tradition to have com- 
posed and recited Prov. xxxi by way of admonition 
or reproof to her son Solomon on his marriage with 
Pharaoh’s daughter (Calmet, Dict. s. v.; Corn. a La- 
pid. on Prov. xxxi). The rabbins describe her as a 
woman of vast information and a highly-cultivated 
mind, to whose education Solomon owed much of his 
wisdom and reputation, and even a great part of the 
practical philosophy embodied in his Proverbs (q. v.). 

A place is still shown at Jerusalem, called “the 
Pool of Bath-sheba,”’ as being the spot where she was 
seen bathing by David, but it is an insignificant pit, 


BATH-SHUA 


evidently destitute of any claim to antiquity (Biblioth. 
Sacra, 1843, p. 33).—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. v. 
Bath’-shua, a variation of the name of BATH-sHE- 
BA (q. v.), mother of Solomon, occurring only in 1 Chr. 
iii, 5. It is perhaps worth notice that Shua was a Ca- 
naanite name (comp, 1 Chr. ii, 8, and Gen, xxxviii, 2, 12, 
where ‘‘ Bath-shua” is really the name of Judah’s wife), 
while Bath-sheba’s original husband was a Hittite. 


Bathurst, Henry, LL.D., bishop of Norwich, Eng- 
land, was born in 1744, and was educated at Winches- 
ter and New College, Oxford. He was made canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford, 1775; and bishop of Nor- 
wich, 1805. He died in London, 1837. His publica- 
tions were few, consisting of Charges to his clergy, 
occasional Sermons, and a Letter to Wilberforce, 1818. 
His Aemoirs, by Archdeacon Bathurst, appeared in 
1837, 2 vols. 8vo; with Supplement in 1842, 8vo.—Dar- 
ling, Cyc. Bib. i, 202; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 141. 

Bathurst, Ralph, an English physician and di- 
vine, was born in Northampton, 1620, Having studied 
physic, he was made a naval surgeon under Cromwell ; 
but after the return of Charles II he gave himself to 
divinity, and was appointed chaplain to the king. In 
1664 he was elected president of Trinity College; in 
1670, dean of Wells; in 1673, vice-chancellor of the 
University of Oxford; in 1688, president of the Royal 
Society. In 1691 he refused the see of Bristol; died 
in 1704. He published Prelectiones de Respiratione, 
1654; News from the Dead (an account of Anne Green, 
executed in 1650, and restored to life), 1651, 4to; and 
several Latin poems.—Warton, Life of Buthurst, 1761, 
8v0; New Gen. Biog. Dict. ii, 84. 

Bath-zachari‘as (Bai0Zayaoia v. r. Josephus 
BeOCayapia; for the Heb. M2927 M73, House of Zech- 
ariah), a place named only in 1 Mace. vi, 32, 33, to 
which Judas Maccabeus marched from Jerusalem, and 
where he encamped for the relief of Bethsura (Bethzur) 
when the latter was besieged by Antiochus Eupator. 
The two places were seventy stadia apart (Joseph. 
Ant. xii, 9, 4), and the approaches to Bath-zacharias 
were intricate and confined (Joseph. War, i, 1, 5; and 
compare the passage cited above, from which it is evi- 
dent that Josephus knew the spot). This description 
is met in every respect by the modern Bett-Sakarieh, 
which has been discovered by Robinson at nine miles 
north of Beit-Sur, ‘‘on an almost isolated promontory 
or tell, jutting out between two deep valleys, and con- 
nected with the high ground south by a low neck be- 
tween the heads of the valleys, the neck forming the 
only place of access to what must have been an almost 
impregnable position” (Later Researches, p. 283, 284). 
The place lies in the entangled country west of the 
Hebron road, between four and five miles south of 
Hebron.—Smith, s.v. See Beruzur. 


Batman, SrerHen, an English divine and poet, 
was born at Bruton, Somerset, in 1537, studied at Cam- 
bridge, became chaplain to Abp. Parker, and died in 
1587. He published The Travayled Pilgrim, “an alle- 
gorico-theological romance” of human life (1560, 4to) ; 
A Cristail Glass of Christian Reformation (1569, 4to) ; 
Joyful News out of Helvetia, declaring the fall of the Pa- 
pal Dignity (1570, 8v0); Treatise against Usury (1575, 
8vo); Golden Book of the Leaden Gods (1577); The 
Doom, warning all men to Judgment (1581, 8v0).—Rose, 
Biog. Dict. s.v.; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 141. 

Battelle, Gorpon, D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Newport, Ohio, Noy. 14, 1814. 
He entered Marietta College in 1833, and graduated 
at Alleghany College in 1840. In 1842 he was licensed 
to preach; and from 1843 to 1851 he was head of an 
academy at Clarksburg, Va. Meanwhile he had been 
ordained deacon in 1847, and elder in 1849, From 1851 
to 1860 he labored efficiently as preacher and presiding 
elder. He was a member of the General Conferences 
of 1856 and 1860, His influence in Western Virginia 
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was very great, and on the breaking out of the rebellion 
in 1861, he was called to serve as visitor to the military 
camps. He was a member of the Convention which 
framed the Constitution of West Virginia, and to him, 
more largely than to any other man, is due the aboli- 
tion of slavery in that region. In November, 1861, he 


was chosen chaplain of the Ist Va. Regiment, and con-. 


tinued in the service till his death of typhoid fever, 
Jan. 7, 1862.—Minuies of Conferences, 1863, p. 34. 
Battering-ram ("2D, ka7, a lamb, Ezek. iv, 2; 
xxi, 22; and so Josephus, coe, War, ili, 7, 19, where 
the instrument is described; but Sept. in the above 
passages distinctively BeAdoraoic ; Targ. and Kimchi, 
Pap “772), a military engine for forcing a breach in 
walls (comp. 1 Mace. xiii, 43), of very high antiquity, 
being in use by the Babylonians (Ezek. 1. c.), and ap- 
parently still earlier by the Israelites in the siege of 
Abel-Beth-Maachah (2 Sam. xx, 15); it may have 
been one of the ‘‘engines” of war employed by Uz- 
ziah, king of Judah (2 Chron. xxyi,15). This machine 
was a long beam of strong wood, usually oak. One 
end was made of iron, shaped like a ram’s head, and 
when driven repeatedly and with great force against 
the wall of a city or fortification, either pierced it or 
battered it down (see Diod. Sic. xii, 28; Pliny, vii, 
57, p. 416, ed. Hard.; Vitruy. x, 19 [13], 2). There 
were three kinds of eae 
battering-rams: (1.) 
One that was held 
in suspension, like 
a scale-beam, by 
means of cables or 
chains in a frame of 
strongtimber. This 
musthavebeeneasy RP 
to work and of great 
power, as a very 
heavy body sus- = 
pended in the air 
requires no great 
strength to move it with much force. (2.) In an- 
other kind of ram, the mighty instrument acted upon 
rollers, and its power appears to have been very 
great, although it must have been worked with more 
labor than the preceding. (3.) There was another 
ram, which was not suspended or mounted on rollers, 
but borne and worked by manual strength. The ma- 
chine was generally covered by a movable shed or 
roof, which protected the men by whom it was worked. 
It has been calculated, that the momentum of a bat- 
tering-ram 28 inches in diameter, 180 feet long, with 
a head of a ton and a half, weighing 41,112 pounds, 
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Ancient Assyrian Battering-ram supporting a Tower contain- 
ing Warriors, 
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and worked by a thousand men, would only be equal | 
toa point-blank shot from a thirty-six pounder. The 
ram was used by Nebuchadnezzar against Jerusalem, 
and also by Titus, with terrible force, in the final de- 
struction of that city (Ezek. and Josephus, ut sup.). | 
It was a favorite method of attack by the Romans | 
(see Smith’s Dict. of Class, Antig. s. v. Aries), and no | 
less so with the Babylonians (Layard’s Nineveh, ii, 
274). See ENerne; WAR; SIEGE. 


Battle (properly mam, milchamah’, 6XE110C). 
Though the Hebrews in their mode of conducting war- | 
like operations varied somewhat in the course of ages, 
and are elsewhere shown to have been swayed by the | 
practice of greater and more military nations, still, from 
the period when the institution of royalty gave rise to 
an organized system, it was a maxim to spare the sol- 
diers all unnecessary fatigue before an engagement, 
and to supply them liberally with food. Their arms 
were enjoined to be in the best order, and when drawn 
up for battle they formed a line of solid squares of a 
hundred men, each square being ten deep, and with 
sufficient interval between to allow of facility in move- 
ments, and the slingers to pass through. The archers 
may haye occupied the two flanks, or formed in the | 
rear, according to the intentions of the commander on 
the occasion; but the slingers were always stationed in. 
the rear until they were ordered forward to impede a 
hostile approach, or to commence the engagement, some- 
what in the manner of modern skirmishers. Mean- 
time, while the trumpets waited to sound the last sig- | 
nal, the king, or his representative, appeared in his 
sacred dress (rendered in our version “the beauty of 
holiness’’), except when he wished to remain unknown, 
as at Megiddo (2 Chron. xxxv, 22); and proceeded to 
make the final dispositions, in the middle of his chosen 
braves, attended by priests, who, by their exhortations, | 
animated the ranks within hearing. It was now, we 
may suppose, when the enemy was at hand, that the 
slingers would be ordered to pass between the intervals | 
of the line of solid squares, open their order, and with 
shouts, let fly their stone or leaden missiles, until, by 
the gradual approach of the opposing fronts, they would | 

- be hemmed in, and be recalled to the rear or to cover | 
a flank. Then would come the signal to charge, and 
the great shout of battle; the heavy infantry, receiv- 
ing the order to attack, would, under cover of their 
shields and levelled spears, press direct upon the front 
of the enemy; the rear ranks might then, if so armed, 
cast their second darts, and the archers from the rear 
shoot high, so as to pitch the arrows over their own 
main line of spearmen into the dense masses beyond 
them. Ifthe enemy broke through the intervals, we 
may imagine that a line of charioteers in reserve, 
breaking from their position, might in part charge 
among the disordered ranks of the foe, drive them 
back, and facilitate the restoration of the oppressed 
masses, or, wheeling round a flank, fall upon the en- 
emy, or be encountered by a similar manceuvre, and | 
perhaps repulsed. The king, meanwhile, surrounded 


by his princes, posted close to the rear of his line of | 
battle, and in the middle of the showered missiles, | 


would watch the enemy and remedy every disorder. | 
In this position it was that several of the sovereigns 

of Judah were slain (2 Chron, xviii, 33, and xxxv, 23), 

and that such an enormous waste of human life took 
place ; for the shock of two hostile lines of masses, at | | 
least ten in depth, advancing under the confidence of | | 
breastplate and shield, when once engaged hand to 

hand, had difficulties of no ordinary nature to retreat ; 

because the hindermost ranks, not feeling personally 
the first slaughter, would not, and the foremost could | 
not, fall back; neither could the commanders disen-_ 
gage the line without a certainty of being defeated. | 
The fate of the day was therefore no longer within the | 
control of the chief, and nothing but obstinate valor | 
was left to decide the victory. Hence, from the stub- | 
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born character of the Jews, battles fought among them- 
selves were particularly sanguinary, such, for example, 
as that in which Jeroboam, king of Israel, was defeat- 
ed by Abijah of Judah (2 Chron. xiii, 3, 17), where, 
if there be no error of copyists, there was a greater 
slaughter than in ten such battles as that of Leipsic, 
although on that occasion three hundred and fifty 


thousand combatants weregengaged for three succes- 


sive days, provided with all the implements of modern 
Under such circumstances, 
defeat led to irretrievable confusion; and where either 
party possessed superiority in cavalry and chariots of 
war, it would be materially increased; but where the 
infantry alone had principally to pursue a broken en- 
emy, that force, laden with shields, and preserving 
order, could overtake very few who chose to abandon 
their defensive armor, unless they were hemmed in by 
the locality. Sometimes a part of the army was posted 
in ambush, but this manceuyre was most commonly 
practised ayvainst the garrisons of cities (Josh. viii, 12; 
Judg. xx, 38). In the case of Abraham (Gen. xiv, 16), 
when he led a small body of his own people suddenly 
collected, and fell upon the guard of the captives, re- 
leased them, and recovered the booty, it was a surprise, 
not an ambush; nor is it necessary to suppose that 
he fell in with the main army of the enemy. Ata 
later period, there is no doubt that the Hebrew armies, 
in imitation of the Romans, formed into more than one 
line of masses; but there is ample evidence that they 
always possessed more stubborn valor than discipline. 
—Kitto,s.v. See Army; War; Sree, ete, 
Battle-axe (/)%, eee ; ae in pieces; 
Sept. and Vulg. render as a verb, d:rackop7iferc, colli- 
dis), a mallet or heavy war-club (Jer. li, 20; comp. the 
cognate 7775", mephits’, ‘‘maul,” Proy. xxy, 18). 
The ancient Egyptian battle-axes were of two kinds, 
both answering to this description, being adapted to 
inflict a severe blow by the weight no less than to 
cut with the edge. Each wasa broad-axe with a semi- 
circular blade, that of the one being usually in two 
segments both attached to the handle as a back; and 


| that of the other projecting beyond the handle, with 


a large ball attached to give it momentum (see figs. 
12 and 7 in the first series of cuts under the art. AR- 
MOR, and compare Wilkinson’s Anc. /g. i, 362, 363, 
abridgm.). See Axx; M AUL. 


Ancient Assyrian Warriors hewing a Figure to Pieces. 


Battle-bow (7 rane. Mw p, ke’ sheth milchamah’, 


| bow of battle) occurs in : Zech. ix, 10; x, 4, for the war- 
| bow used in fighting. 


See ArR- 
MOR. 

Among the Egyptians, on 
commencing the attack in the 
open field, at a signal made by 
sound of trumpet, the archers 
drawn up in line first discharged 
a shower of arrows on the ene- 
my’s front, and a considerable 
mass of chariots advanced to 
the charge; the heavy infan- 
try, armed with spears or clubs, 
and covered with their shields, 


\ Ki 


Ancient Ngyptian Body 
of Archers. 
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moved forward at the same time in close array, flank- 
ed by chariots and cavalry, and pressed upon the cen- 
tre and wings of the enemy, the archers still galling 
the hostile columns with their arrows, and endeavor- 
ing to create disorder in their ranks (Wilkinson, i, 409, 
abridgm.). See Barrur, 
Battlement (7279, 
maikeh’, a ledge; Sept® 
orepary), a balustrade cr 
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Baumgarten-Crusius, LupwiG Frrepricn Or- 
To, an eminent German theologian, was born July 31, 
1788, at Merseburg. He studied at the University of 
Leipsic, and in 1812 became professor eatraord narius 
of theology at Jena, after which his rise was steady. 
After a lite of unwearied activity, both as lecturer 


wall surrounding the flat 


roofs of Oriental houses 


[see Hous], required ly 


special enactment as a pro- 


tection against accidents 


(Deut. xxii, $). In Jer. y, 


10, for (MAS), neishoth’, 


tendrils ; Sept. broarnoly- 


para), the parapet of a city 
wall; and so for éwa\éic¢ 
in Ecclus. ix, 13. 

Baudouin. See Batp- 
WIN. 

Bauer, Geore Lo- 
RENZ, a distinguished Ger- 
man theologian in the sec- 


il 


ond half of the eighteenth 
century, was born Aug, 
14th, 175d, at Hiltboltstein, 
near Nurnberg ; became in 
1787 conrector at Niwrn- 
berg, in 1789 Professor of 
Eloquence, Oriental Lan- 
guages, and Ethics at the 
University of Altdorf, and 
in 1805 Professor of Exe- 
getical Theology and Ori- 
ental Literature at Heidel- 
berg. He was also made 
a Church councillor by the government of Baden. He 
died Jan. 12th, 1806. Among his numerous writings, 
the following are the most important: Lin’eitung in die 
Schrifien dis Alten Testaments (Ninh. 3d ed. 1806) :— 
Hermeneutica sacra V. T. (Leipz. 1797): — Biblische 


Theolugie des Neucn Test. (Leipzig, 1803-1804) :—Lehr- | 


buch der ITebréischen A lterthiimer (2d edition, by Rosen- 
miiller, Leipzig, 1835). He also continued Schulz’s 
S hola in V. T, (Nirnb. 1790-94, vol. iv to viii) and 
Glassius’s Philologia Sacra (Leipz. 1793-97). 
Baumgarten, 


German theologian, was born March 14, 1706, at | 
His early education was conducted by | 


He | 


Wollmirstidt. 
his father, James B., pastor at Wollmirstiidt. 
then studied at Halle, and, after filling several minor 
offices, was made professor of theology at Halle, 1754. 
His lectures were very popular, and he secured a still 
wider reputation by his writings. Tducated in the 
school of Spener and Francke, he retained the forms of 
orthodoxy, but imbibed Wolf’s philosophy, and taught 
in a far more scientific spirit than had characterized 
'the pictistie school. He is regarded in Germany as 
the forerunner of rationalism, which, indeed, found its 


first free exponent among theologians in his disciple | 


Semler. He died 1757. His writings, some of which 
are posthumous, are chiefly historical and exegetical ; 
among these are Unterricht v.d. Auslegung d. heil. Schrift 
(Halle, 1742, 8vo):—Auslegung d. Briefe Pauli (Halle, 
1749 — 1767) :— Evangel. Glaubensl:hre, ed. Semler 
(Halle, 1759-60, 3 vols. 4to):—Begriff d. theol. Streitig- 
keiten, ed. Semler (Halle, 1771, 8vo) :—Theolog. Beden- 
ken (Halle, 1742-50, 7 vols. 8vo):—Geschichte d. Reli- 
geonsparteien (Halle, 1755, 8vo) :—Breviarium historic 
Christ. in usum schol, (Halle, 1754, 8vo). Semler wrote 
a sketch of the life of Baumgarten, which contains a 
full list of his writings (Halle, 1758, 8vo).—Herzog, 
Real-Encyklopidie, i, 740; Kahnis, German Protestant- 
ism, p. 115; Hurst, Mist. of Rationalism, ch. iv. 


: | 
SrzGmuND JACoB, an eminent | 


| 


Oriental Roof, with Battlement. 


and writer on various branches of theological science, 
he died suddenly, May 31, 1843, leaving a great repu- 
tation for talent, breadth of view, and industry. His 
principal works are Linleitung in das Stud. d. Dog- 
mtik (Leipz. 1820, 8vo):—Christliche SitienIchre (Leipz. 
1826, 8vo):—Grundziige d. Bibl. Theologie (Jena, 1828, 
8vo) :—Gewissensfreiheit, Rationalismus, ete. (Berlin, 
1830, 8vo):—Lehkrbuch d. chris'l. Dogmengeschichte 
(Jena, 1832, 8vo):—Compendium d. Dogmengeschichte 
(Leipz. 1840; revised and finished by Hase, Jena, 1846, 
2 vols. 8vyo); also, posthumous, Exegetische Schriften 
zum N. T. (Jena, 1844-48, 3 vols. 8vo, covering the 
Synoptical Gospels, with Rom., Gal., Eph., Col., Phil., 
Thess.) ; and Theologische Auslegung d. Johanneischen 
Schrifien (Jena, 1843-1845, 2 vols. 8vo ).—Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. i, 741. 

Baur, Frrpinanp CuristrAn, a German theolo- 
gian of marked influence on the German theology of 
the nineteenth century, was born June 21st, 1792; be- 
came, in 1817, Professor at the Theological Seminary 
of Blaubeuern, and in 1826 Professor of Evangelical 
Theology at the University of Tibingen. He died at 
Tiibingen Dec. 3d, 1860. Baur is the author of nu- 
merous works on systematic and historic theology. 
At first he was regarded as a follower of Neander and 
Schleiermacher. But he afterward embraced Hegelian- 
ism, developed it into Pantheism, and for many years 
devoted the powers of his great intellect to the subver- 
sion of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. He 
went, step by step, farther from the positive Christian 
faith into Gnostic idealism, and in a series of writings 
endeavored to give an entirely new form to the repre- 
sentation of primitive Christianity. On his death-bed, 
the Pantheist, who had looked upon the idea of a per- 
sonal God with contempt, prayed, ‘‘ Lord, grant me.a 
peaceful end.” Baur is the founder of the so-called 
Tubingen school of theology, which farther developed 
his views, and gained a sad notoriety by its attacks 
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on the authenticity of the books of the New Testa- 
ment. Among his works on the New Testament, the 
following are the most important: Déte sogenannten 
Pastoral Briefe des Apostels Paulus (Stuttg. 1835), in 
which he denies the authenticity of all Pauline epis- 
tles except those to the Galatians, Corinthians, and 
Romans :—Paulus, der Apostel Jesu Christi (Stuttg. 
1845) :—Kratische Untersuchungen itber die kanon. Evan- 
gelien (Tiib. 1847), in which, in particular, the authen- 
ticity of the Gospel of John is attacked :—Das Marcus 
Evangelium nach senem Ursprung und Character (Tub. 
1851). ‘‘In these and other works of a similar nature, 
Baur maintains that we must extend our notions of 
the time within which the canonical writings were 
composed to a period considerably post-apostolic, and 
which can only be determined approximately by a 
careful investigation of the motives which apparently 
actuated their authors.’? Another class of his works 
treat of the history of Christian doctrines and the his- 
tory of the ancient church. Here belong: Das Ma- 
nichdische Religionssystem (Tiib. 1831; one of his best 
works) :—Apollonius von Tyana und Christus (Tiib. 
1823) :—Die christliche Gnosis oder die christliche Reli- 
gionsphilosophie (Tiib. 1835) (The Christian Gnosis, or 
the Christian Philosophy of Religion), a work which 
makes the Christian Gnosis of the 2d and 3d centuries 
the starting-point of a long series of religio-philosophic- 
al productions traceable uninterruptedly down through 
Middle-age mysticism and theosophy to Schelling, 
Hegel, and Schleiermacher :—Ueber den Ursprung des 
Episcopats in der christlichen Kirche (Tib. 1838) :—D-e 
christliche Lehre von der Versihnung (Tiib. 1839) :—Die 
christliche Lehre von der Dreieinigheit und Menschwer- 
dung Gottes (Tiib. 1841-43, 3 vols.) :—Die Epochen der 
lirchlichen Geschichtsschreibung (Titb. 1852):— Das 
Christenthum und die chrisiliche Kirche der drei ersten 
Jahrhunderie (Tab. 1853; 2d edit. 1860) :—Die christ- 
liche Kirche vom Anfange des vierten bis zum Ende dis 
sechsten Jahrhunderts (Titb. 1859):— Lehrbuch der 
christl. Dogmengeschichte (Titb. 2d ed. 1858). Against 
the famous Symbolism of Mohler, he wrote, Der Gegen- 
satz des Katholicismus und Protestantismus (Tab. 2d ed. 
1836), and Lrwiederung gegen Mohler’s neueste Polemik 
(Tiib. 1834). On the results of the works of the Tiibin- 
gen school in general, he wrote an epistle to Dr. Hase 
of Jena, An Dr. K. Hase (Tib. 1855), and Die Tibinger 
Schule (Tiib. 1859). Professor Baur left behind him 
several works on the church history of the Middle 
Ages and of modern times nearly completed, and they 
have been published by his son, F. F. Baur, and Prof. 
E. Zeller, viz.: Die christliche Kirche des Mittelalters 
in den Mauptmomenten ihrer Entwicklung (ed. by F. F. 
Baur, Tib. 1861); Kirchengeschichte des 19ten Jahr- 
hunderts (edit. by E. Zeller, Tiib. 1862); Kirchenge- 
schichte der neuern Zeit von der Reformation bis zum Ende 
des 18ten Jahrhunderts (ed. by F. F. Baur, Tiib, 1863). 
Together with the two volumes published by Prof, 
Baur himself on the history of the Christian Church, 
from its beginning to the end of the 6th century, these 
three posthumous works constitute a complete course 
of historical works, extending over the entire history 
of the Christian Church. His Jatest volumes of church 
history gave great offence by his severe criticism on 
the different schools of German theology since Schleier- 
macher. Another work left by Professor Baur and 
published by his son is a course of Lectures on the The- 
ology of the New Testament (Vorlesungen déber neutesta- 
mentliche Theologie, Leipzig, 1864), in which the author 
more than in any of his other works develops his views 
of the teaching of Jesus, and ef the doctrinal difference 
which he assumes to have existed between the dif- 
ferent apostles. The latest of these posthumous is- 


sues is Vorlesungen iiber die Christliche Dogmengeschichte 
}ond century, a certain Bishop Lucius, of Rheetia, is 


(part I of vol. i, Leipz. 1865). The work will consist 
of three yolumes, the first of which will embrace the 
doctrines of the ancient Church, the second those of 
the Church of the Middle Ages, and the third those of 
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the Church of modern times. Part I extends over the 
period from the apostolical age to the Synod of Nice. 
In point of extent and completeness this work of Baur 
will take rank among the foremost works in this de- 
partment of German theology.—Herzog, Real-Ency- 
klopddie, Supplem. vol. i; Fisher, Essays on the Super- 
natural Origin of Christianity, 131-285; Illgen’s Zeit 
schrift, 1866, 131; Chambers’s Encyclopedia, i, 759. 
See TUBINGEN SCHOOL. 


Bausset, Louis Francois pr, a French cardine 
al, born at Pondicherry Dec. 14,.1748, died June 21, 
1824. Having finished his theological studies in the 
seminary of Saint Sulpice, he obtained an appointment 
in the diocese of Frejus. In 1770 he was deputed to 
the assembly of the clergy, and in 1784 consecrated 
bishop of Alais. He was sent by the Estates of Lan- 
guedoc to the two assemblies of notables in 1787 and 
1788. In 1791 he adhered to the protest of the French 
bishops against the civil constitution of the French 
clergy. Soon after he emigrated, but in 1792 he re- 
turned to Paris, where he was put in prison. Being 
set free on the 9th of Thermidor, he devoted himself 
entirely to literature. In 1806 he obtained a canonry 
at the chapter of St. Denys. Abbé Emery having 
handed oyer to him all the manuscripts of Férélon, he 
undertook to write the history of Fénélon. This work 
(Histoire de Fénclin, 1808-9, 3 vols. 8vo) established 
the editor’s literary reputation, and in 1810 procured 
for him the second decennial prize. Bausset compiled 
on the same plan the /istoive de Bossuet (Paris, 4 vols. 
8vo, 1814), which, however, did not meet with an equal- 
ly favorable reception. When the Council of the Uni- 
versity of Paris was reorganized, Bausset was appoint- 
edamember. On the return of Louis XVIII he was 
appointed president of this council, but this position 
he lost during the ‘‘ Hundred Days.”’ After the sec- 
ond restoration he entered the Chamber of Peers; in 
7 1° he became a member of the French Academy; in 
1517 he received the cardinal’s hat, and was minister 
of state. Besides the histories of Fénélon and Bossuet, 
Bausset wrote biographical essays on the Cardinal of 
Boisgelin (1804); on Abbé Legris-Duval (1820); on 
Archbishop Talleyrand, of Paris (1821); and on the 
Duke of Richelieu, the latter of which was read in the 
Chamber of Peers by the Duke of Pastoret on June 8, 
1822. Against the civil constitution of the clergy he 
compiled, in 1796, conjointly with Abbé Emery, a 
pamphlet entitled Reflexions sur la Declaration exigée 
des Ministres du culte par la loi du 7 Vendémiaire an IV. 
In 1797, this pamphlet, with additions, was again pub- 
lished under the title Maposé du principe sur le Serment 
de Liberté et d' Egalité, et sur la declaration, ete. See 
Hoefer, Biographie Generale, iv, 834; M. de Villeneuve, 
Notice historique sur le Cardinal de Bausset (Marseille, 
1824); G., Notice sur Bausset (Marseille, 1824, 8vo) ; 
De Quélen, Discours sur Baussct. 


Bav’ai (Heb. Bavvay', "13, of Persian origin ; Sept. 
Bevet), a son of Henadad, and ruler ("¥3, prefect) of 
the half (a>, district) of Keilah, mentioned as repair- 
ing a portion of the branch wall along the eastern brow 
of Zion, on the return from Babylon (Neh. iii, 18). 
B.C. 446. 

Bavaria, a kingdom in South Germany. Its area 
in 1864 was 29,637 square miles, and its population 
4,807,440. In consequence of the war with Prussia in 
1866, Bavaria had to cede to that power a district con- 
taining about 33,000 inhabitants. See GeRMANy. 

I. Church History.—As the Romans had numerous 
settlements near the Danube, Christianity was intro- 
duced into that part of the modern Bavaria earlier than 
into most of the other German countries. In the sec- 


said to have preached at Augsburg and Ratisbon. In 
304 St. Afra suffered martyrdom at Augsburg, which 
shows the existence of a Christian congregation at 
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that city. Under the rule of the Christian emperors 
Christianity soon gained the ascendency, but pagans 
were found as late as the second half of the fifth cen- 
tury. In the middle of the fifth century, St. Valentin, 
an itinerant bishop of the two Rheetias, is known to 
have preached and labored as a missionary at Passau, 


and to have been driven away by the pagans and Ari- | 
About the same time St. Severin (454-482), a 


ans. 
zealous combatant against Arianism, preached at Pas- 
sau and Kunzing. 
were, according to the testimony of his disciple and 
biographer Eugippius, nearly all Catholics; but the 
tribes of the Alemanni, Herculians, and others, which, 
after the death of Attila, roamed through the Danu- 
bian countries, were either pagans or Arians. Severin 
established, in many of the places where he worked as 
a missionary, monasteries. Another part of Bavaria, 
which belonged to the Roman province of Noricum, 
early had a centre of missionary operations in the cel- 
ebrated convent of Lorch. St. Maximilian, probably 
an itinerant bishop, who died about 288, and St. Flo- 
rian, a Roman officer, who suffered martyrdom in 304, 
are among those of whose lives and deaths we have 
some information. Among the missionaries who, in 
the seventh and eighth centuries, labored there, were 
Boniface, Rupert, Emmeran, Sturm, Corbinian, and 
Wilibald. In the eighth century, Passau, Freising, 
Wirzburg, Regensburg, Augsburg, Fichstiidt, and 
Neuburg had bishops; at the head of the church was 
the archbishop of Salzburg. A large number of rich 
cloisters arose. The Reformation found early ad- 
herents. Many priests, and also the diet, declared 
themselves in fayor of it. But after Luther had been 
put under the ban at the Diet of Worms in 1521, the 


Duke of Bavaria was foremost among the princes of” 


Germany in opposing and persecuting it, and a num- 
ber of clergymen and laymen were put to death. The 
dukes remained ever after, in the councils of the Ger- 
man princes, the foremost champions of the Roman 
Church. In 1549 the Jesuits were called to Bavaria, 
though the number of Protestants was still so great 
that the diet demanded again, in 1553, ‘the introduc- 
tion of their pure doctrine.’’ The dukes, in order to 
suppress Protestantism more effectually, demanded 
from every officer of the state a confession of faith. 
In 1609 Duke Maximilian founded the *‘ Catholic 
League,”’ whose influence was so disastrous to: the 
Protestant interests in Southern Germany. A better 
era for Protestantism and for religious liberty com- 
menced under Maximilian Francis I, who took from 
the Jesuits the censorship of books, reformed the con- 
vents, and improved the educational system. At the 
close of the 18th century Maximilian Joseph II and 
his minister Montgelas introduced religious toleration 
and suppressed a large number of convents, At this 
time Bavaria received a number of possessions which, 
from the beginning of the Reformation, had been 
wholly or prominently Protestant. Among these were 
the margraviates of Anspach and Baireuth, and the 
free cities of Niirnberg, Nérdlingen, Augsburg, and 
others. The constitution of 1818 gave to the Protes- 
tants equal rights with the Roman Catholics. The 
year before the king had concluded a concordat with 
the pope, by which the Roman Catholic Church was 
divided into 2 archbishoprics and 6 bishopries. See 
Concorpar. Under the reign of Louis [ (1825-1849) 
the ultramontane party made many attempts to cur- 
tail the constitutional rights of Protestants, and were 
partly successful under the ministry of Abel (1837 to 
1847). The Protestants complained especially of a de- 
cree by which all soldiers, without distinction of re- 
ligion, were ordered to kneel before the Host. 
remonstrances against this decree were repeatedly sup- 
ported by the Chamber of Representatives, but rejected 
by the Upper Chamber (Reichsrath). In 1848 the con- 
troversy was ended by a compromise, a military salu- 
tation ot the Host being substituted for kneeling. The 


The people to whom he preached | 
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ultramontane party lost the favor of the king when. 
the ministry resisted the demand for conferring the 
rank of nobility upon Lola Montez, and nine of the 
professors of Munich, who were regarded as leaders of 
the party (Déllinger, Philips, Hofler, Lassaulx, etc.), 
were removed. The successor of Louis, Maximilian 
IL (1849-1864), never favored the schemes of the ul- 
tramontane party. In 1856 a great excitement sprang 
up in the Lutheran Church in consequence of several 
decrees of the supreme consistory concerning changes 
in the liturgy, mode of confession, catechism, hymn- 
books, etc., in which a Jarge number of the laity fear- 
ed Romanizing tendencies, and the supreme consistory 
had to allay the excitement by concessions and com- 
promises. Against the German Catholic and Free 
congregations the government was for many years 
very severe. At the beginning of the movement the 


| governinent instructed the police to treat it as hizh 


treason. Some rights were granted to them in 1848 
and 1849, but revoked in 1851. Jn the Palatinate a 
union between the Lutheran and Reformed Church 
was introduced in 1818, Then Rationalism prevailed 
among the clergy ; subsequently the evangelical party 
gained the ascendency, and introduced orthodox books 
(catechism, hymn-book, etc.) instead of the former ra- 
tionalistic ones. In 1860 the government remoyed, 
however, the orthodox heads of the Church (among 


‘whom was the celebrated theologian, Dr. Ebrard), and 


the Church of the Palatinate came again under the in- 
fluence of the Liberal (Rationalistic) party. At the 


| General Synod held in 1863 the Liberals had a five- 


sixths majority, and a revised Church Constitution 
proposed by them was adopted by all save six votes. 
At the annual meeting of the Liberal ** Protestant As- 
sociation’ (Protestantischer Verein), it was reported that 
the association counted 18 000 members. 

If. Ecclesiastical Statistics. —The Roman Catholic 


, Church has 2 archbishoprics (Munich and Bamberg) 
/and 6 bishoprics (Passau, Augsburg, Regensburg, 


Wirzburg, Eichstidt, and Spires). The diocesan 
chapters consist of 1 proyost, 1 dean, and 8 or 10 can- 
ons. The king nominates all the archbishops, bish- 
ops, and deans; the pope appoints the provosts. Con- 
vents are very numerous: there were, in 1856, 63 con- 
vents of monks with 951 members 40 convents of nuns 
with 882 persons, besides 45 houses of sisters of mercy, 
and 65 houses of poor school-sisters. The Jesuits have 
not been admitted. Theological faculties are connect- 
ed with the universities of Munich and Wirzburg, and 
every diocese has a theological seminary. Many of 
the state colleges are under the management of relig- 
ious orders, especially of the Benedictines. There is 
still among the clergy a school which is strongly op- 
posed to ultramontanism, and has friendly dispositions 


for all evangelical Protestants (see SAILER), but it is 
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‘ed by Gorres and Philips. 


decreasing in number and influence. But, though less 
conciliatory toward Protestants, the Roman Catholic 
scholars continued to be too liberal for Rome. When, 
in 1863, Dr. Déllinger and Dr. Haneberg called a meet- 
ing of Roman Catholie scholars of Germany, their con- 
duct was censured by the pope on the ground that 
such meetings should only be called by the bishops. 
Two other members of the same faculty, Dr. Froh- 
schammer, a writer on philosophical subjects. and Dr. 
Pichler, the author of the best Roman Catholic werk 
on the history of the Eastern Church, had their works 
put on the Index. Dr. Frohschammer refused to sub- 
mit, and openly defied the authority of the Congre- 
gation of the Index. The two archbishops and one 
bishop are members of the Upper Chamber (Reichs- 
rath), and the lower clergy elects eleven members 
of the Chamber of Deputies. Romanist newspapers 
and journals are not very numerous, yet among them 
is one of the most important periodicals of the Roman. 
Catholic Church, the //istorisch-Politische Blitter, found- 
Among the Roman Cath- 
olic theologians and scholars of Bavaria in the nine-) 
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teenth century, Déllinger, Haneberg, Franz von Baa- 
der (q. v.), and Gérres (q. v.), are best known. The 
Roman Catholics form about two thirds of the total 
population, numbering about 3,300,000 souls, while the 
number of Protestants amounts to about 1,320,000. 

The king, though a Roman Catholic, is regarded as 
the supreme bishop of the Protestant Church. He 
exercises the episcopal power through a supreme con- 
sistory at Munich, which consists of a president, four 
clerical and one lay councillor. Subordinate to it are 
two Lutheran provincial consistories, at Anspach and 
Baireuth, consisting of one director, two clerical and 
one lay councillors, and one consistory of the United 
Lvangeliecal Church at Spires. The district of the for- 
mer comprises the seven provinces on the other side 
of the Rhine, and contains 27 deaneries and 1036 par- 
ishes, of which seven are Reformed. The district of 
the latter is the Palatinate, with fourteen dioceses, 
In all the three consistorial districts the diocesan syn- 
ods rneet annually. The laity is represented at them, 
but not by deputies of their choice. The ecclesiasti- 
cal boards select them from a number presented by the 
clergy or by the presbyteries. Every fourth year a 
general synod meets in each of the three districts. 
The two Lutheran general synods of Anspach and 
Baireuth were united into one in 1849 and 1853, but in 
1857, the government, fearing excitement in discus- 
sion, ordered them again, contrary to the general wish 
of the Church, to be held separately. A theological 
faculty is connected with the University of Erlangen. 
The present faculty (1860) is known for its attachment 
to High Lutheran principles, and publishes one of the 
leading theological magazines of Germany, the Ze.t- 
schrift fiir Protestantismus und Kirche. The Palatinate 
has a few old Lutheran congregations. The highest 
court for the adjudication of the marriage affairs of 
Protestants is a commission (senate) of Protestant 
members of the Supreme Court of Appeal at Bamberg. 
The president of the supreme consistory of Munich 
is a member of the Upper Chamber of the Diet, and 
tlhe lower clergy elect five deputies for the House cf 
Representatives. Among the great Protestant theo- 
logians and scholars of the present century we men- 
tion Harless, Hofmann, Thomasius, Delitzsch, Schu- 
bert.—Buchner, Geschichte von Baiern aus den Quellen 
(Regensb. 1820-1855, 10 vols.); Zschokke, Bair. Ge- 
schichte (Aarau, 2d ed. 1821, 4 vols.); Matthes, Kérch- 
liche Chronik. 


Baxter, George Addison, D.D., an eminent 
Presbyterian divine, was born in Virginia in 1771, and 
educated at Liberty Hall, Lexington, of which institu- 
tion he became principal in 1799. Having been h- 
censed to preach two years before, he also became pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian congregation at the same place, 
which post he filled for over thirty years. He contin- 
ued his connection with Liberty Hall, afterward Wash- 
ington College, until 1829, and received the degree of 
D.D.in 1812. In 1832 he became Professor of Theol- 
ogy in the Union Theological Seminary, and there la- 
bored until his death in 1841. Dr. Baxter was the 
author of various sermons and essays.—Sprague, An- 
nals, iv, 192. 


Baxter, Richard, a celebrated Nonconformist di- 
vine, born at Rowton, in Shropshire, Nov. 12th, 1615, 
of pious and excellent parents. His early education 
was obtained under indifferent masters, so that he ney- 
er in after life became an accurate scholar, although 
his unrivalled industry and talent made him a widely- 
learned man. Though not a graduate of either uni- 
versity, he was ordained by Mornborough, bishop of 
Worcester, and in 1640 became vicar of Kidderminster. 
He devoted himself to his work, and his labors were 
eminently successful. Not satisfied with correcting 
the more flagrant offences of the inhabitants, he visit- 
ed them at their houses, gave them religious instruc- 
tion in private, and became their friend as well as 
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their pastor. By these means he wrought a complete 
change in the habits of the people. His preaching 
was acceptable to all ranks. Wherever he went, 
large audiences attended him; and, notwithstanding 
his feeble health, he preached three or four times a 
week. During the civil wars Baxter held a position 
by which he was connected with both the opposite par- 
ties in the state, and yet was the partisan of neither. 
His attachment to monarchy was well known; but the 
undisguised respect paid by him to the character of 
some of the Puritans made him and others, who were 
sincerely attached to the crown, objects of jealousy and 
persecution. During an ebullition of party excite- 
ment Baxter spent a few days in the Parliamentary 
army, and was preaching within sound of the cannon 
of the battle at Edge Hill. Not considering it safe to 
return to Kidderminster, he retired to Coventry, where 
he lived two years, preaching regularly. After the 
battle of Naseby in 1645, he passed a night on a visit 
to some friends in Cromwell’s army, a circumstance 
which led to the chaplainey of Colonel Whalley’s regi- 
ment being offered to him, which, after consulting his 
friends at Coventry, he accepted. In this capacity he 
was present at the taking of Bridgewater, the sieges 
of Exeter, Bristol, and Worcester, by Colonels Whal- 
ley and Rainsborough. He lost no opportunity of 
moderating the temper of the champions of the Com- 
monwealth, and of restraining them within the bounds 
of reason; but as it was known that the check pro- 
ceeded from one who was unfriendly to the ulterior 
objects of the party, his interference was coolly re- 
ceived. After his recovery from an illness which com- 
pelled him to leave the army, we find him again at 
Kidderminster, exerting himself to moderate conflict- 
ing opinions. The conduct of Cromwell at this crisis 
exceedingly perplexed that class of men of whom 
Baxter might be regarded as the type. For the sake 
of peace they yielded to an authority which they con- 
demned as a usurpation, but nothing could purchase 
their approbation of the measures by which it had been 
attained and was supported. In open conference Bax- 
ter did not scruple to denounce Cromwell and his ad- 
herents as guilty of treason and rebellion, though he 
afterward doubted if he was right in opposing him so 
strongly (see Baxter’s Penitent Confessions, quoted in 
Orme). The reputation of Baxter rendered his coun- 
tenance to the new order of things highly desirable, 
and accordingly no pains were spared to procure it. 
The protector invited him to an interview, and endeay- 
ored to reconcile him to the political changes that had 
taken place; but the preacher was unconvinced by his 
arguments, and boldly told him that ‘‘the honest peo- 
ple of the land took their ancient monarchy to be a 
blessing and not an evil.’”’ In the disputes which pre- 
vailed about this time on the subject of episcopal or- 
dination, Baxter took the side of the Presbyterians in 
denying its necessity. With them, too, he agreed in 
matters of discipline and church government. He dis- 
sented from them in their condemnation of episcopacy 
as unlawful. On their great principle, namely, the 
sufficiency of the Scriptures to deterinine all points of 
faith and conduct, he wavered for some time, but ulti- 
mately adopted it in its full extent. Occupying as he 
did this middle ground between the Episcopalians and 
the Presbyterians, it was not very obvious with which 
of the two parties he was to be classed. Had all im- 
positions and restraints been removed, there is every 
reason to suppose that he would have preferred a mcd- 
erate episcopacy to any other form of church govern- 
ment; but the measures of the prelatical party were 
so grievous to the conscience that he had no choice be- 
tween sacrificing his opinions or quitting their commu- 
nion. He was, however, compelled to quit the army 
in 1657, in consequence of a sudden and dangerous ill- 
ness, and returned to Worcester. From that place he 
went to London to have medical advice. He was ad- 
vised to visit Tunbridge Wells; and atter continuing 
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at that place some time, and finding his health im- 
proved, he visited London just before the deposition 


of Cromwell, and preached to the Parliament the day | 
He | 


previous to its voting the restoration of the king. 
preached occasionally about the city of London, having 
a license from Bishop Sheldon. He was one of the 
Tuesday lecturers at Pinners’ Hall, and also had a 
Friday lecture at Fetter Lane. In 1662 he preached 
his farewell sermon at Blackfriar’s, and afterward re- 
tired to Acton in Middlesex. In 1676 he built a meet- 
ing-house in Oxendon Street, and, when he had but 
once preached there, the congregation was disturbed, 
and Mr. Sedden, then preaching for him, was sent to 
the Gatehouse, instead of Baxter, where he continued 
three months. In 1682 Baxter was seized, by a war- 
rant, for coming within five miles of a corporation, 
and his goods and books were sold as a penalty for five 
sermons he had preached. Owing to the bad state of 
his health, he was not at that time imprisoned, through 
the kindness of Mr. Thomas Cox, who went to five jus- 
tices of the peace and made oath that Baxter was in a 
bad state of health, and that such imprisonment would 
most likely cause his death. In 1685 he was sent to 
the King’s Bench by a warrant from the Lord Chief 
Justice Jeffries for some passages in his Paraphrase 
on the New Testament; but, having obtained from King 
James, through the good offices of Lord Powis, a par- 
don, he retired to Charter-house Yard, occasionally 
preached to large and devoted congregations, and at 
length died, December 8th, 1691, and was interred in 
Christ Church. 

Baxter’s intellect was rather acute than profound. 
He was one of the most successful preachers and pas- 
tors the Christian Church has seen. His mind was 
rich, discursive, and imaginative; qualities which fitted 


him admirably, in conjunction with his deep and ardent | 


piety, to write books of devotional and practical re- 
ligion. His Saint’s Rest abounds in eloquent and pow- 
erful writing; perhaps no book except Kempis and 
Pilgrim's Progress has been more widely read or mre 
generally useful. 

Baxter’s theology was of no school, but, on the 
whole, eclectic and undecided. In his Methodus The- 
ologue and Universal Redemption he sets forth a modi- 
fied scheme of the Calvinistic doctrine of election. 
But the real author of the scheme, at least in a sys- 
tematized form, was Camero, who taught divinity at 
Saumur, and it was unfolded and defended by his 
disciple Amyraldus, whom Curcelleus refuted. See 
Amyraur; Camrro. Baxter says, in his preface to 
his Svint’s Res!, ‘The middle way which Camero, 
Crocius, Martinius, Amyraldus, Davenant, with all the 
divines of Britain and Bremen in the Synod of Dort, 
go, I think is nearest the truth of any that I know 
who have written on these points.” 

(1.) Baxter first differs from the majority of Cal- 
vinists, though not from all, in his statement of the 
doctrine of satisfaction: ‘‘ Christ’s sufferings were not 
a fulfilling of the law’s threatening (though he bore its 
curse material'y), but a satisfaction for our not fulfilling 
the precept, and to prevent God’s fulfilling the threaten- 
ingonus. Christ paid not, therefore, the idem, but the 
tantundem, or equivalens ; not the very debt which we 
owed and the law required, but the value (else it were 
not strictly s wisfuction, which is redditio wquivalentis 
[the rendering of an equivalent]): and (it being im- 
properly called the paying of a debt, but properly a suf- 
fering Jor the guilty) the idem is nothing but suppli- 
cium delinquentis [the punishment of the guilty in- 
dividual]. In criminals, dum alius solvet simul aliud 
solvitur [when another suffers, it is another thing 
also that is suffered]. The law knoweth no vicarius 
pene (substitute in punishment]; though the aw- 
maker may admit it, as he is above law; clse there 
were no place for pardm, if the proper debt be paid and 
the law not relaxed, but fulfilled. Christ did neither 
obey nor suffer in any man’s stead, by a strict, proper 
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representation of his person in point of law, so as that 
the Jaw should take it as done or suffered by the party 
himself; but only as a third person, as a mediator, 
he voluntarily bore what else the sinner should have 
borne. To assert the contrary (especially as to par- 
ticular persons considered in actual sin) is to overthrow 
all Scripture theology, and to introduce all Antinomi- 
anism; to overthrow all possibility of pardon, and as- 
sert justification before we sinned or were born, and to 
make ourselves to have satisfied God. Therefore, we 
must not say that Christ died nosiro loco [in our stead ], 
so as to personate us, or represent our persons in Jaw 
sense, but only to bear what else we must have borne.” 

(2.) This system explicitly asserts that Christ made 
a satisfaction by his death equally for the sins of every 
man; and thus Baxter essentially differs both from 


|the higher Calvinists, and also from the Sublapsari- 


ans, who, though they may allow that the reprobate 
derive some benefits from Christ's death, so that there 
is a vague sense in which he may be said to have died 
for all men, yet they, of course, deny to such the bene- 
fits of Christ's satisfaction or atonement which Baxter 
contends for: ‘‘ Neither the law, whose curse Christ 


| bore, nor God, as the legislator to be satisfied, did dis- 


tinguish between men as elect and reprobate, or as be- 
lievers and unbelievers, de presenti vel de futuro [with 
regard to the present or the future]; and to impose 
upon Christ, or require from him satisfaction for the 
sins of one sort more than of another, but for mankind 
in general, God the Father, and Christ the Mediator, 
now dealeth with no man upon the more rigorous 
terms of the first law (obey perfectly and live, else thou 
shult die), but giveth to all much mercy, which, ac- 
cording to the tenor of that violated law, they could 
not receive, and calleth them to repentance in order 
to their receiving farther mercy offered them. And 
accordingly he will not judge any at last according to 
the mere law of works, but as they have cbeyed or not 
obeyed his conditions or terms of grace. It was not 
the sins of the elect only, but of all mankind fallen, 
which lay upon Christ satisfying; and to assert the 
contrary injuriously diminisheth the honor of his suf- 
ferings, and hath other desperate ill consequences.”’ 
(3.) The benefits derived to all men equally, from 
the satisfaction of Christ, he thus states: ‘ All man- 
kind, immedi itely upon Christ’s satisfaction, are re- 
deemed and delivered from that legal necessity of per- 
ishing which they were under (not by remitting sin or 
punishment directly to them, but by giving up God’s 
jus puniend: [right of punishing] into the hands of 
the Redeemer; nor by giving any right directly to 
them, but per meram resultantiam [by mere conse- 
quence] this happy change is made for them in their 
relation, upon the said remitting of God’s right and ad- 
vantage of justice against them), and they are given 
up to the Redeemer as their owner and ruler, to be 
dealt with upon terms of mercy which have a tendency 
to their recovery. God the Father and Christ the 
Mediator hath freely, without any prerequisite condi. 
tion on man’s part, enacted a law of grace of universal 
extent in regard of its tenor, by which he giveth, as a 
deed or gift, Christ himself, with all his following bene, 


fits which he bestoweth (as benefactor and legislator) ; 


and this to all alike, without excluding any, upon 
condition they believe and accept the offer. By this 
law, testament, or covenant, all men are conditimally 
pardoned, justified, and reconciled to God already, and 
no man absolutely ; nor doth it make a difference, nor 
take notice of any, till men’s performance or non- 
performance of the condition makes a difference. In 
the new law Christ hath truly given himself with a con- 
ditisnal pardon, justijication, and conditional right to sal- 
vation, to all men in the world, without exception.” 

(4.) But the peculiarity of Baxter’s scheme will be 
seen from the following farther extracts: ‘‘ Though 
Christ died equally for all men, in the aforesaid law 
sense, as he satisfied the offended legislator, and as giy- 
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ing himself to all alike in the conditional covenant, yet 
he never properly intended or purposed the actual justi fy- 
ing and saving of all, nor of any but those that come to 
be justified and saved; he did not, therefore, die for 
all, nor for any that perish, with a degree of resolution 
to save them, much less did he die for all alike, as to this 
imtent. Christ hath given fuith to none by his law or 
testament, though he hath revealed that to some he 
will, as benefactor and Dominus Absolutus [absolute 
Lord], give that grace which shall infallibly produce 
it; and God hath given some to Christ that he might 
prevail with them accordingly; yet this is no giving 
it to the person, nor hath he in himself ever the more 
title to it, nor can any lay claim to it as their due. It 
belongeth not to Christ as satisfier, nor yet as lcg/slator, 
to make wicked refusers to become willing, and receive 
him and the benefits which he offers ; therefore he may 
do all for them that is fore-expressed, though he cure 
not their unbelief. Faith is a fruit of the death of 
Christ (and so is all the good which we do enjoy), but 
not directly, as it is satisfuction to justice; but only re- 
motely, a8 it proceedeth trom that jus dominii [right of 
dominion | which Christ has received to send the Spirit 
in what measure and TO WHOM HE WILL, and to suc- 
ceed it accordingly ; and as it is necessary to the at- 
tainment of the farther ends of his death in the certain 
gathering and saving of THE ELECT.” 

(®.) Thus the whole theory amounts to this, that, 
although a conditional salvation has been purchased by 
Christ for all men, and is offered to them, and all legal 
difficulties are removed out of the way-of their pardon 
as sinners by the atonement, yet Christ hath not pur- 
chased for any man the gift of rarrn, or the power of 
performing the condition of salvation required ; but gives 
this to some, and does not give it to others, by virtue 
of that absolute dominion over men which he has pur- 
chased for himself, so that, as the Calvinists refer the 
decree of election to the sovereignty of the Father, 
Baxter refers it to the sovereignty of the Son; one 
makes the decree of reprobation to issue from the Cre- 
ator and Judge, the other from the Redeemer himself. 
The Baxterian ‘theory, with modifications, is adopted 
by many of the English and American Congregation- 
alists, New School Pr esbyterians, and United Presby- 
terians of Scotland. 

Baxter’s chief English works are, 1. A Narration 
of his own Life and Times :—2. The Saint's Everlasting 
Rest:—3. A Paraphrase on the New Testament :—4. A 
Call to the Unecnverted (of which twenty thousand 
copies were sold in one year, and which has been 
translated into every European language):—5. Dying 
Thoughts :—6. The Poor Man's Family Book :—7. The 
Reformed Pastor. We also wrote several books in 
Latin; among them—1. Zpistola de generali omnium 
Protestantium unione adversus Pupatum :—2. Dissertatio 
de baptismo Infantum e Scriptura demonstrato:—3. Cate- 
chismus Quakerianus:—4. De Regimine Ecclesice :—6. 
De Republica Sancta (against the Oceana of Harring- 
ton) :—6. De Universali Redemptione, contra Calvinum 
et Bezam :—7. Historia Conciliorum, etc. etc. In all, 
he is said to have composed one hundred and forty- 
five works in folio, and sixty-three in 4to, besides a 
multitude of more trifling writings. The list prefixed 
to Orme’s Life of Baxter includes 168 treatises. His 
Practical Works were reprinted in 18380 (London, 23 
vols. 8vo); his controversial writings have never been 
fully collected, and many of them are very scarce. 
His fame chiefly rests on his popular works, and on 
his Methodus Theologice and Catholic Theology, in which 
his peculiar views are embodied. Baxter left behind 
him a Narrative of the most Memorable Passages of his 
Life and Times, which was published in a folio volume 
after his death (1696) by Sylvester, under the title 
Reliquie Baxteriane. It is here that we find that re- 
view of his religious opinions written in the latter part 
of his life, which Coleridge speaks of as one of the 
most remarkable pieces of writing that have come 
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down tous. See Fisher’s articles in Bibl. Sacra, ix, 
135, 800; and reprint of Baxter’s End of Controversy in 
Bibl. Sacra , April, 1855; see also Sir James Stephen, 
Essays, ii, i ; Orme, Life and Times of Baxter (Lond. 
1830, 2 vols. 8vo); Watson, Theol, Institutes, ii, 410; 
Nicholls, Calvinism and Arminianism, p.714; Edin. Rev. 
Ixx, 96; Gerlach, Rich. Baxter nuch seinem Leben und 
Wirken (Berl. 1836); Tulloch, Znglish Puritanism (Ed- 
inb. 1861); English Cyclopedia, s. v.; Watson, Dictton- 
ary, 8.V.; Christian Review, viii, 1; Wesley, Works, iii, 
568, 635; Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 147. 

Bay Cie, lashon’, tongue; Sept. Nogia) is spoken 
of the cove or estuary of the Dead Sea, at the mouth 
of the Jordan (Josh. xv, 5; xviii, 19), and also of the 
southern extremity of the same sea (xv, 2), forming 
the boundary points of the tribe of Judah. De Sauley, 
however, contends (Narrative, i, 250) that by this term 
are represented, respectively, the two extreme points 
of the peninsula jutting into the lake on the opposite 
shore, which he states still bears the corresponding 
Arabic name Lissan. But this would confine the ter- 
ritory of Judah to very narrow limits on the east, and 
the points in question are expressly stated to be por- 
tions of the sea (and not of the land, as the analogy of 
our phrases ‘‘ tongue of Jand,”’ etc., would lead us to 
suppose), one of them being in fact located at the very 
entrance of the Jordan. Moreover, the same term (in 
the original) is used with reference to the forked 
mouths of the Nile (‘‘ the tongue of the Egyptian Sea,” 
Isa. xi, 15) as affording an impediment to travellers 
from the East. See Deap Spa. 

Bay is the color assigned in the English version to 
one of the span of horses in the vision of Zechariah 
(vi, 3,7). The original has B5S728, amutstsim’, strong 
(Sept. Wagoi), and evidently means fleet or spirited. 
In ver. 7 it appears to be a corruption for B77, 
adummim’, red, as in ver. 2 i" 

Bay-rren (MIN, ezrach’, native; Sept. ai xéCpoe 
Tov AiBavov, apparently by mistake for MTS) occurs 
only once in Scripture as the name of a tree, namely, 
in Psa. xxxvii, 25: ‘‘ I have seen the wicked in great 
power, spreading himself like a green biy-irec ;’ where 
some suppose it to indicate a specific tree, as the laurel ; 
and others, supported by the Sept. and Vulg. the cedar 
of Lebanon. It is by some considered to mean an 
evergreen tree, and by others a green tree that grows 
in its native soi, or that has not suffered by trans- 
planting, as such a tree spreads itself luxuriantly (so 
Gesenius, Thes. Heb. s. v. in accordance with the ety- 
mology). Others, again, as the unknown author of 
the sixth Greek edition, who is quoted by Celsius 
(i, 194), consider the word as referring to the ‘‘in- 
digenous man,” in the sense of se/f-sujjiciency ; and this 
opinion is adopted by Celsius himself, who states that 
recent interpreters have adopted the laurel or hay-tree 
for no other reason than because it is an evergreen. 
Sir Thomas Browne, indeed, says, ‘‘ As the sense of 
the text is sufficiently answered by this, we are un- 
willing to exclude that noble plant from the honor 
of having its name in Scripture.’’ Isidore de Barriére, 
on the contrary, concludes that the laurel is not men- 
tioned in Scripture because it has been profaned hy 
Gentile fables. But the abuse of a thing should not 
prevent its proper use; and if such a principle had 
been acted en, we should not have found in Scripture 
mention of any trees or plants employed by the Gen- 
tiles in their superstitious ceremonies, as the vine, the 
olive, and the cedar.—Kitto. See Narive. 

Bayer, THEOPHILUS SIEGFRIED, was born in 1694 
at Koénigsberg, where he acquired his first knowledge 
of the Oriental languages under Abraham Wolf. In 
1726 he was called to St. Petersburg to fill the chair 
of Greek and Roman antiquitics. He died Feb. 21, 

728. Among his numerous works are the following 
—1. Historia corgregutionis Cardinalium de Prop: ganda 
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Fide (Petersburg, 1721, 4to; a satire against the Church 
of Rome) :—2. Vindicie verborum Christi, Ll, Eli, Lama 
Subacthant (1717, 4to):—8. LMistoria Regni Gracorum 
Bactriani, etc. (1737); and many works relating to 
Chinese and Oriental literature.—Biog. Univ. iii, 603. 
Bayle, Perer, was born at Carlat, formerly in the 
Comté de Foix, November 18th, 1647, his father being 
a Protestant minister. At the age of nineteen he was 
sent to the college at Puy-Laurens, where he studied 
from 1666 to 1669 with an ardor that permanently in- 
jured his health. Subsequently he was sent to Tou- 
louse, where he put himself under the philosophical 
course of the Jesuits. The end of this was his conver- 
sion from Protestantism, but for a time only. In 


August, 1670, he made a secret abjuration of Catholi- | 


cism, and went to Geneva, where he formed an. ac- 
quaintance with many eminent men, and especially 
contracted a close friendship with James Basnage and 
Minutoli. At Geneva and in the Pays de Vaud he 
lived four years, supporting himself by private tuition. 
In 1674 he removed first to Rouen, and soon after to 
Paris. he treasures of the public libraries, and the 
easy access to literary society, rendered that city 
agreeable to him above all other places. He corre- 
sponded freely on literary subjects with his friend 
Basnage, then studying theology in the Protestant 
University of Sedan, who showed the letters to the 
theological professor, M. Jurieu. By these, and by 
the recommendations of Basnage, Jurieu was induced 
to propose Bayle to fill the chair of philosophy at Se- 
dan, to which, after a public disputation, he was elect- 
ed, November 2, 1675. For five years he seems to 
have been almost entirely occupied by the duties of 
his office. In the spring of 1681, however, he found 
time to write his celebrated letter on comets, in conse- 
quence of the appearance of the remarkable comet of 
1680, which had excited great alarm among the super- 
stitious. In 1681 the college at Sedan was arbitrarily 
suppressed by order of the king, and Bayle went to 
Rotterdam, where, in 1684, he was called to fill the 
same chair. Here he published his Critique générale 
d: 1 Histoire du Calvinisme de Maimbourg, a work ad- 
mired for its ability by both Catholics and Huguenots, 
but nevertheless burnt by the hands of the hangman 
at Paris. About this time a work appeared called 
PAvis aux Réefugiés, a satirical work, which treated the 
Protestants with very little delicacy. This book 
Jurieu (who had written unsuccessfully in opposition 
to the Critique générale above mentioned, and had, in 
consequence, imbibed a bitter hatred against Bayle) 
attributed to him; and although Bayle, in more than 
one Apology, denied the imputation, succeeded so far 
in raising a belief that Bayle was the author, that in 
1693 he was removed from his professorship at Rotter- 
dam. Having now entire leisure, he commenced his 
great work, the Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, the 
first edition of which was published in 2 vols. fol. in 
1696, and the second, much enlarged, in 1702. This 
edition, and that of 1720 (both in 6 vols. fol.), are es- 
teemed the best. The last edition was published at 
Paris 1820-23, 16 vols. ‘The English edition of 1735, 
edited, with additions, by Birch and others for the Lon- 
don booksellers, is more valuable than even the original 
work. This work was undertaken principally to rec- 
tify the mistakés and supply the omissions of Moréri, 
but gave great and just offence in many parts from 
the indecency of its language, its bold leaning toward 
Manichzism, and the captious sophistries which ob- 
secure the plainest truths and infuse doubts into the 
mind of the reader. Besides Jurieu, two new enemies 
appeared on this occasion, Jacquelot and Leclerc, who 
both attacked Bayle’s supposed infidelity. His contro- 
versy with them lasted until near the period of his 
death, which happened on the 28th of September, 1706, 
in his fifty-ninth year. Among his other works are, 
1. Commentaire sur ces paroles de? evangile: Contrains-les 
@entrer (1686) :—2. La Cabale chimérique (1691) :—8. 
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Réponses aur Questions dun Provincial (5 vols. 12mo, 
1702, 1704) :—4. Janua Colorum Reserata :—5. Selected 
Letters (best ed. 8 vols. 1725):—6. Entretiens de Max- 
ime et de Thémiste; ou, Réponse & M. Leclerc (1706): 
Opuscules, etc. His life was written by Des Maizeaux, 
in 2 vols. 12mo, 1722, and by Feuerbach (Augsb. 1838). 
See Haag, La France Protestante, ii, 60-63; Rev. des 
Deux Mondes, Dec. 1835; Landon, Eccl. Dict. i, 98. 
Bayley, Soromon, a colored preacher of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in ‘Liberia. He was born a 
slave in Delaware, and, after cruel hardships, gained 
his freedom. He emigrated to Liberia about 1832, 
and, at the organization of the Conference in 1834, was 
returned supernumerary. He died at Monrovia in 
great peace in Oct., 1839. ‘‘ Father Bayley was a good 
preacher. His language was good, his doctrine sound, 
and his manner forcible; his conversation was a bless- 


‘6 


| ing, and his reward is on high.’”’—Mott, Sketches of 


Persons of Color ; Minutes of Conferences, iii, 62. 
Bayly, Lewis, a Welsh prelate, was born at Caer- 
marthen, and educated at Oxford. In 1616 he was 
consecrated bishop of Bangor. He died in 1632. He 
is worthy of mention for his Practice of Piety, one of 
the most popular religious works of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. It reached its 1st edition in 1714. 


Baz. See MAHER-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ. 


Bazaar, an Oriental ‘‘ market-place.”’ In the ear- 
lier times of the Jewish history it appears that the 
markets were held near the gates of towns, sometimes 
within, sometimes without, where the different kinds 
of goods were exposed for sale, either in the open air 
orin tents. See Marker. But we learn from Jose- 
phus that in the time of our Saviour the markets, at 
least in cities, had become such as they now are in the 
East. These establishments are usually situated in 
the centre of the towns, and do not by any means an- 
swer to our notion of ‘‘a market’—which is usually 
appropriated to the sale of articles of food—for in these 
bazaars all the shops and warehouses of the town are 
collected, and all the trade of the city carried on, of 
whatever description it may be. In these also are the 
workshops of those who expose for sale the products 
of their skill or labor, such as shoe-makers, cap-makers, 
basket-makers, smiths, etc.; but every trade has its 
distinct place to which it is generally confined. Hence 
one passes along between rows of shops exhibiting the 
same kinds of commodities, and sometimes extending 
to the length of a moderate street. Other rows make 
a similar display of commodities of other sorts. The 
bazaar itself consists of a series of avenues or streets, 
with an arched or some other roof, to afford protection 
from the sun and rain. These avenues are lined by 
the shops, which are generally raised two or three feet 
above the ground upon a platform of masonry. which 
also usually forms a bench in front of the whole line. 
The shops are in general very small, and entirely open 


.in front, where the dealer sits with great quietness and 


patience till a customer is attracted by the display of 
his wares. No one lives in the bazaar: the shops are 
closed toward evening with shutters, and the bazaar 
itself is closed with strong gates, after the shopkeepers 
have departed to their several homes in the town. It 
sometimes happens that a part of the bazaar consists 
of an open place or square, around which are shops 
under an arcade. When this occurs the shops are 
generally those of fruiterers, green-grocers, and other 
dealers in vegetable produce, the frequent renewals 
of whose bulky stock renders it undesirable that 
their shops should be placed in the thronged and nar- 
row avenues. In these bazaars business begins very 
early in the morning—as soon as it is light. During 
the day it seems to be the place in which all the ac- 
tivities of the town are concentrated, and presents a 
scene remarkably in contrast with the characteristic 
solitude and quietness of the streets, which seem ex- 
hausted of their population to supply the teeming con- 
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Bazaar at Alexandria, 


course which it offers. And this is partly true; for 
the market is the resort not only of the busy, but of 
the idle and the curious—of those who seek discussion, 
or information, or excitement, or who desire ‘‘to be 
seen of men;” and where, consequently, the exterior 
aspect of Oriental life and manners is seen in all its 
length, and breadth, and fulness.—Kitto, Pict. Bible, 
note on Mark vii, 32. See Mercuanr. 

Baz’lith or Baz’lath (Heb. Batslith’ or Batsluth’, 
mbya or mdz, nakedness; Sept. BacadwS), the head 
of one of the families of Nethinim that returned to 
Jerusalem from the exile (Ezra ii, 52; Neh. vii, 54). 
B.C. 536. 

Bdellium (M53, bedo’lach) occurs but twice in 
the Scriptures—in Gen. ii, 12, as a product of the land 
of Havilab, and Num. xi, 7, where the manna is 
likened to it and to hoar-frost on the ground. In the 
Sept. it is considered as a precious stone, and trans- 
lated (Gen.) by avOoaé, and (Num.) by cotoradXoe ; 
while Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, and the Vul- 
gate render it bdelliwm, a transparent aromatic gum 
from a tree. Of this opinion also is Josephus (Ant. 
iii, 1, 6), where he describes the manna—oovoy T7 
THY dowparwy dehy, i. e. similar to the aromatic 
bdellium (Num. xi, 7). See Manna. Reland sup- 
poses it to be a crystal, while Wahl and Hartmann 
render it beryl (reading mena): The Jewish rabbins, 
however, followed by a host of their Arabian trans- 
lators, and to whom Bochart (/veroz. iii, 593 sq.) and 
Gesenius (Thesaur. i, 181) accede, translate bedolach 
by pearl, and consider Havilah (q. vy.) as the part of 
Arabia, near Catipha and Bahrein, on the Persian 
Gulf, where the pearls are found. 

Those who regard bedolach as some kind of precious 
stone rest their argument on the fact that it is placed 
(Gen. ii, 12) by the side of “‘the onyzx-stone” (Oy, 
shoham), which is a gem occurring several times in 
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the Scriptures, and that they are both 
mentioned as belonging to the produc- 
tions of the land Havilah. But if this 
meaning were intended, the reading 
ought to be, ‘there is the stone of the 
onyx and of the bdellium,” and not 
“‘there is the bdellium and the stone 
of the onyx,” expressly excluding bedo- 
lach from the mineral kingdom. ‘Those 
who translate bedolach by “pearl” refer 
to the later Jewish and Arabian ex- 
pounders of the Bible, whose authority, 
if not strengthened by valid arguments, 
is but of little weight. It is, moreover, 
more than probable that the pearl was 
as yet unknown in the time of Moses, or 
he would certainly not have excluded it 
from the costly contributions to the tab- 
ernacle, the priestly dresses, or even the 
Urim and Thummim, while its fellow 
shoham, though of less value, was va- 
riously used among the sacred ornaments 
(GOROG Be SQ Ail Heo RNA Roeaiatnl) Ale 
xxxix, 13). Nor do we find any men- 
tion of pearl in the times of David and 
Solomon. It is true that Luther trans- 
lates D°353B, peninim’ (Prov. ili, 153; viii, 
11; x, 25; xxxi, 10), by pearls, but this 
is not borne out by Lament. iv, 7, where 
it is indicated as having a red color. 
The only passage in the Old Test. where 
the pearl really occurs under its true 
Arabic name is in Esth. i, 6 (73, dar); 
and in the N. T. it is very frequently 
mentioned under the Greek name pag- 
yaoizne. See Peary. It is therefore 
most probable that the Hebrew bedolach 
is the aromatic gum Jldelliwm, which issues from a 
tree growing in Arabia, Media, and the Indies. Di- 
oscorides (i, 80) informs us that it was called pd. 
deXxoy or Bodxcv, and Pliny Cxii, 19), that it bore 
the names of brochon, malacham, and maldacon. The 
frequent interchange of letters brings the form very 
near to that of the Hebrew word; nor is the similar- 
ity of name in the Hebrew and Greek, in the case 
of natural productions, less conclusive of the nature 
of the atticle, since the Greeks probably retained the 
ancient Oriental names of productions coming from 
the East. Pliny’s description of the tree from which 
the bdellium is taken makes Kempfer’s assertion 
(Amen. Exot. p. 668) highly probable, that it is the 
sort of palm-tree (Borassus flabel’(formis, Linn. ci. 6, 3, 
Trigynia) so frequently met with on the Persian coast 
and in Arabia Felix. 

The term bdellium, however, is applied to two gum- 
my-resinous substances. One of them is the /ndian 
bdellium, or false myrrh (perhaps the bdellium of the 
Scriptures), which is obtained from A myris (balsamo- 
dendron?) Commiphora. Dr. Roxburgh (flor. Ind. ii, 
245) says that the trunk of the tree is covered with a 
light-colored pellicle, as in the common birch, which 
peels off from time to time, exposing to view a smooth 
green coat, which, in succession, supplies other similar 
exfoliations. This tree diffuses a grateful fragrance, 
like that of the finest myrrh, to a considerable distance 
around. Dr. Royle (///ust. p. 176) was informed that 
this species yielded bdellium ; and, in confirmation of 
this statement, we may add that many of the speci- 
mens of this bdellium in the British Museum have a 
yellow pellicle adhering to them, precisely like that 
of the common birch, and that some of the pieces are 
perforated by spiny branches, another character sery- 
ing to recognise the origin of the bdellium., Indian 
bdellium has considerable resemblance to myrrh. 
Many of the pieces have hairs adhering to them. The 
other kind of bdellium is called African bdellium, and 
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is obtained from Heudolotia Africana (Richard and 
Guillemin, 7°. de Sénégambie), It is a natural pro- 
duction of Senegal, and is called by the natives, who 
make tooth-picks of its spines, niottout. It consists of 
rounded or oval tears, from one to two inches in diam- 
eter, of a dull and waxy fracture, which, in the course 
of time, become opaque, and are covered externally 
by a white or yellowish dust. It has a feeble but pe- 
euliar odor, and a bitter taste. Pelletier (Ann. de 
Chim. 1xxx, 39) found it to consist of resin, 59.0; solu- 
ble gum, 9.2; bassorin, 30.6; volatile oil and loss, 1.2. 
Resin of bdellium (African bdellium ?) consists, ac- 
cording to Johnstone, of carbon, 40; hydrogen, 31; 
oxygen, 5. See Penny Cyclopedia, s. v.—Kitto, s.v. 


Beach, Abraham, D.D., a minister of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, was born at Cheshire, Conn., 
1740, graduated at Yale College 1757, passed from the 
Congregational to the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and was ordained by the Bishop of London 1767. His 
first service was as missionary at Piscataqua, N. J., 
where he served up to the Revolution, when his church 
was shut up on account of the troubles of the time. 
In 1784 he was appointed assistant minister at Trinity 
Church, N. Y. In 1789 he was made D.D. by Colum- 
bia College. In 1813 he resigned his charge and re- 
tired to his farm on the Raritan, where he died, Sept. 
14, 1828. He was a strict Episcopalian, and in 1783 
opposed Dr. (afterward Bishop) White’s proposal to 
organize the Church and ordain ministers without a 
consecrated bishop.—Sprague, Annals, v, 265. 


Beach, John, a Protestant Episcopal minister, 
was born in 1700, and graduated at Yale College in 
1721. For several years he served in the Congrega- 
tional Church at Newtown, Conn., but in 1732 con- 
formed to the Church of England, and was ordained by 
the Bishop of London in that year. He served as mis- 
sionary at Newtown and Reading for 50 years, and 
died March 8, 1782. He published several tracts in 
favor of the Church of England, and a number of oc- 
casional sermons.—Sprague, Annals, v, 84. 


Beacon (4M, to’ren), Isa. xxx, 17, in the margin 
in that place, and in the text in chap. xxiii, 23, and 
Ezek. xxvii, 5, rendered ‘‘mast.” It probably signifies 
a pole used as a standard or ‘‘ensign” (03, mes), which 
was set up on the tops of mountains as a signal for the 
assembling of the people, sometimes on the’ invasion 
of an enemy, and sometimes after a defeat (Isa. v, 26; 
xi, 12; xviii, 3; Ixii,10). See BANNER. 

Beads. Strings of beads are used in the Roman 
Church on which to count the number of paters or aves 
recited. They are generally supposed to have been 
introduced by Peter the Hermit. The Saxon word 
bede means a prayer ; it is the past participle of biddan, 
orare, to bid. Bead-roll was a list of those to be pray- 
ed for in the Church, and a. beadsman one who prayed 
for ee: From this use beads obtained theirname. 
—Borgier, s.v. Chapelet. See Rosary. 


Beale, pate a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Bridgewater, Mass., Oct. 13, 1777, convert- 
ed 1800, and entered the itinerant ministry at Lynn, 
Mass., 1801. After filling several of the most impor- 
tant stations, he was presiding elder from 1806 to 
1818; and during the next ten years, while effective, 
he was missionary at Piscataquis, and also presiding 
elder. He was made ‘‘superannuate’’ in 1833, and 
died at Baltimore Dec. 30, 1836. He was a devoted 
and successful minister, ‘‘ and did more to plant Meth- 
odism in Maine than any other man’’ (Rey. T. Mer- 
ritt), and, during his long and faithful service, became 
well known to the Church as a wise man and discreet 
counsellor. He was five times a delegate to the Gen- 
eral Conference.—Minutes of Conferences, ii, 493, 


Beali’ah (Heb. Beélyah’, m>z3, whose lord is Je- 
hovah ; remarkable as containing ine names of both 
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Baal and Jah; Sept. Baad), one of David's thirty 
Benjamite heroes of the sling during his sojourn at 
Ziklag (1 Chron, xii, 5). B.C. 1054. 


Be’dloth (Heb. Bedloth’, mi>22, the plur. fem. 


of Baal, signifying prob. citizens ; Sept. Baahws v.r. 
Baws and Bahpaway), the name of two places. 

1. A town in the southern part of Judah (i. e. in 
Simeon), mentioned in connection with Telem and Ha- 
zor (Josh. xv, 24); evidently different from either of 
the two places called Baalath (ver. 9, 29), but probably 
the same as the BAALATH-BEER (q. Vv.) of chap. xix, 8. 
Schwarz (Palest. p.100) thinks it is a ‘‘ Kulat al-Baal 
situated 74 English miles S.E. of Telem and N.W. of 
Zapha;’’? but no such names appear on any modern 
map, and the region indicated is entirely south-of the 
bounds of Palestine. 

2. A district of Asher, of which Baanah ben-Hushai 
was Solomon’s commissariat (1 Kings iv, 16, where 
the Auth. Vers. renders incorrectly ‘‘in Aloth,” Sept. 
ty BaadwS, Vulg. im Baloth); apparently = ‘‘ adjacent 
cities,” i.e. the sea-coast, where the riyer Beleus (By- 
Neoc, Joseph. War, ii, x, 2) may be a trace of the name. 
See Berus. Schwarz (Palest. p. 237) unnecessarily 
identifies it with Baal-gad or Laish. 


Beam, the rendering in the Auth. Vers. of the fol- 
lowing words: ATX, ereg, a web, Judg. xvi, 14; * shut- 
tle,” Job ii, 6; 122, manor’, a yoke, hence a weaver’s 
JSrame, or its principal beam, 1 Sam. xvii, 7; 2 Sam. 
xxi, 19; 1 Chron. xi, 23;.xx, 5; 3a, geb, a board, 1 
Kings vi, 9; D°5DD, Kapphiis’ , a cross-beam or girder 
(Sept. kavSapoc), Habak. chee bd tsela’, a rib, 
hence a joint, 1 Kings vii, 3; “board,” vi. 15, 16; 
“plank,” vi, 15; M75P, kurah’, a cross-piece or rafter, 
2 Kings vi, 2, 5; 2 Chron. iii,7; Cant. i, 17; 13, ab, 
a projecting step, or architectural ornament like a 
moulding, answering for a threshold, 1 Kings vii,6; 
‘‘thick plank,’’? Ezek. xli, 25; nin, keruthoth’, 
hewed sticks of tember, 1 Kings vi, 36; Vil; 2,125 
MP (in Piel), to jit beams, hence to frame, Neh. iii, 
3, 6; Psa. civ, 3; of no Heb. word (being supplied in 
italics) in 1 Kings vi, 6; doxdc, a stick of wood for 
building purposes, Matt. vii, 3, 4, 5; Luke vi, 41, 42. 
In these last passages, Lightfoct shows that the ex- 
pressions of our Lord were a common proverb among 
the Jews, having reference to the greater sins of one 
prone to censure the small faults of another. The 
‘*mote,”’ kappoc, may be understood as any very small 
dry particle, which, by lodging in the eye, causes dis- 
tress and pain, and is here given as the emblem of 
lesser faults in opposition to a beam for the greater, as 
also in the parallel proverb, ‘‘ Strain [out] a gnat and 
swallow a camel’’ (Matt. xxiii, 24). 


we ya5 
wees 


Bean (>'5, pol; Sept. ebapoc) occurs first in 2 Sam. 
xvii, 28, where beans are described as being brought 
to David, as well as wheat, barley, lentils, etc., as is 
the custom at the present day-in many parts of the 
East when a traveller arrives at a village. So in 
Ezek. iv, 9, the prophet is directed to take wheat, bar- 
ley, beans, lentils, etc. and make bread thereof. This 
meaning of the Heb. word is confirmed by the Arabic 
Sul, which is applied to the bean in modern times, as 
ascertained by Yorskal in Egypt, and as we find in ‘old 
Arabic works, The common bean, or at least one of 
its varieties, we find noticed by Hippocrates and The- 
ophrastus under the names of kiapoc éAAnvucde, or 
‘Greek bean,” to distinguish it from kiapog alyiz- 
teoc, the ‘‘ Egyptian bean,’’ or bean of Pythagoras, 
\ which was no doubt the large farinaceous seed of Ne- 
lumbium speciosum (Theophr. Plant. iv, 9; Athen. iii, 
73; comp. Link, Urwelt, i, 224; Billerbeck, For. Class, 
p- 139). Beans were employed as articles of diet by 
the ancients, as they are by the moderns, and are con- 
sidered to give rise to flatulence, but otherwise to be 


BEAN 
wholesome and nutritious (comp. Pliny, xviii, 30). 
Beans are cultivated over a great part of the Old 
World, from the north of Europe to the south of India; 
in the latter, however, forming the cold-weather culti- 
vation, with wheat, peas, etc. They are extensively 
cultivated in Egypt and Arabia. In Egypt they are 
sown in November, and reaped in the middle of Feb- 
ruary (three and a half months in the ground); but in 
Syria they may be had throughout the spring. The 
stalks are cut down with the scythe, and these are 
afterward cut and crushed to fit them for the food of 
camels, oxen, and goats. The beans themselves, 
when sent to market, are often deprived of their 
skins. Basnage reports it as the sentiment of some 
of the rabbins tat beans were not lawful to the priests, 
on account of their being considered the appropriate 
food of mourning and affliction; but he does not refer 
to the authority ; and neither in the sacred books nor 
in the Mishna (see Shebiith, ii, 9) can be found any 
traces of the notion to which he alludes (see Otho, Lex. 
Rab. p. 223). So far from attaching any sort of im- 
purity to this legume, it is described as among the 
first-fruit offerings; and several other articles in the 
latter collection prove that the Hebrews had beans 
largely in use after they had passed them through the 
mill (Kitto, Phys. Hist. of Palestine, p. eccxix). The 
paintings on the monuments of Egypt show that the 
bean was cultivated in that country in very early 
times (comp. Strabo, xv, 822), although Herodotus 
states (ii, 37; comp. Diog. Laert. viii, 34) that beans 
were held in abhorrence by the Egyptian priesthood, 
and that they were never eaten by the people (but see 
Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. i, 523 abridgm.); but as they 
were cultivated, it is probable that they formed an ar- 
ticle of diet with the poorer classes (comp. Horace, Sat. 
ii, 3, 182; ii, 6, 63); and beans with rice, and dhourra 
bread, are the chief articles of food at this day among 
the Fellah population. They are usually eaten steep- 
ed in oil. Those now cultivated in Syria and Pales- 
tine are the white horse-bean and the kidney-bean, 
called by the natives mash.—Kitto, s.v. Pol. 


Be’an, Cut~preEN oF (vtol Barty; Josephus, viot 
row Baavou, Ant. xii, 8, 1), a tribe apparently of pred- 
atory Bedouin habits, retreating into ‘ towers’ (zip- 
youc) when not plundering, and who were destroyed by 
Judas Maccabeus (1 Mac. v,4). The name has been 
supposed to be identical with Bron (Num. xxxii, 2); 
but this is a mere conjecture, as it is very difficult to 
tell from the context whether the residence of this 
people was on the east or west of Jordan. 


Bear (255 or 35, dob, in Arabic dub, in Persic deeb 
and dob; Greek doxroc) is noticed in 1 Sam. xvii, 34, 
86, 37; 2 Sam. xvii, 8; 2 Kings ii, 24; Prov. xvii, 12; 
xxyili, 15; Isa. xi, 7; lix, 11; Lam. iii, 10; Hos. xiii, 
8; Amos, v, 19; Dan. vii, 5; Wisd. xi, 17; Ecclus. 
xlvii, 2; Rev. xiii, 2. Although some moderns have 


Syrian Bear. 


denied the existence of bears in Syria and Africa, 
there cannot be a doubt of the fact, and of a species of 
the genus Ursus being meant in the Hebrew texts above 
noted (Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 373). David de- 
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fended his flock from the attacks of a bear (1 Sam. 
xvii, 34, 35, 36), and bears destroyed the youths who 
mocked the prophet (2 Kings ii, 24). Its hostility to 
cattle is implied in Isa. xi, 7—its roaring in Isa. lix, 
11—its habit of ranging far and wide for food in Prov. 
xxviii, 15—its lying in wait for its prey in Lam. iii, 
10; and from 2 Kings ii, 24, we may infer that it would 
attack men. See Eris. 

The genus Ursus is the largest of all the plantigrade 
carnassiers, and with the faculty of subsisting on fruit 
or honey unites a greater or less propensity, according 
to the species, to slaughter and animal food. To a sul- 
len and ferocious disposition it joins immense strength, 
little vulnerability, considerable sagacity, and the 
power of climbing trees. The brown bear, Ursus arc- 
tos, is the most sanguinary of the species of the Old 
Continent, and Ursus Syriacus, or the bear of Pales- 
tine, is one very nearly allied to it, differing only in 
its stature being proportionably lower and longer, the 
head and tail more prolonged, and the color a dull 
buff or light bay, often clouded, like the Pyrenean 
variety, with darker brown (Forskal, Descr. Anim. iv, 
5, No. 21). On the back there is a ridge of long semi- 
erect hairs running from the neck to the tail. It is 
yet found in the elevated woody parts of Lebanon 
(Kitto, Phys. Hist. of Palest. p. ecclv). In the time 
of the first Crusades these beasts were still numerous 
and of considerable ferocity ; for during the siege of 
Antioch, Godfrey of Bouillon, according to Math. 
Paris, slew one in defence of a poor woodcutter, and 
was himself dangerously wounded in the encounter. 
See Penny Cyclopedia, s. v. 

The sacred writers frequently associate this formi- 
dable animal with the king of the forest, as being 
equally dangerous and destructive; and it is thus that 
the prophet Amos sets before his countrymen the suc- 
cession of calamities which, under the just judgment 
of God, was to befall them, declaring that the removal 
of one would but leave another equally grievous (vy, 
18, 19). Solomon, who had closely studied the char- 
acter of the several individuals of the animal kingdom, 
compares an unprincipled and wicked ruler to these 
creatures (Prov. xxviii, 15). To the fury of the fe- 
;male bear when robbed of her young there are several 
striking allusions in Scripture (2 Sam. xvii, 8; Prov. 
xvii, 12). The Divine threatening in consequence of 
the numerous and aggravated iniquities of the king- 
dom of Israel, as uttered by the prophet Hosea, is thus 
forcibly expressed: ‘‘I will meet them as a bear be- 
reaved of her whelps’’ (xiii, 8; see Jerome in loc.), 
which was fulfilled by the invasion of the Assyrians 
and the complete subversion of the kingdom of Israel. 
“¢ The she-bear is said to be even more fierce and ter- 
rible than the male, especially after she has cubbed, 
and her furious passions are never more fiercely ex- 
hibited than when she is deprived of her young. 
When she returns to her den and misses the object of 
her love and care, she becomes almost frantic with 
rage. Disregarding every consideration of danger to 
herself, she attacks with great ferocity every animal 
that comes in her way, and in the bitternesss of her 
heart will dare to attack even a band of armed men. 
The Russians of Kamtschatka never venture to fire on 
a young bear when the mother is near; for if the cub 
drop, she becomes enraged to a degree little short of 
madness, and if she get sight of the enemy will only 
quit her revenge with her life. A more desperate at- 
tempt can scarcely be performed than to carry off her 
young inher absence. Her scent enables her to track 
the plunderer; and unless he has reached some place 
of safety before the infuriated animal overtake him, 
his only safety is in dropping one of the cubs and con- 
tinuing his flight; for the mother, attentive to its 
safety, carries it home to her den before she renews 
the pursuit’? (Cook's Voyages, iti, 307). 

In the vision of Daniel, where the four great mon- 
archies of antiquity are symbolized by different beasts 
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of prey, whose qualities resembled the character of | been as dear to God and as fondly cherished by him as 
these several states, the Medo-Persian empire is rep- | the beard was by them, the razor, i.e. the agents of 
resented by a bear, which raised itself up on one side, | his angry providence, in righteous retribution for their 
and had between its teeth three ribs, and they said | long-continued sins, would destroy their existence as a 
thus unto it, ‘‘ Arise, devour much flesh” (vii, 5). All “nation (Ezek. v, 1-5). With this knowledge of the 


the four monarchies agreed in their fierceness and ra- 
pacity; but there were several striking differences in 
the subordinate features of their character and their 
mode of operation, which is clearly intimated by the 
different character of their symbolical representatives. 
The Persian monarchy is represented by a bear to de- 
note its cruelty and greediness after blood. 
has enumerated several points of resembiance between 
the character of the Medo-Persians and the disposition 
of the bear (//ieroz. i, 806 sq.). The variety of the 
Asiatic bear which inhabits the Himalayas is especial- 
ly ferocious, and it is probable that the same species 


among the mountains of Armenia is the animal here | 
| That the ancient Assyrians took equally nice care of 
their beard and hair is evident from the representa- 


referred to. The beast with seven heads and ten 
horns (Rey. xiii, 2) is described as having the feet of 
a bear. The bear’s feet are his best weapons, with 
which he fights, either striking or embracing his an- 
tagonist in order to squeeze him to death, or to trample 
him under foot. 

For the constellation Ursa Major, or ‘tthe Great 
Bear,’’ see ASTRONOMY. 


Beard (jp1, zakan’; Gr. twywv). The customs 
of nations in respect to this part of the human coun- 
tenance have differed and still continue to differ so 


widely that it is not easy with those who treat the | 


beard as an incumbrance to conceive properly the im- 
portance attached to it in other ages and countries. 

I. The ancient nations in general agreed with the 
modern inhabitants of the East in attaching a great 
value to the possession of a beard. 

.of it, or a sparse and stinted sprinkling of hair upon 
the chin, is thought by the Orientals to be as great a 
deformity to the features as the want of a nose would 
appear to us; while, on the contrary, along and bushy 
beard, flowing down in luxuriant profusion to the 
breast, is considered not only a most graceful orna- 
ment to the person, but as contributing in no small 
degree to respectability and dignity of character. So 
much, indeed, is the possession of this venerable badge 
associated with notions of honor and importance, that 
it is almost constantly introduced, in the way either 
of allusion or appeal, into the language of familiar and 
daily life. In short, this hairy appendage of the chin 
is most highly prized as the attribute of manly digni- 


describing the severity of the Divine judgments upon 
the Jews, he intimates that, although that people had 


Bochart | 


extraordinary respect and value which have in all 
ages been attached to the beard in the East, we are 
prepared to expect that a corresponding care would be 


|taken to preserve and improve its appearance; and, 


accordingly, to dress and anéint it with oil and per- 
fume was, with the better classes at least, an indis- 
pensable part of their daily toilet (Psa. cxxxiii, 2). 
In many cases it was dyed with variegated colors, by 
a tedious and troublesome operation, described by Mo- 


rier (Journ. p. 247), which, in consequence of the ac- 


tion of the air, requires to be repeated once every fort- 
night, and which, as that writer informs us, has been 
from time immemorial a universal practice in Persia. 


tions found everywhere upon the monuments discov- 
ered by Botta and Layard. From the history of Me- 
phibosheth (2 Sam. xix, 24), it seems probable that 
the grandees in ancient Palestine ‘‘ trimmed their 
beards” with the same fastidious care and by the same 
elaborate process; while the allowing these to remain 
in a foul and dishevelled state, or to cut them off, was 
one among the many features of sordid negligence in 
their personal appearance by which they gave outward 
indications of deep and overwhelming sorrow (Isa. xv, 
2; Jer. xli,5; comp. Herod. ii, 36; Suet. Caligula, d; 
Theocr. xiv, 3). The custom was and is to shave or 
pluck it and the hair out in mourning (Isa. 1, 6; Jer. 
xlviii, 37; Ezra ix, 3; Bar. vi, 31). David resented 


[the treatment of his ambassadors by Hanun (2 Sam. 
The total absence | 


x, 4) as the last outrage which enmity could inflict 
(comp. Lucian, Cynic. 14). The dishonor done by Da- 
vid to his beard of letting his spittle fall on it (1 Sam. 
xxi, 13) seems at once to have convinced Achish of 
his being insane, as no man in health of body and 
mind would thus defile what was esteemed so honor- 
able. It was customary for men to kiss one another’s 
beards when they saluted, for the original of 2 Sam. 
xx, 9, literally translated, would read, ‘‘And Joab 
held in his right hand the beard of Amasa, that he 
might give it a kiss;’’ indeed, in the East, it is gener- 
ally considered an insult to touch the beard except to 
kiss it-(comp. Homer, J/iad, i, 501; x, 454 sq.). Among 
the Arabs, kissing the beard is an act of respect; D’ Ar- 


) | Vieux observes (Coutumes des Arabes, ch. 7) that ‘the 
ty ; and hence the energy of Ezekiel’s language when, | 


women kiss their husbands’ beards, and the children 
their fathers’, when they go to salute them” (see Har- 
mar, Obs. ii, 77, 833; iii, 179; Bohlen, Indien, ii, 171; 
Deyling, Obs, ii, 14; Lakemacher, Obs. x, 145; Taver- 
nier, ii, 100; Niebuhr, Beschr. p. 317; Kitto, Pict. Bi- 
ble, notes on 1 Sam. xxxi, 13; 2 Sam. x, 4; xix, 24; 
xx, 9; 1 Chron. xix, 4; Volney, ii, 118; Burckhardt, 
Arabia, p. 61; Lane, Mod. Egyptians, i, 322). See 
Hair. 

The Egyptians, on the contrary, sedulously, for the 
most part, shaved the hair of the face and head, and 
compelled their slaves to do the like. Herodotus 
(i, 36) mentions it as a peculiarity of the Egyptians 
that they let the beard grow in mourning, being at 


Beards of various ancient Nations. 


From the Egyptian 
Monuments. 


_all other times shaved. 
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Hence Joseph, when released 
from prison, ‘‘shaved his beard” to appear before 
Pharaoh (Gen. xli, 14). Egyptians of low caste or 
mean condition are represented sometimes, in the spir- 
it of caricature apparently, with beards of slovenly 
growth (Wilkinson, ii, 127). The enemies of the 
Egyptians, including probably many of the nations 
of Canaan, Syria, Armenia, etc., are represented near- 
ly always bearded. The most singular custom of the 
Ezyptians was that of tying a false beard upon the 
chin, which was made of plaited hair, and of a peculiar 
form, according to the person by whom it was worn. 
Private individuals had a small beard, scarcely two 
inches long; that of aking was 
of considerable length, square 
at the bottom; and the figures 
of gods were distinguished by 
its turning up at the end (Wil- 
kinson, iii, 362). No man ven- 
tured to assume, or affix to his 
image, the beard of a deity; 
but after their death, it was permitted to substitute 
this divine emblem on the statues of kings, and all 
other persons who were judged worthy of admittance 
to the Elysium of futurity, in consequence of their 
having assumed the character of Osiris, to whom the 
souls of the pure returned on quitting their earthly 
abode. The form of the beard, therefore, readily dis- 
tinguishes the figures of gods and kings in the sacred 
subjects of the temples; and the allegorical connection 
between the sphinx and the monarch is pointed out by 
its haying the kingly beard, as well as the crown and 
other symbols of royalty (Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. suppl. 
plate 77, pt. ii). 

From the above facts, it is clear that the Israelites 
maintained their beard and the ideas connected with 
it during their abode among the Egyptians, who were 
ashaven people. This is not unimportant as one of 
the indications which evince that, whatever they 
learned of good or evil in that country, they preserved 
the appearance and habits of a separate people. As 
the Egyptians shaved their beards off entirely, the in- 
junction in Ley. xix, 27, against shaving ‘‘the cor- 
ners of the beard’? must have been levelled against the 
practices of some other bearded nation. T he prohibi- 
tion is usually understood to apply against rounding 
the corners of the beard where it joins the hair; and 
the reason is supposed to have been to counteract a 
superstition of certain Arabian tribes, who, by shaving 
off or rounding away the beard where it joined the 
hair of the head, devoted themselves to a certain deity 
who held among them the place which Bacchus did 
among the Greeks (Herodot. iii, 8; comp. Jer. ix, 26; 
xxv, 23; xlix, 32). The consequence seems to have 
been altogether to prevent the Jews from shaving off 
the edges of their beards. The effect of this prohibi- 
tion in establishing a distinction of the Jews from 
other nations cannot be understood unless we con- 
template the extravagant diversity in which the beard 
was and is treated by the nations of the East. See 
Corner. The removal of the beard was a part of the 
ceremonial treatment proper to a leper (Lev. xiv, 9). 
There is no evidence that the Jews compelled their 
slaves to wear beards otherwise than they wore their 
own; although the Romans, when they adopted the fash- 
ion of shavinz, compelled their slaves to cherish their 
hair and beard, and let them shave when manumitted 
(Liy. xxxiv, 52; xlv, 44).—Kitto; Smith; Winer. 

In 2 Sam. xix, 24, the term ren “ated “beard” is in 
the original DB, 
(being elsewhere rendered ‘‘upper lip’), which, like 
the beard, was carefully preserved. 

II. The 44th canon of the council of Carthage, A.D. 
398, according to the most probable reading, forbids 
Bier eymen to suffer the hair of their heads to grow too 
long, and at the same time forbids to shave the beard. 


Ancient Egyptian false 
Beards. 


sapham’, and signifies the mustache 
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Clericus nee comam nutriat nec barbum radat. Accord- 
ing to Gregory VII, the Western clergy have not worn 
beards since the first introduction of Christianity ; but 


Bingham shows this to be incorrect.—Bingham, Orig. 
Ecel. bk. vi, ch. iv, § 15. 


Beard, Tuomas, the ‘“‘protomartyr of Methodism,” 
was one of Mr. W resley’s first assistants. In 1744, 
during the fierce persecutions waged against the Meth- 
odists, he was torn from his family and sent away as 
a soldier, He maintained a brave spirit under his 
sufferings, but his health failed. He was sent to the 
hospital at Newcastle in 1774, ‘‘where,’’ says Wesley, 
‘the still praised God continually.’ His fever be- 
came worse, and he was bled, but his arm festered, 
mortified, and had to be amputated. A few days later 
he died. Charles Wesley wrote the hymn Soldier of 
Christ, adieu! as a tribute to the memory of Beard.— 
Wesley, Works, iii, 317; Stevens, Hist. of Methodism, 
i, 210; Atmore, AZemorial, p. 46. ; 


Beasley, Freperick, D.D., was born in 1777, 
near Edenton, N.C. After graduating at Princeton, 
1797, he remained there three years as tutor, studying 
theology at the same time. In 1801 he was ordained 
deacon, in 1802 priest; in 1803 he became pastor of St. 
John’s, Elizabethtown ; in the same year he was trans- 
ferred to St. Peter’s, Albany, and in 1809 to St. Paul’s, 
Baltimore. In 1813 he became provost of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, which office he filled with emi- 
nent fidelity and dignity until 1828. He served St. 
Michael’s, Trenton, from 1829 to 1836, when he retired 
to Elizabethtown, where he died, Nov. 1, 1845. His 
principal writings are, American Dialogues of the Dead 
(1815): :—Search of Truth in the Science of the Human 
Mind (vol. i, 8vo, 1822; vol. ii left in MS.). He also 
published a number of pamphlets and sermons, and 
was a frequent contributor to the periodicals of the 
time.—Sprague, Annals, v, 479 

Beast, the translation of M23, behemah’, dumb 
animals, guadrupeds, the most usual term; also of 
“923, beir’, grazing ae flocks or ee Exod. 
xxii, 5; Num. xx, 4, 8, 11; Psa. Ixxviii, 48; once 
beasts of burden, Gent irae 17; chay, Chaldec 
NIT, chaya’, a wild beast, frequently occurring ; WED, 
ne’phesh, creature or soul, only once in the phrase 
“beast for beast,” Levit. 18; May, te’bach, 
slaughter, once only for eatable beasts, Prov. ix, 2; and 

}9D75, kirkaroth’, ‘‘swift beasts,’ i. e. dromedaries, 
Isa. Lx, 20 [see CarrLe]; in the New Test. properly 
Zéov, an animal; Snotoyv, a wild beast, often; krijvoc, 
a domestic animal, as property, for merchandise, Rev. 
Xviil, 13; for food, 1 Cor. xv, 39; or for service, Luke 
x, 84; Acts xxiii, 24; and o@ayoy, an animal for sac- 
rifice, a victim, Acts vii, 42. In the Bible, this word, 
when used in contradistinction to man (Psa. xxxvi, 6), 
denotes a brute creature generally; when in contra- 
distinction to creeping things (Ley. xi, 2-7; xxvii, 26), 
it has reference to four-footed animals; and when to 
wild mammalia, as in Gen. i, 25, it means domesticated 
cattle. Tsryrm’, D75X (‘‘ wild beasts,’’ Isa. xiii, 21; 
xxxiv, 14; Jer. xl, 39), denotes wild animals of the 
upland wilderness. Ocni’, BTN (‘‘doleful crea- 
tures,” Isa. xiii, 21), may, perhaps, with more propriety 
be considered as ‘‘ poisonous and offensive reptiles.” 
Sririm’, DIY, shaggy ones, is a general term for 
apes—not satyrs (Isa. xiii, 21; xxxiv, 14; much less 
‘¢deyils,’’ 2 Chron, xi, 15), a pagan poetical creation 
unfit for Scriptural language; it includes Surpuw’, 
ptw (‘‘devils,” Deut. xxxii, 17; Psa. cvi, 87), as a 
species. See Arr. TAnnrm’, D"2, are monsters of 
the deep and of the wilderness—boas, serpents, croco- 
diles, dolphins, and sharks. See ANIMAL. 

The zoology of Scripture may, in a general sense, 
be said to embrace the whole range of animated na- 
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ture; but, after the first brief notice of the creation 
of animals recorded in Genesis, it is limited more par- 
ticularly to the animals found in Egypt, Arabia, Pal- 
estine, Syria, and the countries eastward, in some 
cases to those beyond the Euphrates. It comprehends 
mammalia, birds, reptiles, fishes, and invertebrate 
animals. See each animal in its alphabetical order. 
Thus, in animated nature, beginning with the lowest 
organized in the watery element, we have {first V2, 
Snp‘rets, ‘‘ the moving creature that hath life,’’ ani- 
maleula, crustacea, insecta, etc.; second, 0293, TAN- 
NINIM’, fishes and amphibia, including the huge ten- 
ants of the waters, whether they also frequent the 
land or not, crocodiles, python-serpents, and perhaps 
even those which are now considered as of a more 
ancient zoology than the present system, the great 
Saurians of geology; and third, it appears, birds, 5)12, 
Opn, “flying creatures’? (Gen. i, 20); and, still ad- 
vancing (cetaceans, pinnatipeds, whales, and seals be- 
ing excluded), we have quadrupeds, forming three 
other divisions or orders: (1st.) cattle, W2ma, Bunn- 
MA’, embracing the ruminant herbivora, generally 
gregarious and capable of domesticity; (2d.) wild 
beasts, M34, Cuayan’, carnivora, including all beasts 
of prey ; and (8d.) reptiles, wa", Ru’ mrs, minor quad- 
rupeds, such as creep by means of many feet, or 
glide along the surface of the soil, serpents, annelides, 
etc.; finally, we have man, DS, Avam’, standing 
alone in intellectual supremacy. The classification 
of Moses, as it may be drawn from Deuteronomy, ap- 
pears to be confined to Vertebrata alone, or animals 
having a spine and ribs, although the fourth class 
might include others. Taking man as one, it forms 
five classes: (1st.) Man; (2d.) Beasts; (Sd.) Birds; 
(4th.) Reptiles; (Sth.) Fishes. It is the same as that 
in Leviticus xi, where beasts are further distinguished 
into those with solid hoofs, the solipedes of systematists, 
and those with cloven feet (bisulci), or ruminantia. 
But the passage specially refers to animals that might 
be lawfully eaten because they were clean, and to 
others prohibited because they were declared unclean, 
although some of them, according to the common be- 
lief of the time, might ruminate; for the Scriptures 
were not intended to embrace anatomical disquisitions 
aiming at the advancement of human science, but to 
convey moral and religious truth without disturbing 
the received opinions of the time on questions haying 
little or no relation to their main object. The Scrip- 
tures, therefore, contain no minute details on natural 
history, and notice only a small proportion of the ani- 
mals inhabiting the regions alluded to. Notwith- 
standing the subsequent progress of science, the obser- 
vation of Dr. Adam Clarke is still in a great measure 
true, that ‘of a few animals and vegetables we are 
comparatively certain, but of the great majority we 
know almost nothing. Guessing and conjecture are 
endless, and they have on these subjects been already 
sufficiently employed. What learning—deep, solid, 
extensive learning and judgment could do, has already 
been done by the incomparable Bochart in his /Hiero- 
zoicon. The learned reader may consult this work, 
and, while he gains much general information, will 
have to regret that he can apply so little of it to the 
main and grand question.” The chief cause of this is 
doubtless the general want of a personal and exact 
knowledge of natural history on the part of those who 
haye discussed these questions (Kitto), See ZooLocy. 

The Mosaic regulations respecting domestic animals 
exhibit a great superiority over the enactments of 
other ancient nations (for those of the Areopagus, see 
Quintil. Justit. v, 9,13; for those of the Zend-ayesta, 
see Rhode, Heil. Sage, p. 438, 441, 445), and contain 
the following directions: 1. Beasts of labor must have 
rest on the Sabbath (Exod. xx, 10; xxiii, 12), and in 
the sabbatical year cattle were allowed to roam free 
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and eat whatever grew in the untilled fields (Exod. 
xxiii, 11; Lev. xxv, 7). See Sanpatu. 2. No an- 
imal could be castrated (Lev. xxii, 24); for that this 
is the sense of the passage (which Le Clere combats) 
is evident not only from the interpretation of Josephus 
(Ant. v, 8, 10), but also from the invariable practice 
of the Jews themselves. See Ox. The scruples that 
may have led to the disuse of mutilated beasts of bur- 
den are enumerated by Michaelis (Mos. Recht, iii, 161 
sq.). The prohibition itself faust have greatly sub- 
served a higher and different object, namely, the pre- 
vention of eunuchs; but its principal ground is certain- 
ly a religions, or, at least, a humane one (see Hottin- 
ger, Leges Hebr. p. 374 sq.). 3. Animals of different 
kinds were not to be allowed to mix in breeding, nor 
even to be yoked together to the plough (Lev. xix, 
19; Deut. xx,10). See Diverse. 4. Oxen in thresh- 
ing were not to be muzzled, or prevented from eating 
the provender on the floor (Deut. xxv, 4; 1 Cor. ix, 
9). See Turesuine. 5. No (domestic) animal should 
be killed on the same day with its young (Lev. xxii, 
28), as this would imply barbarity (see Jonathan’s 
Targum in loc.; Philo, Opp. ii, 398). The Jews ap- 
pear to have understood this enactment to apply to the 
slaughtering (2) of animals for ordinary use as 
well as for sacrifice (Mishna, Chollin, ch. v). Respect- 
ing the ancient law referred to in Exod. xxiii, 19, see 
VicruaLs. (Comp. generally Schwabe, in the Kir- 
chenzeit. 1834, No. 20). Other precepts seem not to 
have had the force of civil statutes, but to have been 
merely injunctions of compassion (e. g. Exod. xxiii, 
5; Deut. xxii, 4, 6, 7). The sense of the former of 
these last prescriptions is not very clear in the orig- 
inal (see Rosenmiller in loc.), as the Jews apply it to 
all beasts of burden as well as the ass (see Josephus, 
Ant. iv, 8, 30; comp. Philo, Opp. ii, 39). Deut. vi, 7 
sq., however, appears to be analogous to the other reg- 
ulations under this class (Winer, ii, 610). See Fow1. 

The word ‘‘ beast”? is sometimes used figuratively 
for brutal, savage men. Hence the phrase, ‘‘ I fought 
with wild beasts at Ephesus,” alluding to the infuri- 
ated multitude, who may have demanded that Paul 
should be thus exposed in the amphitheatre to fight as 
a gladiator (1 Cor. xv, 32; Acts xix, 29). A similar 
use of the word occurs in Psa. xxii, 12, 16; Eccl. iii, 
18; Isa. xi, 6-8; and in 2 Pet. ii, 12; Jude 10, to de- 
note a class of wicked men. <A wild beast is the sym- 
bol of a tyrannical, usurping power or monarchy, that 
destroys its neighbors or subjects, and preys upon all 
about it. The four beasts in Dan. vii, 3, 17, 23, rep- 
resent four kings or kingdoms (Ezek. xxxiv, 28; Jer. 
xii, 9). Wild beasts are generally, in the Scriptures, 
to be understood of enemies, whose malice and power 
are to be judged of in proportion to the nature and mag- 
nitude of the wild beasts by which they are represent- 
ed; similar comparisons occur in profane authors (Psa. 
Ixxiy, 14). In like manner the King of Egypt is com- 
pared to the crocodile (Psa. Ixviii, 31). The rising of 
a beast signifies the rise of some new dominion or gov- 
ernment; the rising of a wild beast, the rise of a ty- 
rannical government; and the rising out of the sea, 
that it should owe its origin to the commotions of the 
people. So the waters are interpreted by the angel 
(Rev. xvii, 15). In the visions of Daniel, the four 
great beasts, the symbols of the four great monarchies, 
are represented rising out of the sea in a storm: ‘I 
saw in my vision by night, and behold, the four winds 
of the heaven strove upon the great sea, and four great 
beasts came up from the sea’’ (Dan. vii, 2,5). In va- 
rious passages of the Revelation (iv, 6, etc.) this word 
is improperly used by our translators to designate the 
living creatures (wa) that symbolize the providential 
agencies of the Almighty, as in the vision of Ezekiel 
(ch. i). The “beast? elsewhere spoken of with such 


denunciatory emphasis in that book doubtless denotes 


the heathen political power of persecuting Rome. See 


Wemys’s Symbol. Dict. s. v. 
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Beatification, an act by which, in the Romish 
Church, the pope declares a person blessed after death. 
It is to be distinguished from canonization (q. v.), in 
which the pope professes to determine authoritatively on 
the state of the person canonized ; but when he beati- 
fies he only gives permission that religious honors not 
proceeding so far as worship should be paid to the de- 
ceased. The day of their office cannot be made a festi- 
val of obligation. Before the time of Pope Alexander 
VII beatification was performed in the church of his 
order if the person to be beatified was a monk; and in 
the case of others, in the church of their country, if 
there was one at Rome. Alexander, however, ordered 
that the ceremony should in future be always in the ba- 
silica of the Vatican; and the first so solemnized was 
the beatification of Francis de Sales, January 8, 1662. 
At present the custom is not to demand the beatification 
of any one until fifty years after his death. See Lam- 
bertini (afterward Benedict XIV), De Servorum Dei Be- 
atificatione et Beatorum Canonisatione, lib. i, cap. 24, 39. 
—Farrar, Eccl. Dict.s. v.; Christ. Examiner, Jan. 1855, 
art. vii. 

Beatific Vision, a theological expression used to 
signify the vision of God in heaven permitted to the 
blessed. 

Beating. See Bastrnapo. 

Beatitudes, the name frequently given to the 
first clauses of our Sayiour’s Sermon on the Mount (q. 
v.), beginning with the phrase ‘‘ Blessed,”’ ete. (Matt. 
v, 3-11). The present “ Mount of the Beatitudes’’ on 
which they are said to have been delivered is the hill 
callol Kurun Hattin, or ‘‘Horns of Hattin,’’ on the 
road from Nazareth to Tiberias—a not unlikely posi- 
tion (Hackett, [/ustr. of Script. p. 318). 

Beaton, Beatoun, or Bethune, Carpinat Da- 
vip, archbishop of St. Andrew’s, notorious as a perse- 
cutor, was born in 1494, and educated at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. He studied the canon law at Paris. 
In 1523 he was made abbot of Arbroath, and in 1525 
lord privy seal. His life was now devoted to politics, 
which he endeavored to make subservient to the uses 
of the Papal Church. In 1537 he was promoted to the 
see of St. Andrew’s, and in 1588 was made cardinal by 
Pope Paul III. In 1543 he obtained the great seal 
of Scotland, and was also made legate a datere by the 
pope, thus combining civil and ecclesiastical domin- 
ion in his own person. In the beginning of 1545-46 
he held a visitation of his diocese, and had great num- 
bers brought before him, under the act which had pass- 
ed the Parliament in 1542-43, forbidding the lieges to 
argue or dispute concerning the sense of the Holy 
Scriptures. Convictions were quickly obtained; and 
of those convicted, five men were hanged and one wom- 
an drowned; some were imprisoned, and others were 
banished. He next proceeded to Edinburgh, and there 
called a council for the affairs of the Church; and hear- 
ing that George Wishart, an eminent reformer, was 
at the house of Cockburn of Ormiston, Beaton caused 
Wishart to be apprehended, carried over to St. An- 
drew’s, and shut up in the tower there. The cardinal 
called a convention of the clergy at St. Andrew’s, at 
which Wishart was condemned for heresy, and ad- 
judged to be burnt—a sentence which was passed and 
put in force by the cardinal and his clergy, in defiance 
of the regent, and without the aid of the civil power. 
The cardinal afterward proceeded to the abbey of Ar- 
broath, to the marriage of his eldest daughter by Mrs, 
Marion Ogilvy of the house of Airly, with whom he 
had long lived in concubinage, and there gave her in 
marriage to the eldest son of the Earl of Crawford, 
and with her 4000 merks of dowry. He then returned 
to St. Andrew’s, where, on Saturday, May 29, 1546, he 
was put to death in his own chamber by a party of 
Reformers, headed by Norman Leslie, heir of the noble 
house of Rothes, who, we find, had on the 24th of April, 
1545, given the cardinal a bond of “ manrent’’ (or ad- 
mission of feudal homage and fealty), and who had 
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a personal quarrel with the cardinal. The death of 
Cardinal Beaton was fatal to the ecclesiastical oli- 
garcby which under him trampled alike on law and 
liberty. Three works of the cardinal’s are named: 
De Legationibus Suis, De Primatu Petri, and Epistole ad 
Diversos. See Engl. Cyclopadia; Burnet, Mist. of Engl. 
Reformation, i, 491-540; Hetherington, Church of Scot- 
land, i, 42-52. 


Beatrix or Beatrice, Sr., sister of Simplicius 
and Faustinus, who were beheaded in 303, and their 
bodies thrown into the Tiber. Beatrix rescued the 
bodies from the water and buried them, for which she 
was condemned; but for seven months she escaped 
the fury of her persecutors. She was eventually ar- 
rested and strangled in prison. The Roman Church 
honors these martyrs on the 29th of July.—Landon, 
Eccl. Dict. ii, 105; Butler, Lives of Saints, July 29. 


Beattie, James, poet and moralist, was the son of 
a small farmer, and was born at Laurencekirk, in Kin- 
cardineshire, 5th December, 1735. After pursuing his 
studies with brilliant success at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, he was appointed usher to the Grammar 
School of that city, 1758, where he enjoyed the society 
of many distinguished men, by whose aid he was ap- 
pointed professor of moral philosophy in Marischal 
College in 1760. In the same year he made his first 
public appearance as a poet in a volume of original 
poems and translations. With these poems he was 
afterward dissatisfied, and he endeavored to suppress 
them. Wis Lssay on Truth, written avowedly to con- 
fute Hume, and published in 1770, became highly pop- 
ular, and procured him the degree of LL.D. from the 
| University of Oxford, and a private interview and a 


i . al sos . 
;pension from George III. Solicitations were also 


‘made to him to enter the Church of England; but he 
| declined, in the fear that his motives might be misrep- 
jresented. In the same year he gave to the world the 
first book of the Minstrel, and the second book in 1774. 
This work gained him reputation as a poet. He sul- 
sequently produced Dissertations, Moral and Critical 
(1783, 4to; 1787, 2 vols. 8vo) :—Lvidences of the Chris- 
| tan Feligion (1786; 4th ed. 1795, 2 vols. 12mo) :—E/e- 
| ments of Moral Science (3d ed. with Index, 1817, 2 vols. 
/8vo); and An Account of the Life und Writings of his 
eldest Son. He died at Aberdeen, Aug. 18,1803. His 
Life and Letters, by Sir William Forbes, appeared in 
1807 (8 vols. 8vo). It is honorable to Beattie that, 
long before the abolition of the slave-trade was brought 
before Parliament, he was active in protesting against 
that iniquitous traffic; and he introduced the subject into 
his academical course, with the express hope that such 
of his pupils as might be called to reside in the West In- 
dies would recollect the lessons of humanity which he 
ineuleated. Ofhis writings, the A/imstred is that which 
probably is now most read. It is not a work of any 
yery high order of genius; but it exhibits a strong 
feeling for the beauties of nature; and it will probably 
long continue to hold an honorable place in the collee- 
tions of minor poetry. Beattie’s metaphysical writings 
have the reputation of being clear, lively, and attrac- 
tive, but not profound. The Essay on Truth was much 
read and admired at the time of its publication.— 
Engl. Cyclopedia, s. v.; Allibone, Dict. ef Authors, i, 
147. 

Beauchamp, WItr1aM, an early and distinguish- 
ed Methodist Episcopal minister. He was born in 
Kent County, Del., April 26th, 1772; joined the M. 
| E. Church about 1788. In 1790 he taught a school at 
Monongahela, Va., began to preach in 1791, and in 
1793 he travelled under the presiding elder. In 1794 
he joined the itinerancy; and in 1797 he was station- 
ed in New York, and in 1798 in Boston. In 1801 he 
located, from ill health, and married Mrs. Russel, 
‘tone of the most excellent of women.’’ In 1807 he 
settled on the Little Kenawha, Va. Here he preach- 
ed with great success until 1815, when he removed to 
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Chilicothe, Ohio, to act as editor of the Western Chris- | labored during a large portion of his life at a History 


tian Monitor, which he conducted ‘ with conspicuous 
ability,’’ preaching meantime ‘‘ with eminent success.” 
In 1817 he removed to Mount Carmel, IIL, 
gaged in founding a settlement, in every detail of 
which, civil, economical, and mechanical, his genius 
was pre-eminent. Ie was pastor, teacher, lawyer, 
and enzineer. In 1822 he re entered the itinerancy, 
in the Missouri Conference; ‘‘in 1823, was appointed 


presiding elder on Indiana District,” then embracing | 


nearly the whole state. In 1824 he was a delegate to 
the General Conference at Baltimore, “ and lacked but 
two votes of an election to the episcopacy” by that 


body. He died at Paoli, Orange County, Ind., Oct, 
7th, 1824. By diligent study, often pursued by torch- | 


light in his frontier life, he made himself master of 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. ‘His preaching was 
chaste and dignified, lovzical, and sometimes of over- 
powering force.’”’ He possessed a great and organizing 
mind, and a peculiar and almost universal genius, and, 
with adequate advantages for study, would certainly 
have influenced widely the history of this country. 


His Essays on the Truth of the Christian Religion is “a | 


work of decided merit.” lis Letters on the Itinerancy, 
with a memoir by Bishop Soule, were published after 
his death, and he left several fine MSS., which remain 
unpublished.— Minutes of Conferences, i, 474; Methodist 
Magazine, 1825; Stevens, Memorials of Methodism, i, 
ch. xxix; Sprague, Annals, vii, 235. 


Beaumont, Josrrn, M.D., one of the most em- 
inent preachers in the Methodist Church of England, 
was the son of the Rey. John Beaumont, and was born 
at Castle Donington, March 19, 1794. 
his education at Kingswood school, and was there con- 
verted to God. After some years spent in the study 
of medicine, he determined to enter the ministry ; ‘and 
though his way would have been opened into the Es- 
tablished Church by the kindness of friends, he pre- 
ferred to remain with the Wesleyan Methodists, and 
was received on trial by the Conference of 1813. He 
was soon recognised as a preacher of more than com- 
mon promise. An impediment in his speech appeared 
likely to hinder his success, but by great resolution 
he surmounted it, and became a fluent and effective 
speaker. His preaching was characterized by bril- 
liancy of illustration, by repeated bursts of impassion- 
ed eloquence, and an earnestness of manner and deliv- 
ery often amounting to impetuosity. For many years 


speakers in Great Britain. His last appointment was 
Mull, where he died suddenly in the pulpit, January 
21, 1855. A number of his occasional sermons and 
speeches are published; a specimen of them will be 
found in the Lnglish Pulpit, 1849, p. 123. Wis Life, 
written by his son, appeared in 1856.— Wesleyan Min- 
utes (Lond. 1855); London Rev. July, 1856, p. 564. 


Beausobre, IsAAc DB, born at Niort, March 8th, 
165), of an ancient family, originally of Limousin. His 
parents were Prote stants, and educated him at Sau- 
mur. In 1683 he was ordained minister at Chitillon- 
sur-Indre, in Touraine. The French government caused 
his church to be sealed up, and Beausobre was bold 
enough to break the seal, for which he was compelled 
to flo: 2, and at Rotterdam he became chaplain to the 
Princess of Anhalt. In 1693 he published his Defence 
of thz Doctrine of the Reformers (Défense de la doct. des 
Reform. sur la Providence, ete.), in which he treats the 
Lutherans with some severity, and defends the Synod 
of Dort, In 1694 he went to Berlin, where he received 
many appointments, and was charged, together with 
L’Enfant, with the work of translating the N. T. The 
new version, with ample prefaces and notes, appeared 
at Amsterdam i in 1718 (2 vols. 4to), and again in 1741, 
with emendations. The Epistles of St. Paul were the | 
only part of the work which fell to the share of Beau- | 
sobre. The notes are tinged with Socinianism. He | 


and en- | 


He received | 


| Manichéisme, Amst. 1734-4 


he was one of the most popular pulpit and platform | short,.and, her singers resemple.the Aine: polals 


of the Reformation, from the Council of Basle to the 


period of the publication of the Confession of Augsburg, 


and it was this undertaking which drew from him his 
Critical History of Manicheism (Histoire Critique du 
39, 2 vols. 4to), of which vol. 
ii was posthumous. The work is written with vast 
ability, and shows that many of those who are charzed 
with Manicheism in the Middle Ages by the Papists 
are falsely charged. The Protestant congregations of 
Utrecht, Hamburg, and the Savoy, at London, en- 
deavored to induce Beausobre to become their pastor, 
but the King of Prussia yalued him too highly to per- 
mit him to leave Berlin. His Sermons on the Resurrcc- 
tion of Lazarus were translated by Cotes (Lond. 1822, 
8vo). He died June 6th, 1738. He left, besides the 
works above mentioned, Remargues critiques et philolo- 


| giques sur le N. T, (Hague 1742, 2 vols. 4to) :—Histotre 
PY £ 


critique du Culte des Moris parimi les Chrétiens et les 
Paiens:—A Supplement to L’ Enfant’s History of the Huss- 
ites (Lausanne, 1745, 4to):—A History of the Reforma- 
tion, from 1517 to 1630 (Berlin, 1785, 4 vols, 8vo).— 
Landon, /ccl. Dict. ii, 110; Haag, La France Prot.s- 
tante, ii, 123-127. 

Beautiful Gate (woaia miAN), the name of one 
of the gates of the Temple (Acts iii, 2). It was the 
entrance to the Court of the Women, immediately op- 
posite the Gate of Shushan, the eastern portal through 
the outer wall into Solomon’ s Porch (see Strong's Har- 
mony and Exposition of the Gospels, App. U, p. +33, and 
Map.) It is evidently the same described by Josephus 
as immensely massive, and covered with plates of Co- 
rinthian bronze (Ant. xv, 11, 5; War, v, 5,3; vi, 5, 8). 
(See Jour. Sac, Lit. Oct. 1867.) See Tempie. 

Beauty (represented by numerous Hebrew terms, 
ae in our version are frequently rendered by 

‘‘comeliness,” etc.). The Song of Solomon, particu- 
larly the sixth and seventh chapters, gives us some 
idea of what were then the notions of beauty in an 
Eastern bride, and by comparing these statements 
with modern Oriental opinions, we may perceive many 
points of agreement. Roberts says, ‘‘A handsome 
Hindoo female is compared to the sacred city of Seed- 
ambaram. Her skin is of the color of gold; her 
hands, nails, and soles of the feet are of a reddish hue ; 
her limbs must be smooth, and her gait like the stately 
swan. Her feet are small, like the beautiful lotus; 
her waist as slender as the lightning; her arms are 
of the 
kantha flower; her breasts are like the young cocoa- 
nut, and her neck is as the trunk of the areca-tree. 
Her mouth is like the ambal flower, and her lips as 
coral; her teeth are like beautiful pearls ; her nose is 
high and lifted up, like that of the chameleon (when 
raised to snuff the wind); her eyes are like the sting 
of a wasp and the Karungu-valley flower ; her brows 
are like the bow, and nicely separated; and her hair 
is as the black cleud.’’ Corpulency and stateliness of 
manner are qualities which the Orientals admire in 
their women; particularly corpulency, which is well 
known to be one of the most distinguishing marks of 
beauty in the East. Niebuhr says that plumpness is 
thought so desirable in the East, that women, in order 
to become so, swallow every morning and every even- 
ing three insects of a species of ¢encbriones, fried in 
butter. Upon this principle is founded the compli- 
ment of Solomon (Cant. i, 9), and Theocritus, in his 
epithalamium for the celebrated Queen Helen, de- 
scribes her as plump and large, and compares her to 
the horse in the chariots of Thessaly. The Arab 
women whom Mr. Wood saw among the ruins of Pal- 
myra were well shaped, and, although very swarthy, 
yet had good features. Zenobia, the celebrated queen 


| of that renowned city, was reckoned eminently beauti- 


ful, and the description we have of her person answers 
to that character; her complexion was of a dark brown, 
her eyes black and sparkling, and of an uncommon 
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fire; her countenance animated and sprightly in a| 
very high degree; her person graceful and stately ; 
her teeth white as pearl ; her voice clear and strong. 
Females of distinction in Palestine, and even farther 
east, are not only beautiful and well shaped, but in| 
consequence of being kept from the rays of the sun, 
are very fair, and the Scripture bears the same testi- 
mony of Sarah, of Rebekah, and of Rachel; that they | 
were “beautiful and well-favored.’? The women of 

the poorer classes, however, are extremely brown and 

swarthy in their complexions, from being much ex- 
posed to the heat of the sun. It is on this account | 
that the prophet Jeremiah, when he would describe a 
beautiful woman, represents her as one that keeps at | 
home, because those who are desirous to preserve | 
their beauty go very little abroad. Stateliness of the | 
body has always been held in great estimation in 
Eastern courts, nor do they think any one capable of | 
great services or actions to whom nature has not 

vouchsafed to give a beautiful form and aspect. It 

still is and has always been the custom of the Eastern | 

nations to choose such for their principal officers, or to | 
wait on princes and great personages (Dan.i, 4). Sir 

Paul Rycaut observes that “the youths that are de-| 
signed for the great offices of the Turkish empire must | 
be of admirable features and looks, well shaped in their 
bodies, and without any defects of nature; for it is 
conceived that a corrupt and sordid soul can scarce in- 
habit a serene and ingenuous aspect; and I have ob-| 
served not only in the seraglio, but also in the courts 
of great men, their personal attendants have been of 
comely lusty youths, well habited, deporting them- 
selves with singular modesty and respect in the pres- 
ence of their masters; so that when a pacha aga-spahi 
travels, he is always attended with a comely equipage, 

followed by flourishing youths, well mounted.’’ 

BEAUTY OF HOLINESS. See Hourness, Brav- 
mx Obs 

Beb’ai, the name of one or two men, and a place. 

1. (Heb. Bebay’, "25, from the Pehlvi bab, father ; 
Sept. BaBat; BnBat, BaBc, and n/30), the head of one 
of the families that returned from Babylon with Zerub- 

babel (B.C. 536) to the number of 623 (Ezra ii, 11; 
1 Esdr. v, 13), or 628 by a different mode of reckoning 
(Neh. vii, 16), of whom his son Zechariah, with 28 | 
males, returned (B.C. 459) under Ezra (Ezra viii, 11; 
1 Esdr. viii, 37). Several other of his sons are men- 
tioned in chap. x, 28. He (if the same) subscribed to 
the sacred covenant with Nehemiah (Ezra x, 15). B.C. | 
410. Four of this family had taken foreign wives | 
(Ezra x, 28; 1 Esdr. ix, 29). 

2. (Alex. By Bai, Vat. omits; Vulg. omits). A place 
named only in Judith xv, 4. It is, perhaps, a mere rep- 
etition of the name Cnosat (q. v.), ocurring next to it. 

Beccarelli. See Mysrrcism; Qurerism. 

Beccold. See Boccoup. 

Be’cher (Heb. Be’ker, 123, perh. first-born, but, 
according to Gesenius, a young camel ; so Simonis, Ono- | 
mast. p. 399), the name of one or two men, 

1. (Sept. Boydo and Bayio.) The second son of | 
Benjamin, according to the list both in Gen. xlvi, 21, | . 
and 1 Chr. vii, 6; but omitted in the list of the sons | 
of Benjamin in 1 Chr. viii, 1, 2, as the text now stands, 
unless, as seems, on the whole, most probable, he is 
there called Nonan, the fourth son. There is also | 
good reason to identify him with the Ir of 1 Chr, vii, | 
12. B.C. 1856. No one, however, can look at the | 
Hebrew text of 1 Chr. viii, 1 Sammy 45 yn | 
nae D3), without at least suspecting that 4552, 

his first- -born, is a corruption of 22, Becher, and that 
the suffix 4 is a corruption of 4, and belongs to the 
following dain 8, so that the genuine sense, in that | 


case, would be, Benjamin begat Bela, Becher, and Ash- 
bel, in exact agreement with Gen. xlvi, 21, The enu- 
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| xxi, 18). 


meration, the second, the third, etc., must then have 
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been added since the corruption of the text. There 
is, however, another view which may be taken, viz., 
that 1 Chr. viii, 1, is right, and that in Gen. xlvi, 21. 
and 1 Chr. vii, 8, "D2, as a proper name, is a corrup- 
tion of “5 3, first-born, and so that Benjamin had no 
son of the name of Becher. In favor of this view, it 
may be said that the position of Becher, immediately 
following Bela the first-bern in both passages, is just 
the position it would be in if it meant ‘first-born ;” 
that Accher is a singular name to give to a second or 
fourth son; and that the discrepance between Gen. 
xlvi, 21, where Ashbe/ is the third son, and 1 Chr. viii, 


| 1, where he is expressly called the second, and the omis- 


sion of Ashbel in 1 Chr, vii, 6, would all be accounted 
for on the supposition of 923 having been accidentally 


| taken for a proper name instead of in the sense of 


‘“first-born.”? It may be added farther that, in 1 Chr. 
viii, 38, the same confusion has arisen in the case of 
the sons of Azel, of whom the second is in the Auth. 
Vers. called Bocheru, in Heb. 4923, but which in the 
Sept. is rendered zpwrérokoe a’rov, another name, 
"Acw, being added to make up the six sons of Azel. 
And that the Sept. is right in the rendering is made 
highly probable by the very same form being repeated 
in ver. 39, ‘‘ And the sons of Eshek his brother were Ulam 
his first-born (17123), Jehush the second,” ete. The sup- 
port, too, which Becher, as a proper name, derives from 
the occurrence of the same name in Num, xxyi, 39, is 
somewhat weakened by the fact that Sered (q. v.) 
seems to be substituted for Becher in 1 Chron. vii, 20, 
and that the latter is omitted altogether in the Sept. 
version of Num. xxvi, 35. Moreover, which is per- 
haps the strongest argument of all, in the enumeration 
of the Benjamite families in Num. xxvi, 38, there is no 
mention of Becher or the Bachrites, but Ashbel and 
the Ashbelites immediately follow Bela and the Bela- 
ites. This last supposition, however, is decidedly neg- 
atived by the mention (1 Chron. vii, $) of the distinctive 
sons of Becher as an individual. Becher was one of 
Benjamin’s five sons that came down to Egypt with 
Jacob, being one of the fourteen descendants of Rachel 
who settled in Ezypt. See JAcon. 

As regards the posterity of Becher, we find neverthe- 
less the singular fact of there being no family named af- 
ter him at the numbering of the Israelites in the plains 
of Moab, as related in Num. xxvi. But the no less 
singular circumstance of there being a Becher, and a 
family of Bachrites, among the sons of Ephraim (ver. 
35) has been thought to suggest an explanation. The 
slaughter of the sons of Ephraim by the men of Gath, 
who came to steal their cattle out of the land of Goshen, 
in that border affray related in 1 Chron. vii, 21, had 
sadly thinned the house of Ephraim of its males. The 
daughters of Ephraim must therefore have sought hus- 
bands in other tribes, and in many cases must have 
been heiresses. It is therefore possible that Becher, 
or his heir and head of his house, married an Ephraim- 
itish heiress, a daughter of Shuthelah (1 Chron. vii, 20, 
21), and that his house was thus reckoned in the tribe of 
Ephraim, just as Jair, the son of Beeb was reckoned 


| in the tribe of Manasseh (1 Chron. ii, 22; Num. xxxii, 


40, 41). The time when Becher first appears among 
the Ephraimites, viz., just before the entering into the 


| promised land, when the people were numbered by 


genealogies for the express purpose of dividing the in- 
heritance equitably among the tribes, is evidently 
highly favorable to this view. (See Num. xxvi, 52- 
56; xxvii.) The junior branches of Becher’s family 
would of course continue in the tribe of Benjamin. 
Their names, as given in 1 Chron. vii, 8, were Zemira, 
Joash, Eliezer, Elioenai, Omri, Jerimoth, and Abiah; 


| other branches possessed the fields around Anathoth 


and Alameth (called Alemeth vi, 60, and Almon Josh. 
As the most important of them, being ances- 
tor to King Saul, and his great captain Abner (1 Sam. 
xiy, 50), the last named, Abiah, was literally Becher’s 
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son, it would seem that the rest (with others not there 
named) were likewise. SeeJAcos. The generations 
appear to have been as follows: Becher—Abiah; then 
(after a long interval, see SAuL) Aphiah (1 Sam. ix, 
1)—Bechorath—Zeror—Abiel (Jehiel, 1 Chron. ix, 35) 
—Ner—Kish—Saul. Abner was another son of Ner, 
brother therefore to Kish, and uncle to Saul. Abiel 
or Jehiel seems to have been the first of his house who 
settled at Gibeon or Gibeah (1 Chron. viii, 29; ix, 35), 
which perhaps he acquired by his marriage with Maa- 
chah, and which became thenceforth the seat of his 
family, and was called afterward Gibeah of Saul 
Sam. xi, 4; Isa. x, 29). From 1 Chron, viii, 6, it 
would seem that before this, Gibeon, or Geba, had been 
possessed by the sons of Ehud (called Abihud ver. 3) 
and other sons of Bela. Another remarkable descend- 
ant of Becher was Sheba, the son of Bichri, a Benjamite, 
who headed the formidable rebellion against David 
described in 2 Sam. xx; and another, probably Shimei, 
the son of Gera of Bahurim, who cursed David as he 
fled from Absalom (2 Sam. xvi, 5), since he is said to 
be ‘a man of the family of the house of Saul.”? But 
if so, Gera must be a different person from the Gera of 
Gen. xlvi, 21 and 1 Chron. viii, 3. Perhaps therefore 
Mma is used in the wider sense of tribe, as Josh. 
vii, 17, and so the passage may only mean that Shimei 
was a Benjamite. 

A third solution of both the above difficulties is to 
transfer from the 3dth verse to the 38th of Num. xxvi 
the clause, ‘‘ Of Becher the family of the Bachrites,” in- 
serting it in its natural place between Bela and his 
family and Ashbel and his family; the 38th verse 
would then stand thus: “The sons of Benjamin, after 
their families: of Bela, the family of the Belaites; of 
Becher, the family of the Bachrites; of Ashbel, the 
family of the Ashbelites,’”’ etc. This conjectural 
emendation is in part confirmed by the reading of the 
Sept. Thus, in the case before us, we have the tribe 
of Benjamin described (1) as it was about the time 
when Jacob went down into Egypt, or rather at his 
death; (2) as it was just before the entrance into Ca- 
naan; (3) as it was in the days of David; and (4) as 
it was eleven generations after Jonathan and Dayid, 
i. e. in Hezekiah’s reign.—Smith. See GenraLoey, 

2. (Sept. omits.) The second son of Ephraim; his 
posterity were called Bacurires (Num. xxyvi, 35). 
In 1 Chron. vii, 20, Bered seems to have been ‘his 
nephew rather than the same person, as the margin 
supposes. B.C. post 1874. There is some reason, 
however, for identifying him with the preceding (see 
above). 

Becho’rath (Heb. Bekorath’, M3123, first-born ; 
Sept. Beywods v. r. Bayio), the son of Aphiah, and the 
great-grandfather of Ner, the grandfather of King Saul 
(1 Sam. ix,1). B.C. long ante 1093. 


Becker (or Bexxur), Balthasar, was born Mar. 
30, 1634, in Friesland, and became a minister at Am- 
sterdam. He was a zealous Cartesian, and was charged 
with Socinianism. His reputation chiefly rests upon a 
work in Dutch, entitled De Betooverde Wereld, ‘‘ The 
Enchanted World” (Amst. 1691-93), which undertakes 
to show that the devil never inspires men with evil 
thoughts, nor tempts them, and that men have neyer 
been possessed with devils, ete. His views of daemon- 
iacal possession, etc., are in substance those of the mod- 
ern Rationalists, of whom he was a forerunner in other 
doctrines as well asin this. The Consistory of Amster- 
dam deposed him in 1692. The above work was trans- 
lated into French (4 vols. Amst. 1694), into German 
(by Schwager, Amst. 1693, new ed. by Semler, Leipz. 
1781 sq. 3 yols.), and into English. Becker died June 
11,1698. See Life by Schwabe (Kopenh. 1780); Mos- 
heim, Ch. Hist. cent. xvii, pt. ii, ch. ii, § 35; Hagen- 
bach, Hist. of Doctrines, § 225; Landon, Eccl. Dict. ii, 
116; Hurst, Hist. of Rationalism, 347. 


Becker, Karl Ludwig, D.D., a minister of 
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the German Reformed Church, was born in Anhalt- 
Coethen, Germany, Nov. 17th, 1756. He pursued his 
preparatory studies in a gymnasium near his native 
place, and at eighteen entered the University of Halle, 
where he studied four years. Thence he went to 
Bremen, where he spent fourteen years as a candidatus 
theologie, preaching occasionally for the pastors of that 
city, and devoting part of his time to preparing young 
men for the universities. While at Bremen he pub- 
lished An Laposition of the 58d Chapter of Isaiah, a 
Treatise on the best Mode of Converting the Jews, and two 
volumes of Sermons—all able works. In 1793 he em- 
igrated to America, bearing with him the most flatter- 
ing testimonials from the ministerium of Bremen. He 
immediately received a call from several German Re- 
formed congregations in Northampton County, Penn. 
In March, 1795, he became pastor of the German Re- 
formed congregation in Lancaster, Penn. In 1806 he 
took charge of the church in Second Street, Baltimore, 
Md. In 1810 he published a volume of Sermons, which 
was well received. He died suddenly, July 12th, 1818. 
There being in Dr. Becker’s time as yet no theological 
seminary in the German Reformed Church in America, 
many of its ministers pursued their theological studies 
with him. He possessed a strong mind, and was thor- 
oughly educated. Ardent and impulsive, he was fre- 
quently ‘‘ caught up,’’ while preaching, into an oyer- 
whelming strain of impassioned eloquence and tender 
feeling, swaying the congregation as the wind moves 
a forest. He wrote and preached only in the German 
language. 

Becker, Jacob Christian, D.D., a German Re- 
formed minister, son of Dr. C. L. Becker, of Baltimore, 
Md. He was born Jan. 14th, 1790. He studied the- 
ology with his father, and was licensed in 1808. He 
labored as pastor about three years in Manchester, 
Md., and the rest of his life in Northampton County, 
Penn. In 1839 he was elected by the synod of the 
German Reformed Church as Professor of Theology in 
its seminary, which call he declined, preferring to re- 
main a pastor. Many German Reformed ministers 
studied with him. He was a learned man and an elo- 
quent preacher. He died August 18th, 1858. 

Becket, THomas A (properly THomas BEcKET, 
as he was not of noble birth), was the son of a London 
tradesman, and was born in London in 1117. He re- 
ceived a collegiate education at Oxford, completed by 
the study of the civil and canon law at Bologna, un- 
der the patronage of Theobald, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and was early carried to preferment by his un- 
doubted abilities, aided by a handsome person and re- 
fined manners, but still more by the jealousy which 
divided the civil and ecclesiastical powers at that time. 
On his return from Italy, Becket was appointed arch- 
deacon of Canterbury by his patron, and soon after the 
accession of Henry II in 1154, was raised to the dig- 
nity of high chancellor, doubtless by the influence of 
the prelacy favoring his own ambition. At this time, 
it should be remarked, the power of the popes had risen 
to an arrogant height, and the dispute about investi- 
tures, the subjection of the clergy to lay jurisdiction 
in criminal matters, and various alleged abuses on 
either side, were subjects of continual and bitter strife 
between the Church and the crowned heads of Europe. 
It is not likely that Becket was ever undecided in his 
own views on any of these subjects, or on the part he 
was destined to play in the politics of the period; but 
it is easy to imagine that each party would see the 
means of advancing its own pretensions in the splendid 
abilities, the acknowledged purity of life, and the court- 
ly manners of the young churchman. As chancellor 
he served the king so faithfully, and was so pleasant 
a companion to him, both in his business and in his 
pleasures, that he had his thorough confidence and af- 
fection. On the death of Theobald in 1162, the king 
was urgent for his elevation to the see of Canterbury ; 
but many of the bishops opposed it, on account of 
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Becket’s devotion to the king: But, once consecrated, 
it devolyed upon him to decide whether he would serve 


| 
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at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 1530, was ordained 
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1538, and obtained the vicarage of Brensett, Kent. 


the Church or the state, and he declared for the former | He had imbibed the principles of the Reformation from 


without hesitation. 

were equally matched for their inflexibility, quickness | 
of resolution, undaunted courage, and statesmanlike | 
abilities ; and both were influenced, farther than their | 
own consciences extended, by the spirit of the age. | 
Three years of strife led to the council of Clarendon, | 
conyoked by Henry in 1164, when Becket yielded to 

the entreaties or menaces of the barons, and signed the 

famous ‘‘ Constitutions of Clarendon” [see CLARENDON ], 

by which the differences between the Church and state 

were regulated. These articles, which were, in real- 

ity, nothing but a formal statement of the ancient 

usages of England, not only rendered the state su- 
preme in all that concerned the general government 

of the nation, but virtually separated England from 

Rome, so far as the temporal authority of the pope was 

concerned. 
them, and Becket, seeing his opportunity, and really 
‘repenting of the compliance that had been wrung from 
him, refused to perform his office in the Church, and 
endeavored to leave the kingdom, in which, at last, he 
succeeded, only to draw down the vengeance of Henry 
upon his connections. The progress of the quarrel 
belongs rather to the history of the times than a single 
life. Becket remained in exile six years, and, mat- 
ters being in some measure accommodated, returned 
to England in 1170, shortly after the coronation of the 
king’s son, which had been designed by Henry as a 
means of securing the succession. Becket’s refusal to 
remove the censures with which the agents in this 
transaction had been visited, his haughty contempt 
of the crown, and the sentences of excommunication 
which he continued to fulminate from the altar of Can- 
terbury cathedral, provoked anew the indignation of 
the king. It is idle to judge the actions of men in 
those iron times by the formulas of the present day. 
The question, stripped of all disguise, was simply this: 
whether the pope or Henry Plantagenet was hence- 
forth to be king in England; whether the canon law 
or the ancient usages should govern the realm. The 
Norman lords resolved the matter in their own rude 
way, when at length four of them left the royal pres- 


ence in hot anger, after hearing of some fresh indig- | 


nity, and determined on bringing the controversy to 
a bloody close. Becket was murdered during the cel- 
ebration of the vesper service on the 29th of Decem- 
ber, 1170. He was canonized by Alexander III in 
1174. The pope excommunicated the murderers and 
their accomplices, and the king, who was generally 
looked upon as implicated, purchased absolution by 
conceding to Rome the freedom of its judicial proceed- 
ings, and by doing penance at the grave of Beckct. 
Becket soon became one of the most popular English 
saints, and his shrine the richest in England. Four 
centuries later Henry VIII, 1538, had proceedings in- 
stituted against him for treason, his bones burned, and 
the gold and jewels which adorned his shrine carried to 
the royal treasury. 
English histories, which give various views of his char- 
acter, according to the ecclesiastical views of the writers. 
In 1859 Prof. Hippeau, of Caen, published La Vie de 


Saint Thomas le Martyr, pay Garnier de Pont Saint | 
Mayence, a poem of the 12th century, now issued for) 


the first time. The introduction by the editor is full 
of interest.—Rich, s. v.; Giles, Life and Letters of Th. 
w Becket (Lond, 1846, 2 vols. 8vo); Opera, ed. Giles 
(Lond. 1846-48, 5 vols. 8vo); Southey, Book of the 
Church ; Gieseler, Ch. Hist. per. iii, div. iii, § 52; Hase, 
Ch. Hist. § 189; Rule, Studies from History, i, 4-78 ; 
Buss, Der IT. Thomas (Mentz, 1856, 8vo); Bataille, Vie 
de St. Th. Becket (Paris, 1843); English Cyclcp. s. v.3 
N. Am. Rev. Ixiv, 118. 

Becon, Tuomas, D.D., prebend of Canterbury, 
was born 1511 or 1512, place unknown. He graduated | 


The pope, therefore, refused to ratify | 
_in 8 vols. fol. (Lond. 1563-4), and have been recently 


His life may be found in all the | 


| 


| 


The king and his late minister | Stafford and Latimer at Cambridge, but was cautious 


in expressing his views, publishing under the name 
of Theodore Basil. Nevertheless, he was imprison- 
ed, and in 1541 recanted at Paul’s Cross, and burned 
his books. On the accession of Edward VI he was 
made rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 1547, and 
chaplain to Cranmer. He was again imprisoned in 
Queen Mary’s time, but escaped in 1554 and went to 
Strasburgh. His writings were denounced in a royal 
proclamation of 1555. On the accession of Elizabeth 
he was restored to his old rectory, but the strong Prot- 
estant principles which he professed hindered his ad- 
vancement under a government which persecuted Pu- 
ritanism. He died at Canterbury, 1563 (or 1567?). 
He was a very voluminous writer in the Reformation 
controversy, and his vigor, earnestness, and erudition 
have kept his books in demand. They were collected 


reprinted by the Parker Society (Camb. 1843-4, 2 vols. 


| 8vo), with a sketch of Becon’s lite.—Princeton Rev. v, 
| 504. 


Bec’tileth, THE PLAIN oF (7d zeCloy Baukriiaid 
v. x. BexreheO = Heb. mbup M°3, house of slaughter), 
mentioned in Judith ii, 21, as lying between Nineveh 
and Cilicia. The name has been compared with Bac- 
taella (Baxratady\y), a town of Syria named by Ptole- 
my (Ixix, 35) as situated in Castiotis (vy, 15); Bactialt 
in the Peutinger Tables, which place it 21 miles from 
Antioch (comp. the dim. Antonin.). The most impor- 
tant plain in this direction is the Bekaa, or valley lying 
between the two chains of Lebanon; and it is possible 
that Bectileth is a corruption of that well-known name, 
if, indeed, it be a historical name at all. See Mannert, 
Alt. Geog. VI, i, 456.—Smith, s. v. 

Bed, properly 1272, mittah’, kNinn, either for rest 
at night, Exod. viii, 3; 1 Sam. xix, 13,15, 16; 1 Kings 
xvii, 19; 2 Kings iv, 10, 21; xi, 2; 2 Chron. xxii, 11; 
Psa. vi, 6; Prov. xxvi, 14; Mark iv, 21; Luke viii, 
16; xvii, 34; or during illness, Gen. xlvii, 51; xIviii, 
2); xlix, 885-1 Sam. xxvill, 235; 2 Kings 1, 4, 6, 163 
iv, 82; Mark vii, 30; Rey. ii, 22; often simply a sofa 
for ease and quict, 1 Sam. xxviii, 23; Esther vii, 8; 
Amos iii, 12; vi, 4; once a sedan for pleasure, Cant. 
ili, 7; in the New Test. frequently a mere couch, con- 
sisting of a litter and coverlet, Matt. ix, 2,6; Luke 
y, 18; Acts v, 15 (for which more properly the dimin- 
utive murloy, couch,” Luke v, 19, 24; or roaB- 
Baroc, frequently occurring, usually ‘‘bed,’’ once 
‘““couch,’’ Acts vy, 15; and once in the sense of a more 
permanent sick-bed, Acts ix, 33); used also for bier 
for dead bodies, 2 Sam. iii, 51; and specially of the 
triclinitum, or dinner-bed, Esther i, 6; Ezek. xxiii, 41; 
“table,” Mark vii, 4. Another term of frequent oc- 
currence is 3202, mishkab’, coirn, which almost al- 
ways has the signification of marriage-bed, or some 
analogous idea (except in the Chaldee equivalent, 
22W72 of Dan.), and is often translated by terms ex- 

To these may be added the 
Job xvii, 13; Psa. Ixiii, 6; 
exxxii, 3; signifying the same as the preceding in 
Gen. xlix,4; 1 Chron, v,1; and “‘ chamber’’ in prose, 
1 Kings vi, 5, 6,10; also S372, matstsa’, Isa. xxviii, 
20; and, finally, W2, er’es, signifying, as the deriva- 
tion shows, a canopied bed of more imposing style, for 
whatever purpose, Job vii, 13; Psa. xli, 8; cxxxii, 3 
(in the original); Proy. vii, 16; Cant. i, 16; “couch” in 
Psa. vi, 6; Amos iii, 12; vi, 4; and properly rendered 
“ bedstead’ in Deut. iii, 11. In this last-named passage 
a coffin is thought by some to be meant. See GIANT. 

‘We may distinguish in the Jewish bed the follow- 
ing principal parts: 1, The bedstead was not always 
necessary, the divan, or platform along the side or end 


pressive of that sense. 
poetic PAS", yatsu’ a, 
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of an Oriental room, sufficing as a support for the bed- 
ding. See BepcuAmBer. Yet some slight and port- 
able frame seems implied among the senses of the 
word M2%2,mittah’, which is used for a “ bier” (2 Sam. 
iii, 31), and for the ordinary bed (2 Kings iv, 10), for 


(1 Sam. xix, 15), for Jacob’s bed of sickness (Gen. 
xlvii, 1), and for the couch on which guests reclined 
at a banquet (Esth.i,6). See Coucn. Thus it seems 
the comprehensive and generic term. ‘The proper 
word for a bedstead appears to be Op, eres, used 
Deut. iii, 11, to describe that on which lay the giant 
Og, whose vast bulk and weight required one of iron. 
See Bepstrap. 2. The substratum or bottom portion 
of the bed itself was limited to a mere mat, or one or 
more quilts. 3. Over this a quilt finer than those used 
for the under part of the bed. In summer, a thin 
blanket, or the outer garment worn by day (1 Sam. 
xix, 13), sufficed. 
person, often formed the entire bedding, and that with- 
out a bedstead. 
not be kept in pledge after sunset, that the poor man 
might not lack his needfut covering (Deut. xxiv, 13). 
4, The bed-clothes. 
for this is that which occurs 1 Sam. xix, 13, and the 


some fabric woyen or plaited of goat’s hair. 


to serve as a pillow, and is not decisive of the ordinary 
use. 5. In Ezra xiii, 18, occurs the word O35, ke’ seth 


(Sept. zo0cxedaXatov), which seems to be the proper 


term. Such pillows are common to this day in the 
East, formed of sheep’s fleece or goct’s skin, with a 
stuffing of cotton, ete. 
in the boat in which our Lord lay asleep (Mark iv, 38) 
as he crossed the lake. The block of stone, such as 


Jacob used, covered, perhaps, with a garment, was not | 
See. 
Pititow. 6. The ornamental portions, and those which | : : ; é 
| finding mention only of the more public dormitory, the 


unusual among the poorer folk, shepherds, ete. 


luxury added, were pillars and a canopy (Judith xiii, 
9); ivory carvings, gold and silver (Joseph. Ant. xii, 
21, 14), and probably mosaic work, purple and fine 
linen, are also mentioned as constituting parts of beds 
(Esth. i, 6; Cant. iii, 9, 10), where the word JIBS, 
appiryon’ (Sept. govetov), seems to mean “ a litter” 
(Proy. vii, 16,17; Amos xi,4). So also are perfumes. 
—Smith,s.y. See SLEEP. 

Be’dad (Heb. Bedad’, 173, szparation, otherwise 
for TIN773, son of Adad; Sept. Baoad), the father of 
Hadad, a king in Edom (Gen. xxxvi, 35; 1 Chr. i, 46). 
B.C. ante 1093. 

Be’dan (Heb. Bedan’, 573, signif. doubtful; see 
below), the name of two men, | 

1. In 1 Sam. xii, 11, we read that the Lord sent as 


deliverers of Israel Jerubbaal, Bedan, Jephthah, Sam- | 


uel. Three of these we know to have been judges of 
Israel, but we nowhere find Bedan among the number. 
The Targum understands it of Samson, and so Jerome 
and the generality of interpreters ; but this interpreta- 


tion goes on the supposition that the name should be | 


rendered in Dan, i. e. one in Dan, or of the tribe of 
Dan, as Samson was. 
serves, it would have the same force as Ben-Dan, a son 
of Dan, a Danite. Such an intermixture of proper 
names and appellatives, however, is very doubtful; and 
itis to be noted that Bedan is mentioned before Jeph- 
thah, whereas Samson was after him. The Septua- 
gint, Syriac, and Arabic have Barak, which many 
think the preferable reading (comp. Heb. xi, 32). Oth- 
cers think there was an actual judge of this name not 
mentioned in the O.T.; but this view is subversive 
of the whole ‘history, and discountenanced by the par- 
allel account of Josephus. See Jupen. J 


It is | 
clear, however, that it was something hastily adopted | 


We read of a ‘ pillow,” also, | 
| the carpeted floor, or placed on a low frame or bed- 
| stead. 
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ity of Manasseh (1 Chron. vii, 17), and Junius, follow- 
ed by some others, thinks that the judge Jair is meant, 
and that he is here called Bedan to distinguish him 
from the more ancient Jair, the son of Manasseh. The 
order in which the judzes are here named is not at va- 


the litter on which a sick person might be carried "ance with this view (Num. xxxii, 41; Judg. x, 3,4); 


but surely, if Jair had been really intended, he might 
have been called by that name without any danger of 


his being, in this text (where he is called a deliverer 


This latter, in the case of a poor | 


Hence the law provided that it should | 


| often along the sides of the room. 
The only material mentioned | 


of Israel, and placed among the judges), confounded 
with the more ancient Jair. It is therefore most prob- 
able that Bedan is a contracted form for the name of 
the judge ABDON (q. v.). 

2. (Sept. Badau.) The son of Ullam, the great- 
grandson of Manasseh (1 Chron. vii, 17). B.C. post 
1856. See the foregoing. 


Bedchamber (Miz2n “5M, room of the beds, 2 
Kings xi, 2; 2 Chron. xxii, 11; elsewhere 322 “3, 
sleeping-room, Exod, viii, 3; 2 Sam. iv, 7; 2 Kings vi, 
12; Eccles. x, 20). Bedrooms in the East consist of 
an apartment furnished with a divan, or dais, which 
is a slightly elevated platform at the upper end, and 
On this are laid 
the mattresses on which the Western Asiatics sit cross- 


ny | legged in the daytime, with large cushions against the 
word used is of doubtful meaning, but seems to signify | 


wall to support the back. At night the light bedding 
is usually laid out upon this divan, and thus beds for 
many persons are easily formed. The bedding is re- 
moved in the morning, and deposited in recesses in the 
room made for the purpose. ‘This is a sort of general 
sleeping-rocm for the males of the family and for guests, 
none but the master having access to the inner parts 


| ef the house, where alone there are proper and distinct 


bedchambers. In these the bedding is either laid on 
This difference between the public and private 
sleeping-rocm, which the arrangement of an Eastern 
household renders necessary, seems to explain the dif- 
f.culties which have perplexed readers of travels, who, . 


divan, have been led to conclude that there was no 
other or different one. See Divan. 


Oriental sleeping Apartment. 


Josephus (Ant. xii, 4, 11) mentions the bedchambers 
in the Arabian palace of Hyrcanus. The ordinary 


furniture of a bedchamber in private life is given in 


In this sense, as Kimchi ob- | 


| of Durham, in the year 672 (673, Collier). 


2 Kings iv, 10. The ‘‘bedchamber” in the Temple 
where Joash was hidden was probably a store-ch:m- 
ber for keeping beds, not a mere bedroom, and thus 
better adapted to conceal the fugitives (2 Kings xi, 2; 
2 Chr. xxii, 11), The position of the bedchamber in 
the most remote and secret parts of the palace seems 
marked in Exod. viii, 3; 2 Kings vi,12. See Brp. 


Bede, ‘‘ The Venerable,” one of the most eminent 
fathers of the English Church, was born in the county 
His early 
years were spent in the monastery of St. Paul at Jar- 


row, and his later education was received in that of 


St. Peter at Wearmouth. In these two monasteries, 
which were not above five miles apart, he spent his 


A man of | life, under the rule of Benedict and Ceolfride, who was 


the name of Bedan occurs, however, among the poster- ‘the first abbot of Jarrow, and who, after the death 
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of Benedict, presided over both houses. At nineteen 
years of age he was made deacon, and was ordained to 
the priesthood, as he himself tells us, at thirty years 
of age, by John of Beverley, Bishop of Hagustald 
(Hexham). Pope Sergius I invited him to Rome to 
assist him with his advice; but Bede, it appears, ex- 
cused himself, and spent the whole of his tranquil life | 
in his monastery, improving himself in all the learning 
of his age, but directing his more particular attention 
to the compilation of an Ecclesiastical History of the | 
English Nation (Historia Ecclesiastica, ete.), the mate- 
rials for which he obtained partly from chronicles, 
partly from annals preserved in contemporary con- | 
vents, and partly from the information of prelates with 
whom he was acquainted. Making allowance for the | 
introduction of legendary matter, which was the fault 
of the age, few works have supported their credit so | 
long, or been so generally consulted as authentic 
sources. Lede published this history about the year | 
734, when, as he informs us, he was in his fifty-ninth 
year, but before this he had written many other books | 
on various subjects, a catalogue of which he subjoined 
to his history. So great was his reputation, that it 
was said of him, ‘‘ hominem, in extremo orbis angulo 
natum, universum orbem suo ingenio perstrinxisse.”’ 
He had a multitude of scholars, and passed his life in 
study, in teaching others, and in prayer, thinking, like 
his master, John of Beverley, that the chief business of | 
a monk was to make himself of use to others. In the | 
year 735, shortly before Easter, he was seized by a! 
slight attack of inflammation of the lungs, which con- | 
tinued to grow worse until the 26th of May (Ascension- | 
day). He was continually active to the last, and par- 
ticularly anxious about two works: one his translation | 
of John’s Gospel into the Saxon language, the other 
some passages which he was extracting from the works | 
of St. Isidore. The day before his death he grew much 
worse, and his feet began to swell, yet he passed the 
night as usual, and continued dictating to the person | 
who acted as his amanuensis, who, observing his weak- 
ness, said, ‘‘ There remains now only one chapter, but 
it seems difficult to you to speak.”’ To which he an- 
swered, ‘‘Itis easy: take your pen, mend it, and write 
quickly.” About nine o’clock he sent for some of his 
brethren, priests of the monastery, to divide among 
them some incense and other things of little value 
which he had preserved in a chest. While he was} 
speaking, the young man, Wilberch, who wrote for | 
him, said, ‘‘ Master, there is but one sentence want- 
ing ;” upon which he bid him write quick, and soon 
after the scribe said, ‘‘ Now it is finished.” To which 
he replied, ‘“‘ Thou hast said the truth—consummatum 
est. Take up my head; I wish to sit opposite to the 
place where I have been accustomed to pray, and 
where now sitting I may yet invoke my Father.” | 
Being thus seated, according to his desire, upon the 
floor of his cell, he said, ‘‘ Glory be to the Father, and | 
to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost ;”’ and as he pro- | 
nounced the last werd he expired (Neander, Light in | 
Dark Places, 162). He died, according to the best 
opinion, May 26th, 735, though the exact date has 
been contested. 

The first catalogue of Bede’s works, as we have be- | 
fore observed, we have from himself, at the end of his 
Ecclesiastical History, which contains all he had writ- 
ten before the year 731. This we find copied by Le- 
land, who also mentions some other pieces he had met | 
with of Bede’s, and points out likewise several that | 
passed under Bede’s name, though, in Leland’s judg- 
ment, spurious (Leland, De Script. Brit. ed. Hall, Ox- | 
ford, 1709, i, 115). Bale, in the first edition of his 
work on British writers (4to, Gippesw. 1548, fol. 50), | 
mentions ninety-six treatises written by Bede, and in) 
his last edition (fol. 1559, p. 94) swells these to one | 
hundred and forty-five tracts; and declares at the | 
close of both catalogues that there were numberless | 
pieces besides of Bede’s which he had not seen. The | 
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following is the catalogue of his writings given by 
Cave: 1. De Rerum Natura liber :—2. De Temporum 
Ratione:—3. De Sex tatibus Mundi (separately, at 
Paris, 1507; Cologne, 1537):—4. De temporibus ad in- 
tell’gendam supputationem temporum S. Scripture :—d. 
Sententie ex Cicerone et Aristotele :—6. De Proverbiis :— 
7. De substantia elementorum :—8. Philosophie lib. IV: 
—9. De Paschate sive A’quinoctio liber :—10. Ep'stola 
de divinatione mortis et vite:—11. De Arca No’ :—12. 
De linguis gentium:—13. Oracula Sibyllina :—14. His- 
torie LEcclesiastice Gentis Anglorum libri V, a primo 
Juli! Cesaris in Britanniam adventu ad ann. 731 pertin- 
gentes (Antwerp, 1050; Heidelberg, 1587; Cologne, 
1601, 8vo; Cambridge, 1644; Paris, with the notes of 
Chifflet, 1681, 4to) 15. Vita S. Cuthberti:—16. Vite 
SS. Felicis, Vedasti, Columbani, Attale, Patricii, Eus- 
tasit, Bertolfi, Arnolphi (or Arnoldi), Burgundofore. 
Of these, however, three are wrongly attributed to 
Bede: the life of St. Patrick is by Probus; that of St. 
Columbanus by Jonas; and that of St. Arnolphus, of 
Metz, by Paul the Deacon :—17. Carmen de Justini 
martyrio (St. Justin beheaded at Paris under Diocle- 
tian) :—18. Martyrologium. Composed, as he states, 
by himself, but altered and interpolated in subsequent 
times. See the Preface of the Bollandists, ad Januar. 
cap. 4, and Prolog. ad Mensem Mart. tom. ii, see. 5. 
The corrupted Martyrology was given separately at 
Antwerp in 1564, 12mo:—19. De situ Hierusalem, 
loesrum sanctorum:—20. Interpretatio nominum Hebrai- 
corum ct Grecorum in S. Script. occurrentium :—21. 
Excerpta et Collectunea. Unworthy altogether, in the 
opinion of Cave and Dupin, of Bede :—22. Jn Hexaé- 
meron, taken from Sts. Basil, Ambrose, and Augustine: 
—23. In Pentateuchum et libros Regum:—24. In Samu- 
elem :—25. In Lsdram, Tobiam, Job (not by Bede, but 
by Philip of Syda, the presbyter), Prowerbia, et Canti- 
e1:—26. De Tabernaculo, ac vasis et vestibus cus :—27. 
C mmentaria in IV Evangelia et Acta Apost.:—28. De 
nontubus locorum qui in Actis Apost. lequntur :—29. 
Commentaria in Epp. Catholicas ct Apocalypsin :—20. 
Retractationcs et Questicnes in Acta Apost. :—31, Com- 
mentaria in omnes Epist. S. Pauli; a work almost en- 
tirely compiled from St. Augustine. (The most prob- 
able opinion is that this is a work of Florus, a deacon 
of Lyons, whose name it bears in three or four MSS. 
It is, however, certain [from himself] that Bede wrote 
such a commentary as the present, and Mabillon states 
that he found in two MSS., each eight hundred years 
old, A Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles, taken from St. 
Augustine, and attributed to Bede, but quite different 
from this which goes under his name. There can, 
therefore, be little doubt that the latter is the genuine 
work of Bede, and this of Florus) :—32. Momilie de 
Tempore, viz., 33 for the summer, 32 for the summer 
festivals, 15 for the winter, 22 for Lent, 16 for the 
winter festivals, and various sermons to the people 
(Cologne, 1534) :—33. Liber de muliere forti, i. e. the 
Church :—84. De Officiis liber :—35. Scintille sive Loct 
Communes : —36. Fragmenta in libros Sapicntiales et 
Psalterit versus :—87. De Templo Solomonis :—38. Ques- 
tiones in Octateuchum et IV libros Regum :—89. Ques- 
tiones Varia :—40. Commentaria in Psalmos:—41. Vo- 
cabulorum Psalterii Expositio:—42. De Diapsalmate col- 


| lectio: 48. Sermo in id, ‘‘ Dominus de caelo prospemit :” 


—44. Commentarii in Boethii Libros de Trinitate :—45. 
De septem verbis Christi: —46. Meditationes Passionis 
Christi, per septem horas dicit:—A7T. De Remediis Pecca- 
torum (his Penitential):—48. Cunabula grammatice 
artis Donati:—49. De octo partibus Orationis:—50, De 
Arte Metrica:—51. De Orthographia:—52. De schemati- 
bus S. Scripture:—53. De tropis S. Scripture; and 
various works relating to arithmetic, astronomy, ete. 
ete. All these works were collected and published at 
Paris, in 3 vols. fol., 1545, and again in 1554, in 8 
vols.; also at Basle in 1563; at Cologne in 1612; and 
again in 1688, in 4 vols. fol. The Cologne edition 
of 1612 is very faulty. There is also a pretty com- 
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plete edition in Migne, Patrologie Cursus, vols. 90-96 
(Paris, 1850, 6 vols. 8vo). An edition of the historical 
and theological works (edited by J. A. Giles, LL.D.) 
was published at London in 1842-3, in 12 vols. 8vo. 
The best edition of the Latin text of the Historia Ee- 
clesiastica is that of Stevenson (London, 1838, 8vo), 


which gives also a Life of Bede (English version by | 


Giles, London, 1840 and 1847, 8vo). Besides the above, 
we have—54. Acta S. Cuthberti, attributed to Bede, 
and published by Canisius, Ant. Lect. v, 692 (or ii, 4, 
nov. ed.) :—55. Aristotelis Axiomata exposita (London, 
1592, 8vo; Paris, 1604):—56. Hymns. Edited by Cas- 
sander, with Scholia, among the works of that writer, 
1616 :—57. Epistola apologetica ad Pleguinum Mona- 
chum ‘—58. Epistola ad Egbertum, Ebor. Antistitem :— 
59. Vite V. Abbatum Priorum Weremuthensium et Ger- 
vicenstum, mentioned by William of Malmesbury, lib. i, 
cap. 8. The last three works were published by Sir 
James Ware at Dublin, 1664, 8vo:—60. Epistola ad 
Albinum (abbot of St. Peter’s at Canterbury), given 
by Mabillon in the first volume of his Analecta :—61. 
Martyrologium, in heroic verse, given by D’Achery, 
Spicil. ii, 23. Many works of Bede still remain in 
MS.; a list is given by Cave. 
anno 701; Dupin, Hist. Eccl. Writers, ii, 28; Landon, 
Eccl. Dict. ii, 118; Gehle, De Bedae vita et Scriptis 


(18838) ; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 154; North Amer- | 


ican Rev. July, 1861, art. iii; Biog. Univ. iv, 38; Engl. 
Cyclopedia, s. Vv. 

Bede’iah (Heb. Bedeyah’, 773, for M7732, i. q. 
“*Obadiah,”’ servant of Jehovah; Sept, Badata), one of 


the family of Bani, who divorced his foreign wife on | 


B.C. 458. 
Bedell, derived by Spelman, Vossius, and others 

from Sax. Bidel, which signifies a crier ; thus bishops, 

in many old Saxon MSS., are called the ‘‘ Bedells of 


the return from Babylon (izra x, 35). 


God,” precones Det. The name is now applied in Eng-| 


land almost exclusively to the bedells of the univer- 
sities, who carry the mace before the chancellor or 
vice-chancellor. Martene says that the inferior appar- 
itors, who cited persons to court, were also called be- 
dells.—Landon, Lccl. Dict. ii, 121. 


Bedell, Gregory T., D.D., a 
distinguished minister of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, was born 
on Staten Island, Oct. 28, 1793, and 
graduated at Columbia College 1811. 
After studying theology under Dr. 
How of Trinity, he was ordained by 
Bishop Hobart in 1814. His first 
charge was at, Hudson, N. Y., where 
he remained from 1815 to 1818, when 
he removed to Fayetteville, N. C. 
Finding the climate unfavorable, he removed to Phil- 
adelphia in 1822, and a new church (St. Andrew’s) 
was organized, of which he remained the faithful 


and devoted pastor until his death in 1834. In 1830 
he was made D.D. at Dickinson College. His zeal 


devoured his strength; no labor seemed too great, 
if he could win souls; and his memory is precious 
among Christians of all churches in Philadelphia. He 
wrote a number of small religious books, and was, for 


several years, editor of the ‘‘ Episcopal Recorder.”’ His | 


Sermons (Phil. 1835, 2 vols. 8vo) were edited by Dr. 
Tyng, with a sketch of his life-—Sprague, Annals, v, 
556; see also Tyng, Memoir of the Rev. G. T. Bedell 
(Phil. 1836, 2d ed.); Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 154. 

Bedell, William, an Irish prelate, was born at 
Notley, Essex, 1570, and educated at Emanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he became B.D. 1599. His 
first preferment was St. Edmondsbury, Suffolk, which 
he left in 1604 to become chaplain to Sir Henry Wot- 
ton, ambassador at Venice. At Venice he spent 8 
years, and was intimate with De Dominis (q. v.) and 
Father Paul Sarpi (q. v.); and, on returning to Eng- 
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See Cave, Hist. Lit. | 
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land, he translated Father Paul’s History of the Coun= 
cil of Trent into Latin. In 1627 he was appointed pro- 
vost of Trinity College, Dublin, and in 1629 bishop 
of Kilmore and Ardagh. He set himself to reform 

abuses, and gave an example by relinquishing one of 

| his dioceses (Ardagh). Through his labors many Ro- 
manists, including priests, were converted; and he 

had the Bible and Prayer-book translated into Irish. 

In 1641 he was imprisoned by the rebels, and died from 

his sufferings, Feb.6. His Life, with the Letters between 

Waddesworth and Bedell, was published by Bishop Bur- 
net (Lond. 1685, 8vo). See Coleridge, Works, v, 313. 


Bedford, Arruur, an Oriental scholar of some 
note, was born in Gloucestershire 1668. He studied 
at Brazenose College, Oxford, where he passed A.M. 
in 1691. In 1692 he became vicar of Temple Church, 
Bristol, and in 1724 he was chosen chaplain to the 
Haberdashers’ Hospital, London, where he died in 1745. 
_ Among his works are, 1. vil and Danger of Stage-plays 
| (Lond. 1706, 8vo) :—2. The Temple Music (Lond. 1706, 
8vo):—8. The Great Abuse of Music (8vo):—4. An Es- 
| say on Singing David's Psalms (8vo):—5. Animadver- 
sions on Sir [saac Newton's Chronology (Lond. 1728, 
8vo):—6. A Sermon at St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, against 
Stage-plays (1730, 8vo) :—7. Scripture Chronology (Lond. 
1750, fol.):—8. Eight Sermons on the Doctrine of the Trn- 
ity (Lond. 1740, 8vo):—9. The Doctrine of Justification 
by Faith stated A741, 8vo).—Hook, Ecel. Biog. ii, 217. 

Bedil. See Tin. 

Bedolach. See BprE.iivum. 

Bedstead (W472, e’res, Deut. iii, 11; elsewhere 
“couch,” “ bed’). The couches of the Jews for re- 
pose and for the use of the sick were usually perhaps 
| simply the standing and fixed divans such as those on 
which the Western Asiatics commonly make their beds 
at night. The divan is probably meant in 2 Kings i, 4; 
xxi, 2; Psa. exxxii, 4; Amos iii, 12 (Hackett’s [//us- 
| tra. of Script. p. 58-60). The most common bedstead 
}in Egypt and Arabia is framed rudely of palm-sticks 
such as was used in Ancient Egypt. In Palestine, Syr- 
ia, and Persia, where timber is more plentiful, a bed- 
frame of similar shape is made of boards. This kind 


Ancicnt Ezyptian Lattice Bedstead. 


of bedstead is also used upon the house-tops during the 
season in which people sleep there. It is more than 
likely that Og’s bedstead was of this description (Deut. 
iii, 11). In the times in which he lived the palm-tree 
was more common in Palestine. than at present, and 
the bedsteads in ordinary use were probably formed 
|of palm-sticks. They would therefore be incapable 
of sustaining any undue weight without being dis- 
jointed and bent awry, and this would dictate the ne- 
cessity of making that destined to sustain the vast 
bulk of Og rather of rods of iron than of the mid-ribs 
of the palm-fronds. These bedsteads are also of a 
length seldom more than a few inches beyond the ay- 
erage human stature (commonly six feet three inch- 
es), and hence the propriety with which the length 
of Og’s bedstead is stated to convey an idea of his 
stature—a fact which has perplexed those who sup- 
posed there was no other bedstead than the divan, see- 
ing that the length of the divan has no determinate 
reference to the stature of the persons reposing on it. 
There are traces of a kind of portable couch (1 Sam. 
xix, 15), which appears to have served as a sofa for 
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Ancient Egyptian Couch, with Head 


sitting on in the daytime (1 Sam. xxviii, 8; Ezek. 
xxiii, 41; Amos vi, 4); and there is now the less rea- 


son to doubt that the ancient Hebrews enjoyed this con- | 
Such couches were capable of receiving | 


venience. 
those ornaments of ivory which are mentioned in Amos 
vi, 4, which of itself shows that the Hebrews had some- 
thing of the kind, forming an ornamental article of fur- 
niture. A bed with a tester is mentioned in Judith 


Ancient Greek Couch. From the Sculptures in Asia Minor. 


Xvi, 23, which, in connection with other indications, 
and the frequent mention of rich tapestries hung upon 
and about a bed for luxuriousness and ornament, proves 
that such beds as are still used by royal and distin- 
guished personages were not unknown under the He- 
brew monarchy (comp. Esth. i, 6; Proy. vii, 16 sq. ; 
Ezek. xxiii, 41). There is but little distinction of the 
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Modern Oriental Bed, with Canopy. 


bed from sitting furniture among the Orientals; the 
same article being used for nightly rest and during 
the day. This applies both to the divan and bedstead 
in all its forms, except perhaps the litter. 
also a garden-watcher’s bed, 29279, melunah’, render- 
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ed variously in the Auth. Ver. ‘‘ cottage” and 
‘“‘lodge,’’ which seems to have been slung 
like a hammock, perhaps from the trees (Isa. 
i, 8; xxiv, 20),—Kitto. See Bep; Canopy, 

Bee (N7525, deborah’, Gr. pédtooa), a 
gregarious insect, of the family Apidae, or- 
der Hymenoptera, species Apis mellifica, com- 
monly called the honey-bee, one of the most 
generally-diffused creatures on the globe. 
Its instincts, its industry, and the valuable 
product of its labors, have attained for it 
universal attention from the remotest times. 
A prodigious number of books haye been 
written, “periodical publications haye ap- 
peared, and eyen learned societies have been 
founded, with a view to promote the knowl- 
edge of the bee, and increase its usefulness 
to man. Poets and moralists of every age 
have derived from it some of their most 
beautiful and striking illustrations. 

The following is a mere outline of the facts ascer- 
tained by Swammerdam, Maraldi, Reaumur, Schirach, 
Bonnet, and Huber :—/ts anatomy and physiology, com- 


| prehending the antennx, or tactors, by which it exer- 


cises at least all the human senses; the eye, full of 
lenses, and studded with hairs to ward off the pollen 
or dust of flowers, and the three additional eyes on the 
top of the head, giving a defensive vision upward from 
the cups of flowers; the double stomach, the upper 
performing the office of the crop in birds, and regurgi- 
tating the honey, and the lower secreting the wax into 
various sacklets ; the baskets on the thighs for carry- 
ing the pollen; the hooked feet; the union of chem- 
ical and mechanical perfection in the sting; its organs 
of progressive motion ; its immense muscular strength: 
—the different sorts of bees inhabiting a hive, and coms 
posing the most perfect form of insect society, from 


The Honey-Bee. 1, Female, or Queen: 2, Male, or Drone; 8, 
Neuter, or Worker. 


| the stately venerated queen-regnant, the mother of the 


whole population and their leader in migrations, down 
to the drone, each distinguished by its peculiar form 
and occupations :—the rapidity of their multiplication ; 
the various transitions from the egg to the perfect in- 
sect; the amazing deviations from the usual laws of 
the animal economy; the means by which the loss of 
a queen is repaired, amounting to the literal creation 
of another; their architecture (taught by the great 
Geometrician, who ‘‘made all things by number, 
weight, and measure”), upon the principles of the 
most refined geometrical problem; their streets, mag- 
azines, royal apartments, houses for the citizens ; their 
care of the young, consultations and precautions in 
sending forth a new colony; their military prowess, 
fortifications, and discipline ; their attachment to the 
hive and the common interest, yet patience under pri- 
vate wrongs; the subdivision of labor, by which thou- 
sands of individuals co-operate without confusion in the 
construction of magnificent public works; the uses 
they serve, as the promoting of the fructification of 
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flowers; the amazing number and precision of their 
inst:ncts, and the capability of modifying these by cir- 
cumstances, so far as to raise a doubt whether they be | 
not endowed with a portion, at least, of intelligence 
resembling that of man. 

he bee is first mentioned in Deut. i, 44, where Mo- 
ses alludes to the irresistible yengeance with which 
bees pursue their enemies. <A similar reference to 
their fury in swarms is contained in Psa. exviii, 12. | 
The powerlessness of man under the united attacks of | 
these insects is well attested. Pliny relates that bees | 
were so troublesome in some parts of Crete that the 
inhabitants were compelled to forsake their homes, 
and Alian records that some places in Scythia were | 
formerly inaccessible on account of the swarms of bees 
with which they were infested. Mr. Park (7’ravels, ii, 
37) relates that at Doofroo, some of the people, being in 
search of honey, unfortunately disturbed a swarm of 
bees, which came out in great numbers, attacked both 
men and beasts, obliged them to fly in all directions, 
so that he feared an end had been put to his journey, 
and that one ass died the same night, and another the 
next morning. Even in England the stings of two 
exasperated hives haye been known to kill a horse in | 
a few minutes. 

In Judg. xiv, 5-8, it is related that Samson, aided 
by supernatural strength, rent a young lion that war- 
red against him as he would have rent a kid, and that 
“Cafter a time,”’ as he returned to take his wife, he turn- 
ed aside to see the carcass of the lion, ‘‘and, behold, 
there was a swarm of bees and honey in the carcass of 
the lion.’”’ It has been hastily concluded that this 
narrative favors the mistaken notion of the ancients, 
possibly derived from misunderstanding this very ac- 
count, that bees might be engendered in the dead bod- 
ies of animals (Virgil, Georg. iv), and ancient authors 
are quoted to testify to the aversion of bees to flesh, 
unpleasant smells, and filthy places. But it may read- 
ily be perceived that it is not said that the bees were 
bred in the body of the lion. Again, the frequently- 
recurring phrase ‘‘after a time,” literally ‘after 
days,”’ introduced into the text, proves that at least 
sufficient time had elapsed for all the flesh of the ani- 
mal to have been removed by birds and beasts of prey, 
ants, etc. The Syriac version translates “the bony | 
carcass.’’ Bochart remarks that the Hebrew phrase 
sometimes signifies a@ whole year, and in this passage it 
would seem likely to have this meaning, because such 
was the length of time which usually elapsed between 
espousal and marriage (see ver. 7). He refers to Gen. 
iv, 3; xxiv, 55; Lev. xxv, 29,30; Judg. xi, 4; comp. 
with ver. 40; 1 Sam. i, 3; comp. with ver. 7, 20; and 
1Sam. ii, 19; and1Sam. xxvii, 7. The circumstance 
that ‘‘ honey’? was found in the carcass as well as bees 
shows that sufficient time had elapsed since their pos- 
session of it for all the flesh to be removed. Nor is 
such an abode for bees, probably in the skull or thor, x, 
more unsuitable than a hollow in a rock, or in a tree, 
or in the ground, in which we know they often reside, 
or those clay nests which they build for themselves in 
Brazil. Nor is the fact without parallel. Herodotus 
(v, 14) relates that a swarm of bees took up their 
abode in the skull of one Silius, an ancient invader of 
Cyprus, which they filled with honey-combs, after the 
inhabitants had suspended it over the gate of their 
city. A similar story is told by Aldrovandus (De Jn- 
sectis, i, 110) of some bees that inhabited and built 
their combs in a human skeleton in a tomb in a church 
at Verona.—tIn Ecelus. xi, 3, the production of honey 
by bees, and its use as food, are also mentioned. Bees 
must have been very common in Palestine to justify 
the title given to it of a land flowing with milk and 
honey. They are still abundant there (Shaw, Trav. 
p- 292 sq. ; Oedmann, Samml. vi, 136), and mentioned | 
in the Talmud (Chelim, xvi, 7; Sabb. xxiv, 3). See | 
Philo, Opp. ii, 633; Bochart, iii, 252. See Honry. 

The reference to the bee in Isa. vii, 18, has been 
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misunderstood: ‘¢The Lord shall hiss for the fly that 
is in the uttermost parts of the river of Egypt, and for 
the bee that is in the land of Assyria.’’ Here the fly 
and the bee are no doubt personifications of those in- 
veterate enemies of Israel, the Egyptians and Assyri- 
ans, whom the Lord threatened to excite against his 
disobedient people. But the hissing for them has been 
interpreted, even by modern writers of eminence, as 
involving ‘‘an allusion to the practice of calling out 
the bees from their hives, by a hissing or whistling 
sound, to their labor in the fields, and summoning them 
to return when the heavens begin to lower, or the shadows 
of evening to fall” (Dr. Harris’s Natural History of the 
Bible, London, 1825). No one has offered any proof 
of the existence of such a custom, and the idea will it- 
self seem sufficiently strange to all who are acquainted 
with the habits of bees. The true allusion is, no 
doubt, to the custom of the people of the East, and 
even of many parts of Europe, of calling the attention 
of any one in the street, etc., by a significant hiss, or 
rather hist, as Lowth translates the word both here 
and in Isa. v, 26, but which is generally done in this 
country by a short significant hem! or other exclama- 
tion. Hissing, or rather histing, is in use among us 
for setting a dog on any object. Hence the sense of 
the threatening is, I will direct the hostile attention 
of the Egyptians and Assyrians against you.—Kitto. 
In the Septuagint version there is an allusion to the 
bee, immediately after that of the ant (Troy. vi, 8), 
which may be thus rendered—‘ Or go to the bee, and 
learn how industrious she is, and what a magnificent 
work she produces; whose labors kings and common 
people use for their health. And she is desired end 
praised by all. And though weak in strength, yet 
prizing wisdom, she prevails.’’ This passage is not 
now found in any Hebrew copy, and Jerome informs 
us that it was wanting in his time. Neither is it con- 
tained in any other version except the Arabic. It is 
nevertheless quoted by many ancient writers, as Clem. 
Alex. Sirom. lib. i; Origen, in Num. Hom. 27, and in 
Isat. Him. 2; Basil, Hexameron, Hom. 8; Ambrose, v, 
21; Jerome, in Ezek. iii; Theodoret, De Providentia, 
Crat. 5; Antiochus, Abbas Sabbe, Hom. 36; and 
John Damascenus, ii, 89. It would seem that it was 
in the Heb. copy used by the Greek translators. The 
ant and the bee are mentioned together by many writ- 
ers, because of their similar habits of industry and 
economy. Jor the natural history and habits of the 
bee, see the Penny Cyclopedia, s.v. See Swarm. 


Beecham, Jonn, D.D., an eminent English Meth- 
odist minister, was born in Lincolnshire, 1787. Con- 


| verted at an early age, he united with the Methodists, 


and thereby lost the patronage of some friends who 
designed to educate him for the ministry in the Estab- 
In 1815 he entered the Wesleyan min- 
istry, and for sixteen years he labored in circuits with 
growing usefulness and esteem. His studious hab- 
its enabled him early to lay deep foundations in theo- 
logical knowledge, and his fidelity in his work was 
equal to the breadth of his aequirements. In 1831 he 
was appointed one of the general secretaries of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, and in this highly re- 
sponsible office he continued to kabor, with the entire 
confidence of the Church, up to the time of his death, 
Tn administering foreign missions he combined large- 
ness of views with careful attention to detail; and it 
is not too much to say that the wonderful success of 
the Methodist missions during the last quarter of a 
century is due largely to his skill and diligence. In 
1855 he visited the eastern provinces of British North 
America, and died April 22, 1856. He wrote many 
of the missionary reports, and also An Essay on the 
Constitution of Wesleyan Methodism (Lond. 1850, 8yo). 
—Wesleyan M:nutes (Lond. 1856), p. 30; Wesleyan Mag- 
azine, July, 1856. 


Beecher, Jacob, a minister of the German Re-- 
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formed Church, was born near Petersburg, Adams 
Co., Penn., May 2d, 1799, and studied first at an acad- 
emy in Hagerstown, Md., and afterward in Jefferson 
College, Cannonsburg, Penn.; pursued his theolog- 
ical studies first at Princeton Seminary, and afterward 
continued them, in connection with the German lan- 
guage, in the newly-established Theological Seminary 
of the German Reformed Church, then located at Car- 
lisle, Penn. He was licensed and ordained in 1826. 
He immediately took charge of the German Reformed 
Church of Shepherdstown, Va., together with several 
affiliated congregations. His health was always fee- 
ble. With the hope of improving it, he spent the 
winter of 1830-31 in the South, in the service of the 
American Sunday School Union. He died July 15th, 
1831. Though his life and the period of his labors 
were brief, such were his piety and zeal that few min- 
isters are more sacredly remembered in the German 
Reformed Church. He preached both in the German 
and English languages. 

Beecher, Lyman, D.D., an eminent Presbyte- 
rian minister, was born at New Haven, Conn., October 
12th, 1775. His father, David Beecher, was a black- 
smith, ‘‘ whose strong, positive character, whose many 
eccentricities, and whose great dark eyes gave him a 
celebrity in all the country round. As a boy he was 
placed with his uncle, Lot Benton, to learn farming, 
but it was soon found that his bent did not lie that 
way, and he was sent to Yale College, where he grad- 
uated A.B. in 1797. During his college career he 
earned no distinction by scholarly acquirements, but 
was early noticed as a remarkably vigorous and orig- 
inal thinker and reasoner. In a debate on baptism, 
started among the students, he took the Baptist side, 
‘because,’ as he said, ‘no one else would take it.’ He 
studied theology with Dr. Dwight for one year, and 
was licensed to preach by the New Haven West As- 
sociation in 1798. In 1799 he was ordained, and in- 
stalled as pastor at East Hampton, Long Island, where 
he remained eleven years, at a salary of $300 a year. 
In 1810 he removed to Litchfield, Conn., then the seat 
of a famous law-school, in which many of the states- 
men of the last generation were trained. Here he 
spent sixteen years of indefatigable pastoral labor, 
and here, too, he wrote his famous ‘Six Sermons oi 
Intemperance,’ which were suggested by the sudden 
downtall of two of his most intimate friends. In 
1826 he accepted a call to the Hanover Street Church, 
Boston, where he spent six years of immense activity 
and popularity, distinguished also by the boldness and 
success with which he oppposed Dr. Channing and grap- 
pled Unitarianism, which has never since been as dom- 
inant in Boston as before. In 1832 he accepted the 
presidency of Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, 
in which service, and that of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Cincinnati, he remained during twenty event- 
ful years. In 1833 seventy students withdrew from the 
seminary on account of a stupid rule, adopted by the 
trustees in Dr. Beecher’s absence, with regard to the 
discussion of slavery, and this secession laid the foun- 
dation of Oberlin College. Oddly enough, Dr. Beecher, 
himself an abolitionist, and the father of Abolitionists, 
was now the head of an institution stigmatized as ‘ pro- 
slavery.’ The doctrinal views 
ways been moderately Calvinistic, and he was charged 
by some of the stronger Calvinists with heresy. <A trial 


ensued, ending in 1835, by the adoption of resolutions | 


to which Dr. Beecher assented ; but the controversy 
went on until at last the Presbyterian Church (q. v.) 
was rent in twain by it. In 1852 Dr. Beecher re- 
signed the presidency of the seminary and returned to 
Boston. His declining years were spent in Brooklyn, 
where he died Jan. 10th, 1863. He was three times 
married, and was the father of thirteen children, of 
whom several have risen to eminence: Edward, Henry 
Ward, Charles, and Thomas as preachers, and Catha- 


of Dr. Beecher had al- | 
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Tom’s Cabin”) as writers. He had a vigorous organ. 
ization, both physical and mental, and was equally 
noted fon boldness and kindness. As an orator, he 
was one of the most peculiar, brilliant, and effective 

of his day. By nature he was a strong reasoner, yet 
he reasoned rather in the style of an advocate, aiming 
at a point, than of a judge or a statesman, aiming to 
cover a whole field of discussion. He spoke and wrote 
always for some immediate purpose.’’ Albert Barnes 
states that ‘‘no oratory he ever heard equalled Beech- 
er’s in his grand flights.” Dr. Noah Porter (New 
Englander, xxiii, 854) characterizes Dr. Beecher as 
follows: ‘‘ As a preacher, Dr. Beecher was deservedly 
eminent. But it would be a mistake to account him 
a ranter, or a fervid declaimer, or an energetic exhort- 
er, or a devout rhapsodist. He was a thinker anda 
reasoner. His own sturdy and thoughtful intellect 
could be satisfied with no aliment less substantial than 
solid reasoning and sound common sense, and he could 
not bring himsclf to present to other minds any ma- 
terial different from that which he required for him- 
self. But reasoning in a sermon for the sake of its 
ingenuity, or speculation for mere speculation’s sake, 
his own soul abhorred. He must needs bring every 
argument to its practical conclusion, and then press it 
upon the conscience and the heart with all the pow- 
er which fervor, and energy, and tact could furnish. 
Plain language, apt illustrations, and fervent appeals, 
were the investments with which his nice sense of 
adaptation and his apostolical love of souls led him to 
clothe his reasonings. He did not trust exclusively 
or chiefly to his extemporary power, rare and service- 
able as this might be. On many single discourses 
he bestowed the labor of weeks, and the felicity and 
choiceness of the language, as well as the arrangement 
and power of the thoughts, testify to the value of the 
labor and time expended. Some of his ablest occa- 
sional discourses will never cease to be models of the 
noblest kind of pulpit eloquence. As a reformer he 
was enterprising, bold, and judicious. The secret of 
his power and success lay in his firm faith in the pow- 
er of truth as adapted to change the moral convictions 
of men, and thus to reform the sentiments and prac- 
tices of society, and, as designed in the purposes of 
God, to accomplish great revolutions by means of its 
faithful proclamation. His policy was bold, because 
he believed in God. He was enterprising, because he 
was assured that the cause was not hisown. He was 
judicious, because his heart/was set upon the work to 
be accomplished, and not upon any traditional ways 
of procedure on the one side, or any novel devices on 
the other. Hence he was inventive and docile; skil- 
ful by his quiet discernment to judge when the old 
methods were outworn, and fertile to devise those un- 
tried expedients which were best fitted to the ends 
which he believed could and should be accomplished. 
He was all things to all men, in the good sense of the 
phrase, because ‘the apostolic feeling was eminent in 
him, that by any means he might save some. But in 
all his reforming movements his public spirit was con- 


| spicuous in a large-hearted sympathy with the public 


interests, and an intense per sonal concern for the 
Church, his country, and his race. This led him, 
when in an obscure parish on the farthest extremity 
of Long Island, to lay upon his own soul the responsi- 
bility for the practice of duelling, and to sound the 
trumpet note which rung throughout the land. This 
induced him to sympathize with the feebler churches 
in the thinly -peopled and decaying towns of Connecti- 
cut, and to lay the duty of sisterly sympathy and aid 
upon the wealthier parishes. This moved him to see 
and feel the wasting desolations of intemperance, not 
in this or that family or social circle in Litchfield 


| alone, but to make this family and circle the imace of 
| thousands of families and communities throughout 


the country, till the word of the Lord was a fire in his 


rine and Harriet (Mis, Stowe, the author of Uncle | bones, and he could not but lift his voice in the appall- 
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ing energy of a commissioned prophet. The preva- 
lence of dangerous error depressed and vexed his spir- 
it till it found relief in plans, and protests, and move- 
ments which were felt through New England. <As a 
theologian he was thoroughly practical, and his views 
of theology were moulded by a constant reference to 
its manifest adaptation to the great end for which a 
revelation was given toman.’’ His autobiography and 
life, edited by the Rev. Charles Beecher, appeared in 
1864-5 (N. Y. 2 vols.12mo). His writings, chiefly ser- 
mons, temperance essays, lectures, and review arti- 
cles, were collected substantially, and published un- 
der his own supervision, in the Works of Lyman 
Beecher, D.D. (Boston, 1852, 8 vols. 8vo; vol. i, Lec- 
tures on Political Atheism; vol. ii, Sermons; vol. iii, 
Views in Theology).—Wilson, Presbyterian Almanac, 
1864; Amer. Phrenolcgical Journal, Feb. 1863; Auto- 
biography of Dr. Lyman Beecher (N. Y.1864-5, 2 vols. 
12mo); Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1852 ; New Englander, 
April, 1864. 

Beef. See Ox; Foop. 

Beéli’ada (Heb. Beélyada’, smby3, whom Baal 
knows ; Sept. "Edtadé v. r. Badace), one of David's 
sons, born in Jerusalem (1 Chron. xiy, 7). B.C. post 
1045. In the parallel lists GQ Sam. v, 16; 1 Chron. 
iii, 8) he is called by the equivalent name Ext1apa, 
il being, perhaps, originally in the name rather than 
Baal. See BAAL-. 


Beél’sarus (BééAoapoc), one of the chief Israel- 
ites (‘‘guides’’) that returned from Babylon with Ze- 
rubbabel (1 Esdr. v, 8); evidently the BrtsuAn (q. v.) 
of the genuine texts (Ezra ii, 2; Neh. vii, 7). 


Beélteth’mus (BeéAreOpo¢ v.r. BeeATenoO, Vulg. 
Balthemus), given as the name of an officer of Arta- 
xerxes residing in Palestine (1 Esdr. ii, 16, 25); evi- 
dently a corruption of B20 by3, lord of judgment, A. 
V. “chancellor;” the title of Rehum, the name imme- 
diately before it (Ezra iv, 8). 


Beél’zebub (BeehZeBovA, BeeLtzesur) is the 
name assigned (Matt. x, 25; xii, 24; Mark iii, 24; 
Luke xi, 15 sq.) to the prince of the demons. It is 
remarkable that, amid all the demonology of the Tal- 
mud and rabbinical writers, this name should be ex- 
clusively confined to the New Testament. There is 
no doubt that the reading Beelzebul is the one which 
has the support of almost every critical authority ; and 
the Beelzebub of the Peshito (if indeed it is not a corrup- 
tion, as Michaelis thinks, Suppl. p. 205), and of the 
Vulgate, and of some modern versions, has probably 
been accommodated to the name of the Philistine god 
BAAL-zEBUB (q. v.). Some of those who consider the 
latter to have been a reverential title for that god be- 
lieve that Beelzebul is a wilful corruption of it, in 
order to make it contemptible. It is a fact that the 
Jews are very fond of turning words into ridicule by 
such changes of letters as will convert them into words 
of contemptible signification (e. g. Sychar, Beth-aven). 
Of this usage Lightfoot gives many instances (//or. 
Hebr. ad Matth. xii, 24). Beelzebul, then, is con- 
sidered to mean dat ‘bea, i. q. dung-god. Some con- 


nect the term with baa, habitation, thus making 
Beelzebul = ofxcodeorérne (Matt. x, 25), the lord of 
the dwelling, whether as the “prince of the power of 
the air’ (Eph. ii, 2), or as the prince of the lower 
world (Paulus, quoted by Olshausen, Comment. in 
Matt. x, 25), or as inhabiting human bodies (Schleus- 
ner, Lex. s. y.), or as occupying a mansion in the sey- 
enth heaven, like Saturn in Oriental mythology (Mo- 
vers, Phiniz. i, 260). Tug supposes that the fly, under 
Ww hich Baalzebub was represented, was the Scarabons 
pillularius, or dunghill beetle, in which case Baalzebub 
sar Beelzebul might be used indifferently. — Kitto, s 
; Smith, s.v. See BAauim; Fry. 


‘Be’ ér (Heb. Beer’, “82, @ well), a local proper 
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name, denoting, whether by itself or in composition, 
Brisr-, the presence of an artificial well of water. See 
Wer. It was thus distinguished from the frequent 
prefix En- (q. v.), which designated a natural spring. 
There were two places known by this name: simply. 
See the compounds in their alphabetical order. 

1. (With the art., W857; Sept. 6 doéap.) A place in 
the desert, on the confines of Moab, where the Hebrew 
princes, by the direction of Moses, dug a well with 
their staves, being the forty-fourth station of the He- 
brews in their wanderings from Egypt to Canaan 
(Num. xxi, 16-18). It seems to have heen situated 
in the south part of the plain Ard Ramadan, not very 
far north-east of Dibon. See Exopr. The ‘‘ wilder- 
O27), which is named as their next starting- 
point in the last clause of ver. 18, may be that before 
spoken of in 13, or it may be a copyist’s mistake for 
“N29. So the Sept., who read kai ao doéaroc— 
‘and from the well,” i.e. “from Beer.” Probably the 
same place is called more fully Beer-elim in Isa. xv, 8. 
(See Ortlob, De fonte baculis fosso, Lpz. 1718.) 

According to the tradition of the Targumists—a tra- 
dition in part adopted by the apostle Paul (1 Cor. x, 
4), this was one of the appearances, the last before the 
entrance into the Holy Land, of the water which had 
‘¢followed”’ the people, from its first arrival at Rephi- 
dim, through their wanderings. The water, so the 
tradition appears to have run, was granted for the sake 
of Miriam, her merit being that, at the peril of her 
life, she had watched the ark in which lay the infant 
Moses. It followed the march over mountains and 
into valleys, encircling the entire camp, and furnish- 
ing water to every man at his own tent door. This 
it did till her death (Num. xx, 1), at which time it dis- 
appeared for a season, apparently rendering a special 
act necessary on each future occasion for its evocation. 
The striking of the rock at Kadesh (Num. xx, 10) was 
the first of these ; the digging of the well at Beer by 
the staves of the princes, the second. Miriam’s well 
at last found a home in a gulf or recess in the sea of 
Galilee, where at certain seasons its water flowed, and 
was resorted to for healing purposes (Targums of Onke- 
los and Pseudo-Jon., Num. xx, 1; xxi, 18, and also the 
quotations in Lightfoot on John v, 4).—Smith, s. v. 

2. (Sept. Vat. Baujp; the Alex. entirely alters the 
passage—kai ézropevOn tv Od Kai Edvyev ele ‘Papa; 
Vulg. in Bera.) A town in the tribe of Judah, to which 
Jotham fled for fear of Abimelech (Judg. ix, 21). Eu- 
sebius and Jerome (Cromast. s. v. Bnod, Bera) place 
Beer in the great plain eight Roman miles north of 
Eleutheropolis; perhaps the well near Deir Dubban. 
By many this place is identified with Brrrorn (q. v.), 


Beé’ra (Heb. Beéra’, NIN3, a Chaldaizing form 
= the well; Sept. Benoa), the inet son of Zophah, a de- 
scendant of Asher (1 Chron. vii, 37). B.C. long post 
1612. 

Beé ‘rah (Heb. Beérah’, MINA, i. q. Beera, the 
well; Sept. Benoa v.r. Bend), the son of Baal, a prince 
ar))) of the tribe of Reuben, carried into captivity 
by the Assyrian Tiglath-Pileser (1 Chron. vy, 6). B.C. 
cir. 738. 

Be’ér-e’lim (Heb. Beér’ Elim’, D7>8 AN, well of 
heroes; Sept. 70 ppéap Tov Ai\siw; Vulg. putews Elim), 
a spot named in Isa. xv, 8, as on the ‘‘ border of Moab,”’ 
apparently the south, Eglaim being at the north end 
of the Dead Sea. The name points to the well dug by 
the chiefs of Israel on their approach to the promised 
land, close by the ‘‘ border of Moab’”’ (Num. xxi, 16; 
comp. ver. 13), and such is the suggestion of Gesenius 
(Jesaia. p. 533). See Beer simply. Beer-Elim was 


ness’ 


-| probably chosen by the prophet out of other places on 


the boundary on account of the similarity between the 
sound of the name and that of it>2"_the “howling,” 
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which was to reach even to that remote point (Ewald, 
Proph. p. 233).—Smith, s. v. 

Beé’ri (Heb. Beéri’, 8983, fontanus, according to 
Gesen. ; enlightener, according to Furst; Sept. Beyp in 
Gen., Benpei in Hos.), the name of two men. 

1. The father of Judith, one of the wives of Esau 
(Gen. xxvi, 34). B.C. ante1963. See Esau. Judith, 
daughter of Beeri, is the same person that is called 
in the genealogical table (Gen. xxxvi, 2) Aholibamah, 
daughter of Anah, and consequently Beeri and Anah 
must be the same person. See AHOLIBAMAH. Yet 
Beeri is spoken of as a Hittite, while Anah is called a 
Horite and also a Hivite. See Anan. It is agreed 
on all hands that the name Horite (971) signifies one 
who dwells in a hole or cave, a Troglodyte; and it 
seems in the highest degree probable that the inhabi- 
tants of Mount Seir were so designated because they 
inhabited the numerous caverns of that mountainous 
region. The name, therefore, does not designate them 
according to their race, but merely according to their 
mode of life, to whatever race they might belong. Of 
their race we know nothing, except, indeed, what the 
conjunction of these two names in reference to the same 
individual may teach us; and from this case we may 
fairly conclude that these Troglodytes or Horites be- 
longed in part, at least, to the widely-extended Ca- 
naanitish tribe of the Hittites. On this supposition 
the difficulty vanishes, and each of the accounts gives 
us just the information we might expect. In the nar- 
rative, where the stress is laid on Esau’s wife being 
of the race of Canaan, her father is called a Hittite ; 
while in the genealogy, where the stress is on Esau’s 
connection by marriage with the previous occupants 
of Mount Seir, he is most naturally and properly de- 
scribed under the more precise term Horite.—Smith, s. 
v. See Horire; Atyirn; Hirrire. 

2. The father of the prophet Hosea (Hos. i, 1). 
B.C. ante 725. 


Be’ér-lahai’-roi (Heb. Beér’ Lachay’ Roi’, “82 


5N> 3m}, signifying, according to the explanation in 


the text where it first occurs, well of [to] l’fe of vision | 


for, of the living and seeing God], i. e. survivorship 
after beholding the theophany; but, according to the 
natural derivation, well of the cheek-bone [rock] of 
vision; Sept. in Gen. xvi, 14, dpéap ob tvwrioy EtCor ; 
in Gen. xxiv, 62, rd ppéap Tijc Opdcewe ; Vulg. puteus 
viventis et videntis me), a well, or rather a living spring 
(A. V. ‘fountain,’’ comp. ver. 7), between Kadesh and 
Bered, in the wilderness, ‘‘in the way to Shur,”’ and 
therefore in the ‘“‘south country”? (Gen. xxiv, 62), 
which seems to have been so named by Hagar because 
God saw her (O84) there (Gen. xvi, 14). From the 
fact of this etymology not being in agreement with 
the formation of the name (more legitimately, “rt 
4N7), it has been suggested (Gesenius, Thes. p. 175) 
that the origin of the name is Lrur (q. v.) (Judg. xv, 
9, 19), the scene of Samson’s adventure, which was 
not far from this neighborhood. By this well isaac 
dwelt both before and after the death of his father 
(Gen. xxiv, 62; xxv, 11). In both these passages 
the name is given in the A. V. as ‘‘ the well Lahai-roi.”” 
Mr. Rowland announces the discovery of the well 
Lahai-roi at Moyle or Moilahi, a station on the road to 
Beersheba, ten hours south of Ruheibeh, near which is 
a hole or cavern bearing the name of Beit Hagar (Wil- 
liams, Holy City, i, 465); but this requires confirma- 
tion. This well is possibly the same with that by 
which the life of Ishmael was preserved on a subse- 
quent occasion (Gen. xxi, 19), but which, according 
to the Moslems, is the well Zem-zem at Mecca.—Smith. 

Beé’roth (Heb. Beéroth’, mins, wells; Sept. 
Byowr, BenowSa, ByowS), one of the four cities of the 
Hivites who deluded Joshua into a treaty of peace with 
them, the other three being Gibeon, Chephirah, and 
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Kirjath-jearim (Josh. ix, 17). Beeroth was with the 
rest of these towns allotted to Benjamin (Josh. xviii, 
25), in whose possession it continued at the time of 
David, the murderers of Ishbosheth being named as 
belonging to it (2 Sam. iv, 2). From the notice in 
this place (ver. 2, 3), it would appear that the original 
inhabitants had been forced from the town, and had 
taken refuge at Gittaim (Neh. xi, 34), possibly a Phi- 
listine city. Beeroth is once more named with Che- 
phirah and Kirjath-jearim in the list of those who re- 
turned from Babylon (Ezra ii, 25; Neh. vii, 29; 1 
Esdr. y. 19). Besides Baanah and Rechab, the mur- 
derers of Ishbosheth, with their father Rimmon, we 
find Nahari “the Beerothite’’ (2 Sam. xxiii, 37), or 
“the Berothite” (1 Chron. xi, 39), one of the ‘‘ mighty 
men”’ of David’s guard.—Smith, s.v. See also BEE- 
ROTH-BENE-J AAKAN, 

The name of Beeroth is the plural of Brrr, and it 
has therefore been taken by many for the same place. 
Eusebius and Jerome, however, both distinguish it from 
Beer (Onomast. s. v. Bnows), although there has been 
much misunderstanding of their language respecting 
it (see Reland, Palest. p. 618, 619). The former says 
that it could be seen in passing from Jerusalem to 
Nicopolis, at the seventh mile; a description that to 
this day is true of a place still bearing the correspond- 
ing name of e/-Bireh, which, since Maundrell’s time, 
has been identified with this locality (Journey, March 
25). According to Robinson (Researches, ii, 132), the 
traveller in that direction sees el-Bireh on his right 
after a little more than two hours from Jerusalem. 
Jerome, on the other hand, apparently misconceiving 
Eusebius as meaning that Beeroth was on the road, 
from which he says it is visible, changes ‘‘ Nicopolis” 
to ‘‘Neapolis,” which still leaves the distance and di- 
rection sufficiently exact. Bireh is mentioned under 
the name of Bira by Brocard (vii, 278), in whose time 
it was held by the Templars. By the Crusaders and 
the later ecclesiastics it was erroneously confounded 
with the ancient Michmash. vz7eh is situated on the 
ridge, running from east to west, which bounds the 
northern prospect, as behe’d from Jerusalem and its 
vicinity, and may be seen #rom a great distance north 
and south. It is now a large village, with a popula- 
tion of 700 Moslems. The houses are low, and many 
of them half underground. Many large stones and 
various substructions evince the antiquity of the site; 
and there are remains of a fine old church of the time 
of the Crusades (Richter, Wallfahrten, p. 54). Ac- 
cording to modern local tradition it was the place at 
which the parents of ‘‘the child Jesus’ discovered that 
he was not among their ‘‘ company” (Luke ii, 43-45) ; 
and it is a fact that the spring of e/-Bireh is even to 
this day the customary resting-place for carayans go- 
ing northward, at the end of the first day’s journey 
from Jerusalem (Stanley, Pelest. p. 215; Lord Nugent, 
ih TO) 


Beé’roth-be’né-Ja’akan (Heb. Beéroth’ Beney’- 
Yaikan’, \PEI-733 MAINA, wells of the sons of Jaa- 
kan; Sept. Byows vidiy Taxi), a place through which 
the Israelites twice passed in the desert, being their 
twenty-seventh and thirty-third station on the way 
from Egypt to Canaan (Num. xxxiii, 31, 82; Deut. x, 
6). See Exopr. From a comparison of these pas- 
sages (in the former of which it is called simply Brnr~ 
JAAKAN, and in the latter partly translated ‘‘ Beeroth 
of the children of Jaakan’’), it appears to have been 
situated in the valley of the Arabah, not far from 
Mount Hor (Mosera or Moseroth), in the direction of 
Kadesh-Barnea, and may therefore have well repre- 
sented the tract including the modern fountains in 
that region, called Ain el-Ghamr, Ain el-Weibeh, el- 
Hufeiry, el-Buweirideh, etc., lying within a short dis- 
tance of each other. Jaakan (or AKAN) was a de- 
scendant of Seir the Horite (Gen. xxxvi, 27; 1 Chr. 
i, 42), and the territory designated by the name of his 
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children may therefore naturally be sought in this 
vicinity (see Browne’s Ordo Scclorum, p. 270). Dr. 
Robinson (Researches, ii, 583) inclines to identify this 
place with Moseroth, on account of the statement of 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. s. v.) that Beeroth 
Bene Jaakan. was extant in their day ten Roman miles 
from Petra, on the top of the mountain—probably a 
conjectural tradition. Schwarz’s confusion of Wady 
and Jebel Araif en-Nakah in the interior of the desert 
et-Tih with this place, under the name of Anaka (Pa- 
lest. p. 213), is unworthy of farther notice. 


Beé’rothite (Heb. Beérothi’, "MI9N2; Sept. By- 
pwSatoc v.r. BySwoato+), an inhabitant of BrERoTH 
(q. v.) of Benjamin (2 Sam. iv, 2; xxiii, 37). 


Beér’-sheba (Heb. Beér’ She’ba, 22%) “NA, in 
pause Beér’ Sha’ba, 23%) AN, we'l of swearing, or well 
of seven; Sept. in Gen. Opéao Tov doKicjovd or Tod Bp- 
kov; in Josh. and later books, ByooaPée; Josephus, 
Ant. i, 12, 1, ByocovBai, which he immediately inter- 
prets by doxvoy doéap), the name of one of the oldest 
places in Palestine, and which formed the southern 
limit of the country. There are two accounts of the 
origin of the name. According to the first, the well 
was dug by Abraham, and the name given, because 
there he and Abimelech, the king of the Philistines, 
“sware’”’ (192) both of them (Gen. xxi, 31). But 
the compact was ratified by the setting apart of ‘seven 
ewe lambs ;” and as the Hebrew word for ‘‘seven’’ is 
323, Sheba, it is equally possible that this is the mean- 
ing of the name. The other narrative ascribes the ori- 
gin of the name to an occurrence almost precisely sim- 
ilar, in which both Abimeiech, the king of the Philis- 
tines, and Phichol, his chief captain, are again concern- 
ed, with the difference that the person on the Hebrew 
side of the transaction is Isaac instead of Abraham 
(Gen. xxvi, 31-33). Here there is no reference to the 
‘“seven’’ lambs, and we are left to infer the derivation 
of Shiseah (2 1, Shibah’, not “*Shebah,” as in the 
Auth. Vers.) from the mention of the ‘‘swearing” 
Qa) in ver. 31. These two accounts, however, ap- 
pear to be adjusted by the statement in ver. 18 that this 
was one of the wells originally dug by Abraham, to 
which Isaac, on reopening them, assigned the same 
names given them by his father. 

Beersheba appears to have been a favorite abode of 
both these patriarchs. After the digging of the well 
Abraham planted a ‘‘ grove” Our, Le’ shel) as a place 
for the worship of Jehoyah, such as constituted the 
temples of those early times; and here he lived until 
the sacrifice of Isaac, and for a long time afterward 
(xxi, 383-xxii, 1,19). This seems to imply the growth 
of the place into a considerable town. Here also Isaac 
was dwelling at the time of the transference of the 
Lirthright from Esau to Jacob (xxyi, 33; xxviii, 10), 
and from the patriarchal encampment round the wells 
of his grandfather Jacob set forth on the journey to 
Mesopotamia which changed the course of his whole 
life. Jacob does not appear to have revisited the place 
until he made it one of the stages of his journey down 
to Egypt. He then halted there to offer sacrifice to 
“the God of his father,” doubtless under the sacred 
grove of Abraham. From this time till the conquest 
of the country we only catch a momentary glimpse of 
Beersheba in the lists of the ‘cities’ in the extreme 
south of Judah (xv, 28) given to the tribe of Simeon 
(xix, 2; 1 Chr. iv, 28), Samuel’s sons were appointed 
deputy judges for the southernmost districts in Beer- 
sheba (1 Sam. viii, 2), its distance no doabt precluding 
its being among the number of the ‘holy cities” (Sept.), 
to which he himself went in circuit every year (vii, 16). 
By the times of the monarchy it had become recognised 
as the most southerly place of the country. Its posi- 
tion, as the place of arrival and departure for the cara- 
vans trading between Palestine and the countries Ji- 
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ing in that direction, would naturally lead to the fors 
mation of a town round the wells of the patriarchs, and 
the great Egyptian trade begun by Solomon must have 
increased its importance. Hither Joab’s census ex- 
tended (2 Sam. xxiv, 7; 1 Chr. xxi, 2), and here Eh- 
jah bade farewell to his confidential servant ("7 U2) 
before taking his journey across the desert to Sinai (1 
Kings xix, 3). From Dan to Beersheba (Judg. xx, 
1, etc.), or from Beersheba to Dan (1 Chr. xxi, 2; 
comp. 2 Sam. xxiv, 2), row became the established 
formula for the whole of the Promised Land; just as 
“from Geba to Beersheba” (2 Kings xxiii, 8), or ** from 
Beersheba to Mount Ephraim” (2 Chr. xix, 4), was that 
for the southern kingdom after the disruption. After 
the return from the captivity the formula is narrowed 
still more, and becomes ‘‘ from Beersheba to the Val- 
ley of Hinnom” (Neh. xi, 30). One of the wives of 
Ahaziah, king of Judah, Zibiah, mother of Joash, was 
a native of Beersheba (2 Kings xii,1; 2 Chr. xxiv, 
1). From the incidental references of Amos, we find 
that, like Bethel and Gilgal, the place was, in the time 
of Uzziah, the seat of an idolatrous worship, apparent- 
ly connected in some intimate manner with the north- 
ern kingdom (Amos vy, 5; viii, 14). But the allusions 
are so slight that nothing can be gathered from them, 
except that, in the latter of the two passages quoted 
above, we have perhaps preserved a form of words or 
an adjuration used by the worshippers, ‘‘ Live the ‘way’ 
of Beersheba!” After this, with the mere mention 
that Beersheba and the villages round it (‘‘ daughters’’) 
were reinhabited after the captivity (Neh. xi, 30), the 
name dies entirely out of the Biblerecords. Inthe New 
Testament it is not once mentioned ; nor is it referred to 


_as then existing by any writer earlier than Eusebius 


and Jerome, in the fourth century, who describe it as 
a large village (Onomast. kopn peyiorn, vicus grandis), 
and the seat of a Reman garrison. ‘The latter else- 
where (Quest. ad Gen. xvii, 30) calls it a “town” (ope 
pidum). In the centuries before and after the Mos- 
lem conquest it is mentioned among the episcopal cit- 
ies of Palestine (Reland, Palest. p. 620), but none of 
its bishops are anywhere named. ‘The site seems to 
have been almost forgotten (see De Vitriaco, Gesta 
Dei per Francos, p. 1070) tili the fourteenth century, 
when Sir John Maundeville, Rudolf de Suchem, and 
William de Baldensel recognised the name at a place 
which they passed on their route from Sinai to Hebron. 
It was then uninhabited, but some of the churches 
were still standing. Irom that time till the recent 
visit of Dr. Robinson the place remained unvisited and 
unknown, except for the slight notice obtained by Seet- 
zen from the Arabs (Zach’s Monatl. Corresp. xvii, 148). 
Dr. Robinson gives a clear idea of the southernmost 
district of Palestine, in which is Beersheba, and with 
which the book of Genesis has connected so many in- 
teresting associations. Coming from the south, he 
emerged from the desert by a long and gradual ascent 
over swelling hills scantily covered with grass. The 
summit of this ascent afforded a view over a broad bar- 
ren tract, bounded on the horizon by the mountains 
of Judah south of Hebron: ‘* We now felt that the des- 
ert was at an end. Descending gradually, we came 
out upon an open undulating country; the shrubs 
ceased, or nearly so; green grass was seen along the 
lesser water-courses, and almost greensward; while 
the gentle hills, covered in ordinary seasons with grass 
and rich pasture, were now burnt over with drought. 
In three quarters of an hour we reached Wady es-Seba, 
a wide water-course or bed of a torrent, running here 
W.S.W., upon whose northern side, close upon the 
bank, are two deep wells, still called ir es-Seba, the 
ancient Beersheba. We had entered the borders of 
Palestine!’ (Researches, i, 301). There are at present 
on the spot two principal wells, and five smaller ones, 
The former, apparently the only ones seen by Robin- 
son, lic just a hundred yards apart, and are so placed 
as to be visible from a considerable distance (Bonar, 
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Land of Prom. p.1). The larger of the two, which 
lies to the east, is, according to the careful measure- 
ments of Dr. Robinson, 12} feet diam., and at the time 
of his visit (Apr. 12) was 444 feet to the surface of the 
water; the masonry which encloses the well reaches 
downward for 28} feet. The other well is 5 feet diam., 
and was 42 feet to the water. The curb-stones round 
the mouth of both wells are worn into deep grooves by 
the action of the ropes of so many centuries, and “look 
as if frilled or fluted all round.’’ Round the larger 
weil there are nine, and round the smaller five large 
stone troughs, some much worn and broken, others 
nearly entire, lying at a distance of 10 or 12 feet from 
the edge of the well. There were formerly ten of these 
troughs at the larger well. The circle around is car- 
peted with a sward of fine short grass, with crocuses 
and lilies (Bonar, p. 5, 6, 7). The water is excellent, 
the best, as Dr. Robinson emphatically records, which 
he had tasted since leaving Sinai. The five lesser 
wells, apparently the only ones seen by Van de Velde, 
are, according to his account and the casual notice of 
Bonar, in a group in the bed of the wady, not on its 
north bank, and at a great distance from the other two. 
No ruins are at first visible; but, on examination, 
foundations of former dwellings have been traced, dis- 
persed loosely over the low hills, to the north of the 
wells, and in the hollows between. They seem to have 
been built chiefly of round stones, although some of the 
stones are squared and some hewn, suggesting the idea 
of asmall straggling city. There are no trees or shrubs 
near the spot. The site of the wells is nearly midway 
between the southern end of the Dead Sea and the Med- 
iterranean at Rapheea, or twenty-seven miles south-east 
from Gaza, and about the same distance south by west 
from Hebron (20 Roman miles in the Onomast. ; comp. 
Josephus, Ant. viii, 13, 7). Its present Arabic name, 
Bir es-Seba, means ‘well of the seyen,’’ which some 
take to be the signification also of Beersheba, in allu- 
sion to the seyen ewe-lambs which Abraham gave to 
Abimelech in token of the oath between them. There 
is no ground for rendering it by ‘‘ seven wells,”’ as some 
have done.—Smith, s. v.; Kitto,s.v. See SHEBAH. 

Beésh’terah (Heb. Beéshterah’, W323, prob. 
house of Asturte ; Sept. 1) Booopa v.r. BecOapa; Vulg. 
Bosra), one of the two Levitical cities allotted to the 
sons of Gershom, out of the tribe of Manasseh beyond 
Jordan (Josh. xxi, 27). In the parallel list (1 Chron. 
vi, 71) it appears to be identical with AsHTrarorim 
(q. v.). In fact, the name is merely a contracted form 
of Beth-Ashtaroth, the ‘‘temple of Ashtoreth’’ (Geseni- 
us, Thes. p, 196; comp. 175).—Smith, s. v. 

Beetle han chargol’, q. d. ‘‘leaper’’) occurs only 
in Ley. xi, 22, where it is mentioned as one of four 
jying creeping things, that go upon all four, which have 
legs above their feet to leap withal upon the earth, which 
the Israelites were permitted to eat. The other three 
are the locust, the bald locust, and the grasshopper, re- 
spectively rendered by the Sept. Boodxoc, arrakn, and 
dxpwc, while they translate chargol by od.opayne (q. a. 
‘“‘serpent-fighter’’), which Suidas explains as being a 
wingless locust (eidoc acptooc, po) Exov wrepd). Pliny 
(xi, 29) and Aristotle (Hist. Anim. ix, 6) mention locusts 
that are serpent-destroyers. This Heb. word cannot 
mean the beetle. No species of scarabeus was ever 
used as food by the Jews, or perhaps any other nation. 
Nor does any known species answer to the generic de- 
scription given in the preceding verse; ‘‘ This ye may 
eat of every winged creeper which goeth upon four 
(feet); that which hath joints at the upper part of its 
hind legs, to leap with them upon the earth’’ (comp. 
Niebuhr, Descrip. de? Arabie, Copenhague, 1773, p. 33). 
Hence it is plain that the chargol is some winged creep- 
er, which has at least four feet, which leaps with its two 
hind jointed legs, and which we might expect, from 
the permission, to find actually used as food. This de- 
qcription agrees exactly with the locust-tribe of insects, 
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which are well known to have been eaten by the com- 
mon people in the East from the earliest times to the 
present day. ‘This conclusion is also favored by the 
derivation of the word, which signifies to gallop like 
the English grasshipper and French sauterelle. Al- 
though no known variety of locust answers the above 
description of Pliny and Aristotle, and, indeed, the ex- 
istence of any such species is denied by Cuvier (Grand- 
saque’s ed. of Pliny, Par. 1828, p. 451, note), yet a sort 
of ichneumon locust is found in the genus Truaalis (fierce 


Truxalis Nasutus. 


or cruel), inhabiting Africa and China, and compre- 
hending many species, which hunts and preys upon 


insects. It is also called the Truaalis nasutus, or long- 
nosed. May not, then, this winged, leaping, insectiv- 


orous locust, and its various species, be ‘‘ the chargol, 
after its kind,’ and the dgvopayye of the Septuagint ? 
or might the name have arisen from the similarity of 
shape and color, which is striking, between the Truxalis 
nasutus and the ichneumon; just as the locust gener- 
ally is, at this time, called cavalette by the Italians, on 
account of its resemblance in shape to the horse? We 
know that the ancients indulged in tracing the many 
resemblances of the several parts of locusts to those of 
other animals (Bochart, Hieroz. pt. ii, lib. iv, c. 5, p.475). 
It may be observed that it is no objection to the former 
and more probable supposition, that a creature which 
lives upon other insects should be allowed as food to 
the Jews, contrary to the general principle of the Mo- 
saic law in regard to birds and quadrupeds, this hay- 
ing been unquestionably the case with regard to many 
species of fishes coming within the regulation of hay- 
ing ‘‘fins and scales,’’ and known to exist in Palestine 
at the present time—as the perch, carp, barbel, etc. 
(Kitto’s Physical History of Palestine, article Fishes). 
The fact that the chargol is never made the means of 
the divine chastisements (for which purpose a locust 
preying upon insects could scarcely be used), concurs 
with this speculation. — Kitto; Smith. See Locusr. 

The beetle, however, was very common in Egypt, 
and is the species called by Linnxus Slatta Eguptiacus, 
thought by many to be mentioned in Exod. viii, 21, 
etc., under the name 273, arob’, where the A. V. ren- 
ders it ‘swarms of flies.’ See Fry. Beetles are, by 
naturalists, styled coleopterous insects, from their 
horny upper wings, or shard; the species are exceed- 
ingly numerous, differing greatly in size and color, 
and being found in almost every country. The order 
of Coleoptera is divided into many families, of which 
the scarabeidw and blattew, or common beetles and 
cock-chaffers, are known to every one. These crea- 
tures, like many others in the insect world, deposit 
their eggs in the ground, where they are hatched, and 
the appearance of their progeny rising from the earth 
is by some writers supposed to have suggested to the 
Egyptian priesthood the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the dead. Certain it is that beetles were very 
common in Egypt, and one of them, thence styled by 
naturalists Scarabeus sacer, was an object of worship ; 
and this fact gives strength to the conjecture that this 
creature is meant in Exod. vii, as the sacred charac- 
ter of the object would naturally render its employ- 
ment as a plague doubly terrible. Besides its being 
worshipped as a divinity, stones cut in the form of the 
beetle served as talismans among the Egyptians. 
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The under surface was filled with figures cut in in- 
taglio of solar, lunar, and astral symbols and charac- 
ters. They were held, according to Pliny, to inspire 
the soldier with courage, and to protect his person in 
the day of battle, and also to defend children from the 
malign influence of the evil eye. There is little rea- 
son to doubt that the Hebrews learned the use of these 


Ancient Egyptian Talismanic Beetle. 


things in Egypt, but they were prohibited by the Mo- 
saic law. The Gnostics, among other Egyptian su- 
perstitions, adopted this notion regarding the beetle, 
and gems of gnostic origin are extant in this form, 
especially symbolical of Isis (q. v.). 


Beeve (173, dakar’, horned animals, Lev. xxii, 
19, 21; Num. Xxxi, 28, 30, 83, 38, 44; elsewhere ren- 
dered ‘ox,’ “ pullock,” “herd,” etc.; in Arabic, al- 
bakar), cattle, herds, applicable to all Ruminantia, the 
camels alone excepted; but more particularly to the 
Bovide and the genera of the larger antelopes. See 
Ox; Butt; Deer; Goat; ANTELOPE, etc. 


Beg (ps, bakash’, so rendered Psa. xxxvii, 25, 
elsewhere ‘‘seek,’’ etc. ; Dew, shaél’, Psa. cix, 10; 
Prov. xx, 4; elsewhere ‘‘ask,” etc.; éaatréw, Luke 
xvi, 3; mpooarrew, Mark x, 46; Luke xviii, 35; John 
ix, 8), "Beggar Gnas, buat. 1 Sam. ii, 8; zrwydc, 
puke xvi, 20, 22; Gal. iv, 9; both terms aiseners 
“*noor,”” ete.), The laws of Moses furnish abundant 
evidence that great inequality of condition existed in 
his time among the Hebrews, for recommendations to 
the rich to be liberal to their poorer brethren are fre- 
quently met with (Exod. xxiii, 11; Deut. xv, 11), but 
no mention is made of persons who lived as mendi- 
cants. The poor were allowed to glean in the fields, 
and to gather whatever the land produced in the year 
in which it was not tilled (Ley. xix, 10; xxv, 5, 6; 


Deut. xxiv, 19). They were also invited to feasts | 


(Deut. xii, 12; xiv, 29; xxvi, 12). The Hebrew 
could-not be an absolute pauper. His land was in- 
alienable, except for a certain term, when it reverted 
to him or his posterity. And if this resource was in- 
sufficient, he could pledge the services of himself or 
his family ‘for a valuable sum. Those who were indi- 
gent through bodily infirmity were usually taken care 
of by their "kindred. See Poor. In the song of Han- 
nah (1 Sam. ii, 8), however, beggars are spoken of, and 
such a fate is predicted to the posterity of the wicked, 
while it shall never befall the seed of the righteous, in 
the Psalms (xxxvii, 35; cix, 10); so that the practice 
was probably then not uncommon. In the New Tes- 
tament, also, we read of beggars that were blind, dis- 
eased, and maimed, who lay at the doors of the rich, 
by the waysides, and also before the gate of the Tem- 
ple (Mark x, 46; Luke xvi, 20, 21; Acts iii,2), But 
we have no reason to suppose that there existed in the 
time of Christ that class of persons called vagrant beg- 
gars, who present their supplications for alms from 
door to door, and who are found at the present day in 
the Kast, although less frequently than in the countries 
of Europe. That the custom of seeking alms by sound- 
ing a trumpet or horn, which prevails among a class 
of Mohammedan monastics, called kalendar or karendal, 
prevailed also in the time of Christ, has been by some 
inferred from the peculiar construction of the original 
in Matt. vi, 2. There is one thing characteristic of 


those Orientals who follow the vocation of mendicants |. 
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| such a thing ; 


| ment of their establishments. 


BEGINNING 


Modern Orienial Santon, or Religious Beggar. 


which is worthy of being mentioned; they do not ap- 
peal to the pity or to the almsgiving spirit, but to the 
justice of their benefactors (Job xxii, 7; xxxi, 16; 
Prov. iii, 27, 28). Roberts, in his Orient. Illustrations, 
p- 564, says on Luke xvi, 3 (‘‘I cannot dig; to beg I 
am ashamed”), ‘‘ How often are we reminded of this 
passage by beggars when we tell them to work. They 
can scarcely believe their ears; and the religious men- 
dicants, who swarm in every part of the East, look upon 
you with the most sovereign contempt when you give 
them such advice. ‘I work! why, I never have done 
Tam not able.’” See ALMs. 


Beghards or Beguards, a religious association in 
the Roman Church, which formed itself, in the 13th 
century, in the Netherlands, Germany, and France, 
after the example of the Beguines (q. v.), whom they 
closely imitated in their mode of life and the arrange- 
They supported them- 
selves mostly by weaving, but became neither so nu- 
merous nor so popular as the Beguines. More gener- 
ally than the Beguines they associated with the heret- 
ical Fraticelli (q. v.), and the ‘‘ Brethren and Sisters 
of the Free Spirit.” They were suppressed by the 
council of Vienna in 1311. Most of them joined the 
third orders of St. Francis or St. Dominic, but yet re- 
tained for a long time their name and their mode of 
life. For a time they found a protector in the Em- 
peror Louis, but new decrees were issued against them 
by Charles IV (1367) and Pope Urban V (1369). In 
1467 they became, by taking the usual solemn vows, 
a monastic association, which gradually united with 
several congregations of the Franciscan order. Their 
last convents and the name itself were abolished by 
Pope Innocent X in 1650. 

The name Beghards was commonly given in the 
13th and 14th centuries (just as ‘‘ Pietist’”? and ‘‘ Meth- 
odist’’? were afterward used) to persons who opposed or 
revolted from the worldly tendencies of the Roman 
Church. The Waldenses, Wickliffites, and Lollards, 
in France and England, were so named. See Nean- 
der, Ch. Hist. iv, 303; Mosheim, De Beghard. et Beguin. 
(Lips. 1790); Mosheim, Ch. Hist, cent. xiii, pt. ii, ch. 

, § 40. Other treatises on these orders have been 
written by Beier (Jen. 1710), Bruhns (Lub. 1719), 
Gétze (ib, 1719), Houston (Antw. 1628). See Br- 
Guines,; Braue, 

Beginning (M°UN73, ‘in the beginning,” liter. 
ally at the head, Gen. i, 1; Sept. and New Test. tv 
coxp), besides its ordinary import, was with the He- 
brews an idiomatic form of expression for eternity, q. 
d, originally, In this sense it is employed alike by 
Moses and (in its Greek form) by the evangelist John 
Gi, 1). See CREATION. 

Our Lord is also emphatically styled the Beginning 
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CAoy?) both by Paul and John (Col. i, 18; Rev. i, 8; | (14318) and Italy (1326). The Reformation put an end 


iii, 14), and it is worthy of remark that the Greek phi- 
losophers expressed the First Cause of all things by 
the same word. See Locos. 

Beguards. See Branarps. 

Bégue, Lambert, a French heretic, lived toward 
the close of the 12th century. Man, he said, is able to 
attain to the highest degree of perfection, and may 
then accord to his body all he wants. He also denied 
the adoration of the consecrated wafer. He is also | 
said to have preached against the corrupt life of the | 
clergy. See Breuarps and Beauines.—Hoefer, Bi- 
ographie Générale, v, 157. 

Beguinage (Beguinarum domus), the residence of | 
a society of BEGUINES (q. V.). 

Beguines, a female association in the Roman 
Church. The origin of both the name and the associ- 
ation is doubtful. A Belgian writer in the beginning | 
of the 13th century derives it from a priest of Liege, | 
Lambert le Begue. Later some beguinages traced 
their origin to St. Begga, daughter of Pipin of Landen, 
though without historical grounds. Other writers 
have derived the name from beggen, to beg, though the | 
Beguines have never been mendicants. A document 
found in the 17th century at Vilvorde dates the estab- 
lishment of a beguinage at 1056, and seems to over- 
throw the hypothesis of priest Lambert being their 
founder; but more thorough investigations have proved 
it to be spurious. The pretended higher age of some 
German beguinages rests on their being confounded 
with similar institutions. 

‘The Beguines, whose number at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century amounted to about 1500, spread 
rapidly over the Netherlands, France, and Germany. 
There were often as many as 2000 sisters in their 


beguinages (beguinagiw, beguinariw), occupying in 


couples a small separate house, <A hospital and church | 


The Be-|-* te 
_view may be summed up thus: (1.) The general pur- 


form the central points of the beguinage. 
uines support themselves, and also furnish the chest 
gs Pp , 


of the community, and the support of the priests, the | 


officers, and the hospitals, by their own industry. The 
president of a beguinage is called magistra, and is as- 


sisted by curators or tutors, usually mendicant friars. | 
The vows are simple, viz., chastity and obedience to | 


the statutes; and any beguine can be freed by leay- 
ing the community, after which she is at liberty to 
marry. As to dress, each beguinage chooses its par- 


ticular color, brown, gray, or blue, with a white veil | 


over the head. Black has become their general color, 
and to their former habit is added a cap in the shape 
of an inverted shell, with a long black tassel. The 
association made itself useful by receiving wretched 
females, by nursing the sick, 


dren. In Germany they were 
therefore called sowl-women. 
Like all the monastic orders, 
their community was invaded 
by great disorders, and the 
synod of Fritzlar in 1244 for- 
bade to receive any sister be- 
fore her fortieth year of age. 
Many were also drawn into 
the heresies of the Fraticelli, 
and the whole community had 
to atone for it by continued 
persecution. Clement V, on 
the council of Vienna, in 1311, 
decreed by two bulls the sup- 
pression of the Beguines and 
Beghards infected with here- 
sy; but John XXII explain- 
ed these bulls as referring 
merely to the heretical Be- 
ghards and Beguines, and in- 
terfered in favor of the ortho- 
dox Beguines in Germany 


Beguine of Amsterdam. 


and by educating poor chil- | 


| between ver. 15, 20, 21, 


to nearly all the beguinages in Germany and Switzer- 
land ; but all the larger towns of Belgium except Brus-. 
sels have still beguinages, the largest of which is that 
at Ghent, which in 1857 counted about 700 inmates.— 
Mosheim, De Beghardis et Beguinabus (Lipsie, 1790) ; 
Hallmann, Geschichte des Ursprunges der Belgischen Be- 
guinen (Berlin, 1843). See Brauarps. 

Behead (972, araph’, applied to an animal, to 
break the neck, Deut. xxi, 6; like weXexiZw, Rev. xx, 
4; but properly WNW WOM, avoKedadi{w, to take 
off the head, 2 Sam. iv, 7; Matt. xiv, 10; Mark vi, 
16, 27; Luke ix, 9), a method of taking away life, 
known and practised among the Egyptians (Gen. xl. 
17-19). This mode of punishment, therefore, must 
have been known to the Hebrews, and there occur in- 
dubitable instances of it in the time of the early He- 
brew kings (2 Sam. iv, 8; xx, 21, 22; 2 Kings x, 6- 
8). It appears, in the later periods of the Jewish his- 
tory, that Herod and his descendants, in a number of 
instances, ordered decapitation (Matt. xiv, 8-12; Acts 
xii, 2). The apostle Paul is said to have suffered 
martyrdom by beheading, as it was not lawful to put 
a Roman citizen to death by scourging or crucifixion. 
See PUNISHMENT. 


Behem. See Boner. 

Be’hem6éth (Heb. behemoth’, M723, Job xl, 15; 
Sept. Syoia; in Coptic, according to Jablonski, Pehe- 
mout) is regarded as the plural of M7253, behemah’ 


6 ime tb 
r- 


| (usually rendered ‘‘beast’’ or ‘‘cattle’*); but commen- 


tators are by no means agreed as to its true meaning. 
Among those who adopt elephant are Drusius, Grotius, 
Schultens, Michaelis, ete., while among the advocates 
of hippopotamus are Bochart (Aero. ii, 754 sq.), Lu- 
dolf (Hist. Athiop. i, 11), and Gesenius (Thes. Heb. p. 
183). The arguments of the last in favor of his own 


pose and plan of Jehoyah’s two discourses with Job re- 
quire that the animal which in this second discourse is 
classed with the crocodile should be an amphibious, 
not a terrestrial animal, the first discourse (xxxviii, 
xxxix) having been limited to land-animals and birds. 
(2.) The crocodile and hippopotamus, being both na~- 
tives of Egypt and Athiopia, are constantly mentioned 
together by the ancient writers (see Herod. ii, 69-71; 
Diod. i, 35; Plin. xxviii, 8). (8.) It seems certain 
that an amphibious animal is meant from the contrast 
22, and ver. 23, 24, in which 
the argument seems to be, ‘Though he feedeth upon 
grass,” etc., like other animals, yet he liveth and de- 
lighteth in the waters, and nets are set for him there 
as for fish, which by his great strength he pierces 


|through. (4.) The mention of his tail in ver. 17 does 
not agree with the elephant, nor can 324, as some have 


i 
thought, signify the trunk of that animal; and (5.), 
though MV72MA may be the plural ‘‘majestatis’” of 
Mem, beast, yet it is probably an Egyptian word sig- 

a J Sek Se 
nifying sea-or, put into a Semitic form, and used as a 
singular. 

The following is a close translation of the poetical 
passage in Job (xl, 15-24) describing the animal in 
question : 

Lo, now, Behemoth that I have mace [alike] with thee! 

Grass like the [neat-] cattle will he eat, 

Lo! now, his strength [is] in his loins, 

Even his force in [the] sinews of his belly. 

He ean curve his tail [only] like a cedar; 

The tendons of his haunches must be interlaced : 

His bones [are as] tubes of copper, 

His frame like a welding of iron, 

He [is the] master-piece of God: 

Vlis Maker [only] can supply his sword [i. e, tushes]. 

For produce will [the] mountains bear for him ; 

Keven [though] all [the] animals of the field may spors 
Beneath [the] lotuses will he lie, (there, 
In [the] covert of [the] reedy marsh ; 

Lotuses shall entwine him his shade, 

Osiers of [the] brook shall enclose him, 


BEHEMOTH 


Lo! [the] river may swell—he will not start ; 

He will be bold, although a Jordan should rush to his mouth, 
In his [very] eyea should [one] take him, 
Through [the] snares would [his] nose pierce. 


‘But in some respects this description is more 
applicable to the elephant, while in others it is equally 
so to both animals. Hence the term behemoth, taken 
intensively (for in some places it is adinitted to desig- 
nate cattle in general), may be assumed to be a poeti- 
cal personification of the great Pachydermata, or even 


Herbivora, wherein the idea of hippopotamus is pre- | 


dominant. This view accounts for the ascription to it 
of characters not truly applicable to one species; for 
instance, the tail is likened to a cedar (provided 337 
really denotes the tail, which the context makes very 
doubtful; see Zeddel, Beitr. z. Bibl. Zoologie), which 
is only admissible in the case of the elephant; again, 


‘‘the mountains bring him forth food;” ‘he trusteth | 


that he can draw up Jordan,”’ a river which elephants 
alone could reach; ‘“‘his nose pierceth through snares,”’ 
certainly more indicative of that animal’s proboscis, 
with its extraordinary delicacy of scent and touch, ever 
cautiously applied, than of the obtuse perceptions of 
the river-horse. Finally, the elephant is far more dan- 
gerous as an enemy than the hippopotamus, which nu- 
merous pictorial sculptures on the monuments of Egypt 
represent as fearlessly speared by a single hunter stand- 
ing on his float of log and reeds. Yet, although the 
elephant is scarcely less fond of water, the description 
referring to manners, such as lying under the shade of 
willows, among reeds, in fens, etc., is more directly 
characteristic of the hippopotamus. The book of Job 
appears, from many internal indications, to have been 
written in Asia, and is full of knowledge, although that 
knowledge is not expressed according to the precise 
technicalities of modern science; it offers pictures in 
“magnificent outline, without condescending to minute 
and labored details. Considered in this light, the ex- 
pression in Psa. 1, 10, ‘‘ For every beast of the forest 
is mine, and the cattle (dehemoth) upon a thousand 
hills,’ acquires a grandeur and force far surpassing 
those furnished by the mere idea of cattle of various 
kinds. If, then, we take this plural noun in the sense 
here briefly indicated, we may, in like manner, con- 
sider the LEVIATHAN (q. v.) its counterpart, a similar- 
ly generalized term, with the idea of crocodile most 
prominent; and as this name indicates a twisting ani- 
mal, and, as appears from various texts, evidently in- 
cludes the great pythons, cetacea, and sharks of the 
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BEHISTUN 


surrounding seas and deserts, it conveys a more sub- 
lime conception than if limited to the crocodile, an an- 
imal familiar to every Egyptian, and well known even 
in Palestine.’’—Kitto, s.v. See Hiproporamus. 


Behistiin or Bisutun (Lat. Bagistanus; Persian, 
| Baghistan, Place of Gardens), a ruined town of the 
Persian province of Irak-Ajemi, 21 miles east of Kir- 
manshah, lat. 34° 18’ N., long. 47° 30° E. Behistun is 
chiefly celebrated for a remarkable mountain, which on 
one side rises almost perpendicularly to the height of 
1700 feet, and which was in ancient times sacred to 
Jupiter or to Ormuzd. According to Diodorus, Sem- 
iramis, on her march from Babylon to Ecbatana, in 
Media Magna, encamped near this rock, and, having 
cut away and polished the lower part of it, had her 
own likeness and those of a hundred of her guards en- 
graved on it. She further, according to the same his- 
torian, caused the following inscription in Assyrian 
letters to be cut in the rock: ‘t Semiramis having piled 
up one upon the other the trappings of the beasts of 
burden which accompanied her, ascended by these 
means from the plain to the top of the rock.” No trace 
of these inscriptions is now to be found, and Sir Henry 
Rawlinson accounts for their absence by the supposi- 
tion that they were destroyed “by Khusrai Parvis 
when he was preparing to form of this long scarped 
surface the back wall of his palace.” Diodorus also 
mentions that Alexander the Great, on his way to 
Ecbatana from Susa, visited Behistun. But the rock is 
especially interesting for its cuneiform inscriptions (q. 
y.), which within recent years have been successfully 
deciphered by Sir H. Rawlinson. The principal in- 
scription of Behistun, executed by the command of 
Darius, is on the north extremity of the rock, at an 
elevation of 300 feet from the ground, where it could 
not have been engraved without the aid of scaffolding, 
and can now only be reached by the adventurous an- 
tiquary at considerable risk to his hfe. The labor of 
polishing the face of the rock, so as to fit it to receive 
the inscriptions, must have been very great. In places 
where the stone was defective, pieces were fitted in 
and fastened with molten lead with such extreme 
nicety that only a careful scrutiny can detect the arti- 
fice. ‘“ But the real wonder of the work,’’ says Sir H. 
Rawlinson, ‘‘ consists in the inscriptions. Tor extent, 
for beauty of execution, for uniformity and correctness, 
they are perhaps unequalled in the world. After the 
engraving of the rock had been accomplished, a coat- 
ing of silicious varnish had been laid on, to give a 
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clearness of outline to each individual letter, and to 
protect the surface against the action of the elements. 


limestone rock beneath it.” Washed down in some 
places by the rain of twenty-three centuries, it lies in 
consistent flakes like thin layers of lava on the foot- 
ledge; in others, where time has honey-combed the 
rock beneath, it adheres to the broken surface, still 
showing with sufficient distinctness the forms of the 
characters. The inscriptions—which are in the three 
forms of cuneiform writing, Persian, Babylonian, and 
Median—set forth the hereditary right of Darius to 
the throne of Persia, tracing his genealogy, through 
eight generations, up to the Achzmenes; they then 


enumerate the provinces of his empire, and recount | 


his triumphs over the various rebels who rose against 
him during the first four years of his reign. The 
monarch himself is represented on the tablet with a 
bow in hand, and his foot upon the prostrate figure of 
aman, while nine rebels, chained together by the neck, 
stand humbly before him; bebind him are two of his 
own warriors, and above him, another figure [see cut ] 

The Persian inscriptions which Sir H. Rawlinson has 
translated are contained in the five main columns 
numbered in cut 1, 2, 3,4, 5. The first column con- 
tains 19 paragraphs, and 96 lines. Each paragraph 
after the first, which commences, ‘‘I am Darius the 
Great King,’ begins with, “Says Darius the King.” 
The second column has the same number of lines in 16 
paragraphs ; the third, 92 lines and 14 paragraphs; the 
fourth has also 92 lines and 18 paragraphs; and the 
fifth, which appears to be a supplementary column, 35 
lines. A transcription, in Roman characters, of the 
Persian part, with a translation in English, is given in 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 11,490 sq. The second, fourth, 
and fifth columns are much injured. Sir H. Rawlinson 
fixes the epoch of the sculpture at 515 B.C. See Jour. 
of Asiatic Society, vol. x; Norris, Behistun Inscription. 

Behmen. See Borumn. 

Beirut. See Berytvs. 

Be’kah (225, be’ka, cleft, i. e. part), a Jewish 
weight of early use (Exod. xxxviii, 26), being half a 
SHEKEL (q. v.), the unit of value (Gen. xxiv, 22, “ half- 
shekel’’), See Metrotocy. Every Israelite paid one 
bekah (about 31 cents) yearly for the support and re- 
pairs of the Temple (Exod. xxx, 13). See DipRAcuMa. 

Bekaim. See Mutperry. 

Bekker, Barrwasar. See Becker. 

Bekorah. See MIsHNA. 

Bel (Heb. id. D2, contracted from 523, the Aramaic 
form of > 


= 
By ml 


mentioned in Isa. xlvi,1; Jer.],2; li,44. The only 
passages in the (apocryphal) Bible which contain any 


farther notice of this deity are Bar. vi, 40, and the ad- | 
dition to the book of Daniel, in the Sept., xiv, 1, sq,, | 


where we read of meat and drink being daily offered 


to him, according to a usage occurring in classical | 


But | 


idolatry, and termed Lectisternia (Jer. li, 44 ?). 
a particular account of the pyramidal temple of Bel, 
at Babylon, is given by Herodotus, i, 181-183. See 
Babe.. | It is there also stated that the sacrifices of 
this god consisted of adult cattle (zodPara), of their 
young, when sucking (which last class were the only 
victims offered up on the golden altar), and of incense. 
The custom of providing him with Lectisternia may be 
inferred from the table placed before the statue, but it 
is not expressly mentioned. Diodorus (ii, 9) gives a 
similar account of this temple; but adds that there 
were large golden statues of Zeus, Hera, and Rhea on 
its summit, with a table, common to them all, before 
them. Gesenius, in order to support his own theory, 
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Sept. By and Bij\oc) is the name under | but this is evidently erroneous, for that prophet lived 


which the national god of the Babylonians is cursorily | 


| of Bel and Melkart. 


BELA 


more justly observes that Hera is the female counter- 


| part to Zeus-Bel, that she is called so solely because it 
This varnish is of infinitely greater hardness than the | 


was the name of the chief Greek goddess, and that she 
and Bel are the moon and sun. He refers for con- 
firmation to Berosus (p. 50, ed. Richter), who states 
that the wife of Bel was called Omorca, which means 
moon; and to Ammian. Marcell, xxiii, 3, for a state- 
ment that the moon was, in later times, zealously 
worshipped in Mesopotamia. The classical writers 
generally call this Babylonian deity by their names, 
Zeus and Jupiter (Herod. and Diod. 1. ¢.; Plin. Hist. 
Nat. vi, 30), by which they assuredly did not mean 
the planet of that name, but merely the chief god of 
their religious system. Cicero, however (De Nat. Deor. 
iii. 16), recognises //ercules in the Belus of India, which 
is a loose term for Babylonia. This favors the identity 
See Baan. The following en- 
graving, taken from a Babylonian cylinder, represents, 
according to Minter, the sun-god and one of his priests. 
The triangle on the top of one of the pillars, the star 
with eight rays, and the half moon, are all significant 
symbols, See Cunerrorm [xscripTions, 


Ancient Worship of Bel. 


Bel AND THE DRAGON, History of, an apoc- 


rvyphal and uncanonical book of Scripture. See Aroo- 
RyvuA. It was always rejected by the Jewish Church, 
and is extant neither in the Hebrew nor the Chaldee 
language. Jerome gives it no better title than that of 
‘‘the fable” of Bel and the Dragon; nor has it obtain- 
ed more credit with posterity, except with the divines 
of the Council of Trent, who determined that it should 
form part of the canonical Scriptures. The design of 


| this fiction is to render idolatry ridiculous, and to exalt 


the true God; but the author has destroyed the illusion 
of his fiction by transporting to Babylon the worship 
of animals, which was never practised in that country. 
This book forms the fourteenth chapter of Daniel in the 
Latin Vulgate; in the Greek it was called the proph- 
ecy of Habakkuk, the son of Jesus, of the tribe of Levi; 


before the time of Nebuchadnezzar, and the events 
pretended to have taken place in this fable are assign- 
ed to the time of Cyrus. There are two Greek texts 
of this fragment; that of the Septuagint, and that 
found in Theodotion’s Greek version of Daniel. The 
former is the most ancient, and has been translated 
into Syriac. The Latin and Arabic versions, together 
with another Syriac translation, have been made from 
the text of Theodotion.—Davidson, in Horne’s Introd, 
new ed. i, 639. See DAnreL (ApocryPHAL Appt- 
TIONS TO). 


Be’la (Heb. id. Som: a thing swallowed), the name 


of one place and three men. 

1. (Sept. Badak.) A small city on the shore of the 
Dead Sea, not far from Sodom, afterward called Zoar, 
to which Lot retreated from the destruction of the 
cities of the plain, it being the only one of the five that 
was spared at his intercession (Gen. xix, 20, 30). It 
lay at the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, on the 
frontier of Moab and Palestine (Jerome on Isa. xy), 


endeavors to show that this statue of Zeus must have | and on the route to Egypt, the connection in which it 
been that of Saturn, while that of Rhea represented | is found (Isa. xv, 5; Jer. xlvili, 34; Gen. xiii, 10). 


the sun. 


Ilitzig, however, in his note to Isa. xvii, 8,| We first read of Bela in Gen. xiv, 2, 8, where it is 


BELA 


gamed with Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboiim, 
as forming a confederacy under their respective kings, 
in the vale of Siddim, to resist the supremacy of the 
King of Shinar and his associates. It is singular that 
the King of Bela is the only one of the five whose name 
is not given, and this suggests the probability of Bela 
haying been his own name, as well as the name of 
his city, which may have been so called from him. 
The tradition of the Jews was that it was called Bela 
from haying been repeatedly ingulfed by earthquakes ; 
and in the passage Jer. xlviii, 34, ‘‘ From Zoar even 
unto Horonaim (have they uttered their voice) as an 
heifer of three years old,’’ and Isa. xv, 5, they absurd- 
ly fancied an allusion to its destruction by three earth- 
quakes (Jerome, Quest. Heb. in Gen. xiv). There is 
nothing improbable in itself in the supposed allusion 
to the swallowing up of the city by an earthquake, 
which p23 exactly expresses (Num. xvi, 30); but the 
repeated occurrence of 2da, and words compeunded 
with it, as names of men, rather favors the notion of 
the city having been called Bela from the name of its 
founder. This is rendered yet more probable by Bela 
being the name of an Edomitish king in Gen. xxxvi, 
82. For further information, see De Sauley’s Narra- 
tive, i, 457-481, and Stanley’s Palestine, p. 285.—Smith, 
8.v. See ZoAR. 

2. (Sept. Bada, Badé.) The eldest son of Benja- 
min, according to Gen. xlvi, 21 (where the name is 
Anglicized ‘ Belah’’); Num. xxvi, 38; 1 Chron. vii, 
6; viii, 1, and head of the family of the BELAITEs. 
B.C. post 1856. The houses of his family, according 
to 1 Chron. viii, 3-5, were Addar, Gera, Abihud (read 
Ahihud), Abishua, Naaman, Ahoah, Shupham, and 
Huram. The exploit of Ehud, the son of Gera, who 
shared the peculiarity of so many of his Benjamite 
brethren in being left-handed (Judg. xx, 16), in slay- 
ing Eglon, the king of Moab, and delivering Israel 
from the Moabitish yoke, is related at length, Judg. 
iii, 14-30. It is perhaps worth noticing that as we 
have Husham by the side of Bela among the kings of 
Edom, Gen. xxxvi, 34, so also by the side of Bela, son 
of Benjamin, we have the Benjamite family of Hushim 
(1 Chron. vii, 12), sprung apparently from a foreign 
woman of that name, whom a Benjamite took to wife 
in the land of Moab (1 Chr. viii, 8-11). See Brecuer. 

3. (Sept. Barak.) A king of Edom before the in- 
stitution of royalty among the Israelites; he was a 
son of Beor, and his native city was Dinhabah (Gen. 
xxxvi, 32, 33; 1 Chron. i, 43). B.C. perhaps cir. 
1618. Bernard Hyde, following some Jewish com- 
mentators (Simon, Onomast. p. 142, note), identifies this 
Bela with Balaam, the son of Beor; but the evidence 
from the name does not seem to prove more than iden- 
tity of family and race. There is scarcely any thing 
to guide us as to the age of Beor, or Bosor, the founder 
of the house from which Bela and Balaam sprung. As 
regards the name of Bela’s royal or native city Din- 
habah, which First and Gesenius render “the place 
of plunder,” it may be suggested whether it may not 
possibly be a form of 7235, the Chaldee for gold, after 
the analogy of the frequent Chaldee resolution of the 
dagesh forte into nun. There are several names of 
places and persons in Idumeza which point to gold as 
found there—as Dizanap, Deut. i, 1, ‘* place of gold;’’ 
Merzanap, “waters of gold,” or ‘‘gold-streams,” Gen. 
Xxxyvi, 39, Compare Dehebris, the ancient name of 
the Tiber, famous for its yellow waters. If this deri- 
vation for Dinhabah be true, its Chaldee form would 
not be difficult to account for, and would supply an 
additional evidence of the early conquests of the Chal- 
dees in the direction of Idumma. The name of Bela’s 
ancestor Beor is of a decidedly Chaldee or Aramezan 
form, like Peor, Pethor, Rehob, and others; and we 
are expressly told that Balaam, the son of Beor, dwelt 
in Pethor, which is by the river of the land of the chil- 
dren of his people, i. e. the river Euphrates; and he 
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himself describes his home as being in Aram (Num.. 
xxii, 5; xxiii, 7). Saul again, who reigned over 
Edom after Samlah, came from Rehoboth by the river 
Euphrates (Gen. xxxvi, 37). We read in Job’s time 
of the Chaldeans making incursions into the land of 
Uz, and carrying off the camels, and slaying Job’s 
servants (Jobi,17). In the time of Abraham we have 
the King of Shinar apparently extending his empire 
so as to make the kings on the borders of the Dead 
Sea his tributaries, and with his confederates extend~ 
ing his conquests into the very country which was 
afterward the land of Edom (Gen, xiv, 6). Putting 
all this together, we may conclude with some confi- 


| dence that Bela, the son of Beor, who reigned over 


Edom, was a Chaldzan by birth, and reigned in Edom 
by conquest. He may have been contemporary with 
Moses and Balaam. Hadad, of which name there 
were two kings (Gen. xxxvi, 35, 39), is probably an- 
other instance of an Aramean king of Edom, as we 
find the name Ben-hadad as that of the kings of Syria 
or Aram in later history (1 Kings xx). Compare also 
the name of Hadad-ezer, king of Zobah, in the neigh- 
borhood of the Euphrates (2 Sam. viii, 3, etc.).—Smith, 
s.v. See Epom; CHALDEAN. 

4. (Sept. Badéx.) A son of Azaz, a Reubenite (1 
Chron. y, 8). B.C. post 1618. It is remarkable that 
his country too was ‘‘in Aroer, even unto Nebo and 
Baal-meon ; and eastward he inhabited unto the enter- 
ing in of the wilderness from the river Euphrates” 
(8, 9). 

Be’lah, a less correct mode of Anglicizing (Gen. 
xlvi, 21) the name of Bea (q. v.), the son of Benja- 
min. 


Be’laite (Heb. with the art., hab-Bali’, "22353; 
Sept. 6 Badat), the patronymic of the descendants of 
BELA (q. v.), the son of Benjamin (Num. xxvi, 38). 


Belcher, Jusern, D.D., a distinguished Baptist 
minister, was born at Birmingham, England, in 1794, 
settled in the United States, and died July 10th, 1859. 
Among his numerous works are: The Clergy of Amer- 
ica:—The Baptist Pulpit of the United States :—Relig- 
tous Denominations of the United States :—George Whit- 
Jjield, a Biography. He also edited The complete Works 
of Andrew Fuller, and the Works of Robert Hall, and 
was engaged in several other literary labors. 


Bel’emus (By\enoc), one of the Samaritans who 
wrote hostile letters to the Persian king concerning 
the returned Jews (1 Esdr. ii, 16); evidently the Bisu~ 
LAM (q. V.) of the genuine text (Ezra iv, 7). 

Belgic Confession (Confessio Belgica), a confes- 
sion of faith framed by Guido de Bres, of Brabant, and 
others, about A.D. 1561 in French, and based on Cal- 
vinistic principles. It was translated into the vernac- 
ular in 1563, and was received as a symbolical book 
by the synods of Antwerp in 1566, of Dort in 1571, 
1576, 1572, 1581, and 1619; and recognised by that of 
the Hague in 1651. The copy recognised by the synod 
of Middelburg in 1581 is an abridgment of the original 
by Festus Hommius, which afterward became the rule 
of the Synod of Dort. Both have the same number 
of articles, and differ only in form, not in spirit. The 
shorter form is given by Augusti, Corpus Libror. Sym- 
bolicor, (Elberf. 1827, 8vo); the longer in Niemeyer, 
Coll. Confessionum (Leips. 1840, 8vo). See Conrrs- 
SIONS. 


Belgium, a minor state of Europe, situated be- 
tween France, Holland, and Prussia. See Evuropr. 

I. Church History.—Chistianity is said to have been 
introduced into Belgium as early as A.D. 42, through 
Eucharius, one of the seventy disciples ; but Maternus 
(died 130) is generally honored as the apostle of Bel- 
gium, through the whole extent of which he planted 
Christian churches. During the Crusades the Belgian 
nobility distinguished themselves by their zeal (sce 
Goprrey of Bouillon), In the thirteenth, fourteenth, - 
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Map of Belgium and Holland. 


and fifteenth centuries, Belgium was the chief seat of 


the reformatory movements within the Roman Catholic | 
| + . * . . eo 
| not long survive, as a distinct organization, the first 


Church, and produced several religious communities, 
whose discipline and life formed, by their more Bibli- 


cal and spiritual character, a favorable contrast to the | 


gross superstitions of the majority of monastic institu- 
tions. To these belonged the Beghards and Beguines, 
the Lollards, and especially the Fratres Communis 
Vita (Brethren of the Common Life). The Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century was opposed by the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, and later also by Erasmus, but 
found many adherents among the people; and its first 


martyrs, John Esch and Henry Vos, who were burned | 


at Brussels July 1, 1523, were Belgians. The Inquisi- 
tion introduced by Philip I was unable to crush out 
the Reformation, and led to the revolution of the seven 
northern provinces. See Hotianp. In the southern 
provinces the predominance of the Roman Church was 


| 


secured by Alexander of Parma, and fortified by the 
Jesuits. Jansenism (q. v.) arose in Belgium, but did 


condemnatory decrees of the pope. The edict of tol- 
eration (Oct. 13, 1781), by which Joseph II restrained 
the spiritual authority of the pope, declared marriage 
a civil contract, and suppressed all monastic societies, 
merging them into one ‘‘ Fraternity of Charity,’’ met 
with a violent opposition. The states were against 
him and refused to pay taxes, and the emperor had to 
make important concessions. The union of Belgium 
with Holland after the overthrow of the Napoleonic 
rule greatly dissatisfied the Roman Catholic party, 
which united with the Liberal opposition for the over- 
throw of the Dutch rule and the establishment of an 
independent kingdom of Belgium (1830). The new 
Constitution, a compromise between the two par- 
ties, gave to the Roman Catholic party the greatest 
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independence of the state and a liberal support, but 
compelled it, on the other hand, to consent to the es- 
tablishment of an unlimited liberty of religion. The 
subsequent history of Belgium is a strife of these par- 
ties especially with regard to the support which the 
state is to give to the Church in questions of both an 
ecclesiastical and political nature (education, charitable 
institutions, etc.). The ‘Catholic’’ party is numeri- 
cally stronger than in any other European Parliament. 
Among its distinguished men belong De Merode, Count 
de Theux, Dechamps, Malou, Dedecker. It split, how- 
ever, into two subdivisions, one of which, the more 
ultramontane, wished to overthrow the compromise 
with the Liberals and put an end to religious tolera- 
tion, while the other, the Constitutional, declared them- 
selves for a faithful adherence to the Constitution. 
This latter view is by far the most prevailing. 

Il. Leclesiastical Statistics. —The total population 
of Belgium was, at Decenrber 31, 1858, 4,623,089. In 
1846 the non-Catholic population was stated as 10,323 
(of a total population of 4,337,196), among whom were 
6678 Protestants, Lutherans, and Reformed, 790 An- 
glicans, 1336 Jews, 1019 promiscuous, and 600 of no 
religious persuasion. Since, the number of Protestants 
has increased more rapidly than that of the Roman 
Catholics, and a number of Protestant congregations 
have been formed, consisting entirely of converts from 
the Roman Catholic Church (one in Brussels alone 
counts more than one thousand converts). Helfferich 
(see below, the literature on Belgium) estimated the 
Protestant population in 1848 at about 25,000, which 
statement may have been a little too high, though 
there can be no doubt that the Protestant population 
at present amounts to over 20,000 souls. ‘There are 
two different nationalities in Belgium, the Flemish 
(German) and Walloon (French). The Roman Cath- 
olic Church has her strong-hold among the former. 
Of the four universities, one, Louvain, is Free Catho- 
lic, established and controlled entirely by the bishops ; 
one, Brussels, is Liberal and anti-Catholic; two, Ghent 
and Liege, are state universities, in which, therefore, 
professors of both parties are to be found. There is 
one archbishop at Mechlin, and five bishops (Bruges, 
Namur, Tournay, Liege, and Ghent). There are six 
larger and six smaller seminaries for the training of 
the clergy. The appropriations made for all religious 
denominations acknowledged by the state amounted 
in 1859 to 4,051,942 fr. 75 cts. The religious orders 
are yery numerous, and many of them, especially the 
Jesuits, very rich. The Jesuits at Brussels continue 
the greatest literary work ever undertaken by the or- 
der, the Acta Sanctorum (q. v.). The religious orders 
conduct a large number of boarding-schools, and the 
primary instruction is almost everywhere in their 
hands (in particular, in the hands of the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools). The number of the members 
of the religious associations was, in 1856, 14,853, viz., 
2523 men and 12,330 women, and it is rapidly increas- 
ing. ‘The leading periodicals of the Roman Catholics 
are, Revue Catholique de Louvain; Précis histiriques et 
Uittéraires, a semi-monthly, published by the Jesuits in 
Brussels ; the Journal historique et Utteraire, a monthly, 
published at Liege by Kersten. The most influential 
among the many political organs of the Catholic party 
is the Journal de Bruaelles. 

The largest body of Protestants is the Protestant 
Union, which is recognised and supported by the state, 
and in 1854 embraced fourteen congregations, two of 
which (Mary Hoorbecke, near Ghent, and Dour, in Hen- 

negan) date from the tne of the Reformation. The 
number of preachers in 1859 was sixteen. ‘The annual 
synod consists of all the preachers and two or three lay 
delegates of every congregation. The Evangelical So- 
ciety (Société Evangélique Belge), which formed itself in 
Brussels in 1835, after the model of the evangelical 
societies of Paris and Geneva, has established a con- 
siderable number of congregations, which increases 
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annually. It had, in 1864, 20 churches and stations, 
18 pastors and evangelists, 12 schools attended by 675 
children, and a membership of from 6000 to 7000. The 
[Episcopal Church of England has four congregations, 
the Lutherans one, at Brussels, in which city there are 
also two independent religious associations. The Bi- 
ble Society had distributed (up to 1859) about two 
hundred thousand copies of the Bible. 

TLL. Literature.—Dufau, La Belg. Chrétienne (Liege, 
1847, incomplete, reaching as far as the time ofthe Car- 
lovingians) ; Helfferich, Behyien in politischer, kirchli- 
cher, pddagogischer,u. artistisch- r Beziehung (Pforzheim, 
1848); Horn, Statist. Gemilde des Konigr. Belgien (Des- 
sau, 1853); Schem, /ccl. Year-book for 1859, p. 130,197. 

Be’lial stands often, in the Auth. Vers. (after the 
Vulg.), as a proper name for the Heb. word b3te3 
(Beliya’ il, Sept. usually translates Aowudc, Tapavo- 
pia, etc.), in accordance with 2 Cor. vi, 15. This is 
particularly the case where it is connected with the 
expressions WN, man of, or 73, son of; in other in- 
stances it is translated by ‘“‘ wicked,”’ or some equivalent 
term (Deut. xv, 9; Psa. xli, 8; ci, 3; Prov. vi, 12; xvi, 
27; xix, 28; Nah.i, 11,15). There can be no question, 
however, that the word is not to be regarded as a prop- 
er name in the O. T.; its meaning is worthlessness, and 
hence recklessness, lawlessness. Its etymology is uncer- 
tain: the first part, nba, = skied the second part has 
been variously connected with Das, yoke, as in the 
Vulg. Judg. 30% 22), in the sense of unbridled, rebcl- 
lious; with M>z, to ascend, as = without ascent, that is, 
of the lcwest pay and lastly with de, to be useful, 
as = without usefulness, that is, good fur noth ‘ng (Gese- 
nius, Thesau. p. 209). The latter appears to be the most 
probable, not only in regard to sense, but also as ex- 
plaining the unusual fusion of the two words, the " at 
the end of the one and at the beginning of the other 
leading to a crasis, originally in the pronunciation, and 
afterward in the writing. The expression son or man 
of Belial must be understood as meaning simply a 
worthless, lawless fellow (Sept. xapdvopoc). It oc- 
eurs frequently in this sense in the historical Wer s 
(Judg. xix, 22; xx, 13; 1 Sam, i, 16; M12 3 ees 
RV, 20S Ko, oes 2 Sam. xvi, 7; xx, 1; 1 Kings 
xxi, 10; 2 Chr. xiii, 7), and only ence in the earlier 
books (Deut. xiii, 13). The adjunct UN is occasion- 
ally omitted, as in 2 Sam. xxiii, 6, and Job xxxivy, 18, 
where byrda stands by itself, as a term of reproach. 
The later Hebrews used pacd and pwoé in a similar 
manner (Matt. v, 22); the latter is parape the most 
analogous ; in 1 Sam. xxv, 25, Nabal (ates = powocc) 
is described as a man of Belial, as though the terms 
were equivalent. 

In the N. T. the term appears (in the best MSS.) in 
the form Bedtao, and not BediaX, as given in the Auth. 
Vers. (Soin the Test. XII Patr. p. 589, 587, 619, etc.) 
The change of ’ into 9 was common; we haye an 
instance even in Biblical Hebrew, J/azzaroth (Job 
XXXviii, 32) for mazzaloth (2 Kings xxiii, 5); in Chal- 
dee we meet with RST for besbn, and various other 
instances; the same “change occurr ed in the Dorie dia- 
lect (~atpoe for dav\ov), with which the Alexandrine 
writers were most familiar. The term, as used in 2 
Cor, vi, 15, is generally understood as an appellative of 
Satan, as the personification of all that was bad; Ben- 
gel (Gnomon, in loc.) explains it of Antichrist, as more 
strictly the opposite of Christ. By some it is here ex- 
plained as referring to a demon (Castell, Lex. s. v. 
Beliar), or Satan himself (comp. Ephes. ii, 2); but in 
the O, T. it never has this meaning (Michaelis, Sup- 
plem. p. 1119),—Smith, s. v. 


Belief, in its general acceptation, denotes a persua-~ 
sion or an assent of the mind to the truth of any prop- 
osition. ‘‘In this sense belief does not relate to any 
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‘particular kind of means or arguments, but may be 
produced by any means whatever: thus we are said 
to believe our senses, to believe our reason, to believe 
a witness. Belief, in a more restricted sense, denotes 
that kind of assent which is grounded only on the au- 
thority or testimony of some person. In this sense 
belief stands opposed to knowledge and science. We 
do not say that we believe snow to be white, but that 
-we know it is white. 

In the original structure of our mental constitution, 
a firm foundation has been laid for the perception of 
truth. We set out in our intellectual career with be- 
lieving, and that, too, on the strongest of all evidence, 
so far as we are concerned—the evidence of conscious- 
ness. Dr. Reid, in his Inguiry into the Human Mind, 
seems to think that we have been endowed with two 
original principles—a principle of veracity and a prin- 
ciple of credulity—both of which he regards as origin- 
alinstincts. The first of these is a propensity to speak 
and to use the signs of language, so as to convey our 
real sentiments. ‘When I reflect upon my actions 
most attentively,’’ says Dr. Reid, “ I am not conscious 
that, in speaking truth, I am influenced on ordinary 
occasions by any motive, moral or political. I find 
that truth is always at the door of my lips, and goes 
forth spontaneously if not held back. It requires 
neither good nor bad intention to bring it forth, but 
only that I be artless and undesigning. There may, 
indeed, be temptations to falsehood which would be 
too strong for the natural principle of veracity, unaided 
by the principles of honor and virtwe; but, where 
there is no such temptation, we speak truth by in- 
stinct.” That there is such an original tendency both 
to speak the truth and to believe, we readily admit; 
and it is the possession of such a principle which fits 
us for appreciating evidence and feeling the force of 
argument. If by the word instinct be meant an origi- 
nal principle of our nature, we are not disposed to 
object to the use of the expression by Dr. Reid in 
speaking of our tendency to believe; but there seems 
to be no necessity for the assertion of two original prin- 
ciples, the one leading us to speak, and the other to be- 
lieve the truth. It is enough, surely, that we set out at 
first with a tendency to believe dogmatically and {irm- 
ly, and are thus far unacquainted with doubt or error. 
If such be the original framework of our constitution, 
truth will ever, while we retain our nature, be our 
native element, and therefore always more familiar to 
us than falsehood. There may be temptations to for- 
get this characteristic element of nature, and to trans- 
gress the boundary of truth; but in doing so we are 
violating the original law of our mental structure, and 
the moment that the unnatural pressure is removed, 
the mind will return to its former tendency to speak 
truth rather than falsehood. Thus formed, we are pre- 
pared to believe, in the first instance, every thing in- 
discriminately ; but when reluctantly compelled to 
admit the existence of falsehood, we do not, because 
we cannot, part with the original tendency to believe. 
Hesitation and doubt are introduced, not so, however, 
as to destroy our nature; but, still retaining our par- 
tiality for the truth, we come precisely into that situa- 
tion which is the best fitted for balancing probabilities, 
and weighing the evidence for and against any state- 
ment which is presented to us. We still incline de- 
cidedly toward the truth, and yet we are aware of the 
existence of falsehood, and to some extent, therefore, 
guarded against it. There is no necessity, however, 
for an original principle of credulity in opposition to 
that of veracity. It is sufficient that truth is the rule, 
falsehood the exception; and if the inclination pre- 
ponderates in favor of the rule, we require no more 
than a simple knowledge that there are exceptions. 
Thus it is that man has been provided by his Creator 
with a standard by means of which he may judge of 
the truth and reality of things. And while, therefore, 
we define belief to be the agreement or disagreement 
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of objects and qualities with this state of things, it 
must be borne in mind that the primary laws of con- 
sciousness, the ultimate conditions of thought, are the 
means according to which this agreement or disagree- 
ment is ascertained. The standard of truth lies deep 
in the constitution of man, and if he fails to judge 
rightly in reference to any statement, the error is to 
be found, not in the standard, but in a perverse mis- 
application of the standard. And herein lies the dif- 
ference in the opinions of men. They are each of 
them provided with an unerring standard in so far as 
they are concerned. They do not, because they can- 
not disbelieve the primary laws of thought or self- 
consciousness ; but in the application of these they 
commence a systém of error, and therefore of doubt, 
leading at length to disbelief. The original belief is 
certain, because the standard is certain on which it is 
grounded; and could all other facts and eyents be 
brought back to the same standard, the judgment, as 
to their truth or falsehood, would, so far as we are con- 
cerned, be unerring. Now the great design for which, 
in every case of doubt or disputation, evidence and ar- 
guments of every kind are adduced is, that the appeal 
may be carried through a variety of different steps to 
this, the highest, the purest, the most certain of all 
earthly tribunals—the reason, not of an individual man, 
but of humanity. This is the common platform on 
which men of all characters, of all sects, of all opin- 
ions, may meet in cordial agreement. The principles 
are the common property of the race in general; they 
are the conditions in virtue of which they assert their 
position in the world as rational and intelligent crea- 
tures. Without such common principles all evidence 
would be powerless, all argument unavailing. With- 
out an original standard of truth in his own breast, 
this world would have become a state of universal 
scepticism; nay, rather, for such a state of things is 
impossible, there would have been no ground for either 
belief or doubt, affirmation or denial” (Gardner, Cyclo- 
peda). On the relation of the will to belief we cite 
the following from Hopkins (Lowell Lectures, 1844). 
“Tt is true within certain limitations, and under cer- 
tain conditions, and with respect to certain kinds of 
truth, that we are not voluntary in our belief; but 
then these conditions and limitations are such as en- 
tirely to sever from this truth any consequence that 
we are not perfectly ready to admit. We admit that 
belief is in no case directly dependent on the will; 
that in some cases it is entirely independent of it; but 
he must be exceedingly bigoted, or unobservant of 
what passes around him, who should affirm that the 
will has no influence. ‘The influence of the will here 


is analogous to its influence in many other cases. It 
is as great as it is over the objects which we see. It 


does not depend upon the will of any man, if he turns 
his eyes in a particular direction, whether he shall see 
atree there. Ifthe tree be there he must see it, and 
is compelled to believe in its existence ; but it was en- 
tirely within his power not to turn his eyes in that di- 
rection, and thus to remain unconvinced, on the high- 
est of all evidence, of the existence of the tree, and 
unimpressed by its beauty and proportion. It is not 
by his will directly that man has any control over his 
thoughts. Itis not by willing a thought into the mind 
that he can call it there, and yet we all know that, 
through attention and habits of association, the subjects 
of our thoughts are to a great extent directed by the 
will. It is precisely so in respect to belief; and he 
who denies this, denies the value of candor, and the 
influence of party spirit, and prejudice, and interest on 
the mind. So great is this influence, howeyer, that a 
keen observer of htman nature, and one who will not 
be suspected of leaning unduly to the doctrine I now 
advocate, has supposed it to extend eyen to our belief 
of mathematical truth. ‘Men,’ says Hobbes, ‘appeal 
from custom to reason, and from reason to custom, as 
it serves their turn, receding from custom when their 
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interest requires it, and setting themselves against 
reason as oft as reason is against them, which is the 
cause that the doctrine of right and wrong is perpetu- 
ally disputed both by the pen and the sword; whereas 
the doctrine of lines and figures is not so, because men 
care not, in that subject, what is truth, as it is a thing 
that crosses no man’s ambition, or profit, or lust. For, 
I doubt not, if it had been a thing contrary to any 
man’s right of dominion, or to the interest of men who 
have dominion, that the three angles of a triangle 
should be equal to two angles of a square, that doc- 
trine should have been, if not disputed yet by the burn- 
ing of all books of geometry, suppressed, as far as he 
whom it concerned was able.’ ‘This,’ says Hallam, 
from whose work I make the quotation, ‘does not ex- 
aggerate the pertinacity of mankind in resisting the 
evidence of truth when it thwarts the interests or pas- 
sions of any particular sect or community.’ Let a 
man who hears the forty-seventh proposition of Euclid 


announced for the first time trace the steps of the dem- | 


onstration, and he must believe it to be true; but let 
him know that as soon as he does perceive the evi- 


dence of that proposition, so as to believe it on that | 


ground, he shall lose his right eye, and he will never 
trace the evidence, or come to that belief which re- 
sults from the force of the only proper evidence. You 
may tell him it is true, but he will reply that he does 
not know—he does not see it to be so. So far, then, 
from finding in this law of belief, the law by which it 
is necessitated on condition of a certain amount of evi- 
dence perceived by the mind, an excuse for any who 
do not receive the evidence of the Christian religion, 
it is in this very law that I find the ground of their 
condemnation. Certainly, if God has provided evi- 
dence as convincing as that for the forty-seventh prop- 
osition of Enclid, so that all men have to do is to ex- 
amine it with candor, then they must be without ex- 
cuse if they do not believe. This, I suppose, God has 
done. He asks no one to believe except on the ground 
of evidence, and such evidence as ought to command 
assent. Let a man examine this evidence with en- 
tire candor, laying aside all regard for consequences 
or results, simply according to the laws of evidence, 
and then, if he is not convinced, I believe God will so 
far forth acquit him in the great day of judgment. 
But if God has given man such evidence that a fair, 
and full, and perfectly candid examination is all that 
is needed to necessitate belief, then, if men do not be- 
lieve, it will be in this very law that we shall find the 
ground of their condemnation. The difficulty will not 
lie in their mental constitution as related to evidence, 
nor in the want of evidence, but in that moral condi- 
tion, that state of the heart, or the will, which prevent- 
ed a proper examination. ‘There seems,’ says But- 
ler, ‘no possible reason to be given why we may not 
be in a state of moral probation with regard to the ex- 
ercise of our understanding upon the subject of religion, 
as we are with regard to our behavior in common af- 
fairs. The former isa thing as much within our power 
and choice as the latter.’’’ On the relations of Belief 
to Faith, see Farru. 


Believers. In the early Church this term (zworoi, 
Jideles) was applied strictly to the believing or baptized 
laity, in contradistinction to the clergy or the catechu- 
mens. They had many titles, honors, and privileges, 
which raised them above the catechumens. They were 
called “the illuminated,” “the initiated,” ‘‘the per- 
fect,” “the favorites of heayen.’? They alone could 
partake of the Lord’s Supper, the catechumens being 
previously dismissed ; they joined in all the prayers of 
the Church; they alone used the Lord’s Prayer, for the 
catechumens were not allowed to say ‘‘Our Father ;”’ 
and they were auditors of all discourses made in the 
church.—Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. i, ch. 8 and 4. 


Belknap, Jeremy, D.D., was born at Boston, 
June 4, 1744, and graduated at Harvard in 1762. 
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1767 he was ordained pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Dover, N.H., where he labored for over 20 
years. In 1787 he became pastor at Boston, where he 
died, June 20,1799. He was one of the founders of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and devoted much 
of his time to the promotion of its objects. Among his 
writings are the History of New Hampshire (1784-1792, 
3 vols.) ; American Biography (1794-1798, 2 vols.) ; and 
a number of political and religious tracts, besides occa- 
sional sermons.—Allen, Biog: Dict. s.v. 

Bell (i228, padimon’, something struck; Sept. 
potoxoc; Vulg. tintinnabulum ; Exod. xxviii, 33, 34; 
Xxxix, 25, 26; also mex, metsillah’, tinkling; Sept. 
yarivoc ; Zech. xiv, 20). 

I. The first bells known in history are those small 


| golden bells which were attached to the lower part of 


the blue robe (the robe of the ephod) which formed part 
of the dress of the high-priest in his sacerdotal minis- 
trations (Exod. xxviii, 33, 34; comp. Ecclus. xlv, 11). 
They were there placed alternately with the pomegran- 
ate-shaped knobs, one of these being between every 
two of the bells. The number of these bells is not 
mentioned in Scripture; but tradition states that there 
were sixty-six (Clem. Alex. Stromata, p. 563), or, ac- 
cording to the Jews, seventy-two (Jarchi, in loc.) We 
need not seek any other reason for this rather singular 
use of bells than that which is assigned: ‘‘ His sound 
shall be heard when he goeth into the holy place be- 
fore the Lord, and when he cometh out, that he die 
not”? (Exod. xxviii, 35); by which we may under- 
stand that the sound of the bells manifested that he 
was properly arrayed in the robes of ceremony which 
he was required to wear when he entered the presence- 


chamber of the Great King; and that as no minister 


can enter the presence of an earthly potentate abrupt- 
ly and unannounced, so he (whom no human being 
could introduce) was to have his entrance harbingered 
by the sound of the bells he wore. This sound, heard 
outside, also notified to the people the time in which he 
was engaged in his sacred ministrations, and during 
which they remained in prayer (Luke i, 9,10). No 
doubt they answered the same purpose as the bells 
used by the Brahmins in the Hindoo ceremonies, and 
by the Roman Catholics during the celebration of mass 
(comp. Luke i, 21). To this day bells are frequently 
attached, for the sake of their pleasant sound, to the 
anklets of women. See ANKLET. The little girls of 
Cairo wear strings of them round their feet (Lane, J/od. 
Egypt. ti, 370), and at Koojar Mungo Park saw a dance 
“in which many performers assisted, all of whom were 
provided with little bells fastened to their legs and 
arms.”’ 


‘“BELLs or THE Horses’’ are mentioned in Zech. 
xiv, 20, and may haye been such as were attached to 
the bridles or foreheads, or to belts around the necks 
of horses trained for war, that they might thereby be 
accustomed to noise and tumult, and not by their alarm 
expose the riders to danger in actual warfare. Hence 
a person who had not been tried or trained up to any 
thing was by the Greeks called dkwdwrioroe, ‘one 
not used to the noise of a bell,’’ by a metaphor taken 
from horses. The mules employed in the funeral pomp 
of Alexander had at each jaw a golden bell. It does 
not appear, however, that this was a use of horse-bells 
with which the Jews were familiar. The Hebr. word 
is almost the same as D°F1>¥2, metsilta’yim, “a pair 
of cymbals ;” and as they are supposed to be inscribed 
with the words ‘‘ Holiness unto the Lord,’ it is more 
probable that they are not bells, but ‘‘ concave or flat 
pieces of brass, which were sometimes attached to 
horses for the sake of ornament’? (Jahn, Bibl. Arch. 
§ 96). Indeed, they were probably the same as the 
DWM, saharonim’, “ornaments; Sept. pnvickor 
(Isa. iii, 18; Judg. viii, 21), lwnule of gold, silver, or 


In| brass used as ornaments, and hung by the Arabians 
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round the necks of their camels, as we still see them in 
England on the harness of horses. They were not only 
ornamental, but useful, as their tinkling tended to en- 
liven the animals; and in the caravans they thus served 
the purpose of our modern sheep-bells. The laden an- 
imals, being without riders, have bells hung from their 
necks, that they may be kept together in traversing 
by night the open plains and deserts, by paths and 
roads unconfined by fences and boundaries, that they 
may be cheered by the sound of the bells, and that, if 
any horse strays, its place may be known by the sound 
of its bell, while the general sound from the caravan 
enables the traveller who has strayed or lingered to 
find and regain his party, even in the night (Rosen- 
miller, Morgenl. iv, 441). That the same motto, Holi- 
ness to the Lord, which was upon the mitre of the high- 
priest, should, in the happy days foretold by the proph- 
et, be inscribed even upon the bells of the horses, man- 
ifestly signifies that all things, from the highest to the 
lowest, should in those days be sanctified to God (Hack- 
ett’s [lustra. of Script. p. 77).—Kitto. See Bripie. 
It is remarkable that there is no appearance of bells 
of any kind on the Egyptian monuments. Quite a 
number of bronze bells, with iron tongues, were dis- 
covered, however, among the Assyrian ruins in a cal- 


Ancient Assyrian Dells. 


dren at Nimroud by Mr. Layard, and are now in the 
British Museum, ‘They vary in size from about 2 to 
3 inches in height, and 1 to 2 inches in diameter, and 
in shape do not differ materially from those now in use 
among us (see Layard’s Babylon and Nineveh, p. 150), 

Il. Bells were not introduced into the Christian 
Church till a comparatively late period. Several in- 
ventions were common before the introduction of bells. 
In Egypt they seem to have used trumpets, in imita- 
tion of the Jews; and the same custom prevailed in 
Palestine in the sixth century. In some monasteries 
they took the office by turns of going about to every 
one’s cell, and calling the monks to their devotions by 
the sound of a hammer: this instrument was called 
the night signal and awakening instrument. Paulinus, 
the bishop of Nola, in Campania, who died A.D. 431, 
is usually regarded as the inventor of bells; and hence 
the terms nola and campana are supposed to be de- 
rived. There is reason, however, to believe that this 
is a mistake, as it is remarkable that no mention of 
bells is made in his epistles, in his poems, or in the 
account of his life, which was compiled from his own 
works and the panegyrics of his contemporaries. The 
word campana is probably derived from ws Campanum, 
mentioned by Pliny, the metal preferred for bells. 
The use of bells was not known in the Eastern Church 
till the year 865, when Ursus Patrisiacus made a pres- 
ent of some to Michael, the Greek emperor, who first 
built a tower in the church of Sancta Sophia in which 
tohang them. Itis generally thought that Sabinianus, 
who succeeded Gregory the Great in 604, introduced 
them into the Latin Church, and applied them to ec- 
clesiastical purposes. Baronius speaks of the use of 
the Tintinnabula in the earliest ages of the Church 
(Ann. A.D. 58 and 64), and Giraldus Cambrensis says 
that portable bells were used in England in the time 
of SS. Germanus and Lupus, i. e. about 430. From all 
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which it appears that small portable bells were in use 
in the Church in very ancient times, and that the large 
church-bells were not introduced until a later period. 
Certain it is, however, that there were bells in the 
church of St. Stephen, at Sens, in 610, the ringing of 
which frightened away the besieging army of King 
Clothaire I, which knew not what they were. Yet 
Bede, in his Keclestastical History (lib. iv, ¢. 23), about 
670, says, ‘‘audivit subito in aere notum campane so- 
num quo ad orationes excitari solebant.” A form of 
speaking which would imply that they were at that 
period in general use; and Stavely refers to Spelman’s 
Concil. tom. i, fol. 62, 64, where it is stated that Oudo- 
ceus, bishop, or archbishop, of Llandaff, about A.D. 
550, took down the bells and crosses of his church as 
part of a sentence of excommunication. Ingulphus 
relates how Turkctul, abbot of Croyland, who died 
about 870, gave one notable great bell to the abbey- 
church, which he called Guthlac, and afterward abbot 
Egelric gave six more, named Bartholomew, Bettelmus, 
Terketul, Tatwyn, Pega, and Bega; and he adds, ‘‘ Non 
erat tunc tanta consonantia campanarum in tota An- 
glia.” (See Maitland, Dark Ages, p. 251.) Proofs ex- 
ist that bells were common in France as early as the 
seventh and eighth centuries. During the reign of 
Charlemagne they became com- 
mon in France and Germany. 
Bells were first hung in towers 
separate from the church (cam- 
panili) ; later, the tower was join- 
ed to the church. In Italy, 
Greece, the Ionian Isles, and 
Sweden, the towers are yet usu- 
ally separate. As early as the 
eighth century bells were dedi- 
cated with religious ceremonies 
very similar to those used in bap 
tism. They were sprinkled with 
holy water; exorcism was spo- 
ken over them, to free them from 
the power of evil spirits; a name was given them (as 
early as the tenth century); a blessing was pro- 
nounced; and they were anointed. Later, their ring- 
ing was supposed to drive away evil spirits, pestilence, 
and thunder-storms. Being thus made objects of re- 
ligious faith and affection, they were ornamented in 
the highest style of the sculptor’s art with scenes from 
the Bible and other religious subjects. The largest 
bells are: the one at Moscow, 488,000 lbs.; at Tou- 
louse, 66,000 Ibs. ; at Vienna, 40,000 Ibs. ; Paris, 38,000 
lbs. ; Westminster Abbey, 37,000 lbs. The usual com- 
position of bells is four parts of copper and one of tin. 
The proportions are sometimes varied, and bismuth 
and zine added. Legends of large parts of silver in 
certain bells, as at Rouen, have been found by chemical 
analysis to be fabulous. Strength of tone in bells de- 
pends upon the weight of metal, depth of tone upon 
the shape. By yarying these chimes are produced. 
(See Thiers, Des Cloches [Paris]; Harzen, Die Glocken- 
giesseret [ Weimar, 1854]; Otto, Glockenkunde [ Leipzig, 
1857]; Chrysander, Historische Nachrichten von Kir- 
chenglocken.) 

The Buesstnc or Bevis in the Romish Church is a 
most extraordinary piece of superstition. They are said 
to be consecrated to God, that he may bestow upon them 
the power, not of striking the ear only, but also of 
touching the heart. When a bell is to be blessed, it is 
hung up in a place where there is room to walk round 
it. Beforehand, a holy-water pot, another for salt, 
napkins, a vessel of oil, incense, myrrh, cotton, a basin 
and ewer, and a crumb of bread, are prepared. There 
is then a procession from the vestry, and the officiating 
priest, having seated himself near the bell, instructs 
the people in the holiness of the action he is going to 
perform, and then sings the Afvserere. Next, he bless- 
es some salt and water, and offers a prayer that the 
bell may acquire the virtue of guarding Christians 
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from the stratagems of Satan, of breaking the force of 
tempests, and raising devotion in the heart, ete. He 
then mixes salt and water, and, crossing the bells thrice, 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
pronounces over each, *‘God be with you.”” This 
being done, he dips the aspergillum, or sprinkler, in 
the holy water, and with it washes the bell; during 
this ablution psalms are sung. After this, a ves- 
sel, containing what they call oil for the infirm, is 
opened by the dean, into which the officiating priest 
dips the thumb of his right hand, and applies it to 
the middle of the bell, signing it with the sign of 
the cross. The twenty-cighth psalm being then sung, 
the bell is marked with seven other crosses, during 
which the priest honors the bell with a sort of baptism, 
consecrating it in the name of the Trinity, and naming 
some particular saint, who stands godfather to the 
bell, and from that time it bears his name. It is then 
perfumed with incense and myrrh, which, in a prayer 
used on the occasion, is called the dew of the Holy Ghost. 
For the full forms, see Migne, Liturgie Catholique, p. 
868; Boissonnet, Dict. des Cérémonies, i, 886. The 
practice of consecrating and baptizing bells is a mod- 
ern invention. Baronius refers the origin to the time 
of John XIII, A.D. 968, who consecrated the great 
bell of the Lateran Church, and gave it the name of 
John. The practice, however, appears to have pre- 
vailed at an earlier period; for in the capitulars of 
Charles the Great it is censured and prohibited. The 
rituals of the Romanists tell us that the consecration 
of bells is designed to represent that of pastors ; that 
the ablution, followed by unction, expresses the sanc- 
tification acquired by baptism; the seven crosses show 
that pastors should exceed the rest of Christians in 


the graces of the Holy Ghost; and that as the smoke} 


of the perfume rises in the bell, and fills it, so a pas- 
tor, adorned with the fulness of God’s spirit, receives 
the perfume of the vows and prayers of the faithful. 

The ToLiina of bells at funerals is an old practice. 
It was a superstitious notion that evil spirits wore 
hovering round to make a prey of departing souls, 
and that the tolling of bells struck them with terror, 
In the Council of Cologne it is said, ‘‘ Let bells be 
blessed, as the trumpets of the church militant, by 
which the people are assembled to hear the word of 
God, the clerzy to announce his mercy by day, and 
his truth in their nocturnal vigils; that by their sound 
the faithful may be invited to prayers, and that the 
spirit of devotion in them may be increased.’’ The 
fathers have also maintained that demons, affrighted 
by the sound of bells calling Christians to prayer, 
would flee away, and when they fled the persons of 
the faithful would be secure; that the destruction of 
lizhtnings and whirlwinds would be averted, and the 
spirits of the storm defeated. Durand says, in his 
Rationale of the Roman Church, ‘‘that for expiring 
persons bells must be tolled, that people may put up 
their prayers. This must be done twice for a woman 
and thrice for a man; for an ccclesiastic as many 
times as he had orders; and at the conclusion a peal 
of all the bells must be given, to distinguish the qual- 
ity of the persons for whom the people are to offer up 
their prayers.” The uses of bells, according to the 
Romish idea, are summed up in the following distich, 
often inscribed on bells: 

Bh Laudo Dewm verum; plebem voeo; congreqo clerum; 

Defunctos ploro; pestem fugo; festaque honoro.” 
“T praise the true God; I call the people; I assemble 
the clergy; I lament the dead; I drive away infec- 
tion; I honor the festivals.” ‘The following are the 
names, kinds, and offices of bells used in churches and 
“religious houses: 1. Sguilla or scilla, a little bell 
hung in the refectory, near the abbot’s seat, which he 
ran: to signify the end of the repast. It was also 
used to procure silence when there was too much noise, 
2. Cymbalum, used in the cloister. 3. Nola, in the 
choir. 4. Campana, in the Campanile (q. v.); perhaps 
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used when there was only one church-bell. 5. Signum, 
in the church-tower. The Campana sancta, vulgarly 
called in the country the “ Sance-bell,” was rung when 
the priest said the Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, Dominus 
Deus Sabaoth. Matthew Paris says that it was forbid- 
den to ring the bells during a period of mourning ; 
and the Church of Rome retains to this day the cus- 
tom of not suffering the bells to sound during the pe- 
riod from Good Friday to Easter Day. For an amus- 
ing paper on ‘“ Bells,”’ see Seuthey’s Doctor, vol. i.— 
Bergier, s. v. Cloche;” Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. 
viii, ch. vii, § 15; Martene, De Ant. Eccles. Ritibus, t. 
ii; Landon, Eccles. Dictionary, s. v. ‘ Bells ;’’ Cole- 
man, Ancient Christianity, ch. xiii, § 9; Quarterly Re- 
view (Lond.), Oct. 1854, art. ii. 

Bell, Andrew, D.D., inventor of what is called the 
Lancasterian School System, was born at St. Andrew’s, 
1752, and educated at the University there. Taking 
orders in the Church of England, he was appointed 
chaplain at Fort St. George, and minister of St. Mary’s 
church at Madras. Here he commenced instructing 
gratuitously the orphan children of the military asy- 
lum, and made the first attempt at the system of mu- 
tual instruction. On his return to England he pub- 
lished in London, in 1797, An Experiment made at the 
Male Asylum at Madras, suggesting a System by which a 
School or Family may teach itself under the superintend- 
ence of the Master or Parent. ‘The pamphlet attracted 
but little attention until, in the following year, Joseph 
Lancaster opened a school in Southwark for poor chil- 
dren, supported by subscription, and conducted upon 
this system. It was so successful that similar schools 
were established elsewhere. The education of the 
poor being undertaken on so large a scale by a secta- 
rian, the subscribers being also in the main dissidents 
from the Church of England, caused some alarm in the 
leading members of that church. Bell was opposed 
to Lancaster, and in 1807 was employed to establish 
schools where the Church doctrine would be taught, 
and to prepare books for them. Funds were provided, 
and the rivalry, by stimulating both parties to exer- 
tion, resulted in nothing but good; though the par- 
ticular feature, that of mutual instruction with the 
help of a master only, has been found to require very 
material modifications. Dr. Bell, as a reward for his 
labors, was made a prebendary of Westminster. He 
died at Cheltenham, January 28, 1832, leaving over 


$600,000 for educational purposes.—Lnglish Cyclopedia. 


Bell, William, D.D., an English divine, was born 
about 1731, and was educated at Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. He became prebendary of St. Paul’s, and 
throughout a long life was noted for his piety, learn- 
ing, and beneyolence. In 1810 he founded eight new 
scholarships at Cambridge for the benefit of sons of 
poor clergymen. He died at Westminster in 1816. 
His writings include An Inquiry inio the d’vine Mission 
of John the Baptist and of Christ (Lond. 1761, 8vo; 3d 
ed. 1810); Defence of Revelation (1756, 8vo); Author- 
ity, Nature, and Design of the Lord’s Supper (1780, 8vo) ; 
Sermons on various Subjects (Lond. 1817, 2 vols. 8vo). 
—Darling, Cyclopedia Bibliographica, i, 233; Allibone, 
Dictionary of Authors, i, 161. 


Bell, Book, and Candle. Inthe Romish Church 
the ceremony of excommunication was formerly at- 
tended with great solemnity. Lamps or candles were 
extinguished by being thrown on the ground, with an 
imprecation that those against whom the excommuni- 
cation was pronounced might be extinguished by the 
judgment of God. The summons to attend this cere- 
mony was given by the ringing of a de//, and the curses 
accompanying it were pronounced out of a book by the 
priest. Hence the phrase of ‘‘cursing by bell, book, 
and candle.’’ The following account, from the arti- 
cles of the General Great Curse, found at Canterbury 
A.D. 1562, as it is set down by Thomas Becon, in the 
Reliques of Rome, is taken from Eadie, s. y. This was 
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solemnly thundered out once in every quarter—that is, 
as the old book saith:—‘‘‘ The Fyrst Sonday of Ad- 
vent, at comyng of our Lord Jhesu Cryst: The fyrst 
Sonday of Lenteen: The Sonday in the Feste of the 
Trynyte: and Sonday within the Utas (Octaves) of 
the Blessed Vyrgin our Lady St. Mary.’ At which 
Action the Prelate stands in the Pulpit in his Aulbe, 
the Cross being lifted up before him, and the Candles 
lighted on both sides of it, and begins thus, ‘By Au- 
thority God, Fader, Son, and Holy-Ghost, and the glo- 
rious Mother and Mayden, our Lady St. Mary, and the 
Blessed Apostles Peter, and Paul, and all Apostles, 
Martyrs, Confessors, Vyrgyne, and the hallows of God; 
All thos byn accursed that purchases Writts, or Let- 
ters of any Leud Court, or to let the Processe of the 
Law of Holy Chirch of Causes that longen skilfully to 
Christen Court, the which should not be demed by none 
other Law: And all that maliciously bereaven Holy 
Chirch of her right, or maken Holy Chirch lay fee, 
that is hallowed and Blessed. And also all thos that 
for malyce or wrathe of Parson, Vicare, or Priest, or 
of any other, or for wrongfull covetyse of himself with- 
holden rightful Tyths, and Offerings, Rents, or Mortu- 
aries from her own Parish Chirch, and by way of 
covetyse fals lyche taking to God the worse, and to 
hemself the better, or else torn him into another use, 
then hem oweth. For all Chrysten Man and Women 
been hard bound on pain of deadly Sin, not onlyche by 
ordinance of Man, but both in the ould Law, and also 
in the new Law, for to pay trulyche to God and holy 
Chirch the Tyth part of all manner of encrease that 
they winnen trulyche by the Grace of Ged, both with 
her travell, and alsoe with her craftes whatsoe they be 
truly gotten.’ And then concludes all with the Curse 
it self, thus, ‘And now by Authoritie aforesaid we De- 
nounce all thos accursyd that are so founden guyltie, 
and all thos that maintaine hem in her Sins or gyven 
hem hereto either help or councell, soe they be depart- 
ed froe God, and all holi Chirch: and that they have 
noe part of the Passyon, of our Lord Jhesu Cryst, ne 
of noe Sacraments, ne no part of the Prayers among 
Christen Folk: But that they be accursed of God, 
and of the Chirch, froe the sole of her Foot to the 
crown of her hede, sleaping and waking, sitting and 
standing, and in all her Words, and in all her Werks; 
but if they have noe Grace of God to amend hem here 
in this Lyfe, for to dwell in the pain of Hell for ever 
withouten End: Fiat: Fiat. Doe to the Boke: 
Quench the Candles: Ring the Bell: Amen, Amen.’ 
And then the Book is clapped together, the Candles 
blown out, and the Bells rung, with a most dreadful 
noise made by the Congregation present, bewailing the 
accursed persons concerned in that Black Doom pro- 
nounced against them.” 

Bellamy, Josrru, D.D., an eminent New Eng- 
Jand divine, was born at New Cheshire, Conn., 1719, 
and graduated at Yale College 1735. He began to 
preach at 18, and in 1740 was ordained pastor of the 
church in Bethlehem, Conn. In the great revival 
which soon after spread over New England, he was 
widely useful as an itinerant evangelist. His later 
years were spent (in addition to his pastoral labors) in 
teaching theology to students, who resorted to him in 
numbers. He was accustomed to give his pupils a set 
of questions, and also lists of books on the subjects of 
the questions ; they were afterward made topics of ex- 
amination on the part of the teacher, and of essays or 
sermons by the pupil. Many of the most prominent 
divines of New England in the last generation were 
Bellamy’s students. He was less successful as a writer 
than as a teacher, though some of his books are still 


blished. His True Religion delineated (Boston, 1750) | 
oes i : monarchical ; that St. Peter was the head of the Church, 


went through many editions in this country and in 

Great Britain. He also published Theron, Paulinus, 

and Aspasia, or Letters and Dialogues upon the Nature 

of Love to God, ete. (1759) ; an Essay on the Nature and 

Glory of the Gospel ie Jesus Christ, ete. (1762); The 
AA 
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Half-way Covenant (1769) ; and a number of occasional 
sermons, with various controversial pamphlets, all of 
which may be found in his Works (N. Y. 1811, 8 vols. 
8vo; 2d ed. Boston, 2 vols. Syo), with memoir. A 
careful review of his writings, by Dr. Woodbridge, is 
given in the Literary and Theological Review, ii, 58.— 
Sprague‘ Ann. i, 504. See New ENGLAND THEOLOGY. 

Bellarmine, Rosert, cardinal-archbishop of Cap- 
ua, was born at Monte Pulciano, in Tuscany, October 
4, 1542, being nephew, on his mother’s side, of Pope 
Marcellus II. His father, intending him for civil life, 
sent him to the University of Padua; but the bent of 
his mind was toward theology, and in 1560 he entered 
the society of the Jesuits. His remarkable talents and 
progress in knowledge induced his superiors to order 
him to preach while as yet he was only a deacon; and 
at Mondovi, Florence, Padua, and Louvain, his talents 
as a preacher were first known. In 1369 he was ad- 
mitted to the priesthood, and in the year following lec- 
tured on theology at Louvain, being the first Jesuit 
who had done so. He preached also in Latin with 
great repute. Upon his return to Rome in 1576, Pope 
Gregory XIII appointed him lecturer in controversial 
divinity in the new college (Collegium Romanum) which 
he had just founded; and Sixtus V sent him with Car- 
dinal Cajetan into France, in the time of the League, 
to act as theologian to that legation, in case any con- 
troversy should arise with the Protestants, for which 
his studies during his residence in the Netherlands had 
eminently fitted him. In 1598 he was elevated to the 
purple by Clement VIII, and in 1601 he was made 
archbishop of Capua. This see he held only four years, 
and resigned it on being appointed librarian of the Vat- 
ican, refusing to retain a bishoprie at which he could 
not reside. He would have been elected pope had not 
the cardinals feared the degree of power which the 
Jesuits might have attained with one of their body on 
the papal throne. Bellarmine died on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, 1621, aged sixty-nine, with the reputation of 
being one of the most learned controversialists in Eu- 
rope. It is curious that the favorite maxim of such 
an acute and learned controversialist was, ‘‘that an 
ounce of peace is worth a pound of yictory.’’ The 
chief work of Bellarmine is his Body ef Controversy 
(‘‘ De Controversiis Christiane fidei,” etc.), first print- 
ed at Ingoldstadt, in 3 vols. fol., 1587-88-90. Another 
edition, corrected by himself, appeared at Venice, 
which was reprinted at Paris in 1602. In 1608 an- 
other edition (that of the Triade/phi) was put forth at 
Paris, corrected and augmented upon a Memoir pub- 
lished by the author at Rome in 1607, entitled Recog- 
nitio librorum omnium R. B. ab ipso edita. In this 
celebrated work Bellarmine generally lays down the 
positions of his adversaries fairly, without concealing 
their strength—a candor which, as Mosheim says, has 
exposed him to the reproaches of many writers of his 
own communion; andas, at the same time, he states the 
claims and dogmas of Rome unreservedly he is a much 
better source of information as to real Roman doctrine 
than such advocates as Bossuet and Mohler. Of this 
celebrated work yol. i contains three general contro- 
versies: (1.) On the Word of God, which, he says, is 
either written or unwritten; the written word is con- 
tained in the New and Old Testaments, the canonicity 
of which he defends. He maintains that the Church 
alone is the lawful interpreter. (2.) Of Jesus Christ, 
the Head of the Church; in which he proves the di- 
vinity of our Lord against the Arians; defends the 


| Trinity ; establishes the Procession of the Holy Spirit, 


and justifies the addition of the word Filioque to the 
Creed. (3.) Of the Sovereign Pontiff, where he main- 
tains that the government of the Church is purely 


and that the popes succeed him in that quality; that 
they are infallible in their dogmatic judgments; that 
they have an indirect power over the temporal author- 
ity of kings, ctc. Vol ii contains four heads: (1.) 
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Of the Councils and the Church: among general 
Councils he reckons eighteen approved, eight disap- 
proved, and six only partly approved (among which 
are Frankfort, Constance, and Basle), and one (Pisa, 
1509) neither approved nor disapproved. He gives to 
the pope the authority to convoke and approve coun- 
cils, and makes him superior to a general council. In 
the third book he treats of the visibility and indefecti- 
bility of the Church, and of the Notes of the Church. 
(2.) Of the Members of the Church, viz., clerks, monks, 
and laymen. (8.) Of the Church in Purgatory: in 
this he states, and endeavors to prove, the Roman doc- 
trine of purgatory. (4.) Of the Church Triumphant, 
relating to the beatitude and worship of the saints. 
Vol. iii relates to the sacraments in general and in par- 
ticular; and vol. iv treats of original sin; the necessi- 
ty of grace, free-will, justification; the merit of good 
works, especially of prayer, fasting, and alms-giving ; 
various matters disputed among the scholastic theolo- 
gians, ete. Besides these works, we have of Bellar- 
mine 3 vols. fol. of Opera Diversa, published at Co- 
logne in 1617, containing, 1. Commentaries on the 
Psalms, and Sermons :—2. A Treatise of Ecclesiastical 
Writers (often reprinted) :—3. Treatises on the Trans- 
lation of the Empire ; on Indulgences; the Worship of 
Images (against the synod of Paris); and on the judg- 
ment on a book entitled the ‘Concord of the Lutherans.” 
Also, 4. Four Writings on the Affairs of Venice:—5. 
Tuo Writings against James I of England :—-6. A Trea- 
tise, De potestate summi pontificis in rebus temporalibus, 
against Wiliam Barclay, condemned in 1610 by the Par- 
liament :—7. Some Devotional Pieces :—8. Treatises on 
the Duties of Bishops (reprinted at Wirzburg in 1749, 
4to):—9. His Catechism, or Christian Doctrine, which 
has been translated into many different languages: it 
was suppressed at Vienna by the Empress Maria The- 
resa. In his treatise De potestate summi Pontificis con- 
tra Barclaium (Rom. 1610, 8vo), he maintains the in- 
direct temporal authority of the pope over princes and 
governments. The best edition of his whele works is 
that of Cologne, 1620 (7 vols. fol.). The De Contro- 
versiis was reprinted at Rome, 1832-40 (4 vols. 4to). 
A good Life of Bellarmine is given in Rule’s (Céle- 
brated Jesuits (Lond. 1854, 3 vols. 18mo). An Italian 
biography of Bellarmine, based on his autobiography, 
was published by Fuligatti (Rome, 1624). See also 
Frizon, Vie du Cardinal Bellarmine (Nancy, 1708, 4to) ; 
Niceron, M/émoires, vol. xxxi; Bayle, Dict. Crit. s. v. ; 
Bellarmine’s Notes of the Church Refuted (Lond. 1840, 
8vo); Hoefer, Biog. Générale, v, 222; Herzog, Real- 
Encyklopiédie, s.v.; Landon, Eccles, Dict. ii, 128. 
Bellay, JEAN bu, an eminent French cardinal, was 
born in 1492; was made bishop of Bayonne, and in 
1532 bishop of Paris. In 1533 he returned from Eng- 
land, whither, in 1527, he had been sent as ambassador 
to Henry VIII, who was then on the point of a rup- 
ture with the court of Rome, but who promised Du 
Bellay that he would not take the final step provided 
that he were allowed time to defend himself by his 
proctor. Du Bellay hastened to Rome, where he ar- 
rived in 1584, and obtained the required delay from 
Clement VII, which he sent instantly by a courier to 
England; but the courier not returning by the day 
fixed by the pope, sentence of excommunication was 
pronounced against Henry, and his kingdom laid un- 
der an interdict, in spite of the protestations of Du 
Bellay, at the instigation of the agents of Charles V. 
The courier arrived two days afterward. In 1535 the 
bishop was made cardinal, and served Francis I so ef- 
fectually as his lieutenant general (!) that he made him 
successively bishop of Limoges (1541), archbishop of 
Bordeaux (1544), and bishop of Mans (1546), After 
the death of Francis Du Bellay was superseded by the 
Cardinal de Lorraine, and retired to Rome, when he 
was made bishop of Ostia, and died February 16th, 
1560. Bellay was a friend of letters, and united with 
Budaeus in urging Francis I to establish the College 
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de France. He wrote Poems, printed by Stephens 
(1560); Epistola Apologetica (1543, 8vo); and many 
letters.—Biog. Univ. tom. iv, p. 94; Niceron, Memoires, 
tom. xvi; Hoefer, Biog. Générale, v, 227. 

Bellegarde, Gabriel du Bac de, a French 
theologian, was born Oct. 17, 1717. He*was early 
made canon of Lyons, bat his Port-Royalism and his 
severe principles shut him out from preferment and 
lost him his canonry. He retired to Holland, where 
he collected Mémoires sur Vhistoire de la Bulle Unigen- 
itus dans les Pays Bas (4 vols. 12mo, 1755). He also 
wrote L’Iistoire abrégee de UEglise d’ Utrecht (1765, 
12mo); edited the works of Van Espen, with a life 
(Lyons, 5 vols. fol. 1778), and a complete edition of 
the works of Arnauld (Lausanne, 1775-82, with pref- 
aces, notes, etc., 45 vols. in 4to).—Hoefer, Biog. G'éné- 
rale, v, 238. 

Bellegarde, Jean Baptiste Morvan de, a 
laborious French writer, known as the Abbé de Belle- 
garde, was born at Pihyriac, August 30th, 1648. He 
was a Jesuit 16 years, but was obliged to leave the so- 
ciety on account of his Cartesianism. He translated 
the Letters and Sermons of Basil, the Sermons of As- 
terius, the Moralia of Ambrose, many of the works of 
Leo, Gregory Nazianzen, and Chrysostom, the Jmita- 
tio Christi and other works of Thomas a Kempis, and 
various other writings. His translations betray great 
negligence. He died April 26, 1734.—Hoefer, Biog. 
Générale, v, 39. 

Bellegarde, Octave de, a French prelate, was 
born in 1585, and nominated to the archbishopric of 
Sens in 1623. He maintained with firmness the im- 
munities of the French clergy at the Assembly of 
Mantes in 1640, and was exiled by the offended court. 
In 1639 he subscribed the condemnation of the two 
works entitled Traité des Droits et Libertés de l’ Eglise 
Gallicane, and Preuves of the same rights and liberties. 
He approved and defended the sentiments of Arnauld 
expressed in his book De la frequente Communion. He 
wrote St. Augustinus per se ipsum docens Catholicos et 
vincens Pelagianos, and died in 1646.—Hoefer, Biog. 
Generale, v, 239. 

Bellermann, JoHANN JoAcu™, a German theo- 
logian, was born at Erfurt on Sept. 23,1754. After 
finishing his studies at the University of Géttingen, 
he accepted in 1778 a position as a private tutor in 
Russia. On his return in 1782 he became professor 
of theology in the University of Erfurt. After the 
suppression of this university he was called to Berlin 
as director of one of the colleges (‘‘ gymnasia’’), and 
was at the same time appointed extraordinary profess- 
or at the University and consistorial councillor. He 
died Oct. 25,1824. He is the author of numerous 
philological and theological works. The most impor- 
tant of the latter are Handbuch der biblischen Literatur 
(Erfurt, 1787, 4 vols.); Versuch einer Metrik der Hebrder 
(Berlin, 1813); Nachrichten aus dem Alterthume aber 
Essdéer und Therapeuten (Berlin, 1821); Urin und 
Thummim, die dltesten Genmen (Berlin, 1824); Ueber 
die Gemmen der Alten mit dem Abrazxasbilde (3 pam- 
phlets, Berlin, 1817-’19).—Brockhaus, Conversationslex- 
wcon, 8S. V.; Hoefer, Biographie Générale, v, 251. 

Belle-vue, ARMAND Db, a Dominican, who took 
his doctor’s degree in theology about 1325, and was 
made master of the Sacred Palace in 1327. He died 
in 1334, and left ninety-eight Conferences on the Psalms 
(Paris, 1519; Lyons, 1525; Brixen, 1610), with the ti- 
tle, “‘Sermones plane Divini.’’ Also a collection of 
Prayers, and Meditations on the Life of our Lord (May- 
ence, 1503).—Landon, Eccl. Dict. s. v. 

Bellows (15’2, mappu’dch, blower ; Sept. puon- 
tno) only occurs in Jer. vi, 29, and with reference to 
the casting of metal. As fires in the East are always 
of wood or charcoal, a sufficient heat for ordinary pur- 
poses is soon raised by the help of fans, and the use of 
bellows is confined to the workers in metal. Such 
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was the case anciently ; and in the mural paintings of 
Egypt we observe no bellows but such as are used for 
the forge or furnace. They occur as early as the time 
of Moses, being represented in a tomb at Thebes which 
bears the name of Thothmes III. They consisted of 
a leathern bag secured and fitted into a frame, from 
which a long pipe extended for carrying the wind to 
the fire. ‘They were worked by the feet, the operator 
standing upon them, with one under each foot, and 
pressing them alternately, while he pulled up each ex- 
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hausted skin with a string he held in his hand. In 
one instance, it is observed from the painting that | 
when the man left the bellows they were raised as if | 
filled with air, and this would imply a knowledge of | 
the valve. ‘The earliest specimens seem to have been 
simply of reed, tipped with a metal point to resist the 
action of the fire (Wilkinson’s Anc. Egyptians, iii, 338). 
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Two Forms of ancient Egyptian Bellows. 
a, b, k, the leather case; c, 1, the pipes conveying the wind to 
the fire; d,m, the fire; h,q, charcoal; & is raised as if full 
of air; 7% p, 7, crucibles. 


Bellows of an analogous kind were early known to the 
Greeks and Romans. Homer (//. xviii, 470) speaks 
of 20 gicat in the forge of Hephestus, and they are 
mentioned frequently by ancient authors (Smith’s Dict. 
of Class. Ant. 8. v. Follis). The ordinary hand-bellows 
now used for small fires in Egypt are a sort of bag 
made of the skin of a kid, with an opening at one end 
(like the mouth of a common carpet bag), where the 
skin is sewed upon.two pieces of wood; and these be- 
ing pulled apart by the hands and closed again, the 
bag is pressed down, and the air thus forced through | 
the pipe at the other end. 

Belloy, Jean Baptiste p&, cardinal-archbishop | 
of Paris, was born October 9th, 1709, at Morangles, 
near Senlis. He entered the Church at an early age, 
was made archdeacon of Beauvais, and in 1751 became 
bishop of Glandéves. He was deputed to the Assem- | 


bly of the clergy in 1755, where he sided with the | 
moderate prelates, or Fewillants, as they were called, | 
from their leader, the Cardinal de la Rochefoucault, 
who was minister de la feuille des bénefices. The oppo- | 
site party were called Theatines, from the old bishop 
of Mirepoix, who belonged to that order. M. Belloy | 
was afterward made bishop of Marseilles, which dio- 
cese he governed for forty-five years. The revolution 
drove him into retirement at Chambly, near his native 
place, where he lived till 1802, when he was made 
archbishop of Paris, and in the following year he was 
created cardinal. He died June 10th, 1808, and Napo- 
leon, who permitted his burial in the vault of his pred- | 
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ecessors by a special privilege, desired that a monu- 
ment should be erected ‘‘to testify the singular con- 
sideration which he had for his episcopal virtues.’’— 


Biog. Univ. tom. iv, p. 128; Landon, Eccles. Dictionary, 
SVs 


Belly (usually j¥3, be’ten, coudia, especially the 
womb; also D°372, meim’, yaorijo, especially the bow- 
Among the Hebrews and most ancient nations, 
the belly was regarded as the seat of the carnal affee- 
tions, as being, according to their notions, that which 
first partakes of sensual pleasures (Titus i, 2; Phil. iii, 

; Rom. xvi, 18). It is used likewise symbolically 
for the heart, the innermost recesses of the soul (Prov. 
xviii, 8; xx, 27; Xxii, 18). The expression embitter- 
ing of the belly signifies all the train of evils which 
may come upon a man (Jer. iv, 19; ix, 15; comp. 
Num. xviii, 27). The ‘belly of hell” signifies the 
grave, or the under world. It is a strong phrase to 
express Jonah’s dreadful condition in the deep (Jon. 
li, 2): 

Bel’maim (BaAdOep v. r. BABaiw, Vulg. Belma), 
a place which, from the terms of the passage, would 
appear to have been south of Dothaim (Judith vii, 3). 
Possibly it is the same as BELMEN (q. v.), though 
whether this is the case, or, indeed, whether either of 
them ever had any real existence, it is at present im- 


possible to determine. See Jupiru. The Syriac has 
Abel-mechola. 


Belmas, Louis, bishop of Cambray, was born at 
Montréal (Aude). At the time of the Revolution he 
was one of the priests who took the oath demanded by 
“the Civil Constitution of the Clergy.’’ In 1801 he 
was appointed coadjutor to the ‘‘ constitutional”’ bishop 
of Carcassonne, and in 1802 bishop of Cambray. When 
Napoleon was crowned, Belmas signed a formula of 
retractation. His pastoral letters during the reign of 
Napoleon showed him to be a very devoted partisan 
of imperialism. When, according to the Concordat of 
1817, Cambray was to be made an archbishopric, the 
pope opposed it on account of the former views of Bel- 
mas. After the Revolution of 1830 the government 
again intended to make him an archbishop, but the 
design was once more abandoned on account of the op- 
position of Rome. In 1841 he issued a pastoral letter 
strongly urging sincere submission to and recognition 
of the government of Louis Philippe. This letter made 
a profound sensation in France, and greatly offend- 
ed the Legitimists. Belmas died on July 21, 1841, at 
Cambray. He was the last of the ‘“ constitutional” 
bishops.—See Hoefer, Biographie Générale, v, 290. 


Bel’men (Be\pév v. x. Bedpaty and Bedpaip; 
Vulg. omits), a place named among the towns of Sa- 
maria as lying between Bethhoron and Jericho (Judith 
iv, 4). The Hebrew name would seem to have been 
Abel-maim, but the only place of that name in the O, 
T. was far to the north of the locality here alluded to. 
See ApEt-mMAIM. The Syriac version has Abel-meho- 
lah, which is more consistent with the context. See 
ABEL-MEHOLAH ; BELMAIM. 


Belomancy. See DivrnarTion. 


Belpage, Henry, D.D., a minister of the Seces- 
sion Church of Scotland, was born at Falkirk, May 24, 
1774, where his father was minister of the Associate 
Church. He entered the University of Edinburgh in 
1786, and made his theological studies under Dr. Law- 
son, at the secession seminary in Selkirk. He was 
licensed to preach at 19, and was ordained as colleague 
to his father in 1794, whom he succeeded as full pas- 
tor in 1798. His pulpit labors were very successful; 
he was one of the most popular and useful ministers 
of the day in Scotland. In 1814 he published Sacra- 
mental Addresses and Meditations (12mo, 5th edition, 
1841, Edinb.); in 1817, Practical Discourses for the 
Young (8vo; several editions issued) ; in 1821, Sacra- 
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mental Discourses, 20 series ; 1822, Sketches of Life and 
Character ; 1823, Discourses on Domestic Life (12mo) ; 
1826, Discourses to the Aged; besides a number of 
smaller works, catechisms, etc. He died Sept. 16, 


1834.—Jamieson, Cyclopedia of Relig. Biography, p. 42. | 


Belsham, Tuomas, a Socinian divine of note, was 
born at Bedford, England, April 15, 1750. In 1778 
he was settled as pastor of a dissenting congregation 
at Worcester, from which, however, he removed in 
1781 to take charge of the Daventry Academy. Here 
his sentiments underwent a change so far that, in 
1789, he avowed himself a Unitarian of the school of 
Priestley. He resigned his station, and immediately 
took charge of Hackney College, a Unitarian institu- 
tion, which in a few years sunk for want of funds. 
In 1805 he became minister of Essex Street Chapel, 

~ London, where he remained during the rest of his life. 
He died at Hampstead, Nov. 11, 1829. After Dr. 
Priestley he was regarded as the leader of Unitarian- 
ism in England. The ‘‘ Unitarian Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge’’ was founded at his sug- 
gestion. 
Version of the N. T. (Unitarian; Lond. 1808, 8vo). 
His principal writings are, A Calm Inquiry into the 
Seripture Doctrine concerning the Person of Christ, ete. 
(Lond. 1811, 8vo):—Kvidences of Christianity :—Epis- 
tiles of Puul translated, with Exposition and Notes (Lond. 
1822, 2 vols. 4to); Discourses Doctrinal and Practical ; 
Review of American Unitarianism (1815, 8vo0): Letters 
to the Bishop of London in Vindication of the Unitarians 
(1816, 8vo). His Life and Letters, by J. Williams, was 
published in 1833 (Lond. 8vo).—Darling, Cyclop. Biblio- 
graphica, i, 238; Ailibone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 163 ; 
Christian Examiner, xv, 69; Bennett, List. of Dissent- 
ers (Lond, 1839, 8vo). 

Belshaz’zar (Heb. and Chald. Belshatstsar’ [on 
the signif. see below], AENWP2; Sept. Badrréoap) is 
the name given in the book of Daniel to the last king 
of the Chaldees, under whom Babylon was taken by 
the Medes and Persians (chap. v, 1; vii, 1; viii, 1). 
B.C. 538. Herodotus calls this king, and also his fa- 
ther, Labynetus, which is undoubtedly a corruption of 
Nabonnedus, the name by which he was known to Be- 

-rosus, in Joseph. contr. Apion. i, 20. Yet in Josephus 
(Ant. x, 11, 2) it is stated that Baltasar was called 
Naboandel by the Babylonians. Nabonadius in .the 
Canon of Ptolemy, Nabonedus in Euseb. Chron. Armen. 
i, 60 Grom Alexander Polyhistor), and Nabonnidochus 
in Euseb. Prep. Evang. ix, 41 (from Megasthenes), are 
evidently other varieties of his name. The only cir- 
cumstances recorded of him in Scripture are his im- 
pious feast and violent death (Dan. vy). During the 
period that the Jews were in captivity at Babylon, a 
variety of singular events concurred to prove that the 
sins which brought desolation on their country, and 
subjected them for a while to the Babylonish yoke, had 
not dissolved that covenant relation which, as the God 
of Abraham, Jehovah had entered into with them; 
and that any act of indignity perpetrated against this 
afflicted people, or any insult cast upon the service of 
their temple, would be regarded as an affront to the 
Majesty of Heaven, and not suffered to.pass with im- 
punity. The fate of Belshazzar affords a remarkable 
instance of this. He had had an opportunity of seeing 
in the case of his ancestors how hateful pride is, even 
in royalty itself; how instantly God can blast the dig- 
nity of the brightest crown, and consequently, how 
much the prosperity of kings and the stability of their 
thrones depend upon acknowledging that “the Most 
High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to 
whomsoever he will.’’ But this solemn. lesson was 
lost upon Belshazzar. According to the views of 
some, Isaiah, in representing the Babylonian dynasty 
as the scourge of Palestine, styles Nebuchadnezzar a 
““serpent,’? Evil-Merodach a ‘“cockatrice,”” and Bel- 
shazzar a ‘‘fiery flying serpent,” the worst of all (Isa. 
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He aided largely in preparing the Jmproved | 
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_ xiv, 4-29); but there is no reason for supposing the 
prophet in this passage to allude to any other event 
than the overthrow of the Philistines in the time of 
‘Hezekiah (see Henderson, Comment. in loc.). 

The Scriptural narrative states that Belshazzar was 
warned of his coming doom by the handwriting on the 
|wall that was interpreted by Daniel, and was slain 
‘during a splendid feast in his palace. Similarly Xeno- 
phon (Cyrop. vii, 5, 3) tells us that Babylon was taken 
by Cyrus in the night, while the inhabitants were en. 
gaged in feasting and revelry, and that the king was 
killed. On the other hand, the narratives of Berosus 
lin Josephus (Apion, i, 20) and of Herodotus (i, 184 sq.) 
differ from the above account in some important par, 
ticulars. Berosus calls the last king of Babylon Na- 
bonnedus or Nabonadius (Nabu-nit or Nabo-nahit, i. e. 
Nebo blesses or makes prosperous), and says that in the 
17th year of his reign Cyrus took Babylon, the king 
having retired to the neighboring city of Borsippus or 
Borsippa (Birs-i-Nimrud), called by Niebuhr (Lect. on 
Anc. Hist. xii) ‘‘the Chaldean Benares, the city in 
which the Chaldzans had their most revered objects 
‘of religion, and where they cultivated their science.” 
Being blockaded in that city, Nabonnedus surrendered, 
his life was spared, and a principality or estate given 
to him in Carmania, where he died. According to 
Herodotus, the last king was called Labynetus, a name 
easy to reconcile with the Nabonnedus of Berosus, 
and the Nabannidochus of Megasthenes (Euseb. Prep. 
Evang. ix,41). Cyrus, after defeating Labynetus in 
the open field, appeared before Babylon, within which 
the besieged defied attack and even blockade, as they 
had walis 300 feet high and 75 feet thick, forming a 
square of 15 miles to a side, and had stored up previ- 
ously several years’ provision. But he took the city 
by drawing off for a time the waters of the Euphrates, 
and then marching in with his whole army along its 
bed, during a great Babylonian festival, while the peo- 
ple, feeling perfectly secure, were scattered over the 
whole city in reckless amusement. These discrepan- 
cies have lately been cleared up by the discoveries of 
Sir Henry Rawlinson ; and the histories of profane 
writers, far from contradicting the scriptural narra- 
tive, are shown to explain and confirm it. In 1854 he 
deciphered the inscriptions on some cylinders found in 
the ruins of Um-Kir (the ancient Ur of the Chaldees), 
containing memorials of the works executed by Na- 
bonnedus (Jour. Sac. Lit, 1854, p. 252; Jan. 1862). 
From these inscriptions it appears that the eldest son 
of Nabonnedus was called Bel-shar-ezar, and admitted 
by his father to a share in the government. This 
name is compounded of Bel (the Babylonian god), Shar 
(a king), and the same termination as in Nabopolassar, 
Nebuchadnezzar, etc., and is contracted into Belshaz- 
zar, just as Neriglissar (again with the same termina- 
tion) is formed from Nergal-sharezar. In a communi- 
cation to the Atheneum, No. 1377, Sir Henry Rawlinson 
says, ‘‘We can now understand how Belshazzar, as 
joint king with his father, may have been governor of 
Babylon when the city was attacked by the combined 
forces of the Medes and Persians, and may have per- 
ished in the assault which followed ; while Nabonnedus 
leading a force to the relief of the place was defeated, 
and obliged to take refuge in Borsippa, capitulating 
after a short resistance, and being subsequently as- 
signed, according to Berosus, an honorable retirement 
in Carmania.”’ In accordance with this view, we ar- 
range the last Chaldean kings as follows: Nebuchad- 
nezzar, his son Evilmerodach, Neriglissar, Labroso- 
archad (his son, a boy, killed in a conspiracy), Nabon- 
nedus or Labynetus, and Belshazzar. Herodotus says 
that Labynetus was the son of Queen Nitocris; and 
Megasthenes (Euseb. Chr. Arm. p. 60) tells us that he 
succeeded Labrosoarchad, but was not of his family. 
In Dan. vy, 2, Nebuchadnezzar is called the father of 
Belshazzar. This, of course, need only mean grandfa- 
ther or ancestor. Now Neriglissar usurped the throne 
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on the murder of Evilmerodach (Beros. ap. Joseph. 
Apion, i): we may therefore well suppose that on the 
death of his son Labrosoarchad, Nebuchadnezzar’s fam- 
ily was restored in the person of Nabonnedus or La- 
bynetus, possibly the son of that king and Nitocris, 
and father of Belshazzar. The chief objection to this 
supposition would be, that if Neriglissar married Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s daughter (Joseph. ¢. Ap. i, 21), Nabon- 
nedus would through her be connected with Labroso- 
archad. ‘This difficulty is met by the theory of Rawlin- 
son (/erod. Essay viii, § 25), who connects Belshazzar 
with Nebuchadnezzar through his mother, thinking it 
probable that Nebu-nahit, whom he does not consider 
related to Nebuchadnezzar, would strengthen his posi- 
tion by marrying the daughter of that king, who would 
thus be Belshazzar’s maternal grandfather. A totally 
different view is taken by Marcus Niebuhr (Geschichte 
Assur’s und Babel’s seit Phul, p. 91), who considers Bel- 
shazzar to be another name for Eyilmerodach, the son 
of Nebuchadnezzar. He identifies their characters by 
comparing Dan. v with the language of Berosus about 
Evilmerodach (xpoord¢ rév roaypdroy avdpwc Kai 
aoedyGc). He considers that the capture of Babylon 
described in Daniel was not by the Persians, but by 
the Medes, under Astyages (i. e. Darius the Mede), 
and that between the reigns of Evilmerodach or Bel- 
shazzar, and Neriglissar, we must insert a brief period 
during which Babylon was subject to the Medes. This 
solves a difficulty as to the age of Darius (Dan. v, 31; 
comp. Rawlinson, Essay iii, § 11), but most people will 
probably prefer the actual facts discovered by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson to the theory (though doubtless very 
ingenious) of Niebuhr. On Rawlinson’s view, Bel- 
shazzar died B.C. 538, on Niebuhr’s B.C. 559 (Gobel, 
De Belsasaro, Laub. 1757).—Smith. See BAByLonrA, 

Belteshaz’zar (Heb. Belteshatstsar’ , ssrwvda, 
Bel’s prince, that is, whom Bel furvors; Sept. Badracap), 
the Chaldee or Assyrio-Babylonish name, given to 
Daniel at the court of Nebuchadnezzar, in Babylon 
(an. i, 7, etc). See DANIEL. 

Belus (ByjAoc). L. According to classical my- 
thology, a son of Poseidon by Libya or Eurynome. 
He was twin brother of Agenor, and father of Zgyptus 
and Danaus. He was believed to be the ancestral 
hero and national divinity of several Eastern nations, 
from which the legends about him were transplanted 
to Greece, and became mixed up with Greek myths. 
(See Apollod. ii, 1,4; Diod. i, 28; Servius, ad Jn. i, 
733.) See BAAL. 

2. The father of the Carthaginian queen Dido, oth- 
erwise called Pygmalion. He conquered Cyprus and 
then gave it to Teucer. (See Virgil, dn. i, 621; Sery- 
ius, ad Jn. i, 625, 646.) By some he was thought 
to be the Tyrian king Eth-baal (q. v.}, father of the 
Israelitish queen Jezebel (1 Kings xvi, 31), from whose 
period (she was killed B.C. 883) this does not much 
differ, for Carthage was founded (aceording to Jose- 
phus, Apion, i, 18) B.C. 861. 

Belus (Bn\évc), called also Pagida by Pliny (vy, 
19), a small river of Palestine, described by Pliny as 
taking its rise from a lake called Cendevia, at the roots 
of Mount Carmel, which, after running five miles, en- 
ters the sea near Ptolemais (xxxvi, 26), or two stadia 
from the city according to Josephus (War, x, 2). It 
is chiefly celebrated among the ancients for its vitreous 
sand; and the accidental discovery of the manufacture 
of glass (q. v.) is ascribed by Pliny to the banks of this 
river, which he describes as a sluggish stream of un- 
wholesome water, but consecrated to religious cere- 
monies (comp. Tacitus, Hist. v, 7). It is now called 
Nahr Naaman, but the Lake Cendevia has disappear- 
ed. It is an ingenious conjecture of Reland (Palest, 
p- 290) that its ancient appellation may be connected 
with the Greek name for glass (veAd¢ or Vadéc), and 
it is possible that the name appears in the Scriptural 
one, Bealoth (q. v-), incorrectly rendered “in Aloth” 


BEN- 


(1 Kings iv, 16). For the temple of Belus, see BA- 
BEL. 


Bema (71a, rostrum), the third or innermost part 
of the ancient churches, corresponding to what we now 
call the chancel. The bema was the whole space where 
stood the altar, the bishop’s throne, and the seats of 
the priests ; in which sense Bingham understands the 
fifty-sixth canon of Laodicea, which forbids priests to 
go into the bema and take their seats there before the 
bishop comes (see Chrysost. Hom. 35, de Pentecost. tom. 
v, p- 553). The name bema arose from its being more 
exalted than the rest of the church, and raised upon 
steps. As the bema was especially devoted to the 
clergy, they were called sometimes ot rov Bnparoc, 
and ragic tov nparoc, or ‘the Order of the Bema.”’ 
—Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bk. viii, ch. vi; Suicer, The- 
saurus, i, 682; Landon, £ecl. Dict. ii, 143. 

Bemo, Jonny, a Seminole Indian, converted to 
Christianity, and afterward instrumental in great good 
to his tribe. He was born in the year 1825, in Florida. 
When quite young he was brought to St. Augustine by 
his father, who perished there through the brutality of 
the whites. Bemo was kidnapped by a ship’s crew, 
and carried on a several years’ voyage, visiting Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa. During this voyage he was 
thoroughly converted, through the agency of a pious 
sailor. After other voyages he attended school a year 
with the ‘‘Iriends’’ in Philadelphia, and then com- 
menced laboring with great success among his people, 
at their new location in the West, and by his appeals 
in the Eastern cities he kept them alive when threat- 
ened with starvation. Further facts are wanting. 
He was a greatly wronged boy, but an apostolic and 
blessed man.—Thomson, Biographical Sketches, p. 133. 


Ben (Heb. id. j3, son; Sept. omits; Vulg. Ben), a 
Levite ‘‘of the second degree,’’ one of the porters ap- 
pointed by David to the service of the ark, apparently 
as an assistant musician (1 Chr. xv, 18). B.C. 1043. 


Ben- (~j3, son of) is often found as the first ele- 
ment of Scriptural proper names (see those following), 
in which case the word which follows it is always to 
be considered dependent on it, in the relation of our 
genitive. The word which follows Ben- may either 
be of itself a proper name, or be an appellatiye or ab- 
stract, the principle of the connection being essential- 
ly the same in both cases. Comp. As-. As to the 
first class, the Syro-Arabian nations being all particu- 
larly addicted to genealogy, and possessing no sur- 
names, nor family names in our sense, they have no 
means of attaching a definite designation to a person 
except by adding some accessory specification to his 
distinctive, or, as we would term it, Christian name. 
This explains why so many persons, both in the Old 
and New Testaments, are distinguished by the addi- 
tion of the names of their father. The same usage is 
especially frequent among the Arabs; but they have 
improved its definiteness by adding the name of the 
person’s child, in case he has one. In doing this, they 
always observe this arrangement—the name of the 
child, the person’s own name, and the name of his fa- 
ther. Thus the designation of the patriarch Isaac 
would in Arabie run thus: Father of Jacob, Isaac, son 
of Abraham (Abt Ja’qib, Ishaq, ben Ibrahim). As 
to the latter class, there is an easy transition from this 
strict use of son to its employment in a figurative sense, 
to denote a peculiar dependence of derivation. The 
principle of such a connection not only explains such 
proper names as Ben-Chésed (son of merey), but ap- 
plies to many striking metaphors in other classes of 
words, as sons of the bow, a son of seventeen years 
(the usual mode of denoting age), a hill, the son of oil 
(Isa. v, 2), and many others, in which our translation 
effaces the Oriental type of the expression, All prop- 
er names which begin with Ben belong to one or the 
other of these classes. Ben-Aminadab, Ben-Gaber, 
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and Ben-Chesed (1 Kings iy, 10, 11), illustrate all the 
possibilities of combination noticed above. In these 
names “ Ben’ would, perhaps, be better not trans- 
lated, as it is in our version; although the Vulgate has 
preserved it, as the Sept. also appears to have once 
done in ver. 8, to judge by the reading there.—Kitto. 
These remarks apply also in part to Bar- (q. v.), the 
Aramaic synonyme of Ben-, as in the name Bar-A bbas. 
The following are instances in which our transla- 
tors have doubted whether the prefix Ben- should not 
be transcribed, and have therefore placed it in the 
margin, giving ‘‘son’’ in the text: Ben-Hur, Ben-De- 
kar, Ben-Hesed, Ben-Abinadab, Ben-Geber (1 Kings 
iv, 8-13) [for each of these, see the latter part of the 
name]. Of the following the reverse is true: Ben- 
Hanan, Ben-Zoheth (1 Chron. iv, 20; Ben-o (1 Chron. 
xxiv, 26, 27); Ben-jamite (Psa. vii, title; Judg. ii, 15; 
xix, 16; 1 Sam. ix, 1,4; 2 Sam, xx, 1; Esth. ii, 5), 
Ben-Abinadab. See Brn-. 
Benai’ah (Heb. Benayah’, 7723, built [i, e. made 


or sustained | by Jehovah, 2 Sam. xx, 23; 1 Chron. iv, 
86; xi, 22, 31; xxvii, 14; 2 Chron. xx, 14; Ezra x, 
25, 30, 35, 43; Ezek. xi, 23; elsewhere and oftener in 
the meiionged form, anm33, Benaya’ hu; Sept. gener- 
ally [also Josephus, Ant. vii, 11, 8] Bayalads3 in Chron. 
occasionally y. r. Bavaia, and in Ezra Bavaia, rarely 
any other v.r., e. g. Bavatac, Barat), the name of a 
large number of men in the O. T. 

1. The son of Jehoiada the chief-priest (1 Chron. 
xxvii, 5), and therefore of the tribe of Levi, though a 
native of Kabzeel (2 Sam. xxiii, 20; 1 Chron. xi, 22), 
in the south of Judah; set by David (1 Chron. xi, 24) 
over his body-guard of Cherethites and Pelethites 
Sam. viii, 18; 1 Kings i, 38; 1 Chron. xviii, 17; 2 
Sam. xx, 23), and occupying a middle rank between 
the first three of the Gibborim, or ‘‘ mighty men,” and 
the thirty ‘“ valiant men of the armies’’ (2 Sam. xxiii, 
22, 30; 1 Chron. xi, 24; xxvii, 6; and see Kennicott, 
Diss. p.177). The exploits which gave him this rank 
are narrated in 2 Sam. xxiii, 20, 21; 1 Chron. xi, 22: 
he overcame two Moabitish champions (“lions of 
God’’), slew an Egyptian giant with his own spear, 
and went down into an exhausted cistern and destroy- 
ed a lion which had fallen into it when covered with 
snow. He was captain of the host for the third month 
(1 Chron. xxvii, 5). B.C. 1046. Benaiah remained 
faithful to Solomon during Adonijah’s attempt on the 
crown (1 Kings i, 8, 10, 26), a matter in which he took 
part in his official capacity as commander of the king’s 
body-guard (1 Kings i, 32, 36, 38, 44); and after Ado- 
nijah and Joab had both been put to death by his hand 
2 Kings li, 25, 29, 30, 34), as well as Shimei (2 Kings 
ii, 46), he was raised by Solomon into the place of one 
as commander-in-chief of the whole army (ii, 35; 

4). B.C. 1015. See Davin. 

Benaiah appears to have had a son called, after his 
grandfather, Jehoiada, who succeeded Ahithophel about 
the person of the king (1 Chron. xxvii, 34). But this 
is possibly a copyist’s mistake for ‘‘Benaiah, the son 
of Jehoiada.’’—Smith, s. v. 

2. A Pirathonite of the tribe of Ephraim, one of 
David's thirty mighty men (2 Sam. xxiii, 30; 1 Chron. 
xi, 31), and the captain of the eleventh monthly course 
(1 Chron. xxvii, 14). B.C. 1044. See Davin. 

3. A Levite in the time of David, who ‘‘ played 
with a psaltery on Alamoth” at the removal of the 
ark (1 Chron. xy, 18, 20; xvi, 5). B.C. 1043. 

4. A priest in the time of David, appointed to blow 
the trumpet before the ark when brought to Jerusalem 
(1 Chron. xv, 24; xvi, 6). B.C. 1043. 

5, ‘The son of Jeiel, and father of Zechariah, a Le- 
vite of the sons of Asaph (2 Chron. xx, 14). B.C. 
considerably ante 890. 

6. A Levite in the time of Hezekiah, one of the 
‘* overseers (O" Pp) of offerings” (2 Chron. xxxi, 
13). B.C. 726. 
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7, One of the “princes” (5X2) of the families 
of Simeon who dispossessed the Amalekites from the 
pasture-grounds of Gedor (1 Chron. iv, 36). B.C. cir. 
713. 

8. The father of Pelatiah, which latter was “a 
prince of the people” in the time of Ezekiel (xi, 1, 13). 
B.C. ante 571. 

9. One of the “sons”? of Parosh, who divorced his 
Gentile wife after the return from Babylon (Ezra x, 
25). B.C. 458 

10. Another Israelite, of the ‘‘sons’’ of Pahath- 
moab, who did the same (Ezra x, 30). B.C. 458. 

11. Another, of the ‘sons’ of Bani, who did like- 
wise (Ezra x, 35). B.C. 458. 

12. A fourth, of the “sons’’ of Nebo, who did the 
same (Ezra x, 43). B.C. 458. 

Ben-am/’mi (122743, son of my kindred, i.e. born 
of incest ; Sept. repeats, Appay, vide yévouc pov), the 
original form of the name Ammon (q. v.), the son of 
Lot by his younger daughter (Gen. xix, 38). 

Bench (a7, ke’resh), a plank (usually rendered 
““hoard’’), once the deck of a Tyrian ship, represented 


(Ezek. xxvii, 6) as inlaid with box-wood. See AsH- 
URITE. 

Ben-Dekar. See Brn-. 

Bené-b’erak (Heb. Peney’- Berak’, P237"23, 


sons of Berak or lightning [comp.  Hetet a Sept. 
BarnBaoak v.r. BavaiBacar; Vulg. et Bane et Ba- 
ruch), one of the cities of the tribe of Dan, mentioned 
only in Josh. xix, 46, between Jehud and Gath-rim- 
mon. The paucity of information which we possess 
regarding this tribe (omitted entirely from the lists in 
1 Chron. ii-viii, and only one family mentioned in 
Num. xxvi) makes it impossible to say whether the 
‘sons of Berak,”’ who gave their name to this place, 
belonged to Dan, or were, as we may perhaps infer 
from the name, earlier settlers dispossessed by the 
tribe. The reading of the Syriac, Baal-debac, favors 
this latter foreign origin, but is not confirmed by arty 
other version. It is evidently the Baraca, a ‘village 
in the tribe of Dan near Azotus,”’ mentioned by Eu- 
sebius and Jerome (in the Onomasticon, s. v. Barath, 
Baoakat), although they speak confusedly of its then 
existing name (Bareca, BapBa). It is doubtless the 
present Moslem village Buraka (Robinson, Researches, 
iii, App. p. 118), a little north of Ashdod (Van de 
Velde, Map). The same place appears to be referred 
to in the Talmud (Sanhed7. xxxii, 1), and was the res- 
idence of the famous Rabbi Akiba (q. v.). Schwarz, 
however, disputes this location (Palest. p. 141). 

Bénédet. See Benezer. 

Benedicite, or ‘‘the song of the three Hebrew 
,| children,” is a canticle appointed by the rubric of the 
Church of England to be said or sung at the morning 
service, instead of the hymn Te Dewm, whenever the 
minister may think fit. It is a paraphrase of the forty- 
eighth Psalm. In the Book of Common Prayer pub- 
lished under the sanction of Edward VI, it was ordered 
that the Te Deum should be said daily throughout the 
year, except in Lent, when the Benedicite was to be 
used. The minister had no choice according to this 
appointment; but in the subsequent revision of the 
Prayer Book, the choice was left to the option of the 
minister to read the Ze Deum or the Benedicite. This 
hymn was sung as early as the 3d century. Chrysos- 
tom speaks of it as sung in all places throughout the 
world.—Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. xiv, ch. xi, § 63 
Procter, On Common Prayer, p. 224. 


Benedict I, Pope, surnamed Bonosus, a Roman, 
elected to the papal see after John III, June 3, 
574. He occupied the see about four years, dying 
in 578. During his pontificate Rome suffered great- 
ly from the inroads of the Lombards and from fam- 
ine. Like his predecessors, he confirmed the fifth 
cecumenical council. An epistle to the Spanish bish- 
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op David, which has been ascribed to him, is not 
genuine. 

II, Pope, also a Roman, succeeded Leo II, 26th 
June, 684, and died 7th May, 685. His incumbency 
was marked by nothin . of note. 


IIT, Pope, elected Sept. 1, 855. His title was dis- 
puted by Anastasius, who was supported by the em- 
perors Lothaire and Louis, whose deputies entered 
Rome, forcibly ejected Benedict, and imprisoned him. 
Rome was thrown into consternation at these acts; 
and the bishops, assembling in spite of the threats of 
the emperor’s deputies, refused to recognise Anasta- 


sius. Benedict, removed from the church where he had | 


been imprisoned, was carried in triumph by the people 
to the palace of Lateran. 
king of the Anglo-Saxons, he established an English 
school at Rome. He confirmed the deposition of Bish- 
op Gregory of Syracuse, pronounced in 854 by a syn- 
od of Constantinople, which occasioned soon after the 
Greek schism. There are still extant four of his epis- 
tles (Mansi, xv, 110-120). 
years and a half, and died March 10th, 858, 

IV, Pope, succeeded John IX, April 6, 900, and 
held the papacy nearly five years, dying Oct. 20, 904. 
He crowned, in 901, Louis, King of Provence, as Ro- 
man Emperor. There are still extant two of his epis- 
tles, one addressed to the bishops and princes of Gaul, 
and the other to the clergy and people of Langres, 
whose exiled bishop he reinstated (Mansi, xviii, 233- 
236). 

V, Pope, elected in 964. John XII, his predeces- 
sor, who had been protected by the Emperor Otho the 
Great against Berenger and Adalbert, ungratefully 
took the part of the emperor’s enemies. Otho, justly 
irritated by this conduct, convoked a council at Rome 
in 963, where John was deposed and Leo VIII elected. 
John soon after repaired to Rome, held another coun- 
cil in 964, and in his turn deposed Leo; but soon after 
this John was assassinated, and his party elected Bene- 
dict V to succeed him. Otho soon appeared again on 
the scene, laid siege to Rome, and carried away Bene- 
dict (who consented to his deposition) captive into 
Germany. Leo VIII died at Rome in April, 965; the 
people demanded Benedict as his successor, and the 
emperor would probably have granted their request, 
but Benedict died in July of the same year. The his- 
torians of the Church of Rome are naturally very much 
puzzled in deciding whether Benedict was a lawful 
pope or not; but the question is generally compromised 
by recognising both Leo and Benedict. 

VI, Pope, son of Hildebrand, supposed to have been 
elected pope on the death of John XIII, A.D. 972. 
On the death of the Emperor Otho, he was strangled 
or poisoned in the castle of St. Angelo, 974. The 
papacy about this time was in a most degraded con- 
dition. 

VII, Pope, son of a count of Tusculum, ascended 
the pontifical throne in 975, and died July, 984. He 
held two councils at Rome; in the one he excommuni- 
cated the antipope Boniface VIII; in the other, all 
those guilty of simony. A letter in which he confirms 
certain prerogatives of the bishop of Lorch is found in 
Lambecii, Biblioth. Ces. lib. ii. Several other bulls on 
the privileges of certain diocesan churches are given 
by Mansi, tom. xix. 

VIII, Pope, son of Gregory, count of Tusculum, 
succeeded Sergius IV, July 20,1012. He was driven; 
from Rome by his competitor Gregory, who in turn 
was expelled by Henry, King of Germany, In 1014 
Benedict crowned Henry Roman Emperor, and pre- 
sented him with a globe surmounted by a cross, which 
became henceforth one of the emblems of the empire. 
The emperor confirmed to the Church of Rome all the 
donations made by Charlemagne and the Othos, de- 
clared that the election of a pope would not require any 
longer the confirmation of the emperor, and reserved 
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ing commissaries to the consecration of the pope. At 
the request of the emperor, Benedict ordered the reci- 
tal of the Constantinopolitan symbol during the mass, 
hoping that it would facilitate a reunion with the 
Greek Church. In 1016 the Saracens made an irrup- 
tion into Italy, but were defeated by an army collect- 
ed by Benedict’s energy. He died July 10, 1024.— 
| Gieseler, Ch. Hist, period iii, div. ii, § 22. 

IX, the boy-pope, one of the worst monsters that 
/ever held the papal throne. He was elected about 
| June, 1033, but his vile conduct excited the Romans 
to expel him in 1045, and Silvester III was elected, 
who held it for about three months, when Benedict, 
through the influence of his family, succeeded for a 
time in recovering his dignity. However, he was 
| again compelled to flee, and Johannes Gratianus was, 
A.D. 1045, put into his place, who took the style of 
Gregory VI. It is said, indeed, that Gratian bought 
his elevation from Benedict, who wished to marry an 
Italian princess. Thus there were three popes actual- 
ly living at the same time, and Rome was filled with 
brawls and murders. To remedy this, Henry the 
Black, king of Germany, convoked a council at Sutri, 
near Rome, in December, 1046, where Gregory VI was 
deposed, and, by the common consent of Germans and 
Romans, Suidger was elected pope, and consecrated 
under the name of Clement II. He, however, died at 
the end of nine months, i. e. October 9th, 1047; upon 
which Benedict came to Rome for the third time, where 
he held his ground till July, 1048, when he was replaced 
by Damasus II, the nominee of the emperor. Noth- 
ing is known for certain concerning him after this pe- 
riod, but he is believed to have died in 1054.—Biog. 
Univ. iv, 183. 

X (John, bishop of Velletri), was raised tothe pope- 
dom by a faction in March, 1058, the instant Pope 
Stephen IX had closed his eyes. Benedict was so ig- 
norant and obtuse that he obtained the surname of 
Mincio, stupid. Hildebrand; upon his return from 
Germany in 1059, caused Gerard to be elected under 
the name of Nicholas II, to whom Benedict quickly 
yielded. He died in confinement in 1059. — Biog. 
Univ. iv, 183. 

XI, Pope (Nicholas Boccasini), was born at Treviso 
in 1240, entered, at the age of fourteen, the order of 
Dominicans, and became later the general of his order. 
Under Boniface he was made cardinal and bishop of 
Ostia. He was elected pope October 27, 1303, upon 
the death of Boniface VIII. When elected to the 
papal throne he was cardinal-bishop of Ostia. His 
pontificate was short, extending only to eight months. 
He took off the sentence of excommunication pro- 
nounced against the King of Denmark, and the in- 
terdict laid upon his kingdom, and annulled the bulls 
of Boniface VIII against Philippe-le-Bel of France. 
He died of poison at Perugia on the 6th or 7th of 
July, 1304, and was enrolled among the saints by Pope 
Clement XII, April 24th, 1736, his festival being mark- 
ed on the 7th of July. He left Commentaries on Job, 
the Psalms, the Apocalypse, and Matthew, besides 
some volumes of Sermons and his Bulls. 

XII (originally Jacob de Novellis), a native of Sa- 
verdun, and monk of Citeaux, afterward bishop of Pa- 
miers and of Mirepoix, pope from Dee. 1334, to April, 
1342, was the third of the Avignon (q. v.) popes, the 
friend of Petrarch, and one of the most virtuous of the 
pontiffs. Scarcely was he elevated to the pontificate 
when a deputation was sent to him from Rome pressing 
him to return to the ancient seat; but circumstances 
induced him to remain at Avignon. He addressed the 
Castilian clergy on the necessity of reforming their 
lives, and endeavored, though with little success, to 
correct some of the more glaring evils of the Romish 
system. He died April 25, 1342, at Avignon. See 
his life in Baluze, Vies des Papes d’ Avignon. 

XIII (A), Pope, was of a noble family of Aragon. 
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for himself and his successors only the right of send- 


His name was Pedro de Luna, and in 1375 he was made 
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cardinal by Gregory IX. On the death of Gregory 


XI began the great Western schism, by the election | 


of Urban VI at Rone and of Clement VII at Aviznon. 
Pedro de Luna took part with the latter, who made him 
his legate in Spain. Upon the death of Clement, Pe- 
dro was chosen by the cardinals attached to the party 
at Avignon to succeed him on the 28th of September, 
1394, and in the mean time Boniface VIII had ascend- 
ed the throne at Rome. To put an end to the schism, 
it was agreed by all the sovereigns of Europe, except 
the king of Aragon, that a cession of the papal digni- 
ty should be made by both parties, but both Benedict 
and Boniface refused to resign; whereupon, in a na- 
tional council held at Paris May 22d, 1398, it was 
agreed to withdraw from the obedience of Benedict. 
This example having been followed in almost all the 
countries of Europe, sixteen of the cardinals who had 
adhered to Benedict deserted him. He was besieged 


at Avignon by the Maréchal de Boucicault, and with. 


difficulty escaped. After this the aspect of his affairs 
for a time brightened; but at length, in the council 
of Pisa, convoked in 1409, both Benedict and Gregory 
XII were excommunicated and deposed. Benedict, 
driven from Avignon, retired to the Jittle castle of 
Peniscola, in Valencia, retaining the support of Ara- 
gon, Castile, and Scotland. Thus the schism still re- 
mained ; and it was necessary to call another council, 
which met at Constance in 1414, where Ottoneo Colon- 
na was elected pope under the name of Martin V, who 
anathematized Benedict, but without producing any 
effect, since he continued in his rebellion till his death, 
which happened at Pefiiscola November 17th, 1424. 
So far did he carry his resolution to prolong the schism, 
that he exacted a promise from the two cardinals who 
continued with him that they would elect another pope 
to succeed him after his death: this was done in the 
person of Clement VIII.—Hist. of the Popes, p. 280. 

XIII (AB), Pope, originally Peter Francis Orsini, 
was born in 1649, and was raised to the papal chair 
May 29th, 1724. He was pious, virtuous, and liberal ; 
but, unfortunately, placed too much confidence in 
Cardinal Coscia, his minister, who shamefully op- 
pressed the people. <A fruitless attempt which he 
made to reconcile the Romish, Greek, Lutheran, and 
Calvinist churches bears honorable testimony to his 
tolerant spirit. His theological works, including Hom- 
ilies on Exodus, ete., were published at Rome (1728, 3 
vols. fol.). He died in 1730. His Life was written 
by Alessandro Borgia (Rom. 1741).—Mosheim, Eccl. 
Hist. ii, 305, 370. 

XIV, Pope, originally Prospero Lambertini, of a 
noble family of Bologna, was born in 1675, became in 
1727 bishop of Ancona, in 1728 cardinal, in 1731 arch- 
bishop of Bologna, and succeeded Clement XII Au- 
gust 17th, 1740. He was a man of great ability, 
learning, and industry, and was especially distinguish- 
ed in the canon and civillaw. He died May 4th, 1788, 
after having signalized his pontificate by the wisdom 
of his government, and his zeal for the propagation of 
Romanism. During the eighteen years of his reign 
Rome enjoyed peace, plenty, and prosperity, and half 
a century after his death the pontificate of Lambertini 
was still remembered and spoken of at Rome as the 
last period of unalloyed happiness which the country 
had enjoyed. His tolerance was remarkable; indeed, 
it exposed him to the censure of the rigorists among 
the college of cardinals. Without exhibiting any thing 
like indifference to the doctrines of the Church of 
which he was the head, he showed urbanity and friend- 
liness toward all Christians of whatever denomination, 
whether kings or ordinary travellers, who visited his 
capital; and in Germany, France, and Naples his in- 
fluence was constantly exerted to discourage persecu- 
tiou, and to restrain the abuse of ecclesiastical power. 
Benedict was learned not only in theology, but in his- 
tory, in the classical writers, and in elegant literature, 
and he had a taste for the fine arts. His works were 
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published at Rome in 12 vols. 4to (1747). The most 
remarkable are his treatise De Servorum Dei Beatifica- 
tione et Beatorum Canonizasione, in four books, a work 
full of historical and theological learning :-—De Synodo 
Diocesana, which is also much esteemed :—IJnstitutiones 
Keclesiastice :—De Missa Officio, libri iii; besides his 
Bullarium, or collection of bulls issued by him, and 
several letters and dissertations in Italian. Benedict 
was always opposed to the Jesuits, and, when he died, 
was preparing to suppress the erder.—Vie du pape 
Benoit XIV (Paris, 1775); Ranke, Hist. of Papacy, ii, 
287. 

Benedict or Noersra, the great organizer of 
Western monasticism, was born at Nursia (or Norcia), 
in Spoleto, of wealthy parents, about A.D. 480. He 
was educated at Rome, but at 17 years of age he de- 
termined to devote himself to a monastic life. He fled 
secretly from Rome, and retired to the desert of Subi- 
aco, about forty miles distant, where he shut himself 
up in a dismal cave. There he continued for three 
years, unknown to any person saye a monk (Romanus), 
who let down bread to him by a rope. By that time 
his fame had become spread abroad, and he was chosen 
by the monks of a neighboring monastery for their ab- 
bot; but he shortly returned to his solitude, whither 
multitudes flocked to see him and hear him preach. 
His hearers soon became his disciples, and, with his 
consent, continued with him. So great were the num- 
bers who did so, that in a short time there were no less 
than twelve monasteries formed on the spot. Benedict 
occupied now too exalted a position to escape attacks ; 
he was menaced and persecuted, and his life even 
threatened by poison. This, after a time, compelled 
him to remove, and he led his little army of followers 
to Monte Cassino, where he converted the temple of 
Apollo into an oratory, and laid the foundation of an 
order which, in an incredibly short time, spread itself 
over Europe. See Monre Cassino. Benedict died, as 
Mabillon thinks, March 21st, 543, though others place 
his death in the year 542, or as late as 547. His body 
remained at Monte Cassino until the irruption of the 
Lombards, who burned and destroyed the monastery, 
when, in all probability, his relics were lost, although 
the possession of them has been made a subject of great 
dispute between the Italian and Gallican monks. His 
Life, written by Gregory (Dialog. lib. ii), is full of ex- 
traordinary and absurd accounts of miracles. Ac- 
cording to Dupin, the ‘‘ Rule of St. Benedict,” Regula 
Monachorum, is the only work extant which is truly 
his. This Rule is divided into seventy-seven chapters, 
and is distinguished from others which preceded it by 
its mildness. A summary of it is given by Dupin 
(v, 45); see also Martene, Comm. in Regulam S. P. 
Beredicti (Paris, 1690, 4to). It required no extraordina- 
ry macerations and mortifications, and contained such 
principles of conduct as were most likely to lead to the 
peace, happiness, and well-being of a community of 
men living like monks. ‘‘ Three virtues constituted 
the sum of the Benedictine discipline: silence (with 
solitude and seclusion), humility, and obedience, which, 
in the strong language of its laws, extended to impos- 
sibilities. Allis thus concentrated on self. It was the 
man isolated from his kind who was to rise to a lonely 
perfection. All the social, all patriotic virtues were 
excluded ; the mere mechanical observance of the rules 
of the brotherhood, or even the corporate spirit, are 
hardly worthy of notice, though they are the only 
substitutes for the rejected and proscribed pursuits of 
active life. The three occupations of life were the 
worship of God, reading, and manual labor. The ad- 
ventitious advantages, and great they were, of these 
industrious agricultural settlements were not contem- 
plated by the founder; the object of the monks was 
not to make the wilderness blossom with fertility, to 
extend the arts and husbandry of civilized life into 
barbarous regions, but solely to employ in engrossing 
occupation that portion of time which could not be 
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devoted to worship and to study.” ‘In the Rule, 
Benedict distinguishes four sorts of monks: (1) Ceno- 
bites, living under an abbot in a monastery; (2) An- 
chorttes, who retire into the desert; (8) Sarabaites, 
dwelling two and three in the same cell. (4) Gyro- 
vagt, who wander from monastery to monastery: the 
last two kinds he condemns. His Rule is composed 
for the Cceenobites. Tirst, he speaks of the qualifica- 
tions of abbots. Then he notes the hours for divine 
service, day and night, and the order of it. After this 
he treats of the different punishments, i. c. separation 
from the brethren, chastisement, or expulsion. He 
directs that a penitent shall be received, after expul- 
sion, as far as the third time; that the monks shall 
have all things in common, and that every thing shall 
be at the disposal of the abbot. The monks are to 
work by turns in the refectory and kitchen ; to attend 
and be kind to the sick; to perform manual labors at 
stated hours, and to all wear the same dress.’’—Cave, 
Hist. Lit. anno 530; Milman, Latin Christianity, i, 414- 
426; Neander, Ch. Hist. ii, 262; Dupin, Eccl. Writers, 
v, 45; Lechler, Leben des heil. Benedict (Regenshb. 1857); 
Montalembert, Moines d’Occident (Paris, 1860, tom. ii, 
1-73); Journal of Sac. Lit. July, 1862, art. iv.; Lan- 
don, Eccl. Dict. ii, 152. See Benepicrines. 


Benedict, Biscop, Sr., was born of noble parents 
in Northumberland about the year 628. He was orig- 
inally bred to the profession of arms, and served un- 
der king Oswy, who made him his minister, with an 
estate suited to his rank; but at the age of twenty- 
five he took leave of the court, and made a voyage to 
Rome, and upon his return home devoted himself to 
study and exercises of piety. About six years after- 
ward he again travelled to Rome with Alfred, king 
Oswy’s son, and subsequently retired into the monas- 
tery of Lerins in France, where he took the vows. Hay- 
ing spent two years in this retirement, he returned to 
England, upon occasion of Theodore’s journey thither, 
who had been nominated to the see of Canterbury, and 
upon his arrival was made abbot of St. Augustine’s 
at Canterbury. In 671 we find him again at Rome, 
when he brought back to England many liturgical 
works. Soon after this, i. e. in 674, he retired into 
the county of Northumberland, and there founded the 
monastery of St. Peter at Weremouth, and, ten years 
later, that of St. Paul at Jarrow. After this he again 
visited Rome and many of the Italian monasteries, 
seemingly for the purpose of collecting books, etc., 
and learning the customs and discipline of those houses. 
He is also said to have introduced into England the 
Gregorian method of chanting, and for that purpose 
to have brought with him from Rome the abbot John, 
precentor of St. Peter’s. During the last years of his 
life Benedict was afHicted with palsy, and to such an 
extent that his body was quite deprived of all power 
of motion. In this state he continued for about three 
years, and died on the 14th of January, 690. He wrote 
a ‘‘Treatise on the Method of Celebrating Festivals,” 
and some other liturgical works, which are lost.—Bede, 
Vite Beatorum Abbatum; Landon, Keel. Dict, ti, 235 ; 
Hook, Lcel. Biog. ii, 256. 


Benedict or ANIANE, or AGNANA, a monastic re- 
former, was born in Languedoc in 750. In 774, be- 
ing saved from drowning, he resolved to abandon the 
world, and retired into the monastery of St. Sequanas, 
near Dijon. His fastings, prayers, and mortifications 
were almost incredible; but he soon saw the folly of 
excess, and moderated his extravagance. In 780 he 
returned into Languedoc, and a little hermitage near, 
on the Aniane. Here a monastery was soon built, and 
the brotherhood became eminent for sanctity ; a large 
cloister and magnificent church were built, where, be- 
fore long, more than three hundred monks were gath- 
ered together. All the monasteries of the region now 
regarded him as their father and superior, and he took 
advantage of this feeling toward him to introduce the 
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needful reforms into the various houses, and thus bes 
came the celebrated renovator of religious discipline in 
France. He collected a large library, and encouraged 
his monks to multiply copies of the books; and many 
of the secular clergy, induced by the fame of the estab. 
lishment, repaired to the monastery of St. Sauyveur, on 
the Aniane, to learn the duties of their calling. He 
obtained great influence with Charlemagne, and used 
it to promote monkery. In 779 and 780 Charlemagne 
sent him, with Leidradus of Lyons and Nephridius of 
Narbonne, to Felix of Urgel; and he composed several 
treatises on the Adoptianist (q. v.) controversy (given 
by Baluze, Miscell. v, 1-62). In 814 he became abbot 
of the monastery of Inda, built by Louis near Aix-la- 
Chapelle on purpose to have Benedict at hand. He 
used his clerical and political influence in behalf of 
monkery up to his death in 821. His principal writ- 
ings are, 1. Codex Regularum, edited by Holstenius at 
Rome (1661; Paris, 1664, 4to):—2. Concordia Regu- 
larum, ed. Menard (Paris, 1638) :—3. Modus diversarum 
penitentiarum (ed. Baluze, at the end of the Capitula 
ria of Charlemagne).—Cave, Mist. Lit. anno 801; Mos- 
heim, Ch. Hist. ii, 75; Landon, Keel. Dict. ii, 155. 
Benedict, Rene. 


Benedict, Joel, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Salem, N. Y., Jan. &, 1745, and graduated 
at the College of New Jersey 1765. In 1771 he was 
made pastor of the church in Newent, Conn. On ac- 
count of ill health he resigned in 1782, but on partial 
recovery he became pastor of the church in Plainfield, 
Dec. 21, 1784. He was made D.D. at Union College, 
1808, and died Feb, 13,1816. He published a funeral 
sermon on Dr, Hart, 1811.—Sprague’s Annals, i, 682. 


See BEenorr. 


Benedictines, a monastic order of the Roman 
Catholic Church, founded by Benedict of Nursia in 515 
(according to others, 529) in Monte Cassino. The 
leading ideas in the monastic rule of St. Benedict were 
[see Benrpicr or Nursra], that the monks should 
live in common a retired life, remain poor, and ren- 
der unlimited obedience to their superiors. Benedict 
states explicitly (ch. ]xxiii) that his rule can lead only 
to the beginning of a holy life, while he refers his monks 
for perfectness to the Scriptures and the fathers. His 
aim was to give to repentant and religious men of the 
world a house of refuge, but he had no projects for a 
universal mission in the Church such as those enter- 
tained by the later mendicant orders. He received 
children into his convents, who, under the common 
superintendence of all the monks, and clothed in the 
monastic habit, were educated for the monastic life. 

The spread of the order was very rapid. As early 
as 541 it was introduced into Sicily, and in 543 into 
France. The order began to take extraordinary di- 
mensions through the exertions of Pope Gregory the 
Great, who lent the whole weight of his vast influence 
to its diffusion. Augustine introduced it into Eng- 
land and Ireland, and the followers of Cassian and 
Columban in large number exchanged their former 
rules for those of Benedict. When, in the eighth cen- 
tury, the bulk of the Germanic world entered into con- 
nection with the Roman Catholic Church, the promi- 
nent influence of Boniface, himself a Benedictine, se- 
cured for the principles of his order almost general 
adoption by the rising monastic institutions of Germa- 
ny. As its wealth and power advanced, the Bene- 
dictine order by degrees almost monopolized the sci- 
ence and learning in the Christian Church, and estab- 
lished a large number of distinguished schools. Their 
many Irish teachers (known under the name of Scots) 
were the first to lay the foundation of the scholastic 
theology. As many of the convents amassed great 
riches, the strict rule and primitive purity of morals 
disappeared, and attempts at reform were called forth. 
The most remarkable among these were that of Bene- 
dict of Aniane (q. v.) in the eighth century, of Ab- 
bot Benno at Clugny 910, at Hirschau 1069, at Val- 
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lombrosa in. the eleventh century, at Bursfield in 
1425. These reforms intro- 
duced among the followers 
of Benedict the congregution- 
al system, combining sever- 
al convents into a congrega- 
tion, with a common govern- 
ment. The congregation of 
English Benedictines found- 
ed by Augustine was reform- 
ed by St. Dunstan in 900, 
again by Lanfranc in 1072, 
and finally suppressed by 
Henry VIII. The congrega- 
tional government has since 
remained that of the Bene- 
dictines, who have never had 
a general and central govern- 
ment like the other orders. 
The efforts to introduce a 
greater centralization led, 
from the end of the tenth 
century, to the establishment 
of new orders. Thus arose, 
on the basis of the rule of St. Benedict, but with many 
alterations, the orders of Camaldoli [see CamALpu- 
Les], Fontevrault (q. v.), Chartreux (q. v.), Citeaux 
[see Cisrercrans], Humiliates, Olivetans, Tironene- 
ans [see BERNARD or Trron], and others. 


Early Benedictine, 


————— 


English Benedictines: 1, at Ilome; 2, at Church. 


Benedict XII, in 1336, divided the Benedictines into 
36 provinces, and decreed the regular holding of tri- 
ennial provincial chapters and annual general chap- 
ters, but this Constitution could never be carried 
through. The rise of the mendicant orders (q. v.) de- 
prived the Benedictines of a great deal of their influ- 
ence, and their subsequent distinction lay almost whol- 
ly in the field of literary production. The Reforma- 
tion reduced the number of their convents from 15,000 
to 5000. After the Reformation, piety and discipline 
continued to be generally at a very low ebb through- 
out the Benedictine community, where it was more 
difficult than with other orders to find a remedy, as 
frequently laymen were made abbots (commendatory 
abbots), on account of the rich revenues of the monas- 
teries. Still, it put forth some flourishing new branch- 
es, among which the congregation of St. Vanne and 
St. Hidulph, established by Didier de la Coeur (1550- 
1623), and the congregation of St. Maur [see Maur, 
St.], the most learned of all monastic confraternities 
in the history of the Roman Catholic Church, are the 
most remarkable. 

The reign of Joseph II in Austria, the French Rey- 
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in Spain, Portugal, and Sardinia, reduced also the 
number of Benedictine conyents greatly. In Austria, 
however, the order was restored in 1802, and at pres- 
ent more than one half of its members are living in 
Austrian convents. In Bavaria, the order received, 
by a rescript of 1834, the charge of several state col- 
leges. In France an attempt at reviving the congre- 
gation of St. Maur was made in 1833 by the establish- 
ment of a Benedictine community at Solesme. These 
new St. Maurines have already developed a great liter- 
ary activity, but have as yet neither been able to ex- 
tend themselves nor to attain the celebrity of their 
predecessors. In Switzerland the order has, besides 
several other convents, the convent of Hinsiedeln, one 
of the most famous places of pilgrimages in the Roman 
Catholic Church. The order has also been re-estab- 
lished in England and Belgium. In the United States 
they have St. Vincent’s Abbey, in the diocese of Pitts- 
burg, which in 1858 elected for the first time an abbot 
for lifetime. Most of the Austrian abbeys followed, 
until very recently, a mitigated rule; and the endeav- 
ors of papal delegates, aided by the state govern- 
ment, to force a stricter rule upon them, led in 1858 to 
protracted and serious disturbances. At the general 
chapter of the congregation of Monte Cassino in 1858, 
to which also the convent of St. Paul’s in Rome be- 
longs, it was resolved to re-establish, for the benefit 
of all the monks of the Benedictine family who wish 
to study in Rome, the college of St. Anselm, such as it 
had been under the foundation of Pope Innocent XI. 
According to the calculation of Fessler, the Bene- 
dictines count among their members 15,700 authors, 
4000 bishops, 1600 archbishops, 200 cardinals, 24 popes, 
and 1560 canonized saints. Among the great literary 


names that adorn the order are those of D’Achery, 


Mabillon, and Montfaucon, all St. Maurines. The 
principal sources of information on the Benedictines 
are, Mabillon, Annales Ord. S. Benedicti (Paris, 1703-39, 
6 vols. [carries the history up to 1157]}); Ziegelbauer, 
Mistoria ret literarie Ord. S. Bened. (Aug. Vind. 1754, 
4 vols. fol.). See also Helyot, Ordres Religieuzx, i, 425 
sq.; Montalembert, Les Moines d’ Occident (Paris, 1860). 


Benedictine Nuns, nuns following the order of 
Benedict. They claim St. Scholastica, the sister of 
Benedict, as their founder, but without historical 
grounds. All previous orders were gradually forced 
to adopt the Benedictine rule, and so it spread widely 
throughout Christendom. In France they possessed 
one hundred and sixteen priories and abbeys in the 
gift of the king alone, and in England seventy-four 
houses. In some of these houses the nuns followed 
the strictest rules, never touching meat, wearing no 
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linen, and sleeping on the bare boards. Others ad- 
mitted some relaxation of this severity. The Bene- 
dictine nunneries were rarely united in congregations, 
but remained single, under the jurisdiction of the dio- 
cesan bishops, rarely under that of the Benedictine 
monks. Irregularities and disorder spread among 
them earlier and more generally than among the 
monks; a great preference was given to the nobility, 
and some of the richest monasteries even changed 
themselves into secular institutions of ladies of nobili- 
ty, which retained of the Benedictine order nothing 
but the name. Several congregations of reformed 
Benedictine nuns were founded, among which the most 
important were the congregation of Mount Calvary, 
founded in 1617, and the congregation of the Perpetual 
Adoration of the Sacred Sacrament, who, in addition 
to other austerities, are obliged to have perpetually 
one of their number kneeling day and night before the 
sacrament! - They were founded by Catherine de Bar, 
a native of St. Dié, in Lorraine, in 1615, and ratified 
by Innocent XI in 1676. Both have in recent times 
re-established several monasteries in France, the lat- 
ter also in Italy, Austria, and Poland. 


Benediction, (1.) in the Romish Church, an ecclesi- 
astical ceremony, whereby a thing is rendered sacred 
or yenerable. It differs from consecration, in which 
unction is used. The Romanists consecrate the chal- 
ice and bless the pyx. Superstition in the Romish 
Church has introduced benedictions for almost every 
thing. There are forms of benediction for wax can- 
dles, for boughs, for ashes, for church vessels and orna- 
ments, for flags and ensigns, arms, first-fruits, houses, 
ships, paschal eggs, hair-cloth of penitents, church- 
yards, etc. In general, these benedictions are per- 
formed by aspersions of holy water, signs of the cross, 
and forms of prayer, according to the nature of the 
ceremony. The forms of benediction are found in the 
Roman Pontifical and in the Missal. The beatic benedic- 
tion (benedictio beatica) is the viaticum given to dying 
persons. For the history and forms of Romanist bene- 
diction, see Boissonnet, Dict. des Cérémonies, i, 246 sq. ; 
Migne, Liturgie Catholique, p. 149 sq. 

(2.) In the Protestant Churches, the blessing of the 
people by the minister during divine service and at its 
close. In the Church of England it is given at the 
end of the communion service as well as at the conclu- 
sion of worship. The minister does not pretend to 
impart any blessing, but in effect prays that the ‘ peace 
of God” may keep the “hearts and minds” of the peo- 
ple. Christ says to his Church, ‘‘My peace I give 
unto you”’ (John xiv, 27): the officiating minister, the 
Church’s organ, proclaims the gift in general, and 
prays that it may descend upon the particular part of 
Christ’s Church then and there assembled. The bene- 
diction most used, at the close of worship, in Protes- 
tant churches, is taken chiefly from Scripture ; the 
first part of it from Phil. iv, 7, and the latter part be- 
ing a paraphrase upon Num, vi, 24, 25, viz.: ‘‘The 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding, keep 
your heart and minds in the knowledge and love of 
God, and of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord; and the 
blessing of God Almighty, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, be amongst you and remain with you 
always. Amen.” The great Christian benediction 
is the apostolical one: ‘The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of the 
Holy Ghost, be with you all” (2 Cor. xiii, 14). In the 
ancient Church, short benedictions, such as ‘‘ Blessed 
be God,”’ ‘‘Blessed be the name of the Lord” (never 
the Ave Maria, q. v.), were often used before sermon. 
After the Lord’s Prayer, in the Eucharist, the bene- 
diction, ‘‘ The peace of God be with you all,” was pro- 
nounced. See Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. xiv, ch. iy, 
§ 16; bk. xv, ch. iii, § 29; Coleman, Primitive Church, 
ch. xiv ; Bibliotheca Sacra, 1862, p. 707. 


Benefactor («veoyérnc). ‘The kings ofthe Gen- 
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tiles exercise lordship over them; and they that exer-- 
cise authority upon them are called benefactors” (Luke: 
xxii, 25). This word was employed as a title of hon- 
or to kings and princes, corresponding to the Latin 
pater patrie. Ptolemy Euergetes, king of Egypt, af- 
fords an instance of the application of the word in this 
sense. According to Josephus and Philo, it was fre- 
quently applied to the Roman emperors (see J osephus, 

War, iti, 9, 8; Diod. Sic. xi, 26; Xen. Anab. vii, 6, 38). 

Benefice. I. Definition.—Benefice is defined by 
the canonists to be ‘‘ Jus perpetuum percipiendi fruc- 
tus ex bonis ecclesiasticis, clerico competens propter 
officium aliquod spirituale.’’ This term was, in its 
origin, applied to the lands which were given by the 
Romans to deserving soldiers out of the territories ac- 
quired by conquest. These soldiers were called milites 
beneficiarit, and the lands so given beneficium. Hence 
the term came in time to be applied to the possessions 
of the Church, when certain portions were appropriated 
to individuals to enjoy during their life as a recom: 
pense for their services. The word is now applied to 
all preferments in the Church of England except bish- 
oprics, though more commonly used to signify such 
churches as are endowed with a revenue for the per- 
formance of divine service; it is also used for the rev- 
enue itself. The incumbents are said to enjoy the rey- 
enue of a living ea mero beneficio (from the pure kind- 
ness) of the patron. 

II. In the Roman Church benefices are divided by the 
canon law (1.) into secular and regular. ‘Secular’? ben- 
efices are those held by secular clerks, e. g. bishoprics, 
and the dignities in cathedral chapters, viz. the offices 
of dean, archdeacon, chancellor, precentor, canon, pre- 
bend, etc.; also perpetual vicarages, simple cures, 
chapels, ete. All benefices are held to be secular in 
the absence of proof or long possession to the contrary, 
and secular benefices may be held by regulars elevated 
to the episcopate. ‘‘Regular’’ benefices are those whicb 
are conferred only on monks. Such are titular ab- 
beys, all claustral offices enjoying an appropriated rey- 
enue, e. g. those of titular conyentual prior, almoner, 
hospitaller, sacristan, cellarer, etc. (2.) Into double 
(duplicia) and simple (simplicia). ‘‘ Double” benefices 
are those to which is annexed the cure of souls, or any 
pre-eminence or administration of the property of the 
Church, e. g. pope, cardinal, dean, etc. ‘‘ Simple’’ ben- 
efices are such as only carry the obligation to say the 
breviary or celebrate masses, such as secular priories, 
chapelries, ete. (3.) Into benefices titular (titularia) 
and benefices in commendam. The former are those 
which are given in perpetuity ; the latter for a time 
only, until a clerk, capable of discharging the duties, 
can be found. There are, however, perpetual commen- 
dams, i. e. where the temporal revenues of a regular 
benefice are giyen to a secular clerk to hold perpetually. 

There are six lawful ways of obtaining a bene- 
fice, viz.: 1. By the presentation of the patron, and 
subsequent institution ; 2. by e/ection, and the subse- 
quent confirmation of the person elected; 3. by postu- 
lation, and the subsequent confirmation of the person 
postulated; 4. by free and voluntary collation; 5. by 
exchange; 6. by resignation in favorem, followed by 
collation.—Landon, Eccl. Dict. ii, 164 

Ill. In the Church of England parochial benefices 
with cure are defined by the canon law to be a distinct 
portion of ecclesiastical rights, set apart from any tem- 
poral interest, and joined to the spiritual function, and 
to these no jurisdiction is annexed ; but it is otherwise 
as to archdeacons and deans, for they have a jurisdic- 
tion, because they formerly took the confession of the 
chapter, and visited them. It is essential to a paro- 
chial benefice that it be bestowed freely (reserving 
nothing to the patron), as a provision for the clerk, 
who is only a usufructuary, and has no inheritance 
in it; that it have something of spirituality annexed 
to it, for where it is given to a layman it is not prop- 
erly a benefice ; that in its own nature it be perpetual 
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—that is, forever annexed to the church ; and all man- 
ner of contracts concerning it are void, 


Benefield, SrBastran, D.D., an eminent Calvin- 
istic divine, was born August 12th, 1559, at Preston- 
bury, Gloucestershire, and educated at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. In 1608 he was chosen Margaret: pro- 
fessor of divinity in the university. Dr. Benefield was 
well versed in the fathers and schoolmen, and was re- 
markable for strictness of life and sincerity. He died 
August 24, 1630. His principal writings are, Doctrina 
Christiana (Oxford, 1610, 4to):—Sermons(Oxf. 1614-15, 
2 vols. 4to):—Lxposition of Amos (Oxf. and Lond, 1613, 
1620, 1629, 4to).—Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 164. 


Benefit of Clergy, a privilege by which, in 
countries where popery prevailed, persons in holy or-| 
ders were exempted, either wholly or partially, from 

' the jurisdiction of lay tribunals. The privilege was 
created out of regard to the clerical order, but it was | 
soon abused. It was originally designed for clerici 
(clerks), and at first none could be admitted to it but 
such as had the usual distinction, habitus et tonsura 
clericalis; but subsequently, in England, all persons 
who could read were hy law declared to be clerks, and 
the number of claimants almost indefinitely increased. 
It was abolished by the 7th and 8th of Geo. IV, c. 28. | 
“In America this privilege has been formally abolish- | 
ed in some of the states, and allowed only in one or | 
two cases in others; while in others, again, it does not | 
appear to have been known at all. By the act of Con- 
gress of April 30, 1790, it is enacted that ‘ benefit of 
clergy shall not be used or allowed, upon conviction 
of any crime for which, by any statute of the United 
States, the punishment is or shall be declared to be! 
death.’ ”’ See Blackstone, Commentaries, iv, 28. 


Be’né-ja’akan (Heb. Beney’ Yaikan’, \P23 523, 
Children of Jaakan; Sept. Bavaia v. r. Bavicay; Vulg. 
Benrjaacan), a tribe who gave their name to certain 
wells in the desert which formed one of the halting- 
places of the Israelites on their journey to Canaan 
(Num, xxxiii, 31, 32). See BrerrorH-BENE-JAAKAN. 
The tribe doubtless derived its name from Jaakan, the | 
son of Ezer, son of Seir the Horite (1 Chr. i, 42). See 
AKAN; JAKAN. In the time of Eusebius and Jerome | 
(Onomast. 8. v. Taxeij, Beroth fil. Jacin), the spot was'| 
shown ten miles from Petra, on the top of a mountain. 
Robinson suggests the small fountain et-Taiyibeh, at 
the bottom of the pass er-Rubay under Petra, a short 
distance from the Arabah (Researches, ii, 583). The 
word ‘ Beeroth,’”’ however, suggests, not a spring, but 
a group of artificial wells. In the Targum of Pseu- 
do-Jonathan the name is given in Numbers as Alta 
(MPP 72). The assemblage of fountains near 
the northern extremity of the Arabah is no doubt re- 
ferred to. See Exopr. 


Bené-Kedem (Heb. Bency’-Ke’dem, D'3}27"23, 
“Ohildren of the East’’), an appellation given to a peo- 
ple, or to peoples dwelling to the east of Palestine. 
It occurs in the following passages of the O. T.: (1) 
Gen. xxix, 1, ‘‘ Jacob came into the land of the people 
of the East,’’ in which was therefore reckoned Haran. 
(2) Job i, 3, Job was ‘the greatest of all the men of 
the East.” See Jos. (8) Judg. vi, 3, 33; vii, 12; 
viii, 10. In the first three passages the Bene-Kedem 
are mentioned together with the Midianites and the 
Amalekites ; and in the fourth the latter peoples seem 
to be included in this common name: “ Now Zebah 
and Zalmunna [were] in Karkor, and their hosts with 
them, about fifteen thousand [men], all that were left 
of all the hosts of the children of the East.” In the 
events to which these passages of Judges relate, we 
find a curious reference to the language spoken by 
these Kastern tribes, which was understood by Gideon 
and his servant (or one of them) as they listened to 
the talk in the camp; and from this it is to be inferred 
that they spoke a dialect intelligible to an Israelite— 
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‘an inference bearing on an affinity of race, and thence’ 
‘on the growth of the Semitic languages. (4) 1 Kings 
iv, 30, ‘‘Solomon’s wisdom excelled the wisdom of all 
| the children of the East country.” (4) From Isa. xi, 
| 14, it is difficult to deduce an argument, but in Ezek. 
xxv, 4,10, Ammon is delivered to the ‘‘men of the 
East,” and its city, Rabbah, is prophesied to become 
“a stable for camels, and the Ammonites a couching- 
place for flocks ;” referring, apparently, to the habits 
‘of the wandering Arabs ; while ‘‘ palaces” and “ dwell- 
|ings,” also mentioned and thus rendered in the Auth. 
Vers., may be better read ‘‘ camps” and ‘‘tents.”’ The 
words of Jeremiah (xlix, 28) strengthen the supposi- 
tion just mentioned: ‘‘ Concerning Kedar, and con- 
cerning Hazor, which Nebuchadrezzar, king of Baby- 
lon, shall smite, thus saith the Lord, Arise ye, go up 
to Kedar, and spoil the men of the East. Their tents 
and their flocks shall they take away: they shall take 
to themselves their curtains [i. e. tents], and all their 
vessels, and their camels.” 

Opinions are divided as to the extension of the ap- 
pellation of Bene-Kedem; some (as Rosenmiller and 
Winer) holding that it came to signify the Arabs gen- 
erally. From a consideration of the passages above 
cited and that which makes mention of the land of 
Kedem, Gen. xxv, 6 [see IsumAEL], we think (with 
Gesenius) that it primarily signified the peoples of the 
Arabian deserts (east of Palestine and Lower Egypt), 
and chiefly the tribes of Ishmael and of Keturah, ex- 
tending perhaps to Mesopotamia and Babylonia (to 
which we may suppose Kedem to apply in Num. xxiii, 
7,as well as in Isa. ii, 6); and that it was sometimes 
applied to the Arabs and their country generally. 
The only positive instance of this latter signification 
of Kedem occurs in Gen. x, 30, where ‘ Sephar, a 
mount of the East,” is by the common agreement of 
scholars situate in Southern Arabia. See ARABIA; 
SEPHAR. 

In the 0. T., 253, ‘‘ Arabia,” with its conjugate 
forms, seems to be a name of the peoples otherwise 
called Bene-Kedem, and with the same limitations. 
The same may be observed of 1) avaro\n, ‘the East,” 
inthe N. T. (Matt. ii, 1 sq.). The Heb. word ‘‘ Ke- 
dem,” with its adjuncts (in the passages above referred 
to), is translated by the Sept. and in the Vulg., and 
sometimes transcribed (Kedeu) by the former, except 
the Sept. in 1 Kings iv, 30, and Sept. and Vulg. in 
Isa. ii, 6, where they make Kedem to relate to ancient 
time.—Smith, s.v. See EAsr. 


Benevent, a town in Southern Italy, and see of a 
Roman Catholic archbishop. A considerable number 
of councils have been held there, among which the fol- 
lowing are the most important: 1087, at which the An- 
tipope Guibert was excommunicated, and the investi- 
ture by laymen forbidden; 1108, which again pro- 
nounced against the investiture by laymen; and 1117, 
at which Bishop Mauritius Verdinus (later Gregory 
VIII) was excommunicated. 


Benevolence, due ()) d@eopévy evyora, but best 
MSS. simply 2) 6@ecA), a euphemism for marital duty 
(1 Cor. vii, 3). See CoHABITATION. 


Bénézet, or Bénédet, Sr., born at Hermillion; 
a shepherd. The popes, during their residence at 
Avignon, authorized his worship. ‘‘ Bénézet is said 
to have been directed by inspiration to proceed to the 
bishop of Avignon, in September, 1176, and tell him 
that his mission was to build the bridge of that city 
over the Rhéne. The bishop, very naturally thinking 
him out of his mind, ordered him to be whipped. 
Bénézet, however, is said to have shown his divine 
mission by supernatural proofs ; and the bridge was 
commenced in 1177, and finished in 1188. He died in 
1184, and was buried on the bridge, where afterward. 
a little chapel was built over his remains. Subse 
quently a hospital was added, and a confraternity es- 
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tablished for the care of his worship and of the repair 
of the bridge. These things are said to be ‘amply 
verified by the Acts drawn up at the time.’ When 
the tomb was opened in 1670, owing to its ruinous 
state, it appears that the body was found in a perfect 
condition. The body was but four feet and a half 
long.’’ This is a specimen of the so-called ‘‘lives of 
the Saints !’’—Landon, “cel. Dict. s. v. 


Benezet, Anthony, an eminent philanthropist 
and opponent of slavery, was born at St. Quentin, 
Picardy, France, January 31,1713. His parents, driv- 
en from France by Popish persecution, removed to 
London in February, 1715, and during their residence 
there became Quakers. The family came to Philadel- 
phia in November, 1731. Anthony began a mercantile 
career early; but soon after his marriage, in 1740, 
when his affairs were in a prosperous situation, he 
left the mercantile business, and in 1742 he accept- 
ed the appointment of head of the Friends’ English 
school of Philadelphia, which he held till 1782, when 
he resigned it to devote himself to teaching a school of 
colored children. ‘‘So great was his sympathy with 
every being capable of feeling pain, that he resolved 
toward the close of his life to eat no animal food, 
This change in his mode of living is supposed to have 
been the occasion of his death. His active mind did 
not yield to the debility of his body. He persevered 
in his attendance upon his school till within a few 
days of his decease, May 83,1784.” Men of all classes 
of society, and of all churches, as well as many hun- 
dred negroes, followed his remains to the grave. An 
officer who had served in the army during the war 
with Britain observed at this time, ‘‘I would rather 
be Anthony Benezet in that coffin than George Wash- 
ington, with all his fame.” ‘ Few men since the days 
of the apostles ever lived a more disinterested life; 
yet upon his death-bed he expressed a desire to live a 
little longer, ‘that he might bring down self.’ The 
Jast time he ever walked across his room was to take 
from his desk six dollars, which he gave to a poor 
widow whom he had long assisted to maintain. By 
his will he devised his estate, after the decease of his 
wife, to certain trustees, for the use of the African 
school.” The chief object of Benezet’s life, for many 
years, was to excite public opinion against slavery and 
the slave-trade. On the return of peace in 1783, he 
addressed a letter to the queen of Great Britain to so- 
licit her influence on the side of humanity. At the 
close of this letter he says, ‘‘I hope thou wilt kindly 
excuse the freedom used on this occasion by an ancient 
man, whose mind, for more than forty years past, has 
been much separated from the common course of the 
world, and long painfully exercised in the considera- 
tion of the miseries under which so large a part of 
mankind, equally with us the subjects of redeeming 
love, are suffering the most unjust and grievous op- 
pression, and who sincerely desires the temporal and 
eternal felicity of the queen and her royal consort.” 
He published many tracts on the subject, and also an 
Account of that Part of Africa inhabited by Negroes 
(1762); a Caution to Great Britain and her Colontes, in 
a short Representation of the Calamitous State of the 
Enslaved Negroes in the British Dominions (1767) ; His- 
torical Account of Guinea, with an Inquiry into the Ttise 
and Progress of the Slave-trade A771) ; Short Account 
of the Religious Society of Friends (A780) ; Dissertation 
on the Plainness and Simplicity of the Christian Relegion 
(1782) ; Observations on the Indian Natives of this Con- 
tinent (1784). It is said that Benezet’s writings first 
awakened Thomas Clarkson’s attention to the question 
of slavery. —Allen’s Biographical Dictionary; Alli- 
bone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 169; Le Bas, Dict. n- 
cyc. de la France. 

Ben-Geber. See Brn-. 


Bengel, Joun Avsert, a German theologian of 


profound critical judgment, extensive learning, and | 
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solid piety. He was born June 24, 1687, at Winnen- 
den, Wiirtemberg, where his father was pastor; and 
from him the boy received his early education, After 
the death of his father he was received into his tutor’s 
house; and from 1699 to 1703 he studied at the Gym- 
nasium of Stuttgart, then admirably kept. Thor- 
oughly prepared in philological elements, he entered 
the University of Tiibingen in 1703, and devoted him- 
self especially to the study of the sacred text. From 
his childhood he had been earnestly pious; and his fa- 
vorite reading, while at the university, apart from his 
severer studies, consisted of the pietist writers, Arndt, 
Spener, and Francke. At the same time, he did not 
neglect philosophy. According to his own account, 
he studied Spinoza’thoroughly, and it was not without 
mental struggles that he arrived at clearness of view 
on the relations of philosophy to faith. In 1705 he 
was brought very low by a severe illness at Maul- 
bronn; but he was strengthened against the fear of 
death by Psa. exviii, 17, ‘‘I shall not die, but live, and 
declare the works of the Lord.” He returned to his 
studies with greater zeal, and with a deeper religious 
life. After a year spent in the ministry as vicar at 
Metzingen, he became theological repetent at Tubin- 
gen; and in 1713 he was appointed professor at the 
cloister-school of Denkendorf, a seminary for the early 
training of candidates for the ministry. During this 
year he made a literary journey, visiting several of 
the schools of Germany, and among them those of the 
Jesuits. His theological culture, by all these means, 
became many-sided. An illustration of the spirit, 
both of his studies and of his teaching, is afforded by 
the theme chosen for his inaugural at Denkendorf, 
viz. “True godliness the surest road to true science.”’ 
He remained in this post for twenty-eight years—years 
of labor, zeal, and success as teacher, preacher, stu- 
dent, and writer. Here he published, for the use of 
his pupils, an edition of Ciceronis Epist. ad Familiares, 
with notes (Stuttgart, 1719); also, Gregorts Thauma- 
turgt Panegyricus ad Originem, Gr. et Lat. (1722); and 
Chrysostomt libr. vi. de Sacerdotio (1725). But his 
chief toil was given to the New Testament; for the 
results of which, see below. In 1749 he was appoint- 
ed councillor and prelate of Alpirsbach, with a resi- 
dence in Stuttgart, where he died, Noy. 2, 1741. 
Bengel was the first Lutheran divine who applied 
to the criticism of the New Testament a grasp of 
mind which embraced the subject in its whole ex, 
tent, and a patience of investigation which the study 
required. While a student, he was much perplexed 
by the various readings, which led him to form the 
determination of making a text for himself, which he 
executed in a very careful and scrupulous manner, ac-~ 
cording to very rational and critical rules, excepting 
that he would not admit any reading into the text 
which had not been previously printed in some edition. 
In the book of Revelation alone he deviated from this 
rule. His conscientious piety tended greatly to allay 
the fears which had been excited among the clergy 
with respect to various readings, and to him belongs 
the honor of haying struck out that path which has 
since been followed by Wetstein, Griesbach, and others, 
His Gnomon N. T. was so highly valued by John Wes- 
ley that he translated most of its notes and incorporated 
them into his Explanatory Notes cn the N.T. The least 
valuable part of Bengel’s exegetical laborsis that which 
he spent on the Apocalypse. His chief works are: 1, 
Apparatus Criticus ad N. T. ed. secunda, cur. P. D, 
Burkii (Tiibing. 1763, 4to):—2. Gnomon Novi Testa- 
ment?, 3d ed. adjuv. Steudel (Tiibing. 1850, 2 vols. 8vo): 
—3. An Explication of the Book of the Revelation of St, 
John (Stuttg. 1710, 1746, 8vo); translated by Robert- 
son (Lond. 1757, 8vo):—4. Harmony of the Gospels 
(Tubing. 1736, 1747, 1766, 8v0):—5. Ordo temporum & 
principio per pertodos economie divine, ete. (Stuttg. 
1753) :—6. Cyclus sive de anno magno solis, ad incremen- 
tum doctrine prophetice (Ulm, 1745, 8vo). His chro- 
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nological works, endeavoring to fix the ‘‘number of 
the beast,” the date of the “ millennium” (he was posi- 
tive in fixing the beginning of the millennium at the 
year 1836), etc., have rather detracted from his repu- 
tation for solidity of judgment. His fame will perma- 
nently rest on his Gnomon, which, as a brief and sug- 
gestive commentary on the New Testament, remains 
unrivalled. New editions, both in Latin (Berlin, 1860; 
Tiibingen, 1860; Stuttgart, 1860) and German, have 
recently appeared, and an English translation was 
published in Clark’s Library (Edinburgh, 1857-58, 5 
vols. 8vo), of which a greatly improved and enlarged 
edition has been issued in this country by Professors 


Lewis and Vincent (Philadelphia, 1860-61, 2 vols. 8vo). | 


His Life and Letters, by Burk, translated by Walker, 
appeared in 1837 (London, 8vo); and a brief biogra- 
phy, by Fausset, is given in the 5th volume of the 
English translation of the Gnomon. An able article 
on his peculiar Significancy as a Theologian was pub- 
lished in the Jahrbicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1861, 
and translated in the British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review, April, 1862. A new Lfe has just appeared 
(1865) under the title J. A. Bengel’s Lebensabriss, Cha- 
rakter, etc., von Dr. O. Wiichter (Stuttgart, 8vo), which 
gives a large amount of new material, found in Ben- 
gel’s MS. diary and other papers, which have only re- 
cently been given up by his family for publication. 
Among other curious facts, it appears that Bengel had 
the use of but one eye during his life-long studies, and 
that he sedulously concealed this privation even from 
his wife! In asupplement to the volume are given a 
number of Bengel’s sermons, addresses, and poems. 


Dr. Wachter also published 2 volume containing “‘ Re- | 
hear porternded the advance upon them of a foreign 


marks on Bengel as an exegetical writer, and in par- 
ticular on the Gnomon’ (Beitrige zs J. A. Bengel’s 
Schrifterklirung, etc., Leipzig, 18 5). See Hagenbach, 
German Rationalism, 126; Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, 
li, 57. 

Ben’-hadad (Heb. Ben-Hadad’, 33-53, son of 
Hadad; Sept. vide "Adep), the name of three kings of 
Damascene-Syria. 
Hadad, there is little doubt that it is the name of the 


Saturnalia, i, 23), still worshipped at Damascus in the 
time of Josephus (Ant. ix, 4, 6), and from it several 
Syrian names are derived, as Hadadezer, i. e. Hadad 
has helped. The expression son of Hadad, which de- 
notes dependence and obedience, not only accords with 
the analogies of other heathen names, but is also sup- 
ported by the existence of such terms as ‘‘sons of God” 
among the Hebrews (comp. Psa. 1xxxii, 6). On ac- 
count of the nationality of this name, the term ‘‘ palaces 
of Ben-hadad”’ came to be equivalent to Damascus it- 
self (Jer. xlix, 27; Amosi, 4). See Damascus. 

1. The king of Syria, who was subsidized by Asa, 
king of Judah, to invade Israel, and thereby compel 
Baasha (who had invaded Judah) to return to defend 
his own kingdom (1 Kings xv, 18). B.C. 928. See 
Asa. This Ben-hadad has, with some reason, been 
supposed to be Hadad the Edomite who rebelled against 
Solomon (1 Kings xi, 25), Damascus, after having 
been taken by David (2 Sam. viii, 5, 6), was delivered 
from subjection to his successor by Rezon (1 Kings xi, 
24), who ‘was an adversary to Israel all the days of 
Solomon.” 


rounded it being gradually absorbed into its territory. 
Ben-hadad must have been an energetic and powerful 
sovereign, as his alliance was courted by Baasha of 
Israel and Asa of Judah. He finally closed with the 
latter on receiving a large amount of treasure, and 
conquered a great part of the north of Israel, thereby 
enabling Asa to pursue his victorious operations in the 
south. Irom 1 Kings xx, 34, it would appear that 


This Ben-hadad was either son or grand- | 
son to Rezon, and in his time Damascus was supreme | 
in Syria, the various smaller kingdoms which sur- | 
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| 


' scribed under AnAB. 


| most revolting resources by famine. 


_ town. 
As to the latter part of this name, 


| 
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and forced him to make ‘streets’ in Samaria for 
Syrian residents. —Kitto ; Smith. See AHAB. ; 

2. Another king of Syria, son of the preceding. 
Some authors call him grandson, on the ground that it 
was unusual in antiquity for the son to inherit the fa- 
ther’s name. But Ben-hadad seems to have been a 
religious title of the Syrian kings, as we see by its re- 
appearance as the name of Hazael’s son, Beri-hadad 
III. Long wars with Israel characterized the reign 
of Ben-hadad II, of which the earlier campaigns are de- 
His power and the extent of 
his dominion are proved by the thirty-two vassal kings 
who accompanied him to his first siege of Samaria. 
B.C. cir. 906. He owed the signal defeat in which 
that war terminated to the vain notion which assimi- 
lated JEnHov Au to the local deities worshipped by the 


| nations of Syria, deeming Him ‘‘a God of the hills,” 


but impotent to defend his votaries in ‘‘the plains’ 
(1 Kings xx, 1-30). Instead of pursuing his victory, 
Ahab concluded a peace with the defeated Ben-hadad. 
Some time after the death of Ahab, probably owing to 
the diffiulties in which Jehoram of Israel was involved 
by the rebellion of Moab, Ben-hadad renewed the war 
with Israel; but all his plans and operations were 
frustrated, being made known to Jehoram by the 
prophet Elisha (2 Kings vi, 8). B.C. cir. 894. After 
some years, however, he renewed the war, and be- 
sieged Jehoram in his capital, Samaria, until the in- 
habitants were reduced to the last extremities and 
The siege was 
then unexpectedly raised, according to a prediction of 
Elisha, through a panic infused into the besiegers, 
who, concluding that a noise which they seemed to 


host procured by Jehoram from Egypt or some Canaan- 
itish cities, as Tyre or Ramoth, thought only of saving 
themselves by flight. Jehoram seems to have follow- 
ed up this unhoped-for deliverance by successful of- 
fensive operations, since we find from 2 Kings ix, 1 
that Ramoth in Gilead was once more an Israelitish 
See Anas. The next year Ben-hadad, learn- 
ing that Elisha, through whom so many of his designs 


: had been brought to naught, had arrived at Damascus, 
Syrian god Hapap (q. v.), probably the Sun (Macrob. | 


sent an officer of distinction, named Hazael, with pres- 
ents, to consult him as to his recovery from an illness 
under which he then sufiered. The prophet answered 
that his disease was not mortal, but that he would 
nevertheless certainly die, and he announced to Haza- 
el that he would be his successor, with tears at the 


| thought of the misery which he would bring on Israel. 
| On the day after Hazael’s return Ben-hadad was mur- 


dered, as is commonly thought, by this very Hazael, 
who smothered the sick monarch in his bed, and mount- 
ed the throne in his stead (2 Kings viii, 7-15). See 
EvisHa; JeEHoRAM. The attributing of this murder 
to Hazael himself has been imagined by some to be 
inconsistent with his character and with Elisha’s sug- 
gestion of the act. Ewald, from the Hebrew text and 
a general consideration of the chapter (Gesch. des V. I. 
iii, 523, note), thinks that one or more of Ben-hadad’s 


_own servants were the murderers: Taylor (’ragm. in 
| Calmet) believes that the wet cloth which caused his 
| death was intended to effect his cure, a view which he 


| supports by a reference to Bruce’s Travels, iii, 33. 


There appears, however, to be no good reason for de- 
parting from the usual and more natural interpretation 
(so Josephus, “Adadoc, Ant. ix, 4, 6) which assigns the 
deed to Hazael himself. See Hazany. Hazael suc- 


ceeded him perhaps because he had no natural heirs, 
_and with him expired the dynasty founded by Rezon. 


Ben-hadad’s death was about B.C. 890, and he must 
have reigned some thirty years. See Syrta. The 


Scriptural notices of this king are strikingly confirm. 


ed by the cuneiform inscriptions (q. v.) on the black 
obelisk found among the Assyrian monuments at Nim- 
rud (see Rawlinson’s Hist. Evidences, p. 113), and 


he continued to make war upon Israel in Omri’s time, | translated by Dr. Hincks (Dublin Univ. Magazine, Oct. 
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°1853). According to these annals, the Assyrian king 
Shalmanubar (reigned apparently B.C. cir. 900-860 or 
850) had several campaigns against the nations of Pal- 
estine and its vicinity (in his 6th, 11th, 14th, and 18th 
years), among which the Hittites (Khatti) and Ben- 
idri (i. e. Ben-hader; comp. the Sept. vidg “Adeo, for 
Ben-hadad), king of Damascus, are particularly named, 
the latter being “yepresented as defeated, although al- 
lied with at least twelve neighboring princes, and at 
the head of an immense army, consisting largely of 
cavalry and chariots (Rawlinson’s Herodotus, i, 371). 
3. A third king of Damascus, son of the above-men- 
tioned Hazael, and his successor on the throne of Syr- 
ia. His reign was disastrous for Damascus, and the 
vast power wielded by his father sank into insignifi- 
eance. In the striking language of Scripture, ‘‘ Jeho- 
ahaz (the son of Jehu) besought the Lord, and the Lord 
hearkened unto him, for He saw the oppression of Is- 
rael, because the King of Syria oppressed them; and 
the Lord gave Israel a saviour’ (2 Kings xiii, 4, 5). 
This saviour was Jeroboam II (comp. 2 Kings xiv, 27); 
but the prosperity of Israel began to revive in the reign 
of his father Jehoash, the son of Jehoahaz. When 
Ben-hadad succeeded to the throne of Hazael, Jehoash, 
in accordance with a prophecy of the dying Elisha, re- 
covered the cities which Jehoahaz had lost to the Syr- 
ians, and beat him in Aphek (2 Kings viii, 17), in the 
plain of Esdraelon, where Ahab had already defeated 
Ben-hadad II. B.C. 835, Jehoash gained two more 
victories, but did not restore the dominion of Israel on 
the east of Jordan. This glory was reserved for his | 
successor Jeroboam. The misfortunes of Ben-hadad | 
HII in war are noticed by Amos (i, 4).—Smith, s. v. 
Ben-ha’il (Heb. Ben-Cha’yil, * Moja, Son of | 
strength, i. e. warrior ; Sept. translates of vioi rév dv- 
varwv), one of the “ princes’’ of the people sent by Je- 
hoshaphat to teach the inhabitants of Judah, and car- 


ry out the reformation begun by him (2 Chron. xvii, 
Dame Been 910, 

Ben-ha’nan (Heb. Ben-Chanan’, j207}3, son of | 
one gracious; Sept. vidg ’Avay v.r. Parva), the third 
named of the four ‘‘sons” of Shimon (? Shammai), of | 
the tribe of Judah (1 Chron, iv, 20). B.C. prob. post 
1612. Perhaps the name ought to be translated ‘‘son 
of Hanan.”’ See Ben-. 


Ben-Hesed, Ben-Hur. 


Ben‘inu (Heb, Beninu’, 13923, our son; Sept. con- | 
founds with Ban preceding, and translates both viol 
Bavovai v. r. Bavovatat), one of the Levites who seal- 
ed the covenant on the return from Babylon (Neh. x, 
13). B.C. 410. 

Benitier, the French name for the vessel for hold- 
ing the so-called holy water, placed at the entrance of | 
Romanist places of worship. See Hory WATER. 


See Brn-. 


Ben’jamin (Heb. Binyamin’, {772533, i. q. Feliz | 
[see below]; Sept., Joseph., and New Test. Beviapiv), | 
the name of three men. 

1. The youngest son of Jacob by Rachel (Gen. xxxv, 
18), and the only one of the thirteen (if indeed there 
were not more; comp. ‘“‘all his daughters,’ Gen. 
xxxvii, 35; xlvi, 7) who was born in Palestine. His 
birth took place on the road between Bethel and Beth- 
lehem, a short distance—‘‘a length of earth’’—from 
the latter.. B.C.1889. His mother died immediately 
after he was born, and with her last breath named him | 
43137452, Ben- On I (‘‘son of my pain’), which the fa- 
ther changed into BENJAMIN, a word of nearly the | 
same sound, but portending comfort and consolation, 
“*son of ny right hand,” probably alluding to the sup- 
port and protection he promised himself from this, his | 
Jast child, in his old age. See JAMIN. This supposi- 
tion is strengthened when we reflect on the reluctance | 
with which he consented to part with him in very try- 
ing circumstances, yielding only to the pressure of 
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possibly the same with Becher, < 
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famine and the most urgent necessity (Gen. xlii). This 
interpretation is inserted in the text of the Vulgate and 
the margin of the A.-V., and has the support of Gese- 
nius (Thes. p. 219). On the other hand, the Samaritan 
Codex gives the name in an altered form as D743, 
“son of days,”’ i. e. ‘‘son of my old age” (comp. Gen. 
xliv, 20), which is adopted by Philo, Aben-ezra, and 
others. Both these interpretations are of compara- 
tively late date, and it is notorious that such explana- 
tory glosses are not only often invented long subse- 
quently to the original record, but are as often at va- 
riance with the real meaning of that record. The 
meaning given by Josephus (oud THY eT avTip YEVO- 
pevny Gobiayy TH pnrpt, Ant. i, 21, 3) has reference 
only to the name ‘Ben-Oni. However, the name is not 
so pointed as to agree with the usual signification, 
“son of,” being “23, and not “2. But the first vow- 
el has here erate supe ates (for “23) merely be- 
cause of the perfect coalescence of the two elements into 
a single word. Moreoyer, in the adjectival forms of 
the word the first syllable is generally suppressed, as 
9257097932 or 93570557, i. e. ‘sons of Yemunz’’ for sons 
of Benjamin; 3°72" whe, “man of Yemini” for man 
of Benjamin (1 Sam. ix, 1; Esth. ii, 5); 727 38, 
“land of Yemeni” for land of Benjamin (1 Sam. ix, 4); 
as if the patriarch’s name had been originally j7723, 
Yamin (comp. Gen. xlvi, 10), and that of the tribe 
Yeminites. These adjectival forms are carefully pre- 
served in the Sept. The prefix Ben seems to be mere- 
ly omitted in them for brevity, as being immaterial to 
the reference. Usually, however, the posterity of 
Benjamin are called BenyAmites (Gen. xxxv, 18; 
xlix, 27; Deut. xx xiii, 12; Josh. xvili, 21-28; 1 Kings 


xii, 16-24; Judg. iii, 15; xix, 16, etc.),—Smith, s. y 
See Ben-; JEMINI. 


Until the journeys of Jacob’s sons and of Jacob him- 
self into Egypt we hear nothing of Benjamin, and, so 
far as he is concerned, those well-known narratives 
disclose nothing beyond the very strong affection en- 
tertained toward him by his father and his whole-broth- 
er Joseph, and the relation of fond endearment in which 
he stood, as if a mere darling child (comp. Gen. xliv, 
20), to the whole of his family. Even the harsh na- 
tures of the elder patriarchs relaxed toward him. 

In Gen. lvi, 21 sq., the immediate descendants of 
Benjamin are given to the number of ten, whereas in 
Num. xxvi, 38-40, only seven are enumerated, and 
some even under different names. This difference 
may probably be owing to the circumstance that some 
of the direct descendants of Benjamin had died either 
at an early period or at least childless. Considerable 
difficulty occurs in the several Biblical lists of the sons 
and grandsons of Benjamin (Gen. xlvi, 21; Num. 
xxvi, 38-40; 1 Chron. vii, 6-12; viii, 1-7), which may 
be removed by the following explanations. As Ben- 
jamin was quite a youth at the time of the migration 
to Canaan (Gen. xliv, 20, 22), the list in Gen. xlvi 
cannot be merely of Jacob’s descendants at that time, 
since it contains Benjamin’s children (comp. the chil- 
dren of Pharez, ver. 12, who was at that time a mere 


| child, see ch. xxxviii, 1), but rather at the period of 


his death, seventeen years later (ch. xlvii, 28). See 
Yet the list could not have been made up to 
a much later period, since it does not contain the grand- 
children of Benjamin subsequently born (1 Chron. viii, 
3 sq.). The sons of Benjamin are expressly given in 


| 1 Chron. viii, 1, 2, as being five, in the following or- 


der: Bela (the same in the other accounts), Ashbel 
(otherwise perhaps Jediael), Aharah (evidently the 
same with Ahiran of Num., and probably the Aher of 
1 Chron. vii, 12, since this name and Ir are given ap- 
parently in ‘addition to the three of ver. 6, and prob- 
ably also the Ehi of Gen.), Nohah (who is therefore 
and probably also with 
Ir, since Shupham [Shuppim or Muppim of the other] 
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and Hupham [Huppim], enumerated as the sons of the 
latter, although they do not appear in the list of Be- 
cher’s sons, must be such under other names, but—like 
Bela’s in the same list—undistinguishable, as Jediael 
had but one son, and the rest are otherwise identified), 
and finally Rapha (who can then be no other than 
Rosh). See all the names in their alphabetical place. 

Trine or BenyAmin.—The history of Benjamin to 
the time of the entrance into the Promised Land is as 
meagre as it is afterward full and interesting. We 
know indeed that shortly after the departure from 
Egypt it was the smallest tribe but one (Num, i, 36; 
comp. verse 1); that during the march its position was 
on the west of the tabernacle, with its brother tribes of 
Ephraim and Manasseh (Num. ii, 18-24). In the desert 
it counted 35,400 warriors, all above twenty years of 
age (Num. i, 36; ii, 22), and, at the entrance of Israel 
into Canaan, even as many as 45,600. We have the 
names of the ‘‘captain’’ of the tribe when it set forth 
on its long march (Num. ii, 22); of the ‘ruler’? who 
went up with his fellows to spy out the land (xiii, 9); 
of the families of which the tribe consisted when it 
was marshalled at the great halt in the plains of Moab 
by Jordan-Jericho (Num. xxvi, 38-41, 63), and of the 
“ prince’ who was chosen to assist in the dividing of 
the land (xxxiv, 21). But there is nothing to indicate 
what were the characteristics and behavior of the tribe 
which sprang from the orphan darling of his father and 
brothers. No touches of personal biography like those 
with which we are favored concerning Ephraim (1 Chr. 
vii, 20-23); no record of zeal for Jehovah like Levi 
(Exod. xxxii, 26); no evidence of special bent as in the 
case of Reuben and Gad (Num. xxxii). | The only fore- 
shadowing of the tendencies of the tribe which was to 
produce Ehud, Saul, and the perpetrators of the deed of 
Gibeah, is to be found in the prophetic gleam which 
lighted up the dying Jacob, ‘‘ Benjamin shall raven as 
a wolf; in the morning he shall devour the prey, and at 
night he shall divide the spoil’’ (Gen. xlix, 27), From 
this passage some have inferred that the figure of a 
wolf was the emblem on the tribal standard. 

1. Geography.—The proximity of Benjamin to Ephra- 
im during the march to the Promised Land was main- 
tained in the territories allotted to each. Benjamin lay 
immediately to the south of Ephraim, and between him 
and Judah. The situation of this territory was highly 
favorable. It formed almost a parallelogram, of about 
26 miles in length by 12in breadth. Its eastern bound- 
ary was the Jordan, and from thence it mainly ex- 
tended to the wooded district of Kirjath-jearim, about 
six miles west of Jerusalem, while in the other direc- 
tion it stretched from the valley of Hinnom, under the 
“Shoulder of the Jebusite’’ on the south, to Bethel on 
the north. Thus Dan intervened between this tribe 
and the Philistines, while the communications with the 
valley of the Jordan were in its own power. On the 
south the territory ended abruptly with the steep 
slopes of the hill of Jerusalem; on the north it almost 
melted into the possessions of the friendly Ephraim. 
See Trisr. In Josh. xviii, from verse 12 to 14, is 
sketched the northern boundary-line (mostly repeated 
in chap. xvi, 1-5), and from 15 to 20 the southern (re- 
peated in chap. xv, 6-9, in a reverse direction). With- 
in the boundaries described in these few verses lay a 
district rather small, but highly cultivated and natu- 
rally fertile (Josephus, Ant. v, 1, 22; Reland, p. 637), 
containing twenty-six chief towns (with their villages, 
in two main sections), which are named in Josh. xviii, 
21-28; and the principal of which were Jericho, Beth- 
hogla, Bethel, Gibeon, Ramab, and Jebus or Jerusalem. 
This latter place subsequently became the capital of 
the whole Jewish empire, but was, after the division 
of the land, still in possession of the Jebusites. The 
Benjamites had indeed been charged to dispossess them, 
and occupy that important town; but (Judg. i, 21) the 
Benjamites are reproached with having neglected to 
drive them from thence, that is, from the wpper, well- 
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fortified part of the place Zion, since the lower and less 
fortified part had already been taken by Judah (Judg. 
i, 8), who in this matter had almost a common inter- 
est with Benjamin. The Jebusite citadel was finally 
taken by Dayid (2 Sam. v, 6 sq.). A trace of the pas- 
ture-lands may be found in the mention of the “ herd” 
(1 Sam. xi, 5); and possibly others in the names of 
some of the towns of Benjamin, as hap-Parah, ‘ the 
cow;” Zela-ha-elepb, ‘the ox-rib” (Josh. xviii, 23, 
28). In the degenerate state of modern Palestine 
few evidences of the fertility of this tract survive. 
But other and more enduring natural peculiarities re- 
main, and claim our recognition, rendering this posses- 
sion one of the most remarkable among those of the 
tribes. 

(1.) The general level of this part of Palestine is 
very high, not less than 2000 feet above the maritime 
plain of the Mediterranean on the one side, or than 
3000 feet above the deep valley of the Jordan on the 
other, besides which this general level or plateau is 
surmounted, in the district now under consideration, 
by a large number of eminences—defined, rounded 
hills—almost every one of which has borne some part 
in the history of the tribe. Many of these hills carry 
Gibeon, 
Gibeah, Geba or Gaba, all mean ‘“‘hill;” Ramah and 
Ramathaim, ‘‘eminence ;’’ Mizpeh, ‘‘ Watch-tower ;”’ 
while the ‘‘ascent of Beth-horon,”’ the ‘cliff Rimmon,” 
the ‘‘ pass of Michmash”’ with its two ‘‘ teeth of rock,” 
all testify to a country eminently broken and hilly. 
The special associations which belong to each of these 
eminences, whether as sanctuary or fortress, many of 
them arising from the most stirring incidents in the 
history of the nation, will be best examined under the 
various separate heads. 

(2.) No less important than these eminences are the 
torrent beds and ravines by which the upper country 
breaks down into the deep tracts on each side of it. 
They formed then, as they do still, the only mode of 
access from either the plains of Philistia and of Sharon 
on the west, or the deep valley of the Jordan on the 
east—the latter steep and precipitous in the extreme, 
the former more gradual in their declivity. Up these 
western passes swarmed the Philistines on their incur- 
sions during the time of Samuel and of Saul, driving 
the first king of Israel right over the higher district 
of his own tribe, to Gilgal, in the hot recesses of the 
Arabah, and establishing themselves oyer the face of 
the country from Michmash to Ajalon. Down these 
same defiles they were driven by Saul after Jonathan’s 
victorious exploit, just as in earlier times Joshua had 
chased the Canaanites down the long hill of Beth- 
horon, and as, centuries after, the forces of Syria were 
chased by Judas Maccabzeus (1 Mace. iii, 16-24). Itis 
perhaps hardly fanciful to ask if we may not account 
in this way for the curious prevalence among the 
names of the towns of Benjamin of the titles of tribes. 
Ha-Avvim, the Avites; Zemaraim, the Zemarites; ha- 
Ophni, the Ophnite ; Chephar ha-Ammonai, the village 
of the Ammonites; ha-Jebusi, the Jebusite, are all 
among the names of places in Benjamin; and we can 
hardly doubt that in these names is preserved the 
memory of many an ascent of the wild tribes of the 
desert from the sultry and open plains of the low level 
to the fresh air and secure fastnesses of the upper dis- 
trict. 

The passes on the eastern side are of a much more 
difficult and intricate character than those on the west- 
ern. The principal one, which, now unfrequented, was 
doubtless in ancient times the main ascent to the in- 
terior, leaves the Ghér behind the site of Jericho, 
and, breaking through the barren hills with many a 
wild bend and steep slope, extends to and indeed be- 
yond the very central ridge of the table-land of Ben- 
jamin, to the foot of the eminence on which stand the 
ruins of the ancient Beeroth. At its lower part this 
valley bears the name of Wady Fuwdar, but for the 
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greater part of its length it is called Wady Stiweinit. 
It is the main access, and from its central ravine branch 
out side valleys, conducting to Bethel, Michmash, Gib- 
cah, Anathoth, and other towns. After the fall of 
Jericho this ravine must have stood open to the victo- 
rious Israelites, as their natural inlet to the country. 
At its lower end must have taken place the repulse 
and subsequent victory of Ai, with the conviction and 
stoning of Achan, and through it Joshua doubtless 
hastened to the relief of the Gibeonites, and to his 
memorable pursuit of the Canaanites down the pass 
of Beth-horon, on the other side of the territory of 
Benjamin. Another of these passes is that which since 
the time of our Saviour has been the regular road be- 
tween Jericho and Jerusalem, the scene of the parable 
of the Good Samaritan. Others lie farther north, by 
the mountain which bears the traditional name of 
Quarantania ; first up the face of the cliff, afterward 
less steep, and finally leading to Bethel or Taiyibeh, 
the ancient Ophrah. These intricate ravines may well 
have harbored the wild beasts which, if the derivation 
of the names of several places in this locality are to be 
trusted, originally haunted the district—zeboim, hyenas 
(1 Sam, xiii, 18), shual and shaalbim, foxes or jackals 
(Judg. i, 35; 1 Sam. xiii, 17), ajalon, gazelles. (Sec 
Stanley, Sina and Palestine, ch. iy.) 

Such were the limits and such the character of the 
possession of Benjamin as fixed by those who origi- 
nally divided the land. But it could not have been 
long before they extended their limits, since in the 
early lists of 1 Chron. viii we find mention made of 
Benjamites who built Lod and Ono, and of others who 
were founders of Aijalon (12, 13), all which towns were 
beyond the spot named above as the westernmost point 
in their boundary. These places, too, were in their 
possession after the return from the captivity (Neh. 
xi, 85).—Smith, s. v. 

The following is a list of all the Scriptural localities 
in the tribe of Benjamin, with their probable modern 
representatives, except those connected with the to- 
pography of Jerusalem (q. v.). 


Abel-mizraim. Village. See Breri-moGgLan. 
Ai. Town. Tel el-Hajar. 
Ajephim. Village. [W. of Wady Sidr] ? 
Alemeth. Town. Alinit. 
Allon-bachuth, Oak. See BAAL-TAMAR. 
Ammah. Hill. [Spring N.F. of el-Jib]? 
Ananiah,. Town. Beit-Hanina ? 
Anathoth, do. Anata. 
Arabah. do. See BeTi-ARABATI. 
Atad, Threshing-floor. See ABEL-MIZRAIM. 
Aven. Town. See Betu-AvEN. 
Avim. do. See Ai. 
Azmaveth, ' do. [Hizmeh? 
Baal-hazor. do. See Hazon. 
Baal-perazim, Will [Jebel Aly]? 
Baal-tamar. Town [Nrhah]? 
Bahurim. do. Deir es-Sid ? 
Beeroth. do. El-Bireh. 
Beth-arabah, do. [Kwsr-Hajla]? 
Beth-aven. do Burj-DBeitin ? 
Beth-azmaveth. do. See AZMAVETIT. 
Beth-car. Hill See NBENEZER. 
Beth-el. Town Beitin. 
Beth-hoglah. do. Ain Hajla. 
Bozez. Cliff. In Wady Suweinit, 
Chephar-haammonai. Town. [Ain-Yebrud]? 
Chephirah. do. Kefir. 
Cherith. 3rook. Wady Kelt? 
Chidon. Threshing-floor, [Khurbet el-Bistun] ? 
Ebenezer. Stone. [Biddi)? 
¥}-Bethel. Town. See Berner. 
Eleph. do. [Katamon] ? 
Emmaus. do. El-Kubeibeh ? 
En-shemesh. Spring. Bir el-Khot ? 
Ephraim, or Ephron. Town. See Oruman. 
Gaba, do. See Guba, 
Gallim. do. [Khurbet Hatyeh] ? 
Geba. do. Jiba. 
Gebim. do, LEl-Isawityeh) ? 
Geliloth. do. See GILGAL. 
Giah. Village. (Bir-Nebala] ? 
Gibeah, Town, Tuleil el-Ful. 
Gibeon, do. SFil- Jib. 
Gidom, Plain. [N.B. of Michmash) ? 
Gilgal. Town. Moharfer? 
Iai. do. See Af. 
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Hazor. Town. Tell Azur? 
Helkath-hazzurim. Plain. AE. of Kl-Jib? 
Irpeel. Town. [Kustu’] ? 
f Town. W. of er-Riha. 
Jericho, Waters, Ain es-Sultan. 
Plain. [El-Wadiyeh.] 
Jerusalem. City. Ail- Khuds. 
Keziz. Valley. Wady el-Kaziz. 
Menukah, Town. {Hill FE. of Gibeah] ? 
Michmash. do, Mukmas. 
Migron. co. [Ruins 8. of Deir Di- 
wan]? 
Mizpeh. co. Neby Samuil ? 
Moza, do. Kulonich ? 
Naarath, or Naaran. do. El-Nejemeh]? 
Naioth, do. See RAMAIL 
Nob. co. [Kurazeh] ? 
Ophni. co. Jifna. 
Ophrah. co. Tayibeh? 
Parah. co. Farah. 
Ramah. co. dir-Ram. 
Rekem. co. [Deir Yesin]? 
Rephaim. Valley. Plain S.W. of Jerusa= 
lem. 
Rimmon. Rock. Rummon. 
Sechnu. Well. See RAMAII 
Seneh. Clift. In Wady Suweinit? 
Shalim. Region. Fee SHUAL. 
Shen. Rock. [Beit Enan] ? 
Shual. Region. [Bl-Aliva)? 
Taralah. Town. [Beit Tirsa]? 
Zelah or Zelzah. co. Leit Jala. 
Zemaraim. City and Hill. Ws-Swnirah ? 


2. History.—In the time of the Judges the tribe of 
Benjamin became involved in a civil war with the 
other eleven tribes for having refused to give up to 
justice the miscreants of Gibeon that had publicly vio- 
lated and caused the death of a concubine of a man of 
Ephraim, who had passed with her through Gibeon. 
This war terminated in the almost utter extinction of 
the tribe, leaving no hope for its regeneration from 
the circumstance that not only had nearly all the 
women of that tribe been previously slain by their 
foes, but the eleven other tribes had engaged them- 
selyes by a solemn oath not to marry their daughters 
to any man belonging to Benjamin. When the thirst 
of revenge, however, had abated, they found means to 
evade the letter of the oath, and to revive the tribe 
again by an alliance with them (Judg. xix, 20, 21). 
That frightful transaction was indeed a crisis in the 
history of the tribe; the narrative undoubtedly is in- 
tended to convey that the six hundred who took refuge 
in the cliff Rimmon, and who were afterward provided 
with wives partly from Jabesh-gilead (Judg. xxi, 10), 
partly from Shiloh (xxi, 21), were the only survivors. 
The revival of the tribe, however, was so rapid that, 
in the time of David, it already numbered 59,434 able 
warriors (1 Chron. vii, 6-12); in that of Asa, 280,000 
(2 Chron. xiy, 8); and in that of Jehoshaphat, 200,000 
(2 Chron. xvii, 17). See under CoENAANAH. 

This tribe had also the honor of giving the first king 
to the Jews, Saul being a Benjamite (1 Sam. ix, 1, 2). 
After the death of Saul, the Benjamites, as might have 
been expected, declared themselves for his son Ish- 
bosheth (2 Sam. ii, 8 sq.), until, after the assassination 
of that prince, David became king of all Israel. David 
having at last expelled the Jebusites from Zion, and 
made it his own residence, the close alliance that seems 
previously to haye existed between the tribes of Ben- 
jamin and Judah (Judg. i, 8) was cemented by the 
circumstance that, while Jerusalem actually belonged 
to the district of Benjamin, that of Judah was imme- 
diately contiguous to it. Thus it happened that, at 
the division of the kingdom after the death of Solomon, 
Benjamin espoused the cause of Judah, and formed, to- 
gether with it, a kingdom by themselves. Indeed, the 
two tribes stood always in such a close connection as 
often to be included under the single term Judah 
Kings xi, 15; xii, 20). After the exile, also, these 
two tribes constituted the flower of the new Jewish 
colony in Palestine (comp. Ezra xi, 1; x, 9).—Kitto. 

3. Characteristics.—The contrast between the war- 
like character of the tribe and the peaceful image of 
its progenitor has been already noticed. That fierce- 
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ness and power are not less out of proportion to the 
smallness of its numbers and of its territory. This 
comes out in many scattered notices. (@) Benjamin 
was the only tribe that seems to have pursued arch- 
ery to any purpose, and their skill in the bow Sam. 
xx, 20, 36; 2 Sam. i, 22; 1 Chron. viii, 40; xii, 2; 2 
Chron. xvii, 17) and the sling (Judg. xx, 16) are cele- 
brated. (6) When, after the first conquest of the 
country, the nation began to groan under the miseries 
of a foreign yoke, it is to a man of Benjamin, Ehud, 
the son of Gera, that they turn for deliverance. The 
story seems to imply that he accomplished his purpose 
on Eglon with less risk, owing to his proticiency in 
the peculiar practice of using his left hand—a practice 
apparently confined to Benjamites, and by them great- 
ly employed (Judg. iii, 15, and see xx, 16; 1 Chron. 
xii, 2). (¢) Baanah and Rechab, “the sons of Rim- 
mon the Beerothite, of the children of Benjamin,” are 
the only Israelites west of the Jordan named in the 
whole history as captains of marauding predatory 
“bands” (Q°7I95); and the act of which they were 
guilty—the murder of the head of their house—hardly 
needed the summary vengeance inflicted on them by 
David to testify the abhorrence in which it must have 
been held by all Orientals, however warlike. (d) The 
dreadful deed recorded in Judg. xix, though repelled 
by the whole country, was unhesitatingly adopted and 
defended by Benjamin with an obstinacy and spirit 
truly extraordinary. Of their obstinacy there is a re- 
markable trait in 1 Sam. xxii, 7-18. Though Saul 
was not only the king of the nation, but the head of 
the tribe, and David a member of a family which had 
as yet no claims on the friendship of Benjamin, yet 
the Benjamites resisted the strongest appeal of Saul 
to betray the movements of David; and after those 
movements had been revealed by Doeg the Edomite 
(worthy member—as he must haye seemed to them— 
of an accursed race!) they still firmly refused to lift a 
hand against those who had assisted him (see Niemey- 
er, Charakterist. iii, 565 sq.). 

Several circumstances may have conduced to the 
relative importance of this small tribe (see Plesken, 
De Benjamin parvo, Wittenb. 1720). The Taberna- 
cle was at Shiloh, in Ephraim, during the time of the 
last judge, but the ark was near Benjamin, at Kir- 


jath-jearim. Ramah, the official residence of Samuel, 
and containing a sanctuary greatly frequented (1 Sam. 
ix, 12, etc.), Mizpeh, where the great assemblies of 
“all Israel’? took place (1 Sam. vii, 5), Bethel, per- 
haps the most ancient of all the sanctuaries of Pales- 
tine, and Gibeon, specially noted as “the great high 
place’’ (2 Chron. i, 3), were all in the land of Benja- 
min. These must gradually have accustomed the 
people who resorted to these various places to as- 
sociate the tribe with power and sanctity, and they 
tend to elucidate the anomaly which struck Saul so 
forcibly, ‘‘that all the desire of Israel” should have 
been fixed on the house of the smallest of its tribes (1 
Sam. ix, 21). 

The stitaeatan and contests that followed the death 
of Saul arose from the natural unwillingness of the 
tribe to relinquish its position at the head of the na- 
tion, especially in favor of Judah. Hadit been Ephra- 
im, the case might have been different; but Judah had 
as yet no connection with the house of Joseph, and 
was, besides, the tribe of David, whom Saul had pur- 
sued with such unrelenting enmity. The tact and 
sound sense of Abner, however, succeeded in overcom- 
ing these difficulties, though he himself fell a victim 
in the very act of accomplishing his purpose; and the 
proposal that David should be ‘‘ king over Israel” was 
one.which ‘‘seemed good to the whole house of Benja- 
min,’’ and of which the tribe testified its approval and 
evinced its good faith by sending to the distant capi- 
tal of Hebron a detachment of 3000 men of the ‘ breth- 
ren of Saul’’ (1 Chron, xii, 29). Still, the insults of 
Shimei and the insurrection of Sheba are indications 
that the soreness still existed, and we do not hear of 
any cordial co-operation or firm union between the two 
tribes until a cause of common quarrel arose at the 
disruption, when Rehoboam assembled ‘‘all the house 
of Judah, with the tribe of Benjamin, to fight against 
the house of Israel, to bring the kingdom again to the 
son of Solomon” (1 Kings xii, 21; 2 Chr. xi, 1).. Pos- 
sibly the seal may have been set to this by the fact of 
Jeroboam having just taken possession of Bethel, a 
city of Benjamin, for the calf-worship of the northern 
kingdom (1 Kings xii, 29). Bethel, however, was on 


the very poundary-line, and centuries before this date 
was inhabited by both Ephraimites and Benjamites 


BENJAMITE 


(@Judg. xix, 16). On the other hand, Rehoboam forti- 
fied and garrisoned several cities of Benjamin, and 
wisely dispersed the members of his own family through 
them (2 Chron. xi, 10-12). The alliance was farther 
strengthened by a covenant solemnly undertaken (2 
Chron. xv, 9), and by the employment of Benjamites 
in high positions in the army of Judah (2 Chron. xvi, 
17). But what, above all, must have contributed to 
strengthen the alliance, was the fact that the Temple 
was the common property of both tribes. True, it was 
founded, erected, and endowed by princes of “ the house 
of Judah,” but the city of “the Jebusite” (Josh. xviii, 
28), and the whole of the ground north of the Valley 
of Hinnom, was in the lot of Benjamin. In this latter 
fact is literally fulfilled the prophecy of Moses (Deut. 
Xxxili, 12): Benjamin ‘‘dwelt between’’ the “shoul- 
ders”’ of the ravines which encompass the Holy City 
on the west, south, and east (see a good treatment of 
this point in Blunt’s Undes. Coincidences, pt. ii, § xvii). 

Although thereafter the history of Benjamin becomes 
merged in that of the southern kingdom, yet that the 
tribe still retained its individuality is plain from the 
constant mention of it in the various censuses taken 
of the two tribes, and on other occasions, and also from 
the lists of the men of Benjamin who returned with 
Zerubbabel (Ezra ii; Neh. vii), and took possession 
of their old towns (Neh. xi,°31-35). At Jerusalem 
the name must have been always kept alive, if by 
nothing else, by the name of ‘‘the high gate of Benja- 
min” (Jer. xx, 2). (See below.) That the ancient 
memories of their house were not allowed to fade from 
the recollections of the Benjamites, is clear also from 
several subsequent notices. The genealozy of Saul, 
to a late date, is carefully preserved in the lists of 1 
Chr. (viii, 33-40; ix, 39-44); the name of Kish recurs 
as the father of Mordecai (Esth. ii, 5), the honored de- 
liverer of the nation from miseries worse than those 
threatened by Nabash the Ammonite. The royal 
name once more appears, and ‘‘ Saul, who also is call- 
ed Paul,’’ has left on record under his own hand that 
he was ‘‘of the stock of Isracl, of the tribe of Benja- 
min.” It is perhaps more than a mere fancy to note 
how remarkably the chief characteristics of the tribe 
are gathered up in his one person. There was the 
fierceness in his persecution of the Christians, and 
there were the obstinacy and persistence which made 
him proof against the tears and prayers of his converts, 
and ‘‘ready not to be bound only, but also to die for 
the name of the Lord Jesus’’ (Acts xxi, 12,13). There 
were the force and vigor to which natural difficulties 
and confined circumstances formed no impediment ; 
and, lastly, there was the keen sense of the greatness of 
his house in his proud reference to his forefather “Saul, 
the son of Cis, of the tribe of Benjamin.’’—Smith. 

GATE or Bensamin (Jer. xxxvii, 13; xxxviii, 7; 
“Benjamin’s gate,” Zech. xiv, 10; ‘‘ high gate of Ben- 
jamin,’’ Jer. xx, 2) was doubtless on the northern side 
of Jerusalem, probably the same elsewhere called ‘the 
gate of Ephraim’ (1 Kings xiv, 13), and apparently 
coinciding nearly in position with the present ‘‘ Da- 
mascus Gate” (Strong’s Harmony and Expos. of the Gos- 
pels, App. ii, p.18). See JERUSALEM. 

2. A man of the tribe of Benjamin, second named 
of the seven sons of Bilhan, and the head of a family 
of warriors (1 Chron. vii, 10). B.C. perh. cir. 1016. 

8. An Israelite, one of the ‘‘sons of Harim,’’ who 
divorced his foreign wife after the exile (Ezra x, 32). 
B.C. 458. He seems to be the same person who had 
previously assisted in rebuilding the walls of Jerusa- 
lem (in connection with Hashub), opposite his house 
on Zion (Neh. iii, 23). 

Ben’jamite (Heb. prop. Ben-Yemini’, 92729-53, 
son af Jemint, 1 Sam. ix, 21; xxii, 7; 2 Sam. xvi, 11; 
xix, J7; 1 Kings ii, 8; 1 Chron. xxvii, 12; ‘‘of Ben- 
jamin,”’ Psa. vii, title ; but simply Yemin.’, 32705, in 
Judg. iii, 15; xix, 16; 1 Sam. ix, 1,4; 2 Sam. xx, 1; 
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Esth. ii, 5; elsewhere the usual name Benjamin with 
some other prefix, see BeNyAmrn), the patronymic title 
of the descendants of the patriarch Benjamin (q. v.). 


Bennet, Benjamin, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Wellesburgh, Leicestershire, 1674, and was for 
many years pastor of a Presbyterian church at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. He was an industrious and suc- 
cessful pastor, and still more eminent as a writer. He 
published Memorials of the Reformation (Lond. 2d ed. 
1721, 8vo); Irenicum, a Review of Controversies on the 
Trinity, Church Authority, etc. (1722, 8vo); Christian 
Oratory, or the Devotions of the Closet (many editions) ; 
Discourses against Popery (1714, 8vo); Sermons on In- 
spiration (1730, 8vo).—Darling, Cyclop. Bibliographica, 
i, 243; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 165, 

Bennet, Thomas, D.D., an eminent English di- 
vine, was born at Salisbury in 1673. He took his 
M.A. degree at Cambridge in 1694. He was made 
rector of St. James’s at Colchester 1700, and in 1716 
vicar of St. Giles’s in London, where he died in 1728. 
He was highly esteemed by Hoadley, although he dif- 
fered from him in his opinions. He wrote various 
works against the Romanists and Dissenters, An Zs- 
say on the Thirty-nine Articles (Lond.1715, 8vo), A Par- 
aphrase on the Book of Common Prayer (Lond. 1709, 
8yo), Brief History of Forms of Prayer (Camb. 1708, ° 
8vo), etc.—Biog. Britannica. 

Benno, Sr., descended from the counts of Wolden- 
burgh in Saxony, was born at Hildesheim in 1010, and 
became, in 1060, bishop of Meissen. He eagerly ex- 
erted himself for the conversion of the pagan Sclayo- 
nians. In the struggle between the Emperor Henry 
IV and Gregory VI! he was an unflinching adherent 
of the latter, and therefore expelled by the emperor 
from his see in 1085, but afterward reinstated. He 
died June 16,1107. His canonization, in 1523, called 
forth the spicy pamphlet of Luther, Against the new 


Idol and old Devil who is to be set up in Meissen. His 
Life was written by Emser (Leipz. 1512). See also 


Sey ffarth, Ossi/egium Bennonis (Munich, 1765); Ranke, 
History of the Reformation, i, 90. 

Be’no (Heb. Beno’, 123, his son; Sept. viol Bovré 
in ver. 26, and translates literally vioi airod in ver. 
27) is given as the only son, or the first of the four 
sons of Jaaziah the Levite, of the family of Merari, in 
1 Chron. xxiv, 26, 27; but there is much confusion in 
the whole passage, B.C. perh.1014. See Ben-. 


Benoit, Blie, a Protestant French theologian, 
was born at Paris on Jan. 20,1640. Having studied 
theology at Paris and Montauban, he became, in 1665, 
minister at Alencon. Here he had repeatedly theo- 
logical disputations with Roman Catholic priests, espe- 
cially the Jesuit La Rue, who tried to excite the mob 
against the Protestants. In consequence of the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes he had to leave France; 
he went to Holland, and became pastor at Delft, where 
he died Noy. 15,1728. He was highly esteemed as a 
meek, peaceable man, who did not seek controversies, 
but did not flee from them when forced upon him, 
His chief work is the History of the Edict of Nantes 
(Histoire de U Edit de Nantes, Delft, 1693-95, 5 vols. 4to). 
This work is distinguished for its accuracy, and still 
remains a chief source for the history of the Reformed 
Church of France. Among his other works are the 
following: //istoire et Apologie de la Retratte des Pas- 
teurs (Francfort, 1687, 12mo; and a defence of this 
Apology, Francfort, 1688, 12mo); Afelange de Re- 
marques critiques, historiques, philosophiques, et theolo- 
giques contre deux ecrits de Loland (Delft, 1712, 8vo).— 
Herzog, Supplement, i, 174; Hoefer, Biog. Generale, v, 
394. 

Benoit or Benedict, René, curate of the church 
of St. Eustache at Paris, was born near Angers in 
1521. In 1566 he distinguished himself by a French 
translation of the Bibie, published in that year at Paris 
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in fol., and in 1588 in 2 vols. 4to. Ile was accused 
of having pretended to make his translation from the 
Greek and Hebrew, of which languages he knew noth- 
ing, and of having, in fact, followed the Geneva Bi- 
ble, making a few verbal alterations. In spite of his 
defence, he was expelled from the faculty of theology 
by a decree dated October Ist, 1572, and the censure 
passed by that society on his works was confirmed by 
Gregory XIII; the author was subsequently com- 
pelled to submit, was readmitted into the faculty, and 
made dean. Benoit had been confessor to the unhap- 
py Mary, Queen of Scots, whom he accompanied into 
Scotland. He died at Paris March 7th, 1608. He 
published an immense number of works, among which 
may be specified, 1. Stromata in Universa Biblia (Co- 
jogne, 1508, 8vo):—2. A Catholic Apology (showing 
that the profession of the Protestant faith was not a 
sufficient and lawful reason for excluding the heir from 
the throne of France) :—3. Examen pacifique de la Doc- 
trine des Huguenots. (This curious work was printed 
at Caen in 1590, and is intended to show that the 
Council of Trent, not having been fully received in 
France, was not of sufficient authority there to con- 
demn the Huguenots. )—Hoefer, Biog. Gén. v, 395. 

Ben-o/ni (Heb. Ben-Qni’, "258753, son of my sor- 
row, otherwise of my strength, i. e. of my last effort, 
Hiller, Onomast. p. 800; Sept. translates vide ddbvne¢ 
jtov), the name given by Rachel in her expiring breath 
to her youngest son, in token of the death-pangs that 
gave him birth (Gen. xxxv, 18); afterward changed 
by his father to Bexzamrn (q. v.). 


Benson, George, D.D., a learned and eminent 
English Dissenter, was born at Great Salkeld 1699; 
studied at Glasgow, and settled as pastor at Abingdon 
about 1721. In 1729 he went to London, and in 1740 
was chosen pastor of the church in Crutched Friars, 
where he remained until his death in 1763. He was 
trained a Calvinist, but his views in later years were 
tinged with Arianism. He published The Design and 
End of Prayer (Lond. 1737, 8vo, 2d ed.) :—Paraphrase 
and Notes on Paul's Epistles, after Locke’s Manner 
(Lond. 1752-56, 2 vols. 4to, best ed.) :-—History of the 
Jjirst Planting of the Christian Religion (Lond. 1756, 2 
vols. 4to, best ed.). After his death, his Life of Christ, 
with a memoir of the author by Amory, appeared 
(Lond. 1764, 4to).—Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 166. 


Benson, Joseph, one of the most eminent of the 
early Methodist ministers in England, was born at 
Melmerby, in Cumberland, Jan. 25,1748. His father 
designed him for the ministry in the Established 
Church, and had him taught Greek and Latin by the 
Rey. Mr. Dean, of Parkhead, under whom he made 
great proficiency. At sixteen he fell in for the first 
time with the Methodists and was converted. In 1766 
Mr. Wesley appointed him classical master at Kings- 
wood School. He devoted himself closely to philoso- 
phy and theology, studying constantly and zealously. 
In 1769 he was made head-master of Lady Hunting- 
don’s Theological College at Trevecca; but in 1771 he 
left it, because of its becoming a thoroughly Calvinis- 
tic school. Mr. Benson was then, and always after, a 
decided Arminian.. While engaged in these semi- 
naries he still regularly kept his terms at St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. In August, 1771, he was admitted into 
the Methodist Conference, and soon became one of the 
ablest preachers in the body. He filled the chief sta- 
tions, such as Edinburgh, Neweastle, Sheffield, Hull, 
‘Birmingham, and London, and crowds attended his 
preaching wherever he went. After a life of great 
clerical and literary industry, he died Feb. 16, 1821, at 
London. Dr. Clarke calls him ‘‘a sound scholar, a 
powerful and able preacher, and a profound theologi- 
an.” Besides editing for many years the Methodist 
Magazine, he published A Defence of the Methodists 
(Lond. 1793, 12mo):—A Farther Defence of the Metho- 
dists (1794, 12mo):— Vindication of the Methodists 
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(Lond. 1800, 8yo):—Apology for the Methodists (Lond. 
1801, 12mo0):— Sermons on various Occasions (Lond. 
1836, 2d edit. 2 vols. 12mo):—A Commentary on the 
Holy Scriptures (Lond. 1848, 6th edit. 6 vols. 8vo) :— 
Life of John Fletcher (New York, 1 vol. 8vo). His life 
has been twice written, once by Macdonald (New York, 
8vo), and again by Treffry (New York, 12mo). 


Bentham, Edward, was born at Ely in 1707, 
and was educated at Christ. Church, Oxford, from 
whence, in 1723, he removed to Corpus Christi College, 
and in 1731 was chosen fellow of Oriel. In 1743 he 
obtained a prebend in the cathedral of Hereford. In 
1749 he proceeded to D.D,, and in 1754 was made can- 
on in his cathedral. On the death of Dr. Fanshaw he 
was nominated regius professor of divinity in the uni- 
versity. ile died in 1776. Besides some single ser- 
mons, Dr. Bentham published, 1. An Introduction to 
Moral Philosophy, 8vo:—2. A Letter to a young Gentle- 
man on Study; with a Letter to a Fellow of a College, 
8vo:—3. Advice to a young Man of Rank upon coming 
to the University :—4. Reflections on Logic, with a Vindi- 
cution of the same, 8vo:—5. Funeral Eulogies upon mil- 
itary Men, from the Greek, 8vo:—6. De Studiis Theo- 
logicis Prelectio:—7. Reflections upon the Study of Di- 
vinity, with Heads of a Course of Lectures, 8yo:—8. De 
Vita et Moribus Johannis Burton, S. T. P.:—9. An In- 
troduction to Logic, 8vo.—10. De Tumultibus America- 
nis deque eorum concitatoribus similis meditatio.—Biog. 
Brit. ; Hook, Eccl. Biog. ii, 250. 

Bentham, Jeremy, was born in London, Febru- 
ary 15, 1748. He received his early education at 
Westminster School; and when yet a boy, being little 
more than twelve years of age, he went to Owen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he took his master’s degree in 
1766. He studied law, and was called to the bar in 
1772, but devoted himself entirely to study, and be- 
came an able and voluminous writer on government 
and legislation. “His name is mentioned here in view 
of his writings on morals, which, however, are less orig- 
inal and valuable than those on government. In all 
his writings, utility is the leading and pervading prin- 
ciple ; and his fayorite vehicle for its expression is the 
phrase, ‘‘the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber,” which was first coined by Priestley, though its 
prominence in politics has been owing to Bentham. 
‘In this phrase,”’ he says, ‘‘I saw delineated for the 
first time a plain as well as a true standard for what- 
ever is right or wrong, useful, useless, or mischievous 
in human conduct, whether in the field of morals or 
politics.” Accordingly, the leading principle of his 
ethical writings is, ‘‘that the end of all human actions 
and morality is happiness. By happiness, Bentham 
means pleasure. and exemption from pain; and the 
fundamental principle from which he starts is, that 
the actions of sentient beings are wholly governed by 
pleasure and pain. He held that happiness is the 
‘summum bonum,’ in fact, the only thing desirable in 
itself; that all other things are desirable solely as 
means to that end; that therefore the production of 
the greatest possible amount of happiness is the only 
fit object of all human exertion.” He died in West- 
minster, June 6, 1832. See Eruics; Morats. 


Bentham, Thomas, bishop of Lichfield and Coy- 
entry, was born in Yorkshire about 1513. He became 
a fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1543, and 
distinguished himself in Hebrew. He early sided 
with the Reforming party, and became prominent as a 
zealous opponent of the superstitions of popery. On 
the accession of Mary, he disdained to conceal or re- 
tract his sentiments, and he was deprived of his fellow- 
ship in 1553 and compelled to go abroad. At Zurich 
and Basle he preached to the English exiles. Even 
during the height of Mary’s persecutions he returned 
to London to take charge of a Protestant congregation. 
In the second year of Queen Elizabeth he was raised 
to the see cf Lichfield and Coventry, and was conse- 
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crated in 1559. Had Bentham been supreme, the Eng- 
lish Reformation would have been far more thorough 
than it was, and the Christian Church would have 
avoided much evil. He died Feb. 19, 1578. He trans- 
lated the Psalms, Ezekiel, and Daniel in the ‘‘ Bishop's 
Bible.””—Hook, Lecles. Biography, ii, 249. | 

Bentley, Rrcuarp, D.D., called from his eminence 
in philological criticism ‘‘the British Aristarchus,’’ 
was born at Wakefield 1661, and admitted at St. 
John’s College 1676. He accepted the mastership of 
the grammar-school of Spalding, in Lincolnshire, early 
in 1682. In 1683 he became private tutor to the son 
of Dr. Stillingfleet, afterward bishop of Worcester. 
He accompanied his pupil to Oxford, where he was ad- 
mitted M.A. At Oxford he had access to the MSS. 
of the Bodleian Library. At this time he meditated 
two very laborious undertakings—a complete collec- 


tion of Fragments of the Greck Poets, and an edition of | 


the three principal Greek lexicographers, Hesychius, 
Suidas, and the Ltymologicum Magnum, to be printed 
in parallel columns on the same page. Neither scheme, 
however, was carried into effect. To the edition of 
Callimachus, published by Grevius in 1697, Bentley 
contributed a collection of the fragments of that poet. 
But his reputation for scholarship was established by 
a performance of a much more confined nature—a dis- 
sertation on an obscure chronicler named Malala, 
which was published as an Appendix to Chilmead and 
Mill’s edition of the author in 1691. This showed 
such an intimate acquaintance with Greck literature, 
especially the drama, that it drew the eyes of foreign as 


well as British scholars upon him, and obtained a warm | 


tribute of admiration from the great critics Grevius 
and Spanheim to this new and brilliant star of British 


literature. Bentley was ordained deacon in March, 
1690, In 1692, having obtained the first nomination 


to the Boyle lectureship, he chose for his subject the 
confutation of atheism, directing his arguments more 
especially against the system of Hobbes. In these 
lectures Bentley applied the principles and discoveries 
of Newton’s Principia to the confirmation of natural 
theology. ‘‘The Principia had been published about 
six years; but the sublime discoveries of that work 
were yet little known, owing not merely to the obsta- 
cles which oppose the reception of novelty, but to the 
difficulty of comprehending the proofs whereby they 
are established. To Bentley belongs, as bishop Monk 
remarks, the undoubted merit of having been the first 
to lay open these discoveries in a popular form, and to 
explain their irresistible force in the proof of a Deity. 
This constitutes the subject of his seventh and eighth 
sermons —pieces admirable for the clearness with 
which the whole question is developed, as well as for 
the logical precision of their arguments. Among oth- 
er topics, he shows how contradictory to the principles 
of philosophy is the notion of matter contained in the 
solar system having been once diffused over a chaotic 
space, and afterward combined into the large bodies 
of the sun, planets, and secondaries by the force of 
mutual gravitation; and he explains that the planets 
could never have obtained the transverse motion, 
which causes them to revolve round the sun in orbits 
nearly circular, from the agency of any cause except 
the arm of an almighty Creator, From these and 
other subjects of physical astronomy, as well as from 
the discoveries of Boyle, the founder of the lecture, re- 
specting the nature and properties of the atmosphere, 
a conyiction is irresistibly impressed upon the mind of 
the wisdom and benevolence of the Deity. We are 
assured that the effect of these discourses was such 
that atheism was deserted as untenable ground; or, 
to use his own expression, the atheists were ‘silent 
since that time, and sheltered themselves under de- 
ism.’” This work gave him great reputation, and in 
1692 he was made canon of Worcester by bishop Stil- 
lingfleet. In 1699 he was appointed master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; and in the following year the 
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archdeaconry of Ely was conferred upon him. Of his 
contributions to Greek literature we have not room to 
speak; but, in the midst of personal quarrels, his liter- 
ary activity for many years was wonderful. In 1713 
he published, under the signature of Philoleutheros 
Lipsiensis, a reply to Collins’s Discourse of Frreethink- 
img; and in none of his writings are his accurate learn- 
ing and matchless faculty of disputation more signally 
displayed. In 1717 he was chosen regius professor of 
divinity at Cambridge. In 1720 he issued proposals 
for a new edition of the N. T. in Greek, with the Latin 
version of Jerome. Taking up that father’s observa- 
tion that in the translation of the Holy Scriptures ‘‘ the 
very order of the words is mystery,’”’ he conjectured 
that if the most ancient Greek manuscripts were com- 
pared with Jerome’s Latin, they might be found to 
agree with that version both in the words and order; 
and, upon trial, his ideas were realized even beyond 
his expectations. He stated also in these proposals 
that he believed he had recovered, with very few ex- 
ceptions, the exemp'ar of Origen, the great standard of 
the most learned fathers for more than two hundred 
years after the Council of Nice; and observed that, by 
the aid of the Greek and Latin manuscripts, the text 
of the original might be so far settled that, instead of 
thirty thousand different readings, found in the best 
modern editions, not more than two hundred would 
deserve much serious consideration. But so much op- 
position was made to his plan that he dropped it. 
Bentley died July 14,1742. His Works, collected and 
edited by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, were published in 
London in 1836 (8 vols. 8vo), but unfortunately the 
collection is incomplete. His Life and Writings, by 
bishop Monk, were published in London in 1830; and 
his Correspondence, edited by Wordsworth, in 1842 (2 
vols. 8vo). See Foreign Quarterly Review, July, 1839 ; 
North American Review, xliii, 458; Edinburgh Review, 
li, 821; Allibone, i, 169; Hook, Ecclesiastical Biogra- 
phy, ii, 258. 

Benzel, Errcu, a prominent Swedish theologian, 
was born in 1642 at Benzeby; became in 1665 Profese 
sor of History and Ethics, and in 1666 Professor of 
Theology, at Upsala; in 1677 bishop of Stregniis, and 
in 1700 archbishop of Upsala, where he died in 1709, 
He wrote, among other works, Breviarium historie ec- 
clesiastice V. et N. Testament. (Ups. 3d ed. 1717). He 
also superintended the printing of the Swedish Bible 
translation under Charles XII. One of his sons, whose 
name was likewise Erich, became in 1726 bishop of 
Gothenburg, and died as archbishop of Upsala in 1743, 

Ben-zo’heth (Heb. Ben-Zocheth’, MIMI7}2, son 
of Zoheth; Sept. translates vioi Zwa3 v. vr. Zwxap), a 
person named (1 Chron. iy, 20) as the second of the 
sons of Ishi, a descendant of Judah (B.C. apparently 
post 1856), the other being given as Zoheth simply ; 
but either the true name of the son of the Zoheth pre- 
ceding seems to have fallen out of the text, or this in- 
dividual is only mentioned patronymically as the 
grandson of Ishi, being son of Zoheth himself. See 
BrEn-. 

Be’6n (Heb. Beén’, \22, apparently an early error 
of transcription for Mon [q. v.]; Sept. Bacay y. r. 
Bac), one of the places fit for pasturage given by 
Joshua to the tribes on the east of Jordan (Num. xxxii, 
3). Itis elsewhere more properly called BerH-BAAL~ 
Meron (Josh. xiii, 17), or more briefly Baat-MEon 
(Num. xxxii, 38), and Bera-Mron (Jer. xlviii, 23), 
for which this name may be a contraction. 

Be’6r (Heb. Bedr’, Soe, a torch; Sept. Bewp), 
the name of twomen. See BALAAM. 

1. The father of Bela (q. y.), one of the kings of 
Edom (Gen. xxxvi, 82; 1 Chron. i, 43). B.C. appar- 
ently ante 1618. 

2. The father of Balaam, the backsliding prophet 
(Numb, xxii, 5; xxiv, 3,15; xxxi, 8; Josh, xiii, 22; 
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kxiv, 9; Mic. vi, 5; Deut. xxiii, 4). In 2 Pet. ii, 15, 
he is called Bosor (q. v.). B.C. ante 1618. 

Be’ra (Heb. id. S53, gift, otherwise excellence, 
but more prob. for 37}3, son of evil; Sept. Badd; 
Josephus, BalXac, Ani. i, 9, 1), king of Sodom at the 
time of the invasion of the five kings under Chedor- 
laomer (q. v.), Which was repelled by Abraham (Gen. 
xiv, 2; also17 and 21). B.C. cir. 2077. 

Ber’achah (Heb. Berakah’, 7273, 
the name of a valley and also of a man. 

1. (Sept. translates evAoyia.) A valley in the direc- 
tion of Tekoa, so called as being the place where Je- 
hoshaphat celebrated the miraculous overthrow of the 
Moabites and Ammonites (2 Chron. xx, 26). It is 
still called Wady Bereikut, near the ruined village of 
the same name south of Tekua (Robinson's Researches, 
ii, 189), first identified by Wolcott (Biblioth. Sac, 1843, 
p- 43; comp. Wilson, Lands of Bible, i, 386). See 
JERUEL; CAPHAR-BARUCHA. 

2. (Sept. Bepyia.) One of the thirty Benjamite war- 
riors, “Saul’s brethren,” who joined David while in 
retirement at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii, 3). B.C. 1054, 

Berachi’ah (1 Chron. vi, 39). See BerecHIAH. 

Berakoth. See Misuna. 
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a blessing), 


Berai’ah (Heb. Berayah’, H°N73, created by Je- | 


hovah; Sept. Baoata), next to the last named of the 
nine sons apparently of Shimhi, and a chief Benjamite 
of Jerusalem (1 Chron. viii, 21). B.C. perhaps 588. 
Be’rea (Beoéa), a place in Judea apparently not 
very far from Jerusalem, where Bacchides, the general 
of Demetrius, encamped shortly before the engage- 


ment in which Judas Maccabzus was slain 1 Mace. 


ix, 4). Other copies, however, read Berzath (Benocas, 
BenoSaz, Byogns, ete., see Grimm, in loc.), from which 
*Reland conjectures (Palest. p. 624) that it may be the 
Bezetu (q. v.) of 1 Mace. vii, 19, especially as Jose- 
phus, in his parallel account (Ant. xii, 11, 4), calls the 
place in question Bethzetho (BnStnSw, Ant, xii, 11,1; 
comp. 10,2). See also Bera. 
_ Bereans, a small sect of dissenters from the Church 
of Scotland, who profess to follow the example of the 


ancient Berans (Acts xvii, 11) in building their sys- | 
tem upon the Scriptures alone, without regard to any | 


human authority. The sect was founded in 1773 by a 


clergyman named Barclay, who was excluded from | 


the parish of Fettercairn. They hold the Calvinistic 
creed, with the following peculiarities: 1. They reject 


natural religion as undermining the evidences of Chris- | 
2. They consider faith in Christ and assur- | 


tianity. 
ances of salvation as inseparable, or rather as the same 
thing, because (say they) ‘‘God hath expressly de- 
elared, he that believeth shall be saved ; and therefore 
it is not only absurd, but impious, and in a manner 
calling God a liar, for a man to say I believe the Gos- 


pel, but have doubts, nevertheless, of my own salva- | 


tion.’’ 3. They say that the sin against the Holy 
Ghost is nothing else but unbelief; and that the ex- 
pression, ‘“‘ It shall not be forgiven, neither in this 
world, nor that which is to come,” means only that a 
person dying in unbelief would not be forgiven, neither 
under the former dispensation by Moses, nor under the 
Gospel dispensation, which, in respect of the Mosaic, 
was a kind of future world, or world to come. 4. 


They interpret the Old Testament prophecies, and es-_ 


pecially the Psalms, as typical or prophetic of Christ, 


and never apply them to the experience of private | 
There are still some congregations of | 


Christians. 
Bereans in Scotland, and a few, it is believed, in Amer- 
ica. See HurcHINSONIANS. 


Berechi’ah (Heb. Berekyah’, M7273, blessed by | 


Jehovah ; also in the prolonged form  Berekya’ hu, 
"3593, in 1 Chron. vi, 39; xv. 17; 2 Chron. xxviii, 


12; Zech. i, 7; Sept. Baoayiac, often Bapayxia), the | 
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| name of six men. 


¥ 
BERENGARIUS 


See also BARacHIAH and Bara- 
CHIAS, 

1. The son of Shimea and father of Asaph, the cel- 
ebrated musician; he was one of the Levites who bore 
the ark to the tent prepared for it by David (1 Chron. 
vi, 39, where the name is Anglicized ‘' Berachiah ;” 
xv, 17, 28). B.C. 1043. 

2. The son of Meshillemeth, and one of the seven 
Ephraimite chieftains who enforced the prophet Gded’s 
prohibition of the enslavement of their Judaite cap- 
tives by the warriors of the northern kingdom (2 
Chron. xxviii, 12). B.C. 789. 

3. The fourth named of the five brothers of Zerub- 
babel (q. v.), of the royal line of Judah (1 Chron. iii, 
20; see Strong’s Harmony and Expos. of the Gospels, 
p. 17, note m). B.C. 536. 

4. A son of Asa, and one of the Levites that dwelt 
in the villages of the Netophathites on the return from 
Babylon (1 Chron, ix, 16). B.C. post 536. 

5. The son of Iddo and father of the prophet Zech- 

_ariah (Zech. i, 1, 7). B.C. ante 500. 

6. A son of Meshezabeel and the father of Meshul- 
lam, which last repaired a part of the walls of Jerusa- 
lem (Neh. iii, 4, 80; vi, 18). B.C. ante 446. 


| Be’red (Heb. id. 793, hail, in pause Ba’red, 173, 
| Gen. xvi, 14; Sept. always Bapdé), the name of a 
place and of a man. 

1. A town in the south of Palestine, between which 
and Kadesh lay the well Lahai-roi (Gen. xvi, 14; 
comp. ver. 7). The name is variously given in the 
ancient versions: Syriac, Gadar [?=Gerar]; Arab. 
Jared, probably a mere corruption of the Hebrew 
name; Onkelos, Chagra, N73 (elsewhere employed 
in the Targus for ‘‘ Shur”); Ps.-Jonathan, Chalutsa, 
NEASM, i. e. the Elusa, “EXcvoa, of Ptolemy and the 
ecclesiastical writers, now e/-Khilasah, on the Hebron 
road, about 12 miles south of Beersheba (Robinson, i, 
296; Stewart, p. 205; Reland, p. 755). We have the 

| testimony of Jerome (Vita S. Hilarionis) that Elusa 
was called by its inhabitants Barec, which wouid be 
| an easy corruption of Bered, 7 being read fort. Cha- 
luza is the name elsewhere given in the Arabic ver- 
sion for ‘‘shur’’ and for ‘‘ Gerar*’’—Smith. See Eiusa. 

2. A son of Shuthelah and grandson of Ephraim 
(1 Chron. vii, 20); supposed by some to have been 
identical with Becher in Num. xxvi, 35, by a mere 
change of letters ((>2 for 372), but with little prob- 
ability from the context. B.C. post 1856. 


Berengarians, the followers of Berengarius, who 
taught, in the eleventh century, that the bread and 
wine in the Lord’s Supper were not really and essen- 
tially, but figuratively, changed into the body and 
| blood of Christ. See BERENGARIUS. 


| Berengarius or Berenger, archdeacon of An- 
gers, was born at Tours in the beginning of the eley- 
enth century, and studied first in the school of St. 
Martin, and subsequently at Chartres, under the cele- 
brated Fulbert. Upon his death Berenger left Char- 
tres and returned to Tours, where he taught public- 
ly at St. Martin's. He very early manifested a lib- 
eral spirit of inquiry, and was distinguished for his pi- 
ety as well as for his industry in study. He quitted 
this city again and repaired to Angers, where he was 
well received by Hubert de Vendéme, who administer- 
ed the church of Angers at that period, and who made 
Berenger archdeacon. Scholars flocked to him from 
all parts of France. Some time between 1040 and 
| 1050 he began to publish his sentiments on the Eucha- 
| rist, in which he opposed the doctrine of Paschasius on, 
_ transubstantiation. Lanfranc, who was then in Nor- 
| mandy, and who had been the intimate friend of Be- 
_Tenger, entered into a controversy with him on the 
| subject. Berenger answered Lanfranc in a letter (see 
Gieseler, Ch, Hist. per. iii, § 29), in which he blamed 
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him for charging Scotus with heresy for his opinion 
that the bread and wine are not changed in substance 
by consecration in the Eucharist, and declared that in 
doing so he equally condemned Ambrose, Jerome, Au- 
gustine, and others of ths fathers. This letter fell into 
the hands of Pope Leo LX, who convened a council at 
Rome in April, 1050, when Berenger was excommuni- 
cated. He was also, in this year, condemned in the 
synods of Brienne and Vercelli. In this last council, 
which was held in September, the books of Scotus 
were burned. In October in the same year he was 
synodically condemned, for the fourth time, at Paris. 
Berenger appears to have adhered to his views until 
1055, when, being cited before.a synod held at Tours, 
where Hildebrand acted as legate to Victor II, he 
signed a confession of faith, which, though not a com- 
plete retraction, was satisfactory to the prelates pres- 
ent, who accordingly received him into communion. 
He had not, however, changed his opinions, and still 
continued to defend in writing his real views, where- 
upon he was again cited before a council, held at Rome 
in 1059, where he again retracted, and signed a con- 
fession drawn up by Cardinal Humbertus. Upon his 
return into France he again retracted his recantation, 
and published another work in defence of his original 
opinion. This work Lanfranc endeavored to answer, 
but without any effect so far as Berenger was con- 
cerned, who also, by letter, assured Pope Alexander 
II that his opinion was unalterable. Thus another 
synod was held against him at Rouen in 1063, another 
at Poitiers in 1073, another at St. Maixent in 1075, an- 
other at Rome in 1078, where he confessed the doctrine 
of transubstantiation to save his life, but withdrew his 
confession as soon as he was safe in France. He died 
in communion with the Church in the island of Céme, 
near Tours, January 5th, 10388, at the age of ninety. 
Berenger was greatly in advance of his age both in- 
tellectually and morally, though he had not physical 
to equal his moral courage. The injustice with which 
he was treated at Rome caused him to use the follow- 
ing language of Leo IX: ‘‘In him I found by no means 
a saint, by no means a lion of the tribe of Judah; not 
even an upright man. To be declared a heretic by 
him ! account as nothing.’’ 
of transubstantiation an inepta vecordia vu'g:. From 
his great reputation as a teacher, his views were wide- 
ly diffused, not only in France, but in other countries. 
Much light has been recently thrown upon the history 
and character of Berenger by the publication of Beren- 
garius Turonensis, oder cine Sammlung thn betreffender 
Briefe, herausg. yon Dr. H. Sudendorf (Berlin, 1850). 
This collection of his letters shows him as a worthy 
man, a loving Christian, and a man of tender and 
placable nature. It shows also that his learning em- 
braced a wide ranze: he was a most zealous student 
of the fathers, he practised medicine as a physician, 
and was much admired as an orator. It shows far- 
ther, what was not before known, that he was in inti- 
mate relations with some of the foremost men in France; 
and that, in particular, Godfrey of Anjou was his friend 
and protector. We also learn a great deal from this 
book of Gregory’s conduct during his stay in France, 


and find that a very general sympathy with Berenga- | 


rius’s views existed among the chief clergy of France 
and of the neighboring German border. Dr. Suden- 
dorf’s historical explanations are both acute and thor- 
ough.—Neander, Ch. Hist. iii, 503-522; Mosheim, Ch. 
Hist. i, 285-291; Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, ii, 
75-88 ; Landon, Heel. Dict. ii, 180, 


Berenicé. See Brernicr. 


Bergier, NicoLas Siryesrre, D.D., was born at 
Darnay, in Lorraine, December 31, 1718, and became 
successively curé of Flange-Bouche, in Franche-Comté, 
canon of Notre-Dame, Paris, and confessor to the king. 
He was one of the most formidable opponents of the 
modern philosophical spirit. In 1768 he published La 
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He styled the doctrine | 
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Certitude des Preuves du Christianisme, which passed 
through three editions in one year, and was translated 
into Italian and Spanish. Voltaire replied to it by 
his Conseils raisonables, and Bergier rejoined. Ana- 
charsis Cloots published, in opposition to the work of 
Bergier, his Certitude des Preuves de Mahométisme. 
Bergier afterward published Le Déisme réfuté par luis 
méme (Paris, 1765-66-68, 2 vols. 12mo, which contains 
an examination of the opinions of Rousseau) :—Apolo- 
gie dela Religion Chrétienne (against d’Holbach: Paris, 
1769, 2 vols. 12mo):—Examen du Materialisme (Paris, 
1771, 2 vols. 12mo) :—Traité de la vraie Religion (Paris, 
last ed. 1854, 8 vols. 8vo):—L’ Origine des dieux du 
Paganisme (Paris, 1774, 2 vols. 12mo). He also wrote 
for the Encylopédie his Dictionnaire de Théologie (best 
ed. Paris, 1854, 6 vols. 8vo, edited by Archbishop Gous- 
set), to which the editors of this Cyclopedia are much 
indebted. Bergier died April 19,1790. His works 
above named are constantly appearing in new editions 
in Paris.—Hoefer, Biog. Gén. v, 515. 


Bergius, JoHANNES, a Reformed theologian, was 
born at Stettin 1587, and studied at Heidelberg, Stras- 
burg, and Dantzic. In 1616 he was made professor of 
theolozy at Frankfurt-on-the-Oder. In theology he 
opposed Supralapsarian Calvinism, and declined to at- 
tend the Synod of Dort, whose cruel treatment of the 
Arminians he reprobated (see Limborch, Vita Epis- 
copii, p. 210). He taught ‘‘ free grace’’ in his treatise 
Der Wille Gottes u. aller Menschen Seligheit (1653). He 
represented Brandenburg at the Leipsic Conference 
(1631) and at the Thorn Colloquium (1642). He died 
1658.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 


Be’ri (Heb. Beri’, "73, q. d. fontanus, for “TNA, 
Beéri; Sept. Baoi v. r. Baoiy), a chief warrior, the 
fourth named of the eleven sons of Zophah, a descend- 
ant of Asher (1 Chron. vii, 36). B.C. perh, 1016. 


Beri’ah (Heb. Beriah’, on the signif. see below), 
the name of four men. 

1. (Sept. Baord.) The last named of the four sons 
of Asher, and the father of Heber and Malchiel (Gen. 
xlvi, 17). B.C. 1856. His descendants were called 
Berures (Num. xxvi, 44, 45). 

2. (Sept. Baord v. r. Beout.) A son of Ephraim, so 
named on account of the state of his father’s house 
when he was born. ‘‘ And the sons of Ephraim; 
Shuthelah, and Bered his son, and Tahath his son, and 
Eladah his son, and Tahath his son, and Zabad his 
son, and Ezer, and Elead, whom the men of Gath [that 
were] born in [that] land slew’? [lit. “and the men 

. slew them’’], ‘‘ because they came down to take 
away their cattle. And Ephraim their father mourn- 
ed many days, and his brethren came to comfort him. 
And when he went in to his wife, she conceived, and 
bare a son, and he called his name Beriah, because it 
went evil with his house” [lit. ‘‘because in evil” or 
‘Ca gift” ‘was to his house :”’ inna ANNI ASI 1D; 
Sept. Ore éy Kaxotc eyévero ty oikw prov; Vulg. “eo 
quod in malis domus ejus ortus esset’’ | (1 Chron. vii, 
20-23). With respect to the meaning of the name, 
Gesenius prefers the rendering ‘‘in evil” to ‘‘a gift,” 


as probably the right one. In this case, M73 in the 


explanation would be, according to him, 127 with 
Beth essentie (Thes.s.v.). It must be remarked, how- 
ever, that the supposed instances of Beth essentie being 
prefixed to the subject in the O. T. are few and incon- 
clusive, and that it is disputed by the Arabian gram- 
marians if the parallel ‘‘ redundant Be” of the Arabic 
be ever so used (comp. Thes. p. 174, 175, where this 
use of “ redundant Bé’’ is too arbitrarily denied). The 


| Sept. and Vulg. indicate a different construction, with 


an additional variation in the case of the former (“my 
house” for ‘‘ his house’’), so that the rendering ‘‘in 
eyil’’ does not depend upon the construction proposed 
by Gesenius. Michaelis suggests that M393 may 
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mean a spontaneous gift of God, beyond expectation 
and the law of nature, as a son Lorn to Ephraim now 
growing old might be called (Suppl. p. 224, 225). 
favor of this meaning, which, with Gesenius, we take 
in the simple sense of ‘‘ gift,” it may be urged that it 
is unlikely that four persons would have borne a name 
of an unusual form, and that a case similar to that here 
supposed is found in the naming of Seth (Gen. iv, 25). 
First (Heb. Handw.s. v.) suggests what appears a still 
better derivation, namely, a contraction of H277743 
for 29742, son of evil, i, e, unlucky, 


‘his short notice i no slight historical impor- | ; : : E : 
ius Bhort notice is. of no yslight ‘historic Por | has been imagined, according as either side was supposed 


tance, especially as it refers to a period of Hebrew 


history respecting which the Bible affords us no other | 


like information. The event must be assigned to the 
time between Jacob’s death and the beginning of the op- 
pression. B.C. post. 1856. The indications that guide 
us are, that some of Ephraim’s sons must have attain- 
ed to manhood, and that the Hebrews were stil! free. 
The passage is full of difficulties. The first question 
is, What sons of Ephraim were killed? The persons 
mentioned do not all seem to be his sons. 
occupies the first place, and a genealogy of his de- 
scendants follows as far as a second Shuthelah, the 


words ‘‘his son” indicating a direct descent, as Hou- | 


bigant (ap. Barrett, Synopsis, in loc.) remarks, although 
he very needlessly proposes conjecturally to omit them. 
A similar genealogy from Beriah to Joshua is given in 
ver, 25-27. As the text stands, there are but three 
sons of Ephraim mentioned before Beriah—Shuthelah, 
Ezer, and Elead, all of whom seem to have been killed 
by the men of Gath, though it is possible that the last 
two are alone meant, while the first of them is stated to 
have left descendants. In the enumeration of the Is- 
raelite families in Numbers four of the tribe of Ephraim 
are mentioned, sprung from his sons Shuthelah, Becher, 
and Tahan, and from Eran, son or descendant of Shu- 
thelah (xxvi, 35, 36.) The second and third families 
are probably those of Beriah and a younger son, unless 
the third is one of Beriah, called after his descendant 
Tahan (1 Chron. vii, 25); or one of them may be that 
of a son of Joseph, since it is related that Jacob deter- 
mined that sons of Joseph who might be born to him 
after Ephraim and Manasseh should “be cailed after 
the name of their brethren in their inheritance’”’ (Gen. 
xlviii, 6). _ See, however, Becurr. There can be no 
doubt that the land in which the men of Gath were 
born is the eastern part of Lower Egypt, if not Goshen 
itself, It would be needless to say that they were 
born in their own land; but as this was not Gath it- 
self, they must have been called ‘‘men of Gath” 
(q. d. Gittites) as being descended from natives of 
that place. At this time very many foreigners must 
have been settled in Egypt, especially in and about 
Goshen. Indeed, Goshen is mentioned as a non- 
Egyptian country in its inhabitants (Gen. xlvi, 34), 
and its own name, as well as nearly all the names of its 
cities and places mentioned in the Bible, save the cities 
built in the oppression, are probably Semitic. In the 
Book of Joshua, Shihor, the Nile, here the Pelusiac 
branch, is the boundary of Egypt and Canaan, the 
Philistine territories apparently being considered to 
extend from it (Josh. xiii, 2,5). It is therefore very 
probable that many Philistines would have settled in a 
part of Egypt so accessible to them and so similar in 
its population to Canaan as Goshen and the tracts ad- 
Joining it. Or else these men of Gath may have been 
mercenaries like the Cherethim (in Egyptian “ Shay- 
ratana’’) who were in the Egyptian service at a later 
time, as in David’s, and to whom lands were probably 
allotted as to the native army. Some suppose that 
the men of Gath were the aggressors, a conjecture not 
at variance with the words used in the relation of the 
cause of the death of Ephraim’s sons, since we may 
read ‘when ("D) they came down,” ete., instead of 
*because,’’ etc. (Bagster’s Bible, in loc.), but it must 


In | 
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be remembered that this rendering is equally consist- 
ent with the other explanation. There is no reason 
to suppose that the Israelites at this time may not 
have sometimes engaged in predatory or other war- 
fare. The warlike habits of Jacob’s sons are evident 
in the narrative of the vengeance taken by Simeon and 
Levi upon Hamor and Shechem (Gen. xxxivy, 25-29), 
and that the same traits existed in their posterity ap- 
pears from the fear which the Pharaoh who began to 
oppress them entertained lest they should, in the event 
of war in the land, join with the enemies of his people, 
and thus escape out of the country (Exod. i, 8-10). It 


to have acted the aggressor, that the Gittites descended 
upon the Ephraimites in a predatory excursion from Pal- 
estine, or that the Ephraimites made a raid into Pales- 
tine, Neither of these explanations is consistent with 
sound criticism, because the men of Gath are said to 
have been born in the iand, that is, to have been settled 
in Egypt, as already shown, and the second one, which 
is adopted by Bunsen (Egypt's Place, i, 177, 178), is in- 
admissible on the ground that the verb used, 775, “ he 
went down,” or ‘‘ descended,” is applicable to going 
into Egypt, but not to coming from it. The rabbini- 
cal idea that these sons of Ephraim went to take the 
Promised Land needs no refutation. (For these vari- 
ous theories, see Poole’s Synopsis, in loc.)—Smith, s. v- 

3. (Sept. Beora v. r. Baprya.) A Benjamite, and ap- 
parently son of Elpaal; he, with his brother Shimea, 
were founders of Ajalon, and expelled the Gittites (1 
Chron. viii, 13). B.C. prob. 1612. His nine sons are 
enumerated in ver, 14-16. 

4. (Sept. Bapia v. r. Beora.) The last named of the 
four sons of Shimei, a Levite of the family of Gershom 
(1 Chron. xxiii, 10). B.C. 1014. His posterity was 
not numerous (ver. 11). 

Beri’ite (Heb. with the art., hab-Berii’, "3°20; 
Sept. 6 Bagiai), the patronymic title of the fami- 


| ly of BeRrAu (q. v.), the son of Asher (Num, xxyi, 


44), 

Berington, Josrru, one of the most prolific Ro- 
man Catholic writers of Great Britain, was born in 1743 
in Shropshire, and died in 1827. He was sent by his 
parents for education to the College of St. Omer, in 
France. For many years he exercised the priestly 
functions in France, and in 1814 was appointed pastor 
at Buckland, near Oxford. He wrote a number of 
works on the history, present state, and rights of his co- 
religionists. He was regarded as a liberal Romanist, 
and many of his expressions were considered by his 
superiors as little orthodox. His principal work is a 
Literary History of the Middle Ages—from the reign of 
Augustus to the fifteenth century (Lond. 1814; new 
ed., with index, by D. Bogue, Lond, 1846). 


Be’rite (Heb. only in the plur., and with the art., 
hab-Berim’, B°3, derivation uncertain [Gesenius 
and First both overlook the word altogether], if in- 
deed the text be not corrupt; Sept. 2v Xappi, but most 
copies omit), a tribe or place named with Abel of Beth- 
maachah—and therefore doubtless situated in the north 
of Palestine—only as having been visited by Joab in 
his pursuit after Sheba, the son of Bichri (2 Sam. xx, 
14). The expression is a remarkable one, ‘all the 
Berites’’ (comp. ‘‘all the Bithron’’). The Vulgate has 
a different rendering—omnes viri electi—apparently for 
HAMA, i.e. young men, and this is, in Ewald’s opin- 
ion, the correct reading (sr. Gesch. iii, 249, note), 
Schwarz, however, is inclined to regard it as a collec- 
tive term for several places of similar name mentioned 
in Josephus and the Talmud as lying in the vicinity 
of Lake Merom (Palest. p. 203); and Thomson (Land 
and Book, i, 425) conjectures that it may specially des- 
ignate the Beroth (BynowSn) of Upper Galilee, where, 
according to Josephus (Ant. v, 1, 18), the Canaanitish 
kings encamped against Joshua (comp. Josh, xi, 5), 
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and which he identifies with Biria, a short distance 
north of Safed (Van de Velde, Jap). 


Be’rith (Heb. Berith’, N53, covenant; Sept. unites 
the three terms, ‘‘the house of the god Berith,”’ into 
one, BarSBnA/3eot9), stands alone in Judg. ix, 46, for 
Baau-BerirH (q. v.). 


Berkeley, Grorer, bishop of Cloyne, was born 
at Kilcrin March 12, 1684, and educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. In1707 he published Arithmetica absque 
Algebra aut Muchie demonstrata; and in 1709 appeared 
his well-known Theory of Vision, the first work in 
which an attempt was made to distinguish the imme- 
diate operations of the senses from the deductions 
which we habitually draw from our sensations. In 
1710 appeared his Principles of Human Knowledge, in 
which he propounded the novel doctrine that what we 
call matter has no actual existence, and that the im- 
pressions which we believe that we receive from it are 
not, in fact, derived from any thing external to our- 
selves, but are produced within us by a certain dispo- 
sition of the mind, the immediate operation of God. 
In 1724 he was made dean of Derry, and in the year 
following published his propositions for the conversion 
of the American savages by means of a college in the 
Bermudas. The design was received with favor by 
the government and by individuals, and great prom- 
ises of money were made to him, suchas to induce him 
to resign his living, worth £1100 a year, and to embark 
with his wife in order to purchase land for the intend- 
ed College of St, Puul and to prepare for its foundation. 
Landing at Newport, R. I., he remained there for two 
years, and, finding all his expectations of assistance 
yain, he was compelled to return to England, and thus 
ended a noble scheme, to complete which he had spent 
seven years of his life, resigned his actual preferment, 
and refused a bishopric, declaring that he would rath- 
er have the office of superior in the new college of St. 
Paul than be primate of all England, this superiorship 
being actually worth to him £100 a year.. In 1732 he 
published Alciphron, 2 vols. 8vo, the design of which 
work was to refute the various systems of atheism, fa- 
talism, and scepticism. At length, in 1734, he was 
raised to the see of Cloyne. He continued to put forth 
from time to time works calculated to advance the 
cause of Christianity and his country, refused to ex- 
change his see for that of Clogher, although the income 
was twice as great, and died at Oxford in 1753, His 
Works, with a Life of the Author, by Wright, were re- 
printed, with a translation of the Latin essays, in 1843 
(London, 2 vols. 8vo). Mackintosh says that Berke- 
ley’s writings afford the finest models of philosophical 
style since Cicero. His style is very clear, and his 
bold method of thinking, and absence of all adhesion 
to great authorities, make his works even now valua- 
ble to the student. These same qualities make them 
difficult to describe, and the peculiar nature of the 
subjects which he treated has caused them to be mis- 
represented, so that their true scope is less understood 
than that of any other writings of his day.—Landon, 
Eccl. Dict. ii, 188; New Englander, vii, 474; Lngl. Cy- 
clopedia; Sprague, Annals, v, 63; Tennemann, M an- 
ual Hist, Phil. § 349; Mackintosh, History of Ethics, p. 
130; North Amer. Rev. Jan. 1855; Christian Rev. April, 
1861, art.7; Lewes, Hist. of Philosophy, ii, 281, 3d ed. 


Berkenmeyer, WittrAm Curisroruer, a Lu- 
theran minister, of whose parentage and early life lit- 
tle is known. He arrived in America in 1725, and 
became minister to the Lutheran congregation of Quas- 
saik Parish. THis residence was at Loonenburgh (now 
Athens, N, Y.), but his itinerant labors extended over 
a large part of the colony of New York. He was re- 
garded as a man of great learning in his time, and 
tradition still speaks of his great zeal and industry as 
a minister. He gave special care to the negro race,— 
Evang. Rev, April, 1862 ; Doc. Hist, of N. Y, vol. iii, 
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Berleburg Bible (Berleburger Bibel), an edition 
of the Bible published at Berleburg, Germany, 1726- 
29, by anonymous editors. It gives an entirely new 
translation, with a running exposition, giving the lit- 
eral, spiritual, and hidden, or mystical interpretation. 
It was edited in the spirit of pietism of a mystical ten- 
deney (Walch, Biblioth. Theol. iv, 187). 


Bernard or Mentone (or or Aosta), St., was 
born in 923, near Annecy, He is memorable as the 
founder of two establishments of Hospitallers, where 
for more than nine hundred years travellers have 
found an asylum against the perils of the Alps. He 
was archdeacon of Aosta, and grand-vicar of the dio- 
cese. In his journeys he had opportunities of seeing 
the sufferings to which the pilgrims were exposed in 
crossing the Alps, and he conceived the project of es- 
tablishing two hospitals, one on Mount Joux (J/ons 
Jovis), the other in a pass in the Greek Alps, called 
Colona Jou, on account of a pile of stones raised on the 
spot to point out the road to travellers. Upon these 
summits he raised the two hospitals known as the 
Great and Little St. Bernard, which he confided to the 
regular canons of St. Augustine, who, from that time 
down to the present, have continued to fulfil with a 
zeal and charity beyond all praise the merciful inten- 
tions of the founder. The chief monastery is on the 
Great St. Bernard, which is supposed to be the highest 
dwelling in Europe, and there, amid perpetual snows, 
the monks exercise their hospitable labors. Bernard 
died at Novara May 28,1008. His festival is celebra- 
ted on June 15, the day of his interment. His life is 
given in the Acta Sanctorum, June 15.—Landon, Lecl. 
Dict. ii, 189; Butler, Lives of Saints, June 15, 

Bernard or Trroy, St., founder of a new congre- 
gation of Benedictines (q. v.), viz. the Tironensians 
(q. v.), was born at Ponthieu about A.D. 1046. He 
was at first abbot of St. Cyprian’s, but in 1109 found- 
ed the abbey of Tiron and the new congregation named 
from the place. The monks gave themselves to si- 
lence, manual labor, prayer, and psalmody, and their 
dress was of the commonest material. Bernard, be- 
fore long, found himself surrounded by more than five 
hundred disciples of both sexes. Each one was set 
to perform whatever art he best excelled in, and thus 
were found carpenters, smiths, goldsmiths, painters, 
vine-dressers, agriculturists, writers, men of all call- 
ings, glad to exercise their talents in obedience to their 
superior. A noble monastery soon arose in the soli- 
tude. Congregations were soon established in France, 
Britain, and elsewhere; eleyen abbeys were founded, 
subject to the chief of the order at Tiron; of these 
eight were in France, one in Wales, in the diocese of 
St. David’s, called the abbey of St. Mary de Cameis, 
and one in Scotland, at Roxburgh. Bernard died on 
the 14th of April, 1116. He has not been canonized 
by the Church, but the Martyrologies of the Benedic- 
tines and of France mention him on the 14th of April. 
His life is given in the Acta Sanctorum, April, t. ii.— 
Baillet, Vies des Saints, 14 Aprilis; Helyot, Ordres Re- 
ligieuxr, iii, 674. 

Bernard or CLArrvAux, St., one of the most em- 
inent names in the Medixzval Church, was born of no- 
ble parents near Dijon, in the year 1091. He had five 
brothers and one sister, all of whom he persuaded to 
the same course of religious life with himself; and, 
after having lived for some time in seclusion in their 
father’s house, the brothers all left it together in 1113, 
and repaired to Citeaux, where they demanded of the 
abbot Stephen to be admitted. Besides his brothers, 
he took with him other companions, making in all 
thirty. Having distinguished himself by his piety, 
devotion, and learning, he was commissioned, in 1114, 
to conduct a colony of monks to Clairvaux, where, 
haying built their monastery, he was appointed the 
first abbot. His learning and consummate abilities 
could not be long concealed in the cloister, and yery 
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soon he was called upon to take part in all the impor- 
tant affairs of the Church, In 1128 he was present | 
in the Synod of Troyes, convoked by the legate Mat- | 
thew, cardinal bishop of Albano, where, by his means, 
the order of the Knights Templars was confirmed, as 
well as the rule for their observation. In the schism 
between Innocent Il and Anacletus, Bernard took the 
side of the former. In 1140 we find him strenuously 
opposing Abelard (q. v.), whom, both by word and by 
his writings, he resisted, especially in the Council of 
Sens held in that year. His arbitrary and persevering | 
persecution of Abelard is one of the greatest stains upon 
his reputation. ‘‘About the year 1140, Bernard was 
involved in an important controversy concerning what 
was called the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary. Several churches in France began about that 
time to celebrate the festival consecrated to this pre- 
tended conception. It is reported by some authors that 
it had been introduced into the Church of England 
before this period, in consequence of the exhorta- 
tions of archbishop Anselm. The Church of Lyons 
was the first which adopted this new festival in France, 
which no sooner came to the knowledge of St. Bernard | 
than he severely censured the canons of Lyons on ac- 
count of this innovation, and opposed the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin with the greatest vigor, as it 
supposed her to be honored with a privilege which be- 
longed to Christ alone. Upon this a warm contest 
arose, some siding with the canons of Lyons, and 
adopting the new festival, while others adhered to the 
more orthodox sentiments of St. Bernard. . The con- 
troversy, notwithstanding the zeal of the contending 
parties, was carried on during this century with a cer- 
tain degree of decency and moderation. But in after 
times, as Mosheim remarks, when the Dominicans 
were established in the Academy of Paris, the contest 
was renewed with the greatest vehemence, and the 
same subject was debated on both sides with the ut- 
most animosity and contention of mind. The Domin- 
icans declared for St. Bernard, while the Academy pat- 
ronized the canons of Lyons, and adopted the new fes- 
tival.”” (See ImmacuLatr Conception.) It was in 
the year 1145 that information was received in Europe 
of the perilous condition of the newly-established king- 
dom in the East. Edessa was taken by the Saracens ; 
Antioch and Jerusalem were threatened. The news 
excited universal sorrow. Louis the Seventh, king 
of France, in a penitential spirit, was the first who pre- 
pared to arm in defence of the Holy Sepulchre. The 
French king’s determination was approved by the 
pope, Eugenius III; and Bernard was commissioned 
to travel through France and Germany for the pur- 
pose of raising an army of crusaders. The success of 
Bernard was maryellous. The unwilling emperor, 
Conrad ITI, yielded at length to his impassioned elo- 
quence. In his management of Conrad, the tact and 
good taste of Bernard were conspicuous, It was at 
Frankfort-on-Maine that he had his first private au- 
dience. When the entperor then gave him to under- 
stand how little interest he took in the matter, Bernard 
pressed the subject no farther, but awaited another op- 
portunity. After having succeeded in making peace 
between several of the princes of the empire, he preach- 
ed the crusade publicly, exhorting the emperor and 
princes to participate in it, at the dict held at Christ- 
mas in the city of Spires. Three days after this he 
again addressed the emperor in private, and exhorted 
him, in a friendly and affectionate manner, not to lose 
the opportunity of so short, so easy, and so honorable 
a mode of penance. Conrad, already more favorably 
disposed to the undertaking, replied that he would ad- 
vise with his councillors, and give him an answer on 
the following day. The next day Bernard officiated 
at the holy communion, to which he unexpectedly 
added a sermon in reference to the crusade. Toward 
the conclusion of his discourse, he turned to the em- 
peror, and addressed him frankly, as though he had /. 
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been a private man. He described the day of judg- 
ment, when the men who had received such innumera- 
ble benefits from God, and yet had refused to minister 
to Him to the utmost of their power, would be left 
without reply or excuse. He then spoke of the bless- 
ings which God had in such overflowing measure pour- 
ed upon the head of Conrad—the highest worldly do- 
minion, treasures of wealth, gifts of mind and body— 
till the emperor, moved even to tears, exclaimed, ‘I 


| acknowledge the gifts of the divine mercy, and I will 


no longer remain ungratefnl for them. I am ready for 
the service which He Himself hath exhorted me.’ At 
these words a universal shout of joy burst from the as- 
sembly ; the emperor immediately received the cross, 
and several of the nobles followed his example.’? On. 


| this occasion he went so far as to claim inspiration, and 


to prophesy the success of the undertaking. This is the 


_most reprehensible part of his career, and he attempted 


to cover the failure of his prophecy by a poor quil ble. 
In the same year a council was held at Chartres, where 
the Crusaders offered Bernard the command of the 
army, which he refused. In 1147, at the Council of 
Paris, he attacked the doctrine of Gilbert de la Porrée, 
bishop of Poitiers, on the Trinity ; and in the following 
year, at the Council of Rheims, procured its condem- 
nation. He was an earnest and zealous advocate of 
practical religion, and was undoubtedly one of the ho- 
liest men of his time. But it must be confessed that 
he was misled by the love of ecclesiastical conformity 
to false pretensions and persecuting principles. All 
ecclesiastical dignities he constantly refused; but his 
virtues and talents gained him a higher influence in 
the Christian world than was possessed even by the 
pope himself, and the disputes of the Church were 
often referred to his arbitration. Luther says of him, 
“Tf there has ever been a pious monk who feared God, 
it was St. Bernard; whom alone I hold in much high- 
er esteem than all other monks and priests throughout 
the globe.”’ His devotional Meditations are still read 
and admired, even among Protestants. They were 
translated into English by Stanhope. There can be 
no question but that he saw with sorrow many of the 
errors, corruptions, and defilements of the Church of 
Rome, nor did he hesitate to do ail in his power to cor- 
rect them. In the year 1152, just before his death, he 
put forth his Libri de Consideratione, addressed to Pope 
Eugenius III, in which he handles the subject at large, 
and strongly urges it. In the first book of this work 
he inveighs against the abuses of the ecclesiastical 
courts. In the second he admonishes Eugenius to con- 
sider, as to his person, who he is, and, as to the digni- 
ty of his office, what he is. He reminds him that he 
is not set over others to domineer over them, but to 
minister to them and watch over them; that he had 
indeed given to him the charge of all the churches, but 
no arbitrary dominion over them, which the Gospel 
disallows. ‘‘To you,’’ he says, “indeed the keys of 
heaven have been intrusted, but there are other door- 
keepers of heaven and other pastors besides you; yet 
are you so much the more above them as you have re- 
ceived the title after a different manner. They have 
every one a particular flock, but you are superinten- 
dent over them all; you are not only supreme pastor 
over all flocks, but likewise over all the shepherds.” 
In the third book he treats of his duty toward infe, 
riors, and complains heavily of the grievance caused 
by the appeals to Rome, which, he says, were the oc 
casion of incalculable mischief, and, justly, a sourc¢ 
of murmuring and complaint. He further inveighs 
against the multitude of exemptions which destroyed 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy. In the fourth book he 
admonishes the pope to mind his duty toward the cler- 
gy, cardinals, and other officers of his court, and to re- 
press their intrigues, luxury, and sumptuousness. He 
advises him as to the qualifications of those whom he 
should retain near his person, and, lastly, makes a re- 
capitulation of the qualities requisite for the due ful< 
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filment of the papal office: ‘‘ Consider that the Church 
of Rome, over which God hath placed you as supreme, 
is the mother, and not the mistress of other churches ; 
and that you are not a sovereign lord over the other 
bishops, but only one among them ; that you are a broth- 
er of those that love God, and a companion of such as 
fear him,” etc. ‘‘ His meditations have been transla- 
ted by Dean Stanhope. His sermons have been the 
delight of the faithful in all ages. ‘They are,’ says 
Sixtus of Sienna, ‘at once so sweet and so ardent that 
it is as though his mouth were a fountain of honey, 
and his heart a whole furnace of love.’ The doctrines 
of St. Bernard differ on some material points from that 
of the modern Church of Rome; he did not hold those 
refinements and perversions of the doctrine of justifi- 
cation which the school divinity afterward introduced, 
and the Reformers denounced; he rejected the notion 
of supererogatory works; he did not hold the modern 
purgatorial doctrines of the Church of Rome; neither 
did he admit the immaculate conception of the blessed 
Virgin. He maintained the doctrine of the real pres- 
ence, as distinguished from the Romish doctrine of 
transubstantiation. In his discourse on the Lord’s 
Supper, he joins together the outward form of the sacra- 
ment, and the spiritual efficacy of it, as the shell and the 
kernel, the sacred sign, and the thing signified; the 
one he takes out of the words of the institution, and 
the other out of Christ’s sermon in the sixth of St. 
John. And in the same place explaining that sacra- 
ments are not things absolute in themselves without any 
relation, but mysteries, wherein, by the gift of a vis- 
ible sign, an invisible and divine grace with the body 
and blood of Christ is given, he saith ‘that the visible 
sign is as a ring, which is given, not for itself or abso- 
lutely, but to invest and give possession of an estate 
made over to one.’ Now, as no man can fancy that 
the ring is substantially changed into the inheritance, 
whether lands or houses, none also can say with truth, 
or without absurdity, that the bread and wine are sub- 
stantially changed into the body and blood of Christ. 
But in his sermon on the Purification he speaks yet 
more plainly: ‘The body of Christ in the sacrament 
is the food of the soul, not of the belly, therefore we 
eat Him not corporally ; but in the manner that Christ 
is meat, in the same manner we understand that He is 
eaten.’ Also in his sermon on St. Martin: ‘To this 
day,’ saith he, ‘the same flesh is given to us, but spir- 
itually, therefore not corporally.’ For the truth of 
things spiritually present is certain also.” Bernard 
died August 20, 1153, leaving one hundred and sixty 
monasteries of his order, all founded by his exertions. 
The brief character of him given by Erasmus is this: 
‘* Christiane doctus, sancte facundus et pie festivus.” 
He was canonized, with unexampled splendor, twenty 
years after his death, by Alexander III, and the Ro- 
man Church celebrates his memory on the 20th of Au- 
gust. Of all the editions of his works, by far the best 
is that by Mabillon (Paris, 1690, 2 vols. fol. ; reprint- 
ed, with additions, Paris, 1839, 4 vols. imp. 8vo).— 


Hook, Eccles. Biography, ii, 308 sq.; Mosheim, Ch. | 


Mist. i, 301-833; Neander, Ch. Hist. vol. iv, passim ; 
Neander, Der heilige Bernhard und sein Zeitalter (Ber- 
lin, 1813, 8vo); Neander, Life of Bernard, transl. by 
Matilda Wrench (Lond. 1843, 12mo); Ellendorf, Der 
heil. Bernhard (Essen, 1837); Ratisbonne, Hist. de St. 
Bern. (Paris, 2 vols. 1843, 4th ed. 1860); Morison, L7fe 
and Times of Bernard (1862, 8vo); and Niedner, Zeit- 
schrift (1862, pt. ii, art. i, by Plitt); Bohringer, Kirche 
Christi, ii, 4836; Lond. Quar. Rev. July, 1863; Christian 
Remembrancer, 1864, i. 

Bernard or Cuartres, a celebrated philosopher 
and theologian of the 12th century. Little is known 
of his life except that he was the head of the school of 
Chartres at the same time that Guillaume de Chartres 
was the head of the school of St.Victor. His writings 
and his philosophical views were likewise unknown 
until Mr. Cousin discovered in the Imperial Library 
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one of his manuscripts, a kind of poem, followed by 
verse and prose, and divided into two parts, the one 
called Megacosmus (great world), and the other Micro- 
cosmus (little world ; a treatise on man). The system 
of Bernard was a Platonism, sometimes interpreted 
according to the genius of the Alexandrines.—Hoefer, 
Biog. Générale, v, 572; Cousin, Introduction aux frag- 
ments inédits @ Abailard. 

Bernard or Tuurrnara, a German visionary who 
lived toward the close of the 12th century, but of whose 
life nothing else is known. On the ground of some 
passage in the Revelation he announced the end of 
the world as close at hand, and produced a wonderful 
commotion throughout the whole of Europe. Many 
were induced to leave all they had and to emigrate to 
Palestine, where Christ was to descend from heayen to 
judge the quick and the dead. The secular authority 
had great difficulty in checking this movement.—Hoe- 
fer, Biog. Générale, v, 558. 


Bernard, Ptolomei, Sr., founder of the Olivetans 
(q. v.), was born at Sienna 1272, died August 20, 1348. 
He descended from one of the first families of Sienna, 
and had filled the highest positions in his country. In 
consequence of a vow to leave the world if he should 
be cured from a sore eye, he sold all he had, distribu- 
ted the money among the poor, withdrew to a desert ten 
miles from Sienna, and then practiced extraordinary 
austerities. He was soon joined by some followers; 
and when the pope counselled him to connect himself 
with one of the monastic orders of the Church, he 
adopted the rule of St. Benedict and a white habit, 
The congregation established by him is known under 
the name of Congregation of the Virgin Mary of Mount 
Olivet, and was approved by several popes.—Hoefer, 
Biog. Générale, v, 375. 

Bernard, Jacques, a Reformed minister of 
Trance, was born at Nions, in Dauphiné, September 1, 
1658, and died April 27,1718. His father, who was a 
Reformed minister, sent him to Geneva to pursue his 
theological studies. On his return he was himself or- 
dained minister, and preached publicly, notwithstand- 
ing the prohibitive laws. He was soon compelled to 
flee, and went first to Lausanne, where he remained 
until the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Then he 
went to Holland, where he established a school of belles 
lettres, philosophy, and mathematics. He undertook, 
in 1691, to continue the publication of the Bibliotheque 
Universelle, begun by Jean Leclerc. In 1693 he suc- 
ceeded Bayle as editor of the journal La République 
des Lettres. He wrote, besides a number of historical 
works, Traité de la Repentance tardive (Amsterdam, 
1712, 12mo), and Traite de 1’ Excellence de la Religion 
(Amsterdam, 1714).—Hoefer, Biog. Generale, v, 584. 


Bernard, Richard, a Puritan divine, was born 
1566 or 1567, died in 1641. Among his numerous 
works are the following : Plain Evidence that the Church 
of England is Apostolical (Lond. 1610); A Key for 
Opening the Mysteries of the Revelation of St. John 
(Lond. 1617); The fabulous Foundation of the Popedom, 
showing that St. Peter was never at Rome (Oxford, 1619); 
and several other works against the Church of Rome; 
The Isle of Man, or legal Proceedings in Manshire 
against Sin (Lond. 1627, 10th edit. 1635), supposed by 
some to have been the germ of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress; A Guide to Grand Jurymen with regard to 
Witches (Lond. 1627, 12mo).—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, 
v, 592; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 179. 

Bernardin, Sr., of Sienna, descended from the fam- 
ily Albiceschi, one of the most distinguished in the re- 
public of Sienna, was born in 1380 at Massa-Carrara, and 
entered the Franciscan order in 1404. He became one 
of the boldest and most famous preachers against the 
prevailing corruptions of the times; was appointed in 
1438 vicar general of his order, and successfully ex- 
erted himself for the restoration of the strict monastic 
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rule. He died in 1444 at Aquila, where his relics are 

still kept, and was canonized in 1450. He is com- 

memorated by the Roman Church on March 20, His 

works are mostly of a mystical character; among 

them is a commentary on the Revelation. His com- 

plete works have been often published (Ven..1691, | 
4 vols. 4to; Paris, 1636, 5 vols. fol. ; Ven. 1745, 5 vols. 

fol.). 

Bernardin de Sahagun, a Spanish Franciscan,.| 
lived in the second half of the 16th century. He 
spent many years in the West Indies and Mexico, and 
composed a grammar and dictionary of the language 
of the latter country, and many other works for the 
use of the missionaries and native Christians. He 
wrote in Spanish a history of the religion, the govern- 
ment, and the customs of the natives of the West In- 
dies, and an essay on the conquest of New Spain or 
Mexico.—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, v, 606. 

Bernardine Monks (the same with the Cister- 
cians), so called after Bernard of Clairvaux, who great- 
ly extended the order. See BerNarp and CisTER- 
CIANS. 


Berne, CoNreRENCE or DISPUTATION OF, a name 
given especially to a conference held in 1528, which 
led to the establishment of the Reformation in that 
city. The soil of Berne, not originally favorable to 
the reform, was suddenly prepared for it by the jug- 
gling doings of the Dominicans (1507-1509), and by 
Sampson’s bold traffic in indulgences (Mosheim, Ch. 
Hist. iii, 13, 27). The reform movement was earnest- 
ly preached by Kolb, Haller, ete. (q. v.). The bishop 
of Lausanne demanded the indictment of the heretical 
preachers, but the council of the city refused to inter- 
fere. Great excitement arose (D’Aubigné, Hist. of 
Ref. bk. viii). The mandates of Viti and Modesti (June 
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are the Acts of the Synod, They were published in’ 
Basle, 1532; and again enjoined in 1728 and 1775; re- 
published, Basle, 1830, 8vo, with a German version. 
Herzog, Real-Lncyklopidie, ii, 87. 

Berni’cé (Bepvicn in Acts, also in Josephus ; Bere- 
nice = Pevevixn, see Sturz, Dial. Maced. p. 31; the form 
Beronice is also found, comp. Eustath. ad Jl. x, 192; 
Valckenaer, ad Herod. p. 477; Niebuhr, Kl. Schr. i, 
237), the name of several Egyptian princesses (see 
Smith’s Dict. of Class. Biog. s. v. Berenice), and also 
of several Jewish females of royal connection named in 
Josephus, and one of them in the New Testament. 

1. The daughter of Costabarus and Salome, and 
niece of Herod the Great. She was married to Aristo- 
bulus, the son of Herod, who, proud of his descent 
from the Maccabees through his mother Mariamne, is 
said to have taunted her with her comparatively low 
origin ; and her consequent complaints to her mother 
served to increase the feud, which resulted in the 
death of Aristobulus (Josepbus, Ant. xviii, 5,4; xvi, 
1,2; 4,1; 7,3; War, i, 23,1; 24, 3)... See Anisro-= 
Buus. After his execution, B.C. 6, Bernice became 
the wife of Theudion, maternal uncle to Antipater, the 
eldest son of Herod—Antipater having brought about 
the marriage, with the view of conciliating Salome 
and disarming her suspicions toward himself (Joseph. 
Ant. xvii, 1, 1; War, i, 28, 1). Josephus does not 
mention the death of Theudion, but it is probable that 
he suffered for his share in Antipater’s plot against the 
life of Herod (Ant. xvii, 4,2; War,i, 30,4). See An- 
TIPATER, ernice certainly appears to have been 
again a widow when she accompanied her mother to 
Rome with Archelaus, who went thither at the com- 
mencement of his reign to obtain from Augustus the 
ratification of his father’s will (Joseph. Ant. xvii, 9, 3; 
War, ii, 2,1). See ARcHELAUs. She seems to have 


15, 1523) were intended to mediate between the par- 
ties, and the council forbade any preaching, ‘‘ whether | 
of doctrine given out by Luther or other doctors, in | 
the way of disputation, apart or aside from proof out 
of the Word of God.’’ For two years the cause of 
reform fluctuated between advance and retreat. In 
1526 the ‘‘ Baden Disputation” was held, and its issue 
seemed likely to be fatal to the reformers. But the 
decisions of Baden were too severe and partial for the 
patience of the Bernese, to whom Haller and Kolb 
were still preaching. 
great council decided to hold a conference at Berne 
to settle the disputes by appeals to the Word of God. 
They invited the bishops of Constance, Basle, the 
Valais, and Lausanne, and the Leagues of both parties 
were requested to send ‘‘delegates and learned men.”’ 
The bishops declined the invitation, and the emperor, 
Charles V, sent a dissuasive, advising trust and re- 
course to the anticipated general council. Neverthe- 
less, there was a large assembly that opened on the 
6th of January, 1528, the majority being reformers, 
and among them Bucer, Capito, Gcolampadius, and 
Zuingle, A graphic account of the discussion is given 
by D’ Aubigné (History of Reformation, bk. xv), Among 
the results of this disputation were the abrogation of 


the mass, the removal of images, etc., from the church- 


es, and the Reformation Edict of Feb. 7th, 1528 
nulling the authority of the bishops, settling questions 
of Church order, etc. For Berne, and, in fact, for 
Switzerland, this conference was the turning-point of 
the Reformation, See D’Aubigné, as above cited; and 
Fischer, Geschichte d. Disputation u. Reformation in Bern 
{Berne, 1828); Herzog, Real-Encyklop. ii, 81; Ruchat, 
Reformation in Switzerland, ch, iv. 

Berne, SyNnop or, an assembly of the clergy of 
Berne, Switzerland, 1o consolidate the work of the 
Reformation, held in 1532. It was the first of the Re- 
formed synods of Berne, and was attended by 230 of 
the clergy, June 9-14, 1532. A Church Directory and 
Manual for Pastors were adopted, containing many ex- 
cellent regulations, and full of the Christian spirit, as 


On November 17th, 1527, the | 


ontinued at Rome the rest of her life, enjoying the fa- 
vor of Augustus and the friendship of Antonia (q. v.), 
the wife of the elder Drusus. The affection of Antonia 
‘for Bernice, indeed, exhibited itself even after the lat- 
| ter’s death, and during the reizn of Tiberius, in offices 
|of substantial kindness to her son Agrippa I (q. v.), 
| whom she furnished with the means of discharging his 
debt to the imperial treasury (Strabo, xvi, 765; Jose- 
|phus, Ant, xviii, 6, 1-6). 
| 2, The eldest daughter of Agrippa I (q. v.) by his 
wife Cypros: she was espoused at a very early age to 
Marcus, son of Alexander the Alabarch; but he died 
before the consummation of the marriage, and she then 
became the wife of her uncle Herod, king of Chalcis, 
by whom she had two sons (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 5, 
4; xix, 5,1; 9,1; xx, 5,2; 7,3; War, ii, 2,6). After 
the death of this Herod, A.D. 48, Bernice, then but 
20 years old, lived for a considerable time with her 
own brother, Agrippa II (q. v.), and not without just 
suspicion of an incestuous commerce with him, to 
|avoid the scandal of which she induced Polemon, king 
(of Cilicia, to marry her; but she soon deserted him and 
returned again to her brother (Joseph. Ant. xx, 7, 33 
Juvenal, vi, 156), in connection with whom she is men- 
tioned Acts xxv, 13, 23; xxvi, 30, as having visited 
Festus at Caesarea on his appointment as procurator of 


» N= Judea, when Paul defended himself before them all, 


ALD. 55. 


About A.D, 65 we hear of her being at 
Jerusalem (whither she had gone in pursuance of a 
vow), and interceding for the Jews with the procura- 
tor Florus, at the risk of her life, during his cruel 
massacre of them (Joseph. War, ii, 15,1). Together 
with her brother she endeayored to divert her country- 
men from the purpose of rebellion (Joseph. War, ii, 
16, 5); and, having joined the Romans with him at the 
outbreak of the final war, she gained the favor of Ves- 
pasian by her munificent presents, and the love of 
Titus by her beauty. Her connection with the latter 
continued at Rome, whither she went after the capture - 
of Jerusalem, and it is even said that he wished to 


make her his wife; but the fear of offending the Ro-: 


BERODACH-BALADAN 


‘mans by such a step compelled him to dismiss her, | 
and, though she afterward returned to Rome, he still | 
avoided a renewal of their intimacy (Tacitus, Hist. ii, 
2, 81; Sueton. Tit. 7; Dio Cass. ]xvi, 15,18). Quin- 
tilian (/nst. Orat. iv, 1) speaks of having pleaded her 
cause on some occasion not otherwise alluded to, on 
which she herself sat as judge. See Nolde, Hist. 
Idum. p. 403 sq. 

3. The daughter of Archelaus son of Chelcias, and 
Mariamne daughter of Herod Agrippa I (Josephus, 
Ant.\.xx, 7,1). 

Bero’dach-bal’adan (Heb. Berodak’ Baladan’, 
Nba TINA; Sept. Bapwdday [v. r. Mapwoay] 
Bakaday; Vulg. Berodach Baladan), the king of 
Babylon who sent the friendly deputation to Hezekiah 
(@ Kings xx, 12), called in the parallel passage (Isa. 
xxxix, 1), apparently more correctly, MeropAcu- 
BALADAN (q. V.). 


Bere’a (Béipoa, also written Béppore according 
to Vossius, Thucyd. i, 61, the Macedonian for éoo:a), 
the name of two cities mentioned in Scripture. 

1. A city in the north of Palestine, mentioned in 
2 Mace. xiii, 4, in connection with the invasion of 
Judxa by Antiochus Eupator, as the scene of the mis- 
erable death of Menelaus. This seems to be the city 
in which Jerome says that certain persons lived who 
possessed and used Matthew’s Hebrew Gospel (De Vir. 
Illust, c. 3). This city (the name of which is written 
also Beodn ; comp. Beroewnsis, Plin. v, 23) was situated 
in Syria (Strabo, xvi, 751), about midway between 
Antioch and Hieropolis (Ptol. v, 15), being about two 
days’ journey from each (Julian, Lpist. xxvii; Theo- 
doret, ii, 22). Chosroes, in his inroad upon Syria, A.D. 
540, demanded a tribute from Bercea, which he remit- 
ted afterward, as the inhabitants were unable to pay 
it (Procop. Bell. Pers. ii, 7; Le Beau, Bas Empire, ix, 
18); but in A.D. 611 he occupied this city (Gibbon, 
viii, 225). It owed its Macedonian name Berea to 
Seleucus Nicator (Niceph. Zist. Eccl. xiv, 39), and 
continued to be called so till the conquest of the Arabs 
under Abu Obeidah, A.D. 638, when it resumed its an- 
cient name, Chaleb or Chalybon (Schultens, Index 
Geogr. s. v. Haleb). It afterward became the capital 
of the sultans of the race of Hamadan, but in the lat- 
ter part of the tenth century was united to the Greek 
empire by the conquests of Zimisces, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, with which city it at length fell into the 
hands of the Saracens. It is now called by Europeans 
Aleppo (Hardouin, ad Plin. ii, 267), but by the natives 
still Zalab, a famous city of the modern Orient (Man- 
nert, VI, i, 514 sq.; Bisching, Lrdbeschr. V, i, 285). 
The excavations a little way eastward of the town are 
the only vestiges of ancient remains in the neighbor- 
hood; they are very extensive, and consist of suites 
of large apartments, which are separated by portions 
of solid rock, with massive pilasters left at intervals to 
support the mass above (Chesney, Euphrat. Exped. i, 
435). Its present population is somewhat more than 
100,000 souls (see Penny Cyclopedia, s. v. Haleb; 
M‘Culloch, Geogr. Dict. s. v. Aleppo; Russel’s Nat. 
ITist. of Aleppo, passim). See HeLpon. 


Coin of Bercea in Syria, with the Head of Trajan, 


2. A city of Macedonia, to which the apostle Paul 
retired with Silas and Timotheus, in the course of his 
first visit to Europe, on being persecuted in Thessaloni- 
ca (Acts xvii, 10), and from which, on being again per- 
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secuted by emissaries from Thessalonica, he withdrew 
to the sea for the purpose of proceeding to Athens (7b. 
14,15). The community of Jews must have been con- 
siderable in Bercea, and their character is described in 


very favorable terms (7b. 11; see Conybeare and How- 


son, St. Paul, i, 339). Sopater, one of Paul’s mission- 
ary companions, was from this place (Beooraioc, Acts 
xx, 4; comp. Berwus, Liv. xxiii, 39). Bercea was sit- 
uated in the northern part of the province of Macedon 
(Plin. iv, 10), in the district called Emathia (Ptolem, 
iii, 13, 39), on a river which flows into the Haliacmon, 
and upon one of the lower ridges of Mount Bermius 
(Strabo, vii, p. 390). It lay 80 Roman miles from 
Pella (Peut. Tab.), and 51 from Thessalonica (Itin. Ane 
tonin.), and is mentioned as one of the cities of the 
thema of Macedonia (Constant. De Them. ii, 2). Coins 
of it are rare (Rasche, i, 1492; Eckhel, ii, 69). Bercea 
was attacked, but unsuccessfully, by the Athenian 
forces under Callias, B.C. 432 (Thucyd.i, 61). It sur- 
rendered to the Roman consul after the battle of Pyd- 
na (Liv. xtiv, 45), and was assigned, with its territory, 
to the third region of Macedonia (Liy. xlv, 29).. B.C. 
168. It was a large and populous town (Lucian, Asi 
nus, 34), being afterward called Jrenopolis (Cellarii Ne- 
dit. i, 1038), and is now known as Verria or Kara-Ver- 
ria, which has been fully described by Leake (North- 
ern Greece, iii, 290 sq.) and by Cousinéry (Voyage dans 
la Macédoine, i, 69 sq.). Situated on the eastern slope 
of the Olympian mountain range, with an abundant 
supply of water, and commanding an extensive view 
of the plain of the Axius and Haliacmon, it is regard- 
ed as one of the most agreeable towns in Rumili, and 
has now 15,000 or 20,000 inhabitants. A few ancient 
remains, Greek, Roman, and Byzantine, still exist 
here. Two roads are laid down in the itineraries be- 
tween Thessalonica and Bercea, one passing by Pella. 
Paul and his companions may have travelled by either 
of them. Two roads also connect Berea with Dium, 
one passing by Pydna. It was probably from Dium 
that Paul sailed to Athens, leaving Silas and Timothe- 
us behind; and possibly 1 Thess. iii, 2 refers to a jour- 
ney of Timotheus from Bercea, not from Athens. See 
Timoruy. 


Berosh; Beroth. Sec Fir. 


Berosus (perhaps from Bar-Osea, the son of Oseas), 
a priest of Belus and historian at Babylon, lived, ac- 
cording to some, at 250 B.C., according to others, at 
the time of Alexander the Great. He wrote a history 
of Chaldea, which he compiled from the temple ar- 
chives of Babylon, of which he was the keeper. This 
work, which was highly valued by the ancients, was 
still extant at the time of Josephus, who used it to a 
considerable extent for his Antiquities. Other frag- 
ments may be found in the writings of Eusebius and 
others. Fabricius, in his Bvblioth. Greca (tom. xiv), 
has collected the least doubtful fragments of Berosus. 
Other collections of these fragments were made by 
Richter, Berosi Chaldworum historie que supersunt 
(Leipz. 1825), and by Didot (1848). A work with the 
title Antiquitatum libri quinque cum commentartis Joan- 
nis Annit, which first appeared at Rome 1498 (again 
Heidelb. 1599, Wittenb. 1612), is a forgery of the Do- 
minican Giovanni Nanni, of Viterbo. Whether the 
historian Berosus is the same person as the astronomer 
is still a controverted question. The astronomer Be- 
rosus, who is likewise called a Chaldzxan and priest of 
Belus at Babylon, left his native country, and estab- 
lished a school on the island of Cos. See Vossius, De 
Hist. Grec. xiii; Fabricius, Bibl. Greca, iv, 103; Biogr. 
Générale, s. v.; Smith, Dict. of Class. Biog. s. v. 

Be’roth (Byows v. r. Bypwy), a place named in 
connection with Caphira, to which exiles returned from 
Babylon belonged (1 Esdr. v. 19); evidently the BEE- 
ROTH (q. v.) of the genuine text (Ezra ii, 25). 


Bero’thah (Heb. id. ming, as if meaning ‘‘to 
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Beroth,” or-toward the wells; Sept. in most copies has 
a mass of undistinguishable names, but some read By- 
pwd or Byowsap ; Vulg. Berotha) and Ber’othai 
(Heb. Berothay’, “DA, my wells; Sept. at éedexrat 
mode.c; Vulg. Beroth). The first of these two names, 
each of which occurs once only, is given by Ezekiel 
(xlvii, 16), in connection with Hamath and Damascus, 
as forming part of the northern boundary of the prom- 
ised land as restored in his vision. The second is 
mentioned (2 Sam. viii, 8) as the name of a city of Zo- 
bah taken by David (from which he brought away 
great quantities of ‘‘brass’’ as spoil), also in connection 
with Hamath and Damascus. The slightness of these 
references makes it impossible to identify the names 
with any degree of probability, or even to decide wheth- 
er they refer to the same locality or not (Hassel, Volst. 
Erdb. xiii, 345), The well-known city Beirut (BEry- 
Tus) naturally suggests itself as identical with one, 
at least, of the names; but in each instance the cir- 
cumstances of the case seem to require a position far- 
ther east, since Ezekiel places Berothah between Ha- 
math and Damascus, and David’s war with the King 
-of Zobah led him away from the sea-coast toward the 
‘Euphrates (2 Sam. viii, 3). In the latter instance, the 
difficulty is increased by the Hebrew text reading in 
1 Chr. xviii, 8, Cun (q. v.) instead of Berothai, and 
by the fact that both in Samuel and Chronicles the 
Greek translators, instead of giving a proper name, 
translate by the phrase ‘‘from the choice cities ;” clear- 
ly showing that they read either the same text in each 
passage, or at least words which bore the same sense, 
First regards Berothah and Berothai as distinct places, 
and identifies the first with Berytus. Mislin (Suints 
Lieu, i, 244) derives the name fiom the wells (Bee- 
roth), which are still to be seen bored in the solid rock 
at Beirut. Avainst this identification, however, ‘there! 
is this farther objection, that the proper boundaries of 
the tribes (q. v.) never extended so far north as Bery- 
tus (q. v.), nor did David ever molest the Phcenician 
sea-coast in his wars. Both Berothah and Berothai 
are therefore probably to be sought in the vicinity 
of the springs that form the source of the Nahr Hasba- 
ny, near the present Hasbeya. See HAZAR-ENAN. 

Be’rothite (Heb. Berothi’, "MAA; Sept. ByowSt 
v. 1. Byows), an epithet of Naharai, Joab’s armor-bear-| 
er (1 Chr. xi, 39), doubtless as being a native of the 
Brerroru (q. v.) of Benjamin (Josh. xi, 17), 


Berquin, Louts, a French nobleman, was born in 
1489. His friend Erasmus states that he was high- 
ly respected at the French court, and that he was 
a religious man, but hated the monks on account 
of their ignorance and fanaticism. When he transla- 
ted Luther’s work, De Votis Monasticis, he was de- 
nounced by the Sorbonne as a heretic. In 1523 the 
Parliament of Paris had his books seized, and ordered | 
Berquin to abjure his opinions, and to pledge himself 
neither to write nor to translate any more books 
against the Church of Rome, On his refusal he was 
sent before the ecclesiastical tribunal of the diocese. 
Francis I liberated him from prison, and submitted his 
case to the chancellor of his council, who demanded 
of Berquin the abjuration of some heretical opinions, 
with which the latter complied. In 1525, two coun- 
cillors of the court of Rome denounced him as having 
relapsed into heresy, but he was again set free through 
the interposition of Francis I. In 1528 he was again 
arrested, and tried before a commission of twelve mem- 
bers of the Parliament, which decreed that his books 
should be burned, his tongue pierced, and that he 
should be imprisoned for life. From this judgment 
Berquin appealed to Francis I; but the commission, 
considering this appeal as a new crime, ordered him 
to be burned, but, in consideration of his nobility, to 
be previously strangled. This sentence was execu- 
pt on April 22, 1529.—Hoefer, Biographie Générale, v, 

8. 
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Berridge, Jou, one of the Methodist reformers 
of the Church of England, was born at Kingston 1716, 
and entered at Clare Hall 1734, and in 1755 became 
vicar of Everton. In 1758 he invited Wesley to visit 
his parish, and a wide-spread reformation broke out, 
attended by some irregularities and excesses. Ber- 
ridge soon began to itinerate, and Everton was for 
some years the centre of a wide sphere of evangelical 
labors. He preached ten cr twelve sermons a week, 
often in the open air. His theological opinions allied 
him with Whitefield, and he became a notable cham- 
pion of Calvinistic Methodism. He was rich, but lib- 
eral to excess, and rented preaching-houses, supported 
lay preachers, and aided poor societies with an unspar- 
ing hand. He was a laborious student, and nearly as 
familiar with the classical languages as with his native 
tongue. Like most good men whose temperament 
renders them zealous, he had a rich vein of humor, 
and his ready wit played freely but harmlessly through 
both his public and private discourse. He died 1793. 
His Christian World Unmasked, with his Life, Letters, 
etc., was reprinted in 1824 (Lond. 8vo).—Stevens, 
History of Methodism, i, 882; Wesley, Works, iv, 25. 

Berriman, Wiii1am, D.D., an English divine, 
was born in London 1688, and educated at Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford. He became rector of St. Andrew-Un- 
dershaft and Fellow of Eton 1729. His studies were ex- 
tensive, especially in the Oriental languages. He died 
1749. His principal writings are, Eight Sermons on 
the Trinity (Lond. 1726, 8vo):—Gradual Revelation of 
the Gospels (Boyle Lectures for 1730, 1731, 1732) :—Ser- 
mons on Christian Doctrines and Duties (Lond, 1751, 
2 vols. 8v0).—Hook, Eccl. Biog. ii, 330. 

Berruyer, JoserH Isaac, born November 7th, 
1681, at Rouen; became a Jesuit, and died at Paris in 
1758, after having made much stir in the world by his 
Histotre dt Peuple de Dieu. The first part, the O. T., 
appeared in 1728 (7 vols. 4to). The work is shocking, 
not only from its almost infidelity, but from its style, 
the O. T. history being, in fact, turned into a romance, 
in many cases irreconcilable with decency and pro- 
priety. The general of the order commanded the writ- 
er to put forth a new edition, which appeared in 1733 
(8 vols. 4to), but it was still very far from satisfactory. 
The second part, containing the N. T., or, at least, part 
of it, in style and matter even worse than the first, ap- 
peared in 1753 (4 vols. 4to). The superiors of the three 
Jesuit establishments at Paris, seeing the storm which 
the book had raised, immediately put forth a declara- 
tion to the effect that the work had appeared without 
their knowledge, and compelled the author to sign an 
act of submission to the episcopal mandate. A formal 
censure on the part of the faculty of theology, and then 
a papal brief, and, lastly, a bull of Benedict XIV, pro- 
scribing the book in whatever language it might ap- 
pear, followed. The third part appeared in 1758 at 
Lyons, containing a paraphrase of the epistles, filled 
with absurdities, and even outraging the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Clement XIII condemned it in 1758: 
The publication of this work produced a violent com- 
motion among the Jesuits. Father Tournemine, the 
head of the opposition party, denounced the work to 
the superiors in a very forcible tract; the opposite party 
replied ; the dispute waxcd hotter and hotter, but ulti- 
mately, by the death of Tournemine, the party of Ber- 
ruyer gained the upper hand, and his infamous book 
is still reprinted.—Landon, Eccl. Dict. ii, 204. 

Berry, Lucien W., D.D., an eminent Methodist 
Episcopal minister, was born at Alburg, Vt., in 1815, 
He began to preach in 1833, and by his diligence as 
preacher, pastor, and student, he gradually acquired 
wide reputation and influence. He entered the travel- 
ling ministry in the Ohio Conference, and succeeded 
Dr. Simpson in the presidency of the Indiana Asbury 


University in 1848. After remaining for about six 
years in charge of this institution, he accepted the 
presidency of the lowa Wesleyan University at Mount 
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. Pleasant. He remained in connection with this insti- 
‘tution for about three years. In the summer of 1857 

‘he resigned his place at Mount Pleasant, and took 
charge of the university of Missouri at Jefferson City. 
He labored with great zeal and energy to build up the 
university; but in November, 1857, he was attacked 
with erysipelas, which was subsequently followed by 

“paralysis, and he died in peace, after great suffering, 
July 23, 1858, at Cincinnati, Ohio. He was ‘‘a pro- 
found divine, a critical scholar, an orator of uncom- 
mon power, and an eminently holy man.”—Minutes 
of Conferences, 1859, p. 126. 


Berthier, GuittAumn FRrAngots, a Jesuit writer, 
born April 7th, 1704. He was first professor of the 
Humanities at Blois, and afterward of theology at 
Paris. The talent which he displayed caused him to 
be appointed to succeed Brumoy in 1742 as continuator 
of the history of the Gallican Church (Histoire de V eglise 
Gallicane), of which he published six volumes, carry- 
ing the history to A.D. 1529. In 1745 his superiors 
intrusted him with the direction of the Journal de 
Trévoux, which he edited until the suppression of the 
company. While thus employed he was necessarily 
brought into collision with Voltaire, whose works he 
freely criticised and stigmatized. In 1764 the ex- 
Jesuits were banished from court, whereupon he re- 
_tired beyond the Rhine, and died at Bourges Decem- 
ber 15th, 1782. After his death appeared his G2uvres 
Spirituelles (5 vols. 12mo, best ed. Paris, 1811) :— 
Psaumes et Essais, trad. avec Réeflexions et Notes (Paris, 
1788, 5 vols.12mo).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, v, 507. 

Berthold, a Calabrian who went to Mount Carmel 
about the middle of the 11th century and founded the 
order of Carmelites (q. v.). 

Berthold, the apostle of Livonia, died in 1198. 
After the death of the first missionary and bishop of 
the Livonians, Meinhard (1196), Berthold, who was at 
that time abbot of the Cistercian convent Loceum, 
was ordained missionary bishop for the Livonians by 
Archbishop Hartwig of Bremen and Hamburg. Hay- 
ing arrived at Yxkull on the Duna, he at first tried to 
win over the Letts by clemency, but was forced to 
leave the country. He then returned at the head of | 
an army of crusaders from Lower Saxony, and tried | 
to conquer the Letts, and compel them by force of 
arms to submit to baptism. In a battle in 1198, Ber- | 
thold was slain; but the crusaders were victorious, and | 
the Letts had for a time to submit; but as soon as the | 
crusaders had left their country they returned to pa- 
ganism.—Brockhaus, Conversations-Lexicon, 8. Vv. 

Berthold or Rariszpovy, also called Berthold the 
Franciscan, a Franciscan monk, and one of the most 
powerful preachers that ever spoke in the German 
tongue. He is supposed to have been born about 1225 
in Regensburg, where he died in 1272. His theological 
education he received chiefly in the Franciscan con- 
vent of Ratisbon, where a pious and learned mystic, 

Brother David of Augsburg, was professor of theology 


ano? 


and master of the novitiate. It is doubtful whether, | 
as has been asserted by some (Dr. Schmidt, in Studien | 
und Kritiken, see below), he continued his studies in | 
Paris and Italy. His first public appearance, as far | 
as we know, was in the year 1246, when the papal | 
legate, Philippus of Ferrara, charged him, Brother Da- | 
vid, and two canons of Ratisbon, with the visitation 
of the convent of Niederminster. His labors as a 
travelling preacher began in 1250 (according to others 
in 1251 or 1252) in Lower Bavaria, and extended to 
Alsatia, Alemannia (Baden), Switzerland, Austria, 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Thuringia, Franconia, and | 
perhaps Hungary. When he was unacquainted with | 
the language of the country he used an interpreter. 
Rudelbach, in the Zeits. fir Luth. Theol. 1859, calls 
Berthold “the Chrysostom of the Middle Ages.’’ No 
church was large enough to hold the multitudes that 
flocked to hear him ; from a pulpit in the fields he often 
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addressed 60,000 hearers. He fearlessly rebuked sin- 
ners of all ranks. He was especially severe against 
the preachers of indulgences, whom he styled ‘‘ penny 
preachers”’ and “the devil’s agents.”” A volume of his 
sermons, edited by Kling, was published at Berlin in 
1824 (B. des Franciscaner’s Predigten). The first com- 
plete edition of his sermons was published by F. Pfeif- 
fer (Vienna, 2 vols. 1862 sq.). A translation of his 
sermons from medieval into modern German was pub- 
lished by Gébel, with an introduction by Alban Stolz 
(2 vols. 8vo). Recently the German jurists have 
found that the sermons of Berthold are of the greatest 
importance for the history of the German law. The 
passages in these sermons which agree with the popu- 
lar law-book called the Schwabenspiegel are so numer- 
ous that some (as Laband, Beitriige zur Geschichte des 
Schwabenspicegels, Berlin, 1861) have regarded Berthold 
as its author. The best treatise on Berthold is by 
Schmidt, B. der Franciscaner in Studien und Kritiken 
(1864, p. 7-82). See also Kling, in Herzog, Real-En- 
cyklop. ii, 101, and Wagenmann, in Herzog, Supplem. 
i, 183; Jahrbiicher fir deutsche Theologic, 1863, p. 386 
sq.; Piper, Evang. Kalend. for 1853 ; Pteiffer, Deutsche 
Mystiker (vol.i, p. xxvi sq.) ; Kehrein, Gesch. der kath. 
Kanzelberedsamkeit (2 vols. Ratisbon, 1843); Neander, 
Ch. Hist. iv, 318, 351. 


Berthold or Roursacu, a layman who preached 
at Wiirzburg about 1336 against the bad practices of 
the clergy. Having been arrested by the Inquisition, 
he recanted and was released. Preaching again at 
Spires, he was condemned and burnt in 1356. His 
teachings seem to haye been of a mystical and extrav- 


;agant tendency; e. g. that man can reach such a de- 


gree of perfection in this life that prayer and fasting 
are no longer necessary for him. ‘Trithemius calls 
him a Beghard (q. v.); Mosheim classes him with the 
‘* Brethren of the Free Spirit’ (q. v.). See Mosheim, 
De Beghardis, p. 325 sq.; Landon, s. v. 


Berthold, bishop of Chiemsee, whose original name 
was Pirstinger, was born in 1465, at Salzburg. He 
was for some time a canon at Salzburg, and in 1508 
was elected bishop of Chiemsee, where he displayed 
an indefatigable zeal for the reformation of the de- 
moralized clergy. He is the author of the celebrated 
work entitled Dewtsch Theologey, one of the best works 
of the Middle Ages on scientific theology (latest edi- 
tion, with notes, a dictionary, and a biography of 
Berthold, ed. by W. Reithmeier, with a preface by Dr. 
Fr. Windishmann, Munich, 1852). He is probably, 
also, the author of the Opus Ecclesia, a description of 
the corruption pervading the whole Church (Landshut, 
1524; last edit. 1620).—Pierer, Univ. Lex. xix, 811. 

Berthold, Leonhard, a German theologian, was 
born May 8, 1774, at Emskirchen, in Bavaria. He 
became in 1805 professor in the philosophical, and in 
1806, in consequence of his commentary on Daniel 
(Erlangen, 2 vols. 8vo, 1806-'08), in the theological 
faculty of the University of Erlangen. He was a 
prominent representative of the Rationalistic school. 
His foremost works are an Jniroduction into the Bible 
(Wist.-Kritische Einleitung in die sémmilichen kan nt- 
schen und apocryphischen Schrifien des A. und N. T esta~ 
ments, 5 vols. Erlangen, 1812-19, 8vo); Theolog. Wis- 
senschaftskunde od. Kinleitung in die theol. Wissenschaften 
(Erlangen, 1821-22, 2 vols. 8vo); A History of Doctrines 
(Handbuch der Dogmengeschichte (Erlangen, 1822-23, 
2 vols. 8vo). He died on March 31, 1822. In 1814 
Berthold became editor of the Kritisches Journal der 


| neuesten deutschen Theologie, of which he published vol. 


A collection of his “ Opuscula Academ- 
ica’? was published by his successor Winer (Leipzie, 
1824, 8vo).—Herzog, Supplem. i, 185. 

Berti, Grovannt Lorenzo, an Augustinian monk, 


born 1696, in Tuscany. He was called by the Grand- 
duke of Tuscany to the chair of theology at Pisa, where 
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-he died, May 26, 1766. His principal work is a 
course of theology, printed at Rome, from 1739 to 
1745, in 8 vols. 4to, under the title De Theologicis 
Disciplinis (also Naples, 1776, 10 vols. 4to). He was 
charged with Jansenism, and, by order of the pope, 
printed, at the Vatican, in 1749, an apology, under the 
title Augustinianum systema de gratia, de niqua Baian- 
ismi et Jansenismi erroris insimulatione vindieutum (2 
vols.4to). Against Archbishop Languet, who repeated 
the same charge, and denounced him to Pope Benedict 
XIV, he wrote the work, Jn Opusculum Inscriptum J. J. 
Languet, Judicium dz operibus Theologicis Bellet et Ber- 
ti, erpostulatio (Leghorn, 1756). Berti also wrote an 
Ecclesiastical History (7 vols. 4to; afterward abridged, 
Naples, 1748); and a work on the life and writings 
of Augustine (De Rebus gestis S. Augustini, librisque ab 
eodem conscriptis, Venice, 1756). — Biographie Univer- 
selle. iv, 361. 

Bertius, Perrus, born in Flanders, November 14, 
1565, became regent of the college of the States at 
Leyden, and professor of philosophy. Having em- 
braced the opinions of Arminius, he drew upon him- 
self the enmity of the Gomarists, and was stripped of 
his employments. Upon this he removed to France, 
where, in 1620, he joined the Roman Catholic Church, 
and was nominated to the professorship of eloquence 
in the college of Boncourt. He afterward became his- 
toriographer to the king, and died October 3, 1629. 
Among his works are, 1. Notitia Episcopatuum Gallic 
(Paris, 1625, fol. ):—2. Theatrum Geographie veteris 
(Amst. 1618-19, 2 vols. fol.). See Mosheim, Ch. Hist. 
iii, 300. 

Bertram, monk of Corbie. 


Bertram, Cornevius BonAVENTURA, professor of 
Hebrew at Geneva and Lausanne, was born at Thouars 
in 1531, and died at Lausanne in 1594, He published 
a translation of the Bible from the original Hebrew 
into French, which is in high repute among the French 
Calvinists. He also published De Republica Hebre- 
orum (Lugd. Bat. 1641), which is given in the Criticé 
Saeri, vol. v.—Landon, Eccl. Dict. ii, 212. 


Berulle, Przrre DE, institutor and first superior 
general of the ‘‘congregation of priests of the Ora- 
tory’ in France, was born in the neighborhood of 
Troyes, in Champagne, February 4, 1575. After es- 
tablishing the Carmelites in France, he laid the foun- 
dation of the ‘‘ Congregation of the Oratory,’’ which 
raised a great storm on the part of the Jesuits. He, 
however, had the concurrence of the pope and of the 
king, Louis XIII, and on the 4th of November, 1611, 
the Oratory [see ORATORIANS] was established. In 
1627 Urban VIII made him cardinal, He died sud- 
denly at the altar, Oct. 2, 1629, not without suspicion 
of having been poisoned by Richelieu, He left many 
controversial and devotional works, published at Paris 
(1644, 1657, 2 vols. fol.). His Life was written by Hu- 
bert (Paris, 1746) and Tabaraud (new ed. Paris, 1817, 
2 vols.).— Biog. Univ. iv, 379-384 ; Landon, ii, 214. 

Beryl is the uniform rendering in the Auth. Vers. 
only of the Heb. wrwm, tarshish’ (so called, accord- 
ing to Gesenius, as being brought from Tarshish), and 
the Gr. BiovAXoe, a precious stone, the first in the 
fourth row on the breastplate of the high-priest (Exod. 
XXviii, 20; xxxix, 13). The color of the wheels in 
Ezekiel’s vision was as the color of a bery]-stone (Ezek. 
i, 16; x, 9); it is mentioned among the treasures of 
the King of Tyre in Ezek. xxviii, 13, where the mar- 
ginal reading is chrysolite ; in Cant. v, 14, as being set 
in rings of gold; and in Dan. x, 6, the body of the 
man whom Daniel saw in vision is said to be like the 
beryl. In Rev. xxi, 19, the beryl is the 8th founda- 
tion of the city, the chrysolite being the 7th. In Tobit 
xiii, 17, is a prophetic prayer that the streets of Jeru- 
salem may be paved with beryl. In Exod. xxviii, 20, 
the Sept. renders tarshish by ‘‘chrysolite,” youodALOog, 


See RATRAMNUS. 
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while they render the lith stone, pe), shoham, by 
‘‘heryl,” BnovAAov. In Ezek, i, 16, they have @ap- 
atic; in x, 9, \@og dvPpaKoc ; and xxviii, 13, avGpak, 
in Cant. v, 14, and in Dan. x, 6, @apaic. This variety 
of rendering shows the uncertainty under. which the 
old interpreters labored as to the stone actually meant. 
See Gem. Josephus takes it to have been the chryso- 
lite, a golden-colored gem, the topaz of more recent 
authors, found in Spain (Plin. xxxvii, 109), whence its 
name tarshish (see Braun, De Vest. Sac. Heb. lib. ii, ¢. 
18, § 193). Luther suggests turquoise, while others 
have thought that amber was meant. Kalisch, in the 
two passages of Exodus, translates tarshish by chrys- 
olite, which ke describes as usually green, but with 
different degrees of shade, generally transparent, but 
often only translucent—harder than glass, but not so 
hard as quartz. The passage in Rey. xxi, 20, is ad- 
verse to this view. Schleusner (i, 446) says the 37- 
ovAXog is aqua-marine. ‘‘The beryl is a gern of the 
genus emerald, but less valuable than the emerald. 
It differs from the precious emerald in not possessing 
any of the oxide of chrome. The colors of the beryl 
are grayish-green, blue, yellow, and sometimes nearly 
white” (Humble, Dict. Geol. p. 30).—Penny Cyclopedia, 
s.v.; Smith’s Dict. of Class. Antig.s.v. Beryllus. See 
Onyx. 

Beryllus, bishop of Bostra, in Arabia, 3d century. 
Our only definite knowledge of him is derived from a 
passage in Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. vi, 33), which says 
that he held that ‘our Lord did not exist, in the 
proper sense of existence, before he dwelt among men; 
neither had he a proper divinity, only that divinity 
which dwelt in him from the Father.’ Eusebius goes 
on to say that Origen, by discussion with Beryllus, 
brought him back to the faith. There has been much 
discussion of late as to the real nature of the heresy 
of Beryllus. See an article of Schleiermacher, trans- 
lated in the Biblical Repository, vi, 14; see also Nean- 
der, Ch. History, i, 593 sq.; Dorner, Doctrine of the Per- 
son of Christ, div. i, vol. ii, p. 35. 

Berytus (Byovrdc), a town of Pheenicia (Dionys. 
Per. vy, 911; Pomp. Mela, i, 12, §5; Amm. Mare. xiv, 
8, § 9; Tacit. Hest. ii, 81; Anton. Itin. and Peut. Tab.), 
which has been (apparently without good foundation) 
identified with the Berothah (q. v.) or Berothai of Scrip- 
ture (2 Sam. viii, 8; Ezek. xlvii, 16; comp. 2 Chron. 
viii, 3). It lay on the sea-shore, about twenty-five 
miles north of Sidon (comp. Ptolem. y, 15; Strabo, xvi, 
755; Mannert, VI, i, 378 sq.). After its destruction 
by Tryphon, B.C. 140 (Strabo, xvi, 756), it was reduced 
by the Roman Agrippa, and colonized by the veterans 
of the fifth ‘* Macedonian legion,’’ and seventh ‘‘Au- 
gustan,” and hence became a Roman colonia (Pliny, v, 
17), under the name of Julia Felix (Orelli, Jnser. n. 514; 
Eckhel, Num. iii, 356; Marquardt, Handb. d. Rim. Alt. 
p- 199), and was afterward endowed with the rights of 
an Italian city (Ulpian, Dig. xv, 1, § 1; Pliny, v, 10). 
It was at this city that Herod the Great held the pre- 
tended trial of his two sons (Josephus, Ant. xvi, 11, 1-6). 
The elder Agrippa greatly favored the city, and adorn- 
edit with a splendid theatre and amphitheatre, besides 
baths and porticoes, inaugurating them with games 
and spectacles of every kind, including shows of glad- 
iators (Josephus, Ant. xix, 7,5). Here, too, Titus cel- 
ebrated the birthday of his father Vespasian by the ex- 
hibition of similar spectacles, in which many of the 


Coin of Berytus. 
captive Jews perished (Josephus, War, vii, 3, 1; comp, 


ate 
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5,1). Coins of the imperial period, both Roman and 
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| in the rock outside the south-western wall. The city 


BESOR 


native, are not uncommon (see Rasche, Lex. Num. i, | lies on a gradual slope, so that the streets have a de- 


1492). 


school of Greek learning, particularly of law, to which | 


scholars repaired from a distance. Its splendor may 


Afterward Berytus became renowned as a | scent toward the sea; but back of the town the ground 


toward the south rises, with more rapidity, to a consid- 
erable elevation. Here, and indeed all around the city, 
is a succession of gardens 


PLAN OF BEIRUT 
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be computed to have lasted from the third to the mid- 
dle of the sixth century (Milman’s Gibbon, iii, 51). 
Eusebius relates that the martyr Appian resided here 
some time to pursue Greek secular learning (De J/art. 
Palxst. c. 4), and Gregory Thaumaturgus repaired to 
Berytus to perfect himself in civil law (Socrates, //ist. 
Eccles. iv, 27). A later Greek poet describes it in this 
respect as ‘‘ the nurse of tranquil life’? (Nonnus, Dionys. 
xli, fin.). Under the reign of Justinian, it was laid in 
ruins by an earthquake, and the school remoyed to Si- 
don, A.D. 551 (Milman’s Gibbon, vii, 420). During 
the Crusades, under the name of Bauwrim (Alb. Aq. v, 
40; x, 8), it was an object of great contention between 


the Christians and Moslems, and fell successively into | 


the hands of both. In A.D.1110 it was captured by 
Baldwin IT (Wilken, Krevzz. ii, 212, and in A.D. 1187 
by Salah-ed-din (2d. IIT, ii, 295). It was in the neigh- 
borhood of Berytus that the scene of the combat be- 
tween St. George (who was so highly honored in Syria) 
and the dragon is laid. The place is now called Beirut 
(Abulfeda, Syr. p. 48, 94), and is commercially the 
most important place in Syria (Niebuhr, 2ezsen, ii, 469 
sq.; Joliffe, p. 5). It is the centre of operations of 
the American missionaries in Palestine, and altogether 
the most pleasant residence for Franks in all Syria, be- 
ing accessible by a regular line of steamers from Alex- 
andria (see M‘Culloch’s Geogr. Dict. s. v. Beyrout). 
The population is nearly 80,000 souls (Bideker, Pal- 
esiine and Syria, p.441). In the middle of September, 
1840, it was bombarded by the combined English and 
Austrian fleets for the ejectment of the troops of Me- 
hemet Ali from Syria; but it has now recovered from 
the effects of this devastation (Wilson, Bible Lands, ii, 
205 sq.). 

The modern city is thus described by Dr. Robinson 
(Researches, iii, 437 sq.): ‘‘ Beirut is situated on the 
north-west coast of the promontory of the same name, 
about an hour distant from the cape, directly upon the 
sea-shore. There was once a little port, now filled up, 
so that vessels can anchor only in the open road. The 
town is surrounded on the land side by a wall of no 
great strength, with towers. The houses are high, and 
solidly built of stone. The streets are narrow and 
gloomy, badly paved, or rather laid with large stones, 
with a deep channel in the middle for animals, in 
which water often runs. The aspect of the city is 
quite substantial. _I went twice into the town, and 
saw the only remains of antiquity which are now point- 
ed out, viz., the numerous ancient columns lying as a 
foundation beneath the quay, and the ancient road cut 

Coe 


and orchards of fruit and 
of countless mulberry - 
trees, sometimes  sur- 
rounded by hedges of 
prickly-pear, and giving 
tothe gardens of Beirut an 
aspect of great verdure 
and beauty, though the 
soilisperhapslessrichand 
the fruits less fine than in 
the vicinity of Sidon.” 

Berze’lus (®anZed- 
Oaiog v. r. ZopZedXatoe, 
Vulg. Phargelen), the fa- 
ther of ‘‘ Augia,’”? who 
was married to the pseu- 
do-priest Addus (1 Esdr. 
v, 38); evidently the 
BarzIuuat (q. v.) of the 
Heb. text (Ezra ii, 61). 

Be’sai (Heb. Besay’, "OD, subjugator, from D413; 
or, according to Bohlen, from Sanscrit bagaya, victory ; 
Sept. Basi, and Byoi vy. r. Bycet), one of the family- 
heads of the Nethinim whose posterity returned from 
Babylon (Ezra ii, 49; Neh. vii, 52). B.C. ante 536. 

Besam; Besem. See BAuM. 

Besodei’ah (Heb. Besodyah’, M7103, in the 
council of Jehovah; according to First, son of trust in 
Jehovah; Sept. Bacwola), the father of Meshullam, 
which latter repaired ‘tthe old gate” of Jerusalem 
(Neh. iii, 6). B.C. ante 446. 

Besoigne, Jerome, a French Jansenist theolo- 
gian, was born in Paris in 1686, and became professor 
of theology at the college Du Plessis. He was one of 
the appellants (q. vy.) against the bull Unigenitus, and 
thereby drew upon himself many persecutions from 
the Jesuit party. He died in Paris January 25, 1763. 
His writings were very numerous; among them are 
Histoire de Vabbaye de Port Royal (Cologne, 1756, 8 
vols. 12mo), including also lives of Arnaud, Nicole, 
and other Jansenists ; Concord des (pitres de St. Paul ct 
des épitres Canoniques (Paris, 1747, 12mo) ; Principes de 
la perfection Chréetienne (Paris, 1748, 12mo); Principes 
de la Pénitence ct de la Conversion (Paris, 1762, 12mo). 
—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, v, 800. 

Besold, Curtstoruer, was born in Tubingen 
1577, and educated for the law, but combined theolog- 
ical with legal studies. In 1610 he became professor 
of law at Tiibingen, and lectured with great accep- 
tance. When, after the battle of Nordlingen, 1634, 
Protestantism in Wirtemberg seemed likely to be 
overthrown, he went over to Rome publicly. It is 
said, however, that he had privately joined the Roman 
Church four years before. He became professor at 
Ingolstadt 1637, and died there Sept. 15, 1658, crying, 
“Death is a bitter herb.’’—Mosheim, Ch. Hist. c. xvii, 
§ 2, pt. i, ch. i; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. ii, 111. 

Besom (NORD, matate, a sweeper), occurs only 
in the phrase “besom of destruction,” i. e. desolating 
broom, with which Babylonia is threatened (Isa. xiy, 
23); a metaphor frequent still in the East for utter 
ruin (Roberts, Orient. I/lusir. in loc.). 

Be’sor (Heb. only with the art., hab-Besor’, 

Swan, the cool; Sept. Boodo ; Josephus, Bacedoe, 
Ant. vi, 14, 6), a torrent-bed (>i), ‘*brook”) or ra- 
vine in the extreme south-west of Judah or Simeon, 
where two hundred of David’s men staid behind, be- 
ing faint, while the other four hundred pursued the 
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Amalekites, who had burnt the town of Ziklag, not 
far distant (1 Sam. xxx, 9, 10, 21). 


its source from the interior Carmel, near Hebron, and opric of Mayence. 
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Sanutus derives | Was born Sept. 5, 1662, 


states that it enters the sea near Gaza (Liber Secreto- 


rum, p. 252). For other slight ancient notices, see 
Reland, Palest. p. 288. It is, without doubt, the same 
that Richardson crossed on approaching Gaza from the 
south, and which he calls ‘‘ Oa di Gaza’’ (Wady Gaza). 
The bed was thirty yards wide, and its stream was, 


early in April, already exhausted, although some stag- | 


nant water remained. The upper part of this is called 
Wady Sheriah, and is doubtless the brook Besor, being 
the principal one in this vicinity (Van de Velde, Me- 
moir, p. 293; Schwarz, Palest. p. 52, 78). 

Bessarion, Jouannes, patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, and cardinal, was born at Trebizond in 1389 (or, 
according to Bandini, in 1395). He studied under 
Gemislius Pletho, who was one of the first to introduce 
the study of Plato in the West. He took the habit of 
St. Basil, and spent twenty-one years in a monastery 
in the Peloponnesus, occupied with his literary and 
theological studies, becoming one of the most eminent 
scholars of the age. When the emperor John Palzo- 
logus resolved to attend the Council of Ferrara (q. v.), 
he withdrew Bessarion from his retreat, made him 
archbishop of Nicza, and took him to Italy, with Mar- 
cus Eugenius, archbishop of Ephesus, and others. At 
the Council of Ferrara, and also at its adjourned ses- 
sion at Florence, the two most distinguished speakers 
present were Marcus and Bessarion—the former firm 
and resolute against any union with Rome on the terms 
proposed ; the latter, at first vacillating, at last declared 
for the Latins. He was immediately employed by the 
pope to corrupt others; and by rewards, persuasions, 
threats, and promises, eighteen of the Eastern bishops 


were induced to sign the decree made in the tenth ses- | 


sion, declaring that the Holy Ghost proceedeth from 
the Father and the Son; that the Sacrament is validly 
consecrated in unleavened as well as in leavened bread; 
that there is a purgatory ; and that the Roman pon- 
tiff is primate and head of the whole church. The pa- 
triarch of Constantinople (who died at the council), 
Mark of Ephesus, the patriarch of Heraclea, and Atha- 
nasius, remained uncorrupted. The Greek deputies 
returned to Constantinople, and were received there 
with a burst of indignation. The Greek Church in- 


council at Constantinople, held, according to their own 
account, a year and a half after the termination of that 
of Florence, all the Florentine proceedings were de- 
clared null and void, and the synod was condemned. 
Bessarion was branded as an apostate, and found his 
native home so uncomfortable that he returned to Ita- 
ly, where Eugenius IV created him cardinal; Nicolas 
V made him archbishop of Siponto and cardinal-bishop 
of Sabina; and in 1463, Pius II conferred upon him 
the rank of titular patriarch of Constantinople. He 
was even thought of as the successor of Nicolas, and 
would have been elevated to the papal throne but for 
the intrigues of cardinal Allan. He was again within 
a little of being elected upon the death of Pius. He 
died at Ravenna, November 19, 1472, and his body was 
transported to Rome. His writings are very numer- 
ous, and, for the most part, remain unpublished. A 
catalogue of them is given by Fabricius, Bibliotheca 
Greca, xi, 424. His life was written by Bandini 
(Rome, 1777, 4to).. Among his published writings is a 
treatise, Contra Calumniatorem Platonis (Rome, 1469), 
against George of Trebisond, who had attacked Plato. 
His treatise De Sacramento Eucharistie is given in 
Bibliotheca Patrum, vol. xvi. In this he asserts that 
the bread and wine become the body and blood of 
Christ, not through the prayer of the priest, but by 
virtue of the words of Christ. Other theological works 
of Bessarion may be found in the acts of the Council 
of Constance by Labbe and Hardouin. —Landon, Eccles. 
Dictionary, ii, 222; Hook, Lecles. Biography, ii, '346. 
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Bessel, Gorrrriep yon, a learned Benedictine, 
at Buchheim, in the archbish- 
In 1692 he entered the Benedic- 
‘tine convent of Gottweich, near Vienna. Being called 
to the court of Lother Franz, elector of Mainz, he wes 
employed for diplomatic missions to Vienna, Rome, 
and Wolfenbuttel. He prevailed in 1710 upon the old 
and vain Duke Anton Ulrich, of Brunswick, to go over 


to the Church of Rome, the latter having previously 


|reux, March 27, 1654. 


dignantly rejected all that had been done, and in a | and rector of the college at Nismes ; 


urged his granddaughter Elizabeth to take the same 
step in order to become the wife of the Emperor Charles 
VI. On this occasion Bessel compiled the work Quin- 
quaginta, Romanocatholicam jidem omnibus alis prafe- 


| rend motiva ; also, in German, Fiinfzig Bedenken, ete. 


(Mayence, 1708). The work purports to be written 
by a former Protestant, and has, therefore, been wrong- 


| ly ascribed—for instance, by Augustin Theiner—to 


Duke Anton Ulrich himself. He also began the publi- 
cation of the Chronicon Godwicense, a work of great 
importance for the early church history of Austria; 
but he finished only the 1st vol. of it (Tegernsee, 1732, 
fol.).—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. ii, 114. 


Bessin, Guittaume, a French Romanist theolo- 
gian, was born at Glos-la-Ferté, in the diocese of Ey- 
In 1674 he entered the order 
of Benedictines, and afterward taught philosophy and 
theology in the abbeys of Bec, Séez, and Fécamp. He 
was also made syndic of the monasteries of Normandy. 
He died at Rouen, October 18,1736. He wrote Ré- 
Jjlexions sur le nouveau systeme du R. P. Lami, who 
maintained that our Lord did not celebrate the Jewish 
Passover on the eve of his death. ‘‘He is, however, 
chiefly known by the Concilia Rotomagensis Provincia, 
1717, fol. It was first printed in 1677, and was the 
work of Dom Pommeraye. Dom Julien Bellaise un- 
dertook a new edition, which he greatly enlarged, but 
died before its completion, and Bessin finished it, add- 
ed the preface, and published it under his own name.”’ 
He was one of the editors of the works of Gregory the 
Great (1705, 4 vols. fol.).—Landon, Ecclesiastical Dic- 
tionary, ii, 224; Hoefer, Nouvelle Biographie Générale, 
VWeeils 

Besson, Joseru, a French Jesuit missionary, was 


| born at Carpentras in 1607, and entered the Society of 


Jesus in 1623, He became professor of philosophy, 
but finally offered 
himself as a missionary, and was sent to Syria, where 
he spent many years. He died at Aleppo, March 17, 
1691, leaving La Syrie Sainte, ou des Missions des Peres 
de la Compagnie de Jesus en Syrie (Paris, 1660, 8vo).— 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generale, v, 821. 


Best, Davin, a Methodist Episcopal minister, born 
in Ireland, who emigrated to America at the age of 
22, and joined the Philadelphia Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in 1801, He filled various ap- 
pointments, with honor to himself and profit to his peo- 


| ple, until in the spring of 1835 he took a supernumera- 


ry felation. He was a man of strong mind, sound 
judgment, and unflinching firmness, and, as a preach- 
er, his talents were more than ordinary. He died in 
Dee., 1841, in the 41st year of his ministry and 67th 
of his age.—Minutes of Conferences, iii, 250. 

Bestead, an old English word, signifying to place 
in certain circumstances good or ill, and used once in 
the Auth. Vers, (‘‘hardly bestead,”’ Isa. viii, 21) for the 
Heb. MP, kashah’, to oppress. 

Be’tah (Heb. Be’tach, N23; Sept. Baray v. r. Me 
reBax [quasi M3279], and MaoBéx, Vulg. Bete), a city 
belonging to Hadadezer, king of Zobah, mentioned 
with Berothai as having yielded much spoil of brass 
to David (2 Sam. viii, 8). In the parallel account (1 
Chr. xviii, 8) the name is called, by an inverson of let- 
ters, TIBHATH (q. v.). Ewald (Gesch. ii, 195) pro- 
nounces the latter to be the correct reading, and com. 
pares it with Tesan (Gen. xxii, 24).—Smith, s. vy. 


BETANE 


Bet’ané (Berdvn v. x. Bdurdy, i. e. prob. Baira- 
vy; Vulg. omits), a place apparently south of Jerusa- 
lem (Judith i, 9), and, according to Reland (Palast. p. 
624), identical with the Ain (q. v.) of Josh. xxi, 16, 
and the Bethanin (BnOaviy) of Eusebius (Onom. ’Agi, 
Ain), two miles from the Terebinth of Abraham and 
four from Hebron. Others, with less probability, com- 
pare it with Beren (q. v.). See under CHELius. 


Be’ten (Heb. id. j¥3, belly, i. e. hollow; Sept. 
Bérev vy. r. BacOd« and Baryvé), one of the cities on the 
border of the tribe of Asher (Josh. xix, 25, only). By 
Eusebius (Onom. s. v. Barvai) it is said to have been 
then called Bebeten (BeBerév), and to have lain eight 
miles east of Ptolemais; but this distance is too little, 
as the place appears to be the ‘‘ Ecbatana of Syria” 
(Cellar, Notit. iii, 3, 13, 74), placed by Pliny (v, 17) on 
Carmel; apparently the present village with ruins 
called e/-Bahneh, five hours east of Akka (Van de 
Velde, Narrat. i, 285). 


Beth- (Heb. Beyth, the “construct form” of M72, 
ba’yith, according to Fiirst, from M43, to lodge in the 
night; according to Gesenius, from 23, to build, as 
Copoc, domus, from déuw), the name of the second let- 

er of the Hebrew alphabet, corresponding to our B, 
which was derived from it. As an appellative, it is 
the most general word for a house or habitation. Strict- 
ly speaking, it has the force of a settled stable dwell- 
mg, as in Gen. xxxiii, 17, where the building of a 
‘*house’’ marks the termination of a stage of Jacob’s 
wanderings (comp. also 2 Sam. vii, 2, 6, and many 
other places); but it is also employed for a dwelling 
of any kind, even for a tent, as in Gen. xxiv, 22, where 
it must refer to the tent of Laban; also Judg. xviii, 
31; 1 Sam. i, 7, to the tent of the tabernacle, and 2 
Kings xxiii, 7, where it expresses the textile materials 
(A. V. “hangings’’) for the tents of Astarte. From 
this general force the transition was natural to a house 
in the sense of a family, as Psa. evii, 41, “ families,”’ 
or a pedigree, as Ezraii,59. In 2 Sam. xiii, 7,1 Kings 
xiii, 7, and other places, it has the sense of ‘‘house,”’ 
i.e. ‘‘to the house.” Beth also has some collateral 
and almost technical meanings, similar to those which 
we apply to the word “‘house,’’ as in Exod. xxv, 27, 
for the ‘‘places’’ or sockets into which the bars for 
carrying the table were ‘‘ housed;’’ and others. Like 
Ades in Latin and Dom in German, Beth has the 
special meaning of a temple or house of worship, in 
which sense it is applied not only to the tabernacle 
(see above) or temple of Jehovah (1 Kings iii, 2; vi, 1, 


8 


ete.), but to those of false gods—Dagon (Judg. xvi, 27; | 


1 Sam. vy, 2), Rimmon (2 Kings y, 18), Baal (2 Kings 
x, 21), Nisroch 2 Kings xix, 37), and other gods (Judg. 
ix, 27). ‘“ Bajith’’ (q. v.) in Isa. xv, 2 
Bajith=‘‘the Temple’’—meaning some well-known 
idol fane in Moab. Beth is more frequently employed 


as the first element of the names of places than either | 


Kirjath, Hazer, Beer, Ain, or any other word. See 
those following. In some instances it seems to be in- 
terchangeable (by euphemism) for Baal (q. v.). Tirvall 
such compounds as Beth-el, etc., the latter part of the 
word must be considered, according to our Occidental 
languages, to depend on the former in the relation of 
the genitive; so that Brerurt can only mean ‘house 
of God.” The notion of house is, of course, capable 
of a wide application, and is used to mean temple, hab- 


itation, place, according to the sense of the word with | 
In some instances the Auth. | 


which it is combined, 
Vers. has translated it as an appellative; see Brru- 
EKED; BETH-HAG-GAN ; Breru-EDEN.—Smith, s, y. 
Bethab/’ara (ByPaBaod, quasi MIAY OB, house 
of the ford or ferry), a place beyond Jordan (wéipay 
row ’lop.), in which, according to the Received Text 
of the N. T., John was baptizing (John i, 28), appar- 
ently at the time that he baptized Christ (comp. ver. 
29, 39, 35). If this reading be the correct one, Beth- 


capt 


is really hab- | , f : 
. I springs. It is perhaps the present village 4 /nata, north 


| of Bint-Jebeil (Van de Velde, J/emoir, p. 293). Schwarz 


BETHANY 


abara may be identical with BETH-BARAH (q. v.), the 
ancient ford of Jordan, of which the men of Ephraim 
took possession after Gideon’s defeat of the Midianites 
(Judg. vii, 24); or possibly with Bern-nrmrau (q. v.), 
on the east of the river, nearly opposite Jericho. But 
the oldest MSS. (A, B) and the Vulgate have not 
‘‘Bethabara,” but Bethany (BySavia), a reading which 
Origen states (Opp. ii, 130, ed. Huet) to have obtained 
in almost all the copies of his time (cyédoy wdvra ru 


dyriyoaga), though altered by him in his edition of the 


Gospel on topographical grounds (see Kuindl, in loc.). 
In favor of Bethabara are (~) the extreme improba- 
bility of so familiar a name as Bethany being changed 
by copyists into one so unfamiliar as Bethabara, while 
the reverse—the change from an unfamiliar to a famil- 
iar name—is of frequent occurrence. (4) The fact 
that Origen, while admitting that the majority of MSS. 
were in favor of Bethany, decided, notwithstanding, 
for Bethabara. (c) That Bethabara was still known 
in the days of Eusebius and Jerome (Onomasticon, 
BynSaaBaoa, Bethbaara, which is expressly stated to 
have been the scene of John’s baptism), and greatly 
resorted to by persons desirous of baptism. Still the 
fact remains that the most ancient MSS. Have ‘‘ Beth- 
any,” and that name has been accordingly restored to 
the text by Lachmann, Tischendorf, and other modern 
editors. The locality must, therefore, be sought by 
this name on the east shore of the Jordan. — Smith, s. 
vy. See BerHany. 

Beth-anab (q. d. 33272, house of figs) is proba- 
bly the correct name of a village mentioned by Euse- 
bius and Jerome (Onomast. s. v.’Avw/3, Anob) under 
the form Meroarvak or Bethoannaba, as lying four Ro- 
man miles east of Diospolis (Lydda), while Jerome (7b.) 
speaks of still another name, Bethannaba, as belonging 
to a village eight miles in the same direction. Van 
de Velde (Memoir, p. 293) ingeniously reconciles these 
statements by assigning the first locality as that of the 
modern Annabeh, and the second as Beit-Nuba, which 
lie respectively at the required distances south-east of 
Ludd. Comp. ANAB. 

Beth’-anath (Heb. Beyth-Anath’, D22-N73, house 
of response; Sept. BySavad y.r. BarSSapé and BarSa- 
vay), one of the “fenced cities’ of Naphtali, named 
with Bethshemesh (Josh. xix, 38); from neither of 
which were the Canaanites expelled, although made 
tributaries (Judg. i, 33). It is mentioned by Eusebius 


/and Jerome (Onomast. s. v. Ba@ua, Bethnath), who, 


however, elsewhere (s. v. BySavaSa, Bethana) speak 
of a village (apparently in Asher, 7b. s. vy. ’Aveio, Aniel) 
called Betanea (Baravaia, Bathanea; Batroavaia, 
Betoanea), fifteen miles eastward of Cxsarea (Dioce- 
sarea or Sepphoris), and reputed to contain medicinal 


(Palest. p. 184) confounds it with the site of Beten. 


Beth’-anoth (Heb. Beyth-Anoth’, Mi237 M73, house 
of answers, i. e. echo; Sept. BySavws v.r. BaiSavap), 
a city in the mountain district of Judah, mentioned be- 
tween Maarath and Eltekon (Josh. xv, 59). It has 
been identified by Wolcott (Bibl. Sacra, 1843, p. 58) 
with the present village Bett-Anun, first observed by 
Robinson (Researches, ii, 186), about one and a half 


hours north-east of Hebron, on the way to Tekoa (Van 


de Velde, Memoir, p. 293), containing extensive ruins 
of high antiquity (Wilson, Lands of Bible, i, 384 sq.), 
which are described by Robinson (Later Bib. Res. p. 
281). Compare Berane. 


| Beth’any (BySavia ; according to Simonis, Onom. 
| N. T. p. 42, for the Heb. M722 M73, house of depres- 
| sion; but, according to Lightfoot, Reland, and others, 
| for the Aramean “277 M73, house of dates; comp. the 


Talmudic NIN, an unripe date, Buxtorf, Lew. Talm. 
col, 88), the name of two places. 


BETHANY 


1. Instead of Bethabara (BnSaBapa), in John. i, 28 
(where the text was altered since Origen’s time ; see 
Crome, Beitr. i, 91 sq.), the reading in the oldest and 
best MSS. (also in Nonnius’s Paraphr. in loc.) is Beth- 
any, BynSavia (see De Dieu, Crit. Sacr, p. 491), which 
appears to have been the name of a place east of Jor- 
dan (against the interpretation of Kuin6l, Comment. in 
loc., that ~éoay signifies on this side; see Liicke, in 
Krit. Journ. iii, 383; Crome, Beitr. i, 82 sq.; while the 
punctuation of Paulus, Sammi. i, 287, who places a pe- 


riod after éyévero, Comment. iv, 129, is not favored by | 1 
| John xi, 1.—Smith, s. v. 


the context). Possin (Spiced. Lvang. p. 32) supposes 
that the place went by both names (regarding ‘‘ Beth- 
abarah” = MAP MA, domus transitus, ferry-house ; 
and ‘‘Bethany”’ = 738, domus navis, boat-house). See 
Beruasara. The spot is quite as likely to have been 
not far above the present ‘‘pilgrims’ bathing-place’’ 
as any other, although the Greek and Roman traditions 
differ as to the exact locality of Christ’s baptism (Rob- 
inson, Researches, ii, 261). The place here designated 
is apparently the same as the Breru-BARAH (q. Vv.) of 
Judg. vii, 24, or possibly the same as BeTH-NIMRAH 
(GENS ead 

2. A town or village in the eastern environs of Je- 
rusalem, so called probably from the number of palm- 
trees that grew around, and intimately associated with 
many acts and scenes of the life of Christ. It was the 
residence of Lazarus and his sisters Mary and Martha, 
and Jesus often went out from Jerusalem to lodge 


the leper, the supper was given in his honor; and it 
was in this vicinity that the ascension took place 
Glatt” 17 3 xactva Gi Marke at) al 2 is S sony is 
Luke xxiv, 50; John xi, 1; xii, 1). It was situated 
‘fat’’ (zpdc) the Mount of Olives (Mark xi, 1: Luke 
xix, 29), about fifteen stadia from Jerusalem (John xi, 


18), on or near the usual road from Jericho to the city | 
(Luke xix, 29, comp. 1; Mark xi, 1, comp. x, 46), and | 


close by and east (?) of another village called Brru- 
PHAGE (q. v.). There never appears to have been 
any doubt as to the site of Bethany, which is now 
known by a name derived from Lazarus—el-’ Azariyeh, 
or simply Lazarieh. It lies on the eastern slope of the 
Mount of Olives, fully a mile beyond the summit, and 
not very far from the point at which the road to Jeri- 
cho begins its more sudden descent toward the Jordan 
valley (Lindsay, p. 91; De Saulcy, i, 120). The spot 
is a woody hollow more or less planted with fruit-trees 
—olives, almonds, pomegranates, as well as oaks and 
carobs; the whole lying below a secondary ridge or 
hump, of sufficient height to shut out the village from 
the summit of the mount (Robinson, ii, 100 sq. ; Stan- 
ley, p. 189; Bonar, p. 138,139). From a distance the 
village is ‘‘remarkably beautiful’’—‘‘the perfection 
of retirement and repose’’—“‘of seclusion and lovely 
peace” (Bonar, p. 139, 230, 310, 337; and see Lindsay, 
p. 69); but on a nearer view is found to be a ruinous 
and wretched village, a wild mountain hamlet of some 
twenty families, the inhabitants of which display even 
less than the ordinary Eastern thrift and industry 
(Robinson, ii, 102; Stanley, p. 189; Bonar, p. 310). 
In the village are shown the traditional sites of the 
house and tomb of Lazarus, the former the remains of 
a square tower apparently of old date, though certain- 
ly not of the age of the kings of Judah, to which De 
Sauley assigns it (i, 128)—the latter a deep vault ex- 


cavated in the limestone rock, the bottom reached by | 


twenty-six steps. The house of Simon the leper is 
also exhibited. As to the real age and character of 
these remains there is at present no information to 
guide us. Schwarz maintains e/-Azariyeh to be AZAL, 
and would fix Bethany at a spot which, he says, the 
Arabs call Beth-hanan, on the Mount of Offence above 
Siloam (p. 263, 135), These traditional spots are first 
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BETHARAMPTHA 


heard of in the fourth century, in the Itinerary of the - 
Bourdeaux Pilgrim, and the Onomasticon of Eusebius 
and Jerome, and they continued to exist, with certain 
varieties of buildings and of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments in connection therewith, down to the sixteenth 
century, since which the place has fallen gradually 
into its present decay (Robinson, Researches, ii, 102, 
103). By Mandeville and other medizval travellers 
the town is spoken of as the ‘‘Castle of Bethany,” an 
expression which had its origin in castellum being em- 
ployed in the Vulgate as the translation of cap in 
See JERUSALEM. 

Beth-ar’abah (Heb. Beyth ha-Arabah’, 72 
MAIS, house of the desert; Sept. BynSdaoaBa vy. r. 
BaiSapaBa and GapaBadp; in Josh. xviii, 22, Bys- 
aBapa v.r. BacSaBapa), one of the six cities of Judah 
which were situated in the Arabah, i.e. the sunk yal- 
ley of the Jordan and Dead Sea (‘‘ wilderness,’’ Josh. 
xv, 61), on the north border of the tribe, and apparent- 
ly between Beth-hoglah and the high land on the west 
of the Jordan valley (xv, 6). It was afterward in- 
cluded in the list of the towns of Benjamin (xviii, 22), 
It is elsewhere (Josh. xviii, 18) called simply ARABAH 
(q. v.). It seems to be extant in the ruins called Kusr 
Hajla, a little south-west of the site of Beth-hoglah 
(q. v.)- 

Beth’-aram (Heb. Beyh Haram’, D7 M72, 
house of the height [for the syllable ha- is prob. merely 


|the def. art.], q. d. mountain-house; Sept. BySapa 
there; it was here that he raised Lazarus from the | 


3 : | 
dead; from Bethany he commenced his ‘‘triumphal 
entry” into Jerusalem; here, at the house of Simon | 


vy. r. BawSapoa and BaiSapay), one of the towns 
(‘‘fenced cities’) of Gad on the east of Jordan, de- 
scribed as in ‘‘the valley” (P7221, not to be confound- 
ed with the Arabah or Jordan valley), Josh. xiii, 27, 
and no doubt the same place as that named Breru-HA- 
RAN in Num. xxxii, 36. Eusebius (Onomast. s. v.) Te- 
ports that in his day its appellation (‘‘by the Syrians’’) 
was Bethramtha (Bn9oaue0a [prob. for the Chaldaic 
form XM2 Fa]; Jerome, Betharam), and that it was 
also named Livizs (Au3idc, Libias; Jerome adds, ‘‘ by 
Herod, in honor of Augustus’). Josephus’s account 
(Ant. xviii, 2, 1) is that Herod (Antipas), on taking 
possession of his tetrarchy, fortified Sepphoris and the 
city (wo\tc) of Betharamphtha (BySapapesa), build- 
ing a wall round the latter, and calling it Julias (Iov- 
vac; different from the Julias of Gaulonitis, War, ii, 
9, 1), in honor ef the wife of the emperor. As this 
could hardly be later than B.C. 1, Herod the Great, 
the predecessor of Antipas, having died in B.C. 4, and 
as the Empress Livia did not receive her name of Julia 
until after the death of Augustus, A.D. 14, it is prob- 
able that Josephus is in error as to the new name given 
to the place, and speaks of it as having originally re- 
ceived that which it bore in his own day (see Ant. xx, 
8,4; War, ii, 13, 2). It is curious that. he names Liy- 
ias (AcBrac) long before (Ant. xiv, 1, 4) in such con- 
nection as to leave no doubt that he alludes to the same 
place. Under the name of Amathus (q. v.) he again 
mentions it (Ant. xvii, 10,6; comp. War, ii, 4, 2), and 
the destruction of the royal palaces there by insurgents 
from Perma. At a later date it was an episcopal city 
(Reland, Palest. p. 874). For Talmudical notices, see 
Schwarz, Palest. p. 231. Ptolemy gives the locality 
of Livias (AyBudc) as 31° 26’ lat., and 67° 10” long. 
(Ritter, Lrdk. xv, 573); and Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onomast. s. v. BnSvaBoav, Bethamnaram) state that 
it was five miles south of Bethnabris or Bethamnaris 
(i.e. Beth-nimrah; see Josephus, War, iv, 7, 4 and 6), 
This agrees with the position of the Wady Seir or Sir, 
which falls into the Ghdér opposite Jericho, and half 
way between Wady Hesbin and Wady Shoaib. Seet- 
zen heard that it contained a castle and a large tank 
in masonry (fezsen, 1854, ii, 318). According to Van 
de Velde (Jfemoir, p. 296), the ruins are still called 
Beit-Haran.—Smith, s. v. 


Betharamptha. See Beru-aram. 


BETEL-ARBEL 


Beth-ar’bel (Heb. Beyth Arbel’, >8B°8 753, 
house of God’s court or courts), a place only alluded to 
by the prophet Hosea (x, 14) as the scene of some 
great military exploit known in his day, but not re- 
corded in Scripture: ‘‘ All thy [Israel’s] fortresses 
shall be spoiled, as Shalman spoiled Beth-arbel (Sept. 
wo doxwov Darapav ix Tov oikov ‘Lepofadn [y. r. 
‘TeooBodu and ‘Ag/3ed]) in the day of battle.’ In 
the Vulgate, Jerome (following the Sept.) has trans- 
lated the name ‘‘e domo ejus qui judicavit Baal,”’ i. e. 
Jerubbaal, understanding Salman as Zalmunna, and 
the whole passage as a reference to Gideon’s victory 
(Judg. viii); but this is fanciful. Most modern com- 
mentators follow the Jewish interpreters (see Hender- 
son, in loc.), who understand the verse to relate to 
Shalman (q. y.), or Shalmanezer, as having gained 
a battle at Beth-Arbel against Hoshea, king of Israel. 
As to the locality of this massacre, some refer it to the 
Arbela of Assyria (Strabo xvi, 1, 3), the scene of Alex- 
ander’s famous victory; but there is no evidence of 
any such occurrences as here alluded to in that place. 
It is conjectured by Hitzig (in loc.) to be the place 
called Arbéla CAop(3nda) by Eusebius and Jerome in 
the Onomasticon (s. v.), where it is placed near Pella, 
east of Jordan; but as it is spoken of in Hosea as a 
strong fortress, the probability is rather that the noted 
locality in N.W. Palestine, called Arbela (ra AoBnda) 
by Josephus and the Apocrypha, is meant. This was 
a village in Galilee, near which were certain fortified 
caverns. They are first mentioned in connection with 
the march of Bacchides into Judea, at which time 
they were occupied by many fugitives, and the Syrian 
general encamped there long enough to subdue them 
(Ant. xii, 11, 1; 1 Macc. ix, 2). At a later period 
these caverns formed the retreats of banded robbers, 
who greatly distressed the inhabitants throughout that 
quarter. Josephus gives a graphic account of the 
means taken by Herod to extirpate them. The cay- 
erns were situated in the midst of precipitous cliffs, 
overhanging a deep valley, with only a steep and nar- 
row path leading to the entrance; the attack was there- 
fore exceeding difficult. Parties of soldiers, being at 
length let down in large boxes, suspended by chains 
from above, attacked those who defended the entrance 
with fire and sword, or dragged them out with long 
hooks and dashed them down the precipice. In this 
way the place was at length subdued (Ant. xiv, 15, 4, 
5; War, i, 16, 2-4). These same caverns were after- 
ward fortified by Josephus himself against the Romans 
during his command in Galilee. In one place he 
speaks of them as the caverns of Arbela, and in an- 
other as the caverns near the Lake of Gennesareth 
(Life, 37; War, ii, 20, 6). According to the Tal- 
mud, Arbela lay between Sepphoris and Tiberias 
(Lightfoot, Chorog. Cent. c. 85). These indications 
leave little doubt that Arbela of Galilee, with its forti- 
fied caverns, may be identified with the present Kulat 
ibn Maan and the adjacent ruins now known as Jrbid 
(probably a corruption of Jrbil, the proper Arabic form 
of Arbela). The latter is the site which Pococke (ij, 
58) supposed to be that of Bethsaida, and where he 
found columns and the ruins of a large church, with 
a sculptured doorcase of white marble. The best de- 
scription of the neighboring caves is that of Burck- 
hardt (p. 331), who calculates that they might afford 
refuge to about 600 men.—Kitto, s.v. See ARBELA. 


Beth-a’ven (Heb, Beyth A’ven, JIN OB, house 
of nothingness, i. e. wickedness, idolatry ; Sept. usual- 
ly BacSwy v. r. BySavy), a place on the mountains of 
Benjamin, east of Bethel (Josh. vii, 2, Sept. BacOn ; 
xyiii, 12), and lying between that place and Michmash 
(1 Sam. xiii, 5, Sept. BarSaPéy v. r. BarSwowy; also 
xiv, 23, Sept. 777 Bayww6). In Josh. xviii, 12, the 
‘¢wilderness” (Midbar=pasture-land) of Beth-ayen is 
mentioned. In Hosea iv, 15; v, 8; x, 5, the name is 
transferred, with a play on the word very characteris- 
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BETH-BARAH 


tic of this prophet, to the neighboring Bethel—once 
the “house of God,” but then the house of idols, of 
“naught.”” The Talmudists accordingly every where 
confound Beth-aven with Bethel (comp. Schwarz, Pal- 
est. p. 89), the proximity of which may have occasioned 
the employment of the term as a nickname, after Beth- 
el became the seat of the worship of the golden calves. 
See Berner. The name Beth-aven, however, was 
properly that of a locality distinct from Bethel (Josh. 
vii, 2, etc.), and appears to have been applied to a yil- 
lage located on the rocky eminence Bury Beitin, twenty 
minutes south-east of Beitin (Bethel), and twenty min- 
utes west of Tell el-Hajar (Ai) (Van de Velde, Memoir, 
p. 294). 


Beth-az’maveth (Heb. Beyth-Azma’veth, M72 
MV2ID, house of Azmaveth; Sept. BarSacpwd v.r. BYS), 
a village of Benjamin, the inhabitants of which, to the 
number of forty-two, returned with Zerubbabel from 
Babylon (Neh. vii, 28). In Neh. xii, 29; Ezra ii, 24, 
it is called simply AZMAVETH (q. V.). 


Beth-ba’dl-me’6u (Heb. Beyth Ba’il Mein’, 
ys tel M3, house of Baal-Meon; Sept. otcove 
Beehuoyv v. x. ofkog MeeA3WS; Vulg. oppidum Baal- 
maon), 2 place in the possession of Reuben, on the 
Mishor (“8"72) or downs (Auth. Vers. ‘‘plain’’) east 
of Jordan (Josh. xiii, 17). At the Israelites’ first ap- 
proach its name was Baal-meon (Num. xxxii, 88, or in 
its contracted form Beon, xxxii, 3), to which the Beth 
was possibly a Hebrew prefix. Later it would seem 
to have come into possession of Moab, and to be known 
either as Beth-meon (Jer. xlyiii, 23) or Baal-meon 
(Ezek. xxv,9). Itis possible that the name contains 
a trace of the tribe or nation of Meon—the Maonites or 
Meunim. See MAon; Mrntnim. The name is still 
attached to a ruined place of considerable size a short 
distance to the south-west of Hesban, and bearing the 
name of ‘‘the fortress of M/i’zin’”’ according to Burck- 
hardt (p. 865), or Maéin according to Seetsen (Reisen, 
i, 408), which appears to give its appellation to Wady 
Zerka Main (1b. p. 402).—Smith. See BAAL-mMEoN. 

Beth-ba’rah (Heb. Beyth Barah’, 73a 752, 
prob. for W32Y MA, Beth-Abarah, i. e. house of cross- 
ing, q. a. ford; Sept. BySBnoa v. r. BarSnoa), a place 
named in Judg. vii, 24 as a point apparently south of 
the scene of Gideon’s victory (which took place at 
about Bethshean), and to which spot ‘‘the waters’’ 
(t5"23) were ‘taken” by the Ephraimites against 
Midian, i. c. the latter were intercepted from crossing 
the Jordan. Others have thought that these ‘‘ waters’’ 
were the wadys which descend from the highlands of 
Ephraim, presuming that they were different from the 
Jordan, to which river no word but its own distinct 
name is supposed to be applied. But there can hard- 
ly have been any other stream of suflicient magnitude 
in this vicinity to have needed guarding, or have been 
capable of it,-or, indeed, to which the name ‘‘ fording- 
place’? could be at all applicable. Beth-barah seems 
to have been the locality still existing by that name 
in the time of Origen, which he assigned as the scene 
of John’s baptism (John ii, 28), since, as being a cross- 
ing rather than a town, the word would be equally 
applicable to both sides of the river, See Brrna- 
BARA. The pursuit of the Midianites may readily 
have reached about as far south as the modern upper 
or Latin pilgrims’ bathing-place on the Jordan. The 
fugitives could certainly not have been arrested any 
where so easily and effectually as at a ford; and such 
a spot in the river was also the only suitable place for 
John’s operations; for, although on the east side, it was 
yet accessible to Judea and Jerusalem, and all the 
“‘yegion round about,”’ i.e, the oasis of the South Jor- 
dan at Jericho. See BreTHany, If the derivation of 
the name given above be correct, Beth-barah was 
probably the chief ford of the district, and may there- 
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fore have been that by which Jacob crossed on his re- 
turn from Mesopotamia, near the Jabbok, below Suc- 
coth (Gen. xxxii, 22; xxxiii, 17), and at which Jeph- 
thah slew the Ephraimites as they attempted to pass 
over from Gilead (Judg. xii, 6). This can hardly 
have been any other than that now extant opposite 
Kurn Surtabeh, being indeed the lowest easy crossing- 
place. The water is here only knee-deep, while re- 
mains of an ancient bridge and of a Roman road, with 


other ruins, attest that this was formerly a great thor- | ) 
| position which agrees with that of the modern ruined 


oughfare and place of transit (Van de Velde, Memoir, 
p. 124). See Forp. 
Beth’basi (BaiOBaci), a town which, from the 


mention of its decays (rd kaOnonpéva), must have been | *! 
| tine colony. 


originally fortified, lying in the desert (7 éoyuw), and 
in which Jonathan and Simon Maccabzeus took refuge 
from Bacchides (1 Mace. ix, 62, 64). Josephus (Ant. 
xiii, 1, 5) has Bethalaga, BnOadaya (Beth-hogla), but 
a reading of the passage quoted by Reland (Palast. p. 
632) presents the more probable form of Beth-keziz. 
Either alternative fixes the situation as in the Jordan 
valley not far from Jericho.—Smith. See Keziz. 


of my creation or cistern; Sept. oicoc Bapody v.r. oikov 
Bapovoewoin [by inclusion of the next name], Vulg. 
Bethberav), a town in the extreme south of Simeon, in- 
habited by the descendants of Shimei (i Chr. iv, 31); 
by comparison with the parallel list in Josh. xix, 6, it 
appears to have had also the name of BeTH-LEBAOTH 
(q. v.), or LesAoru simply (Josh. xv, 32).—Smith. 
Beth’car (Heb. Beyth Kar’, \D "3, sheep-house, 
i. e. pasture; Sept. Bawdydo v. r. Bedydo), a place 


named as the point to which the Israelites pursued the | Xappav; Vulg. domus voluntatis), apparently a city of 


Philistines from Mizpeh on a memorable occasion (1 | 


Sam. vii, 11), and therefore west of Mizpeh; apparent- 
-ly a Philistine guard-house or garrison. From the 


unusual expression “under (MMM) Beth-car,” it | 


would seem that the place itself was on a height, with 
the road at its foot. Josephus (Ant. vi, 2,2) has ‘‘as 
far as Corrhxa’’ (uéype Koppaiwy), and goes on to say 
(in accordance with the above text) that the stone Eb- 
enezer was set up at this place to mark it as the spot 
to which the victory had extended. See EBrN-£zeER ; 
CorE&. Schwarz’s attempted identification (Palest, 
p. 186) is not sustained by accurate maps——Smith,s. v. 

Beth-da’gon (Heb. Beyth Dagon’, pay M3, house 
[i. e. temple] of Dagon), the name of at least two cities, 
one or the other of which may be the place called by 
this name in the Apocrypha (BeSdaywy, 1 Macc. x, 
63; comp. Josephus, Ant. xiii, 4,4), unless this be sim- 
ply Dagon’s temple at Ashdod (1 Sam. v, 2; 1 Chron. 
x, 10). The corresponding modern name Beit-Dejan 
is of frequent occurrence in Palestine; in addition to 
those noticed below, one was found by Robinson (Re- 
searches, iii, 102) east of Nablous. There can be no 
doubt that in the occurrence of these names we have 
indications of the worship of the Philistine god having 
spread far beyond the Philistine territory. Possibly 
these are the sites of towns founded at the time when 
this warlike people had overrun the face of the country 
to ‘*Michmash, eastward of Bethaven” on the south, 
and Gilboa on the north—that is, to the very edge of 
the heights which overlook the Jordan valley—driving 
‘“‘the Hebrews over Jordan into the land of Gad and 
Gilead” (1 Sam, xiii, 5-7; comp. 17, 18; SNK de CNT 
1). See Dacon (House or), 

1. (Sept. BySdaywy v.r. Bayaduyy.) A city in the 
low country (Shefelah) of Judah (Josh. xv, 41, where it 
is named between Gederoth and Naamah), and there- 
fore not far from the Philistine territory, with which 
its name implies a connection. From the absence of 
the copulative conjunction before this name, it has been 
suggested that it should be taken with the preceding, 
2 ederoth-Bethdagon ;” in that case, probably, distin- 
guishing Gederoth from the two places of similar name 
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in the neighborhood. But this would leave the enu- 
meration ‘‘sixteen cities” in ver. 41 deficient; and the 
conjunction is similarly omitted frequently in the same 
list (ec. g. between ver. 38 and 39, etc.). The indica- 
tions of site and name correspond quite well to those 
of Beit-Jerja, marked on Van de Velde’s Map 5} miles 
§.E. of Ashkelon. 

2. (Sept. BySdaywv v. r. Bacdeyevés.) A city near 
the S.E. border of the tribe of Asher, between the mouth 
of the Shihor-libnath and Zebulon (Josh. xix, 27); a 


village Hajeli, marked on Van de Velde’s Map about 
31 miles S.E.of Athlit. See Trrpn. The name and 
the proximity to the coast point to its being a Philis- 
Schwarz’s attempt at a location (Palest, 
p- 192) is utterly destitute of foundation. 

3. Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. s. v. Becayor, 
Bethdagon) speak of a “large village’’ by this name 
(Hapadaywy, Caphardago) as extant in their day be- 
tween Diospolis (Lydda) and Jamnia; without doubt 
the present Beit-Dejan (Robinson, Researches, iii, 30; 
Tobler, Topog. ii, 405; yet Schwarz says [Palest. p. 


| 104], ‘* not stige can be found!”’). 
Beth-bir’ei (Heb. Beyth Biri’, “NID N73, house | iiNet gh ieiins cacbecohi ) 


Beth-diblatha’im (Heb. Beyth Diblatha’yim, M73 
pines, house of Diblathaim ; Sept. oicoc AeBAasaip 
[v. r. AatAaSaipn]), a city of Moab upon which the 
prophet denounces destruction (Jer. xlviii, 22). It is 
called Armon-DipLaTHam in Num, xxxiii, 46. It 
is different from the Diblath of Ezek. vi, 14. See Dr- 
BLATHAIM; RIBLAH. 


Beth-e’den (Heb. Beyth E’den, S32 N73, house 
of pleasantness; Sept. confusedly translates dvdoec 


Syria, situated on Mount Lebanon, the seat of a na- 
tive king, threatened with destruction by the prophet 
(Anos i, 5, where the Auth. Vers. renders it ‘ house 
of Eden’’); probably the name of a country residence 
of the kings of Damascus. Michaelis (Suppl. ad Log. 
Hebr. s. v.), following Laroque’s description, and mis- 
led by an apparent resemblance in name, identified it 
with Ehkden, about a day’s journey from Baalbek, on 
the eastern slope of the Libanus, and near the old 
cedars of Bshirrai. Baur (Amos, p. 224), in accord- 
ance with the Mohammedan tradition that one of the 
four terrestrial paradises was in the valley between 
the ranges of the Libanus and Anti-Libanus, is in- 
cliaed to favor the same hypothesis. But Grotius, 
with greater appearance of probability, pointed to the 
Paradise (Maoadecoe, park) of Ptolemy (vy, 15) as the 
locality of Eden. The village Jzsich el-Kadimeh, a 
site with extensive ruins, about 1} hour §.E. of Rib- 
lah, near the Orontes, but now a paradise no longer, 
is supposed by Dr. Robinson (Later Researches, p. 
556) to mark the site of the ancient Paradisus; and 
his suggestion is approved by Mr. Porter (/7andb. p. 
577), but doubted by Ritter (Lrdk. xvii, 997-999). 
Again, it has been conjectured that Beth-Eden is no 
other than Beit-Jenn, “the house of Paradise,” not 
far to the south-west of Damascus, on the eastern 
slope of the Hermon, and a short distance from Medjel. 
It stands on a branch of the ancient Pharpar, near its 
source (Rosenmiller, Bzb/. Alt. ii, 291; Hitzig, Amos, 
in loc. ; Porter, Damascus, i, 311). 

Beth-e’ked (Heb. Beyth-E’ked, IPP" M72, house 
of the binding, sc. of sheep; Sept. BaSaxaS; Vulg. 
camera; Targum R529 MGID M73, place of shep- 
herds’ gathering), the name of a place near Samaria, 
being the ‘‘ shearing-house” at the pit or well (743) 
of which the forty-two brethren of Ahaziah were slain 
by Jehu (2 Kings x, 12, 14, in the former of which oc- 
currences it is fully Beru-E’ kEp-H aro im, having the 
addition ppan, ha-Roim’ , of the shepherds, Sept. réu 
Touseveoy, for which no equivalent appears in the Auth, 
Vers.). It lay between Jezreel and Samaria, accord- 


’ 
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ing to Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. s. v. BarSandS, 
Bethachad), 15 miles from the town of Legio, and in 
the plain of Esdraelon. It is doubtless the Beit-Kad 
noticed by Robinson (Researches, iii, 157) on the edge 
of ‘‘the great plain,” east of Jenin, and located on Van 


de Velde’s Map along the south face of Mt. Gilboa, 53 | 


miles west of Beisan, at the exact distance (in Roman 
miles) from Lejjun indicated in the Onamasticon. 


i. A city of central Palestine, memorable as a holy 
site from early times. 
Judg. i, 23, 26; Josh. xviii, 13) that it was the same 
place originally called Luz (q. v.), but from other pas- 
sages it appears that they were different, although 
contiguous (see below). 
Bethel there are two accounts extant: 1. It was be- 
stowed on the spot by Jacob under the awe inspired 
by the nocturnal vision of God when on his journey 
from his father’s. house at Beersheba to seek his wife 
in Haran (Gen. xxviii, 19). He took the stone which 
had served for his pillow and put (O°) it for a pillar, 
and anointed it with oil; and he “called the name of 


that place (R35 DIP) Bethel; but the name of ‘the’ | 
pee Css pe) Beebel * tribe from the Canaanites (Judg. i, 22-26). 


city (0°27) was called Luz at the first.” The ex- 
pression in the last paragraph of this account is cu- 
rious, and indicates a distinction between the early 
Canaanite ‘‘city’’ Luz and the ‘‘place,”’ as yet a mere 


undistinguished spot, marked only by the ‘‘ stone” or | 


the heap (Joseph. roig \1Oore cuppopovpévorc) erected 
by Jacob to commemorate his vision. 2. But, accord- 
ing to the other account, Bethel received its name on 
the occasion of a blessing bestowed by God upon Ja- 
cob after his return from Padan-aram, at which time 
also (according to this narrative) the name of Israel 
was given him. MHere again Jacob erects (28%) a 
“pillar of stone,’’ which, as before, he anoints with 
oil (Gen. xxxv, 14,15). The key of this story would 
seem to be the fact of God’s “speaking” with Jacob. 
** God went up from him in the place where He ‘ spake’ 
with him’’—‘t Jacob set up a pillar in the place where 
He ‘spake’ with him,” 
place where God spake with him Bethel.” 


” 


Although 


Many have inferred (from | 


and ‘‘called the name of the | 
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ject of a Jewish tradition, according to which it was 
removed to the second Temple, and served as the ped- 
estal for the ark, where it survived the destruction of 
the Temple by the Romans, and was resorted to by the 
Jews in their lamentations (Reland, Palest. p. 638). 
At a still earlier date, according to Gen. xii, 8, the 


/name of Bethel would appear to have existed at this 


spot even before the arrival of Abram in Canaan: he 


1 x ¢ ? + 
Beth’-el (Heb. Beyth-EV’, byonn, house. of Cod | removed from the oaks of Moreh to ‘ ‘the’ mountain 


[see below]; Sept. usually BaiS#A; Josephus [ra] | 
BySAa, or [1) | BySn), the name of one or two towns. | 


on the east of Bethel,” with ‘ Bethel on the west and 
Hai on the east.” Here he built an altar; and hither 
he returned from Egypt with Lot before their separa- 
tion (xiii, 3, 4). In these passages, however, the name 
seems to be used proleptically, with reference to the 
history of Jacob. After his prosperous return, Bethel 
became a favorite station with Jacob; here he built an 


| altar, buried Deborah, received the name of Israel (for 
Of the origin of the name | 


the second time), and promises of blessing; and here 


| also he accomplished the yow which he had made on 


these two narratives evidently represent distinct | 
events, yet, as would appear to be the case in other | 


instances in the lives of the patriarchs, the latter is 
but a renewal of the original transaction. 
haps worth notice that the prophet Hosea, in the only 
reference which the Hebrew Scriptures contain to this 
occurrence, had evidently the second of the two nar- 
ratives before him, since in a summary of the life of 
Jacob he introduces it in the order in which it occurs 
in Genesis, laying full and characteristic stress on the 
key-word of the story: ‘‘He had power over the angel 
and prevailed; he wept and made supplication unto 
him; He found him in Bethel, and there He spake with 
us, even Jehovah, God of hosts’’ (Hos. xii, 4, 5), Both 
these accounts agree in omitting any mention of town 
or buildings at Bethel at that early period, and in draw- 
ing a marked distinction between the “city” of Luz 
and the consecrated ‘‘place’’? in its neighborhood 
(comp. Gen. xxxy, 7). Even in the ancient chroni- 
cles of the conquest the two are still distinguished 
(Josh. xvi, 1, 2); and the appropriation of the name 
of Bethel to the city appears not to have been made 
till yet later, when it was taken by the tribe of 
Ephraim, after which the name of Luz occurs no more 
Gudg. i, 22-26). If this view be correct, there is a 
strict parallel between Bethel and Moriah, which (ac- 
cording to the tradition commonly followed) received 
its consecration when Abraham offered up Isaac, but 
did not become the site of an actual sanctuary till the 
erection of the Temple there by Solomon. See Mo- 
rrAH. ‘The actual stone of Bethel itself is the sub- 


It is per- | 


his going forth (Gen. xxxvy, 1-15; comp. xxxii, 28, 
and xxviii, 20-22). Although not a town in those 
early times, at the conquest of the land Bethel (unless 
this be a different place [see below]) is mentioned as a 
royal city of the Canaanites (Josh. xii, 16). It became 
a boundary town of Benjamin toward Ephraim (Josh. 
Xviii, 22), and was actually conquered by the latter 
In the 
troubled times when there was no king in Israel, it 
was to Bethel that the people went up in their distress 
to ask counsel of God (Judg. xx, 18, 31; xxi, 2; in 
the A. V. the name is translated “house of God).” 
At this place, already consecrated in the time of the 
patriarchs, the ark of the covenant was, apparently for 
a long while, deposited [see Ark], and probably the 
tabernacle also (Judg. xx, 26; comp. 1 Sam. x, 3), 
under the charge of Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron, 
with an altar and proper appliances for the offering of 
burnt-offerings and peace-offerings (xxi, 4); and the 
unwonted mention of a regular road or causeway as 
existing between it and the great town of Shechem is 
doubtless an indication that it was already in much 
repute. It was also one of the places at which Samuel 
held in rotation his court of justice (1 Sam. vii, 16). 
After the separation of the kingdoms Bethel was in- 
cluded in that of Israel, which seems to show that al- 
though originally, in the formal distribution, assigned 
to Benjamin, it had been actually possessed by Ephraim 
in right of conquest from the Canaanites, a fact that 
may have been held by that somewhat unscrupulous 
tribe as determining their right of possession to a place 
of importance close on their own frontier. Jeroboam 
made it the southern seat (Dan being the northern) of 
the worship of the golden calves ; and it seems to have 
been the chief seat of that worship (1 Kings xii, 28-33 ; 
xiii, 1). The choice of Bethel was probably determined 
by the consideration that the spot was already sacred 
in the estimation of the Israelites, not only from patri- 
archal consecration, but from the more recent presence 
of the ark; which might seem to point it out as a 
proper seat for an establishment designed to rival that 
of Jerusalem. This appropriation, however, complete- 
ly desecrated Bethel in the estimation of the orthodox 
Jews; and the prophets name it with abhorrence and 
contempt—even applying to it, by a sort of jew de mot, the 
name of BETH-AVEN (house of idols) instead of Beth-el 
(house of God) (Amos v, 5; Hos. iv, 15; v, 8; x, 5, 8). 
The town was taken from Jeroboam by Abijah, king 
of Judah (2 Chron. xiii, 19); but it again reverted to 
Israel (2 Kings x, 28), being probably recovered by 
Baasha (2 Chron. xvi, 1). It then remains unmen- 
tioned for a long period. The worship of Baal, intro- 
duced by the Pheenician queen of Ahab (1 Kings xvi, 
31), had probably alienated public favor from the sim- 
ple erections of Jeroboam to more gorgeous shrines 
(2 Kings x, 21, 22). Samaria had been built (1 Kings 
xvi, 24), and Jezreel, and these things must have ail 
tended to draw public notice to the more northern part 
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of the kingdom. It was during this period that Elijah 
visited Bethel, and that we hear of ‘‘sons of the 
prophets” as resident there (2 Kings ii, 2, 3), two facts 
apparently incompatible with the active existence of 
the calf-worship. ‘The mention of the bears so close to 
the town (iii, 23, 25) looks, too, as if the neighborhood 
were not much frequented at that time. But after his 
destruction of the Baal worship throughout the coun- 
try, Jehu appears to have returned to the simpler and 
more national religion of the calves, and Bethel comes 
once more into view (2 Kings x, 29). Under the de- 
scendants of this king the place and the worship must 
have greatly flourished, for by the time of Jeroboam 
II, the great-grandson of Jehu, the rude village was 
again a royal residence with a ‘‘king’s house’’ (Amos 
vii, 13); there were palaces both for ‘‘ winter’ and 
“summer,” ‘‘ great houses’? and ‘‘houses of ivory” 
(iii, 15), and a very high degree of luxury in dress, 
furniture, and living (vi, 4-6). The one original altar 
was now accompanied by several others (iii, 14; ii, 8) ; 
and the simple ‘‘incense’’ of its founder had developed 
into the ‘‘ burnt-offerings” and ‘‘ meat-offerings” of 
“solemn assemblies,” with the fragrant ‘‘ peace-offer- 
ings” of ‘‘ fat beasts” (v, 21, 22). 

Bethel was the scene of the paradoxical tragedy of 
the prophet from Judah, who denounced the divine 
vengeance against Jeroboam’s altar, and was after- 
ward slain by a lion for disobeying the Lord’s injunc- 
tions, being seduced by the false representations of 
another prophet residing there, by whom his remains 
were interred, and thus both were eventually preserved 
from profanation (1 Kings xiii; 2 Kings xxiii, 16-18). 
Josephus gives the name of the prophet from Judah as 
Jadon, and adds an extended account of the character 
of the old Bethelite prophet (Ant. viii, 9), which he 
paints in the darkest hues (see Kitto’s Daily Bible Iilust. ; 
Patrick’s and Clarke’s Comment., in loc.) The lion 
probably issued from the grove adjoining Bethel (comp. 
2 Kings ii, 23, 24). (See Keil, Com. on Josh. p. 180-182 ; 
Stiebritz, De propheta a leone necato, Hal. 1733). 

After the desolation of the northern kingdom by the 
King of Assyria, Bethel still remained an abode of 
priests, who taught the wretched colonists ‘‘ how to 
fear Jehovah,” “the God of the land” (2 Kings xvii, 
28, 29). The buildings remained till all traces of this 
illegal worship were extirpated by Josiah, king of 
Judah, who thus fulfilled a prophecy made to Jeroboath 
850 years before (2 Kings xiii, 1, 2; xxiii, 15-18). 
The place was still in existence after the captivity, 
and was in the possession of the Benjamites (Ezra ii, 
28; Neh. vii, 32), who returned to their native place 
while continuing their relations with Nehemiah and 

- the restored worship (Neh. xi, 31). In the time of the 
Maccabees Bethel was fortified by Bacchides for the 
King of Syria (Joseph. Aniig. xiii, 1, 13). It is not 
named in the New Testament, but it still existed and 
was taken by Vespasian (Josephus, War, iv, 9, 9). 
Bethel is mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome in the 
Onomasticon (s. v. BawSud, Bethel) as 12 miles from 
Jerusalem, on the right hand of the road to Sichem. 

Bethel and its name were believed to have perished 
until within these few years; yet it has been ascer- 
tained by the Protestant missionaries at Jerusalem 
that the name and a knowledge of the site still existed 
among the people of the land. The name was indeed 
preserved in the form of Beitin—the Arabie termina- 
tion im for the Hebrew e/ being not an unusual change. 
Its identity with Bethel had been recognised by the 
Oriental Christian priests, who endeavored to bring 
into use the Arabic form Beitil, as being nearer to the 
original; but it had not found currency beyond the 
circle of their influence. The situation of Beitin cor- 
responds very exactly with the intimations afforded 
by. Eusebius and others, the distance from Jerusalem 
being 3}hours. The ruins coyer a space of ‘three or 
four acres,” and consist of ‘“very many foundations 
and half-standing walls of houses and other buildings,”’ 
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“They lie upon the front of a low hill, between the’ 
heads of two hollow wadys, which unite and run off 
into the main valley es-Suweinit’’(Robinson, Researches, 
ii, 125,126). Dr. Clarke, and cther travellers since his 
visit, have remarked on the ‘‘ stony” nature of the soil 
at Bethel as perfectly in keeping with the narrative 
of Jacob’s slumber there. When on the spot little 
doubt can be felt as to the localities of this interesting ~ 
place. The round mount S.E. of Bethel must be the 
‘¢mountain’’ on which Abram built the altar, and on 
which he and Lot stood when they made their division 
of the land (Gen, xii, 7; xiii, 10). It is still thickly 
strewn to its top with stones formed by nature for the 
building of an “altar” or sanctuary. (See Stanley, Si- 
nai and Palest, p. 217-223). The spotis shut in by high- 
er landon every side. The ruins are more considerable 
than those of a “large village,” as the place was in 
the time of Jerome; and it is therefore likely that, al- 
though unnoticed in history, it afterward revived and 
was enlarged. The ruined churches upon the site and 
beyond the valley evince that it was a place of import- 
ance eyen down to the Middle Ages. Besides these, 
there yet remain numerous foundations and half-stand- 
ing walls of houses and other buildings: on the highest 
part are the ruins of a square tower, and in the western 
valley are the remains of one of the largest reservoirs 
in the country, being 314 feet in length by 217 in 
breadth. The bottom is now a green grass-plat, hay- 
ing in it two living springs of good water. (See Hack- 
ett’s Illustra. of Script. p. 171-178). 

Professor Robinson (Biblioth. Sac. 1843, p. 456 sq.) 
thinks that Bethel may be identical with the Bether, 
not far trom Jerusalem, where the revolt under Bar- 
cocheba (q. v.), in the time of Adrian, was finally ex- 


tinguished (Euseb, Hist. Ecc. iv, 6); the Betarum, which 


lay 18 Roman miles from Czsarea toward Lydda (/tin. 
Ant. p. 150), and differently named and located by 
other ancient notices. This piace, he shows, is once 
called Bethel (Jerome, Comment. in Zach. iii, 13); and 
Bethel is once called Bethar (Bourdeaux Pilgrim, /tin. 
Meros. p. 588). See BETHER. 

2. A town in the south part of Judah (1 Sam. xxx, 
27, where the collocation of the name is decisive against 
its being the well-known Bethel; many copies of the 
Sept. read BaiOoovp, i.e. Bethzur). Perhaps the same 
city is denoted in Josh. xii, 16; but comp. ch. viii, 17. 
By comparison of the lists of the towns of Judah and 
Simeon (Josh. xv, 30; xix, 4; 1 Chron. vy, 29, 30), the 
place appears to have borne also the names of CHESIL, 
BeTuut (q. v.), and BETHUEL. 

Beth’elite (Heb. Beyth ha-Eli’, "28M "BZ; Sept. 
6 BaSnXirne), a designation of Hiel, who rebuilt Jeri- 
cho, and experienced the curse pronounced long before 
(1 Kings xvi, 34); doubtless a native of Bethel in Ben- 
jamin, 

Beth-e’mek (Heb. Beyth ha-E’mek, P23 03, 
house of the valley; Sept. BaSatpex v. r. BatSpé), a 
city of the tribe of Asher, apparently near its S.E. 
border (Josh. xix, 27). Dr. Robinson found a village 
called Amkah about eight miles N.E. of Akka (Biblioth. 
Sacra, 1853, p. 121), which is probably the place in 
question, although he suggests that the above text 
seems to require a position south of the ‘valley of 
Jiphthah-el”’ or Jefat (Later Bib. Researches, p. 103, 108); 
The identification proposed by Schwarz (Palest. p. 192) 
with the modern Amiuka (according to him also no- 
ticed in the Talmud), 12 miles N.N.W. of Safed, is al- 
together out of the region indicated, : 


Be’ther (Heb. id. "M3), the name of certain 
‘“mountains’ mentioned only in Cant. ii, 17. , The 
word means, properly, dissection (as in Gen. v, 10; 
Jer. xxxiv, 18, 19, ‘‘ piece’’); the mountains of Bether 
may therefore be mountains of disjunction, of separation, 
that is, mountains cut up, divided by ravines,’ ete. 
The Sept. gives on corwuatwy, mountains of hollows, 
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in this sense. They may be the same with those ren- 
dered ‘‘mountains of spices” in viii, 14, from the growth 
of trees from which odorous gums distilled. See Brru- 
RON. 

If it be the name of a place, it may possibly be iden- 
tical with the Bether where the impostor Barcocheba 
(q. v.) was at last overcome by Hadrian (see the Ze- 
mach David, cited by Eisenmenger, Lntdeck. Judenth. 
ii, 656), a strongly fortified city (see Buxtorf, Lea. 
Talim. col. 871, where the Heb. form is given "M°3, 
Bither, Chald. 833, Bithra; the correct pointing 
being perhaps “N73, i. e. Baethar, for WM7"M7D, Beth- 
Tar, Lat. Bether, Biter, etc.), not far from Jerusalem 
(BiSSnoa, Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. iv, 6). Vor the his- 
tory of the campaign at this place, see Minter, Jiid. 
Krieg, § 20, translated under the title ‘‘ Jewish War 
under Adrian,” in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1843, p. 393 
sq.; and for notices of the place, see the editor’s re- 
marks appended to the translation, p. 456 sq. The 
locality is thought by Dr. Robinson (Later Bid. Re- 
searches, p. 266-271) to be identical with that of the 
Benjamite Bethel (q. v.), the modern Beitin ; but Wil- 
liams (Holy City, ii, 210) and Stewart (Tent and Khan, 
p- 347), apparently with better reason, fix it in the 
present village Bittir, two hours W.S.W. of Jerusalem 
(Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 295). This latter position 
also seems to agree with that of a Bether (BarSijo, i. e. 
Bether, v. vr. On3jo) mentioned by the Sept. in Josh. 
xv, 59, among the names of an additional group of 
eleven towns near Bethlehem, in the tribe of Judah 
(q. v.), thought by some to have accidentally drepped 
from the Heb. text (see Keil, Comment. in loc.). 

Evidently different from this place was a Bether 
(with the same orthography) mentioned in the Talmud 
as lying four Roman miles from the sea (see Reland, 
Palest. p. 639), the Betarum (of the Itin. Anton. and 
WTieros.) on the way from Cesarea to Antipatris ; now 
probably the village of Barin, about 14 hour south of 
Kakun (Schwarz, Palest. p. 144; Van de Velde, Me- 
motr, p. 299). 


Bethes’da (BySeodd, for Chald. NJOTM M2, house 
of the mercy, q. . charity-hospital; or, according to 
others, for Chald. NJWN M73, place of the flowing, se. 
of water), the name of a reservoir or tank («codvp/3- 
Qoa, i. e. swimming-pool), with five “porches” (oroac), 
close upon the sheep-gate or ‘‘market’’ (ézi 77) 7o0- 
Parucy—it will be observed that the word ‘‘ market” 
is supplied) in Jerusalem (John v, 2). The porches— 
i.e. cloisters or colonnades—were extensive enough to 
accommodate a large number of sick and infirm people, 
whose custom it was to 
wait there for the “troub- 
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more than state the popular legend as he found it, 
without vouching for its truth, except so far as it ex- 
plained the invalid’s presence there. 

Eusebius and Jerome—though unfortunately they 
give no clew to the situation of Bethesda—describe it 
in the Onomasticon (s. v. BnZaSa, Bethesda) as exist- 
ing in their time as two pools, the one supplied by the 
periodical rains, while the water of the other was of a 
reddish color, due, as the tradition then ran, to the 
fact that the flesh of the sacrifices was anciently wash- 
ed there before offering, on which account the pool 
was also called “‘the Sheep-pool’ (Pecualis, IIoo- 
Barun). See, however, the comments of Lightfoot 
on this view, in his Lvercit. on St. John, v,2. Euse- 
bius’s statement is partly confirmed by the Bordeaux 
Pilgrim (A.D. 333), who mentions in his /tinerary . 
‘*twin fish-pools, having five porches, which are called 
Bethsaida”’ (quoted in Barclay, p. 299). The large 
reservoir called by the Mohammedans Birket Israil, 
within the walls of the city, close by the St. Stephen’s 
gate, and under the north-east wall of the Haram area, 
is generally considered to be the modern representa- 
tive of Bethesda. This tradition reaches back cer- 
tainly to the time of Saewulf, A.D. 1102, who mentions 
it under the name of Bethsaida (Zarly Trav. p. 41). It 
is also named in the Citez de Jherusalem, A.D. 1187 
(sect. vii), and in more modern times by Maundrell 
and all the late travellers. The pool measures 360 
feet in length, 130 feet in breadth, and 75 in depth to 
the bottom, besides the rubbish which has accumu- 
lated in it for ages. Although it has been dry for 
above two centuries, it was once eyidently used as a 
reservoir, for the sides internally have been cased over 
with small stones, and these again covered with plas- 
ter; but the workmanship of these additions is coarse, 
and bears no special marks of antiquity. The west 
end is built up like the rest, except at the south-west 
corner, where two lofty arched vaults extended west- 
ward, side by side, under the houses that now cover 
this part. Dr. Robinson was able to trace the contin- 
uation of the work in this direction under one of these 
vaults for 100 feet, and it seemed to extend much 
farther. This gives the whole a length of 160 feet, 
equal to one half of the whole extent of the sacred en- 
closure under which it lies. Mr. Wolcott, writing 
since, says, ‘‘ The southern vault extends 130 feet, and 
the other apparently the same. At the extremity of 
the former was an opening for drawing up water. 
The vaults are stuccoed”’ (Bibliotheca Sacra, 1843, p. 
33). It would seem as if the deep reservoir formerly 
extended farther westward in this part, and that these 
vaults were built up in and over it in order to support 
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are told that an angel 
went down at a certain = 
season into the pool and 
troubled the water, and 
then whoever first step- é 
ped in was made whole. : 
There seems to have been ! E 
no special medicinal vir- 
tue in the water itself, and 
only he who first stepped 
in after the troubling was 
healed. It may be re- 
marked that the evan- 
gelist, in giving the ac- 
count of the descent of 
the angel into the pool % 
and the effects following, 

does not seem to do any. 
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the structures above. Dr, Robinson considers it prob- 
able that this excavation was anciently carried quite 
through the ridge of Bezetha, along the northern side 
_ of Antonia to its N.W. corner, thus forming the deep 
trench which separated the fortress from the adjacent hill 
(Bib. Researches, i, 433, 434), The little that can be 
said on the subject, however, goes nearly as much to 
confirm as to invalidate the traditionary identification. 
(1) On the one hand, the most probable position of the 
sheep-gate is at the cast part of the city. See Suerr- 
Garr. On the other hand, the Birket Israil exhibits 
none of the marks which appear to have distinguished 
the water of Bethesda in the records of the Evangelist 
and of Eusebius ; it certainly is neither pentagonal nor 
double. (2) The construction of the Birkeh is such 
as to show that it was originally a water-rescrvoir, 
and not the moat of a fortress. See JERUSALEM. (3) 
There is certainly a remarkable coincidence between 
the name as given by Eusebius, Bezatha, and that of 
the north-east suburb of the city at the time of the 
Gospel history—Bezetha (q. v.). (4) There is the 
difficulty that if the Birket Israil be not Bethesda, 
which of the ancient ‘‘pools’’ does it represent? On 
the whole, however, the most probable identification of 
the ancient Bethesda is that of Dr. Robinson (i, 508), 
who suggests the “‘ fountain of the Virgin,” in the val- 
ley of the Kedron, a short distance above the Pool of 
Siloam. In favor of this are its situation, supposing 
the sheep-gate to be at the south-east of the city, as 
Lightfoot, Robinson, and others suppose, and the strange 
intermittent “troubling of the water’’ caused by the 
periodical ebbing and flowing of the supply. Against 
it are the confined size of the pool, and the difficulty of 
finding room for the five stow. (See Barclay’s de- 
tailed account, City of the Great King, p. 516-524, and 
825, 6.) See JERUSALEM. 

For rabbinical allusions to this subject, see Light- 
foot, in loc. Joh.; for a discussion of the medical qual- 
ities of the water, see Bartholin, De paralytic. N. T. p. 
898; Mead, Med. Sacr. c. 8; Witsius, Miscell. ii, 249 
sq.; D’Outrein, in the Biblioth. Brem. i, 597 sq.; Rus, 
Harmon. Evang. i, 680; Eschenbach, Scripta Med. Bibl. 
p. 60 sq.; Stiebriz, An piscina Beths. calidis aquis nu- 
snerart queat (Hal. 1739); Reis, Josephi silentium ev. 
historie non noxium (Altdorf. 1780), p. 17 sq.; Richter, 
De balneo animalé (in his Dissert. Med. Gott. 1775, p. 
107); Schulze, in the Berlin. verm. Abhandl.ii, 146 sq. ; 
Jungmarker, Bethesda haud balneum animale (Gryph. 
1766); on the miracle, treatises are by Harenberg (in 
the Bibl. Brem. I, vi, p. 82 sq.), Olearius (Lips. 1706), 
Ziebich (Gerl. 1768), Schelgvig (Gedan. 1681, 1701); 
also general treatises, De piscina Bethesda, by Arnold 
(Jen. 1661), Frischmuth (Jen. 1661), Hottinger (Tigur. 
1705), Sommelius (Lund. 1767), Wendeler (Viteb. 
1676). The place has been described more or less 
fully by nearly every traveller in Jerusalem. (See 
especially De Saulcy, Dead Sea, ii, 244 sq.) 


Beth-e’zel (Heb. Beyth ha-E’tsel, dunn Ma, house 
of the firm root, i. e. fixed dwelling; Sept. translates 
oikog éyépevoc abrie, “neighboring house,” as in our 
margin), a town in Judea, mentioned Mic. i, 11, where 
-there is an allusion to the above etymology. Ephraem 
Syrus understands a place near Samaria; but the con- 
text seems to locate it in the Philistine plain, perhaps 
at the modern Beit-A (fa (Robinson, Researches, ii, 369, 
note), 54 miles $.K. of Ashdod (Van de Velde’s Map). 


Beth-ga’der (Heb. Beyth-Gader’, \437M7A, house 
of the wall; Sept. BaSyedéo v.r. BeSyedwp), a place 
in the tribe of Judah, of which Hareph is named as 
“father”? or founder (1 Chron. ii, 51); apparently the 
same with the GeprER (q. v.) of Josh. xii, 13, and prob- 
ably identical also with the Gzpor (q. v.) of Josh. xix, 


58, as it seems (from the associated names) to have 
been in the mountains. 


Beth-ga’mul (Heb. Beyth Gamul’, D123 Da, 
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the Gadites (Num. xxxii, 36). 
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house of the weaned, or possibly camel-house ; Sept. otkog 
Papwa v.r. Papoda), a city, apparently in the “ plain 
country’? of Moab, denounced by the prophet (Jer. 
xviii, 23). Dr. Smith suggests (Biblical Researches, 
iii, Append. p. 153) that it is the modern Um-Jemal, 
a ruined site on the road (south according to Burck- 
hardt, p. 106) from Busrah to Dera (his Edrei); which 
is probably correct, although it is difficult to believe 
that Moab ever extended so far north. See Bozrau. 

Beth-gan. Sce Beru-HaccAN. 

Beth-gil’gal (Heb. Beyth hag-Gilgal’, >5>30 53, 
house of the Gilgal; Sept. omits, but some copies have 
Ba.SyahyaX v. 1. BnSayyadyax), a place from which 
the inhabitants gathered to Jerusalem for the purpose 
of celebrating the rebuilding of the walls on the return 
from Babylon (Neh. xii, 29, where the name is trans- 
lated ‘‘house of Gilgal);” doubtless the same else- 
where called simply Grea (q. y.), probably that 
near Bethel (2 Kings ii, 2). 


Beth-hac’cerem (Heb. Beyth hak-Ke’rem, M"3 
DADAM, house of the vineyard; Sept. BynSaxyapip [v.¥- 
BySayyapip, BySayyaBapein] and BaSayappa [v.r. 
BynSSayao, BnSaxyappa]}), a place in the tribe of Judah, 


| not far from Jerusalem (Neh. iii, 14), where the chil- 


dren of Benjamin were to set up a beacon when they 
blew the trumpet of warning at Tekoa against the in- 
vading army of Babylonians (Jer. vi, 1). From the no- 
tice in Nehemiah, it appears that the town, like a few 
other places, was distinguished by the application to 
it of the word pélek (APB, Auth. Ver. “part’’), and 
that it had then a “ruler” ("iv). According to Je- 
rome (Comment. in loc. Jer.), there was a village call- 
ed Bethacharma, situated on a mountain between Jeru- 
salem and Tekoa. The name also occurs in the Tal- 
mud (Nidda ii, 7; Middoth. iii, 4) as belonging to a 
valley containing a quarry. Hence Pococke (Last, 
ji, 42) suggests that this was the fortress Herodium 
CHpwdtoy or “Howésoy), founded by Herod the Great 
(Josephus, Ant. xvi, 2,1; War, i, 13, 8; 21, 10), and 
where he died (Josephus, Ant. xvii, 8, 3), being 200 
stadia from Jericho (Josephus, War, i, 33, 8; comp. iii, 
3, 5), and identical with the modern ‘‘Frank Moun- 
tain,” or Jebel Furcidis (Wolcott, in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, 1843, p. 69,70); but this is denied by Robin- 
son (Researches, ii, 174), although affirmed by Wilson 
(Lands of Bibie, i, 396), Bonar (Mission to Jews, p. 247), 
Stanley (Sinai and Palest. p. 163, 164), and Van de 
Velde (Narrative, ii, 39). See Heropium. 
Beth-haccerem (i. e. Beth-Kerem) appears also to be 
identical with CaArEm (q. v.), one of the towns added 
in the Sept. to the Hebrew text of Josh. xv, 59, as in 
the mountains of Judah, in the district of Bethlehem. 
Beth’-haggan (Heb. Beyth-hag-Gan’, {3 M53, 
house of the garden; Sept. BacOyay; Auth. Vers. ‘the 
garden-house,’’ 2 Kings ix, 27), one of the spots which 
marked the flight of Ahaziah from Jehu. It is doult- 
less the same place as EN-GANNIM (q. v.) of Issachar 
(Josh. xix, 21), ‘spring of gardens,” the modern Jenin, 
on the direct road from Samaria northward, and over-. 
looking the great plain (Stanley, Palest. p. 849, note). 
Beth-hanan. Sce ELon-BeTH-HANAN. 
Beth-ha’ran (Heb. Beyith Haran’, (7 Da, a 
variation of Beth-Haram; Sept. 1) BawSaoar), one of 
the “fenced cities’’ on the east of Jordan, “ built” by 
It is named with Beth- 
nimrah, and therefore is no doubt the same place as 
Beru-aram (q. v.), accurately Beth-haram (Josh. xiii, 
27). The name is not found in the lists of the towns 
of Moab in Isaiah (xv, xyi), Jeremiah (xlviii), and 
Ezckiel (xxv, 9). 
Beth-hog’la (Josh. xv, 6) or Beth-hog’lah 
(Heb. Beyth Choglah’, man 72, partridge-house ; 
though Jerome [Onomast. s. v. Area-atad, where he 
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states that Betagla was three miles from Jericho and 
two from the Jordan] gives another interpretation, 
locus gyri, reading the name may M3, and connect- 
ing it with the funeral races or dances at the mourn- 
ing for Jacob [see Arap]; Sept. BySayAa v. r. Babay- 
is BeOeyaww, BaiOaaya), a place on the border of 
Judah (Josh. xv, 6) and of Benjamin (xviii, 19), to 
which latter tribe it was reckoned as belonging (xviii, 
21). Eusebius and Jerome speak (Onomust. s. v. 
BySaXaipn, Bethagla) of two villages of this name, but 
they assign them both to the vicinity of Gaza. Jose- 
phus (Ant. xiii, 1, 5) reads Bethagla (BynSahaya, doubt- 
less for BySayaXd) instead of the Berusast (q. v.) of 
1 Macc. ix, 62. Dr. Robinson found a ruined site, 
doubtless the same, called by the Arabs Kusr-Hajla, 
twenty minutes S.W. by W. of a fine spring in this 
region called by the same name (Ain-Hajla), although 
he saw no ruins at the spring itself (Researches, ii, 268). 
It was also visited by M. de Sauley, who states that he 
picked up large cubes of primitive mosaic at the place, 
indicating, i in his opinion, the existence of a Biblical 
city in the neighborhood (Narrative, ii, 35); comp. 
Wilson, Lands of Bible, ii, 15; Schwarz, Palest. p. 94. 

Beth-ho’ron (Heb. Beyth Choron’, ji73M M73 or 
yim O53, once [1 Kings ix, 17] {9M M3, in Chron. 
fully j771M M72, house of the hollow; Sept. BySwody 
or Batswoorv; Bardwow, BarSwpa, and BeSwoor), the 
name of two towns or villages (2 Chron. viii, 5), an 
““upper’’ Chie) mM) and a ‘nether’ Chbiciatata)) (Josh. 
xvi, 3,5; 1 Chron. vii, 24), on the road (2 Chron, xxv, 
13; Judith i iv, 4) from Gibeon to Azekah (Josh. x, 10, 
11) and the Philistine Plain (1 Sam. xiii, 18; 1 Mace. 
iii, 24), Beth-horon lay on the boundary-line between 
Benjamin and Ephraim (Josh. xvi, 3, 5, and xviii, 13, 
14), was counted to Ephraim (Josh. xxi, 22; 1 Chron. 
vii, 24), and given to the Kohathites (Josh. xxi, 22; 
1 Chron. vi, 68 [53]). In a remarkable fragment of 
early history (1 Chron. vii, 24) we are told that both 
the upper and lower towns were built by a woman of 
Ephraim, Sherah, who in the present state of the pas- 
sage appears as a granddaughter of the founder of her 
tribe, and also as a direct progenitor of the great lead- 
er with whose history the place is so closely connected. 
Nether Beth-horon lay in the N.W. corner of Benja- 
min; and between the two places was a pass called 
both the ascent and descent of Beth-horon, leading 
from the region of Gibeon (el-Jib) down to the western 
plain (Josh. xviii, 13, 14; x, 10, 11; 1 Macc. iii, 16, 
24). Down this pass the five kings of the Amorites 
were driven by Joshua (Josh. x, 11; Ecclus. xlvi, 6). 
The upper and lower towns were both fortified by 
Solomon (1 Kings x, 17; 2 Chron. viii, 5). At one of 
them Nicanor was attacked by Judas Maccabeus; and 
it was afterward fortified by Baechides (1 Mace. vii, 
39 sq.; ix, 50; Josephus, Ant. xii, 10, 5; xiii, 1, 3). 
Cestius Gallus, the Roman proconsul of Syria, in his 
march from Cesarea to Jerusalem, after having burn- 
ed Lydda, ascended the mountain by Beth-horon and 
encamped near Gibeon (Joseph. War, ii, 19,1); and it 
was near this place that his army was totally cut up 
(Joseph. War, ii, 19, 8 and 9). In the time of Euse- 
bius and Jerome (Onomasé. s. v. BnSSoowy, Bethoron) 
the two Beth-horons were small villages, the upper 
Beth-horon being 12 Roman miles from Jerusalem ; 
according to Josephus (comp. War, ii, 12, 2, with Ant. 
xx, 4, 4) it was 100 stadia from thence, and 50 stadia 
from Gibeon. From the time of Jerome (/pit. Paul. 
3) the place appears to have been unnoticed till 1801, 
when Dr. E. D. Clarke recognised it in the present 
Beit-Ur (Travels, vol. i, pt. ii, p. 628); after which it 
appears to have remained unvisited till 1838, when the 
Rey. J. Paxton, and, a few days after, Dr. Robinson 
arrived at the place. The Lower Beit-Ur is upon the 
top of a low ridge, which is separated by a wady, or 
narrow valley, from the foot of the mountain upon 
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which the Upper Beit-Ur stands. Both are now in- 
habited villages. The lower is very small, but foun- 
dations of large stones indicate an ancient site—doubt- 
less that of the Nether Beth-horon. The Upper Beit- 
Ur is likewise small, but also exhibits traces of ancient 
walls and foundations. In the steep ascent to it the 
rock is in some parts cut away and the path formed 
into steps, indicating an ancient road. On the first 
offset or step of the ascent are foundations of huge 
stones, the remains perhaps of a castle that once guard- 
ed the pass. It is remarkable that the places are still 
distinguished as Beit-Ur el-Foka (the Upper), and 
Beit-Ur e/-Tahta (the Lower), and there can be no 
question that they represent the Upper and Lower 
Beth-horon. ‘‘In the name,’’ remarks Dr. Robinson 
(iii, 59), ‘‘ we find the rather unusual change from one 
harsh Hebrew guttural to one still deeper and more 
tenacious in Arabic; in all other respects the name, 
position, and other circumstances agree’? (compare 
Schwarz, Palest. p. 140, 146). See GiBEoN. 

The importance of the road on which the two Beth- 
horons are situated, the main approach to the interior 
of the country from the hostile districts on both sides 
of Palestine—Philistia and Egypt on the west, Moab 
and Ammon on the east—at once explains and justifies 
the frequent fortification of these towns at different 
periods of the history (1 Kings ix, 17; 2 Chron. viii, 
5; 1 Mac. ix, 50; Judithiy, 4,5). The road is’still the 
direct one from the site which must have been Gibeon 
(el-Jib), and from Michmash (Mikhmas) to the Phi- 
listine plain on the one hand, and Antipatris (Joseph. 
War, ii, 19, 9) on the other. On the mountain which 
lies to the southward of the nether village is still pre- 
served the name (Yal6) and the site of Ajalon, so closely 
connected with the proudest memories of Beth-horon ; 
and the long ‘“‘descent’’ between the two remains unal- 
tered from what it was on that great day, ‘‘ which was 
like no day before or after it.””. From Gibeon to the Up- 
per Beth-horon is a distance of about 4 miles of broken 
ascent and descent. The ascent, however, predomi- 
nates, and this therefore appears to be the ‘‘ going up”’ 
to Beth-horon which formed the first stage of Joshua’s 
pursuit. With the upper village the descent com- 
mences; the road rough and difficult even for the moun- 
tain-paths of Palestine ; now oyer sheets of smooth rock 
flat as the flagstones of a city pavement; now over 
the upturned edges of the limestone strata; and now 
among the loose rectangular stones so characteristic 
of the whole of this district. There are in many places 
steps cut, and other marks of the path having been 
artificially i improved. But, though rough, the way can 
hardly be called “ precipitous <tg still less is it a ravine 
(Stanley, p. 208), since it runs for the most part along 
the back of a ridge or water-shed dividing wadys on 
either hand. After about three miles of this descent, 
a slight rise leads to the lower village standing on its 
hillock—the last outpost of the Benjamite hills, and 
characterised by the date-palm in the enclosure of the 
village mosque. A short and sharp fall below the 
village, a few undulations, and the road is among the 
dira of the great corn-growing plain of Sharon. This 
rough descent from the upper to the lower Beit-U7r is 
the “ going down to Beth-horon”’ of the Bible narrative. 
Standing on the high ground of the upper village, and 
overlooking the wild scene, we may feel assured that 
it was over this rough path that the Canaanites fled 
to their native lowlands. This road, still, as in ancient 
times, ‘the great road of communication and heavy 
transport between Jerusalem and the sea-coast’’ (Rob- 
inson, iii, 61), though a route rather more direct, 
known as the “Jaffa road,’’ is now used by travellers 
with light baggage, leaves the main north road at 
Tuleil el-Ful, 34 miles from Jerusalem, due west of 
Jericho. Bending slightly to the north, it runs by 
the modern village of el-Jib, the ancient Gibeon, and 
then proceeds by the Beth-horons in a direct line due 
west to Jimzu (Gimzo) and Ludd (Lydda), at which 
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it parts into three, diverging north to Caphar-Saba 
(Antipatris), south to Gaza, and west to Jaffa (Joppa). 


Beth-jesh’imoth or (as it is less correctly Angli- 
cized in Num. xxxiii, 49) Beth-jes’imoth (Heb. | 
Beyth ha-Yeshimoth’, Mya" Oa [in Num. xxxiii, 
49, maw Ma], house of the wastes; Sept. ‘Aoipws 
[v.r. Aloo], but BySacywS in Josh. xiii, 20, and 
ByScaoovs [v. r. Lasyovs, BySacpovs] in Ezek. 
xxv, 9), a town or place not far east of Jordan, near | 
Abel-Shittim, in the ‘ deserts” (M352) of Moab—that | 
is, on the lower level at the south end of the Jordan 
valley (Num. xxxiii, 49)—and named with Ashdoth- 
pisgah and Beth-peor. It was one of the limits of the 
encampment of Israel before crossing the Jordan. It 
lay within the territory of Sihon, king of the Amorites 
(Josh. xii, 3), and was allotted to Reuben (Josh. xiii, 
20), but came at last into the hands of Moab, and form- 
ed one of the cities which were ‘‘the glory of the coun- 
try” (Ezek. xxy, 9). According to Eusebius and Je- 
rome (Onomast. s. v. BySacipovs, Bethsimuth) it was 
still called by the same name (rézrat T7}¢ ‘Topots, Do- 
mus Isimuth), being ‘‘opposite Jericho, 10 miles to the 
south, near the Dead Sea,’’ meaning apparently south- | 
east, and across the Jordan. It is evidently the Besi- 
moih (Bnoy.ws) captured by Placidus, the general of | 
Vespasian (Josephus, War, iv, 7, 6). Schwarz (Pal-| 
est. p. 228) states that there are still ‘‘the ruins of a 
Beth-Jisimuth situated on the north-easternmost point | 
of the Dead Sea, half a mile from the Jordan ;”’ a lo- 
cality which, although reported by no other traveller, 
cannot be far from correct (Van de Velde, Iemoir, p. 
296). 

Beth-Joab. See ATARrorH (Beru-Joas). 

Beth-leaph’rah (Heb. Beyth le-Aphrah’, M73 
MET, house [to, i. e.] of the fawn; Sept. and Vulg. 
falsely translate ofkoc card yédwra budy, domus pul- 
veris; Auth. Vers. ‘Shouse of Aphrah’’), a place named | 
(only in Mic. i, 10, where there is evidently a play 
upon the word as if for “D3, dust) in connection with 
other places of the Philistine coast (e. g. Gath, Accho 
[ ‘weep ye” ], Saphir, etc.), and not to be confounded | 
(as by Henderson, in loc., after Gesenius and Winer) 
with the Benjamite Ophrah (Josh. xviii, 23), but prob-| 
ably identical with the present village Beit-A fa, .6 
miles south-east of Ashdod (Robinson’s Jesearches, ii, 
369 note; Van de Velde, Jap). 


Beth-leb’aéth (Heb. Bey'h Lebasth’, PIN2> D3, 
house of lionesses, Sept. BnSde Band y. x. BarSarBag | 
and BaSaowS), a town in the lot of Simeon (Josh. 
xix, 6), and therefore in the extreme south of Judah 
(xv, 32, where it is called simply LesAorn [q. v.]), | 
probably in the wild country to which its name bears 
witness. In the parallel list in 1 Chron. iy, 31, the 
name is given Beru-birer. Reland (Palest. p. 648) 
conjectures that it may have been the ‘“toparchy of | 
Bethleptephe” (BeSAnzrndev), mentioned by Jose- 
phus (War, iv, 8, 1) and Pliny (Betleptephene, v, 15), | 
south of Jerusalem; but this is hardly probable (see 
also the improbable surmise of Korb in Jahn’s Jahrd. 
J. Philol. iv, 114 sq.). 


Beth’-lehem (Heb. Beyth-Le’chem, pmb-ma, 
house of bread, perh. from the fertility of the region ; 
Sept. and N. T. ByS\eeu [but v. r. BavSpay in Josh, 
xix, 15; BeS)eéu in Ezra ii, 21; BarSadépe in Neh. vii, 
26]; Josephus, BySAcwa; Steph. Byz. ByrAeua), the 
name of two places. 

1. One of the towns in Palestine, already in exist- 
ence at the time of Jacob’s return to the country, 
when its name was EpHrAtH or EPHRATAH (see Gen. 
xxxv, 16; xlviii, 7; Sept. at Josh. xv, 59), which 
seems not only to have been the ancient name of the 
city itself, but also of the surrounding region; its in- 
habitants being likewise termed Epnraturres (Ruth 
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i, 2). It is also called “ Bern-LeHEM-EPHRATAR” . 
(Mic. v, 2), and “‘ Beru-LenEem-JupAn”’ (1 Sam. xvii, 
12), and “ BrrH-LenEM or Jup@A” (Matt. ii, 1), to 
distinguish it from another town of the same name in 
the tribe of Zebulun (Josh. xix, 15), and also “the 
city of David” (Luke ii, 4; John vii, 42). The inhab- 
itants are called BerH-LEHEMITES (1 Sam. xvi, 1,18; 
xvii, 58). It is not, however, till long after the occu- 


“pation of the country by the Israelites that we meet 


with it under its new name of Bethlehem. Here, as 
in other cases (comp. Bethmeon, Bethdiblathaim, Beth- 
peor), the ‘‘ Beth” appears to mark the bestowal of a 
Hebrew appellation; and, if the derivations of the lex- 
icons are to be trusted, the name in its present shape 
appears to have been an attempt to translate the ear- 
lier Ephrata into Hebrew language and idiom, just as 
the Arabs have, in their turn, with a further slight 
change of meaning, converted it into Beit-lahm (house 
of flesh). However this may be, the ancient name lin- 
gered as a familiar word in the mouths of the inhabit- 
ants of the place (Ruth i, 2; iv, 11; 1 Sam. xvii, 12), 
and in the poetry of the psalmists and prophets (Psa. 
exxxii, 6; Mic. v, 2) to a late period. In the genea- 
logical lists of 1 Chron. it recurs, and Ephrath appears 
as a person—the wife of Caleb and mother of Hur 


| (35M) Gi, 19, 51; iv, 4); the title of ‘‘ father of Beth- 


lehem’’ being bestowed both on Hur (iy, 4) and on Sal- 
ma, the son of Hur (ii, 51, 54). The name of Salma 
recalls a very similar name intimately connected with 
Bethlehem, namely, the father of Boaz, Salmah 
(Me>w, Ruth iy, 20; Auth. Vers. ‘‘Salmon’”’) or Sal- 
mon (; mbui, ver. 21). Hur is also named in Exod. 
xx; 2, and 1 Chron. ii, 20, as the father of Uri, the 
father of Bezaleel. In the East a trade or calling re- 
mains fixed in one family for generations, and if there 
is any foundation for the tradition of the Targum that 
Jesse, the father of David, was ‘‘a weaver of the veils 
of the sanctuary”’ (Targ. Jonathan on 2 Sam. xxi, 19), 
he may have inherited the accomplishments and the 
profession of his art from his forefather, who was ‘‘fill- 
ed with the Spirit of God,” “to work all manner of 


| works,’”’ and among them that of the embroiderer and 


the weaver (Exod. xxv, 35). At the date of the visit 
of Benjamin of Tudela there were still ‘‘twelve Jews, 
dyers by profession, living at Beth-lehem’’ (Benj. of 
Tudela, ed. Asher, i, 75). The above tradition may 
possibly elucidate the allusions to the ‘‘weayer’s 
beam’’ (whatever the ‘‘beam’’ may be) which occur 
in the accounts of giants or mighty men slain by Da- 
vid or his heroes, but not in any unconnected with him. 

After the conquest Bethlehem fell within the terri- 
tory of Judah (Judg. xvii, 7; 1 Sam. xvii, 12; Ruth 
i, 1,2). As the Hebrew text now stands, however, it 


_ is omitted altogether from the list of the towns of Judah 


in Joshua xv, though retained by the Sept. in the eley- 
en names which that version inserts between verses 59 
and 60. _ Among these it occurs between Theko (Te- 


| koa), Oekw (comp. 1 Chron. iy, 4, 5), and’ Phagor 


(? Peor, ®aywp). This omission from the Hebrew 
text is certainly remarkable, but it is quite in keep- 
ing with the obscurity in which Bethlehem remains 
throughout the whole of the sacred history. Not to 
speak of the nativity, which has made the name of 
Bethlehem so familiar to the whole Christian and Mus- 
sulman world, it was, as the birthplace of David, a place 
of the most important consequence to ancient Israel. 
And yet, from some cause or other, it never rose to any 
eminence, nor ever became the theatre of any action or 
business. It is difficult to say why Hebron and Jeru-: 
salem, with no special associations in their favor, were 


| fixed on as capitals, while the place in which the great - 


ideal king, the hero and poet of the nation, drew his 
first breath and spent his youth remained an ‘‘ ordinary 
Judgwan village.’’ No doubt this is in part owing to © 
what will be noticed presently—the isolated nature of | 
its position; but that circumstance did not prevent: 
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‘Gibeon, Ramah, and many other places situated on 
eminences from becoming famous, and is not sufficient 
to account entirely for such silence respecting a place 
so strong by nature, commanding one of the main 
roads, and the excellence of which as a military posi- 
tion may be safely inferred from the fact that at one 
time it was occupied by the Philistines as a garrison 
(2 Sam, xxiii, 14; 1 Chron. xi, 16). Though not 
named as a Levitical city, it was apparently a residence 
of Levites, for from it came the young man Jonathan, 
the son of Gershom, who became the first priest of the 
Danites at their new northern settlement (Judg. xvii, 
7; xviii, 30), and from it also came the concubine of 
the other Levite, whose death at Gibeah caused the de- 
struction of the tribe of Benjamin (xix, 1-9). The 
Book of Ruth is a page from the domestic history of 
Bethlehem ; the names, almost the very persons of the 
Bethlehemites are there brought before us; we are al- 
lowed to assist at their most peculiar customs, and to wit- 
ness the very springs of those events which have con- 
ferred immortality on the name of the place. Many of 
these customs were doubtless common to Israel in gener- 
al, but one thing must have been peculiar to Bethlehem. 
What most strikes the view, after the charm of the 
general picture has lost its first hold on us, is the inti- 
mate connection of the place with Moab. Of the ori- 
gin of this connection no record exists, no hint of it 
has yet been discovered; but it continued in force for 
at least a century after the arrival of Ruth, till the 
time when her great-grandson could find no more se- 
cure retreat for his parents from the fury of Saul than 
the house of the King of Moab at Mizpeh (1 Sam. xxii, 
3, 4). But, whatever its origin, here we find the con- 
nection in full vigor. When the famine occurs, the 
natural resource is to go to the country of Moab and 
*“continue there ;” the surprise of the city is occasion- 
ed, not at Naomi’s going, but at her return. Ruth was 
“not like” the handmaidens of Boaz: some difference 
of feature or complexion there was, doubtless, which 
distinguished the ‘‘ children of Lot’’ from the children 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; but yet she gleans after 
the reapers in the field without molestation or remark ; 
and when Boaz, in the most public manner possible, 
proclaims his intention of taking the stranger to be his 
wife, no voice of remonstrance is raised, but loud con- 
gratulations are expressed; the parallel in the life of 
Jacob occurs at once to all, and a blessing is inyoked 
on the head of Ruth the Moabitess, that she may be 
like the two daughters of the Mesopotamian Nahor, 
“like Rachel and like Leah, who did build the house 
of Israel.’ This, in the face of the strong denuncia- 
tions of Moab contained in the law, is, to say the least, 
very remarkable (see Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 
500 sq.). Moab appears elsewhere in connection with 
a place in Judah, Jashubi-lehem (1 Chr. iy, 22). We 
might be tempted to believe the name merely another 
form of Beth-lehem, if the context—the mention of Ma- 
reshah and Chozeba, places on the extreme west of the 
tribe—did not forbid it. 

The elevation of David to the kingdom does not ap- 
pear to have affected the fortunes of his native place. 
The residence of Saul acquired a new title specially 
from him, by which it was called even down to the 
latest time of Jewish history (2 Sam. xxi, 6; Josephus, 
War, v, 2, 1, TaBa0caovdy), but David did nothing 
to dignify’ Bethlehem, or connect it with himself. 
The only touch of recollection which he manifests for 
it is that recorded in the statement of his sudden long- 
ing for the water of the well by the gate of his child- 
hood (2 Sam. xxiii, 15). Bethlehem was fortified by 
Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi, 6), but it does not appear to 
have been a place of much importance; for Micah, ex- 
tolling the moral pre-eminence of Bethlehem, says, 
“Thou, Bethlehem-Ephratah, though thou be little among 
the thousands of Judah,” etc. (Micah v, 2). Matthew 
quotes this as, ‘‘And thou, Bethlehem of Judah, art 
not the least of the cities of Judah,’’ etc. (Matt. ii, 6), 
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which has the appearance of a discrepancy. But it is 
answered that a city may be tle without being the 
least, or that the evangelist may have quoted from 
memory, and hence the slight difference in expression, 
while the sense remains the same. By the tie of the 
captivity, the inn of Chimham by Oxy =“ close to’) 
Bethlehem appears to have become the recognised 
point of departure for travellers to Egypt (Jer. xli, 17) 
—a caravanserai or khan (M475; see Stanley, App. 
§ 90), perhaps the identical one which existed there at 
the time of our Lord (kara\upa), like those which still 
exist all over the East at the stations of travellers. 
Lastly, “children of Bethlehem’’ to the number of 
123 returned from Babylon (Ezra ii, 21), which, with 
the 56 from the neighboring Netophah, slightly differs 
from the sum 188 of the parallel passage (Neh. vii, 26). 
In the New Testament Bethlehem retains its distine- 
tive title of Bethlehem-judah (Matt. ii, 1, 5), and once, 
in the announcement of the angels, the “ city of Da- 
vid’ (Luke ii, 4; and comp. John vii, 42; cw; cas- 
tellum). Its connection with the history of Christ is 
too familiar to all to need any notice here; the remark 
should merely be made, that as in the earlier history 
less is recorded of the place after the youth of David 
than before, so,in the later, nothing occurs after the 
birth of our Lord to indicate that any additional im- 
portance or interest was fastened on the town. In 
fact, the passages just quoted and the few which fol- 
low exhaust the references to it in the N. T. (Matt. 
ii, 6, 8,16; Luke ii, 15). 

After this nothing is heard of it till near the middle 
of the 2d century, when Justin Martyr speaks of our 
Lord’s birth as having taken place ‘‘in a certain cave 
very close to the village,” which cave he goes on to 
say had been specially pointed out by Isaiah as “a 
sign.” The passage from Isaiah to which he refers is 
xXxxiii, 13-19, in the Sept. version of which occurs the 
following: ‘‘ He shall dwell on high; His place of de- 
fence shall be in a lofty cave of the strong rock” 
(Justin. Dial. c. Tryph. § 78, 70). Such is the earliest 
supplement we possess to the meagre indications of 
the narrative of the Gospel; and while it is not possi- 
ble to say with certainty that the tradition is true, 
there is no certainty in discrediting it. There is noth- 
ing in itself very probable—nor certainly is there in most 
cases where the traditional scenes of events are laid in 
caverns—in the supposition that the place in which 
Joseph and Mary took shelter, and where was the 
“manger” or “stall” Qvhatever the ¢a7yvn may have 
been), was a cave in the limestone rock of which the 
eminence of Bethlehem is composed. Yet it is not nec- 
essary to assume that Justin’s quotation from Isaiah is 
the ground of an inference of his own; it may equally 
be an authority happily adduced by him in support of 
the existing tradition. Still the step from the belief 
that the nativity may have taken place in a cavern, to 
the belief that the present subterraneous vault or erypt 
is that cavern, is an equally doubtful one. (See below.) 
Evenin the 150 years that had passed when Justin wrote, 
so much had happened at Bethlehem that it is difficult 
to believe that the true spot could have been accurately 
preserved. In thatinteryal not only had the neighbor- 
hood of Jerusalem been overrun and devastated by the 
Romans at the destruction of the city, but the Emperor 
Hadrian, among other desecrations, is said to have plant- 
eda grove of Adonis at the spot (Zucus iwmumbrabat A doni- 
dis, Jerome, Ep. Paul.). This grove remained at Beth- 
Ichem for no less than 180 years, viz. from A.D. 135 
till 315. After this the place was purged of its abom- 
inations by Constantine, who, about A.D. 330, erected 
the present church (Euseb. Vit: Const. 3,40. See Tob- 
ler, p. 102, note). The brief notice ef Eusebius in the 
Onomasticon (s. Y. RnSeé2) locates it 6 miles S. of Je- 
rusalem, to which Jerome (7). s. vy. Bethlehem) adds a 
reference to the “ tower of Edar” and bis own cell in the 
locality. The Crusaders, on their apnroach to Jerusa- 
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lem, first took possession of Bethlehem, at the entreaty 
of its Christian inhabitants. Im A.D. 1110, King 


Baldwin I erected it into an episcopal see, a dignity | 


it had never before enjoyed; but, although this was 
confirmed by Pope Pascal II, and the title long re- 
tained in the Romish Church, yet the actual possession 
of the see appears not to have been of long continu- 
ance. 


There was formerly a Mohammedan quarter, but, af- 
ter the rebellion in 1834, this was destroyed by order 
of Ibrahim Pasha (Tobler, Bethlehem, Bern, 1849). 
There never has been any dispute or doubt about 
the site of Bethlehem, which has always been an in- 
habited place, and, from its sacred associations, has 
been visited by an unbroken series of pilgrims and 
travellers. The modern town of Beit-lahm lies to the 


FE. of the main road from Jerusalem to Hebron, 43) 


miles from the former. It covers the E. and N.E. 
parts of the ridge of a ‘‘long gray hill” of Jura lime- 
stone, which stands nearly due E. and W., and is about 
a mile in length. The hill has a deep valley on the 
N. and another on the 8S. The west end shelves down 
gradually to the valley; but the east end is bolder, 
and overlooks a plain of some extent. The slopes of 
the ridge are in many parts covered by terraced gar- 
dens, shaded by rows of olives with figs and vines, the 
terraces sweeping round the contour of the hill with 
great regularity. The many olive and fig orchards, 
and vineyards round about, are marks of industry and 
thrift ; and the adjacent fields, though stony and rough, 
produce, nevertheless, good crops of grain. On the 
top of the hill lies the village in a kind of irregular 
triangle, at about 150 yards from the apex of which, 
and separated from it by a vacant space on the ex- 
treme eastern part of the ridge, spreads the noble 
basilica of St. Helena, ‘“‘half church, half fort,” now 
embraced by its three convents, Greek, Latin, and 
Armenian. It is now a large and straggling village, 
with one broad and principal street. 
not domed roofs like those of Jerusalem and Ramlch; 
they are built for the most part of clay and bricks; 
and every house is provided with an apiary, the bee- 
hives of which are constructed of a series of earthen 
pots ranged on the house-tops. The inhabitants are 
said to be 3000, and were all native Christians at the 
time of the most recent visits; for Ibrahim Pasha, 
finding that the Moslem and Christian inhabitants 
were always at strife, caused the former to withdraw, 
and left the village in quiet possession of the latter, 
whose numbers had always greatly predominated 
(Wilde’s Narrative, ii, 411). The chief trade and man- 
ufacture of the inhabitants consist of beads, crosses, 
and other relics, which are sold at a great profit. 
Some of the articles, wrought in mother-of-pearl, are 
carved with more skill than one would expect to find 
in that remote quarter. The people are said to be re- 
markable for their ferocity and rudeness, which is in- 
deed the common character of the inhabitants of most 
of the places accounted holy in the East. Travellers 
remark the good looks of the women, the substantial, 
clean appearance of the houses, and the general air of 
comfort (for an Eastern town) which prevails. 

At the farthest extremity of the town is the Latin 
convent, connected with which is the Church of the 
Nativity, said to have been built by the Empress 
Helena, It has suffered much from time, but still 
bears manifest traces of its Grecian origin, and is al- 
leged to be the most chaste architectural building now 
remaining in Palestine. It is a spacious and handsome 
hall, consisting of a central nave aiid aisles separated 
from each other by rows of tall Corinthian pillars of 
gray marble. As there is no ceiling, the lofty roof is 
exposed to view, composed (according to some) of the 
cedars of Lebanon, still in good preservation, and affords 
a fine specimen of the architecture of that age. Two 
spiral staircases lead to the cave called the ‘‘ Grotto 


In A.D. 1244, Bethlehem, like Jerusalem, was 
desolated by the wild hordes of the Kharismians. | 


The hauses have | 
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of the Nativity,’’ which is about 20 feet below the level 
of the church. This cave is iined with Italian mar- 
bles, and lighted by numerous lamps. Here the pil- 
grim is conducted with due solemnity to a star inlaid in 
the marble, marking the exact spot where the Saviour 
was born, and corresponding to that in the firmament 
occupied by the meteor which intimated that great 
event; he is then led to one of the sides, where, in a 
kind of recess, a little below the level of the rest of the 
floor, is a block of white marble, hollowed out in the 
form of a manger, and said to mark the place of the 
one in which the infant Jesus was laid. His attention 
is afterward directed to the ‘‘ Sepulchre of the Inno- 
cents;’’ to the grotto in which St. Jerome passed the 
greater portion of his life; and to the chapels dedicated 
There has been much 
controversy respecting the claims of this cave to be 
regarded as the place in which our Lord was born. 
Tradition is in its favor, but facts and probabilities are 
against it. It is useless to deny that there is much 
force in a tradition regarding a locality (more than it 
would have in the case of a historical fact), which 
can be traced up to a period not remote from that of 
the event commemorated; and this event was so im- 
portant as to make the scene of it a point of such un- 
remitting attention, that the knowledge of that spot 
was not likely to be lost. This view would be greatly 
strengthened if it could be satisfactorily proved that 
Adrian, to cast odium upon the mysteries of the Chris- 
tian religion, not only erected statues of Jupiter and 
Venus over the holy sepulchre and on Calvary, but 
placed one of Adonis over the spot of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem. But against tradition, whatever may be 
its v.lue, we have in the present case to place the utter 
improbability that a subterranean cavern like this, with 
a steep descent, should ever have been used as a stable 
for cattle, and, what is more, for the stable of a khan or 
carawanserai, Which doubtless the ‘‘inn” of Luke ii, 7 
was. Although, therefore, it is true that cattle are, 
and always have been, stabled in caverns in the East, 
yet certainly not in such caverns as this, which appears 
to have been originally a tomb. Old empty tombs 
often, it is argued, afford shelter to man and cattle; 
but such was not the case among the Jews, who held 
themselves ceremonially defiled by contact with sepul- 
chres. Besides, the circumstance of Christ’s having 
been born in a cave would not have been less remark- 
able than his being laid in a manger, and was more 
likely to have been noticed by the evangelist, if it had 
occurred ; and it is also to be observed that the present 
grotto is at some distance from the town, whereas 
Christ appears to have been born im the town; and, 
whatever may be the case in the open country, it has 
never been usual in towns to employ caverns as stables 
for cattle. To this we may add the suspicion which 
arises from the fact that the local traditions seem to 
connect with caverns almost every interesting event 
recorded in Scripture, as if the ancient Jews had been 
a nation of troglodytes. See Cave. All that can be 
said about the ‘‘holy places” of Bethlehem has been 
well said by Lord Nugent (i, 13-21), and Mr. Stanley 
(p. 438-442). (See also, though interspersed with much 
irrelevant matter, Stewart, p. 246, 334.sq.) Of the ar- 
chitecture of the church very little is known; for a 
resumé of that little, see Fergusson’s Handbook cf Ar- 
chitecture, p. 524; also Salzmann’s Photographs and 
the Etude accompanying them (p. 72). Mr. Stanley 
states that the present roof is constructed from English 
oak given to the church by Edward IV (Sin. and Pal. 
p. 141, 489). Tobler, p. 104 note, adduces the authority 
of Eutychius that the present church is the work of Jus- 
tinian, who destroyed that of Constantine as not suf- 
ficiently magnificent. One fact is associated with a 
portion of the crypt of this church, namely, that here, 
“beside what he believed to be the cradle of the Chris- 
tian faith,” St. Jerome lived for more than 30 years, 
leaving a lasting monument of his sojourn (as is-com- 
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monly believed) in the Vulgate translation of the Bi- 
ble (Werner, De Bethl. op. Hieron, Stade, 1769). 

On the north-east side of the town is a deep valley, 
alleged to be that in which the angels appeared to the 
shepherds announcing the birth of the Saviour (Luke 
li, 8). It is situated in the plain below and east of the 
convent, about a mile from the walls; and adjacent isa 
very small, poor village, called Beit-Sahur, to the east of 
which are the unimportant remains of a Greek church. 
These buildings and ruins are surrounded by olive 
trees (Seetzen, ii, 41,42). Here, in Arculf’s time, ‘‘ by 
the tower of Ader,’’ was a church dedicated to the three 
shepherds, and containing their monuments (Arculf, 
p. 6). But this plain is too rich ever to have been al- 
lowed to lie in pasturage, and it is more likely to have 
been then occupied, as it is now, and as it doubtless 
was in the days of Ruth, by corn-fields, and the sheep 
to have been kept on the hills.—Smith, s.v.; Kitto, s.v. 

In the same valley is a fountain, said to be that for 
the water of which David longed, and which three of 
his mighty men procured for him at the hazard of their 
lives (2 Sam. xxiii, 15-18). Dr. Clarke stopped and 
drank of the delicious water of this fountain, and from 
its correspondence with the intimations of the sacred 
historian and of Josephus (Ant. vii, 12, 4), as well as 
from the permanency of natural fountains, he con- 
cludes that there can be no doubt of its identity. (See 
Hackett’s Mlustra. of Script. p. 294-300.) Others find 
the traditional well of David in a group of three cis- 
terns, more than half a mile away from the present 
town, on the other side of the wady on the north. A 
few yards from the western end of the village are two 
apertures, which have the appearance of wells; but 
they are merely openings to a cistern connected with 
the aqueduct below, and, according to Dr. Robinson 
(Researches, ii, 158), ‘‘there is now no well of living 
water in or near the town.” See WELL. 

Bethlehem has been more or less fully described by 
most travellers in Palestine (comp. also Reland, Pulzst. 
p- 643 sq.; Rosenmiiller, Alterth. II, ii, 276 sq.; Ver- 
poortenn, Fascic. Dissert. Coburg, 1739; Spanheim, 
De presept Dom. nostri, Berl. 1695; Wernsdorf, De 
Bethichemo ap. Hieron, Viteb. 1769). Treatises on va- 
rious points connected with the place, especially as the 
scene of the Nativity, have been written by Ammon 
(Gott. 1779), Buddeus (Jen. 1727), Ernesti (Lips. 1776), 
Feuerlein (Gott. 1744), Frischmuth (Jen. 1662), K6- 
nigsmann (Schlesw. 1807), Krause (Lips. 1699), Mil- 
ler (Rost. 1652), Oetter (Niirnb. 1774), Osiander (Tub. 
1722), Rehkopf (Helmst. 1772), Scalden (Otium theol. 
p- 795 sq.), Scherf (Lips. 1704), Schwarz (Cob. 1728), 
same (ib. 1732), same (ib. eod.), Strauch (Viteb. 1661), 
same (ib. 1683), Vogel (Regiom. 1706), Wegner (Bran- 
deb. 1690), Ziebich (Viteb. 1751) ; Cundis (Jen. 1730). 

2. A town in the portion of Zebulun, named only in 
connection with Idalah in Josh. xix, 15, It has been 
discovered by Dr. Robinson (Bibliotheca Sacra, 1853, p. 
121) at Beit-Lahm, about six miles west of Nazareth, 
and lying between that town and the main road from 
Akka to Gaza (comp. Schwarz, Palest. p. 172). 
son characterizes it as ‘‘a very miserable village, none 


more so in all the country, and without a trace of an-| 


tiquity except the name”’ (Bib, Res. new ed. iii, 113). 


Bethlehem, Councit or, held at Bethlehem in 
March, 1672, but commonly named the Council of Je- 
rusalem. It seems to have been brought about by 


French influence, with the aim of procuring from the | 


Greeks a confession of the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion (Covel, Greek Church, p. 146). Dionysius, patri- 
arch of Constantinople, at the suggestion of Dositheus, 
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Robin- | 


patriarch of Jerusalem, in January, 1672, prepared an | 
encyclical letter, which was sent round to the various | 


prelates for the approval of those who should be una- 
ble to attend the council. It asserts, in the first place, 
the seyen sacraments, and declares an unequivocal be- 
lief that the living body of our Lord Jesus Christ is 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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invisibly present with a real presence in the blessed 
Eucharist, and that the bread is really, and truly, and 
properly changed into the very body of our Saviour 
Christ, and that it, the holy Eucharist, is offered up as 
a sacrifice for all Christians, both quick and dead. It 
then asserts the doctrine of baptism; denies the doc- 
trine of final perseverance, maintains the necessity of 
episcopacy to a church, the superiority of virginity to 
matrimony, the infallibility of the Catholic Church, 
the invocation of saints, the use of images, and the ne- 
cessity of fasting. This letter received the signatures 
of forty-six metropolitans and bishops, including that 
of Dionysius. In March the council assembled at 
Bethlehem, Dositheus of Jerusalem presiding. The 
first act of the council was an ineffectual attempt to 
exculpate Cyril Lucar from the charge of Calvinism 
brought against him, and.to deny the authenticity of 
the confession attributed to him. They then proceed 
to declare that the confession, whoever was its author, 
was never that of the Greek Church, and they repeat 
and authenticate the synods of Constantinople and 
Jassy, concluding with a confession of faith founded 
on that of Peter Mogilas, though in many respects 
differing from it. Its contents are: Art. 1. On the 
Trinity and the procession,of the Holy Ghost from 
the Father alone. 2. On the authority of the Church 
to interpret Holy Scriptures. 3. Against the doc- 
trine of irrespective predestination. 4. Against those 
who call God the author of evil. 5. On the same; 
and on Divine Providence in turning evil into good. 
6. On original sin. 7. On the incarnation and pas- 
sion. 8. That there is but one Mediator, Jesus Christ ; 
nevertheless, that the Church may and ought to have 
recourse to the intercession of the blessed Virgin 
and other saints. 9. That faith working by love, i.e. 
by the fulfilment of the commandments, justifies. 10. 
That there is a visible Catholic Church; that epis- 
copacy is essential to it, and that it is an order en- 
tirely distinct from the priesthood. 11. Of members 
of the church living in sin. 12. Of the teaching of 
the Holy Ghost by the fathers and by the cecumen- 
ical Church. 13. Of good works. 14. Of free will. 
15. That there are seven sacraments, 16. Of the ne- 
cessity of regeneration in baptism. 17. Of the Holy 
Eucharist; asserts the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
and condemns consubstantiation. 18. Clearly admits 
the Latin doctrine of purgatory. As to the canon of 
Scripture, the council admitted the title of the apocry- 
phal books to be considered as canonical. It assented 
to the doctrine of the second Council of Nica with 
regard to images. The acts are signed by Dositheus, 
the patriarch of Jerusalem, Nectarius, the ex-patri- 
arch, seven other prelates, and the proxy of one ab- 
sent; also by sixty-one other ecclesiastics ; ten signed 
in Arabic, the rest in Greek; the date is March 20, 
1672.—Neale, History of the Oriental Church; Landon, 
Manual of Councils, p. 80-sq.; Palmer, Dissertations on 
the Orthodox Communion (Lond. 1853); Christian Re- 
membrancer, July, 1853, p. 90. 


Beth’lehemite (Heb. Beyth hal-Lachmi’, M°2 
“aMbn, Sept. BySdeeuirne or BarSAeepizyc, oceasion- 
ally &w¢ BySheéu or év 77 Byes), an inhabitant of 
BrrHLeuem (q. v.) in Judah (1 Sam. xvi, 1,18; xvii, 
58; 2 Sam. xxi, 19). 

Bethlehemites. 1. An order of knights, estab- 
lished by Pope Pius II. on Jan. 18,1459. The chief 
mission of this order was to fight against the Turks, 
and to oppose their farther advance in Europe. Their 
chief seat was to be at Lemnos. They were to have 
an elective grand master, and to embrace knights and 
priests. Their costume was to be white, with a red 
cross, and for their support the pope assigned to them 
the property of several military orders which he sup- 
pressed. As the Turks soon after retook Lemnos, the 
order of the knights of Bethlehem was suppressed. 
See Dictionnaire des Ordres Religicua, i, 472. 


BETHLEHEMITES 


2. An order of English monks. Our information 
of this order is very meagre. According to Matthew 
Paris (Hist. Anglic. p. 639), they obtained in 1257 a 
residence at Cambridge, England, and had a costume 
similar to that of the Dominicans, with the only ex- 
ception that they wore on the breast a red star with 
five rays and a small dise of blue color, in memory 
of that star which, according to the Scriptures, guided 
the Eastern magi to Bethlehem at the birth of the 
Saviour. The time of the foundation of the order, 
its subsequent development, and its specific object are 
not known. All the authors which speak of it confine 
themselves to a description of the costume, and even 
with regard to this there is a discrepancy in their 
statements, as Schoonebeck (Histoire des Ordres [eli- 
gieux) reports that it was black. One author (Hadri- 
an Dammand) speaks of star-wearing knights, and it 
has therefore been doubted whether the “ star-wear- 
ing knights’’ and the Bethlehemites were the same or- 
der (with different costumes), or two different orders. 
—Wetzer und Welte, i, 687. 


Bethlehemite Monk in England. 


3. An order of monks and nuns in Central America, 
founded at Guatemala about 1660. The founder of 
the order was Pierre de Betencourt, born in 1619 at 
Teneriffe, one of the Canary Islands. He showed 
from boyhood a great predilection for an ascetic life. 
In 1650 he made a voyage to Guatemala, and while 
there resolved to enter the priesthood, and to become 
a missionary in Japan. To that end he studied for 
three years in the college of the Jesuits; but, making 
no satisfactory progress in his studies, he became a 
tailor, and subsequently a sexton. In 1655 he distrib- 
uted his savings, twenty piastres, among the poor, 
entered the third order of the Franciscans, and estab- 
lished a free-school for poor children. Soon after he 
established a hospital and several more schools, and 
began to receive associates, whom he organized into a 
“Congregation of Bethlehem.’’ He died April 25, 
1667. Some time before his death he had sent Broth- 
er Anthony of the Cross to Spain for the purpose of 
obtaining the royal. sanction of his hospital. The 
patent did not arrive at Guatemala until eight days 
after his death. It commanded the Spanish authori- 
ties not only to protect the new congregation, but to 
seek to enlarge it. The bishop of the diocese received 
similar orders, and he accordingly granted to them 
the right of publicly celebrating in their church the 
mass. After the death of Betencourt, Brother An- 
thony became his successor as chief of the congrega- 
tion, and gave to it, in accordance with the wish of 
the founder, a regular monastic constitution, which, 
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after some opposition on the part of the Franciscans, 
was approved by the bishop. The main object of this 
order is to look after and attend to the sick in hos- 
pitals. Pope Innocent XI approved of the order in 
1687, and commanded the Hospitallers, or brethren 
of the order, to follow the rule of Augustine. They 
wear round the neck a medal representing the birth 
of Jesus Christ at Bethlehem; and as to their dress, 
they follow the Capuchins, but wear shoes, and have a 
leathern girdle round the waist. A female branch of 


the order was founded at the same time by Mary Ann 
del Galdo. The parent-house is at Guatemala, and there 
are about forty houses in Central and South America.— 
Helyot, Ord. Religieux,i,477; Wetzer und Welte, i, 688. 


Bethlchemite Monk. Bethlehemite Nun. 


Beth’-lehem-Ju’dah (Heb. Beyth Le’ chem Yehu- 
dah, WIT" pM Mm", Sept. BySAcéu ‘Tovda), a more 
distinctive title (Judg. xvii, 7, 8, 9; xix, 1, 18; Ruth 
i, 1; 1 Sam. xvii, 12) for the place usually called 
simply BETHLEHEM (q. v.), in the tribe of Judah. 

Beth-leptepha (Reland, Palest. p. 648), the cap- 
ital of Bethlepthephene (Pliny, v, 15), a district oppo- 
site Pella, on the west of the Jordan (Josephus, War, 
iv, 8, 1); perhaps identical with the ruined site Beit- 
I/fa, at the north base of Mt. Gilboa (Van de Velde, 
Narrative, ii, 366). See Beruurta. 


‘ Bethlo’mon (Ba:S\wuéy), an incorrect form (1 
Esdr. v, 17) of the name BETHLEHEM in Judah (comp. 
Ezra ii, 21). 

Beth-ma’achah (Heb. Beyth Maakah’ [or ham- 
Maiikah’), [or M3373] M2272 M73, house of [the] 
Maachah; always with the prefix Abel or Abelah; Sept. 
BaSpaya, or BarcSpaaya v.r. Oapaaya, ete.), a place 
named in 2 Sam, xx, 14, 15, and there occurring more 
as a definition of the position of ABEL than for itself; 
more fully called AnrL-BETH-MAACHAH (q. v.) in 2 
Kings xv, 29. In the absence of more information, 
we can only conclude that it is identical with Maa- 
CHAH, or ARAM-MAACHAH, one of the petty Syrian 
kingdoms in the north of Palestine. See Aram. 

Beth-mar’caboth (Heb. Beyth Markaboth’, n"32 
minD72, house of chariots, in Chron. ; Sept. BacSpao- 
xaBod v.r. BaSwaoyoS; or with the art. in Josh., 
Beth-ham-markaboth’, MAD Wan-N7a, house of the chars 
wots; Sept. BySapeoyaBwS v. rv. BarSpayené3, and 
Bavgappaoxac3ws), one of the towns of Simeon, sit. 
uated to the extreme south of Judah, with Ziklag and 


Hormah (Josh. xix, 5; 1 Chron. iy, 31). What 
‘“chariots’’ can have been in use in this rough and 


BETHMAUS 


thinly-inhabited part of the country, at a time so early 
as that at which these lists of towns purport to have 
been made out, we know not. Ata later period—that 
of Solomon—“ chariot cities’? are named, and a regu- 
Jar trade with Egypt in chariots was carried on (1 
Kings ix, 19; 2 Chron. viii, 6; 1 Kings x, 29; 2 Chron. 
i, 17), which would naturally require dépdéts or stop- 
ping-places on the road ‘‘ up” to Palestine (Stanley, p. 
160). In the parallel list, Josh. xv, 30, 31, MaApMAN- 
NAH (q. v.) occurs in place of Beth-marcaboth; possi- 
bly the latter was substituted for the former after the 
town had become the resort of chariots.—Smith, s. v. 
Comp. HAzAr-susAH, 

Bethmaiis (By Spaovc), a place located by Jose- 
phus (Life, § 12) at 12 stadia from Tiberias, toward 
Sepphoris, and thought by Lightfoot (Chorogr. ch. 78) 
to be the Beth-Maon (ji272 M2) of the Talmud (Tol- 
sephath Shebiith, ch. vii), in Lower Galilee; probably 
the present ruins Kulat Ibn-Maan, a little west of 
“Mejdel (Magdala), along the Sea of Galilee (comp. 
Schwarz, p. 177). Comp. BeTu-mron; Maon. 

Beth-me’6n (Heb. Beyth Mein’, id MB, house 
of habitation or of Baal-Meon; Sept. olkoc Mawy v. r. 
Maw9), a place in the tribe of Reuben (Jer. xlviii, 23) ; 
elsewhere (Josh. xiii, 17) given in the full form Beru- 
BAAL-MEON (q. v.). See also BerHMats. 

Beth-mer’hak (Heb. Beyth ham-Merchak’, 7" 
PIIANG, house of the remoteness ; Sept. translates ofcog 
6 paxody, Vulg. procul a domo; A. V. “a place that 
was far off’’), apparently the proper name of a locality 
near Jerusalem, and not far beyond the brook Kidron, 
where King Dayid first halted in his exit from the 
city on the rebellion of Absalom (2 Sam. xy, 17); 
doubtless a designation of the environs outside the 
city wall, in the valley of Jehoshaphat, as being the 
extreme limit of the houses. 

Beth-mil’lo (Heb. Beyth Millo’, siba 53, [or 
Nb20,] wall-house; Sept. oikog Maadw or Madnais ; 
Vulg. oppidum [or domus| Mello ; Auth. Vers. ‘‘house 
of Millo”), the name of two localities. See MrLio. 

1. A fortress (or, according to the Targum, a vil- 
Zage) near Shechem (Judg. ix, 20); apparently the 
same with the citadel (939, tower) of the place (Judg. 


ix, 46-49). See Suecnen. 

2. A castle or fortification of Jerusalem, where King 
Jehoash was slain (2 Kings xii, 20, where it is defined as 
being situated ‘‘on the descent to Sillo,”’ q. v.) ; proba- 
bly in the quarter of the same name. See JERUSALEM. 

Beth-nim/rah (Heb. Beyth Nimrah’, 722 7193, 
house of limpid water ; Sept. 7) NapwBod and Bnd Svapod, 
with many var. readings), one of the “ fenced cities” 
on the east of the Jordan taken and ‘‘ built’’ by the 
tribe of Gad (Num. xxwii, 36), and described as lying 
‘tin the valley’? (P23) beside Beth-haran (Josh. 
xiii, 27). In Num. xxxii, 3, it is named simply Nn- 
RAH (q. v.). The ‘‘ Waters of Nimrim,” which are 
named in the denunciations of Moab by Isaiah (xv, 6) 
and Jeremiah (xlviii, 34), must, from the context, be 
in the same locality. See Nuarm. By Eusebius and 
Jerome (Onom. s. v. BynSvaBoay, Bethamnaram) the 
village (called by them Bethnabris, BySvaotc, Beth- 
amnaris) is said to have been still standing five miles 
north of Livias (Beth-haran). The Talmudists call it 
also Beth Nimrin (97722 3, comp. Targum on Num. 
xxxii, 3) or Beth-Namer (1722 NB, ? “ panther-house,”’ 
Peah, iv, 5; comp. Schwarz, p. 232). The name still 
survives in the Nahkr-Nimrin, the Arab appellation of 
the lower end of the Wady Shoaib, where the waters 
of that valley discharge themselves into the Jordan 
close to one of the regular fords a few miles above 
Jericho (Burckhardt, Syria, p. 355). It has been seen 
by Seetzen (Reisen, 1854, ii, 3818) and Robinson (Re- 
searches, ii, 279), but dees not appear to have been ex- 
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plored, and all that is known is that the vegetation is 
very thick, betokening an abundance of water. The 
Wady Shoaib runs back up into the eastern moun- 
tains as far as es-Salt. Its name (the modern form 
of Hobab?) connects it with the wanderings of the 
children of Israel, and a tradition still clings to the 
neighborhood that it was down this valley they de- 
scended to the Jordan (Seetzen, ii, 377). 

It seems to have escaped notice how nearly the re- 
quirements of BeTHABARA (q. Vv.) are met in the cir- 
cumstances of Bethnimrah—its abundance of water 
and its situation close to “the region round about Jor- 
dan” (1) wEpiywpog Tod ‘Topddvou, i. e. the Crccar of 
the O. T., the Oasis of Jericho), immediately accessi- 
ble to “ Jerusalem and all Judxa’’ (John i, 28; Matt. 
iii, 5; Mark i, 5) by the direct and ordinary road from 
the capital. Add to this that in the Sept. the name 
of Bethnimrah is found very nearly assuming the form 
of Bethabara—BaiSavaBoa, BySapoa, BeSapaBa (see 
Holmes and Parsons’ text).—Smith, s. v. 


Betho’ron (Ba:Swowy), a Grecized form (Judith 
iv, 4) of the town Brru-HORON (q.y.). 


Betii-pa’let (Heb. Beyth Pe’let, 35D M3, house 
of escape, but found only “‘in pause,” Beyth Pa’let, 
ube mia [or “M°D]; Sept. BySpéreS and Bas soken 
or Bardoardd), one of the towns in the extreme south 
of Judah (i. e. assigned to Simeon), named between 
Heshmon and Hazar-shual (Josh. xv, 27), and inhab- 
ited after the captivity (Neh. xi, 26, where it is Angli- 
cized ‘‘ Beth-phelet”). It corresponds possibly to the 
‘considerable ruin”? on Tell cl-Kuseifeh (Robinson’s 
Researches, ii, 620), a short distance N.E. of Moladah 
(Van de Velde, Aap). 

Beth-paz’zez (Heb. Beyth Patstsets’, V8 O73, 
house of dispersion; Sept. BnSpaaie¢ v. r. Byosapye), a 
town (? near the border) of Issachar, named in connec- 
tion with En-haddah (Josh. xix, 21); possibly the ru- 
ined site Beit-Jenn, about five miles west of the south 
end of the Lake of Galilee (Van de Velde, Map). 

Beth-pe’Gr (Heb. Beyth Pedr’, “ISB MB, house 
of Peor, i.e. temple of Baal-Peor; Sept. cikog boywo, 
but in Josh. BySdoywe or BavOgoywe), a place in Moab, 
no doubt dedicated to the god Baal-peor, on the east 
of Jordan; according to Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. 
s. v. BeShoydo, Bethfogo), it lay opposite Jericho, and 
six miles ahove Livias or Beth-haran. It was in the 
possession of the tribe of Reuben (Josh. xiii, 20). In 
the Pentateuch the name occurs in a formula by which 
one of the last halting-places of the children of Israel 
“the ravine ("NAM) over against (557) 
Beth-peor’’ (Deut. iii, 29; iv,46). In this ravine Moses 
was probably buried (Deut. xxxiv, 6). It appears to 
have been situated on the slope of the eminence (Nebo 
or Peor), about half way between Heshbon and the 
north end of the Dead Sea. 

Here, as in other cases, the Beth- may be a Hebrew 
substitution for. Baal-, or the name may be an abbre- 
viation of Baal-peor (q. v.).—Smith, s. y. 

Beth’phagé (BnSpay and BySdayh, prob. for 
Syro-Chald. NAB M73, house of the unripe fig), the 
name of a village («wsi7) on the Mount of Olives, 
along the road from Jerusalem to Jericho, and situated 
at a fork of the road, where our Lord, on his way 
from Bethany to Jerusalem, procured an ass just be- 
fore reaching the summit of the Mount of Olives 
(Matt. xxi, 1; Mark xi,1; Luke xix, 29), From the 
two being twice mentioned together (Mark xi, 1; 
Luke xix, 29), it was apparently close to Brernany 
(q. v.), and it appears (from Matt. xxi, 1) to have been 
nearer to the city. The fact of our Lord’s making 
Bethany his nightly lodging-place (Matt. xxi, 17, ete.) 
is no confirmation of its direction from Bethphage, since 
he would doubtless take up his abode in a place where 
he had friends, even though it were not the first place 


is designated— 


BETH-PHELET 


at which he arrived on the road. Dr. Robinson argues 
(Researches, ii, 103) from the order of the names in 


these passages that Bethphage lay to the east of Beth- | e 
head of Lake Tiberias (see Raumer, Paldstina, p. 109), 


any instead of westward, as the local tradition states ; 


but his view has evidently been biassed by his arrange- | 


ment of the gospel narrative at that point, by which 
he places this event on the way from Jericho instead 
of after the feast at Bethany (see his Harmony of the 
Gospels compared with Strong’s Harmony and Exposi- 
tion). The name of Bethphage occurs often in the 


Talmud (Buxtorf, Lex Talm. col. 1691); and the Jew- | 
| vi, 45). 
foot (Chorog. Cent. ch. xli) and Otho (Lea. Rabb. p.101 | 


ish glossarists misled (see Hug, Mini. i, 18,19) Light- 


sq.) to regard it as a district extending from the foot 
of the Mount of Olives to the precincts of Jerusalem, 
and including the village of the same name (comp. 
Schwarz, Palest. p. 257). By Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onomast. s. v.), and also by Origen (see Bisching, 
Harmonie d. Evang. p. 35), the place was known, though 
no indication of its position is given; they describe it 
as a village of the priests, possibly deriving the name 
from ‘‘ Beth-phace,” signifying in Syriac the “ house 
of the jaw,”’ as the jaw in the sacrifices was the portion 
of the priests (Reland, p. 653). Schwarz (p. 263 sq.) 
appears to place Bethphage on the southern shoulder 
of the “‘ Mount of Offence,” above the village of Siloam, 
and therefore west of Bethany. No remains which 
could answer to such a position have been found (Rob- 
inson, ii, 103), and the traditional site is above Betha- 
ny, half way between that village and the top of the 
mount (see Feustel, De Bethphage, Lips. 1686). Dr. 


Olin mentions (Trav, ii, 257) having seen foundations | 


of houses and a cistern hewn in the rock at that place. 
Dr. Barclay, however (City of the Great King, p. 66), 
identifies Bethphage with traces of foundations and 
cisterns on the rocky S.W. spur of Olivet, a few hun- 
dred yards to the south of the Jericho-Jerusalem road, 
between Bethany and the Kidron (comp. Stewart, Tent 
and Khan, p. 332). The name of Bethphage, the sig- 
nification of which, as given above, is generally accept- 
ed, is, like those of Bethany, Caphenatha, Bezetha, and 
the Mount of Olives itself, a testimony to the ancient 
fruitfulness of this district (Stanley, p. 187). 


Beth’-phelet (Neh. xi, 26). See Brrn-rarer. 
Beth’-rapha (Heb. Beyth Rapha’, XDD 72, 
house of Rapha, or of the giant; Sept. BaOpega vy. r. 


BaSpaia), a name occurring in the genealogy of Judah | 


as apparently the eldest of the three sons of Eshton, 
“men of Rechah”’ (1 Chron. iv, 12). B.C. post 1618. 
There is a Rapba in the line of Benjamin and else- 
where, but no apparent connection exists between 
those and this, nor has the name been identified as be- 
longing to any place.—Smith, s.v. See RerpHaArm. 


Beth’-rehob (Heb. Beyth-Rechob’, 2N77N73, 
house cf Rehob ; Sept. oikoc ‘Pow [v. x. ‘Pauj3] and 
Bai3o003 [v. xr. ‘Pow3, BarSoaapu, and even Tw/3}), a 
place mentioned as having near it the valley in which 
lay the town of Laish or Dan (Judg. xviii, 28). It 
was one of the little kingdoms of Aram or Syria, like 
Zobah, Maachah, and Ish-tob, in company with which 
it was hired by the Ammonites to fight against David 
(2 Sam. x, 6). See ArAm. In ver. 8 the name oc- 
curs in the shorter form of Rehob, in which form it is 
doubtless again mentioned in Num. xiii, 21. Being, 
however, “far from Sidon” (Judg. xviii, 28), this 
place must not be confounded with two towns of the 
name of Rehob in the territory of Asher. See Renos. 
Robinson conjectures (Later Researches, p. 371) that 
this ancient place is represented by the modern //iinin, 
a fortress commanding the plain of the Huleh, in which 
the city of Dan (Tell el-Kady) lay. See CasarEa- 
Puitiprr. Hadadezer, the king of Zobah, is said to 
have been the son of Rehob (2 Sam. viii, 8, 12).—Smith. 


Bethsai’da (BnScaida, for the Aramean M73 
MIM, fishing-town, Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. col. 1894), a 
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{name which nearly all writers on Palestinian geog- 


| thence to Bethsaida, and then to Chorazin. 


BETHSAIDA 


raphy since Reland have assigned to two places, not 
far from each other, on the opposite shores near the 


but which there appears to be no good reason for dis- 
tinguishing from each other (see Thomson, Land and 
Book, ii, 31 sq.). 

1. A town (7éXc, John i, 45) in Galilee (John xii, 


| 21), apparently on the western side of the sea of Tibe- 


rias, being in ‘‘the land of Gennesareth” (q. v.), and 
yet toward the northern extremity of the lake (Mark 
It was the native place of Peter, Andrew, 
and Philip, and the frequent resort of Jesus (John i, 
44; xii, 21, ete.). It was evidently in near neighbor- 
hood to Capernaum and Chorazin (Matt. xi, 21; Luke 
x, 13; and comp. Mark vi, 45 with John vi, 16), and, 


| if the interpretation of the name is to be trusted, close 


to the water’s edge. By Jerome (Comm. in Esai. ix, 
1) and Eusebius (Onom.) these towns and Tiberias are 
all mentioned together as lying on the shore of the 
lake. Epiphanius (adv. Her. ii) says of Bethsaida 
and Capernaum that they were not far apart. Wili- 
bald (A.D. 722) went from Magdalum to Capernaum, 
These 
ancient notices, however, though they fix its general 
situation, none of them contain any indication of its 
exact position, and as, like the other two towns just 
mentioned, its name and all memory of its site have 
perished, no positive identification can be made of it. 
It is true that Pococke (ii, 99) finds Bethsaida at Jrbid; 
Seetzen at Khan Minyech (Zach’s Monatl. Corresp. 
xviii, 248); Nau at Mejdel (Voyage, p. 578; Quares- 
mius, ii, 866), apparently between Khan Minyeh and 
Mejdel; and others at Tabighah (so Robinson)—all 
different points on the western shore of the lake. The 
Christians of Nazareth and Tiberias are indeed ac- 
quainted with the name, as wellas that of Capernaum, 
from the New Testament; and they have learned to 
apply them to different places according to the opin- 
ions of their monastic teachers, or as may best suit 
their own convenience in answering the inquiries of 
travellers. It is thus that Dr. Robinson (Bzbl. Re- 
searches, iii, 295) accounts for the fact that travellers 
have sometimes heard the names along the lake. 
Whenever this has not been the consequence of direct 
leading questions, which an Arab would always an- 
swer affirmatively, the names have doubtless been 
heard from the monks of Nazareth, or from the Arabs 
in a greater or less degree dependent upon them. The 
position of this Bethsaida mainly depends upon that 
of Capernaum, from which it was not far distant, to 
the north, on the shore (Robinson, new ed. of Re- 
searches, iii, 858, 359). If Capernaum be fixed at Khan 
Minyeh, then Bethsaida was probably at ’ Ain el-Tabig- 
hah ; but if (as on some accounts is more likely) Caper- 
naum is to be located at ’Ain el-Mudawarah, then 
Bethsaida itself must be placed at Khan el-Minych; 
and in that case it may have sprung up asa restoration 
of the more ancient CINNERETH, but nearer the shore. 
Sec CAPERNAUM. 

2. Christ fed the 5000 ‘‘near to a city called Beth- 
saida’’ (Luke ix, 10); but it has been thought from 
the parallel passages (Matt. xiv, 13; Mark vi, 32-45) 
that this event took place, not in Galilee, but on the 
eastern side of the Jake. This was held to be one of 
the greatest difficulties in cacred geography (Cellar. 
Notit. Orb. ii, 536) till the ingenious Reland seemed to 
have afforded materials for a satisfactory solution of it 
by distinguishing two Bethsaidas, one on the western 
and the other on the north-eastern border of the lake 
(Palest. p. 653). The former was undoubtedly ‘the 
city of Andrew and Peter ;’’ and, although Reland did 
not himself think that the other Bethsaida is men- 
tioned in the New Testament, it has been thought by 
later writers to be more in agreement with the sacred 
text to conclude that it was the Bethsaida near which 
Christ fed the 5000, and also, probably, where the blind 
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man was restored to sight. This appears also to have 


been the Bethsaida of Gaulonitis, afterward called Ju- | 


lias, which Pliny (Hist. Nat. v, 15) places on the east- 
ern side of the lake and of the Jordan, and which Jo- 
sephus describes as situated in Lower Gaulonitis, just 
above the entrance of the Jordan into the lake (War, 
ii, 9, 1; iii, 10, 7). It was originally only a village, 
called Bethsaida (ByScaida), but was rebuilt and en- 
larged by Philip the Tetrarch not long after the birth 
of Christ, and received the name of Julias in honor of 
Julia, the daughter of Augustus (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 


tomb (Ané. xviii, 4, 6). 
lake of Gennesareth the mountains which form the 
eastern wall of the valley through which the Jordan 
enters the lake, throw out a spur or promontory which 
extends for some distance southward along the river. 
This is known by the people on the spot by no other 
name than et-7el/ (the hill). On it are some ruins, 
which were visited by the Rey. Eli Smith, and proved 
to be the most extensive of any in the plain. The 
place is regarded as a sort of capital by the Arabs of 
the valley (the Ghawarineh), although they have lost 
its ancient name, and now occupy only a few houses 
in it as magazines. The ruins cover a large portion 
of the tell, but consist entirely of unhewn volcanic 
stones, without any distinct trace of ancient architec- 
ture (Robinson, Bibl. Researches, iii, 308). M. De Saul- 
cy, however, objects to this location of Bethsaida, that 
in et-Tell there are only what may be called ruins of 
a barbarous age, and not such as would mark the re- 
mains of the splendid structures of Julias; that it is 
situated too far from the lake to be properly called a 
“fishing-town,’’ and that this position is inconsistent 
with Josephus’s account of his military operations 
against Sylla (Life, § 72). He therefore thinks that 
Bethsaida was located at Tel/-Houm, formerly regard- 
ed as the site of Capernaum (Narrative, ii, 377). But 
this position is inconsistent with his own identification 
of other neighboring localities, and fails also to meet 
the requirements of the scriptural texts. 

Of this Bethsaida we have certainly one, and prob- 
ably two mentions in the Gospels: (1.) That named 
above, of the feeding of the 5000 (Luke ix, 10). The 
miracle took place in a td7ro¢ eonpoc, a vacant, lonely 
spot, somewhere up in the rising ground at the back 
of the town, covered with a profusion of green grass 
(John vi, 3, 10; Mark vi, 39; Matt. xiv, 19); and in 
the evening the disciples went down to the water and 
went home across the lake (e/g 70 wépav) to Bethsaida 
(Mark vi, 45), or, as John (vi, 17) and Matthew (xiv, 
34) more generally express it, toward Capernaum, and 
to the land of Gennesareth. The coincidence of the 
two Bethsaidas occurring in the one narrative, and 
that on the occasion of the only absolutely certain 
mention of the eastern one, is extraordinary. In the 
very ancient Syriac recension (the Nitrian) just pub- 
lished by Mr. Cureton, the words in Luke ix, 10, ‘‘be- 
longing to the city called Bethsaida’”’ are omitted. 

(2.) The other, highly probable, mention of this 
place is in Mark viii, 22, where it is called a ‘‘vil- 
lage” (kwyn). If Dalmanutha (viii, 10) or Magdala 
(Matt. xv, 39) was on the west side of the lake, then 
was Bothsaida on the east, because in the interval 
Christ had departed by ship to the other side (Mark 
viii, 15). And with this well accords the mention im- 
mediately after of the villages of Cisarea-Philippi 
(ver. 27), and of the ‘‘high mountain” of the transfig- 
uration (ix, 2), which was not the traditional spot 
(Mt. Tabor), but a part of the Hermon range some- 
where above the source of the Jordan. 

8. It is doubtful, however, whether, after all, there 
exists any real necessity for supposing two places of 
this name. As they could not have been very far 
from each other, the assumption is in itself a very im- 
probable one, especially as the name nowhere occurs 
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with any epithet or note of distinction, and neither Jo- 
sephus nor any other ancient writer speaks of such a dif. 
ference or duplication. In fact, all the circumstances 
under which eyery mention of the locality occurs, 
whether in Scripture or elsewhere, may be met by a 
location at the mouth of the Upper Jordan on the lake: 
(1.) This corresponds to the only definite mention of 
the spot by Josephus (Ant. xiii, 2, 1), as being ‘‘situate 
at Lake (apoc Aiuwyvy) Gennesareth.”’ (2.) This would 
be popularly called a part of Galilee (John xii, 21), 


/and yet might very easily be reckoned as belonging to 
2,1). Philip seems to have made it his occasional res- | 
idence; and here he died, and was buried in a costly 
At the northern end of the 

/ern shore of the lake to Cesarea-Philippi (Mark viii, 


Lower Gaulonitis (Joseph. War, ii, 9, 1), since it was 
really on the border between these two districts. (8.) 
It would thus lie directly on the route from the west- 


22, comp. with 10 and 27). (4.) Such a position readi- 
ly reconciles the statements in the accounts of Christ 
recrossing the Jake after both miracles of the loaves: 
[1.] In Mark vi, 32 (comp. John vi, 1), the passage 
was directly across the northern end of the lake from 
Capernaum to a retired spot on the shore somewhat 
$.E. of Bethsaida ; thence the disciples started to cross 
merely the N.I. corner of the lake to Bethsaida itself 
(Mark vi, 45), but were driven by the head-wind dur- 
ing the night to a more southerly point, and thus 
reached Capernaum (John vi, 17, 21, 24), after having 
traversed the plain of Gennesareth (Matt. xiv, 34; 
Mark vi, 53). [2.] In Mark viii, 10, the passage was 
likewise directly across the upper portion of the lake, 
but in an opposite direction, from the Decapolis (ver. 
31) to the vicinity of Magdala (Matt. xv, 39), thence 
along the shore and around the N.W. head of the lake 
to Bethsaida (Mark viii, 22), and so on northward to 
the scene of the transfiguration in the region of Ce- 
sarea-Philippi (Matt. xvi, 13). [3.] The position of 
et-Tell is too far from the shore to correspond with 
the notices of Bethsaida and Livias, which require a 
situation corresponding to that of the modern ruined 
village e/-Araj, containing some vestiges of antiquity 
(Robinson, Researches, iii, 304), immediately east of the 
debouchure of the Upper Jordan. (See Forbiger, Situs 
desertorum Bethsaide, Lips. 1742). 


Beth’samos (BaiSacpwry v. yr. BaSaopws), a 
place of which 42 inhabitants are stated to have re- 
turned from the captivity (1 Esdr. v, 18); evidently 
the Beru-AZMAVETH (q. v.) of the genuine text (Neh. 
vii, 28; simply AzMAveETH in Ezra ii, 24). 

Beth’san (BaiSodv), a Grecized form (1 Mace, 
v, 52; xii, 40, 41) of the name of the city Beru-suan 
(q. v.). 

Beth’-shan (Heb. Beyth-Shan’, 72-73, Sept. 
BaSody v. r. BavSoap), an abridged form (1 Sam. 
xxxi, 10,12; 2 Sam. xxi, 12) of the name of the city 
BETH-SHEAN (q. V.). 

Beth-she’an (Heb. Beyth Shen’, 83 O73, house 
of security; Sept. By Sadr, also [in 1 Kings iv, 12] By3- 
sady, and oixkog Lady, and [in 1 Chron. vii, 29] Bavd- 
cay v.Y. BarSoady; in Samuel BErH-sHAN, in the Apoc- 
rypha Berusan, in Josephus BiySoava or BeSoavy ; 
in the Talmud Beisan, {D2 [but see Otho, Lew. Rabb. 
p- 103]; in Steph. Byz. [p. 675] Bacowy ; in the Ono- 
masticon, Euseb. ByScav, Jerome Bethsan; also [ac- 
cording to Schwarz, Palest. p. 148, note] in 1 Kings 
xxii, 39, the ‘‘ivory-house’’ of Solomon, JU 7a, 
Beyth hash-Shen’, house of the tooth; Sept. oiwoc éde- 
pdyrivoc), a city which, with its “daughter’’ towns, 
belonged to Manasseh (1 Chr. vii, 29), though within 
the original limits of Issachar (Josh. xvii, 11), and 
therefore on the west of Jordan (comp. 1 Mace. v, 52). 
It was not subdued, however, by either tribe, but re- 
mained for a long time in the hands of the Canaanites 
and Philistines (Judg. i, 17). The corpses of Saul and 
his sons were fastened up to the wall of Bethshean 
by the Philistines (1 Sam. xxxi, 10, 12) in the open 
‘* street’ or space (an), which—then as now—fronted 
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the gate of an Eastern town (2 Sam. xxi, 12). In Sol- 
omon’s time it seems to have given its name to a dis- 
trict extending from the town itself to Abel-meholah ; 
and ‘all Bethshean’’ was under the charge of one of 
his commissariat officers (1 Kings iv, 12), From this 
time we lose sight of Bethshean till the period of the 
Maccabees, in connection with whose exploits it is 
mentioned more than onee in a cursory manner (1 
Maee. v, 52; comp. 1 Mace. xii, 40, 41). Alexander] 
Janneus had an interview here with Cleopatra (Jose- 
phus, An¢, xiii, 13,3); Pompey marched through it on 
his way from Damascus to Jerusalem (/d. xiv, 8, 4); 
Gabinius fortified it (i). xiv, 5,3); and in the Jewish 
war 13,000 Jews were slain by the Scythopolitans 
(War, ii, 18,3). It was 600 stadia from Jerusalem (2 
Mace. xii, 29), 120 from Tiberias (Josephus, Life, 65), 
and 16 miles from Gadara (/tin. Anton. ; comp. Am- 
mian. Mare. xix, 12), In the Middle Ages the place 
had beeome desolate, although it still went by the 
name of Metropolis Palestine tertia (Will. Tyr. p. 749, 
1034; Vitriacus, p. 1119). We find bishops of Scy- 
thopolis at the councils of Chalcedon, Jerusalem (A.D. 
536), and others. During the Crusades it was an arch- 
bishopric, which was afterward transferred to Naza- 
reth (Raumer’s Palidstina, p. 147-149). 

Bethshean also bore the name of Scythopolis (ZkuSéy 
mo6\tc, 2 Mace. xii, 29), perhaps because Scythians had 
settled there in the time of Josiah (B.C. 631), in their 
passage through Palestine toward Egypt (Herod. i, 
205; comp. Pliny, Hist. Nat. v, 16, 20; Georg. Syncel- 
lus, p. 214). This hypothesis is supported by 2 Mace. 
xii, 30, where mention is made of ‘‘ Jews who lived 
among the Scythians (2«uvSozoXirac) (in Bethshan’’) ; 
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of the abundance of water, and the exuberant fertility. 


of the soil consequent thereon, as well as in the power 
of using their chariots, which the level nature of the 
country near the town conferred on them (Josh. xvii, 
16), resides the secret of the hold which the Canaanites 


retained on the place. So great was this fertility, that - 


it was said by the rabbins that if Paradise was in the 
land of Israel, Beth-shean was the gate of it, for its 
fruits were the sweetest in all the land (see Light- 
foot, Chor. Cent. 1x). If Jabesh-Gilead was where Dr. 
Robinson conjectures—at ed-Deir in Wady Yabis—the 
distance from thence to Beisan, which it took the men 
of Jabesh. ‘‘all night” to traverse, cannot be much be- 
yond ten miles. The modern Beisan is a poor place 
containing not more than sixty or seventy houses. 
The inhabitants are Moslems, and are described by 
Richardson and others as a set of inhospitable and law- 
less fanatics. The ruins of the ancient city are of con- 
siderable extent. It was built along the banks of the 
rivulet which waters the town and in the valleys form- 
ed by its several branches, and must have been nearly 
three miles in circumference. The chief remains are 
large heaps of black hewn stones, with many founda- 
tions of houses and fragments of a few columns (Burck- 
hardt, p. 248). The principal object is the theatre, 
which is quite distinct, but now completely filled up 
with weeds; it measures across the front about 180 
feet, and has the singularity of possessing three oval 
recesses half way up the building, which are men- 
tioned by Vitruvius as being constructed to contain 
the brass sounding-tubes. Few theatres had suchan 
apparatus even in the time of this author, and they 
are scarcely ever met with now. The other remains 


and by the Septuagint version of Judg. i, 27 (Ba8ody, | are the tombs, which lie to the north-east of the Acrop- 


}) core SevOey TdALc). In Judith iii, 2, the place is 
also called Seythopolis (Sev@6y zéXrc), and so like-| 
wise by Josephus (Ant. v, 1, 22; xii, 8, 5; xiii, 6,1) 
and others (Strabo, xvi, 763; Ptolemy, v, 15, 23). The 
supposition that these were descendants of the Scythi- 
ans in Palestine (comp. Ezek. xxxix, 11) renders more 
intelligible Coloss. iii, 11, where the Scythian is named 
with the Jew and Greek; and it also explains why the 
ancient rabbins did not consider Scythopolis (Beisan) 
as a Jewish town (comp. Joseph. Life, 6), but as one 
of an unholy people (Havercamp, Udservat. ad Joseph. 
Antig. v,1, 22). On coins the place is called Scythop- 
olis and Nysa (so Pliny, v, 16), with figures of Bacchus 
and the panther (Eckhel, p. 488-440; comp. Reland, 
p- 993 sq.). As Succoth lay somewhere in the vicini- 
ty east of the Jordan, some would derive Scythopolis 
from Succothopolis (Reland, p. 992 sq.; Gesenius, in 
Burckhardt, p. 1053, German edit.). It has also, with 
as little probability, been supposed to be the same as 
Beth-shittim (Judg. vii, 22). Josephus does not ac- 
count Scythopolis as belonging to Samaria, in which 
it geographically lay, but to Decapolis, which was 
chiefly on the other side of the river, and of which he 
calls it the largest town (War, iii, 9,7). See Scy- 
THOPOLIS. 

The ancient native name, as well as the town itself, 
still exists in the Betsan of the present day (Robinson, 
Researches, iii, 174). It stands on a rising ground 
somewhat above the valley of the Jordan, or in the 
valley of Jezreel where it opens into the Jordan val- 
ley. It is on the road from Jerusalem to Damascus, 
and is about three miles from the Jordan, fourteen 
from the southern end of Lake Gennesareth, and six- 
teen from Nazareth. The site of the town is on the 
brow of the descent by which the great plain of Es- 
draelon drops down to the level of the Ghér. A 
few miles to the west are the mountains of Gilboa, 
and close beside the town, on the north, runs the 
water of the Ain-Jalid, the fountain of which is in 
Jezreel, and is in all probability the spring by which 
the Israelites encamped before the battle in which 
Saul was killed (1 Sam. xxix, 1). Three other large 
brooks pass through or by the town; and in the fact 


olis, without the Walls. The sarcophagi still exist in 
some of them; triangular niches for lamps have also 
been observed in them; and some of the doors con- 
tinne hanging on the ancient hinges of stone in re- 
markable preservation. Two streams run through the 
ruins of the city, almost insulating the Acropolis. 
There is a fine Roman bridge over the one to the south- 
west of the Acropolis, and beyond it may be seen the 
paved way which led to the ancient Ptolemais, now 
Acre. The Acropolis is a high circular hill, on the top. 
of which are traces of the walls which encompassed it 
(Irby and Mangles, Travels, p. 301-303). See also 
Robinson, Later Bib. Res. p. 329 sq.; Van de Velde, 
Narrative, ii, 859-363; Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 
172 sq. 

Beth’-shemesh (Heb. Beyth She’ mesh, S22 


sO "3, 
house of the sun; in pause Beyth Sha’mesh, way m3; 
Sept. in Josh. xv, 10, wdAcg ap\iou, elsewhere in Josh. 
and Judg. BnSodmec, in Sam, and Chron. Ba:Scapide, 
in Kings BaiSoupte, in Jer. ‘HAwotrode ; Josephus 
Bysoupn, Ant. vi, 1, 3), the name of four places. See 
HELIOPOoLis. ‘ 

1. A sacerdotal city Gosh. xxi, 16; 1 Sam. vi, 15; 
1 Chron. vi, 59) in the tribe of Dan, on the northern 
border (between Chesalon and Timnath) of Judah 
(Josh. xy, 10), toward the land of the Philistines (1 
Sam. vi, 9, 12), probably in a lowland plain (2 Kings 
xiy, 11), and placed by Eusebius and Jerome (Qno- 
mast. s. v. LnSodpec, Bethsamis) ten Roman miles 
from Eleutheropolis, in the direction of the road to 
Nicopolis. The expression ‘‘went down” in Josh. 
xy, 10; 1 Sam. vi, 21, seems to indicate that the posi- 
tion of the town was lower than Kirjath-jearim; and 
it is in accordance with the situation that there was 
a valley (>>) of corn-fields attached to the place (1 
Sam. v, 13). It was a ‘suburb city” (Josh. xxi, 16; 
1 Chron. vi, 59), and it is named in one of Solomon’s 
commissariat districts under the charge of Ben-Dekar 
(i Kings iv, 9), It was the scene of an encounter be- 
tween Jehoash, king of Israel, and Amaziah, king of 
Judah, in which the latter was worsted and made pris- 
oner (2 Kings xiv, 11, 13; 2 Chron. xxy, 21, 23). 
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Later, in the days of Ahaz, it was taken and occupied 
by the Philistines, together with several other places 
in this locality (2 Chron. xxviii, 18). 

From Ekron to Beth-shemesh a road (473, 0ddc) 
existed along which the Philistines sent back the ark 
by milch-kine after its calamitous residence in their 
country (1 Sam. vi, 9, 12); and it was in the field of 
“Joshua the Beth-shemite’’ (q. v.) that the ‘‘ great 
Abel” (whatever that may have been, prob. a stone; 
see ABEL-) was on which the ark was set down (1 
Sam. vi, 18). On this occasion it was that, according 
to the present text, ‘fifty thousand and threescore 
and ten men” were miraculously slain for irreverently 
exploring the sacred shrine (1 Sam. vi, 19). This 
number has occasioned much discussion (see Schram, 
De plaga Bethschemitarum, Herb.17..). The numeral 
in the text has probably been erroneously transcribed. 
See ABBREVIATION. The Syriac and Arabic have 
5070 instead of 50070, and this statement agrees with 
1 Cod. Kennicott (comp. Gesenius, Gesch. der Hebr. 
Sprache, p.174). Even with this reduction, the num- 
ber, for a provincial town like Beth-shemesh, would 
still be great. We may therefore suppose that the 
number originally designated was 570 only, as the ab- 
sence of any intermediate denomination between the 
first two digits would seem to indicate. The fact it- 
self has been accounted for on natural principles by 
some German writers in a spirit at variance with that 
of Hebrew antiquity, and in which the miraculous 
part of the event has been explained away by ungram- 
matical interpretations. See Number. 

By comparison of the lists in Josh. xv, 10; xix, 41, 
43, and 1 Kings iv, 9, it will be seen that Ir-suemMESH 
(q. v.), ‘city of the sun,’’ must have been identical 
with Beth-shemesh, Ir being probably the older form 
of the name; and again, from Judg. i, 35, it appears 
as if Har-cheres, ‘‘ mount of the sun,’’ were a third 
name for the same place, suggesting an early and ex- 
tensive worship of the sun in this neighborhood.—Kit- 
to, s.v.; Smith, s.v. See Heres. 

Beth-shemesh is no doubt the modern A?n-shems 
found by Dr. Robinson in a position exactly according 
with the indications of Scripture, on the north-west 
slopes of the mountains of Judah—‘‘a low plateau at 
the junction of two fine plains” (Later Researches, p. 
153)—about two miles from the great Philistine plain, 
and seven from Ekron (Researches, iii, 17-20; comp. 
Schwarz, Palest. p. 98). It is a ruined Arab village 
constructed of ancient materials. To the west of the 
village, upon and around the plateau of a low swell or 
mound, are the vestiges of a former extensive city, 
consisting of many foundations and the remains of an- 
cient walls of hewn stone. With respect to the ex- 
change of Beth for Ain, Dr. Robinson remarks (iii, 
19): ‘‘The words Beit (Beth) and Ain are so very com- 
mon in the Arabic names of Palestine, that it can ex- 
cite no wonder there should be an exchange, even with- 
out an obvious reason. In the same manner the an- 
cient Beth-shemesh (Heliopolis of Egypt) is known 
in Arabian writers as Ain-shems’’ (see below). See 
Brtu-; En-. 

2. A city near the southern border of Issachar, be- 
tween Mount Tabor and the Jordan (Josh. xix, 22) ; 
probably the same with the present village Kaukiab 
(‘‘the star”) ¢-Hawa (Schwarz, Palest, p. 167), which 
is also identical with the Belvoir of the Crusaders (see 
' Robinson, Researches, iii, 226). 

3. One of the ‘‘ fenced cities’? of Naphtali, named 
(Josh. xix, 38; Judg. i, 33) in connection with Beth- 
anath, from neither of which places were the Canaan- 
ite inhabitants expelled, but became tributaries to Is- 
rael. Jerome’s expression (Onom. Bethsamis) in ref- 
erence to this is perhaps worthy of notice, ‘in which 
the original inhabitants (cu/tores, ? worshippers) re- 
mained ;’’ possibly glancing at the worship from which 
the place derived its name. Keil (Comment on Josh, 
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p. 440) confounds this place with the foregoing. M. 
De Sauley suggests (Narrative, ii, 422) that it may 
have been identical with a village called Medjel esh- 
Shems, seen by him on the brow of a hill west of the 
road from Banias to Lake Phiala; it is laid down on 
Van de Velde’s Map at 24 miles north of the latter. 

4. By this name is mentioned (Jer. xliii, 13) an 
idolatrous temple or place in Egypt, usually called He-, 
iopolis (q. v.) or On (Gen. xli, 45). In the Middle 
Ages Heliopolis was still called by the Arabs Ain- 
Shems, which is the modern name (Robinson, Research- 
es, i, 36). See AVEN; ON. 

Beth’-shemite (Heb. Beyth hash-Shimshi’, "BD 
“WOW 5 Sept. ¢« BaiSoapic, 6 BatScapuciryc), an 
inhabitant (1 Sam. vi, 14, 18) of the Beru-sHemEsH 
(q. v.) in Judea. 


Beth-shit’tah (Heb. Beyth hash-Shitiah’, 72 
MWA, house of the acacia; Sept. BySacerra v.x. Bys- 
oss) and Booaérra), a place near the Jordan (comp. 
Josephus, who only names it as a ‘‘ valley encompassed 
with torrents,” Ant. v, 6,5), apparently between Beth- 
shean and Abel-meholah, or at least in the vicinity of 
(Heb, toward) Zarerath, whither the flight of the Mid- 
ianites extended after their defeat by Gideon in the 
valley of Esdraelon (Judg. vii, 20); probably the vil- 
lage of Shutta discovered by Robinson (Researches, iii, 
219) south-east of Jebel Duhy (Schwarz says, incor- 
rectly, one mile west, Palest. p. 163), and east of Jez- 
reel (De Saulcy, Dead Sea, ii, 307); although this is 
west of Bethshean, and farther from the Jordan than 
we should expect. See Surrrm. 


Bethso (B30), a place mentioned by Josephus 
(War, v, 4, 2) as “so named” (kadotpevoc), through 
which the old or first wall of Jerusalem ran southward 
from the Gate Gennath around Mount Zion, and before 
reaching the Gate of the Essenes, It is apparently 
for the Heb. AXIS M7A, Beyth-Tsoiih’, house of dung, 
q. d. dunghill; probably from the adjoining Dung-gate 
(q. v.), through which ordure seems to have been car- 
ried to the valley of Hinnom. Schwarz (Palest. p. 
254) incorrectly locates it on the north-east part of the 
city. See JERUSALEM. 


Bethsu’ra (0) or ra BatSoovoa), a Grecized form 
(1 Mace. iv, 29, 61; vi, 7, 26, 31, 49, 50; ix, 52; x, 14; 
xi, 6D; xiv, 7, 833 2 Macc. xi; 5; xiii, 19, 22))/ of the 
Beru-zur (q. v.) of Judah (Josh. xv, 58), 

Beth-tap’puah (Heb. Beyth-Tappu’dch, ~N°3 
MDM, cpple-house, i.e. orchard; Sept. BySSam@ove v. 
r. BacSaxov), a town of Judah, in the mountainous dis- 
trict, and near Hebron (Josh. xv, 53; comp. 1 Chr. ii, 
43), where it has been discovered by Robinson (Re- 
searches, ii, 428) under the modern name of Te/fith, 
12 hour, about five miles, west of Hebron, on a ridge 
of high table-land. The terraces of the ancient culti- 
vation still remain in use; and though the “apples” 
have disappeared, yct olive-groves and vineyards, with 
fields of grain, surround the place on every side 
(Schwarz, Palest. p. 105).—Smith,s.v. See APPLE. 

The simple name of Tappuah was borne by another 
town of Judah, which lay in the rich lowland of the 
Shefela (Josh. xiv, 34). See Tapruau. Also by one 
on the border between Manasseh and Ephraim (Josh, 
xvi, 8). See EN-rArPuUAH. 

Bethu’él (Heb. Bethwél’, SNim3), the name of a 
man and also of a place. 

1. (For 871929, individual of God [see Meruv-]; 
Sept. BaSour\, Josephus BaSotn\oc.) The son of 
Nahor by Milcah, nephew of Abraham, and father of 
Rebekah (Gen. xxii, 22, 28; xxiv, 15, 24, 47; xxviii, 
2). In xxy, 20, and xxviii, 5, he is called “ Bethuel 
the Syrian” (i. e. Aramite). Though often referred 
to as above in the narrative of Rebekah’s marriage, 
Bethuel only appears in person once (xxiv, 50), for 


BETHUL 


her brother Laban takes the leading part in the trans- 
action. Upon this an ingenious conjecture is raised 
by Blunt (Coincidences, i, 4) that he was the subject of 
some imbecility or other incapacity. The Jewish tra- 
dition, as given in the Targum Ps.-Jonathan on Gen, 
xxiv, 55 (comp. 33), is that he died on the morning 
after the arrival of Abram’s servant, owing to his hav- 
ing eaten a sauce containing poison at the meal the 
evening before, and that on that account Laban re- 
quested that his sister’s departure might be delayed 
for a year or ten months. Josephus was perhaps 
aware of this tradition, since he speaks of Bethuel as 
dead (Ant. i, 16, 2). B.C. 2023.—Smith. See Sister. 

2. (For DN7M73, house of God; Sept. BaSourA 
v. 1. BaSovX.) A southern city of Judah, i. e. Simeon 
(1 Chron. iv, 30), elsewhere (Josh. xix, 4) called 
BETHUL (q. V.). 


Beth’ul (Heb. Bethul’, D103, contracted for Bethu- 
el; Sept. BaSodvA v. r. Bova), a town of Simeon in 
the south, named with Eltolad and Hormah (Josh, xix, 
4). In the parallel lists in Josh. xv, 30, and 1 Chron. 
iv, 9, the name appears under the forms of CHESIL 
and BrrHuvrt, and probably also under that of Berne 
in Josh. xii, 16. Calmet incorrectly supposes it to be 
also the Bethulta of Judith (iv, 5; vi, 1). He has some- 
what greater probability, however, in identifying it 
with the Bethelia (BynSnXia) of which Sozomen speaks 
(Ecel. Hist. v, 15), as a town belonging to the inhabi- 
tants of Gaza, well peopled, and having several temples 
remarkable for their structure and antiquity ; particu- 
larly a pantheon (or temple dedicated to all the gods), 
situated on an eminence made of earth, brought thith- 
er for the purpose, whick commanded the whole city. 
He conjectures that it was named (house of God) from 
this temple. Jerome (Vita S. Hilarionis, p. 84) al- 
ludes to the same place (Betulia); and itis perhaps the 


episcopal city Betuliwm (BnrovAvoy, Reland, Palest, p. | 


639). There is a Bett-Ula extant a little south of the 
road from Jerusalem toward Gaza (Robinson’s /es. ii, 
342 note), about seven miles N.W. of Hebron (Van de 
Velde’s Aap); but this is entirely too far north for 
the region indicated, which requires a location in the 
extreme S.W., possibly at the present water-pits call- 
ed Themail (Robinson, i, 299), or rather the ruins just 
north of them, and four miles south of Beer-sheba (Van 
de Velde, Map). According to Schwarz (Palest. p. 
113), it is identical with a hill (Jebel Hassy, Van de 
Velde, Memoir, p. 295) S.W. of Eleutheropolis, which 
he says is still called Bethulia; but this lacks confirma- 
tion, and is also too far north. 


Bethu’lia (or rather Betylua, BervAova, for the 
Heb. md4m3 [Simonis, Onom. N. 7. p. 41] or APD4M3 
for Moen, house of God Jehovah), a place men- 
tioned only in the apocryphal book of Judith (iv, 6; 


vi, 10, 11, 14; vii, 1, 3, 6, 13, 20; viii, 3, 11; x, 6; xi, | 


19+) xil,.7 3 xiii, 10; xv, 8, 6; xvi, 21, 23);.of which 
it was the principal scene, and where its position is 
minutely described. Jt was near Dothaim (iy. 6), on 
a hill which overlooked (azévav71) the plain of Es- 
draelon (vi, 11, 18, 14; vii, 7, 10; xiii, 10), and com- 
manded the passes from that plain to the hill country 
of Manasseh (iy, 7; vii, 1), in a position so strong that 
Holofernes abandoned the idea of taking it by attack, 
and determined to reduce it by possessing himself of 
the two springs or wells (7yai) which were ‘‘ under 
the city,” in the valley at the foot of the eminence 
on which it was built, and from which the inhabitants 
derived their chief supply of water (vi, 11; vii, 7, 13, 
21). Notwithstanding this detail, however, the iden- 
tification of the site of Bethulia has hitherto been so 
great a puzzle as to form an important argument 
against the historical truth of the book of Judith (see 
Cellarii Nott. iii, 13, 4). See Juprru. In the Mid- 
dle Ages the name of Bethulia was given to ‘the 
Frank Mountain,” between Bethlehem and Jerusalem 
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(Robinson, ii, 172), but this is very much too far to the 
south to suit the narrative. Modern tradition has as- 
sumed it to be Safed in North Galilee (Robinson, iii, 
152), which again, if in other respects it would agree 
with the story, is too far north. Von Raumer (Palast. 
p. 185) suggests Saniwr, which is perhaps nearer to 
probability, especially since the discovery of Dothan 
(q. v.), Which is probably meant by the Dothaim of 
Judith (see Schubert, iii, 161; Stewart, p. 421; Van 
de Velde, Narrat.ve, i, 367). The ruins of that town 
are on an ‘isolated rocky hill,’ with a plain of con- 
siderable extent to the east, and, so far as situation is 
concerned, naturally all but impregnable (Robinson, 
iii, 8325), It is about three miles from Dothan, and 
some six or seyen from Jenin (Engannim), which 
stand on the very edge of the great plain of Esdraelon. 
Though not absolutely commanding the pass which 
leads from Jenin to Sebustieh, and forms the only 
practicable ascent to the high country, it is yet suffi- 
ciently near to bear out the somewhat vague statement 
of Judith v, 6. Nor is it unimportant to remember 
that Sanir actually endured a siege of two months 
from Djezzar Pasha without yielding, and that on a 
subsequent occasion it was only taken after a three 
cr four months’ investment by a force very much out 
of proportion to the size of the place (Robinson, iii, 
152). The most complete identification, however, is 
that by Schultz (in Wiiliams’s Holy City, i, Append. p. 
469), who finds Bethulia in the still extant though 
ruined village Beit-//fa, on the northern declivity of 
Mt. Gilboa, containing rock graves, sarcophagi, and 
other marks of antiquity, and having a fountain near 
(comp. Ritter, Erdk. xv, 423 sq.; Gross, in the Zeitschr. 
d. deutschen morg. Gesellsch. iii, 58,59). Dr. Robinson 
| (Later Bib. Res. p. 337), with his usual pertinacity, dis- 
putes this conclusion. See BETH-LEPHTEPHA. 
Bethune, Grorcr W., D.D., a Reformed Dutch 
minister and eminent orator, was born in the city of 
New York in 1805. His father, Divie Bethune, was 
/an eminent merchant, noted for his piety and philan- 
jthropy. His mother was the daughter of Isabella 
Graham (q. v.), whose saintly virtues she inherited, 
After an academical education in New York, he pur- 
sued his collegiate studies at Dickinson College, Car- 
|lisle, Pennsylvania, at that time under the presidency 
/of Dr. Mason, and, after graduating, entered the The- 
ological Seminary at Princeton in 1822. In 1825 he 
was licensed by the New York Presbytery, and or- 
|dained to the ministry. After serving a year as naval 
|chaplain at Savannah, he accepted the pastoral charge 
of the Reformed Protestant Dutch church at Rhinebeck, 
where he remained until 1830, when he was called as 
pastor to Utica; from there he went to Philadelphia 
(1834) as pastor of the Crown Street church. He resign- 
ed his charge in the latter city in 1849, and removed to 
Brcoklyn, where a new church was built expressly for 
him, and in which he ministered until 1859, when illness 
compelled him to resign and spend a year in Europe. 
On his return he became associate pastor of Dr. Van 
Nest’s church in New York, but, his strength continu- 
ing to decline, he was again compelled to go to Europe 
in search of health. On this tour he died at Florence, 
Italy, April 27, 1862, of congestion of the brain. Dr. 
Bethune was one of the leading men of the Reformed 
Dutch Church. All the boards of the Church shared 
his sympathies and labors, but, in particular, he devo- 
ted himself to the service of the Board of Publication. 
He was of opinion that a sound religious literature, 
doctrinal as well as practical, was needed, and must 
be brought down to the means of the masses, and that 
treatises on special doctrines, which general societies 
could not publish, should be prepared and issued. To 
show his interest in this work, he made over to the 
board several of his own works of high character, 
Though always a conservative in politics, he was a de- 
termined opponent of slavery, and it was principally 
due to him that the General Synod declined receiving 


BETH-ZECHARIAH 


the classis of North Carolina into the body. When 
James Buchanan was elected president, Dr. Bethune 
wrote a long letter to that gentleman, with whom he 
had close personal relations, imploring him, as he loved 
his country, and would prevent the calamity of a civil | 
war, to use his great iniluence, when in the presiden-_ 
tial chair, to arrest the march of the slave power. Dr. 

Bethune was for many years onc of the most distin- 
guished ornaments of the American pulpit. He was 
exceedingly effective, and always popular on the plat- 
form and before a lyceum; but the place in which, 
above all others, he loved to appear, was the pulpit, 
and the themes on which he delighted to expatiate 
were the distinctive doctrines of the old theology of 
Scotland and Holland. As a writer he was luminous | 
and vigorous, with a rare grace of style. His theo- 
logical acquirements were large and solid, and his 
general culture rich and varied. As a belles-lettres | 
scholar he had few superiors. Himself a poet, he had | 
rare critical taste, as was shown in his British Female | 
Poets, with Biographical and Critical Notices. We also 

edited Walton’s Complete Angler with a loving deyo- | 

tion. His works also include Lays of Love and Faith | 

(2mo); Early Lost, Early Saved (Philad. 18mo); /is- 

tory of a Penitent A8mo); Fruits of the Spirit (Philad. 

8vo); Sermons (Philad. 1846, 12mo); Life of Mrs. Be- 

thune (N. Y. 1863, 12mo); Lectures on the LMcidelberg 
Catechism (N. Y.1864, 2 vols. 12mo). 


Beth-Zechariah. See Barn-Zacwartras. 

Beth’-zur (Heb. Beyth-Tsur’, \A87M73, house of 
‘the rock; Sept. ByScovp, in 2 Chron. BarSoovpd, in 
1 Chron. v.r. BatScoto; Apocrypha and Josephus 
BeScotvpa), a town in the mountains of Judah, named 
between Halhul and Gedor (Josh. xv, 58). So far 
as any interpretation can, in their present imperfect 
state, be put on the genealogical lists of 1 Chron. ii, 
42-49, Beth-zur would appear from verse 45 to have 
been founded by the people of Maon, which again had 
derived its origin from Hebron. However this may 
be, Beth-zur was ‘‘built,”’ i. e. probably fortified, by 
Rehoboam, with other towns of Judah, for the defence 
of his new kingdom (2 Chron. xi, 7). After the cap- 
tivity the people of Beth-zur assisted Nehemiah in the 
rebuilding of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii, 16); the 
place had a ‘“‘ruler” (“W), and the peculiar word Pe- 
lek 728) is employed to denote a district or circle at- 
foched to it, and to some other of the cities mentioned 
here. See ToroGRAPHICAL Terms. In the wars of 
the Maccabees, Beth-zur or Beth-sura (then not a large 
town, woAlyv7, Joseph. War, i, 1, 4) played an impor- 
tant part. It was ‘‘the strongest place in Judwa’’ (Jo- 
seph. Ant. xiii, 5, 6), having been fortified by Judas and 
his brethren ‘that the people might have a defence 
against _Idumza,” and they succeeded in making it 
“very strong, and not to be taken without great diffi- 
culty” (Josephus, Ant. xii, 9,4); so much so that it was 
able to resist for a length. of time the attacks of Simon 
Mac. (1 Mace. xi, 65) and of Lysias (2 Mace. xi, 5), the 
garrison haying in the former case capitulated. Be-| 
fore Beth-zur took place one of the earliest victories 
of Judas over Lysias (1 Mace. iv. 29), and it was 
in an attempt to relieve it when besieged by An- 
tiochus Eupator that he was defeated in the passes 
between Beth-zur and Bath-zacharias, and his brother 
Eleazar killed by one of the elephants of the king’s 
army (1 Mace. vi, 32-47; Joseph. Ant. xii, 9, 3). Ac- | 
cording to Taeauice and Jerome (Onomasticon, Sone 
BeSoovp, Bethsur), it was still called Bethsoron (Bn3- | 
copwy), a village twenty miles from Jerusalem, on the 
road to Hebron, containing a fountain at the foot ofa 
hill, said to be that where Philip baptized the officer , 
of queen Candace. The distance of five stadia from 
Jerusalem in 2 Macc. xi, 5, is too small (Cellarii 
Notit. ii, 565). The traditional Beth-sur of the Cru- 
saders, near Bethlehem, where the fountain of St. 
Philip i is pointed out (Cotovie. p. 247; Pococke, ii, 67; | 
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made Hebron their chief town. 


| 14), 


BETOMASTHEM 


Maundrell, p. 116), cannot be the real place, for Euse- 
bius places it much more to the south, and is in this 
supported by its history, which shows that it lay on 
what was the southern border of the Jordan in the 
| time of the Maccabees, when the Idumezans had taken 
possession of the southernmost part of the country and 
In those times, in- 
deed, Beth-zur, or Bethsur, appears to have been the 
corresponding fortress on the Jewish side of the foun- 
tain to that of Hebron on the side of Idumza, standing 
at a short distance, and probably over against it, as 
many similar fortresses are found to do at the present 
day. Near Hebron there is another well, called Bir 
es-Sur, which also,gives name to the wady: this place 
may have been the ancient Beth-zur. However, here 
is no trace of ancient ruins (Robinson’s Researches, iii, 
M. De Saulcy states that he heard of a modern 
village, corresponding in name to Beth-Zur, lying a 
short distance to the west of the road, soon after he 
left Hebron in passing northward, opposite Halhul, 
but he did not visit it (Varrative, i, 451). It is there- 
fore nearly certain that Beth-zur is near the modern 
ed-Dirweh, notwithstanding the distance (about five 
Roman miles) of this latter place from Hebron; it has 
a ruined tower, apparently of the time of the Crusades, 
and close by, a fountain with ruins as of an ancient for- 
tress, built of very large stones upon rocks hewn away 
to a perpendicular face (Robinson, Researches, i, 320). 
Mr. Wolcott learned that this hill still retained among 


\the natives the name Beit-Sur (Bib. Sac. 1843, p. 56). 


The recovery of the site of Beth-zur (Robinson’s Later 
Researches, p. 277) explains its impregnability, and also 
the reason for the choice of its position, since it com- 
mands the road from Beersheba and Hebron, which has 
always been the main approach to Jerusalem from the 
south. A short distance from the tell, on which are 
strewn the remains of the town, is a spring, Ain edh- 
Dhirweh, which in the days of Jerome and later was re- 
garded as the scene of the baptism of the eunuch by 
Philip. The tradition has apparently confounded this 
place with another Beth-zur (BeSaoto), which the Ono- 
masticon (ut sup.) locates one mile from Eleutheropo- 
lis; it may be noticed that Beitsz7" is not near the road to 
Gaza (Acts viii, 26), which runs much more to the north- 
west. See GAza. This identification of Beth-zur is 
adopted by Wilson (Lands of the Bible, i, 386), and ap- 
parently coincides with that of Schwarz (Palest. p. 107). 

Betkius, Joacuim, a German pastor, noted for 
fervent piety in a time of spiritual declension, was born 
in Berlin 1601, studied at Wittenberg, and was pastor 
of the village of Linum for 30 years. He died 1663. 
He was one of the few German pastors of his time (be- 
fore the rise of Pietism [q. v.]) who preached and en- 
joyed a deep religious life. His favorite ejaculation 
was, ‘‘ Lord, thou knowest that I love thee.’’ He pub- 
lished Christtanitsmus Ethicus (Berlin, 1633) :—J/yste- 
rium crucis (Berlin, 1637) :—Sacerdotium, i. e. N. T. 
Kingly Priesthood (Berlin, 1640, 4to):—Mensio Chris- 
tianismi et Ministeri: Germanic (Measure of the Chris- 
tianity and Ministry of Germany by the Christian stand- 
ard; Berlin, 1648, 6th ed.):—Antichristenthum (Amst. 
1650) :—Irenicum, seu fortituds pacts (Amst. 1760) :— 
Excidium Germanie (Amst. 1766). He charged the 
religion of his age as being anti-Christian, partly from 
the faults and negligence of the pastors, and partly 
from the preaching of justification as if there were no 
sanctification.—Herzog, leal-Encyklopadie, ii, 123, 

Betogabris. See ELEUTHEROPOLIS. 

Beto’lius (Beré\toc), a place of which 52 Jews 
that returned from Babylon were inhabitants (1 Esdr. 
vy, 21); evidently the Berner (q. y.) of the Hebrew 
texts (Ezra ii, 28; Neh. vii, 32). 


Betomas’them (BairopacSaipu, Judith xv, 4), of 
Betomes’tham (BeropecSaip, Judith iv, 6), a place 
mentioned only in the apocryphal book of Judith, as a 


town ‘over against Esdraelon, facing the plain that 
% 


BETONIM 


is near Dothaim” (Judith iv, 6), and in the vicinity of 
“¢ Bebai, Chobai, and Cola, in the coasts of Israel” (xv, 
4). From the manner of its mention, it would seem to 
have been of equal importance with Bethulia (q. v.) it- 
self, but it is doubtful whether it indicates any histor- 
ical locality whatever. See Jupirn. 

Bet’onim (Heb. Betonim’, 15203, pistachio-nuts 
[comp. the botnim, Gen, xliii, 11, and the Arabic butm 
=TEREBINTH]; Sept. Boraviu), a town in the tribe 
of Gad, mentioned in connection with Ramath-mizpeh 
and Mahanaim (Josh. xiii, 26) ; probably identical with 
a ruined village Batnch (Robinson, Researches, iii, Ap- 
pend. p. 169), on Mt. Gilead, about five miles west of 
es-Salt (Van de Velde, Map). 


Betray (rapadidwyt), a term used especially of 
the act of Judas in delivering up his Master to the 
Jews (Matt. x, 4; xxvii, 4, etc.). See Jupas. Mon- 
ographs on several circumstances of the transaction 
have been written by Krackewitz (Rost. 1709), Oeder 
(in his Miscell. Sacr. p. 503-20), Opitius (Kilon. 1710), 
Sommel (Lund. 1796), Gurlitt (amb. 1805). 

Betroth (properly WAN, arash’, pynorebopat). A 
man and woman were betrothed or espoused, each to 
the other, when they were engaged to be married. 
See Espousr. Among the Hebrews this relation was 
usually determined by the parents or brothers, without 
consulting the parties until they came to be betrothed. 
The engagement took place very early, as is still the 
case in Oriental countries, though it was not consum- 
mated by actual marriage until the spouse was at least 
twelve years of age. The betrothing was performed a 
twelvemonth or more before the marriage, either in 
writing, or by a piece of silver given to the espoused 
before witnesses, as a pledge of their mutual engage- 
ments. Sometimes a regular contract was made, in 
which the bridegroom always bound himself to give a 
certain sum as a portion to his bride. From the time 
of espousal, however, the woman was considered as the 
lawful wife of the man to whom she was betrothed: 
the engagement could not be ended by the man with- 
out a bill of divorce; nor could she be unfaithful with- 
out being considered an adulteress. Thus Mary, after 
she was betrothed to Joseph, might, according to the 
rigor of the law, have been punished if the angel of the 
Lord had not acquainted Joseph with the mystery of 
the incarnation (Deut. xxviii, 30; Judg. xiv, 2, 8; 
Matt. i, 18-21). See MARRIAGE. 


Betsel. See Onron. 

Betser. See Gorp. 

Between-the-Logs. See Mrisstons, MrerHo- 
DIST. 


Beii’lah (Heb. Beiilah’, maya, married; Sept. 
paraphrases ofcovpévn) occurs in Isa. Lxii, 4, meta- 
phorically of Judea, as of a land desolated, but again 
filled with inhabitants, when ‘‘the land shall be mar- 
ried @zan),” referring to the return from Babylon; 
or it may be applied to the Jewish Church to denote 
the intimacy of its relation to God. 

Beiishim. See Grares, WILD. 

Bevan, Josrru Gurney, one of the ablest writers 
of the Society of Friends. He is the author of a num- 
ber of theological works, among which the following 
are the most important: 1..A Refutation of some of the 
most modern Misrepresentations of the Society of Friends, 
commonly called Quakers, with a Life of James Nayler 
(Lond. 1800) :—2. The Life of the Apostle Paul (Lond. 
1807). The latter work is highly recommended in 
Horne’s Introduction, and the geographical notes are 
said to stamp a real value on the book. 


Bevans, Jou, a theological writer of the Society 
of Friends, He wrote: A Defence of the Christian Doc- 
trines of the Society of Friends against the Charge of So- 
cinianism (Lond. 1805) :—A brief View of the Doctrines 
of the Christian Religion as professed by the Society of 
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Friends (Lond. 1811) :—A Vindication of the Authenticity 
of the Narretives contained in the first two Chapters of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew and St. Luke (Lond, 1822). The 
latter work is directed against the objections of the ed- 
itors of the Unitarian version of the New Testament. 


Beverage. The ordinary drink of the Jews was 
water, which was drawn from the public wells and 
fountains (John iv, 6, 7), and which was to be refused 
to no one (Matt. xxv, 3). Water also was the usual 
beverage of the Dgyptians. Modern travellers attest 
that the water of the Nile, after it has been deposited 
in jars to settle, is particularly wholesome and pleas- 
ant, and is drunk in large quantities; while that from 
the few wells which are to be met with in that country 
is seldom palatable, being unpleasant and insalubrious. 
When the modern inhabitants of Egypt depart thence 
for any time, they speak of nothing but the pleasure 
they shall find on their return in drinking the water 
of the Nile. The knowledge of this circumstance 
gives a peculiar energy to the words of Moses, when 
he announced to Pharaoh that the waters of the Nile 
should be turned into blood, even in the very filtering 
vessels; and that the Egyptians should ‘‘loathe to 
drink of the water of the river’’ (Exod. vii, 17-19); 
that is, they should loathe to drink of that water 
which they used to prefer and so eagerly to long for. 
The common people among the Mohammedans drink 
water; the rich and noble drink a beverage called 
sherbet, which was formerly used in Egypt (Gen. x], 
11), where something like our ale or beer, termed bar< 
ley-wine, was also used, though probably not so far 
back as the time of Moses. The strong drink, 420, 
shekar’, or cikeoa, of Luke i, 15, mentioned Leyit. x, 9, 
means any sort of fermented liquors, whether prepared 
from corn, dates, apples, or any other kind of fruits 
and seeds. After the settlement of the Israelites in 
Canaan they drank wine of different sorts, which was 
preserved in skins. Red wine seems to have been the 
most esteemed (Proy. xxiii, 31). In the time of Sol- 
omon spiced wines were used, mingled with the juice 
of the pomegranate (Cantic. viii, 2), and also with 
myrrh. Wine was also diluted with water, which was 
given to the buyer instead of good wine, and was con- 
sequently used figuratively for any kind of adultera- 
tion (Isa. i, 22). Wine in the East was frequently 
diluted after it was bought, as may be inferred from 
two Arabic verbs, which still remain to indicate its 
dilution. From the pure wine there was made an 
artificial drink, 7727, chamets’, which was taken at 
meals with vegetables and bread. It was also a com- 
mon drink (Num, vi, 3), and was used by the Roman 
soldiers (Matt. xxvii, 48). Medicated wines, it seems, 
were given to those who were to be crucified, in order 
to blunt the edge of pain and lessen the acuteness of 
sensibility, which may explain the passage in Matthew 
xxvii, 34. See WINE. 

The vessels used for drinking among the Jews were 
at first horns; but these were afterward used only for 
the purpose of performing the ceremony of anointing. 
The other drinking vessels were cups and bowls. See 
Cur. The cup was of brass covered with tin, in form 
resembling a lily, though sometimes circular; it is 
used by travellers to this day, and may be seen in 
both shapes on the ruins of Persepolis. The bowl in 
form generally resembled a lily (Exod. xxv, 38), al- 
though it may have varied, for it had many names, 
Some had no cover, and were probably of a circular 
shape, as the Hebrew names seem to indicate. Bowls 
of this kind which belonged to the rich were, in the 
time of Moses, made of silver and gold, as appears 
from Num. vii, 84. The larger vessels from which 
wine was poured out into cups were called urns, bot- 
tles, small bottles, and a bottle of shell, 13, kad, with 


a small orifice.—Jahn, Archeology, §144. See Drrxx, 
Beveridge, Thomas H., a Presbyterian divine, 
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was born in March, 1830. He was the eldest son of 
Dr. Thomas Beveridge, professor in the Theological 
Seminary of the United Presbyterian Church in Xenia, 
Ohio. He graduated at Jefferson College, and was 
ordained to the ministry in 1853 by the Associate 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, and in Dec. 1854, install- 
ed pastor of the Third Associate congregation of Phila- 
delphia. He was clerk of his presbytery from the 
time of his ordination, assistant clerk of the general 
assemblies of the United Presbyterian Church in 1859 
and 1860, a member of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of his denomination, as also of the executive commit- 
tee of the Presbyterian Historical Society. He was a 
man of fine literary attainments, and for several years 
the able editor of the Evangelical Repository, a United 
Presbyterian monthly. He died suddenly of conges- 
tion of the brain, Aug. 15, 1860. See Kvungel. Re- 
pository, Sept. 1860. 


Beveridge, William, D.D., bishop of St. Asaph, 
was born at Barrow, Leicestershire, in 1638. He was 
educated at Oakham, and entered the College of St. 
John, Cambridge, in May, 1653... He was not ordain- 
ed until after the Restoration, an interval which he 
probably employed in the investigation of the subject 
to which the temper and tumult of the times directed 
so many others—the primitive records and history of 
the Church. He applied himself in the first instance 
to the Oriental languages; and his first publication, 
when he was only twenty years of age, was entitled 
De Linguarum Orientalium, etc., prestantia. et usu, cum 
Grammaticd Syriacd (Lond, 1658, again in 1684, 8vo). 
In 1661 he was appointed to the vicarage of Ealing, 
and in 1672 to the living of St. Peter’s, Cornhill. In 
1669 he published Jnstitutt. Chronol. libri duo (Lond. 
1669, 4to). In 1681 he was made archdeacon of Col- 
chester, and in 1691 he was offered the see of Bath and 
Wells, from which Ken had been expelled by the gov- 
ernment. This see Beveridge refused; but in 1704 
he accepted that of St. Asaph, which he held till his 
death, March 5th, 1708. In every ecclesiastical sta- 
tion which he held he exhibited all the qualifications 
and virtues which ought to distinguish an ecclesiastic. 
He was a man of a very religious mind, and has been 
styled “the great reviver and restorer of primitive 
piety.”’ His profound erudition is sufficiently eyi- 
denced by his works, which include, besides those 
named above, 1. Sudducoy sive Pandecta Canonum SS. 
Apostolorum et Conciliorum, necnon canonicarum SS. Pa- 
trum epistolarum, cum scholiis (Oxf. 1672, 2 vols. fol.). 
Vol. i contains the Prolegomena, canons apostolical, and 
those of the ancient councils, together with the Com- 
mentaries of Balsamon, Zonaras, and Aristenes, in 
Greek and Latin, in double columns; the Arabic para- 
phrase of Joseph the Egyptian on the first four coun- 
cils, and a translation by Beveridge. Vol. ii contains 
the Canons of Dionysius, Peter of Alexandria, St. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, St. Athanasius, St. Basil, and 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, together with the Scholia of 
the Greek Canonists, the Syntagma of Matthew Blas- 
tares, and the Remarks, etc., of Beveridge :—2. Codex 
Canonum Eccl. Primitive vindicatus et wlustratus (Lond. 
1678) :—8. An Explication of the Church Catechism (Sth 
ed. 1714, 12mo):—4. Private Thoughts (Lond. 1709: 
written in his youth, but not printed until after his 
death):—5. Sermons (2 vols. fol. 1720; and besides 
many other editions, in 1842, Oxf. 8vo):—6. Thesaurus 
Theologicus (Lond. 1711, 4 vols. 8vo; Oxf. 1820, 2 vols. 
8yo). His writings were collected into a new edition 
by T. Hartwell Horne (Lond. 1824, 9 vols. 8vo), also 
in a more complete edition in the ‘‘ Anglo-Catholic 
Library” (Oxf. 1844-1848, 12 vols. 8vo). 

Beverley, Joun or, a celebrated English ecclesi- 
astic of the 7th and 8th centuries, 
first scholars of his age, having been instructed in the 
learned languages by Theodore, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and he was himself tutor of the Venerable Bede, 
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The following works are attributed to him: 1. Pro 
Lucé Exponendo, an essay toward an exposition of St. 
Luke, addressed to Bede:—2. Homilie in Evangelia: 
—3. [pistole ad Herebaldum, Andenum, et Bertinum :— 
4. Epistole ad Holdam Abbatissam. He was advanced 
to the see of Haguetold, or Hexham, by Alfred, king 
of Northumberland; and on the death of Bosa, arch- 
bishop of York, in 687, he was translated to the vacant 
see. In 704 he founded a college at Beverley for sec- 
ular priests. In 717 he retired from his archiepiscopal 
functions to Beverley, where he died, May 7th, 721.— 
Fuller, Worthies; Engl. Cyclopedia. 

Bewitch signifies to deceive and lead astray by 
juggling tricks and pretended charms (Acts viii, 9, 11), 
where the Greek verb é&iornu means literally to put 
out of one’s self, to be out of one’s mind. See Srmon 
(Magus). The word used by the apostle, in the pas- 
sage Gal. iii, 1, ‘‘O foolish Galatians, who hath be- 
witched you?” is Backaivw, which may be understood 
to mislead by pretences, as if by magic arts, to fuscinate. 
See Sorcery. 

When Christianity was first promulgated, the nations 
under the dominion of the Romans, which comprehend- 
ed the larger part of the civilized world, were greatly 
addicted to mysterious practices, supposing that there 
existed in nature certain influences which they could 
control and manage by occult signs, expressed in dif- 
ferent ways and on different materials, and among the 
nations most notorious for these opinions were the 
Jews and the Egyptians. It is not, therefore, surpris- 
ing that some should have brought with them and en- 
grafted on Christianity such opinions and practices as 
they had formerly entertained. Accordingly, we see 
that the apostles found it necessary very early to guard 
their converts against such persons, cautioning them 
to avoid ‘ profane and vain babblings and oppositions 
of science, falsely so called” (1 Tim. vi, 20); and in 
several other passages there are evident allusions to 
similar errors among the first professors of Christiani- 
ty. Nor did the evil cease as the doctrines of the Gospel 
expanded themselves: a number of persons in succes- 
sion, for two centuries afterward, are recorded as dis- 
tinguished leaders of these wild opinions, who mixed 
up the sacred truths of the Gospel with the fantastic 
imaginations of a visionary science. See PossEsseD 
(with A DryiL); SUPERSTITION. 

Bewley, Antuony, one of the Methodist anti- 
slavery martyrs of America, was born in Tennessee, 
May 22,1804. In 1829 he was admitted on trial for 
the Methodist ministry in the Tennessee Conference, 
and in 1843 he entered the Missouri Conference. On 
the division of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
1844 on the slavery question, Mr. Bewley refused to 
join the Missouri Conference in its secession, and 
preached for several years independently, supporting 
himself and his family by the labor of his own bands. 
Other preachers, faithful to the Church, gathered about 
him, and he was, by common consent, their ‘‘ presid- 
|ing elder.’ In 1848 the Methodist Episcopal Church 
| in Missouri was reorganized, and Mr. Bewley entered 
lits service. Persecution of the ‘‘abolitionist’’ preach- 
ers sprang up every where in the South-west, foment- 
ed by politicians of the slayeholding class. But Mr. 
Bewley held on his way, and in 1858 was appointed to 
Texas. He was compelled by violence to leave his 
work, but returned to it in 1860. His friends sought 
to dissuade him, but his reply was to all, ‘ Let them 
hang or burn me on my return if they choose, hun- 
| dreds will rise up out of my ashes.” Accordingly he 
and his family, including his two sons-in-law, one of 
whom lived in Kansas and the other in Missouri, re- 
turned to Texas. Within a few weeks an increased 
excitement broke out, when he was threatened anew 
by the people, and he concluded to leave Texas, bes 
lieving he could do no good there; for, as mob law 
had been established by the Legislature, he remember- 
ed the injunction of our Lord, ‘‘ When they persecute 
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you in one city, flee to another.” After his departure 
a reward of ¢1000 was offered for his capture. He 
was taken in Missouri in September, 1860, and carried 
back to Texas, and hanged on a tree at Fort Worth 
by the mob, on Sept, 13, 1860. — Methodist Quarterly 
Review, Oct. 1863, p. 626. 


Bewyray (in Isa. xvi, 3, 795, galah’, to reveal, or 


disclose, as elsewhere rendered ; in Proy. xxix, 24, 743, 


nagad’, to tell, as elsewhere; in Prov, xxvii, 16, 83, 
kara’, to call, i. e. proclaim, as elsewhere; in Matt. 
xxvi, 73, zotéw dijdov, to make evident), an old English 
word equivalent to ‘‘BeTRAy.”’ 


Bexley, Lorp (NicHoLas VANSITTART), was the 
son of Henry Vansittart, Esq., governor of Bengal. 
He was born April 29, 1766, was educated at Oxford, 
and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1791. 
He entered Parliament for Hastings in 1796. In 1801 
he was sent to Denmark as minister plenipotentiary, 
and after his return he was appointed secretary of the 
treasury in Ireland, and in 1805 secretary to the lord 
lieutenant, and also a member of the Privy Council. 
He was chancellor of the exchequer under Lord Liy- 
erpool until January, 1823, when he was raised to the 
peerage under the title of Lord Bexley, of Bexley, 
Kent. Lord Bexley was a constant supporter of many 
of the great religious institutions of our age. He was 
a liberal contributor to the Religious Tract Society, 
and his services to the British and Foreign Bible £o- 
ciety, especially amid its carly difficulties, were of pre- 
eminent valuc. On the decease of Lord Teignmouth, 
February, 1834, he was chosen by the unanimous vote 
of the committee President of the Bible Society, an 
office which he held until his death in 1850, giving 
constant attention to the interests of the institution. 
A few wecks before his decease he presented to it a 
donation of £1000.—Timpson, Bible Triumphs, p. 379. 

Beyond. The phrase ‘beyond Jordan” (122 
{TIN wéoav Tov lopdayvov) frequently occurs in the 
Scriptures, and to ascertain its meaning we must, of 
course, attend to the situation of the writer (see Kuindél, 
Comment. in John i, 28). With Moses it usually signi- 
fies the country on the western side of the river, as he 
wrote upon its eastern bank (Gen. i, 10, 11; Deut. i, 
1, 5; iti, 8, 20; iv, 46); but with Joshua, after he had 
crossed the river, it means the reverse (Josh. v, 1; xii, 
7; xxii, 7). In Matt. iv, 15, it means ‘‘ by the side 
of the Jordan.”’ See Arap. 

Beyrout. Sec Brrytus. 

Beytsah. Sce Misuna. 


Beza (Tué£oporg DE Biz), one of the most emi- 
nent of the Reformers, the friend and coadjutor of Cal- 
vin, was born at Vezelai, in the Nivernais, June 24, 1519. 
He passed the first years of his life with his uncle, Nich- 
olas de Beza, counsellor in the Parliament of Paris, who 
sent him, before he was ten years old, to study at Or- 
leans, where his preceptor was Melchior Wolmar, a 
convert to Protestantism. Beza accompanied Wolmar 
to the University of Bourges, and remained, in the 
whole, for seven years under his tuition. During this 
time he became an excellent scholar, and he afterward 
acknowledged a dceper obligation to his tutor for hay- 
ing “imbued him with the knowledge of true piety, 
drawn from the limpid fountain of the Word of God.” 
In 1535 Wolmar returned to Germany, and Beza re- 
paired to Orleans to study law; but his attention was 
chiefly directed to the classics and the composition of 
verses. His verses, published in 1548, under the title 
Juvenilia, were chiefly written during this period of his 
life, and their indeceney caused him many a bitter pang 
in after life. Beza obtained his degree as licentiate of 
civil law in 1539, upon which he went to Paris, where 
he spent nine years. He was young, handsome, and 
of ample means; for, though not in the priesthood, he 
enjoyed the proceeds of two good benefices, amounting, 
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he says, to 700 golden crowns a year. The death of a 
brother added to his income, and an uncle, who was 
abbot of Froidmond, expressed an intention of resign- 
ing that preferment, valued at 15,000 livres yearly, in 
his favor. Thus, in a city like Paris, he was exposed 
to strong temptation, and his conduct has incurred great 
censure. That his life was grossly immoral he denies ; 
but he formed a private marriage with a woman of 
birth, he says, inferior to his own. He was to marry 
her publicly as soon as the obstacles should be removed, 
and, in the mean time, not to take orders, a thing en- 
tirely inconsistent with taking a wife. Meanwhile his 
relatives pressed him to enter into the Church; his 
wife and his conscience bade him avow his marriage 
and his real belief; his inclination bade him conceal 
both and stick to the rich benefices which he enjoyed ; 
and in this divided state of mind he remained till ill- 
ness brought him to a better temper. On his recoy- 
ery he fled to Geneva, at the end of October, 1548, and 
there publicly solemnized his marriage and avowcd 
his faith. After a short residence at Geneva, and sub- 
sequently at Tubingen, Beza was appointed Greek 
professor at Lausanne. During his residence there he 
took every opportunity of going to Geneva to hear Cal- 
vin, at whose suggestion he undertook to complete 
Marot’s translation of the Psalms into French verse. 
Marot had translated 50, so that 100 Psalms remained: 
these were first printed in France, with the royal li- 
cense, in 1561. Beza, at this time, employed his pen 
in support of the right of punishing heresy by the civil 
power. His treatise Dz Hereticis a Civili Magistraiu 
pumendis is a defence of the execution of Servetus at 
Geneva in 1533. Beza was not singular in maintain- 


ing this doctrine; the principal churches of Switzer- 


land, and even Melancthon, concurred in justifying by 
their authority that act which has been so fruitful of 
reproach against the party by whom it was perpetrated. 
His work De Jure Magistratuum, published at a much 
later time in his life (about 1572), presents a curious 
contrast to the work De Hereticis, ete. In this later 
work he asserted the principles of civil and religious 
liberty, and the rights of conscience; but, though he 
may be considered as before most men of his age in the 
boldness of his opinions as to the nature of civil author- 
ity, his views of the sovereign power are confused and 
contradictory. During his residence at Lausanne, Be- 
za published several controversial treatises, which his 
biographer, Antoine la Faye, confesses to be written 
with a freer pen than was consistent with the gravity 
of the subject. To this part of Beza’s life belongs the 
translation of the N. T. into Latin, completed in 1556, 
and printed at Paris by R. Stephens in 1557. It con- 
tains the commentary of Camerarius, as well as a co- 
pious body of notes by the translator himself. For this 
edition he used a manuscript of the four Gospels, which 
in 1681 he gave to the University of Cambridge. It 
is generally known as Beza’s Codex, and a fac-simile 
edition of it was published in 1793. After ten years’ 
residence at Lausanne, Beza removed to Geneva in 
1559, and entered into holy orders. At Calvyin’s re- 
quest he was appointed to assist in giving lectures in 
theology; and when the University of Geneva was 
founded he was appointed rector upon Calvin declining 
that office, At the request of some leading nobles 
among the French Protestants, he undertook a journey 
to Nerac in hope of winning the King of Nayarre to 
Protestantism. His pleading was successful, and he 
remained at Nerac until the beginning of 1561, and, at 
the King of Navarre’s request, attended the Conference 
of Poissy, opened in August of that year, in the hope 
of effecting a reconciliation between the Catholic and 
Protestant churches of France. Beza was the chief 
speaker on behalf of the French churches. He man- 
aged his cause with temper and ability, and made a fa- 
vorable impression on both Catherine of Medicis and 
Cardinal Lorraine, who said, ‘‘ I could well have wished 
cither that this man had been dumb or that we had been 
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deaf.’’ Catharine requested him to remain in France on 
the plea that his presence would tend to maintain tran- 
quillity, and that his native country had the best title 
to his services. He consented, and after the promulga- 
tion of the edict of January, 1562, often preached pub- 
licly in the suburbs of Paris. He soon after greatly 
distinguished himself at the Conference of St. Ger- 
mains, where the queen-mother summoned a number 
of Romanist and Protestant divines to discuss the sub- 
ject of images. In a memorial to the queen, he dis- 
cussed the question with a force and vigor never sur- 
passed. ‘‘In reply to the customary argument that 
honor is not directed to the image, but to that which 
the image represents, Beza triumphantly inquired (and 
the inquiry has never yet been answered) why then is 
any local superiority admitted? Why is one image 
considered more holy and more potent than another ? 
Why are pilgrimages made to distant images, when 
there are others, perhaps of far better workmanship, 
near at hand? Again, is it tolerable that in a Chris- 
tian Church an image of the Virgin Mary should be 
addressed in terms appropriate solely to the Almighty 
Father, ‘omnibus es omnia!’ If the Virgin were yet 
alive and on earth, how would the humility and lowli- 
ness of heart, which she ever so conspicuously evinced, 
be shocked by the hourly impious appeals to her sup- 
posed maternal authority over her blessed Son: ‘ Roga 
Patrem, jube Natum!? ‘Jure Matris impera!’ Then, 
adverting to the reputed miracles performed by im- 
ages, he contended that, by the evidence of judicial in- 
quiries, most of them had been indisputably proved 
impostures ; and even with regard to such as remained 
undetected, it was detracting honor from God, the sole 
author of miracles, to attribute any hidden virtue or 
mystic efficacy to wood or stone. Passing on to a re- 
view of the long controversy about images maintained 
in the Greek Church, he concluded by affirming that 
not less idolatry might be occasioned by crucifixes 
than by images themselves. The propositions append- 
ed to this document were that images should be alto- 
gether abolished; or, if that measure were thought too 
sweeping, that the king would consent to the removal 
of all representations of the Trinity or its separate Per- 
sonages; of all images which were indecorous, as for 
the most part were those of the Virgin; of such as 
were profane, as those of beasts and many others, pro- 
duced by the fantastic humors of artists; of all public- 
ly exhibited in the streets, or so placed at altars that 
they might receive superstitious veneration; that no 
offerings or pilgrimages should be made to them; and 
finally, that crucifixes also should be removed, so that 
the only representation of the passion of our Lord might 
be that lively portrait engraved on our hearts by the 
word of Holy Scripture. 

‘¢ Beza had converted the king of Navarre so far as 
to make him a partisan of Calvinism; but the royal 
convert remained as profligate when a Calvinist as he 
had been when he professed Romanism, and the court 
soon found means to bring him back once more to the 
established church. His hostility to Beza was shown 
at an audience Beza had with the queen-mother, when 
deputed by the Huguenot ministers to lay their com- 
plaint before her with reference to the violations which 
had occurred of the edict of January, to which allusion 
has been made before. The king of Navarre, sternly 
regarding Beza, accused the Huguenots of now attend- 
ing worship witharms. Beza replied that arms, when 
borne by men of discretion, were the surest guarantee 
of peace ; and that, since the transactions at Vassy 
(where a fracas had taken place between the retainers 
of the duke of Guise and a Huguenot congregation, 
the duke’s people being the aggressors), their adoption 
had become necessary till the Church should receive 
surer protection—a protection which he humbly re- 
quested, in the name of those brethren who had hith- 
erto placed so great dependence on his majesty. The 
cardinal of Ferrara here interrupted him by some in- 
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correct representation of the tumult at St. Medard, but 
he was silenced by Beza, who spoke of those occurren- 
ces as an eye-witness, and then reverted to the mena- 
cing advance of the duke of Guise upon Paris. The 
king of Navarre declared with warmth that whoever 
should touch the little finger of ‘his brother,’ the duke 
of Guise, might as well presume to touch the whole of 
his own body. Beza replied with gentleness, but with 
dignity ; he implored the king of Navarre to listen pa- 
tiently, reminded him of their long intercourse, and 
of the special invitation from his majesty in conse- 
quence of which he had returned to France in the hope 
of assisting in its pacification. ‘ Sire,’ he concluded in 
memorable words, ‘it belongs, in truth, to the church 
of God, in the name of which I address you, to suffer 
blows, not to strike them. But at the same time let 
it be your pleasure to remember that rum CuurcH Is 
AN ANVIL WHICH HAS WORN OUT MANY A HAMMER.’ 
Well would it have been if Beza and his partisans had 
always remembered this, and, instead of taking up 
arms to defend their cause, had maintained it like the 
primitive Christians by patient suffering. Perhaps 
they would then have led to the gradual reformation 
of the Church of France, whereas now they took the 
sword, and perished by the sword. Each party armed. 
With the leaders of the Protestants Beza acted, and 
he was kept by the prince of Condé near bis person; 
but the leaders, for the most part, abstained from en- 
couraging the cruelties of their followers, although 
they excited the people to rise up in arms against the 
government. DBeza continued with the insurgents, 
following the prince of Condé in all his marches, 
cheering him by his letters when in prison, and reani- 
mating the Huguenots in their defeats, until his ca- 
reer as a herald of war was terminated by the battle 
of Dreux. At that battle, fought on the 19th of De- 
cember, 1562, in which the Huguenots were defeated, 
Deza was present; but he did not engage in the bat- 
tle, he was merely at hand to advise his friends. 

“¥n the following February the duke of Guise, the 
lieutenant general of the kingdom, was assassinated 
before Orleans, When the assassin was seized, he 
accused Beza, among other leading Huguenots, as 
having been privy to his design. Beza declared that, 
notwithstanding the great and general indignation 
aroused against the duke of Guise on account of the 
massacre at Vassy, he had never entertained an opin- 
ion that he should be proceeded against otherwise than 
by the methods of ordinary justice. He admitted that 
since the duke had commenced the war, he had exhort- 
ed the Protestants, both by letters and sermons, to use 
their arms, but he had at the same time inculcated 
the utmost possible moderation, and had instructed 
them to seek peace above all things next to the honor 
of God.”’ 

After the peace of 1563, Beza returned to Geneva, 
and in 1564, upon the death of Calvin, was called to 
succeed to all his offices. Beza did not return to 
France till 1568, when he repaired to Vezelai on some 
family business. He visited his native country again 
to attend and preside over a Huguenot synod which 
assembled at La Rochelle in 1571. Never had any 
Huguenot ecclesiastical meeting been attended by so 
many distinguished personages as graced this synod. 
‘‘There were present,’’ says the report of its acts, 
‘‘Joane, by the grace of God, queen of Navarre; the 
high and mighty prince Henry, prince of Navarre; 
the high and mighty prince Henry de Bourbon, prince 
of Condé; the most illustrious prince Louis, count of 
Nassau; Sir Gaspar, count de Coligni; the admiral of 
France, and divers other lords and gentlemen, besides 
the deputies who were members of the Church of God.” 
At this assembly the Huguenot confession of faith was 
confirmed, and two copies of it were taken, one of 
which was deposited at Rochelie, the other in the ar- 
chives of Geneva. After the execrable massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s Eve, Beza honorably exerted him- 
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self to support those of the French whom the fear of | 
| lawful for bishops to appoint any new thing without 


he interested in 
He also found- 


death drove from their native land; 
their behalf the princes of Germany. 
ed a French hospital at Geneva. 


In 1572 he assisted at an assembly of the Huguenots | 


at Nismes, where he opposed John Morel, who de- 
sired to introduce a new discipline, The prince of 
Condé caused him to come to him at Strasburg in the 


year 1574, to send him to prince John Casimir, admin-" 


istrator of the palatinate. In 1586 he was employed 
in the conference of Montbeliard against John An- 
dreas, a divine of Tiibingen, He died at the age of 
eighty-six, October 13th, 1605, Among his numerous 
works may be specified —1. Confessio Christiana: fidet 
(1560) ;—2. Histoire Ecclésiastique des Eglises Réforméces 
du royaume de France, from 1521 to 1563 (1580, 3 vols. 
8vo):—38. [cones virorum illustrium (1580, 4to):—4. 
Tractatio de repudiis et divortiis, acccdit tractatus de 
polygamia (Geneva, 1590, 8vo) :—5. Novum D. N, Jesu 
Christi Testamentum (often reprinted) :—6. Annotationes 
ad Novum Testamentum (best edition that of Cambridge, 
1642, fol.). Beza was a man of extraordinary quick- 
ness and fertility of intellect, as well as of profound 
and varied learning. His life has been often written, 
e. g. by Bolzec (Paris, 1577); Taillepied (Paris, 1577) ; 
Zeigenbein (Hamb. 1789); Schlosser (Heidelb. 1809) ; 
the latest and most elaborate is Theodor Beza nach 
handschrifilichen und anderen gleichzeitigen Quellen, by 
Professor Baum, of Strasburg (1843-1851, 2 vols.), but 

_ it only extends to 1563. See also Haag, La France 
Protestante, ii, 259-284, Perhaps no one of the reform- 
ers has been more foully and constantly calumniated 
by the Romanists than Beza. 

Beza took a lively intcrest in the affairs of the 
Church of England, and his letters were (and still are) 
very unpalatable to the High-Church party there. .Dr. 
Hook quotes largely from his letters to Bullinger and 
Grindal to prove that Beza ‘‘regarded the Chureh of 
England in Elizabeth’s time as Popish.’’ In his let- 
ter to Grindal, dated June 27, 1566, he complains that 
he has heard of ‘‘divers ministers discharged their 
parishes by the queen, the bishops consenting, because 
they refused to subscribe to certain new rites; and 
that the sum of the queen’s commands were, to admit 
again not only those garments, the signs of Baal’s 
priests in popery, but also certain rites, which also 
were degenerated into the worst superstitions—as the 
signing with the cross, kneeling in the communion, 
and such like; and, which was still worse, that women 
should baptize, and that the queen should have a 
power of superintending other rites, and that all power 
should be given to the bishop alone in ordering the 
matters of the Church; and no power, not so much as 
that of complaining, to remain to the pastor of each 
church; that the queen’s majesty, and many of the 
learned and religious bishops, had promised far better 
things; and that a great many of those matters were, 
at least as it seemed to him, feigned by some evil- 
meaning men, and wrested some other way; but 
withal he beseeched the bishop that they two might 
confer a little together concerning these things. He 
knew, as he went on, there was a twofold opinion con- 
cerning the restoration of the Church ;: first, of some 
who thought nothing ought to be added to the apostol- 
ical simplicity ; and so that, without exception, what- 
soever the apostles did ought to be done by us; and 
whatsoever the Church that succeeded the apostles 
added to the first rites were to be abolished at once; 
that, on the other side, there were some who were of 
opinion that certain ancient rites besides ought to be 
retained, partly as profitable and necessary, partly, if 
not necessary, yet to be tolerated for concord sake ; 
that he himself was of opinion with the former sort ; 
and, in fine, that he had not yet learned by what right 
Cv hether one looks into God’s Word or the ancient 
canons) either the civil magistrate of himself might 


superinduce any new rites upon the churches already 
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constituted, or abrogate ancient ones; or that it was 


the judgment and will of their presbytery.” —Lng. Cyc. ; 
Bib. Sac. 1850, p. 501; Cunningham, Meformers, Essay 
vii (Edinb, 1862, 8vo); Hook, Kecles. Biog. ii, 384 sq. 
Beza’s MS. See Campripce MAnuscrirr. 
Be’zai (Heb. Betsay’,"%2, probably the same name 
as Besar; Sept. Bacco, Baoi, and Byoei, vy. r. Bao- 
onc, Beoet, and Byat), the head of one of the families 
who returned from the Babylonian captivity to the 


| number of 324, including himself (Ezra ii, 17; Neh. 


vii, 23). B.C. 536. He was perhaps one of those 
that sealed the covenant (Neh. x,18). B.C. 410. 

Bezal’eél (Heb. Betsalel’, >x5%2, in [otherwise 
son of, q. d. ~B] the shadow of God, i. e. under his 
protection; Sept. BeoeXeA v. r. [in Ezra] BeoeAyjd and 
BeooedyA), the name of two men. 

1. The artificer to whom was confided by Jehovah 
the design and execution of the works of art required 
for the ‘tabernacle in the wilderness (Exod. xxxi, 2; 
XEXY, 80; xxxvii, 1; 2 Chron.i, 5). B.C. 1657- His 
charge was chiefly in all works of metal, wood, and stone, 
Aholiab being associated with him for the textile fab- 
rics; but it is plain from ie terms in which the two 
are mentioned (xxxvi, 1, 2; XXXVili, 22), as well as 
from the enumeration of the works in Bezaleel’s name 
in xxxvii and xxxviii, that he was the chief of the 
two, and master of Aholiab’s department as well as his 
own. Bezaleel was of the tribe of Judah, the son of 
Uri, the son of Hur (or Chur). Hur was the offspring 
of the marriage of Caleb (one of the chiefs of the great 
family of Pharez) with Ephrath (1 Chron. ii, 20, 50), 
and one of his sons, or descendants (comp. Ruth iv, 
20), was Salma or Salmon, who is handed down under 
the title of ‘‘ father of Bethlehem,’’ and who, as the 
great-grandfather of Boaz, was the direct progenitor 
of king David (1 Chron. ii, 51, 54; Ruth iv, 21).— 
Smith, s.v. See BETHLEHEM; Hor. 

2. One of the sons of Pahath-moab, who divorced 
the foreign wife whom he had taken after the exile 
(Ezra x, 30). B.C, 458. 


Be’zek (Heb. id. P15, lightning; Sept. BeZex and 


| BeZéx), the name pendently of two places in Pales- 


tine. 

1. The residence of Adoni-bezck, i.e. the “lord of 
Bezek” (Judg. i, 5), in the “‘lot (5h) of Judah” (verse 
3), and inhabited by Canaanites and Perizzites (verse 
4). This must have been in the mountains (‘up’), 
not far from Jerusalem (yer. 7); possibly on the emi- 
nence near Deir el-Ghafr, marked by Van de Velde 
(Map) at four miles 8.W. of Bethlehem (comp. Robin- 
son, Researches, ii, 337, 338). Sand (itiner. p. 182) 
mentions a village Bezek two miles west of the site of 
Beth-zur, but this lacks confirmation. Others propose 
other identifications, even the Bezetha on the north of 
Jerusalem. See BezETH. 

2. The rendezvous where Saul numbered the forces 
of Israel and Judah before going to the relief of Ja- 
besh-gilead (1 Sam, xi, 8). From the terms of the 
narrative this cannot have been more than a day’s 
march from Jabesh, and was therefore doubtless some- 
where in the centre of the country, near the Jordan 
valley. In accordance with this is the mention by 
Eusebius and Jerome (Cnomast. s. v. BeZéx, Bezech) of 
two places of this name seventeen miles from Neapolis 
(Shechem), on the road to Beth-shean. This would 
place it at Khulat-Malch, on the descent to the Jordan, 
near Succoth. The Sept. inserts éy Baya after the 
name, possibly alluding to. some ‘‘ high place” at which 
this solemn muster took place. This Josephus gives 
as Bala (Bada, Ant. vi, 5,38). Schwarz (Palest. p. 
158) says that ‘‘Bezek is the modern village Azbik, 
five English miles south of Beth-shean ;’’ but no other 
traveller speaks of sucha name. : 


BEZER 


Be’zer (Heb. Be’tser, “83, ore of gold or silver, 
as in Psa. Ixxvi, 18), the name of a place and also of 
aman. 

1. (Sept. 
** Bezer in the wilderness” (12723), being a city of 
the Reubenites, with ‘ suburbs,” in the Mishor or 
downs, set apart by Moses as one of the three cities of 
refuge on the east of the Jordan (Deut. iv, 43; Josh. 
xx, 8), and allotted to the Merarites (Josh. xxi, 36; 
1 Chron. vi, 78). In the last two passages the exact 
specification, “57a, ‘‘in the plain country,” of the 
other two is omitted, but traces of its former presence 
in the text in Josh. xxi, 16 are furnished us by the 
reading of the Sept. and Vulg. (rv Boodp & iv TH) E0n- 
BO, THY Micw [Alex. Miswp] cai ra reptordpia ; 
Bosor in solitudine, Misor et Jaser). Bezer may be the 
Bosor (q. v.) of 1 Macc. v, 26, 36. Reland rashly 
identifies it with the Bozra of Arabia Deserta (Palest. 
p- 661); and Schwarz (Palest. p. 229) makes it to be a 


Talmudical Kenathirin (j999935), which he finds in | 


‘fan isolated high mound called Jebel Kuwetta, S.E. 
of Aroer, near the Arnon,” meaning doubtless Jebel- 
Ghuweiteh, which lies entirely without the bounds of 
Reuben. 
name with the ruined village Burazin, marked on Van 
de Velde’s Map at 12 miles N. of E. from Heshbon 
(comp. Robinson, Researches, iii, Append. p. 170). 

2. (Sept. Bacdo v.r. Bacay.) The sixth named of 


the eleven sons of Zophah, of the descendants of Asher | 


(1 Chron. vii, 36). 


Be’zeth (BynZé0), a place at which Bacchides en- 
camped after leaving Jerusalem, and where there was 
a ‘‘ great pit” (ro ppéap TO bye 1 Mace. vii, 19). By 
Josephus (Ant. xii, 10, 2) the name is given (in the ac- 
count parallel with 1 Mace. ix, 4) as ‘‘the village 
Beth-zetho” (kwpn BynOlnOw eyopévy), which recalls 
the name applied to the Mount of Olives in the early 


B.C. post 1658. 


Syriac recension of the N. T. published by Mr. Cure- | 
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Boovdo or Béaoo.) A place always called | 


-Bezer seems to correspond in position and | 


ton—Beth-Zaith (which, however, is simply a transla-_ 


ticn of the name = Heb. M57 M73, olive-house). 
name may thus refer either to the main body of the 
Mount of Olives, or to the eminence opposite it to the 
north of Jerusalem, which at a later period was called 
Bezetua (q. v.). Pococke (ast, II, i, 19) speaks of 
seeing ‘‘a long cistern” in this quarter of the city, 
and several tanks are delineated here on modern plans 
of Jerusalem.—Smith, s. v. 


Bezétha (BeZeSa), the name of the fourth hill on 
which a part of Jerusalem was built, situated north of 
Antonia, from which it was separated by a deep fosse, 


but not enclosed till the erection of the third wall by | 


Agrippa, according to Josephus (War, v, 4, 2), who 


interprets the name as equivalent to ‘‘New City”? | 


(Karn moNc), perhaps regarding it as the Heb. M2 
THIN ; but as this can hardly be considered a repre- 
sentative of the name, and as Josephus elsewhere 


(War, ii, 19, 4) seems expressly to distinguish Bezetha | 


from Ccenopolis or the New City (tiv re BeleSdy 7000- 
ayoosvopevny Kal THY KaworoXly, unless, as Reland 


suggests, Palest. p. 855, we should read rijy cai Kac- | 


voro\, making them identical), we may perhaps 
better adopt the derivation given above under the 
Bezetu (q. v.) of 1 Mace. vii, 19. The general posi- 
tion of the hill is clear; but it has been nevertheless 


The | 


BIBLE 


against the Albigenses;-and in 1279, 1299, and 1351, 
on account of other ecclesiastical controversies. 


Bi’atas (®.iaSac v. r. Padiac, Vulg. Philias), one 
of the Levites that expounded the law to the Jews at 
Jerusalem as read by Ezra (1 Esdr. ix, 48); evidently 
a corruption for the PELaran (q. v.) of the genuine 
text (Neh. viii, 7). 

Biathanati (from Bia, violence, and Odvaroc, death). 
Among other reproachful epithets applied by the pa- 
gans to Christians in the first centuries we find Bia- 
thanati, self-murderers, imposed in consequence of their 
| contempt of death, and cheerful endurance of all kinds 
of suffering for Christ’s sake. We also meet with the 
term Brothanati (Btoc, life), men who expect to live 
after death. The enemies of the Christians might em- 
ploy this phrase to ridicule the doctrine of the resur- 
| rection of the dead. It is recorded in Bede’s Martyr- 
ology that when the seven sons of Symphorosa were 
martyred under Hadrian, their bodies were cast into 
one pit together, which the temple-priests named from 
them Ad septem Biothanatos.—Bingham, Orig. Eccles. 
bk. i, ch. ii, § 8; Farrar, Eccles. Dict. s. v. 

Bibbighaus, Henry, D.D., a minister of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church, was born in Bucks County, 
Penn., Aug. 2d, 1777.. He was first merchant, then 
farmer; later, organist, and teacher of a parochial 
| school in Philadelphia. He studied theology private- 
ly; was licensed and ordained in 1824, in the forty- 
-eighth year of his age. He became pastor of the 
| German Reformed Salem Church, Philadelphia, where 
he continued to labor with great zeal and success till 
his death, Aug. 20th, 1851. He is remembered as a 
/mild, modest, venerable father in the Church. He 
was a good preacher, a faithful pastor, and always ex- 
erted a strong and happy influence in the judicatories 
of the Church. He preached only in the German 
language. 

Bibbins, Elisha, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Hampton, N. Y., July 16, 1790; was con- 
verted November 8, 1805; was licensed to preach in 
| January, 1812, and was admitted on trial in the Gen- 
esee Conference in July of the same year. He was 
for twelve years of his ministry in the effective ranks, 


‘three years a supernumerary, and thirty-two years 


| a superannuated preacher. 


_ power to his sermons, exhortations, and prayers. 
| was a good theologian, but a better preacher. 


Mr. Bibbins was a man 


of good natural abilities. lis powers of percepticn 


| were quick, and his reasoning faculties vigorous. His 
| sensibilities were strong and well disciplined. He had 


a strong sense of the ludicrous. He was always in 
earnest, a quality which gave almost overwhelming 
He 
In his 
best moods he poured out a torrent of eloquence which 
was very effective. He was a man of noble impulses, 
of a genial nature, of a lofty spirit, of a strong will, 
and of inexhaustible patience. He died at Scranton, 
Penn., on the 6th of July, 1859, of disease of the heart. 
—Peck, Early Methodism (N. Y. 1860, 12mo, p. 489). 


Bibbins, Samuel, a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, one of the fathers of the Black River Conference. 


| He was born about 1768, preached for about fifty years, 


disputed whether it should be regarded as the emi- | 


nence north of the present Damascus gate (Robinson, 
Bibl. Res. i, 392; Bib. Sac. 1846, p. 438 sq.) or (as is 


more probable) that immediately north of the present | 


Haram enclosure (Williams, Holy City, ii, 50). See 


JERUSALEM. 


Beziers, one of the earliest episcopal sees in France, | mikra’, 
, th 


Quite a number of synods have been held at Beziers : 
A.D. 356, on account of the Arians; 1234 and 1243, 


| form. 


and died in Brutus, N. Y., Jan. 1836. ‘‘ As a preach- 
er he was eminently owned of God,” and revivals gen- 
erally attended his ministry. His death was espe- 
cially triumphant.—Minutes of Conferences, ii, 410. 

Bible (Anglicized from the Greek BiBXia, i. e. 
little books, libelli; Latinized Biblia), the popular des- 
ignation (usually in the phrase ‘‘ Holy Bible”) now 
everywhere current for the Sacred Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament in their present collected 
The sacred books were denominated by the 
Jews the writing (A°N2, kethib’, written, or SIP 
recitation), a name of the same character as 
at applied by the Mohammedans (Korén) to denote 
See Scriprurges, Hoty. 


BIBLE 


The Bible is divided into the Old and New Testa- 
ments, 1) mada, Kai 1) Kaun) dvaOhKn. The name 
Old Testament is applied to the books of Moses by 
Paul (2 Cor. iii, 14), inasmuch as the former covenant 
comprised the whole scheme of the Mosaic revelation, 
and the history of this is contained in them. This 
phrase, ‘‘ book of the covenant,” taken probably from 
Exod. xxiv, 7; 1 Mace. i, 57 (ByBAiov dtaOhenc), was 
transferred in the course of time by a metonymy to 
signify the writings themselves. The word diajiey 
signifies either a testament or a covenant, but we now 
render it testament, because the translators of the old 
Latin version have always rendered it from the Sept., 
even when it was used as a translation of the Hebrew, 
m3, Berith’ (covenant), by the word Testamentum. 
The names given to the Old Testament were the Scrip- 


tures (Matt. xxi, 42), Scripture (2 Pet. i, 20), the | 


Holy Scriptures (Rom. i, 2), the sacred letters (2 Tim. 
iii, 15), the holy books (Sanhed. xci, 2), the law (John 
xii, 84), the law, the prophets, and the psalms (Luke 
xxiv, 44), the law and the prophets (Matt. v, 17), the 
law, the prophets, and the other books (Prol. Ecclus.), 
the books of the old covenant (Neh. viii, 8), the book 
of the covenant (1 Macc. i, 57; 2 Kings xxiii, 2)—Kit- 
to, s.v. See TESTAMENT. 

The other books (not in the canon) were called 
apocryphal, ecclesiastical, and deuterocanonical. The 
term New Testament has been in common use since 
the third century, and is employed by Eusebius in the 
same sense in which it is now commonly applied (Hist. 
Eccles. iii, 23). Tertullian employs the same phrase, 
and also that of ‘‘the Divine Instrument” in the same 
signification. See ANTILEGOMENA; APOCRYPHA. 


I. Appropriation of the term ‘‘ Bible.’ —1. In its Greek: 


form.—the application of the word Ci3Xia, the Books, 
specially to the collected books of the Old and New 
Testament, is not to be traced farther back than the 
5th century. The terms which the writers of the New 
Testament use of the Scriptures of the Old are 1) yoadr) 
(2 Tim. iii, 16; Acts viii, 32; Gal. iii, 22), at ypagat 
(Matt. xxi, 42; Luke xxiv, 27), rd tepad ypappara 
(2 Tim. iii, 15). BrBXtor is found (2 Tim. iv, 13; Rey. 
x, 2; v, 1), 83 

the use of rd Norra THY By3Aiwy for the Hagiographa 
in the Preface to Ecclesiasticus, or of at tgpai (3t3Ao in 
Josephus (Ant. i, 6, 2), indicate any thing as to the use 
of ra@ (x3dia alone as synonymous with 7 yoagn. The 
words employed by early Christian writers were nat- 
urally derived from the language of the New Testa- 
ment, and the old terms, with epithets like Ota, diya, 
and the like, continued to be used by the Greek fathers, 
as the equivalent ‘‘ Scriptura’’ was by the Latin. The 
use of 7) radard OvaOjKy in 2 Cor iii, 14, for the law as 
read in the synagogues, and the prominence given in 
the Epistle to the Heb. (vii, 22; viii, 6; ix, 15) to the 
contrast between the waXaca and the kaw, led gradu- 
ally to the extension of the former to include the other 
books of the Jewish Scriptures, and to the application 
of the latter as of the former to a book or collection of 
books. Of the Latin equivalents which were adopted 
by different writers (/nstrumentum, Testamentum), the 
latter met with the most general acceptance, and per- 
petuated itself in the language of modern Europe. 
One passage in Tertullian (adv. Marc. iv, 1) illustrates 
the growing popularity of the word which eventually 
prevailed, ‘‘instrumenti vel quod magis in usu est 
dicere, testamenti.’’? The word was naturally used by 
Greek writers in speaking of the parts of these two 
collections. They enumerate (e. g. Athan. Synop. Sac. 
Script.) ra [if3\ia of the Old and New Testament ; 
and as these were contrasted with the apocryphal 
books circulated by heretics, there was a natural ten- 
dency to the appropriation of the word as limited by 
the article to the whole collection of the canonical 
Scriptures. Jerome substitutes for these expressions 
the term Bibliotheca Divina (see Hieronymi Opera, 
ed. Martianay, vol. i, Proleg.), a phrase which this 


but with no distinctive meaning; nor does | 
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learned father probably borrowed from 2 Maccabees, 
ii, 13, where Nehemiah is said, in ‘‘ founding a library” — 
(3y3Ac06x)Kn), to have ‘gathered together the acts of 
the kings, and the prophets, and of David, and the 
epistles of the kings concerning the holy gifts.” But 
although it was usual to denominate the separate books 
in Greek by the term Biblia, which is frequently so ap- 
plied by Josephus, we first find it simply applied to 
the entire collection by St. Chrysostom in his Second 
Homily, ‘‘The Jews have the books ((313dta), but we 
have the treasure of the books; they have the letters 
(ypdppara), but we have both spirit and letter.” And 


‘again, Hom. ix in Epist. ad Coloss., *‘ Provide your- 
|selves with books (/313Aia), the medicine of the soul, 


but if you desire no other, at least procure the new 
(kawy), the Apostolos, the Acts, the Gospels.” He 
also adds to the word /13Xia the epithet divine in his 
Tenth Homily on Genesis: ‘‘ Taking before and after 
meals the divine books’’ (rad Ocia 13dta), or, as we 
should now express it, the Holy Bible. It is thus 
applied in a way which shows this use to have already 
become familiar to those to whom he wrote. The 
liturgical use of the Scriptures, as the worship of the 
Church became organized, would naturally favor this 
application. The MSS. from which they were read 
would be emphatically the books of each church or 
monastery. And when this use of the word was es- 
tablished in the East, it was natural that it should pass 
gradually to the Western Church. The terminology 
of that Church bears witness throughout (e. g. Epis- 
copus, Presbyter, Diaconus, Litania, Liturgia, Mona- 
chus, Abbas, and others) to its Greek origin, and the 
history of the word Biblia has followed the analogy of 
those that have been referred to. Here, too, there was 
less risk of its being used in any other than the higher 
meaning, because it had not, in spite of the introduc- 


| tion even in classical Latinity of Bibliotheca, Bibliopola, 


taken the place of libri, or libelli, in the common speech 
of men. . 

2. The English Form.—It is worthy of note that ‘‘ Bi- 
ble” is not found in Anglo-Saxon literature, though 
Bibliothece is given (Lye, Anglo-Sax. Dict.) as used in 
the same sense as the corresponding word in medieval 
Latin for the Scriptures as the great treasure-house of 
bocks (Du Cange and Adelung,s.v.). If we derive 
from our mother-tongue the singularly happy equiva- 


jlent of the Greek eiayyehuoy, we have received the 


word which stands on an equal eminence with ‘ Gos- 
pel’’ as one of the later importations consequent on the 
Norman Conquest and fuller intercourse with the Con- 
When the English which grew out of this 
union first appears in literature, the word is already 
naturalized. In R. Brunne (p. 290), Piers Plowman 
(1916, 4271), and Chaucer (Prol. 437), it appears in its 
distinctive sense, though the latter, in at least one pas- 
sage (House of Fame, bk. iii), uses it in a way which in- 
dicates that it was not always limited to that meaning. 
From that time, however, the higher use prevailed to 
the exclusion of any lower; and the choice of it, rather 
than of any of its synonymes, by the great translators 
of the Scriptures, Wickliffe, Luther, Coverdale, fixed it 
beyond all possibility of change. The transforma- 
tion of the word from a plural into a singular noun in 
all the modern languages of Europe, though originat- 
ing probably in the solecisms of the Latin of the 13th 
century (Du Cange, s. y. Biblia), has made it fitter than 
it would otherwise have been for its high office as the 
title of that which, by virtue of its unity and plan, is 
emphatically rur Book. 

Il. The Book as a Whole.—The history of the growth 
of the collections known as the Old and New Testa- 
ment respectively will be found fully under Canon. 
It falls within the scope of the present article to indi- 
cate in what way and by what steps the two came to 
be looked on as of co-ordinate authority, and therefore 
as parts of one whole—how, i. e. the idea of a completed 
Bible, even before the word came into use, presented 
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itself to the minds of men. As regards a large portion 
of the writings of the New Testament, it is not too 
much to say that they claim an authority not lower, 
nay, even higher than the Old. That which had not 
been revealed to the ‘‘ prophets” of the Old dispensa- 
tion is revealed to the prophets of the New (Eph. iii, 5). 
The apostles wrote as having the Spirit of Christ (1 Cor. 
vii, 40), as teaching and being taught ‘‘ by the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ” (Gal. i, 12). Where they make 
no such direct claim their language is still that of men 
who teach as “‘having authority,” and so far the old 
prophetic spirit is revived in them, and their teaching 
differs, as did that of their Master, from the traditions 
of the scribes. As the revelation of God through the 
Son was recognised as fuller and more perfect than 
that which had been made wodupepGc kai roduTpéTWC 
to the fathers (Heb. i, 1), the records of what He had 
done and said, when once recognised as authentic, 
could not be regarded as less sacred than the Scrip- 
tures of the Jews. Indications of this are found even 
within the N. T. itself. Assuming the genuineness of 
the 2d Epistle of Peter, it shows that within the life- 
time of the apostles, the Epistles of Paul had come 
to be classed among the ypagai of the Church (2 Pet. 
iii, 16). The language of the same Epistle in relation 
to the recorded teaching of prophets and apostles (iii, 2 ; 
comp. Eph. ii, 20; iii, 5; iv, 11) shows that the 7aca 
Tpopyréea ypagpre can hardly be limited to the writ- 
ings of the Old Testament. The command that the 
letter to the Colossians was to be read in the church 
of Laodicea (Col. iv, 16), though it does not prove that 
it was regarded as of equal authority with the ypady) 
Oedxvevoroc, indicates a practice which would natural- 
ly lead to its being so regarded. ‘The writing of a man 
who spoke as inspired could not fail to be regarded as 
participating in the inspiration. It is part of the de- 
velopment of the same feeling that the earliest records 
of the worship of the Christian Church indicate the 
liturgical use of some at least of the writings of the 
New, as well as of the Old Testament. Justin (Apol. 
i, 66) places rd atropypovebpara TOY aTrooTéOAWY as 
read in close connection with, or in the place of ra ovy- 
yodppara THY Tpopnrey, and this juxtaposition cor- 
responds to the manner in which Ignatius had previ- 
ously spoken of at mpopyrelat, vop0c Mwatwe, 7d 
evayyéduov (Ep. ad Smyrn.c.7). It is not meant, of 
course, that such phrases or such practices proye the 
existence of a recognised collection, but they show 
with what feelings individual writings were regarded. 
They prepare the way for the acceptance of the whole 
body of the N.-T. writings, as soon as the Canon is 


completed, as on a level with those of the Old. A lit- 
tle farther on and the recognition is complete. The- 


ophilus of Antioch (ad Autolyc. bk. iii), Ireneeus (adv. 
Heer, ii, 27; iii, 1), Clement of Alexandria (Stromata, 
iii, 10; v, 5), Tertullian (adv. Prax. 15, 20), all 
speak of the New Testament writings (what writings 
they included under this title is of course a distinct 
question) as making up, with the Old, pia yvwoc 
(Clem. Al. 7. ¢.), ‘totum instrumentum utriusque test- 
amenti”’ (Tert. /. c.), universe scriptura. As this was 
in part a consequence of the liturgical usage referred 
to, soit reacted upon it, and influenced the transcribers 
and translators of the books which were needed for the 
instruction of the Church. The Syriac Peshito in the 
3d, or at the close of the 2d century, includes (with the 
omission of some of the avrieyopeva) the New Testa- 
ment as well as the Old. The Alexandrian Codex, 
presenting in the fullest sense of the word a complete 
Bible, may be taken as the representative of the full 
maturity of the feeling which we have seen in its ear- 
lier developments. The same may be said of the Co- 
dex Sinaiticus, lately brought to light by Prof. Tischen- 
dorf. 

Ill. Order of the Books.—-The existence of a collec- 
tion of sacred books recognised as authoritative leads 
naturally to a more or less systematic arrangement, 
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The arrangement must rest upon some principle of 
classification. The names given to the several books 
will indicate in some instances the view taken of their 
contents, in others the kind of notation applied both to 
the greater and smaller divisions of the sacred vol- 
umes. The existence of a classification analogous to 
that adopted by the later Jews and still retained in the 
printed Hebrew Bibles, is indicated even before the 
completion of the O. T. Canon (Zech. vii, 12). When 
the Canon was looked upon as settled, in the period 
covered by the books of the Apocrypha, it took a more 
definite form. The Prologue to Ecclesiasticus men- 
tions ‘‘the law and the prophets and the other books.” 
In the N. T. there is the same kind of recognition. 
‘“The Law and the Prophets” is the shorter (Matt. xi, 
13; xxii, 40; Acts xiii, 15, ete.) ; ‘the Law, the Proph- 
ets, and the Psalms” (Luke xxiy, 44), the fuller state- 
ment of the division popularly recognised. The ar- 
rangement of the books of the Heb. text under these 
three heads requires, however, a farther notice. 

1. The Law, Torah’, mn, vopoc, naturally con- 
tinued to occupy the position which it must have held 
from the first as the most ancient and authoritative 
portion. Whatever questions may be raised as to the 
antiquity of the whole Pentateuch in its present form, 
the existence of a book bearing this title is traceable 
to a very early period in the history of the Israelites 
(Josh. i, 8; viii, 34; xxiv, 26), The name which must 
at first have attached to those portions of the whole 
book was applied to the earlier and contemporaneous 
history connected with the giving of the law, and as- 
cribed to the same writer. The marked distinctness 
of the five portions which make up the Torah shows 
that they must haye been designed as separate books ; 
and when the Canon was completed, and the books in 
their present form made the object of study, names for 
each book were wanted and were found. In the He- 
brew classification the titles were taken from the initial 
words, or prominent words in the initial verse ; in that 
of the Sept. they were intended to be significant of the 
subject of each book, and so we have— 


(1.) mswSIa. . . . Téveorc, Genesis. 

(2.) nivau) (ABS) . "E£odoc, Exodus. 

3.) NIpPM . 2... Asvirucdy, Leviticus. 

(4.) “27703 nape "ApOpot, Numbers. 

(5.) pss soetataee Acureoorvopoyv, Deuteronomy. 


The Greek titles were adopted without change, except 
as to the fourth, in the Latin versions, and from them 
have descended to the Bibles of modern Christendom. 
2. The Proruets.—The next group presents a more 
singular combination. ‘The arrangement stands as 
follows : 
( Sa Joshua. 
DWNT Judges. 
(priores) Land2 Samuel. 
1 and 2 Kings. 
Isaiah. 
: Jeremiah. 
(majores) (Rzekiel. 
pup (Thetwelve mi- 
[ (minores) {nor prophets. 


The Hebrew titles of these books corresponding to 
those of the English Bibles; so also in the Septuagint, 
except that this version (like the Vulgate) reckons 1 
and 2 Sam. as 1 and 2 Kings, and 1 and 2 Kings as 3 
and 4 Kings. 

The grounds on which books simply historical were 
classed under the same name as those which contained 
the teaching of prophets, in the stricter sense of the 
word, are not, at first sight, obvious, but the O. T. pre- 
sents some facts which may suggest an explanation. 
The sons of the prophets (1 Sam. x, 5; 2 Kings y, 22; 
vi, 1), living together as a society, almost as a caste 
(Amos yii, 14), trained to a religious life, cultivating 


Nebiim’. 
pax) 


prpita { 
Prophetz. 


psn | 
(posteriores) 
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sacred minstrelsy, must have occupied a position as 
instructors of the people, even in the absence of the 
special caliing which sent them as God’s messengers 
to the people. A body of men so placed naturally be- 
come historians and annalists, unless intellectual activ- 
ity is absorbed in asceticism. 
historical books of the O. T. show that they actually 


were such. Nathan the prophet, Gad, the seer of David | 
(1 Chron. xxix, 29), Ahijah and Iddo (2 Chron. ix, 29); 


Isaiah (2 Chron. xxvi, 22; xxxii, 32), are cited as 
chroniclers. The greater antiquity of the earlier his- 
torical books, and perbaps the traditional belief that 
they had originated in this way, were likely to co-op- 
erate in raising them to a high place of honor in the 
arrangement of the Jewish canon, and so they were 
looked upon as having the prophetic character which 
was denied to the historical books of the Hagiographa. 
The greater extent of the prophecies of Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, no less than the prominent position 
which they occupied in the history of Israel, led natu- 
rally to their being recognised as the Prophet Ma- 
jores. The exclusion of Daniel from this subdivision 
is a more remarkable fact, and one which has been 
differently interpreted, the Rationalistic school of later 
criticism (Eichhorn, De Wette, Bertholdt) seeing in it 
an indication of later date, and therefore of doubtful 
authenticity, the orthodox school on the contrary, as 
represented by Hengstenberg (Dissert. on Dan. ch. ii, 
§ iv, v), maintaining that the difference rested only on 
the ground that, though the utterer of predictions, he 
had not exercised, as the others had done, a prophet’s 
office among the people. Whatever may have been 
its origin, the position of this book in the Hagiographa 
led the later Jews to think and speak slightingly of it, 
and Christians who reasoned with them out of its pre- 


dictions were met by remarks disparaging to its au- | 


thority (Ilenstenberg, J. c.). The arrangement of 
the Prophetz Minores does not call for special notice, 
except so far as they were counted, in order to bring 
the whole list of canonical books within a memorial 
number, answering to that of the letters in the Hebrew 
alphabet, asa single volume, and described as 7d Owde- 
Kampogyroy. 

3. The HAacrocrapua.—Last in order came the 
group known as Kethubim’, BS25MD (from 353, to 
write), yoageia, ayWyoadpa, i. e. ‘holy writings,”’ in- 
cluding the remaining books of the Hebrew canon, ar- 
ranged in the following order, and subordinate di- 
visions: (a) Psalms, Proverbs, Job. (6) The Song 
of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther. 
(¢) Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 1 and 2 Chronicles. 

Of these, (a) were distinguished by the memorial 
word MAN, ‘truth,’ formed from the initial letters of 
the three books; (0) as Mib372 Wan, the sive rolls, as 
being written for use in the synagogues on special fes- 
tivals on five separate rolls. Of the Hebrew titles of 
these books, those which are descriptive of their con- 
tents are: pdm, Tehillim’, the Psalms; sui, 
Mishley’, Proverbs; 1258, Fykah’, Lamentations 
(from the opening word of wailing in i, 1); the Song 
of Songs, DANA NW, Shir hash-Shirim’; Ecclesias- 
tes, mbm, Kohe’leth, the Preacher; 1 and 2 Chronicles, 
DI W935, Dibrey’ hay-yamim’, words of the days 
=records. — 

The Sept. presents the following titles of these last; 
Warpot, Tapoumia, Ooivot, “Acpa aoparwr, ’Excdn- 
ovaornc, MapaXsirdpeva (i. e. things omitted, as being 
supplementary to the books of Kings). The Latin yer- 
sion imports some of the titles, and translates others: 
Psalmi, Proverbia, Threni, Canticum Canticorum, Ec- 
clesiastes, Paralipomenon, and these in their translated 
form have determined the received titles of the book in 
our English Bibles—Ecclesiastes, in which the Greek 
title is retained, and Chronicles, in which the Hebrew 


The references in the | 
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and not the Greek title is translated, being exceptions. 
The Sept. presents also some striking variations in 
the order of the books (we follow the Sixt. ed.—MSS. 
differ greatly). Both in this and in the insertion of 
the ayri\eyopeva, which we now know as the Apocry- 
pha, among the other books, we trace the absence of 
that strong reverence for the Canon and its traditional 
order which distinguished the Jews of Palestine. The 
Law, it is true, stands first, but the distinction between 
the greater and lesser prophets, between the Prophets 
and the Hagiographa, is no longer recognised. Daniel, 
with the Apocryphal additions, follows upon Ezekiel ; 
the Apocryphal 1st or 8d book of Esdras comes in as a 
1st, preceding the canonical Ezra. Tobit and Judith 
are placed after Nehemiah, Wisdom (Lodia Ladopwor) 
and Ecclesiasticus (Sodia Lepay) after Canticles, Ba- 
ruch before and the Epistle of Jeremiah after Lam- 
entations, the twelve lesser prophets before the four 
greater, and the two books of Maccabees at the close 
ofall. The common Vulg. follows nearly the same or- 
der, inverting the relative position of the greater and 
The separation of the doubtful books 
under the title of Apocrypha in the Protestant versions 
of the Scriptures left the others in the order in which 
we now have them. See SEPTUAGINT; VULGATE. 

4. The history of the arrangement of the books of the 
New TESTAMENT presents some variations, not with- 
out interest, as indicating differences of feeling or 
modes of thought. The four Gospels and the Acts of 
the Apostles uniformly stand first. They are thus 
to the New what the Pentateuch was to the Old Tes- 
tament. They do not present, however, in them- 
selves, as the books of Moses did, any order of suc- 
cession. The actual order does not depend upon the 
rank or function of the writers to whom they are as- 
signed. The two not written by aposties are pre- 
ceded and followed by one which was, and it seems as 
if the true explanation were to be found in a tradition- 
al belief as to the dates of the several Gospels, accord- 
ing to which Matthew’s, whether in its Greek or He- 
brew form, was the earliest, and John’s the latest. 
The arrangement once adopted would naturally con- 
firm the belief, and so we find it assumed by Irenzus, 
Origen, Augustine. The position of the Acts as an 
intermediate book, the sequel to the Gospels, the prel- 
ude to the Epistles, was obviously a natural one. 
After this we meet with some striking differences. 
The order in the Alexandrian, Vatican, and Ephraem 
MSS. (A, B, C) gives precedence to the catholic Epis- 
tles, and as this is also recognised by the Council of 
Laodicea (Can. 60), Cyril of Jerusalem (Catech. iv, 35), 
and Athanasius (/pist. Fest. ed. Bened. i, 961), it 
would appear to have been characteristic of the East- 
era churches. Lachmann and Tischendorf (7th ed.) fol- 
low this arrangement. (The Sinaitic MS. places Paul’s 
Epistles even before the Acts.) The Western Church, 
on the other hand, as represented by Jerome, Augus- 
tine, and their successors, gave priority of position to 
the Pauline Epistles; and as the order in which these 
were given presents, (1.) those addressed to churches 
arranged according to their relative importance, (2.) 
those addressed to individuals, the foremost place was 
naturally occupied by the Epistle to the Romans. 
The tendency of the Western Church to recognise 
Rome as the centre of authority may perhaps, in part, 
account for this departure from the custom of the East. 
The order of the Pauline Epistles themselves, however, 
is generally the same, and the only conspicuously dif- 
ferent arrangement was that of Marcion, who aimed 
at a chronological order. In the four MSS. above re- 
ferred to, Hebrews comes after 2 Thessalonians (in that 
from which Cod. B was copied it seems to have stood 
between Gal. and Ephes.). In those followed by Je- 
rome, it stands, as in the English Bible and the Textus 
Receptus, after Philemon. Possibly the absence of 
Paul’s name, possibly the doubts which existed as to his 
being the sole author of it, possibly its approximation to 
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the character of the catholic Epistles, may have de- 
termined the arrangement. The Apocalypse, as might 
be expected from the peculiar character of its contents, 
occupied a position by itself. Its comparatively late 
recognition may have determined the position which it 
has uniformly held as the last of the sacred books. 

IV. Division into Chapters and Verses.—As soon as 
any break is made in the continuous writing which has 
characterized in nearly all countries the early stages 
of the art, we get the germs of a system of division. 
But these divisions may be used for two distinct pur- 
poses. So far as they are used to exhibit the logical 
relations of words, clauses, and sentences to each oth- 
er, they tend to a recognised punctuation. So far as 
they are used for greater convenience of reference, or 
as a help to the memory, they answer to the chapters 
and verses of our modern Bibles, At present we are 
concerned only with the latter. 

1, The Hebrew of the Old Testament.—It is hardly 
possible to conceive of the liturgical use of the books 
of the Old Testament without some kind of recognised 
division. In proportion as the books were studied and 
commented on in the schools of the rabbins, the division 
would become more technical and complete, and hence 
the existing notation which is recognised in the Tal- 
mud (the Gemara ascribing it to Moses [Hupfeld, Stud. 
und Krit. 1830, p. 827 ]) may probably have originated 
in the earlier stages of the growth of the synagogue 
ritual. The New-Testament quotations from the Old 
are for the most part cited without any more specific 
reference than to the book from which they come. 
The references, however, in Mark xii, 26, and Luke 
xx, 37 (é7i rig Parov), Rom. xi, 2 yv ‘HAia), and 
Acts viii, 32 (0) weptoxy) THE yoadyc), indicate a division 
which had become familiar, and show that some, at 
least, of the sections were known popularly by titles 
taken from their subjects. In like manner, the exist- 
ence of some cycle of lessons is indicated by Luke iv, 17; 
Acts xii, 15; xv, 21; 2 Cor. iii, 14; and this, whether 
identical or not with the later rabbinic cycle, must 
haye involved an arrangement analogous to that sub- 
sequently adopted. 

(1.) The Talmudic division is on the following plan. 
{1.] The Law was, in the first instance, divided into fif- 
ty-four Miva, parshiyoth’=sections, so as to provide 
a lesson for each Sabbath in the Jewish intercalary 
year, provision being made for the shorter year by the 
combination of two of the shorter sections. Coexist- 
ing with this, there was a subdivision into lesser par- 
shiyoth, which served to determine the portions of the 
sections taken by the several readers in the syna- 
gogues. The lesser parshiyoth themselves were classed 
under two heads—the “open” (MIFAAMD, pethuchoth’), 
which served to indicate a change of subject analogous 
to that between two paragraphs in modern writing, and 
began accordingly a fresh line in the MS., and the 
closed’? (MAINO, sethumoth’), which corresponded 
to minor divisions, and were marked only by a space 
within the line. The initial letters 5 and © served as 
a notation, in the margin or in the text itself, for the 
two kinds of sections. The threefold initial DDD or 
ODD was used when the commencement of one of the 
parshiyoth coincided with that of a Sabbath lesson 
(comp. Keil, Hinleitung in das A. T. § 170, 171). 

[2.] A different terminology was employed for the 
Prophetz Priores and Posteriores, and the division was 
Jess uniform. The tradition of the Jews that the 
Prophets were first read in the service of the syna- 
gogue, and consequently divided into sections, because 
the reading of the Law had been forbidden by Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, rests upon a very slight foundation ; 
but its existence is, at any rate, a proof that the Law 
was believed to have been systematically divided be- 
fore the same process was applied to the other books. 
The name of the sections in this case was NI90ET 
Ene 
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(haphtaroth’, from “2B, to dismiss). If the name 
were applied in this way because the lessons from the 
Prophets came at the close of the synagogue service, 
and so were followed by the dismissal of the people 
(Vitringa, De Synag. iii, 2, 20), its history would pre- 
sent a curious analogy to that of ‘‘ Missa,’’ ‘‘ Mass,” 
on the assumption that this also was derived from the 
‘‘Tte missa est,’’ by which the congregation was in- 
formed of the conclusion of the earlier portion of the 
service of the Church. The peculiar use of Missa 
shortly after its appearance in the Latin of ecclesias- 
tical writers in a sense equivalent to that cf haphtaroth 
(‘sex Missas de Propheta Esaia facite,’’ Caesar Arelat. 
and Aurelian in Bingham, Azté. xiii, 1) presents at 
least a singular coincidence. The haphtaroth them- 
selves were intended to correspond with the larger 
parshiyoth of the Law, so that there might be a dis- 
tinct lesson for each Sabbath in the intercalary year 
as before; but the traditions of the German and the 
Spanish Jews, both of them of great antiquity, pre- 
sent a considerable diversity in the length of the di- 
visions, and show that they had never been determ- 
ined by the same authority as that which had settled 
the parshiyoth of the Law (Van der Hooght, Prefat. 
in Bib. § 35). 

(2.) Of the traditional divisions of the Hebrew Bible, 
however, that which has exercised most influence in the 
received arrangement of the text was the subdivision 
of the larger sections into verses (D°P410B, pesuhkim’). 
These do not appear to have been used till the post- 
Talmudic recension of the text by the Masoretes of the 
9th century. They were then applied, first to the prose, 
and afterward to the poetical books of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, superseding in the latter the arrangement 
of ariyot, KOAa, KOppara, lines and groups of lines, 
which had been based upon metrical considerations. 
The verses of the Masoretic divisions were preserved 
with comparatively slight variations through the Mid- 
dle Ages, and came to the knowledge of translators and 
editors when the attention of European scholars was di- 
rected to the study of Hebrew. In the Hebrew MSS. 
the notation had been simply marked by the ‘‘ Soph- 
Pasuk” (;) at the end of each verse; and in the earlier 
printed Hebrew Bibles (Sabionetta’s, 1557, and Plan- 
tin’s, 1566) the Hebrew numerals which guide the read- 
er in referring are attached to every fifth verse only. 
The Concordance of Rabbi Nathan, 1450, however, had 
rested on the application of a numeral to each verse, 
and this was adopted by the Dominican Pagninus in 
his Latin version, 1528, and carried throughout the 
whole of the Old and New Testament, coinciding sub- 
stantially, as regards the former, with the Masoretic, 
and therefore with the modern division, but differing 
materially, as to the New Testament, from that which 
was adopted by Robert Stephens, and through his wide- 
ly circulated editions passed into general reception. 

(3.) The chief facts that remain to be stated as to the 
verse divisions of the Old Testament are that they were 
adopted by Stephens in his edition of the Vulgate, 1555, 
and by Frellon in that of 1556; that they appeared, for 
the first time in an English translation, in the Geneva 
Bible of 1560, and were thence transferred to the Bish- 
ops’ Bible of 1568 and the Authorized Version of 1611. 
In Coyerdale’s Bible we meet with the older notation, 
which was in familiar use for other books, and retain- 
ed, in some instances (e. g. in references to Plato), to 
the present times. The letters A B C D are placed at 
equal distances in the margin of each page, and the 
reference is made to the page (or, in the case of Serip- 
ture, to the chapter) and the letter accordingly. 

2. The Septuagint translation, together with the 
Latin versions based upon it; have contributed very 
little to the received division of the Bibles. Made 
at a time when the rabbinic subdivisions were not en- 
forced, hardly perhaps existing, and not used in the 
worship of the synagogue, there was no reason for the 
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scrupulous care which showed itself in regard to the 
Hebrew text. The language of Tertullian (Scorp. ii) 
and Jerome (in Mic, vi, 9; Zeph. iii; 4) implies the 
existence of ‘“‘capitula” of some sort; but the word 
does not appear to have been used in any more definite 
sense than ‘‘locus” or ‘ passage.” The liturgical 
use of portions of the Old Testament would lead to the 
employment of some notation to distinguish the ava- 
yvwopara or “lectiones,’’ and individual students or 
transcribers might adopt a system of reference of their 
own; but we find nothing corresponding to the fully 
organized notation which originated with the Talmud- 
ists or Masoretes. It is possible, indeed, that the gen- 
eral use of Lectionaria—in which the portions read in 
the Church services were written separately —may 
have hindered the development of such a system. 
Whatever traces of it we find are accordingly scanty 
and fluctuating. The sticho-metric mode of writing 
(i. e. the division of the text into short lines generally 
with very little regard to the sense) adopted in the 4th 
or 5th centuries (see Prolegom. to Breitinger’s Septua- 
gint, i, 6), though it may have facilitated reference, or 
been useful as a guide to the reader in the half-chant 
commonly used in liturgical services, was too arbitrary 
(except where it corresponded to the parallel clauses 
of the Hebrew poetical books) and inconvenient to be 
generally adopted. The Alexandrian MSS. present a 
partial notation of ceddX\ata, but as regards the Old 
Testament these are found only in portions of Deuter- 
onomy and Joshua. Traces exist (Monum. Eccles. 
Cuteler. in Breitinger, Proleg. ut sup.) of a like division 
in Numbers, Exodus, and Leviticus, and Latin MSS. 
present frequently a system of division into ‘ tituli’’ 


or ‘‘ capitula,” but without any recognised standards.. 


In the 13th century, however, the development of 
theology as a science, and the more frequent use of the 
Scriptures as a text-book for lectures, Jed to the general 
adoption of a more systematic division, traditionally 
ascribed to Stephen Langton, archbishop of Canterbury 
(Triveti Annal. p. 182, ed. Oxon.), but carried out by 
Cardinal Hugh de St. Cher (Gibert Genebrard, Chrono/. 
iy, 644), and passing through his Commentary (Postil- 
la in Universa Biblia, and Concordance, cir. 1240) into 
general use. No other subdivision of the chapters was 
united with this beyond that indicated by the margin- 
al letters A B C D, as described above. 

5. As regards the Old Testament, then, the present 
arrangement grows out.of the union of Cardinal 
Hugo’s capitular division and the Masoretic verses. 
It should be noted that the verses in the authorized 
English Bible occasionally differ from those of the 
Heb. Masoretic text, especially in the Psalms (where 
the Heb. reckons the ditles as ver. 1) and some chap- 
ters of the Chronicles (perhaps through the influence 
of the Sept.). A tabular exhibit of these variations 
may be found at the end of the Englishman's Heb. Con- 
cordance (Lond. 1843). Such discrepancies also (but 
less frequently) occur in the N. T. The Apocryphal 
books, to which, of course, no Masoretic division was 
applicable, did not receive a versicular division till the 
Latin edition of Pagninus in 1528, nor the division now 
in use till Stephen’s edition of the Vulgate in 1555. 

4, The history of the New Testament presents some 
additional facts of interest. Here, as in the case of 
the Old, the system of notation grew out of the neces- 
sities of study. 

(1.) Fhe comparison of the Gospel narratives gave 
rise to attempts to exhibit the harmony between them. 
Of these, the first of which we haye any record was 
the Diatessaron of Tatian in the 2d century (Euseb. 
H. EF. iv, 29). This was followed by a work of like 
character from Ammonius of Alexandria in the 3d 
(Euseb. Epist. ad Carpianum). The system adopted by 
Ainmonius, however, that of attaching to the Gospel 
of Matthew the parallel passages of the other three, 
and inserting those which were not parallel, destroyed 
the outward form in which the Gospel history had been 
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recorded, and was practically inconvenient. Nor did 
their labors have any direct effect on the arrangement 
of the Greek text, unless we adopt the conjectures of 
Mill and Wetstein that it is to Ammonius or Tatian 
that we have to ascribe the marginal notation of Ke¢ a- 
dara, marked by A B I’ A, which are found in the older 
MSS. The search after a more convenient method of 
exhibiting the parallelisms of the Gospels led Eusebius 
of Cxsarea to form the ten canons (kavovec, registers) 
which bear his name, and in which the sections of the 
Gospels are classed according as the fact narrated is 
found in one Evangelist only, or in two or more. In 
applying this system to the transcription of the Gos- 
pels, each of them was divided into shorter sections of 
variable length, and to each of these were attached 
two numerals, one indicating the canon under which 
it would be found, and the other its place in that canon. 
Luke, iii, 21, 22, e.g. would represent the 13th section 
belonging to the first canon. This division, howev- 
er, extended only to the books that had come under 
the study of the Harmonists. The Epistles of Paul 
were first divided in a similar manner by the unknown 
bishop to whom Euthalius assigns the credit of it (cir. 
396), and he himself, at the instigation of Athanasius, 


| applied the method of division to the Acts and the 


Catholic Epistles. Andrew, Bishop of Cesarea in Cap- 
padocia, completed the work by dividing the Apoca- 
lypse (cir. 500). See HarmontzEs (of the Gospels). 

Of the four great uncial MSS. extant prior to the 
recent discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus by Dr. Tis- 
chendorf, A presents the Ammonian or Eusebian nu- 


;merals and canons, C and D the numerals without the 


canons. 8B has neither numerals nor canons, but a 
notation of its own, the chief peculiarity of which is, 
that the Epistles of Paul are treated as a single book, 
and brought under a continuous capitulation. After 
passing into disuse and so into comparative oblivion, 
the Eusebian and Euthalian divisions have recently 
(since 1827) again become familiar to the English stu- 
dent through Bishop Lloyd’s edition of the Greek Tes- _ 
tament, and other critical editions. 

(2.) With the New Testament, however, as with the 
Old, the division into chapters adopted by Hugh de St. 
Cher superseding those that had been in use previous- 
ly, appeared in the early editions of the Vulgate, was 
transferred to the English Bible by Coverdale, and so 
became universal. The notation of the verses in each 
chapter naturally followed the use of the Masoretic 
verses for the Old Testament. The superiority of 
such a division over the marginal notation ‘“A B C D” 
in the Bible of St. Cher led men to adopt an analogous 
system for the New. See CHAprers. In the Latin 
version of Pagninus accordingly, there is a versicular 
division, though differing from the one subsequently 
used in the greater length of its verses. The absence 
of an authoritative standard like that of the Masoretes 
left more scope to the individual discretion of editors 
or printers, and the activity of the two Stephenses 
caused that which they adopted in their numerous edi- 
tions of the Greek Testament and Vulgate to be gen- 
erally received. In the preface to the Concordance, 
published by Henry Stephens, 1594, he gives the fol- 
lowing account of the origin of this division. His fa- 
ther, he tells us, finding the books of the New Testa- 
ment already divided into chapters (tujpara, or sec- 
tions), proceeded to a farther subdivision into verses. 
The name versicul: did not commend itself to him. He 
would have preferred rymparia or sectiuncule, but the 
preference of others for the former led him to adopt it. 
The whole work was accomplished “inter equitandum” 
on his journey from Paris to Lyons. While it was in 
progress men doubted of its success. No sooner was 
it known than it met with universal acceptance. The 
edition. in which this division was first adopted was 
published in 1551, another came from the same press 
in 1555. It was used for the Vulgate in the Antwerp 
edition of Hentenius in 1559, for the English version 
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published in Geneva in 1560, and from that time, with | (I.) Bible Societies of Great Britain; (II.) Bible So- 


slight variations in detail, has been universally recog- 
nised, The convenience of such a system for reference 
is obvious; but it may be questioned whether it has not 
been purchased by too great a sacrifice of the percep- 
tion by ordinary readers of the true order and connec- 
tion of the books of the Bible. In some cases the di- 
vision of chapters separates portions which are very 
closely united (see e. g. Matt. ix, 38, and x,1; xix, 30, 
and xx,1; Mark ii, 23-28, and iii, 1-5; viii, 38, and 
ix, 1; Luke xx, 45-47, and xxi, 1-4; Acts vii, 60, and 
viii, 1s, (Cor. x, 33, xi, 1; 2 Cor. iv,48) v; £3 vi, 18; 
and vii, 1), and throughout gives the impression of a 
formal division altogether at variance with the con- 
tinuous flow of narrative or thought which character- 
ized the book as it came from the hand of the writer. 
The separation of verses has moreover conduced large- 
ly to the habit of building doctrinal systems upon iso- 
lated texts. The advantages of the received method 
are united with those of an arrangement representing 


agraph Bibles, lately published by different editors, 
and in the Greek Testaments of Lloyd, Lachmann, 
and Tischendorf. The student ought, however, to re- 


member, in using these, that the paragraphs belong to | 


the editor, not the writer, and are therefore liable to 
the same casualties rising out of subjective peculiari- 
ties, dogmatic bias, and the like, as the chapters of our 
common Bibles. 
has been reduced almost to a minimum by the care of 


editors to avoid the errors into which their predecessors | 


have fallen, but the possibility of the evil exists, and 
should therefore be guarded against by the exercise of 
an independent judgment. (Davidson, in Horne’s Introd. 
new ed. ii, 27 sq.; Tregelles, abid. iv, 30 sq. ; Davidson, 
Bib. Criticism, i, 60; ii, 21.)\—Smith,s.v. See Verses, 

Bible, Attributes of (4 ffectiones Scripture), a 
title by which, in the 16th century, Protestant theo- 
logians designated certain true views of Scripture as 
opposed to Romish, Socinian, and other errors. They 
are divided into two classes: 

1. Primary attributes (affectiones primaric), i. e. 
such as directly flow from the divine origin and canon- 
icity of the Scriptures. They are, (1) Authority (auc- 


toritas), as opposed on the one hand to the Socinian | 
undervaluing of the O. T., and on the other to the | 


Romish doctrine that the Church settles the authority 
of Scripture. It is divided into (a) auctoritas norma- 
tiva, i. e. the authority of the Bible to bind men to be- 


lieve and do whatever it teaches or commands; (b) | 


auctoritas judicialis, as the Bible is the final appeal in 
questions of faith and practice. (2) Sufficiency (sufli- 
cientia or perfectio), as the Bible contains all things 
necessary for faith and practice, opposed to the Quaker 
doctrine of special inspiration or the “inner light,” 


and to the Roman demand for traditional and Church | 


teaching in addition to Scripture. (3) Jntelligibleness 
(perspicuitas), opposed to the Romish doctrine that 
the Bible cannot be understood without the Church’s 
exposition of it. (4) Mficacy, i. e. of its doctrines and 
principles for the salvation of men. 

2. Secondary attributes, such as flow indirectly from 
the same sources: (1) Necessity of Scripture, as the 
truth could be preserved and handed down neither by 
tradition nor by the “inner lizht.” (2) Integrity, i.e. 
that no part essential to the canon has been lost. (3) 
Purity, i. e. the uncorrupted preservation of the text. 
(4) I’reedom Ulegendi omnibus concessa licentia), i. e. 
the unrestrained reading of the Bible by all Christians, 
lay as well as clerical.—Knapp, Theology, § xi. See 
Bisve, Use or By THE Larry. 

Bible, Manuscripts of. See Manuscripts, 
BIBLICAL. 


Bible Societies, associations for the printing, 
translation, and circulation of the Word of God. They 
are given in this article in the following order, viz.: 


Practically the risk of such casualties | 


cieties on the Continent of Europe; (III.) American 
Bible Society; (1V.) American and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety (Baptist); (V.) American Bible Union (Baptist) ; 
(VI.) Bible Revision Association (Baptist). 

1. Bisie Socreties or GREAT Brirain.—By far 
the most important among the Bible Societies of Great 
Britain is the Bririsu AND Forr1GN Bisie Sociery, 
founded March 7th, 1804. 

I. Preparation.—A number of societies with cog- 
nate design had preceded it, e. g. (1) the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge (1698), which included 
among its objects the spread of Bibles, Prayer-books, 
tracts, and missions, especially in India: it printed 


| Bibles in English, Welsh, Manks, and Arabic; (2) 


the Society for propagating the Gospel in foreign Parts 


(1701), with similar objects in special reference to the 


American colonies; (3) the Scottish Society for propa- 


| gating Christian Knowledge (1709), whose field included 
a the Highlands, the Scottish Islands, and part of North 
the original more faithfully in the structure of the Par- | 


America; (4) the Society for promoting Religious Knowl- 
edge among the Poor (1750); (5) Naval and Military Bi- 


| ble Society (1780) ; and, in the same year, (6) the French 


Bible Society, for publishing French Scriptures, which 
soon died out. Timpson (Bible Triumphs, p. 102 sq.) 
mentions twenty societies (including some of the 
above), all anticipatory of: the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 

Il. Origin.—The idea of a general and comprehen- 
sive Bible Society was first suggested in December, 
1802, when an attempt was made to found a Bible So- 
ciety for Wales, where the demand for Bibles was then 
extremely urgent. This was in London, Dec. 1802. 
The question was under discussion in a committee of 


'the Tract Society, when suddenly the Rev. Joseph 
| Hughes (Baptist), one of the secretaries of the Tract 


Society, remarked, ‘‘ Certainly such a society might be 
formed; and if for Wales, why not for the world?” 
This broad idea took deep hold of the minds of the 
men who were, with its author, laboring for the salva- 
tion of the world. It was at once made public in a 
call by Mr. Hughes for a meeting to consider the sub- 
ject, which was attended on March 7th, 1804, at the 
London Tavern, by about 300 persons of all denomina- 
tions, save that the Church of England clergy refused 
at first to co-operate with dissenters. But, persuaded 
by the pathos of the Rey. C. F. A. Steinkopff, the Rev. 
John Owen first gave in his adhesion, which step was 
soon after approved by Bishop Porteus. Organization 
was at once effected; Lord Teignmouth was chosen 
president, the Rey. Josiah Pratt (Church of England) 
and Rey. Joseph Hughes (Baptist) were appointed sec- 
retaries. Bishop Porteus and other prelates became 


| members; and Wilberforce, Granville Sharpe, and oth- 


er distinguished public men gaye their names and influ- 
ence to the undertaking. Dr. Steinkopff was after- 
ward added to the number of secretaries. The object 
of the society was declared to be ‘to promote the cir- 
culation of the Holy Scriptures, without note or com- 
ment, both at home and in foreign lands.”’ An exec- 
utiye committee was formed consisting of 36 laymen, 
viz., 15 members of the Established Church, 15 dis- 
senters, and 6 resident foreigners. To this committee 
is intrusted the management of the business of the so- 
ciety. The annual membership fee is one guinea, and 
clerical members, whether of the Established Church 
or Dissenting churches, have a seat and vote in ses- 
sions. This organization was first framed in ‘‘the 
counting-room, Old Swan Stairs, Upper Thames Street, 
belonging to Joseph Hardcastle, Esq., Treasurer of the 
London Missionary Society, whose plans of beneyo- 
lence, as well as those of the Religious Tract Society, 
and the Hibernian Society, were formed in the same 
room” (Timpson, Bib. Triumphs, p. 128). 

III. Operations.—The attention of the society was 
first turned to Wales, and 25,000 Bibles and Testa- 
ments were printed in Welsh and distributed there, 
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From England it turned its energy to Continental | 
Europe, where multitudes of Bibles were distributed. — 
Bible Societies were soon formed on the Continent ; an_ 
account of them will be found under the next head of 
this article. Turkey and the Levant were canyassed, 
and the seven apostolic churches, in which the Bible 
was almost forgotten, were visited once more by the 
Word of God. In India the Bible Society found per- 
manent foothold, and extended its operations to a very 
wide field. Much had been undertaken here by vari- 
ous denominations and societies, and several transla- 
tions were in languid progress; but the vigor of the | 
London Society soon changed the state of affairs, and 
a comprehensive and effective work began. Even Ro- 
manists co-operated, and eight auxiliary societies soon 
sprung up, some of them in Oceanica and Africa. The | 
great Bible Societies of America were also its legit- 
imate though indirect result, and active auxiliaries 
were organized in the Canadas. In South America it 
was less successful, but ‘‘no society ever spread so rap- 
idly or so far.” The work of translation was begun 
at an early period: its extent will be seen from the ta- 
ble below marked 0. , 

The career of the B.and.F. B. Society has not been | 
without vigorous opposition. The first attack came | 
from the High-Church clergy of the Establishment, 
especially Dr. Wordsworth, Bishop Randolph, and aft- 
erward Bishop Marsh. These assaults had no other 
effect than to diminish the interest of the Established 
Church in the society ; in spite of which, it has always | 
had the support of the most zealous evangelical clergy 
and laity in that body. In India, after the return of 
Lord Wellesley (1806), the governors general for a 
series of years opposed the society ; but all they could 
do was to impede, not to prevent its work of translat- 
ing and circulating the Scriptures. About 1811 a dis- | 
pute arose at home concerning the publication of the 
Apocrypha, which was circulated on the Continent with 
the Bibles issued by the society. This dispute agitated 
the society until 1826, when, by a final decision, the 
printing and circulation of the Apocrypha was stopped. 
This decision caused above 50 of the societies on the | 
Continent to separate from the B. and F. B, Society ; 
but agencies were substituted for auxiliaries, and the | 
work went on. At the semi-centennial jubilee in 
1853, the devoted Dr. Steinkopff alone remained of all 
the men who were s0 active in its foundation. Others, 
however, had succeeded to their places, and the enter- 
prise was still most ably sustained. 

IV. Statistics.—(a.) Fimance— 


Receipts. Expenditure. 
PARSE NOAB ais: ctysapeivm aun $10,645 0° $3,301 38 
Tenth: YEAR ware os vicina 421,725 44 490,615 68 
Twentieth year ...... AT2,0D5 12 433,146 12 
Thirtieth year....... 406,061 48 340,750 36 
Fortieth year........ 477,007 56 409,915 96 
Viftieth year......... 525,384 40 577,203 8S 


Sixty-second year..... 760,907 34 809,865 8S 
Motel from PeESINMING ic. cst nese is $23,355,764 40 


This exhibit does not, however, show the real ratio of 
growth, as the receipts of the society for some of the 
years were much greater than for other subsequent 
years here mentionod, but it shows the relative periodic 
status. It also shows that its receipts always exceed- 
ed its expenditures. 

(b.) Versions.—The B. and F. B. S., from its organ- 
ization until 1866, caused the translation, publication, 
or circulation of the Holy Sriptures, entire or in parts, 
in languages and dialects as follows, viz. : 


Lang. and Dial. Lang. and Dial. 
In Western Europe....... 13)In North and Cent. India,. 24 


In Northern ‘ In South India....c.e05 00 10) 
In Central ne In'Cevlotittisc.. carsales tris 3 
In Southern ‘ 3/In Indo-Chinese countries. 9 
AnlsRussian ps eeeen ater )|In Chinese Empire........ 3 
In Caucasian and border In Hither Polynesia...... 7 

Couminies: 5. cata In Farther pana toes 16 


3)In Africa 
Dn America 2.2% sScnpneace 


Total erent 


In Semitic languages...... 
MI ISTEIA, sat.i,0- ese eine 
In India (general) 
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| other dépéts in Asia and the Levant. 


| Grand total from beginning — 
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Of these 173 languages and dialects, the B. and F. B.S. 
has aided the translation, printing, or distribution of 
the Scriptures directly in 129, indirectly 44 total 157. 
‘The number of versions (omitting those in different 


| characters only) is 213, and of these 161 were prepared 


since 1804.” 
V. Present Condition.—The number of Bible Socie- 


_ties connected with the B, and F. B. S. was in 1866— 


IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
Auxiliaries, 697; branches, 417; asscciations, 2537—total, 3951, 
IN TIP COLONIES AND ELSEWHERE. 
Auxiliaries 127 ; branches, 833; associations, 200—total, 1160. 
Grand total, 5111. 


The society had also, in Europe and America, thirteen 
foreign agencies, which have the superintendence of 
dépots of the Scriptures. There are also numerous 
During the year 
ending March 31, 1866, the society issued Bibles and 
parts of the Bible as follows, viz. : 

From London, 1,471.044; on the Continent, BU Oe 
2,296,130. 
From London,35,486, 419; on Continent,14,199,290—bo 280. 709, 
The grants of the society of Bibles, Testaments, ver- 
sions, materials, and money to various institutions, as- 
sociations, and individuals, in nearly all countries on 
the globe, for the year ending March 31, 1866, alone 
amounted to upward of £52,314 (see Report for 1866). 
This noble institution has recently closed the most 
prosperous and effective year of its splendid history. 
Its object is the purest Christian charity to all mankind, 
and Heaven is crowning its efforts with a success com- 
mensurate with its design.—Timpson, Bible Triumphs 
(Lond. 12mo, 1853); Reports of Brit. and For. Bible 
Society; Owen, Hist. of Brit. and For, Bible Society (3 
vols. 8yo). 

Other Bible Societies of Great Britain are, (1.) the 
Trimtarian Bible Society, which separated from the 
B. and F. B.S. in 1831, when the resolution to make 
the belief in the triune God a term of membership was 
rejected. It is now mostly supported by the Irving, 
ites. Its income for the year 1860 amounted to £1703. 
(2.) The Bible Translation Society, a Baptist Society, 
which has for its object ‘‘to aid in printing and circu- 
lating those translations of the Holy Scriptures from 
which the British and Foreign Bible Society has with- 
drawn its assistance on the ground that the words re- 
lating to the ordinance of baptism have been trans- 
lated by terms signifying immersion; and farther, to 
aid in producing and circulating other versions of the 
Word of God similarly faithful and complete.’’ Its 
income in 1860 amounted to £1815. (3.) The Hiber- 
nian Bible Society: the income for the year closing 
April, 1860, was £5063—an increzse of £988 over the 
preceding year. The issues of the last year were 
107,694 copies; the total issue 2,843,145 copies. (4.) 
In Scotland, where the Bible Society has hitherto ob- 
tained less support than in other parts of Great Britain, 
a ‘‘National Bible Society for Scotland’? was organ- 
ized in May, 1860. The General Board of Directicn is 
to be divided into two parts, one of which is to be located 
in Edinburgh, and the other in Glasgow. See Evan- 
gelical Christendom, June 1, 1860. 

2. Bisty SocreTIES ON THE CONTINENT OF Ev- 
ropn.—l. The Canstein Bible Institute was founded in 
1710 by the Marquis of Canstein, to print and circu- 
late the Word of God at a cheap rate. Up to 1843 it 
had circulated nearly five millions of Bibles, and near- 
ly three millions of Testaments. See CANSTEIN. 

2. The Nuremberg Bible Society was formed May 10, 
1804, the B. and F. B.S. contributing £100 toward its 
foundation. The friends of the Bible cause in Basle 
united at first with this society. In 1806 it was re- 
moved to Basle, and became the Basle Bible Society. 

3. The Latisbon (Roman Catholic) Bible Socrety was 
formed in 1805-6 under Dr. Wittmann. It was after< 
ward suppressed. 
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4, The Berlin Bible Society obtained the sanction of 
the King of Prussia Feb. 11, 1806. It was merged into 
the greater Prussian Bible Society in 1814, which had 
circulated, up to the year 1855, about two million cop- 
ies of the Bible. A number of other German Bible 
Societies have since been established, as the Bible So- 
ciety of Saxony, in 1813, which had in 1859 thirty-two 
branch associations; the Bible Society of Sleswick- 
Holstein, since 1826; the Hessian Bible Society, and 
many others. Most of the German societies retain 
the Apocrypha in their editions of the Bible. 

5. The Zurich and Wirtemberg Bible Society follow- 
ed in 1812, 1813, and in a few years many organiza- 
tions sprang up in Switzerland. 

6. The formation of the Danish Bible Society took place 
at Copenhagen, May 22,1814. The King of Sweden, 
in a full council of state, July 6, 1814, consented to be- 
come the patron of the Swedish Bible Society. 

7. The Russian Bible Society was authorized by an 
imperial ukase, Jan. 14, 1813. The Greek, the Roman 
Catholic, the Lutheran, the Reformed, and the Arme- 
nian churches were represented in this society, in or- 
der to spread the Bible in the entire Russian empire. 
In 1826-the number of branch associations amounted 
to 289, the annual income to 400,000 rubles, and the 
number of copies of the Scriptures, which had been 
circulated in thirty-two different languages, to 411,000. 
The translation of the Bible into the modern Russian, 
and the large circulation of this translation among the 
country people, aroused an opposition on the part of 
the Russian clergy, which soon led to the suppression 
of the society by the Emperor Nicholas (1826). In its 
place a Protestant Russian Bible Society was organized 
at Petersburg, which had to restrict its operations to 
the Protestant population. It has existed ever since, 
and circulated more than 200,000 Bibles. The Emperor 
Alexander II has shown himself more favorable to the 
circulation of the Scriptures than his father, and the 
hope is generally entertained that the Bible colporteurs 
will soon have again free access to the members of the 
Greek Church. 

8. In Finland a society was formed at Abo, 1812, and 
Norway followed in 1815. 

9. The United Netherlands Bible Society, formed in 
1813, soon had auxiliaries in most parts of Holland. 

10. In 1818 the Paris Protestant Bible Society was 
authorized by the French government, and it went on 
in spite of great opposition from the Abbé de la Men- 
nais and others. Other French Bible Socicties are at 
Colmar (founded in 1820) and at Strasburg (founded 
in 1816). 

11. In Southern Europe, the Malta Bible Society was 
founded May 26, 1817, and became highly important 
as the station for supplying the Scriptures to various 
people, from the isles of the Archipelago to the banks 
of the Euphrates. These objects were promoted by 
the travels of the Rev. Messrs. Jowett, Connor, and 
Burckhardt. Farther detail can be found in the Re- 
ports of the B. and F. B. S.; Owen’s Hist. of the B. and 
F. B. 8. (8 vols. 8vo) ; Timpson, Bible Triumphs (Lond. 
1853, 8vo). 

3. AmERICAN BrisiE Soctery, ‘‘a voluntary asso- 
ciation, which has for its object the circulation of the 
Holy Scriptures in the commonly received version, 
without note or comment.’’ Its centre is in the city of 
New York, but it is ramified by means of auxiliaries 
over the entire United States and Territories. 

I. Organization.—This society was suggested by the 
success of the British and Foreign Bible Society. That 
society had been found to supply a great want in the 
mother country, and a similar association was perhaps 
still more needed in America. During the Reyolution- 
ary War, such was the scarcity of Bibles that Congress 
in 1777 voted to print 30,000 copies; and when it was 
found impracticable, for want of type and paper, it di- 
rected the Committee on Commerce to import 20,000 
from Europe, giving as a reason that “its use was so 
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universal and its importance so great.’’ When this, 
too, in consequence of the embargo, was found imprac- 
ticable, Congress passed a resolution (1782) in favor of 
an edition of the Bible published by the private enter- 
prise of Mr. Robert Aitkin, of Philadelphia, which it 
pronounced ‘‘a pious and laudable undertaking, sub- 
servient to the interests of religion.’’ Such was the 
language of the Congress of the United States in refer- 
ence to the Bible in the year 1782. But the work of 
printing the Holy Scriptures went on very slowly. It 
did not meet the demand. Besides, the books were 
sold at prices beyond the reach of the poor. Other 
means were required to supply this deficiency. The 
older society in Great Britain had led the way in 1804, 
and kindred associations were soon organized in different 
parts of this country. The societies first formed were 
local, independent bodies, having no connection nor in- 
tercommunication; they could therefore take no meas- 
ures to supply the destitute beyond their immediate lo- 
calities. The inconvenience was still greater when mis- 
sionary societies were formed, and the living teacher was 
sent to preach the Gospel in pagan lands. The remedy 
was first suggested by the Rev. Samuel J. Mills, whe 
proposed uniting all Bible Societies into one centra. 
institution. In 1815, the Bible Society of New Jer- 
sey, prompted by the venerable Elias Boudinot, is- 
sued a circular to the several Bible Societies in the 
country, inviting them to send delegates to meet in 
the city of New York the ensuing year. The New 
York Bible Society entered cordially into the measure. 
A convention was held in New York on the second 
Wednesday in May, 1816, composed of sixty delegates, 
representing thirty-five Bible Societies in ten states and 
the District of Columbia. Joshua Wallace, of Bur- 
lington, N. J., was chosen president ; Joseph C. Horn- 
blower, LL.D., of Newark, vice-president; Rey. Lyman 
Beecher, D.D, and Rey. John B. Romeyn, secretaries. 
Gentlemen of nearly all Christian denominations were 
present as members. 

Il. Constitution and Officers.— A constitution was 
adopted and officers of the society were elected. The 
Hon. Elias Boudinot, LL.D., though not at the con- 
vention, was chosen president, and twenty-three vice- 
presidents were chosen from yarious states in the 
Union; the Rey. Dr. J. M. Mason was elected secre- 
tary for foreign correspondence, Rey. Dr. J. B. Ro- 
meyn domestic secretary, and Richard Varick, Esq., 
treasurer. The labors of these gentlemen were all 
given gratuitously. 

III. Managers.—The board of managers was com- 
posed of thirty-six laymen, it being provided that every 
minister of the Gospel becoming a life-member should 
be an honorary manager, as well as every life-director, 
lay or clerical. They were entitled to meet with the 
board, and vote, and have the same power as a man- 
ager. The thirty-six managers were divided into four 
classes, each of which was to go out of office each year, 
but were re-eligible. It resulted, as was no doubt in- 
tended, in securing a permanent body, members going 
out actually only by death, resignation, or removal for 
cause, as is the case generally with kindred institutions. 
From these managers, honorary or elect, standing com- 
mittees were appointed, on whom devolve, in great 
measure, the actual doings of the board, the latter con- 
firming or annulling their transactions. 

IV. Committees.—The standing committees, as now 
existing, are on publication, finance, versions, distri- 
bution, agencies, legacies, nominations, anniversary, 
and auditing. The titles sufficiently designate their 
functions. The committee on nominations, composed 
of one member from each of the principal denomina- 
tions represented in the board, was designed to secure 
impartiality in nominations to office or otherwise, the 
denominations being unequally represented in the 
board, but standing on a par as to number in the com- 
mittee which has the power to nominate and recom- 
mend to election, This is, therefore, a provision for 
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the safety of the smaller bodies, or those having the 
feebler representation in the board, These committees, 
as well as the board, usually meet once a month, though 
some of them, as those on legacies and finance, oftener, 
and the sessions are from one to two hours, or some- 
times longer. These services are rendered without 
compensation, only the officers who give their entire 
time and labor to the society receiving any salary. 

V. Text circuluted.—The constitution declares that 
‘the sole object of this society shall be to encourage a 
wider circulation of the Holy Scriptures without note 
or comment;” and ‘‘the only copies in the English 
language to be circulated by the society shall be of the 
version now in common use,” meaning by that what is 
commonly called King James’s Version. And as this 
was then, as it is now, the version universally received 
by the Christian churches using the English tongue, 


so it was to be the common bond of the churches com- | 


bined in this association. When the society extended 
its labors into foreign countries, and was called on to 
appropriate funds to print the Scriptures as translated 
into other languages, the same general rule was adopt- 
ed, The principles of the English Bible were to be 
followed, at least so far as this, that the version should 
be catholic, so that all denominations might use it as 
they do our English Bible. It is the duty of the com- 
mittee on versions to see that this rule is followed in 
every new version for the printing of which funds are 
solicited from this society. It also devolves on this 
committee to correct any verbal inaccuracies that may 
creep into the society’s editions, or to determine on the 
correct reading when the several editions differ. This 
is, of course, a very delicate and difficult function, re- 
quiring great judgment and wisdom as well as compe- 
tent scholarship. ; 

VI. Auviliaries.—It was soon found that the central 

, society could do but little by its own unaided efforts 
toward supplying the wants of the country. Accord- 
ingly, arrangements were made for receiving auxilia- 
ries into connection with the parent society. Circu- 
lars were issued calling on the friends of the Bible in 
different parts of the country to organize auxiliary so- 
cieties, but circulars and letters did not accomplish 
the object. Auxiliaries were not organized in suffi- 
cient numbers; whether for want of interest on che 
part of pastors, the want of knowledge and experience, 
or want of appreciation of the work, it is of no use to 
attempt to decide: such was the fact. 

VIL. Agents—To accomplish this work, it became 
necessary to appoint agents. In 1815 the Rey. R. D. 
Hall was appointed agent for this purpose, and from 
that time others have been added, as the work of the 
society has extended over a wider region of country, 
In 1865 there were thirty-seven agents, extending 
over the entire United States and Territories, including 
California, Oregon, Washington, Kansas, and Minne- 
sota. An agent has been sent also to Utah. 
these, several agents are employed in foreign countries. 
Under the labors of these agents auxiliary Bible Soci- 
eties have been organized in every part of the land, 
the number of which, with their branch societies, now 
exceeds 5000. These societies are the chief means of 
distributing the books, each being expected to supply 
the wants of its own territory. The effort of the 
agents is continually directed to keeping them engaged 
in this work. 

VIII. Paid Secretarics.—The original executive of- 
ficers received no remuneration for their service. The 


countant from 1810, clergymen of New York render- 
ing voluntary service as secretaries until 1826, when 
Mr, John C, Brigham, now the Rey. Dr. Brigham, 
was employed first as assistant secretary, and subse- 
quently as corresponding secretary. Such he remain- 
ed, laboring in conjunction with unpaid secretaries 
with great diligence and success until 1840, at which 
time the society had made great advancement. This 
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year its receipts amounted to $97,355 09, and its issues 
to 157,261 volumes. ‘The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
at their General Conference of 1836, agreed to disband 
their denominational Bible Society and unite with the 
national institution. In view of this, another secretary 
was employed, selected in 1840 from that body, and 
no man could better have served the purpose than the 
Rev. E. 8. Janes, afterward bishop of the Church 
which he has served with such faithfulness and dis- 
tinguished ability. In 1844 the Rev. N. Levings was 
chosen his successor, and after five years’ successful 
toil died in 1849, when he was succeeded by the Rev. 
Joseph Holdich, D.D. In 1887, Joseph Hyde, Esq., was 
made general agent, and Mr. Nitchie was made treas- 
urer. The latter died in 1838, and was succeeded by 
Abraham Keyser, Esq. The treasurer in 1866 was Wim. 
Whitlock, Jr., Esq. In 1866 the society had three sec- 
retaries, Rev. Dr. Holdich, Rev. Dr. Taylor, and Rev. 
T. Ralston Smith; an assistant treasurer, Henry Fish- 
er. Esq.; and Mr. Caleb Rowe, general agent. The 
other officers and members of the board, not devoting 


jall their time to the society, receive no pay. 


IX. Buildings, etc.—The business of the society was 
transacted for some years in rooms in the N. Y. Hos- 
pital, lent to them for the purpose by the governors, 
and afterward in the rooms of the N. Y. Historical So- 


ciety. In 1822 the Bible House in Nassau Street was 
erected. This was enlarged from time to time until 


it could be extended no farther. In 1852 the mana- 
gers erected the present spacious and commedious edi- 
fice in Astor Place. It was erected partly by special 
subscriptions, chiefly in the city of New York, and 
partly by the proceeds of the sale of the old premises. 
The remainder was raised by a loan, the rent of the 
rooms not immediately wanted for the society’s pur- 
poses paying the interest and gradually liquidating 
The whole debt will probably be paid off 
before the society will require the use of the entire 
building. Not a dollar was drawn from the regular 
income of the society for erecting the Bible House, 
There are at present 17 power-presses employed, with 
abcut 400 persons. With the present force the society 
makes from 3000 to 4000 vols. a day, and issues from 
700,000 to 800,000 vols. per annum of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

X. Finances and Issues.—The receipts of the socie- 
ty vary somewhat with the state of the times and ac- 
cording to the legacies received. In 1865 the receipts 
from all sources, including sales, donations, and lega- 
These funds are ex- 
pended in supplying the destitute at home, and in 
printing and circulating the Holy Scriptures in foreign 
parts. The number of volumes issued by this society 
in the year 1865, as shown in the annual report, was 
over 951,000, while over $40,000 were expended on 
printing and circulating the Scriptures in foreign 
countries, besides what was expended in preparing 


XI. The Baptist Difficulty—In 1835 a serious diffi- 
culty arose in the society. The Baptist missionaries 
in Burmah published, with funds drawn from the soci- 
ety, a translation of the Bible into Burmese, in which 
the Greek words Bawricpéc and Barrigw were ren- 
dered by words signifying immersion and to immerse, 
When this came to the knowledge of the managers 
they refused to make appropriations for publishing 
such versions, on the ground that to take the funds 


contributed by persons who did not believe the doc- 
first paid officer was Mr. John Nitchie, agent and ac- | 


trine taught, to circulate what they held to be error, 
would have been a violation of truth. Besides, the 
constitution forbids the publication of any other than 
a catholic Bible, or such a Bible as all Christians can 
use in common. The new rendering had the force of 
acomment. This decision gave great offence to many 
of the Baptist churches, and a warm and protracted 
controversy arose. Into the merits of this controversy 
we do not enter. It ended in the alienation of a large 
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portion of this influential and numerous body of Chris- 
tians from the interests of the society. It is under- 
stood, however, that many leading men in that Church 
remained, and still continue fast friends of the A. B.S. 
It is to be hoped that some mode of reconciliation may 
be discovered and adopted, as the division of the Bible 
Society cannot but be regretted by all who value Chris- 
tian love and harmony. The Bible is the common 
bond of the Protestant churches, and there ought to be 
but one general Bible Society. 

XII. The Revision Difficulty.—In 1857 a new difficul- 
ty arose in regard to the English version. About 1848, 
the managers, learning that numerous discrepancies 
and typographical errors existed in the various edi- 
tions of the Bible issued by them, referred the subject 
to the Committee on Versions for investigation. It 
was finally resolved that the committee should make 
corrections according to a set of rules submitted by 
them to the board. This was accomplished by a very 
learned and able body of men in about three years, and 
was approved by the board, who directed that as fast 
as the old stereotype plates were worn out, they should 
be replaced by new ones containing the corrections. 
The work seemed to give general satisfaction, and 
many of the plates were recast according to the new 
“*standard.”’ Six years after the “ standard’’ was fin- 
ished, it was objected that unwarranted changes had 
been made in the text, andin the headings of the chap- 
ters, and in the running heads of the columns. Those 
in the text were confessed to be very few and of small 
account. The changes in the headings were more 
numerous and important. It may seem strange that 
what was in itself so small a matter should have cre- 
ated difficulty, but such was the fact. Many auxil- 
jlaries, some covering entire states, refused to receive 
or circulate the new standard. The managers were 
puzzled. The subject was debated long and earnestly, 
until at length the board resolved to refer the matter 
to a special committee of able and distinguished men, 
of different professions and various ecclesiastical rela- 
tions, for their mature and ample consideration. The 
result was the adoption by the board of the following 
resolutions, passed January 28th, 1858 : 

‘* Resolved, That this society’s present standard 
English Bible be referred to the standing committee 
on versions for examination; and in all cases where 
the same differs in the text or its accessories from the 
Bibles previously published by the society, the com- 
mittee are directed to correct the same by conforming 
it to previous editions printed by this society, or by 
the authorized British presses, reference being also 
had to the original edition of the translators printed 
in 1611; and to report such corrections to this board, 
to the end that a new edition, thus perfected, may be 
adopted as the standard edition of the socicty. 

‘* Resolved, That until the completion and adoption 
of such new standard edition, the English Bibles to 
be issued by this society shall be such as conform to 
the editions of the society anterior to the late revision, 
so far as may be practicable, and excepting cases 
where the persons or auxiliaries applying for Bibles 
shall prefer to be supplied from copies of the present 
standard edition now on hand or in process of manu- 
facture.’’ See AurHorRIZED ENGLISH VERSION. 

Accordingly, the committee on versions is now en- 
gaged in their work of revision on the plan adopted 
by the board. It is hoped that, as all the valuable cor- 
rections made in the late standard edition that were 
the result of simple collations of the editions published 
by the society will be retained, the final result of the 
new revision will be a Bible more generally acceptable 
to the Christian community than any former edition. 

4. American AND ForniGn Brisie Socrery (Bar- 
TIST).—This society grew out of the difficulty men- 
tioned above (American Bible Society, § 11). The 
resolution of the A, B. S. passed in May, 1836, was as 
follows: 
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‘Resolved, That in appropriating money for the 
translating, printing, or distributing of the sacred 
Scriptures in foreign languages, the managers feel at 
liberty to encourage only such versions as conform in 
the principle of their translation to the common Eng- 
lish version, at least so far as that all the religious 
denominations represented in this society can consist- 
ently use and circulate said versions in their several 
schools and communities.” 

The Rey. 8. H. Cone, D.D. (q. v.), an eminent Bap- 
tist, had once been a secretary of the board, and was 
at this time a manager. He resisted this resolution 
ably and strenuously (see Sprague, Annals, vi, 649). 
In April, 1837, a large convention, held in Philadel- 


\phia, formed a Baptist B. 8. under the title of ‘‘ The 


American and Foreign Bible Society.’’ The new so- 
ciety took the ground that aid for the translating, print- 
ing and distributing of the Scriptures in foreign lan- 
guages should be afforded to ‘‘such versions only as 
are conformed as nearly as possible to the original text 
in the Hebrew and Greek.’’? The special aim here was 
the rendering of GamriZw by “immerse” instead of 
“baptize.” On the other hand, in the distribution of 
the Scriptures in the English language, it was agreed 
that the commonly received version should be used 
until otherwise directed by the society. The latter 
point led to a new split in 1850, one party demanding 
that the principle of circulating only translations which 
should be ‘conformed to the original’ should be ap- 
plied to the English versions also, and that, conse- 
quently, the common English version should be re- 
vised, Resolutions rejecting this principle were adopt- 
ed in the meeting of the society in 1850, and led to the 
resignation of Dr. Cone, who, until then, had been the 
president. A new society was formed, which under- 
took the revision of the English version on the above 
principle (see AMERICAN BrsLE Unton). According 
to the constitution of the A. and F. B. S., a contribu- 
tion of $3 constitutes one a member, a coutribution of 
$30 a life member, and a contribution of $150 a life 
director. Up to 1859 the number of life members and 
life directors had been 8515, of whom 104 were made 
such in the financial year 1865-6. The society pub- 
lishes a monthly, entitled The Bible Advocate. For 
the year 1865-6 the total receipts were $40,896 40. 
The Scriptures were printed and circulated in fifty dif- 
ferent languages and dialects, embracing various parts 
of India, China, France, Africa, and America. Twen- 


| ty-four colporteurs were employed in Germany and 


America, who had made 54,395 visits. 

5, American Breie Unron, a Bible Society organ- 
ized by seceders from the American and Foreign Bible 
Society (q.v.). The object of the society, according to 
its constitution, is “‘to procure and circulate the most 
faithful versions of the sacred Scriptures in all languages 
throughout the world.’’ A special aim of the society 


| was consequently to revise the common English ver- 
sion. The most striking point in their revision thus far 


is the rendering of 3azriapde by “ immersion,” and of 
BanriZe by ‘‘immerse ;” and this the great majority 
of American churches believe to have been the real 
object of the organization. The society has met with 
strong opposition even among the Baptists. Its plan 
provided for a revision of the New Testament by schol- 
ars acting, in the first instance, independently of each 
other, each working on separate parts assigned to them 
under contract by the board. In this way, one set of 
scholars were employed in Europe and another in 
America. All books needed for the work were pro- 
vided at the expense of the Union. The revisers were 
chosen from their supposed fitness, upon recommenda- 
tion of those to whom they were known. These schol- 
ars, in this capacity, were responsible to no ecclesiasti- 
cal body. The revisions were to be subjected to gen- 
eral criticism, and for this purpose the Gospels, Acts, 
Galatians, Ephesians, Hebrews, Thessalonians, Phile- 
mon, Timothy, Titus, Epistles of John, Jude, and Reve- 
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lation, have been printed with the common English 
version and the Greek text in parallel columns, with 


the authorities for the proposed changes, and the re- | 


maining portions of the New Testament are rapidly ap- 
pearing. 
the hands of a final college of revisers for the perfect- 
ing of the work designed for popular use. The plan 
provides for five or more members in the final col- 
lege. 
D.D., in America, and Prof. Rédiger, of the University 


of Halle, Germany, have been announced as members | 


of the final college. The revision of the Old Testa- 
ment is mainly committed to Rey. T. J. Conant, D.D., 
Rev. G. R. Bliss, D.D., and Rey. H. B. Hackett, D.D. 
Proverbs, Job, and part. of Genesis have been pub- 


lished, and much of the remaining portion is maturing | 


for the press. The Union has done much for foreign 
Scripture distribution, aiding largely the German, 
Karen, Spanish, Italian, Burman, and Siamese depart- 
ments. It has prepared and published new revisions 
of the Italian and the Spanish New Testament. 


sand persons, including those who co-operate with it 
through the ‘‘Bible Revision Association’’ of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, having the same objects and acting 
jn concert with it. Thirty dollars constitute a person 


a member, and one hundred dollars a director for life. | 


The Union meets annually in October, in New York. 
Its business is conducted by a board of thirty-three 
managers and five executive officers. 
meets monthly, and occupies the Bible Rooms, No. 350 
Broome Street, N.Y. The receipts of the year 1866 
exceeded $40,000. Four octavo volumes, 500 pages 
each, containing a republication of the official docu- 
-ments of the Union, bring down its history to the pres- 


ent date (1866). The organ of the society is ‘‘ The| 


Bible Union Quarterly.” On a controversy about the 
management of the society, see Judd, Review of the 
American Bible Union (N. Y. 1857, 8vo), and the replies 
by the organs of the Union. 

6. BisLtE ReEviston AssocraTION. 
cAN Brsie UNION (above). 


See AMERI- 


Bible, Translations of. See Versions, 


Bible, Use of by the Laity. The Word of 
God is intended for the use of all classes of men. In 
the early ages of the Church its universal perusal -was 
not only allowed, but urged by bishops and pastors. 


It was not until the general reading of the Bible was | 


found to interfere with the claims of the papacy that 
its ‘‘perils for the common mind’’ were discovered. 
As the use of Latin disappeared among the people, the 
Vulgate Bible became less and less intelligible to them, 
and this fact was early welcomed as an aid to the 
schemes of the Roman hierarchy. In the 11th century 
Gregory VII (Apist. vii, 11) thanks God for it, as tend- 
ing to save the people from misunderstanding the Bi- 
ble. The reforming and heretical sects (Cathari, Al- 
bigenses, Waldenses, etc.) of the 12th and 13th centu- 
ries appealed to the Bible in all their disputes, thus 
furnishing the hierarchy an additional reason for shut- 
ting up the Word of God. In 1229, the Council of Tou- 
louse, in its 14th canon, ‘forbids the laity to have in 
their possession any copy of the books of the Old and 
New Testament, except the Psalter, and such portions 
of them as are contained in the Breviary, or the Hours 
of the Virgin; and most strictly forbids these works in 
the vulgar tongue.’? The Council of Tarracone (1242) 
ordered all vernacular versions to be brought to the 
bishop to be burnt. Similar prohibitions were issued 
from time to time in the next two centuries by bishops 
and synods, especially in France and Germany, though 
with little direct effect. In the ‘‘ Zen Rules concerning 
Prohibited Books,” drawn up by order of the Council 
of 'fvent, and approved by Pius IV (Buckley, Canons 
and Decrees of Trent, p. 284), we find the following: 
Tn Rule III versions of O. T. may be ‘allowed only 
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All these incipient revisions are placed in| 


Rev. T. J. Conant, D.D., Rev. H. B. Hackett, | 


The 
membership of the Union embraces about thirty thou-| 


The board) 
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| to pious and learned men at the discretion of the bish- 
op;” in Rule IV it is stated that “if the sacred books 
be permitted in the vulgar tongue indiscriminately, 
more harm then utility arises therefrom by reason of 
the temerity of men.” The bishop or inquisitor may 
‘grant permission to safe persons to read-them; all 
| booksellers selling to unauthorized persons are to be 
punished, The Jansenist movement in the 17th cen- 
tury, and especially the publication of Quesnel’s N. T. 
in French (Paris, 1699), gave rise to new stringency, 
of which the bull Unigenitus (q. v.) was the organ. In 
the 18th century there was a reaction, and the publica- 
tion and reading of vernacular versions was even en- 
couraged by the better class of Roman bishops. The 
establishment of the Bible Societies (q. v.) in the be- 
ginning of this century gave new alarm to the Roman 
hierarchy. Ordinances or encyclicals forbidding the 
diffusion of Protestant Bibles were issued by Pius VII 
(1816), Leo XII (1824), and Gregory XVI (1832). 
Though the animus of these encyclicals is hostile to the 
free use of the Bible, they yet do not, in terms, pro- 
hibit it. At this day it is well understood, and admit- 
ted by all intelligent Romanists themselves, that the 
| laity are not only not required, but also not expected to 
|read the Word of God for themselves by the Roman 
Church. For the earlier history of the question, see 
Arnauld, De la lecture del écriture sainte ; Hegelmeyer, 
Geschichte des Bibelverbotes (1783); Van Ess, Ueb. d. 
nothwendige u. niitzliche Bibellesen (Leipz. 1808, 8yo); 
and for the later, Elliott, Delineation of Romanism, bk. 
i, ch. xvi. 

Biblia Paupérum (Bible of the Poor). (1.) The 
title given to a Bible Manual, or Picture-Bible, pre- 
pared in the Middle Ages for the use of children of the 
poor, whence its name. It consisted of forty to fifty 
| pictures, giving the events of the life of Christ, and 
some O. T. events, each picture being accompanied by 
an illustrative text or sentence in Latin. Nicolas of 
Hanapis, the last patriarch of Jerusalem, who died in 
1291, is said to have written the first of the Latin texts 
for pictures. A similar work on a more extended 
scale, and with the legend or text in rhyme, was called 
Speculum Humane Salvationis, i. e. the ‘‘ Mirror of Hu- 
man Salvation.’’ Before the Reformation, these two 
books were the chief text-books used, especially by 
monks, in preaching, and took the place of the Bible 
with the laity, and even clergy. The lower orders 
of the regular clergy, such as the Franciscans, Car- 
thusians, etc., took the title of ‘“‘Pauperes Christi,” 
Christ’s poor. Many manuscripts of the Biblia Pau- 
perum and of the Mirror of Salvation, several as old 
as the thirteenth century, are preserved in different 
languages, but they are nearly all imperfect. The 
pictures of this series were copied in sculptures, in 
wall and glass painting, altar-pieces, etc., and thus 
become of importance in the art of the Middle Ages. 
After the discovery of printing, the Biblia Pauperum 
was perhaps the first book that was printed in the 
Netherlands and Germany, first with wooden blocks, 
and then with types. (II.) The name of Biblia Pau- 
perum is also given to a work of Bonaventura, in which 
the Biblical events were alphabetically arranged, and 
accompanied by notes—some of them very eccentric— 
for the benefit of preachers, thus attempting to relieve 
their intellectual shortcomings.—Pierer, Universal Lea- 
ikon, ti, 734; Horne, Introduction to the Scriptures, Bibl. 
Appendix, Section vi, § 1. 


Bibliander, Turopor®, a Swiss divine of the 
Reformation period, whose proper name was Buch- 
mann. He was born in Thurgau about 1500. After 
studying theology he became assistant to Myconius at 
Zivich, and afterward, in 1532, professor of theology 
and Biblical literature. He died of the plague at Zu- 
rich in 1564. He was eminent especially for Hebrew 
and Oriental learning, He was the only Swiss divine 
who openly and strenuously opposed Calvinism, and 
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for this he was dismissed from his office in 1560. His 
chief work is Machumetis Saracenorum principis ejusque 
successorum vite, doctrina ac ipse Alcoran, etc. (Basil. 
1543, fol.), a Latin version of the Koran, with a num- 
ber of valuable documents on Mohammedanism. To- 
gether with Pellican and Collin, he completed and 
edited the so-called Zirich Bible Translation of Leo 
Jude. Many of his numerous works have never been 
printed, but are preserved as manuscripts in the libra- 
ry of the cathedral of Zitrich.—Meusel, Bibliotheca his- 
torica, ii, 1, 226 sq.; Hoefer, Biog. Générale, v, 938. 

Biblical Criticism. See Criricism, Brsyican. 

Biblical Exegesis, or Interpretation. See 
HERMENEUTICS. 

Biblical Introduction. 
TO THE SCRIPTURES. 


Biblical Theology is the name given, especial- 
ly in Germany, to a branch of scientific theology, 
which has for its object to set forth the theology of 
the Bible without reference to ecclesiastical or dogmat- 
ical formulas or creeds. (We make large use in this 
article of Nitzsch’s article in Herzog’s Real-Encyklo- 
pddie,vol. i.) 

The name Biblical theology can be taken (as is the 
term theology in general) in a narrower and a wider 
sense, the narrower including only the sum of relig- 
ious doctrine contained in the Old and New Testament 
Scriptures; the wider comprehending the science of 
the Bible in all the respects in which it may be made 
the object of investigation. Usually it is taken in the 
narrower sense, and some writers prefer, therefore, the 
name Biblical dogmatics. 

As may be seen from the definition, Biblical theology 
has a very clearly defined relation to exegetical and 
historical theology no less than to systematic theology. 
It is the flower and quintessence of all exegetical inves- 
tigations, for the very object of exegesis is to find out, 
with entire clearness, the true teaching of the word 
of God with regard to His own nature and the rela- 
tions of man to Him. Its relation to historical theolo- 
gy is that of the foundation to the superstructure, for 
both the History of Doctrines and the History of the 
Church must set out with a fixed view of the teaching 
of the Scriptures as to the fundamental questions of 
religion. So, too, Systematic Theology, while it in- 
cludes the statements of doctrine made in the creeds 
and formulas of the Church, must yet rest ultimately 
upon the authority of the Scriptures. 

The beginning of Biblical theology may be said to 
be coeval with theology itself, for Scripture proofs were 
always needed and made use of against heathens, her- 
etics, and Jews. But when tradition came to be rec- 
ognised as a rule of faith, equally important as the 
Scripture, and the Church claimed for her doctrinal 
decisions and her interpretations of the Bible the same 
infallibility as for the authority of the Bible itself, the 
cultivation of strictly Biblical theology fell into dis- 
credit. The Reformation of the 16th century under- 
took to purify the Church by the restoration of the 
Christianity of the Bible, and the catechisms and con- 
fessions of the Reformed churches may therefore be 
regarded as attempts to arrange the doctrines of the 
Bible into a system. The early Protestant works on 
systematic theology sought to prove the doctrines of 
the several churches by Biblical texts; at the head of 


See INTRODUCTION 


each article of doctrine a Biblical text was placed and | 


thoroughly explained. Zacharie (+ 1777), professor 
of theology in the University of Kiel, wrote Biblische 
Theologie, oder Untersuchung des biblischen Grundes der 
vornchinsten theologischen Lehren (Gott. u. Kiel, 1771-75; 
last part edited by Vollborth, 1786). Zacharix under- 
stood by Biblical Theology, ‘‘not that theology the sub- 
stance of which is taken from Scripture, for in this 
sense every theological system must be biblical, but 
more generally a precise definition of all the doctrines 
treated of in systematic theology, the correct meaning 
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which, in accordance with Scripture, should be applied 
to them, and the best arguments in their defence.” 
His was accordingly the first attempt to treat Biblical 
theology as a separate branch of theological science, 
independently of systematic theology. He was fol- 
lowed by Huffnagel (Bibl. Theologie, Erlang. 1785- 
89), Ammon (Bib/. Theol. Erlang. 1792), and Baum- 
garten-Crusius, among the Rationalists; and by Storr 
and Flatt (1803), translated by Schmucker (Andover, 
1836, 2d edition, 8vo), Supranaturalist. The position 
which Biblical theology now generally occupies in 
German theology was first defined by Gabler (De justo 
discrimine Theol, bibl. et dogmatice, Altdorf, 1787, 4to). 
Tholuck (JS. Lectures, translated by Park, Bibliotheca 
Sacra, 1844, 552) remarks as follows on the state of 
Biblical theology up to that time: ‘‘In this depart- 
ment we have no satisfactory treatise for students. 
The older writers, as Zacharie, are prolix and de- 
void of taste. Storr and Knapp have given us, on 
the whole, the best text-books of Biblical theology in 
the proper sense of the phrase. Since the beginning 
of the 19th century, the name Biblical Dogmatic The- 
ology has been applied to the science which is more 
properly called Dogmatic History. Certain theolo- 
gians, who take a Rationalistic view of Christian doc- 
trine, have considered the various teachings of the 
Bible, from the time of Abraham to that of Jesus and 
the apostles, as the product of human reason in its 
course of gradual improvement; and, in this view, 
Biblical theology has for its object to exhibit the grad- 
ual development of reason in its application to religion, 
as it kept pace with the advance of the times in which 
the writers of the Bible lived. The Biblical Dog- 
matics of Von Ammon, De Wette, Baumgarten-Cru- 
sius, and Von Coélln are written in this Rationalistic 
spirit’ (see De Wette, Biblische Dogmatik d. Alten u. 
Neuen Testaments (Berlin, 1813, and often); Baumgar- 
ten-Crusius, Grundziige der Bibl. Theologie (Jena, 1828); 
and Célln, Bibl. Theologie (Leips. 1836, 2 vols. 8vo) ). 

Nitzsch, in his Chrestliche Lehre (6th ed. 1851; trans- 
lated (badly), Edinburgh, Clark’s Library), develops 
his own view of the doctrines of the Bible in sys- 
tematic form, apart from all dogmatical creeds. But 
he distinguishes (§ 4) “ Christian doctrine” from “ Bib- 
lical theology” in this, that the former seeks to inter- 
pret ‘‘ the period of completed revelation, and of Chris- 
tian faith and life in its finished form, as set forth by 
the apostles, finally and for all time; while the latter 
ought to take note of the development of revelation, 
in its various stages, from the time of Abraham to that 
of the apostles.’’ He therefore makes Biblical theol- 
ogy bear the same relation to the “system of Chris- 
tian doctrine’ that the History of Dogmas bears to 
dogmatics. The work of S. Lutz (Bibl. Dogmatik, 
1847) is valuable for systematic method no less than 
for a thorough understanding of the contents of the 
Bible. 

Biblical theology, in the narrower sense, has been 
again subdivided into the theology of the Old and 
the theology of the New Testament. Works on the 
former have been published by Vatke (Die Religion 
des A. T. 1st vol. Berl. 1835) and Bruno Bauer (Die’ 
Religion des A. T. 2 vols. 1838). Both are strongly 
influenced by Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion. A 
better work is Havernick, Vorlesungen iiber d. The- 
ologie des Alten Bundes (posthumous ; Frankf. 1863). 
From the Roman Catholic side we have Scholz, Hand- 
buch d. Theologie des Alten Bundes (Regensb. 1862, 2 
yols. 8yo). On the theology of the New Testament 
we have works from C. F. Schmidt (707. Theol. des N. 
T. Erlang. 1853; 2d edit. publ. by Weizsiicker, 1859), 
G. L. Hahn (Die Theologie des N. T. Leipz. 1854, 1st 
vol.), and a posthumous work by F. ©. Baur (Vorle- 
sungen tiber neutestamentliche Theologie, Leipzig, 1861). 
The teachings of the different writers of the N. T. have 
been made the subjects of special works. The Pauline 
system has been treated of by Usteri (Lniwickelung des 
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paulinischen Lehrbegrif’s, Zisrich, 1824, 1829, 1831, 1832) 
and Diihne (/ntwickelung des paul. Lehrbegriffs, Leipz. 
1835); the Johannean by Késtlin (Lehrbegriffund Briefe 
Johannis, Berl. 1843) and Frommann (Joh. Lehrbegriff, 
Halle, 1839).—Hagenbach, Lncyclopidie (7th edition, 
Leipz. 1865); Mercersburg Review, 1862; Knapp, Theol- 
ogy (Translator’s Preface); Herzog, Real-Lncyk. i, 222. 
See TuroLoey. 


Biblicists, or Bible Doctors, ‘‘an appellation 
given by some writers of the Church of Rome to those 
who profess to adhere to the Holy Scriptures as the 
sole rule of faith and practice. Toward the close of 
the twelfth century the Christian doctors were divided 
into two parties, the Biblic?, or Bible doctors, and the 
Scholastict. The former interpreted the sacred volume 
in their schools, though for the most part very misera- 
bly; they explained religious doctrines nakedly and 
artlessly, without calling reason and philosophy to 
their aid, and confirmed them by the testimonies of 
Scripture and tradition. The latter, or Scholastics, did 
nothing but explain the Master of the Sentences, or 
Peter Lombard; and they brought all the doctrines of 
faith, as well as the principles and precepts of practical 
religion, under the dominion of philosophy. And as 
these philosophical or scholastic theolégians were 
deemed superior to the others in acumen and ingenui- 
ty, young men admired them, and listened to them 
with the greatest attention; while the Biblical doc- 
tors, or doctors of the sacred page (as they were call- 
ed), had very few, and sometimes no pupils. Several 
persons of eminent piety, and even some Roman pon- 
tiffs, in the thirteenth century, seriously admonished 
the scholastic theologians, more especially those of 
Paris, to teach the doctrines of salvation according to 
the Scriptures, with simplicity and purity; but their 
admonitions were fruitless. 
gether with those who studied them, fell into neglect 
and contempt; and the scholastici or schoolmen, who 
taught the scholastic theology with ail its trifling sub- 
tleties, prevailed in all the colleges and universities of 
Europe down to the time of Luther (Mosheim’s £cel. 
Hist., by Murdoch, bk. iii, cent. xii, pt. ii, ch. iii, § 8, and 
cent. xiii, pt. ii, ch. ii, § 7).”—Eadie, Eccl. Cyclop. s. v. 


Bibliomancy (8iBAtoyv, warreia), divination (q. 
v.) by means of the Bible; sometimes called, also, 
sortes biblice or sortes sacre. It consisted in taking 
passages of Scripture at hazard, and drawing thence 
indications of future things. It was used occasionally 
in the consecration of bishops, and was evidently bor- 
rowed from the heathen, who were accustomed to draw 
prognostications from the works of Homer and Virgil. 
We find the practice condemned by several councils, 
and the persons adopting it were ordered to be put out 
of the Church. But in the 12th century it was so far 
encouraged as to be employed in the detection of her- 
etics. In the Gallican Church it was long used in the 
election of bishops; children being employed on be- 
half of each candidate to draw slips of paper with texts 
on them, and that which was thought most favorable 
decided the choice. In the Greek Church we find the 
prevalence of this custom at the time of the consecra- 
tion of Athanasius, on whose behalf the presiding prel- 
ate, Caracalla, archbishop of Nicomedia, opened the 
Gospels on the words, ‘‘ For the devil and his angels.” 
The bishop of Nicaea saw them, and adroitly turned 
over to another verse, which was instantly read aloud, 
“The birds of the air came and lodged in the branch- 
es thereof.”’ But this passage seeming irrelevant, the 
former became gradually known, and the result ap- 
peared in considerable agitations and fatal divisions. 

A species of bibliomancy in use among the Jews 
consisted in appealing to the very first words heard 
from any one reading the Scriptures, and regarding 
them as a voice from heaven. The following is an in- 
stance: Rabbi Acher, having committed many crimes, 
was led into thirteen synagogues; in each synagogue 
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a disciple was interrogated, and the verse he read was 
examined. In the first school the following words of 
the prophet Isaiah were read: ‘“ There is no peace unto 
the wicked” (Isa. xlviii, 22); in another, these words of 
the Psalmist; ‘‘ Unto the wicked, God saith, What hast 
thou to do to declare my statutes, or that thou shouldest 
take my covenant in thy mouth?” (Psa.1, 16). Sim- 
ilar sentences being heard in all the synagogues against 
Acher, it was concluded that he was hated by God! 
(Basnage’s Hist. of the Jews, p.165). See Baru-Kou. 

In former times, among the common people in Eng- 
land and Scotland, the Bible was consulted on New 
Year’s day with special formality, each member of the 
house, before he had partaken of food, walking up to it, 
opening it, and placing his finger at random on a verse 
—that verse declaring his fortune for the next twelve 
months. The Bible, with a sixpence inserted into the 
book of Ruth, was placed under the pillows of young 
people, to give them dreams of matrimonial divination. 
In some parts of Scotland the sick were fanned with 
the leaves of the Bible, and a Bible was put under the 
head of women after childbirth, and into the cradle of 
new-born children. A Bible and key were sometimes 
employed to detect a thief; nay, more than all, a sus- 
pected witch was taken to church, and weighed against 
the great church Bible. If she outweighed the Bible, 
she was acquitted; but if the Bible outweighed her, 
she was condemned (Brand’s Popular Antiquities, iii, 
22). Some well-meaning people among Protestants 
practise a kind of bibliomancy in order to determine 
the state of their souls or the path of duty. It prevail- 
ed among the Moravians, along with the use of lots; 
and John Wesley sometimes made use of it. But the 
Word of God was never meant to operate as a charm, 
nor to be employed as a lot-book. It can only truly 
guide and edify when rightly and consistently under- 
stood. See Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. xvi, ch. iv, § 3; 
Buck, Theol. Dict. s.v.; Eadie, Eccles. Dict. s. v.; Wes- 
ley, Works, v, 316, 318. 

Bibliotheca Maxima Patrum. See Bis. 
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Bibliothéca Patrum,a collection of the works 
of the early ecclesiastical writers. 

C1.) The title was first applied to the work which 
originated with J. de la Bigne, who formed the idea 
of a collection of the fathers with a view of opposing 
the doctrines of the French Protestants. This scheme 
met with the approbation of his superiors in the Sor- 
bonne, and the first eight volumes appeared at Paris 
in 1575, and the Sth in 1579. It is entitled Biblio- 
theca Veterum Patrum et Antiquorum Scriptorum Eccle- 
siasticorum Latine, and it contained about 200 writers. 
The 2d ed., somewhat improved, was published at Paris 
in 1589, 9 vols. fol. The 3d ed. (Paris, 1609, 11 vols. 
fol.) has the addition of an Auctuartum. In these edi- 
tions the writers are classed according to subjects. 
The 4th ed., or, rather, a new work by the professors 
of Cologne, has the writers arranged in chronological 
order. It was printed at Cologne 1608, in 14 vols. fol., 
to which in 1622 a supplement in one vol. was added. 
The 5th ed. (or 4th of De la Bigne) was published at 
Paris in 1624, in 10 vols. fol., with the addition of an 
Auctuarium Greco-Latinum compiled by Le Due (the 
Jesuit Pronto Duceus), and in 1629 a Supplementum La- 
tinum in two vols. was added. The 6th ed. (or 5th of 
De la Bigne), printed at Paris in 1634, in 17 vols, fol., 
contains the preceding, with the Auctuarium and Sup- 
plementum incorporated. The 7th ed. in 1654 is mere- 
ly a reprint of the last. 

CII.) In 1648 Francois Combefis published at Paris, 
in two vols. fol., Graco-Lat. Patrum Bibliothece Novum 
Auctuarium, and in 1672 his Bibiiothece Grecorum Pa- 
trum Auctuarium Novissimum, in two parts. 

(IIT.) In 1677 appeared at Lyons (27 vols. fol.) the 
Bibliotheca Patrum, which generally, and deservedly, 
bears the name of Bibliotheca Maxima Patrum Lugdu- 
nensis. It contains nearly all the writers found in the 
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preceding works, together with many others (Latin 
only), chronologically arranged. 

CV.) After this gigantic undertaking, no similar 
work appeared until that of André Galland was pub- 
lished, under the title of Bibliotheca veterum Patrum 
antiquorumque Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum postrema Lug- 
dunenst multo locupletior atque accuratior, in 14 vols. fol. 
(Venice, 1766, 1781). Galland omits many authors 
given in the Bibl. Maz., but adds also 180 not given in 
it. There are many other collections of the fathers 
not bearing the name Bibliotheca. See Farurrs. 


Bich’ri (Heb. Bikri’, "2a, first-born or youthful, 
perhaps Becherite; Sept. Boyopi; Vulg. Bichri), ap- 
parently a Benjamite, father of Sheba, the revolter 


from David (2 Sam. xx,15sq.). B.C. ante 1016. See 
BECHER. 


Bickell, JoHANN WILHELM, a learned writer on 
ecclesiastical law, was born at Marburg in 1799, be- 
came in 1820 privatdocent, and in 1824 professor of 
law at Marburg. In 1846 he was the representative 
of Hesse-Cassel at the Protestant General Conference 
of Berlin, and soon after was placed at the head of the 
ministry of justice in the Electorate of Hesse. He 
died at Cassel in 1848. He is the author of a history 
of ecclesiastical law (Geschichte des Kirchenrechts, Gies- 
sen, 1843). Among his other works are Ueber die Re- 
form der Protestantischen Kirchenverfassung (Marb. 
1831), and Ueber die Verpflichtung der evangelischen 
Geistlichen auf die symbolischen Schriften (Marb. 1839). 


Bickersteth, Epwarp, was born March 19, 1786, 
at Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmoreland. He received his 
early education at the grammar-school of Kirkby 
Lonsdale, then spent five years in an attorney’s office 
in London, and commenced business as a solicitor at 
Norwich in 1812. While yet in business he took a 
prominent part in various religious movements. He 
wrote and published in 1814 A Help to the Study of the 
Scriptures, which in its enlarged form has had an enor- 
mous circulation. His strong religions feelings led 
him to devote himself to the ministerial office, and in 
1815 he was ordained deacon; the Bishop of Norwich 
having been induced to dispense in his case with the 
usual university training, in consequence of its being 
represented to him that the Church Missionary Society 
were anxious to obtain his services to reorganize the 
stations of the society in Africa, and to act afterward 
as their secretary. A fortnight later the Bishop of 
Gloucester admitted him to full orders, and he almost 
‘immediately departed with his wife to Africa. He re- 
turned in the following autumn, haying accomplished 
the purposes of his visit. He continued in the secre- 
taryship for fifteen years, and in the course of his of- 
ficial journeys he acquired great influence and popu- 
larity. In 1830 he resigned his office, and accepted 
the rectory of Watton, in Hertfordshire, where he spent 
the rest of his life. He was during the whole of that 
time in constant request as the advocate, by sermons 
and speeches, not only of the missionary, but of al- 
most every other religious society connected with the 
Church of England, or in which, as in the Bible Society 
and the Evangelical Alliance (of which he was one of 
the founders), Church of England men and members 
of other churches associate. He also produced dur- 
ing his residence at Watton a constant succession of 
relizious publications, which were for the most part 
read in the circles to which they were chiefly address- 
ed with the greatest avidity. He was earnest in de- 
nouncing the spread of Tractarian opinions in the 
Church of England. In his later years he manifested 
a growing interest in the study of prophecy, The un- 
fulfilled prophecies were made the frequent subject of 
his discourses, and he published several treatises on 
the prophetic writings. Among his literary labors 
ought to be mentioned the Christian Family Library, 
which he edited, and which extended to 50 vols. Mr. 
Bickersteth was in 1841 attacked by paralysis, but re- 
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covered. In 1846 he was thrown from his chaise under 
a laden cart, the wheels of which passed over him; 
but, though dreadfully injured, he was after a time re- 
stored to health and activity, and survived till Feb. 
24, 1850, when he died of congestion of the brain. 
His writings are characterized by earnest religious 
feeling rather than by power or depth of thought. 
They are collected in an edition published in 1853 (16 
vols. fep. 8vo). See Birk’s Memoirs of Rev. E. Bicker- 
steth (New York, 1851, 2 vols. 12mo); Eng. Cyclop. s. v. 


Bidding Prayer. One of the offices of deacons 
in the early Church was to direct the people in the ex- 
ercise of their public devotions. They were accustom- 
ed to use certain forms of words, to give notice when 
each part of the service began, and to exhort the peo< 
ple to join attentively. This was called by the Greeks 
knodrrew, and by the Latins predicare, which means 
performing the office of a kyovg or preco. By some 
writers the deacons are called igpocyjouxec, the holy 
criers of the Church, as those who gave notice to the 
church or congregation to pray and join in the several 
parts of the service. The form, ‘‘ Let us pray,”’ re- 
peated before several prayers in the English liturgy, is 
derived from this ancient practice in the Church. Bur- 
net gives the form used before the Reformation as fol- 
lows: After the preacher had named and opened his 
text, he called on the people to go to their prayers, and 
told them for what they should pray. Ye shall pray, 
says he, for the king, the pope, ete. After this, all the 
people said their beads in a general silence; and the 
minister also knelt down and said his. They were 
to say a paternoster, an ave maria, ete., and then the 
sermon proceeded (Burnet, Hist. of Reformation, ii, 
20). Not only did the deacons call the people to pray, 
but they gave direction as to the particulars they were 
to pray for. Jn the apostolical constitutions we have 
a | idding prayer for the communicants, in which are 
specified upward of twenty subjects for prayer. The 
prayer at the commencement of the communion ser- 
vice, and also the litany of the Common Prayer-Book, 
bear a close affinity to the bidding prayers in the apos- 
tolical constitutions. The formulary which the Church 
of England, in the 55th canon, directs to be used, is 
called the bidding prayer, because in it the preacher is 
directed to did the people to pray for certain specified 
objects.—Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. ii, ch. xx, § 10, 
and bk. xv, ch. i, § 1; Procter on Common Prayer, p. 
171; Buck, Theol. Dict. s. v. 


Biddle, Joun, one of the first preachers of Socin- 
janism in England, and cruelly persecuted on that ac- 


count. He was born at Wotton, Gloucestershire, in 
1615. In 1641 he took the degree of M.A. at Oxford, 


and was appointed master of the grammar-school of 
Gloucester. He soon began to exhibit his Socinian 
bias, and was, in consequence, imprisoned and exam- 
ined by commissioners appointed for the purpose. He 
published, in 1647, Twelve Arguments, ete., against the 
Deity of the Holy Spirit (Lond. 4to), which was burned 
by the hangman; and in 1648 he put forth a Confession 
of Faith concerning the Trinity, for which he was a sec- 
ond time imprisoned. In 1654 he issued a Brief Scrip- 
ture Catechism (Lond. 8vo), which was answered by 
John Owen in his Vindicie Evangelice. Cromwell 
banished him, in 1665, to the Scilly Islands, but after 
three years he was recalled, and became minister of 
some congregation of Independents. In the reign of 
Charles II he was in trouble again, and was a third 
time put into prison, where he died in 1662. See Toul- 
min, Life and Character of Biddle (Lond. 1789, 12mo), 

Biddulph, Tuomas T., M.A., was born in Wor- 
cestershire, England, 1763, studied at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and became minister of St. James’s, Bristol, 


1798. He was laborious as pastor and writer, and died 
1838. Among his published works are Practical Es~ 
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says on the Liturgy (Lond. 3d ed. 1822, 3 vols. S8vo) :— 
Baptism a Seal of the Covenant (Lond, 1816, 8vo):— 
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Sermons (Lond. 1838, 12mo):—Theology of the Patri- 
archs (Lond. 2 vols. 8vo). 

Bid’ kar (Heb. Bidkar’, “P73, according to Ge- 
senius, for “P37, son of stabbing, i. e. assassin; ac- 
cording to First, for \jD"TA>, servant [i. e. inhabitant | 
of the city; Sept. Badexap ; Josephus, Badaxpoc), Je- 
hu's ‘‘captain’”’ (bw; Josephus, 6 rij¢ ToiTHE poipac 
nyewwv, Ant. ix, 6, 3), originally his fellow-officer (2) 
Kings ix, 25), who completed the sentence on Jeho- 
ram, son of Ahab, by casting his body into the field of 
Naboth after Jehu had transfixed him with an arrow. 
B.C. 882. See Jeuu. 

Bidlack, Benyamin, a Methodist preacher of the 
Oneida Conference, was born in 1759. Little is known 
of his early life. He was a soldier under Washington, 
and fought at Boston and Yorktown. The date of his 
conversion is unknown, but he entered the itinerant 
ministry in 1799. He was in the effective work sifteen 
years, located four years, and superannuated twenty- 
six years, forty-five in all. ‘‘He was distinguished 
for energy of character.”’ He died in great peace at 
‘Kingston, Penn., 1845.— Minutes of Conferences, iv, 
50; Peck, Karly Method'sm. 

Biel, GAsrizt, commonly called ‘the last of the 
schoolmen,” a native of Spires, called also, from his 
work on Peter Lombard, by the name of Collector, pro- | 
fessor of philosophy and theology in the University | 
of Tiibingen. He died in 1495, leaving, 1. Eapositio 
sacris canonis Miss; copied, with a few alterations, 
from Eggelin (Ang2/us) of Brunswick (Tiib. 1488) :—2. 
Sermones (1499, fol., Brescia, 1583, 4to):—3. Epitome 
Scripts Guil. de Occam, et collectorium circa iv libros Sen- 
tentiarum in academia Tubingenst editum (printed before 
1500, without place or date, again at Basle, 1512). Biel 
denied the absolute supremacy of the pope, declared 
that the priest’s absolution does not remit sins, and de- 
fended the Conncil of Basle as valid and authoritative. 
See Linsenmann, 7'%b. theolog. Quartalschrift, 1865, p. 
195 sq.; Gieseler, Ch. Hist. per. iii, div. v, ch. iv, § 143, 

Bier (1270, mittah’, a bed, as elsewhere, 2 Sam. 
ili, 31; coodc, a funereal urn, hence an open coffin or 
burial-couch, Luke vii, 14). See Buriau. 

Bigamist or Dicamisr (Bigamus or Digamus). A 
man who had married two wives in succession was so 
styled at one period of the Church. © It was forbidden 
by the canons to admit such a one to holy orders (can. 
Ixix, Carthage, 398). The orizin of this law was the 
interpretation of the words of Paul to Titus, i, 6. Chry- 
sostom and Theodoret explain the passage as meaning 
those who had only one wife at a time, and therefore 
as directed against the polygamy of the Jews and 
heathen. It appears, moreover, from the epistles of 
Siricius (ep. i, cap. 8) and Innocentius (ep. xxii, ad epis. 
Maced, c.1) that the bishops of Spain and Greece did | 
not scruple to ordain men who had been twice mar- 
ried. See Theodoret, ep. 110, ad Domnum; Bingham, 
Orig. Eccles. lib. iv, cap 5, sec. 1, 2, 3; Landon, ii, 262. 

Bigamy. See Marriacr. 


Bigelow, Noah, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Mass. 1783, converted 1803, entered the 
New York Conference in 1810, was transferred to the 
New England Conference in 1813, readmitted to the 
New York Conference in 1823, superannuated 1827, 
effective from 1828 to 1836, superannuated till his 
death in Aug. 1850. In the outset of his career he en- 
dured great oppesition from his father and relatives, 
but God rewarded his constancy with a long and use- 
ful life. As minister and presiding elder (into which 
office Bishop M‘Kendree put him to relieve Elijah, aft- 
erward Bishop Heddinz), he was abundant in labors 
and fruit.— Minutes of Conferences, iv, 445. 

Bigelow, Russel, one of the most distinguished 
and useful ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
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in Ohio. He was born in Chesterfield, N. H., in 1798, 
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converted in Vermont at nine, removed to Worthing-- 
ton, O., in 1812, and at nineteen received license to 
exhort. His first circuit was in Kentucky in 1814. 
After filling with honor every office in the Church but 
that of bishop, he died in triumph at Columbus, Ohio, 
in 1835. His early education was limited by his cir- 
cumstances, but his application in after life made large 
amends. He was distinguished for modesty, zeal, and 
courage. His eloquence was of a rare and extraordi- 
nary kind. Dr. 'Thomson says of him, “ As a preach- 
er, take him all in all, I have yet to hear his equal. 
Thousands of souls will rise up in judgment and call 
him blessed, and his name will long be like precious 
ointment to the churches.” See Thomson, Biog. 
Sketches ; Min. of Con. ii, 404; Sprague, Ann. vii, 540. 
Big’tha (Heb. Bigtha’, R733, Gesenius thinks 
perhaps garden, comp. Brevar; but, according to 
First [ Handwort. s. v.], the first syllable “12 appears 
to be the Bay- so often met with in Persian prop. 
names [e. ¢. Bagorazus, Bagoas; comp. also BicTHAN, 
ABaGTHa], possibly connected with the Zend. baga 
and Sanscrit bhag1, fortune; while the termination 
RM or [M7 for RI7 may be the -ravne likewise oc- 
curring in Persian prop. names [e. g. Otanes, Catanes, 
Petanes], from the Sanscrit tanu, Zend. ten, body or 
life; Sept. BapaZi, but other copies [by confusion with 
one of the other names] Z7BadaSa; Vulg. Bagatha), 
the fourth named of the seyen eunuchs (2°5"79, 
“chamberlains’’), having charge of the harem of Xerx- 
es (‘‘Ahasuerus’’), and commanded to bring in Vashti 
to the king’s drinking-party (Esth.i,10). B.C. 483. 
Big’than (Heb. Bigthan’, \D33, on the signif. see 
Biarua; Esth. ii, 21; Sept. omits; Vulg. Bagathan) 
or Big’thana (Heb. Bigtha’na, 82743, prob. the full 
form: Gesenius here well compares the Sanscrit baga~ 
dana, fortune-given ; Sept. here also omits; Vulg. again 
Bagathan), the first named of the eunuchs (Auth. Vers. 
again ‘‘chamberlains’’) in the court of Xerxes (Ahas- 
uerus) ‘‘who kept the door” (marg. “‘threshold,’’ Sept. 
apxicwpato~u\axec); he conspired with Teresh, one 
of his coadjutors, against the king’s life, The con- 
spiracy was detected by Mordecai, and the culprits 
hung. B.C. 479. Prideaux (Conn. i, 363) supposes 
that these officers had been partially superseded by 
the degradation of Vashti, and sought revenge by the 
murder of Ahasuerus. This suggestion falls in with 
that of the Chaldee version and of the Sept. (which in 
Ksth, ii, 21 interpolates the words éAumiOncay ot duo - 
evVovXoL TOU Baciiewo . . . . Bre POX Mopdo- 
xXatoc). This person may be the same as the forezoing. 
Big’vai (Heb. Bigvay’, "43, perhaps from Chald. 
IND, husbandman; comp. Pers. and Syr. bagh, a gar- 
den; ori. q. Pers. Bayatoc, Herod. iii, 128; according 
to Bohlen, from Sanscrit bagi, happy; according to 
First, for “A7)2 =A7j3, son of the nation, i. q. citi- 
zen; Sept. Bayovat, Bayous, Bayovat, Boyovia, and 
Bayot), the head of one of the families of Israelites 
who returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel, B.C. 536 
(Ezra ii, 2; Neh. vii, 7), with a large number of his 
retainers (computed at 2056 in Ezra ii, 14, and 2067 in 
Neh. vii, 19), besides 72 males subsequently under Ezra 
(viii, 14), B.C. 459. He (if the same) subscribed the 
covenant with Nehemiah (x.16). B.C. 410. 
Bikkurah; Bikkurim. See Misuna. 


Bikrah. See Fie; Camm. 


Bil’dad (Heb. Bildad’, 17>3, according to Ge- 
senius, for T1543, son of contention, i.e. quarrelsome ; 
according to First, for TINWDA, Bel-Adad, but less 
likely ; Sept. Badédd), “the Shuhite,’”” one of the 
friends of Job, and the second of his opponents in the 
disputation (Job ii, 11; viii, 1; xyiii,1; xxv,1). The 
Shuah of which the Sept, makes Bildad the prince or 
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patriarch (6 Savyéwy réoavvoc) was probably the dis- 
trict assigned to Shuah, the sixth son of Abraham by 
Keturah, and called by his name (Gen. xxv, 2). This 
was apparently in Arabia Petrea, if Shuah settled in 
the same quarter as his brothers, of which there can 
be little doubt; and to this region we are to refer the 
town and district to which he gave his name, and in 
which Bildad was doubtless a person of consequence, 
if not the chief.—Kitto, s.v. See SHuan, 

Bildad takes a share in each of the three controver- 
sial scenes in the Book of Job. He follows in the train 
of Eliphaz, but with more violent declamation, less 
argument, and keener invective (Wemyss, Job and his 
Times, p. 111), His address is abrupt and untender, 
and in his very first speech he cruelly attributes the 
death of Job’s children to their own transgressions, 
and loudly calls on Job to repent of his supposed | ° 
crimes. His second speech (xviii) merely recapitu- 
lates his former assertions of the temporal calamities 
of the wicked. 
expressing, Job’s wickedness, and does not condescend 
to exhort him to repentance. In the third speech 
(xxy), unable to refute the sufferer’s arguments, he 
takes refuge in irrelevant dogmatism on God’s glory 
and man’s nothingness; in reply to which Job justly 
reproves him both for deficiency in argument and fail- 
ure in charitable forbearance (Ewald, Das Buch Jjob). 
—Smith,s.v. See Jon. 


Bil’éam (Heb. Bilan’, pp>a, same name as Ba- 
Taam [q. v.}; Sept. TenB\daw vy. r. TBracap; Vulg. 
Baalam), a town in the western half of the tribe of 
Manasseh, named in 1 Chron. yi, 20 as being given 
(with its ‘‘suburbs”) to the Kohathites. In the lists 
in Josh. xvii and xxi this name does not appear, but 
IsLEAM (q. v.) and GATH-RIMMON are substituted for 
it, the former by an easy change of letters, the latter 
uncertain. 
of Judith viii, 3. 

Bil’gah (Heb. Bilgah’, 7 mba, prob. cheerful, but 
according to First, first-born ; "Sept. Bedyde and Bah- 
yae), the name of two priests. 

1. The head of the fifteenth sacerdotal course for 
the temple service, as arranged by David GQ Chron. 
xxiy, 14). B.C. 1043, 

2. A priest who returned from Babylon with Ze- 
rubbabel and Jeshua (Neh. xii, 5,18), B.C. 536; per- 
haps the same as the Bitear of Neh. x, 8. 

Bil’gai (Heb. Bilgay’, sna, prob. same signif. as 
Bilgah ; Sept. Bedyat), one of the priests that sealed 


the covenant after the restoration from Babylon, B.C. | 


410 (Neh. x, 8); supposed to be the same as BILGAH 2. 


Bil/hah (Heb. Bilhah’, i323, faltering, i.e. perh. 
bashful), the name of a woman and of a place. 

1. (Sept. Baddd.) The handmaid (Gen. xxix, 29) 
whom the childless Rachel bestowed as a concubine 
upon her husband Jacob, that through her she might 
have children. B.C. 1917. Bilhah thus became the 
mother of Dan and Naphtali (Gen. xxx, 3-8; xxxv, 
25; xvi, 25; 1 Chron. vii, 13). Her stepson Reuben 
afterward lay with her (Gen. xxxv, 22), B.C. cir. 1890, 
and thus incurred his father’s dying reproof (Gen. 
xlix, 4). 

2. (Sept. Badad.) A place belonging to the tribe 
of Simeon (1 Chron. iv, 29), called BALAu (q. Vv.) in 
Josh, xix, 3; and it seems to be the same which is 
called BAALAn in Josh. xv, 29. 

Bil’han (Heb. Bilhan’, 723; Sept. Batacu, Ba- 
Nady; Balaan, Balan; the same root [m>a, to fail] 
as Bilhah, Gen. xxx, 3, ete. The final j is evidently 
a Horite termination, as in Zaavan, Akan, Dishan, 
Aran, Lotan, Alvan, Hemdan, Eshban, etc., but is also 
found in Heb, names). 

1. A Horite chief, son of Ezer, son of Seir, dwell- 
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On this occasion he implies, without | 


Compare, also, the BELAMON (Belapwy) | 


| Heidelberg, 1512. 
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se Mount Seir, i in the land of Edom (Gen. xxxvi, 

1 Chron. i, 42). B.C. cir. 1963. 
2. A Bennie son of Jediael, and father of seven 
sons (1 Chron. vii, 10). B.C. ante 1658. It does not 
appear clearly from which of the sons of Benjamin 
Jediael was descended, as he is not mentioned in Gen. 
xlvi, 21, or Num. xxvi. But as he was the father of 
Ehud (1 Chr. vii, 10), and Ehud seems, from 1 Chr. 
viii, 3, 6, to have been a son of Bela, Jediael, and con- 
sequently Bilhan, were probably Belaites. The occur- 
rence of Bilhan as well as Bela in the tribe of Benja- 
min—names both imported from Edom—is remark- 

able.—Smith, s.v. See BensAmIN. 


Bill (989, se’pher, Bi3diov), any thing written, 
and usually rendered book. ED passage in Job xxxi, 
35, that mine 
adver sary had written a book,” would be more prop- 
erly rendered, ‘‘that mine adversary had given me a 
written accusation,” or, in modern phraseology, “a 
bill of indictment.’’ In other places we have the 
word “bill,” as ‘‘ bill of divorcement’’ (Deut. xxiv, 
1, 3; Isa. 1, 1; Jer. iii, 8; Matt. xix, 7; Mark x, 4) 
[see Divorce], and in Jer. xx xii, 10-16, 44, “‘ the ev- 
idence,”’ or, as in the margin, “ the book,’’ which there 
implies a legal conveyance of landed property. 

In the New Testament, the word yodupa (properly 
a written mark) is translated ‘“ bill” in the parable of 
the unjust steward (Luke xvi, 6, 7). Here, too, a le- 
gal instrument is meant, as the lord’s ‘‘ debtors’’ are 
presumed to have been tenants who paid their rents in 
kind. The steward, it would appear, sought their 
good-will, not merely by lowering the existing claim 
for the year, but by granting a new contract, under 
which the tenants were permanently to pay less than 
they had previously done. He directed the tenants to 
write out the contracts, but doubtless gave them valid- 
ity by signing them himself. This, like the Hebrew 
term, signifies a “letter” or written communication 
(1 Kings xxi, 8; 2 Kings v, 5; x,1; xix, 14; xx, 12; 
2 Chron. xxxii, 17; Esther i, 22; iii, 13; viii, 5, etc. ; 
Acts xxviii, 21; Gal. vi, 11). 

Billican (Br-iicanvs or PILLICANUS), THEOBALD, 
was born at Billigheim near the end of the fifteenth 
century. His real name was Gerlach, but he took his 
surname from his birthplace. He passed A.B. at 
In 1518 (April 26) Luther disputed 
in the convent of the Augustinians at Heidelberg with 
several Romish orators. Billican attended, with Brentz 
(q. v.) and Schnepf, and was so impressed by Luther 
that he at once joined his side of the controversy. _ His 
lectures in the university, 2s well as those of Brentz, 
found great favor with the students, but an inquiry 
into his teaching was soon ordered by the authorities. 
He left Heidelberg in 1522 for Weil, and was driven 
from thence to Nérdlingen, where he remained as pas- 
tor till 1535. His preaching was very useful to the 
Reformation. Inthe controversy about the Eucharist 
he sided with Luther against Zuingle. In 1535 he re- 
turned to Heidelberg, where he was allowed to lecture 
on the Decretals and the Jus feudale till 1544, when ha 
was driven away from the university, and imprisoned 
for atime at Dilsberg. His last years were spent as 
Professor of Rhetoric at Marburg, and he died there 
August 8th, 1554.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. ii, 238. 


In 
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Billroth, Jomann Gustav Frrepricnu, a German 
theologian, was born in 1808 at Libeck, became in 
1834 professor of philosophy at Halle, and died there in 
1836. He wrote, among others, the following works: 
Beitriige zur wissenschaftlichen Kritik der herrschenden 
Theologie (Leipz. 1813); Commentar zu den Briefen des 
Apostels Paulus an die Korinther (Leipz. 1833); Vor- 
lesungen diber Religionsphilosophie, published after his 
death by Erdmann (Leipz. 1837). 


Bilney, Tuomas, one of the English reformers and 
martyrs, was born at Norfolk about 1500, and educated 
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at Cambridge. From his boyhood he was remarkable 
for his pious bent, and he sought aid in the way of ho- 
liness from his confessor and other priests in the Rom- 
ish Church. But he sought in vain until, by reading 
the N. T. in the translation of Erasmus, he was deliy- 
ered from the errors of popery and the bondage of sin ; 
and, leaving the study of human law, devoted himself 
wholly to the study of divinity. He soon began to 
preach, and his ministry was wonderfully successful. 
Many gownsmen, among whom was Latimer, were led 
by his instrumentality to the Saviour. He continued 
his labors with great effect until Wolsey, alarmed by 
his success, arrested him, Nov. 25, 1527, and brought 
him to trial for preaching the doctrines of Luther. 
After four appearances before his judges, his firmness 
was overcome rather by the persuasions of his friends 
than from conviction, and he signed a recantation, De- 
cember 7, 1529. After this he returned to Cambridge ; 
but the consideration of what he had done brought him 
to the brink of despair. Being restored, however, by 
the grace of God to peace of conscience, he resolved to 
give up his life in defence of the truth he had sinfully 
abjured. Accordingly, in 1531, he went into Norfolk, 
and there preached the Gospel, at first privately and in 
houses, afterward openly in the fields, bewailing his 
former recantation, and begging all men to take warn- 
ing by him, and never to trust the counsels of friends, so 
called, when their purpose is to draw them from the true 
religion. Being thrown into prison, Drs. Call and 
Stokes were sent to persuade him again to recant; but 
the former of these divines, by Bilney’s doctrine and 
conduct, was greatly drawn over to the side of the Gos- 
pel. Finding him inflexible, his judges condemned 
him to be burned. At the stake he rivalled the no- 
blest martyrs of antiquity in courage and constancy. 
His friend Dr. Warner, who had accompanied him, in 


taking his last leave of his beloved friend, was so much | 


affected that he could say but little for his tears. Bil- 
ney accosted him with a heavenly smile, thanked him 
kindly for all his attentions, and, bending toward him, 
whispered, in a low voice, his farewell words, of which 


it is hard to say whether they convey more of love to | 


his friend or faithfulness to his Master: ‘‘ Pasce gre- 
gem tuum, pasce gregem tuum ; ut cum venerit Dominus, 
inveniat te sie facientem: Feed your flock, feed your 
jlock; that the Lord, when he cometh, may find you so 
doing.”’ The fagots were then applied, and the body 
of the dying martyr was consumed to ashes, A.D. 1531. 
— Middleton, Evang. Biog.; Fox, Book of Martyrs; 
Burnet, Hist. of Reformation, i, 53, 268; Collier, Lecl. 
Hist. of England, p. 70, 184; Hook, Eccl. Biog. ii, 406. 


Bil’shan (Heb. Bilshan’, qwea, son of the tongue, 


i. e. eloquent; Sept. Badkaoay and Badoady), a man of | 
rank who returned from the Babylonian captivity with | 


Zerubbabel (Hzra ii, 2; Neh. vii, 7). B.C. 536. 


Bilson, Tuomas, Bishop of Winchester, was of 
German descent, but was born at Winchester in 1547. 


He was educated at Winchester, and was elected in | 


1565 to New College, of which he afterward became 
warden. In 1585 he published his True Difference be- 
tween Christian Subjection and unchristian Rebellion ; 
and in 1593, his Perpetual Government of Christ his 
Church (reprinted Oxford, 1842, 8vo). He was ele- 
vated to the see of Worcester in 1596, and transferred 
to that of Winchester May 13th, 1597, when he was 
made a privy councillor. His most celebrated work 
is his Survey of the Sufferings of Christ for the Redemp- 


tion of Man, and of his Descent into Hell for our Deliver= 


ance (Lond. 1604, fol.), which is a learned work against 
Calvin and the Puritans. To him, in conjunction 
with Dr. Miles Smith, was intrusted the care of re- 
vising the new translation of the Bible made in the 
reign of James I. He attended the Hampton Court 
conference, and was one of the most zealous advocates 
of the prerogatives of the Church. He was a person 


of great learning, and specially well read in the fa- 
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thers and schoolmen. He died June 18,1616. His 
Perpetual Government is considered by High Church- 
men as one of the ablest defences of apostolical suc- 
cession ever published.—Hook, Eccl. Biog. ii, 422. 

Bim’hal (Heb. Bimhal’, i193, son of circumcision, 
i. e. circumcised ; Sept. Bayan), a son of Japhlet and 
great-great-grandson of Asher (1 Chron. vii, 33). B.C. 
cir. 1658. 

Bind (represented by numerous Heb. words). To 
bind and to loose (déw and diw) are figurative expres- 
sions, used as synonymous with command and forbid ; 
they are also taken for condemning and absolving (Matt. 
xvi, 19). Binding and loosing, in the language of the 
Jews, expressed permitting or forbidding, or judicially 
declaring any thing to be permitted or forbidden (comp. 
John xx, 23; xvi, 13). In the admission of their doc- 
tors to interpret the Law and the Prophets, they put a 
key and a table-book into their hands, with these words; 
‘* Receive the power of binding and loosing,” to which 
there seems to be an allusion in Luke xi, 52. (See 
Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in loc.) So Christ says, “I am 
not come to destroy,” to unloose or dissolve, ‘‘ the law, 
but to fulfil it,” that is, to confirm and establish it 
(Matt. v,17). The expression ‘‘to bind the law upon 
one’s hand for a sign,”’ etc., is figurative, and implies 
an acquaintance with it, and a constant regard to its 
precepts; but the Jews construed the phrase literally, 
and bound parts of the law about their wrists; hence 
the custom of wearing phylacteries. Rolls or volumes 
of writing were tied up; hence the expression in Isa. 
viii, 16. See PHyLACTERY. 

Bin’ea (Heb. Bina’ and Binah’, S233 and M322 
_[the latter in the first occurrence], according to Si- 
monis, by transposition for NPA}, a gushing forth, i. e. 
fountain ; according to First, for MPA7]3, son of dis- 
sipation, i. e. scatterer; Sept. Baavad v. r. Bava), a 
Benjamite, son of Moza and father of Rapha, of the 
descendants of King Saul (1 Chron. viii, 37; ix, 43). 
B.C. cir. 850. 

Bingham, Josern, one of the most learned and 
laborious divines the Church of England has ever 
| produced, was born in 1668 at Wakefield, in York- 
shire. He studied at Oxford, and became a fellow 
of University College, where he had for his pupil 
Potter, who afterward was archbishop of Canterbury. 
| When called upon to preach before the university, 
/he chose for the subject of his sermon the myste- 
‘ry of the Trinity, and some expressions which were 
thought to be heretical raised a great storm, which 
eventually induced him to quit the university. He 
| received the rectory of Havant, in Hampshire, and 


' died in 1723, the victim of excessive toil in pursuing 
| his literary Jabors, which, owing to his large family 
| and narrow income, were necessary to his support. 
| In 1708 he published the first volume of his celebrated 
work, Origines Ecclesiastice, or Antiquities of the Chris- 
tian Church, which was completed in eight vols. 8vo, 
‘the last of which appeared in 1722. He was employ- 
ed in correcting and amending this work at his death, 
which amended edition was afterward contained in the 
collection of his works published at London in two 
vols. fol., 1726. His Origines was translated into 
| Latin by J. H. Grichow, with a preface and notes by 
J. F. Buddeus, and printed at Halle in 1724-38, and 
again in 1751-61 (10 vols. 4to). This great work is a 
perfect repertory of facts in ecclesiastical archeology, 
/and has not been superseded or even approached in 
| its own line by any book since produced. Its High- 
_ Church views make it very acceptable to the Romanists, 
who have printed a revised German translation of it 
| for their own use (Augsburg, 1788-96, 4 vols. 8vo). A 
| very convenient and cheap edition of Bingham for the 
/use of students was published in London in 1852 
| (Bohn, 2 vols. royal 8vo). The best complete edition 
is that of Pitman (Lond. 1840, 9 vols. 8yo), which gives 
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the citations in full from the originals, together with a 
life of the author. See ArcHaOoLOGY. 


Binius (commonly Bint), Severin, born in Ju- 
liers, was a canon and professor of theology at Cologne, 
where he died in 1641. He is known by his ‘ Collec- 
tion of Councils,’ Concilia Generalia et Provincialia 
Greca et Latina (Cologne, 4 vols. fol., 1606; 9 vols., 
. 1618; 10 vols., Paris, 1636). The notes appended to 
it are taken from Baronius, Bellarmine, and Suarez, 
and are strongly imbued with the ultramontane views 
of those writers. Usher, in his Antig. Brit., calls 
him Contaminator Conciliorum, from the tact of his per- 
mitting himself to make alterations, which he calls 
corrections, in many places of the old councils, after his 
own fancy, without any attention to the MSS. His 
collections are to a large extent superseded by those 
of Labbe and others.—Biog. Univ. iv, 501. See Coun- 
CILS. 

Bin’nui (Heb. Binnu’y, "923, a building), a fre- 
quent name after the exile. See also Bunnt. 

1. (Sept. Bavovi.) The head of one of the families 
of Israelites, whose followers to the number of 648 re- 
turned from Babylon (Neh. vii, 15). In Ezra ii, 10 he 
is called Bant (q. v.), and his retainers are numbered 
at 642. 

2. (Sept. Bavi, Bavaiov, and Bavovt.) A Levite, 
son of Henadad, who returned with Zerubbabel from 
Babylon, B.C. 536 (Neh. xii, 8); he also (if the same) 
assisted in repairing the walls of Jerusalem, B.C. 446 
(Neh. iii, 24), and joined in the religious covenant, 
B.C. 410 (Neh. x, 9). 

3. (Sept. Bavaia.) The father of the Levite Noa- 
diah, who was one of those that assisted in weighing 
the silver and gold designed for the divine service on 
the restoration from Babylon (Ezra viii, 33). B.C. 
459. 

4. (Sept. Bavovi.) One of the ‘‘sons’’ of Pahath- 
moab, who put away his Gentile wife on the return 
from Babylon (Ezra x, 30). B.C. 458. 

5. Another Israelite, one of the “sons” of Bani, 
who did the same (Ezra x, 38). B.C. 458. 


Binterim, Anron Josepn, a very prolific Roman 
Catholic writer, was born at Diisseldorf, entered the 
order of Franciscans in 1796, and became in 1805 pas- 
tor at Bilk, a suburb of Diisseldorf, which office he re- 
tained until his death in 1855. In 1838 he was sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment for having cen- 
sured in his sermons the Prussian law respecting mix- 
ed marriages. The most important of his numerous 
works is Die vorziiglichsten Denkwiirdigheiten der christ- 
lich-katholischen Kirche (Mentz, 1821-33, 7 vols.), an en- 
larged translation of Pellicia’s work on Christian an- 
tiquities. See ARcuxzoLocy. Among his other works 
are a history of all the German councils (Geschichte der 
deutschen National-, Provinzial-, und Diicesanconcilien, 
Mentz, 1835-43, 7 yvols.), and a history of the archdio- 
cese of Cologne. 

Biothanati. See BrATHANATI. 

Birch, Tuomas, D.D., was born in London Nov. 
28d, 1705, of Quaker parents. For several years he 
acted as usher in different schools, and pursued his 
studies assiduously. He was ordained deacon in 1730, 
priest in 1731, by Bishop Hoadley, without heving at- 
tended either of the universities. He owed his ad- 
vancement to the patronage of Lord-chancellor Hard- 
wicke, to whom he had been recommended early in 
life. In 1784 he became vicar of Ulting, in Essex; 
rector of St. Margaret’s, London, 1746; rector of Dep- 
den, Essex, 1761. In1734he was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society, and in 1752 he became one of its 
secretaries. In 1753 the University of Aberdeen made 
him D.D. Dr. Birch was indefatigable in literary 
pursuits. The first work of importance in which he 
was engaged was the General Dictionary, Historical and 
Critical, in which he was assisted by Lockman, Ber- 
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nard, Sale, and others (10 vols. fol. 1734-1741). Itin. 
cluded a new translation of Bayle, besides a vast quan- 
tity of fresh matter. In 1742 he published Thurloe’s 
State Papers (7 vols. fol.). He published Lives of 
Abp. Tillotson and the Hon. Rob. Boyle in a separate 
form, and edited new editions of their works. He also 
published and edited a number of works in biography 
His biographer remarks that 
Dr. Birch’s habit of early rising alone enabled him to 
get through so much work. He was killed by a fall 
from his horse, between London and Hampstead, Jan- 
uary 9th, 1766. The “ General Dictionary” is still a 
very valuable and useful work. It has been of great 
service in the compilation of this ‘‘ Cyclopedia.”’— 
Jones, Christian Biography; Eng. Cyclopedia. 


Bird. Birds may be defined oviparous vertebrated 
animals, organized for flight. The common Heb. 
name “BX, tsippor’, doveoy, is used of small birds 
generally, and of the sparrow in particular (as it is 
rendered in Psa. cii, 7); 513, oph, werewody or rrnviv, 
of frequent occurrence, usually translated ‘‘ fowl,” 
properly means flyer; O°D, a’yit, a bird of prey 
CAETO’S, an eagle), rendered “ fowls” in Gen. xv, 11; 
Job xxviii, 7; and Isa. xviii, 6; in Jer. xii, 9, ‘‘ birds;” 
and in Isa. xlvi, 11, and Ezek. xxxix, 4, “ ravenous’ 
birds. BAB, barburim’, denotes fatted gallina- 
cea; it occurs only in 1 Kings iv, 23 [v, 3], and is 
there translated “‘ fowls,”’ though it may be questioned 
whether domestic fowls are mentioned in any part of 
the Hebrew Bible. See Cock. Gesenius applies the 
word to geese. See Fowi; FLEDGLING. 

In the Mosaic law birds were distinguished as clean 
and unclean: the first being allowed for the table, be- 
cause they fed on grain, seeds, and vegetables; and 
the second forbidden, because they subsisted on flesh 
and carrion. Clean birds were offered in sacrifice 
on many occasions (Ley. i, 14-17; v, 7-10; xiv, 4-7). 
The birds most anciently used in sacrifice were, it 
seems, turtle-doves and pigeons. Birds, however, 
were not ordinarily deemed valuable enough for Jew- 
ish sacrifices; but the substitution of turtle-doves and 
pigeons was permitted to the poor, and in the sacrifice 
for purification. The way of offering them is detailed 
in Lev. i, 15-17, and v, 8; and it is worthy of notice 
that the practice of not dividing them, which was the 
case in other victims, was of high antiquity (Gen. xy, 
10). See Harbaugh, Birds of the Bible (Phil. 1854) ; 
Anon. Birds mentioned in the Bible (Lond. 1858). 

The abundance of birds in the East has been men- 
tioned by many travellers. In Curzon’s Monasteries 
of the Levant, and in Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, this 
abundance is noticed; by the latter in connection with 
his illustration of the parable of the sower (Matt. xiii, 
4). (Comp. Rosenmiiller, Morgen!. vy, 59.) They are 
often represented on the Egyptian monuments (see 
Wilkinson’s Anc. Eg. i, 231, 232, abridgm., where fig- 
ures are given of many of them). The following is a 
list of all the birds (including the Jat, but excluding 
all insects) named in Scripture, in the alphabetical 
order of their true English names (so far as can be 
judged of their identity), with the Hebrew or Greek 
term in italics (see Kitto, Pict. Bible, on Lev. 1. c.): 


CLEAN. Unciean. 
Cock, Alektor. Bat, Alfalleph (animal), 
( Yonth. Bittern (?), se 
Dove < Yor Cormorant, Shalek. 
re (turtle-dove). Crane (?), Yanshuph. 


Hen, Ornis. 
Peacocks (?), Tukkiyim. 

Poultry, Barburim. St 
Quail, Selav. 
Tsippor. 
Struthion. 


Nesher) (general 
é } Aetos § term). 
Azniyah (? sea-eagle), 
Peres (? ossifrage). 
Gull @), Shochaph. 
( Nets (general term), 
| Ayah (faleon). 


Sparrow { 


DovustrtL, Hawk < Daah ¥ 
p Gozal. | [Raah} > (kite). 
Nestling {503 ea { Dayah 


Stork, Chasidah. Heron (?), Anaphahk. 
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UNCLEAN, 
Lapwing, Dukiphah. 
Nicht-hawk (@), Vaehmas. 
e Yaén (male). | 
Ostrich < -Yaanah (female). 
URenanah (?). 
{ Kos (?). 
Kippoz @. 


<p Kaath. 
Pelican {Te lometh @. 
{ Oreb. 

(Korax. 

Sus. 

Agur. 
Vulture, Racham. 


Raven 


Swallow { 
Owl 


Birds are mentioned as articles of food in Deut. xiv, 


11, 20, the intermediate verses containing a list of un= 


clean birds, which were not to be eaten, There is a 
similar list in Lev. xi, 13-19, From Job vi, 6; Luke 
xi, 12, we find that the eggs of birds were also eaten. 


Quails and pigeons are edible birds mentioned in the | 


O. T. Our Sayiour’s mention of the hen gathering her 
chickens under her wing implies that the domestic 
fowl was known in Palestine. The art of snaring wild 
birds is referred to in Psa. cexxiv, 7; Prov. i, 17; vii, 
23; Amos iii, 5; Hos. v, 1; vii, 12. See Fow re. 
The cage full of birds in Jer. v, 27, was a trap in which 
decoy-birds were placed to entice others, and furnish- 
ed with a trap-door which could be dropped by a fowl- 
er watching ata distance. See Cacr. This practice 
is mentioned in Ecclus. xi, 30 (wéodu& Onpevrijc tv 
Kapta\\w3 comp. Arist. Hist. Anim. ix, 8). In Deut. 
Xxii, 6, it is commanded that an Israelite, finding a 
bird’s nest in his path, might take the young or the 
eggs, but must let the hen-bird go. By this means 
the extirpation of any species was guarded against 
(comp. Phocyl. Carm. p. 80 sq.). The nests of birds 
were readily allowed by the Orientals to remain in 
their temples and sanctuaries, as though they had 
placed themselves under the protection of God (comp. 
Herod. i, 159; Alian, V. H.v,17). There is probably 
an allusion to this in Psa. lxxxiv, 3. See Nest. The 
seasons of migration observed by birds are noticed in 
Jer. viii, 7. Birds of song are mentioned in Psa..civ, 
12; Eccl. xii, 4. See ZooLoey. 


Birdseye, NATHAN, a Congregational minister, 
was born in Stratford, Conn., Aug. 19, 1714, graduated 
at Yale 1736, and became pastor of the church in West 
Haven 1742. He resigned June, 1758, and retired 
to a farm in the town, where he spent the rest of his 
life. Once, after he was a hundred years old, he con- 
ducted devotional services in the church. He died 
Jan. 28, 1818.—Sprague, Annals, i, 436, 


Birei. See Beru-BIret. 
Birgitta,Sr. See Bripcer. 
Birgittines. See Briairrines, 


Bir’sha (Heb. Birsha’, >Y73, for SWI-j2, son of 
wickedness; Sept. Baood), a king of Gomorrah, succor- 
ed by Abraham in the invasion by Chedorlaomer (Gen, 
xiv, 2). B.C. cir. 2080. 

Birth. (The act of parturition is properly express- 
ed in the original languages of Scripture by some form 
of the verbs 75, yalad’ , rixrw, rendered “ bear,” ‘‘tray- 
ail,” “bring forth,” etc.). In the East (q. v.) child- 
birth is usually attended with much less pain and diffi- 
culty than in more northern regions, although Oriental 
females are not to be regarded as exempt from the 
common doom of woman, ‘‘ in sorrow shalt thou bring 
forth children” (Gen. iii, 16). It is, however, uncer- 
tain whether the difference arises from the effect of 
climate or from the cireumstances attending advanced 
civilization ; perhaps both causes operate, to a certain 
degree, in producing the effect. Climate must have 
some effect; but it is observed that the difficulty of 
childbirth, under any climate, increases with the ad- 
vance of civilization, and that in any climate the class 
on which the advanced condition of society most oper- 
ates finds the pangs of childbirth the most severe. 
Such consideration may probably account for the fact 
that the Hebrew women, after they had long been 
under the influence of the Egyptian climate, passed 
through the childbirth pangs with much more facility 
than the women of Egypt, whose habits of life were 
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more refined and self-indulgent (Exod. i, 19). There 
were, however, already recognised Hebrew midwives 
while the Israelites were in Egypt; and their office 
appears to have originated in the habit of calling in 
some matron of experience in such matters to assist 
in cases of difficulty. A remarkable circumstance in 
the transaction which has afforded these illustrations 
(Exod. i, 16) will be explained under SToou. 

The child was no sooner born than it was washed in 
a bath and rubbed with salt (Ezek. xvi, 4); it was then 
tightly swathed or bandaged to prevent those distor- 
tions to which the tender frame of an infant is so much 
exposed during the first days of life (Job xxxviil, 9; 
Ezek. xvi, 4; Luke ii, 7,11), This custom of bandag- 
ing or swathing the new-born infant is general in 
Eastern countries. It was also a matter of much at- 
tention with the Greeks and Romans (see the citations ~ 
in Wetstein at Luke ii, 7), and even in our own coun- 
try was not abandoned till the last century, when the 
repeated remonstrances of the physicians seem to have 
led to its discontinuance. 

It was the custom at a very ancient period for the 
father, while music celebrated the event, to clasp the 
new-born child to his bosom, and by this ceremony he 
was understood to declare it to be his own (Gen. 1, 23; 
Job iii, 8; Psa. xxii, 11). This practice was imitated 
by those wives who adopted the children of their hand- 
maids (Gen. xvi, 2; xxx, 3-5). The messenger who 
brought to the father the first news that a son was 
born to him was received with pleasure and reward- 
ed with presents (Job iii, 3; Jer. xx, 15), as is still the 
custom in Persia and other Eastern countries. The 
birth of a daughter was less noticed, the disappoint- 
ment at its not being a son subduing for the time the 
satisfaction which the birth of any child naturally oc- 
casions. 

Among the Israelites, the mother, after the birth of 
a son, continued unclean seven days; and she remain- 
ed at home during the thirty-three days succeeding 
the seven of uncleanness, forming altogether forty 
days of seclusion. After the birth of a daughter the 
number of the days of uncleanness and seclusion at 
home was doubled. At the expiration of this period 
she went into the tabernacle or temple, and presented 
a yearling lamb, or, if she was poor, two turtle-doves 
and two young pigeons, as a sacrifice of purification 
(Ley. xii, 1-8; Luke ii, 22). On the eighth day after 
the birth of a son the child was circumcised, by which 
rite it was consecrated to God (Gen. xvii, 10; comp. 
with Rom. iv, 11).—Kitto, s.v. See Cup. 

Roberts says, ‘‘ When a person has succeeded in 
gaining a blessing which he has long desired, he 
says, ‘Good! good! the child is born at last.’ Has a 
person lost his lawsuit in a provincial court, he will 
go to the capital to make an appeal to a superior court; 
and should he there succeed, he will say, in writing to 
a friend, ‘Good news! good news! the child is born.’ 
When a man has been trying to gain an office, his 
friend, meeting him on his return, does not always 
ask, ‘Is the child born?’ or ‘ Did it come to the birth ?’ 
but, ‘Is it a male or a female?’ If he say the former, 
he has gained his object; if the latter, he has failed. 
The birth of a son is always a time of great festivity 
in the East; hence the relations come together to con- 
gratulate the parents, and to present their gifts to the 
little stranger. Some bring the silver anklets; others 
the bracelets or ear-rings, or silver cord for the loins; 
others, however, take gold, and a variety of needful 
articles. When the infant son of a king is shown, the 
people make their obeisance to him” (Orient. Idlus.). 
This illustrates the offerings of the Magi, who came to 
Bethlehem to worship the infant Messiah, as recorded in 
Matt. ii, 11: ‘‘ When they had opened their treasures, 
they presented unto him gifts; gold, and frankincense, 
and myrrh.” ; 

The disease called empneumatosis, or false conception, 
does not appear to have been so unfrequent among the 
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Hebrew women as among those of Europe. If it had 
been so, it probably would not have made its appear- | 
ance on the pages of Hebrew writers in the shape of a | 
figure of speech. The Hebrews were accustomed to | 
expect, after severe calamities, a season of prosperity | 
and joy. They accordingly compared a season of 
misfortune and calamity to the pains of a woman in 
travail; but the better destiny which followed they | 
compared to the joy which commonly succeeds child- 
birth (isa. xiii, 8; xxvi, 17; 2 Kings xix, 8; Jer. iv, | 
313 xili, 21; xxii, 28; xxx, 6: Mic. iv, 9; 10; John 
xvi pedis 92), But they carry the comparison still far- 
ther. Those days of adversity, which were succeeded 
by adversity still more severe ; those scenes of sorrow, 
which were followed by sorrow yet more acute, were 
likened to women who labored under that disease of 
the system which caused them to exhibit the appear- 
ance and endure the pains of pregnancy, the result of 
which was cither the production of nothing—to use the 
words of the prophet Isaiah, when it “brought forth 
wind,” or when it terminated in the production of a 
monster (Isa. xxvi, 18; Psa. vii, 14). On this disorder, 
which is well known to medical men, sec Michaclis’s 
Syntaugma Comment. ii, 165. See Disbase. 


BIRTHDAY (752 Dn Di, Gen. xl, 20; ra yevéora, | 
Matt. xiv, 6; Mark vi, 21). The observance of birth- 
days may be traced to a very ancient date; and the 
birthday of the first-born son seems in particular to 
haye been celebrated with a degree of festivity propor- 
tioned to the joy which the event of his actual birth | 
occasioned (Job i, 4, 18, 18). The birthdays of the 
Egyptian kings were celebrated with great pomp as 
early as the time of Joseph (Gen. xl, 20). These days 
were in Egypt looked upon as holy; no business was 
done upon them, and all parties indulged in festivities 
suitable to the occasion. Every Egyptian attached 
much importance to the day, and even to the hour of 
his birth ; and it is pi obable that, as in Persia (Herodot. 
i, 183; Kenoph. Cyrop.i, 3, 9), each individual kept his 
birthday with great rejoicines, welcoming his friends | 
with all the amusements of society, and a more than | 
usual profusion of delicacies of the ‘table (Wilkinson, 
v, 290). In the Bible there is no instance of birthday 
celebrations among the Jews themselves (but see Jer. 
xx, 15). The cxample of Herod the tetrarch (Matt. | 
xiv, 6), the celebration of whose birthday cost John 
the Baptist his life, can scarcely be regarded as such, 
the family to which he belonged being notorious for its 
adoption of heathen customs. In fact, the later Jews 
at least regarded birthday celebrations as parts of 
idolatrous worship (Lightfoot, Zor. Hebr. ad Matt. xiv, 
6), and this probably on account of the idolatrous rites 
with which they were observed in honor of those who 
were regarded as the patron gods of the day on which | 
the party was born.—Kitto, s 

The proper Greek term for a birthday festival is 7a 
yeviba (and hence in the early writers the day of a 
martyr’s commemoration), but 7 Ta yeveoud seems to be 
used in this sense by a Hellenism, for in Herod. iy, 26, 
it means a day in honor of the dead. It is not impossi- 
ble, however, that in Matt. xiv, 6, the feast to com- 
memorate Herod’s accession is intended, for we know 
that such feasts were common. (especially in Herod's 
family, Josephus, Ant. xv, 11, 3; see Blunt’s Cotnct- 
dences, Append. vii), and were called ‘‘the day of the 
king” (Hos. vii, 5). The Gemarists distinguish ex- | 
pressly between the mnab9 Duy NIDAA D4, dies yev- | 


| meant by a double portion. 


véeova regni, and the ab9 Dh, or bir thday (Lightfoot, 
Hor. Hebr. 1. ¢.). —Smith, s 8. V. 
Treatises on birthday celebrations haye been written 
in Latin by Braén (Hafn. 1702), Esenbreck (Altdorf, | 
1732), Funcke (Gorliz. 1677), same (ibid. 1695), Hilde- | 
brand (Helmsi. 1661), Rhode (Regiom. 1716), Noa | 
(Lugd. Bat. 1604), Spangenberg (Goth, 1722), W eber | 
(Vimar, 1751), Wend (Viteb. 1687). { 
Fr 
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Birthright (n= 3, bekorah’ ; Sept. and N. T. ra 
TOWTOTOKLA) denotes the special privileges and ad- 
vantages belonging to the first-born (q. v.) among the 
Hebrews. These were not definitely settled in the pa- 
triarchal times, but gradually became defined to in- 
clude the following peculiar rights : 

1. The functions of priesthood in the family. The 
eldest son naturally became the priest in virtue of his 
priority of descent, provided no blemish or defect at- 
tached to him. ‘The theory that he was the priest of 
the family rests on no scriptural statement, and the 
rabbins appear divided on the question (see Hottinger’s 


| Note on Goodwin’s Moses and Aaron, i, 1; Ugolini, iii, 


53). Great respeét was paid to him in the household, 
and, as the family widened into a tribe, this grew into 
a sustained authority, undefined save by custom, in all 
matters of common interest. Thus the ‘ princes” of 
the congregation had probably rights of primogeniture 
(Num. vii, 2; xxi, 18; xxy, 14). Reuben was the 
first-born of the twelve patriarchs, and therefore the 
honor of the priesthood belonged to his tribe. God, 
however, transferred it from the tribe of Reuben to that 
of Levi (Num. iii, 12, 13; viii, 18). Hence the first- 
born of the other tribes were redeemed from serving 
God as priests by a sum not exceeding five shekels. 
Being presented before the Lord in the temple, they 
were redeemed immediately after the thirtieth day from 
their birth (Num. xviii, 15, 16; Luke ii, 22). It is to 
be observed that only the first-born who were jit for 
the priesthood (i. e. such as had no defect, spot, or blem- 
ish) were thus presented to the priest. 

2. A ‘double portion” of the paternal property was 
allotted by the Mosaic law (Deut. xxi, 15-17), nor 
could the eaprice of the father deprive him of it. ‘here 
is some difficulty in determining precisely what is 
Some suppose that half 


the inheritance was received by the elder brother, and 


| that the other half was equally divided among the re- 


maining brethren. This is not probable. The rab- 
bins believe that the elder brother received twice as 
much as any of the rest, and there is no reason to doubt 
the correctness of this opinion. When the first-born 
died before his father’s property was diyided, and left 
children, the right of the father descended to the chil- 
dren, and not to the brother next of age. Such was 
the inheritance of Joseph, his sons reckoning with his 
brethren, and becoming heads of tribes. This seems 
to explain the request of Elisha for a ‘‘ double portion” 
of Elijah’s spirit (2 Kings ii, 9). Reuben, through his 


| unfilial conduct, was deprived of the birthright (Gen. 


xlix, 4; 1Chron. y, 1). It is likely that some remem- 
brance of this lost pre-eminence stirred yes Reubenite 
leaders of Korah’s rebellion (Num, xvi, 1, 2; xxvi, 6- 
9), Esau’s act, transferring his right to ee was al- 
lowed valid (Gen. xxv, 33). 

8. The first-born son succeeded to the official author- 
ity possessed by his father. If the latter was a king, 
the former was regarded as his legitimate successor, 
unless some unusual event or arrangement interfered 
(2 Chron. xxi, 8), After the law was given through 
Moses, the right of primogeniture could not be trans- 
ferred from the first-born to a younger child at the fa- 
ther’s option. In the patriarchal age, however, it was 
in the power of the parent thus to convey it from the 
eldest to another child (Deut. xxi, 15-17; Gen. xxy, 
31, 82). David, nevertheless, by divine ap pointment, 


| excluded Adonijah in favor of Solomon, which deviation 


from rule was indicated by the anointing (Goodwin, 
l. c. 4, with Hottinger’s notes). The first-born of a 
line is often noted in the early scriptural genealogies, 
e.g. Gen. xxii, 21; xxv, 13; Num, xxvi, 5, ete. 

4, The Jews attached a sacred import to the title of 
primogeniture (see Schéttgen, Hor. Hebr. i, 922), and 
this explains the peculiar significance ai? ‘the terms 
“first-born” and ‘‘first-begotten” as applied to the 
Messiah. Thus in Rom. viii, 29, it is written concern- 
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ing the Son, ‘‘That he might be the first-born among 
many brethren;’ and in Coloss. i, 18, ‘‘ Who is the 
beginning, the first-born from the dead; that in all 
things he might haye the pre-eminence” (see also Heb. 
i, 4, 5, 6). As the first-born had a double portion, so 
the Lord Jesus, as Mediator, has an inheritance supe- 
rior to his brethren; he is exalted to the right hand of 
the Majesty on high, where he reigns until all his en- 
emies shall be subdued. The universe is his rightful 
dominion in his mediatorial character. Again, he alone 
is a true priest; he fulfilled all the functions of the sa- 
cerdotal office; and the Levites, to whom, under the 
law, the priesthood was transferred from all the first- 
born of Israel, derived the efficacy of their ministra- 
tions from their connection with the great high-priest 
(Jahn’s Biblical Archeology, § 165). — Kitto, s. v. ; 
Smith, s.v. See PRIMOGENITURE. 

Bir’zavith (Heb. Birza’vith, nits, prob. in pause 
for M773, Birza’yith, as in the margin, or M1173, 
Birzoth’, as some would point, meaning apparently 
olive well; Sept. BeoZatd v.r. BeoZaté, Vulg. Barsith), 
a name occurring in the genealogies of Asher (1 Chron. 
vii, 31), as the (?) son of Malchiel, being the son of 
Beriah and great-grandson of Asher (B.C. cir. 1658) ; 
and perhaps also, from the mode of its mention, the 
founder of a place in Palestine known by the same 
name (comp. the similar expression, ‘‘father of Beth- 
lehem,” “father of Tekoa,” etc., in chaps. ii and iv). 
Schwarz (Palest. p. 158) identifies it with the ruined 
village Bir-zeit (“well of oil’), still extant and inhab- 
ited by Christians, a short distance N. of Jufna or 
Ophir (Robinson, Researches, iii, 79); but, striking as 
is the agreement in name, the position (near the south 
border of Ephraim) seems to preclude the identity, 
notwithstanding the support claimed by Schwarz in 


the possible coincidence of the adjoining Japhlet (1 |j,; 


Chron. vii, 32, 33) with Japhleti (Josh. xvi, 3). 
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Christians, or to the superintendent of a number of 
churches. The former is the meaning attached to 
the word by Presbyterians and Congregationalists, 
and the latter by the various Episcopal churches of 
Christendom, viz., the Roman Church, the Greek 
Church, the other Oriental churches (Armenian, Cop- 
tic, Jacobite, Nestorian, Abyssinian), the Episcopal 
Church of England and Ireland, the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland, the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States, the Methodist Episcopal churches, the 
Lutheran Church (in Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Rus- 
sia, and several German states), the Moravians, the 
Mennonites. In some Protestant churches, those of 
Prussia and Nassau, where the consistorial constitu- 
tion prevails, the name designates more a title of hon- 
or conferred on the superintendents general than a dis- 
tinct office. 

“Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Congregational- 
ists agrec in one point, viz., that it is lawful for Chris~ 
tians to take a step for which they have no clear prec- 
edent in the Seripture, that of breaking up a Church, 
when it becomes of unwieldy magnitude, into fixed di- 
visions, whether parishes or congregations. The ques- 
tion then arises whether the organic union is to be still 
retained at all. To this (1) Congregationalists reply 
in the negative, saying that the congregations in dif- 
ferent parts of a great city no more need to be in or- 
ganic union than those of two different cities; (2) 
Presbyterians would keep up the union by means of a 
synod of the elders; (3) Episcopalians desire to unite 
the separate churches by retaining them under thé su- 
pervision of a single head—the bishop. It seems im- 
possible to refer to the practice of the apostles as de- 
ciding in favor of any one of these methods, for the 
case had not yet arisen which could have led to the dis- 
cussion. The city churches had not yet become so 
ce as to make subdivision positively necessary, and, 


as a fact, it did not take place. To organize distant 


Bish’lam (Heb. Bishlam’, nwa, for nous 43, son | churches into a fixed and formal connection by synods 


of peace, i. e. peaceful; Sept. translates éy elojvy, so 
most other versions, but Vulg. Beselam), apparently 
an officer or commissioner (comp. 1 Esdr. ii, 16) of 
Artaxerxes (i. e. Smerdis) in Palestine at the time of 
the return of Zerubbabel from captivity, and active 
in the remonstrance sent to the Persian court against 
the Jews in their efforts to rebuild their temple (Ezra 
iv, ¢).. B.C. 522. 


Bishop, a term derived through the Saxon (biscop) 
from the Greek (ézickozoc, episcopus, overseer) as a 
title of office in the Christian ministry. In the Septua- 
gint the word designates a holder of public office, wheth- 
er civil or religious (e. g. 2 Chron. xxxiv, 12, 17; Isa. 
xl,17). In classical use the word ordinarily has a po- 
litical meaning; Cicero is called episcopus ore and cam- 
panic, ‘The inspectors or commissioners sent by 
Athens to her subject states were éaioxozror (Aristoph. 
Av, 1022), and their office, like that of the Spartan 
harmosts, authorized them to interfere in all the polit- 
ical arrangements of the state to which they were sent. 
The title was still current and beginning to be used 
by the Romans in the later days of the republic (Cic. 
ad Att. vii, 11), The Hellenistic Jews found it em- 
ployed in the Sept., though with no very definite import, 
for officers charged with certain functions (Num. iv, 16; 
xxxi, 14;-2 Kings xi, 16,19; Judg. ix, 28; for Heb. 
TAPS, etc.; soin Wisd. i, 6; 1 Mace. i, 53; comp. Jo- 
seph. Ant. xii, 5, 4). When the organization of the 
Christian churches in Gentile cities involved the assign- 
ment of the work of pastoral superintendence to a dis- 
tinct class, the title éariccoroc presented itself as at once 
convenient and familiar, and was therefore adopted as 
readily as the word elder (zpeoBtrepoc) had been in 
the mother church of Jerusalem” (Smith, Dictionary of 
the Bible, s. v.). 

In the early Church, the title was employed either 
in relation to the pastor of one church or assembly of 


of their bishops was, of course, a much later process; 
but such unions are by no means rejected, even by 
Congregationalists, so long as they are used for delib- 
eration and advice, not as assemblies for ruling and 
commanding. The spirit of Episcopacy depends far 
less on the episcopal form itself than on the size and 
wealth of dioceses, and on the union of bishops into 
synods, whose decisions are to be authoritative on the 
whole Church, to say nothing of territorial establish- 
ment and the support of the civil government” (Kitto, 
Cyclopedia, s.v.). For the controversy as to the office 
of bishops, see Eptscopacy; here we simply give, 
first, Biblical applications of the word in connection 
with zpso/3ireooc ; and, secondly, the names, classes, 
insignia, duties, election, and consecratien of bishops 
in ancient and modern churches. 

I, New Testament Uses of the Term “ Bishop:” 1. 
Origin of the Office.—‘* The apostles originally appoint- 
ed men to superintend the spiritual, and occasionally 
even the secular wants of the churches (Acts xiv, 23; 
xi, 30; see also 2 Tim. ii, 2), who were ordinarily called 
moe Bbreoot, elders, from their age ; sometimes ézio- 
ko7rot, overseers (bishops), from their office. They are 
also said wpotcracOat, to preside (1 Thess. v, 12; 1 
Tim. v, 17); never doyewv, to rude, which has far too 
despotic a sound. In the Epistle to the Hebrews (xiii, 
7,17, 24) they are named 7yovpevor, leading men (comp. 
Acts xv, 22), and figuratively oipévec, shepherds 
(Ephes. iv, 11). These presbyters were the regular 
teachers of the Church, expounding Scripture, admin- 
istering the sacraments, and exercising pastoral care 
and discipline. They were to be married men with 
families (1 Tim. iii, 4), and with converted children 
(Tit. i, 6). In the beginning there had been no time 
to train teachers, and teaching was at first regarded 
far more in the light of a gift than an office; yet Paul 
places ‘ability to teach’ among episcopal qualifications 
(1 Tim. iii, 2; Titus i, 9; the latter of which passages 
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‘should be translated, ‘That he may be able both to ex- is then no difficulty in accounting for the authority 
hort men by sound teaching, and also to refute oppos- vested in him (1 Tim. y, 1; xix, 22), without imagin- 
ers’). That teachers had obtained in Paul’s day a fixed ing him to have been a bishop, which is, in fact. dis- 
official position is manifest from Gal. vi, 6, and 1 Cor.’ proved even by the same epistle (i, 3). That Titus 
ix, 14, where he claims for them a right to worldly main-| moreover, had no local attachment to Crete, is plain 
tenance: in fact, that the shepherds ordered to ‘feed the from Titus iii, 13, to say nothing of the earlier epistle 
flock,’ and be its ‘ overseers’ (1 Pet. v, 2), were to feed 2 Cor. passim ; nor is it true that the episcopal power 
them with knowledge and instruction, will never be developed itself out of wandering evangelists any more 
disputed, except to support a hypothesis. The /eaders than out of the apostles. 
also, in Heb, xiii, 7, are described as ‘speaking unto| ‘‘On the other hand, it would seem that the bishop 
you the word of God.’ Ecclesiastical history joins in| began to elevate himself above the presbyter while 
proving that the two offices of teaching and superin- the apostle John was yet alive, and in churches to 
tending were, with few exceptions, combined in the which he is believed to have peculiarly devoted him- 
same persons, as, indeed, the nature of things dictated. self. The meaning of the title angel in the opening 
“That during Paul’s lifetime no difference between chapters of the Apocalypse has been mystically ex- 
elders and bishops yet existed in the consciousness of | plained by some, but its true meaning is clear, from 
the Church is manifest from the entire absence of dis-' the nomenclature of the Jewish synagogues. In them, 
tinctive names (Acts xx, 17-28; 1 Pet. v,1, 2). The we are told, the minister who ordinarily led the pray- 
mention of bishops and deacons in Phil. i,1,and1Tim. ers of the congregation, besides acting as their chief 
ili, without any notice of elders, proves that at that functionary in matters of business, was entitled m>v3 
time no difference of order subsisted between bishops é Bes 
and elders. A formal ceremony, it is generally be- 


lieved, was employed in appointing elders, although it fk 5 : 
does not ee eat as ute fixed namé was appro- bees Pye Greek dyyedoc. The substantive 
priated to the idea of ordination. (The word ordained Tem also (which by analogy would be rendered 
is inexcusably interpolated in the Enylish version of @yy&Ata, as N22 is dyyeAoc) has the ordinary sense 
Acts i, 22. In Titus i, 5, the Greek word is kataorn-' of work, service, making it almost certain that the ‘ an- 
oye, set, or set up; and in Acts xiv, 28, it is yetoorovy- gels of the churches’ are nothing but a harsh Hebra- 
savrec, having elected, properly by a show of hands; ism for ‘ministers of the churches.’ We therefore 
though, abusively, the term came to mean simply hvv- here see a single officer in these rather large Christian 
ing chosen or nominated [ Acts x, 41]; yet in 2 Cor. viii, communities elevated into a peculiar prominence which 
19, it seems to have its genuine democratic sense.) In has been justly regarded as episcopal. Nor does it sig- 
1 Cor. xvi, 15, we find the house of Stephanas to have nify that the authorship of the Apocalypse is disputed, 
volunteered the task of ‘ministering to the saints;’ since its extreme antiquity is beyond a doubt; we find, 
and that this was a ministry of ‘the word’ is evident therefore, the germ of episcopacy here planted, as it 
from the apostle’s urging the Church ‘to submit them- were, under the eyes of an apostle. 
selves to such.’ It would appear, then, that a formal; ‘‘ Nevertheless, it was still but a germ. It is vain 
investiture into the office was not as yet regarded es- to ask whether these angels received a second ordina- 
sential. Bo this as it may, no one doubts that an or- tion, and had been promoted from the rank of presby- 
dination by laying on of hands soon became general or ters. That this was the case is possible, but there is 
universal. Hands were first laid on, not to bestow an no proof of it; and while some will regard the ques- 
office, but to solicit a spiritual gift (1 Tim. iv, 14; 2 tion as deeply interesting, others will think it unim- 
Tim. i, 6; Acts xiii, 3; xiv, 26; xv, 40). To the same portant. A second question is whether the angels 
effect Acts viii, 17; xix, 6—passages which explain, were overseers of the congregation only, or of the 
Heb. vi, 2. On the other hand, the absolute silence; prestyters too, and whether the Church was formed 
of the Scriptures, even if it were not confirmed, as it of many local unions (such as we call parishes) or of 
is, by positive testimony, would prove that no idea of one. Perhaps both questions unduly imply that a set 
consecration, as distinct from ordination, at that time of fixed rules was already in existence. No one who 
existed at all; and consequently, although individual) reads Paul’s own account of the rebuke he uttered 
elders may have really discharged functions which against Peter (Gal. ii) need doubt that in those days 
would afterward have been called episcopal, it was not a zealous elder would assume authority over other 
by virtue of a second ordination, nor, therefore, of elders officially his equals when he thought they were 
episcopal rank. dishonoring the Gospel; and, «@ fortiorl, he would act 
“The apostles themselves, it is held by some, were thus toward an official inferior even if this had not 
the real b’shops of that day, and it is quite evident that | previously been defined or understood as his duty. So, 
they performed many episcopal functions. It may again, the Christians of Ephesus or Miletus were prob- 
well be true that the only reason why no bishops (in ably too numerous ordinarily to meet in a single as- 
the modern sense) were then wanting was because the sembly, especially before they had large buildings 
apostles were living; but it cannot be inferred that in | erected for the purpose ; and convenience must have 
any strict sense prelates are co-ordinate in rank with the led at a very early period to subordinate assemblies 
apostles, and can claim to exercise their powers. The (such as would now be called “ chapels of ease” to the 
later ‘‘ bishop” did not come forward as a successor to mother Church) ; yet we have no ground for supposing 
the apostles, but was developed out of the presbyter ; that any sharp division of the Church into organic 
much less can it be proved, or alleged with plausibil- portions had yet commenced” (Kitto, Cyclop. s. v.). 
ity, that the apostles took any measures for securing 2. The title Bishop, as compared with Presbyter, or 
substitutes for themselyes (in the high character of Elder.—* That the two titles were originally equiv- 
apostles) after their decease. It has been with many alent is clear from the following facts: (1.) ézio- 
a favorite notion that Timothy and Titus exhibit the «o7ror and zoea3v7eo0t are nowhere named together 
episcopal type even during the life of Paul; but this jas being orders distinct from each other. (2.) ézto- 
is an obvious misconception. ‘They were attached to koroe and Crarovor are named as apparently an ex- 
the person of the apostle, and not to any one church. | haustive division of the officers of churches addressed 
In the last epistle written by him (2 Tim. iv, 9), he by Paul as an apostle (Phil. i, LL; 2Tim: iii, 1/8)@s 
calls Timothy suddenly to Rome in words which prove | ‘The same persons are described by both names (Acts 
that the latter was not, at least as yet, bishop, either xx, 17, 18; Tit. i, 6, 8). (4.) TET/IVTEDOL discharge 
of Ephesus or of any other Church. That Timothy | functions which are essentially episcopal, i. e. involy- 
was an evangelist is distinctly stated (2 Tim. iy, 5), and | ing pastoral] superintendence (1 Tim. v, 17; 1 Pet. v, 
that he had received spiritual gifts (i, 6, etc.); there 1, 2). The age which followed that of the apostles 


“MDX [see SyNaAGocur], a name which may be trans- 
lated literally envoy of the congregation, and is here ex- 
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witnessed a gradual chun in the application of the 
words, and in the epistles of Ignatius, even in their 
least interpolated or most mutilated form, the bishop 
is recognised as distinct from, and superior to, the pres- 
byters (Zp. ad Smyrn. viii; ad Trall. ii, iii, viii; ad 
Magn. vi). In those of Clement of Rome, however, 
the two words are still dealt with as interchangeable 
(1 Cor. xlii, xliv, Ivii). The omission of any mention 
of an ézisxozoc in addition to the zpec3irepor and dua~ 
covot in Polycarp’s Epistle to the Philippians (ec. v), 
and the enumeration of ‘apostoli, episcopi, doctores, 
ministri,’ in the Shepherd of Hermas (i, 3, 5), are less 
decisive, but indicate a transition stage in the history 
of the word. 
bishops and elders of the N. 'I'., we have farther (in 
this connection) only to inquire into, 1, the relation 
which existed between the two titles; 2, the func- 
tions and mode of appointment of the men to whom 
both titles were applied; 38, their relations to the gen- 
eral government and discipline of the Church. See 
also ELDER. 


““(T.) There can be no doubt that mpecBirepor had | 


the priority in order of time. The existence of a body 
bearing that name is implied in the use of the correla- 


tive ot vewrepoe (comp. Luke xii, 26; 1 Pet. v, 1, 5) in | 


the narrative of Ananias (Acts v, 6). The order itself 
is recognised. in Acés xi, 30, and takes part in the de- 
liberations of the Church at Jerusalem in Acts xv. 


It is transferred by Paul and Barnabas to the Gentile | 


churches in their first missionary journey (Acts xiii, 
23). The earliest use of ézioxo7ro1, on the other hand, 


is in the address of Paul to the elders at Miletus (Acts | 


xx, 18), and there it is rather descriptive of functions 
than given asatitle. The earliest epistle in which it 
is formally used as equivalent to zpeaBireoor (except 
on the improbable hypothesis that 1 Timothy belongs 
to the period following on Paul’s departure from Ephe- 
sus in Acts xx, 1) is that to the Philippians, so Inte as 
the time of his first imprisonment at Rome. It was 
natural, indeed, that this should be the order; that the 
word derived from the usages of the synagogues of Pal- 
estine, every one of which had its superintending el- 
ders (0°37; comp. Luke vii, 3), should precede that 
borrowed from th? constitution of a Greek state. If 
the latter was afterward felt to be the more adequate, 
it may have ben because there was a life in the organ- 
ization of the Church higher than that of the syna- 


gogues, and functions of pastoral superintendence de- | 


volving on the elders of the Christian congregation 
which were unknown to those of the other periods. It 
had the merit of being descriptive as well as titular; a 
‘nomen officii’ as well as a ‘nomen dignitatis.’ It 
could be associated, as the other could not be, with 
the thought of the highest pastoral superintendence— 
of Christ himself as the zrowjy Kai éwioxoroc (1 Pet. 
ii, 25). 

‘““(IJ.) Of the order in which the first elders were ap- 
pointed, as of the occasion which led to the institution 
of the office, we haye no record. Arguing from the 
analogy of the seven in Acts vi, 5, 6, it would seem 
probable that they were chosen by the members of the 
Church collectively (possibly to take the place that had 
been filled by the seven; comp. Stanley’s Apost. Age, 
p. 64), and then set apart to their office by the laying on 
of the apostles’ hands. In the case of Timothy (1 Tim. 
iy, 14; 2 Tim. i, 6), the rpecBuréotov, probably the 
body of the elders at Lystra, had taken part with the 
apostle in this act of ordination; but here it remains 
doubtful whether the office to which Timothy was ap- 
pointed was that of the bishop-elder or one derived from 
the special commission with which the two epistles ad- 
dressed to him show him to have been intrusted. The 
connection of 1 Tim. y, 22, is, on the whole, against 
our referring the laying on of hands there spoken of to 
the ordination of elders (comp. Hammond, in loc.), and 
the same may be said of Heb. vi, 2. The imposition 
of hands was indeed the outward sign of the communi- 
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Assuming as proved the identity of the | 
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cation of all spiritual yapiopara, as well as of func- 
tions for which such ‘vifts’ were required, and its use 
for the latter (as in 1 Tim. iv, 14; 2 Tim. i, 6) was con- 
nected with its instrumentality in the bestowal of the 
former. The conditions which were to be observed in 
choosing these officers, as stated in the pastoral epis- 
tles, are blameless life and reputation among those 
‘that are without’ as well as within the Church, fit- 
ness for the work of teaching, the wide kindliness of 
temper which shows itself in hospitality, the being 
|‘the husband of one wife’ (i. e. according to the most 
probable interpretation, not divorced and then married 
to another; but comp. Hammond, Estius, Ellicott, in 
loc.; see Haswus, De Episcopo devrepoyapny [Brem. 
n. d.]; Walch, De Episcopo unius uxoris viro [Jen. 
1733]), showing powers of government in his own 
household as well as in self-control], not being a re- 
cent and therefore an untried convert. When ap- 
pointed, the duties of the bishop-elders appear to have 
been as follows: 1. General superintendence over the 
spiritual well-being of the flock (1 Pet. v, 2). <Ac- 
cording to the aspects which this function presented, 
those on whom it devolved were described as zroipevec 
(Eph. iv, 11), zpoeor&reg (1 Tim. v, 17), zpotorapevor 
(1 Thess. v, 12). Its exercise called for the yapiopa 
cupeovnoewe (1 Cor. xii, 28). The last two of the 
above titles imply obviously a recognised rank, as 
well as work, which would show itself naturally in 
special marks of honor in the meetings of the Church. 
|2. The work of teaching, both publicly and privately 
| (4 Thess. v, 12; Tit.i,-9; 1 Tim. v, 17). At first, it 
appears from the description of the practices of the 
| Church in 1 Cor. xiv, 26, the work of oral teaching, 
| whatever form it assumed, was not limited to any body 
‘of men, but was exercised according as each man pos- 
sessed a special yadprspa for it. Even then, however, 
there were, as the warnings of that chapter show, some 
| inconveniences attendant on this freedom, and it was 
a natural remedy to select men for the special function 
of teaching because they possessed the yapicpa, and 
then gradually to confine that work to them. The 
work of preaching (cyodocew) to the heathen did not 
belong, apparently, to the bishop-elders as such, but 
was the office of the apostle-evangelist. Their duty 
was to feed the flock, teaching publicly (Tit. i, 9), op- 
posing errors, admonishing privately (1 Thess. v, 12). 
3. The work of visiting the sick appears in James v, 14 
as assigned to the elders of the Church. There, in- 
deed, it is connected with the practice of anointing as 
a means of healing, but this office of Christian sym- 
pathy would not, we may believe, be confined to the 
exercise of the extraordinary yapiopara taparwy, and 
it is probably to this, and to acts of a like kind, that 
we are to refer the avriA\apBavecOat T&Y aoPsvobyTwY 
of Acts xix, 34, and the ayrijpee of 1 Cor. xii, 28, 
4, Among these acts of charity that of receiving stran- 
gers occupied a conspicuous place (1 Tim. iii, 2; Tit. 
i, 8). The bishop-elder’s house was to be the house 
of the Christian who arrived in a strange city and 
found himself without a friend. 5. Of the part taken 
by them in the liturgical meetings of the Church we 
have no distinct evidence. Reasoning from the lan- 
guage of 1 Cor. x, xii, and from the practices of the 
post-apostolic age, we may believe that they would 
preside at such meetings, that it would belong to them 
to bless and to give thanks when the Church met to 
break bread. 


“The mode in which these officers of the Church 
were supported or remunerated varied. probably in dif- 
ferent cities. At Miletus Paul exhorts the elders of the 
Church to follow his example and work for their own 
livelihood (Acts xix, 34). In 1 Cor. ix, 14, and Gal. 
vi, 6, he asserts the right of the ministers of the Church 
to be supported by it. In 1 Tim. v, 17, he gives a 
special application of the principle in the assignment 
of a double allowance (ry), comp. Hammond, zm loc.) 
to those who have been conspicuous for their activity. 
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“Collectively at Jerusalem, and probably in other | 
churches, the body of bishop-elders took part in delib- 
erations (Acts xv, 6-22; xxi, 18), addressed other 
churches (¢bid. xv, 23), were joined with the apostles 
in the work of ordaining by the laying on of hands (2 
Tim. i, 6). It lay in the necessities of any organized 
society that such a body of men should be subject to a 
power higher than their own, whether vested in one 
chosen by themselves or deriving its authority from 
some external source ; and we find accordingly that it 
belonged to the delegate of an apostle, and, & fortiori, 
to the apostle himself, to receive accusations against 
them, to hear evidence, to admonish where there was 
the hope of amendment, to depose where this proved 
unavailing” (1 Tim. vy, 19; iv, 1; Tit. iii, 10) (Smith, 
Dictionary of the Bible, s.v.). 

It seems therefore to be certain that not only were 
the titles “bishop” and ‘‘presbyter” uniformly inter- 
changeable in the New Testament, but also that but 
one office was designated by these two names. The 
“bishop” of the N. T. is not to be thought of as a di- 
ocesan bishop, such as those of the Roman or other 
churches of later times, but only as an authorized officer 
of the Church and congregation. ‘The identity of 
presbyters and bishops in the Apostolic Church was 
acknowledged by the most learned Church fathers, on 
exegetical grounds, even after the Catholic episcopal 
system (whose origin was referred to the Apostolate) 
had come to its full form and force. We confine our- 
selves to the most important. Jerome says, ad Tit. i, 
7: Idem est ergo presbyter qui episcopus, et antequam 
diaboli instinctu studia in religione fierent. . . . com- 
muni presbyterorum consilio ecclesia gubernabantur. 
Again, Epist. 85, ad Evagrium (in the later copies, ad 
Evangelum): Nam quum apostolus perspicue doceat 
eosdem esse presbyteros et episcopos, etc. Finally, 
Ejp. 82, ad Oceanum (al. 83): In utraque epistola (the 
first to Timothy and that to Titus) sive episcopi sive 
presbyteri (quamquam apud veteres iidem episcopi et 
presbyteri fuerint, quia illud nomen dignitatis est, hoc 
aetatis) jubentur monogami in clerum elegi. So Am- 
brosiaster, ad Eph. iv, 11, and the author of the Pseudo- 
Augustinian Questiones V. et N. T. qu.101. Among 
the Greek fathers, Chrysostom, Hom. J. in Ep. ad 
Philipp. says: Duverrvoxdzrore (so he reads Phil. i, 1, 
instead of ody émiokdmrowe) Kai dvakdvowe. Ti TOUTO ; 
pace méAEwe TrodXoi exioxorrot joav ; Oidapmmcg ra 
Tove mpecBuréoove odTwe Ekadeos' TOTE yap TEE EKoL- 
yuvouy TotC bvGuact, Kal OvaKovoe 6 érioKkoroc théyE- 
7o,k.7.X. Still more plainly Theodoret, ad Phil. i, 1: 
..» émuokdrroue O& TovE TOETBUTEOUG KAXEL, appdTEoa 
yao sixov car’ éxeivoy roy Kawwdy Tad ovdmara, for 
which he quotes texts already given. So again ad 
Tim. iii, 1: éricxoroy O& évravSa roy moEsoBurEooy 
déyer, kK. T. A. Even theologians of the Middle Ages 
maintained this view, among whom Pope Urban II 
(A.D. 1091) is especially worthy of note: Sacros au- 
tem ordines dicimus diaconatum et presbyteratum. 
Hos siquidem solos primitiva legitur ecclesia habuisse ; 
super his solum preceptum habemus apostoli. Among 
the later Roman Catholic expositors, Mack (Pastoral- 
briefe des Ap. Paulus, Tib, 1836, p. 60 sq.) grants in 
full the identity of the N. T. presbyters and bishops ; 
he sees in them the later presbyters, and takes the later 
bishops, on the contrary, for the successors of the apos- 
tles and their immediate assistants. This last view is 
undoubtedly, from the Roman Catholic stand-point, the | 
only tenable derivation of the episcopate. Among Pro- 
testant interpreters and historians, this identity has al- 
ways been asserted; and this even by many learned 
Episcopalians, e. g. Dr. Whitby, who, on Phil. i, 1, ad- 
mits: ‘Both the Greek and Latin fathers do with one 
consent declare that bishops were called presbyters 
and presbyters bishops in apostolic times, the names 
being then common.’ See also, as a recent authority, 
Bloomfield on Acts xx, 17 (Grk. Test. Eng. Notes, etc., 
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vol. i, p. 560, Phil. ed.).”” —Schaff, Apost. Ch. § 132; 
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Stanley, Ap. Age, 63-77; Neander, Planting, etc., i, 168; 
Cunningham, Hist. Theol. ch.viii. Seealso Eprscopacy. 
IL. Keclesiastical Usages respecting Bishops.—1. Names 


‘and Titles—In the early centuries the following titles 


were employed with reference to the bishops: The 
scriptural appellations zpoiordpevor, tooecrmrec (see 


j1 Thess. v, 12; 1 Tim. v, 17) were translated into 


Latin by prepositi (whence our word provost), and 
were retained by the Greek fathers. We have also 
antistites and presules, used in the same signification. 
In nearly the same sense was the term TOOECNOL, pPre- 
sidentes, presidents, used ; @hopor, inspectors; angeli ec- 
clesie, angels of the churches. Summi sacerdotes and 
pontifices maaimt owe their origin to the practice of de- 
ducing the ecclesiastical constitution from the priest 
of the Hebrew temple. They are also called patres, 
patres ecclesie, patres clericorum, and patres patrum, 
fathers, fathers of the Church, fathers of the clergy, 
and fathers of the fathers. In early times they were 
called patriarchs, as being the superiors of the presby- 
ters; afterward the title became equivalent to arch- 
bishop. In allusion to their appointment by Christ, 
they were called vicars of Christ.. This title was as- 
sumed by many bishops before its exclusive appropri- 
ation by the bishop of Rome. In some early writers 
we meet with the term doyorrTec éxkAnowWy, governors 
or rulers of the churches. Various other epithets are 
applied to them, such as blessed, most blessed, holy, most 
holy. In the Roman Church, the English Church, and 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of America, bishops 
are now styled right reverend. In England they belong 
to the House of Lords, and are styled Jord. In the 
Methodist Episcopal Church they are simply styled rev- 
erend, like other ordained ministers. 

2. Classcs.—The episcopal order in some churches 
is divided into four degrees, the same as to order, but 
differing in jurisdiction, yiz.: (1.) Patriarchs of Rome, 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, 
ete.; (2.) Primates, as the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
ete. ; (3.) Metropolitans, bishops of capital cities; and 
(4.) Simple d/shops. The Roman Church recognises 
in the pope a jifth order, that of sovereign pontiff, or 
head of the whole Church. We meet also with classes 
of inferior bishops. Among these may be mentioned 
vacur, vacantes, bishops without cures. Some of these 
had vacated their office in times of persecution or re- 
ligious commotion. Titular bishops, episcopt in parti- 
bus, or in partibus infidelium, are invested with office, 
but with no stated charge or diocese. Sujfragans are 
such as are appointed to act as the assistants or sub- 
stitutes of the metropolitans. They derive their name 
either from the fact that they cannot be consecrated 
without the suffrage of the metropolitan, or because 
they possess the right of suffrage in the synods (see 
Dufresne, s. v. Suffragio). Diocesan bishops who are 
impeded by sickness or old age from discharging their 
duties receive a coadjutor, who, as long as he has not 
received the episcopal consecration, is called episcopus 
designatus. The term country bishops, xwoemtoxorot, 
rural bishops, occurs in the older writers. They ap- 
pear to have been subject to a city bishop, and to have 
acted as his colleagues. The derivation of the word is 
disputed ; some derive it from chorus, yoooc, a choir of 
singers; others from the appellation cor episcopt, heart 
of the bishop, as the archdeacon was sometimes called. 
The true etymon seems to be ywoa or ywploy, a coun- 
try. Their peculiar duties were to give letters of peace 
or testimonials; to superintend the affairs of the Church 
in their district ; to appoint ecclesiastical officers, read- 
ers, exorcists, etc.; and to ordain presbyters and dea- 
cons, but not without the permission of the city bishop. 
The name ceases to be found in history about the 
twelfth century, and their place was supplied by arch- 
deacons and rural deans. 

8. Insignia.—The insignia of the episcopal office were 
a ring, emblematical of the bishop’s espousals to the 
Church—it was called annulus sponsalitius ; the pastor- 
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al staff, bent or crooked at the top; the mitre or fillet, 
sometimes called crown, diadem, tiara; gloves, chirothece, 
always worn during the performance of any religious 
office ; sandals—no one could celebrate the Eucharist 
without these; caligew, or boots—in ancient warfare 
they were a part of the soldier’s equipments, and, when 
worn by a bishop, pointed out the spiritual warfare on 
which he had entered ; padlium, the pall; pectorale, the 
breastplate. The palliwm was so peculiar and distinc- 
tive that its name was often used to denote the person 
or office of a bishop. It was first worn by bishops, 
but afterward by archbishops, metropolitans, and pa- 
triarchs only. The form of the pallium in the earli- 
est times is not known; subsequently it was made of 
white linen, without seam, and was worn hanging 
down over the shoulders. In the twelfth century it 
was made of wool. Previous to the eighth century it 
had four purple crosses on it, and was fastened by 
three gold pins. The cross, like the Hebrew pectoral, 


was worn on the neck or breast, and was also carried | 


in public processions, and thus became a twofold badge 
of the bishop’s office. Most of these insignia are still 
used in the Greek and Roman churches.—Farrar, s. y. 

4, Duties.—The duties of the bishop in the ancient 


Church included the celebration of Divine worship | 


and the discipline and government of the Church. 


His principal duties, though not performed by him ex- | 


clusiyely, were catechising and preaching. Others, 
exclusively belonging to him, were the confirmation 
of baptized persons, by which they were admitted as 


acknowledged members into the Church, the ordina-_ 


tion of presbyters and inferior ministers, the restora- 


tion of penitents, and various acts of consecration and | 
As to discipline, while at times the pre- | 


benediction. 
rogatives of the bishop were restricted, he remained 
the source and centre of ecclesiastical authority with- 
ain his diocese. The diocesan clergy were dependent 


upon him, and the regulations of the churches were | 
His authority was seen in the fol- | 


directed by him. 
lowing particulars: In the superintendence of religious 


worship; in the oversight of all the members of the 


Church throughout a diocese in spiritual and ecclesi- 
astical matters; in the control of all subordinate spir- 
itual persons and ecclesiastical officers; in the visita- 
tion of the clergy, churches, schools, and religious 
houses; in the presidency over all synods within the 
diocese, and even in the management and distribution 
of all the property of the Church (Farrar, s. v.). Most 
of these powers are retained in the Greek and Ro- 
man churches to this day. The bishops of the Roman 
Church assume some special duties toward the pope 
by the oath of obedience which is administered to 
them before their consecration (see below). The most 


important of the duties enumerated in the formula of a_ 


bishop’s oath are, to be faithfully attached to the pope 
and to his successors, not to enter into any plot against 
him, not to divulge a plan which the pope may com- 
municate to him; to preserve, defend, increase, and 
promote the rizhts, honors, privileges, and authority 
of the Roman See; to observe, and to have observed 


by others, the entire canonical law; to persecute and, 


assail, to the best of his ability, the heretics, sch'smat- 
ics, and all who may rebel against the pope or his suc- 
cessors (‘‘hewreticos, schismaticos et rebelles eidem 
domino nostro vel suecessoribus praedictis pro posse 
persequar et impugnabo’’), and to visit Rome in person 
every third year, in order to give an account of the 
state of the diocese, In the Church of England and 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church, the bishops alone 
have the power to ordain and to confirm, and their au- 
thority is confined to their proper dioceses. The pow- 
ers and duties of the bishops of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church are those of a general itinerant superin- 
tendency, including ordination, appointment of minis- 
ters to their fields of labor, etc., and are fully defined 
in the Methodist “ Discipline,” pt. ii, ch. ii, § 13. 

5. Election of Bishops.—The right of election to a 
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vacant see, in the early ages, was with the clergy and 
people of the diocese (Balsamon, ad Can. 13 Cone. 
Laod, ». 834), who, having made their choice, referred 
it to the bishops of the province, the consent of all of 
whom was required to the election; after which the 
bishop elect was confirmed and consecrated by the 
metropolitan. Inthe Roman Church bishops are nom- 
inated by the chapter of the Cathedral; in some coun- 
tries by the clergy of the diocese, and in others by 
the prince of the country (this case, however, is re- 
stricted to Roman Catholic princes); but the pope must 
confirm the nomination and grant his bull for the con- 
secration (Conc. T’rid. sess. xxiv, de Ref. ch. i). At 
consecration the bishop elect must take the oath of 
allegiance to the pope. In England the election of 
bishop lies theoretically with the chapter, but the 
choice is practically vested in the crown. In the 
Methodist Episcopal Church bishops are elected by the 
General Conference (Discipline, pt. ii, ch. ii, § 13), and 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church by the Diocesan 
| Convention (Canon II, 1844). All the bishops of the 
| Lutheran churches are appointed by the princes of 
their several countries. 

6. Consecration (1.) In the Roman Church three 
bishops are required for the rite; one Gvho must al- 
ways be a bishop) to consecrate, the two others (who 
may be mitred abbots, and, in cases of emergency, oth- 
| er prelates, or simply priests) to assist. [1.] After the 
' consecrator has examined the elect and administered 
the oath of obedience, the candidate is habited in the 
pontifical vestments, and the Litany having been sung, 
the three bishops place upon the head and shoulders 
of the elect the Book of the Gospels open, nothing be- 
ing spoken. [2.] The three bishops then lay their 
hands upon the head of the elect, saying, ‘‘ Receive 
thou the Holy Ghost.’’ [3.] The consecrator prays 
_ for grace for the newly-made bishop. [4.] He anoints 
him with the chrism on the head and hands, saying, 
‘“Ungatur ct consecretur caput tuum,” ete. [5.] He 
places in his hands the pastoral staff, ring, and Book 
of the Gospels, saying, “‘ Accipe Baculum...,’’ ete. 
[6.] Mass is completed, and the new bishop communi- 
cates in both kinds. Of these ceremonies, the imposi- 
tion of hands and accompanying prayer are the only 
parts which are considered essential to episcopal ordi- 
nation. See Boissonnet, Dict. des Cérémonies, i, 1294. 

(2.) In the Greek Church the following is the order, 
as given in Goar’s Luchologion: Mass having com- 
menced, the elect, accompanied by the priests and oth- 
| er clerks, stands at the lower end of the church; the 
consecrating bishops, who must be three at least, in 
their pontifical vestments, sit in their stalls, the chief 
celebrator sitting between the assistants. The gos- 
peller cries ‘' Attendamus!” upon which one of the 
clerks (‘pre reliquis literatissimus’’) makes the first 
presentation of the elect, who is led by the clergy as 
far as the tail of an eagle delineated on the floor of the 
church. The consecrator then asks him what he has 
come to request, to which the elect replies that he 
seeks the laying on of the hands of the bishops. He 
is then questioned concerning his faith. After this, 

the consecrating bishop gives him the benediction with 
| the crosier. And then follows a second presentation, 


the elect having advanced to the middle of the eagle. 
He now gives a fuller account of his faith, is again 
_biessed by the bishop, and then advances to the head 
of the eagle. Here the consecrator, for the third time, 
demands an explication of his faith, desiring him now 
| to explain his views on the subjects of the Incarnation, 
of the Substance of the Son and Word of God, and how 
many Natures there are in Christ. After his reply he 
receives the benediction, the consecrator saying ‘‘ Gra- 
tia S. Spiritus per meam mediocritatem promovet te 
| Deo amantissimum Sacerdotem et electum N.... in 
Episcopum 4 Deo custodite civitatis N....” He is 
then led to the altar, and there, in front of the table, 
‘kneels before the bishops, the eldest of whom lays the 
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Gospels on his head, the other bishops at the same time 
holding it. The consecrator declares him to be bish- 
op, and, while the others continue to hold the Gospels, 
makes three crosses on his head, blessing him in the 
name of the Holy Trinity; then, laying his hand (all 
the other bishops doing the same) on him, he prays: 
“O Lord God, who rulest over all, who by Thy holy 
apostle Paul hast ratified the series of orders and de- 
grees appointed for those who wait at Thy holy altar 
and minister in Thy spotless and venerable mysteries, 
first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers: do 
Thou, O Lord of all, by the presence, the power, and 
the grace of Thy Holy Spirit, confirm him who has 
been elected and counted worthy to receive the evan- 
gelical yoke and pontifical dignity at the hand of me 
a sinner, and those of the ministers and bishops who 
stand with me, as Thou didst strengthen the holy apos- 
tles and prophets, as Thou didst anoint the kings, and 
as Thou didst consecrate the priests. Exhibit in him 
a blameless pontificate ; and, adorning him with every 
virtue, grant to him such holiness that he may be 
worthy to ask of Thee whatsoever the salvation of his 
people requireth, and to receive it from Thee.” This 
form differs little from the order of consecrating arch- 
bishops and bishops in use in the Russian Church, ac- 
cording to the form printed at St. Petersburg in 1725. 
(3.) In the Protestant churches the form of consecra- 


tionis simple. That of the Methodist Episcopal Church | 


may be found in the Discipline (pt. iv, ch. vi); that of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Prayer-book. 
As both these forms are modifications of that of the 
Church of England, we give the latter (omitting the 
Scripture lessons, collects, etc.). 


When all things are duly prepared in the church and set in 
order, after morning prayer is ended, the archbishop (or some 
other bishop appointed) shall begin the Communion service, 
tn which this shall be the collect [here the collect is said}. 
And another bishop shall read the epistle, 1 Tim. iii, 1; or 
Acts xx, 17. Vhen another bishop shall read the gospel, John 
xxi, 15; or John xx, 19; or Matt. xxviii, 18. 

Afier the gospel, and the Nie2ne Crevd, and the sermon are 
ended, the elected bishop (vested with his rochet) shall be pre- 
sented by two bishops unto the archbishop of that province 
(or to some other bishop appointed by lawful convmission), the 
archbishop sitting in his chair near the holy table, and the 
bishops that present him saying: ‘* Mozt reverend father in 


God, we present unto you this godly and well-learned man to 


be ordained and consecrated bishop.” 

Then shall the archbishop deman the queen's mandate for 
the consveration and cause it to be read; and the oath touch- 
tng the acknowledgment of the queen's supremacy shall be 
ministered to the persons elected, as it is set down before ir 
the form for the ordering of deacons; and then shall also be 
ministered unto them the oath of due obedience to the areh- 
bishop, as followeth: ‘In the name of God, Amen. 
sen bishop of the church and see of V., do profess and promise 
all due reverence and obedience to the archbishop and to the 
metropolitan church of \. and to their successors: so help me 
God, through Jesus Christ... Vhis oath shall not be made at 
the consecrution of an archbishop. 

Then the archbishop shall move the conaregation present to 
pray, saying thus to them (here the address]. And then shail 
be said the Litany, as before in the ordering of detcons, save 
only that after the place, ‘*That it may please thee to illumi- 
nate all bishops,” etc., the proper suffrage there following 
shall be omitted, 1nd this inserted instead of it: ** That it may 
please thee to bless this brother elected, and to send thy grace 
upon him, that he may duly execute the office whereunto he 
is called, to the edifying of thy Church, and to the honor, 
praise, and glory of thy name. Answer, We beseech thee to 
hear us, good Lord." Vhen shall be said this prayer follow- 
ing [here the prayer]. ‘ 

Then the archbishop, sitting in his chair, shall say to him 
that 7s to be consecrated: ** Brother, forasmuch as the holy 


Scriptures and the ancient canons command that we should | 


not be hasty in laying on hands, and admitting any person 


to government in the Church of Christ, which he hath pur- | 


chased with no less price than the effusion of his own blood, 
before I admit you to this administration I will examine you 
in certain articles, to the end that the congregation present 


may have a trial and bear witness how you be minded to be- | 


have yourself in the Church of God. Are you persuaded that 
you be trily called to this ministration, according to the will 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the order of this realm? 
swer. Iam so persuaded. Vhe Archbishop. Are you persua- 
ded that the holy Scriptures contain sufficiently all doctrine 
required of necessity for eternal salvation through faith in Je- 
sus Christ? And are you determined ont of the same holy 
Scriptures to instruct the people committed to your charge ; 
and to teach or maintain nothing as required of necessity to 
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salvation but that which you shall be persuaded may be con- 
cluded and proved by thesame? Answer. I am so persuaded 
and determined, by God’s grace. Whe Archbishop. Will you 
then faithfully exercise yourself in the same holy Scriptures, 
and call upon God by prayer for the true understanding of the 
same, so a8 yon may be able by them to teach and exhort with 
wholesome doctrine, and to withstand and convince the gain- 
sayers? Answer. Iwill so do, by the help of God. Vhe Arch- 
bishop. Are you ready, with all faithful diligence, to banish 
and drive away all erroneous and strange doctrine contrary to 
God's word; and both privately and openly to call upon and 
encourage others to the same? Answer. I am ready, the 
Lord being my helper. Zhe Archbishop. Will you deny all 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, and live soberly, righteously, 
and godly in this present world, that you may show yourself 
in all things an example of good works unto others, that the 
adversary may be ashamed, haying nothing to say against 
you? Answer. I wall so do, the Lord being my helper. Vhe 
Archbishop. Will you maintain and set forward, as much as 
shall lie in you, quietness, love, and peace among all men; 
and such as be unquiet, disobedient, and criminous within 
your diocese correct and punish, according to such authority 
as you have by God’s word, and as to you shall be committed 
by the ordinance of this realm? Answer. I will do so, by the 
help of God. The Archbishop. Will you be faithful in or- 
daining, sending, or laying hands upon others? Answer. I 
will do so by the help of God. The Archbishop. Will you 
show yourself gentle, and be merciful for Christ's sake to poor 
and needy people, and to all strangers destitute of help? 
Answrr. I will so show myself, by God’s help. Then the 
archbishop, standing up, shall say: ** Almighty God, our heav- 
enly Father, who hath given you a good will to do all these 
things, grant also unto you strength and power to perform the 
same; that, he accomplishing in you the good work which he 
hath begun, you may be found perfect and irreprehensible at 
the latter day, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Then shall the bishop elect put on the rest of the episcopal 
habit, and, kneeling down, Veni, Creator Spiritus, shall be said 
or sung over him, the presiding bishop beginning, and the 
bishops, with others that are present, answering by verses, as 
Solloweth: 


Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire, 

And lighten with celestial fire: 

Thou the anointing Spirit art, 

Who dost thy sevenfold gifts impart: 

Thy blessed unction from above, 

Is comfort, life, and fire of love: ete. 
Then follows prayer. , 
Then the archbishop and bishops present shall lay thei# 
| hands upon the head of the elected bishop, kneeling be‘orethem 
| on his knees, the arehbishop saying: ‘* Receive the Holy Ghost 
for the office and work of a bishop in the Church of God, now 
committed unto thee by the imposition of our hands; in the 
name of the lather, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
| Amen, And remember that thou stir up the grace of God 
which is given thee by this imposition of our hands; for God. 
hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power, and love, 
and soberness.”* Then the arelbishop shall deliver him the 
| bible, saying: ** Give heed unto reading, exhortation, and 
doctrine. Think upon the things contained in this book. Be 
diligent in them, that the increase coming thereby may be 
manifest unto all men. Take heed unto thyself, and to doc- 
trine, and be diligent in doing them; for by so doing thou 
shalt both save thyself and them that hear thee. Be to the 
flock of Christ a shepherd, not a wolf; feed them, devour them 
not. Hold up the weak, heal the sick, bind up the broken, 
bring again the outcasts, seek the lost. Be so merciful that 
you be not too remiss; so minister discipline that you forget 
not mercy; that when the Chief Shepherd shall appear you 
| may receive the never-fading crown of glory, through Jesus 
| Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Then the archbishop shall proceed in the Communion ser- 
vice, with whom the new consecrated bishop (with others) shall 
| also communicate. 

Then follow prayer and the benediction. 


See Bergier, s. v. Evégu2; Bingham, Orig. Eccles. 
bk. iv, ch. ii; Schaff, Ch. //ist. § 108,109; Landon, Ec- 
cles. Dictionary, s.v.; Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, ii, 
| 341. 

In the Supplement a complete list of all bishoprics 
throughout the world will be given. See ARCHRBISH- 
op; Epriscopacy; Mrrropo iran. 


Bishop, Robert Hamilton, D.D., an eminent 
Presbyterian minister, born in Scotland in 1777, was 
licensed to preach in 1802, and emigrated to America 
in the same year, joining the Associate Reformed Syn- 
od. He settled at Ebenezer, Ky., at the same time 
accepting a professorship in Transylvania University, 
In consequence of difficulties with his synod, Mr. Bish- 
op, in 1819, joined the West Lexington Presbytery, in 
connection with the Central Assembly, and in 1824 
accepted the presidency of Miami University, receiv- 
| ing at the same time the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
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In 1841 he resigned the presidency of the university, 
but retained a professorship until 1844, in which year 
he removed to Pleasant Hill, near Cincinnati, where 
he died in 1855. In addition to various sermons, Dr. 
Bishop’s works are Memoirs of Dawid Rice, 1824; Lle- 
ments of Logic, 1833; Philosophy of the Bible, 1833; Sci- 
ence of Government, 1839 ; Western Peacemaker, 1839,.— 
Sprague, Annals, iv, 320. 


Bishop, Samuel, M.A., a Church of England’ 


minister, was born in London, 1731, and educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School, and at St. John’s College, 
Oxford. He entered Merchant Tailors’ School as 
master in 1758, and was made head-master in 1783. 
He also held the rectory of Ditton, Kent, and of St. 
Martin Outwich, London. He diedin 1795. He wrote 
a number of poems, collected in his Poetical Works, 
with his Life by Clare (Lond. 1796, 2 vols, 4to); and 
left also Sermons on Practical Subjects (Lond, 1798, 
8vo).—Darling, Cyclop. Bibliographica, i, 322; Alli- 
bone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 194. 

Bishop, William, bishop of Chalcedon in parti- 
bus infidelium, and vicar apostolical of the pope in Eng- 
land, the first English Romanist bishop after the Ref- 
ormation, was born at Brayles, in Warwickshire, in 
1553, and educated at Oxford, Rheims, and Rome. 
He was then sent missionary to England, but was ar- 
rested at Dover, and confined in London till the end 
of 1584. On his release he retired to Paris, but re- 
turned to England in 1591. The Romish party in 
England had long desired a bishop, but the Jesuit Par- 
sons (q. v.) desired to rule, through Blackwell (q. v.), 
as archpriest, and it was not till Parsons’s death that 
the pope agreed to appoint Dr. Bishop to tie episcopa- 
cy. After his ordination as bishop (1623) he created 
a chapter and nominated grand vicars, archdeacons, 
and rural deans in most of the counties. He died 
April 16, 1624, and left an edition of the work of Pits, 
or Pitseus, De Illustribus Anglice Seripioribus (1623), and 
others, named in Wood, Athene Oxon,vol. ii.—Landon, 
Eccles? Dictionary, s.v.; Hook, Eccles. Biog. ii, 452. 

Bishops’ Bible. See AurHorizeD VERSION. 

Bishops’ Book, a book compiled by a commission 
of bishops and ministers of the English Church, in 
1537, otherwise called The Institution of a Christian 
Man. It contains an exposition of the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Seven Sacraments, the Ten Command- 
ments, the Lord’s Prayer, and of the doctrines of jus- 
tification and purgatory. it may be found in Formu- 
laries of Faith put forth by authority during the reign of 
Henry VIIT (Oxford, 1823).—Hardwick, Reformation, 
ch. iv. ; Burnet, Reformation in England, i, 471, 485. 

Bishopric (émiscKxom, oversight, Acts i, 20), minis- 
terial charge in the Church. In later times it came 
to mean (1) the office and function of a bishop (q. v.), 
and (2) the district over which he has jurisdiction. 
See Diocese; Eriscopacy. 


Bisse, Tuomas, a Church of England divine, was 
born at Oldbury, Gloucestershire, about 1675, and was 
educated at Oxford, where he passed M.A. in 1698 and 
D.D, in 1712. In 1715 he was appointed preacher at 
the Rolls Chapel, and in 1716 became chancellor of 
Hereford and prebendary in the cathedral there. He 
gave great attention to the choral] service of the cathe- 
dral, and advocated chanting and intoning, with great 
skill of argument. His writings include The Beauty 
of Holiness in the Common Prayer (Lond, 1728, 8vo, 8th 
ed.), a work highly esteemed to this day; Sermons 
on Decency and Order in Worsh’p (Lond, 1723, 8vo) ; 
Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer (Oxford, 1740, 8vo). He 
died April 22, 1731.—Darlinz, Cyclop. Bibliographica, 
i, 324; Hook, Eccles. Biography, ii, 464. 

Bit (m2, me’theg, Psa. xxii, 9; yadwe, Jas. iii, 
3; both elsewhere ‘ bridle’), the curb put into horses’ 
mouths to guide and restrain them. See Brrpiy. 


Bithi’ah (Heb. Bithyah’, 203, prob. for H*"M2, 
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daughter [i. e. worshipper] of Jehovah ; Sept. BedSia 
v. x. BerSia), daughter of a Pharaoh, and wife of 
Mered, a descendant of Judah (1 Chron. iv, 18), by 
whom she had several sons (prob. those enumerated in 
the latter part of ver.17). B.C. cir. 1658. The date 
of Mered is not positively determined by the genealogy 
in which his name occurs, some portion of it having 
apparently been lost. It is probable, however, that 
he should be referred to the time before the Exodus, 
or to a period not much later. Pharaoh in this place 
might be conjectured not to be the Egyptian regal 
title, but to be or represent a Hebrew name; but the 
name Bithiah probably implies conversion, and the 
other wife of Mered seems to be called ‘“‘ the Jewess.”’ 
Unless we suppose a transposition in the text, or the 
loss of some of the names of the children of Mered’s 
wives, we must consider the name of Bithiah under- 
stood. before ‘‘she bare Miriam” (ver. 17), and the lat- 
ter part of ver. 18 and ver. 19 to be recapitulatory ; 
but the Sept. does not admit any except the second of 
these conjectures. See Mrrep. ‘The Scriptures, as 
well as the Egyptian monuments, show that the Pha- 
raohs intermarried with foreigners ; but such alliances 
seem to have been contracted with royal families alone. 
Hence Mered would seem to have been a person of 
some distinction. It is possible that Bithiah was only 
an adopted daughter of Pharaoh, or she may have be- 
come the wife of Mered in some way through captivity. 
There is, however, no ground for considering her to 
have been a concubine; on the contrary, she is shown 
to be a wife, from her taking precedence of one special- 
ly designated as such.—Smith, s.v. See HopiAn. 

Bith’ron (more accurately ‘“‘the Bithron,’”’ Heb. 
hab-Bithron’, j77M37, the broken or divided place, from 
“IMA, to cut up; Sept. 1) mapareivovoa; Vulg. Beth- 
horon), & place—from the form of the expression, ‘‘ all 
the Bithron,’’ doubtless a district—in the Arabah or 
Jordan valley, on the east side of the river (2 Sam. ii, 
29). The spet at which Abner’s party crossed the Jor- 
dan not being specified, we cannot fix the position of 
the Bithron, which lay between that ford and Maha- 
naim. So far as we know, the whole of the country in 
the Ghdr, on the other side of the river, is of the broken 
and intersected character indicated by the derivation 
of the name. It appears, therefore, to be the designa- 
tion of that region in general rather than of any specific 
locality.—Smith, s.v. See BerHEr, 

Bithyn’ia (B.dvvia, derivation unknown ; for an 
attempted Semitic etymology, see Bochart, Canaan, i, 
10; Sickler, Handb. p. 544), a province of Asia Minor, 
on the Euxine Sea and Propontis (Plin. v, 40; Ptol. 
v, 1; Mel. i, 19), bounded on the west by Mysia, on 
the south and east by Phrygia and Galatia, and on the 
east by Paphlagonia (see Mannert, VI, iii, 545 sq.). 
See Asta (Mryor). The Bithynians were a rude and 
uncivilized people, Thracians who had colonized this 
part of Asia, and occupied no towns, but lived in wil- 
lages (KkwpomddEc, Strabo, p. 566). On the east its 
limits underwent great modifications. The province 
was originally inherited by the Roman republic (B.C. 
74) as a legacy from Nicodemus III, the last of an in- 
dependent line of monarchs, one of whom had invited 
into Asia Minor those Gauls who gave the name of 
Galatia to the central district of the peninsula. On 
the death of Mithridates, king of Pontus, B.C. 63, the 
western part of the Pontic kingdom was added to the 
province of Bithynia, which again received farther ac- 
cessions on this side under Augustus A.D. 7. Thus 
the province is sometimes called ‘‘ Pontus and Bithyn- 
ia” in inscriptions; and the language cf Pliny’s let- 
ters is similar. The province of Pontus was not con- 
stituted till the reign of Nero. It is observable that 
in Acts ii, 9, Pontus is in the enumeration and not 
Bithynia, and that in 1 Pet. i, 1, both are mentioned, 
(See Marquardt’s continuation of Becker’s Rim. Alter< 
thitmer, III, i, 146.) For a description of the country, 
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which is mountainous, well wooded, and fertile, Hamil- 
ton’s Researches in Asia Minor may be consulted; also 
a paper by Ainsworth in the Roy. Geog. Journal, vol. 
ix. The course of the River Rhyndacus is a marked 
feature on the western frontier of Bithynia, and the 
snowy range of the Mysian Olympus on the south- 
west. (See Smith’s Dict. of Class. Geog.s.v.) That 
Christian congregations were formed at an early pe- 
riod in Bithynia is evident from the apostle Peter 
having addressed the first of his Epistles to them 
Pet. i,1). The apostle Paul was at one time inclined 
to go into Bithynia with his assistants Silas and Timo- 


Coins of Bithynia, with the Heads of Roman Ex 


nperors. 


thy, ‘“‘but the Spirit suffered him not’”’ (Acts xvi, 7). 
(See Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul, i, 240.) This province of Asia Minor became il- 
lustrious in the earlier parts of post-apostolic history 
through Pliny’s letters and the council of Nicea (q. v.). 
It had two regular metropolitans, at Nicomedia and Ni- 
cra, and a titular one at Chalcedon (see Wiltsch, Hand- 
book of the Geogr. and Statist. of the Church, i, 161 sq. ; 
443 sq.). Bithynia now forms one of the districts of 
Turkish Anatolia, and is the nearest province to Turkey 
in Europe, being separated from it by only the narrow 
strait of the Thracian Bosphorus opposite Constanti- 
nople, and contains one of the suburbs of that city 
ealled Scutari, a short distance from which is Chalce- 
don. <A considerable proportion of the population of 
Bithynia belongs to the Greek and Armenian churches. 
(For a full account of this district, see Penny Cyclo- 
pedia, s. Vv.) 


Bitter (always some form of the root 9772, marar’, 
muooc). Bitterness (Exod. i, 14; Ruth i, 20; Jer. 
ix, 15) is symbolical of affliction, misery, and seryi- 
tude. It was for this reason that, in the celebration 
of the Passover, the servitude of the Israelites in Egypt 
was typically represented by bitter herbs (see below). 
On the day of bitterness in Amos viii, 10, comp. Tibul- | 
lus, ii, 4, 11—‘‘ Nunc et amara dies, et noctis amarior 
umbra est.” In Habakk. i, 6, the Chaldeans are | 
called “that bitter and swift nation,’’ which Schultens | 
illustrates by remarking that the root merer in Arabic 
(answering to the Hebrew word for bitter) is usually 
applied to strength and courage. The gall of bitterness 
(Acts viii, 23) describes a state of extreme wickedness, 
hizhly offensive to God and hurtful to others. A root 
of bitterness (Heb, xiii, 15) expresses a wicked or scan- 
dalous person, or any dangerous sin leading to apos- | 
tasy (Wemyss’s Clavis Symbolica, etc.). The ‘‘ waters | 
made bitter’ (Rey. viii, 11) is a symbol of severe po- | 
litical or providential events. See Wormwoop. On_ 
the bitter waters of jealousy, or what may be termed the | 
ordeal oath (Num. v, 11-24), see ADULTERY ((vial of). | 
On the ‘‘bitter clusters” of Sodom (Deut. xxxii, 32), | 
see APPLE; HeMmLock. 
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5 BITTER 

Birrer Hers (097579, merorim’, literally bitters; 
Sept. muxpidec; Vulg. lactuce agrestes), occurs in two 
places in Scripture, both having reference to the Pas- 
chal meal. In Exod. xii, 8, Moses commanded the 
Jews to eat the lamb of the Passover ‘‘ with unleav- 
ened bread, and with bitter herbs (merorim) they shall 
eat it.” So at the institution of the second Passover, 
in the wilderness of Sinai (Num. ix, 11), ‘‘ The four- 
teenth day of the second month at even they shall 
keep it, and eat it with unleayened bread and bitter 
herbs.” The word merorim, which is here translated 
‘“bitter herbs,” is universally acknowledged to signify 
bitter, and the word herbs has been supplied to com- 
plete the sense. “In Arabic, murr, ‘‘bitter,” plur. 
murar, signifies a species of bitter tree or plant; as 
does mzru, a fragrant herb which has always some de- 
gree of bitterness. J/urooa is in India applied both 
to the bitter artemisia, or wormwood, and to the fra- 
grant ocynum pilosum, a species of basil; in Arabia to 
the bitter centaury, according to Forskal. There has 
been much difference of opinion respecting the kind 
of herbs denoted by this word (Bochart, //eroz. i, 1. ii, 
c. 50). On this subject the reader may consult Carp- 
zov, Apparat. p. 404 sq. See Passover. It how- 
ever seems very doubtful whether any particular herbs 
were intended by so general a term as bitters; it is far 
more probable that it denotes whatever bitter herbs, 
obtainable in the place where the Passover was eaten, 
might be fitly used with meat. This seems to be 
established by the fact that the first directions respect- 


| ing the Passover were given in Egypt, where also the 


first Passover was celebrated; and, as the esculent 
vegetables of Egypt are very different from those of 
Palestine, it is obvious that the bitter herbs used in 
the first celebration could scarcely have been the same 
as those which were afterward employed for the same 
purpose in Canaan. According to the Mishna (Pesa- 
chim, ii, 6), and the commentators thereon, there were 
five sorts of bitter herbs, any one or all of which might 
be used on this occasion. These were, (.) M31, 
chaze’reth, supposed to be wild lettuce, which the Sep- 


| tuagint and Vulgate make stand for the whole; (2.) 


sdb ay, uleshin’, endives; or, according to some, wild 
endives; (3.) Man, tamkah’, which some make the 
garden endive, others horehound, others tansy, others 
the green tops of the horseradish, while, according to 
De Pomis, in Zemach David, it is no other than a spe- 
cies of thistle (carduus marrabium); (4.) j923797, 
charchabinin’, supposed to be a kind of nettle, but 
which Scheuchzer shows to be the chamomile ; (5.) biay-) 
maror’, which takes its name from its bitterness, and 
is alleged by the Mishnic commentators to be a spe- 
cies of the most bitter coriander, otherwise the dande- 
lion. All these might, according to the Mishna, be 
taken either fresh or dried, but not pickled, boiled, or 
cooked in any way. All these translations betray 
their European origin. To interpret them with any 
thing like accuracy, it is requisite, in the first place, to 
have a complete flora of the countries from Egypt to 
Syria, with the Arabic names of the useful plants, ac- 
companied by a notice of their properties. Science is 
as yet far from having any thing of the kind. We 
have seen that the succory or endive was early selected 
as being the bitter herb especially intended; and Dr. 
Geddes justly remarks that “the Jews of Alexandria 
who translated the Pentateuch could not be ignorant 
what herbs were eaten with the Paschal lamb in their 
days.’ Jerome understood it in the same manner; 
and Pseudo-Jonathan expressly mentions horchound 
and lettuce. Forskal informs us that the Jews at 
Sana and in Egypt eat lettuce with the Paschal lamb, 
Lady Caleott inquires whether mint was originally one 
of the bitter herbs with which the Israelites ate the 
Paschal, as our use of it with roast lamb, particularly 


| about Easter-time, inclined her to suppose it was. 


BITTERN 


Aben Ezra, as quoted by Rosenmiiller, states that the 
Pgyptians used bitter herbs in every meal; so in India 
some of the bitter cucurbitacew, as kurella, are con- 
stantly employed as food. See Gourp.  Itis curious 
that the two sets of plants which appear to have the 
greatest number of points in their favor are the fra- 
grant and also bitter labiate plants. It is important 
to observe that the artemisia, and some of these fra- 
grant labiate, are found in many parts of Arabia aril 
Syria—that is, in warm, dry, barren regions. The 
endive is also found in similar situations, but requires, 
upon the whole, a greater degree of moisture. Thus 
it is evident that the Israclites would be able to obtain 
suitable plants during their long wanderings in the 
desert, though it is difficult for us to select any one 
out of the several which might have been employed 
by them. See Borany ; HERB. 

Bittern (JDP or TiBp, kippod’; Sept. éxivoc, i.e. 
hedgehog) occurs but three times in Scripture, in con- 
nection with the desolations of Babylon, Idumza, and 
Nineveh (Isa. xiv, 23; xxxiy, 11; Zeph. ii, 14), and 
has been variously interpreted owl, osprey, tortoise, 
poreupine, otter, and, in the Arabic, bustard. Bochart, 
Shaw, Lowth, and other authorities, have supported 
the opinion that it refers to the porcupine (see espe- 
cially Keith, Evidence, ed. 1840, p. 435, 490), making 
the first syllable to be derived from >, kaneh’, 
“spine;’’ in confirmation of which, Bochart, with his 
wonted learning, cites the Chaldee, Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Ethiopian names of the porcupine and hedgehog, 
which apparently confirm his opinion, while Gesenius 
defends the same identification, although by a different 


derivation, from “5p, kaphad’, “to contract,’ i. ec. 


into a ball; but this meaning is utterly irreconcilable’ 


with the context. In Isa. xiv, 23, ‘I will make it a 
possession for the bittern, and pools of water,’ etc., the 
words are plain and natural. Marshes and pools are 
not the habitation of hedgehogs, for they shun water. 
In Isa. xxxiv, 11, it is said, the cormorant and the 
bittern shall possess it, the ow] also and the raven shall 
dwell in it,’ etc., that is, in the ruins of Idumea. 
Here, again, the version is plain, and a hedgehog most 
surely would be out of place. Zeph. ii, 14, ‘‘ Both the 
cormorant and the bittern shall lodge in the upper lin- 
tels of it, and their voice shall sing in the windows,” 
etc. Surely here kippod cannot mean the hedgehog, 
a nocturnal, grovelling, worm-eating animal, entirely 
or nearly mute, and incapable of climbing up walls; 
one that does not haunt ruins, but earthy banks in 
wooded regions, and that is absolutely solitary in its 
habits. The arguments respecting the Heb. term it- 
self, drawn from indications of manners, such as the 
several texts contain, are, on the contrary, positive, 
and leave no doubt that the animal meant is not a 
hedgchog, nor even a mammal, but a bird, and that of 
some aquatic species. Hence the word must bear an 
interpretation which is applicable to one of the feath- 
ered tribes, probably to certain wading species, which 
have, chiefly on the neck, long pointed feathers, more 
or less speckled. This is confirmed by the Arabic 
version, which has A/-hkoubara, the name of a bird 
which, according to Shaw, is of the size of a capon, but 
of a longer habit of body. The dzttern answers these 
conditions, and is a solitary bird, loving marshy 
‘ground. Its scientific name is Botaurus stellaris, and 
it belongs to the Gruide, or cranes. The Arabian bus- 
tard, Otis houbara, might be selected if it were not that 
bustards keep always in dry deserts and uplands, and 
that they never roost—their feet not admitting of 
perching—but rest on the ground. The term seems 
most applicable to the heron tribes, whose beaks are 
formidable spikes that often kill hawks—a fact well 
known to Eastern hunters. Of these, Nycticorax Eu- 
ropeus, or common night-heron, with its pencil of 
white feathers in the crest, is a species not uncommon 
in the marshes of Western Asia; and of several species 
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of bittern, the Ardea (botaurus) stellaris has pointed 
long feathers on the neck and breast, freckled with 
black, and a strong pointed bill. After the breeding- 
season it migrates, and passes the winter in the south, 
frequenting the marshes and rivers of Asia and Eu- 
rope, where it then roosts high above ground, uttering 
a curious note before and after its evening flight, very 
distinct from the booming sound produced by it in the 
breeding-season, and while it remains in the marshes. 
Though not building, like the stork, on the tops of 
houses, it resorts, like the heron, to ruined structures, 
and is said to have been seen on the summit of Tauk 
Kesra at Ctesiphon. The common bittern is a bird 
nearly of the size of 
the common heron, 
but differing from 
it greatly in the col- 
or of its plumage. 
The crown of the 
head is black, with 
a black spot also on 
each side about the 
angle of the mouth ; 


part are elegantly = 
variegated with dif- 
ferent colors, black, 
brown, andgray,in — 
beautiful arrange- 
ment. This species 
of bird is common 
only in fenny countries, 


Bittern. 


where it is met with skulking 
about the reeds and sedge; and its sitting posture is 
with the head and neck erect, and the beak pointed di- 


rectly upward. It permits persons to approach near 
to it without rising. It flies principally toward the 
dusk of the evening, and then rises in a very singular 
manner, by a spiral ascent, till quite out of sight. It 
makes a curious noise when among the reeds, and a 
very different, though sufficiently singular one, as it 
rises on the wing in the night. (See Penny Cyclopedia, 
s. v.) See Porcupine. 


Bitumen is doubtless denoted by the Heb. term 
eT], chemar’ (Auth. Vers. ‘slime,’? only occurs in 
Gen. xi, 3; xiv, 10; Exod. ii, 3), so called from its 
boiling up as an earth-resin from subterranean foun- 
tains not far from Babylon, also anciently in the vale 
of Siddim, and occasionally from the bottom of the 
Dead Sea, which is thence called Lacus Asphaliites— 
the lake of bitumen. There are two or three kinds, but 
each have nearly the same component parts. It is 
usually of a blackish or brown hue, and hardens more 
or less on exposure to the air. In its most fluid state 
it forms naphtha; when of the consistence of oil, it be- 
comes petroleum; at the next stage of induration it be- 
comes elastic bitumen; then maliha; and so on until it 
becomes a compact mass, and is then called asphaltum. 
All these substances are remarkable for their inflamma- 
ble character; the bituminous oils are of late extensive- 
ly used for illumination and lubrication, that naturally 
produced being commonly called “ petroleum,’’ while 
that manufactured from this is termed ‘‘kerosene.”’ 
Neither the inventions of art nor the researches of 
science have discovered any other substance so well 
adapted to exclude water and to repel the injuries of 
worms as the mineral pitch or bitumen. According 
to Gen. xi, 3, bitumen was used instead of lime or ce- 
ment for the building of the tower of Babel. Hit, the 
ancient Is, upon the Euphrates, says Mr. Ainsworth, 
‘“has been celebrated from all antiquity for its never- 
failing fountains of bitumen, and they furnished the 
imperishable mortar of the Babylonian structures” 
(Researches, p. 89). Prof. Robinson, in 1838, examined 
the shores of the Dead Sea. He says: ‘In the same 
plain were slime-pits, that is to say, wells of bitumen 
or asphaltum, the Hebrew word being the same as the 


BIZJOTHJ AIL 


word used in describing the building of the walls of 
Babylon, which we know were cemented with bitumen 
(Gen. xiv, 10; xi,3). These pits or fountains appear 
to have been of considerable extent. The valley in 
which they were situated is indeed called Siddim; but 
it is said to have been adjacent to the salt sea, and it 
contained Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen. xiv, 2, 3, 10- 
12). The streams that anciently watered the plain re- 
main to attest the accuracy of the sacred historian, 
but the pits of asphaltum are no longer to be seen. 
Did they disappear in consequence of the catastrophe 
of the plain?” (Bib. Researches, ii, 603). In ancient 
times bitumen was a valuable article of commerce, 
and found a ready market in Egypt, where it was used 
in large quantities for embalming the dead; it was 
also occasionally employed as a substitute for stone. 
The Egyptians, according to Pliny, made use of bitu- 
men in making water-tight the small boats of platted 
papyrus-reed which are commonly used on the Nile: 
the same is done at this day to the Geiser (or Gopher) 
boats of the Euphrates, and the asphaltic coracles of 
the Tigris. The little reed-boat in which the mother 
of Moses exposed her child on the Nile (Exod. ii, 8) 
was made tight with pitch of this kind. There are 
also remarkable bituminous wells along the Upper Jor- 
dan, three miles west of Hasbeiya (Thomson, Land and | 
Book, i, 335). See ASPHALTUM. 

Bizjoth’jah (Heb. Bizyotheyah’, M°T1743, accord- 
ing to Gesenius, contempt of Jehovah; according to 
First, for MINN, house of the olives of Jehovah, 
i.e. superior olive-yard; Sept. BiZewSia, but most cop- 
ies omit; Vulg. Baziothia), a town in the south of Ju- 
dah (i. e. in Simeon), named in connection with Beer- 
sheba and Baalah (Josh, xy, 28) in such a way (the 
copulative being omitted) as to make it identical with 
the latter = Bizjothjah-Baalah, and so the enumera- 
tion in ver. 32 requires; compare the parallel passage, 
ch, xix, 2, 3, where the simple BALAnH (doubtless the 
same) occurs in almost precisely the same order. See 
Jupan. Inch. xix, Sit is also called BAALATH-BEER, 
which is there farther identified with ‘‘ Ramath of the 
south,’”’ and is elsewhere mentioned under still other 
similar names (Baal, Bilhah), and yet again as Lent 
(q. v.); from all which titles we may conclude that it 
lay on an eminence (Ramah) near a well (Beér), in a 
fruitful spot (Bizjoth), and was at one time a site of 
the worship of Baal (Baalath), whose name (as in some 
other instances) was eventually replaced by that of 
Jah. See Ramaru-Neken. 

Biz’tha (Heb. Biztha’, NIB, according to Ge- 
senius, for the Persian beste, “castrated ;” but Furst 
compares the last syllable with the Sanscrit zata, 
“horn ;’”’? the termination -/ha is evidently Persic; 
comp. Brera; Sept. Baea v. r. Bagav), the second 
of the seven eunuchs (‘‘chamberlains’’) of the harem of 
Xerxes (Ahasuerus) who were ordered to bring Vashti 
forth for exhibition (Esth. i, 10), B.C. 483. 

Black (usually some form of "7p, kadar’, to be 
dusky, or “nw, shachor’, swarthy ; pédac). Although 
the Orientals do not wear black in mourning, yet, like 
the ancient Jews, they regard the color as a symbol of 
affliction, disaster, and privation. In fact, the custom 
of wearing black in mourning is a sort of visible ex- 
pression of what is in the East a figure of speech. In 
Scripture blackness is used as symbolical of afflictions 
occasioned by drought and famine (Job xxx, 30; Jer. 
xiv, 2; Lam. iv, 8; v, 10). Whether this be founded 
on any notion that the hue of the complexion was 
deepened by privation has not been ascertained; but 
it has been remarked by Chardin and others that in 
the periodical mourning of the Persians for Hossein 
many of those who take part in the ceremonies appear 
with their bodies blackened, in order to express the 
extremity of thirst and heat which Hossein suffered, | 
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and which, as is alleged, was so great that he turned 


BLACKBURN 


black, and the tongue swelled till it protruded from his 
mouth. In Mal. iii, 14, we read, ‘‘ What profit is it 
that we keep his ordinances, and that we have walked 
in blackness (Auth. Vers. ‘‘mournfully’’) before the 
Lord of Hosts; meaning that they had fasted in 
sackcloth and ashes. ‘‘ Black’ occurs as a symbol of 
fear in Joel ii, 6: ‘‘ All faces shall gather blackness,” 
or darken with apprehension and distress. This use 
of the word may be paralleled from Virgil (Zn. ix, 
719; Georg. iv, 468). The same expression which Joel 
uses is employed by Nahum (ii, 10) to denote the ex- 
tremity of pain and sorrow. In Zech. vi, 2-6, four 
chariots are represented drawn by horses of different 
colors, which have usually been supposed to denote the 
four great empires of the world in succession: the As- 
syrian or Babylonian, the Persian, Grecian, and Ro- 
man, distinguishable both by their order and attri- 
butes; the black horses in that case seeming to denote 
the Persian empire, which, by subduing the Chaldeans, 
and being about to inflict a second heavy chastisement 
on Babylon, quieted the spirit of Jehovah (y. 8) with 
respect to Chaldaea, a country always spoken of as ly- 
ing to the north of Judea. But the color here is prob- 
ably, as elsewhere, only symbolical in general of the 
utter devastation of Babylon by the Persians (see Hen- 
derson, Comment. in loc.). The figure of a man seat- 
ed on a black horse, with the balance to weigh corn 
and the other necessaries of life, is employed in Rev. 
vi, 5 to signify great want and scarcity, threatening 
the world with famine, a judgment of God next to 
the sword. Also, ‘The sun became black as sack- 
eloth of hair’? (Rev. vi, 12) is a figure employed, as 
some think, to describe the state of the Church during 
the last and most severe of the persecutions under the 
heathen Roman empire. Great public calamities are 
often thus figuratively described by earthquakes, 
eclipses, and the like, as if the order of nature were 
inverted. In connection with this subject it may be 
remarked that black is studiously avoided in dress by 
all Orientals, except in certain garments of hair or 
wool, which are natur lly of that color. Black is also 
sometimes imposed as a mark of humiliating distine- 
tion by dominant nations upon subject or tributary 
tribes, the most familiar instance of which is the obli- 
gation laid upon the Jews in Turkey of wearing black 
turbans.—Kitto, s.v. See CoLor, 


Blaclz, WirirtaAm, a Methodist missionary, was 
born in Huddersfield, Eng., in 1760, and removed with 
his parents to Nova Scotia 1775. In 1786 he entered 
the ministry. He made up by industry for the lack 
of early education, and acquired the Hebrew and Greek 
languages after commencing his ministry. After sey- 
eral years’ faithful and successful ministry, he was ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sions in British America. He continued in this service 
through life, and is justly regarded as the father of 
Methodism in that region. He died in peace, Sept. 8, 
1834.— Wesleyan Minutes (Lond. 1835); Lives of Karly 
Methodist Ministers, iii, 115. 

Blackall, Orrsrrine, D.D., bishop of Exeter, 
was born in London 1654, and educated at Cambridge. 
After successive pastorates at Okenden, Essex, and St. 
Mary’s, London, he was made bishop of Exeter 1707, 
and died 1716. He had the reputation of being one of 
His sermons on the 
Sufficiency of Revelation and on the Sermon on the 
Mount are collected in his Works, with Life of the Au- 
thor, by Archbishop Dawes (Lond. 1723, 2 vols. fol.). 
There is also an edition of the Practical Discourses (8 
vols. 8vo, Lond. 1717).—Darling, Cyclop. Bible, s. v. 

Blackburn, Andrew, a minister of the United 
Synod of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
was born in Jefferson County, Tenn., Sept. 28, 1827, 
studied at Maryville College and the South-western 
Seminary, and was licensed by Union Presbytery, 
Tennessee, 1850. In the same year he was also or- 
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dained as a ruling elder of Westminster church, and 
was a lay commissioner to the General Assembly. On 
his return he took charge of the church at Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. He had been for some time editing, with 
others, the Calvinistic Magazine, when the Synod of 
Tennessee, Oct., 1850, resolved to establish the Pres- 
byterian Witness, and made him one of the editors. For 
several years he sustained the latter paper, not only 
by his talents, but with his money, and, when the paper 
went down in 1858, he revived it; but, his health fail- 
ing, he had soon to dispose of it. From 1856 to 1859 
he was stated supply for Bristol, Tenn., and during a 
portion of 1855 he acted as agent for the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. He died Aug. 22, 1859, of consump- 
tion, at Maryville.—Wilson, Presbyt. Histor. Almanac 
for 1861. 


Blackburn, Francis, an English divine, was 
born in 1705, at Richmond, Yorkshire, educated at 
Cambridge, and ordained 1739, when he became rec- 
tor of Richmond. In 1750 he was made archdeacon 
of Cleveland, and it was after that period that he be- 
gan toe be known as the advocate of what is called ‘ re- 
ligious liberty.” In 1766 he wrote his Confessional 
against subscriptions to articles and creeds, a work 
which elicited a hot controversy, and called forth 
more than seventy pamphlets. Blackburn was a bit- 
ter opponent of the Romanists, and wrote against 
them. He died in 1787. He was for some time en- 
gaged in the controversy concerning the intermediate 
state. His writings are collected under the title Works, 
Theological and Miscellaneous (Camb. 1804, 7 vols. 8vo), 
with a life of the author by his son in vol. i. 


Blackburn, Gideon, D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, born in Augusta Co., Va., in 1772, and instruct- 
ed in theology by the Rey. Robert Henderson, was li- 
censed to preach in 1792, and labored actively in va- 
rious parts of the West until 1827, when he became 
president of Centre College, Ky. He left this post in 
1830, however, and employed himself in collecting 
funds, with which, after his death, the Blackburn The- 
ological Seminary at Carlinville, Ill., was established. 
In the division of the Presbyterian Church Dr. Black- 
burn went with the New School. He died in 1838, at 
Carlinville. As an educator and disciplinarian he 
stood in the first rank, and few excelled him in power 
of extemporaneous preaching.— Sprague, Annals, iv, 
43. 

Blackfriars, a name given to the Dominicans in 
England from the color of their garments. A paro- 
chial district in London in which they established their 
second English house still bears the name. See Do- 
MINICANS. 


Blacklock, Tuomas, D.D., a divine and poet, was 
born at Annan, Scotland, in 1721, and lost his sight 
by the small-pox when he was about six months old. 
To amuse and instruct him, his father and friends 
used to read to him, and by this means he acquired a 
fund of information, and even some knowledge of 
Latin. Through the kindness of Dr. Stevenson, of 
Edinburgh, he studied several years at Edinburgh, and 
became well acquainted with Greek, Latin, French, and 
Italian. In 1762 he was ordained minister of Kircud- 
bright, but, being opposed by the parishioners, he re- 
tired after two years on an annuity, and received stu- 
dents at Edinburgh as boarders, and assisted them in 
their studies. He died July 7,1791. His poems will 
be read or referred to on account of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which they were written; but, al- 
though marked by a vein of placid elegance, they are 
wanting alike in vigor of thought and force of imagi- 
nation. Dr. Blacklock published An Essay toward 
Universal Etymology (8vo, 1756) :—Paraclesis, or Con- 
solations deduced from Natural and Revealed Religion 
(4767) :—A Panegyric on Great Brita, a poem (8yo, 
1773) :—The Graham, a heroic poem, in four cantos 
(Ato, 1774). In 1798 a posthumous edition of his poems 
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was published by Mackenzie, author of the ‘‘Man of 
Feeling,” with a life. There is also an edition of his 


‘poems, with life, by Professor Spence (Lond. 1756, 4to, 


2d ed.).—Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 196. 


Blackman, LEARNER, an eminent pioneer of 
American Methodism, was born in New Jersey, and 
entered the ministry in 1800 at about 19 years of age. 
After a few years spent in itinerant labors in the East- 
ern States, he was sent in 1805 on a mission to Missis- 
sippi, then a wild country, inhabited by Indians and 
frontiersmen. His labors laid the foundations of 
Methodism through a large region of country. He 
was drowned in the Ohio River in 1815.—Minutes of 
Conferences, i, 274; Sprague, Annals, vii, 324. 

Blackmore, Sir Ricwanp, was born in 1650, and 
died in 1729. He was active in the revolution which 
elevated William III, whose physician he was, to the 
throne. Besides several medical and poetical works, 
he wrote Just Prejudices against the Arian Hypothesis 
(1725), Natural Theology (1728), Creation, a philosoph- 
ical poem (1712, 4th ed. 1718), which Addison pro- 
nounced one of the noblest productions in English 
verse; and poetical paraphrases on Job, the songs of 
Moses, Deborah, and David, on four select psalms, on 
chapters of Isaiah, and the third chapter of Habakkuk. 


Blackwall, ANrHony, an industrious author, was 
born in Derbyshire, 1674, educated at Cambridge, and 
was appointed minister of All-Saints, Derby, about 
1698. In 1722 he was made master of the Grammar- 
school of Market-Bosworth, which he left to take the 
parish of Clapham, in Surrey; but in 1729 he returned 
to Market- Bosworth, where he died in 1731. His chief 
work is The Sacred Classics Defended and Illustrated 


(Lond. 1727-831, 2 vols. 8vo), in which he defends cer- 


tain passages in the N. T. usually held to be barbarisms. 
—Allibone, Dict. of Auth. i, 199; Landon, Eccl. Dict.s. v. 

Blade stands in the Auth. Vers. for the following 
words: and, la’hab, a flame, applied to the glittering 
point of a spear (Job xxxix, 23) or sword (Nah. iii, 3), 
and hence to the ‘‘ blade” of a dagger, Judg. iii, 22; 
2203, shikmah’, the “ shoulder-blade,”’ Job xxxi, 22; 
yoroc, grass as growing for provender, hence the ten- 
der ‘‘ blade” of cereals, Matt. xiii, 26; Mark iv, 28. 

Blain, Grorcr W., A.M., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, anc professor in Randolph Macon College, 
Va., was born in Albemarle county, Va., 1815, convert- 
ed at a camp-meeting In 1832, graduated at Randolph 
Macon College in 1857, entered the ministry in the 
Virginia Conference 1838, was elected professor of 
mathematics in Randolph Macon College in 1840, 
superannuated on account of pulmonary disease in 
1842, and died in great peace in 1843. In college his 
talents, industry, and piety won him golden opinions, 
while as a minister his zeal and devotion were con- 
spicuous.—Iinutes of Conferences, iii, 460. 

Blains (MSA22N, ababuith’; Sept. gdveridec ; 
Vulg. vesice) occurs only in the account of the sixth 
plague of Egypt (Exod. ix, 9, 10), where it is described 
as “a boil breaking forth into blains,”’ i. e. violent 
ulcerous inflammations (from 343, to bod up). The 
ashes from the furnaces or brick-kilns were taken by 
Moses, a handful at a time, and scattered to the winds; 
and wherever a particle fell, on man or beast, it caused 
this troublesome and painful disease to appear. It is 
called in Deut. xxviii, 27, 35, ‘‘the botch of Egypt’”’ 
(comp. Job ii, 7). It seems to have been the Pwoa 
aypia, or black leprosy, a fearful kind of elephantiasis 
(comp. Plin. xxvi, 5). It must have come with dread- 
ful intensity on the magicians whose art it baffled, and 
whose scrupulous cleanliness (Herod. ii, 36) it render- 
ed nugatory, so that they were unable to stand in the 
presence of Moses because of the boils. See Boru, 

Other names for purulent and leprous eruptions are 


mw MII2 (Morphea alba), MIB (Morphea nigra), 
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and the more harmless scab, PO", Lev. xiii, passim 
(Jahn, Bibl. Arch. § 189). See Lurrosy. 


Blair, Hugh, D.D., was born at Edinburgh April | 
7, 1718. After highly distinguishing himself at the 
University of Edinburgh, he was in 1742 made minis- 
ter of Collesy in Fifeshire, and soon after of Canon- 
gate in Edinburgh. In 1758 he was appointed chief 
minister of the High Church in that city. In 1777 he 
pubdiuished the first volume of his Sermons, which, while 
in MS., met with the approval of Dr. Johnson, and 
when published acquired an extraordinary popularity. 
Soon afterward the three following volumes appeared, | 
though at different times. The success of these ser- 
mons was prodigious, and, except that their moral tone 
was felt to be an improvement upon the metaphysical 
disquisitions which in the way of sermons had pre- 
ceded them, inexplicable. Jor the later volumes he 
was paid at the rate of £600 per vol. Numerous edi- | 
tions have been printed at London, in 5 vols. 8vo and | 
12mo. They have been translated into French (Lau- 
sanne, 1791, and Paris, another translation, 1807, 5 
vols. 8yo), Dutch, German (by Sack and Schleicr- 
macher, Leipz. 1781-1802, 5 vols.), Sclavonic, and 
Italian. Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric and the Belles- 
Lettres, first published in 1783, attained the like unde- | 
served celebrity. The Sermons appeared at a time 
when the elegant and polished style, which is their 
chief characteristic, was less common than at present; 
and to this merit, such as it is, they chiefly owed their | 
success. They are still read by many people with 
pleasure, on account of their clear and easy style, and 
the vein of sensible though not very profound obser- 
vation which runs through them; but they have no 
claim to be ranked among the best specimens of ser- 
mon-writing, while they are lamentably deficient in 
evangelical thought and feeling. The Lectures have 
not been less popular than the Sermons, and were long | 
considered as a text-book for the student. They are, 
however, like the Sermons, feeble productions, and | 
show neither depth of thought nor intimate acquaint- 
ance with the best writers, ancient and modern, nor 
do they develop and illustrate, as a general rule, any | 
sound practical principles. Dr. Blair died Dec. 27, 
1800.—Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 200. 


Blair, James, D.D., was born in Scotland 1656, 
and died at Williamsburg, Va., 1743. He was one of | 
the most eminent of the earlier Episcopalian ministers 
in America. Having been sent as missionary to Vir- 
ginia in 1685, he rendered himself highly acceptable, 
and in 1689 was appointed commissary—the highest 
ecclesiastical office in the province. He was the found- 
er and first president of William and Mary College, re- 
ceiving the latter appointment in 1692. Dr. Blair was 
for some time president of the council of the colony 
and rector of Williamsburg. Many traditions are ex- 
tant which testify to the excellence of his character 
and the usefulness of his life. In 1722 he published | 
an Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount (4 vols. 8vo ; 
also London, 1724, 5 vols. 8vo). It was again printed | 
1740 (4 vols. 8vo), with a commendatory notice by Wa- 
terland, and is highly commended by Doddridge.— 
Sprague, Annals, v, 7; Hawks, Ecclesiastical Contribu- 
tions, vol. i; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 201. 


Blair, John, a Presbyterian divine, brother of 
Samuel Blair (q. v.), was born in Ireland 1720, and 
emigrated in his youth to America. He studied at 
the ‘“‘Log College,”’ and in 1742 was ordained pastor 
of three churches in Cumberland Co., Pa. In 1757 he 
removed to Fogg’s Manor. In 1767 he was appointed 
professor of divinity and vice-president of the college 
at Princeton. In 1769 he became pastor at Wallkill, 
N. Y., where he remained until his death, Dee. 8, 1771. 
He published a Treatise on Regeneration, another. on 
Terms of Admission to the Lord’s Supper, and several 
sermons.—Sprague, Annals, iii, 118. 


| quently adopted. 
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Blair, John, a native cf Edinburgh, and relative 
of Hugh Blair (q. v.). He removed at an early age 
to London, where he received some valuable prefer- 


_ments, and became at last prebendary of Westminster. 


He died in 1782. He is the author of an important 
work on The Chronology and History of the World from 
the Creation to A.D. 1753 (Lond. 1754, fol.), which has 
passed through a large number of editions (a recent ed. 
Lond. 1844, with additions and corrections by Sir H. 
Ellis ; again, Lond. 1851), and is still considered a very 
valuable book. He also wrote Lectures on the Canon 
of the Old Testament, published after his death (Lond. 
1785), and comprehending a learned dissertation on the 
Septuagint version.—Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 202. 


Blair, Robert, remembered as the author of The 
Grave, a poem, was born at Edinburgh in 1699, and 
educated there and on the Continent. In 1731 he was 


ordained minister of Athelstaneford, in East Lothian, 


where he died in 1746. 


Blairx, Samuel, brother of John, an eminent Pres- 
byterian divine, was born in Ireland June 14, 1712, 
and emigrated to America in his youth. After study- 
ing at the ‘‘ Log College,’’ Neshaminy, he was ordain- 
ed pastor at Middletown, N. J., 1733. In 1740 he re- 
moved to Londonderry (Fogg’s Manor), Pa., where he 
labored as pastor, and also as head of a seminary in 
which a number of ministers were educated. In the 
‘tyevival” controversy he took sides with Gilbert Ten- 
nent, and ranked high among the so-called ‘‘ New 
Lights.” He died July 5, 1751. _ His writings, in- 
eluding a Treatise on Predestination and Reprobation, 
with several sermons, were published 1754.—Sprague, 
Annals, iii, 64. 

Blake, Joun L., a learned divine of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, was born at Northwood, N, H., in 


His Grave is still reprinted. 


| 1788, and graduated at Brown University in 1812. 


He was for about twelve years the principal of a young 
ladies’ school, during which time he published a num- 
ber of popular text-books. <A peculiar feature of his 
books, and which greatly contributed to their popular- 
ity, was the introduction of printed questions at the 
bottom of each page, a plan which has since been fre- 
Blake was also the author of many 
sermons and numerous theological orations and ad- 
dresses, of a Family Encyclopedia, and a General Bio- 
graphical Dictionary (9th ed. 1857). He was, in suc- 
cession, rector of Protestant Episcopal churches at 
Providence, Concord, and Boston. He died at Orange, 


IN. J., July 6, 1857.—Allibone, Dict. of Authors, s. v. 


Blandina, one of the forty-eight martyrs of Lyons, 


| A.D.177, was a slave, of weakly body and little natu- 


ral fortitude; yet she was exposed, tied to a cross, to 


‘savage beasts, burned with fire, and at length, being 


fastened up in a net, was tossed repeatedly by a furious 
bull, and finally dispatched by having her throat cut. 


| During all her tortures she continued to exclaim, “I 


am a Christian; we do not allow ourselves in any 
crime.” She is honored in the Roman Church above 
the other martyrs of Lyons, and her festival is observed 
June 2.—Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. v, 1; Butler, Lives of 
Saints, June 2; Landon, s. v. 


Blandrata (or Biandrata), Grorero, one of 
the first of the modern Arians, with Gentilis and Faus- 
tus Socinus, was born about 1515. Tle at first prac- 
tised medicine with success. Having exposed himself 
to the Inquisition by his free criticisms upon Roman- 
ism, he fled to Geneya, where, in his conversations 
with Calvin, he showed that the germs of Socinianism 
were already in his mind. From there he repaired 
first to Germany, and subsequently to Poland, where 
he was elected one of the superintendents of the Hel- 
vetian churches of Little Poland, and successfully 
spread his Antitrinitarian views. He travelled in 
Poland, Germany, and Transylvania, and becoming 
physician to the Queen Bona, of Savoy, he communi- 
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eated his errors to the King of Poland, Sigismund Au- 
gustus. He afterward went to the court of John Si- 
gismund, prince of Transylvania, and in 1566 he held 
at Weissenburg (Alba Julia) a publie conference with 
the Lutherans, and with such success that he persuaded 
that prince and many of the nobility of the province 
to embrace his heresy. See TRANSYLVANIA. After 
the death of Sigismund he returned once more to Po- 
land, and became physician to the king, Stephen Ba- 
thori. Socinus complained that Blandrata, in his later 
years, favored the Jesuits. He is said to have been 
at last strangled by his nephew in a quarrel between 
1585 and 1592.—Bieg. Univ. iv, 572; Mosheim, Ch. 
ITist. cent. xvi, sec. iii, pt. ii, ch. iv, § 18; Henke, G. 
Blandrate confessio Antitrinitaria, ejusque confutatio, 
auctore Matthia Flacio ; Landon, Eccl. Dict. s. v. 
Blasphemy is an Anglicized form of the Greek 
word SAaoPypia, and in its technical English sense 
signifies the speaking evil of God (in Heb. DW ap? 
rt, to curse the name of the Lord), and in this sense 
it is found Psa. lxxiv, 18; Isa. lii, 5; Rom. ii, 24, ete. 
But, according to its derivation (GAaTTw Pry quasi 
Bradipnpéw), it may mean any species of calumny 
and abuse (or even an unlucky word, Eurip. Jon. 1187); 
see 1 Kings xxi, 10; Acts xviii, 6; Jude 9, ete. Hence 
in the Sept. it is used to render 7j73, Job ii, 5; 4/35, 2 
Kings xix, 6; M25, 2 Kings xix, 4; and 49>, Hos. 
vii, 16, so that it means “‘ reproach,”’ ‘‘derision,”’ etc. ; 
and it has even a wider use, as 2 Sam. xii, 14, where 
it means ‘‘to despise Judaism,’’ and 1 Mace. ii, 6, 
where PrAaodypia = idolatry. In Sir. iii, 18 we have 
it applied to filiai impiety, where it is equivalent to 
‘faccursed’’ (Schleusner, //hesaur.s.v.). Inthe Auth. 
Engl. Vers. ‘‘blaspheme,”’ etc., occasionally represent 
the following Heb. words: 73, barak’; 73, ga- 
daph’; 353, charaph’; 3}33, nakab’ ; ys, naats’. 
I. Among the Israelites injurious language toward 
Jehovah was punished, like a heathenish and capit | 
crime, with stoning, as in the case of the son of Shelo- 
mith (Ley. xxv, 16; Josephus, An. iv, 8, 6; comp. 
Othe, Lex. Rabb. p. 104 sq.). This, however, did not 


deities (Exod. xxii, 28; Lev. xxiv, 15), as Philo (Opp. 
ii, 166, 219) and Josephus (Ant. iv, 8,10; Apion, ii, 33) 
suppose, the practice of which among the Jews seems 
to be alluded to by Pliny (xiii, 9: ‘‘ gens contumelia 
numinum insignis’). The injunction against disre- 
spect in Exod. xxii, 28, refers to magistrates (o"iT>y) : 
comp. Selden, Jus nat. et gent. ii, 13; Michaelis, Mos. 
Recht, vy, 158 sq. The Jews interpreted the command 
in Ley. xxiv, 16 as prohibiting the utterance of the 
divine name under any circumstance (comp. Num. i, 
17; see Hartmann, Verbind.d. A. und N. T. p. 49 sq., 
434; also Philo, Opp. ii, 166), and hence never pro- 
nounce the word JeEnovAH (q. v.), a superstition that 
still has its analogous customs in the East (see Rosen- 
miiller on Exod. iii, 13; Michaelis, Mos. Recht, v, 168 
sq.). ‘They also construed Exod. xxiii, 13 so as to 


hold themselves bound to give nicknames to the hea- | 


then deities ; hence their use of Bosheth for Baal, Beth- 
aven for Bethel, Beelzebul for Beelzebub, Hos. iv, 5, 
ete. When a person heard blasphemy he laid his hand 
on the head of the offender, to symbolize his sole re- 
sponsibility for the guilt, and, rising on his feet, tore 
his robe, which might never again be mended. (On 
the mystical reasons for these observances, see Light- 
foot, Hor. Hebr. Matt. xxvi, 65.) 

é II. Blasphemy, in the theological sense, consists in 
irreverent or insulting language toward God or his 
perfections (Blasphemia est locutio contumeliosa in Deum; 
and Augustine, De Morib. Manich. lib. ii, e. 11, Jam 
vero Blasphemia non accipitur nisi mala verba de Deo 
dicere), Primarily, according to Dr. Campbell, blas- 
phemy denotes calumny, detraction, reproachful or 
abusive language, against whomsoeyer it be vented. 
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It is in Scripture applied to reproaches not aimed 
against God only, but man also (Rom. ili, 8; xiv, 16; 
1 Pet, iv, 4, Gr.). It is, however, more peculiarly re- 
strained to evil or reproachful words offered to God, 
According to Lindwood, blasphemy is an injury offer- 


ed to God by denying that which is due and belonging 


to him, or attributing to him what is not agreeable to 
his nature. ‘Three things,’’ says a divine, ‘‘are es- 
sential to this crime: 1, God must be the object; 2, 
the words spoken or written, independently of conse- 
quences which others may derive from them, must be 
injurious in their nature; and, 3, he who commits the 
crime must do it knowingly. This is real blasphemy ; 
but there is a relative blasphemy, as when a man may 
be guilty ignorantly, by propagating opinions which 
dishonor God, the tendency of which he does not per- 
ceive. A man may be guilty of this constructively ; 
for if he speak freely against received errors it wiil be 
construed into blasphemy.” See Cavits. 

There can be no blasphemy, therefore, where there 
is not an impious purpose to derogate from the Divine 
Majesty, and to alienate the minds of others from the 
love and reverence of God. ‘The blasphemer is no 
other than the calurniator of Almighty God. To con- 
stitute the crime, it is also necessary that this species 
of calumny be intentional. He must be one, therefore, 
who by his impious talk endeavors to inspire others 
with the same irreverence toward the Deity, or, per- 
haps, abhorrence of him, which he indulges in himself. 
And though, for the honor of human nature, it is to be 
hoped that very few arrive at this enormous guilt, it 
ought not to be dissembled that the habitual profana- 
tion of the name and attributes of God by common 
swearing is but too manifest an approach toward it. 
There is not an entire coincidence: the latter of these 
vices may Le considered as resulting solely from the 
defect of what is good in principle and disposition, the 
former from the acquisition of what is evil in the ex- 
treme; but there is a close connection between them, 
end an insensible gradation from the one to the other. 
To accustom one’s self to treat the Sovereign of the 
universe with irreverent familiarity is the first step, 


: diss ; . .-- | malignly te arraign his attributes and revile his prov- 
include any prohibition of blasphemy against foreign | 


idence is the last.—Watson, Theol. Dict. s. v. 

As blasphemy by the old law (Exod. xx, 7; Ley. 
xix, 12; xxiv, 10; Deut. v, 11) was punished with 
death, so the laws of Justinian also directed that blas- 
phemers should be put to death, The Church ordered 
their excommunication. In the Church of Rome cases 
of notarious blasphemy are reserved. By the laws of 
England and of many of the United States, blasphemies 
of Ged, as denying His being or providence, and all 
contumelious reproaches of the Lord Jesus Christ, pro- 
fane scofling at the Holy Bible, or exposing it to con- 
tempt, are offences punishable by fine, imprisonment, 
ete. (Blackstone, Commentaries, bk. iv, ch. iv). By 
the statute of 9 and 10 William III, ch. 32, if any 
one shall deny ether of the Persons of the Trinity to be 
God, or assert that there are more than one God, or 
deny Christianity to be true, for the first offence, is 
rendered incapable of any office; for the second, ad- 
judged incapable of suing, being executor or guardian, 
receiving any gift or legacy, and to be imprisoned for 
years. According to the law of Scotland, blasphemy 
is punished with death: these laws, however, in the 
present age, are not enforced; and by the statute of 
53 George III, ch. 160, the words in italics were omit- 
ted, the Legislature thinking, perhaps, that spiritual 
offences should be left to be punished by the Deity, 
and not by human statutes.—Buck, s. v. 

The early Christians distinguished blasphemy as of 
three kinds: 1. The blasphemy of apostates and lap- 
s?, whom the heathen persecutors had obliged not 
only to deny, but to curse Christ. 2. The blasphemy 
of heretics and other profane Christians. 3. The blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost. The first kind is re- 
ferred to in Pliny, who, in giving Trajan an account 
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of some Christians that apostatized in time of persecu- 
tion, says, ‘‘ They all worshipped his image, and the 
image of the geds, and also cursed Christ.”” That this 
was the ordinary mode of renouncing the Christian re- 
ligion appears from the demand which the proconsul 
made to Polycarp, and Polycarp’s reply. He bade him 
revile Christ, to whom Polycarp replied, ‘‘These eighty- 
six years I have served him, and he never did me any 
harm: how, then, can I blaspheme my King and my 
Saviour?”’” Heresy was sometimes reputed blasphemy, 
and was punished by the same penalty.—Buck, s. v. 
III. The blasphemy against the Holy Ghost is variously 
understood. Some apply it to the sin of lapsing into 
idolatry ; others to a denial of the proper Godhead of 
Christ ; others to a denial of the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost. Others place this sin in a perverse and mali- 
cious ascribing of the works of the Holy Spirit to the 
power of the devil. Augustine resolves it into obstina- 
cy in opposing the methods of divine grace, and con- 
tinuing in this obduracy to the end of life. The pas- 
sages in the N. T. which speak of it are Matt. xii, 31, 
32; Mark iii, 28, 29; Luke xii, 10, These passages 
are referred by many expositors to continued and ob- 
stinate resistance of the Gospel, which issues in final 
unbelief. This, they argue, is wpardonable, not be- 
cause the blood of Christ cannot cleanse from such a 
sin, nor because there is any thing in its own nature 
which separates it from all other sins, and places it 
beyond the reach of forgiveness, but simply because 
so long as a man continues to disbelieve he volunta- 
rily excludes himself from mercy. In this sense, ev- 
ery sin may be styled unpardonable, because forgive- 
ness is incompatible with an obstinate continuance in 
sin. One principal objection to this view is that it 
generalizes the sin, whereas the Scripture represents it 
as specific, and discountenances the idea that it is of 
frequent occurrence. The case referred to by Christ 
is this: He cured a demoniac who was blind and 
dumb. The Pharisees who stood by and witnessed 
the miracle, unable to deny the fact, ascribed it to the 
agency of the devil. Not only did they resist the ev- 
idence of the miracle, but they were guilty of the 
wicked and gratuitous calumny that Christ was in 
league with the powers of darkness. It was not only 
a sin of thought, but one ofopen speech. It consisted 
in attributing to the power of Satan those unquestion- 
able miracles which Jesus performed by “ the finger 
of God,’’ and the power of the Holy Spirit; nor have 
we any safe ground for extending it to include all sorts 
of willing (as distinguished from wi/ful) offences, be- 
sides this one limited and special sin. In both the 
cases referred to, speaking against is mentioned as the 
sin. ‘‘ Whosoever speaketh a word against the Son 
of Man;” “ Whosoever speaketh against the Holy 
Ghost.” The Spirit dwells in Christ, and, therefore, 
such imputations were calumnies against the Holy 
Ghost. The sin betokened a state of mind which, by 
its awful criminality, excluded from all interest in 
Christ. There is no connection between this awful 
sin and those mentioned in Heb. vi, 4-8; x, 26-31. 
There may be dangerous approximations to such a sin. 
When men can ridicule and contemn religion and its 
ordinances; when they can sport with the work of the 
Holy Ghost on the human heart; when they can per- 
sist in a wilful disbelief of the Holy Scriptures, and 
cast contemptuous slanders upon Christianity, which is 
“the ministration of the Spirit,” they are approaching 
a fearful extremity of guilt, and certainly in danger 
of putting themselves beyond the reach of the arm of 
mercy. Some persons, when first awakened to discover 
the awful nature and aggravations of their own sins, 
have been apprehensive that they have fallen into this 
sin, and in danger of giving themselves up to despair. 
This is a device of the devil to keep them from Christ. 
The very fear is a proof they are free from the awful 
crime. The often misunderstood expression, ‘‘ It shall 
not be forgiven him, neither in this world,” etc., is a 
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direct application of a Jewish phrase in allusion to a 
Jewish error, and will not bear the inferences so often 
extorted from it. According to the Jewish school no- 
tions, the person blaspheming the name of God could 
not be pardoned by sacrifice, nor even the day of 
atonement, but could only be absolved by death. In 
refutation of this tradition, our Lord used the phrase to 
imply that “ blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall 
not be forgiven; neither before death, nor, ws you vain- 
ly dream, by means of death” (Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad 
loc.). 1 is difficult to discover the ‘‘sin unto death’ 
noticed by the apostle John (1 John y, 16), although 
it has been generally thought to coincide with the blas- 
phemy against the Holy Spirit; but the language of 
John does not afford data for pronouncing them one 
and the same. The first three Gospels alone describe 
the blasphemy which shall not be forgiven: from it the 
“sin unto death” stands apart. (See Licke, Briefe 
d, Apostels Johannes, 2d ed. 305-817 ; Campbell, Prelim- 
inary Diss. Diss. ix, pt. ii; Olshausen, Comm. pt. 453 
sq. Am. ed. ; Watson, Theol. Dict. s. v.; Princeton Rev. 
July, 1846, art. ii). See UNPARDONABLE SIN. 


Blast, as a noun (in the sense of current of air), is 
the rendering in the Auth. Vers. of M72W3, neshamah’ 
(2 Sam. xxii, 16; Psa. xviii, 15), ‘ breath,”’ as else- 
where, or of F747, ru’ach (Exod. xv, 6; Josh. vi, 5; 2 
Kings xix, 7; Job iv, 9; Isa. xxv, 4; xxxvii, 7), 
‘‘wind”’ or ‘‘spirit,” as elsewhere; as a verb, etc. (in 
the sense of blighting), it represents the Heb. roots 
57, shadaph’, ov Dow, shadam’, always spoken of the 
blasting of crops (Deut. xxviii, 22; 1 Kings viii, 37; 
2 Chron. vi, 28; Amos iv, 9; Hag. ii, 17), especially 
of grain (Gen. xli, 6, 23, 27), often sudden (2 Kings 
xix, 26; Isa. xxxvii, 27), apparently by a hot wind 
(Hackett, Mustra. of Script. p. 135). 

Blastares, Marrnxus, a Basilian monk, who, in 
the year 1335, made a collection of ecclesiastical can- 
ons and constitutions, to which he added another of 
the civil law, and arranged them alphabetically under 
303 heads; he called the whole Syntagma. This work 
is given, Gr. and Lat., by Beveridge, in his Pandecte 
Canonum. Another work by him, De caussis sew ques- 
lionibus matrimonti, is printed in Leunclavius’s Jus 
Greco-Romanum.—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, vi, 218. 

Blastus (BAdoroc), a man who was ‘ chamber- 
lain” (cubicularius, 6 ixt Tov Kotr@voc, i. e. chief eu- 
nuch) to King Herod Agrippa, or who had the charge 
of his bed-chamber (Acts xii, 20). A.D. 44. Sucls 
persons had usually great influence with their masters, 
and hence the importance attached to Blastus’s favor- 
ing the peace with Tyre and Sidon. 


Blatchford, Samurt, D.D., a Presbyterian cler- 
gyman, born in England in 1767, became a Non-con- 
formist minister in 1791, four years later emivrated to 
America, and settled at Bedford, N. Y. Irom here 
he removed successively to Greenfield, Conn., Strat- 
field, now Bridgeport, and Lansingburg, N. Y., where 
he resided from 1804 till his death in 1828, part of the 
time taking charge of the Lansingburg Academy. In 
1808 he received the degree of D.D. from Williams 
Collece. Dr. Blatchford was the translator of Moor’s 
Greek Grammar, to which he added yarious notes. 
‘‘As a preacher, he was distinguished for case and 
naturalness, for appropriate and useful thoughts, and 
an impressive and somewhat imposing manner.” — 
Sprague, Annals, iv, 158. 

Blau, Ferrx Anrornr, professor of theology at 
Mentz, was born 1754. Though a Romanist, he wrote 
a powerful work against the pretensions of Rome, enti- 
tled “‘A critical History of Ecclesiastical Infallibility”’ 
(Krit. Geschichte d. kirch!. Unfeklbarkcit, Frankf. 1791, 
8yo). Ie was imprisoned on account of the part he 
took at Mentz in 1793 in favor of the French Reyo- 
lution, was released, and died Dee. 23, 1798, leaving 
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other books, especially on Worship.—Biog. Univ. iv, 
575; Landon, Heel. Dict. ii, 291. 


Blaurer (or Blarer, Blaarer), Amprostvus, one 
of the Swiss Reformers, was born at Constance in 1492, 
He became a Benedictine at an early age, and prior of 
the monastery at Alpirsbach. In 1515 he began to teach 
the Lutheran doctrines in his monastery. In 1521 he 
left the monastery and renounced the monastic vows. 
He labored with Gicolampadius and Bucer in spreading 
the Gospel, and, in connection with them, organized 
Protestantism in Ulm. Under the protection of Duke 
Ulric of Wurtemberg, he was largely instrumental in 
establishing the Reformation in that country. In 153 
he removed to Constance, and made that city the cen- 
tre of his active and disinterested labors. In 1548 he 
removed to Winterthur, and labored as minister there, 
and in Biel and other places, until his death at Win- 
terthur, Dec. 6, 1564.—Keim, A. Blarer, der schwibische 
Refcrmator (Stuttg. 1860); Pressel, A. Blaurer’s, des 
schwibischen Reformators, Leben und Schriften (Stuttg. 
1860) ; Studien u. Kritiken, 1861, Heft. 2. 


Blayney, Beysamin, D.D., an English divine and 
’ professor, was educated at Worcester College, Oxford. 
In 1787 he there took his degree of doctor in divinity, 
and became regius professor of Hebrew. He was also 
canon of Christ’s Church, and rector of Polshot in 
Wiltshire, where he died in 1801. Dr. Blayney was 
eminent as a Hebrew critic. He took great pains in 


editing the Oxford Bible (1769, 4to), and greatly im- | 


proved the marginal references. Among his writings 
are A Dissertation by Way of Inquiry into Daniel's Sev- 
enty Weeks (Oxford, 1775, 4to):—Jeremiah and Lam- 
entations; a new Translation, with Notes (8d ed. Lond. 
1836, 8vo):—Zechariah; a new Translation, with Notes, 
critical, philolegical, ete. (Oxford, 1797, 4to). 


Bleek, Frirpricu, a distinguished German theo- 
logian, born in 1793 at Arensbék in Holstein, died at 
Bonn Feb. 21, 1859. He studied theology at the uni- 


versities of Kiel and Berlin; in the latter place under | 


De Wette, Schleiermacher, and Neander. In 1818 he 
commenced giving theological lectures at Berlin, was 
appointed in 1823 extraordinary professor, and in 1829 
ordinary professor at the University of Bonn. His 
writings are especially distinguished for keenness of 
investigation. His principal work is Der Brief an die 
Hebraer, a German translation of and commentary 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews (Berl. 1828-40, 4 vols). 
In another work, Beitrdge zur Evangelienkritik (Berl. 
1846), he defended the authenticity of the Gospel of 
John against the attacks of the Tibingen school. Be- 
sides these two larger works, Bleek wrote many valu- 
able articles for theological journals. Several impor- 
tant works of Bleek were published after his death, viz.: 
Introd. to the O. T. (Hinleit. in das A, T.; ed. by J. F. 
Bleek and A. Kamphausen, Berl. 1860); Introd. to the 
N. T. (Hinlett. in das N. T.; ed. by J. F. Bleek, Berl. 
1862); Comm. on three jirst Gospels (Synopt. Erkliirung 
der drei ersten Evang. ; ed. by 1. Holtzman, Lpz. 1862) ; 
Lect. on the Revelation (Vorlesungen iiber die Apoc. ; ed. by 
Th. Hossbach, Berl. 1862).—Herzog, Supplem. i, 207. 


Blemish (047, popoc; once >bon, blear-eyed, 
Ley. xxi, 20). There were various kinds of blemishes, 
i. e. imperfections or deformities, which excluded men 
from the priesthood, and animals from being offered in 
sacrifice. These blemishes are described in Ley. xxi, 
17-23; xxii, 19-25; Deut. xv, 21. We learn from 
the Mishna (Zebachim, xii, 1; Becoroth. vii, 1) that 
temporary blemishes excluded a man from the priest- 
hood only as long as those blemishes continued. The 
rule concerning animals was extended to imperfections 
of the inward parts: thus, if an animal, free from out- 
ward blemish, was found, after being slain, internally 
defective, it was not offered in sacrifice. The natural 
feeling that only that which was in a perfect condition 
was fit for sacred purposes, or was a becoming offering 
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to the gods, produced similar rules concerning blem- 
ishes among the heathen nations (comp. Pompon. Let. 
De Sacerdot. cap. 6; Herodot. ii, 38; lad, i, 66; Ser- 
vius, ad Virg. din. ii, 4).—Kitto, s. v. 


Bless (773, barak’ ; evhoyéw). There are three 
or four points of view in which acts of blessing may 
be considered. 

1. When God is said to bless his people. Without 
doubt the inferior is blessed by the superior. When 
God blesses, he bestows that virtue, that eflicacy, which 
renders his blessing effectual, and which his blessing 
expresses. His blessings are either temporal or spirit- 
ual, bodily or mental; but in every thing they are 
productive of that which they import. God's bless- 
ings extend into the future life, as his people are made 
partakers of that blessedness which, in infinite fulness, 
dwells in himself (Gen. i, 22; xxiv, 35; Job xlii, 12; 
Psa. xlv, 2; civ, 24,28; Luke xi, 9-13; James i, 17). 

2. When men are said to bless God, as in Psa. ciii, 
1,2; exlv,1-3. We are not, then, to suppose the di- 
vine Being, who is over all, and in himself blessed for- 
evermore, is capable of receiving any augmentation of 


his happiness from any of the creatures which he has 


made: such a supposition, as it would imply something 
of imperfection in the divine nature, must ever be re- 
jected with abhorrence; and therefore, when creatures 
bless the adorable Creator, they only ascribe to him 
that praise and dominion, and honor, and glory, and 
blessing which it is equally the duty and joy of his 
creatures to render. So that blessing on the part of 
man is an act of thanksgiving to God for his mercies, 
or rather for that special mercy which, at the time, 
oceasions the act of blessing; as for food, for which 
thanks are rendered to God, or for any other good. 

3. Men are said to bless their fellow-creatures when, 
as in ancient times, in the spirit of prophecy they pre- 
dicted blessings to come upon them. From the time 
that God entered into covenant with Abraham, and 
promised extraordinary blessings to his posterity, it 
appears to have been customary for the father of each 
family, in the direct line, or line of promise, immedi- 
ately previous to his death, to call his children around 
him, and to inform them, according to the knowledge 
which it had pleased God to give him, how and in 
what manner the Divine blessing conferred upon Abra- 
ham was to descend among them. Upon these occa- 
sions the patriarchs enjoyed a Divine illumination, 


| and under its influence their benediction was deemed 


a prophetic oracle, foretelling events with the utmost 
certainty, and extending to the remotest period of time 
(see Bush, Notes on Gen. in loc.). Thus Jacob blessed 
his sons (Gen. xlix, 1-28; Heb. xi, 21), and Moses 
the children of Israel (Deut. xxiii, 1-29). The bless- 
ings of men were also good wishes, personal or official, 
and, as it were, a peculiar kind of prayer to the Author 
of all good for the welfare of the subject of them; thus 
Melchisedek blessed Abraham (Gen. xiv, 19; Heb. 
vii, 1, 6,7). The form of blessing prescribed in the 
Hebrew ritual (Num. vi, 23-27) which Jehovah com- 
manded Moses to instruct Aaron and his descendants 
to bless the congregation, is admirably simple and sub- 
lime: ‘‘The Lord bless thee, and keep thee: the Lord 
make his face to shine upon thee, and be gracious unto 
thee: the Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, 
and give thee peace’? (Hainer, De benedictione sacerd. 
Jen.1712). It was pronounced standing, with a loud 
voice, and with the hands raised toward heaven (Luke 
xxiv, 50). National blessings and cursings were some- 
times pronounced (Deut. xxvii, 12-26; xxviii, i, 68). - 

4. David says, “I will take the cup of salvation, 
and call upon the name of the Lord” (Psa. exvi, 13). 
The phrase appears to be taken from the custom of the 
Jews in their thank-offerings, in which a feast was 
made of the remainder of their sacrifices, when, among 
other rites, the master of the feast took a cup of wine 
in his hand, and solemnly blessed God for it, and for 
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the merctes which were then acknowledged, and gave 
it to all the guests, every one of whom drank in his 
turn. See Cur. ‘To this custom it is supposed our 
Lord aliudes in the institution of the cup, which is also 
called ‘‘the cup of blessing”’ (1 Cor. x, 16). See Pass- 
ovER. At the family feasts also, and especially that 
of the Passover, both wine and bread were in this sol- 
emn and religious manner distributed, and God was 
blessed, and his mercies acknowledged. They blessed 
God for their present refreshment, for their deliver- 
ance out of Egypt, for the covenant of circumcision, 
and for the law given by Moses; they prayed that 
God would be merciful to his people Israel, that he 
would send the prophet Elijah, and that he would ren- 
der them worthy of the kingdom of the Messiah. In 
the Mosaic law, the manner of blessing was appointed 
by the lifting up of hands, and we see that our Lord 
lifted up his hands and blessed his disciples. See 
BENEDICTION. 


Blessing, Valley of. 


Blind (742, ivver’, rvpAéc). The frequent occur- 
rence of blindness in the East has always excited the 
astonishment of travellers. Volney says that out of 
a hundred persons in Cairo he has met twenty quite 
blind, ten wanting one eye, and twenty others having 
their eyes red, purulent, or blemished (Travels in Egypt, 
i, 224). This is principally owing to the Egyptian 
ophthalmia, which is endemic in that country and on 
the coast of Syria. Small-pox is another great cause 
of blindness in the East (Volney, /. c.). Still other 
causes are the quantities of dust and sand pulverized 
by the sun’s intense heat; the perpetual glare of light; 
the contrast of the heat with the cold sea-air on the 
coast, where blindness is specially prevalent; the dews 
at night while peopie sleep on the roofs ; old age, ete. ; 
and perhaps, more than all, the Mohammedan fatalism, 
which leads to a neglect of the proper remedies in time. 
Ludd, the ancient Lydda, and Ramleh, enjoy a fearful 
notoriety for the number of blind persons they contain. 
The common saying is that in Ludd every man is 
either blind or has but one eye. Jaffa is said to con- 
tain 500 blind out of a population of 5000 at most. 
There is an asylum for the blind in Cairo (which at 
present contains 300), and their conduct is often tur- 
bulent and fanatic (Lane, A/od. Ly. i, 39, 292). 

In the New Testament blind mendicants are fre- 
quently mentioned (Matt. ix, 27; xii, 22; xx, 30; xxi, 
24; John v, 3), and ‘‘opening the eyes of the blind” 
is mentioned in prophecy as a peculiar attribute of the 
Messiah (Isa. xxix, 18, etc.). 
ly charged to treat the blind with compassion and care 
(Levy. xix, 4; Deut. xxvii, 18). The blindness of Bar- 


See BeRAcHAH. 
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Jesus (Acts xiii, 6) was miraculously produced, and | 


of its nature we know nothing. Some have attempt- 
ed (on the ground of Luke’s profession as a physician) 
to attach a technical meaning to a@yAic¢ and oKdroc 
(Jahn, Bibl. Arch. § 201), viz. a spot or ‘thin tunicle 
ever the cornea,” 
time; for which the same term, a@yA7c, is made use of 
by Hippocrates (Wpoppyrikdy, ii, 215, ed. Kiihn), who 
says that ayAvec will disappear provided no wound 
has been inflicted. 
drawn, we must be sure that the writers of the New 
Testament were not only acquainted with the writings 
of Hippocrates, but were also accustomed to a strict 
medical terminology. In the same way analogies are 
quoted for the use of saliva (Matt. vili, 28, etc.) and 
of fish-gall in the case of the Agtcwpa of Tobias; but, 
whatever may be thought of the latter instance, it is 
very obvious that in the former the saliva was no more 
instrumental in the cure than the touch alone would 
have been (Trench, On the Miracles at Matt. ix, 27). 
The haziness implied by the expression ave may re- 
fer to the sensation of the blind person, or to the ap- 
pearance of the eye, and in both cases the haziness 
may have been referrible to any of the other trans- 
GGG 


The Jews were special- | 


which vanishes naturally after a} 


Before such an inference can be } 
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parent media as well as to the cornea. Examples of 
blindness from old age occur in Gen. xxvii, 1; 1 Kings 
xiv, 4; 1 Sam.iv,15. The Syrian army that came to 
apprehend Elisha was suddenly smitten with blindness 
in a miraculous manner (2 Kings vi, 18), and so also 
was Paul (Actsix, 9). Blindness is sometimes threat- 
ened in the Old Testament as a punishment (q. v.) for 
disobedience (Deut. xxviii, 28; Ley. xxvi, 16; Zeph. 
i, 17). Blindness wilfully inflicted for political or 
other purposes was common in the East, and is alluded 
to in Scripture (1 Sam. xi, 2; Jer. xxii, 12). That 
calamities are always the offspring of crime is a preju- 
dice which the depraved nature of man is but too 
prone to indulge in, and the Jews in the time of our 
Lord were greatly under the power of this prejudice. 
A modern traveller says, ‘‘ The Hindoos and Ceylon- 
ese very commonly attribute their misfortunes to the 
transgressions of a former state of existence, and I re- 
member being rather struck with the seriousness of a 
cripple, who attributed his condition to the unknown 
faults of his former life.” On seeing a man who had 
been born blind, the disciples of our Lord fell into the 
same mistake, and asked him, ‘‘ Who did sin, this man 
or his parents, that he was born blind?” (John ix, 2). 
Jesus immediately solved the difficulty by miraculous- 
ly giving him the use of his sight. See Eyr. 

Blindness is a term often used in Scripture to denote 
ignorance or a want of discernment in divine things, 
as well as the being destitute of natural sight (Isa. vi, 
10; xlii, 18,19; Matt.xv,14). “ Blindness cf heart” 
is the want of understanding arising from the influ- 
ence of vicious passions, while ‘‘ hardness of heart” is 
stubborness of will and absence of moral feeling (7w- 
owowc, Mark iii, 5; Rom. xi, 25; Eph. iv, 18). 


Blindfold (zepuahizrw, to cover about, sc. the 
eyes). This treatment which our Saviour received 
from his persecutors originated from a sport which was 
common among children in ancient times, in which it 
was the practice first to blindfold, then to strike, then 
to ask who gave the blow, and not to let the person go 
until he had named the one who had struck him. It 
was used in reproach of our blessed Lord, as a prophet 
or divine teacher, and to expose him to ridicule (Luke 
xxii, 64). 


Blomfield, Cuartes JAmes, bishop of London, 
was born in 1786 at Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, where 
his father was a schoolmaster. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and graduated in 1808 as 
third wrangler. The first published fruit of his phi- 
lological studies was an edition of the Prometheus of 
ischylus, which appeared in 1810. This was follow 
ed by the Seven against Thebes, 1812, the Persians, the 
Choephore, and the Agamemnon. A valuable edition 
of Callimachus was published under his supervision in 
1824, In 1812 he edited, in connection with Rennel, 
the Muse Cantabrigienses, and with Monk the Posthu- 
mous Tracts of Porson, a work which he followed, two 
years later, by editing alone the Adversaria Porsont. 
But, besides these, he is known to have written numer- 
ous critical papers on Greek literature, some of them 
of a rather trenchant character, in the quarterly re- 
views and classical journals, and he compiled in 1828 
a Greek grammar for schools. His first preferment 
was to the living of Warrington, 1810, and in the same 
year he received that of Dunton in Essex. In 1819 
he beeame chaplain to Howley, bishop of London, and 
very soon after became rector of St. Botolph, Bishops- 
gate, London, and archdeacon of Colchester. In 1824 
he was raised to the bench as bishop of Chester, and 
in 1828 he succeeded Dr. Howley as bishop of Lon- 
don, in which see he remained until his death in 1856, 
During his incumbency there were built in his dio- 
cese a number of churches beyond all comparison 
greater than in the presidency of any other bishop 
since the Reformation; and one of his latest public 
acts was an earnest appeal, seconded by a large sub- 
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scription, to raise funds to construct as many churches 


as the Census Report showed to be needed to meet the | 


wants of the metropolis. His theological writings are 
Five Lectures on John’s Gospel (Lona. 1823, 12mo0) :— 
Twelve Lectures on the A cis (Lond, 1828, 8vo, which edi- 
tion includes also the Lectures on John) :—Sermons at 
St. Bofolph's, (Lond. 1829, 8vo)}:—Sermons on the Church 
(Lond, 1842, Sve); besides various occasional sermons, 
charges, pamphlets, ete. See Biber, Bishop Blomfield 
and his Times (Lond. 1857); Memoir of Bp. Blomyield, 
by his Son (Lond. 1862); Christ. Remembrancer, xliv, 
S86; English Cyclopedia, s.v. 

Blondel, Davin, one of the most learned theolo- 
gians of a learned age, was born at Chalons-sur-Marne 
in 1591, and became a minister among the French 
Protestants in 1614. In 1619 he published his Modeste 
declaration de la sincérité et vérité des églises reformées 
(8vo). 


with a pension of 1000 livres, in order that he might 
have means and leisure to write for the Protestant 
cause. In 1650 he was invited to Amsterdam to sue- 
ceed Vossius in the chair of history, and there he 
eaught a cold in the eyes, which deprived him of sight 
for the rest of his days. He died April 6, 1655. His 
writings, both polemical and historical, are still of 
great value to Protestantism. Among them are, 1. 
Familier cclaircisement, etc. ; a treatise on the debated 
question about the existence of ‘Pope Joan,” which 
he decides In the negative (Amsterdam, 1647, 1649, 
Sve) :—2. Pseudo-Jsidorus ef Turrienus rapulanies; to 
prove the falsity of the decretals attributed to the an- 
cient popes (Geneva, 1628, 4to):—3. Apologia pro ser- 
tentia Hieronymi de episerpis ef presbyferis; an able de- 


fence of Presbyterianism (Amsterdam, 1646):—4. De | 


la primanté dans [ Fglise (1641); against Cardinal Du- 
perron, perhaps the greatest of his works :—5. A Trea- 
&se of the Sibyls, translated (Lond. fol. 1661). A full 
list is given by ieeror, vill, 48; see also Haag, La 
Fraace Protesianie, ii, 306. 

Blood (3, dam ; aigra: both occasionally used, by 
Hebraism, in the plural with a sing. sense), the red 
fluid circulating in the veins of men and animals. The 
term is employed in Scripture in a variety of senses, 

1. As Feod—To blood is ascribed in Scripture the 
mysterious sacredness which belongs to life, and God 


reserved it to Himself when allowing man the domir- | 


jon over and the use of the lower animals for food, ete. 
(See Thomson, Lard and Book, i, 136.) In Gen. ix, 
4, where the use of animal food is allowed, it is first 
absolutely forbidden to eat “flesh with its soul, its 
blood ;* which expression, were it otherwise obscure, 
is explained by the mode in which the same terms are 
employed in Deut. xii, 23. In the Mosaic law the 
prohibition is repeated with frequency and emphasis, 
althouzh it is generally introduced in connection with 
sacrifices, as in Lev. iii, 7; vii, 26 (in both which places 
bliced is coupled in the prohibition with the fx of the 
Victims); xvii, 10-14; xix, 2; Dent. xii, 16-23; xv, 
23. In cases where the prohibition is introduced in 
connection with the lawful and unlawful articles of 
diet, the reason which is generally assigned in the 
text is that ‘‘the blood is the soul,” and it is ordered 
that it be poured on the ground like water. But where 
it is Introduced in reference to the portions of the vic- 
tim which were to be offered to the Lord, then the 
text, in addition te the former reason, insists that 
“the blood expiates by the soul” (Ley. xvii, 11, 12). 
This strict injunction not only applied to the Israel- 
ites, but even to the strangers residing among them. 
The penalty assigned to its transgression was the be 
ing “cut off from the people,” by which the punish- 
mest of death appears to be intended (comp. Heb. x, 
28), although it is difficult to ascertain whether it was 
inflicted by the sword or by stoning. It is observed 
by Michaelis (Ifes. Reché. iv, 45) that the blood of 
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| fishes does not appear to be interdicted. The words 
in Ley. vii, 26, only expressly mention that of 
and cattle. This accords, however, with the reasons 
assigned for the prohibition of blood, inasmuch as fishes 
could not be offered to the Lord, although they formed 
a significant offering in beathen religions. ‘To this is 
to be added that the apostles and elders, assembled in 
council at Jerusalem, when desirous of settling the ex- 
tent to which the ceremonial observances were bind- 
‘ing upon the converts to Christianity, renewed the in- 
junction te abstain from blood, and coupled it with 
things offered to idols (Acts xv, 29). It is perhaps 
' worthy of notice here that Mohammed, while profess- 
ing to abrogate some of the dietary restrictions of the 
Jewish law (which he asserts were imposed on account 
of the sins of the Jews, Sura iv, 158), still enforces, 
among others, abstinence from blood and from things 
offered to idols (Keren, Sur. v, 4; vi, 146, ed. Flagel). 

In direct opposition to this emphatic prohibition of 
blood in the Mosaic law, the customs of uncivilized 
heathens sanctioned the cutting of slices from the liv- 

ing animal, and the eating of the flesh while quivering 
with life and dripping with blood. Even Saul’s army 
committed this barbarity, as we read in 1 Sam. xiv, 
32; and the prophet also lays it to the charge of the 
Jews in Ezek. xxwxiii, 25. This practice, according to 
Bruce's testimony, exists at present among the Abys- 
sinians. Moreover, pagan religions, and that of the 
Pheenicians among the rest, appointed the eating and 
drinking of blood, mixed with wine, as a rite of idola- 
trous worship, and especially in the ceremonial of 
swearing. Te this the passage in Psa. xvi, 4 appears 
toe allude (comp. Michaelis, Critisch. Colleg. p. 108, 
- where several testimonies on this subject are collected). 

Among Christians different views have been enter- 
tained respecting the eating ef bleed, some maintain- 
ing that its prohibition in the Scriptures is to be re- 
garded as merely ceremonial and temporary, while 
others contend that it is unlawful under any cireum- 
stances, and that Christians are as much bound to ab- 
stain from it now as were the Jews under the Mosaic 
economy. This they found en the facts that when an- 
imal food was originally granted to man, there was an 
express reservation in the article of the blood: that 
this grant was made te the new parents of the whole 
human family after the flood, consequently the tenure 
by which any of mankind are permitted to eat animals 
is in every case accompanied with this restriction; 
that there never was any reversal of the prohibition ; 
that mest express injunctions were given on the point 
in the Jewish code; and that in the New Testament, 
instesd of there being the least hint intimating that we 
are freed from the cbligation, it is deserving of partic- 

ular notice that at the very time when the Holy Spirit 

declares by the epostles (Acts xv) that the Gentiles 
are free from the yoke of circumcision, abstinence from 
blood is explicitly enjoined, and the action thes pro- 
hibited is classed with idelatry and fornication. After 
the time of Augustine the rele began to be held mere- 
ly as a temporary injunction. It was one of the 
grounds alleged by the early apelegists against the 
calumnies of the enemies of Christianity that, so far 
were they from drinking human blocd, it was unlaw- 
ful:for them to drink the blood even of irrational ani-. 
mals. Numerous testimonies to the same effect are 
found in after ages (Bingham, Orig. Feel. bk. xvii, ch. 
v, $20). See Foon. 

2. Sacrijicial.—tIt was a well-established rabbinical 
maxim (Mishna, Foma, v, 1; Menr«ckoth, xciii, 2) that 
the blood of a victim is essential to atonement (778 
Dia N2N MTS, i.e. “there is no expiation except by 
blood”), a principle recognised by the author ef the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (ywoite aiparexyuoiac od ying 
ret Gdeors, ES, 22). See Bahr, Symbol. ii, 201 sq. See 
Expration. The bleed of sacrifices was caught by 


| the Jewish priest from the neck of the victim in a ba- 
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sin, then sprinkled seven times (in the case of birds at | sion had taken place in the cavity of the chest, and 
once shed out)-on the altar, i. e. on its horns, its base, | that the spear penetrated below the level of the fluid. 
or its four corners, or on its side above or below a line Supposing this to have happened, and the wound to 
running round it, or on the mercy-seat, according to the | have been inflicted shortly after death, then, in addi- 
quality and purpose of the offering; but that of the | tion to the water, blood would also have trickled down, 
Passover on the lintel and door-posts (Exod. xii; Lev. | or, at any rate, have made its appearance at the mouth 
iv, 5-7; xvi, 14-19; Ugolini, Thes. vol. x and xiii). | of the wound, even though none of the large vessels 
There was a drain from the Temple into the brook Ce- had been wounded. It is not sufficient to suppose 
dron to carry off the blood (Maimon. apud Cramer de that the pericardium was pierced; and, if effusion had 
Ard Exlter, Ugolini, viii). It sufficed to pour the ani- taken place there, it might also have taken place in 
mal’s blood on the earth, or to bury it, as a solemn | the cavities of the pleura; but, during health, neither 
rendering of the life to God. See Sacrrrice. the pericardium nor the pleura contains fluid, being 
3. Homicidal.—In this respect ‘‘ blood” is often used merely lubricated with moisture on their internal or 
for life: God ‘will require the blood of man;” he will opposing surfaces, so as to allow of free motion to the 
punish murder in what manner soever committed heart and lungs. 
(Gen. ix, 5). ‘‘ His blood be upon us” (Matt. xxvii, It is more probable, however, from all the symptoms 
25), let the guilt of his death be imputed to us. “The in the case, that the immediate pathological cause of 
voice of thy brother’s blood crieth ;” the murder com- | Christ’s death was a proper rupture of the heart. The 
mitted on him crieth for vengeance (Gen. iv, 10). | chief of these particulars are the following: (1.) The 
“The avenger of blood;” he who is to avenge the | suddenness of his death, which so surprised Pilate 
death of his relative (Num. xxxv, 24,27). The priests _ (Mark xv, 44), who was accustomed to see sufferers 
under the Mosaic law were constituted judges between Jinger for days upon the cross. See Cruciry. (2.) 
‘‘blood and blood,” that is, in criminal matters, and | The loud cries just before expiring, which usually ac- 
when the life of man was at stake; they had to deter- company the sense of suffocation resulting from the 
mine whether the murder were casual or voluntary, | congestion of blood at the heart in such cases. 3.) 
whether a crime deserved death or admitted of remis- | The sanguineous effusion from the pores that occurred 
sion (Deut. xvii, 8). In case of human bloodshed, a | in the garden the preceding night during a similar 
mysterious connection is cbservable between the curse paroxysm of mental and physical tension. (4.) The 
of blood and the earth or land on which it is shed, | separation of the serum (‘ water’) from the crassamen- 
which becomes polluted by it; and the proper expia- | tym (clotted ‘blood’’) in this case, which can only be 
tion is the blood of the shedder, which every one had medically accounted for by this supposition, as other- 
thus an interest in exacting, and was bound to seek | wise the blood would have become coagulated in the 
(Gen. iv, 10; ix, 4-6; Num. xxxv, 33; Psa. evi, 38). yeins, and no such effusion as above could have occur- 
See AVENGER or Bioop. In the case of a dead body yed. (See Physical Cause of the Death of Christ, by 
found and the death not accounted for, the guilt of Wm. Stroud, M.D., London, 1847, p. 399-420.) 
blood attached to the nearest city, to be ascertained by The puncture by the soldier’s spear was therefore 
m2asurement, until freed by prescribed rites of expia- | jn the lower part Of the pericardium itself, on the left 
tion (Deut. xxi, 1-9). The guilt of murder is one for sige, as would most naturally have resulted from a 
which a satisfaction” was forbidden (Num, xxxy, 31). | thrust with the right hand of one standing on the 
See Murprr,. | ground and opposite ; this alone, had not Christ been 
4. Ina slightly metaphorical sense, “blood” some- ajready dead, would necessarily have been a fatal 
times means race or nature, by virtue of relationship sie. 
or consanguinity: God “hath made of one blood all) poatises on this subject have been written in Latin 
nations of men” (Acts xvii, 26). It is also used as}. Bartholin (Lugd. B. 1648, Lips. 1683 and since), 
the symbol of slaughter and mortality (Isa. xxxiv, 3; yoo) (Lips. 1663), Loescher (Viteb. 1697), Quenstedt 
Ezek. xiv, 19). It also denotes every kind of prema- (ib. 1678), Saubert (Helmst. 1676), Sagittarius (Jen. 
ture death (Ezek. xxxii, 6; xxxix, 18). ‘The bold 1673), Schertzer (Tusec. Disputt. 8), Suanten (Rost. 
imagery of the prophet,” says Archbishop Newcome, ' 1¢86)' Tyiller (Viteb. 1775), Wedel (Jen. 1686), Calon 
‘is founded on the custom of invitations to feasts after (Viteb. 1679, 1736), Dreschler (Lips. 1678), Eschen- 
sacrifices ; kings, princes, and tyrants being expressed bach (Rost. 1775), Derschow (Jen. 1661), Haferung 
by rams, bulls, and he-goats.’? Blood is sometimes (Viteb. 1732), iechon (Dresd. 1698), aN Etec (Viteb. 
put for sanguinary purposes, as in Isa. xxxili, 15, “He | t¢69) Quenstedt (Viteb. 1663), Wegner (Reg. 1705), 
that stoppeth his ears from hearing of blood,” or, more Hopfner (Lips. 1621), Loescher (Viteb. 1681), Quen, 
properly, who stoppeth his ears to the proposal of blood- stedt (Viteb. 1681), Schuster (Chemn. 1741). See 
shed. ‘To ‘‘wash the feet in blood’’ (Psa. lviii, 10) is Beane Sern j 


to gain a victory with much slaughter. To ‘‘build a Rae ee “e BE 
town with blood” (Hab. ii, 12) is by causing the death | BLOOD-BAPTISM. | In the ay C ae ae 
voted to martyrdom without baptism was reckoned 


e oe ne eee a euee ape: ‘He washed | among the catechumens ; martyrdom, being regarded 
: pee ealed a a ak ee I ve e as a full substitute, was therefore styled blood-baptism. 
Be oe a ae ony Ee ie Ges a pe ee This notion was derived from several passages of 
Ne ale occas none : a te ea ie aie Scripture (Matt. x, 39; Luke xii, 50). When baptism 
Ss ae ¥ aah Sogtn ae ei Di ok Bs was reckoned essential to salvation, martyrdom was 
Berar gr 000s xe: Wemyss, ieee “pees Ne also considered a passport to heaven. It was there- 
aD ies ee ES CS peed at OPER OR aD fore made a substitute for baptism. See Bingham, 
perior or spiritual nature: ‘“ Flesh and blood hath not ic sbihalas “bioeshi, G08.20 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father who is in heaven” | Bg: eae ae batty 8 ees RP 
(Matt. xvi, 17). Flesh and blood are also opposed to BLOOD, ISSUE OF (in Heb. 89 35%), is in Serip- 
the glorified body: ‘‘ Flesh and blood cannot inherit ture applied only to the case of women under menstru- 
the kingdom of God” (1 Cor. xv, 50). They are op- | ation or the flucus uderi (Lev. xy, 19-30; Matt. ix, 20, 
posed to evil spirits: ‘‘We wrestle not against flesh yur) aipoppoovoa ; Mark vy, 25, and Luke viii, 43, odca 
and blood,” against visible enemies composed of flesh éy pice atjaroc). The latter caused a permanent 
and blood, “but against principalities and powers,” legal uncleanness, the former a temporary one, mostly 
ete. (Eph. vi, 12). See Eucnarisr. | for seven days; after which the Roman eae to be pe 
BLoop AND WATER (John xix, 34) are said to have rified by the customary offering. The bloody flux 
issued from our Lord’s side when the soldier pierced | (ducevreoia) in Acts xxviii, 8, where the patient is of 
him on the cross. The only natural explanation that the male sex, is probably a medically correct term 
ean be offered of the fact is to suppose that some effu- | (see Bartholini, De Morbis Biblicis, 17). In Matt. ix, 
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20, the disease alluded to is hemorrhage; but we are 
not obliged to suppose that it continued unceasingly 
for twelve years. It is a universal custom, in speak- 
ing of the duration of a chronic disease, to include the 
intervals of comparative health that may occur during 
its course; so that when a disease is merely stated 
to have lasted a certain time, we have still to learn 
whether it was of strictly a continuous type, or wheth- 
er it intermitted. 
is left undecided, we are quite at liberty to suppose 
that the disease did intermit, and can therefore under- 
stand why it did not prove fatal even in twelve years. 
Tt was most likely wlerine in this instance, and hence 
the delicacy of the woman in approaching Christ, and 
her confusion on being discovered. See Lux, 

BLOOD-REVENGE, or revenge for bloodshed, was 
regarded among the Jews, as among all the ancient 
and Asiatic nations, not only as a right, but even as a 
duty, which devolved upon the nearest relative of the 
murdered person, who on this account was called Dk 
D7, goel” had-dam’, the reclaimer of blood, or one who 
demands restitution of blood, similar to the Latin san- 
guinem repetere. See AVENGER OF BLoop. 

1. Jewish.—The Mosaic law (Num, xxxv, 31) ex- 
pressly forbids the acceptance of a ransom for the for- 
feited life of the murderer, although it might be saved 
by his seeking an asylum at the altar of the taberna- 
cle in case the homicide was accidentally committed 
(Exod. xxi, 13; 1 Kings i, 50; ii, 28). When, how- 
ever, in process of time, after Judaism had been fully 
developed, no other sanctuary was tolerated but that 
of the Temple at Jerusalem, the chances of escape for 
such a homicide from the hands of the avenger ere he 
reached the gates of the Temple became less in propor- 
tion to the distance of the spot where the murder was 
committed from Jerusalem; six citics of refuge were 
in consequence appointed for the momentary safety of 
the murderer in various parts of the kingdom, the 
roads to which were kept in good order to facilitate 
his escape (Deut. xix, 3). Thither the avenger durst 
not follow him, and there he lived in safety until a 
proper examination had taken place before the author- 
ities of the place (Josh. xx, 6, 9), in order to ascertain 
whether the murder was a wilful act or not. In the 
former case he was instantly delivered up to the goél, 
against whom not even the altar could protect him 
(Exod. xxi, 14; 1 Kings ii, 29); in the latter case, 
though he was not actually delivered into the hands 
of the goél, he was notwithstanding not allowed to quit 
the precincts of the town, but was obliged to remain 
there all his lifetime, or until the death of the high- 
priest (Num. xxxv, 6; Deut. xix, 3; Josh. xx, 1-6), 
if he would not run the risk of falling into the hands 
of the avenger, and be slain by him with impunity 
(Num. xxxy, 26; Deut. xix, 6). That such a volun- 
tary exile was considered more in the light of a pun- 
ishment for manslaughter than a provision for the safe 
retreat of the homicide against the revengeful designs 
of the goél, is evident from Num, xxxv, 32, where it 
is expressly forbidden to release him from his confine- 
ment on any condition whatever. That the decease 
of the high-priest should have been the means of re- 
storing him to liberty was probably owing to the gen- 
eral custom among the ancients of granting free par- 
don to certain prisoners at the demise of their legiti- 
mate prince or sovereign, whom the high-priest repre- 
sented, in a spiritual sense, among the Jews. These 
wise regulations of the Mosaical law, so far as the 
spirit of the age allowed it, prevented all family ha- 
tred, persecution, and war from ever taking place, as 
was inevitably the case among the other nations, where 
any bloodshed whatever, whether wilful or accidental, 
laid the homicide open to the duty of revenge by the 
relatives and family of the slain person, who again, 
in their turn, were then similarly watched and hunted 
by the opposite party, until a family-war of extermi- 
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nation had legally settled itself from generation to gen- 
eration, without the least prospect of ever being brought 
to a peaceful termination. Nor do we indeed find in 
the Scriptures the least trace of any abuse or mischief 
ever having arisen from these regulations (comp. 2 
Sam. ii, 19 sq.; iii, 26 sq.). The spirit of all legisla- 
tion on the subject has probably been to restrain the 
license of punishment assumed by relatives, and to 
limit the duration of feuds. The law of Moses was 
very precise in its directions on the subject of retalia- 
tion. See Gorn. 

(1.) The wilful murderer was to be put to death 
without permission of compensation. ‘The nearest 
relative of the deceased became the authorized avenger 
of blood (S85, the redeemer, or avenger, as next of kin, 
Gesen. 8. vy. p. 254, who rejects the opinion of Mi- 
chaélis, giving it the sig. of “polluted,” i. e. till the mur- 
der was avenged; Sept. 0 ayyisretwy; Vulg. propin- 
quus occisi; Num. xxxv, 19), and was bound to execute 
retaliation himself if it lay in his power. The king, 
however, in later times appears to have had the power 
of restraining this license. The shedder of blood was 
thus regarded as impious and polluted (Num. xxxv, 
16-31; Deut. xix, 11; 2 Sam. xiv, 7, 11; xvi, 8, and 
iii, 29, with 1 Kings ii, 31, 33; 1 Chron. xxiv, 22-35). 

(2.) The law of retaliation was not to extend beyond 
the immediate offender (Deut. xxiv, 16; 2 Kings xiv, 
6; 2 Chron. xxv, 4; Jer. xxxi, 29, 30; Ezek. xviii, 
20; Joseph. Ant. iv, 8, 39). 

(3.) The involuntary shedder of blood was permit- 
ted to take flight to one of six Levitical cities, special- 
ly appointed out of the 48 as cities of refuge, three on 
each side of the Jordan (Num. xxxv, 22, 23; Deut. 
xix, 4-6). The cities were Kedesh, in Mount Naph- 
tali; Shechem, in Mount Ephraim; Hebron, in the hill- 
country of Judah; on the east side of Jordan, Bezer in 
Reuben; Ramoth, in Gad; Golan, in Manasseh (Josh. 
xx, 7, 8). The elders of the city of refuge were to 
hear his case and protect him till he could be tried be- 
fore the authorities of his own city. If the act were 
then decided to have been inyoluntary, he was taken 
back to the city of refuge, round which an area with 
a radius of 2000 (8000, Patrick) cubits was assigned as 
the limit of protection, and was to remain there in 
safety till the death of the high-priest for the time 
being. Beyond the limit of the city of refuge the 
revenger might slay him, but after the high-priest’s 
death he might return to his home with impunity 
(Num. xxxv, 25, 28; Josh. xx, 4, 6). The roads to 
the cities were to be kept open (Deut. xix, 3). 

To these particulars the Talmudists add, among 
others of an absurd kind, the following; at the cross- 
roads posts were erected bearing the word bp, ref- 
wge, to direct the fugitive. All facilities of water and 
situation were provided in the cities; no implements 
of war or chase were allowed there. The mothers of 
high-priests used to send presents to the detained per- 
sons to prevent their wishing for the high-priest’s 
death. Ifthe fugitive died before the high-priest, his 
bones were sent home after the high-priest’s death 
(P. Fagius in Targ. Onk. Ap., Rittershus. de Jure 
Asyli, in the Crit, Sacr. viii, 159; Lightfoot, Cent. 
Chorogr. ¢. 50, Op. ti, 208). 

(4.) If a person were found dead, the elders of the 
nearest city were to meet in a rough valley untouched 
by the plough, and, washing their hands over a be- 
headed heifer, protest their innocence of the deed, and 
deprecate the anger of the Almighty (Deut. xxi, 1-9) 
See Homicipr. 

2. Other Ancient Nations.—The high estimation in 
which blood-revenge stood among the ancient Arabs 
may be judged of from the fact that it formed the sub. 
ject of their most beautiful and elevated poetry (comp. 
the Scholiast. Taurizt to the 16th poem in Schultens’ 
Lixcerp. Hamas). Mohammed did not abolish, but 
modified, that rigorous custom, by allowing the accept- 
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ance of a ransom in money for the forfeited life of the | 
murderer (Koran, ii, 173-175), and at the worst forbid- 
ding the infliction of any cruel or painful death (id. 
svii, 35). It was, and even still is, a common prac- 
tice among nations of patriarchal habits, that the near- 
est of kin should, as amatter of duty, avenge the death 
of a murdered relative. The early impressions and 
practice on this subject may be gathered from writings 
of a different though very early age and of different 
countries (Gen. xxxiv, 30; Hom. JU. xxiii, 84, 88; 
xxiv, 480, 482; Od. xv, 270, 276; Miller on Aischy]. 
Lum, c. ii, A and B). Compensation for murder is 
allowed by the Koran, and he who transgresses after 
this by killing the murderer shall suffer a grievous 
punishment (Sale, Koran, ii, 21, and xvii, 230). 
Among the Bedouins and other Arab tribes, should 
the offer of blood-money be refused, the ‘‘ Thar,” or 
law of blood, comes into operation, and any person 
within the fifth degree of blood from the homicide may 
be legally killed by any one within the same degree 
of consanguinity to the victim. Frequently the hom- 
icide will wander from tent to tent over the desert, or 
even rove through the towns and villages on its bor- 
ders with a chain found his neck and in rags, begging 
contributions from the charitable to pay the appor- 
tioned blood-money. Three days and four hours are 
allowed to the persons included within the ‘‘ Thar” 
for escape. The right to blood-revenge is never lost, 
except as annulled by compensation: it descends to 
the latest generation. Similar customs, with local dis- 
tinctions, are found in Persia, Abyssinia, among the 
Druses and Circassians (Niebuhr, Descr. de l’ Arabie 
p- 28, 30; Voyage, ii, 350; Burckhardt, Notes on the 
Bedsuins, p. 66, 85; Travels in Arabia, i, 409, ii, 330; 
Syria, p. 540, 113, 643; Layard, Nin. and Bab. p.305- 
307; Chardin, Voyages, vi, 107-112). Money-com- 
pensations for homicide are appointed by the Hindoo 
law (Sir W. Jones, vol. iii, chap. vii); and Tacitus re- 
marks that among the German nations ‘‘a homicide is 
atoned by a certain number of sheep or cattle” (Germ. 
21). By the Anglo-Saxon law also, money-compensa- 
tion for homicide, wer-gild, was sanctioned on a scale 
proportioned to the rank of the murdered person (Lap- 
penberg, ii, 336; Lingard, i, 411, 414). 

Of all the other nations, the Greeks and Romans | 
alone seem to have possessed cities of refuge (Serv. ad 
Ain, viii, 842; Liv. i,8; Tac. Ann. ili, 60), of which 
Daphne, near Antioch, seems to have been one of the 
most prominent (2 Mace. iv, 34; comp. Potter’s Greck 
Archol. i, 480), and to have served as a refuge even 
for wilful murderers. The laws and customs of the | 
ancient Grecks in cases of murder may be gathered 
from the principle laid down by Plato on that head 
(De Legib. ix, in t. ix, p. 28 sq.): “Since, according 
to tradition, the murdered person is greatly irritated 
against the murderer during the first few months after 
the perpetration of the deed, the murderer ought there- 
fore to inflict a punishment upon himself by exiling 
himself from his country for a whole year, and if the 
murdered be a foreigner, by keeping away from his 
country. Ifthe homicide subjects himself to such a | 
punishment, it is but fair that the nearest relative 
should be appeased and grant pardon; but in case he 
does not submit to that punishment, or dares even to | 
enter the temple while the guilt of blood is still upon 
his hands, the avenger shall arraign him before the bar 
of justice, where he is to be punished with the infliction 
of a double fine. But in case the avenger neglects to 
proceed against him, the guilt passes over to him (the 
avenger), and any one may take him before the judge, 
who passes on him the sentence of banishment for five 
years.”’—Kitto, s.v.; Smith, s.v. See AsyLum. 

3. In Christendom.—That such institutions are alto- 
gether at variance with the spirit of Christianity may 
be judged from the fact that revenge, so far from be- 
ing counted a right or duty, was condemned by Christ 
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and his apostles as a vice and passion to be shunned 
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(Acts vii, 60; Matt. v, 44; Luke vi, 28; Rom. xii, 14 
sq.; comp. Rom. xiii, where the power of executing 
revenge is vested in the authorities alone). 

In Europe the custom of blood-revenge is still prey- 
alent in Corsica and Sardinia, where, however, it is 
more the consequence of a vindictive character than 
of an established law or custom. A Corsican never 
passes over an insult without retaliation, either on the 
offender or his family, and this cruel and un-Christian 
custom (vendetta traversa, mutual vengeance) is the 
source of many assassinations. The celebrated Gen- 
eral Paoli did his best to eradicate this abominable 
practice, but his dominion was of too short duration 
for the effective cure of the evil, which has gained 
ground ever since the first French Revolution, even 
among the female sex. It is calculated that about 
four hundred persons yearly lose their lives in Sar- 
dinia by this atrocious habit (Simonot, Lettres sur la 
Corse, p. 314). See MurpEr. 

BLOODY SWEAT. According to Luke xxii, 44, 
our Lord’s sweat was ‘‘as great drops of blood falling 
to the ground.”’ Michaelis takes the passage to mean 
nothing more than that the drops were as darge as fall- 
ing drops of blood (Anmerk. fiir Ungelehrte, ad loc.). 
This, which also appears to be a common explanation, 
is liable to some objection. For, if an ordinary ob- 
server compares a fluid which he is accustomed to see 
colorless, to blood, which is so well known and so well 
characterized by its color, and does not specify any 
particular point of resemblance, he would more natu- 
rally be understood to allude to the color, since it is the 
most prominent and characteristic quality. 

There are several cases recorded by the older medi- 
cal writers under the title of bloody sweat. With the 
exception of one or two instances, not above suspicion 


| of fraud, they have, however, all been cases of general 


hemorrhagic disease, in which blood has flowed from 
different parts of the body, such as the nose, eyes, ears, 
lungs, stomach, and bowels, and, lastly, from various 
parts of the skin. The greater number of cases de 
scribed by authors were observed in women and chil: 
dren, and sometimes in infants. The case of a young 
lady who was afflicted with cutaneous hemorrhage is 
detailed by Mesaporiti in a letter to Valisneri. She is 
noticed to haye been cheerful, although she must have 
suffered greatly from debility and febrile symptoms 
(Phil. Trans. No. 303, p. 2114). The case of an infant, 
only three months old, affected with the same disease, 


jis related by Du Gard (Phil. Trans. No. 109, p. 193). 


A similar case is described in the Nov. Act. Acad. Nat, 
Cur. iv, 193. See also Eph. Acad. Nat. Cur. obs. 41; 
and, for other references, Copland’s Dict. of Med. ii, 
72. Where hemorrhagic diathesis exists, muscular 
exertion, being a powerful exciting cause of all kinds 
of hemorrhage, must likewise give rise to the cutane- 
ous form of the disease.—Kitto, s. v. 

The aboye are all instances of a chronic nature, re- 
sulting from a general diseased state of the blood- 
vessels, and are therefore little in point as illustrating 
the case of our Saviour, whose emotions were the cause 
of this temporary phenomenon while in full health. 
See Acony. A late ingenious and careful writer, 
whose profession qualifies him to judge in the matter 
(The Physical Cause of the Death of Christ, by Wm. 
Stroud, M.D., London, 1847), thus maintains the pos- 
sibility of proper bloody sweat, under strong mental 
exertion, especially in cases of anxiety and terror. 
The author, in brief, gives us the rationale of this 
phenomenon, and then cites a number of cases in 
which it has actually occurred: ‘ Perspiration, both 
sensible and insensible, takes place from the mouths 
of small regularly organized tubes, which perforate 
the skin in all parts of the body, terminating in blind 
extremities internally, and by innumerable orifices on 
the outer surface. These tubes are surrounded by a 
net-work of minute vessels, and penetrated by the ul- 
timate ramifications of arteries which, according to the 
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force of the local circulation, depending chiefly on that 
of the heart, discharge either the watery parts of the 
blood in the state of vapor, its grosser ingredients in 
the form of a glutinous liquid, or, in extreme cases, 
the entire blood itself. The influence of the invigor- 


ating passions, more especially in exciting an increased | 


flow of blood to the skin, is familiarly illustrated by 
the process of blushing, either from shame or anger ; 
for during this state the heart beats strongly, the sur- 


face of the body becomes hot and red, and, if the emo- | 


tion is very powerful, breaks out into a warm and 
copious perspiration, the first step toward a bloody 
sweat’ (Physical Cause, p. 85, 86). See SwHat. 

The following instances of diapedvsis, or sweating 


of blood, show that the author’s philosophy is not | 


without its accompanying facts. Brevity allows us 
only a condensed statement of a few of the instances 
cited by him (p. 379 sq.). An Italian officer, in 
1552, threatened with a public execution, ‘‘ was so 
agitated at the prospect of an ignominious death that 
he sweated blood from every part of his body.” <A 
young Florentine, unjustly ordered to be put to death 
by Pope Sixtus V, when led to execution, ‘through 
excess of grief, was observed to shed bloody tears, and 
to discharge blood instead ef sweat from his whole 
body ; a circumstance which many regarded as certain 
proof that nature condemned the severity of a sentence 
so cruelly hastened, and invoked vengeance against 
the magistrate himself, as therein guilty of murder.” 
In the Ephemerides, it is stated that ‘‘a young boy, 
who, having taken part in a crime for which two of 


his elder brothers were hanged, was exposed to public | 


view under the gallows on which they were executed, 
and was there observed to sweat blood from his whole 
body.’ Maldonato mentions ‘‘a robust and healthy 
man at Paris, who, on hearing sentence of death passed 
upon him, was covered with a bloody sweat.’’? Other 
instances of the same kind also are on record. 
gives the case of ‘ta nun who fell into the hands of sol- 
diers; and on seeing herself encompassed with swords 


and daggers, threatening instant death, was so ter- | 


rified and agitated that she discharged blood from 
every part of her body, and died of hzemorrhage in the 
sight of her assailants.’’ The case of a sailor is also 


given, who “was so alarmed by a storm that through | 


fear he fell down, and his face sweated blood, which, 
during the whole continuance of the storm, returned 
like ordinary sweat.” Catharine Merlin, of Chambery, 
at the age of forty-six, being strong and hale, received 


a kick from a bullock in the pit of the stomach, which | 
This havimg been | 
suddenly stopped by her medical attendants, the blood | 


was followed by vomiting blood. 


made its way through the pores of various parts of 
her body, the discharge recurring usually twice in 
twenty-four hours. It was preceded by a prickly sen- 


sation, and pressure on the skin would accelerate the | 
The Medico- | 


flow and increase the quantity of blood. 
Chirurgical Review for Oct. 1831, gives the case of a 
female subject to hysteria, who, when the hysteric 
paroxysm was protracted, was also subject to this 
bloody perspiration. And in this case she continued 
at different times to be affected with it for three 
months, when it gave way to local bleeding and oth- 
er strong revulsive measures. But the case of the 
wretched Charles IX of France is one of the most strik- 
ing that has as yet occurred. The account is thus 
given by De Mezeray: ‘‘ After the vigor of his youth 
and the energy of his courage had long struggled 
against his disease, he was at length reduced by it to 
his bed at the castle of Vincennes, about the 8th of 
May, 1574. During the last two weeks of his life his 
constitution made strange efforts. 
with spasms and convulsions of extreme violence. 
Hie tossed gid agitated himself continually, and his 
blood gushed from all the outlets of his body, even 
from the pores of his skin; so that on one occasion he 
was found bathed in a bloody sweat.” From these 
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Schenck | 


He was affected | 
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|and other instances that might be cited, it is clearly 
| evident that the sweating of blood may be produced 
| by intense mental emotion. The instances of it are 
' comparatively rare, it is true, but, nevertheless, per- 
' fectly well authenticated. See BLoop AND WATER. 


Blossom (usually 372, nets), the flower of a tree 
| (Gen. xl, 10), The almond rod of Aaron, which, by 
‘the miraculous power of God, was made to bud and 
| blossom and bring forth almonds (Num. xvii, 8), was, 
in the opinion of some commentators, a very suitable 
emblem of Him who first arose from the grave; and 
as the light and warmth of the vernal sun seems first 
to affect this symbolical tree (Jer. i, 11), it was with 
great propriety that the bowls of the golden candle- 
stick were shaped like almonds. Most commentators 
| think that the rod of Aaron continued to retain its 
| leaves and fruit after it was laid up in the tabernacle ; 
and some writers are of opinion that the idea of the 
thyrsus, or rod encircled with vine branches, which 
Bacchus was represented to bear in his hand, was bor- 
rowed from some tradition concerning Aaron’s rod that 
blossomed. See AARON; Rop. 


Blot. To blot out (M2, machah’) signifies to ob- 
‘literate; therefore to blot out living things, or the 
name or remembrance of any one, is to destroy or to 
abolish, as in Gen. vii, 4, where for ‘‘destroy” we 
should read, as in the margin, ‘blot out.’’ Also a 
sinful stain, a reproach, is termed a blot in Job xxxi, 
| 7; Prov. ix, 7. To blot out sin is fully and finally to 
forgive it (Isa. xliv, 22). To blot men out of God’s 
book is to deny them his providential favors, and to 
cut them cff by an untimely death (Exod. xxxii, 32, 
33; Psa. xix, 28). When Moses says, in the passage 
referred to above, ‘ Blot me, I pray thee, out of thy 
book which thou hast written,’’ we are to understand 
the written beok merely as a metaphorical expression, 
alluding to the records kept in the courts of justice, 
where the deeds of criminals are registered, and which 
| Signifies no more than the purpose of God in reference 
to future events; so that to be cut off by an untimely 
| death is to be blotted out of this book. The not blot- 
| ting the name of the saints out of the book of life (Rey. 
| iii, 5) denotes their final happiness in heaven. 


Blount, CHar.ss, a noted English Deist, born in 
Upper Holloway in 1654. In 1679 he published his 
Anima mundi, containing a historical account of the 
| Opinions of the ancients concerning the condition of 
the soul after death. This pamphlet created a violent 
stir, and was condemned by Compton, bishop of Lon- 
don, In 1680 he published his most celebrated work, 
viz., the first two books of Philostratus, containing the 
life of Apollonius of Tyana, with philological notes. 
This work, said to have been taken from the papers of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, was suppressed as soon as 
it appeared, but it was translated into French and pub- 
| lished in that country. In 1683 his Religio Laict ap~ 
peared anonymously. Blount was a vulgar man, of 
limited learning, and a great plagiarist. He shot him- 
self in 1693, in despair at the refusal of his first wife’s 
sister to marry him. His Mscellaneous Works, with 
a biography, appeared in 1695 (Lond. 12mo),—Macau- 
lay, Hist. Eng. iv, 281; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. iii, 267; 
Leland, Deistical Writers, ch. iv; Landon, ii, 295. 

Blue (mbar, teke’leth), almost constantly asso- 
ciated with purple, occurs repeatedly in Exod. xxy- 
=SXRIK; also. in Num: iv. 6, 7,.9,) 11 126 ev eoce me 
| Chron. ii, 7,14; iii, 14; Esth. i, 6; viii, 15; Jer. x, 9; 
Ezck. xxiii, 6; xxvii, 7, 24; Sept. generally dar@oc, 
| vakiy9voc, and in Ecelus. xl, 4; xlv, 10; 1 Mace. iv, 
23; and so Josephus, Philo, Aquila, Symmachus, The- 
odotion, Vulgate, and Jerome. (In Esth. i, 6, the 
word translated ‘‘blue’’ is the same elsewhere render- 
}ed “linen.’*) This color is supposed to have been ob- 
| tained from a purple shell-fish of the Mediterranean, 
the conchylium of the ancients, the Helix ianthina of 
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Linneus (Syst. Nat. t. i, pt. vii, p. 3645; and see 
Forskal’s Descriptio Animal. p. 127), called chilzon’ 
(ater) by the ancient Jews. Thus the Pseudo-Jona- 
than, in Deut, xxxiii, 19, speaks of the Zebulonites, 
who dwelt at the shore of the great sea, and caught 
chilzon, with whose juice they dye thread of a hya- 


Helix Ianthina. 
cinthine color. The Scriptures afford no clew to this 
color; for the only passages in which it seems, in the 
English version, to be applied to something that might 
assist our conceptions are mistranslated, namely, ‘‘ The 
blueness of a wound” (Prov. xx, 30), and “A blue 
mark upon him that is beaten’? (Ecclus. xxiii, 10), 
there being no reference to color in the original of 
either. The word in the Sept. and Apocrypha refers 
to the hyacinth; but both the flower and: stone so 
named’ by the ancients are disputed, especially the 
former. Yet it is used to denote dark-colored and deep 
purple. Virgil speaks of ferrugincos hyacinthos, and 
Columella compares the color of the flower to that of 
clotted blood, or deep, dusky red, like rust (De Re Zust. 
x, 305). Hesychius defines dvaciyOwor vropedari- 
gov, zopdupizoyv. It is plainly used in the Greck of 
Eeclus. xl, 4, for the royal purple. Josephus evident- 
ly takes the Hebrew word to mean ‘‘sky-color;”’ for 
in explaining the colors of the vail of the Temple, and 
referring to the blue (xod. xxvi, 31), he says that it 
represented the air or sky (War, v, 4); he similarly 
explains the vestment of the high-priest (Aa. iii, 7, 7; 
and see Philo, }%ta Afosis, iii, 148; t. ii, ed. Mangey). 
These statements may be reconciled by the fact that, 
in proportion as the sky is clear and serene, it assumes 
a dark appearance, which is still more observable in 
an Kastern climate. See Purpie. 

The chief references to this color in Scripture are as 
follows: The robe of the high-priest’s ephod was to be 
all of blue (Exod. xxviii, 31); so the loops of the cur- 
tains to the tabernacle (xxvi, 4); the ribbon for the 
breastplate (xxviii, 28), and for the plate for the mitre 
(ver. 37; comp. Ecclus. xlv, 10); blue cloths for va- 
rious sacred uses (Num. iv, 6, 7, 9, 11, 12); the people 
commanded to wear a ribbon of blue aboye the fringe 
of their garments (Num. xv, 38); it appears as a color 
of furniture in the palace of Ahasuerus (Esth. i, 6), 
and part of the royal apparel (vili, 15); array of the 
idols of Babylon (Jer. x, 9); of the Assyrian nobles, 
etc. (Ezra xxiii, 6; see Braunius, De Vestitu, i, 9 and 
13; Bochart, iii, 670). See Coror. 

Blumhardt, Curisr1An Gorruies, a German the- 
ologian, was born at Stuttgart in 1779, became in 
1803 secretary of the ‘‘ Deutsche Christenthumsgesell- 
schaft’’ of Basel, and in 1816 director of the Basel 
Missionary Society. He died in 1838. He wrote, 
among other works, a History of Christian Missions 
(Versuch einer allgemeinen Missionsgeschichte der Kirche 
Christi, Basel, 1828-37, 3 vols.), and was for twenty- 
three years editor of the Basel Missionsmagazin. 

Blunt, Henry, A.M., a popular preacher and 
writer in the Church of England, for many years in- 
cumbent of Trinity Church, Upper Chelsea, was made 
rector of Streatham, Surrey, in 1835, and died 1843. 
His writings are chiefly expository, and include Lec- 
tures on the History of Abraham (Lond. 1884, 12mo, 7th 
ed.) :—Lectures on Jacob (Lond. 1828, 12mo, 2d ed.) :— 
Lectures on Elisha (Lond. 1846, 5th ed. 12mo) ;:—Lec- 
tures on the Life of Christ (Lond, 1846, 10th ed, 3 vols. 
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12mo) :—Lectures on Peter (Lond. 1830, 5th ed. 12mo): 
—Lectures on St. Paul (Lond. 1845, 10th ed. 2 vols. 
12mo) :—Exposition of the Epistles to the Seven Churches 
(Lond. 1838, 3d ed. 12mo):—Exposition of the Penta- 
teuch (Lond. 1844, 3 vols. 12mo):—Sermons in Trinity 
Church (Lond. 1843, 12mo, 5th ed.) —Posthwmous Ser- 
mons (Lond, 1844-5, 2d ed. 2 vols. 12mo). 


Blunt, John James, an English divine and vo- 
luminous writer, was born in Newcastle 1794, and edu- 
cated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, of which he 
became fellow in 1816. In 1821 he became curate of 
Hodnet (to Reginald Heber), in 1834 rector of Great 
Oakley, Essex, and in 1839 Lady Margaret professor 
of divinity at Cambridge. He died in 1855. Among 
his writings are, Sketch of the Reformation in England 
(15 editions, 18m0):—Undesigned Coincidences in the 
Writings both of the Old and New Testaments an Argu- 
ment of their Veracity (Lond. 1850, 8vo, 3d edition; also 
New York, 12mo). This edition includes three works 
previously published, viz. The Veracity of the Books of 
Moses (Lond. 1835, 8vo):—The Veracity of the Histori- 
cal Books of O. T. ulsean Lect. 1831) :—The Veracity 
of the Gospels and Acts (1828). He also wrote Jntro- 
ductory Lectures on the Early Fathers (1842, 8vo):— 
Sermons before the University of Cambridge (Lond. 1826- 
49,3 yols. 8vo). His writings are not ephemeral, but 
have substantial value for the science of Apologetics. 


Blythe, James, D.D., an eminent Presbyterian 
minister, was born in North Carolina Oct. 28, 1765, 
and graduated at Hampden Sydney College 17&9. In 
1793 he was ordained pastor of Pisgah Church, Ky., 
and he preached there partly as pastor, partly as stated 
supply, for 40 years. In 1798 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of mathematics in Transylvania University, and 
he was afterward acting president for a number of 
years. In 1832 he was made president of South Han- 
oyer College, Ind., which office he held till 1836, when 
he accepted the pastoral charge of New Lexington 
Church, which he held until his death, May 20, 1842. 
—Sprague, Annais, iii, 591. 

Boaner’ges (Boavepyéc, explained by viol Bpov- 
Tic, sons of thunder, Mark iii, 17), a surname given by 
Christ to James and John, probably on account of their 
fervid, impetuous spirit (comp. Luke ix, 54, and see 
Olshausen thereon ; see also Mark ix, 38; comp. Matt. 
xx, 20 sq.). The word boanerges has greatly perplex- 
ed philologists and commentators. It seems agreed 
that the Greek term does not correctly represent the 
original Syro-Chaldee word, although it is disputed 
what that word was. (See Gurlitt, Ueb. d. Bedeutung 
d. Beinamens Boaveoyéec, in the. Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 
1829, iv, 715 sq.; Jungendres, Etymon. voc. Boav., 
Norimb. 1748.) It is probably for 77497272, Boyant’- 
Regets’, a Galilean pronunciation of 749 722, Beney’- 
Regaz’, **sons of commotion,” or of WAT “23, Beney’- 
Re’ gesh, ‘cons of tumult.’? See JAMEs; JOHN. 


Boar (97%%, chazir’, in Arabic chizron) occurs in 
Psa. 1xxx, 13, the same word being rendered ‘* swine” 
in every other instance: in Ley. xi, 7; Deut. xiy, &; 
Prov. xi, 22; Isa. Ixv, 4; Ixvi, 3,17. The Hebrew, 
Egyptian, Arabian, Pheenician, and other neighboring 
nations abstained from hogs’ flesh, and consequently, 
excepting in Egypt and (at a later period) beyond the 
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f Galilee, no domesticated swine were reared. 
Sea of G ’ 
In Egypt, where swine-herds were treated as the low- 


est of men, even to a denial of admission into the tem-_ 
ples, and where to have been touched by a swine de- | 
filed the person nearly as much as it did a Hebrew, it | 

| 


is difficult to conjecture for what purpose these animals 
were kept so abundantly as it appears by the monu- 
mental pictures they were; for the mere service of 


treading down seed in the deposited mud of the Nile). 3 ? eae i be 
| of stones, 1 Kings vi, 9; of soldiers (‘‘ranges’’), 2 


when the inundation subsided, the only purpose al- 
leged, cannot be admitted as a suflicient explanation 
of the fact. Although in Palestine, Syria, and Pheeni- 
cia hogs were rarely domesticated, wild boars are often 
mentioned in the Scriptures, and they were frequent in 


the time of the Crusades; for Richard Coeur-de-Lion | 


encountered one of vast size, ran it through with 
his lance, and, while the animal was still endeavoring 
to gore his horse, he leaped over its back, and slew it 
with his sword. At present wild boars frequent the 


marshes of the Delta, and are not uncommon on Mount | 


Carmel and in the valley of Ajalah. They are abun- 
dant about the sources of the Jordan, and lower down, 
where the river enters the Dead Sea. The Koords and 
other wandering tribes of Mesopotamia, and on the 
banks of both the great rivers, hunt and eat the wild 
boar, and it may be suspected that the half human 
satyrs they pretend sometimes to kill in the chase de- 
rive their cloven-footed hind-quarters from wild boars, 
and offer a convenient mode of concealing from the 
women and public that the nutritive flesh they bring 
home is a luxury forbidden by their law. The wild 
boar of the East, though commonly smaller than the 
old breeds of domestic swine, grows occasionally to a 
very large size. Itis passive while unmolested, but 
vindictive and fierce when roused. ‘The ears of the 
species are small, and rather rounded, the snout broad, 
the tusks very prominent, the tail distichous, and the 
color dark ashy, the ridge of the back bearing a profu- 
sion of long bristles. It is doubtful whether this spe- 
cies is the same as that of Europe, for the farrow are 
not striped; most likely it is identical with the wild 
hog of India. The wild boar roots up the ground in a 
different manner from the common hoz; the one turns 
up the earth in little spots here and there, the other 
ploughs it up like a furrow, and does irreparable dam- 
age in the cultivated lands of the farmer, destroying 
the roots of the vine and other plants. ‘The chief 
abode of the wild boar,”’ says Forbes, in his Oriental 
Memoirs, ‘‘is in the forests and jungles; but when the 
grain is nearly ripe, he commits great ravages in the 
fields and sugar plantations. The powers that sub- 
verted the Jewish nation are compared to the wild boar, 
and the wild beast of the field, by which the vine is 
-wasted and devoured; and no figure could be more 
happily chosen (Psa. 1xxx, 13). That ferocious and 
destructive animal, not satisfied with devouring the 
fruit, lacerates and breaks with his sharp tusks the 


branches of the vine, or with his snout digs it up by | 


the roots and tramples it under his feet.’? Dr. Pococke 
observed very large herds of wild boars on the side of 
the Jordan, where it flows out of the Sea of Tiberias, 
and several of them on the other side lying among the 
reeds of the sea. The wild boars of other countries de- 
light in like moist retreats. These shady marshes, 
then, it would seem, are called in the Scripture 
“woods,’’ for it calls these animals ‘the wild boars 
of the woods.” This habit of lurking in reeds was 
known to the Assyrians, and sculptured on their mon- 
uments (see Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 109). 


The Heb, "IM is from an unused root “WT (chazar’, | 


to roll in the mire), The Sept. renders it cic or we, 
but in the N. T. yotpoc is used for swine. See Swine. 

Board is the rendering in the Auth. Vers. of the 
following words: mid, lu’tich (a tablet, usually ‘‘ta- 
ble’’), spoken of the enclosing materials of the altar, 


». Exod. xxvii, 8; xxxyiii, 7; of sculptured slabs, 1 
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Kings vii, 86 (“‘ledge’’); of writing tablets (‘‘table’’), 
Isa. xxx, 8; Jer. xvii, 1; Hab. ii, 2; of the valve of 
folding-doors, Cant. viii, 9; of the deck of a ship, Ezek. 
xxvii, 5; Sy, tse‘la, a ‘‘rib,’’ hence a beam (q. v.), 1 
Kings vi, 15, 16; wWrp, he’resh, a plank, i. e. of the 


| tabernacle, Exod. xxvi, 15-29; xxv, 11; xxxvi, 20- 


84; xxxix, 33; xl,18; Num. iii, 36; iv, 31; ‘‘ bench,” 
i. e. deck, Ezek. xxvii, 6; mw, sederoh’, a row, &. g. 


Kings xi, 8, 15; cavic, a plank of a vessel, Acts 
xxvii, 44. 

Boardman, George Dana, A.M., an American 
Baptist missionary, called “the apostle of the Karens,”’ 
was born at Livermore, Maine, where his father was 
pastor of a Baptist church, Feb. 8, 1801. He studied 
at Waterville College, where he was converted in 
1820. His attention while in college was strongly 
turned to the work of foreign missions, and he offered 
himself to the Baptist Board in April, 1823, and was 
accepted. After a period spent in study at Andover, 
he was ordained, and sailed from Philadelphia for Cal- 
cutta, July 16, 1825. After some time spent in Cal- 
cutta, on account of the war in Burmah, he reached 
his destined port, Maulmain, in 1827. In 1828 he was 
chosen to found a new station at Tavoy, and in three 
years he gathered a Christian Church of nearly 100 
converted Karens. He died Feb. 11, 1831. On his 
tombstone at Tavoy are these words: ‘“ Ask in the 
Christian villages of yonder mountains, Who taught 
you to abandon the worship of demons? Who raised 
you frora vice to morality ? Who brought you your Bi- 
bles, your Sabbaths, and your words of prayer? LET 
THE REPLY BE HIS EULOGY.’ —King, Memoir of Board- 
man (Boston, 1836, 12mo); Sprague, Annals, vi, 733. 

Boardman, Richard, one of the first Methodist 
ministers in America, was born in England in 1788, 
and became a Wesleyan preacher in 1763. In 1769, 
in answer to a call from Mr. Wesley, he volunteered 
as missionary for America. After several years’ 
faithful service, he returned to England in 1774, and 
continued his itinerant labors in England and Ireland 
till his death at Cork, Oct. 4,1782. He was a very suc- 
cessful preacher.—Sandford, Wesley’s Missionaries in 
America, p. 22; Myles, Chronological History, p. 294; 
Wakely, Heroes of Methodism, p. 175; Stevens, Hist. of 
M. E. Church, i, 95,197; Sprague, Annals, vii, 8. 

Boat (usually 7wAodoroy, a small ship [see Sure]; 


| the word does not occur in the Old Test. except in the 


translation ‘‘ferry-boat’’ [see Ferry]). In the nar- 
rative of the shipwreck of Paul, recorded in the 17th 


| chapter of the Acts, it is stated v.17, ‘‘ We had much 


work to come by the boat’ (ocady, a skiff). Every 
ship had a boat, as at present, but it was not taken up 
at the commencement of the voyage and secured on the 
deck, but left on the water, attached to the stern by a 
rope; the difference may be thus accounted for: The 
modern navigator bids adieu to land, and has no further 
need for his boat; but the ancient mariner, in creep- 
ing along the coast, maintained frequent intercourse 
with the land, for which the boat was always kept 
ready. When, howeyer, a storm arose, and danger 
was apprehended, and that the boat might be dashed 
to pieces against the sides of the ship, it was drawn 
close up under the stern. In the above passage we 
are to understand that this was done, and that there 
was much difficulty in thus securing the boat. See 
SHIPWRECK,. 

Bo’az (Heb. id. 123, alacrity), the name probably 
of two men. 

1. (Sept. and N. T. BooZ, Josephus Béagoc.) A 
wealthy Bethlehemite, kinsman to Elimelech, the hus- 
band of Naomi. See Ruru. Finding that the kins- 


| man of Ruth, who stood in a still nearer relation than - 


himself, was unwilling to perform the office of goél, he 
had those obligations publicly transferred with the 
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usual ceremonies to his own discharge; and hence it 
became his duty by the ‘‘levirate law’ (q. v.) to marry 
Ruth (although it is hinted, Ruth iii, 10, that he was 
much her senior, and indeed this fact is evident what- 
ever system of chronology we adopt), and to redeem 
the estates of her deceased husband Mahlon (iv, 1 sq. ; 
Jahn, Bibl. Arch. § 157). B.C. prob. cir. 1360. He 
gladly undertook these responsibilities, and their hap- 
py union was blessed by the birth of Obed, from whom 
in a direct line our Lord was descended. No objec- 
tion seems to have arisen on the score of Ruth’s Mo- 
abitish birth; a fact which has some bearing on the 
date of the narrative (comp. Ezra ix, 1 sq.).—Smith, 
s.v. See BeroiEvem. 

Boaz is mentioned in the genealogy, Matt. i, 5 
(‘ Booz”’), as the son of Salmon by Rahab, but there 
is some difficulty in assizning his date. The gene- 
alogy in Ruth (iv, 18-22) only allows ten generations 
for the 853 years from Judah to David, and only four 
for the 535 years between Salmon and David, if (as is 
almost certain from Matthew and from Jewish tradi- 
tion) the Rahab mentioned is Rahab the harlot. If 
Boaz be identical with the judge Ibzan (q. v.), as is 
stated with little shadow of probability by the Jerusa- 
lem Talmud and various rabbins, several generations 
must be inserted. Dr. Kennicott, from the difference 
in form between Salmah and Salmon (Ruth vy, 20, 21), 
supposes that by mistake two different men were iden- 
tified (Dissert. i, 543); but we seem to want at least 
three generations, and this supposition gives us only 
one. Hence, even if we interpolate two generations 
before Boaz and one after Obed, still we must suppose 
each was the youngest son of his father, and that they 
did not marry till an advanced age (Dr. Mill, On the 
Genealogics; Lord Hervey, Jd. p. 262, ete.; Browne, 
Ordo Seclorum, p. 263). See GENEALOGY; Davin. 

2. (Sept. BodwZ, and in the latter passage translates 
*Ioyic, strength). The name given to the left-hand one 
of the two brazen pillars which Solomon erected in 
the court of the Temple (1 Kings vii, 21; 2 Chron. iii, 
17); so called, either from the architect or (if it were 
a votive offering) from the donor. It was hollow, and 
surmounted by a chapiter five cubits high, ornament- 
ed with net-work and 100 pomegranates. The appar- 
ent discrepancies in stating the height of it arise from 
the including or excluding of the ornament which 
united the shaft to the chapiter, etc. See JACHIN. 


Boc’cas (Boxed), the son of Abisum, and father 
of Samias, in the genealogy of Ezra (1 Esdr. viii, 2); 
evidently the same elsewhere (Kzra vii, 4, etc.) called 
Buk kt (q. v.). 

Boccold, Joun (otherwise called Bochhold, Bockel, 
Beccold, or John of Leyden), was born at Leyden in 
1510. He was first a tailor, afterward an actor. He 
joined the Anabaptists in Amsterdam, and went in 
1533 to Minster, where he usurped, after the death of 
Matthiesen, the dignity of prophet, and later that of 
King of Zion. After Minster had been taken by the 
bishop in 1535, Boccold was put to death on Jan. 23, 
1536. See ANABAPTISTS. 


Bochart, SAMUEL, one of the most eminent schol- 
ars of the Protestant Church, was born at Rouen in 
1599, and was nephew on his mother’s side to the cel- 
ebrated Pierre Dumoulin. He studied at Sedan and 
Leyden, and his talent and proficiency showed itself 
very early. In September, 1628, he held disputations 
with Véron, the Jesuit, before a large audience of 
learned and noble men. Soon after appeared his Geo- 
graphia Sacra (1646), which obtained for him such a 
high reputation that Queen Christina of Sweden wrote 
to him to invite him to come to Stockholin, and, when 
there, loaded him with distinctions. It is of little 
yalue, in the present state of science. On his return 
to Caen (1653) he married, and had one daughter, who 
was attacked with a slow disorder; this affected Bo- 
chart so fearfully that he died suddenly on the 16th of 
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May, 1667. He was a man of almost unrivalled eru- 
dition, acquainted with Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, and 
Arabic. When old, he endeavored to acquire a knowl- 
edge of the Ethiopian tongue under Ludolf. His other 
most important work is Mierozoicon, sive Historia ani- 
malium S. Scripture, of which a modern edition was 
printed at Leipsic 1793-1796, in 3 vols. 4to, with notes 
by Rosenmiiller, 3 vols. 4to. His complete works have 
been edited at Leyden by Johannes Leusden and Pe- 
trus de Villemandy, under the title Opera omnia, hoc 
est, Phaleg, Chanaan, et Hierozoicon, quibus accesscrunt 
Dissertationes Varia, etc. Premittitur Vita Auctoris & 
Stephano Morino seripta, editio quarta (1712, 8 vols. 
fol.). See ‘Life and Writings of Bochart’’ in Essays 
on Biblical Literature (N. Y., 1829); Haag, La France 
Protestante, ii, 318. 


Boch/’cru (Heb. Bokeru’, 4923, the first-born is 
he; Sept. translates towrdroKoc a’Tov), one of the six 
sons of Azel, a descendant of King Saul (1 Chron. viii, 
38; ix, 44). B.C. much post 1037. See Becuer. 

Bo’chim (Heb. Bokim’, 8°23, weepers, in the first 
occurrence with the art., 8°27, hab-Bokim, where the 
Sept. translates 6 KAavSpwr, in the other passages 
KAXavSporvec or KXavSpor), the name given to a place 
(apparently the site of an altar) where an ‘‘angel of 
the Lord’? reproved the assembled Israelites for their 
disobedience in making leagues with the inhabitants 
of the land, and for their remissness in taking posses- 
sion of their heritage. This caused a bitter weeping 
among the people, from which the place took its name 
(Judg. ii, 1,5). ‘* Angel” is here usually taken in the 
ordinary sense of ‘‘messenger,” and he is supposed to 
have been a prophet, which is strengthened by his be- 
ing said to have come from Gilgal; for it was not 
usual to say that an angel came from another place, 
and Gilgal (q. v.) was a noted station and resort of 
holy men. Most of the Jewish commentators regard 
this personage as Phinehas, who was at that time the 
high-priest. There are many, however, who deny 
that any man or created angel is here meant, and af- 
firm that no other than the Great Angel of the Coy- 
enant is to be understood—the same who appeared to 
Moses in the bush, and to Joshua as the captain of 
Jehovah’s host. This notion is grounded on ‘the fact 
that ‘the angel,’’ without using the usual formula of 
delegation, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord,” says at once, ‘* I 
made you to go up out of Egypt,” etc. As the Gilgal 
near the Jordan is doubtless meant, and as the place 
in question lay on higher ground (‘‘came up’), proba- 
bly near Shiloh, where the tabernacle then was, we 
may conjecturally locate Bochim at the head of one of 
the valleys running up between them, possibly at the 
present ruins of Khurbet Jeradch, a little south-east of 
Seilun (Van de Velde, Wap). 


Bodenstein. See CARLOSTADT. 


Body (represented by numerous Heb. terms; Gr. 
oc), the animal frame of man as distinguished from 
his spiritual nature. Body is represented as opposed 
to shadow or figure (€ol. ii, 17). The ceremonies of 
the law are figures and shadows realized in Christ and 
the Christian religion. ‘‘ The body of sin’’ (Rom. vi, 
G6), called also “the body of this death” (Rom. vii, 24), 
is to be understood of the system and habit of sin be- 
fore conversion, and which is afterward viewed as a 
loathsome burden. The apostle speaks of a spiritual 
body in opposition to the animal (1 Cor. xv, 44). The 
term also indicates a society ; the Church with its dif 
ferent members (1 Cor. xii, 20-27). 


Boeheim. See Bourm. 


Boebler, Prrrr, an eminent Moravian minister, 
was born Dee. 31, 1712, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, and 
was educated atJena. On the16th of December, gt 75 
Boehler received ordination as a minister from the 
hands of Count Zinzendorf, with whose benedictions 
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and instructions he was dispatched, wa London, on a 
mission to the negro population of Carolina and Geor- 
gia, On reaching London he met John Wesley, and 
here began an intimacy which had great results in 
fixing Wesley’s religious experience. See Wusiry. 
Boehler’s mission was not very successful in Georgia ; 
and the colonists, under his direction, removed to Penn- 
sylvania about 1740. At the forks of the Delaware he 
was joined by Count Zinzendorf, Bishop Nitzschmann, 
David Nitzschmann, and his daughter Anna, who 
were engaged in the visitation of the North American 
churches, and whom he accompanied in their perilous 
enterprise. In the toils and privations peculiar to the 
earliest missionary settlements among the savages of 
North America, Boebler took his full share. His most 
peaceful labors were those in Bethlehem, where he 
labored as pastor with great diligence and success. 
Returning to England, he received ordination as a 
bishop. He had already been recognised as one of 
the superintendents of the North American congrega- 
tions, and at the time of his death he was a director 
of the Brethren’s ‘‘ Unity’’—offices of no ordinary trust 
and responsibility. His episcopal visitations were ex- 
tensive, including the oversight of the Brethren’s con- 
gregations in England, Ireland, and Wales. He also 
attended, officially, several foreign synods, and took 
part in their important deliberations. The archives 
of several settlements contain affectionate mention of 
the holy influence by which his public ministrations 
and pastoral counsels were attended. The March and 
April of the year in which he died were spent in the 
visitation of the settlement at Fulneck, A stone in 
the Moravian cemetery at Chelsea bears the following 
inscription: ‘‘ Petrus Boehler, a Bishop of the Unitas 
Fratrum, departed April 27th, 1774, in the sixty-third 
year of his age.”—Wesleyan Magazine, Aug. 1854; 
Stevens, /listory of Methodism, i,100; Wesley, Works, 
iii, 61, 62, etc.; J/oravian (newspaper), Nov. and Dec. 
1861; Stevens, Hist. of M. E. Church, i, 34. 


Beehme, Christopher Frederick, a German 
theologian, was born in Eisenberg in 1766; in 1793 he 
became professor of the gymnasium at Altenberg ; in 
1800 he was made pastor of the Church of Magdalene, 
and in 1813 head pastor of Lucka. He died in 1844. 
Among his numerous works are, Die Sache d. rationalen 
Supernaturalismus (Neust. ab, Oder 1823); Die Religion 
Jesu (Halle, 1825, 2d ed. 1827); Die Religion d. Apostel 
Jesu (Halle, 1820); Diz Religion d. christlichen Kirche 
unserer Zeit (Halle, 1832); Die Lehre v. d. gittlichen 
Higenschiuften (1821, 2d ed. 1826); Briefe Pauli a. d. 

tomer (Leipz. 1806) ; and a. d. Hebriier (Leipz. 1825). 


Boehme, Jacob (Germ. Boumn; often written 
BenMen in English), a theosophist or mystical enthu- 
siast, was born at Old Seidenburgh, a short distance 
from Gorlitz, in Upper Lusatia, 1575. His parents 
being poor, he was employed in tending cattle from a 
very early age, and afterward apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker, a business which he continued to follow after 
his marriage in 1594. THe had the good fortune, for 
one in his station at that periodgto learn reading and 
writing at the village school, and this was all the edu- 
cation he received; the terms from the dead languages 
introduced into his writings, and what knowledge he 
had of alchemy or the other sciences, being acquired 
in his own rude way subsequently, chiefly, perhaps, 
from conversation with men of learning, or a little 
reading in the works of Paracelsus and Fludd. He 
tells several marvellous stories of his boyhood: one of 
them is, that a stranger of a severe but friendly coun- 
tenance came to his master’s shop while he was yet 
an apprentice, and warned him of the great work to 
which God should appoint him. His religious habits 
soon rendered him conspicuous among his profane fel- 
low-townsmen; and he carefully studied the Bible, 
especially the Apocalypse and the writings of Paul. 
He soon began to believe himself inspired, and about 
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1660 deemed himself the subject of special revelations. 
Acquiring a knowledge of the doctrines of Paracelsus, 
Fludd, and the Rosicrucians, he devoted himself also 
to practical chemistry, and made good progress in 
natural science. Revolving these things in his mind, 
and believing himself commissioned to reveal the mys- 
teries of nature and Scripture, he imagined that he 
saw, by an inward light, the nature and essences of 
things. Still he attended faithfully to the duties cf 
his humble home, publishing none of his thoughts until 
1610, when he had a fresh ‘‘revelation,”’ the substance 
of which he wrote in a volume called Aurora, or the 
Morning-Red, which was handed about in MS. until 
the magistrates, instigated by Richter, dean of Géor- 
litz, ordered Boehme to ‘‘stick to his last’? and give 
over writing books. In seven years he had another 
season of ‘‘inward light,’’ and determined no longer 
to suppress his views. In five years he wrote all the 
books named below, but only one appeared during his 
life, viz. Der Weg zu Christo (1624, translated into 
English, The Way to Christ, Lond. 1769, 12mo). Rich- 
ter renewed his persecutions, and at last the magis- 
trates requested Boehme to leave his home. ‘To avoid 
trouble Behme went to Dresden. It is said that he 
had not been there long before the Elector of Hanover 
assembled six doctors of divinity and two profess- 
ors of the mathematics, who, in presence of the elec- 
tor, examined Boehme concerning his writings and 
the high mysteries therein. ‘‘ They also proposed to 
him many profound queries in divinity, philosophy, 
and the mathematics, to all which he replied with 
such meekness of spirit, depth of knowledge, and ful- 
ness of matter, that none of those doctors and profess- 
ors returned one word of dislike or contradiction.” 
Soon after Boehme’s return to Gorlitz, his adversary 
Richter died; and three months after, on Sunday, 
November 18, 1624, carly in the morning, Beehme 
asked his son Tobias if he heard the excellent music. 
The son replied ‘‘No.’’ ‘‘Open,’’ said he, ‘‘ the 
door, that it may be better heard.” Afterward he 
asked what the clock had struck, and said, ‘‘ Three 
hours hence is my time.’’ When it was near six he 
took leave of his wife and son, blessed them, and said, 
“*Now go [hence into Paradise ;”’ and, bidding his son 
to turn him, he fetched a deep sigh and departed. His 
writings (all in German) are as follows: 1. Aurora: 
—2. Of the Three Principles (1619) :—3. Ofthe Threefold 
Life of Man (1620) :—4. Answers to the Forty Questions 
of the Soul:-—5. Of the Incarnation of Jesus Christ; Of 
the Suffering, Death, and Resurrection of Christ; Of the 
Tree of Faith:—6. Of the Six Points, great and small : 
—7. Of the Heavenly and Earthly Mystery :—8. Of the 
Last Times, to P. K.:—9. De Signatura Rerum :—10, A 
Consolatory Book of the Four Complexions:—11. An 
Apology to Balihasar Tilven, in two parts:—12. Con- 
siderations upon Isaias Sticfel’s Book :—13. Of True Re- 
pentance (1622):—14. Of True Resignation: —15. A Book 
of Regeneration :—16. A Book of Predestination and 
Election of God (4623) :—17. A Compendium of Repent- 
ance :—18. Mysterium Magnum, or an Exposition upon 
Genesis :—19. A Table of the Principles, or a Key of his 
Writings :—20. Of the Supersensual Life:—21. Of the 
Divine Vision :—22. Of the Two Testaments of Christ, 
Baptism and the Supper :—23. A Dialogue between the 
Enlightened and Unenlightened Soul:—24. An Apology 
Sor the Book on True Repentance, against a Pamphlet of 
Gregory Richter :—25, A Book of 177 Theosophic Ques- 
tins :—26. An Epitome of the Mysterium Magnum :—27. 
The Holy Weeks, or the Prayer Book :—28. A Table of 
the Divine Manifestation :—29. Of the Errors of the Sects 
of Ezekiel Meths and Isaias Stiefel, or Antistiefelius IT: 
—30. A Book of the Last Judgment :—31. Letters to 
Divers Persons, with Keys for Hidden Words. These 
works certainly contain many profound philosophical 
truths, but they are closely intermingled with singu- 
lar and extravagant dreams respecting the Deity and 
the origin of all things, He delivered these as Divine 
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revelations. Swedenborg, St. Martin, and Baader 
are his legitimate successors. A large part of the mat- 
ter of his books is sheer nonsense. After his death 
his opinions spread over Germany, Holland, and Eng- 
land. Even a son of his persecutor Richter edited at 
his own expense an epitome of Boehme’s works in 
eight volumes. The first collection of his works was 
published by Heinrich Betke (Amst. 1675, 4to). They 
were translated into Dutch by Van Beyerland, and 
published by him (2mo, 8vo, and 4to). More com- 
plete than Beyerland’s is the edition by Gichtel (10 
vols. 8vo, Amst. 1682). This was reprinted with 
Gichtel’s manuscript M/arginalia (Altona, 1715, 2 vols. 
4to), and again, with a notice of former editions and 
some additions from Gichtel’s Memortalia (1730). More 
recently an edition of his complete works was publish- 
ed by Schiebler (Leipz. 1831-47, 7 vols.; new edit. 
1859 sq.). The best translation of his works into Eng- 
lish is that by the celebrated William Law (Lond. 
1764, 2 vols. 4to). Several accounts of his views were 
published about the end of the 17th century; among 
these the following may be mentioned: Jacob Beehme’s 
Theoscphic Philoscphy, unfolded by Edward Taylor, with 
a short Account of the Life of J. B. (Lond. 1691-4). 
The preacher and physician John Pordage, who died 
in London 1698, endeavored to systematize the opin- 
ions of Beehme in Metaphysica vera et divina, and sev- 
eral other works. The Metaphysica was translated 
into German in three volumes (Francf. and Leipziz, 
1725-28). Henry More also wrote a Censura Philoso- 
pluie Teutonice on the mystical views of Boehme. 
Among the most zealous supporters of Boehme’s the- 
osophy in England were Charles and Durand Hotham, 
who published Ad Philosophiam Teutonicam, a Carlo 
Hotham (1648); and Mysterium Magnum, with Life of 
Jacob Behmen, by Durand Hotham, Esq. (1654, 4to). 
We have also Memoirs of the Life, Death, Burial, and 
Wonderful Writings of Jacob Behmen, by Francis Oke- 
ly, formerly of St. John’s College, Cambridge (North- 
ampton, 1780, 8vo). Claude St. Martin published 
French translations of several of Beehme’s writings. 
Sir Isaac Newton, William Law, Schelling, and Hegel 
were all readers of Behme. William Law, in the 
app. to the 2d ed. of his Appeal to all that Doubt or Dis- 
believe the Truths of the Gospel (1756), mentions that 
among the papers of Newton were found many auto- 
graph extracts from the works of Beehme. Law con- 
jectures that Newton derived his system of funda- 
mental powers from Beehme, and that he avoided men- 
tioning Beehme as the originator of his system, lest it 
should come into disrepute; but this may well be 
doubted. Itis said that Schelling often quotes Boehme 
without acknowledgment. Boehme’s writings have 
certainly influenced both theology and philosophy to 
a considerable extent. In Germany he has followers 
still. For modern expositions of his system, more or 
less correct, see Hegel, Gesch. d. Philosophie, iii, 200- 
327; Baur, Christl. Gnosis, 558 sq. ; Fouque, J. Bohme, 
ein biog. Denkstcin (Greiz, 1831); Umbreit, J. Bohme 
(Heidelb. 1835); Hamberger, Die Lehre J. Bihme’s, | 
etc. (Munich, 1844); Fechner, J. Bohme (Garlitz, 1857) ; 
Peip, J. Bihme, der deutsche Philosoph (Leipz. 1860). 
See also Wesley, Works, iii, 254; iv, 74, 400; v, 669, 
699, 703; Hagenbach, //istory of Doctrines, ii, 168, et| 
al.; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. iii, 391; Tennemann, Man. 
Hist. Phil. § 881; Hurst, History of Rationalism, ch. i; 
Dorner, Person of Christ, div. ii, vol. ii, 319 sq.; Lng- 
lish Cyclopedia, 8. v. 

Boerner Manuscript (Coprx BorrneERIANvs), | 
an important uncial MS. of the Greek Test., contain- | 


ing (with some dacune) Paul’s epistles (of which it is | 
generally designated as cod. G), with an interlinear | 
Latin version. It belonged to Paul Junius, of Ley- 
den, at whose death (1670) it became the property of 
Peter Francius, professor at Amsterdam; at the sale | 
of his books in 1705, it was bought at a high price by 
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C. F. Boerner, professor at Leipzig, from whom it 
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takes its name. He lent it in 1719 to Bentley, who 
kept it for five years, endeavoring in vain to purchase 
it. It is now deposited in the library of the king of 
Saxony at Dresden. Rettig has proved that, as it is 
exactly of the same size and style with the Codex 
Sangallensis (A of the Gospels), the two once formed 
one volume together, being probably written toward 
the end of the ninth century in the monastery of St. 
Gall by some of the Irish monks who flocked thither, 
one of whom has left a curious Celtic epigram on one 
of the leaves. See Gatun (St.) Manuscript. Scriv- 
ener has likewise shown its remarkable affinity with 
the Codex Augiensis (I° of the Pauline Epistles), im- 
plying that they were both copied from the same ven- 
erable archetype, as they either supply each other’s 
defects, or fail at the same passages. ister first pub- 
lished readings from it in his reprint of Mill’s Gr. Test. 
Among Bentley’s papers has been found a transcrip- 
tion of the whole of it, but not in his own handwriting. 
It was very accurately published in full by Matthei 
in 1791, in common type, with two fac-simile pages. 
Anger, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Béttiger, and Scrivener 
have since carefully collated it. It betrays certain 
marks of having been copied with a polemical view, 
but, in connection with the two MSS. named above, it 
forms a valuable aid to textual criticism.—Tregelles, 
in Horne’s Jntrod. iv, 199; Scrivener, Introd. p. 135 sq. 
See Manuscripts, Brsuicat. 


Boéthius (Anicrus Manuius TorquatTus SEVERI- 
Nus), a celebrated Roman statesman and philosopher. 
Sprung from an illustrious house, he was born at Rome 
about 470, and went (according to one account) to study 
at Athens in 480. His father’s death compelled him, 
in 490, to return to Rome. He was once elected con- 
sul (A.D. 510), was happily married, and had two sons, 
who in 522 were elevated to the consulate. He for a 


| time enjoyed the high favor of Theodoric; but about 523, 


having been accused of treasonable attempts against 
the emperor, and of sacrilege and magic, he was con- 
demned to exile and sent to Pavia, where he was cast 
into prison. Here he spent his solitary hours, amid 
the miseries and confinement of his cell, in literary la- 
bors, and during this period were composed his books 
De Consolatione Philosophie. In the following year he 
was beheaded in his prison. Baronius relates, upon 
the authority of Julius Marcianus, that after the head 
of Boethius had been struck off, he took it up in his two 
hands and carried it to an adjoining church, when he 
sank upon his knees before the altar and expired! 
Well may Cave add, ‘“‘ Nugatur plane infra viri pru- 
dentis gravitatem, purpure sux dignitatem Card, Ba- 
ronius!”? His works are—l. Jn Porphyrium a Victori- 
no translatum dialogi IT :—2. In Porphyrium a se Latine 
versum libri 1 :—3. In Categorias Aristotelis libri IT, and 
other Commentaries on Aristotle:—4. /ntroductio ad 
Catholicos syllogismos, ete. :—5. De Consolatione Philcso- 
phie libri V (Lyons, 1502, 4to, with the commentaries 
of St. Thomas Aquinas; ibid. 1514; Basle, 1536, 8vo, 
by Murmellius ; Antwerp, 1607, 8vo; Lyons, 1633, and 
with the Annotations of Renatus Vallinus, 1656; Riga, 
1794, by Freitag; Linz, 1827, by Weingartner; Jena, 
1843, by Obbarius). The Saxon version, by king Al- 
fred, was published at Oxford, by Rawlinson, in 1698, 
from a modern transcript of the Cottonian MS., of 
which a few fragments only were saved. A number 
of theological treatises (especially three on the Trinity) 
are attributed to Boethius; but they were probably 
written by some other writer of the same name, It is 
not even satisfactorily established that he was a Chris- 
The De Consolatione was translated into 
English by Preston (1695), and into German by Frey- 
tag (Riga, 1794). The works of Boethius were col- 
lected and published at Venice, 1491; Basle, 1546, 
and, with wv 7/orum commentaries, in 1570 (2 vols. fol.) ; 
Leyden, 1671; Paris, 1680,—Landon, Zeel. Dict. ii, 300. 


Bogatzky, Cuartes Henry, a German writer 
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was born at Jankow, Silesia, Sept. 7, 1690. His father 
designed him for the army; but, having been taught 
by a pious mother, his religious life was decided at an 
early age, and he refused to be a soldier. He studied 
law at Jena and theology at Halle. In 1718 he re- 
turned to Silesia, and lived for several years in noble 
families, every where leading men to Christ. He 
finally returned to Halle, and remained there, doing 
works of charity, and writing hymns and books of de- 
votion, until his death, June 15,1774. He is chiefly re- 
membered for his hymns, and for his Goldenes Schutz- 
kistlein d. Kinder Gottes (Breslau, 1718), which has had 
an immense circulation. It is translated into English 
—(rolden Treasury of the Children of God (York, 1821, 
and many editions—one by the American Tract Soci- 
ety, N. Y.). His autobiography was published by 
Knapp (K. H. von Bogatzkys Lebenslauf von ihm selbst 
beschrieben, Halle, 1801). See also Ledderhose, Das 
Leben K. II, von Bogatzkys (Heidelb. 1846). 


Bogermann, Jowann, a Dutch theologian, noted 
as president of the Synod of Dort, was born in 1576, 
at Oplewert, in Friesland. ‘ He took a violent part in 
the religious controversies which inflamed, with un- 
wonted fire, the Dutch mind at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. His hatred of Arminianism ex- 
tended itself (as theological hatred generally does) to 
the persons who upheld it, and his zeal was on various 
occasions gratified by securing the punishment of those 
who had the misfortune to differ in opinion from him.” 
He translated Beza’s book, De la Punition des Here- 
tigues (Punishment of Heretics), and assailed Grotius in 
a polemical treatise, Annotationes contra H. Grotium. 
In 1618 he was elected president of the Synod of Dort; 
“but his conduct there does not seem to have given 
satisfaction to the Frieslanders who had delegated 
him, for he was accused on his return of having ex- 
ceeded his instructions.’’ His most useful work was 
the translation of the Bible. Four other persons were 
associated with him in the task, but the translation of 
the Old Testament is chiefly his work, and is charac- 
terized by taste, fidelity, and purity of language. It 
is still used in the Dutch churches. He died Sept. 11, 
1637, at Franeker, in the university of which he was 
professor of divinity.—Hoefer, Biographie Générale, vi, 
379; Chambers, Encyclopedia, s. v. 


Bogomiles, an important sect of the twelfth cen- 
tury, kindred to the Massilians (q. v.), or perhaps the 
same. They seem to have represented parts, at least, 
of the Paulician (q. v.) heresy. Their name is derived 
by some from their constant use of the prayer ‘‘ Bog 
Milui” (Lord have mercy); by others from the Slavic 
word Bogomil (Beloved of God). Our knowledge of 
them rests chiefly on the Panoplia of Euthymius Ziga- 
benus, published by Gieseler (Géttingen, 1852). Issu- 
ing from Thrace, they obtained a footing in the patri- 
archate of Constantinople and in some dioceses of 
Egypt (Neale, Hastern Church, ii, 240). 

Their theological system was a modified er quasi 
dualism; admitting, indeed, but one Supreme princi- 
ple, the good, but holding that the Supreme had two 
sons, Satanael and Jesus. Satanael, the first-born, 
had the government of the world, but, becoming in- 
toxicated with the pride of power, he rebelled, in order 
to organize a kingdom of his own, and many celestial 
spirits joined him. Driven from heaven, he formed 
the earth from pre-existing elements, and also created 
man, The human sowl, however, was inspired direct- 
ly by the Lord of Heaven, Satanael having sought in 
vain to animate the works without help from the Au- 
thor of all Good. The very excellencies now apparent 
in mankind inflamed the enyy of Satanael. He se- 
duced Eve; and Cain, their godless issue, became the 
root and representative of evil; while Abel, the son 
of Adam, testified to the better principle in man. This 
principle, however, was comparatively inefficacious, 
owing to the craft of the Tempter; and at length an 
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act of mercy on the part of God was absolutely needed 
for the rescue and redemption of the human soul, The 
agent whom he singled out was Christ. <A spirit, call- 
ed the Son of God, or Logos, and identified with Mi- 
chael the Archangel, came into the world, put on the 
semblance of a body, baffled the apostate angels, and, 
divesting their malignant leader of all superhuman at- 
tributes, reduced his title from Satanael to Satan, and 
curtailed his empire in the world. The Saviour was 
then taken up to heaven, where, after occupying the 
chief post of honor, he is, at the close of the present 
dispensation, to be reabsorbed into the essence out of 
which his being is derived. The Holy Spirit, in like 
manner, is, according to the Bogomiles, an emanation 
only, destined to revert hereafter to the aboriginal 
source of life. 

The authors of this scheme had many points in com- 
mon with the other medieval sects. They looked en 
all the Church as anti-Christian, and as ruled by fall- 
en angels, arguing that no others, save their own 
community, were genuine ‘‘ citizens of Christ.” The 
strong repugnance which they felt to every thing that 
savored of Mosaism urged them to despise the ritual 
system of the Church: for instance, they contended 
that the only proper baptism is a baptism of the Spirit. 
A more nealthy feeling was indeed expressed in their 
hostility to image-worship and exaggerated reverence 


‘of the saints, though even there the opposition rested 


mainly on Docetic views of Christ and his redemp- 
tion. These opinions had been widely circulated in 
the Eastern empire when Alexius Comnenus caused 
inquiries to be made respecting them, and, after he 
had singled out a number of the influential misbe- 
lievers, doomed them to imprisonment for life. An 
aged monk, named Basil (q. v.), who came forward as 
the leader of the sect, resisted the persuasions of Alex- 
ius and the patriarch. He ultimately perished at the 
stake in Constantinople in 1119. His creed, however, 
still survived, and found adherents in all quarters, 
more especially in minds alive to the corruptions of 
the Church and mystic in their texture.—Hardwick, 
Ch. Mist. p. 302-305; Neander, Ch. Hist. iv, 552 sq.; 
Gieseler, Ch. Hist. per. iii, div. iii, § 93; Gieseler, De 
Bogomilis Commentatio; Engelhardt, De Origine Bogo- 
milorum (Erlang. 1828). See CATHART. 


Bogue, Davin, D.D., an Independent minister of 
England, and one of the founders of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, was born at Halydown, Berwickshire, 
March 1, 1750. He was sent in 1762 to the University 
of Edinburgh, where he remained nine years, and 
graduated A.M. in 1771. Soon after, he was licensed 
to preach in the Kirk of Scotland, and he was ordained 
at Gosport June 18,1777. . He remained pastor of the 
Independent congregation in that place for fifty years. 
In 1789 he opened a theological school at Gosport, 
which was afterward adopted as the training-school 
for missionaries sent out by the London Missionary 
Society. Besides his share in founding the London 
Missionary Society, he was one of the chief originators 
of the ‘‘ Religious Tract Society,’’ and wrote the first 
tract published by that institution. He died at Brigh- 
ton Oct. 25, 1825. He wrote, in conjunction with Dr. 
Bennett, a History of the Dissenters from the Revolution 
of 1688 to 1808 (2d ed. Lond. 1833, 2 vols. 8vo); Essays 
on the Divine Authority of the New Testament (Lond. 
1802, Svo) ; Discourses on the Millennium (2 vols. 1816). 
His Life was written by Dr. Bennett, and there is also 
a full memoir in Morrison, JA/isstonary Fathers, p.156- 
213. 


Bo’han (Heb. Bohan’, \13, a thumb; Sept. Bawy), 
a Reubenite [see Bren-BonAn ], in whose honor a stone 
was erected which afterward served as a boundary- 
mark on the frontier of Judah and Benjamin (Josh, 
xv, 6; xviii, 17). It does not appear from the text 
whether this stone was a sepulchral monument, or set 
up to commemorate some great exploit performed by 
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this Bohan in the conquest of Canaan (comp. 1 Sam. 
vii,12). See Sronre. Bunting Utinerar. tot. 8. Script. 
p- 144), mentioning Bahurim, says that near to it, in 
the valley, is a stone called Bohan, of extraordinary 
size, and shining like marble; but this wants confirma- 
tion (yet comp. Schwarz, Palest. p. 94). It was situ- 
ated in the valley of Achor, between Beth-Arabah and 
Debir, apparently along the eastern side of the present 
‘Wady Dahr running into the Dead Sea. Sce Trine. 


BGheim (or Benem), Hans, a forerunner of the 
Peasant War in Germany, was born at Niklashausen, 
in Baden, about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Jn his youth he was a farm-servant and a drummer at 
wakes and fairs. Awakened by the preaching of a 
Franciscan, he burnt his drum. He believed that the 
Virgin appeared to him, and revealed certain ascetic 
and extravagant doctrines to him, which about 1476 
he began to preach. He soon gained influence among 
the lower classes by preaching against the vices of 
priests and princes, and against Purgatory. He prob- 
ably had heard the teachings of the Hussites. Multi- 
tudes were stirred to enthusiasm by his preaching. 
He was burnt at the stake in 1482.—UIlmann, Reform- 
ers before the Reformation, i, 384 sq. 


Bohemia (Botemum, Boiohemum, Boemia; Germ. | 


Bohmen, Boheim), a kingdom of Germany, in the Aus- 
trian dominions, bounded on the north by Misnia and 
Lusatia, east by Silesia and Moravia, south by Aus- 
tria, and west by Bavaria. Two thirds of the inhab- 
itants are Sclavonians, and call themselves Czechs ; 
the remainder are chiefly Germans. As early as 845, 
many Bohemians had embraced Christianity through 
the medium of the Germans and Romans, in conse- 
quence of the wars of the German king Lewis. In 871, 
Duke Borzivoy, upon a visit to Svatopluk, governor 
of the Moravians, became acquainted with the Chris- 
tian religion, and he, his wife Ludmila, and their at- 
tendants, received baptism, probably at Olmiitz. On 
that occasion he became acquainted with Methodius, 
a monk and painter, who had been sent in 862 from 
Constantinople to Morayia as missionary, with his 
brother monk Cyrillus, who invented the Sclavonic 
alphabet. Methodius accompanied the Bohemian duke 
to his own country, where many were converted and 
several churches built. The good work which Borzi- 
voy had begun, Drahomira, the heathen wife of his 
son Vratislav, sought afterward to destroy. Ludmi- 
la, Borzivoy’s widow, and her grandson, Duke Wen- 
ze], fell victims to her fury. It was not till the reign 
of Boleslay the Pious (967-999) that Christianity ob- 
tained security and peace in Bohemia. 

Tn 968 a distinct bishopric was formed at Prague for 
Bohemia, which until that period had been subject to 
the Bishop of Regensburg; and Hatto, archbishop of 
Mayence, consecrated the Saxon Dethmar bishop of 
Bohemia. Then the pope required (though the Chris- 
tianity brought in by Methodius was properly derived 
from the Greek Church, and the Sclavonian liturgy 
had been introduced in several places) that every thing 
should be arranged in conformity with the Romish 
yitual. The use of the Latin language in divine ser- 
vice, the celibacy of the priests, and the Lord’s Supper 
without the cup, were especially enforced. But the 
Bohemians made great resistance, and in 977 the Bo- 
hemian delegates obtained a temporary permission for 
the use of the liturgy in the Sclavonic language. But 
it was soon afterward resolved at Rome that the vul- 
gar tongue should be expelled from the churches. An 
order to that effect by Pope Gregory VII, 1079, asserts 
that ‘it is the pleasure of Almighty God that divine 
worship should be held in a private language, though 
all do not understand it; for, were the singing general 
and loud, the language might easily fall into contempt 
and disgust.”’ Nevertheless, both liturgies continued 
in use up to the middle of the 14th century. 


In 1353, under the archbishop of Ivague, Ernst de 
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Pardubitz (commonly called Arnestus), the communion 
without the cup was again insisted upon. Foreign pro- 
fessors and students, who had been accustomed in their 
native country to the Lord’s Supper under one form, 
promoted this innovation in Prague. Nevertheless, 
in 1890, the communion under both forms was for some 
time allowed at Kuttenberg by Boniface IX, probably 
because these mountaineers had always been treated 
with much forbearance. Under Archbishop Ernst, 
Romish customs were generally adopted in Bohemia. 
But there were many opponents of Romish perversions 
in the 14th century. Wycliffe’s writings had impress- 
ed many of the noblest minds, both clergy and laity. 
Prominent among them were Milicz (q. v.) and Stiek- 
na, cathedral preachers at Prague, Matthias Janow 
(q. v-), confessor to Charles IV, all of whom were ex- 
iled. After them arose Huss (q. v.), martyred 1415, 
and JmRoME oF PRAGUE (q. v.), 1416, whose bloody 
deaths aroused the spirit of the Bohemians. In 1420, 
the Hussites, having taken up arms, were excommu- 
nicated by the pope; the Emperor Sigismund sent an 
army into Bohemia. The bravery and terrible deeds 
of Ziska, the Hussite leader, protracted the contest for 
many years. J’earful cruelties were practised on both 
sides. The painful division of the Reformers into Ca- 
lixtines (q. vy.) and Taborites (q. v.) gave great advan- 
tage to the papal party. . In 1432 the pope convoked a 
council at Basle, which was attended by 300 Bohemian 
delegates. An accommodation was made by granting 
the cup (communio sub utraque), and the Calixtine Ro- 
|kyzan was made archbishop of Prague. This arrange- 
ment satisfied the Romanizing Calixtines, or Utra- 
quists, as they were called, but not the Taborites, who 
were, in the main, thorough Protestants. They con- 
tinued unmoved by arguments or threats, by flatteries 
or sufferings, and, having gradually remodelled their 
ecclesiastical discipline, became known by the name 
of the BourmraAn Breruren. The peculiarities of 
their religious belief are exhibited in their Confession 
of Faith (A.D. 1504), especially their opinion as to the 
Lord’s Supper. They rejected the idea of transubstan- 
tiation, and admitted only a mystical spiritual presence 
(of Christ in the Eucharist. On all points they profess- 
‘ed to take the Scriptures as the ground of their doe- 
'trines; and for this, but more especially for the con- 
stitution and discipline of their churches, they received 
the approbation of the reformers of the 16th century. 
They distributed their members into three classes, the 
beginners, the proficients, and the perfect. To carry 
on their system they had clergy of different degrees: 
bishops (seniors and conseniors or assistants); pres- 
|byters and deacons: and, of lay officers, ediles and 
acolytes, among whom the civil, moral, and ecclesias- 
\tical affairs were judiciously distributed. ‘Their first 
bishop received his ordination from a Waldensian bish- 
op, though their churches held no communion with 
ithe Waldenses in Bohemia. They numbered 200 
‘churches in Bohemia. Persecution raged against them 
even up to the middle of the 17th century, and thou- 
|sands of the best citizens of Bohemia were driven into 
| Poland and Prussia. They subsequently obtained tol- 
leration, and entered into agreement with the Polish 
Lutherans and Calvinistic churches. Those who re- 
/mained in Bohemia and Moravia recovered a certain 
degree of liberty under Maximilian II, and had their 
principal residence at Fulneck, in Moravia, and hence 
have been called Moravian Brethren. See Mora- 
viAns. Though the Old Bohemian Brethren must be 
regarded as now extinct, this society deserves ever to 
be had in remembrance as one of the principal guar- 
dians of Christian truth and piety in times just emerg- 
ing from the barbarism of the Dark Ages, and as the 
parent of the United Brethren. Their Catechism has 
been republished by Dr. Von Zezschwitz (Die Cate- 
chismen der Waldenser u. Bohmischen Brider, Erlangen, 
1863). The Jesuits, supported by Ferdinand IT, car- 
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effectually in the 17th century. Protestantism was 
crushed at the expense of civilization. There was no 
legal toleration for it until the philosophical emperor 
Joseph IT issued his‘ Edict of Toleration,” Oct. 13, 
1781 (Pescheck, ii, 335). Protestant congregations, 
both Lutheran and Reformed, soon sprang up. 

The Roman Church is now very powerful in Bohe- 
mia. Its hierarchy includes one archbishop (Prague), 
three bishops (Leitmeritz, Koniggratz, and Budweis), 
a titular bishop, and twelve prelates of the rich orders 
of Knights of the Cress and Premonstratenses. ‘The regu- 
lar clergy have 7) monasteries and 6 convents of nuns. 
The Protestants are found chiefly in north-eastern Bo- 
hemia; they number from 75,000 to 100,000, of whom 
£7 churches follow the Reformed confession, and 17 
the Lutheran; and there are perhaps 7000 to 10,000 
Mennonites and smaller sects. See Pescheck, Mefor- 
mation in Bohemia (transl. Lond. 1846, 2 vols. 8vo) ; 
Hardwick, Ch. Hist., Middle Age, p. 124. See Aus- 
TRIA. : 


Bohemian Brethren. 
See Bonnier. 


See Bonemia. 
Bohler, Prerrr. 
Boies, Arremas, a Congregational minister, was 

born at Blandford, Mass., Sept. 8, 1792, and graduated 

at Williams College 1816. In 1819 he was crdained 

pastor in Wilmington, N.C. . In 1821 he accepted a 

call from Charleston; on account of ill health, he re- 

signed 1823. In 1824 he was ordained pastor of the 
church in South Hadley, Mass. In 1884 he went to 

Boston as pastor of Pine Street Church, which position 

he resigned in 1840, and in 1841 removed to New Lon- 

don, where he remained until his death, Sept. 25, 1844. 

He published a Thanksgiving Sermn, Characteristics of 

the Times (1828), and an Address b-fc re the Society of 

Inquiry in Amherst College (1884).—Sprague, Annals, 

ii, 664. 

Boil (497, shechin’, rendered “ botch’’ in Deut. 
xxviii, 27, 25), a burning sore or inflamed ulcer of en 
aggravated description, either local (as in the case of 
Hezekiah, 2 Kings xx, 7; Isa. xxxviii, 21), or cover- 
ing an extensive surface (as in the case of the Egyp- 
tians, Exod. ix, 9,10,11; Deut. xxviii, 27, 35). Sce 
Buarns. It is also applied to the ulcerated spots in- 
dicative of leprosy (Ley. xiii, 18, 19, 20, 23), and is the 
term used to designate the disease of Job (Job ii, 7), 
probably the elephantiasis, or black leprosy. See Lrp- 
ROSY. 

Bois, du. See Dusors. 

Bolingbroke. See Deism and Inriperiry. 

Bolivia, a republic of South America. Its area 
is about 350,000 square miles. Population in 1855, 
1,447,000, exclusive of about 700,000 Indians. The 
Roman Catholic Church is recognised as the state 
church, yet other denominations are tolerated. The 
convents have the right of receiving novices only on 
condition that they are at any time at liberty to leave 
again the monastic life. The chamber of senators ex- 
ercises the right of superintending the ecclesiastical 
affairs. At the head of the Church is the archbishop 
of Chareas, who resides at Chuquisaca, and three bish- 
ops, at Santa Cruz de la Sierra, La Paz, and Cocham- 
ba. There is a university at Chuquisaca, besides sey- 
eral colleges. A large majority of the entire popula- 
tion are of Indian descent, and still show a strong at- 
tachment to the Jesuits, who were expelled from their 
missions March 27,1767. In the eastern plains sev- 
eral tribes still live together in the missions. There 
were in 1830, among the Chiquitos, ten missions, with 
15,316 inhabitants; among the Mojos, thirteen, with 
23,951 inhabitants. See AMERICA. 

Bolland or Bollandus, Jonny, born in Brabant 
in 1596, and entered the Society of Jesus in 1612. He 
was chosen by his fraternity to carry into effect Ross- 
weide’s plan of the Acta Sanctorum, or Lives of the 
Saints. See Acra Sancrorum. He died in 1665. 
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A memoir of his life is prefixed to the first volume of 
the Acta Sanctorum for March. 


Bollandists, a society of Jesuits at Antwerp, so 
called as the continuators of the Acta Sanctorum after 
the death of Bolland. From 1665 to 1782, twenty-two 
editors in succession were engaged, and published one 
hundred and seventy-three volumes. These were all 
Jesuits; and after the suppression of that order, canons 
regular, Benedictines, and others devoted themselves 
to the continuation of this work. The renewal of it 
was undertaken in 1838 by several Jesuits at Brus- 
sels. Some idea of the vast extent of this work, still 
in progress, may be gathered from the fact that the 
lives of more than two thousand saints remain to com- 
plete the year, and more than fifty additional volumes 
in folio must be published before the completion of the 
work. See Acra SANCTORUM. 

Bolled (24223, gibol’, the calyx or corolla of flow- 
ers), a participial adjective from the old word boll, sig- 
nifying pod or capsule; applied to the blossoms of flax 
(q. v.) in Exod. ix, 31. 


Bolsec, Jerome, a French Carmelite monk of the 
16th century, who appears to have embraced the re- 
formed opinions, and fled from Paris to Ferrara, where 
he was almoner to the duchess. From thence he went 
to Lyons and Geneva, avowed himself a Protestant, and 
began to practise as a physician. In1551 he declaim- 
ed against predestination ina public assembly. Bolsee 
was imprisoned, convicted of sedition and Pelagianism, 
and banisbed (Dec. 23,1551). He returned to France 
and again embraced Romanism. In 1577 he publish- 
ed Histoire de la Vie, Meurs, etc., de Jean Calvin, a vio- 
lently abusive book, which he followed with a slander- 
ous Life of Beza in 1582. He died about 1585.—Mos- 
heim, Ch. Hist, iii, 196 ; Haag, La France Protestante, 
ii, 360. 

Bolster (MIN, meraashoth’, something at the 
head) occurs Gen. xxviii, 11, 18, where it is rendered 
* nillows;’’ 1 Sam. xix, 13,16; xxvi, 7, 11, 16, a pillow. 
These were stuffed with wool or some soft substance 
(Ezek. xiii, 18, 21); the poorer classes, instead of these, 
made use of skins. The “pillow of goats’ hair for his 
bolster,” placed by Michal (1 Sam. xix, 13), seems to 
convey the impression that in those remote times it was 
not usual for any but sick persons to use bolsters or pil- 
lows to support the head when in bed; and that, accord- 
ingly, Michal put one stuffed with goats’ hair under the 
head of the Teraphim, to confirm the notion she wished 
to convey that David lay there sick. She would then 
cover the head and bolster with a cloth, it being usual 
in the East for people to cover their heads while in bed. 
The Septuagint and Josephus make out that it was a 
goat’s liver, the use of which, as explained by the latter 
(Ant. vi, 11, 4), was, that the liver of a goat had the prop- 
erty of motion some time after being taken from the an- 
imal, and therefore gave a motion to the bed-clothes, 
which was necessary to convey the idea that a living 
person lay in the bed. The Targum says that it was 
a goat-skin bottle; if so, it was most likely inflated 
with air. It is probable, however, that the term ren- 
dered ‘‘ bolster” is merely an adverbial phrase, and 
should be rendered literally in all cases, as it actually 
isin 1 Sam. xxvi, 7-16. See Brp. 


Bolton, Ropert, a Puritan divine, was born in 
1572, and died in 1631. He was especially famous as 
a reliever of afflicted consciences. He professed on 
his death-bed that he never in his sermons taught any 
thing but what he had first sought to work on his own 
heart. He is the author of A Discourse on Happiness 
(Lond. 1611, 4to; 6 editions during the author’s life- 
time) ; Instructions relative to afflicted Consctences (1631, 
4to); Helps to Humiliation (Oxford, 1631, 8vo); On the 
four last Things (London, 1633, 4to); Devout Prayers 
(1638, 8vo).— Middleton, Lvangelical Biography, iii, 
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Bombay, the capital of a British presidency in In- 
dia of the same name, had in 1845 a population of 
235,000 souls, of which two thirds were Hindoos, 20,000 
Parsees, and the rest Mussulmans, Jews, and Chris- 
tians. It is the see of a bishop of the Church of Eng- 
land, whose diocese comprised in 1859 58 clergymen, 
including one archdeacon. It is also the see of a Ro- 
man Catholic bishop.—Clergy List for 1860 (Lond. 
1860, 8vo). See Inpra. 


Bona, Jonny, a distinguished writer, and cardinal of 
the Romish Church, was born at Mondovi, in Pied- 
mont, Oct. 10,1609. Having distinguished himself in 
his studies, he entered, in 1625, the order of the I'euil- 
lans, and in 1651 he was made general of his congre- 
gation. Pope Alexander VII employed him in many 
ways, and made him Consultor of the Congregation of 
the Index, Qualificator of the Holy Office; and in 1669 
Clement IX made him cardinal. He died at Rome 
Oct. 27, 1674, after he had made a revision of all his 
works, the chief of which are—1. De Divina Psalmodia, 
ejusque causis, mysteriis, et disciplind, which treats of all 
matters relating to the holy office (Rome and Paris, 
1663, 4to) :—2. Manuductio ad celum :—3. Via compendii 
ad Deum :—4. Tractatus asceticus de discretione Spiritu- 
um :—d. De Sacrificio Misse :—6. Horologium asceticum : 
—7. De principiis vite: Christiane :—8. De rebus Litur- 
gicis, containing all information concerning the rites, 
prayers, and ceremonies of the mass (Rome, 1671, fol. ; 
Paris, 1672, 4to); it was afterward revised and aug- 
mented by a dissertation on the use of fermented bread 
at the mass. All his works (except his poems and let- 
ters) have been collected in 3 vols. 8vo. The best edi- 
tion of his works is that of Sala (Turin, 1747-53, 4 vols. 
fol.). 

Bonald, Louis Gasrret AmsBrotse, Vicomte de, 
one of the principal writers of the ultra-papal party in 
the Roman Church of the nineteenth century, was born 
in 1760 at Monna. After the outbreak of the I'rench 
Revolution, he showed himself at first attached to the 
revolutionary ideas, but soon (1791) became one of their 
most ardent opponents. He therefore emigrated from 
France in 1791, but returned under the reign of Napo- 
leon, who, in 1808, made him councillor at the Univer- 
sity. After the restoration of the Bourbons, he was for 
some time the leader of the uJtramontane party in the 
Chamber of Deputies. He was made, in 1823, a peer 
of France; in 1830, after the revolution of July, he re- 
tired from political life, and died at his castle in Mon- 
nain 1840. Among his works, the following are prized 
by his adherents as the most important: 1. Théorie du 
pouvoir politique et religieuw (Paris, 1796, 3 vols.) :— 
2. Legislation primitive (Paris, 1802, 3 vols.):—3. Re- 
cherches philosophiques sur les premiers objets de connais- 
sances morales (Paris, 1808, 2 vols.). 


Bonaventura, Sr., one of the most eminent of the 
scholastic divines of the thirteenth century, called also 
“the Seraphic Doctor,” was born at Bagnarea, Tuscany, 
in 1221. His family name was Giovanni Fidanza. 
In 1243 he entered the Franciscan order, and stndied 
at Paris under Alexander de Hales: afterward he 
taught divinity in the same university, and took his 
doctor’s degree, together with Thomas Aquinas, in 
1255. In the following year, upon the death of John 
of Parma, he was elected general of his order, where- 
upon he labored to reform its decayed discipline, and 
defended it warmly against the attacks of Giraldus of 
Abbeville and William de St. Amour. At a general 
chapter of the order, held at Pisa, he directed the Mi- 
norites every where to exhort the people, in their ser- 
mons, to pray to the Virgin and worship her when 
they heard the sound of the bell after compline. He 
also first introduced the establishment of religious con- 
fraternities, or sodalities of laymen, which he set on, 
foot at Rome in 1270. In 1272 he had the singular} 
privilege conferred upon him of nominating to the 
popedom, the cardinals being unable to come to any 
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conclusion among themselves, and unanimously agree: 
ing to leave the matter in the hands of Bonaventura, 
who named Theodore, archdeacon of Liege, known as 
Pope Gregory X. This pope, in gratitude, made him 
cardinal-bishop of Albano in 1274. He attended the 
first sessions of the Council of Lyons, but died before 
its conclusion, July 15th, 1274. He was canonized by 
Pope Sixtus IV in 1482. In philosophy, as well as 
theology, he was pre-eminent in his time. His special 
aim was to reconcile Aristotle with the Alexandrians, 
‘In his commentary on Lombardus he contracts the 
sphere of spéculation, and studies to employ the prin- 
ciples of Aristotle and the Arabians, not so much for 
the satisfaction of a minute and idle curiosity, as for 
the resolution of important questions, and to reconcile 
opposite opinions, especially in the important inquiries 
respecting individuation and free-will. Occasionally 
he rests his arguments rather on the practical destina- 
tion of man than on theoretical notions—for instance, 
respecting the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. 
The Supreme Good he affirms to be union with the De- 
ity, by which alone mankind can attain a perception 
of truth, and the enjoyment of happiness. ‘This leads 
him to ascribe all knowledge to illumination from on 
high (Reductio actionum ad Theologiam), which he distin- 
guishes into four species—exterior, inferior, interior, 
and superior. He defines also six degrees whereby 
man may approximate the Deity, and refers to these 
six as many distinct faculties of the soul—an ingenious 
idea, and copiously detailed, but in a great degree ar- 
bitrary and forced (/tinerarium mentis ad Deum). TVind- 
ing speculation insufficient for the attainment of the 
Supreme Good, he abandoned himself with all his heart 
to Mysticism.” ‘‘In the scholastic theology, Bona- 
ventura ranks after Thomas Aquinas in point of fertil- 
ity and of speculative acuteness; while, as a mystic, 
he lacks the independence of the school of St. Victor. 
His characteristic merits are his ample comprehen- 
siveness, both of thought and feeling, and his imagin- 
ative power, which, however, was always united with 
strict logical faculty. According to his scholastic 
principle, he set out with the purpose to bring the 
whole of human knowledge within the sphere of theol- 
ogy (De reductione artium in theologiam)” (Herzog, 
Real-Encyhklopidie, ti, 291). The worst feature of Bo- 
nayentura’s influence was the impulse he gave to Mari- 
olatry (Elliott, Delin. of Romanism, bk. iv, ch. iv, p. 763, 
Lond. ed.8yo). The beautiful hymn, Recordare sancte 
crucis, was written by him; it is given, with a trans- 
lation, by the Rev. H. Harbaugh, in the Mercersburg 
Review, 1858, p. 480. Among his other works on sys- 
tematic theology, the Breviloguium and Centiloguium 
are the most important. The former is called by 
Baumgarten-Crusius the best manual of systematic 
theology produced in the Middle Ages. The best edi- 
tion of it is by Hefele (Tiib. 1845). He also wrote 
many mystico-practical treatises, e. ¢. De septem itinn. 
eternitatis : — Stimulus Amoris: —Incendum Amoris, 
etc. Neander declares that “his great mind grasped 
the whole compass of human knowledge as it existed 
in his time.” His writings are collected under the 
title Opera, Sixti V, Pont. Max., jussu emendaia, cte. 
(Rome, 1588-96, 8 vols. fol. ; also Venice, 1751, 18 vols. 
4to). Contents, vol. i: Principium 8. Scripiure ; Exrpo- 
sitio seu Sermones 33 in Hexaémeron ; Eapositio in Psal- 
terium, in Ecclesiasten, in Sapientiam et in Threnos Hi- 
eremic. Vol. ii: Expositio in caput vi S. Matthei, et 
in Evang. S. Luce; Postilla in Evang. S. Johannis et 
Collationes in eundem. Vol. iii: Sermones de Tempore 
et de Sunctis. Vols. iv, v: Commen’aria im iv libros 
Sententiarum Petri Lombardi. Vol. vi contains parts 1 
and 2 of the Opuscula, viz.: (1.) De reductione artium 
ad theologiam ; (2.) Breviloquium; (3.) Cc ntiloquium ; 
(4.) Pharetra ; (.) Declaratio terminorum theologia : (6.) 
Principium compendiosum wm libros Sententiarum ; 7.) ww 
libri. Sententiarum carmine digesti; (8.) De i virtutibus 
cardinalibus; (9.) De vit donis S. S.; 10.) De iii ter- 
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nariis peccatorum; (11.) De resurrectione ad gratiam ; 
(12.) Dieta Salutis ; (13.) De Keclesiastica Merarchia. 
(1.) Soliloquium ; (2.) De meditatione vite D, N. J.C. ; 
(3.) Libellus meditationum ; (4.) De vit gradibus contem- 
plationis ; (5.) De v festivitutibus puert Jesu; (6.) Ofi- 
cium de Passione Dominica; (7.) De 8S. Cruce, laudatio ; 
(8.) Lignum vite ; (9.) Speculum de laudibus B. Marie ; 
(10.) De Corona B. Marie; (11.) De compassione ejus- 
dem; (12.) Philomela passioni Domini aptata per vii ho- 
ras; (13.) De vii verbis Domini in Cruce; (14.) Psalte- 
rium B. Marie majus; 15.) Id. minus; 16.) In Salu- 
tationem angelicam ; (17.) In “ Salve Regina.” Vol.) 
vii contains part 3 of the Opuscula, viz. : (1.) De insti- 
tutione vite Christiane ; (2.) De regimine anime; (3.) 
Speculum animi; (A.) De x preceptis; (5.) De gradibus 
virtutum ; (6.) Itinerarium mentis ad Deum; 7.) De vit 
itineribus eternitatis; (8.) Stimulus Divini amoris; (9.) 
Parvum bonum, sive incendium amoris; 10.) Amatori- 
us; (11.) Exercitiorum Spiritualium libellus ; 12.) Fas- 
cicularius, (18.) Epistole xxy memoralia complectens ; 
(14.) Confessionale; (15.) De ratione confitendi; (16.) 
De puritate conscientia ; (17.) De praparatione Sacerdo- 
tis ad Missam; (18.) Expositio Misse ; (19.) De vi alis 
Cherubim ; (20.) De vi alis Seraphim. Vol. viii contains 
the Opuscula relating to monachism, viz. : (1.) De trip- 
lict statu religiosorum ; (2.) Speculum discipline ; (3.) ax 
passus Novitiorum; (4.) In regulam novitiorum ; (5.) De 
processu religionis; (6.) De cortemptu seculi; (7.) De 
reformatione mentis ; (8.) Alphabetum boni monachi ; (9.) | 
De perfectione vite; 10.) Declaratio regula minorum ; 
(i1.) Circa eandem regulam ; (12.) Quare fratres mino- 
res predicent ; (13.) De paupertate Christi; 4.) Quod 
Christus et Apostoli nudis pedibus incedebant ; (15.) 
Apologia evangelice paupertat’s; (16.) Contra calwmnt- 
atorem regule Franciscane ; 17.) Apolog. in eos qui Ord. 
Min. advers-ntur; (18.) De non frequentandis Quwstion- 
thus; (19.) Collat. libel. ad Frat. Tolosatcs (doubtful) ; 
(20.) De reformandis Fratribus ; (21.) Compendiuna theo- 
logie ; (22.) De essentia, invisibilitate, et immensiiate Drr; 
(23.) De mystica theologia. His life was written by 
Fessler (Berl. 1807).—Neander, Ch. Hist. iv, 421; Mos- | 
Loim, Ch. Hist. i, 356, 365; Neander, Hist. of Doginas, 
p. 541, 577 et al.; Cave, Hist. Lit. anno 1255; Dupin, | 
Hist. Eccl. vol. xi, ch. iv; Tennemann, Manual. Hist. 
Phil. § 265; Landon, Eccles. Dict. ii, 319; Hollenberg, | 
Studien zu Bonaventura (Berlin, 1862, 8vo). 

Bond (“9, cesar’, or VO, issar”, a moral obl g2- 
tion ; Ceopdc, a physical means of restraint) is used for | 
an obligation of any kind in Numbers xxx, 2, 4, 12 
[see Vow]; metaphorically, the word signifies oppres- 
sion, captivity, affliction (Psa. exvi, 16; Phil. i, 7). 
See Capriviry. The influences of the Holy Spirit 
are called the bond of peace (Ephes. iv, 3). Charity 
or Christian love is called the bond of perfectness, be- 
cause it completes the Christian character (Col. iii, 14). 
Bonds are also bands or chains worn by prisoners 
(Acts xx, 23; xxv, 14) bound or subjected to slavery 
C1 Cor. xii, 13; Rey. vi, 15). Seo Prison. 

Bond, John Wesley, a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Baltimore, Dec. 11, 1784, enter- 
ed the Baltimore Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1810, and was appointed successively to 
Calvert, V'airfax, and Great Falls Circuits, after which 
he travelled as companion to the venerable Bishop As- 
bury until the death of the latter. In 1816 he was ap- 
pointed to Severn Circuit, and in 1817 to Harford. 
Here he contracted the fever of which he died, Jan. 
22,1819. My. Bond was a man of clear understand- 
ing and sound judgment, and diligent in all the duties 
of his Christian and ministerial profession.—Minutes 
of Conferences, i, 324. 

Bond, Thomas Emerson, M.D., distinguished 
as physician, editor, and preacher, was born in Balti- 
more in February, 1782. His parents removed to 
Buckingham county, Va., and his early education was 
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received there and in Baltimore. After studying 
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medicine at the University of Pennsylvania, he re- 
turned to Baltimore to practise medicine, becoming 
M.D. of the University of Maryland. He rose rapid- 
ly to distinction in practice, and was called to a profes- 
sorship in the university, which, from a failure of his 
health, he never occupied. rom his boyhood he had 
been a diligent student of the English classical writ- 
ers, and had modelled upon them a chaste, masculine, 
and nervous English style. He was also curious in 
theological questions, and brought to their study a 
mind of singular acuteness, disciplined to severity by 
his studies in physical science. At an early age he 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church in Harford 
county, Maryland; and, while practising medicine in 
Baltimore, he was licensed as a local preacher. From 
1816 to 1230 the Church was agitated by questions of 
reform in its government, and Dr. Bond took a very 
active part in the discussion. In 1827 he published 
an Appeal to the Methodists (8yo), in opposition to the 
proposed changes, and in 1828 a Narrative and Defence 
(8vo) of the course of the Church authorities. From 
1830 to 1831 he edited the /tinerant, a newspaper pub- 
lished in Baltimore for the defence of the Church. In 
all these publications Dr. Bond showed himself a mas- 
ter of the subject, as well as of the art of controversy, 
and his writings contributed signally to the overthrow 
of tne so-called Radical reformers. In 1840 he was 
chosen editor of the Christian Advocate and Journal, 
published in New York, the chief weekly organ of the 
Church. Here for twelve years he found his greatest 
field of activity, and achieved the greatest success of 
his lite. In skill of editorial writing he has yet been 
surpassed, it is thought, by no person engaged on the 
The Methodist Quarterly also 
contains several important contributions from his pen. 
He died in New York 14th March, 1856. 


Bondage (some form of the root 123, abad’, to 
toil, or of WB, bakash’, to subjugate; Gr. dovAcia), a 
state of slavery (Exod. i, 14), servitude in captivity 
(Ezra ix, 8,9). See SLAVERY; CAPTIvity. 

BonpacE IN Ecypr.—The pretended fear of Pha- 
raoh, lest in the event of war the Hebrews might make 
common cause with the enemy, avas a sufficient pretext 
with his own pecple for oppressing the Jews, at the 
same time that it had the effect of exciting their preju- 
dices against them. Affecting, therefore, some alarm 
at their numbers, he suggested that so numerous a 
body might avail themselves of the absence of the 
Egyptian troops, and endanger the tranquillity and 
safety of the country, and that prudence dictated the 
necessity of obviating the possibility of such an occur- 
rence (Exod. i, 10). With this view they were treated 
like the captives taken in war, and were forced to un- 
dergo the gratuitous labor of erecting public granaries 
and other buildings for the Egyptian monarch (Exod. 
i, 11). These were principally constructed of erude 
brick; and that such materials were commonly used 
in Egypt we have sufficient proof from the walls and 
other buildings of great size and solidity found in va- 
rious parts of the country, many of which are of a very 
early period. The bricks themselves, both at Thebes 
and in the vicinity of Memphis, frequently bear the 
names of the monarchs who ruled Egypt during and 
prior to this epoch. The crude brick remains about 
Memphis are principally pyramids; those at Thebes 
consist of walls enclosing sacred monuments and 
tombs, and some are made with and others without 
straw. Many have chopped barley and wheat straw, 
others bean haulm and stubble (Exod. v, 12). In the 
tombs we find the process of making them represent- 
ed among the sculptures. But it is not to be sup- 
posed any of these bricks are the work of the Israel- 
ites, who were never occupied at Thebes; and though 
Josephus affirms they were engaged in building pyra- 
mids, as well as in making canals and embankments, 
it is very improbable that the crude brick pyramids of 
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Memphis, or of the Arsinoite nome, were the work of 
the Hebrew captives (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians). See 
Brick. 


Bone (prop. D3, e’tsem; doreov), the hard parts 
of animal bodies (Exod. xii, 46). The expression 
“bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh’’ (Gen. ii, 23), 
‘fof his flesh, and of his bones” (Ephes. v, 30), may 
be understood as implying the same nature, and being 
united in the nearest relation and affection. Iniquities 
are said to be metaphorically in men’s bones when 
their body is polluted by them (Job xx, 11). The 
“valley of dry bones’’ in Ezekiel’s vision represents a 
state of utter helplessness, apart from Divine interpo- 
sition and aid (Ezek. xxxvii, 1-14). The Psalmist 
says, ‘‘Our bones are scattered at the grave’s mouth’’ 
(Psalm exli, 7). This appears to be a strongly figura- 
tive expression ; but that it may be strictly true, the 
following extract from Bruce demonstrates: ‘ At five 
o’clock we left Garigana, our journey being still to the 
eastward, and at a quarter past six in the evening ar- 
rived at the site of a village whose inhabitants had all 
perished with hunger the year before; their wretched 
bones being all unburied, and scattered upon the sur- 
face of the ground where the village formerly stood. 
We encamped among the bones of the dead; no space 
could be found free from them.” The judgment of the 
Lord is denounced against the King of Moab, ‘‘ because 
he burnt the bones of the King of Edom into lime”’ 
(Amos ii, 1), or, as the Chaldee paraphrase explains 
it, ‘‘to plaster the walls of his house with it,’ which 
was a cruel insult. <A piece of barbarity resembling 
this is mentioned by Sir Paul Rycaut, that the wall 
of the city of Philadelphia was made by the bones of 
the besieged by the prince who took it by storm. 
The passage in Amos vi, 9, 10, Roberts says, ‘‘ alludes 
to the custom of burning human bodies, and to that of 
gathering up the half calcined bones, and to the putting 
them into an earthen vessel, and then to the carrying 
back these fragments to the house, or into some out- 
building, where they are kept till conveyed to a sacred 
place. In India this is done by a son or a near rela- 
tion; but in case there is not one near akin, then any 
person who is going to the place (as to the Ganges) 
can take the fragments of bones, and thus perform the 
last rites.” 


Boniface I, elected pope, or rather bishop of Rome, 
Dec. 30, 418, as successor of Zosimus. Eulalius, elect- 
ed by another faction, was at first supported by the 
Emperor Honorius, but Boniface was finally establish- 
ed in the see, which he held till his death in 422. 
During his short tenure he used every means to ex- 
tend the influence of the Roman see. He is commem- 
orated by the Roman Church as a saint on Oct. 25. 

II, a Goth, suceceded Felix IV in October, 530, 
though it is said that his rival, Dioscorus, was as well 
entitled to the see as he. The deacon Vigilius was 
bishop, in fact, from his great influence. Boniface 
died Nov. 8, 5382. He is the first bishop of Rome whose 
name does not occur in the Roman Martyrologium. 

III, was elected bishop of Rome Feb. 16, 606. 
Through his influence the Emperor Phocas decreed 
that the title of ‘‘ universal bishop’’ should be given 
only to the Pope of Rome. In a synod held at Rome, 
he forbade, under anathema, that a bishop should ap- 
point his own successor. He died Nov. 12, 606. 

IV, elected pope in 607 or 608. He obtained of the 
Emperor Phocas that the Pantheon which Agrippa had 
built in honor of all the gods should be converted into 
a Christian church under the invocation of the Virgin, 
and called Sancta Maria Rotunda. He died in 615. 

V, Pope, elected Dec. 24, 618, on the death of Dt- 
odatus, and died Oct. 25, 625. He enacted the decree 
by which the churches became places of refuge for 
criminals. 

VI, Pope, a Roman, elected after the death of For- 


mosus, April 11, 896. ea: was an abandoned charac- 
up 
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ter, and died at the expiration of fifteen days. 
cording to Baronius, his election was not regular. 

VII (Cardinal Franco or Francone), elected in a 
popular tumult, when Benedict VI was seized and 
strangled in 974. Boniface himself was expelled from 
tome in the following year, having incurred general 
detestation through his licentiousness and cruelty. 
Boniface is not considered a legitimate pope, though 
his name is registered as such in most chronological 
tables. He returned to Rome in 985, and put John 
XIV in prison, where he died of hunger, as it is re- 
ported. Boniface again assumed the papal dignity, 
which he retained till his death near the close of 988. 
His corpse is said to have been treated with great in- 
dignity. He was succeeded by John XY. 


WITT, Pope, originally named Benedictus Cajetanus 
or Gaétanus, so called from Gaéta, a town of Naples, 
where his parents had resided. He himself was born 
at Anagni, and was raised to the papacy upon the ab- 
dication of Celestine V, Dec. 24, 1294. He had been 
previously canon of Paris and Lyons, and made cardi- 
nal by Pope Martin IV, and is suspected of having 
by his artifices compelled the resignation of his pred- 
ecessor, Celestinus, whom he kept imprisoned until 
his death. He had a bold, avaricious, and domineer- 
ing spirit, and carried his schemes for the enlargement 
of the papal power to the verge of frenzy. Happily he 
found a bold antagonist in Philip le Bel of France, 
against whom he thundered the celebrated bull Unam 
Sunctam, and who caused him, in 1803, to be seized and 
imprisoned. Being liberated by an insurrection of the 
people, he returned to Rome, but became insane, and 
died a miserable death. Boniface was a skilful civil 
and canon lawyer, and to him we owe the collection 
of decretals entitled the Sextus Decretalium, so called 
because it was supplementary to tke jive volumes of 
decretals previously published by Gregory [X.—Tosti, 
Storia di Bon. VIJI (Rom. 1846); Drumann, Geschichte 
Bon, VIII (Kénigsb, 1852, 2 vols.); LMistory of the 
Popzs, p. 255, 262; Neander, Ch. Hist. vy, 3-10. See 
UNAM SANCTAM. 

IX, Pope, created cardinal in 1381, succeeded Urban 
VI, Noy. 2, 1889. The cardinals at Avignon at the 
same time elected Clement VII, afterward Benedict 
XIII. Boniface quarrelled with Richard of England 
on the subject of the collation of benefices, and estab- 
lished the perpetual annates. His great passion was to 
get gold for himself and to enrich his relations, and his 
legates tormented England and Germany with their 
exactions. He died Oct. 1, 1404, having sat fourteen 
years and eleven months.—Bvog. Univ. vy, 115. 


Ac- 


Boniface or Bonifacius, archbishop of Mayence, 
the papal Apostle of Germany. His baptismal name 
was Winfred. He was born at Crediton, England, 
about 680. At thirty years of age he was ordained 
priest, and in 716 he passed over into Friesland, to as- 
sist the aged Wilbrod, then at Utrecht. He returned 
shortly after to England, but in 718 departed a second 
time for Hessen and Friesland, taking with him let- 
ters commendatory from Daniel, bishop of Winchester. 
In the autumn of this year he went to Rome, and was 
appointed by Gregory II missionary for the Germans 
eastward of the Rhine. Ile commenced his labors in 
Thuringia and Bavaria, after which he passed through 
Hessen and Saxony, baptizing the people and conse- 
crating churches. In 723 Pope Gregory recalled him 
to Rome and consecrated him bishop, whereupon he 
took the name of Bonifacius. In 732 he received the 
pallium, together with the primacy over all Germany, 
and power to erect such bishoprics as he thought fit. 
In virtue of this authority, he founded the sees of 
Freisingen and Ratisbon, in Bavaria (in addition to the 
orizinal see of Passau); Erfurt, in Thuringia; Baraburg 
(afterward Paderborn), in Westphalia; Wirtzburg, in 
Franconia; Eichstidt, in the Palatinate of Bavaria; 
and re-established Juvavia, or Salzburg. In 745 he 
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was raised to the archiepiscopal see of Mayence. Ten 
years after this he returned to his apostolical labors in 
Friesland, where he preached, and converted many 
thousands; but, while he was preparing to give to them 
the rite of confirmation, he was suddenly attacked by 
a furious troop of pagans at a place called Dockum, 
where he perished, together with fifty-two of his com- 
panions, June 5,755. He is commemorated by the Ro- 
man Church on June 5. The biographies of Boniface 
are numerous; among them Gieseler, Leben Bonifacius 
(Erlangen, 1800); Léfiler, Bonifactus, hist. Nachr. v. 
seinem Leben (Gotha, 1812); Schmerbauch, Bonfacius, 
Apostel der Deutschen (Erfurt, 1827); Seiters (R. C.), 
Boni facius, Apostel der Teutschen (Mainz, 1845, 8vo). 
A graphic and genial popular sketch of him is given 
by Neander (Light in Dark Places, p. 217). The writ- 
ings ascribed to Boniface are collected in Opera que ex- 
tant omnia, ed. J. A. Giles, LL.D. (Lond. 1844, 2 vols. 
8vo).—Mosheim, Ch. Hist. ii, vi; Neander, Ch. Hist. iii, 
46-119; Bohringer, Kirche Christi, ii, 63; Soames, Lat. 
Ch.in Ang.-Sax. Times, 228 sq.; Landon, Ecc. Dic. ii, 327. 


Boni Homines or Bons-hommes, (I.) monks 
established in England by Prince Edmund in 1259. 
They professed to follow the rule of St. Augustine, 
after the institution of John Le-Bon. There is not 
much satisfactory information respecting them. They 
are said to have worn a blue dress, and to have had 
two houses in England: Esseray in Buckinghamshire, 
and Edington in Wiltshire. (II.) In France, the Min- 
ims founded by Francis de Paule, who, in addition to 
the two monastic vows, added a third, to observe a 
perpetual Lent, were called Bons-hommes; some say, 
because Louis XI was accustomed to give the title 
don-homme to their founder. (III.) The Albigenses, 
Cathari, and Waldenses were at different periods call- 
ed Boni homines. 


Bonner, Epmvunp, bishop of London, and styled, 
from his persecuting spirit, ‘‘ Bloody Bishop Bonner,”’ 
and the ‘ecclesiastical Nero of England,’ was the 
son of humble parents at Hanley, in Worcestershire, 
and was educated at Pembroke College, Oxford. He 
at first favored the Reformed views, and advocated the 
divorce of the king. Henry VIII made him his chap- 
lain, bishop of Hereford, and then of London, and em- 
ployed him on embassies to France, Germany, and the 
pope. But when death had removed the despot whose 
ungovernable temper seems to have obtained submis- 
sion even from men of virtue and of ordinary firmness, 
Bonner’s Protestantism ceased; he protested against 
Cranmer’s injunctions and homilies, and scrupled to 
take the oath of supremacy. For these offences he 
was committed to the Fleet, from which, however, he 
was soon after released. From this time Bonner was 
so negligent in all that related to the Reformation as 
to draw on himself in two instances the censure of the 
Privy Council; but as he had committed no offence 
which subjected him to prosecution, the council, ac- 
cording to the bad practice of those times, required 
him to do an act extraneous from his ordinary duties, 
knowing that he would be reluctant to perform it. 
They made him preach a sermon at St. Paul’s Cross 
on four points. One of these Bonner omitted, and 
commissioners were appointed to try him, before whom 
he appeared during seven days. At the end of Octo- 
ber, 1549, he was committed to the Marshalsea, and 
deprived of his bishopric. After the death of Edward 
VI Bonner was restored by Queen Mary. His first 
acts were to deprive the married priests in his diocese, 
‘and set up the mass in St. Paul’s” before the queen’s 
ordinance to that effect. It would be tedious to follow 
him in all the long list of executions for religion which 
make the history of that reign a mere narrative of 
blood. Fox enumerates 125 persons burnt in his dio- 
cese, and through his agency, during this reign; anda 
letter from him to Cardinal Pole (dated at Fulham De- 
cember 26, 1556) is copied by Holinshed, in which Bon- 
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ner justifies himself for proceeding to the condemnation 
of twenty-two heretics who had been sent up to him 
from Colchester. These persons were saved by the 
influence of Cardinal Pole, who checked Bonner’s san- 
guinary activity. When Queen Elizabeth succeeded 
to the throne, Benner was made the single exception 
to the favorable reception given to the bishops. In 
May, 1559, he was summoned before the Privy Coun- 
cil, and died in confinement, Sept. 5, 1569. Bonner was 
a good scholar, skilled in the canon law and in scholas- 
tic theology, but a man of a severe and cruel nature, 
and of a base and mean spirit. Maitland endeavors to 
vindicate his memory from some of the charges which 
stain it in his Lssays on Subjects connected with the Ref- 
ormation (London, 1849). See Burnet, Hist. of Ref. i, 
195; ii, 430; Life and Def. of Bp. Bonner (Lond. 1842). 


Bonnet. There are two Heb. words thus render- 
ed in the authorized version. See also CRowN; 
HEAD-DRESS. 

1. “ND (peér’, literally an ornament, and so trans- 
lated in Isa. lxi, 10; ““beauty’’ in ver. 3; ‘‘ goodly” 
in Exod. xxix, 28; “tire” in Ezek. xxiv, 17, 23) was 
a simple head-dress, tiara, or turban, worn by females 
(Isa. iii, 20), priests (Exod. xxix, 28; Ezek. xliv, 18), 
a bridegroom (Isa. lxi, 10), or generally in gala dress 
(Isa. lxi, 3; Ezek. xxiv, 17, 23). It appears to have 
consisted merely of a piece of cloth tastefully folded 
about the head. In the case of females it was prob= 
ably more compact and less bulging than with men. 
See TURBAN. 

2. MSD (mighadth’, literally converities) is spo- 
ken only of the sacred cap or turban of the common 
priests (Exod. xxviii, 40; xxix, 9; xxxix, 2,8; Lev. 
vili, 13), in distinction from the mitre of the high- 
priest, for which another term is used. See Priest. 


Bonney, [saac, a Methodist Episcopal minister of 
the New England Conference, born in Hardwick, Mass., 
Sept. 26, 1782; converted 1800; entered the itineran- 
cy 1808; superannuated 1850; died 1855. He was a 
devoted Christian, an eloquent and useful minister, 
and an able theologian. He was several times elected 
a member of the General Conference.— Minutes of Con- 
JSerences, vi, 36; Sprague, Annals, vii, 452. 


BonGsus, bishop of Sardica in the latter half of the 
fourth century, opposed the worship of the Virgin and 
other Roman novelties, and was, in consequence, un- 
justiy branded as a heretic. His followers seem to 
have embraced Arianism. Walch published a treatise, 
De Bonoso Heretico (Gott. 1764).—Mosheim, Eccl. Hist. 
cent. iv, pt. ii, ch. v, § 25, note; Lardner, Works, iv, 
244, 


Bons-Hommes. Sce Bonr Homrines. 


Bonzes, priests of Buddha or Fo, particularly in 
Japan. They live together in monasteries under a 
vow of celibacy, and the system agrees in many re- 
spects with that of the Romanists. They do penance, 
and pray for the sins of the laity, who secure them 
from want by endowments and alms. The female 
bonzes may be compared to the Christian nuns, as the 
religion of Fo admits of no priestesses, but allows of 
the social union of pious virgins and widows, under 
monastic vows, for the performance of religious exer- 
cises.—Buck, Theolog. Dictionary, s.v. See Buppu- 
1sM; CHINA; JAPAN. 


Book (159, se’pher ; Gr. BiBXior, Lat. liber). This 
Heb. term is more comprehensive than the correspond- 
ing English word with us. It signifies properly a 
writing, either the art (Isa. xxix, 11, 12) or the form 
(Dan. i, 4); then whatever is written, e. g. a bill of 
sale (Jer. xxxii, 12), of accusation (Job xxxi, 35), of 
divorce (Deut. xxiv, 1, 3); hence a Jetter or epistle (2 
Sam. xi, 14; 2 Kings x, 6; xix, 14, etc.); and finally 
a volume (Exod. xvii, 14; Deut. xxviii, 58; xxix, 20, 
26; 1 Sam. x, 25; Job xix, 23, and often), i. c. a roll 
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(Jer. xxxvi, 2,4; Ezek. ii, 9), often with reference to 
the contents (e. g. of the law, Josh. i, 8; vili, 34; 2 
Kings xxii, 8; 2 Chron. xxxiv, 14; of the covenant, 
Exod. xxiv, 7; 2 Kings xxiii, 2, 21; of the kings, 2 
Chron. xvi, 11; xxiv, 27; of annals, or of an individ- 
ual reign or personal history), especially and by way | 
of eminence of the sacred Word or Law (q. v.). 

Books are mentioned as known so early as the time 
of the patriarch Job (xix, 23). They were written on | 
skins, or linen, or cotton cloth, or the Egyptian papy- 
rus; the latter is commonly supposed to be the oldest 
material for writing on, whence our word paper is de- 
rived. Tablets of wood, of lead, and of brass were 
also employed, the latter of which were considered the 
most durable. See Wririnc. 

If the book were large, it was, of course, formed of a 


number of skins, etc., connected together. The leaves | 
were generally written in small columns, called mines, | 


delathoth’, *‘ doors” or valves (Jer. xxxvi, 23), and | 


were rarely written over on both sides (Ezek. ii, 10), | 
d ( » 10), | be of this description; nor can there be a doubt that 


except when the inside would not contain all the writing. 

Books, among the Hebrews, being usually written on 
very flexible materials, were rolled round a stick or 
cylinder; and if they were very long, round two cylin- 
ders from the two extremities. The reader therefore | 
unrolled the book to the place which he wanted (see 
fig. 1), and rolled it up again when he had read it 
(Luke iv, 17-20), whence the name megillah (Isa. xxxiv, 
4). The leaves thus rolled round the stick, and bound | 
with a string, could be easily sealed (Isa. xxix, 11; 
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Dan. xii, 4). Those books which were inscribed on 


‘| 


Ancient Books: 1, Roll; 2, Tablets. 


11; Matt. i, 1). 
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tablets (see fig. 2) were sometimes connected together 
by rings at the back, through which a rod was passed to 


| carry them by. 


At first the letters in books were only divided into 


lines, then into separate words, which by degrees were 


marked with accents, and distributed by points and 
stops into periods and paragraphs. Among the Orien- 
tals the lines began from the right hand and ran on to 
the left hand; with the Northern and Western nations, 
from the left to the right hand; but the Greeks some- 
times followed both directions alternately, going in the 
one and returning in the other, which they termed 
boustrophedon, because it was after the manner of oxen 
turning when at plough; an example of this occurs in 


the Sigean and some of the Etruscan inscriptions. In 
Chinese books the lines run from top to bottom. See 


BIBLE. 

The Orientals took great pleasure in giving figura- 
tive or enigmatical titles to their books. The titles 
prefixed to the 56th, 60th, and 80th Psalms appear to 


David's elegy upon Saul and Jonathan (1 Sam. i, 18) 
is called the bow in conformity with this peculiar taste. 
See PsaLs. 

In times of war, devastation, and rapine, it was nec- 
essary to bury in the earth whatever was thought de- 
sirable to be preserved. With this view Jeremiah 
ordered the writings which he delivered to Baruch to 
be put into an earthen vessel (Jer. xxxii, 14). In the 
same manner the ancient Egyptians made use of earth- 
en pots of a proper shape, hermetically sealed, for con- 
taining whatever they wanted to bury in the earth, 


/and which, without such care, would have been soon 
| destroyed. 
i would appear that the Egyptian scribes wrote on tab- 


From the paintings on the monuments, it 


| lets composed of some hard material (perhaps wood), 


though it cannot be precisely determined what it was. 
The remark of the wise man in Eccl. xii, 12, on the 


_ subject of making books, is supposed to amount to this: 


That the propensity of some men to write books, and 
of others to collect and amass them for libraries, is in- 
satiable ; that it is a business to which there is no end. 


|Innumerable treatises have been written of all kinds 


of subjects, and no one subject is yet exhausted; the 


designation of one leading to that of another, and that 
-again of another, and so on interminably ; and that 


the ‘‘much study” connected with this endless labor 
and ‘‘ weariness of the flesh’? may render its votary a 


| fit subject of the admonition, that ‘the conclusion of 


the whole matter,” or the great end of life, is to “ fear 
God and keep his commandments.” (See Clarke, 


| Comment. in loc.) 


A sealed book (Isa. xxix, 11; Rey. v, 1-3) is a book 
whose contents are secret, and have for a very long 
time been so, and are not to be published till the seal 
isremoved. A book or roll written within and without, 
i.e. on the back side (Rey. v, 1), may be a book con- 


| taining a long series of events, it not being the custom 
| of the ancients to write on the back side of the roll un- 


less when the inside would not contain the whole of 
the writing (comp. Horace, Ep. i, 20, 3). To eat a 
book signifies to consider it carefully and digest it well 
in the mind (Jer. xv, 16; Ezek. ii, 8-10; iii, 1-3, 14; 
Rey. x, 9). A similar metaphor is used by Christ in 
John vi, where he repeatedly proposes himself as ‘‘the 
Bread of Life’’ to be eaten by his people. 

Book oF THE GENERATION signifies the genealog- 
ical history or records of a family or nation (Gen. v, 
See GENEALOGY; History ; CHRON- 
ICLE. 

Book or JupGmeEnt. The allusion here (Dan. vii, 


| 10) is probably either to the practice of opening books 


of account to settle with servants or laborers, or to a 
custom of the Persians, among whom it was a constant 


| practice every day to write down the special services 


rendered to the king, and the rewards given to those 
who had performed them. Of this we see an instance 
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in the history of Ahasuerus and Mordecai (Esth. vi, 
1-8). It also appears to be an allusion to the methods 
of human courts of justice (Rev. xx, 12), referring to 
the proceeding which will take place at the day of 
God’s final judgment. 

Book or THE WARS OF THE Lorp. This appears 
to have been an ancient document known to the He- 
brews, but not preserved in the sacred canon. It is 
quoted or alluded to by Moses in Num, xxi, 14. 
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eral of those ancient documents were in existence in | 


the time of Moses, which he used in the compilation 
of some parts of the Pentateuch. The inspired au- 
thority of the Pentateuch is in no wise affected by this 


theory, for, as Jahn has well remarked, some of the | 


documents are of such a nature that they could haye 
been derived only from immediate revelation ; and the 
whole, being compiled by an inspired writer, have re- 
ceived the sanction of the Holy Spirit in an equal de- 
gree with his original productions. See Mosrs; also 
the Names of the five books of Moses. Similar ancient 
and also later documents, by unknown writers, were 
used in the compilation of other parts of the sacred 
volume, such as the book of Jasher (Josh. x, 13; 2 
Sam. i, 18) and the books of the Chronicles of the 
kings of Israel and of Judah (1 Kings xiv, 19, 29). 
See JASHER; ENocH; CHRONICLES. 

BOOK OF LIFE. In Phil. iv, 3, Paul speaks of 
Clement and other of his fellow-laborers, ‘‘ whose 
names are written in the book of life.”’ On this Hein- 
richs (Annotat. in Hp. Philipp.) observes that, as the 
future life is represented under the image of a zroXi- 
revjia (citizenship, community, political society) just 
before (iii, 20), it is in agreement with this to suppose 
(as usual) a catalogue of the citizens’ names, both nat- 


See Crrizpnsuir. 
often represented as registered in heaven (Matt. iii, 5). 
But this by no means implies a certainty of salvation 
(or, as Doddridge remarks, does it appear that Paul 
in this passage had any particular revelation), but only 
that at that time the persons were on the list, from 
which (as in Rey. iii, 5) the names of unworthy mem- 
bers might be erased. ‘This explanation is sufficient 
and satisfactory for the other important passage in 
Rey. iii, 5, where the glorified Christ promises to ‘‘ him 
that overcometh” that he will not blot bis name out of 
the book of life. Here, however, the illustration has 
been sought rather in military than in civii life, and 
the passage has been supposed to contain an allusion 
to the custom according to which the names of those 
who were cashiered for misconduct were stricken from 
the muster-roll. 

When God threatened to destroy the Israelites alto- 
gether, and make of Moses a great nation, the legisla- 
tor implored forgiveness for them, and added, “ If not, 
blot me, I pray thee, out of the book which thou hast 
written’’ (Exod. xxxii, 34). By this he meant noth- 
ing so foolish or absurd as to offer to forfeit eternal 
life in the world to come, but only that he, and not 
they, should be cut off from the world, and brought to 
an untimely end. This has been regarded as an allu- 
sion to the records kept in the courts of justice, where 
the deeds of criminals are registered, and hence would 
signify no more than the purpose of God with reference 
to future events; so that to be cut off by an untimely 
death is to be blotted out of this boolk.—Kitto, s. v. 

BOOK OF THE CANONS (Bidoc kavévwy, Co- 
dex Canonum), a collection of the various canons enact- 
ed in the councils of Nicea, Ancyra, Neocesarea, La- 
odicea, Ganara, Antioch, Constantinople, Ephesus, 
and Chalcedon, numbering in all one hundred and 
seventy-eight canons. Its date is uncertain, but it 
was probably never universally authoritative. It was 
published by Justellus in 1610 (Codex Canonum Eccles. 
Univ. Paris, 8vo), with a Latin version and notes. 
For a fuller account, see Canons, II. 
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Boone, WitiiAmM Jones, D.D., bishop of the 
American Mission of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
at Shanghai, China. He was born in South Carolina, 
July 1,1811; graduated at the university of that state, 
and then studied law under chancellor De Saussure. 
After taking his degree, he entered the Seminary of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church at Alexandria, Va., 
where he pursued his theological course, and afterward 
studied medicine, to prepare himself more fully for the 
mission field. He then offered himself to the Foreign 
Committee for the work in China. He was appointed 
January 17, 1837, and sailed from Boston in July. 
Under his incessant toil in the study cf the language, 
his health gave way, and in 1840 he went to Macao, in 
China. He left Macao for Amoy in February, 1842, 
and settled with his family on the island of Kulangsu ; 
and in August, 1842, his wife died, and was buried on 
that island. He returned to this country, and was 
consecrated missionary bishop to China in October, 
1844. In December, 1844, he sailed for Canton. In 
1845 the city of Shanghai was selected as the seat of 
the mission. In 1846 the bishop began the translation 
of the Prayer-book, and engaged in a revision of the 
N.T.; and in 1847 was chosen one of the committee 


| of delegates from the several missions to review the 


translation of the Bible. It was in this work, and in 
the discussion which grew out of it, that his eminent 
ability as a scholar was displayed ; so eminent, indeed, 
as to challenge the admiration of those most compe- 
tent to judge in such matters. He returned to the 
United States in 1853, and again in 1857, where he re- 
mained, prostrated in health, until 1859. He sailed 
from New York July 18, 1859, and died at Shanghai 


on the 17th of July, 1864.—Church Review, 1865; Ste- 
ural and adopted (Luke x, 20; Rey. xx, 15; xxi, 27), | 
and from which the unworthy are excluded (Rev. iii, 5). | 
Thus the names of the good are | 


vens, Memorial Sermon on Bishop Boone, Phila., 1865. 
Boos, Marty, an evangelical divine in the Church 
of Rome, who was the instrument of a religious awak- 
ening in Germany similar to those of Whitfield and 
Wesley in England and America, was born at Hutten- 
ried, Bavaria, Dec. 25, 1762, and educated for the ser- 
vice of the Church at the University of Dillingen, 
where Sailer had already introduced an evangelical 
movement. He imbibed the doctrine of justification 
by fuith, and found peace in believing. His first charge 
was Griienbach, in the province of Kempten, and there 
he began, as he termed it, “to preach Christ for us 
and im us.’’ The impression produced by the simple 
exhibition of this Gospel truth was as life from the 
dead. Those who had been agitated by doubts had 
their difficulties dispelled; those who had been har- 
assed by fear attained peace in believing. The ex- 
citement spread like an epidemic; many gross sinners 
suddenly reformed, and multitudes could speak of the 
love of Christ and the happiness of his service. The 
Romish authorities regarded Boos as a fool or a fanatic, 
and deprived him of his pastoral charge. The day on 
which he was thrust out of his parsonage he remained 
a long time on the highway, uncertain what to do or 
whither to go; and at length spying an uninhal#ted 
hut on the roadside, he entered it, and, throwing him- 
self down on the floor, prayed earnestly for light and 
guidance from heayen. The calumnies circulated 
against his character and ministry having been proved 
groundless, he was recalled from his retirement, and 
appointed to the curacy of Wiggensbach, acjoming 
his former parish. As his faith became stronger, his 
zeal in preaching the Gospel increased, and produced 
a great and extensive religious awakening. <A dis- 
course which he preached on New Year’s day, 1797, on 
repentance, was accompanied with such penetrating 
energy that ‘‘forty persons, whose consciences were 
roused, fainted away and had .to be carried out.” 
While many revered the preacher as a man of God, 
the opposition of others was violently roused. This 
latter party secretly influenced the vicar, who was 
himself disposed to be the friend of the pious curate, 
but whose kindly intentions were overborne. The 
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simple converts, in admiration of Boos, spread so wide- 
ly the story of his character and doctrines that the 
clergy joined in clamors against him as a heretic. 
¥rom that moment persecution raged, and Boos was 
obliged to leave Wiggensbach. In a friend’s house 
he obtained shelter; but his retreat having been dis- 
covered, he was surprised one day by the sudden ap- 
pearance of an agent from the Inquisition at Augs- 
burg, who, after rifling his writing-desk, carried away 
all his sermons and letters. On the 10th of Feb. 1797, 
he appeared before the Inquisition, where he refuted 
all the charges brought against him. | Nevertheless, 
he was sentenced to a year’s confinement in the cler- 
ical house of correction ; but the keeper of that prison, 
like the Philippian jailer, was, with his whole family, 
converted by the pious conversation of Boos. Re- 
leased from prison at the end of eight months, Boos, 
after passing through many vicissitudes, obtained per- 
mission to enter into the diocese of Lintz in Upper 
Austria, where the bishop, Joseph A. Gall, welcomed 
him, and gave him the populous parish of Peyerbach, 
where for five years ‘‘he ceased not to warn every 
man day and night.’’ In 1806 he removed to the still 
more populous parish of Gallneukirchen, where, how- 
ever, he labored for more than four years without any 
visible fruits of his ministry appearing. Surprised 


and pained by the deadness of the people, he gave | 


himself to earnest prayer for the influences of the 
Spirit. His own fervor was kindled, and he dwelt 
more prominently.on the justifying righteousness of 
Christ. One sermon preached in Gallneukirchen pro- 
duced an excitement more extraordinary than ever. 
In that discourse having declared that there were few 
real Christians in the parish, some, who were offended 
by the statement, accused him at the tribunal of Coun- 
cillor Bertgen (1810). That magistrate, having, in the 
course of private conversation with Boos, been brought 


to a saving knowledge of the truth, threw his official | 


protection over the pious preacher; and, although he 
died shortly after, another came to the aid of Boos in 
the person of professor Sailer (1811). 


a sermon on Trinity Sunday from Matt. xxviii, 18-20, 
in which he brought out such views of the reality and 
power of religion that multitudes came to him eagerly 
asking what they must do to be saved. 
again followed. He was, in 1816, confined in a con- 
vent; and, although his parishioners petitioned the 
emperor for his release, it was secretly determined 
that he should leave the Austrian dominions. After 
an exile of seventeen years he was permitted to return 


to his native Bavaria, prematurely gray with care and | 


hardships. After residing for some time as tutor in a 
family of rank near Munich, he was appointed by the 
Prussian government professor at Dusseldorf, which, 
however, he soon resigned for the vicarage of Sayn, to 
which he was elected by the magistrates of Coblentz. 
Boos was engaged in the same work, and brought to 
it the same lion-like spirit as Luther, though he re- 
mained in the Church of Rome until his death, Aug. 
29, 1825. See Jamieson, Religious Bicgraphy, p. 60 ; 
Gossner, Life and Persecution of Martin Boos (Lond. 
1836, 12mo). 


Booth (739, sukkah’, often rendered “‘ tabernacle” 
or “ pavilion’), a hut made of branches of trees, and 
thus distinguished from a tent properly so called. 
Such were the booths in which Jacob sojourned for a 
while on his return to the borders of Canaan, whence 
the place obtained the name of Succoth (Gen. xxxiii, 
17); and such were the temporary green sheds in 
which the Israelites: were directed to celebrate the 
Feast of Tabernacles (Lev. xxiii, 42, 43). See Suc- 
coTH; TABERNACLES, Feast or. As this observance 
was to commemorate the abode of the Israelites in the 
wilderness, it has been rather unwisely concluded by 
some that they there lived in such booths, But it is 
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But the excite- | 
ment in the parish was not allayed till Boos preached | 


Persecution | 
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evident from the narrative that, during their wander- 
ings, they dwelt in dents; and, indeed, where, in that 
treeless region, could they have found branches with 
which to construct their booths? Such structures are 
only available in well-wooded regions; and it is ob- 
vious that the direction to celebrate the feast in booths, 
rather than in tents, was given because, when the Is- 
raelites became a settled people in Palestine and ceased 
to have a general use of tents, it was casier for them 
to erect a temporary shed of green branches than to 
provide a tent for the occasion.—Kitto. See CoTrace. 

Booth, Asranam, an eminent Baptist minister, 
born at Blackwell, Derbyshire, 1734. His parents 
were poor, and he had no early opportunities of educa- 
tion. He became a Baptist. when quite young, and in 
early manhood was received as a preacher among the 
General (Arminian) Baptists. He afterward imbibed 
Calvinistic views, and took charge of a congregation 
of Particular Baptists in London 1769, in which charge 
he continued till his death in 1806. The most impor- 
tant of his miscellaneous writings are his Reign of 
Grace and Essay on the Kingdom of Christ, both to be 
found in his collected works (London, 1813, 3 vols. 
8vo). In the Baptist controversy he wrote Pcdobap- 
tism Examined (1784):—A Defence of Pedobaptism Ex- 
amined (1792) :—An Apology for the Baptists, collected 
into 3 vols. 8vo (1828). Booth is regarded by the Bap- 
tists as one of their most able and important writers. 

Boothroyd, Bensamin, LL.D., a learned English 
Dissenting minister, born in 1768. He was a minister 
and bookseller at Pontefract from 1794 to 1818, when 
he was called to Highfield Chapel at Huddersfield, 
which he served until his death in 1886, He was a 
respectable Hebrew scholar, and in his commentary 
happily blended critical disquisition with practical in- 
struction. His publications are: 1. A New Family 
Bible and Improved Version, from corrected texts of 
the original, with notes critical and explanatory (Pon- 
tefract, 1818, 3 vols. 4to):—2. Biblia Hebraica, or the 
Hebrew Scriptures of the O. T., without points, after 
the text of Kennicott, with the chief various readings, 
and accompanied with English notes, critical, philo- 
logical, and explanatory, etc. (Pontefract, 1810-16, 2 
vols. 4to). 

Booty (7A, baz, Jer. xlix, 32, elsewhere usually 
preys: mipd, malko’tich, Num, xxxi, 82, else- 
where usually ‘‘ prey ;”’ mow, meshissah’, Hab. ii, 
6; Zeph. i, 13, elsewhere ‘‘spoil”), This consisted of 
captives of both sexes, cattle, and whatever a captured 
city might contain, especially metallic treasures (Mi- 
chaelis, Mos. Recht, iii, 235 sq.). Within the limits 
of Canaan no captives were to be made (Deut. xx, 14 
and 16); beyond those limits, in case of warlike resist- 
ance, all the women and children were to be made 
captives, and the men put to death. A special charge 
was given to destroy the “ pictures and images” of the 
Canaanites, as tending to idolatry (Num. xxxiii, 52), 
The case of Amalek was a special one, in which Saul 
was bidden to destroy the cattle. So also was that of 
the expedition against Arad, in which the people took 
a vow to destroy the cities, and that of Jericho, on 
which the curse of God seems to have rested, and the 
gold and silver, etc., of which were viewed as reserved 
wholly for Him (1 Sam. xv, 2,3; Num. xxi, 2; Josh. 
vi, 19). See Accursep. ‘The law of booty was that 
it should be divided equally between the army who 
won it and the people of Israel, but of the former half 
one head in every 500 was reserved to God, and appro- 
priated to the priests, and of the latter one in every 50 
was similarly reserved and appropriated to the Levites 
(Num, xxxi, 26-47). As regarded the army, David 
added a regulation that the baggage-guard should 
share equally with the troops engaged. The present 
made by David out of his booty to the elders of towns 
in Judah was an act of grateful courtesy merely, 
though perhaps suggested by the law, Num. 1.c. 80 
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the spoils devoted by him to provide for the Temple 
must be regarded as a free-will offering (1 Sam. xxx, 
24-96; 2 Sam. viii, 11; 1 Chron. xxvi, 27). These 
doubtless were the best of the booty [see ace rami 
on} (comp. Herod. viii, 121; Pausan. i, 28,2; Livy, 
46; Flor. i, 7) which fell to ‘the king. See Sport. 


Bo’6z (BodZ), the Grecized form (Matt. i, 5) of the 
Bethlehemite Boaz (q. v.). 


Bor. 


Bora (or Bonna, or Bouren), CATHARINA VON, 
the wife of Luther, was born at Loeben, Saxony, Jan. 
29, 1499; died Dec. 20, 1552. While still quite young, 
she was placed in the convent of Nimptschen, where 
she became deeply interested in the writings of Lu- 
ther. She asked the aid of Luther in liberating her- 
self and eight of her friends from the conyent, and at 
the request of Luther, Leonhard Kopp aided their es- 
cape in the night of April 4, 1523. Luther wrote to 
the parents of the nuns to take them back, and, when 
this was refused, he provided for them otherwise. 
Catharine found a home with the burgomaster of 
Reichenbach, and on June 138, 1525, she married Lu- 


See Soar. 


ther. The writings of Luther are a conclusive proof 
that the marriage was a very happy one. After the 


death of Luther, Catharine received support from the 
elector John Frederick of Saxony and Christian ITI, 
king of Denmark. See Walch, Geschichte der Cath. 
von B. (2 vols. Halle, 1752-54); Beste, Gesch. Cath. 
vun B. (Halle, 1843) ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biographie Géné- 
rale, v, 673. 

Borborites or Borborianians (Borborite and 
Borboriant, so called from /3doPopoc, i. q. dirt-eaters), 
a sect of the Gnostics of the second century, said to be 
followers of the Nicolaitans. They held to Dualism 
and Antinomianism, and denied the last judgment and 
the resurrection. Epiphanius charges them with the 
vilest crimes. “apn ans, Heres. p. 25, 26; Landon, 
S:1- 


Borcéos. See CepHar-Barnce. 


Bordas-Dumoulin, Jean-BartistTE, a French 
philosopher, and stanch advocate of the rights and lib- 
erties of the Gallican Church, was born, Feb, 18, 1798, 
at Montagnac-la-Crempse, and died 1859, He endeay- 
ored to reconcile all the political and social conse- 
quences of the French Revolution with the religious 
traditions of Gallicanism. His principal works are ; 
1. Lettres sur Véclectisme et le doctrinarisme (Paris, 
1833) :—2. Le Cartéesianisme, ou la Véritable rénovation 
des sciences (Paris, 1843, 2 yols.), a prize essay, which 
was declared by the French Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences one of the most remarkable philo- 


sophical writings of the age :—3. 


Melanges phitosophiques et reli- : 


geux (Paris, 1846), containing 
also an Eloge de Pascal, to which 
a prize had been awarded (in 
1842) by the French Academy: 
—4. Essais de réforme catholique 
(Paris, 1856), in which he se- 
verely attacks the condition of 
the Roman Church in the nine- 
teenth century.—Huet, Hist. de 
la Vie et des Ouvrages ‘de B,-D. 
(Paris, 1860). 


Bordeaux, the see of a Ro- 
man archbishop in France. The 
establishment of an episcopal see 
reaches probably as far back as 
the year 300; later, the bishopric 
was changed into an archbishop- 
ric. In 1441 the city received a 
university. Four councils (Con- 
cilia Burdigalensia) have been 


s 
held at Bordeaux: in 384, against Specimen of the Codex 
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the Priscillianists; in 670, for the restoration of peace 
and for the improvement of Church discipline; in 1080, 
against Berengar; and the last in 1255. 

Border is generally the rendering of some form of 
the Heb. D125, gebul’, Gr. dpxoc, a boundary-line, es- 
Die; in the plural; also of several other Heb. words 
in a similar sense; but in Exod. xxv, 25, 27; xxxvil, 
12, 14, it represents M7KD%, misge’reth, a margin, e. g. 
ornaments on the brazen stands or pedestals of the 
lavers, apparently square shields decorated with sculp- 
tures on the sides, 1 Kings vii, 28-36; 2 Kings xvi, 
17; and in Num. xv, 38, it stands for 522, kanaph’, a 
wing, i.e. hem or fringe of a garment, like kpdowedov 
in Matt. xxiii, 5; while in Cant. i, 11, it is “°F, tor, a 
row or string of pearls or golden beads for the head- 
dress. 

Boreel’s Manuscript (Coprex Boreretr), an 
important uncial MS. of the N. T., containing (with 
many lacune) the Gospels, of which it is usually des- 
ignated as Cod. I. It derives its name from having 
once belonged to John Boreel, Dutch ambassador to 
the court of king James I. Soon after Boreel’s death 
in 1629, some man of learning, whose name is un- 
known, made extracts from this MS. as far as Luke 
x; this collation was communicated to Wetstein by 
Isaac Verburger in 1720, and Wetstein used it in his 
Critical Apparatus, but could not discover where the 
MS. was at that time. In 1830 it was discovered at 
Arnheim, and Prof. Heringa speedily made a careful 
collation of its text, which appeared in 1843, after his 
| death, with a description and fac-simile, under the edi- 
| torial care of Vinke (Disputatio de Codice Boreeliano). 
“Some of the sheets, however, appear in the mean- 
while to have been lost. It is now in the University 
library at Utrecht. It consists of 204 leaves and a 
| few fragments, written in two columns of about nine- 
teen lines to a page, in a tall, oblong form, with large, 
upright, compressed characters. It has the usual in- 
dications of the Ammonian sections in the margin, but 
without the Eusebian canons. The breathings and ac- 
cents are fully and not incorrectly given. In Luke 
there are no less than twenty-four gaps; in Wetstein’s 
collation it began with Matt. vii, 6, but now with Matt. 
ix, 1: other hiatuses are Matt. xii, 1-44; xiii, 45-xiv, 
9; xv, 20-31; xx, 18-xxi, 5; Mark i, 43-ii, 8; ii, 23- 
iii, 5; xi, 6-26; xiv, 54-xv, 5; xv, 39-xvi,19; John 
iii, 5-14; iv, 23-38; v, 18-38; vi, 39-63; vii, 28—viii, 
10; x, 32-xi, 3; xi, 40-xii, 3; xii, 14-25: it ends at 
John xiii, 34. It is supposed to belong to the ninth 
or tenth century.—Tregelles, in Horne’s Introd. iv, 
200; Scrivener, Introduction, p. 104 sq. See MaAnv- 
_ Scripts, BIBLICAL. 
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Boreelianus (Maik x, 13 [Ammonian section only, ps or 106]: 
| iy GWnrac ablr@v’ ot dé pabn|rae éretipwr.) 


BOREL 


Borel. See BorreEtists. 


Borgia, Czesar, was ‘‘one of the greatest mon- 
sters of a time of depravity, when the court of Rome 
was the scene of all the worst forms of crime. He 
was the son of Alexander VI and Catharine Va- 
nozza, who made him archbishop of Valencia at an 
early age, and afterward cardinal in 1493. He un- 
scrupulously made use of the most sacred things as 
means to the most iniquitous ends. His father hav- 


ing conferred upon his brother Giovanni the duchy of | 
Benevento, with the counties of Terracina and Ponte- | 


corvo, Cesar, as was believed, moved with envy, 
caused his brother to be assassinated. He obtained 
the duchy and counties for himself, and was permitted 
by his father to resign the purple and to devote him- 
self to the profession of arms. He was sent in 1498 to 
France, to convey to Louis XII a bull of divorce and 
dispensation from his marriage with Anne of Brittany. 
Louis rewarded him for the pope’s complaisance with 
the duchy of Valentinois, a body-guard of 100 men, 
20,000 livres of yearly revenue, and a promise of sup- 
port in his schemes of ambition. In 1499 Cesar mar- 
ried a daughter of the king of Navarre, and accom- 
panied Louis XII to Italy, where he undertook the 
conquest of the Romagna for the Holy See. The right- 
ful lords of that country, who fell into his hands, were 
murdered, notwithstanding that their lives had been 
guaranteed by his oath. In 1501 he was named by his 
father duke of Romagna. In the same year he wrest- 
ed the principality of Piombino from Jacopo d’Appia- 
no, but failed in an attempt to acquire Bologna and 
Florence. 
Varano, the lord of that town, to be strangled along 
with his two sons. By treachery as much as by vio- 
lence he made himself master of the duchy of Urbino. 
A league of Italian princes was formed to resist him, 
but he kept them in awe by a body of Swiss troops, 
till he succeeded in winning some of them over by ad- 
vantageous offers, employed them against the others, 
and then treacherously murdered them on the day of 
the victory, 31st December, 1502, at Sinigaglia. He 
new seized their possessions, and saw no obstacle in 
the way of his being made king of Romagna, of the 
March, and of Umbria, when, on August 17th, 1503, 
his father died, probably of poison which he had pre- 
pared for twelve cardinals. Czsar also, who was a 


party to the design (and who, like his father, had long | 


been familiar with that mode of dispatching those who 


stood in the way of his ambition, or whose wealth he | 


desired to obtain), had himself partaken of the poison, 
and the consequence was a severe illness, exactly at a 
time when the utmost activity and presence of mind 
were requisite for his affairs. Enemies rose against 
him on all hands, and one of the most inveterate of 
them ascended the papal throne as Julius IT, Ceasar 
was arrested and conveyed to the castle of Medina del 
Campo, in Spain, where he lay imprisoned for two 
years. At length he contrived to make his escape to 
the king of Navarre, whom he accompanied in the war 
against Castile, and was killed on the 12th of } 
1507, by a missile from the castle of Biano. With all 
his baseness and cruelty, he loved and patronized 
learning, and possessed a ready and persuasive elo- 
quence. Machiavelli has delineated his character in 
his Principe.” —Chambers, Encyclipedia, 8. V6 Hoefer, 
‘Biog. Generale, vi, 711; Ranke, History of the Popes. 
Borgia, Francis. See Francis Borer. 
Borgia, Roderigo. See ALexanper VI (Pope). 
Borgian Manuscript (Copex Boreranvs), a 
valuable uncial fragment of some thirteen leaves of the 
Greek Gospels (of which it is usually designated as 
Cod. T), with a Thebaic or Sahidie version on the op- 
posite (left) page. It derives its name from having 
belonged to the Velitian Museum of “ Presul Steph. 
Borgia, collegii urbani de propaganda fide a secretis,” 
and is now deposited in the library of the Propaganda 


He took Camerino, and caused Giulio di) 


March, | 
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at Rome. Each page consists of two columns; a sin- 
gle point indicates a break in the sense, but there are 
no other divisions, The breathings, both rough and 
smooth, are present. It contains the following pas- 
sages: Luke xxii, 20-xxiii, 20; John vi, 28-67; vii, 
6-viil, 82 (in all 177 verses, since John vii, 53-viii, 11 
are wanting). The portion belonging to John, both in 
Greek and Egyptian, was carefully edited at Rome in 
1789 by Giorgi, an Augustinian eremite, with a fac- 
simile. Birch had previously collated the Greek text. 
The Greek fragment of Luke was first collated for the 
4th ed. of Alford’s Commentary by his brother, in ac- 
cordance with a suggestion by Tregelles, from a hint by 
Zoega (Catal. codd. copt. qui in Museo Borgiano Velitris 
adservantur, Rom. 1810, p.184). A few leaves in Greek 
and Thebaic, which once belonged to Woide, and were 
printed with his other Thebaic fragments (in Ford’s 
Appendiz to the Codex Alexandrinus, Oxford, 1799), ev- 
idently once formed part of the Codex Borgianus 
(Tischendorf, New Test. ed. 1859, p. elxvii). They con- 


| tain 85 additional verses: Luke xii, 15—xili, 82; John 


viii, 833-42. The Borgian MS. has been referred to the 
fourth or fifth century. It appears that the ignorant 
monk who brought it from Egypt to Europe carelessly 
lost the greater part of it, so that what. is left is but a 
sample.—Tregelles, in Horne’s Introd. new ed. iv, 180; 
Scrivener, Introduction, p. 116. See Manvuscrirts, 
BIBLICAL. 

Bor-Has’sirah (Heb. Bor has-Sirah’, 099913 113, 
cistern of the Sirah; Sept. translates ¢oéap Tov Vaoap), 
a place in the southern part of Palestine, where Joab’s 
messengers found Abner (2 Sam. iii, 26, where our 
version renders ‘‘well of Sirah’), probably the same 
as Besira (Byotoa) of Josephus (Ant. vii, 1, 5), twenty 
stadia from Hebron. See SirAH. 

Borith. See Nitre; Soar. 


Bo’rith (Lat. Borith, for the Gr. text is not extant) 
is given (2 [Vulg. 4] Esdr. i, 2) as the son of Abisei, 
and father of Ozias, in the genealogy of Ezra; evident- 
ly a corruption of Buxxy (q. v.), as in Ezra vii, 4. 

Borkath. See CARBUNCLE, 

Born again, or Born of God. See ReGenrra- 
TION. 

Borre or Borrhius, ADRIAN VAN DEN, a distin- 
guished Remonstrant. On the death of Arminius 
(q. v-), his ability and piety gave him great influence 
among the followers of that great man. He was one 
of the six Remonstrant ministers who took part in the 
conference at the Hague, 1611; he also assisted at the 
Delft Conference, 1618. When subscription to the 
decretals of the Synod of Dort was enforced, he gave 
up all his worldly interests for conscience’ sake, and 
joined Episcopius and others at Antwerp, where he was 
one of the directors of the affairs of the Remonstrants. 
He wrote the Lrplicatio delucida cap. IX ad Rom., con- 
tained in pt. ii of Acta et Scripta Ministrorum Remon- 
strantium (1620).—Limborch, Vita Episcopii (ed. 1701, 
p. 213); Morison, On Romans LX, p. 56. 

Borrelists, a Dutch sect, named from their leader, 
Adam Borrel or Borel, a Zealander, born 1603, died 
1667. They lived an austere life, and laid great stress 
upon abundant almsgiving; they also decried all the 
outward forms of the Church, denied the efficacy of the 
sacraments, and maintained that the Bible should be 
read without any commentary whatever. They taught 
that private worship is more important than public. 
Borel wrote a treatise, Ad Legem et testimonium, main- 
taining that the written Word of God, without human 
exposition, is the only means and the adequate means 
of awakening faith in the heart of man. See Arnold, 
Kirchen- u. Ketzerhistorie, pt. iii, ch. vi. 

Borri, Josrro Francesco (Burrus), an impostor, 
born at Milan May 4,1627. He was educated in the 
Jesuits’ Seminary at Rome, after which he gave him- 
self to the study of medicine and chemistry. He soon 
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abandoued himself to a life of extreme irregularity and 
viciousness, which he cloaked under the appearance of 
extreme seriousness and devotion. He pretended even 
that he was inspired by God to effect a reformation 
among men; declaring it to be the will of God that 
there should be but one fold on earth, under the pope, 
and that all who refused to enter it should be put to 
death. To these he added the most atrocious blasphe- 
mies, declaring the Virgin to be the daughter of the 
Father, as Christ is his Son, and in all things equal 
to the Son; that the Holy Spirit is incarnate in her, 
ete. The Inquisition took proceedings against him, 
and sentenced him to be burned January 3, 1661; but 
he escaped to Strasburg, and afterward to Amsterdam 
and Hamburg. Jere he ingratiated himself with 
Queen Christina of Sweden, who spent large sums un- 
der his dictation in the search for the philosopher’s 
stone. Thence he went to Copenhagen, where Fred- 
erick III patronized him. On the death of that 
prince he determined to go to Turkey, but was arrest- 
ed on the way at Goldingen, in Moravia, and handed 
over to the pontifical government, on condition that 
his punishment should not be capital. The Inquisi- 
tion kept him in prison till the day of his death, Aug. 
10, 1695.—Biog. Univ. tom. v, p. 193; Hoefer, Biog. Ge 
nérale, v, 735. 

Borromeo, Carlo, cardinal of the Roman Church 
and archbishop of Milan, was born of noble parents at 
the castle of Arona, on the banks of the Lago Magagi- 
ore, Oct. 2, 1538. His family was one of the most an- 
cient in Italy, tracing its origin to the family of Ani- 
cius in ancient Rome. His mother was a sister of Pius 
IV. He studied at Milan and at Pavia, and at both 
was distinguished for personal virtue and for diligence 
in study. His youth was devoted, not to the ordinary 
pleasures of that age, but to religion and charitable 
exercises; and the great wealth at his command did 
nof in the least affect his moral or religious character 
injuriously. Pius IV, his uncle, adopted him as a son, 
and made him archbishop of Milan in 1560. But, on 
the death of his brother Frederick, his relations, and 
even the pope himself, besought him to marry in or- 
der to preserve the line of the family, which seemed 
in danger of extinction. His mind, however, was 
made up; and, to escape farther importunity, he was 
privately ordained in 1565, and at once devoted him- 
self to the reform of abuses in his diocese. The Coun- 
cil of Trent (Sess. xxiv, de ref. 7) having recommend- 
ed the preparation of an authoritative Catechism, Pius 
intrusted the work to his nephew, who, associating 
with himself three eminent ecclesiastics, completed in 
1566 the celebrated Catechismus Tridentinus, Catechis- 
mus Romanus, or Catechismus ad parochos. See CAvTE- 
cuisms; Creeps. To carry out his plans of reform, 
he gave up every other benefice, abandoned his pater- 
nal property, and divided his diocesan revenues into 
three portions: one for the poor, another for the 
Church, and the third for himself, of the use of which 
he gave a rigid account to his synod. In his palace 
he made a like reformation. In the enforcement of 
discipline, he held, at different periods, six provincial 
councils and eleyen diocesan synods; and, to see that 
the regulations of these councils were enforced, he 
regularly visited in person the churches of his vast 
province. These reforms excited powerful resistance. 
The LHumiliati (q. v.) induced a friar of the order, 
named Farina, to attempt the life of Borromeo. The 
assassin fired at the archbishop as he was at prayers 
before the altar, but the bullet only grazed the skin. 
The assassin and his two accomplices were put to death, 
and the order of the Humiliati was suppressed by Pius 
VY. During the plague at Milan, 1576, he threw him- 
self into the danger, giving service in every form to 
the bodies and souls of the dying, at the peril of his 
life. THe died Nov. 3, 1584. On the whole, his life is 
singularly remarkable for purity in the midst of a cor- 
rupt and degraded Church, His talents, property, and 
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life were entirely consecrated to the service of Chris+ 
tianity through the Church, whose interests were al- 
ways to him more sacred than any earthly considera- 
tions. In 1610 he was canonized by Paul V. His 
works were published at Milan in 1747 by Jos. Ant. 
Saxius, containing his Jnstructions to. Confessors, his 
Sermons, and the Acta Lcclesie Mediolanensis (5 vols. 
fol.). The latter work was originally printed at Milan 
in 1599 (2 vols. fol.). In 1758 there was published at 
Augsburg, in two vols. fol., an edition of the Homilies, 
Discourses, and Sermons, together with the Noctes Vati- 
cane, notes by Saxius, and a Life, translated into Latin 
from the Italian of Giussano.. His life has been sey- 
eral times written: see Godeau, Vie de C. Borromeo 
(Paris, 1748, 2 vols. 12mo); Touron, Vie de St. Charles 
Borromée (Paris, 1761, 3 vols. 12mo); Sailer, Der heit. 
Karl Borromeo (Augsb. 1823) ; Giussano, Leben des heil. 
Karl Borromeo (Augsb. 1836, 3 vols.) ; Dieringer, Der 
heilige Karl Borromdus (Cologne, 1846).—Biog. Univ. 
v, 197; Butler, Lives of Saints, x, 366; Landon, Eccl. 
Dictionary, 8. v- 

In Germany an Association of St. Borromeo was 
founded in 1846 for promoting the circulation of Ro- 
man Catholic books. Jt counted, in 1857, 697 branch 
associations, and its receipts amounted to 51,000 tha- 
lers. 


Borromeo, Federico, cousin of Cardinal Borro- 
meo, was born at Milan in 1564. ‘‘ He resided first at 
Bologna and then at Pavia, and afterward avent to 
Rome, where he was made a cardinal in 1587. He 
was both a classical and Oriental scholar, and was 
intimate at Rome with Baronio, Bellarmine, and the 
pious philanthropist Filippo Neri. In 1595 he was 
made archbishop of Milan, where he adopted the views 
of his cousin and predecessor St. Charles, and enforced 
his regulations concerning discipline with great suc- 
cess. He used to visit by turns all the districts, how~ 
ever remote and obscure, in his diocese, and his zeal- 
ous labors have been recently eloquently eulogized by 
Manzoni in his ‘ Promessi Sposi.’ He was the found- 
er of the Ambrosian Library, on which he spent very 
large sums; and he employed various learned men, 
who went about several parts of Europe and the East 
for the purpose of collecting manuscripts. About 
9000 manuscripts were thus collected. Cardinal Bor- 
romeo established a printing-press, annexed to the li- 
brary, and appointed several learned professors to ex- 
amine and make known to the world these literary 
treasures. He also established several academies, 
schools, and charitable foundations. His philanthro- 
py: charity, and energy of mind were exhibited espe- 
cially on the occasion of the famine which afflicted Mi- 
lan in 1627-28, and also during the great plague of 
1630. He died September 22, 1631.”—English Cyclo- 
pedia, 8. Vv. 

Borromeo, Society of St. 


Borrowing. On the general subject, as a matter 
of law or precept, see Loan. 

In Exod. xii, 35, we are told that the Israelites, when 
on the point of their departure from Egypt, ‘‘ borrowed 
of the Egyptians jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, 
and raiment;” and it is added that ‘‘the Lord gave 
the people favor in the sight of the Egyptians, so that 
they lent unto them such things as they required. And 
they spoiled the Egyptians.” This was in pursuance 
of a divine command which had been given to them 
through Moses (Exod. iii, 22; xi, 2). This has sug- 
gested a difficulty, seeing that the Israelites had cer- 
tainly no intention to return to Egypt, or to restore the 
valuables which they thus obtained from their Egyp- 
tian “neighbors,” (See Justi, Ueber die den gyptern 
von d. Isrqeliten bet threr A breise abgeforderten Gerdthe, 
Frkft, a, M, 1777; Danville Rev, Sept, 1864; Lv. Quar, 
Rev, [Gettysb.] Jan. 1865.) Itis admitted that the gen- 
eral acceptation of the word here (but not usually else- 


where) rendered borrow Oxy, shaal’), is to request or 
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demand; although there are places (Exod. xxii, 14; 1 
Sam. i, 28; 2 Kings vi, 5) where borrowing is certain- 
ly denoted by it. Some therefore allege that the Is- 
raelites did not borrow the valuables, but demanded 
them of their Egyptian neighbors, as an indemnity for 
their services, and for the hard and bitter bondage 
which they had endured. But this does not appear 
to us to mend the matter much; for the Israelites had 
been public servants, rendering certain onerous ser- 
vices to the state, but not in personal bondage to indi- 
vidual Egyptians, whom nevertheless they, according 
to this account, mulcted of much valuable property 
in compensation for wrongs committed by the state. 
These individual Egyptians also were selected not 
with reference to their being implicated more than 
others in the wrong treatment of the Israelites: they 
were those who happened to be their ‘‘ neighbors,”’ and, 
as such, open more than others to the exaction. Hence 
we incline to the interpretation (Clarke, Comment. on 
Exod. iii, 22) that the Israelites simply requested the 
valuables of the Egyptians, without any special (ex- 
cept a tacit) understanding on the part of the latter 
that they were to be restored. This agrees with the 
fact that the professed object of the Hebrews was not 
to quit Egypt forever, but merely to withdraw for a 
few days into the desert, that they might there cele- 
brate a high festival to their God. See Exopr. 


in their gayest attire, and decked with many orna- 
ments; and this suggests the grounds on which the 
Israelites might rest the application to their Ezyptian 
neighbors for the loan of their jewels and rich raiment. 
Their avowed intention to return in a few days must 
have made the request appear very reasonable to the 
Egyptians ; and, in fact, the Orientals are, and always 
have been, remarkably ready and liberal in lending 
their ornaments to one another on occasions of relig- 
ious solemnity or public ceremony. It would seem, 
also, as if the avowed intention to return precluded the 
Hebrews from any other ground than that of borrow- 
ing; for if they had required or demanded these things 
as compensations or gifts, it would have amounted to 
an admission that they were quitting the country al- 
together. Turn which way we will in this matter, 
there is but a choice of difficulties; and this leads us 
to suspect that we are not acquainted with all the facts 
bearing on the case, in the absence of which we spend 
our strength for naught in laboring to explain it. 
of the difficulties is somewhat softened by the conjec- 
ture of Professor Bush, who, in his Note on Exod. xi, 
2, observes, ‘‘ We are by no means satisfied that Moses 
was required to command the people to practise the de- 
vice here mentioned. We regard it rather, as far as 
they were concerned, as the mere prediction of a fact 
that should occur.’’ It will further relieve the diffi- 
culty if we consider that it was a principle universally 
recognised in ancient times, that all property belong- 
ing to their opponents in the hands of any nation 
against which war was declared became forfeited ; and, 
in accordance with this supposed right, the jewels, pre- 
cious vases, etc., which were borrowed by the Hebrews 
from the Egyptians, became, when Pharaoh commenced 
war upon them, legal spoil. It is evident that the 
Egyptians were but too glad to get rid of their danger- 
ous captives at last to hesitate, or even stipulate for a 
restoration of the ornaments; nor did the Hebrews 
themselves at the time positively know that they should 
never return them.—Hengstenberg, Pentat. ii, 417 sq. 


Bos, LAMBERT, an eminent scholar, was born at 
Workum, in Friesland, Noy. 23, 1670, and studied at 
the University of Franeker, where he devoted himself 
to Greek. His progress was so great that in 1697 he 
was appointed lecturer in Greek, and in 1703 professor. 
He died in 1717. His chief work is the Ellipses Gre- 
ce, which appeared first in 1702; but the fullest and 
best edition is that of Scheefer (Leipsic, 1809). Among 
his other works are his Lzercitationes philologice ad 
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loca nonnulla Novi Federis (Franeker, 1700, 8vo, and 
1713, with additions) :— Observationes miscellanew ad 
loca quedam, etc. (Ibid. 1707, 8vo, and 1731) :—Vetus 
Testamentum ex vers. LXX interpretum cum variis lec- 
tuomibus, ete. (Franeker, 1709, 4to).—Biog. Univ. v, 206. 

Bos’cath (2 Kings xxii, 1). See BozKarn. 

Bosem; Boser; Boshah. See Batsam; 
GRAPE; CockKLr, respectively. 

Boskoi (fooKot), monks in Syria and Mesopotamia 
who lived upon roots and herbs. They inhabited no 
houses, nor ate flesh or bread, nor drank wine. They 
professed to spend their time in the worship of God, in 
prayers and in hymns, till eating-time arrived; then 
every man went, with his knife in his hand, to provide 
himself food of the herbs of the field. This is said to 
have been their only diet, and constant way of living. 
See Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. vii, ch. ii, § ii. 

Bosom (properly P77, cheyk, eodroc). It is usu- 
al with the Western Asiatics to carry various sorts of 
things in the bosom of their dress, which forms a some- 
what spacious depository, being wide above the girdle, 
which confines it so tightly around the waist as to pre- 
vent any thing from slipping through. Aware of this, 
Harmer and other Biblical illustrators rather hastily 
concluded that they had found an explanation of the 
text (Luke vi, 88), ‘‘ Good measure, pressed down, and 
shaken together, and running over, shall men give 
into your bosom.” All these expressions obviously 
apply, in the literal sense, to corm; and it is certain 
that corn and things measured in the manner described 
are never carried in the bosom. They could not be 
placed there, or carried there, nor taken out, without 
serious inconvenience, and then only in a small quan- 
tity. The things carried in the bosom are simply such 
as Europeans would, if in the East, carry in their 
pockets. Yet this habit of carrying valuable property 
may indicate the origin of the image, as an image, into 
the bosom, without requiring us to suppose that every 
thing described as being given into the bosom really was 
deposited there.—Kitto, s.v. See Dress. 

To have one in our bosom implies kindness, secrecy, 
intimacy (Gen. xvi, 5; 2 Sam. xii, 8). Christ is in 
(elc, into) the bosom of the Father ; that is, possesses the 
closest intimacy with, and most perfect knowledge of, 
the Father (John i, 18). Our Saviour is said to carry 
his lambs in his bosom, which touchingly represents 
his tender care and watchfulness over them (Isa. xl, 
11). See AbRAnAm’s Bosom. 

Bo’sor (Boodo), the Grecized form of the name of 
a place and of a man. 

1. A city, both large and fortified, on the east of 
Jordan, in the land of Gilead (Galaad), named with 
Bozrah (Bosora), Carnaim, and other places, in 1 Mace, 
v, 26, 36. It is probably the Brzer (q. v-) of Num. 
iv, 43 (see Grimm, Lxeg. Handb. in loc.). 

2. The Aramaic mode of pronouncing the name of 
Bror (q. v.), the father of Balaam (2 Pet. ii, 15), in 
accordance with the substitution, frequent in Chaldee, 
of % for 3 (see Gesenius, Thes. p. 1144). 

Bos/ora (Bocapd and Booofpa), a strong city in 
Gilead, taken by Judas Maccabeeus (1 Mace. v, 26, 28), 
doubtless the same as the Bozrau (q. v.) of Moab 
(Jer. xlviii, 24). But see Schwarz, Palest. p. 223. 

Boss (23, gab, literally the back or gibbous part 
of any thing, spoken elsewhere of earthen bulwarks 


| [** bodics’’] or ramparts, Job xili, 12; the vault [‘‘em- 


inent place,” etc. ] of a brothel, Ezek. xvi, 24; XXxi, 
39; the eye-“brows,”’ Lev. xiv, 9; the ram or “ nave”’ 


| of a wheel, 1 Kings vii, 33), the exterior convex part 


of a buckler, Job xv, 26 (comp. Schultens, Comm. in 
loc.). See SHIELD. 

Bossuet, Jacques Breniane, bishop of Meaux, 
was born at Dijon, Sept. 27, 1627, of an eminent legal 
family. He studied first at Dijon, under the Jesuits, 
and thence proceeded to Paris, where he soon sur- 
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passed nis teachers by his acquirements. He took 
the doctor’s bonnet May 16, 1652, and in the same 
year was received into priest’s orders. He passed 
some time in retreat at St. Lazare, and afterward re- 
moved to Metz, of which cathedral he was canon. 
During his frequent visits to Paris on affairs connected 
with the chapter of Metz, he preached often with mar- 
vellous effect. His sermons were almost entirely ex- 
tempore; he took to the pulpit a few notes on paper, 
but a mind filled, by previous meditation, with his 
subject. From 1660 to 1669 Bossuet gradually rose to 
his high pitch of eminence among the divines of the 
Gallican Church. During that period he composed 
his celebrated xposition de la doctrine Catholique, which 
had to wait nine years for the pope’s ‘ imprimatur.” 
The points on which he chiefly lays stress are the an- 
tiquity and unity of the Catholic Church; the accu- 
mulated authorities of fathers, councils, and popes; 
and the necessity of a final umpire in matters of doc- 
trine and discipline. On all these points, however, 
he was ably answered by the venerable John Claude 
and other ministers of the French Calvinists, as well 
as by Archbishop Wake, who, in his ‘‘ Exposition of 
the Doctrine of the Church of England,”’ exposes much 
management and artifice in the suppression and alter- 
ation of Bossuet’s first edition. In 1669 he was nomi- 
nated to the see of Condom; and it was about this 
time that his celebrated Funeral Discourses were deliv- 
ered. These sermons are only six in number, but, 
according to Laharpe, ‘‘ce sont des chefs-d’ceuyre 
dune éloquence qui ne pouvait pas avoir de modele 
dans l’antiquité, et que personne n’a égalée depuis.” 
But, in truth, these ‘‘orations are rather master- 
pieces of rhetorical skill than specimens of Christian 
preaching.” The king having, in 1670, appointed him 
preceptor of the dauphin, Bossuet resigned his bishop- 
ric, his duties at court being incompatible with his 
ideas of what the episcopal office demanded of him. 
His office with the dauphin being completed in 1681, 
he was presented to the see of Meaux, and in the fol- 
lowing year produced his Traité de la Communion sous les 
deux Especes. In 1688 appeared the Histoire des Vari- 
ations de I’ glise Protestante. The first five books nar- 
rate the rise and progress of the Reformation in Ger- 
many; the 6th treats of the supposed sanction given 
by Luther and Melancthon to the adulterous marriage 
of the Landgrave of Hesse; the 7th and 8th books con- 
tain the ecclesiastical history of England during the 
reigns of Henry VIII and of Edward VI, and a con- 
tinuation of that of Germany. The French Calvinists 
are discussed’ in book ix, and the assistance afforded 
to them by Queen Elizabeth, on the avowed principle 
that subjects might levy war against their sovereign 
on account of religious differences (a doctrine which 
Bossuet asserts to have been inculcated by the reform- 
ers), forms the groundwork of book x. Book xi treats 
of the Albigenses and other sects from the 9th to the 
12th centuries, who are usually esteemed precursors 
of the reformed. Books xii and xiii continue the Hu- 
guenot history till the synod of Gap. Book xiv gives 
an account of the dissensions at Dort, Charenton, and 
Geneva; and book xv and last endeavors to prove the 
divine authority, and therefore the infallibility of the 
true Church, and to exhibit the marks by which Rome 
asserts her claim to that title. Basnage, Jurieu, and 
Bishop Burnet replied to the Variations, but perhaps 
the sharpest reply is Archbishop Wake’s (given in Gib- 
son’s Preservative against Popery), in which Bossuet is 
convicted not merely of inaccuracy, but also of false 
quotations. In 1689 Bossuet published the Explica- 
twon de Vv Apocalypse, and in the same year the first of 
the Avertissemens aux Protestans; the five others fol- 
lowed in the subsequent year. These Avertissemens 
are replies to the pastoral letters of Jurieu, attacking 
the Mistoire des Variations. While the bishop was writ- 
ing these replies the general answer to the Variations 
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by Basnage appeared, to which he rejoined in his Dé-, 
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fense des Variatione in 1694. In all these works he: 
wrote with great earnestness against Protestantism, 
although he was no advocate for the infallibility of the 
pope, or his power of deposing kings, both which pre- 
tensions he zealously opposed in his elaborate defence 
of the Four Articles promulgated in the celebrated as- 
sembly of the Gallican clergy in 1682, as containing 
the view held by the French Church on the papal au- 
thority. (See GALitican Cuurcu.) It was written 
in 1683-84, but was not published until 1730, when it 
appeared at Luxembourg, in two vols. 4to, and has 
since been inserted in the /ndex Prohibitorius : it is en- 
titled Defensio Declarationis celeberrime quam de Po- 
testale Ecclesiastica sanxit Clerus Gallicanus 19 Martii, 
1682. Bossuet refused the cardinal’s hat, which was 
offered him by Pope Innocent XI as an inducement for 
him to remain silent on those points. He died at Par- 
is, April12, 1704. His complete works have often been 
published; the best editions are those of Paris, 128, 
59 vols. 12mo, and 1836, 12 vols. royal 8vyo. A com- 
plete list of his works is given in Biog. Univ. v, 237, 
and by Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. i, 372 sq. Bossuet’s 
intellect was undoubtedly one of the grandest which 
has ever adorned the Roman Church. MHis sermons, 
most of which were never fully written out by himself, 
abound in noble thoughts, expressed in vigorous and 
elevated language. But his assaults on Protestantism 
are often as unfair and unjust as they are violent. His 
treatment of Fénelon (q. v.), and his personal share in 
persecuting the Protestants of France, will always re- 
main a blot upon his fame (see, especially, Methodist 
Quarterly Review, Jan. 1866, p. 127). The best life of 
him (which, nevertheless, is more a panegyric than a 
biography) is by Bausset, Hist. de Bossuet (Paris, 1828, 
5th ed. 4 vols. 12mo), with Tabaraud, Supplement aux 
histoires de Bossuet et de Fénelon (Paris, 1822, 3vc). 
There is also an English life by C. Butler, in his 
Works, vol. iii. The History of Variations, in Eng- 
lish, appeared in Dublin, 1829 (2 vols. 8vo). See 
Quarterly Review, x, 409; Christian Remembrancer, 
xxvii, 118; Hare, Vindication of Luther, p. 16, 272; 
English Cyclopedia, s. v.; Poujoulat, Lettres sur Bos- 
suet (Paris, 1854); Landon, Ecclesiastical Dictionary, 
ii, 350. 

Boston, Tuomas, a Scotch Presbyterian divine 
and voluminous writer, was born in Dunse, Berwick- 
shire, 7th March, 1676. He received his school train- 
ing at his native place, and afterward attended the 
University of Edinburgh. He was ordained in 1699 
minister of the parish of Simprin, near his native place, 
and in 1707 he removed to Ettrick. He was a mem- 
ber of the General Assembly of 1703. He was op- 
posed to the oath of abjuration, and in general to all 
measures which created restrictions on the Church, 
He joined those who supported the doctrines of The 
Marrow of Modern Divinity in the controversy in the 
Scottish Church on that work. He died on the 20th 
of May, 1732. Boston's writings are eminently popu- 
lar in Seotland and among the Presbyterians in Eng- 
land. His well-known Fourfold State, which was first 
printed in 1720, had a curious literary fate. It had 
been so far reconstructed by a person whom he had 
engaged to correct the press, that the author, scarcely 
recognising his own work, repudiated the book till ho 
issued a genuine edition. The title of this book in 
full is ‘‘Human Nature in its Fourfold State: of primi- 
tive integrity subsisting in the parents of mankind in 
Paradise ; entire depravation subsisting in the unre- 
generate; begun recovery subsisting in the regener- 
ate; and consummate happiness or misery subsisting 
in all mankind in the future state.” In 1776 appeared 
Memoirs of the Life, Time, and Writings of Thomas 
Boston, divided into twelve periods, written by him- 
self, and addressed to his children. The Fourfold 
State, which is a strongly Calvinistic book, has passed 
through many editions, and is constantly reprinted. 
Boston wrote also other practical and controversial. 
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pieces, which are gathered in M‘Millan’s edition of the 
Complete Works of the Rev. T. Boston (Lond, 1852, 12 
vols. 8vo).—Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 221. 


Bostra, an ancient episcopal see of Arabia, whose 


first bishop is said to have been one of the seventy dis- | 


ciples. In 244 (according to others, 247) a celebrated 
council was held there, under the presidency of Origen, 
against Beryllus, a Monarchian (q. v.) and Patripassian 
(q. v.). Origen not only refuted him, but brought 
him back from his errors. See Bozrau. 


Bostrénus (Booronvéc), the ‘graceful’ river 
upon whose banks Sidon was situated (Dionys. Per. 
p- 913);: being the modern Nahr el-Auhy, a stream 
rising in Mount Lebanon from fountains an hour and a 


half beyond the village el-Baruk; it is at first a wild | 


torrent, and its course is nearly south-west (Burck- 
hardt, Syria, p. 206; Robinson, Researches, iii, 429; 
Chesney, Euphrat. Exped. i, 467). 

Bostwick, Suapracu, an early Methodist Epis- 
copal minister, was born in Maryland, educated as a 
physician, and entered the itinerancy in 1791. For 
fourteen years he travelled extensively in Delaware, 
Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Ohio. In 1798-9 he was presiding el- 
der on New London District, Conn. In 1803 he be- 
came the pioneer of Methodism on the Western Re- 
serve, Ohio, then a wilderness, where his labors were 
of great and permanent value. In 1805 he located, 
and resumed the practice of medicine, The ‘ intel- 
lectual and evangelical power of his sermons’ gave 
him great popularity wherever he travelled. His 
piety was deep, and his bearing noble.—<Afinutes of 
Conferences, vol. i (appointments); Bangs, /Zistory of 
Methodism, ii, 80; Stevens, Memorials of Methodism, 
vol. i, ch. xxvi ; Sprague, Annals, vii, 200. 

Botany, the science that treats of the vegetable 
kingdom. The only trace of a systematic classifica- 
tion on this subject in the Scriptures is found in the 
account of the creation (Gen. i, 11, 12), where the 
following distinctions are made: 1. Dr’sus, } NWT, 

“grass, ” ive. the first shoots of herbage; 2. E’sEs, 
awe, ‘therb,”’ i. e. green or tender plants ; 3. Ers, V2, 
“tree,” i.e. woody shrubs and trees. These ae. 
correspond in general to the obvious ones of grassy, 
herbaceous, and arborescent forms of vegetable growth, 
the two former comprising annuals and those destitute 
of a firm stem. Solomon is said to have written, or, 
at least, discoursed on botanical productions ranging 
‘¢from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop that spring- 
eth out of the wall’’ (1 Kings iy, 33); but of his trea- 
tise or effusions nothing is now extant or further al- 
luded to, if indeed this be any thing more than a hy- 
perbolical mode of representing his general compass 
of knowledge (comp. Josephus, Ant. viii, 2, 5) accord- 
ing to the then unscientific standard. See ScreNcE. 
A large number and considerable variety, however, of 
trees and plants are more or less referred to in the Bi- 
ble, but of many of these there exist very slight means 
of identifying the exact species according to modern 
botanical systems. The following is a list of all the 
individuals of the vegetable kingdom of scriptural oc- 
currence, in the alphabetical order of their Hebrew or 
Greek names, with their probable modern equivalents, 
and renderings in the Authorized English Version. 
See these last each in its proper place in this work. 


Abattichim’, Melon, Me melons.” 
Abiyonih’, Caper-plant, — ‘* desire.”’ 

Achu’, Sedge, *“ Hag,” etc. 
Adash’, Lentil, “lentil.” 
Agam’, Reed, “reed.” 
Agmon’, Reed, ‘*hulrush,” ete, 
Agrielaios, Oleaster, “wild olive.” 
Ahalim’ and Ahaloth’, Aloe, “aloes.” 
Akantha, Bramble, ‘ thorn.” 


Algummin’ or Alimuggim’, Sandal-tree, “ almutg - trees,” 


Allah’ or Allon’ . Terebinth, “Soak,” ete. [ete. 
Albé, Aloe, * aloes,” 
Anéthon, Dill, *’ anise.” 
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Kinamon’ and Kinamod- Cinnamon, 
mon, 
Kippah’, Palm, 
Kishshu’, Cucumber, 
Ko'pher, Cyprus-flower, 
Kots, Thorn, 
Krinon, Lily, 
Krithé, Barley, 
Kuminon, Cummin, 
Kusse’meth, Spelt, 
Libdnos and Libonah’, Frankincense, 
Libneh’, Poplar, 
Linon, Flax, 
Lot, Ladanum, 
Due, Almond, 
Matiu'deh, Sea Purslain, 


Man and Manna, 
Mor, 

Nardos, 

Nataph’, 
Olunthos, 

O’ren, 

Paa, 

Palkusth’, 
Peqinon, 
Pe'sheth or Pishtah’, 
Phoinix, 

Pol, 

Rimmon’, 

Rosh, 

Ro'them, 

Sallon’ or Sillon’, 
Seneh’, 

Seirah’, 
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Apsinthos, Wormwood, 
Arabim’, Osier, 
Ashur’, Cedar (2), 
Baton, Pahn, 
Lasam’, Besam’, or Be’sem, Balsam, 
| Batos, Bramble, 
Bekaim’, Gum-tree, 
Berosh’ or Beroth’, Cypress, 
Be’tsel, Onion, 
Betishim’, Poison-berry, 
Bikkurah’, Early Fig, 
Bo'ser, Unripe Grape, 
Boshah’, Weed, 
Botnim’, Pistachio, 
Bussos or Buts, Linen, 
Chabatstse’leth, Meadow Saffron, 
Challamuth, Purslain, 
Charey’-Yonine', Kale, 
| Chartsan’, Sour Grape, 
Charul’, Bramble, 
Chatsir’, Greens, 
Che’dek, Mad-apple, 
Chelbenah’, Galbanun, 
Chiltal’ and Chintin’, Wheat, 
Cho’deh, Thorn, 
Chor and Chur, Linen, 
Dardar’, Weed, 
Dochan’, Millet, 
Dudaim’, Love-apple, 
Ebeh’, Papyrus, 
Hah’ or Elon’, Terebinth (2), 
Elaia, Olive, 
Erez, Cedar, 
E’shel, Tamarisk, 
Ets-She’/men, Olive, 
Ezob’, Hyssop, 
Gad, Coriander, 
Go’me, Papyrus, 
Go'pher, Cypress, 
Tladas’, Myrtle, 
Hedutismon, Mint, 
Hobni’, Ebony, 
Hussopos, Ilyssop, 
Kalamos, Reed, 
Kali’, Roasted grains, 
Kaliclaios, Olive, 
Kanon’, Cummin, 
Kaneh’, Cane, 
K vkom’, Saffron, 
K ras’, Cotton (?), 
Ka'yits, Fig, 
Keration, Carob, 
Ke'tsach, Fennel-flower, 
Ketsiyah’, Cassia, 
Kikayon’, Castor-plant, 
Kimmosh’ or Kimosh’, Thistle, 


Manna, 
Myrrh, 
Spikenard, 
Aromatics, 
Unripe Fig. 
Pine (”), 
Unripe Fig, 


‘¢ wormwood.” 
¢ willows.” 

“ Ashurites.” 
“ branch.” 
spice.” 
“bush,” ete. 
“mulberry.” 
“ fir.” 

** onion." 

‘* wild grapes. 
“first ripe,” ete. 
“sour grs apes. " 
oe cockle.” 
“nuts.” 

‘* fine linen.” 
ue Yr ose. ” 

6 ege.’ 

Hi dung.” 
** kernels.” 

“ nettle.” 
“leeks.” 
“thorn,” **brier.” 
* galbanum.” 
“wheat.” 
“thorn.” 
“linen.” 

** thistle.” 

‘* millet.” 

* mandrake."’ 

we sw ift i W 

ba oak.” 

“olive.” 

** cedar.” 

“ orove,” ete. 

* oil-tree.” 
“hyssop.” 

“* coriander,” 
“rush,” etc. 

** oopher.”” 
myrtle.” 
Stmint.%? 

** ebony.” 

‘* hyssop.” 
‘*reed,” ete. 

‘+ parched corn.” 
* oood olive.” 
‘*eummin.”’ 
“reed,” ete. 

** saffron.” 

* green.” 

** summer,”” 
“husk.” 

ce fitches." ya 

“ cassia.” 

“ oourd.”' 

** nettle.” 
“cinnamon.” 


” 


*¢ branch.” 

* cucumber.” 
‘¢nitch,” ete. 
“thorn,” **brier."? 
eelily.t? 
“barley.” 

“ cummin.” 
“rye,” ete. 
“frankincense.” 
** poplar.” 
SOlinen: 
“myrrh.” 

“ hazel.” 

* mallows.” 
“manna.” 
“Smynnti22 

“« spikenard.”’ 

“ stacte."’ ‘ 
“untimely figs.” 
“ash.” 


“ oreen figs.” 


Vy: ild Cucumber,“ wild gourd. 2 


Rue, 

Fla x 

Palm, 

Bean, 
Pomegranate, 
Poppy (2), 


Spanish Broom, 


Prickle, 
3ramble, 
Barley, 


Shakea’, Almond, 
Shamir’, Brier, 
Sha’yith, Thorn, 
Shesh, Linen, 
Shittah’ or Shittin’, Acacia, 
Shoshan’, Shushan’, ete., Lily, 
Shum, Garlic, 
Sindpt, Mustard, 
Sir, Thorn, 
Sirpad’, Nettle, 


“ne? 

CSflaxe 

S palm.” 

** beans.” 

“* pomegranate.” 
“ gall,” ete. 
“juniper.” 
“thorn,” **brier.* 
“ bush.” 

** harley.” 
*almond."! 

** brier.”’ 

“ thorn.” 

‘* fine linen,” ete, 
‘tshittah,” etc, 

te lily.’ 

 oaplic.” 
mustard,” 
**thorn.” 

be brier."" 


? 
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Sitos, a “wheat,” com.” | xxii, 19, is D1 (ob, strictly a watenskin), and wide 
Skolops. ner, ‘thorn, 
Sugacael Myrrh, “myrrh.” dently refers to a wine-skin as bursting by —— 
Sorek’, Grape, eee tion. The word ? i (chemai’), rendered “bottle” 
Sta phate, Grape “bunch, 
Subé or Sukon, Fig, : “fig.” of wine in Hos. vii, 5, signifies rather its deat or in- 
Sukomoria, Sycamore, “sycamore.” toxicating strength, as in the margin and elsewhere. 
oe * r ee Beg ee ee, See Cruse; Cer; Fracox; Prrcwer; Bown, etc. 

mar’ or Trnumerah’, >alm, ‘palm. 
Tappu'dch, Apple @), “ apple.” 1. The first bottles were probally made of the sivas 
Teanah’, energy mi fig." *|of animals. Accordingly, in the fourth beok of the 
Tedshshur' Cedar, “box.” 3 7 
Sante” caren), “thyine” Iliad a. 247), the attendants are represented as bear- 
Tidha’, Holm @, “ pine.” ing wine for use in a bottle made of gost-ckin (dexrg 
Tirzah’, Nex @) “cypress.” iy atysiq@). In Herodotus also (ii, 121) a passage oo- 
uy ch hah’ ce Sy ps es curs by which it appears that it was customary ameng 
Toctim' atin I snes “shady.” the ancient Egyptians to use bottles made of skins; 
Tsimmuk', Raisins, “raisin” and from the language empleyed by him it may be in- 
Tsinnin’ or Teininim’, . Prickly shrubs, © ——— ferred that a bottle was formed by Sewing up the skin, 
Zag ith, gwen « cies.* and leaving the projection of the leg and foot to serve 
Ze pheth, Pitch, “pitch.” as acock: hence it was termed zsofsee. This aperture 
Zizania, Darnel, “tares" was closed with a plug or a string. In some instances 


See Ursini Arboretum Bidlicwm CNorimberg, 1685, 
12mo0); Hiller, Hierophyticon (Traj. ad Rhen. 1728, 
4to); Forskal, Flora .£gyptiaco- Arabica (Haunie, 
1775, 4to); Celsius, Hierodotanicum (Upsal, 1745, 2 
vols. 8vo); Russell, Vat. Hist. of Aleppo (Lond. 1714, 
2 vols. 4to); Bruce, Travels (vol. iii, Edinb. 1805, 4to) ; 
Kitto, Phys. Hist. of Palest. (vol. ii, Lond. 1843, Sve); 
Osborne, Plants of the Holy Land (Phila. 1860, 4to); 
Calcott, Script. Herbal (Lond. 1842, 8ve); Rosenmiller, 
Bib. Botany (tr. from the German, Edinb. 1846, 12moe). 
Comp. Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. abridg. ii, 20-38. See 
Puant; TREE; Frerr; Frower; Natura History. 

Botch (j"172, pig a elsewhere “ boil”), a name 
applied (Deut. xxviii, 27, 35) to the Egyptian plague of 


cutaneous serene a eruptions (Exod. ix, 9 sq.}, a} 


disease at that time preternaturally induced, but appar- 
ently also endemic in that country from Sept. to Dec., 
according to some travellers, and breaking out in pus- 
tules that sometimes prove fatal in a few days (Gran- 
ger, Voyage de [ Egupte, p. 22). Others (comp. Rosen- 
miller, Alterthumsk. ii, 222 sq.) understand a kind of 
cruptive fever engendered by the effiuvia after the in- 
undation of the Nile; but this disease would hardly 
attack cattle. Jahn (Archdol. I, ii, 384) thinks it was 
the black leprosy or melandria. See Bor. 

Botnim. See Nur. 

Botrys (Borovc ; in Gr. this word means a bunch 
of grapes; Boorvovc in Theophan. Choregr. p. 193; 
comp. Pomp. Mela, i i, 12, 3), a town of the Pheenician 
coast, twelve Roman miles north of Byblus (Tad. Peut.), 
and a fortress of the robber tribes of Mount Libanus 
(Strabo, xvi, p. 755), founded by Ethbaal, king of 
Tyre (Menander in Josephus, Ané. viii, 13,2). It was 
taken, with other cities, by Antiochus the Great in his 
Pheenician campaign (Polyb. v, 68). It is still ex- 
tant under the name Batrun, a small town, with a port 
and 300 or 400 houses, chiefly of Maronites (Chesney, 
Euphrat. Exped. i, 454). 

‘Bottle is the word employed by our translators for 
several terms in the original. The most proper of 
these appears to be “SN> (nod, so called from being 
shaken in churning [see Burrer]), Gr. doxoc, a ves- 
sel made of skin, used for milk (Judg. iv, 19), or wine 
(Josh. ix, 4,14; 1 Sam. xvi, 20; Matt. ix, 17; Mark 
ii, 22; Luke v, 37,38). For preserving the latter free 
from insects, they were often suspended in the smoke 
(Psa. exix, 83), The term occurs in a figurative sense 
in Psa. lvi, & "2 (che’meth, so called from its usu- 
al rancidiiy) was also a leathern or skin bottle for 
holding water (Gen. xxi, 14, 15,19) or strong drink 
(Hos. ii, 15). Earthen vessels for ae eas are denoted 
by PSP2 (akbuk’, Jer. xix, 1-10; “ cruse’’ of honey, 
1 Kings wiv, 3) and 3 =3 or 233 (ne’bel, Isa, xxx, 14; 
for wine, 1 Sam. i, 24; x, 3; xxv, 18; 2 Sam. xvi, 1: 
Jer, xiii, 12; xlviii, 12: figuratively, Job XNNVIL, 373 
‘pitchers,’ Lam. iv, 2). The term employed in Job 


every part was sewed up except the neck; the neck 


ou 


Ancient Exyptian Skin-boities: 1, scm bdr comaining wine, 
balanced by another in a case, 4 om a pale; 2, 3, stenz en 
the shoulder: 5, 6, carried by hand; TY, te be sas 
pended in a tree by Inbarers. 


ofthe animal thus became the neck of the bottle. (Gee 
Wilkinson, Amc. Fg. i, 148-158.) The Greeks and 
Romans also were accustomed te use bottles made of. 
skins, chiefly for wine (See Smith, Diet. of Gas. Aaiig. 
See 


s. v. Vinum). SEIN-BOTTLE. 


Aneient Italian Skin-botiles. Prom the climentiens im Hex 
calaneam and Pompeii. 

Skin-bottles doubtless existed smeng the Hebrews 
even in patriarchal times; but the frst clear notice of 
them does net occur till Josh. ix, 4, where tt & SH 
that the Gibeonites, wishing to impose upan Joshua as 
if they had come from a long distance, took “old sacks 
upon their asses, and wine-botiles, old, end rent, and 
bound up. So in the thirteenth verse of the sme 
chapter: “‘these bottles af wine which we filled were 
new, and, behold, they é¢ rené ; and these our garments 
and our shoes are become old by reason of the very 
long journey.” Age, then, had the effect of x 


and tearing the bottles in question, which must conse--_ 
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quently have been of skin (see Hackett’s Ilustr. of 
Scripture, p. 44,45). To the same effect is the passage 
in Job xxxii, 19, ‘‘My belly is as wine which hath no 
vent; it is ready to burst like new bottles.’’ Our Say- 
jour’s language (Matt, ix, 17; Luke v, 37, 88; Mark 
li, 22) is thus clearly explained: ‘‘ Men do not put new 
wine into old bottles, else the bottles break and the 
wine runneth out, and the bottles perish ;’”? ‘‘ New wine 
must be put into new bottles, and both are preserved.”’ 
To the conception of an English reader, who knows of 
no bottles but such as are made of clay or glass, the 
idea of bottles breaking through age presents an insu- 
perable difficulty ; but skins may become ‘‘old, rent, 
and bound up;” they also prove, in time, hard and in- 
elastic, and would, in such a condition, be very unfit 
to hold new wine, probably in a state of active fer- 
mentation. Even new skins might be unable to re- 
sist the internal pressure caused by fermentation. If, 
therefore, by ‘‘new” is meant “untried,” the passage 
just cited from Job presents no inconsistency. 

As the drinking of wine is illegal among the Mos- 
Jems who are now in possession of Western Asia, little 
is seen of the ancient use of skin-bottles for wine, un- 
less among the Christians of Georgia, Armenia, and 
Lebanon, where they are still thus employed. In 
Georgia the wine is stowed in large ox-skins, and is 
moved or kept at hand for use in smaller skins of goats 
or kids. But skins are still most extensively used 
throughout Western Asia for water. The Arabs, and 


all those that lead a wandering life, keep their water, 
milk, and other liquors in leathern bottles. These are 
. Pes 


Modern Oriental Water-skins. 
made of goat-skins. When the animal is killed, they 
cut off its feet and its head, and they draw it in this 
manner out of the skin without opening its belly. In 
Arabia they are tanned with acacia bark, and the hairy 
part left outside. If not tanned, a disagreeable taste 
is imparted to the water. They afterward sew up the 
places where the legs were cut off and the tail, and 
when it is filled they tie it about the neck. The great 
leathern bottles are made of the skin of a he-goat, and 
the small ones, that serve instead of a bottle of water on 
the road, are made of a kid’s skin. 
rent, are repaired sometimes by setting in a piece, some- 
times by gathering up the wounded place in the man- 


ner of a purse; sometimes they put in a round flat | 


piece of wood, and by that means stop the hole (Char- 
din, ii, 405; viii, 409; Wellsted, Arabia, i, 89; ii, 78; 


’ 


Lane, fod. Eg. ii, c. 1; Harmer, ed. Clarke, i, 284). | 


Bruce gives a description of a vessel of the same kind, 
but larger. “A gerba is an ox’s skin squared, and 
the edges sewed together by a double seam, which does 
not let out water. An opcning is left at the top, in the 
same manner as the bung-hole of a cask; around this 
the skin is gathered to the size of a large handful, 
which, when the gerba is full of water, is tied round 
with whip-cord. 
gallons each, and two of them are the load of a camel. 


They are then all besmeared on the outside with | 


grease, as well to hinder the water from oozing through 
as to prevent its being evaporated by the heat of the 
sun upon the gerba, which, in fact, happened to us 
twice, so as to put us in danger of perishing with 
thirst”? (Travels, iv, 334), Chardin says that wine in 
Persia is preserved in skins saturated with pitch, which, 


These bottles, when | 


These gerbas contain about sixty | 
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when good, impart no flavor to the wine (Voyages, iv, 
75). Skins for wine or other liquids are in use to this 
day in Spain, where they are called borrachas. 

2. It is an error to represent bottles as being made 
exclusively of dressed or undressed skins among the 
ancient Hebrews (Jones, Biblical Cyclopedia, s. v.). 
Among the Egyptians ornamental vases were of hard 
stone, alabaster, glass, ivory, bone, porcelain, bronze, 
silver, or gold; and also, for the use of the people gen- 
erally, of glazed pottery or common earthenware. As 
early as Thotmes III, only two centuries later than 
the Exodus, B.C. 1490, vases are known to have exist- 
ed of a shape so elegant and of workmanship so supe- 
rior as to show that the art was not, even then, in its 


Ancient Egyptian Bottles properly so called: 1 to 7, of glass; 
8 to 11, of earthenware. From the British Museum. 
tles of the third or fourth century B.C. have been 
found at Babylon by Mr. Layard. At Cairo many 
persons obtain a livelihood by selling Nile water, which 
is carried by camels or asses in skins, or by the carrier 
himself on his back in pitchers of porous gray earth 
(Lane, Mod. Eg. ii, 153, 155; Burckhardt, Syria, p. 
611; Maundrell, Journey, p. 407, Bohn). See Guass, 


From the British Museum. 


rian Glass Bottles. 


Ancient Assy 


Among the Israelites, as early as the days of the 
Judges (iv, 19; v, 25), bottles or vases composed of 
some earthy material, and apparently of a superior 
make, were in use; for what in the fourth chapter is 
termed “a bottle,’ is in the fifth designated ‘‘a lordly 
dish.” Isaiah (xxx, 14) expressly mentions “the bot- 
tle of the potters,”’ as the reading in the margin gives 
it, being a literal translation from the Hebrew, while 
the terms which.the prophet employs shows that he 
could not have intended any thing made of skin: ‘‘ He 
shall break it as the breaking of the potter’s vessel that 
is broken in pieces, so that there shall not be found in 
the bursting of it @ sherd to take fire from the hearth, 
or to take water out of the pit.”” In Jeremiah xix, 1, 
he is commanded, ‘‘Go and get a potter’s earthen bot- 
tle;’’ and (ver. 10) ‘break the bottle;” ‘‘Even so, 
saith the Lord of Hosts (ver. 11), will I break this peo- 
ple and this city as one breaketh a potter’s vessel, that 
cannot be made whole again” (see also Jer. xiii, 12- 
14). Metaphorically the word bottle is used, especial- 


| ly in poetry, for the clouds considered as pouring out 


and pouring down water (Job xxxviii, 37), ‘* Who can 
stay the bottles of heaven?” The passage in the 
Psalms (lvi, 8), ‘‘ Put thou my tears in a bottle,” that 
is, “‘treasure them up,”’ ‘‘haye a regard to them as 


BOTTOMLESS PIT 


something precious,” is illustrated by the custom of 
tying up in bags or small bottles, and secure with a 
seal, articles of value, such as precious stones, neck- 
laces, and other ornaments,—Kitto; Smith. See Tear. 

Bottomless Pit. See Anyss. 

Boucher, Jonaruan, one of the early Episcopal 
ministers in America, was born at Blencogo, England, 
1788. At sixteen he came to America, and was nomi- 
nated to the rectorship of Hanover parish, Va., in 1761. 
He served in succession the parishes of St. Mary’s, St. 
Anne’s, and Queen Ann’s in Maryland; and from 
this last he was ejected in 1775 for refusing to omit 
from the service the prayers for the king. 
to England, he became vicar of Epsom 1784. In 1799 
he removed to Carlisle, where he died in 1804, He 
published A View of the Cauges and Consequences of the 
American Revolution (Lond. 1797, 8vo), and some pam- 
phlets. His later years were spent on a Glossary of 
Provincial and Archeological Words, which remained 
in MS., and was purchased in 1831 by the English 
publishers of Webster’s Dictionary.—Sprague, Annals, 
v, 211; Allen, Biog. Dict. s. v. 

Boudinot, Extras, LL.D., a distinguished Christian 
philanthropist, was born in Philadelphia in 1740. He 
early gained a great reputation as a lawyer, and was 
appointed, in 1777, commissary general of the prison- 
ers. Inthe same year he was elected to Congress, and 
became its chairman in 1782, in which capacity he 
signed the preliminaries of peace with Great Britain. 
In 1789 he was again called to Congress, where he 
served for six years in the House of Representatives. 
In 1796 Washington appointed him superintendent of 
the mint, an office which he held until 1805. In 1812 
he became a member of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, and in 1816 the first 
president of the American Bible Society (q. v.). These 
two, as well as many other religious societies, received 
from him rich donations. He died Oct. 24, 1821, at 
Burlington. He wrote: Age of Revelation, or the Age 
of Reason an Age of Infidelity (1790) :—Second Advent 
of the Messiah (1815) :—Star in the West (1816). In the 
last work he tried to show that the North American 
Indians are the lost tribes of Israel. He also publish- 
ed (anonymously in the Evangelical Intelligencer for 
1806) a memoir of the remarkable William Tennent 
(q. v.). 

Bough is the rendering in the Auth. Vers. of sey- 
eral words that require no special elucidation, but in 
Isa. xvii, 6, 9, it stands as the representative of 1728, 
amir” (Sept. ix’ dpkov perewpov in ver. 6, and ot 
"Apoppatoe in yer. 9; Vulg. summitate rami; Auth. 
Vers. ‘uppermost bough’), a word that occurs no- 
where else, and is usually derived from an Arabic root 
signifying a general or emir, and hence, in the present 
text, the higher or upper branches ofa tree. Gesenius 
(Comment. in loc.) admits that this interpretation is 
unsatisfactory ; and Lee, who regards it as very fanci- 
ful, endeavors (Lez. s. v.) to establish that it denotes 
the caul or sheath in which the fruit of the date-palm 
is enveloped. According to this view, he translates 
the verse thus: ‘' Two or three berries in the head (or 
upper part) ef the caul (or pod, properly sheath), four 
or five in its fissures.’’ This is at least ingenious; and 
if it be admitted as a sound interpretation of a passage 
confessedly difficult, this text is to be regarded as af- 
fording the only scriptural allusion to the fact that the 
fruit of the date-palm is, during its growth, contained 
in a sheath, which rends as the fruit ripens, and at first 
partially, and afterward more fully exposes its precious 


Pod of the Date-palm, 
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contents. See PALM. Nevertheless, First (Lez, s. v.) 
and Henderson (Comment. in Joc.) adhere to the other 
interpretation. 
| Boulogne, Er1ennr ANTOINE, a prominent pulpit 
orator, and bishop of the Roman Church in France, was 
born in 1747 at Avignon. He early displayed a re- 
markable oratorical talent. in 1808 he was appointed 
|bishop of Troyes. At the Episcopal Synod of Paris in 
| 1811 he was elected one of the four secretaries, spoke 
with great decision against the appointment of the 
| bishops by the government without a papal confirma- 
‘tion, and was deputed with two other bishops to pre- 
sent the address of the council to the emperor. He 
| was therefor imprisoned, and could not return to his 
episcopal see until the restoration of the Bourbons. In 
1821 the pope conferred on him the title of archbishop. 
He died in 1825. His complete works (Paris, 8 yols. 
1827 sq.) comprise four volumes of sermons, one volume 
of pastoral letters and instructions, and three volumes 
of miscellaneous essays, with a biographical notice of 
the author by Picot.— Nouv. Bicgr. Univ. 

Boundary. See Borper; LANDMARK. 

Bourdaloue, Louts, ‘‘the prince of French preach- 
ers,’’ was born at Bourges, Aug. 20, 1632, and, having 
at sixteen entered the Society of the Jesuits, soon so 
distinguished himself in the provinces that his supe- 
riors in 1669 called him to Paris. His first sermons in 
that city had a prodigious success, and he was ordered 
to preach before the court at ten different seasons be- 
tween 1670 and 1693, a thing altogether without prec- 
edent. ‘‘He possessed every advantage, physical and 
mental, that is required for an orator. A solid founda- 
tion of reasoning was joined with a lively imagina- 
tion, and a facility in giving interest and originality 
to common truths was combined with a singular power 
| of making all he said to bear the impress of a strong 
and earnest faith in the spiritual life. His was not 
the beauty of style or art; but there is about his writ- 
ing a body and a substance, together with a unity and 
steadiness of aim, that made the simplest language 
assume the power and the greatness of the highest ora- 
tory.”” Atthe revocation of the edict of Nantes he was 
commissioned to preach to the Protestants. Toward 
the clese of his life he abandoned the pulpit, and con- 
fined his ministrations to houses of charity, hospitals, 
and prisons. He died May 13, 1704. His Works, 
collected by Bretonneau, a Jesuit, appeared in two edi- 
tions, one in 14 vols. 8vo (Paris, 1707), the other in 15 
vols. 12mo (Liege, 1784). The best modern edition is 
that of Paris (1822-26, 17 vols. 8vo). <A series of his 
sermons was translated into English and published in 
London in 1776 (4 vols. 12mo), A biography of Bour- 
daloue has been published by Pringy (Paris, 1705). 
On his character as a preacher, see Christian Remem- 
brancer, July, 1854; Eclectic Review, xxix, 277; Fish, 
Masterpieces of Pulpit Eloquence, ii, 45. 

Bourges, the see of a Roman archbishop in France. 
Bourges was one of the earliest episcopal sees of- 
France. A metropolitan of Bourges is mentioned for 
the first time at the beginning of the sixth century. A 
university was established there in 1463. Councils 
(Concilia Bituricensia) were held at Bourges in 1031, 
1225, 1276, 1286, 1336, with regard to church discipline; 
another, the most important of all, in 1438 [see BourGEs, 
PRAGMATIC SANCTION oF]; and the last, in 1528, 
against Luther and the Reformation.—Wiltsch, Geogr. 
and Statist. of the Church. 


Bourges, Pragmatic Sanction of, a settle- 
ment drawn up at the Synod of Bourges, 1438 (con- 
voked by Charles VII, and to which Pope Eugene IV 
and the fathers of the Council of Basle sent legates), 
for the purpose of remedying abuses in the matter of 
election to bishoprics. The French clergy had sent 
petitions on this point to the Council of Basle (q. y.), 
which in return sent several decrees to the King of 
France on the subject. These decrees form the basis 
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of the “ Pragmatic Sanction.’ It is styled by some 
writers the rampart of the Gallican Church, and takes 
from the popes very nearly the whole of the power 
they possessed of presenting to benefices and of judg- 
ing ecclesiastical causes within the kingdom. They 
form part of the ‘‘fundamental law” of the French state 
and of the Gallican Church. In 1439 the most impor- 
tant of them were also accepted by a German Diet at 
Mayence. Twenty-three articles of the Pragmatic 
Sanction were founded upon the decrees of the Coun- 
cil of Basle, and hence the papal sanction of those de- 
crees also approved twenty-one of these articles. Art. 
1. Relates to the authority of cecumenical councils; 2. 
Relates to the power and authority of the Council of 
Basle; 3. Relates to elections, and enjoins freedom of 
‘election, etc. ; 4. Abolishes all reservations of bene- 
fices, etc.; 5. Relates to collations and benefices, and 
forbids expective graces, etc. ; 6. Relates to judgment 
and causes; orders that all causes [except the greater 
causes] which happen at places more than four days’ 
journey from Rome shall be decided on the spot; 7. 


Relates to frivolous appeals, and confirms the decree | 


of the 20th September of Basle; 8. Confirms the de- 
cree of the 21st session of Basle, ‘‘de pacificis posses- 
soribus ;” 9. Limits the number of cardinals (twenty- 
third decree of Basle); 10, Relates to the annates; 11. 
Contains regulations relating to divine service, and 
_ enjoins that the laudable customs of particular churches 
in France shall be observed; 12-19. Relate to the econ- 
omy of Cathedral churches; 20. Relates to concubinary 
clerks; 21. Relates to excommunications; 22. Treats 
of interdicts; 23. Concerns the pope’s bulls and let- 
ters. These articles were confirmed by the French 
Parliament July 13th, 1439. The popes made vigor- 
ous attacks upon the Pragmatic Sanction, which were 
as vigorously resisted by the king, the Parliament, and 
the bishops. Louis XI (successor of Charles) consent- 
ed to its abolition, but the Parliament resisted it. It 
was repealed by the Lateran Council, 1512, and re- 
nounced by Francis I in his Concordat (q. v.) of 1516, 
with the understanding that the Concordat guarded the 
rights of the French government on the points in ques- 
tion.—Landon, Manual of Councils, p. 85. 
Bourignonists, the followers of a visionary in 
France called Antoinette Bourignon, who was born at 
Lille 1616, and died at Franeker 1680. She taught that 
man is perfectly free to resist or receive divine grace ; 
that there is no such thing as foreknowledge or elec- 
tion; that God is ever unchangeable love toward all 
his creatures, and does not inflict any arbitrary punish- 
ment, but that the evils they suffer are the natural 
consequences of sin; that religion consists not in out- 
ward forms of worship nor systems of faith, but in an 


entire resignation to the will of God, and those inward | 


feelings which arise from communion with God. She 
held many extravagant notions, such as the follow- 
ing: that Adam, before the fall, possessed the nature 
of both sexes; that, when she was in an ecstasy, God 
represented Adam to her mind in his original state ; 
as also the beauty of the first world, and how he had 
drawn it from the chaos; and that every thing was 
bright, transparent, and darted forth life and ineffable 
glory; that Christ has a twofold manhood, one formed 
of Adam before the creation of Eve, and another taken 
from the Virgin Mary; that this human nature was 
corrupted with the principle of rebellion against God’s 
will. Her works were collected and published under 
the title Toutes les wuvres de Mddle. A. Bourignon (Amst. 
1679-1684, 19 vols. 12mo), by her disciple Poiret, who 
also wrote her life (2 vols. 12mo, 1679). Many of her 
writings have been translated and published in Eng- 
land. She had more disciples in Scotland than in any 
other country, and in 1701 the General Assembly con- 
demned her writings as ‘“freighted with damnable 
doctrines.’ See Apology for M. Ant. Bourignon (Lond. 
1699, 8vo); The Light of the World (Lond, 1696, 8vo); 
The Academy of Learned Divines (Lond. 1708, 8yo) ; 
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| Confusion of the Builders of Babel (Lond. 1708, 8yo). 
—Mosheim, cel. Hist. iii, 480, 481; Stowell, Work of 
the Spirit, 268 sq ; Landon, Ecel. Dict. ii, 359. 

Bourne, George, Rev., was born and educated in 
England. After emigrating to the United States he 
became a minister of the Reformed Dutch Church in 
1833. He held no pastoral charge, but was chiefly en- 
gaged in literary and theological pursuits in connec- 
tion with publishing houses and the press. An ardent 
and learned controversialist, he was the author of works 
_on Romanism and slavery, an earnest preacher, and a 
faithful champion of the Protestant cause. He died in 
1845, in New York, at an advanced age. 

Bourne, Hugh, founder of the ‘‘ Primitive Meth- 
odist Connection,’’ was born April 3d, 1772, in Staf- 
fordshire, England. He was brought up a Wesleyan 
Methodist, and became an active and zealous preacher. 
When about thirty years of age he associated himself 
| with William Clowes and some other preachers of the 
| Wesleyan body in reviving open-air religious services 
}and camp-meetings. These proceedings, although 
common enough in the early days of Methodism, and 
found very useful in America, were discountenanced 
by the Conference, which in 1807 passed a resolution 
to the following effect: ‘It is our judgment that, even 
supposing such meetings (camp-meetings) to be allow- 
| ed in America, they are highly improper in England, 
and likely to be productive of considerable mischief, 
and we disclaim all connection with them.” This led 
to Mr. Bourne’s separation from the Conference, and 
the establishment of the Primitive Methodist Connec- 
tion, the first class of which was formed at Standley, 
| Staffordshire, in 1810. The difference between the 
Primitive Methodists and the Wesleyan Methodists 
consists chiefly in the free admission of laymen to the 
Conference of the former body. See Meruopists, 
Primitive. In 1844 Mr. Bourne visited the United 
States of America, where his preaching attracted large 
congregations. From his youth he was a rigid ab- 
stainer from intoxicating drinks, in which respect 
many of the preachers and members of the Primitive 
Methodist Connection have followed his example. He 
died at Bemersley, in Staffordshire, October 11, 1852. 

Bow (nuUp, ke’sheth ; 7éZor), one of the most ex- 
tensively employed and (among primitive nations) ef- 
ficient implements of missile attack. See Armor. It 
is met with in the earliest stages of history, in use both 
for the chase (Gen. xxi, 20; xxvii, 3) and war (xlyviii, 
22). In later times archers accompanied the armies 
of the Philistines (1 Sam. xxxi, 3; 1 Chres. x, 3) and 
of the Syrians (1 Kings xxii, 34). Among the Jews 
its use was not confined to the common soldiers, but 
captains high in rank, as Jehu (2 Kings ix, 24), and 
even kings’ sons (1 Sam. xviii, 4), carried the bow, 
and were expert and sure in its use (2 Sam. i, 22). 


Ancient Egyptian ‘‘ treading"’ the Bow. 
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The trihe of Benjamin seems to have been especially 
addicted to archery (1 Chron. viii, 40; xii, 2; 2 Chron. 
xiv, 8; xvii, 7), but there were also bowmen among 
Reuben, Gad, Manasseh (1 Chron. y, 18), and Ephraim 
(Psa. xxviii, 9). The bow seems to have been bent 
with the aid of the foot, as now, for the word common- 
ly used for it is 73, to tread (1 Chron. v, 18; viii, 
40; 2 Chron. xiv, 8; Isa. v, 18; Psa. vii, 12, etc.). 
Bows of steel (or perhaps copper, MwA) are mention- 
ed as if specially strong (2 Sam. xxii, 5; Psa. xviii, 
34). The string is occasionally named (70°, ye’ ther, 
or 1772, meythar’). It was probably at first some 
bind-weed or natural cord, since the same word is used 
in Judg. xvi, 7-9, for ‘‘ green withs.’’ In the allusion 
to bows in 1 Chron. xii, 2, it will be observed that the 
sentence in the original stands ‘‘could use both the 
right hand and the left in stones and arrows out of a 
bow,” the words ‘‘hurling” and “shooting” being in- 
terpolated by the translators. It is possible that a 
kind of bow for shooting bullets or stones is here al- 
luded to, like the pellet-bow of India, or the ‘stone- 
bow”’ in use in the Middle Ages, and to which allu- 
sion is made by Shakspeare (Twelfth Night, ii, 5), and 
which in Wisd. v, 22, is employed as the translation 
of zerpodAoc. ‘This latter word occurs in the Sept. 
text of 1 Sam. xiv, 14, in a curious variation of a pas- 
sage which in the Hebrew is hardly intelligible—ty 
Borior, kai év reTo0BdXrote, Kai tv KoxaEL TO TEdLOV: 
“with things thrown, and with stone-bows, and with 
flints of the field.’’ If this be accepted as the true 
reading, we have here, by comparison with xiv, 27, 43, 
an interesting confirmation of the statement (xiii, 19- 
22) of the degree to which the Philistines had deprived 
the people of arms, leaying to the king himself noth- 
ing but his faithful spear, and to his son no sword, no 
shield, and nothing but a stone-bow and a staff (Auth. 
Vers. ‘‘rod’”). See Bowman. 

The Arrows (O°RM, chitsts'm’) were carried in a 
quiver (bm, teli’, Gen. xxvii, 3; or MEWS, ashpach’, 
Psa. xxii, 6; xlix, 2; exxvii, 5). From an allusion 
in Job vi, 4, they would seem to have been sometimes 
poisoned ; and the ‘‘sharp arrows of the mighty with 
coals of juniper,” in Psa. cxx, 4, may point to a prac- 
tice of using arrows with some burning material at- 
tached to them.—Smith. See ArcHER. 

The bow is frequently mentioned symbolically in 
Scripture. In Psa. vii, 12, it implies victory, signi- 
fying judgments laid up in store against offenders. It 
is sometimes used to denote lying and falsehood (Psa. 
Ixiv, 4; exx, 4; Jer. ix, 3), probably from the many 
circumstances which tend to render a bow inoperative, 
especially in unskilful hands. Hence also ‘‘a deceitful 
bow”’ (Psa. Ixxviii, 57; Hos. vii, 16), with which com- 
pare Virgil’s ‘‘ Perfidus ensis frangitur’’ (Wn. xii, 731). 
The bow also signifies any kind of arms. The bow and 
the spear are most frequently mentioned, because the 
ancients used these most (Psa. xliv, 6; xlvi, 9; Zech. 
x, 4; Josh. xxiy, 12). In Habak. iii, 9, ‘‘thy bow 
was made bare” means that it was drawn out of its 
case. The Orientals used to carry their bows in a 


case hung on their girdles, See Wemyss, Sym. Dic. s. v. 


In 2 Sam. i, 18, the Auth. Vers. has, ‘ Also he (Da- 
vid) bade them teach the children of Judah the use of 
the bow.” ‘‘ Here,’’ says Professor Robinson (Addit. 
to Calmet), ‘‘ the words ‘the use of’ are not in the He- 
brew, and convey a sense entirely false to the English 
reader. It should be ‘teach them the bow,’ i. e. the 
song of THE BOW, from the mention of this weapon in 
ver. 22, This mode of selecting an inscription to a 
poem or work is common in the East; so in the Koran 
the second Sura is entitled the cow, from the incidental 
mention in it of the red heifer; comp. Num. xix, 2. 
In a similar manner, the names of the kooks of the 
Pentateuch in the Hebrew Bibles are merely the first 
word in each book.”’—Kitto. See Porrry (HEBREW). 
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For the ‘‘ Bow In THE CLouD,’’ see RAINBOW. 

Bowden, Joun, D.D., a minister of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, was born in Ireland in 1751. At 
an early age he came to America, and soon after en- 
tered Princeton College, where he remained two years, 
and then returned to Ireland. On his second visit to 
America he entered King’s (now Columbia) College, 
N. Y., where he graduated in 1772, and then repaired 
to England for ordination. In 1774 he became assist- 
ant minister of Trinity Church, N. Y.; but after the 
commencement of the Revolution he retired to Nor- 
walk, Conn., and thence to Jamaica, L. I., where he 
occasionally officiated, In 1784 he accepted the rec- 
torship of the church at Norwalk, and in 1789 went 
to St. Croix, West Indies. Returning to the United 
States, he settled at Stratford, Conn., taking charge’ 
of the Episcopal Academy in Cheshire. In 1796 he 
declined the episcopate for the diocese of Connecticut 
in consequence of delicate health, and in 1802 became 
professor of moral philosophy, belles-lettres, and logic 
in Columbia College, where he remained, discharging 
the duties of his office ‘‘ with great fidelity and accept- 
ance,”’ till 1817, when, on the 3ist of July, he died at 
Ballston Spa. He published a Treatise on Episcopacy 
(N. Y., 1807, and often, 2 vols. 12mo):—A Full-length 
Portrait of Calvinism, besides a number of pamphlets, 
chiefly on Episcopacy and Ordination.—Sprague, An- 
nals, v, 306. 

Bowels (0537, meim’; D2°72m5, rachamim’ ; 
omA\ayxva) are often put by the Hebrew writers for 
the internal parts generally, the inner man; and so 
also for heart, as we use that term. Hence the bowels 
are made the seat of tenderness, mercy, and compas- 
sion; and thus the scriptural expressions of the bowels 
being moved, bowels of mercy, straitened in the bow- 
els, ete. By a similar association of ideas, the bowels 
are also sometimes made the seat of wisdom and under- 
standing (Job, xxxviii, 36; Psa. li, 10; Isa. xvi, 11). 

Bowen, George Dixon, M.D., a Methodist Epis- 
copal minister, was born in Indiana 1823, converted at 
fourteen, entered the itinerant ministry in the Phila- 
delphia Conference 1844, and emigrated to Davenport, 
Towa, 1857, at which appointment he died in May, 
1858. ‘* He was an able minister of the New Testa- 
ment, and a skilful defender of the doctrines of the 
Church.”’ His labors were a “‘succession of triumphs.” 
— Minutes of Conferences for 1858, p. 235. 

Bowen, John, a minister of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, was born in Bedford county, Pa., June 8, 
1793, was licensed to preach in 1820. In 1823 he was 
admitted on trial in the Baltimore Conference; ordain- 
ed a deacon by Bishop Soule, April 10, 1825, and an 
elder by Bishop Roberts, April 15, 1827. During two- 
and-forty years he fulfilled this ministry which he had 
received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the 
grace of God; twenty-three in Pennsylvania, fourteen 
in Maryland (including nearly four years of superan- 
nuation), and five in Virginia. Twenty-six of these 
years were on large circuits, and twelve in stations. 
He died Noy. 18, 1864.—Jfinutes of Conferences, 1865, 
p.11; Christian Advocate, May 11, 1865. 

Bowen, Nathaniel, D.D., bishop of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in South Carolina, was born in 
Boston June 29, 1779, and educated at Charleston 
College, where he graduated in 1794. In 1801 he be- 
came chaplain to the Orphan House in Charleston ; 
thence he removed to Providence, R.I., as rector of 
St. John’s. Subsequently he became rector of St. 
Michael’s, Charleston, and afterward of Grace Church, 
New York, where he remained from 1809 to 1818. 
Karly in 1818 he accepted the episcopate of South Car- 
olina, ‘‘ without,” as he expresses himself, ‘‘pride of 
distinction,” and solemnly impressed with the conyic- 
tion that “‘ humility is the indispensable requisite of 
elevated station in the ministry.”” In 1831 he visited 
England, not merely for purposes of relaxation, but 
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with a view to promote the interests of the Church. 
After his return his duties were fully discharged, as 
far as failing health would allow, until his death, Aug. 
25,1839. He published Christian Consolation (1831) ; 
Private Prayers (Charleston, 1837), and several occa- 
sional sermons and addresses. After his death a se- 
lection from his Sermons appeared (N.Y., 2 vols 8vo). 
—Sprague, Annals, v, 471. 


Bower, ARCHIBALD, was born at Dundee 1686, 
and educated at Douay. In early life he went to 
Rome and became a Jesuit; came to England 1726, 
and soon after joined the Established Church; became 
a Jesuit again in 1744, and again turned Protestant. 
He died in 1766. He wrote the most copious His‘ory 
of the Popes that has ever appeared in English, but, 
unfortunately, his vacillating character has deprived 
it of even its just reputation (Lond. 1750, 7 vols. 4to). 
Bishop Douglas, of Salisbury, wrote a very severe re- 


view of Bower, showing that he had borrowed largely | 


from Tillemont without acknowledgment (Bower and 
Tillemont compared, Lond. 1757, 8vo). 


Bowing (some form of the verb MM, shachah’, 
mpookuvew). This was a very ancient mode of show- 
ing respect. ‘‘ Abraham stood up, and bowed himself 
to the people of the land, even to the children of Heth” 
(Gen. xxiii, 7). So also Jacob, when he came to meet | 
his brother Esau, ‘‘ bowed himself to the ground seven 
times, until he came near to his brother’ (Gen. xxxiii, 
3); and the brethren of Joseph bowed themselves be- | 
fore him as the governor of the land (Gen. xliii, 28). 
The attitude of bowing is frequently represented in 
the paintings on the tombs of Egypt, particularly of 
captives brought before a king or conqueror. The 
gestures and inflections of 
the body used in salutation 
differed at different times, 
varying with the dignity 


Oriental Bowing: 1. Bending; 2. Kneeling; 3. Prostrate. 


and station of the person who was saluted, as is the | 
case among the Orientals to this day. In the pres- 
ence of the great and noble the Orientals incline | 
themselves almost to the earth, kiss their knees, or 
the hems of their garments, and place them upon their 
forehead. When in the presence of kings and princes | 
more particularly, they even prostrate themselves at 
full length upon the ground: sometimes, with their 
knees bent, they bring their forehead to the earth, 
and, before resuming an erect position, either kiss the 
earth, or the feet of the king or prince in whose pres- 
ence they are permitted to appear. These customs 
prevailed among the ancient Hebrews (Exod. iv, 31; 
1 Kings i, 53; ii, 19; 1 Sam. xxiv, 8). Besides its | 
use as a courteous demeanor, bowing is frequently 
mentioned in the Scriptures as an act of adoration to 
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idols (Josh. xxiii,7; 2 Kings v,18; Judg. ii, 19; Isa. 
xliy, 15,17, 19; xlvi, 6); and also to the supreme God | 
a2 
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(Josh. v, 14; Psa. xxii, 29; 1xxii, 9; Mic. vi, 6; Psa. 
xcv, 6; Eph. iii, 14). See Arrirupzs. 

BOWING AT THE NAME OF JESUS, a prac- 
tice derived from the Romish, and still remaining in 
the English Church. It is practised in the repetition 
of those parts of the creeds in which the name of Jesus 
Christ occurs, though the 18th canon of the rubrics 
allows the more general use of the practice. ‘Ihe 
practice is sometimes made to rest upon scriptural au- 
thority, but erroneously, the expression (Phil. ii, 10) 
“that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow” 
being purely figurative; enjoining, therefore, inward 
submission to Christ's authority, not any outward to- 
ken of such a feecling.—Eden, Theol. Dict. s. v. 


BOWING TOWARD THE EAST, a practice in 

the early Christian churches. ‘‘Its origin is thus 
stated: The sun being a symbol of Christ, the place of 
its rising was a fitting though imaginary representa- 
tion of heaven, whence Christ descended, and to which 
he ascended in glory as the mediator between God and 
man. The heathens charged the Christians with wor- 
shipping the rising sun; but St. Augustine repudiates 
such an idea when he says, ‘We turn to the east, 
whence the heavens, or the light of heaven arises, not 
as if God was only there, and had forsaken all other 
parts of the world, but to put ourselves in mind of turn- 
ing to a more excellent nature, that is, to the Lord.’ 
Turning to the east as a symbol of turning to God 
has reference to some of the ceremonies connected with 
baptism in ancient times. When the persons to be 
baptized entered the baptistery, where they were to 
make their renunciation of Satan and their confessions 
of faith, they were placed with their faces toward the 
west, and commanded to renounce Satan with some 
gesture or rite; this they did by striking their hands 
together as a token of abhorrence, by stretching out 
their hands against him, by exsufflation, and by spit- 
ting at him as if he were present. They were then 
turned round to the east, and desired to lift up their 
hands and eyes to heaven, and enter into covenant 
with Christ, the Sun of Righteousness. ‘The west,’ 
says Cyril of Jerusalem, ‘is the place of darkness, and 
Satan is darkness, and his strength is in darkness. 
For this reason ye symbolically look toward the west 
when ye renounce that prince of darkness and horror.’ 
To this we add from St. Jerome, ‘l’irst we renounce 
him that is in the west, who dies to us with our sins; 
and then, turning about to the east, we make a cove- 
nant with the Sun of Righteousness, and promise to be 
his servants.’ Bowing toward the east is practised in 
those churches of the Establishment where the congre- 
gations are instructed to turn their faces in that direc. 
tion at the recital of the creed.” This custom has 
been revived of late by some of the so-called Puseyites 
in England and America. It is the practice in the 
Romish Church to bow toward the altar, that is, to- 
ward the east, in entering or leaving the church.— 
Chambers, Lncyclopedia, s. v.; Eadie, Eccles, Encyclo- 
pedia, 8. v. 


Bowl is given in the Authorized Version as tha 
rendering of several Heb. words, the distinction be- 
tween which is not very clear, and which are often 
translated by words expressive of different forms. 
Compare Bastin. It most frequently occurs in con, 
nection with the golden candlestick of the tabernacle, 
the sockets for the separate lamps of which are designa~ 
ted by, {SA (gebi’d, a cup, Exod. xxv, 31, 33, 34; 
xxxvii, 17, 19,20; elsewhere a drinking-“‘cup,” Gen. 
xliv, 2, 12, 16,17; or wine-‘‘ pot,”’ Jer. xxxv, 5), taken 
by some to mean ornaments in the shape of the calix 
of a flower, a sense confirmed by the usage of the term 
in the cognate languages, and by its expressed resem- 
blance to an almond blossom (in the passage last cited). 
The words >i and mba (gol and gullah'), used by the 
prophet Zechariah (iv, 2, 3) in his vision of the candle- 
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stick, signify a central reservoir for oil, from which 
pipes lead to each lamp. ‘The other terms thus ren- 
dered are mostly vessels used in the services of the 


altar; these are, M3522 (menakkiyoth’, used for liba- 
tions, Exod, xxv, 29; xxxvii, 16; Num. iv, 7; Jer. lii, 
19), together with P7179 (mizrak’) and $)D (saph), both 
used for sprinkling the sacrificial blood, these latter 


terms being elsewhere usually rendered ‘‘bason,”” The. 


only remaining word thus translated is >BD (se“phel, 
Judg. vi, 38, a low flat ‘‘dish,” as it is rendered in vy, 
25). See Cur; Disn, etc. 

Bowls, we may suppose, in the most early times, 
were made of wood, and of the shells of the larger 
kinds of nuts, as they are among uncivilized tribes at 
this day. The art of working in metal was practised 
by the Hebrews at an early period; this art they 
learned of the Egyptians during their residence among 
them. The “bowls of pure gold” (Exod. xxv, 29) for 
the service of the sanctuary were most probably vases 
of elegant workmanship, similar to those we find de- 
picted on the Egyptian monuments. The Egyptian 
vases were exceedingly elegant, and of various forms 


Ancient Egyptian Bowls and Vases. 


(see Wilkinson, Anc. Hgypt. abridgm. i, 147-158). See 
Borrte. The favorite form of the Egyptian bowl 
was the lotus, while that of the Hebrews resembled 
a lily (Num. vii, 13; 1 Kings x, 21; Judg. v, 28). 
Bowls would probably be used at meals for liquids, or 
broth, or pottage (2 Kings iv, 40). Modern Arabs are 
content with a few wooden bowls. In the British 
Museum are deposited several terra-cotta bowls with 
Chaldan inscriptions of a superstitious character, ex- 
pressing charms against sickness and evil spirits, which 
may possibly explain the ‘‘divining-cup’’ of Joseph 
(Gen. xliv, 5). The bowl was filled with scme liquid 
and drunk off as a charm against evil. See a case of 
Tippoo Sahib drinking water out of a black stone as 
a charm against misfortune (Gleig, Life of Munro, i, 
218). One of the British Museum bowls still retains 
the stain of a liquid. These bowls, however, are 
thought by Mr. Birch not to be very ancient (Birch, 
Anc. Pottery, i, 154; comp. Shaw, Trav. p. 231). A 
modern traveller informs us that the bowls and dishes 
of the modern Arabs are of wood; those of their emirs 
are not unfrequently of copper, very neatly tinned. 
At a collation given by the grand emir of the Arabs 
whom he visited, there were large painted basins and 
bowls of wood placed before him; their being painted 
was, without doubt, a mark of honor to distinguish 
them from the ordinary wooden bowls. The “‘lordly 
dish” mentioned in Judg. v, 25 was probably some- 
thing of this kind. Similar dishes of the most elegant 
construction, in bronze, have lately been discovered in 
the Assyrian ruins at Nimroud (Layard’s 2d Expedi- 
tion, p. 181 sq.). There are also curious relics of this 
kind found at Babylon, containing Hebrew inscriptions 
that seem to date them at the time of the Talmudists 
(ib. p. 513 sq.). See VESSEL. 


Ancient Earthenware Bowls, containing Jewish Inscriptions. 
From the Ruins of Babylon. 
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Bowles, WiLi1AM Lisie, M.A., poet and preach 
er, was born at King’s Sutton 1762, anc educated af 
Winchester, whence, in 1781, he was elected a scholar 
of Trinity College, Oxford. He became vicar of Chick- 
lade 1792, rector of Dumbleton 1797, vicar of Brem- 
hill and prebendary of Salisbury 1804, canon residen- 
tiary 1828. He died 1850. His sonnets are among the 
best in the English language; and he is of note in the 
history of English literature as the harbinger of the 
“natural” school of poetry, as opposed to the artificial 
school of Pope and Dryden. His ‘‘ Sonnets” have ap- 
peared in many editions. The ‘‘ Missionary” is per- 
haps the best of his longer poems. He published also 
Ten Plain Parochial Sermons (8vo, 1814) :—Paulus pa- 
rochialis ; or, a plain View of the Objects of St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans (Bath, 1826, 12mo) :—The Life of 
Bishop Ken. 


Bowman (nup m2, a caster of the bow, archer, 
Jer. iv, 29), Bow-shot (rep “ITib%2), drawers of 
the bow, archers, Gen. xxi, 16). See Bow. 
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Bowman, SAMUEL, assistant bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of the diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania, was born at Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, on 
May 21, 1800. He at first studied law, but by the 
sudden death of his father was led to prepare for the 
ministry. He was ordained deacon August 25, 1823, 
and soon afterward took charge of two country church- 
es in Lancaster county. In 1824 he was ordained 
priest. In 1825 he accepted a call to Easton, but 
soon returned to his old charge in Lancaster coun- 
ty. In 1827 he accepted a call to the associate rector- 
ship of St. James’s Church, Lancaster, a charge which 
he continued to hold for 84 years, and which was term- 
inated only by his death. Some years afterward he 
received the honorary degree of doctor of divinity from 
Geneva College, New York. In 1847 Dr. Bowman was 
elected bishop of Indiana, but declined the office. He 
was afterward strongly urged to consent to be a can- 
didate for the office of provisional bishop of New York, 
but positively refused to allow his name to be used. 
He was greatly attached to his church in Lancaster, 
which by untiring energy he made one of the most 
flourishing parishes in the diocese of Pennsylvania. 
He established, in particular, an orphan asylum, pa- 
rochial schools, a church home, and a free church. 
In 1858 Dr. Bowman was elected assistant bishop of 
Pennsylvania. He died suddenly in July, 1861, while 
on a tour through the western part of the diocese, of a 
chronic affection of the heart. Bishop Bowman was 
highly esteemed for purity of life, suavity of manners, 
and amiability of character. These qualities gaye 
him a great influence in deliberative bodies, and, though 
he spoke rarely in Conventions, such was the weight 
of his reputation that his vote was worth more than 
most men’s speeches. In his theological opinions 
Bishop Bowman was ranked as a moderate High- 
Churchman. But while in doctrine he never depart- 
ed from his original position, yet in some points of 
practice he was disposed of late years to be less rigid 
than he had been. This appeared in particular in a 
sermon preached before the Convention of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1855, and published by request. A few weeks 
before his death Bishop Bowman published an Ameri- 
can edition of a short Life of Sargent, the biographer 
of Henry Martyn, by Bishop Wilberforce, of Oxford.— 
American Church Review, Jan. 1862, p. 499-521. 


Bowyer, WitiiAm, F.S.A., the “last of the learn- 
ed English printers,” was born in London 1699, and 
educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge. He en- 
tered into business as a printer with his father 1722, 
and died in 1777. Besides editing a great number of 
important works in classical and general literature, he 
published Critical Conjectures and Observaticns on the 
New Testament, collected from various Authors (4th ed, 
Lond. 1812, 4to). 


BOX 


Box (72, pak’, rendered ‘‘vial” in 1 Sam. x, 1), 
a flask or bottle for holding 
oil and perfumery (2 Kings 
ix, 1); like the a\aPaoroor, 
or alabaster “box” of oint- 
ment in Mark xiv, 3. See 
ALABASTER; OIL; Borrie. 
Among the Egyptians, simi- 
lar small boxes, made of wood 
or ivory, were numerous, and, = 
like the vases, of many forms; = 
and some, which contained cos- 
metics of divers kinds, served 
to deck the dressing-table or 
a lady’s boudoir. They were 
carved in various ways, and 
loaded with ornamental devi- 
ces in relief; sometimes rep- 
resenting the favorite lotus- 
flower, with its buds and stalks, 
a goose, gazelle, fox, or other 
animal. Many were of con- 
siderable length, terminating 
in a hollow shell, not unlike 
a spoon in shape and depth, 
covered with a lid turning on 
a pin; and to this, which may 
properly be styled the box, 
the remaining part was mere- 
ly an accessory, intended for 
ornament, or serving as a han- 
dle (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp- 
tians, abridgm. i, 158-164). 


Box-tree represents, in 
the Auth. Vers., the Heb. 
SNUENM, tedshshur’, which oc- 
curs in three places in Scrip- 
ture, but great uncertainty has 
always existed respecting its 
true meaning (Celsius, /Ziero- 
bot. ii, 153). The old versions 
and interpreters express it variously by that of the ce- 
dar, poplar, and fir; the Vulgate (so luxus in 2 [4] 
Esd. xiv, 24), the Chaldee paraphrase (FHSNZERN ; see 
Maimon. ad Chelim, xii, 8; Bartenora ad Negaim, ii, 
1), and several Hebrew commentators, render it by 
box-tree, which view our translators have adopted. 
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Branch of the Box-tree (Buxus Sempervirens). 
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There is no philological proof of this conclusion, but 
yet there is nothing in the tree indicated unsuitable to 
the several contexts. Thus, with reference to the fu- 
ture Temple, it is said (Isa. 1x, 13), “The glory of 
Lebanon shall come unto thee, the fir-tree, the pine- 
tree, and the box (Sept. cédpoc) together ;” and at xli, 
19, ‘‘T will set in the desert the fir-tree, and the pine, 
and the box (Sept. confounds with several interpolated 
kinds) together.”” Further, in Ezek. xxvii, 6, in the 
account of the arts and commerce of Tyre, we read, 
‘Of the oaks of Bashan have they made thine oars, 
and the benches of the rowers are made of ashur-wood 
(ANB ashur’; Sept. translates unintelligibly; Engl. 
Vers. ‘‘ Ashurites”’ [q. v.]), inlaid with ivory,” as it is 
now usually interpreted. The ashur-wood, moreover, 
is said to have been brought from the isles of Chittim, 
that is, of Greece. According to most, however, who 
argue from the derivation of the word (from “WN, 
ashar’, to be erect), the tedshshur is a species of cedar 
called sherbin (so the Syriac), to be recognised by the 
small size of the cones and the upward tendency of 
the branches (see Niebuhr’s Arab. p. 149). Robinson, 
in his latest volume of Researches in Palestine, men. 
tions a grove near el-Hadith which only the natives 
speak of as Arez (Heb. T7N, erez, cedar), though the 
tree bears a general resemblance to the cedar, and is 
probably the sherbin (see Celsii Herod. i, 74, 79; Frey- 
tag, Lex. ii, 408; Robinson, iii, 593). See Cupar. 
The box (Buxus sempervirens) is an evergreen, which 
in our gardens is generally seen only as a dwarf shrub, 
In the East, however, its native country, it attains the 
size of a forest-tree, and often forms a very beautiful 
feature in the landscape. It is a native of most parts 
of Europe. It grows well in moderate climates, while 
that from the Levant is most valued in commerce, in 
consequence of being highly esteemed by wood-en- 
gravers. Turkey box is yielded by Buxus Balearica, 
a species which is found in Minorca, Sardinia, and 
Corsica, and also in both European and Asiatic Tur- 
key, and is imported from Constantinople, Smyrna, 
and the Black Sea. Box is also found on Mount Cau- 
casus, and a species extends even to the Himalaya 
Mountains. Hence it is well known to Asiatics, and 
is the shumshad of the Arabs. It is much employed 
in the present day by the wood-engraver, the turner, 
carver, mathematical instrument-maker, and the comb 
and flute maker. It was cultivated by the Romans, 
as described by Pliny (xvi, 33). Virgil (n., x, 135) 
alludes to the practice of its being inlaid with ivory 
(comp. Theocrit. xxiv, 108; Athen. vy, 207; Pliny, 
xvi, 66; Virg. Georg. ii, 449; Juv. xiv, 194), The 
box-tree, being a native of mountainous regions, was 
peculiarly adapted to the calcareous formations of 
Mount Lebanon, and therefore likely to be brought 
from thence with the coniferous woods for the build- 
ing of the Temple, and was as well suited as the fir 
and the pine trees for changing the face of the desert 
(see Penny Cyclopedia, s. v. Buxus). See Borany. 


Boy (75%, yeled, one born, Joel iii, 3; Zech. viii, 5; 
elsewhere usually “child;” "22, na’dr, a youth, Gen. 
xxv, 27; elsewhere “Jad,” ‘‘young man,” etc. See 
CHILD. 


Boy Bishop, ‘‘the principal person in an extraor- 
dinary sacred frolic of the Middle Ages, and down to 
the period of the Reformation. On St. Nicholas’s day, 
the 6th of December, the boys forming the choir in 
cathedral churches elected one of their number to the 
honor of bishop, and robes and episcopal symbols were 
provided for him, while the other boys, assuming the 
dress of priests, took possession of the church, and went 
through all the ecclesiastical ceremonies but that of 
mass. This strange reversal of power lasted till Inno- 
cents’ day, the 28th of the same month, In Sarum, 
on the eve of that day, the boy went through a splen- 
did caricature of processions, chantings, and other fes- 
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tive ceremonies. Dean Colet, in his statutes for St. 
Paul’s School, London, ordains that the boys should 
come to St. Paul’s Church and hear the ‘ chylde’ bish- | 

op’s sermons, and each of them present him with a pen- | 
ny. Bya proclamation of Henry VIII, 1542, this show 
was abolished; but it was revived under Mary, and in 
1556 the boy bishops still maintained some popularity. 
The similar scenes in France were yet more extraya- 
gant, and often indecent. ‘The Council of Paris, in 
1212, interdicted the pastime, and the theological fac- 
ulty of the same city, in 1414, make loud complaints of 
the continuance of the diversion. In Scotland similar 
saturnalia also prevailed, as Scott has described in his 
Abbot, connected with ‘those jocular personages, the 
pope of fools, the boy bishop, and the abbot of unrea- 
son.’ This custom is supposed to have given rise to 
the ceremony of the Afontem at Eton. Bishop Hall, in 
his Triumphs of Rome, says, ‘What merry work it was 
here in the days of our holy fathers (and I know not 
whether, in some places, it may not be so still), that 
upon St. Nicholas, St. Catharine, St. Clement, and 
Holy Innocents’ day, children were wont to be arrayed 
in chimers, rochets, surplices, to counterfeit bishops 
and priests, and to be led, with songs and dances, from 
house to house, blessing the people, who stood grinning 
in the way to expect that ridiculous benediction. Yea, 
that boys in that holy sport were wont to sing masses, 
and to climb into the pulpit to preach (no doubt learn- 
edly and edifyingly) to the simple auditory.’’—Eadie, 
Eccles. Cyclopedia, s.v. See MysTrrres. 

Boyd, Robert, a Sectch divine, was born in 1578, 
and studied at the University of Edinburgh. 
over to France, he was made professor at the Protestant 
Seminary of Montauban, and in 1608 professor at Sau- 
mur. Returning to Scotland, be became professor of 
theology at Glasgow 1615, and died in 1627. He wrote 
In Epist. ad Ephes, Prelectiones (London, 1652, fol.).— 
Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 231; Darling, Cyclo- 
peda Bibliographica, i, 403. 

Boyd, Zachary, a Scotch divine, was born early 
in the 17th century, studied theology, was appointed 
minister of the Barony parish, and professor in Glas- 
gow College in 1623. He distinguished himself as an 
opponent.both of Prelacy and Independency. During 
Cromwell’s invasion of 1650, when the ministers, mag- 
istrates, and other officials fled in consternation from 
Glasgow, Boyd alone had the courage to continue at 
his post, and preaching as usual, to use the words of 
Baillie, ‘‘he railed at Cromwell and his men to their 
very faces in the High Church, who,” adds the his- 
torian, ‘‘took it allin very good humor.”’? Boyd pos- 
sessed some poetical gifts, and being desirous to em- 
ploy them in the service of the Church, he had pre- 
pared a metrical version of the whole Book of Psalms, 
which was examined by order of the General Assem- 
bly, and found unfit for publication. Notwithstanding 
this great disappointment, Mr. Boyd persevered in ren- 
dering the whole Bible into a sort of metrical version, 
a copy of which, in manuscript, is deposited in the li- 
brary of Glasgow College. It is a great curiosity in 
its way, full of grotesque images and rhymes. Mr. 
Boyd wrote many devotional works, among them The 
last Battle of the Soul in Death, in Bight Conferences 
(1629, 2 vols), During the troubles in Scotland in the 
17th century Mr. Boyd went over to France, where, 
having been appointed professor in one of the colleges, 
he resided for sixteen years. He died in 1654, leaving 
some valuable bequests to the College of Glasgow, 
with which he was long connected.—Jamieson, Cyclop. 
of Relig. Biography, s. v 


Boyle, John Alexander, a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born May 13, 1816, at Baltimore, Md. 
His early years were spent in Philadelphia, and he en- 
tered the itinerant ministry in the Philadelphia Con- 
ference in 1839. He soon became marked as a preach- 
er of vigor and promise; but his health failed, and in 


useful in planting the Church in that region. 


Passing | : zs : J 
|many) of Valentine Greatraks, an Irishman, who, by a 
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He 
then studied law, and was admitted to the bar ‘of New 
| Jersey; but as soon as his health would Justify, it he 
| returned to the ministry, laboring in a city mission in 
Philadelphia from 1854 to 1856, when a hemorrhage 
‘compelled him again to silence. He then became ed- 


itor of a newspaper in Elk county, Pa., and was very 


When 


‘the rebellion broke out in 1861, he enlisted a company 


| Eton College. 


and entered the army as captain. He served through 
the campaign in Virginia with great distinction, and 
rose to the rank of major. At the terrible battle of 


| Chattanooga, Oct. 29, 1863, his regiment held a post 
_ which was considered the key of the field against 6000 
of the enemy, and he was shot through the head.— 


Christian Advocate, Dec., 1864. 

Boyle, Robert, one of the most eminent philoso- 
phers and Christians of modern times, was the seventh 
son and fourteenth child of the ‘‘ Great Earl of Cork,” 
and was born at his father’s seat, Lismore Castle, in 


|the province of Munster, Ireland, January 26, 1626. 
| After studying for four years at Eton, and subsequent- 


ly at Geneva, he travelled over various parts of the 
Continent, and finally settled in England, and devoted 


, himself to science, especially to natural philosophy and 


to chemistry. After the accession of Charles IJ, in 
1660, he was urged to enter the Church, but he de- 
clined on the ground that he had no divine call to the 
ministry. He was one of the first members of the 
Royal Society, but he declined the office of provost of 
In 1666 his name appears as attest- 
ing the miraculous cures (as they were called by 


sort of animal magnetism, made his own hands the 
medium of giving many patients almost instantaneous 
relief. At the same time, in illustration of what we 


| shall presently have to say on the distinction between 


Boyle as an eye-witness and Boyle as a judge of evi- 
dence, we find him in 1669 not indisposed to receive, 
and that upon the hypothesis implied in the words, the 
‘true relation of the things which an unclean spirit did 
and said at Mascon in Burgundy,’ etc. That he should 
have been inclined to prosecute inquiries about the 
transmutation of metals needs no excuse, considering 
the state of chemical knowledge in his day.’? Much 
of his leisure was given to theological studies and to 
the advancement of religion, for which latter object he 
expended very considerable sums. He ‘had been for 
years a director of the East India Company, and we 
find a letter of his in 1676 pressing upon that body the 
duty of promoting Christianity in the East. He caused 
the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles to be trans- 
lated into Malay, at his own cost, by Dr. Thomas Hyde, 
and he promoted an Irish version. He also gave a 
large reward to the translator of Grotius’s ‘De Veri- 
tate,’ etc., into Arabic; and would have been at the 
whole expense of a Turkish Testament had not the 
East India Company relieved him of a part. In the 
year 1680 he was elected president of the Royal Soci- 
ety, a post which he declined, as appears by a letter to 
Hooke (Works, i, p. 74), from scruples of conscience 
about the religious tests and oaths required. In 1688 
he advertised the public that some of his manuscripts 
had been lost or stolen, and others mutilated by acci- 
dent ; and in 1689, finding his health declining, he re- 
fused most visits, and set himself to repair the loss.” 
In his eritical and theological studies he had the as- 
sistance of Pocock, Hyde, and Clark, all eminent Ori- 
entalists. In view of the poverty to which Sanderson 
had been reduced by his attachment to the royal cause, 
Boyle gave him a stipend of £50 a year. This stipend 
was given as an encouragement to that excellent mas- 
ter of reasoning to apply bimself to the writing of 
“Cases of Conscience ;” and accordingly he printed 
his lectures ‘‘De Obligatione Conscientia,” which he 
read at Oxford 1647, and dedicated them to his friend 
and patron. Among his pious acts was the founding 
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of a lecture for the defence of natural and revealed re- 
ligion. See Borie Lecrures. 
of Boyle as a theological writer are much the same as 
those which appertain to him as a philosopher. He 
does not enter at all into disputed articles of faith, and 
preserves a quiet and argumentative tone throughout; 
but the very great prolixity into which he falls renders 
him almost unreadable. The treatises On Seraphic 
Love, Considerations on the Style of the Scriptures, and 
On the great Veneration that Man’s Intellect owes to God, 
have a place in the Index librorum prohibitorum of the 
Roman Church. Boyle was never married. He died 
on the 30th of December, 1691. Bishop Burnet, in 
his funeral sermon on Boyle, declares that ‘‘ his knowl- 
edge was of so vast an extent that, if it were not for 
the variety of vouchers in their several sorts, I should 
be afraid to say all know. He carried the study of 
Hebrew very far into the rabbinical writings and the 
other Oriental tongues. He had read so much of the 
fathers that he had formed out of it a clear judgment 
of allthe eminent ones. He had read a vast deal on the 
Scriptures, had gone very nicely through the various 
controversies in religion, and was a true master of the 
whole body of divinity. He read the whole compass 
of the mathematical sciences; and, though he did not 
set himself to spring any new game, yet he knew even 
the abstrusest parts of geometry. Geography, in the 
several parts of it that related to navigation or travel- 
ling, history, and books of novels, were his diversions. 
He went very nicely through all the parts of physic; 
only the tenderness of his nature made him less able 
to endure the exactness of anatomical dissections, es- 
pecially of living animals, though he knew these to be 
most instructing. But for the history of nature, an- 
cient and modern, of the productions of all countries, 
of the virtues and improvements of plants, of ores and 
minerals, and all the varieties that are in them in dif- 
ferent climates, he was by much—by very much—the 
readiest and the perfectest I ever knew.’’ The best 
edition of his works is that of 1772 (Lond. 6 vols. 4to), 
the first volume of which contains his L’fe by Birch. 
—Jones, Relig. Biography; English Cyclopedia, s. v.; 
New General Dictionary, ii, 374. 

Boyle Lectures, a foundation under the will of 
the Hon. Robert Boyle in 1691, which charged upon 
his dwelling-house in St. Michael’s, Crooked Lane, 
London, an annual stipend for ‘‘a divine or preaching 
minister to preach eight sermons in the year for prov- 
ing the Christian religion against Atheists, Deists, Pa- 
gans, Jews, and Mohammedans, not descending to any 
controversies among Christians themselves.’’ The 
lecturer is to be ‘‘assisting to all companies, and en- 
couraging them in any undertaking for propagating 
the Christian religion, and is farther to be ready to 
satisfy such real scruples as any have concerning such 
matters.’ This provision shows that Boyle desired to 
make England’s then increasing colonies a means of 
extending Christianity. The preacher is elected for a 
period not exceeding three years. A collection of the 
lectures delivered up to 1732 was published in 1739 
(Lona. 3 vols. fol.), and over fifty volumes have been 
printed of those since preached. The most important 
are, Bentley, Confutation of Atheism (1692); Kidder, 
Demonstration of Messiah (1694) ; Williams, On Divine 
Revelation (1696); Gastrell, Certainty and Necessity of 
Religion (1697) ; Harris, Refutation of Atheism (1698) ; 
Bradford, Credibility of Revelation (1700) ; Blackhall, 
Sufficiency of Revelation (1717) ; Stanhope, Truth of the 
Christian Religion (1702); Clarke, Demonstration of 
Being of God (A705) ; Hancock, Being of God (1707) ; 
Turner, Wisdom cf God in Redemption (1709); Wood- 
ward, Divine Excellency of Christianity (A712) ; Derham, 
Physico-Theology 711-12); Benjamin, On Free-think- 
ing (1727); Clarke, Origin of Evil (1720-21); Gurdon, 
Difficulties no Excuse for Infidelity (1723); Burnet, Dem- 
onstration of True Religion (1726); Berriman, Gradual 
Revelation of the Gospel (1733); Biscoe, On the Acts 
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(1736-8; reprinted 1829); Stebbing, Controversy be- 
tween Christians and Deists (1747-49) ; Heathcote, 
Against Atheists (1763); Worthington, Evidence of 
Christianity (1766-8); Owen, On Scripture Miracles 
(1769-71) ; Williamson, Comparison of Revelation with 
Operation of the Human Mind (1778-80) ; Van Mildert, 
Rise and Progress of Infidelity (1802 ; reprinted 1838) ; 
Harness, Connection of Christianity with Happiness 
(1821); Maurice, Religions of the World in their Rela- 
tions to Christianity (1846).—Darling, Cyclopadia B.b- 
liographica, i, 406. 

Boys, or Bois, John, a Church of England divine, 
was born at Nettlestead, Suffolk, Jan. 30, 1560. He 
was so precocious that at five years old he could read 
the Bible in Hebrew. At fourteen he entered St. 
John’s, Cambridge, of which college he became fellow 
and studied medicine. Fancying himself to have ev- 


ery disease he read of, he quitted medicine for theol- 


ogy, and in 1583 was ordained priest, becoming some 
time afterward rector of Boxworth. When the new 
translation of the Holy Bible was resolved on, under 
King James I, Bois was fixed upon to undertake the 
Apocrypha, which he completed, together with the por- 
tion assigned to some other party whose name is not 
known. He assisted Sir H. Savile largely in his edi- 
tion of Chrysostom, and in 1615 was presented by 
Bishop Andrewes with a stall in Ely Cathedral, which 
he held till his death, Jan. 14, 1643. He left many 
MSS., but his only published work was Veterwm In- 
terpretatio cum Beza aliisque recent. collatio (London, 
1655, 8vo), a vindication of the Vulgate version of 
the New Testament.—Hook, Eccles. Biography, ii, 26. 

Boys, John, dean of Canterbury, was born in 
1571, and was educated at Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
In 1597 hew as presented by his uncle to the 
livings of Bettishanger and Tilmanstone. Archbish- 
op Abbot made him recter of Great Mongeham in 1619, 
and in 1619 James I made him dean of Canterbury. 
He died Sept. 26, 1625, leaving a great reputation both 
as preacher and scholar. He was especially noted for 
his stanch Protestantism. He wrote an Exposition of 
the Scriptures used in the Liturgy; An Exposition of the 
Epistles and Gospels in the Liturgy; An Exposition of 
the Psalms; Lectures and Sermons, all collected in his 
Works (Lond. 1629, fol.). A new edition of his Expo- 
sition of the Gospels, Festivals, and Epistles was issued 
in Philadelphia (1849),.—Hook, Eeel. Biography, ii, 27 ; 
Allione, Dict, of Authors, s. y.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibli- 
ographica, i, 407. 

Boyse, Josrern, a Dissenting minister, was born at 
Leeds, Yorkshire, 1660, and was educated at Stepney 
Academy. In 1663 he became pastor of a congrega- 
tion in Dublin, and died 1728. He wrote A Vindica- 
tion of the Deity of Christ (Lond. 1703, 8vo); A clear 
Account of ancient Episcopacy, which, with other writ- 
ings and a number of sermons, are collected in his 
Works (Lond. 1728, 2 vols. fol.). 

Bo’zez (Heb. Botsets 3, shining, according to 
Gesenius, but height according to Tiirst; Sept. Bwone 
vy. 1. Baoéc), the name of one of the two “‘sharp rocks” 
(Heb. ‘‘teeth of the cliff’’) ‘‘ between the passages’’ 
by which Jonathan entered the Philistine garrison, ap- 
parently a crag on the north side of the ravine between 
Michmash and Gibeah (1 Sam. xiv, 4,5). Robinson 
noticed two hills of blunt conical form in the bottom 
of Wady Suweinit, just below Mukmas (Researches, ii, 
116, also new ed. iii, 289), which are doubtless those 
referred to, although Stanley could not make them out 
(Palest. p. 205, note). 

Boz’lzath (Heb. Botskath $2, stony region or 
hill; Sept. in Josh. Bacecad v. r. Baosdwe and Mac- 
yad; in Kings Baorad vy. r. Bacovows; Josephus 
BookéS, Ant. x, 4, 1), a town ‘“‘in the plain”’ of Judah, 
in the vicinity of Lachish and Eglon (Josh, xv, 39): 
it was the native place of Adaiah, the maternal grand- 
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father of King Josiah (2 Kings xxii, 1, where it is An- 
glicized ‘‘Boscath’’), It is possibly the ruined site 
Tell Hessy, marked by Van de Velde (ap) at a mile 
and a half south-east of Ajlun (Hglon). 


Boznai. See SHETHAR-BOZNAI. 
Boz’rah (Heb. Botsrah’, 1732, apparently mean- 
ing enclosure ; Sept. Boodppa in Gen. and Chron., else- 


where Bécoo, but omits in Jer. xlix, 13, d6yuowpara ire 


Jer. xlix, 22, retyea in Amos, SAT{c in Mic.), the name 
apparently of more than one place east of Jordan. 
Others, however, contend that we should regard them 
as the same city; for, in consequence of the continual 
wars, incursions, and conquests which were common 
among the small kingdoms of that region, the posses- 
sion of particular cities often passed into different 
hands (Kitto, Pict. Bible, note on Jer. xlix, 13). 

1. In Edom, the city of Jobab, the son of Zerah, one 
of the early kings of that nation (Gen. xxxvi, 33; 1 
Chron. i, 44). This is doubtless the place mentioned 
in later times by Isaiah (xxxiv, 6; xiii, 1, in connec- 
tion with Edom), and by Jeremiah (xlix, 13, 22), Amos 
(i, 12), and Micah (ii, 12, ‘‘sheep of Bozrah,”’ comp. 
Isa, xxxiv, 6; the word is here rendered by the Vul- 
gate ‘‘ fold,” ‘‘the sheep of the fold ;’’ so Gesenius and 
First). It was known to Eusebius and Jerome, who 
speak of it in the Onomasticon (Boowp, Bosor) as a city 
of Esau, in the mountains of Idumza, in connection 
with Isa. ]xiii, 1, and in contradistinction to Bostra in 
Perea. There is no reason to doubt that the. modern 
representative of Bozrah is el-Busseirah, which was first 
visited by Burckhardt (Syria, p. 407), and lies on the 
mountain district to the south-east of the Dead Sea, 
about half way between it and Petra (see also Raumer, 
Paldst. p. 243; Ritter, Lrdk. xv, 127; xiv, 993, 101 
sq.; Schwarz, Palest. p, 209). Irby and Mangles men- 
tion it under the name of /pseyra and Bsaida (ch. viii). 

“The “goats” which Isaiah connects with the place 
were found in large numbers in this neighborhood by 
Burckhardt (Syta, p. 405). It is described by Dr. 
Robinson (Researches, ii, 570) as lying about six miles 
south of Tophel, and ‘‘now a village of about fifty 
houses, situated on a hill, on the top of which is a small 
castle.” 

2. Inhis catalogue of the cities of the land of Moab, 
Jeremiah (xlviii, 24) mentions a Bozrah as in ‘the 
plain country”’ (ver. 21, son yo) i. c. apparent- 
ly the high level downs on the east of the Dead Sea 
and of the lower Jordan, the Belka of the modern 
Arabs, where lay Heshbon, Nebo, Kirjathaim, Dib- 
lathaim, and the other towns named in this passage. 
Yet Bozrah has been sought at Bostra, the Roman city 
in Bashan, full sixty miles from Heshbon (Porter’s 
Damascus, ii, 163, etc.), since the name stands by it- 
self in this passage of Jeremiah, not being mentioned 
in any of the other lists of the cities of Moab, e. g. 
Num, xxxii; Josh. xiii; Isa. xvi; Ezek. xxv; and the 
catalogue of Jeremiah is expressly said to include cities 
both ‘‘far and near’ (xlviii, 24). See Kerrorn, 
Some weight also is due to the consideration of the im- 
probability that a town at a later date so important 
and in so excellent a situation should be entirely omit- 
ted from the Scripture. Still, in a country where the 
very kings were ‘sheep-masters’’ (2 Kings iii, 4), a 
name signifying a sheepfold may have been of com- 
mon occurrence. This Bozrah is also mentioned in 
the Talmud (see Schwarz, Palest. p. 223), and is ap- 
parently the Bosora (q. v.) of 1 Mace. v, 26-28 (comp. 
2 Boooppa, Josephus, Ant. xii, 8, 3). Reland incor- 
rectly identifies it (Palest. p. 655) with the Beeshterah 
of Josh. xxi, 27 (comp. Jour. Sac. Lit. Jan. 1852, p. 
364). See Misnor, 

The present Busrah is situated in an oasis of the 
Syro-Arabian desert, about 60 miles south of Damas- 
cus, and 40 east of the Jordan, in the southern part of 
the Hauran, of which it has formed the chief city since 
the days of Abulfeda, In the time of the Romans it 
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was an important place, and was called by them Bostra 
(Gr. 1) or 7a Boorpa). Cicero mentions it as having 
an independent chiettain (ad Q. F. ii, 12). The city 
was beautified by Trajan, who made it the capital of 
the Roman province of Arabia, as is commemorated on 
its coins of a local era thence arising, and dating from 
A.D. 102 (Chron. Pasch. p. 253, ed. Paris; p. 472, ed. 
Bonn; Eckhel, Doctr, Num. iii, 500). Under Alex- 
ander Severus it was made a ‘‘ colony” (Damascius, 
ap. Phot. Cod. p. 272). The Emperor Philip, who was 
a native of this city, conferred upon it the title of ‘‘me- 
tropolis,” it being at that time a large, populous, and 
well-fortified city (Amm. Marc. xiv, 8). It lay 24 
Roman miles north-east of Adraa (Edrei), and four 
days’ journey south of Damascus (Eusebius, Onomast. 
s. v.: Hierocl. Notit.). Ptolemy (v, 17,7; viii, 20, 21) 
mentions it among the cities of Arabia Petraa, with 
the surname of Legio (Acyiwy), in allusion to the “ Le- 
gio III Cyrenaica,’’ whose head-quarters were fixed 
here by Trajan; it is also one of that geographer’s 
points of astronomical observation. Ecclesiastically, 
it was a place of considerable importance, being the 
seat first of a bishopric and afterward of an archbish- 
opric, ruling over twenty dioceses (Ac‘a Concil. Nic., 
Eephes., Chalcedon, etc.), and forming apparently the cen- 
tre of Nestorian influence (Assemani’s Biblioth. Orient. 
IIT, ii, 595, 730). See Bosrra. The site still contains 
extensive vestiges of its ancient importance, consisting 
of temples, theatres, and palaces, which have been de- 
scribed by Burckhardt (Syria, p. 326 sq.). It lies in 
the open plain, being the last inhabited place in the 
south-east extremity of the Hauran, and is now, in- 
cluding its ruins, the largest town in that district. It 
is of an oval shape, its greatest length being from east 
to west; its circumference is three quarters of an hour. 
Many parts of its ancient wall, especially on the west 
side, still remain, showing that it was constructed with 
stones of a moderate size strongly cemented together. 
The principal buildings in Bozrah were on the east 
side, and in a direction from thence toward the middle 
of the town. The south and south-east quarters are 
covered with ruins of private dwellings, the walls of 
many of which are still standing, but most of the roofs 
have fallen in. On the west side are numerous springs 
of fresh water. The castle of Bozrah is a most im- 
portant post to protect the harvests of the Hauran 
against the hungry Bedonins, but it is much neglect- 
ed by the pashas of Damascus. Of the vineyards for 
which Bozrah was celebrated, not a vestige remains. 
There is scarcely a tree in the neighborhood of the 
town ; and the twelve or fifteen families who now in- 
habit it cultivate nothing but wheat, barley, horse- 
beans, and a little dhoura. See Hauran. 

Bracelet (Sept. yAidwy), a name, in strict pro- 
priety, as applicable to circlets worn on the upper part 
of the arm as to those worn on the wrist; but it is 
practically so exclusively used to denote the ornament 
of the wrist, that it seems proper to distinguish by 
armlet (q. v.) the similar ornament which is worn on 
the upper arm. See also ANKLET. There is also this 
difference between them, that in the East bracelets are 
generally worn by women, and armlets only by men. 
The armlet, however, is in use among men only as one 
of the insignia of sovereign power. The term “ arm- 
let” should also perhaps be regarded as properly des- 
ignating such as consist of a complete circle, while 
‘*bracelet’? more appropriately refers to those with an 
opening or clasp to admit of passing more readily over 
the hand; but as the other distinction is neglected in 
the Auth. Vers. (as in common use), so this does not 
appear to be observed in the ornaments of this descrip- 
tion delineated on the ancient monuments, where we 
find both kinds used almost indifferently both for the 
wrist and upper part of the arm. 

There are five different Hebrew words which the 
English Bible renders by bracelet, besides the Greek 
term x\.0wy, which is thus rendered twice in the Apoc« 
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rypha (Judith x, 4; Ecclus. xxi, 21). These are, (1.) 
MIDSN, etsadah’ (properly a step-chain or anklet), 
which occurs in Num. xxxi, 50; 2 Sam. i, 10, and with 
reference to men only, (2.) 199%, tsamid’ (literally a 
JSastener), which is found in Gen. xxiv, 22, 80, 47; 
Num, xxxi, 50; Ezek. xvi, 11; xxiii, 42. Where 
these two words occur together (as in Num. xxxi, 50), 
the first is rendered by ‘‘chain,” and the second by 
“bracelet.” (3.) MTU, sheroth’, chains (so called 
from being wreathed), which occurs only in Isa. iii, 
19; but compare the expression ‘‘ wreathen chains” 
in Ex. xxviii, 14,22. Bracelets of fine twisted Vene- 
tian gold are still common in Egypt (Lane, ii, 368, 
Append. A and plates). The first we take to mean 
armlets worn by men; the second, bracelets worn by 
women and sometimes by men; and the third, a pe- 
culiar bracelet of chain-work worn only by women. 
It is observable that the first two occur in Num. xxxi, 
50, which we suppose to mean that the men offered their 
own armlets and the bracelets of their wives. In the 
only other passage in which the first word occurs it de- 
notes the royal ornament which the Amalekite took 
from the arm of the dead Saul, and brought with the 
other regalia to David. There is little question that 


er So this was such a distin- 
ie ; 


guishing band of jewel- 
led metal as we still find 
worn as a mark of roy- 
alty from the Tigris to 
the Gariges. The Egyp- 
tian kings are represent- 
ed with armlets, which 
were also worn by the 
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Ancient Egyptian Bracelets: 1. Bronze Bangle; 2. Snake 
Bracelet of Gold. 


Egyptian women. These, however, are not jewelled, 
but of plain enamelled metal, as was in all likelihood the 
case among the Hebrews. 
hook or ring), rendered “ bracelet’? in Exod. xxxv, 22, 
elsewhere ‘‘hook”’ or ‘‘ chain,” is thought by some to 
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(4.) 9 (chah, properly a 


designate in that passage a clasp for fastening the | 


dress of females, by others more probably a 
nose-ring or jewel. See HAR-RING. (6.) 9M 
(pathil’, a thread), rendered ‘‘ bracelet” in the 
account of Judah’s interview with Tamar (Gen. 
Xxxviii, 18, 25; elsewhere rendered ‘‘ lace,” 
“Jine,’’ etc.), probably denotes the ornamental 
cord or safe-chain with which the signet was 
suspended in the bosom of the wearer. See 
Sianer. Men as well as women wore brace- 
lets, as we see from Cant. v, 14, which may be 
rendered, ‘‘His wrists are circlets of gold full 
set with topazes.’’ Layard says of the Assyrian 


Ancient Assyrian Bracelets and Bracelet Clasp, 
From the Ninevite Sculptures, 
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kings, ‘‘The arms were encircled by armlets, and the 
wrists by bracelets, all equally remarkable for the taste 
and beauty of the design and workmanship. In the 
centre of the bracelets were stars and rosettes, which 
were probably inlaid witb precious stones” (Nineveh, 1i, 
323). The ancient ladies of Rome were likewise accus- 
tomed to wear bracelets, partly as amulets (q. v.) and 
partly for ornament; the latter chiefly by women of 


Ancient Roman Bracelets: 1. A Lady's, having a Rosette in 
the centre, with holes at each end where others were once 
attached (found at Rome); 2. Composed ef two gold Wires 
twisted together, with a peculiar Clasp; 3. A heavy Coil, 
evidently a military Token of Honor. 


considerable rank, whose jewels of this kind were often 
of immense value, being enriched with the most costly 
gems. Bracelets were also occasionally given among 
the Romans to soldiers as a reward of extraordinary 
prowess (see Smith’s Dict. of Class. Ant. s. v. Armilla). 

Bracelets are, and always have been, much in use 
among Eastern females. Many of them are of the 
same shapes and patterns as the armlets, and are often 
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Modern Oriental Bracclets, each half the real Size: 1. A side View of a 
Diamond Bracelet, with a front View of the saine; 2. Front and side 
View of the most fashionable kind of gold Bracelet, formed of « simple 
Twist; 8. Avery common kind of twisted Gold; 4. A Band of Gold. 
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of such considerable weight and bulk as to appear 
more like manacles than ornaments, Many are often 
worn one above the other on the same arm, so as to 
occupy the greater part of the space between the wrist 
and the elbow. The materials vary according to the 
condition of the wearer, but it seems to be the rule 
that bracelets of the meanest materials are better than 
none. Among the higher classes they are of mother- 


of-pearl, of fine flexible gold, and of silver, the last: 


being the most commen. The poorer women use 
plated steel, horn, brass, copper, beads, and other ma- 
terials of a cheap description. Some notion of the size 
end value of the bracelets used both now and in an- 
cient times may be formed from the fact that those 
which were presented by Eliezer to Rebekah weighed 
ten shekels (Gen. xxiv, 22). The bracelets are some- 
times flat, but more frequently round or semicircular, 
except at the point where they open to admit the hand, 
where they are flattened. They are frequently hol- 
low, giving the show of bulk (which is much desired) 
without the inconvenience. Bracelets of gold twisted 
rope-wise are those now most used in Western Asia ; 
but we cannot determine to what extent this fashion 
may hare existed in ancient times. See ATTIRE. 


Brackenbury, Rosert Carr, an English gen- 


tleman of wealth and family, one of the earliest Wes- | 


leyan Methodist ministers, was born in Lincolnshire, 
England, in 1752. After studying at St. Catharine’s 
Hall, Cambridge, with the intention of entering the 
Established Church, he was converted, and joined the 
Methodist Society. He frequently itinerated in com- 
pany with Mr. Wesley, who esteemed him highly, and 
in 1782 was sent as preacher to the Channel Islands. 
Tn 1789 he returned toe England, and continued his em- 
inently useful ministry in different parts of the coun- 
try until his death in 1818. . See Raithiy Hall, or Me- 
morial Sketches of Robert Carr Brackenbury, Esq. (Lond. 
1859). 


Bradburn, Samvet, a distinguished Wesleyan 


minister, was born at Gibraltar, where his father’s reg- 
iment was stationed, October 5, 1751, and settled at 
Chester, England. He became a local preacher in 
1773, and an itinerant in 1784. He soon became re- 
markably popular, and was considered one of the first 
preachers of the land. Adam Clarke says of him, “I 
have never heard his equal; I can furnish you with 
no adequate ideas of his powers as an orator; we have 
not a man among us that will support any thing like 
a comparison with him.” After a long and pre-emi- 
nently popular career, he died on the 24th of July, 
1816.— Wesleyan Mag. 1816; Wakeley, Herves of Meth- 
odism, p. 269; 
ter (Lond. 1816, 12mo). 


Bradbury, THomas, an English Dissenting min- 
ister, born at Wakefield in 1677, was educated at 
Leeds, and became pastor in Fetter Lane in 1709. In 
1727 he succeeded Daniel Burgess in Carey Street 
Chapel, and was said to be an imitator ef that eminent 
preacher's style of pulpit eloquence. He died 1759. 
He wrote The Mystery of Godliness, 61 Sermons cn 1 
Tim. iii, 16 (Edinb. 1795, 2 vols. Svo) :—Justijication 


Explained (Lond. 1716, 12mo) :—Duty and Doctrine of | 


Baptism (Lond. 1749, Svo) :—Sermors (10 vols. 8vo, 
mn. y-)- 

Bradford, John, an English divine and martyr, was 
born at Manchester soon after the accession of “Henry 
VIII. He received a good education, and about 17 
began to study in the Temple, intending to pursue the 


law as a profession, but in 1448 he changed his plan, | 


proceeded to 
Hall. 
Jain to Edward VI. He held this post only a short 
time, the king’s death following soon after. 
Mary's accession, he, together with all those who es- 
poused the cause of the Reformation, fell into disgrace, 
and, upon a trumped-up charge of raising a tumult at 


Cambridge, and entered at Catharine 
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Life of Sam. Bradburn, by his daugh- | 


In 1552 he received the appointment of chap- | 


Upon | 
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| Paul's Cross, he was committed to the Tower. Here 
he remained, but not in strict confinement, until 1554, 
when he was removed to Southwark, and examined 
before Gardiner, Bonner, and some others. Condemn- 
ed to death, his life was for some time spared, under 
the hope that he might be won over to the Roman doc- 
trines. This, however, he steadily refused to listen to, 
preferring death to a dishonest profession. He was 
cruelly burned at Smithfield, July 1, 1555, as a here- 
tic, together with John Lyefe. His writings, edited” 
by Townsend, have been republished by the *‘ Parker 
Society’? (Camb. 1848, 8vo). See also Stevens, Me- 
moirs of the Life and Martyrdom of Bradford (Lond. 
1832, 8ve); Burnet, Hist. ef Reformation, ii, 379, 488. 


Bradford, John M., D.D., was born in Danbury, 
Conn., May 15, 1781, graduated at Brown University, 
and studied theology with Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green of 
Philadelphia. He was pastor of the North Ref. Dutch 
church at Albany from 1805 to 1820. Dr. Bradford 
was one of the most eloquent and distinguished pulpit 
orators of his day. Two sermons are all of his produc- 
tions now in print, one entitled The Word of Life, and 
the other The School of the Prophets. They are master- 
pieces of pulpit eloquence. He died in 1827 at the age 
of forty-six years. : 

Bradford, Joseph, the travelling companion of 
John Wesley, was for 38 years an itinerant Methodist 
minister, dying at Hull in 1808. He was a man of in- 
tegrity and perseverance, and a very successful preach- 
er. He was honored in 1803 by being chosen presi- 
dent of the British Conference.—Wakeley, Heroes of 
Methodism, p. 211. 

Bradford, Samuel, a divine of the Church of 
England, was born in 1652, became bishop of Carlisle 
in 1718, was translated to Rechester in 1723, and died 
in173!. He published a work on The Credibility of the 
| Christian Retigion—one of the Boyle Lectures (Lond. 
1699, 4to; 1738, fol.—and a number of sermons, and 
also assisted in the publication ef the works of Arch- 
bishop Tillotsen (q. y.). 

Bradford, William H., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Cooperstown, N. Y., August, 1814. He 
was educated for the law, but was led to change his 
| purpose ; and, having studied divinity at the Theolog- 

ical Seminary, Auburn, he was licensed by the Cay- 
vga Presbytery. His only charge was the church at 
Berkshire,, N. ¥Y., where he remained two years. In 
1840 he became connected with the New York Evan- 
| gelist as assistant, and at times sole editor. This po- 
sition he held for seventeen years. proving himself an 
-accomplished scholar, an able writer, and a courteous 
)gentleman. He died April Ist, 1861, of heart disease. 
|W ilson, Presbyterian Almanac, 1862. 


Bradish, Luruenr, president of the American Bible 
Society, was born at Cummington, Mass., in 1783, 
graduated at Williams College in Sng and was short- 
ly afterward admitted to the New York bar. He 
served as a volunteer in the war of 1812. In 1820 he 
rendered very efficient aid to the government in the 
negotiation of the treaty with Turkey. For the pur- 
pose of acquiring information for the government pre- 
paratory to this negotiation, he travelled through the 
greater portion of the dominions of the sultan. Slort- 
ly after his return to this country, after an absence of 
six years, he was honored with a seat in the State 
Legislature, and again in 1835. In 1838 he was 
Speaker of the Assembly, and in the same year was 
_chosen lieutenant governor of the state, and again in 

1840. In 1842 he was the Whig candidate fer gov- 
ernor, but failed of election. During the administra- 
tion of president Fillmore Mr. Bradish received the 
appointment of United States assistant treasurer for 
| New York. From that time he took no active part in- 

political life, but devoted his ample leisure to literary 
and benevolent institutions. In 1844 he was elected 
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first vice-president of the New York Historical Society, 
and on the death of Mr. Gallatin in 1849, was elected 
president. He was chosen vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society in 1847, and succeeded to the pres- 
idency of that institution on the death of Mr. Freling- 
huysen in 1861. He died at Newport on August 20, 
1863. He was a prominent member of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 


Bradley, Josuva, a Baptist minister, was born in 
Randolpb, Mass., July 5, 1773. He joined the Bap- 
tist Church in 1790, was graduated at Brown Univer- 
sity in 1799, and was ordained associate pastor of the 
Second Baptist Church in Newport in 1801. In 1807 
he removed to Mansfield, Conn., and two years later 
opened an academy in Wallingford, in the same state. 
Mr. Bradley removed in 1813 to Windsor, Vt., and 
thence in succession to various places in the states of 
N. Y., Ohio, Penn., [l]., Mo., Ky., Ind., Va., and Min- 
nesota, preaching, teaching, and establishing semina- 
ries, colleges, and churches, which course he continued 
till his death in 1855, at St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Bradley 
was the author of two small volumes on ‘‘ Revivals’’ 
and ‘‘Free-masonry,’’ besides various pamphlets.— 
Sprague, Annals, vi, 400. 

Bradshaw, WILt1AM, a distinguished Puritan di- 
vine, was born in 1571, became minister of Chatham, 
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Kent, in 1601, subsequently lecturer of Christ Church, 
London, and died in 1618. His work on English Puri- 
tanism (Lond. 1605) is valuable as showing the differ- 
ence between the principles of the ancient and modern 
Nonconformists. He also wrote, besides other works, 
a Treatise of Justification (Lond. 1615; in Lat., Leyd. 
1618, 12mo; Oxf. 1658, 8vo). 

Bradwardine, Tuomas, denominated doctor pro- 
Jundus, an eminent English scholastic divine, was born 
at Hartfield, in Cheshire, in 1290, and educated at 
Merton College, Oxford. He was the confessor of 
Edward IIT, and attended him to France. In 1349 he 
was made archbishop of Canterbury, but died six 
weeks subsequently. Bradwardine was scarcely less 
eminent as a mathematician than as a theologian. 
Tis treatise De Causa Det adversus Pelagium (Lond. 
1618, fol.) is a connected series of reasonings, in strict- 
ly mathematical form, in favor of Augustinism. ‘He 
places the whole and each part of the universe under 
an unconditional necessity. Every thing which hap- 
pens is a necessary fulfilment of the divine plan of the 
universe. The divine will is the efficient cause, to 
which every thing else is alike subservient; even the 
actions of rational beings are not exempt from this 
universal law. Hence he impugns the distinction of 
a divine will and a divine permission in reference to 
evil, and endeavors to show that even this forms a nec- 
essary part of the divine plan, but that moral imputa- 
tion is not thereby nullified, since evil subjectively 
contradicts the will of God. He strives to set aside 
all the subterfuges of his opponents for vindicating 
any meritum whatever, even a meritum de congruo; he 
even opposes those who admitted a gratia preventens, 
and only maintained that it depended on the recep- 
tivity of man to accept it or not. From this system it 
strictly followed that the independence and contin- 
gency of the free will are only a semblance; and, since 
this applies to the fall, supralapsarianism would be in- 
volved in it.” Bradwardine has been regarded by 
some writers as a precursor of the Reformation. His 
doctrine of the will is nearly identical with that of 
Jonathan Edwards. — Mosheim, Lccl. Hist. ii, 365; 
Cave, Hist. Lit. A.D. 1848; Collier, Hecl. Hist. iii, 109 ; 
Neander, //ist. of Dogmas, p. 609. 

Brady, Nicoras, D.D., an English divine, was 
born Oct, 28tb, 1659, at Bandon, Ireland. He gradu- 
ated at Trinity College, Dublin, and was appointed 
chaplain to Bishop Wettenhall, by whose patronage 
he obtained a prebend in the Cathedral of Cork. On 
the establishment of William and Mary, he was de- 
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puted to present to the English Parliament a petition 
for redress of grievances; and, remaining in London, 
he became minister of the church of St. Catharine 
Cree, and lecturer of St. Michael’s, in Wood Street. 
He died May 20, 1726, the same year in which he pub- 
lished by subscription his Tyanslation of the A2neid of 
Virgil (4 vols. 8vo), which is now almost entirely un- 
known. But the reputation of Dr. Brady rests solely 
upon his share in the MJetrical Version of the Psalms, 
known as Tate and Brady’s, of the merits or demerits 
of which every one who possesses an English Prayer- 
book may judge for himself. 


Braga, the see of a Roman archbishop in Portugal. 
The bishopric of Braga was established soon after the 
conquest of Portugal by the Suevi, and somewhat later 
it was changed into an archbishopric. Three councils 
(Concilia Bracarensia) were held there: in 563, against 
the Priscillianists and Arians (this council completed 
the conversion of the Suevi from Arianism to ortho- 
doxy); in 572 and 672, on church discipline. 


Bragdon, C. P., a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Acton, Maine, September 9, 1808. In 
1850 he was converted, and soon after went to the 
seminary at Cazenovia, N. Y., to prepare for the min- 
istry. In 1834 he entered the ministry of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the Maine Conference, and 
filled various churches there for ten years, when his 
health broke down, and he retired to Auburn, N. Y. 
He resumed his labors in New England in a few years, 
and then removed to the Rock River Conference, as 
better suited to his health. Here he labored effective- 
ly for several years, his last station being Evanston, 
Illinois. He died January 8,1861. In the pulpit he 
“seemed like one of the old prophets risen again with 
the commission of God to deplore the desolations of 
Zion, and to denounce the sin of the people, urging 
the alternative of penitence or peril. Many mistook 
this for unnecessary severity. The mistake was in 
not fully knowing this ambassador of God. They did 
not see that he forgot that he was anything; that 
God’s honor was to him everything, and that the deep 
ethical spirit within him rose to indignation that God’s 
honor and claims should be so flagrantly violated.”’— 
Minutes of Conferences, 1861, p. 207. 

Bragdon, Edmund BE. E., D.D., was born in 
Shapley, Maine, Dec. 1, 1812. He was educated at the 
Cazenovia and Maine Wesleyan seminaries, and at the 
Wesleyan University, where he passed A.B. in 1841, 
After spending three years in teaching, he entered the 
itinerant ministry, and was appointed to Wolcott, N. 
York. He was successively principal of the Mexico 
Academy and of the Fulton Academy ; pastor of Ves- 
try Street Church, New York; professor of languages 
in Ohio University ; in Indiana, Asbury University. 
He held this latter post from 1854 to 1858, when he was 
appointed professor of languages in Genesee College, 
N. Y., which post he held till the day of his death, 
March 20,1862. ‘‘He was a constant and faithful 
servant of God. Whether engaged in the regular 
work of the Gospel minister or in that of a Christian 
educator, one object only was in view—the salvation 
of souls. His preaching and teaching were always to 
this end, and scores, both of parishioners and pupils, 
can date their first religious impressions to the faithful 
dealings of brother Bragdon with their souls, and his 
earnest pleading with God in their behalf. His death 
made a vacancy in the college with which he was con- 
nected, and in the Church and Conference, of which he 
was a most valued member, that cannot be easily fill- 
ed.”’— Minutes of Conference», 1862, p. 111. 

Brahm (the absolute, the supreme) is the name of 
the highest purely spiritual divine essence in the re- 
ligion of India, of whom the other gods are but ser- 
vants. He is not an object of worship, but is revealed 
in the triad— Brahma, the creator; Vishnu, the pre- 
server; and Siva, the destroyer. The Indians glorify 
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him by innumerable surnames, such as Abyiagoni (cre- 
ator of the clouds and the seas), Anadi (he who had no 
beginning), Narayana (mover of the original waters), 
Parabrama (the endless), Parama (the benefactor), Su- 
ayambhu (he who exists by himself), etc. 

Brahma is the first manifestation of Brahm, and 
represents the creative power which created the world 
and man, and is the first lawgiver and teacher of the 
Indians (therefore the author of the Vedas). Accord- 
ing to the book of Manu, God’s will first created the 
fluids, and in them was contained an egg shining like 
gold (Brahmanda), from which Brahm himself was 
born as Brahma. His will broke the shell of the egg, 
and from it he created all other things, men, spirits, 
and gods, after which he retired again into identity 
with Brahm. He lived 100 years of 3865 days and as 
many nights, each of 1000 sadriyugams; but every 
four jugas are equivalent to 4,320,000 human years, 
consequently his life lasted 315,360,000,000,000 of our 
years. The destruction and reconstruction of the world 
are connected with his loss of activity at the end of his 
period of life and his awakening hereafter. Finally, 
his death will result in universal destruction, until 
a new Brahma will be created, who, in his turn shall 
create another universe. Thus far Brahma has died 
and come to life again 1001 times. Brahmi is his daugh- 
ter and mate. Brahma is represented with four heads 
and the same number of arms, each bearing a different 
symbol, as those of his immortality, omnipotence, and 
law-giving power. The swan is consecrated to him, 
and is his usual steed. His Paradise (Brahmaloga) is 
on Mount Moru; here he receives his true followers, 
and they bathe in the sea of Behra, whose waters en- 
dow them with perpetual youth. It is also the site of 
the city of Brahma, Brahmapatnam, out of the four 
doors of which flow the streams Sadalam, Sadasson, 
Patram, and Acaguey. Brahma is also called Attima- 
boh (the good spirit), Bisheshrik (flower of creation), 
Kamalasana (sitting under the lotus), Widhada (father 
of fate), etc. For a fuller treatment of the subject, see 
Hinpvuism; Inp1ra. 

Brahmins (the sons of Brahma, the divines) are 
the priests of India, and form the highest caste; they 
are considered as having sprung from the head of 
Brahma, and, as such, considered holy, inviolable, and 
the only ones worthy of fulfilling the priestly offices, 
Their distinctive marks are the jagnapavadan or pu- 
nal, a shoulder-girdle composed of nine threads long 
enough to go 108 times around the closed hand, and 
the kudumi, a small bunch of hair which is left at the 
back of the head when shaving it. On the forehead, 
breast, and arms they wear the holy sign of Siva, —, 
or, in honor of Vishna, the simple sign kuri, 6, on the 
forehead. They have two rules: the exterior (Ya- 
man) contains five duties: always to speak the truth ; 
not to take the life of any creature; never to steal 
any thing; to observe the most rigorous chastity ; not 
to marry after the death of their wife. The inner 
rule (Niyama) also enjoins five duties: to preserve 
the utmost inward purity; to aim at inward peace; 
to live in continual penitence and contemplation of 
the divinity; to acquire the most perfect knowledge 
of the laws of God, and to make use of that knowl- 
edze; continually to think of Siva as the highest 
god. Their occupations consist in reading and teach- 
ing the Vedas, to officiate in the temples, particular- 
ly in offering sacrifices, to give alms, to sit in judg- 
ment, and to act as physicians. Their decisions are 
in every case final, and disobedience to them is most 
severely punishable; the king himself must show them 
the greatest respect, even when they follow the hum- 
blest callings. The life of the Brahmin is divided 
into four parts: 1st, Brahmachari, or scholar, when the 
Brahmin, by the application of the punal, is received 
into the caste, and studies the Vedas; he binds himself 
to punctual obedience, continence, purity of heart, and 
discretion ; after twelve years he becomes, 2dly, Gri- 
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hasthen, when he is appointed priest of a pagoda or 
of a private family, or else devotes himself to other oc- 
cupations, principally to agriculture ; in the 3d part he 
becomes Vanaprasthen, from 40 or 50 years of age to 
72, The Brahmin must then leave his home and retire 
to the woods, there to live as a hermit, laying aside all 


|comforts or mental enjoyments; he must fast, and 


wear a dress of bark or of the skin of the black ante- 
lope, and let his hair and nails grow without ever cut- 
ting them. He takes only the sacred fire with him, 
and presides at all festive offerings. In the 4th part 
the Brahmin becomes Bhikshu or Sannyasi, and is 
then to devote himself to the contemplation of God, 
previous te going back to him after death. He there- 


| fore renounces all that belongs to him, and leaves all 


his goods to his family. His hair is all cut off, his 
dress consists only of a white cloth, and he receives a 
brass vessel in which he is to keep some water for the 
purpose of washing what food he may get; he also re- 
ceives a stick called dandam, with seven natural knots, 
to remind him of the seven great saints. He thus lives 
on alms, bathes three times every day, and covers his 
forehead and breast with ashes; he is in the highest 
odor of sanctity, and any one who approaches him 
must respectfully bow before him. After his death, 
he is buried sitting in a quantity of salt; his head is 
broken with a cocoanut, and his brains distributed 
among those present. See Hinpuism; Inpra. 


Brahminism. See Hrypvism. 


Brainerd, David, a celebrated missionary to the 
Indians. was born at Haddam, Conn., April 20, 1718. 
From his earliest years he had strong impressions of 
religion. In 17389 he entered Yale College, where he 
was distinguished for general propriety and devotion 
to study. An indiscreet remark that one of the tutors 
was as ‘destitute of grace as the chair,’’ led, in 1742, 
to Brainerd’s expulsion. He continued without in- 
terruption the study of divinity, and, having been li- 
censed to preach, he received from the Scotch Socie- 
ty for promoting Christian Knowledge an appointment 
as their missionary to the Indians. In 1743 he la- 
bored among a Kaunameek tribe and the Delaware 
Indians. Receiving ordination in 1744, he settled in 
Crossweeks, N. J. His Indian interpreter, having 
been converted, proved a most valuable assistant. 
Deep impressions were made on his savage hearers, so 
that it was no uncommon spectacle to see the whole 
congregation dissolved in tears. In the course of a 
year not less than seventy-seven Indians were bap- 
tized, of whom thirty-eight were adults, and maintain- 
ed a character for Christian consistency. Leaving 
this little church under the care of William Tennent, 
Brainerd repaired, in the summer of 1746, to the Sus- 
quehanna tribe of Indians, but his previous labors 
had so much impaired his health that he was obliged 
to relinquish his work. In July, 1747, he returned to 
Northampton, where he found a hospitable asylum in 
the house of Jonathan Edwards, and died there, Octo- 
ber 9, 1747. Such was the brief but active career of 
Brainerd the missionary. The love of Christ, and a 
benevolent desire for the salvation of men, burned in 
his breast with the ardor of an unquenchable flame. 
No opposition could daunt, no difficulties overcome his 
resolution or exhaust his patience. Obstacles that 
would have cooled the zeal of any ordinary mind 
proved no discouragement to him. And perhaps no 
one in the list of the most devoted missionaries that 
the Church has ever known undertook so great labors 
and submitted to so severe privations and self-denia] 
as Brainerd. He was a man of great natural powers 
of mind, an acute and penetrating understanding, a 
fertile imagination, a retentive memory, and no com, 
mon powers of easy, artless, persuasive eloquence, 
President Edwards prepared a biography of Brainerd, 
but the best life is that by Dwight, including Brainerd’s 
Journals (New Haven, 1822),—Sparks, Amer. Biog. - 
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viii, 259; Jamieson, Relig. Biog, art. i, p. 68; Bacon, | 
Christian Spectator, vii, 324. 


Brainerd, John, brother of David, was born in 
Haddam, Conn., Feb. 28, 1720, and, like his brother, 
was brought up in a strictly religious household, and 
was educated at Yale College. David, before his death, 
requested John to take his place in New Jersey as mis- 

- sionary to the Indians. Accordingly, he was licensed 
in 1748 as a preacher by the Presbytery of New York, 
and entered the missionary service (under the Scottish 
Society) in New Jersey, in which labor he spent eight 
years. During this period he was pressed by pecuni- 
ary trouble, his salary being too small to provide even 
the necessaries of life. In 1752 he married. An at- 
tempt to transfer his Indian flock to Wyoming, on the 
Susquehanna, failed. In 1754 he was elected a trustee 
of Princeton College, and the year after the Scotch 
Society dismissed him, because the Indians, having 
parted with their Jands, would soon be obliged to move. 
Soon after he received a call to succeed president Burr 
in the church at Newark, accepted it, again engaged 
with the Scotch Society for the Indians, was dismissed 
a second time, in September, 1757, and then finally 
resolved to accept the call of the congregation at New- 
ark. In the summer of 1759 he was at Crown Point, 
during the Canada war, as army chaplain, and had 
served in that capacity for a short time in 1756. He 
was moderator of the Synod of New York and Phila- 
delphia, at Philadelphia, in May, 1762. He took 
charge of the church at Deerfield, N. J., in 1777, after 
the church at Mount Holly had been burned down by 
the British. From the time of his settlement at New- 
ark in 1757 until his death, he never lost sight of his 
poor Indians or their spiritual and temporal welfare, 
and ‘his Indians clung to him with affectionate attach- 
ment to the last.’’ He died at Deerfield, N. J., March, 
1781.—Brainerd, Life of John Brainerd (Philad. 1865). 


Brainerd, Thomas, D.D., a divine of the New 
School Presbyterian Church, was born in 1804, in 
Weston, New York, and while a child lived near Rome, 
Oneida County. After graduating at Hamilton Col- 
lege, after a short study of law, he devoted his life to 
the ministry, and studied theology at the Theological 
Seminary at Andover, Mass. After graduating, he 
removed to Philadelphia, and at times preached for the 
Rev. Dr. Patterson in the First Presbyterian church of 
the Northern Liberties. Subsequently removing to 
Cincinnati, Dr. Brainerd became an assistant of the 
Rey. Dr. Lyman Beecher. In addition to these labors, 
he edited with ability a.child’s paper, a youths’ maga- 
zine, the weekly Christian Herald, published at Cin- 
cinnati, and the Presbyterian Quarterly Review, in which 
the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, then a young man, as- 
sisted, and thus a mutual friendship was founded on 
affection and esteem between the two great families of 
divines. In 1836, Dr. Brainerd, in response to an ear- 
nest call from the congregation of the Pine Street Pres- 
byterian church, as successor to the Rev. Dr. E. S. 
Ely, became their pastor. During his ministerings, 
for over thirty years, he endeared himself to the suc- 
cessive generations who worshiped in this time-hon- 
ored church by his benignant love and devotedness. 
Dr. Brainerd, while conscientiously fulfilling every de- 
mand upon his time, labored industriously and well in 
contributing to literary monthlies. He published va- 
rious sermons and tracts. 


the brother of David Brainerd, and his successor as Mis- 
sionary to the Indians of New Jersey (Philadelphia, 
1865), which was most favorably received. 
suddenly from apoplexy at the house of his son-in-law, 
in Scranton, Pennsylvania, in August, 1866. Dr. Brain- 
erd was one of the most active and persevering pas- 
tors in the Church, and inspired his people with the 
same spirit. As a platform speaker upon anniversary 
occasions he was always happy and effective, and as a | 


In addition, some months | 
before his death, he issued The Life of John Brainerd, | 


He died) 
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Christian gentleman he was respected and loved by all 
with whom he came in contact. He was a member of 
the committee of conference appointed on the part of 
the New School Assembly at its meeting in May, 1866, 
to meet a similar committee from the Old School.— 
American Presbyterian (newspaper). 


Bramble is, in Isa. xxxiy, 13, the rendering of 
the Heb. SM, cho’ach, a thorn in general (rendered 
elsewhere ‘‘thistle’’ or ‘‘thorn’’), as in Luke vi, 44, it 
stands for the Greek Baroc, in the similar sense of 
any prickly shrub; but in Judg. ix, 14, 15, it repre- 
sents the term 72, atad’ (Psa. lviii, 9, thorn’), 
which is generally thought to denote the Southern 
buckthorn (‘spina Christi,” or Christ’s thorn, from the 
tradition that it furnished the thorny crown for our 
Saviour before his crucifixion), the Rhamnus paliurus 
of Linn., a brier-bush indigenous in Egypt (Cyrenaica 
according to Pliny, xiii, 33) and Syria, shooting up 
from the root in many branches (10 to 15 feet high), 
armed with spines, and bearing leaves resembling 
those of the olive, but light-colored and more slender, 
with little whitish blossoms that eventually produce 
small, black, bitter berries (see Prosp. Alpin. Plantt. 
Eg. ¢. 5). The Arabs still call it atad (more com- 
monly ausuj), a name that appears to have been in use 
among the Africans (i. e. Carthaginians), according to 
Dioscorides (Gloss. i, 119, pdpurvoc, ’Adool ’Aradiy). 
Rauwolf (Trav. p. 460) found it growing at Jerusalem. 


Southern Buckthorn (Paliurus Aculeatus), or ‘* 
Christi.” 


Spina 


It was employed for hedges; the Hebrews used it for 
fuel (Psa. lviii, 10). In the apologue or fable of Jo 
tham (q. v.), Which has always been admired for its 
spirit and application (Judg. ix, 8-15), and has been 
considered the oldest allegory of the kind extant, this 
thorn-bush is the emblem of a tyrant. The word else- 
where occurs only in the name AraAp (Gen. ], 10, 11). 
See generally Celsii Hicrobot, i, 199 sq.; Sprengel, ad 
Dioscor. ii, 397; Kitto, Phys. Hist. of Palest. p. ccXxxvij 
Penny Cyclopedia, s. vy. Paliurus, See THorn. 
Bramhall, Jonn, archbishop of Armagh, was born 
at Pontefract, in Yorkshire, in 1593, and studied at 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, where he passed 
A.B. 1612, and A.M. 1616. In the same year he was 
presented to a living in York. In 1623 he held two 
disputations with a Romish priest and a Jesuit at North- 
allerton, in which he obtained so unquestionable a vic- 
tory that archbishop Matthews, having heard it, called 
him to his side, and made him his chaplain, adding to 
that other ecclesiastical preferments. While in this 
situation he became known to Sir Thomas Wentworth 
(afterward Earl of Strafford), deputy of Ireland, who 
induced him, in 1633, to go over into Ireland to be his 
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chaplain, deeming him well fitted to assist him in his 
schemes for the restoration and improvement of the 
Church in that country. In 1634 he was raised to the 
see of Londonderry, which he greatly improved, so far 
as even to double the yearly profits of the bishopric. 
He likewise did great service to the Irish Church by 
his exertions to get such impropriations as remained 
in the crown, vested by Charles I on the several in- 


cumbents, after the expiration of the leases, as well by 


his vast purchases of impropriations, either with his 
own meney or by remittances from England. About 
the same time he was mainly instrumental in obtain- 
ing the reception by the Irish clergy of the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Synod of London, A.D.1562. He also 
chiefly compiled a book of canons for the Church of 
Ireland. Bishop Bramhall was not, however, left un- 
disturbed to pursue his labors, and was soon involved 
in the troubles of the kingdom. On the 4th of March, 
1640-41, articles of impeachment were exhibited against 
him in the Irish House of Lords, to answer which, 
reckless of the cautious advice of his friends, who dis- 
suaded him from it, he repaired to Dublin, and was 
there made a close prisoner. Through the king’s ex- 
ertions, he was at length released, not a single charge 
being proven against him, and he embarked for Eng- 
land, whence, when the royal cause became lost, he 
repaired to Hamburgh, and thence to Brussels, where 
he chiefly continued till 1648, when he returned to Ire- 
land. After great perils and dangers he again fled 
from that country, in October in that year was at Rot- 
terdam, and continued abroad until the Restoration. 
Several of his most important works, especially those 
in defence of the Church of England, were written in 
his exile. ‘‘ Among these we may especially mention 
his ‘ Answer to M. de Milletitre his impertinent dedi- 
cation of his imaginary triumph: intitled, the Victory 
of Truth; or his epistle to the king of Great Britain, 
wherein he invited his majesty to forsake the Church 
of England and to embrace the Roman Catholic relig- 
ion: with the said Milletiére’s epistle prefixed.’ This 
was first published at the Hague in 1654, 12mo, but not 
by the author. It was occasioned by the fact that the 
Romanists endeayored to persuade King Charles II, 
during his exile, to expect his restoration by embrac- 
ing their religion, and for that purpose employed Mille- 
titre, councillor in ordinary to the king of France, to 
write him this epistle. We may here mention that 
Théophile Brachet, Sieur de la Milletitre, was origin- 
ally a member of the French Reformed congregations, 
and sufficiently distinguished among them to be select- 
ed as a deputy and secretary to the Assembly of La 
Rochelle in 1621. -He entered subsequently into the 
plans of Cardinal Richelieu for the union of the Roman 
Catholic and Reformed churches in France; published 
a great number of letters, pamphlets, and treatises upon 
the doctrines in dispute between them, assimilating 
gradually to the Roman Catholic tenets ; was suspend- 
ed in consequence by the Synod of Alencon in 1637, 
and expelled by that of Charenton in 1645 from the Re- 
formed communion ; and finally became a Roman Cath- 
olic ‘of necessity, that he might be of some religion.’ 
‘He was a vain and shallow man, full of himself, and 
persuaded that nothing approached to his own merit 
and capacity ;’ and, after his change of religion, ‘was 
perpetually playing the missionary and seeking con- 
ferences, although he was always handled in them 
with a severity sufficient to have damped his courage, 
had he not been gifted with a perversity which nothing 
could conquer’ (Benoit, Hist. de ? Edit de Nantes, tom. 
ii, liv. x, p. 514-516). The work to which Bramhall re- 
plied seems fully to bear out the truth of this sketch 
of his character’? (Hook). In June, 1660, we find him 
again in London; and in January, 1660-61, he was 
translated to the see of Armagh, not long after which 
he consecrated in one day two archbishops and ten 
bishops. As archbishop, he exerted all his powers 
for the good and welfare of the Church. little be- 
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fore his death he visited his diocese, provided for the | 
repairs of his cathedral, and returned to Dublin about 
the middle of May, 1662. He died January 25, 1663. 
Jeremy Taylor preached his funeral sermon. He was 
a High-Church divine, but very laborious and zealous 
for Protestant Christianity as well as for the Church 
of England. The most important passage in his liter- 
ary history was the controversy with Hobbes, an ac- 
count of which will be found in The Question concerning 
Liberty, etc., between Bishop Bramhall and Mr. Hotbes 
(Lond. 1656), and also in Bramhall’s Works. ‘‘The 
controversy between Bramhall and Hobbes took its 
rise from a conversation that passed between them 
at an accidental meeting, in 1645, at the house of the 
Marquis of Newcastle in Paris. It appears that the 
bishop subsequently committed his thoughts upon the 
subject to writing, and transmitted his ‘discourse’ 
through the marquis to Hobbes. This called forth an 
answer from the latter, in a letter addressed to the 
marquis (dated Rouen, Aug. 20, 1645), to be communi- 
cated ‘ only to my lord bishop ;’ to which Bramhall re- 
plied in a second paper, not, however, until the middle 
of the following year, and privately as before. Here 
the controyersy rested for more than eight years, hay- 
ing been hitherto carried on with perfect courtesy on 
both sides. In 1654, however, a friend of Hobbes pro- 
cured without his knowledge a copy of his letter, and 
published it in London with Hobbes’s name, but with 
the erroneous date of 1652 for 1645; upon which Bram- 
hall, finding himself thus deceived, rejoined in the next 
year by the publication of the Defence, etc. (Lond. 1655, 
8vo), consisting of his own original ‘discourse,’ of 
Hobbes’s answer, and of his own reply, printed sen- 
tence Ly sentence, with a dedication to the Marquis of 
Newcastle, and an advertisement to the reader ex- 
plaining the circumstances under which it was pub- 
lished.’’ His works were collected in one vol. fol., 
and published at Dublin in 1676, again in 1677, and 
lately at Oxford in the ‘Library of Anglo-Catholic 
Theology’? (Oxford, 1842-45, 5 vols. 8vo). They are 
distributed into four volumes, viz.: 1. Discourses against 
the Romanists ; 2. His Writings against the English Sec- 
taries ; 3. His Writings against Mr. Hobbes; 4. Miscel- 
laneous. A sketch of his life, with a list of his writings, 
is given in vol. i of the iate Oxford edition of his works. 
Jeremy Taylor, in his funeral sermon on Bishop 
Bramhall, says of him: ‘‘To sum up all, he was a wise 
prelate, a learned doctor, a just man, a true friend, a 
great benefactor to others, a thankful beneficiary where 
he was obliged himself. He was a faithful servant to 
his masters, a loyal subject to the king, a zealous as- 
sertor of his religion, against Popery on one side and 
fanaticism on the other. The practice of his religion 
was not so much in forms and exterior ministeries, al- 
though he was a great observer of all the public rites 
and ministeries of the Church, as it was in doing good 
to others.’ It will be hard to find his equal in all things. 
For in him were visible the great lines of Hooker’s ju- 
diciousness, of Jewel’s learning, of the acuteness of 
Bishop Andrewes. ... . He showed his equanimity 
in poverty, and his justice in riches; he was useful in 
his country, and profitable in his banishment.” See 
Hook, cel. Biog. iii, 52; Landon, cel. Dict. ii, 882. 
Bramwell, WILLIAM, one of the most successful 
preachers of English Methodism, was born at Elswich, 
Lancashire, in 1759. His early education was limited 
to the advantages afforded by the village school of 
Elswich. His parents trained him to religious habits, 
and his exemplary life, while apprenticed to a currier 
at Preston, secured him general respect, but the de- 
mands of his conscience were not satisfied. After long 
sufferings and struggles he joined the Methodists, much 
against the wish of his parents, and soon after, during 
a sermon of Wesley, became assured of his acceptance 
with God. He at once began to display a great ac- 
tivity in religious labors; he conducted prayer-meet- 
ings at five o'clock in the morning for the accommo-: 
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dation of working-people; he became a class-leader, 
and by his instrumentality such a religious interest 
was excited in Preston that the Methodist Society was 
quickly doubled. He entered upon the itinerant min- 
istry in 1789, and in the following year was recognised 
by the Conference. For thirty years he then labored 
as a Methodist preacher, and was a ‘“‘revivalist’’ in the 
best sense of the word. It is said that few men, per- 
haps no man of his day, gathered more converts into 
the communion of Methodism. In 1791 he was the 
instrument of a widespread revival in Dewsbury cir- 
cuit, which followed him, 1792, to Bristol circuit, where 
about 500 souls were added to the societies. He la- 
bored with similar success on the other circuits to 
which he was successively appointed, reporting at al- 
most every conference additions to the societies of not 
merely scores, but hundreds. He died suddenly, while 
attending the Conference at Leeds in 1818. ‘‘The 
records of Methodism are crowded with examples of 
saintly living, but from among them all no instance 
of profounder piety can be cited than that of William 


Bramwell. His energy was tireless, his understand- 
ing masculine, his decision of character unswerving, 


his voice singularly musical, his command over the 
passions of his hearers absolute. He was ascetic; an 
early riser for study and prayer; reading some, study- 
ing more, and praying most. He acquired a knowl- 
edge of the Greek and the French, and translated from 
the latter a good work on preaching. He was scrupu- 
lous to a fault, and charitable to excess, giving even 
the clothes from his person to the poor. The quick- 
ness and clearness of his discriminations of character 
were marvellous, and led both himself and his friends 
to suppose that he possessed the power of ‘discerning 
spirits’ ”’ (Stevens, /ist. of Method. ii, 310). A Memoir 
of the Life and Ministry of Wm. Bramwell, written by 
Rey. James Sigston (1st edit. 1820), has had an im- 
mense circulation both in England and America, and 
is still a popular work of Methodist literature. See 


sq., 266 sq. 


Bran (zirvoa) occurs only in the account of the 
Babylonian women in the apocryphal Epistle of Jere- 
miah (Baruch vi, 43), with reference to some idola- 
trous custom not elsewhere distinctly mentioned (see 
Fritzsche, Handb. in loc.): ‘‘The women also, with 
cords about them, sitting in the ways, burn bran for 
perfume,”’ etc., referring to the infamous practice of 
prostitution mentioned by Herodotus (i, 199). See 
Basy on. 


Branch (represented by various Heb. and Greek 
words). As trees in Scripture denote great men and 
princes, so branches, boughs, sprouts, or plants denote 
their offspring. In conformity with this way of speak- 
ing, Christ, in respect of his human nature, is styled a 
rod from the stem of Jesse, and a branch out of his 
roots (Isa. xi, 1), that is, a prince arising from the 
family of David. This symbol was also in use among 
the ancient poets (Sophocles, Eectra, iv, 18; Homer, 
Iliad, ii, 47, 170, 211, 252, 349; Pindar, Olymp. ii, 6, 
ete.). And so, even in our English tongue, the word 
imp, which is originally Saxon and denotes a plant, is 
used to the same purpose, especially by Fox the mar- 
tyrologist, who calls King Edward the Sixth an imp 
of great hope; and by Thomas Cromwell, earl of Es- 
sex, in his dying speech, who has the same expression 
concerning the same prince (Wemyss, Clavis Symboli- 
cea). “The prophet,’ as Lowth observes, ‘‘ having 
described the destruction of the Assyrian army under 
the image of a mighty forest, represents, by way of 
contrast, the great person who makes the subject of 
this chapter as a slender twig, shooting out from the 
trunk of an old tree, cut down, lopped to the very root, 
and decayed, which tender plant, so weak in appear- 
ance, should nevertheless prosper. The aged trunk 
denoted the royal house of David, at that time in a 
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forlorn and contemptible condition, like a tree of which 
nothing was left but a stump underground” (Jer. xxiii, 
53 xxx, 15; Zech. iii, 8; vi, 12). Christ's’ dis- 
ciples are called branches with reference to their union 
with him (John xv, 5, 6). Thus a branch is the sym- 
bol of kings descended from royal ancestors, as branch- 
es from the root (Ezek. xvii, 3,10; Dan. xi, 7). As 
only a vigorous tree can send forth vigorous branckes, 
a branch is used as a general symbol of prosperity 
(Job viii, 16). From these explanations it is easy to 
see how a branch becomes the symbol of the Messiah 
(isa. xi, 1; iv, 2; Jer. xxiii, 15; Zech. iii, 8; vi, 12; 
and elsewhere). See Mresstan; PAvM. 

Branch is also used as the symbol of idolatrous wor- 
ship (Ezek. viii, 17), probably in allusion to the gen- 
eral custom of carrying branches as a sign of honor. 
Hence God complains by the prophet that the Jews 
carried branches as if they did him honor, but they 
held them to their noses like mockers ; that is, they 
mocked him secretly when they worshipped him pub- 
licly ; they came with fair pretences and wicked hearts. 
Dathe remarks that a writer on the religion of the 
Persians enumerates among the sacred furniture a 
bundle of twigs, called barsom in the old Persic lan- 
guage, which they hold in their hands while praying. 
Michaelis says that they held it before the face, oppo- 
site to the holy fire. Spencer also observes that the 
heathen, in the worship of their deities, held forth the 
branches of those trees which were dedicated to them. 
An abominable branch (Isa. xiv, 19) means a tree on 
which a malefactor has been hanged. In Ezek. xvii, 
3, Jchoiachim is called the highest branch of the cedar, 
as being a king. Branches are mentioned in many 
other places in Scripture; in some cases as symbols 
of prosperity, in others of adversity (Gen. xlix, 22; 
Job) xy, S23, Psayevaiit, Wily 1b) Tsay xxve Osebizeke 
xvii, 6). Sec Bouan. 


Brand, in Zech. iii, 2, 348, ud, a wooden poker for 


Stevens, Hist. of Meth. ii, 308 sq.; iii, 113, 178, 216 | stirring the fire, hence a burnt piece of wood or fire- 
Dy . . » JVC “5 ) ? 


brand (as rendered elsewhere, Isa. vii, 4; Amos iv, 11); 
in Judg. xv, 4 (ver. 5 ‘‘fire-brand’’), a damp or torch, 
as elsewhere rendered. On the practice of branding 
slaves (Rey. xiii, 16), see Mark. 


Brandenburg, Confession of, a formulary or 
confession of faith, drawn up in the city of Branden- 
burg by order of the elector, with a view to reconcile 
the tenets of Luther with those of Calvin, and to put 
an end to the disputes occasioned by the Confession 
of Augsburg. See AUGSBURG CONFESSION, 


Brandeum, a term used by ecclesiastical writers 
of the Middle Ages to signify the covering, of silk or 
linen, in which the bodies of the saints or their relics 
were wrapped. The name was also applied to linen 
clothes which had been simply laid on the bodies. 
Before the time of Gregory the Great (A.D. 600) it 
was the custom to give away no part of the relics 
of the saints, but simply to send in a case a portion 
of one of these Brandea or Corporals.—Bergier, s. v. 
Relique; Landon, Eecles. Dict. ii, 385. 


Brandt, the name of a family in Holland eminent 
for learning and piety. They were all Arminians, 
and have contributed greatly to our knowledge of the 
Arminian and Remonstrant controversies. 

1. GERARD, professor of divinity, was born at Am- 
sterdam in 1626. After a thorough theological educa- 
tion, he became pastor of the Remonstrant church in 
Nienkoop ; in 1660 he removed to Hoorn, and to Am- 
sterdam 1667. Here he continued in pastoral and lit- 
erary labors till his death, Dec. 11, 1685. His great 
work is the Hist. der Reformatie in en Ontrent de Nieder- 
landen (Rott. 4 vols. 4to, 1671-1704), of which the last 
two volumes were edited by J. Brandt. It was trans- 
lated into English by Chamberlayne, History of the Ref- 
ormation in the Low Countries (Lond. 1720-23, 4 vols. 
fol.); abridged in French (Amst. 1730, 3 vols. 12mo). 
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He published also a Life of Barneveldt, a Life of De 
Ruyter, etc. Wis Reformation is a magazine of facts ; 
and the candor and truthfulness of the book, as well 
as its value, are now generally acknowledged.—W iner, 
Theol. Literatur, i, 824; Haes, Life of Brandt (in Dutch, 
1740, 4to); Cattenburgh, Bibliotheca Remonstrantium. 

2. Caspar, son of Gerard, was born in Rotterdam 
June 25, 1653, After a careful training under his fa- 
ther and at the university, he became pastor of the 
Remonstrant church at Amsterdam, where he died Oct. 
5, 1696. He wrote Hist. Vite Jac. Arminii (Amst. 1724, 
8vo), enlarged and corrected by Mosheim (Brunsw. 1725, 
8yo), translated by Guthrie, Life of Arminius (Lond. 
1854, 18mo); ist. v. h. Leven d. Hug. De Groot (Gro- 
tius), (Dort, 1782, 2d ed., 2 vols. 8vo).—Winer, 7’heol. 
Lit. i, 765, 862. 

8. Joun, youngest son of Gerard, was born at Nien- 
koop 1660, and was successively minister at Hoorn, 
the Hague, and Amsterdam, and died 1708. He wrote 
Vita 8. Pauli (4to), and edited the Epistole Prestan- 
tium Virorum (Amst. 1684), which throws great light 
on the history of Arminianism. 

4. GERARD, son of Caspar, minister at Amsterdam, 
edited the Vita Arminii written by his father and pub- 
lished in 1724. 


Brantly, Witt1am Tueornitus, D.D., a distin- 
guished Baptist minister, was born in Chatham Co., 
N. C., Jan. 23, 1787, and graduated with honor at South 
Carolina College in 1808. After some time spent in 
teaching at Augusta, Ga., he became in 1811 pastor 
of the Baptist Church at Beaufort, S.C. In 1819 he 
returned to Augusta, and established a Baptist Church 
there. In 1826 he was called to the First Baptist 


Church in Philadelphia, where he labored till his health’ 


compelled him to remove to the South in 1838, when 
he settled as pastor at Charleston, 8. C., also accepting 
the presidency of the college at that place. In 1844 
he was attacked by paralysis, but lingered till March 
28, 1845, when he died, after having been removed to 
Augusta. Mr. Brantly received the degree of D.D. 
from Brown University in 1831. He was the author 
of a volume of sermons published in 1837.—Sprague, 
Annals, vi, 497; Funeral Sermon by Dr. Fuller, Chris- 
tian Review, x, 591. 

Brass occurs in the Auth. Vers. of the O. T. as the 
rendering of MWIM), necho’ sheth (i. e. the shining), and 
other kindred forms, but doubtless inaccurately, as 
brass is a factitious metal, and the Hebrews were not 
acquainted with the compound of copper and zine 
known by that name. In most places of the O. T. the 
correct translation would be copper, although it may 
sometimes possibly mean bronze (yadkdc KEeKoapéevoc), 
a compound of copper and tin, as in the Chaldee form 
(om, nechash’) used by Daniel. Indeed, a simple 
metal was obviously intended, as we see from Deut. 
viii, 9, ‘Sout of whose hills thou mayst dig brass ;”’ 
and Job xxviii, 2, ‘‘ Brass is molten out of the stone ;”’ 
and Deut. xxxiii, 25, ‘‘Thy shoes shall be iron and 
brass,’’ which seems to be a promise that Asher should 
have a district rich in mines, which we know to have 
been the case, since Eusebius (viii, 15,17) speaks of the 
Christians being condemned to work in them (rote 
kar& Pawo rie Uaatorivng yadkod peradXore, 
Lightfoot, Cent. Chorogr. c. 99). Some such alloy as 
bronze is probably also the metal denoted in the N. T. 
by yadkéc, as this was used for coin, the ws of the 
Romans. The “fine brass’’ of Rev. i, 15; ii, 18, how- 
ever, is yaAkoXtBavor, the chashmal’ (avin) of the 
Hebrews, a brilliant compound, probably of gold and 
silver, like the famous ‘Corinthian brass.’’ See Am- 
BER. 

Copper was known at a very early period, and the 
invention of working it is attributed to Tubal-Cain 
(Gen. iv, 24; comp. Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. iii, 243; 
comp. “Prius eris erat quam ferri cognitus usus,”’ 
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Lucr, v. 1292). Its extreme ductility (ya\kée, from 
xyahdaw) made its application almost universal among 
the ancients (see Smith, Dict. of Class. Ant. s. v. Hs). 
See Coprer. 

The same word is used for money in both Testa- 
ments (Ezek. xvi, 36; Matt. x, 9, etc.). See Corn. 

Brass (to retain the word) is in Scripture the sym- 
bol of insensibility, baseness, and presumption or ob- 
stinacy in sin (Isa. xlviii, 4; Jer. vi, 28; Ezek. xxii, 
18). It is often used in metaphors, e. g. Lev. xxvi, 
9, ‘‘ I will make your heaven as iron and your earth 
as brass,”’ i. e. dead and hard. This expression is re- 
versed in Deut. xxviii, 23 (comp. Coleridge’s ‘‘ All in 
a hot and copper sky,’’ etc., Anc. Mar.). “Is my 
flesh of brass,” i. e. invulnerable, Job vi, 12. Brass 
is also a symbol of strength (Psa. evii, 16; Isa. xlviii, 
4; Mic. iv, 13; Zech. vi, 1, etc.). So in Jer. i, 18, 
and xv, 20, brazen walls signify a strong and lasting 
adversary or opponent. The description of the Mace- 
donian empire as a kingdom of brass (Dan. ii, 39) will 
be better understood when we recollect that the arms 
of ancient times were mostly of bronze; hence the fig- 
ure forcibly indicates the warlike character of that 
kingdom. Hence the “brazen thighs’’ of the mystic 
image in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream were a fit symbol 
of the ‘‘brazen-coated Greeks” ("Ayator yaxoyiTwrec, 
as Homer usually styles them). The mountains of 
brass, in Zech. vi, 1, are understood by Vitringa to de- 
note those firm and immutable decrees by which God 
governs the world, and it is difficult to affix any other 
meaning to the phrase (comp. Psa. xxxvi, 6).—Kit- 
to, s.v.; Smith, s.v. See Merat; BRAZEN. 


Brattle, Wiv11AM, a Congregational minister, was 
born in Boston 1662. After his graduation at Har- 
vard, 1680, he remained as tutor and fellow a number 
of years. He was installed pastor in Cambridge, Nov. 
25, 1696, in which place he remained until his death, 
Feb. 15,1717. He published a Compendium Logice se- 
cundum principia D. Renati Cartesii plerumque efforma- 
tum et catechistice propositum, which was used as a text- 
book in Harvard.—Sprague, Annals, i, 236. 


Braunius, Jonn, D_D., professor of theology and 
Hebrew in the University of Groningen, was born at 
Kaiserslautern 1628, died at Groningen 1709. His 
works discover an extensive and accurate knowledge 
of Jewish rites and customs, and great rabbinical 
learning. In theology he followed Cocceius. His 
works are, 1. Selecta Sacra (Amst. 1700, 4to). They 
embrace various things relating to the Epistles; the 
7th seal; holiness of the high-priest ; weeping for Tha- 
muz, Ezek. viii; various dissertations. 2. De Vestite 
Sacerdotum Hebreorum (Lug. Bat. 1680, 4to). This 
work, on the clothing of the Jewish priests, is a kind 
of commentary on Exod. xxviii, xxix. 3, Commenta- 
rius in Epistolam ad Hebrewos (1705, 4to). Carpzoy 
calls this one of the best commentaries on the Hebrews. 
It contains a dissertation on the eternal generation of 
the Son of God.—Horne, Bibliography, pt. ii, ch. v. 


Bravery, a term used in the Auth. Vers. only in 
its early sense of jinery for the Heb. MANDM, tipe’reth, 
female ornament, Isa. iii, 18. So in the Apocrypha 
(Judith x, 4) “decked herself bravely’’ stands for gayly, 
as a rendering of éka\\wzioaro, presented a fine ap- 
pearance, 


Bray, signifying in Old English to pound, stands 
in the Auth. Vers. at Prov. xxvii, 22, for wD, ka- 
thash’, to beat to pieces ina mortar (q. v.). This pun- 
ishment is still in use among Oriental nations. Rob- 
erts observes, ‘Cruel as it is, this is a punishment of 
the state; the poor victim is thrust into the mortar, 
and beaten with the pestle. The late King of Kandy 
compelled one of the wives of his rebellious chiefs thus 
to beat her own infant to death. Hence the saying, 
‘Though you beat that loose woman in a mortar, she 
will not leave her ways ;’ which means, though you 
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chastise her ever so much, she will never improve.” 
See PUNISHMENT. 

As the appropriate word for the voice of the ass, 
“bray’’ represents, in Job vi, 5 (figuratively in xxx, 
7), PI2, makak’. See Ass. 


Bray, Tuomas, D.D., was born in Shropshire 1656, 
and was educated at Oxford. In 1690 he was appoint- 
ed to the livings of Over-Whitacre and Sheldon. Here 
he composed his Cutechetical Lectures, a work which 
so pleased Bishop Compton that he selected the writer 
to act as his commissary to settle the Church affairs of 
Maryland. He arrived in America March 12th, 1700, 
and for two years devoted himself to the labors assign- 
ed to him, in the face of the most harassing opposition. 
He then returned to England, became incumbent of St. 
Botolph’s, Aldgate, and died Feb. 15th, 1730, aged sey- 
enty-three. In 1707 he published Bibliotheca Paro- 
chialis (1 vol. 8vo), and in 1712 one vol. of his Martyr- 
o'ogy, or Papal Usurpation (fol.), designing to follow it 
up by another, which he left unfinished. In 1726 ap- 
peared his Directorium Missionarium and his Primor- 
dia Bibliothecaria. One of his chief objects in Mary- 
land had been to establish parochial libraries in each 
parish for the use of the clergyman, a plan which was 
afterward extended to England and Wales; and a so- 
ciety still exists under the title of the “ Associates of 
Dr. Bray.” The Report of the Bray Associates for 1847 
<ontains a memoir of Dr. Bray.—New Gen. Biog. Dict. 
v, 26; Sprague, Ann. v,17; Landon, Lccl. Dict. ii, 387. 


Brazen Sea (nuns D5, yam han-necho’ sheth, sea 
of copper, 2 Kings xxv, 13; 1 Chron. xviii, 8; also BS 
P12, molten sea, 1 Kings vii, 23; or simply B54, the 


sea, 1 Kings vii, 24, 29; 2 Kings xvi, 17; 2 Chron. | 


iv, 3 sq.), the great round laver, cast of metal (‘‘ brass” 
{q- v.]), placed in the priests’ court of Solomon’s Tem- 
ple (1 Kings vii, 23-26; 2 Chron. iv, 2-5; see Jose- 
phus, Ant. viii, 3, 5; compare a similar basin of stone 
discovered in the island of Cyprus, Miller, Archéol. 
p- 292). See generally Reland, Antig. Sucr. i, 6, 7 
sq.; Schacht, 4d Iken, p. 415 sq.; Keil, Tempel Salo- 
mo’s, p. 118 sq. ; especially Thenius, A léhebr. Ldngen- u. 
Hohlmasse, p. 19 sq., 61sq.; also his Com. tib.d. Kon. ad 
fin. It was 5 cubits high, and had at the brim a cir- 
cumference of 30 cubits, ora diameter of 10 cubits. The 
rim was finished off with the cups of flowers (lilies), 
and below these ran a double row of gourd-shaped 
bosses (‘‘knobs” [q. v.]). The edge was a hand- 
breadth in thickness, and the vessel was capable of 
containing 2000 (according to Chron. 3000) baths (q. 
y.). This immense basin rested upon twelve bullocks, 
also cast of ‘‘ brass,’ their hinder parts being turned 
inward in a radiate form. It was designed for ablu- 
tion of the priests (2 Chron. iv, 6), i. e. their hands 
and feet (Exod. xxx, 18 sq.). At the destruction of 
the Temple it was broken into pieces by the Chalde- 
ans, and so taken in fragments to Babylon (2 Kings 
xxv, 13; Jer. lii, 17). A few points deserve especial 
consideration. 
1. The diameter being given as 10 cubits, in math- 
ematical strictness the periphery would have been 
312 cubits; or the circumference, if of exactly 30 cu- 
bits, would yield a diameter of 9344 cubits. Yet we 
have no occasion, in order to confute infidel objections 
(Spinoza, Tractat. theol. polit. c. 2, p. 181, ed. Jen.), to 
sort to any artificial hypothesis, e. g. either that the 
basin was hexagonal (Reyher, Mathesis Mos. p. 715; 
Deyling, Observatt. i, 125), or that the diameter was 
measured quite over the rim, and the circumference 
just below its flange or lip (Schmidt, Bzblischer Mathem. 
p. 160). See, however, Nicolai, Dissert. de symmetria 
maris cnet (Viteb. 1717). The breadth across was 
doubtless 10 cubits, and the perimeter is given merely 
in round numbers, as sufficiently exact. 
2. The capacity of the basin, as given in 1 Kings vii, 
26 (comp. also Joseph. 1. c.), is certainly more reliable 
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than that in 2 Chron. iy, 6, and the number in the lat- 
ter passage may be only a corruption (see Movers, Ued. 
d. Chrontk, p.63). The older archeologers understand 
that the 3000 baths designate the maximum contents, 
but that there were usually only 2000 baths actually in 
it, lest otherwise the priests should be in danger (so 
Deyling, wt sup.) of drinking from it! For other, and, 
for the most part, strange views, see Thenius (ut sup. 
p. 19 sq.).—Winer, ii, 68. 

3. The figure of the vessel is not given in detail in 
the sacred document, and Keil (in loc.) has pronounced 
the older investigations on this point in vain. As the 
text gives but a single diameter, most writers have 
thought only of a cylindrical form; but this would be 
unusual for such a vessel, and Josephus appears to rep- 
resent it as having a hemispherical or bowl-like shape, 
which certainly would be far more elegant. The ques- 
tion, however, can only be determined with certain- 
ty by means of a calculation upon the elements of the 
height (5 cubits) and the capacity (2000 baths). The 
depth confirms the supposition that it was semi-sphe- 
roidal in shape, for it is exactly equal to the radius, 
being one half the diameter, computing the admeas- 
urements internally. If now, in accordance with the 
best authenticated estimates, we reckon the ancient cu- 
bit at 20.625 inches, and the Hebrew bath as equivalent 
to 8.875 gallons (wine measure, the gallon=231 cubic 
inches), the brazen sea, if perfectly hemispherical, with 
a radius of 5 cubits, would contain 2,296,089 cubic inch- 
es, or 9940 gallons, or 1120 baths ; ifa cylinder, with cor- 
responding dimensions, its capacity would be one half 
more, i.e. 1680 baths. This proves, first, that the read~ 
ing 2000 is the true one, being sufficiently correct for a 
round number, as it evidently is; and, secondly, that 
the vessel was nearer a cylindrical than a semi-globu- 
lar form, rendering indced a considerable swell toward 
the bottom requisite, in order to make up its utmost 
capacity to a close approximation to the lesser figure 
given in the text. For other calculations, see Bockh, 
Metrol. Untersuch. p. 261 sq. 


It 


Z mh AA. 
Conjectural Profile of the Brazen Sea. 


4, How the priests used this huge bowl for washing 
in, the Bible does not inform us. It was probably fur- 
nished with faucets, by means of which the water was 
drawn out as occasion required. This latter contri- 
yance is supplied in most representations of the brazen 
sea; it rests, however, upon no better authority than 
mere conjecture. See Sea, Morren. 


Brazen Serpent (MUM) wm, nechash’ necho’- 
sheth, serpent of copper, oie yadkovc). On the way 
from Mount Hor to the Elanitic Gulf, the Israelites 
were bitten by venomous serpents (ODI, seraphin’), 
and many of them died. See SerPeNntT. Moses theie- 
fore, at the Divine command, erected (hung on a pole) 
the metallic (‘‘ brazen,’’ i. e. copper-cast) figure of one 
(such) serpent, and every one that had been bitten who 
looked toward it was cured (Num. xxi, 5 sq.; comp. 
Wisd. xvi, 5 sq.; John iii, 14). This ‘brazen ser- 
pent’’ was still (under the name jHemn, han-Ne- 
chushtan’), in the time of Hezekiah, an object of idola- 
trous reverence among the Israelites (2 Kings xviii, 
4). This miraculous relief is interpreted by the Jews 
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(comp. Wisd. xvi, 7) as the result of a lively faith in 
Jehovah on the part of the beholders (see Onkelos, the 
Targums, Jerome, and the rabbins, in the younger 
Buxtorf’s Zst. serpentis wn. y, 5, in his Hxercitt. p. 
458 sq.), while others of them regard this serpent-form 
as a talisman which Moses was enabled to prepare, from 
his knowledge of astrology (see Rabbi Sam. Zirza in 
Deyling’s Observait. ii, p. 210). From the notice in 
the Gospel (John iii, 14), most Christian interpreters 
have rightly inferred that the “brazen serpent’? was 
intended as a type of Christ as the Redeemer of the 
world (see Menken, Ueb. die cherne Schlange, Brem. 
1812; Kerns, in Bengel’s Archiv, v, 77 sq., 360 sq., 
598 sq.). For various futile attempts to explain this 
miracle on natural principles, see Bauer, //ebr. Gesch. 
ii, 820; also Ausfithrl. Erklir. der Wunder des A. T. 
i, 228; Paulus, Comment. IV, i, 198 sq.; THoffmann, 
in Scherer’s Schrififorsch. i, 576 sq. See Moss. 
Parallels more or less complete have been traced 
between the brazen serpent and similar ideas among 
other nations, which, although not strictly illustrative 
of the Biblical narrative, are yet interesting, as show- 
ing that the fact was not at variance with the notions 
of antiquity. Trom 2 Kings xviii, 4, it would seem 
to have been eventually looked upon by the degenerate 
Jows themselves as a symbol of curative power (comp. 
Ewald, sr. Gesch. ii, 177); as among the ancients the 
figure of a serpent appears to have been derived from 
the Kast as a type of Esculapius, i. e. health (Macrob. 
Sat. i, 20; see Junker, in Meusel’s Museum, ii, 127 
sq.; Miller, Archdol, p. 597). In the Egyptian the- 
ology the (innocuous) serpent was early an emblem 
of sanatory virtue; such were worshipped in the The- 
baid (Herod. ii, 74), and they appear on the monument- 


al delineations in various connections, sometimes with 


the beneficent Isis, sometimes ingrafted upon the fig- 
ure of Ser pis [? as a benign deity] (Creuzer, Symbol. 
i, 504 sq.; ii, 393). So Philo interprets the serpent 
of the wilderness (cwopoctvn adekixaxoc). See fur- 
ther Funk, De Nechustane et Asculapii serpente (Berol. 
1826); Wochter, Nature et Scripture concordia (Leips. 
7752), p. 116; Nova Biblioth. Lubec. iii, 1 sq.; Heng- 
stenberg, Beitr. i, 164—Winer. See NEHUSHTAN, 


Brazil, an empire of South America. See AMER- 
ICA. 

I. Church History.—\In 1500 Brazil was taken -pos- 
session of by a Portuguese admiral, who was soon fol- 
lowed by some Franciscan monks, most of whom were, 
however, killed by the Indian tribes. In 1549 the first 
Jesuits came to Brazil, who succeeded in establishing 
a large number of missions. The most celebrated 
among them were Anchieta (q. v.) and Vieyra (q. v.). 
The Inquisition never gained a firm footing in Brazil. 
In the eighteenth century French philosophy found 
many adherents, and even among the clergy a party 
was formed, led by Father Peiso, which demanded the 
abolition of celibacy and other radical reforms. The 
government nominated a member of this party, Dr. 
Moura, for the bishopric of Rio de Janeiro, but the 
pope refused to confirm the appointment, and, as in 
this question Rome was sustained by the Brazilian 
Chambers, the government had to yield. Of late 
years the Roman party has gained in strength, and 
several Roman Catholic (ultramontane) newspapers 
have been printed. Still a majority of the Brazilian 
papers are liberal, and oppose all extreme ultramon- 
tane views. 

The first Protestants settled in Brazil in the 16th 
and the beginning of the 17th century, while a part of 
the country was under the rule of the French and the 
Dutch, but after the re-establishment of the Portuguese 
dominion (1654) Protestantism was entirely extermi- 
nated. J'rom that time until 1808 Protestants were 
forbidden to settle in Brazil. They then received the 
liberty to build churches, but only on condition of 
making no proselytes. Greater rights were conceded 
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to the German and Swiss emigrants, who were invited 
and encouraged by the government to settle in the ag- 
ricultural districts, The government promised to pay 
to the Protestant clergymen and teachers a salary, and 
to establish a Supreme Protestant Consistory at Rio. 
The number of the Protestant immigrants is already 
considerable—the whole immigration amounted in 1858 
to about 30,000 souls in 44 colonies—and forms, next 
to the British and Dutch possessions in Guiana, the 
largest nucleus of a native Protestant population in 
South America. 

Il. Leclesiastical Statistics.—The area of Brazil is 
about 4,000,000 square miles; its population in 1856 
amounted to 7,677,800, of which only 23 per cent. are of . 
European descent. The entire native population, ex- 
cept the free Indians (about 4 per cent. of the total pop- 
ulation), belong to the Roman Catholic Church, which 
has one archbishop, viz. of Bahia, and 11 bishops, viz. 
of Ceara, Cuyaba, Diamantina, Goyas, Maranhao, Mi- 
nas, Para, Pernambuco, §. Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, and 
Rio Grande do Sul. The Church has no property of 
her own, but bishops and priests are paid by the state. 
The number of priests is very small, and all the bish- 
ops complain of the difficulty of finding a sufficient 
number of candidates for the priesthood. The num- 
ber of convents is limited. There are eleven theolog- 
ical seminaries, and the erection of two theological fac- 
ulties has been resolved upon. ‘The ecclesiastical ju- 
risdiction of the bishops, which was formerly very ex- 
tensive, is now (Since 1834) very limited. 

The English congregation of Rio dates with the cen- 
tury, and numbers 4000 to 5000. There are English 
congregations at Bahia and Pernambuco. The German 
Protestants in Rio in 1863 had a school, and numbered 
about 2500 members. The largest Protestant congre- 
gation is in San Leopoldo, which has 12,000 (German) 
inhabitants, and three Protestant ministers. The O.S. 
Presb. Church occupied Rio as a station in 1860, and 
had, in 1865, stations at San Paulo and Rio Clara. In 
Dec., 1865, the members of the mission formed the 
“Presbytery of Rio de Janeiro,” which in Sept., 1866, 
was connected with the Synod of Baltimore. Alto- 
gether, in 1863, Brazil had 24 Protestant clergymen 
(8 English, 5 American, and 12 German) in 25 congre- 
gations (3 English, 5 American, and 17 German). See 
Kidder and Fletcher, Brazil and the Brazilians (Phil. 
1857, 8vo); Schem, Fccl. Year-book, 1859, p. 179; 29th 
Ann. Rep. of Board of For. Miss. of (0. S.) Presb. Ch. 
(N. Y. 1866); Amer. Annual Cyclopedia, 1864, p. 189. 


Bread (em>, le’chem; coroc), a word of far more 
extensive meaning among the Hebrews than at pres- 
ent with us. There are passages in which it appears 
to be applied to all kinds of victuals (Luke xi, 3); but 
it more generally denotes all kinds of baked and pastry 
articles of food. It is also used, however, in the more 
limited sense of bread made from wheat or barley, for 
rye is little cultivated in the East. The preparation 
of bread as an article of food dates from a very early 
period: it must not, however, be inferred from the use 
of the word lechem in Gen. iii, 19 (‘ bread,” A. V.) 
that it was known at the time of the fall, the word 
there occurring in its general sense of food: the earliest 
undoubted instance of its use is found in Gen, xviii, 6. 

1. Materials.—The corn or grain (728, she’ ber, 127; 
dagan’) employed was of various sorts: the best bread 
was made of wheat, which, after being ground, pro- 
duced the ‘flour’? or ‘‘meal’’ (Map, ke’mach ; dev- 
pov; Judg. vi, 19; 1 Sam.i, 24; 1 Kings iv, 22; xvii, 
12,14), and when sifted the ‘‘fine flour’’ (eee) so’leth, 
more fully DIEM mdb, Exod. xxix, 2; or MD nap, 
Gen. xviii, 6; ceidadec) usually employed in the 
sacred offerings (Exod. xxix, 40; Lev. ii, 1; Ezek. 
xvi, 14), and in the meals of the wealthy (1 Kings iv, 
22; 2 Kings vii, 1; Ezek. xvi, 13,19; Rev. xviii, 13), 
‘‘ Barley’? was used only by the very poor (John vi, 
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9, 13), or in times of scarcity (Ruth iii, 15, compared 
withi,1; 2 Kings iv, 38,42; Rey. vi,6; Joseph. War, 
v, 10, 2): as it was the food of horses (1 Kings iv, 28), 
it was considered a symbol of what was mean and in- 
significant (Judg. vii, 13; comp. Joseph. Ané. v, 6, 4, 
pacay Kpibiyny, Um siredElag avOpwroie EBpwror; | 
Livy. xxvii, 13), as well as of what was of a mere ani- 
mal character, and hence ordered for the offering of 
jealousy (Num. vy, 15; comp. Hos. iii, 2; Philo, ii, 
307). “Spelt” (M203, husse’meth; bdupa, Céa; A. 
V. rye, fitches, spelt) was also used both in Egypt (Exod. 
ix, 32) and Palestine (Isa. xxviii, 25; Ezek. iv, 9; 1 
Kings xix, 6; Sept. éycovdiac ddupirnc): Herodotus 
indeed states (ii. 36) that in the former country bread 
was made exclusively of olyra, which, as in the Sept., | 
he identifies with zea; but in this he was mistaken, as 
wheat was also used (Exod. ix, 832; comp. Wilkinson, 
Anc. Eg. ii, 397). Occasionally the grains above men- 
tioned were mixed, and other ingredients, such as 
beans, lentils, and millet, were added (Ezek. iv, 9; 
comp. 2 Sam. xvii, 28); the bread so produced is call- 
ed ‘“‘barley cakes’ (Hzek. iv, 12; A. V. ‘‘as barley 
cakes’’), inasmuch as barley was the main ingredient. 
The amount of meal required for a single baking was 
an ephah or three measures (Gen. xviii, 6; Judg. vi, 
19; 1 Sam. i, 24; Matt. xiii, 33), which appears to have | 
been suited to the size of the ordinary oven. Grain is 
ground daily in the East. See Mint. 

2. Preparation.—After the wheaten flour is taken 
from the hand-mill, it is made into a dough or paste in | 
a small wooden trough. See KNEADING-TROUGH. 
The process of making bread was as follows: the flour 
was first mixed with water, or perhaps milk (Burck- 
hardt’s Notes on the Bedouins, i, 58); it was then knead- 
ed (315) with the hands (in Egypt with the feet also; 
Herod. ii, 86; Wilkinson, ii, 386) in a small wooden 
bowl or ‘‘kneading-trough’”’ (M9NW2, mishe’reth, a 
term which may, however, rather refer to the leathern 
bag in which the Bedouins carry their provisions, and 
which serves both as a wallet and a table; Niebuhr’s 
Voyagz, i, 171; Harmer, iv, 366 sq.; the Sept. inclines 
to this view, giving zyaraNsippara [A. V. ‘‘store’’] 
in Deut. xxviii, 5,17; the expression in Exod. xii, 
34, however, ‘‘ bound up in their clothes,” favors the 
idea of a wooden bowl), until it became dough (Pa, 
batsek’ ; oraic, Exod. xii, 34, 89; 2 Sam. xiii, 8; Jer. 
vii, 18; Hos. vii, 4; the term ‘‘dough”’ is improperly | 
given in the A. V. for MIO", grits, in Num. xv, 20, 
21; Neh. x, 37; Ezek. xliv, 30). When the kneading 
was completed, leaven (AXY, sed”; Zbun) was gener- 
ally added; but when the time for preparation was | 
short, it was omitted, and unleavened cakes, hastily | 
baked, were eaten, as is still the prevalent custom 
among the Bedouins (Gen. xviii, 6; xix, 3; Exod. xii, 
89; Judg. vi, 19; 1 Sam. xxviii, 24). See Leaven. 
Such cakes were termed M19, matstsoth’ (Sept. dupa), 
a word of doubtful sense, variously supposed to convey 
the ideas of thinness (First, Lex. s. v.), sweetness (Gesen. 
Thesaur. p. 815), or purity (Knobel, Comm. in Exod. 
xii, 20), while leavened bread was called 1772", chamets’ 
Cit. sharpened or soured; Exod. xii, 39; Hos. vii, 4). 
Unleayened cakes were ordered to be eaten at the 
Passover to commemorate the hastiness of the depart- 
ure (Exod. xii, 15; xiii, 3, 7; Deut. xvi, 3), as well 
as on other sacred occasions (Lev. ii, 11; vi, 16; Num. 
vi, 15). The leavened mass was allowed to stand for 
some time (Matt. xiii, 33; Luke xiii, 21), sometimes 
for a whole night (‘‘their baker sleepeth all the night,”’ 
Hos. vii, 6), exposed to a moderate heat in order to 
forward the fermentation (‘‘he ceaseth from stirring” 
[7132; A.V. ‘raising’ the fire “ until it be leaven- 
ed,” Hos. vii, 4). The dough was then divided into | 
round cakes (am> MADD, lit. cireles of bread; cpror ; | 
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Sam. x, 3; Prov. vi, 26; in Judg. vii, 13, Dsdx, roll; 
ftayic), not unlike flat stones in shape and appearance 
(Matt. vii, 9; comp. iv, 3), about a span in diameter 
and a finger’s breadth in thickness (comp. Lane’s Mod- 


ern Egyptians, i, 164): three of these were required for 


the meal of a single person (Luke xi, 5), and consc- 
quently one was barely sufficient to sustain life (1 Sam. 
ii, 36, A. V. ‘‘morsel;” Jer. xxxvii, 21, A. V. ‘‘piece”), 
whence the expression yn om, “bread of afilic- 
tion” (1 Kings xxii, 27; Isa. xxx, 20), referring not 


_ to the quality (pane plebeio, Grotius), but to the quan- 


tity ; two hundred would suffice for a party for a rea- 
sonable time (1 Sam. xxv, 18; 2 Sam. xvi, 1). The 
cakes were sometimes punctured, and hence called nen, 
challah’ («odupic ; Exod. xxix, 2, 23; Lev. ii, 4; viii, 
26; xxiv, 5; Num. xv, 20; 2 Sam. vi, 19), and mixed 
with oil. Similar cakes, sprinkled with seeds, were 
made in Egypt (Wilkinson, ii, 386). Sometimes they 
were rolled out into wafers (B"P9, rakik’ ; Nayavor ; 
Exod. xxix, 2, 23; Lev. ii, 4; Num. vi, 15-19), and 
merely coated with oil. Oil was occasionally added to 
the ordinary cake (1 Kings xvii, 12). A more delicate 
kind of cake is described in 2 Sam. xiii, 6, 8, 10; the 
dough (A. V. ‘‘flour’’) is kneaded a second time, and 
probably fried in fat, as seems to be implied in the 
name miss>. lebiboth’, q. A. dough-nuts (from ale; to 
be fut, kindred with mek} heart ; compare our expres- 
sion hearty food; Sept. co\Aupidec; Vulg. sorbiteuncule), 
(See below.) 
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Loaves of Bread found at Pompeii. 


3. Baking.—The cakes were now taken to the oven; 
having been first, according to the practice in Egypt, 
gathered into ‘‘ white baskets” (Gen. xl, 16), "77 "DD, 
salley’ chor’, a doubtful expression, referred by some 
to the whiteness of the bread (Sept. kava yovdoiray ; 
Aquil. képivoe yipewe; Vulg. canistra farine), by 
others, as in the A. V., to the whiteness of the baskets, 
and again, by connecting the word “sn with the idea 
of a hole, to an open-work basket (margin, A. V.), or, 
lastly, to bread baked in a hole. The baskets were 


| placed on a tray and carried on the baker’s head (Gen. 


xl, 16; Herod. ii, 35; Wilkinson, ii, 386). See BAs- 
KET. 

The baking was done in primitive times by the mis- 
tress of the house (Gen. xviii, 6) or one of the daugh- 
ters (2 Sam, xiii, 8); female servants were, however, 
employed in large households (1 Sam. viii, 13): it ap- 
pears always to have been the proper business of 
women in a family (Jer. vii, 18; xliv, 19; Matt. xiii, 
33; comp. Plin. xviii, 11, 28). Baking, as a profes- 
sion, was carried on by men (Hos. vii, 4, 6). In Je- 
rusalem the bakers congregated in one quarter of the 


| town, as we may infer from the name ‘‘ bakers’ street” 


(Jer. xxxvii, 21), and ‘tower of the ovens”’ (Neh. iii, 
11; xii, 88); A. V. ‘‘furnaces.”” In the time of the 
Herods, bakers were scattered throughout the towns 
of Palestine (Joseph. Ant. xy, 9, 2). As the bread 
was made in thin cakes, which soon became dry and 
unpalatable, it was usual to bake daily, or when re- 
quired (Gen. xviii, 6; comp. Harmer’s Observations, 
i, 483): reference is perhaps made to this in the Lord’s 
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prayer (Matt. vi, 11; Luke xi, 3), The bread taken 
by persons on a journey (Gen. xly, 23; Josh. ix, 12) 
was probably a kind of biscuit. See Bakes. 

The methods of baking (TX, aphah’) were, and still 
are, very various in the East, adapted to the various 
styles of life. In the towns, where professional ba- 
kers resided, there were no doubt fixed ovens, in shape 


and size resembling those in use among ourselves; 


but more usually each household possessed a portable 
oven (“43M, tannw” ; ciiBavoc), consisting of a stone 
or metal jar about three feet high, which was heated 
inwardly with wood (1 Kings xvii, 12; Isa. xliv, 15; 
Jer. vii, 18) or dried grass and flower-stalks (xéprog, 
Matt. vi, 30); when the fire had burned down, the 
cakes were applied either inwardly (Herod. ii, 92) or 
outwardly: such ovens were used by the Egyptians 
(Wilkinson, ii, 885), and by the Easterns of Jerome’s 
time (Comment. in Lam. vy, 10), and are still common 
among the Bedouins (Wellsted’s Travels, i, 350; Nie- 
buhr’s Descript. de ? Arabie, p. 45, 46). The use of a 
single oven by several families only took place in 
time of famine (Ley. xxvi, 26). Another species of 
oven consisted of a hole dug in the ground, the sides 
of which were coated with clay and the bottom with 
pebbles (Harmer, i, 487). Jahn (Archdol. i, 9, § 140) 
thinks that this oven is referred to in the term ®77"2, 
hira'yim (Ley. xi, 35); but the dual number is an ob- 
jection to this view; the term "4M above (Gen. xl, 
16) has also been referred to it. Sec OvEN. 


Other modes of baking were specially adapted to the 
migratory habits of the pastoral Jews, as of the mod- 
ern Bedouins; the cakes were either spread upon 
stones, which were previously heated by lighting a 
fire above them (Burckhardt’s Notes, i, 58) or beneath 
them (Belzoni’s Travels, p. 84); or they were thrown 
into the heated embers of the fire itself (Wellsted’s 
Travels, i, 850; Niebuhr, Descript. p. 46); or, lastly, 
they were roasted by being placed between layers of 
dung, which burns slowly, and is therefore specially 
adapted for the, purpose (Ezra i iv, 12,15; Burckhardt’s 
Notes, i, 57; Niebuhr’s Descript. p. 46). The terms 
by which such cakes were described were M53, uggah” 
(Gen. xviii, 6; Exod. xii, 29; 1 Kings xvii, 13; Ezra 
iy, 12; Hos: vii, 8), S43 72, madg’ (1 Kings xvii, 12 
Psa. xxxv, 16), or more fally DUDS Mad, nggath 
retsaphim’ (1 Kings xix, 6, lit. on the stones, ‘‘coals,’ 
A. V.), the term Mi» ie however, not to the 
mode of baking, but to the rounded shape of the cake 
(Gesen. Thesaur. p. 997): the equivalent terms in the 
Sept. éycovdiac, and in the Vulg. subcinericius panis, 
have direct reference to the peculiar mode of baking. 
The cakes required to be carefully turned during the 
process (Hos. vii, 8; Harmer, i, 488). Other meth- 
ods were used for other kinds of bread; some were 
baked on a pan (MAM; riyyavoy ; sartago: the Greck 
term survives in the ¢ajen of the Bedouins), the result 
being similar to the khubz still used among the latter 
people (Burckhardt’s Notes, i, 58), or like the Greek 
raynveat, which were baked in oil, and eaten warm 
with honey (Athen. xiv,.55, p. 646); such cakes ap- 
peared to have been chiefly used as sacred offerings 
(Ley. ii, 5; vi, 14; vii, 9; 1 Chron. xxiii, 29). A sim- 
ilar cooking utensil was used by Tamar (2 Sam. xiii, 9, 
mwa; riyavor), in which she baked the cakes and 
then emptied them out in a heap (PS", not “poured,” 
as if it had been broth) before Ammon. A different 
kind of bread, probably resembling the fvita of the 
Bedouins, a pasty substance Rte seri s Notes, i, 57), 
was prepared in a saucepan COUT 5 3 toyapa ; crati- 
cula; A.V. frying-pan; none of which meanings, how- 
ever, correspond with the etymological sense of the 
word, which is connected with boiling); this was also 
reserved for sacred offerings (Ley. ii, 7; vii, 9). As 
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the above-mentioned kinds of bread (the last excepted) 
were thin and crisp, the mode of eating them was by 
breaking (Ley. ii, 6; Isa. lviii, 7; Lam. iv,4; Matt. 
xiv, 19; xv,86; xxvi, 26; Acts xx, 11; comp. Xen. 
Anab. vii, 3, § 22, dprovg Cuékha), whence the term 
D175, to break=to give bread (Jer. xvi, 7); the pieces 
broken for consumption were called ck\aopara (Matt. 
xiv, 20: John vi, 12). Old bread is described in Josh. 
ix, 5, 12, as crumbled (G2, nikkudim’; Aquil. 
tWabvowpevoc ; in frusta comminuti; A.V.“ mouldy,” 
following the Sept. chpwridiy cai BeBpwpévoc), a term 
which is also applied (1 Kings xiv, 3) to a kind of bis- 
cuit, which easily crumbled («odAupic; A. V. “ crack- 
nels”’).—Smith, s.v. See Cake. 

4. Figurative Uses of the term ‘‘ Bread.’’—As the 
Hebrews generally made their bread very thin, and in 
the form of little flat cakes (especially their unleavened 
bread), they did not cut it with a knife, but broke it, 
which gave rise to that expression so usual in Scrip- 
ture of breaking bread, to signify eating, sitting down 
to table, taking a repast (Lam. iv, 4; Matt. xiv, 19; 
xv, 36). In the institution of the Lord’s Supper out 
Saviour broke the bread; whence to break bread, and 
breaking of bread, in the New Testament, are used some: 
times for the celebration of the Eucharist (Matt. xxvi, 
26), and also the celebration of the agape, or love- 
feast (Acts ii, 46). (See below.) 

“Cast thy bread upon the waters’’ (Eccl. xi, 1), 
may allude to the custom practised in some countries 
of sowing bread-corn or rice upon a soil well irrigated, 
or, as some think, against the rainy season; or, in a 
figurative sense, it may be an exhortation to disinter- 
ested liberality, with a promise of receiving its due 
recompense, 

The figurative expressions ‘‘ bread of sorrows’’ (Psa. 
exxvii, 2) and ‘‘bread of tears’’ (Psa. xliii, 3) mean 
the portion of every day as one’s daily bread. So the 
‘*hread of wickedness” (Proy. iv, 17) and ‘‘ bread of 
deceit”’ (Prov. xx, 17) denote not only a living or estate 
obtained by fraud and sin, but that to do wickedly is as 
much the portion of a wicked man’s life as to eat his 
daily bread. See Dairy BreApD; Lire (BREAD OF). 

SHEW-BREAD is the rendering in the Auth. Vers. 
of the Heb. 5°25 pm, le’chem panim’, the brecd of 
the face, or of the presence, because it was set forth 
before the face or in the presence of Jehovah in his 
holy place. It is also called “‘the bread arranged in 
order” and ‘‘the perpetual bread,’’ because it was never 
absent from the table (Ley. xxiv, 6, 7; 1 Chron, xxiii, 
29). In the outer apartment of the tabernacle, on the 
right hand, or north side, stood a table made of acacia 
(shittim) wood, two cubits long, one broad, and one 
and a half high, and covered with laminew of gold. 
The top of the leaf of this table was encircled by a bor- 
der or rim of gold. The frame of the talle immedi- 
ately below the leaf was encircled with a piece of wood 
of about four inches in breadth, around the edge of 
which was a rim or border similar to that around the 
leaf. A little lower down, but at equal distances from 
the top of the table, there were four rings of gold fast- 
ened to the legs, through which staves covered with 
gold were inserted for the purpose of carrying it (Exod. 
xxv, 23-28; xxxvii, 10-16). These rings were not 
found in the table which was afterward made for the 
Temple, nor indeed in any of the sacred furniture, 
where they had previously been, except in the ark of 
the covenant. Twelve unleavened loaves were placed 
upon this table, which were sprinkled with frankin- 
cense (the Sept. adds salt; Lev. xxiy, 7). The num- 
ber twelve represents the twelve tribes, and was not 
diminished after the defection of ten of the tribes from 
the worship of God in his sanctuary, because the cov- 
enant with the sons of Abraham was not formally ab- 
rogated, and because there were still many true Is- 
raelites among the apostatizing tribes. The twelve 
loaves were also a constant record against them, and 
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served as a standing testimonial that their proper 
place was before the forsaken altar of Jehovah. The 
loaves were placed in two piles, one above another, 
and were changed every Sabbath day by the priests. 
The frankincense that had stood on the bread during 
the week was then burned as an oblation, and the re- 
moved bread became the property of the priests, who, 
as God’s servants, had a right to eat of the bread that 
came from his table; but they were obliged to eat it 
in the holy place, and nowhere else. No others might 
lawfully eat of it; but, in a case of extreme emergen- 
cy, the priest incurred no blame if he imparted it to 
persons who were in a state of ceremonial purity, as 
in the instance of David and his men (1 Sam. xxi, 
4-6; Matt. xii, 4).—_Kitto. 

Wine also was placed upon the “table of shew- 
bread” in bowls, some larger and some smaller; also 
in vessels that were covered and in cups, which were 
probably employed in pouring in and taking out the 
wine from the other vessels, or in making libations. 
Gesenius calls them ‘‘ patere libatorix,”’ and they ap- 

ear in the Authorized Version as “* spoons” (see gen- 
erally Exod. xxv, 29, 30; xxxvii, 10-16; xl, 4, 24; 
Ley. xxiv, 5-9; Num.iv,7). See SHmw-preap. 

BREAD IN THE EUCHARIST. Whether leav- 
ened or unleavened bread should be used in the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper has been the subject of a 
spirited dispute between the Greek and Latin churches. 
‘The former contended for the use of leavened, the lat- 
ter for that of unleavened bread. See Azymires. In 
the Romish Church bread is called the host, hostia. 
It consists of cakes of meal and water, made small, cir- 
cular, and thin like wafers, and by this name it is fre- 
quently called. This form seems to have been adopt- 
ed at the time of the controversy with the Greek 
Church in 1053. One of the ceremonies used in the 
consecration of the elements was breaking the bread. 
This was done in conformity with our Lord’s example. 
Many ancient authors have alluded to this custom. 
In times of superstition the Greeks began to break it 
into four parts, the Latins into three. The Mosarabic 
Liturgy directs that it be broken into nine parts.— 
Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. xy, ch. ii, § 5-34. 

Breakfast. See Mrat. 

Breast (prop. 33, shad, or 1%, shod, the female 
teat; occasionally the cognate 8°77, dadda’yim, the 
two paps, Ezek. xxiii, 3, 8,21; Prov. v, 19; but nin, 
chazeh’, the breast or front part of an animal, as first 
seen, Exod. xxix, 26, 27; Lev. vii, 30, 31; ix, 20, 21). 
See Bosom. Females in the East are more desirous 
than those of colder climates to have a full and swell- 
ing breast, and study embonpotnt to a degree unusual 
among northern nations. This was also the case among 
the ancient Hebrews (Cant. viii, 10). See Braury. 
In Nah. ii, 7, it is said that the women of Nineveh 
shall be led into captivity ‘‘tabering upon their breasts” 
—that is, beating their breasts in token of anguish, as 
if they were playing on the tabret. See Grier. The 
waving of the breast of the animal offered in sacrifice 
(Lev. vii, 30) is supposed to be typical of giving up to 
God the heart and the affections. See SACRIFICE. 

Breastplate, a term applied in the Auth. Vers. 
to two very different pieces of equipment. 

I. Sacerdotal.—The official pectoral of the Jewish 
high-priest is called j43M, cho’shen, prop. ornament, be- 
ing a gorget adorned on the outside with twelve gems, 
and hollow within, where were deposited the sacred 
lots ‘‘Urim and Thummim”’ (q. v.); hence more fully 
called the breastplate of judgment (Exod. xxviii, 15 
sq.; Ley. viii, 8; Sept. Noystov; Philo, Xdytoy ; but 
fully Noyeioy kpicewce in Ecclus. xl, 10). See Epnop. 
It was a piece of very rich embroidered work, about 
ten inches square, and made double with a front and 
lining, so as to answer for a pouch or bag, in which, 
acoording to the rabbins, the Urim and Thummim were 
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Supposed Style of the High-priest’s Breastplate. 


enclosed. The front of it was occupied by the twelve 
precious stones, on each of which was engraved the 
name of one of the tribes. They were placed in four 
| rows, and divided from each other by the little golden 
squares or partitions in which they were set. The 
two upper corners of the breastplate were fastened to 
| the ephod, from which it was never to be loosed (Exod. 
XXviii, 28), and the two lower corners to the girdle. 
The rings, chains, and other fastenings were of gold 
orrich lace. It was called the memorial (Exod. xxviii, 
12, 29), inasmuch as it reminded the priest of his rep- 
resentative character in relation to the twelve tribes. 
Josephus repeats the description (Ant. iii, 7, 5), Gree- 
cizing the Heb. term by éoone, and translating it by 
Nbyov. A full discussion of the subject may be found 
in Braunii Vestitus Sacerdotum Hebreorum, pt. ii, ch. 
vii.—Calmet. See HiGH-prrest. 
Il. Military.—As a piece of defensive armor ‘“breast- 
plate” is the rendering in the Auth. Vers. only of 7, 
shiryan’, prob. gleaming (Isa. lix, 17; ‘‘harness,” 1 


| Kings xxii, 34; 2 Chron. xviii, 33), apparently a full 


coat of mail (q. v.), but according to the Sept. (Swoaég, 
which is the term thus rendered in Eph. vi, 14; 1 
Thess. v, 8; Rey. ix, 9), a breastplate. Kindred and 
probably equivalent are the terms 717 9W, shiryon’ 
(‘‘coat of mail,” 1 Sam, xvii, 5, 38; ‘‘habergeon,” 2 
Chron. xxvi, 14; Neh. iv, 16 [10]), and m7, shir- 
yah’ (“habergeon,” Job xli, 28 [16]). The full form 
occurs in the description of the arms of Goliath— 
prow ji4, a “coat of mail,” literally a “ breast. 
plate of seales” (1 Sam. xvii, 5; comp. ver. 88). See 
Mary. It may be noticed that this passage contains 
the most complete inventory of the furniture of a war- 
rior to be found in the whole of the sacred history. 
Goliath was a Philistine, and the minuteness of the de- 


scription of his equipment may be due either to the 
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fact that the Philistines were usually better armed 
than the Hebrews, or to the impression produced by 
the contrast on this particular occasion between this 
fully-armed champion and the wretchedly appointed 
soldiers of the Israelite host, stripped as they had been 
very shortly before both of arms and of the means of 
supplying them so completely that no smith could be 
found in the country, nor any weapons seen among 


the people, and that even the ordinary implements of | 


husbandry had to be repaired and sharpened at the 
forzes of the conquerors (1 Sam. xiv, 19-22). The 
passage in 2 Chron. xviii, 83 is very obscure; the A. 
V. follows the Syriac translation, but the real meaning 
is probably ‘* between the joints and the breastplate.” 
Ewald reads ‘‘ between the loins and the chest ;”’ Sept. 
and Vulgate, ‘‘between the lungs and the breastbone.” 
This word has furnished one of the names of Mount 
Hermon (see Deut. iii, 9; Stanley, Palest. p. 403), a 
parallel to which is found in the name Owpaég given to 
Mount Sipylus in Lydia. It is thought by some that 
in Deut. iv, 48, Sion (jN"W) is a corruption of Shir- 
yon. See Armor. 

A similar piece of defensive armor was the tachara’ 
(83m), which is mentioned but twice—namely, in 
reference to the meil or gown of the priest, which is 
said to have had a hole in the middle for the head, with 
a hem or binding round the hole ‘‘as it were the 
‘mouth’ of an habergeon” (XIE), to prevent the stuff 
from tearing (Exod. xxviii, 52). The English ‘‘haber- 
geon’’ was the diminutive of the ‘‘ hauberk,” and was 
a quilted shirt or doublet put on over the head.—Smith. 
See HABERGEON. 

Tn its metaphorical application, as the breastplate is 
a piece of defensive armor to protect the heart, so the 
breastplate of God is righteousness, which renders:his 
whole conduct unassailable to any accusation (Isa. lix, 
17). Christians are exhorted to take to themsclves 
“the breastplate of righteousness’? (Eph. vi, 14), and 
“the breastplate of faith and love’ (1 Thess. vy, 8). 
Being clothed with these graces, they will be able to 
resist their enemies, and quench all the fiery darts of 
the wicked one; a beautiful simile. 

Brechin (Brechinium), Scotland (Angusshire), the 
seat of a bishopric, founded about 1150 by David I. 
The cathedral church is now ruinous, but part of it is 
still used for divine service. The revenues at the 
Reformation amounted to about £700 per annum. ‘The 
Culdees had here a conventual house, the ruins of 
which are said still to exist. The present incumbent 
is Alexander Forbes, D.C.L., consecrated 1847. 

Breck, Robert, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Dorchester, Mass., Dec. 7th; 1682, and gradu- 
ated at Harvard 1700. After preaching on Long Isl- 
and, he settled as pastor in Marlborough, Mass., Oct. 
25th, 1704, and remained until his death, Jan. 6th, 
1731. He published an Llection Sermon (1728); and 
a sermon, The Danger of Ialling away after a Profes- 
sion (1728).—Sprague, Annals, i, 256. 

Breck, Robert, Jr., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Marlborough, Mass., July 25th, 1713, and 
graduated from Harvard 1730. He was ordained pas- 
tor of a church in Springfield July 26, 1726, and died 
April 26, 1784. He published several occasional ser- 
mons.—Sprague, Annals, i, 385. 

Breckenridge, Joun, D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Cabell’s Dale, Ky., July 4th, 1797. 
He graduated at Princeton in 1815, and was at once 
tutor in the college and student in the theological 
school there from 1819 to 1821. He was licensed to 
preach in 1822, and was chaplain to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, 1822-23. In 1823 he was 
ordained pastor of a Presbyterian church in Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; removed to Baltimore in 1826, and in 1831 
became secretary of the Board of Education of the 
Presbyterian Church (Philadelphia), From 1886 to 
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1838 he was professor of theology at Princeton; 1838 
to 1840, secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions. He died while on a visit to his friends in 
Kentucky, Aug, 4, 1841. He was a man of great vig- 
or of mind and force of will, and was pre-eminent as 
an extempore preacher. His publications were few; 
among them are, Controversy with Bishop Hughes (1836) ; 
Memorial of Mrs. Breckenridge (1839). 

Breeches is the uniform rendering in the Auth. 
Vers. solely of the Heb. "02>, miknesa’yim, two 
drawers (from 032, to wrap up), Sept. weproxedy (0 
Ecclus. xlv, 8) or weptoxedéc, Vulg, feminalia, made 
of linen, and worn by the Jewish priests to hide the 
parts of shame while ministering at the altar (Exod. 
xxvili, 42; xxxix, 28; Lev. vi, 10; xvi, 4; Ezek. 
xliv, 18). The description of Josephus (wo7epet avak- 
voidec, Ant. iii, 7, 1) agrees with this, making this ar- 
ticle (which he Grecizes pavayaai)) of sacerdotal dress 
to be an under-garment for the loins and thighs only. 
See Braun, De Vestitu Sacerd. Hebr. lib. ii, ch. i, p. 
245 sq. See Priest; ATTIRE. 

Breithaupt, Joacuim Justus, a German theolo- 
gian, was korn at Nordheim 1658, and educated pri- 
yately at Helmstiidt. A visit to Spener deepened 
his religious convictions and gave character to his 
whole life. In 1685 he went to Meiningen as court- 
preacher and consistorial councillor. Here his labors 
were eminently useful, and in 1687 he went to Erfurt 
to be pastor and also professor of theology in the uni- 
versity. In 1691 he removed to Halle as professor of 
theology in the new university, where he taught in 
happy union with Francke. He died March 16, 17382. 
His writings include /nstitt. Theologic. lib. ii (Halle, 
1695, 8vo); De Credend's et Agendis (Halle, 1716-32, 
3 pts. 4to), besides minor writings. His influence all 
went in favor of vital piety; and he is ranked with 
Spener and Francke as a pietist— Baumgarten, Memo- 
ria Breithaupt; Herzog, Real-Encyhklopddie, ii, 349. 

Bremen (Zrema), a free town of Germany, and 
situated on both sides of the Weser. See GERMANY. 

I. Church History.— Originally it was the seat of a 
bisbopric, founded by Charlemagne in 787, and sufira- 
gan to the metropolitan of Cologne; but about 850 the 
archbishopric of Hamburg was removed hither, the 
prelate, Anschar, being driven from that city by the 
Normans. Hermann, archbishop of Cologne, opposed 
this infringement of his rights, and in the Council of 
Tribur, 895, obtained a decree that both the united 
churches should be subject to him. This was after- 
ward annulled by Pope Sergius. In 1284 the city of 
Bremen threw eff the rule of the archbishop and be- 
came a free city, while the archbishep remained the 
sovereign of the duchy of Bremen (now a part of the 
kingdom of Hanover), and, as such, a prince of the 
German empire: The united archbishopric became, 
under Otho IT and his successors, one of the most pow- 
erful in Germany, and was loaded with gifts and priv- 
ileges. Under Archbishop Christopher (4511-1558) 
the Reformation found many adherents, and when the 
archhishop opposed it he was deposed by the Cathedral 
chapter and shut up in a convent. His successor, 
George (died 1566), joined the Lutheran Church him- 
self, and Bremen remained a Lutheran archbishopric 
until 1648, when its whole territory was ceded to the 
Swedes, and the archbishopric suppressed. 

II. Ecclesiastical Statistics.—The city of Bremen, 
with a small territory comprising a space of 106 square 
miles, had a population, in 1864, of 104,091 souls, the 
large majority of which are Lutherans, about 15,000 Re- 
formed, 2000 Roman Catholics, 100 Jews. The Meth- 
odist Church had, in 1865, within the territory of Bre- 
men about 433 members. Only recently the members 
of the Lutheran Church have received equal rights with 
the Reformed, who formerly, though in a minority, 
were alone eligible to public offices. The senate of the 
republic exercises the supreme episcopal rights through 
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a commission, and only occasionally delegates clergy- 
men for this purpose. There are six Lutheran clergy- 
men in the city and eleven in the country. The minis- 
ters in the city constitute the Venerandum Ministerium, 
which body has to examine and to ordain candidates 
for the ministry. The Roman Catholics are under the 
jurisdiction of the bishop of Minster, Prussia. Brem- 
en bas a large number of religious associations, and 
is the centre of the North German Missionary Society. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church has established there 
a book concern, which issues 3 periodicals, and a Mis- 
sionary Institute for the training of German Metho- 
dist preachers. Bremen is thus the centre of the flour- 
ishing Methodist missions in Germany.—Reports of 
Miss. Soc. of Meth. Ep. Ch. 
Brentius, Andreas. See ALTHAMmR. 


Brentius or Brenz, Johann, one of the German 
reformers, was born at Weil, in Suabia, June 24, 1499. 
He received his education at Heidelberg, and was led 
by the perusal of Luther’s writings, and especially by 
the impression made on him by Luther at the Heidel- 
berg disputation of 1518, to espouse the Reformation. 
He became a very popular preacher, and was appoint- 
ed pastor at Halle in his twenty-third year. In 1530 
he attended the Diet of Augsburg. The emperor 
Charles V having declared that he would destroy the 
city of Halle if Brentius were not given up to him, he 
was compelled to seek safety in flight. He found an 
asylum with duke Ulrich of Wiirtemberg and his suc- 
cessor Christopher at Stuttgart, and at the request of 
the latter drew up the Confession of Wiirtemberg. In 
1557 he attended the conferences at Worms, and died 
at Stuttgart, Sept.11,1570. He taught the doctrine 
of the ubiquity of the body of our Lord; hence his fol- 
lowers were called Ubiquitarians (q. v.). His opinions, 
in the main, agreed with those of Luther. Brenz was 
a man of immense capacity for work, as preacher, re- 
former, administrator, and author. His works were 
printed at Tubingen in 1576-1590 (8 vols. fol.), and 
again at Amsterdam (1666). They consist chiefly of 
commentaries on the O. and N. T. in the form of lec- 
tures or sermons, and are still held in great esteem. 
See Hartmann and Jiger, Joh. Brenz (Hamb. 1840-42, 
2 vols. 8vo); Hartmann, Joh. Brenz, Leben u. ausgew. 
Schriften (Elberfeld, 1862); D’Aubigné, Hist. of Ref- 
ormation, i, 11; Gieseler, Ch. Hist. per. iv, pt. ii, § 37. 

Brenton, Samurn, was born in Gallatin county, 
Ky., in 1810. He was converted in early life, and 
was admitted into the Illinois Conference of the M. E. 
Church in 1830. In 1834 he located because of ill 
health, and continued as a local preacher until 1841, 
during which time he studied law and was admitted 
to the bar. In 1841, his health having been restored, 
he returned to the itinerant ministry, and in 1848 was 
a delegate to the General Conference. During this 
year he lost the use of the right side of his body by 
palsy, resigned his work, and was appointed register 
of the land-office at Fort Wayne. In 1851 he was 
elected representative in Congress from the tenth Con- 
gressional district of Indiana, and served two sessions ; 
in 1853 elected president of the Fort Wayne College, 
and served with great acceptability ; in 1854 elected 
again to Congress, and served two sessions; and in 
1856 was again re-elected to Congress. Mr. Brenton 
died on the 29th of March, 1857.—JMinutes of Confer- 
ences, vi, 249. 

Brethren (ade\¢oi), one of the common appella- 
tions of Christians. It occurs frequently in the N. 
T., and was current at the date of the apostolical epis- 
tles. Subsequently it became a title of respect and 
affection by which the baptized, or faithful, or complete 
members of the Church were distinguished from the 
catechumens. They were accosted or described by 
other titles, such as ‘‘the enlightened,” ‘‘the initiated,” 
‘“‘the perfect,” ‘‘elect,”” “beloved,” “sons of God,”’. 
“ beloved in Christ,” etc. See Broruer, 
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Brethren, Bohemian. See Bourmra. 


Brethren of the Common Life (Fraires Vite 
Communis), a religious fraternity which arose about 
the end of the fifteenth century. It was formed by 
Gerard de Groot at Deventer (1374 ?), and began to 
flourish after it had obtained the sanction of the Coun- 
cil of Constance. It was divided into two classes, the 
lettered brethren, or clerks, and the illiterate: they 
lived in separate habitations, but maintained the closest 
fraternal union. The former devoted themselves to 
preaching, visiting the sick, circulating books and 
tracts, etc., and the education of youth, while the lat- 
ter were employed in manual labor and the mechanical 
arts. They lived under the rule of St. Augustine, and 
were eminently useful in promoting the cause of relig- 
ion and education. ‘Thomas 4 Kempis was one of the 
luminaries of the order. On the death of Gerard, his 
disciple Florentius Radewins became head of the order 
(1884). More active than Gerard, he spread the order 
widely, founding a central cloister, or monastery of 
regular canons, at Windisheim, another in St. Agnes- 
berg, near Zwoll, to which Kempis belonged, and ad- 
ditional ones at Deventer. He was greatly assisted by 
Zerbolt (died 1398), who labored earnestly to introduce 
the use of the vernacular Bible among the common 
people, and the use of the mother tongue instead of 
Latin in the prayers. The theory of this community 
was that unity should be sought rather in the inward 
spirit than in outward statutes. Vows were not bind- 
ing for life. Property was surrendered, not on com- 
pulsion, but voluntarily. All the brother-houses were 
kept in communion with each other, and the heads of 
houses met annually for consultation. Particulars of 
their rule, domestic arrangements, etc., may be found 
in Ullmann, Reformers before the Reformation, ii, 89 


sq. Luther and Melancthon spoke with approval and 
sympathy of the brotherhood in their time. Its flour- 
ishing period extended from 1400 to 1500. Most of 


their houses were built between 1425 and 1451, and 
they had, in all, some thirty to fifty establishments. 
During the sixteenth century the Reformation broke 
them down, in common with other monkish establish- 
ments, or, rather, they crumbled to pieces as needless 
amid the new developments of the age. By the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century the brotherhood was 
ended. Many of the brothers became Protestants, the 
rest were absorbed by the Roman orders, especially the 
Jesuits.—Ullmann, Reformers before the Reformation, 
ii, 57, 184; Bohringer, Kirchen-Geschichte in Biogra- 
phien, vol. ii, pt. iii; Delprat, Dee Briiderschaft des ge- 
meinsamen Lebens (Leipz. 1840); Bibl. Sacra, ii, 201. 


Brethren of the Free Spirit, a fraternity 
which sprung up in the thirteenth century, and which 
gained many adherents in Italy, France, and Germany. 
They took their designation from the words of St. Paul, 
Rom. viii, 2, 14, and maintained that the true children 
of God were invested with perfect freedom from the 
jurisdiction of the law. In their principles they were 
Pantheists, and in practice they were enthusiasts. In 
their aspect, dress, and mode of life they resembled the 
Beghards, and were sometimes called after them. In 
their extreme pantheistical creed they held that every 
thing (even formalities) is God; that rational souls 
are a portion of God; that sin has separated man 
from God, but by the power of contemplation man is 
reunited to the Deity, and acquires thereby a glorious 
and sublime liberty, both from sinful lusts, and from 
the common instincts of nature. Hence that a person 
thus absorbed in the abyss of Deity is the son of God 
in the same sense and manner that Christ was, and 
freed from the obligation of all laws, human and di- 
vine. They treated with contempt Christian ordi- 
nances, and all external acts of religion, as unsuitable 
to the state of perfection to which they had arrived. 
From 1300 to 1350 they were found largely on the 
Rhine from Cologne to Strasburg. In Brussels they 
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appeared as homines intclligentiv. Many edicts were 
published against them ; but, notwithstanding the se- 
verities which they suffered, they continued till about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. They were called 
by several names, such as Schwestriones, Picards, 
Adamites, and Turlupins. Gieseler traces the sect to 
Amalric of Bena (q. v.); Mosheim (De Beghardis) as- 
signs their origin to Italy.—Mosheim, Ch. //ist, ii, 351, 
354; Gieseler, Ch. Hist. per. ili, div. iii, § 87. 
Brethren, Plymouth. See PLymourm. 


Brethren, United, or Breruren ov tur LAw 
or Curist. See MoRAvVIANS. 


Brethren, United in Christ (German Mcthod- 
ists), See Unrrep BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 


Brethren, White, the followers of an unknown 
leader, said by some writers to be from Scotland, who 
appeared in the neighborhood of the Alps about the 
year 1399, and proclaimed himself commissioued to 
preach a new crusade. He named his followers Peni- 
tents, but from their white dresses they were more com- 
monly called Fratres Albati, or White Brothers, or 
White Penitents (Ital. Bianchi). Boniface IX, suspect- 
ing the leader of insidious designs, caused him to be 
apprehended and committed to the flames, upon which 
his followers dispersed, and the sect became extin- 
guished.—Mosheim, Ch. Hist. ii, 467. 


Bretschneider, CHARLES GOTTLIEB, a German 
rationalistic divine, was born in Gersdorf, Feb. 11,1776, 
and educated at Chemnitz and the University of Leip- 
zig. He was designed for the Church at an early age, 
but he inclined more to belles-lettres, and showed a 
strong sceptical turn at the university. In 1807 he 
became pastor at Schneeberg, in 1808 superintendent 
in Annaberg. In 1812 he disputed on Capita theolo- 
giz Judeorum doymatice, and from this time devoted 
himself more completely to theology. In 1816 he was 
made general superintendent at Gotha, which office he 
held till his death, Jan. 22, 1848. His activity as a 
writer was very great, and covered the ficlds of exe- 
gesis, text of Scripture, dogmatics, and history. From 
1824 he shared in the editorship of the Theol. Litera- 
turblatt (Darmstadt), and contributed largely to other 
periodicals. His most important publications are the 
Corpus Reformatorum, a collection of the writings of 
the German Reformers, continued after his death by 
Bindseil (the first 28 vols., Halle, 1834-1860, comprise 
the works of Melancthon) :—Lezici in V. T., max. apoc- 
ryp. spicilegium (Leips. 1805, 8vo) :—De Evang. et Epist. 
Johann. origine et indole (Leips. 1820, 8vo) :—IMist-Dogm. 
Auslegung des N. T., ete. (Leips. 1806, 8vo) :—Leaicon 
Manuale Gr. Lat.in N. T. (1824, 8vo; best ed. Leips. 
1841, 8vo):—Systemat. Entwickelung aller 1, d. Dogm. 
vorkommenden Begriffe ud. Symb. Bicher d. Luther. 
Kirche (Leips. 1805, 1819, 1825, 1841, 8vo):—Degm. 
w. Moral d. apocryph. Schrift. d. A. T. (Leips. 1805, 
8vo):—Dogmatik d. Evang.-Luth. Kirche (Leips. 4th 
ed. 2 vols. 8vo, 1838):—Grundlage d. Evang. Pietis- 
mus (Leips. 1833, 8vo):—St. Simonismus (Leips. 1832, 
8vo). Inall the theolozical controversies of his stormy 
age he took large part. His position in theology is 
that of rational supernaturalism, admitting revelation, 
yet subjecting it to the stipremacy of reason. His 
writings, though generally evincing candor, industry, 
and great acuteness, are devoid of religious life. His 
autobiography, published by his son Horst (Gotha, 1551, 
8yvo), is translated, in part, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
vols. ix, x. A transl. of his Views of Schlecermacher’s 
Theology (Bibl. Sacra, July, 1853) gives a good speci- 
men of his critical talent. 


Brett, Philip Milledoler, D.D., a divine of the 
Reformed Dutch Church, was born in New York, July 
13, 1817, graduated at Rutgers’ College, and studied 
theology in the theological seminary of New Bruns- 
wick. He was licensed by the New York Classis in 
1838, ordained in the same year, and installed as pas- 
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tor of the church at Nyack, N.Y. In 1842 he supplied 
the church at the island of St. Thomas, W. I., ia 1846 
he became pastor at Mt. Pleasant Church, N. Y., and 


in 1851 he removed to Tompkinsville, L. I., where he 


died, Jan. 14, 1860, of an internal cancer. He was a 
man of ardent piety, and affectionate in his intercourse 
with his people. He exerted a good influence in St. 
Thomas, and his memory is fondly cherished in his de- 
nomination. He was the author of a volume of ser- 
mons. 


Brett, Thomas, LL.D., a Nonjuror, was born at 
Bettishanger, Kent, 1667, graduated at Corpus Christi, 
Cambridge, 1689, and received deacon’s orders in the 
following year. In 1703 he became rector of Bettis- 
hanger, and two years after of Rucking. After this 
period he began to entertain scruples of the lawfulness 
of the oath of allegiance to William and Mary; and 
he entered the communion of the Nonjurors under 
Bishop Hickes, July 1, 1715. He lived in obscurity 
after this, and died March 5, 1743. He was learned 
and indefatigable; of his numerous writings we men- 
tion, An Account of Church Government and Governors 
(Lond. 1707, 8vo; best ed. 1710, 8vo) :—The Honor of 
the Christian Priesthood (new ed. Oxf. 1838) :—Various 
Works on Lay Baptism :—Sizx Sermons (1715) :—The 
Independency of the Church upon the State as to its Spirit- 
uai Powers (ond. 1717, 8vo):—The Divine Right of 
Episcopacy (1718, 2d ed. 1728, 8vo):—A Collection of 
and Dissertation cn the Principal Liturgies used in the 
Christian Church (1720, 8vo).—New Gen. Biog. Dict. v, 
44; Hook, Eccl. Biog. iii, 92-115. 


Breviary (Breviarium), the daily seryice-book of 
the priests of the Roman Church. It was originally 
called the Cursus. The origin of the name Breviary 
is not very certain; the most likely derivation is from 
brevis, denoting that the service-book called Breviary 
was originally an abridged one, as contrasted with 
Pienarium officium. It contains prayers for Matins, 
Lauds (3 A.M.), Prime (6 A.M.), Tierce, Sext (all be- 
fore 12 M.), Nones, Vespers (P.M.), and Compline (be- 
fore going to sleep). Nocturn was properly a night 
service. The custom of saying prayers at these dif- 
ferent hours is very ancient. The author of the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions directs that prayer should be made 
‘“‘ Mane, Tertia, Sexta, Nona, Vespere, ata. ad galli can- 
tum’? (Const. 8). Basil speaks of seven distinct ap- 
pointed hours of prayer, and Tertullian mentions 
Tierce, Sext, and None, which he calls apostolical hours 
of prayer (De Jejuniis, ¢. 11). Cyprian also speaks of 
“Hore antiquitus observate orandi” (De Orat. Domin.). 
Gregory VII (1074) compiled the first Breviary which 
came into general use. As most churches possessed 
compilations of the offices severally in use among them, 
there are various Breviaries differing one from another. 
Attempts have been made to amend the Breviary at 
different times, and so there are many differences 
among them in different dioceses. That. of Rome, 
however (Breviarium Romanum), is most widely circu- 
lated, and of late has been introduced into many dio- 
ceses which long resisted it. It consists of four parts: 
the Psalteriwm, or psalms for the canonical hours; Pro- 
prium de Tempore, for Advent and other festivals com- 
memorative of Christ ; Proprium de Sanctis, for saints’ 
days; Commune Sanctorum, for festivals to which no 
special hours of prayer are assigned. Besides psalins, 
lessons, homilies, and prayers, it contains many foolish 
legends and absurd stories about saints, which are 
cause of scandal to the better sort of Romanists. In 
fact, a proverb in use among schclars of the Roman 
Church says of a liar, Mentitur sicut secundus nocturnus. 
As to the duty of using the Breviary, it was at first en- 
joined on both clergy and laity; but, by degrees, the 
obligation was reduced to the clergy only, who are re- 
quired, under penalty of mortal sin and ecclesiastical 
censures, to recite it at home when they can not attend 
in public (Cone, Trid. sess. xxiv, cap. 12). In the 
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fourteenth century there was a reserve granted in fa- 
vor of bishops, who were allowed, on particular occa- 
sions, to pass three days without rehearsing the Brevi- 
ary. One of the best editions of the Breviariwm Ro- 
manum is that of Mechlin, 1836 (4 vols. 12mo). For a 
full account of its history and contents, see Lewis, Bi- 
ble, Missal, and Breviary (Edinb. 1 353, 2 vols. 8vo). 

The Breviary of the Greeks, which they call by the 
name ‘Qooddytoy (horologium), dial, is the same in al- 
most all the churches and monasteries which follow the 
Greek rites. The Greeks divide the Psalter into twen- 
ty parts, called caPicpara (sedilia), seats, because they 
are a kind of pauses or rests. In general, the Greek 
Breviary consists of two parts, the one containing the 
office for the evening, the other that for the morning, 
divided into matins, lauds, first, third, sixth, ninth, 
vespers, and the compline; that is, of seven different 
hours, on account of that saying of David, ‘‘Seven 
times in the day will I praise Thee.’’ The compline is 
the last office at night, by which the work of the day 
is complete (Fr. compline, Lat. completinum).—Bergier, 
8. v. Office Divin.; Bingham, Orig. Lecl. bk. xiii, ch. 
ix, § 8; Procter, On Common Prayer, p.11. See Lrr- 
URGY. 

Brevint, Danrev, D.D., was born at Jersey in 
1616, and studied first at Saumur, and afterward at Ox- 
ford, where he became a fellow of Jesus College 1638. 
Being ejected for refusing the Covenant, he went to 
France, and was employed in the negotiations for con- 
ciliating the members of the Church of Rome and Prot- 
estants. After the Restoration, he became prebendary 
of Durham 1661, and dean of Lincoln 1681. He died 
in 1695. Brevint was a learned divine, especially in 
the Romish controversy. He wrote Missale Romano- 
rum, or the Depth and Misery of the Roman Mass laid 
open (Oxford, 1672, 8vo) :—The Christian Sacrament and 
Sacrifice (1672); both these are reprinted under the 
title Brevint on the Mass (Oxford, 1838, 8vo) :—Lcclesie 
Prim. Sacramentum et Sacrificium a pontificits corrup- 
telis, etc... . liberum. 
speaks in the highest terms of Breyint. 

Bribe (34 e. gift or re- 
sve as often rendered, especially in the corrupt sense, 

““pribe;”’ also 1DD, ho’pher, a ransom or satisfaction, 
as generally rendered, once ‘“bribe,’’ 1 Sam. xii, 3), a 
valuable consideration given or taken for perverting 
justice; a frequent practice in the Hast, both by judge 
and witnesses. See Gir. 

Brick (77>, lebenah’, so called from the whitish 


5 


), shochad’, a present, i 


clay of which’ bricks are made, as described by Vitruv. | 


ii, 3; rendered ‘‘tile” in Ezek. Lames hence the de- 
nominative verb ies laban’, to Pacer brick, Gen. xi, 
5; Exod. v,7, 14). Bricks compacted with straw and 
dried in the sun are those which are chiefly mentioned 
in the Scriptures. 
was doubtless composed (Gen. xi, 3), and the making 
of such formed the chief labor of the Israelites when 
bondsmen in Egypt (Exod. i, 13, 14). 

1. Babylon’an.—Herodotus (i, 179), describing the 
mode of building the walls of Babylon, says that the 
clay dug out of the ditch was made into bricks as soon 
as it was carried up, and burnt in the kilns, capivoroe. 


The bricks were cemented with hot bitumen (adcdai- | 


Toc), and at every thirtieth row crates of reeds were 
stuffed in. This account agrees with the history of 
the building of the Tower of Confusion, in which the 
builders used bricks instead of stone, and slime (127; 

dopaXroc) for mortar (Gen. xi, 3; Joseph. Ant. i, 4, | 
8). In the alluvial plain of Assyria, both the mate- | 
rial for bricks and the cement, which bubbles up from 
the ground, and is collected and exported by the Arabs, 

were close at hand for building purposes; but the Baby- 
lonian bricks were more commonly burned in kilns 
than those used at Nineveh, which are chiefly sun- 
dried, like the Egyptian, Xenophon mentions a wall 
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Waterland (Works, viii, 167) | 


Of such bricks the Tower of Babel | 
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called the wall of Media, not far from Babylon, made 
of burned bricks set in bitumen, 20 feet wide and 100 
feet high; also another wall of brick 50 feet wide 
(Diod. ii, 7, 8, 12; Xen. Anab. ii, 4, 12; iii, 4, 11; 
Nah. iii, 14; Layard, Nineveh, ii, 46, 252, 278). While 
it is needless to inquire to what place or to whom 
the actual invention of brickmaking is to be ascribed, 
there is perhaps no place in the world more favora- 
| ble for the process, none in which the remains of orig- 
inal brick structures have been more largely used in 
later times for building purposes. The Babylonian 
bricks are usually from 12 to 13 in. square, and 32 in. 
thick. (American bricks are usually 8 in. long, 3h to 
4 wide, and 24 thick.) They most of them bear the 
name inscribed in cuneiform character of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, whose buildings, no doubt, replaced those of 
an earlier age (Layard, Nin. and Babyl. p. 505, 531). 
They thus have more of the character of tiles (Ezek. 


Ancient Babylonian Brick, with Cuneiform Inscriptions. 


iv, 1). They were sometimes glazed and enamelled 
with patterns of various colors. Semiramis is said by 
Diodorus to have overlaid some of her towers with sur- 
faces of enamelled brick bearing elaborate designs (Di- 
odor. ii, 8). Enamelled bricks have been found at Nim- 
-roud (Layard, ii, 312). Pliny (vii, 56) says that the 
| Babylonians used to record their astronomical observa- 
tions on tiles (coctilibus laterculis). He also, as well 
as Vitruvius, describes the process of making bricks at 
Rome. There were three sizes: (a), 1} ft. long, 1 ft. 
broad; (), 4 (Greek) palms long, 12.135 in.; (¢), 5 
| palms long, 15.16875 in.; the breadth of these latter 
two the same. He says the Greeks preferred brick 
| walls in general to stone (xxxv, 14; Vitruy. ii, 3, 8). 
Bricks of more than 3 palms length, and of less than 
14 palm, are mentioned by the Talmudists (Baba Me- 
| gia, ¢. X, fol. 1176; Baba Bathra, i, 3a). See Tre. 

2. Egyptian.—The use of crude brick, baked in the 
| sun, was universal in Upper and Lower Egypt, both for 
public and private buildings; and the b rick-field gave 
| abundant oc cupation to numerous laborers throughout 
the country. These simple materials were, found to 
| be particularly suited to the climate, and thé ease, ra- 
pidity, and cheapness with which they were made af- 
forded additional recommendations. The Israelites, 
i common with other captives, were employ ed by the 
ptian monarchs in making bricks and in building 
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(Exod. i, 14; v, 7). Kiln-bricks were not generally 
used in Egypt, but were dried in the sun, and even 
without straw are as firm as when first put up in the 
reigns of the Amunophs and Thotmes whose names 
they bear. The usual dimensions vary from 20 in. or 


17 in. to 14} in. long; 8% in. to 6} in. ‘wide; and 7 in. to | 


4Lin. thick. When made of the Nile mud or alluvial 
deposit, they required (as they still require) straw to 
prevent cracking ; but those formed of clay taken from 
the torrent beds on the edge of the desert held together 
without straw; and crude brick walls had frequently 
the additional security of a layer of reeds and sticks, 
placed at intervals to act as binders (Wilkinson, ii, 194, 
abridgm.; Birch, Ancient Potiery, i, 14; comp. Herod. 
1,179). Baked bricks, however, were used, chiefly in 
places in contact with water. They are smaller than 
the sun-dried bricks (Birch, i, 23). A brick-kiln is 
mentioned as in Egypt by the prophet Jeremiah (aliii, 
9). A brick pyramid is mentioned by Herodotus (i, 
136) as the work of King Asychis. Sesostris (ii, 138) 
is said to have employed his captives in building. 
Numerous remains of buildings of various kinds exist, 
constructed of sun-dried bricks, of which many speci- 
mens are to be seen in the British Museum with in- 
scriptions indicating their date and purpose (Birch, i, 
11,17). Among the paintings at Thebes, one on the 
tomb of Rekshara, an officer of the court of Thotmes 
JII (B.C. cir. 1400), represents the enforced labors in 
brick-making of captives, who are distinguished from 
the natives by the color in which they are drawn. 
Watching over the laborers are ‘‘ task-masters,’’ who, 
armed with sticks, are receiving the ‘‘ tale of bricks”’ 
and urging’on the work. The processes of digging out 
the clay, of moulding, and of arranging, are all duly 
represented ; and, though the laborers cannot be deter- 
mined to be Jews, yet the similarity of employment il- 
lustrates the Bible history in a remarkable degree 
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Foreign Captives employed in makin g Bricks by the ancient Egyptians. 

1, Man returning after carrying the bricks; 3, 6, Taskmasters; 4, 5, Men carrying bricks; 7, 9, 12, 13, Digging and mixing 
the clay or mud; 8, 16, Making bricks with a wooden mould, d, f; 14, 15, Fetching water from the tank, /. At e the 
bricks (0bi) are said to be made at Thebes. 


(Wilkinson, ii, 197; Birch, i, 19; see Aristoph. A». 
1133, Atytarioc mAWOoddpoe; Exod. v, 17,18). En- 
closures of gardens or granaries, sacred circuits encom- 
passing the courts of temples, walls of fortifications 
and towns, dwelling-houses and tombs, in short, all 
but the temples themselves, were of crude brick; and 
so great was the demand that the Egyptian govern- 
ment, observing the profit which would accrue from a 
monopoly of them, undertook to supply the public at a 
moderate price, thus preventing all unauthorized per- 
sons from engaging in the manufacture. . And in or- 
der the more effectually to obtain this end, the seal of 
the king or of some privileged person was stamped 
upon the bricks at the time they were made. This 
fact, though not positively mentioned by any ancient 
author, is inferred from finding bricks so marked both 
in public and private buildings ; some having the ovals 
of a king, and some the name and titles of a priest, or 
other influential person; and it is probable that those 
which bear no characters belonged to individuals who 
had obtained a license or permission from the govern- 
ment to fabricate them for’their own consumption. 
The employment of numerous captives who worked as 
slaves enabled the government to sell the bricks at a 
lower price than those who had recourse solely to free 
labor; so that, without the necessity of a prohibition, 
they speedily became an exclusive manufacture; and 
we find that, independent of native laborers, a great 
many foreigners were constantly engaged in the brick- 
fields at Thebes and other parts of Egypt. The Jews, 
of course, were not excluded from this drudgery ; and, 
like the captives detained in the Thebaid, they were 
condemned to the same labor in Lower Egypt. They 
erected granaries, treasure-cities, and other public 
buildings for the Egyptian monarch: the materials 
used in their construction were the work of their hands ; 
and the constant employment of brick-makers may be 
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accounted for by the extensive supply required and 
kept by the government for sale (Wilkinson’s Ancient 
Egyptians, ii, 97,98). See BonpAcr. 

Captive foreigners being thus found engaged in 
brick-making, Biblical illustrators (e. ¢. Hawkes, 
Egypt and tts Monuments, p. 225 sq.), with their usual 
alacrity, jumped to the conclusion that these captive 
foreigners were Jews, and that the scenes represented 
were those of their actual operations in Egypt. Sir J. 
G. Wilkinson satisfactorily disposes of this inference 
by the following remark: ‘‘To meet with Hebrews in 
the sculptures cannot reasonably be expected, since 
the remains in that part of Egypt where they lived 
have not been preserved; but it is curious to discover 
other foreign captives occupied in the same manner, 
and overlooked by similar ‘task-masters,’ and per- 
forming the very same labors as the Israelites described 
in the Bible; and no one can look at the paintings of 
Thebes representing brick-makers without a feeling 
of the highest interest... ... It is scarcely fair to 
argue that, because the Jews made bricks, and the 
persons here introduced are so engaged, they must 
necessarily be Jews, since the Egyptians and their 
captives are constantly required to perform the same 
task; and the great quantity made at all times may 
be justly inferred from the number of buildings which 
still remain constructed of these materials; but it is 
worthy of remark that more bricks bearing the nume of 
Thotmes III (who is supposed [by some] to have been 
the king at the time of the Exode) have been discovered 
than at any other period, owing to the many prisoners 
of Asiatic nations employed by him, independent of 
his Hebrew captives.”’ See Exopr. 

The process of manufacture indicated by the repre- 
sentations in the foregoing cuts does not materially 
differ from that which is still followed in the same 
country. The clay was brought in baskets from the 
Nile, thrown into a heap, thoroughly saturated with 
water, and worked up to a proper temper by the feet 
of the laborers. And here it is observable that the 
watering and tempering of the clay is performed en- 
tirely by the light-colored laborers, who are the cap- 
tives, the Egyptians being always painted red. This 
labor in such a climate must have been very fatiguing 
and unwholesome, and it consequently appears to have 
been shunned by the native Egyptians. There is an 
allusion to the severity of this labor in Nahum iii, 14, 
15. The clay, when tempered, was cut by an instru- 
ment somewhat resembling the agricultural hoe, and 
moulded in an oblong trough; the bricks were. then 
dried in the sun, and some, from their color, appear to 
have been baked or burned, but no trace of this opera- 
tion has yet been discovered in the monuments (Dr. 
W. OC. Taylor’s Bible Illustrated, p. 82). The writer 
just cited makes the following pertinent remarks on 
the order of the king that the Israelites should collect 
the straw with which to compact (not burn) their 
bricks: ‘‘ It is evident that Pharaoh did not require a 
physical impossibility, because the Egyptian reapers 
only cut away the tops of the grain. See AGrrcuL- 
rurE. We must remember that the tyrannical Pha- 
raoh issued his orders prohibiting the supply of straw 
about two months before the time of harvest. If, 
therefore, the straw had not been usually left stand- 
ing in the fields, he would have shown himself an 
idiot as well as a tyrant; but the narrative shows 
us that the Israelites found the stems of the last 
year’s harvest standing in the fields; for by the 
word ‘stubble’ (Exod. y, 12) the historian clearly 
means the stalks that remained from the last year's 
harvest. Still, the demand that they should com- 
plete their tale of bricks was one that scarcely could 
be fulfilled, and the conduct of Pharaoh on this occa- 
sion is a perfect specimen of Oriental despotism.’’ 
—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s.v. See Ecyrr. : 

3. Jewish Bricks.—The Jews learned the art of brick- 
making in Egypt, and we find the use of the brick-kiln 
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Gn?, malben’) in David’s time (2 Sam. xii, 81), and 
a complaint made by Isaiah that the people built altars 
of brick instead of unhewn stone as the law directed 
isa. Ixv, 3; Exod. xx, 25). See Porrery. 

Briconnet, Denis, son of the cardinal of St. 
Malo, was made successively bishop of Toulon and of 
St. Malo. He was a member of the Council of Pisa, 
1511, and of that of the Lateran, 1514. His reputation 
for virtue and kindness was very great; and toward 
the end of his life he gave up his episcopal office, for 
fear that he should not be able faithfully to fulfil its 
duties in his old age. He died in 1536.—Hoefer, Bicg. 
Générale, vii, 378. 

Bri¢gonnet, Guillaume, cardinal of St. Malo, be+ 
gan his career under Louis XI, who, on his death-bed, 
commended him to his son Charles VIII. Under that 
monarch he became finance minister, and almost ruler 
of France. Having lost his wife, he added to his other 
honors the episcopacy, taking orders, it is said, with 
the understanding that he should be made cardinal. 
At Rome he brought about a reconciliation between 
Charles and the pope, and the cardinal’s hat was his 
reward. On the death of Charles VIII he was dis- 
placed in the French cabinet by Cardinal d’Amboise, 
and retired to Rome; but Louis XII employed him 
to get up a council at Pisa composed of the cardinals 
opposed to Pope Julius II, in order to ‘“‘reform the 
Church in its head and members.” He obeyed, but 
was excommunicated by the pope and deprived of his 
purple. Leo X restored him. He died archbishop of 
Narbonne, 14th December, 1514.—Hoefer, Biog. Géné- 
rale, vii, 377. 

Briconnet, Guillaume, a [Trench bishop and 
quasi Reformer, was the son of the cardinal of St. Malo, 
archbishop of Rheims. His father trained him for the 
priestly office, and had ample opportunities to promote 
the son. ‘‘ Rich benefices were heaped upon him. He 
was made archdeacon of Rheims and of Avignon, then 
abbot of the same rich foundation of St. Germain which 
his father had obtained, and finally he entered the 
episcopate as bishop of Lodéve, whence he was trans- 
ferred to the see of Meaux, an important town in Bric, 
nearly thirty miles eastward of Paris, of which Bos, 
suet was, at alater day, bishop. Briconnet was a man 
of considerable learning, of singular fondness for the 
subtleties of a refined mysticism, and of a kind and 
gentle temper. While at Rome, whither he went as 
royal ambassador just before entering upon his duties 
as bishop of Meaux, he had become more and more 
convinced of the thorough reform which was needed 
throughout the whole Church. His first acts in his 
diocese were those of a reformer. He called upon the 
ecclesiastics who, neglecting their charges, had been 
in the habit of spending their time in pleasure at the 
capital, to return to their pastoral duties. He took 
steps to initiate a reformation of manners and morals 
among the clerzy. He forbade the Franciscan monks 
to enter the pulpits of the churches under his super- 
vision.’’ He invited from Paris, in 1521, Jacques Le- 
févre, of Etaples (q. v.), and Farel (q. v.), who were 
employed in disseminating the N. Testament, and in 
preaching, throughout the diocese for nearly two years. 
Briconnet himself was very active; and once, preach- 
ing to his people, warned them in these words: ‘‘ Even 
should I, your bishop, change my teaching, beware 
that you change not with me.’ But his perseverance 
was not equal to the occasion. The Franciscans, 
whom he had offended, ‘‘ called upon the Parisian Uni- 
versity and Parliament to interpose ; and the bishop, 
who at first had given tokens of courage, and had ven- 
tured to denounce the doctors of theology as Pharisees 
and false prophets, at length wavered and trembled 
before the storm he had raised. Three years (1523— 
1525) witnessed the gradual but sure progress of his 
apostasy from the profession of his convictions. Be- 
ginning with the mere withdrawal of his permission 
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accorded to ‘the evangelical doctors,’ as they were 
called, to preach within his diocese, he ended by pre- 
siding over a synod of his own clergy, in which the 
reading of the works of Luther was prohibited on pain 
of excommunication, and by giving a public sanction 
to the abuses against which he had so loudly protested. 
The rapid advance of his conformity with the requisi- 
tions of the Papal Church was doubtless owing not a 


little to fresh complaints against his orthodoxy, and a 


summons to appear before an inquisitorial commission 
appointed by the Parliament, which, however, he suc- 
ceeded in satisfying in respect to his future, if not as 
to his past course. Meanwhile, although himself the 
instrument of persecution in the hands of the fanatical 
portion of the French clergy, it is probable that Bri- 
connet still retained his early sentiments. Such, at 
least, was the belief of the early reformers.’’ He died 
at the chateau of Esmont in 1533. See Bretonneau, 
Hist. General de la Maison de Brigonnet ; Dyer, Life of 
Calvin, p. 20; Ranke, History of the Reformation, i, 
190; Baird, in Methodist Quarterly Review, 1864, p. 439. 


Bridaine or Brydane, Jacques, a celebrated 
French preacher, was born March 21, 1701, at Chuslan 
(department of the Gard). He first studied at the 
Jesuits’ College at Avignon, and afterward at the Con- 
gregation of the Missions of Sainte-Croix. His teach- 
ers soon saw that he gave indications of extraordinary 
eloquence, and they exercised his talent by causing 
him to catechise the children. After receiving first 
orders, he was sent to Aiguemortes to preach during 
Lent. Finding the people slow in attending church 
on Ash-Wednesday, he sallied forth in his surplice, 
ringing a bell; and no sooner had he gathered a crowd 
than he commenced to pour upon them the thunders 
of his eloquence, which soon produced silence, atten- 
tion, and terror. At that time he had written but 
three sermons; and he began to extemporise with so 
great success that he finished his Lent series in that 
way. He was afterward sent as a missionary into the 
Cevennes, Provence, Languedoc, Le Comptat d’Avig- 
non, and other provinces. In 1744 he came to Paris, 
where, by his eloquence, he caused the rich and power- 
ful to tremble. Cardinal Maury has preserved the fa- 
mous exordium of this preacher on the subject of eter- 
nity, in the church of St. Sulpice, before an imposing 
congregation: ‘‘ Eh! sayez-vous ce que c’est que l’eter- 
nité? C’est une pendule dont le balancier dit et redit, 
sans cesse, ces deux mots seulement, dans le silence des 
tombeaux, ‘ Toujours ; Jamais!—Jamais; Toujours!’ Et 
toujours pendant ces effroyables révolutions, un réprou- 
vé s’ecrie: ‘Quelle heure est il?’ et la voix d'une autre 
mis¢rable lui répond, ‘ L’éternité!’” ‘Do you know 
what eternity is? Itis a pendulum, ever swinging, 
and, as it vibrates, saying, amid the silence of the 
tombs, Forever, never; forever, never, And ever, as 
these vibrations keep their ceaseless motion, a wretch- 
ed voice may be heard from the condemned, IWhat hour 
as it? and another condemned soul replies, Eternity.” 
But Poujowlat (in his Cardinal Maury, sa vie et ses 
euvres, Paris, 1859) asserts that this famous exordium 
is not Bridaine’s after all, but that it can be clearly 
proved to be Maury’s own composition! Bridaine 
died of the stone, Dec. 22,1767. He has left some 
Cantiques Spirituels @ Vusage des missions du diocese 
@ Alais, which in 1812 had gone through forty-seven 
editions. The abbé Carron wrote his life under the 
title Le Modele des Prétres (Paris, 1804, 12mo). His 
Sermons appeared at Avignon (1823, 5 vols. 12mo). 


Bridal Crown or Wreath (orepavwpa). To 
crown a pair about to be married with a garland of 
flowers, or even of metals and precious stones, is a very 
ancient part of the marriage ceremony, both in pa- 
ganism and Christendom. The usage was adopted in 
the early Church, but not without opposition. Tertul- 
lian called it ‘an idolatrous rite’? (De cor. milit. c. 
13-15. See also Justin, Apol. c. ix). At a later pe- 
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riod it became general, and it is spoken of with ap- 
proval by the fathers of the 4th and 5th centuries. Chry- 
sostom mentions the ceremony as follows: ‘‘ Crowns. 
are therefore put upon their heads as symbols of vic- 
tory ;’”’ i.e. it was supposed that the betrothed persons 
had, before nuptials, striven virtuously against all 
manner of uncleanness (Chrysostom, Hom. JX in 1 
Tim.). It appears, therefore, that the honor of crown- 
ing was not given to fornicators when they married ; 
nor was the ceremony used in second or third mar- 
riages, because, though not held to be unlawful, they 
were not reckoned as honorable as first marriages. 
“The chaplets were usually made of myrtle, olive, am- 
aranth, rosemary, and evergreens, intermingled with 
cypress and vervain. The crown, appropriately so call-. 
ed, was made of olive, myrtle, and rosemary, variegated 
with flowers, and sometimes with gold and silver, pearls, 
precious stones, etc. ‘These crowns were constructed 
in the form ofa pyramid or tower. Both the bride and 
the bridegroom were crowned in this manner, together 
with the groomsman and the bride-maid. The bride 
frequently appeared in church thus attired on the day 
when proclamation of the banns was made. Chap- 
lets were not worn by the parties in case of second 


|marriage, nor by those who had been guilty of im- 


propriety before marriage. In the Greek Church the 
chaplets were imposed by the officiating minister. He 
placed the nuptial crowns, which had been lying on 
the altar, first upon the head of the bridegroom and 
then upon that of the bride, saying, ‘ This servant of 
the Lord hereby crowns this handmaid of the Lord in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, world withovt end, Amen.’ This cere- 
mony was followed by prayers, doxologies, and the 
reading of the Scriptures, particularly Ephes. v, 20-33,: 
and John ii, 1-11, and the alternate prayers of the 
priest and the deacon. Upon the eighth day the mar- 
ried pair present themselves again in the church, when 
the minister, with appropriate prayer, lays off the nup- 
tial crown, and dismisses them with a blessing.’”’ In 
the Western Church veils gradually took the place of 
bridal crowns, though both are sometimes used. In 
Germany the wreaths are still very generally used.— 
Coleman, Ancient Christianity, ch. xxiv, § 4; Bing- 


‘ham, Orig. Eccles. bk. xxii, ch. iv, § 6; Herzog, Real- 


Encyk. ti, 346; Siegel, Hand. der Alterthiimer, ii, 13. 
Bridal Ring. 
Bride, St. See Bripcet. 

Bride (M>2, kallah’; vipon; both also “ daugh- 
ter-in-law’’), See BRIDEGROOM. 


See Rrinc. 


Bride-chamber (vuppwy), a bridal room (Suid. 
kotrwy) where the nuptial bed was prepared, usually 
in the house of the bridegroom, whither the bride was 
brought in procession. See Wrppine. It occurs 
only in the New Testament, in the phrase ‘‘sons of 
the bride-chamber” (Matt. ix, 15; Mark ii, 19; Luke 
vy, 34). These were the companions of the bridegroom, 
bridemen, called by the Greeks paranymphs (Rabbin. 
DMIAWIW), just as the bride had also her companions 
or bridemaids (Matt. xxv, 1-12). See MARRIAGE, 

Bridegroom (jNM, chathan’, also ‘son-in-law ;” 
vupdioc). In the typical language of Scripture, the 
love of the Redeemer to the Church is vividly alluded 
to in the expression “the bride, the Lamb’s wife’’ 
(Rey. xxi, 9). Christ himself is also called ‘the 
bridegroom” in the same sense (John iii, 29). The 
figure, under various and extended forms, is of fre- 
quent occurrence in the O. T., to denote the union be- 
tween Jehovah and the Jewish nation. See CAnrTi- 
cLES; Nupria.s. 


Bride-maid, Bride-man. See PARANYMPH. 

Bridge (yédvoa, 2 Macc. xii, 13) does not occur in. 
the canonical Scriptures unless indirectly in the prop- 
er name Geshu (q. v.), a district in Bashan north-east, 
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more recent date (see Thom- 


son, Land and Book, i, 62, 122, 


253). The Chaldee paraphrase 


renders ‘‘ gates,’’? in Nahum ii, 


6, ‘‘ bridges,’’ where, hewever, 


dikes or weirs are to be under- 
stood, which, being burst by 


inundation, destr oyeds the walls 


of Nineveh. (Diod. ii, 27). Ju- 


das Maccabzeus is said to have 
intended to make a bridge in 
order to besiege the town of 
Casphor or Caspis, situate near 
a lake Q Mace. xii, 13). Jo- 


sephus (Ant. v, 1,3), speaking 


of the Jordan at the time of 


the passage of the Israelites, 
says it had never been bridged 
before (od« éeueTo TodrEepor), 


as if in his own time bridges 


Ge Taccbis Br Brides” across the Jordan. 


of the Sea of Galilee. Not far from this region still 
exists the most noted artificial stone bridge in Pales- 
tine. It is mentioned by B. de la Brocquiére A.D. 
1432, and a portion of one by Arculf, A.D. 700 (Early 
Trav. in Pal. p. 8, 300; Burckhardt, Syria, p. 315; Rob- 
inson, Jesearches, iii, 361). 
about two miles below the lake Huleh. The river here 
flows rapidly through a narrow bed; and here from 
the most remote ages has lain the high-road to Damas- 
cus from all parts of Palestine, which renders it like- 
ly that a bridge existed at this place in very ancient 
times, althouzh of course not the one which is now 
standing. The bridge is called ‘‘Jacob’s Bridge” 
(Jissr Yakoub), from a tradition that it marks the spot 
where the patriarch Jacob crossed the river on his re- 
turn from Padan-Aram. But itis also sometimes call- 
ed Jissr Beni Yakoub, ‘‘the Bridge of Jacob’s Sons,” 
which may suggest that the name is rather derived 
from some Arab tribe called the Beni Yakoub. It 
is still oftener termed, however, Jisr Benat Yakoub, 
** Bridge of Jacob’s Daughters.” The bridge is a 
very solid structure, well built, with a high curve in 
the middle like all the Syrian bridges, and is com- 
posed of three arches in the usual style of these fab- 
ries. Close by it on the east is a khan much frequent- 
ed by travellers, built upon the remains of a fortress 
which was erected by the Crusaders to command the 
passage of the Jordan. A few soldiers are now sta- 
tioned here to collect a toll upon all the laden beasts 
which cross the bridge. 

Permanent bridges over water do not appear to have 
been used by the Israelites in their earlier times, but 
we have frequent mention made of fords, and of their 
military importance (Gen. xxxii, 22; Josh. 
Judg. iii, 28; vii, 24; xii, 5; Isa. xvi, 2). 
the Jordan there are few rivers of importance (Amm. 
Mare. xiv, 8; Reland, p. 284); and perhaps the policy 
of the Jews may have discouraged intercourse with 
neighboring tribes, for it seems unlikely that the skill 
of Solomon’s architects was unable to construct a 
bridge. Though the arch (q. y.) was known and used 
in Egypt as early as the 15th century B.C. (Wilkin- 
son, li, 302 sq.; Birch, i, 14), the Romans were the first 
constructors of arched bridges. They made bridges 
over the Jordan and other rivers of Syria, of which 
remains still exist (Stanley, Palest. p. 296; Irby and 
Mangles, p. 90, 91, 92, 142, 143). _ There are traces of 
ancient bridges across the Jordan above and below 
the Lake of Gennesareth, and also over the Arnon and 
other rivers which enter the Jordan from the east ; and 
some of the winter torrents which traverse the west- 
ernmost plain (the plain of the coast) are crossed. by 
bridges, also the Litany, the Owely, etc. But the old- 
est of these appears to be of Roman origin, and some of 


It crosses the Upper Jordan | 


| Zib, made of wicker-work connecting stone 


Libis 
West of 


had been made over it, which 
under the Romans was the 


ease. In Isa. xxxvii, 25, VAP, 


dig for water, is rendered by the Sept. ‘‘to bridge,” yepu- 
pay 7riOnut. The bridge (yéuea) connecting the Tem- 
ple with the upper city of which Josephus speaks (War, 
vi, 6,2; Ant. xv, 11, 5) seems to have been an arched 
viaduct (Robinson, i, 425; also new ed. iii, 224). See 
JERUSALEM. Herodotus (i, 186) describes a bridge 
consisting of stone piers, with planks laid across, built 
by Nitocris B.C. cire. 600, connecting the two portions 
of Babylon (see Jer. li, 31, 32; 1, 88), and Diodorus 
speaks of an arched tunnel under the Kuphrates (ii, 9). 
Bridges of boats are described also by Herodotus (iv, 
88; vii, 86; comp. Aisch. Pers. 69, \uddeopoc oyedta) 
and by Xenophon (Anab. ii, 4,12). A bridge over the 
piers, is 
described by Layard (i, 192), a mode of construction © 
used also in South America.—Kitto; Smith. 

Bridge, Jonathan D.,a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Northfield, Mass., 1812, converted 
at seventeen, and entered the itinerant ministry in the 
New England Conference 1834. After filling a num- 
ber of important stations, he was made presiding elder 
in 1854, and died 1856. . By his energy, industry, and 
ability, he made up to a large extent for a deficient 
education, and rose to be a good scholar, and was 
‘“long an honor and ornament” to the Conference. 
As a preacher he was earnest and ardent to a degree 
beyond his physical strength. His impulsive temper- 
ament made him also a vigorous, though not always a 
careful writer. He wrote largely for periodicals.— 
Minutes of Conference, vi, 241; Sherman, New Eng- 
land Divines, p. 350. 

Bridge, William, a Non-conformist divine, was 
born in 1600, and educated at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. After preaching in Essex and Norwich, 
he was silenced for non-conformity and went to Rotter- 
dam, where he was pastor in Robinson’s Congrega- 
gational church. » Returning to England, he obtained 
a church at Yarmouth in the time of the Long Parlia- 
ment, but was ejected in 1662. He died 1670. He 
was a learned and industrious man: in theology a Cal- 
vinist. His Works, consisting chiefly of sermons, were 
first collected in 1649 (4 vols. 4to), before his death. 
A new and complete edition has recently appeared 
(Lond. 1845, 5 vols. 8vo). See Calamy, “jected Min- 
asters, ii, 478. 

Bridge Brethren (lratres pontifices, Freres pon- 
tifes), the name of a fraternity founded toward the 
end of the 12th century by St. Benedict after his 
building the bridge of Avignon. They were to serve 
in hospitals when needed, but were more especially 
intended to devote themselves to the building of 
bridges and roads. In this capacity they did great 
service in the south and east of France, directing the 
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workmen, working themselves, and often defraying 
the expenses out of their own funds or by collections. 
They were officially recognised by Pope Clement IIT, 
organized on the plan of the knightly orders, and each 
brother was distinguished by wearing a small hammer 
on the breast. They did not altogether disappear be- 
fore 1789, although their efficiency ceased long before 
that time. See Recherches hist. sur les Freres pontifes 
(Par. 1818). 


Bridget (Briain or Brrpg), a Romish saint, and 
the patroness of Ireland, was born about the middle of 
the 5th century. Marvellous and absurd accounts of 
her miracles are given in the modern lives of her, Her 
festival is observed on Febr. 1, on which day, A.D. 621 
or 523, she is said to have died. See Mant’s History 
of the Irish Church, vol. i, p. 58; vol. ii, p. 146. 

Bridget (Bricirra or Bireirra), a saint of the 
Romish Calendar, and daughter of Birgir, prince of 
Sweden. She was born in 1304, and married Ulpho, 
prince of Nericia, in Sweden, by whom she had eight 
children. 
husband resolved to lead a life of continence. They 
undertook a pilgrimage to Compostella; and Ulpho 
died shortly after their return to Sweden, in 1344. 


Bridget then built the great monastery of Wastein, in | 


the diocese of Linképing, in which she placed sixty 
nuns, and, separated from them entirely, thirteen 
friars, priests, in honor of the twelve apostles and St. 
Paul, four deacons, representing the four doctors of 
the Church, and eight lay brothers. See Bricer- 
vines. Bridget, having made a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, died at Rome on her return, July 23, 1373. 
She was canonized by Bonifacius IX, Oct. 7, 1391, and 
her festival appointed to be kept on the day follow- 
ing. Her Romish biographers tell of many revelations 
which she is said to have had concerning the sufferings 
of our Saviour, and about political affairs. John de 
Torquemada, by order of the Council of Basle, exam- 
ined the book of Bridget’s revelations, and declared it 
to be profitable for the instruction of the faithful (?). 
Jt was consequently confirmed by the Council of Basle 
and the popes Gregory XI and Urban VI, but Bene- 
dict XIV explained this confirmation as meaning only 
that the book contained nothing contrary to the doc- 
trines of the Roman Church. Her Revelations were 
published, Liibeck, 1492, and Rome, 1848.—Butler, Lives 
of Saints, Oct. 8; Hammerich, Leben Brigitta’s (1863). 
Bridgetines. See BRIGITTINES. 


Bridgewater Treatises. The last Earl of 
Bridgewater (who died in 1829), by his will, dated 
February 25, 1825, left £8000 to be at the disposal of 
the president of the Royal Society of London, to be 
paid to the person or persons nominated by him to 
write, print, and publish 1000 copies of a work “On 
the power, wisdom, and goodness of God, as manifest- 
ed in the creation; illustrating such work by all rea- 
sonable arguments, as, for instance, the variety and 
formation of God’s creatures in the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms, the effect of digestion, the con- 
struction of the hand of man, and an infinite variety 
of other arguments ; as also by discoveries, ancient and 
modern, in arts, sciences, and the whole extent of lit- 
erature.’’ He also desired that the profits arising from 
the sale of the works so published should be paid to 
the authors of the works. The then president of the 
Royal Society, Davies Gilbert, requested the assist- 
ance of the Archbishop of Canterbury and of the Bishop 
of London in determining on the best mode of carrying 
into effect the intentions of the testator. Acting with 
their advice, he appointed eight gentlemen to write 
separate treatises on the different branches of the sub- 
ject, which treatises have been published, and are as 
follows: 1. By the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D., The 
Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral and Intel- 
lectual Constitution of Man (Glasgow, 1889, 2 vols. 8vo). 
2. By John Kidd, M.D., The Adaptation of External 


After the birth of these Bridget and her | 
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Nature to the Physical Condition of Man (Lond. 1837, 
8vo). 3. By the Rey. William Whewell, Astronomy 
and General Physics considered with Reference to Natu- 
ral Theology (Lond. 1839, 8vo). 4. By Sir Charles 
Bell, The Hand, its Mechanism and Vital Endowments, 
as evincing Des'gn (Lond. 1837, 8vo). 5. By Peter 
Mark Roget, M.D., Animal and Vegetable Physiology, 
considered with Reference to Natural Theology (Lond. 
1840, 2 vols. 8vo). 6. By the Rev. Dr. Buckland, On 
Geology and Mineralogy (Lond, 1837, 2 vols. 8yo). 7. 
By the Rev. William Kirby, On the History, Habits, 
and Instincts of Animals (Lond. 1835, 2 vols. 8vo). 8. 
By William Prout, M.D., Chemistry, Meteorology, and 
the Function of Digestion, considered with Reference to 
Natural Theology (Lond. 1834, 8vo). All these trea- 
tises have been reprinted in a cheaper form as a por- 
tion of Bohn’s ‘‘ Standard Library,”’ and the most of 
them had before this been republished in America 
(Phila. 7 vols. 8vo). A German translation of them 
has been published at Stuttgardt (1836-1838, 9 vols.). 

Bridle (prop. jO", re’sen, a halter, Isa. xxx, 28; 
hence generally a rem, Psa. xxxii, 9; Job xxx, 11; 
specially the jaws, Job xli, 5 [13]; also 4m, me’theg, 
2 Kings xix, 28; Prov. xxvi,3; Isa. xxvii, 29; strict- 
ly the bzt, as rendered in Psa. xxxii, 9; so yahwoc, 
Rev. xiv, 20; 1 Esdr. iii, 6; 2 Macc. x, 29; ‘*bit,”” 
James iii, 3; likewise yadtvaywyéw, to curb, James i, 26; 
iii, 2; once BIOM, machsom’, a muzzle, Psa. xxix, 2), 
the headstall and reins by which a rider governs his 
horse (Psa. xxxii, 9). In connection with Isa. xxxvii, 


| 29, it is remarkable to find from Theodoret that it was 


customary to fix a sort of bridle or muzzle of leather 
Even freemen were thus treat< 
ed when they became prisoners of war. See ZEpnr- 
KIAH. Thus, when Cambyses conquered Egypt, the 
son of the Egyntian monarch, with ten thousand other 
youths of tle highest rank, were condemned to death, 
and were conducted to execution in procession with 
ropes around their necks and bridles in their mouths 
(Herodotus, iii, 14). Compare the act of Benhadad’s 
“*princes’’ in putting halters about their heads in token 
of submission to Ahab (1 Kings xx, 32). According 
to Layard (ii, 275), the Assyrians ornamented their 
bridles in a high degree; but in their trappings and 
harness the Kouyunjik horses differ completely from 
those represented in the bas-reliefs of Nimroud: their 
heads were generally surmounted by an arched crest, 


and bells or tassels were hung around their necks; or, 


as at Khorsabad, high plumes, generally three in num- 
See Horse. 


ber, rose between their ears. 


Head-dress of an ancient Assyrian Riding-horse. 


The restraints of God’s providence are metaphori- 
cally called his “bridle” and ‘‘hook” (2 Kings xix, 
28). The “bridle in the jaws of the people causing 
them to err” (Isa. xxx, 28) is God’s permitting the As- 
syrians to be directed by foolish counsels, that they 
might never finish their intended purpose against Je- 
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rusalem (Isa. xxxvii, 29). The restraints of law and 
humanity are called a bridle, and to let it loose is to 
act without regard to these principles (Job xxx, 11). 


Brief (Lat. breve, used in later Latin for a writ- 
ing or letter). Briefs apostolical are pontifical letters 
from the court of Rome, subscribed by the secre- 
tary of briefs, who is usually a bishop or cardinal. 
They differ in many respects from bulls. Briefs are 
issued from the Roman court by the apostolic secre- 
tary, sealed by the fisherman’s ring with red wax; 


bulls are issued by the apostolic chancellor, under a: 


seal of lead, having on one side impressed the likeness 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, and on the other the name 
of the reigning pope. Briefs are written on fine and 
white skins ; bulls on those that are thick and coarse. 
Briefs are written in Roman character, in a legible and 
fair manner; bulls, though in Latin, are in old Gothic 
characters, without line or stop. Briefs are dated @ die 
nitivitatis ; bulls, @ die incarnationis. Briefs have the 
date abbreviated ; bulls have it at full length. Briefs 
be rin with the name of the pope, thus, ‘‘Clemens, Papa 
XII,”’ etc.; bulls begin with the words ‘‘(Clemens) 
Episcopus servus servorum,’’ by way of distinct heading. 
Briefs may be issued before the pope’s coronation, 
but bulls not till afterward. Both are equaliy acts 
of the pope; but a greater weight is generally attach- 
ed to the bull, on account of its more formal character. 
See Buu. 


Brier is the rendering in the Auth. Vers. of the 
following words in certain passages, most of them be- 
ing rendered ‘‘thorn’”’ in others. See THorn. 

1. PIM, che’dek (from its stinging), Mic. vii, 4; 
“thorn,” Prov. xv, 19; apparently the Arabic chadah, 
thought to be the Melongena spinosa, i. e. Solanum in- 
sanum of Linn., or ‘ prickly mad-apple” (Abulfadli, 
ap. Celsii Hierob. ii, 40 sq.). From both passages it 
appears that the Heb. word denotes a species of thorn 
shrubs which were used for enclosures or hedges. Yet 
this characteristic is much too general to determine 
from it with any precision what particular species of 
thorny plants is denoted by the Hebrew word. But 
the plant whose fruit is the love-apple or mad-apple 
(a species of small melon) is of the family of night- 
shades (solanez), and not at all suitable for making a 
hedge. 

2, 9150, sallon’ (“thorn,” Ezek. ii, 6), or 4520, sil- 
lon’ (so called as being a pendulous or twig-like extrem- 
ity), Ezek. xxviii, 24; prop. a prickle, such as are 
found on the shoots of the palm-tree, and called in 
Arabic sullan, being the thorns that precede the put- 
ting forth of the foliage and branches. 

3. TBD, sirpad’, in Isa. ly, 13; “instead of the 
brier shall come up the myrtle-tree.” The Sept. has 
covuZa, which is a strong-smelling plant of the endive 
kind, flea-bane, Inula helenium, Linn. (Aristotle, Hist. 
An. iv, 8,28; Diose. iii, 126). The Peshito has zetur, 
satureia, swory, Wild thyme, Thymus serpyllum, a plant 
growing in great abundance in the desert of Sinai ac- 
cording to Burckhardt (Syr. ii). Gesenius (Thes. s. v.) 
rojects both these on etymological grounds, and pre- 
fers urtica (the rendering of the Vulg.) or nettle, con- 
sidering the Heb. name to be a compound of 579, to 
burn, and 159, to sting. He also notices the opinion 
of Ewald (Gram. Crit. p. 520) that Sinapi album, the 
white mustard, is the plant meant, after the suggestion 
of Simonis, who compares the Syriac name of this 
plant, shephda. 

4, 772, shamir’ (from its sharpness), the most fre- 
quent term, and always so rendered (Isa. v, 6; vii, 
28, 24.95: ix, 18; x, 17; xxvii, 4; xxxii, 13), ap- 
parently a collective term for thorny Oriental shrubs ; 
comp. the Arabic shamura, the Egyptian thorn-tree. 
It is merely spoken of as springing up in desolated 
lands; in two passages (x, 17; xxvii, 4), it is put 
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metaphorically for troublesome men. The Sept. ren- 
ders usually deavSa, sometimes ydoroe or dypworog 
Enoa. 

5. In Heb. vi, 8, the Gr. word is roi@odoe (three- 
pronged), tribulus, the land caltrop (“ thistle,’’ Matt. 
vii, 16), a low thorny shrub, so called from the resem- 
blance of its spikes to the military ‘“ crow-foct,” an 
instrument thrown on the ground to impede cavalry ; 
the Tribulus terrestris of Linnzus. 

Neither of the remaining Heb. words so rendered ap- 
pear to designate any species of plant. One of these is 
DIP I2, barkanim’ (Judg. viii, 7, 16; Sept. merely 
Grecizes Baoxavij.), mentioned as one of the instru- 
ments by which Gideon punished the elders of Suc- 
coth; probably threshing-sledges, so called from the bot- 
tom being set with jlint-stones, which the word seems 
prop. to denote. The other is B°370, sarabim’ (ap- 
parently from the Chald. root 179, to be refractory), 
rebels, which are compared with thorns, Ezek. ii, 6 
(Sept. tagororjoovary, as if for DAD; Vule. increduli). 
Some of the rabbins understand thorns, and Castell 
(in his Lex. Heptagl.) renders netiles ; but the other in- 
terpretation is defended by Celsius (//ierob. ii, 222). 

Brigandine is an old English word, signifying a 
coat of scale armor, but now obsolete in this sense ; 
used in Jer. xlvi, 4; li, 8, for the Heb. ji", sirycn’ 
(occurring only in these passages), doubtless the same 
as the 7177, shiryon’, a ‘coat of mail’? 1 Sam. xvii, 
5, 88) or corselet. See BREASTPLATE. 

Brigitta. 

Brigittines (Bireirrrnes or BRIDGETTINES), a 
monastic order in the Roman Church, also called Ordo 
Salvatoris, founded in 1344 by Brigitta (Birgitta or 
BripGer) at Wadstena, in Sweden, and confirmed in 
1370 by Urban V. The nuns and monks lived to- 
gether under one roof, yet without seeing each other. 
There were to be in every convent 60 nuns, 13 priests 
(in honor of the twelve apostles and St. Paul), four 
deacons (to represent Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory, 
and Jerome), and 8 lay brothers. They lived on alms, 
were principally deyoted to the worship of the Virgin 
Mary, and were governed by an abbess, who was as- 
sisted by a confessor chosen among the priests. Both 
sexes wore gray cowls; the nuns a crown of three 
white stripes with five red spots, the monks red and 
white crosses. Denmark, Norway, the Netherlands, 
Germany, Portugal, and several other countries had 
convents of this order, most of which were swept away 
by the Reformation. England had only one convent, 
the Sion House, founded by Henry V in 1413, sup- 
pressed by Henry VIII, restored by Queen Mary, and 
again suppressed by Elizabeth. The most celebrated 
member of this order was John Cicolampadius, the 
celebrated reformer of Switzerland. At present the 
Brigittine monks are entirely extinct, while a few 
convents, inhabited by nuns only, were still found in 
1860 in Bavaria, Poland, Holland, and England, A 
congregation of Brigittine (or Birgittan) nuns of the 
Recollection was founded in the seventeenth century 
by Maria of Escobar at Valladolid, in Spain, which in 
the eighteenth century had four conyents.—Fehr, Gesch. 
der Moinchsorden, nach Henrion, i, 413 sq.; Butler, Lives 
of Saints, Oct. 8; Helyot, Ord. Religieux, i, 454 sq. 

Brim, OX), katsch’, the extremity or edge of the 
: saphah’, the lip or rim of a 
23, 26; 2 Chron. iv, 2; 5; 


See BripGer. 


water, Josh. ili, 15; MEW, 
) ? ? ed 


a 


cup or basin, 1 Kings vii, 


| dvw, up to the top of a vessel, John ii, 7. 


Brimstone (7°53, gophrith’; Osiov, sulphur). 
The Hebrew word is connected with “DA, gopher, ren- 
dered ‘ gopher-wood’’ in Gen, vi, 14, and probably 
signified in the first instance the gum or resin that ex- 
uded from that tree; hence it was transferred to all 
inflammable substances, and especially to sulphur—a 
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well-known simple mineral substance, crystalline and 
fusible, but without a metallic basis. It is exceed- | 
ingly inflammable, and when burning emits a peculiar | 
suffocating smell. It is found in great abundance | 
near volcanoes and mineral wells, more particularly | 
near hot wells, and it is spread nearly over the whole 
earth, In Gen. xix, 24, 25, we are told that the cities 
of the plain were destroyed by a rain (or storm) of fire 
and brimstone. There is nothing incredible in this, 
even if we suppose natural agencies only were em- 
ployed in it. The soil of that region abounded with 
sulphur and bitumen; and the kindling of such a mass 
of combustible materials through volcanic action or 
by lightning from heaven, would cause a conflagration 


stroy the surface of the plain, so that ‘‘the smoke of 
the country would go up as the smoke of a furnace,”’ 
and the sea, rushing in, would convert the plain into 
a tract of waters. See Sopom. Small lumps of sul- 
phur are still found in many places on the shores of 
the Dead Sea. See Sutpnur. The word brimstone 
is often figuratively used in the Scriptures (apparently 
with more or less reference to the above signal exam- 
ple) to denote punishment and destruction (Job xviii, 
15; Isa. xxx,33; xxxiv,9s Deut. xxix, 233. Psasxi, 
6; Ezek. xxxviii, 22). Whether the word is used lit- 
erally or not in the passages which describe the future 
and eyerlasting punishment of the wicked, we may be 
sure that it expresses all which the human mind can 
conceive of excruciating torment (Rev. xiy, 10; xix, 
20; xx, 10; xxi, 8). See HEL. 

Brink, some Heb. words elsewhere rendered some- 
times ‘‘ brim” (q. v.). 

Brisbane, a town of Eastern Australia, New South 
Wales, and see of a bishop of the Church of England, 
which was erected in 1859. The town ceased to be a 
penal settlement in 1842, and has since become a thriy- 
ing place. The number of the clergy in 1859 was 
seven. See Clergy List for 1860 (London, 1860, 8yo). 
See AUSTRALIA. 


Brison, Samugt, born in Frederick county, Vir- 
ginia, in 1797, entered the Baltimore Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1821, and labored in its | 
ranks with great acceptance and success until his death 
at Baltimore, Oct. 13, 1853. He was twice presiding 
elder: 1838-1841 of the Rockington district, and 1845- 
1848 of the Northumberland district. His personal 
character was noble and elevated, and his ministry 
eminently acveptable and useful.—Minutes of Confer- 
ences, V, 331. 

Bristcl, in Gloucestershire, Engiand, the seat of a 
bishopric of the Church of England, founded by Henry 
VIII, who in 1542 converted the abbey-church of the 
Augustine monks into a cathedral, dividing the abbey 
lands between the bishop and the chapter, which he 
made to consist of a dean and six secular canons or 
prebendaries. The church was also served by an 
archdeacon, six minor canons, a deacon and subdeacon, 
six lay clerks, and six choristers. This see is now 
united to that of Gloucester, and the bishop is styled 
of Gloucester and Bristol. The last bishop of Bristol, 
Dr. Allen, was transferred to Ely in 1836, The pres- 
ent bishop of Gloucester and Bristol (1861) is Charles 
Baring, consecrated 1856. 


Britain. See ENaLANp, CuurcH or. 
Broad Church. See ENaLanp, CuuRCH OF, 


Broaddus, ANpREw, a Baptist minister, was born 
in Caroline county, Virginia, in 1770, At eighteen, 
against his father’s commands, he joined the Baptists 
and began to preach. Being ordained in 1791, he la- 
bored for the rest of his life (except six months in 
Richmond) in the counties of Caroline, King and 
Queen, and King William, in Virginia, though often 
called to other and more important fields. In 1832, 
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| chosen moderator of the Dover Association of Baptist 


| death, June 18, 1688. 


and for many years afterward, Mr. Broaddus was 


BROKESBY 


Churches. He died Dec. 1, 1848. His publications 
are, A History of the Bible, 8vo; A Catechism; A Form 
of Church Discipline; The Dover and Virginia Collections 
of Hymns ; and various Letters and Sermons.—Sprague, 
Amnals, vi, 290; Jeter’s Memoir. 

Brocard, Jacoro, a native of Venice, who became 
a Protestant in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He was of a visionary turn, and sought to show 
that the principal events of his time had been predict- 
ed in the Bible. He labored to effect a union of all 


| Protestant states, at the head of which his plan was to 


place Henry IV of France. He wrote a Mystical and 


“al | Prophetical Interpretation of Genesis (Leyden, 1584, 4to), 
sufficient not only to engulf the cities, but also to de- 


and a similar Jnterpretatio of Leviticus (8vo). He 
died at Nuremberg in 1600. — Landon, Ecclesiastical 
Dictionary, ii, 416. 


Brock, Joun, a Congregational minister, was a 
native of Stradbrook, Suffolk Co., Eng. His parents 
came to New England when he was about 17. He 
graduated at Harvard 1646. He preached at Rowley 
and the Isle of Shoals, which place he left to be ordain- 
ed pastor at Redding, 1662, where he lived until his 
He was eminent for piety and 
usefulness.—Sprague, Annals, i, 134. 


Brodhead, Jacob, D.D., a minister of the Re- 


| formed Dutch Church, was born at Marblehead, New 


York, in 1782. He graduated at Union College, where 
he became a tutor in 1802. In 1804 he became pastor 
of the Reformed Dutch Church at Rhinebeck, and was 
afterward successively one of the pastors of the Colle- 
giate Churcb of New York City in 1809, pastor of the 
First Reformed Dutch Church of Philadelphia, which 
he established in 1813, and of the church in Broome 
Strect, New York, in 1826. In 1837 he became pastor 
of a church at Flatbush; in 1841 he removed to Brook- 
lyn as minister of the Central Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church of that city. He relinquished pastoral 
service in 1847, and died at Springfield, Mass., June 
5th, 1855. Great tenderness of feeling characterized 
his preaching and his pastoral intercourse. 


Brodhead, John, a Methodist Episcopal minister 
of importance, born in Monroe Co., Penn., Oct. 22,1770, 
travelled two years, from 1794, in N. J. and Md., emi- 
grated to New England in 1796, and was a pioneer and 
founder of Methodism there andin Canada. In 1811 
he settled at New Market, N. H. He was several 
times elected member of Congress from N. Hampshire. 
He died April 7, 1838. He was a ‘‘good man,” and “a 
prince in Israel.” — Minutes of Confer ences, Vi, 579; 
Stevens’s Memorials; Sprague, Annals, vii, 240. 


Broidered, prop. M24, rikmah’, variegated work 
or embroidery; once (Exod. xxviii, 4) 4 Sun, tash- 
bets’, tesselated stuff, i. e. cloth (byasnsy woven in 
checker-work. See EMBROIDERY. 

The ‘‘broidered hair’ (7\éypa, twist) of 1 Tim. ii, 
9, refers to the fashionable custom among the Roman 
ladies of wearing the hair platted, and fixed with crisp- 
ing-pins (comp. 1 Pet. iii, 3). ‘‘The Eastern females,” 
says Sir J. Chardin, “ wear their hair very long, and 
divided into a number of tresses. In Barbary, the la- 
dies have their hair hanging down to the ground, which, 
after they have collected into one lock, they bind and 
plat with ribbons. The women nourish their hair with 
great fondness, which they endeavor to lengthen, by 
tufts of silk, down to the heels.’’ See HEAD-pREss. 


Brokesby, Francrs, an English Non-juror, was 
born at Stoke in Leicestershire 1637, and educated at 
Cambridge. He afterward received holy orders, and 
became rector of Rowley in Yorkshire. He followed 
the fortunes of the Non-jurors, and died in 1715. His 
works are, A Life of Jesus Christ:—A History of the 
Government of the Christian Church for the first three 
Centuries and the Beginning of the Fourth (1712, 8vo):— 
On Education (4710, 8vo):—A Life of Henry Dodwell 
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(1715, 2 vols. 12mo). He is said to have assisted Nel- 
son in the compilation of his ‘‘Fasts and Festivals.” 
—Hook, Keel. Biog. iii, 130; Landon, Eccl. Dict. ii, 416. 


Bromley, Tuomas, one of the English followers 
of Jacob Bohme (q. v.), was born in Worcester 1629, 
and was fellow of All-Soul’s, Oxford, in Cromwell’s 
time. On the Restoration, he was deprived for non- 
conformity, and lived afterward with Pordaze (q. v.), 
with whom he joined the PHILADELPHIAN (q. v.) 
Society of Mystics established by Jane Leade (q. v.). 
He wrote many mystical works, especially The Way 
to the Sabbath of Rest; Journey of the Children of Is- 
rael, etc. He went beyond Bohme in pronouncing 
marriage unfit for perfect Christians. Bromley died 
in 1691. His works, in German, were published at 
Frankfort, 1719-32 (2 vols. 8vo).— Mosheim, Ch. Hist. 
iii, 481. 

Brood, voocia, a nest of young birds, e. g. of chick- 
ens (q. v.), Luke xiii, 34. 


Brook (very generally bmp, nachal’ ; Sept. and N. 
T. ye(uappoc), rather a torrent. It is applied, 1. to 
small streams arising from a subterraneous spring and 
flowing through a deep valley, such as the Arnon, Jab- 
bok, Kidron, Sorek, etc., and also the brook of the wil- 
lows, mentioned in Isa. xv, 7; 2. to winter-torrents ari- 
sing from rains, and which are soon dried up in the 
warm season (Job vi, 15,19). Such is the noted river 
(brook) of Egypt so often mentioned as at the south- 
ernmost border of Palestine (Num. xxxiv, 5; Josh. 
xv, 4, 47); and, in fact, such are most of the brooks 
and streams of Palestine, which are numerous in win- 
ter and early spring, but of which very few survive 
the beginning of the summer. 3. As this (Heb.) word 
is applied both to the valley in which a brook runs 
and to the stream itself, it is sometimes doubtful which 
is meant (see Gesenius, Thes. p. 873). See Srream. 

To deal ‘‘deceitfully as a brook,” and to pass away 
‘fas the stream of brooks’’ (Job vi, 15), is to deceive 
our friend when he most needs our help and comfort ; 
because brooks, being temporary streams, are dried up 
in the heats of summer, and thus the hopes of the tray- 
eller are disappointed (see Hackett’s Illustra. of Serip- 
ture, p. 16). See Rrvur. 


Broth, P72, marak’, soup, Judg. vi, 19, 20; PT 
parak’, fragments of bread over which broth is pour a 
Isa. Ixv, 4. See Earine. 


Brother (Heb. M8, ach [see Acu—]; Gr. adedddc), 
a term so variously and extensively applied in Scerip- 
ture that it becomes important carefully to distinguish 
the different acceptations in which it is used. 1. It 
denotes a brother in the natural sense, whether the 
offspring of the same seme only (Gen. xlii, 15; xliii, 
8; Judg. ix, 21; Matt. i, 2; Luke iii, 1, 19), or "of the 
same mother only (Judg. viii, 19), or of the same fa- 
ther and mother (Gen. xlii, 4; xliv, 20; Luke vi, 14, 
etc.) 2. A near relative or kinsman by blood, e. g.a 
nephew (Gen. xiv, 16; xiii, 8; xxiv, 12, 15), or in 
general a cousin (Matt. xii, 46; John vii, 3; Acts i, 
14; Gal. i, 19), or even a husband (Cant. iv, 9). 3. 
One of the same tribe (2 Sam. x, 18), e. g. a fellow- 
Levite (Num. viii, 26; xvi, 10; Neh. iii, 1). 4. One 
born in the same country, descended from the same 
stock, a fellow-countryman (Judg. xiv, 3; Ezek. ii, 
11; iv, 18; Matt. v, 47; Acts iii, 22; Heb. vii, 5), or 
even of a cognate people (Gen. ix, 25; xvi, 12; xxv, 
18; Num. xx, 14). 5. One of equal rank and dignity 
(Prov. xviii, 9; Matt. xxiii, 8). 6. Disciples, follow- 
ers, etc. (Matt. xxv, 40; Heb. ii, 11, 12). 7. One of 
the same faith (Isa. Ixvi, 10; Acts ix, 30; xi, 29; 1 
Cor. v, xi); from which and other texts it appears 
that the first converts to the faith of Jesus were known 
to cach other by the title of brethren, till the name of 
Christians was given to them at Antioch (Acts xi, 26). 
8. An associate, colleague in office or dignity, etc. 
(Ezra iii, 2; 1 Cor. i, 1; 2 Cor. i, 1, etc.). 9, One of 
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the same nature, a Reston (Gen. xiii, 8; xxvi, 31; 
Matt. v, 22, 23, 24; vii, 5; Heb. ii, 17; viii, 11). 10. 
One beloved, a. as a ae ina direct address (Acts 
ii, 29; vi, 3; 1 Thess. vy, 1). 11. An ally of a con- 
federate nation (Amos i, 9). 12. A friend or associate 
(Job vi, 15; comp. xix, 13; 1 Kings xix, 13; Neh. v, 
10, 14). 13. It is a aoe) favorite ‘Oriental mets :phor, 
as in Job xxx, 29, “I am become a brother to the 
jackals.”” 14. Tt i is even applied (in the Heb.) to in- 
animate things in the phrase ‘‘ one another” (lit. « man 
his brother), e. g. of the cherubim (Exod. xxv, 20; 
xxxvii, 9). The term is still used in the East w ith 
the same latitude (Hackett’s I/ustra. of Script. p. 118). 
The Jewish schools, however, distinguish between 
“brother” and ‘‘neighbor;” ‘‘ brother” meant an Is- 
raclite by blood, “neighbor” a proselyte. They al- 
lowed neither title to the Gentiles; but Christ and the 
apostles extended the name “ brother’ to all Chris- 
tians, and “neighbor” to all the world, 1 Cor. y, 11; 
Luke x, 29, 30 (Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad Matt. v, 
22): 

BROTHERS OF OUR LORD.—In Matt. xiii, 55, 
James, Joses, Simon, and Judas are mentioned as the 
brothers of Jesus, and in the ensuing verse sisters are 
also ascribed to him. The Protestant spirit of opposi- 
tion to the Popish notion about the perpetual virginity 
of Mary has led many commentators to contend that 
this must be taken in the literal sense, and that these 
persons are to be regarded as children whom she bore 
to her husband Joseph after the birth of Christ. On 
the whole, we incline to this opinion, seeing that such 
a supposition is more in agreement with the spirit and 
letter of the context than any other, and as the force 
of the allusion to the brothers and sisters of Jesus 
would be much weakened if more distant relatives are 
tobe understood. Nevertheless, there are some grounds 
for the other opinion, that these were not natural broth- 
ers and sisters, but near relations, probably cousins of 
Christ. In Matt. xxvii, 56, a James and Joses are de- 
scribed as sons of Mary (certainly not the Virgin) ; 
and again a James and Judas are described as sons of 
Alpheus (Luke vi, 15, 16), which Alpheus is probably 
the same as Cleophas, husband of Mary, sister of the 
Virgin (John xix, 25). If, therefore, it were clear that 
this James, Joses, and Judas are the same that are 
elsewhere described as the Lord’s brothers, this point 
would be beyond dispute; but as it is, much doubt 
must always hang over it. See Jour. Sac. Literature, 
July, 1855; Stud. u. Krit. 1842, i, 71 sq.,124.—Kitto. 

I. It should be observed that in arguing at all against 
their being the veal brethren of Jesus, far too much 
stress has been laid on the assumed indefiniteness of 
meaning attached to the word ‘‘brother” in Scripture. 
In all the adduced cases (see above), it will be perceived 
that, when the word is used in any but its proper sense, 
the context prevents the possibility of confusion ; and, 
indeed, in the only two exceptional instances (not 
metaphorical), viz. those in which Lot and Jacob are 
respectively called ‘‘ brothers’’ of Abraham and Laban, 
the word is only extended so far as to mean ‘‘nephew;” 
and it must be remembered that even these exceptions 
are quoted from a single book, seventeen centuries 
earlier than the Gospels. If, then, the word ‘‘ breth- 
ren,” as repeatedly applied to James, ete., really mean 
‘cousins’’ or “‘kinsmen,’’ it will be the on/y instance 
of such an application in which no data are given to 
correct the laxity of meaning. Again, no really paral- 
lel case can be quoted from the N. T., except in mere- 
ly rhetorical and tropical passages; whereas, when 
“nephews” are meant, they are always specified as 
such, as in Col. iv, 10; Acts xxiii, 16 (Kitto, The 
Apostles, ete. p. 165 sq.). There is therefore no ade~ 
quate warrant in the language alone to take ‘“‘breth- 
ren’? as meaning ‘relatives,’ and therefore the & 
priori presumption is in favor of a literal acceptation 
of the term. We have dwelt the more strongly on 
this point, because it seems to have been far too easily 
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assumed that no importance is to be attached to the 
mere fact of their being invariably called Christ’s 
brethren, whereas this consideration alone goes far to 
prove that they really were so. 

Il. There are, however, three traditions respecting 
them. They are first mentioned (Matt. xiii, 56) in a 
manner which would certainly lead an unbiassed mind 
to conclude that they were our Lord’s uterine brothers. 
“Ts not this the carpenter’s son? is not his mother called 
Mary ? and his brethren James, and Joses, and Judas, 
and Simon? and his sisters, are they not all with us?” 
But since we find tha#there was a ‘‘ Mary, the mother 
of James and Joses’’ (Matt. xxviii, 36), and that a 
“‘ James and Judas (?)’”’ were sons of Alphwus (Luke 
vi, 15, 16), the most general tradition is, (I.) That they 
were all our Lord’s first cousins, the sons of Alphzeus 
(or Clopas—not Cleopas, see Alford, Gh. Test. Matt. 
x, 3) and Mary, the sister of the Virgin. This tra- 
dition is fully accepted by Jerome (Cat. Script. Ecc. 
2), Augustine, and the Latin Church generally, and 
is now the one most commonly received. Yet there 
seem to be forcible arguments against it; for J.) The 
reasoning depends on three assumptions, viz. a. that 
‘this mother’s sister’? (John xix, 25) must be in appo- 
sition with ‘‘ Mary, the wife of Cleophas,” which, in 
case sisters-german are meant, would be improbable, 
if only on the ground that it supposes two sisters to 
have had the same name, a supposition substantiated 
by no parallel cases [Wieseler (comp. Mark xv, 40) 
thinks that Salome, the wife of Zebedee, is intended by 
‘Chis mother’s sister” |. 0. That ‘‘ Mary, the mother of 
James,’’ was the wife of Alphzeus, i. e. that the James 
intended is ‘‘ James [the son] of Alpheus’ (IdkwBoc 
6 ‘A\paiov). ¢. That Cleophas, or, more correctly, 
Clopas, whose wife Mary was, is identical with Al- 


pheus; which, however possible, cannot be positively | 
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proved. See ArpHaus. (2.) If his cousins only were 
meant, it would be signally untrue that ‘‘neither did 
his brethren believe on him” (John vii, 5 sq.), for in 
all probability three out of the four (viz. James the 
Less, Simon [i. e. Zelotes], and Jude, the brother [?] 
of James) were actual apostles. (3.) It is quite unac- 
countable that these ‘‘brethren of the Lord,” if they 
were only his cousins, should be always mentioned in 
conjunction with the Virgin Mary, and never with 
their own mother Mary, who was both alive and in 
constant attendance on our Lord. (4.) They are gen- 
erally spoken of as distinct from the apostles; see Acts 
i, 14; 1 Cor. ix, 15; and Jude (17) seems almost to 
imply that he himself was not an apostle. 

(II.) A second tradition, accepted by Hilary, Epi- 
phanius, and the Greek fathers generally, makes them 
the sons of Joseph by a former marriage with a certain 
Escha or Salome, of the tribe of Judah; indeed, Epi- 
phanius (Heres, 29, § 4) even mentions the supposed 
order of birth of the four sons and two daughters. 
But Jerome (Com. in Matt. xii, 49) slights this as a 
mere conjecture, borrowed from the ‘‘deliramenta 
Apocryphorum,”’ and Origen says that it was taken 
from the Gospel of St. Peter. The only ground for 
its possibility is the apparent difference of age between 
Joseph and the Virgin. 

(iII.) They are assumed by many to have been the 
offspring of a Levirate marriage between Joseph and 
the wife of his deceased brother Clopas. This, al- 
though a mere hypothesis, is the only one that actual- 
ly meets all the conditions of the problem. For the 
discussion of the details of this adjustment, see JAMES; 
Mary. The accompanying table exhibits the whole 
subject in one view, with the passages bearing upon it, 
and the adjustment proposed of this difficult question 
(see Meth. Quar. Review, 1851, p. 671-672). 
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PROBABLE SCHEME OF CHRIST’S IMMEDIATE RELATIVES. 


FAMILY OF AARON. | 


FAMILY OF DAVID. 
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Mary? to Alphzeus,* then to Joseph,> who to Mary (the “Virgins 
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| 
John (the Baptist) 


=< 

James (the ‘*Less’’)7 Daughters’ JESUS 

Simon (the ‘‘Zealot’’)9 and 

Jude (or ‘*Lebleeus”)}9 younger . 
Brothers!2 


Joses!! 


1 Luke i, 5. 
2 Luke i, 5, 36. 


3 Mark xvi, 1. 
4 John xix, 25. 


© Matt. i, 20. 


6 Luke i, 27. 8 Matt. xiii, 55. 


III. The arguments against their being the sons of 
the Virgin after the birth of our Lord are founded on 
1.) the almost constant tradition of her perpetual vir- 
ginity (devrapQevia). St. Basil (Serm. de S. Nativ.) 
even records a story that ‘‘ Zechary was slain by the 
Jews between the porch and the altar” for affirming 
her to be a virgin after as well as before the birth of 
her most holy Son (Jer. Taylor, Duct. Dubit. ii, 3, 4). 


Still, the tradition was not universal: it was denied, for | 


instance, by large numbers called Antidicomarianitx 
and Helvidiani. To quote Ezek. xliv, 2, as any argu- 
ment on the question is plainly idle. (2.) On the fact 
that upon the cross Christ commended his mother to 
the care of the apostle John; but this is easily ex- 
plicable on the ground of his brethren’s apparent dis- 
belicf in him at that time, though they seem to have 
been converted very soon afterward; or better, per- 
haps, on the ground of their youth at the time. (3.) 
On the identity of their names with those of the 
sons of Alpheus. Whatever force there may be in 
this argument is retained by the above Levirate 
scheme. 

On the other hand, the arguments for their being 
our Lord's uterine brothers are numerous, and, taten 
collectively, to an unprejudiced mind almost irresistible, 


7 Matt. x, 3; xiii, 55; Gal. i, 19. 


9 Luke vi, 15; Mark vi, 3. 


11 Mark vi, 40. 
10 Mark vi, 3; Luke vi, 16. 


12 John vii, 5; Acts i, 14, 


| although singly they are open to objections: e. g. (1.) 


The words “‘first-born son” (zpwrdrokoc vide), Luke 
ili, 7. (2.) Matt. i, 25, “knew her not till she had 
brought forth” (ode tytyrwoner abrijy Ewe ob éTEKE”), 
ete., to which Alford justly remarks only one mean- 
ing could have been attached but for preconceived the- 
ories about the Virginity. (3.) The general tone of 
the Gospels on the subject, since they are constanily 
spoken of with the Virgin Mary, and with no shadow 
of a hint that they were not her own children (Matt. 
xii, 46; Mark iii, 31, etc.). It can, we think, be hard- 
ly denied that any one of these arguments is singly 
stronger than those produced on the other side.—Smith 
s.v. See Jesus. 

“BROTHER” (Frater) was the common appella 
tion given by Christians to each other in the early 
Church. See BReTHREN. In the Roman Church it 
came to be especially applied to monks. When those 
monks who were priests assumed the name of Fathers 
(Patres), the name brothers was reserved to the mem- 
bers who were not ordained. Since the 18th century 
this title has also been given to the begging monks, 
in distinction from the other orders of monks. In the 
Protestant churches it is common for ministers to ads 
dress each other by the name brother. 


BROTHERS 


Brothers of Christian Instruction. 
ScHooL, BroruErs, CONGREGATIONS OF. 


Brothers of St. Joseph. 
BROTHERS OF. 


Brothers of the Society of Mary. See Mary, 
RRoTHERS OF THE SOCIETY OF. 


See 


See JosEepPH, ST., 


Brothers of the Christian Doctrine. See 
ScHoout Brotuers, CONGREGATIONS oF. 

Brothers of the Christian Schools. Sce 
Scuoon, BrortHERS, CONGREGATIONS OF. 

Brothers of the Holy Family. See Hoty 


Famity, BROTHERS OF THE. 


Brothers, Rrcuarp, an enthusiast and pretended 
prophet, was a lieutenant in the British navy, which 
he quitted in 1789. Declining to take the oath re- 
quired on receipt of half pay, he was very near dying 
of hunger, and was ultimately taken to a workhouse. 
From the year 1790 Brothers dates his first call. On 
May 12, 1792, he sent letters to the king, ministers 
of state, and speaker of the House of Commons, stating 
that he was commanded by God to go to the Parlia- 
ment-house on the 17th of that month, and inform the 
members for their safety that the time was come for 
the fulfilment of the 7th chapter of Daniel. Accord- 
ingly, on the day named, he presented himself at the 
door of the House of Commons, and, according to his 
own account, met with a very scurvy reception. Hay- 
ing some time after prophesied the death of the king, 
the destruction of the monarchy, and that the crown 
should be delivered up to him, he was committed to 
Newzgate, where, if his statement be true, he was treat- 
ed with great cruelty. On his liberation, he continued 
what he denominated his ministry with renewed ener- 
gy, and obtained many followers. While the more 
rational part of the community were laughing at the 
prophet, there were some persons of liberal education 
and of good ability who maintained the divinity of his 
mission. Among these, Nathaniel Brassey Halhed, 
Esq., M. P. for Lymington, and Mr. Sharp, an emi- 
nent engraver, were the most zealous: they published 
numerous pamphlets and testimonials in his favor, and 
others to the same effect appeared by Bryan, Wright, 
Mr. Weatherall, an apothecary, and a Mrs. Green. 
Among other things, Halhed bore testimony to his 
prophesying correctly the death of the three emperors 
of Germany. Among several strange letters which 
Brothers published was one entitled ‘‘A Letter from 
Mr. Brothers to Miss Cott, the recorded Daughter of 
King David, and future Queen of the Hebrews, with 
an Address to the Members of his Britannic Majesty’s 
Council” (1798). Such an effect had these and other 
similar writings on people of weak understanding, that 
many persons sold their goods and prepared them- 
selves to accompany the prophet to his New Jerusa- 
lem, which was to be built on both sides of the River 
Jordan, and where he was to arrive in the year 1795. 
Jerusalem was then to become the capital of the world; 
and in the year 1798, when the complete restoration 
of the Jews was to take place, he was to be revealed 
as the prince and ruler of the Jews, and the governor 
of all nations, for which office he appears to have had 
a greater predilection than for that of president of the 
council or chancellor of the exchequer, which he said 
God offered for his acceptance. ‘Taken altogether, the 
writings of Brothers are a curious jumble of reason and 
insanity, with no small number of contradictions. He 
was placed in a lunatic asylum, from which he was re- 
leased in 1806, and died in 1824. One of his disciples, 
Finlayson, published in 1849 a book called The Last 
Trumpet, more fanciful, if possible, than Brothers’s own 
book. There are still a few of his disciples left in 
England.—ELnglish Cyclop. s. v. 

Brother’s Wife (M23, yebe’meth, Deut. xxv, 7; 
4 sister-in-law,’’ Ruth, i, 15). See Arriniry. 

Lun 
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Broughton, Hugh, was born at Oldbury, Shrop- 
shire, 1549, and educated at Cambridge, where he be- 
came conspicuous for his knowledge of Hebrew. He 
afterward proceeded to London, where he became a 
popular preacher. In 1588 he published his Concent 
of Scripture, a kind of Scripture chronology and gen- 
ealogies. Broughton was desirous of translating the 
New Testament into Hebrew, but received no encour- 
agement. Lightfoot pronounces a high eulogium on 
his rabbinical learning. He was certainly one of 
the best Hebrew scholars of his time, and had trans- 
lated the Apocrypha into Hebrew; but his pride and 
ill temper hindered his advancement in the Church. 
He died in London, Aug. 4, 1612. Most of his works 
were collected under the title, The Works of the great 
Albionean Divine, renowned in many Lands for rare 
Skill in Salem's and Athens’ Tongues, etc. (Lond. 1662, 
fol.).—New Gen. Biog. Dict. v, 97; Allibone, i, 255; 
Darling, Cyclopedia Bibliographica, i, 447. 


Broughton, Richard, a Romanist, born at Stuke- 
ley, Huntingdonshire, and educated at Rheims. He 
took priest’s orders in 1593; was sent into England as 
a missionary, and died in 1684. His principal works 
are, An Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain, from the 

Jativity to the Conversion of the Saxons (Douay, 1633, 
fol.):—A true Memorial of the ancient religious State 
of Great Britain in the Time of the Britons (1650, 8vo) : 
—Monasticon Britannicum (1655, 8vo).—New Gen. Biog. 
Dict. v, 97; Landon, Lecl. Dict. ii, 418. 

Broughton, Thomas, a learned divine, born in 
London July 5, 1704, and educated at Eton and Cam- 
bridge, received orders in 1727. After various pref- 
erments he became vicar of Bedminster, 1744, and 
prebendary of Salisbury. He died December 21, 1774. 
Among his works is Christianity distinct from the Re- 
ligion of Nature, a reply to the infidel work ‘ Chris- 
tianity as old as the Creation” (Lond. 1752, 8vo); va- 
rious lives in the Biographia Fritunnica, and the Bibli- 
otheca Historico-Sacra, a historical dictionary of all re- 
ligions (Lond. 1737-39, 2 vols. fol.).— New Gen. Biog. 
Dict. v, 97; Landon, £ccl. Dict. ii, 418. 


Brousson, CLaupr, a French Protestant advocate 
and martyr, born at Nismes 1647. In his house at 
Toulouse the deputies of the Protestant churches as- 
sembled in 1683, when it was resolved that the relig- 
ious meetings of the Protestants should be continued 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Brousson 
retired to Geneva and Lausanne, and, having been or- 
dained, preached from place to place in France, Hol- 
land, and Germany. His labors led finally to the es- 
tablishment of the ‘Churches of the Desert.’’ See 
Court, Anruony. Being arrested at Oleron in 1698, 
he was broken on the wheel at Montpellier. He left, 
among other writings, L’état des Réformés de France 
(Switzerland, 1684; Hague, 1685) :—Lettres aw clergé 
de France :—Lettres des protestans de France a tous les 
autres protestans de U Europe (Berlin, 1688) :—-Relation 
sommaire des merveilles que Dieu fait en France dans les 
Cévennes (1694, 8vo). See Peyrat, Hist. des Pasteurs de 
desert (Paris, 1842, 2 vols.); Weiss, Histoire des Réfu- 
giés Protestants.—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, v, 538. 

Brow (M37, me‘tsach, Isa. xlviii, 4, the forehead, 
as elsewhere rendered; code, the edge of a hill, Luke 
iv, 29). See Err. 

Brown (04M, chum, literally scorched), i. e. black, 


the term applied to dark-colored sheep in a flock (Gen. 
xxx, 32-40). See CoLor, 


Brown, Alexander Blaine, D.D., a Presby- 
terian minister, son of the Rey. Matthew Brown, D.D., 
was born Aug. 1, 1808, at Washington, Pa., and grad- 
uated at Jefferson College in 1825. He studied theol- 
ogy at Alleghany, and was licensed to preach in Octo- 
ber, 1831. After spending some time as a missionary 
in Virginia, he became pastor at Birmingham, near 
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Pittsburgh, in 1833; 
in Niles, Michigan, and Portsmouth, Ohio, till 1841, 
when he became professor of Belles-Lettres in Jefferson 
College. In October, 1847, he became president of the 


college, and served with great fidelity and success un- | 


til 1856, when ill health compelled him to resign. He 
died at Centre, September 8,1863. As a teacher he 
was accurate, instructive, and systematic. Asa preach- 
er he was always edifying, and he rose occasionally to 
the hizhest eloquence.—Wilson, Presbyterian Almanac, 
1864, p. 98. 


Brown, Francis, D.D., was born at Chester, N. 
H., Jan. 11, 1784. He graduated at Dartmouth Col- 
lege 1806, and a year after his graduation became tu- 
tor in the college, where he remained till 1809. He 
was ordained pastor in North Yarmouth, Me., in 1810. 
In 1815 he was elected president of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and remained in this position until his death, 
July 27,1820. He was made D.D, 1819 by Hamilton 
and Williams colleges. He published Calvin and Cal- 
vinism defended against certain injurious Representations 
contained in a Pamphlet entitled ‘‘A Sketch of the Life 
and Doctrine of the celebrated John Calvin”’ (1815) ; 
A Reply to the Rev. Martin Ruter’s Letter relating to 
Calvin and Calvinism (1815); and several occasional 
sermons.—Sprague, Annals, ii, 516. 


Brown, Isaac V., D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Somerset Co., N.J., Nov. 4, 1784; gradu- 
ated at Nassau Hall, Princeton, and studied theology 
with Dr. Woodhull, of Freehold; was ordained by the 
New Brunswick Presbytery as pastor at Lawrence- 
ville, N. J; where he established the now celebrated 
Lawrenceville Classical and Commercial Boarding- 
school. He remained at its head until 1833, when he 
removed to Mount Holly. He passed the remainder 
of his life in that vicinity, preaching, but especially 
devoted to literary labors. He died April 19, 1861. 
He was one of the founders of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, and labored for it earnestly. He pub- 
lished Life of Robert Finley, D.D., a work on The Unt- 
ty of the Human Race, and A Historical Vindication of 
the Abrogation of the Plan of Union by the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. AA—Wilson, Presbyterian Almanac, 
1862. 

Brown, James Caldwell, D.D., a minister of 
the Presbyterian Church (O.8.), was born at St. Clairs- 
ville, Ohio. In his 16th year he entered Jefferson Col- 
lege, Pa., as a freshman, and while there he united with 
the Church. From Jefferson College he passed to the 
Western Theological Seminary at Alleghany, Pa., 
where he remained two years, and finally pe pu 
at the Theological Seminary at Columbia, $ i Cdeede 
was licensed to preach by the Presbytery of Harmony, 
S.C. He went in 1839 to Indiana, to do missionary 
work in the wild counties lying along the southern 
end of Lake Michigan. He settled at Valparaiso, Por- 
ter County, where he preached for twenty-one years, 
and built up the largest Presbyterian Church in North- 
ern Indiana. In fact, nearly every Presbyterian 
Church within a circuit of thirty miles was organized 
by him. In 1859 he received the degree of D.D. si- 
multaneously from Jefferson and Hanover colleges. 
In 1860 he resigned his charge in Valparaiso to be- 
come the general agent of the Theological Seminary 
of the Northwest at Chicago, Illinois, Before resign- 
ing his charge, he initiated measures which resulted 
in the establishment of a Presbyterian institution. 
The outbreak of the rebellion hindered him from ac- 
complishing any thing as general agent of the Theo- 
logical Seminary, In the winter of 1861 he preached 
as a supply to the church in South Bend, Ind., and 
while there he was elected chaplain of the 48th Indi- 
ana Volunteers. He joined his regiment in May, 1862, 
and was with it in Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama. 
Being attacked with camp diarrhcea, he was ordered 
home to recruit his health, but was only able to reach 
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he afterward served the churches | Paducah, Ky., where he died July 14, 1862.— Wilson, 
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Presbyterian Almanac, vol. v, 1863. 


Brown, James Moore, D.D., a clergyman of 
the Old School Presbyterian Church, was born in the 
Valley of Virginia, Sept. 13,1799. He was educated 
at Washington College, Lexington, Va., where he also 
studied theclogy under Dr. Geo. A. Baxter. 
licensed by Lexington Presbytery at Mossy Creek 
Church, Rockingham County, Va., April 13,1824. On 
Sept. 50, 1826, he was ordained and installed pastor 
over the churches of Gerardstown, Tuscarora, and 
Talling Waters, in Berkeley County, Va., within the 
bounds of Westchester Presbytery. The bounds of 
his congregation extended about thirty miles along 
the base of North Mountain, and there he labored, like 
an apostle, faithfully and successfully, exploring and 
establishing preaching places in destitute places around 
him, until, in 1835, at the earnest solicitation of the 
synods of Virginia and North Carolina, he undertook 
an agency for the cause of missions, and removed to 
Prince Edward County as a more central location for 
his work. In April, 1837, he received and accepted a 
call to the church of Kanawha, West Virginia, where 
he labored for twenty-five years. On a journey home 
from Frankfort, Va., where he had attended the death- 
bed of his daughter, he was taken sick at Lewisburg, 
and there died, June 8, 1862.—Wilson, Presbyterian 
Almanac, 1863. 

Brown, John, D.D., Vicar of Newcastle, born in 
Northumberland 1715, and educated at Cambridge, 
was made rector of Great Horkeseley, Essex, 1715, and 
vicar of St. Nicholas, Neweastle, 1758. He commit- 
ted suicide, in a fit of insanity, 1766. He was an in- 
genious writer, of more talent than learning. He 
wrote An Estimate of the Manners and Principles of the 
Times (Lond. 1757-58, 2 vols. 8vo), which was Very 
popular ; Sermons on Various Subjec ts (Lond. 1764, 
8vo); Essays on Shafiesbury’s Characteristics (Lond. 
1784, 5th ed.); and other minor works. 

Brown, John, of Haddington, was born at Ker- 
poo, Perthshire, Scotland, 1722. His early education 
was neglected, ‘and he taught school to support him- 
self during his preparatory studies. In the Burgher 
(q. v.) schism in the Secession Church he joined the 
moderate party; and, after studying under Ebenezer 
Erskine, he was licensed in 1750. His parochial du- 
ties being limited, he adopted a plan of daily study 
to which he kept rigidly through life. By patient in- 
dustry he became acquainted with the Oriental lan- 
guages, as well as the classical and modern: but he 
applied all his learning to divinity and Biblical litera- 
ture. In 1768 he became professor of divinity to the 
Associate Synod, and held the office till his death in 
1787. His chief works are Dictionary of the Bible 
(Lond. 1769, 2 vols. 8vo; often reprinted) :—Sel/~inter- 
preting Bible (Lond. 4to; often reprinted) :—Compen- 
dious History of the British Churches (Edinb. 1823, new 
ed. 2 vols. 8vo):— Concordance to Scripture (Lond. 
1816, 18mo):—Harmony of Prophecies (Lond. 1800, 
12mo, new ed.); besides minor writings.—Jamieson, 
Relig. Biog. p.71; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 257. 

Brown, John, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Co, Antrim, Ireland, June 16,1763. His fa- 
ther emigrated to South Carolina, and the son’s early 
education was limited. At 16 he entered the Revolu- 
tionary army as a volunteer. After the war he stud- 
ied theology, and in 1783 was licensed to preach, and 
became pastor of Waxhaw Church, S.C. In 1809 he 
was appointed professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
College of S. C,, and in 1811 president of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, He was made D.D. at Princeton 
1811. His services in the university were faithfully 
discharged for many years, and on retiring he devoted 
himself again to pastoral work in Georgia. He died 
Dec. 11, 1842.—Sprague, Annals, iii, 536. 


Brown, John, D. ae: a minister of the German 


= 


He was _ 


. dained in 1806. 
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Reformed Church, was born near Bremen, July 21st, 
171. He was early pious, and from boyhood had a 
strong desire to go to America, and emigrated in 1797. 
He studied theology with Rey. Philip Stoeck, in Cham- 
bersburg, Penn., was licensed by the Synod of the 
German Reformed Church in 1800, and ordained in 
1803. He took charge of long-neglected and scattered 
congregations in the Valley of Virginia. His labors 
extended over a wide field, including six counties, and 
in the earlier part of his ministry he travelled to his 
appointments on foot, staff in hand. Though often 
tempted by calls from abroad, he labored in the same 
field—having been relieved of parts of it from time to 
time by other ministers coming to his assistance —up 
to the time of his death, Jan. 26th, 1850, almost half a 
century. In 1818 he published, in the German lan- 
guage, a volume of 400 pages, being a kind of Pastoral 
Address to the Germans of Virginia, which exerted a 
happy influence on the minds and hearts of those for 
whose good it was intended. Dr. Brown was possess- 
ed of fine talents, earnestly pious, mild, affectionate, 
and patriarchal in his spirit, widely useful and greatly 
beloved wherever he was known. He preached only 
in the German language. 

Brown, John, D.D. (grandson of Brown of Had- 
dington), one of the most eminent of modern Scottish 
divines, was born in 1783 at Whitburn, Scotland, and 
educated in literature and theology in the ‘‘ Secession 
School.” Soon after he was licensed as a probationer, 
and he received a call from the Burgher congregation 
at Biggar, to the pastoral charge of which he was or- 
In 1821 he became pastor of the Uni- 
ted Secession Church, Rose Street, Edinburgh, and, 
on the death of Dr. James Hall, he succeeded that min- 
ister as pastor of Broughton Place Church, Edinburgh. 
The Burgher and Anti-burgher Seceders having uni- 
ted in 1820 under the name of the United Associate 
Synod, Dr. Brown was chosen one of their professors 
of divinity in 1835. The body to which he belonged 
was merged in 1849 in the United Presbyterian Church 
(q.v.). He held his post as professor, with the pastoral 
charge of the United Presbyterian Church, Broughton 
Place, Edinburgh, till his death, Oct. 13th, 1857. Dr. 
Brown was greatly respected and loved as an eminent 
pulpit orator, and his sterling Christian character and 
amiable and warm piety commended him to the esteem 
and affection of all the people of God who knew him, 
however separated among men by different names. 
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What Dr. Chalmers was in the Free Church, what 


Dr. Wardlaw was among Congregationalists, what Dr. | 
Bunting was among Wesleyans, that was Dr. Brown | 


among United Presbyterians. All these great men 
belonged, in one sense, specially to their respective 


denominations, but in another and far higher sense | 


they belonged to the Christian world, and were equal- 
ly esteemed and beloved by Christians of all denomi- 
nations. He was a very voluminous writer, as he was 
in the habit of publishing his Divinity Lectures, and 
also many of his congregational lectures. 
he is probably to be classed with moderate Calvinists 


or Baxterians, and this type of doctrine prevails in the’ 


United Presbyterian Church. His writings include 
The Law of Christ respecting Civil Obedience (Lond, 


1839, 3d ed. 8vo) :—Lxpository Lectures on 1 Peter (Ed- | 


inb. 2d ed. 1849, 2 vols. 8vo; N. Y. 8vo) :—Discourses 
and Sayings of our Lord Jesus Christ (Edinb. 1850, 3 
vols, 8vo; N. Y. 1854, 2 vols. 8vo):—Haposition of 


Lord’s Prayer (Lond, 1850, 8vo) :—Sufferings and Glo-| 


ries of Messiah (N.Y. 8vo, 1855), besides a number 
of practical treatises.—Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. p. 454 ; 
Meth. Qu. Rev. 1854, p. 464; N. Brit. Rev. Aug, 1860. 


uated in Dartmouth in 1809. 
ed tutor in Dartmouth, where he remained two years. 
On Dee. 8, 1813, he was ordained pastor in Cazenovia, | 
N.Y. He was made D.D. by Union College 1827. | 


In theology | 
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In 1829 he was ordained pastor of Pine Street Church, 
Boston. He removed to Hadley, Mass., 1831, and la- 
bored there as pastor until his death, March 22, 1839. 
Two sermons on baptism are his only publications.— 
Sprague, Annals, ii, 589. 


Brown, Matthew, D.D., LL.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born in Northumberland Co., Pa., in 
1776. He graduated at Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
in 1794, commenced the study of theology about 1796, 
and was licensed by the presbytery of Carlisle Oct. 3, 
1799. After having for some time had the charge of 
the congregation of Mifflin and Lost Creek, he became 
in 1805 pastor of the congregation of Washington, 
Pa., and principal of the Washington Academy, the 
latter being in 1806 merged in the Washington Col- 
lege. Mr. Brown was elected first president of the 
college, which situation he filled until Dec., 1816, still 
remaining pastor of his congregation. After leaving 
Washington College, he declined the presidency of 
Centre College, Danville, Ky.; yet in 1822 he accept- 
ed that of Jefferson College at Cannonsburg, which 
office he filled with distinguished success for twenty- 
three years. In 1823 he was made D.D. by the Col- 
lege of N. J., and subsequently LL.D. by Lafayette 
and Jefferson colleges. After a time he became also 
pastor of the congregation at Cannonsburg, and con- 
tinued as such until his health compelled him to tender 
his resignation of the presidency of the college in 1845; 
yet his labors in the pulpit did not wholly cease till 
near the close of life. He died at Pittsburg July 
29,1853. He published A Memoir of the Rev. Oba- 


| diah Jennings, D.D, (1832):—Eztracts from Lectures 


by Dr. Chas. Nisbet, President of Dickinson College, with 

remarks from other Writers (1840), with a number of 
occasional sermons and addresses.—Sprague, Annals, 
iv, 256. 

Brown, Robert. Sce Browntsts. 

Brown, William Lawrence, D.D., an emi- 
nent Scotch divine, born in 1755, was educated at St 
Andrew’s, Aberdeen, and at Utrecht. In 1778 he be- 
came minister of the English Church in Utrecht; in 
1795 he removed to Scotland and became professor 
of divinity at Aberdeen, and afterward principal of 
Marischal College. He died in 1830. His writings 
include Sermons (Edinb. 1803, 8vo):—Comparison of 
Christianity with other Forms of Religion (Edinb. 1826, 
2 vols. 8vo):—Wssay on the Existence of a Supreme 
Creator (Edinb, 1816, 8vo), which obtained the Burnet 
prize of £1250. 

Browne, Arthur, the only Episcopalian minister 
in New Hampshire till after the Revolution, was born 
in Drogheda, Ireland, in 1699, educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and emigrated as missionary to America 
in 1729, becoming rector of King’s Chapel in Provi- 
dence, R. I., in the following year. In 1736 he re- 
moyed to Portsmouth, N. H., where he labored for 37 
years. He died in 1773 much lamented.—Sprague, 
Annals, v, 76. 

Browne, George, D.D., archbishop of Dublin, 
the first prelate who embraced the Reformation in Ire- 
land. He was originally a friar of the order of St. 
Augustine, took the degree of D.D. in 1534, and in 
1535 was made archbishop of Dublin. When Henry 
the Lighth ordered the monasteries to be destroyed, 
Archbishop Browne immediately ordered that every 
vestige of superstitious relics, of which there were 
many in the two cathedrals of Dublin, should be re- 
moved. He afterward caused the same to be done in 
the other churches of his diocese, and supplied their 


places with the Creed, the Ten Commandments, and 

Brown, John, D.D., a Congregational minister, | 
was born in Brooklyn, Cenn., July 4, 1786, and grad- | 
In 1811 he was appoint- | 


the Lord’s Prayer. In 1545, a command having been 
issued that the Liturgy of King Edward the Sixth 
should be compiled, it was violently opposed, and only 
by Browne's party received. Accordingly, on Faster 
day following, it was read in Christ Church, Dublin, 
in the presence of the mayor and the bailiffs of that 
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city ; when the archbishop delivered a judicious, learn- 
ed, and able sermon against keeping the Bible in the 
Latin tongue and the worship of images. In October, 
1541, the title of primate of all Ireland was conferred 
on Browne. On account of his zeal in the Reforma- 
tion, he was deprived of his sce by Queen Mary in 
1554. He died in the year 1556.—Jones, Christian 
Biog. p. 713 Hook, Kecl, Biog. iii, 175, 

Browne, Simon, a Dissenting minister of Eng- 
land, was born in 1680 at Shepton Mallet, Somerset- 
shire. He served Dissenting congregations of Ports- 
mouth and, afterward, of London until 1723, when 
grief for the loss of his wife and his son made him de- 
ranged on the subject of Christ’s humanity, concern- 
ing which he maintained that the Supreme Being, 
though retaining the human shape and the faculty of 
speaking, ‘‘had all the while no more notion of what 
he said than a parrot.” He gave up his charge, and 
refused to join in any act of worship. Yet while under 
this delusion he wrote very able works against Wool- 
ston (Remarks on Mr. Woolston’s Fifth Discourse on the 
Miracles of our Saviour, 1732), and against Tindal 
(Defence of the Religion of Nature and the Christian Rev- 
elation, 1732), besides a Greek and a Latin Dictionary. 
Previously he had published several other works, 

Browne, Sir Thomas, M.D., the distinguished 
author of the Religio Medict, was born in London 1605, 
His early education was received at Winchester and 
Oxford. He studied medicine subsequently, and took 
his degree at Leyden in 1633. In 1636 he settled at 
Norwich, where he remained as a practitioner during 
the rest of his life. His famous work, the Religio 
Medici, was first published surreptitiously 1642, but 
afterward given to the world in a new edition by the 
author himself. This work, on its first appearance, 
drew down upon the author many grave charges 
-against his orthodoxy and even his Christian belief, 
which were triumphantly refuted by Browne, who was 
the most sincerely religious of men. It has been very 
often reprinted. The Religio Medici was followed by 
the Treatise on Vulgar Errors (1646), the Hydriotaphia, 
or a Treatise on Urn Burials (1648), and the Garden 
of Cyrus (1658). His Christian Morals was published 
after his death by Dr. Jeffrey (1716). Browne died 
in 1682. The works of Sir Thomas Browne are mark- 
ed with the odd conceits and errors of his age, but are 
remarkable for their majestic eloquence and wealth of 
illustration. His life by Dr. Johnson was prefixed in 
1756 to a second edition of Christian Morals. ‘The 
Anglo-Latinity of Sir Thomas Browne is believed to 
have had a great influence on the style of Dr. John- 
son. It is a style too peculiar and idiomatic ever to 
be generally liked, but Browne wrote at a time when 
our language was in a state of transition, and had 
scarcely assumed any fixed character. If it be blamed 
as too Latinized, it may be answered that it would be 
difficult to substitute adequate English words for those 
which he has employed, and that he by no means seeks 
to give false elevation to a mean idea by sounding 
phrases, but that he is compelled, by the remoteness 
of that idea from ordinary apprehensions, to adopt ex- 
traordinary modes of speech. Coleridge (Literary Re- 
mins, Vol. ii) has borne strong testimony to the great 
intellectual power, as well as to the quaint humor, ex- 
tensive learning, and striking originality of the ‘ phi- 
losopher of Norwich.’’ Browne was in his own day 
charged with scepticism, and the charge has been re- 
peated in later times, but many passages occur in the 
Religio Medici and elsewhere, which show Browne to 
be a firm and sincere Christian, although, perhaps, not 
free from certain fanciful prejudices. His Inquiry into 
Vulgar Errors may be almost received as an encyclo- 
pedia of contemporary knowledge. For critical re- 
marks on Browne, besides the writers above named, 
see Edinb. Rev. lxiv,1; North Am. Rev. xxi, 19; Meth. 
Qu. Rev. 1851, p. 280. His writings are collected in his 
Works, with Life and Corresp. (Lond. 1836, 4 vols, 8yo). 
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Brownell, Tuomas C., D.D., bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the State of Connecticut, 
was born at Westport, Mass., October 19,1779. He 
entered the College of Rhode Island (now Brown Uni- 
versity) in 1800; removed, with President Maxey, to 
Union College in 1802, and graduated there in 1804. 
His mind had before this time been drawn to the study 
of theology, but the difficulties of the Calvinistic sys- 
tem perplexed and repelled him from the ministry. 
When the Rey. Dr. Nott, under whose direction he had 
placed himself in his theological studies, was elevated 
to the presidency of Union College, he (Brownell) was 
made tutor in Latin and Greek. Two years later he 
was appointed professor of Belles-Lettres and Moral 
Philosophy, and after two years was transferred to the 
chair of Chemistry and Mineralogy. In 1809 he visited 
Europe, and spent a year in attending lectures and tray- 
elling over Great Britain, chiefly on foot. It was dur- 
ing these pedestrian peregrinations that he, with a com- 
panion, was on one occasion arrested on suspicion of be- 
ing concerned in a robbery and murder—a charge Judi- 
crously inconsistent with his harmless character. In 
1810 he returned to America, and entered on the duties 
of his professorship. He had been bred a Congregation- 
alist, but in 1813 he united with the Protestant Episco- 
pal Charch. In 1816 he was ordained deacon and priest, 
and some time after became one of the ministers of Trin- 
ity Church, New York. In 1819 he was elected bishop 
of Connecticut, and was consecrated on the 27th day of 
October. His administration of his diocese was emi- 
nently wise and successful. In the interest of doimes- 
tic missions, he made a laborious journey to survey 
the Mississippi country as far as New Orleans. In 
1824 he was the chief instrument in founding Wash: 
ington College (now Trinity College), of which he was 
president until 1831. When, in that year, the pressing 
duties of the episcopate compelled him to relinquish 
the presidency of the college, he was made its chancel- 
lor, and continued to occupy that dignity up to the 
time of his death. In 1851, when the burden of age and 
the sense of growing infirmities admonished him to re- 
tire from active service, an assistant bishop was chosen 
at his request. In 1852, the death of Bishop Chase ele- 
vated him to the dignity of presiding bishop, and he 
held it for thirteen years. His last years were spent 
in peaceful retirement, and he died at Hartford, Jan- 
uary 13, 1865. Among his publications are, A Com- 
mentary on the Common Prayer (N. Y. 1846, and often, 
imp. 8vo); Consolation for the Afflicted, i8mo; Chris- 
tian’s Walk and Consolation, 18mo ; Exhortation to Re- 
pentance, 18mo ; Family Prayer-book ; and some small- 
er practical works.—American Church Review, July, 
1865, p. 261; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 266. 

Brownists, a sect of Puritans so called from their 
leader, Roperr Brown. He was born, it is sup- 
posed, at Totthorp, Rutland, and educated at Bennet 
College, Cambridge. His Puritanism was first of the 
school of Cartwright, but he soon went far beyond his 
master, He went about the country inveighing against 
the discipline and ceremonies of the Church of Eng- 
land, and exhorting the people by no means to comply 
with them. In the year 1580 the Bishop of Norwich 
caused him to be taken into custody, but he was soon 
In 1582 he published a book entitled The 
Life and Manners of true Christians, to which was 
prefixed, A Treatise of Reformation without tarrying 
for any. Te was again taken into custody, but re- 
leased on the intercession of his relative the lord treas- 
urer. For years afterward he travelled through vari- 
ous parts of the country, preaching against bishops, 
ceremonies, ecclesiastical courts, ordaining of minis- 
ters, etc., for which, as he afterward boasted, he had 
been committed to thirty-two prisons, in some of which 
he could not see his hand at noon-day. At length he 
formed a separate congregation on his own principles ; 
but, being forced to leave the kingdom by persecution, 
they accompanied Brown to Middleburg in Holland. 
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Neal observes that ‘‘ when this handful of people were 
delivered from the bishops, they crumbled into parties 
among themselves, insomuch that Brown, being weary 
of his office, returned into England in the year 1589, 
and, having renounced his principles of separation, 
became rector of a churchin Northamptonshire. Here 
he lived an idle and dissolute life (according to Fuller, 
bk. x, p. 263), far from that Sabbatarian strictness 
that his followers aspired after. He had a wife, with 
whom he did not live for many years, and a church in 
which he never preached. At length, being poor and 
proud, he struck the constable of his parish for de- 
manding a rate of him; and being beloved by nobody, 
the officer summoned him before Sir Rowland St. John, 
who committed him to Northampton jail. The de- 
crepit old man, not being able to walk, was carried 
thither upon a feather-bed in a cart, where he fell sick 
and died in the year 1630, and eighty-first year of his 
age.” After Brown’s death his principles continued 
to gather strength in England. The Brownists were 
subsequently known both in England and Holland by 
the name of Independents. But the present very large 
and important community known as the Independents 
do not acknowledge Brown as the founder of the sect ; 
they assert, on the contrary, that the distinguishing 
sentiments adopted by Brown and his followers had 
been professed in England, and churches established 
in accordance with their rules, before the time when 
Brown formed a separate congregation. Neal enu- 
merates the leading principles of the Brownists as fol- 
lows; ‘t The Brownists did not differ from the Church 
of England in any articles of faith, but they were very 
rigid and narrow in points of discipline. They denied 
the Church of England to be a true Church, and her 
ministers to be rightly ordained. They maintained 
the discipline of the Church of England to be popish | 
and anti-Christian, and all her ordinances and sacra- 
ments invalid. They apprehended, according to Scrip- 
ture, that every church ought to be confined within 
the limits of a single congregation, and that the gov- 
ernment should be democratical. The whole powcr 
of admitting and excluding members, with the decid- | 
ing of all controversies, was in the brotherhood. ‘Their | 
church officers, for preaching the word and taking care | 
of the poor, were chosen from among themselves, and 
separated to their several oflices by fasting and prayer, 
and imposition of the hands of some of the brethren. 
They did not allow the priesthood to be a distinct or- 
der, or to give a man an indelible character; but as 
the vote of the brotherhood made him an officer, and 
gave him authority to preach and administer the sacra- 
ments among them, so the same power could discharge 
him from his office, and reduce him to the state of a 
private brother. Every church or society of Chris- 
tians meeting in one place was, according to the Brown- 
ists, a body corporate, having full power within itself | 
to admit and exclude members, to choose and ordain | 
officers, and, when the good of the society required it, 
to depose them, without being accountable to classes, 
conyocations, synods, councils, or any jurisdiction 
whatsoeyer.’’—Neal, Mist. of Puritans, i, 245-6; Mos- 
heim, Ch. History, iii, 181, 412. See CONGREGATION- 
ALISTS ; INDEPENDENTS. 

Brownlee, Wi111AM C., D.D., an eminent minis- 
ter of the Reformed Dutch Church, was born at Tor- 
foot, Lanarkshire, Scotland, in 1784. He pursued his 
course of studies in the University of Glasgow for five 
years, when he took his degree of Master of Arts, and 
united with the Church in early life. Immediately 
after receiving his license to preach in 1808 he married 
and emigrated to America, and was first settled in two 
associate churches of Washington Co., Penn. Thence 
he was called (1813) to the Associate Church in Phila- 
delphia. In 1815 he became rector of the grammar- 
school in what is now Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
wick. In 1817 he was called to the pastorate of the 
Presbyterian Church at Baskinridge, New Jersey. 
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In 1826 he was installed as one of the ministers of the 
Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church in New York. 
About 1843 Dr. Brownlee was prostrated by an apo- 
plectic stroke, which paralyzed one side of his body. 
From this he slowly and gradually recovered, resum- 
ing a certain degree of mental and bodily health, but 
was never after able to engage in active duty. He 
died in New York, Feb. 10, 1860. Dr. Brownlee was 
a very earnest opponent of Romanism, and was en- 
gaged in the controversy with Bishop Hughes and 
others for years. Among his publications are A 
Treatise on Popery (N. Y. 18mo0):—The Roman Catholic 
Controversy (Vhila. 8vo) :—Lights and Shadows of Chvris- 
tian Life (N. York, 12mo) :—J/ngquiry into the Principles 
of the Quakers (12mo) :—Christian Youths’ Book (18mo): 
—Brownlee on Baptism (24mo0):—Christian Father at 
Home (12mo):—On the Deity of Christ (24mo), etc., 
and several pamphlets and premium tracts, besides 
editing the Dutch Church Magazine through four con- 
secutive volumes. ‘‘ Stored with knowledge, familiar 
with almost every department of learning, he possess- 
ed a ready facility in bringing his enlarged resources 
to bear on matters of practical utility with great effect , 
and, pioneer in the Catholic controversy, he was main- 
ly instrumental in rousing the attention of the com- 
munity to a system then regarded by him, and now 
regarded by very many, as fraught with danger to our 
cherished liberties. In this cause his zeal was ardent, 
his courage indomitable, his efforts unmeasured, and 
his ability and eloquence admitted by all. His ser- 
mons and lectures were from year to year listened to 
by eager crowds. Dr. Brownlee usually preached 
without being trammelled ly the use of notes, either 
extemporaneously, or having written and committed 
his discourses to memory. The general character of 
his preaching was argumentative, but enlivened and 
illustrated by flashes of fancy, brilliant and beautiful. 
His views of Christian doctrine were thoroughly of 
the Calvinistic school.’’—Dr. Knox, in the Christian 
Intelligencer, Feb. 16, 1860; Memorial of the Rev. Dr. 
Brownlee (N. Y. 1860). 


Brownrig, Raupu (Lat. Brunricus), bishop of 
Exeter, was born at Ipswich in 1592, and educated at 
Cambridge, where he became master of Catharine 
Hall. In 1621 he beeame prebendary of Ely, and in 
1631 archdeacon of Coventry. In 1641 he was nomi- 


jnated to the see of Exeter, and elected March 31, 


1642. In 1645 he was ejected from his mastership on 
account of a loyal sermon which he preached before 
the university ; and haying been also deprived by the 


| Parliament of the free exercise of his episcopal powers, 


and of the revenues of his see, he was obliged to retire 
to the house of Mr. Rich, in Berkshire, where he lived 
in private until the year before his death, when he 
was permitted to preach at the Temple. He died Dec. 
7, 1659. He was an excellent scholar and preacher; 


| his sermons were edited by his successor, Bishop Gau- 


den, with a life of Brownrig (Lond. 1665, 2 vols. fol.), 
reprinted with 25 other sermons (1674, 3 vols. fol.).— 
Hook, Lccl. Biog. iii, 184; Landon, “eel. Dict. ii, 420. 

Bruce, Philip, a native of North Carolina, of 
Huguenot descent, a soldier of the Revolution, entered 
the Methodist ministry in 1781, and travelled exten- 
sively, filling the most important stations until he be- 
came superannuated in 1817. He closed his useful 
life in Tennessee, May, 1826, the oldest travelling 
preacher in his connection in the United States with 
one exception, While in the ministry he was very 
efficient as a preacher, presiding elder, and in many 
important positions inthe Church, The Virginia Con- 
ference, of which he was one of the fathers, delighted 
to honor him while he lived, and delegated one of its 
members to build his tomb when he died.—AJfinutes 
of Conferences, i, 541; Sprague, Annals, vii, 73. 


Bruce, Robert, an eminent Scotch preacher, was 
born 1559, and educated at St. Andrews. In 1587 he 
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beeame one of the ministers of Edinburgh, where his 
eloquence, boldness, and piety gave him great popu- 
larity and influence. He died 1631, A collection of 
his sermons was printed in 1790, and has recently been 
reprinted for the Wodrow Society (Edinb. 1843, 8vo). 


Brucker, Joun James, 2 German divine, was born 
at Augsburg, Jan. 22, 1696, and educated at Jena. 
After serving as pastor at Kaufbeuren, he died minis- 
ter at St. Ulric’s, in his native city, in 1770. He is 
considered the father of the science called ‘the His- 
tory of Philosophy,” as, before his Historia Critica 
Philosophie (24 ed. Lips. 1767, 6 vols. 4to), no work of 
the sort existed. Dr. Enfield published an English 
abridgment of it. It is an elaborate and methodical 
work, and, though surpassed by later writers in method, 
it is still pre-eminent for learning. As a collection of 
materials it has great value. Among his other publi- 
eations are, Ehrentempel der Deutschen Gelehrsamkeit 
(A747, 4to); Miscellanea Philosophica (1748, svo); Die 
Heilige Schrift, nebst einer Erkldérung aus den Enalind. 
Schrifistellern (1758, fol.).— Hoefer, Biog. Générale, vii, 
567; Tennemann, fist. Phil. Introd. ch. i. 

Bmiegeglers, a sect of enthusiasts founded in the 
village of Brueggle, canton of Bern, Switzerland, in 
1746, by two brothers, Christian and Jerome Koler. 
These impostors, while yet mere boys, succeeded in 
gaining many adherents among the country people. 
They prophesied the coming of the last day for Christ- 
mas, 1748, and then claimed to have obtained its post- 
ponement by their prayers. The disorders they occa- 
sioned by their teachings led to their being banished, 
and Jerome having been caught, underwent capital 
punishment at Bern in 1753. His followers awaited 
his resurrection on the third day, and the sect disap- 
peared seon after, to be reproduced in the Buchanites 
(q. v.} and Millerites (q. v.) of later times. 


Bruen, Marrnaras, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Newark, N. J., April 11, 1793. After an ex- 
cellent religious and academical education, he grad- 
uated at Columbia College 1812. In 1816 he was li- 
eensed to preach, but, on account of ill health, he went 
to Europe, where he remained nearly three years, dur- 
ing six months of which he preached at ‘“‘the Ameri- 
ean Chapel of the Oratory” in Paris. Returning in 
1819, he again visited Europe in 1821. In 1822 he en- 
tered on home missionary work in New York, and un- 
der his labors a church grew up in Bleecker Street, of 
which he became pastor in 1825. He died Sept. 6, 
after a short illness. He published Essays de- 
ptive of Scenes in Italy and France (Edinburgh), 
and contributed to various periodicals. A memoir of 
him by Mrs. Duncan, of Scotlamd, was published in 
1831.—Sprague, Annals, iv, 544. 


sere 


Bruis, PIERRE DE. See PETROBRUSSIANS. 


Bruise (the rendering of several Heb. words) is 
used in Scripture in a variety of significations, but im- 
plies figuratively doubts, fears, anguish on account of 
the prevalence of sin. Satan is said to bruise the heel 
or Christ (Gen. iii, 15). Christ is said to bruise the 
head of Satan when he crushes his designs, despoils 
him of his power, and enables his people to tread his 
temptations under their feet (Rom. xix, 20). Our Lord 
was bruised when he had inflicted on him the fearful 
punishment due to our sins (Isa. liii, 5). The King 
of Egypt is called a bruised reed, to mark the weak and 
broken state of his kingdom, and his inability to help 
such as depended on him (2 Kings xviii, 21). Weak 
saints are bruised reeds which Christ will not break 
(isa. slii, 3; Luke iv, 18). See Reep. 

Bruit, a French word signifying noise, is the ren- 
ering in Jer. x, 22; Nah, iii, 19, of yaw) or mPw2w, 
&@ sound. ; 

Brulius, reformer and martyr, succeeded Calvin 
as pastor of the church in Strasburg, on the Rhine, 
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|and was much esteemed by the people. There pre« 
| vailed at this time throughout the Netherlands the 
| most earnest desire to be instructed in the Reformed 
religion, so that in places where the truth was not or 
dared not to be preached, private invitations were sent 
to the ministers who resided in towns where the pure 
| Gospel was preached openly. Some people in Tour- 
| nay accordingly invited Brulius from Strasburg. He 
‘complied with their request, and came to Tournay, 
September, 1544, and was most joyfully received. 
| After staying some time, he made an excursion to 
Lille for the same object, and returned to Tournay in 
October. The governors of the city ordered strict 
| search for him, and his friends let him over the wall 
by a rope, Nov. 2, 1544. On his reaching the ground, 
a stone fell on his leg and broke it. He was seized, 
put in prison, and, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
senate of Strasburg and of the Protestant princes, he 
was put to death, Feb. 19,1545. He suffered terribly, 
being burned in a slow fire! But nothing could tri- 
umph over bis faith, and he testified to the truth to the 
very last.—Middleton, Evangelical Biography, i, 154. 


Brumoy, Pierre, a Jesuit writer, was born at 
Rouen in 1688, and settled at Paris, where he took part 
in the Journal de Trévoux. He undertook, at the com- 
/mand of his superiors, a continuation of the Histoire 
de l Eglise Gal icane by Longueval and Fontenay. He 
| lived but to write two volumes (the 11th and 12th), 
and died April 16,1742. He is perhaps best known 
by his Théatre des Grecs, containing translations of the 
Greek tragedians, with observations, etc. (last edit. 
much enlarged, Paris, 1825, 16 vols. 8yo).—Biog. Univ. 
vi, 99; Landon, Eccles. Dict. ii, 425. 

‘Brun. See Le Bren. 


Bruno, archbishop of Cologne and duke of Lor- 
raine, son of the Emperor Henry the Fowler and 
brother of Otho I, was born in 925. He was well read 
in classical literature, and was a patron of learned men, 
and of education generally. Having been employed 
by his brother in many important negotiations, he died 
at Rheims Oct, 11,965. His life, written by Ruotger, 
a Benedictine who lived with him, is given in Surius, 
Oct. 11, and in Pertz, Monum. Germ. Hist. iv, 252. 
The Commentary on the Pentateuch and the Lives of the 
Saints, sometimes attributed to him, were probably the 
work of Bruno of Segni. More recently his life has 
been written by the Bollandists in the Acta Sanctorum, 
Oct., tom. v (Bruss. 1786), and by Pieler, Bruno J, Erz- 
bischof von Kélin (Arnsberg, 1851). 


Bruno, called also Bontracse, apostle of the Prus- 
sians, by extraction a Saxon nobleman, was born 970, 
and was called by the Emperor Otho III to his court, 
and appointed his chaplain about 990. Romualdus the 
monk (founder of the Camaldules) came to court, and 
Bruno, at his own request, was admitted into his or- 
der, and departed with him (A.D. 1000). Having 
spent some time at Monte Cassino, and at Pireum, 
near Ravenna, he was sent forth to preach to the infi- 
dels, and the pope made him ‘ Archbishop of the Hea- 
then.’ He labored incessantly, exposed to every peril 
and privation, among the Poles and Prussians; but, 
after meeting with some success and converting a 
prince of the country, he was martyred, together with 
eighteen companions, in 1009. He is mentioned in 
the Roman Martyrology on the 15th Oct., and again 
as St. Boniface on the 19th June. See his life in Ma- 
billon, Sec. Bened. vi, 79.—Pertz, Monum. Germ. vi, 
577 sq.; Butler, Lives of Saints, June 19, ii, 600; Mos- 
heim, Ch. Hist. ii, 139; Voigt, Geschichte Preussens, i, 
280 sq. 

Bruno, founder of the order of Carthusians, was 
born at Cologne about 1040, of rich parents. In 1073 
he became chancellor of the Church at Rheims and 
professor of divinity, haying direction of the studies in 
all the great schools of the diocese. Among his pupils 
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was Odo, afterward Urban II. About 1077 he joined 
in an accusation against Manasses, the simoniacal 
archbishop of Rheims, who deprived him of his canon- 
ry. Disgusted with the corruptions of the clergy and 
of the times, Bruno retired into solitude and built a 
hermitage, which afterward became the celebrated 
monastery of the Chartreuse. Bruno lived but six 
years at the Chartreuse; at the end of that period he 
was called to Rome by Urban IL; and, having re- 
fused the bishopric of Reggio, retired, in 1095, into 
Calabria, where he died, Oct. 6, 1101, at La Torre. 
He was canonized by Pope Leo X in 1514, and his fes- 
tival is kept on the 6th of October. The works at- 
tributed to him were published at Paris in 1524, and 
again at Cologne (1611, 3 vols, fol.).—Hook, Eccl. Biog. 
iii, 185; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. ii,178 note ; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Generale, vii, 630. See CaRTHUSIANS. 


Bruno, Giorpano, a philosopher of great bold- 
ness and genius, was born at Nola about 1550. Hav- 
ing entered the Dominican order, he soon began to 
doubt the Romish theology, and had to quit his con- 
vent. He fled to Geneva in 1580, where he lived two 
years. The rigor of Calvin did not, however, suit his 
sceptical temper, and he departed for Paris. Here he 
gave lectures on philosophy, in which he openly at- 
tacked the Aristotelians. Having made himself many 
enemies among the professors, as well as amoug the 
clergy, he went to England in 1583, where he gained 
the protection of Sir Philip Sidney, to whom he dedi- 
cated his Spaccio della bestia trionfante, an allegorical 
work against the court of Rome, with the Cena delle 
Cenert, or ‘* Evening Conversations on Ash-Wednes- 
day,’’ a dialogue between four interlocutors. He also 
wrote Della causa, principio ed wno, and Dell’ infinito 
universo e mondi, in which he developed his ideas both 
on natural philosophy and metaphysics. His system 
is a form of pantheism: he asserted that the universe 
is infinite, and that each of the worlds contained in it 
is animated by the universal soul, etc. Spinoza bor- 
rowed some of his theories from Bruno. Buhle (Zis- 
tory of Modern Philosophy) gives an exposition of Bru- 
no’s system; see also Jacobi’s Preface to the Letters on 
the Doctrine of Spinoza. In his next work, Cabala del 
caval Pegaseo con Vaggiunta dell’ asino Cillenico, he con- 
tends that ignorance is the mother of happiness, and 
that ‘he who promotes science increases the sources 
of grief.’’? Bruno’s language is symbolic and obscure ; 
he talks much about the constellations, and his style 
is harsh and inelegant. After remaining about two 
years in England, during which he visited Oxford, 
and held disputations with the doctors, he passed over 
to Paris, and thence to Wittemberg, and lectured there 
and in Frankfort till 1592, when he returned to Padua, 
and thence to Venice. ‘he Inquisition arrested him, 
and retained him in prison for six years, vainly at- 
tempting to reduce him to recantation. On the 9tb 
of February, 1600, he was excommunicated, and deliv- 
ered to the secular magistrate. He was burnt Feb. 16, 
1600. Bruno wrote very largely. His Italian writ- 
ings were collected and published at Leipzig in 2 vols. 
8vo, in 1830; the Latin writings at Stuttgart, under 
the title Jordant Brunt Scripta que Lat. red. omnia 
(1834, 8vo). The best works on the life and the writ- 
ings of Bruno are by Bartholmess (Par. 1846, 2 vols.), 
and by Clemens (Bonn. 1847).—Tennemann, Man. 
Hist. Phil. § 300; Iclectie Magazine, xvii, 307; Saisset, 
in, Revue des Deus Mondes, June, 1847; Cousin, in the 
same, Dec. 1843; Hallam, Literature of Europe, vol. ii, 
ch. 8; Fleson, G. Bruno (Hamburg, 1846, 8vo). 


Brunswick, a German duchy, with an area of 72 
German square miles, and a population, in 1864, of 
292,708 souls. In the city the Reformation was in- 
troduced as early as 1526, but in the country districts 
not until 1568, after the death of duke Henry, one of 
the most violent opposers of Luther. The Reformed 
Church has 8 churches and 2 other meeting-places, 
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with (in 1861) 993 souls. They form a synod con- 
jointly with several congregations of Hanover and 
Lippe-Schaumburgh. The Roman Catholics have 3 
churches, with 2633 souls (in 1861); they belong to 
the diocese of Hildesheim, Hanover. The Jews count 
about 1000 souls, and have 4 synagogues. ‘The rest 
are Lutherans. The Supreme Ecclesiastical Board of 
the Lutherans is the Consistory of Wolfenbuttel, con- 
sisting of one president, one clerical director, four clere 
ical councillors, one assessor, and two councillors. Sub- 
ordinate to the consistory are 7 superintendents gen- 
eral, 50 superintendents, 253 clergymen. The number 
of congregations is 224, besides which there are 260 
chapels. The Preachers’ Seminary at Wolfenbuttel 
was reorganized in 1836, and vestries established in 
all congregations in 1851. See Herzog; Schem, Ec- 
cles. Year-book for 1859, p. 115 sq. Sce Germany. 


Brusson, CtaupE. See Brovusson. 
Bruys, PETER pr. See PETROBRUSSIANS. 


Bryant, Jacon, was born at Plymouth in 1715, 
and graduated at King’s College, Cambridge, 1740. 
The Duke of Marlborough gave him a lucrative place 
in the Ordnance Department. He settled at Cypen- 
ham, in Berkshire, and died Nov. 4, 1804, of a morti- 
fication in the leg, occasioned by falling from a chair 
in getting a book in his library. Bryant was an inde- 
fatigable and a learned writer, but fond of paradox. 
His writings are often acute, but at the same time ec- 
centric and fanciful. He wrote one work to maintain 
the authenticity of the pseudo Rowley’s poems (1781, 
2 vols. 12mo), and another to prove that Troy never 
existed (1796, 4to). His principal production is a 
New System or Analysis of Ancient Mythology (Lond. 
1774, 1776, 3 vols. 4to; 8d ed. Lond. 1807, 6 vols, 8vo), 
and among his other works are Observations relative 
to Ancient History (Camb. 1787, 4to):—A Treatise on 
the Authenticity of the Scriptures (Lond. 1792, 8vo):— 
Observations on the Plagues of Egypt (Lond. 1794, 8vo): 
—and Observations on the Prophecy of Balaam, etc. 
Lond. 1803, 4to).—Davenport, s. v.; Darling, s. v. 


Brydane. 
Bubastis. 


Bucer, Marrry, an eminent coadjutor of Luther, 
was born at Schlettstadt, in Alsace, in 1491. His real 
name was probably Butzer, but some say that it was 
Kuhhorn, for which, agreeably to the taste of his age, 
he substituted the Greek synonym Bucer (Boic, Képac). 
He assumed the habit of the Dominicans when only 
fifteen years of age, and studied at Heidelberg for sey- 
eral years. The writings of Erasmus first shook his 
faith in Romanism, and afterward, falling in with some 
of Luther’s writings, and hearing Luther himself dis- 
puting with the Heidelberg doctors, April 26, 1518, he 
was so impressed as to adopt the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation. To escape persecution, he took refuge, in 
1519, with Franz von Sickingen ; and in 1520 the elec- 
tor palatine Frederick made him his chaplain. In 
1520 he was freed from the obligations of the Domini- 
can order by the archbishop of Speyer, on the ground 
that, joining at so early an age as fifteen, he had been 
per vim et metum compulsus. In 1522 he became pas- 
tor at Landstuhl, in Sickingen’s domain, and in the 
same year married Elizabeth Pallast, thus, like Lu- 
ther, condemning in his own practice the unscriptural 
Romanist notion of clerical celibacy. In 1524 he be- 
came pastor of St. Aurelia’s, in Strasburg, and for 
twenty years he was one of the great leaders of the 
Reformation in that city, and indeed throughout Ger- 
many, as preacher and professor. His great object 
throughout life was to promote union among the differ- 
ent Protestant bodies. In 1529 he was deputed by the 
four towns of Strasburg, Memmingen, Landau, and 
Constance to the conferences appointed by Philip, 
landgrave of Hesse, to be held at Marburg. Here Bu- 
cer exhibited all the astonishing subtilty and fertility 


See BRIDAIN. 
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of his mind, equalling the most refined of the scholas- 
tic theologians in subtilty and ingenuity. 
presence in the Lord’s Supper. 


in vain to bring over the Swiss churches. In 1548, at 


Augsburg, he refused to sign the celebrated Interim of 
This act, exposing him to many difficul- | 


Charles V. 
ties and dangers, made him the more ready to accept 
the invitation sent to him by Cranmer of Canterbury 
to come over into England, where he was appointed 
divinity professor at Cambridge. When Hooper, al- 
though he had accepted the bishopric of Gloucester, 
refused to wear the vestments ordered for the episco- 
pal order, Bucer wrote to him a wise and moderate let- 
ter, which incidentally gives a deplorable picture of 
the state of the Anglican Church at this period. The 
services, he says, were said in so cold and unintelligi- 
ble a manner that they might as well have been said 
in the Indian tongue; neither baptism nor marriage 
were celebrated with decency and propriety; there 
were, he says, no catechetical instructions, no private 
admonitions, no public censures. In 1550 he wrote 
his Censura, or Animadversions on the Book of Common 
Prayer, Cranmer haying desired to have his opinion of 
the book, which was for that purpose translated into 
Latin by Ales (q.v.). Although in the beginning of 
his work he declares that he found nothing in the book 
which was not either plainly taken out of Holy Writ, 
er at least agreeable to it, he urges pretty large alter- 
ations to avoid Romanist perversions, many of which 
were happily carried into effect. Bucer died Feb. 28, 
1551, at Cambridge, and was followed to the grave by 
8000 persons. Five years afterward (in Mary’s timé) 
his body was dug up and publicly burned as that of a 
heretic. He was a very prolific writer. A full list 
of his works is given by Haag, La France Prot. ili, 68. 
A bitterly prejudiced account of him is given by Heok, 
Eccl. Biog. iii, 190-218. His Scripta Anglicana, pub- 
lished at Basel (1577, fol.), contains a biography of 
him. An edition of his works, which was to comprise 
10 volumes, was commenced by K. Hubert (Basel, 
1577), but only one volume appeared. The first good 
biography of Bucer was published by Baum, Capito 
und Bucer ;»Leben und ausgewihlte Schriften (Elberf. 
1869).—Procter, On Common Prayer, p. 32, 41; Burnet, 
Hist. of Reformation, ii, 139, 247, 538; Mosheim, Ch. 
Hist. iii, 162,167; Herzog, Real-Encyklopidie, ii, 420; 
Landon, Eccl. Dictionary, ii, 432. 

Buchanan, Claudius, D.D., vice-provost of the 
College of Fort William, in Bengal, well known for 
his exertions in promoting an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment in India, and for his active support of mission- 
ary and philanthropic labors, was born on the 12th of 
March, 1766, at Cambuslang, a village near Glasgow. 
At the age of twenty-one he made his way to London, 
where he succeeded in attracting the attention of the 
Rev. John Newton, by whose influence he was sent to 
Cambridge, where he was educated at the expense of 
Henry Thornton, Esq., whom he afterward repaid. 
Buchanan went out to India in 1796 as one of the East 
India Company’s chaplains, and, on the institution of 
the College of Fort William in Bengal in 1800, he was 
made professor of the Greek, Latin, and English clas- 
sics, and vice-provost. During his residence in India 
he published his Christian Rescarches in Asia (Sth ed. 
Lond. 1812, 8yo), a book which attracted considerable 
attention at the time, and which has gone through a 
number of editions. In 1804 and 1805 he gave vari- 
ous sums of money to the universities of England and 
Scotland, to be awarded as prizes for essays on the 
diffusion of Christianity in India. He returned to 
England in 1808, and during the remainder of his life 
continued, through the medium of the pulpit and the 
press, to enforce his views. His reply to the state- 


He suc- | 
ceeded in effecting a kind of conciliation between the | 
Lutherans and Zuinglians on the question of the real | 
He afterward attended | 
other conferences on the same subject, and drew up | 
the concordat of Wittemberg in 1536, but endeavored | 
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|ments of Charles Buller, Esq., M.P., on the worship 


of the idol Juggernaut, which was addressed to the 
Zast India Company, was laid on the table of the 
House of Commons in 1818 and printed. He died at 
Broxbourne, Herts, February 9, 1815, being at the pe- 
riod of his death engaged in superintending an edition 
of the Scriptures for the use of the Syrian Christians 
who inhabit the coast of Malabar. He published also 
The Colonial Ecclesiastical Establishment (2d ed. Lond, 
1803, 8vo):—Sermons (Edinb. 1812, 8vo):—An A polo-~ 
gy for promoting Christianity in India (Lond, 1813, 8vo). 
His L’fe, by the Rey. Hugh Pearson, was published in 
1819 (Lond. 2 vols. 8vo; 5th ed. 1846). 


Buchanan, George, was born in 1506 at Kil- 
lairn, in Dumbartonshire, and, after having studied at 
the University of Paris and served for a year in the 
army, he passed A.B. at St. Andrew’s 1525. In 1532 
he was appointed tutor to the Earl of Cassilis, with 
whom he remained in France during five years. Re- 
turning from Paris with the earl, he was made tutor 
to the natural son of James V. Two satires, Palinodia 
and Franciscanus, which he wrote on the monks, soon 
drew down their vengeance upon him, and he was im- 
prisoned, but was fortunate enough to escape. Once 
more visiting the Continent, he successively taught 
at Paris, at Bordeaux, and at Coimbra, at which latter 
city the freedom of his opinions again caused his im- 
prisonment. He next spent four years at Paris as tu- 
tor to the Marshal de Brissac’s son. During this Con- 
tinental residence he translated the Medea and Alces- 
tis of Euripides, and began his Latin Version of the 
Psalms. In 1560 he returned to his native land, and 
embraced Protestantism. In 1566 he was made prin- 
cipal of St. Leonard’s College at St. Andrew’s, and in 
1567 was chosen as preceptor to James VI. When 
subsequently reproached with haying made his royal 
pupil a pedant, Buchanan is said to have replied that 
‘Cit was the best he could make of him.’ Buchanan 
died poor, in 1582. His principal work is Historia Re- 
rum Scoticarum (Edinb. 1582, fol.; % English, Lond. 
1690, fol.). Asa Latin poet, he ranks among the high- 
est of the modern, especially for his version of the 
Psalms. All his writings are given in Opera omnia, 
historica, ete., curante Ruddimanno (Edinb. 1715, 2 vols. 
4to); another complete cdition was published by Bur- 
man (Lugd. Bat. 1725, 2 vols.). 

Buchanites, a fanatical sect which arose in Scot- 
Jand 1783. An ignorant but shrewd woman, named 
Elspeth Buchan (born 1738), gave out that she was 
the Spirit of God, the mysterious woman in Rey. xii 
in whom the light of God was restored to men. She 
professed to communicate the Holy Spirit, and pre- 
tended that she had brought forth a man-child, ‘‘ who 
was to rule with a rod of iron,” in the person of the 
Rey. Hugh White, minister of the Relief Presbytery 
at Irvine, who, though an educated man, gave him- 
self up to this delusion. A number of persons joined 
them.’ Driven from Irvine by a popular tumult, they 
made a settlement at New Cample, enjoying commu- 
nity of goods, and living in concubinage and adultery. 
Mrs. Buchan promised her deluded followers ‘‘ trans- 
lation’? instead of death, but unfortunately died her- 
self March 29, 1791. The community held together 
for a while, but Mr. White left them in 1792 and went 
to Virginia, where he became a Universalist preacher. 
The establishment was removed to Crocketford, where 
its last survivor, Andrew Innes, died in 1845.—Train, 
The Buchanites from jirst to last (Edinb. 1846, 18mo). 


Buck; Cuaruss, an English Independent minis- 
ter, was born in 1771. He served the churches at 
Sheerness, Hackney, and London, and died in 1815. 
He is the author of A Theological Dictionary (Lond. 
1802, 2 vols. 8vo), which has since been considerably 
enlarged by Dr. Henderson (Lond. 1847, 8vo), and has © 
had a wide circulation both in England and America. 
Though too small to suffice as a book of reference, it 
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displays a remarkable talent for clearness of definition 
and description. It has been of much use in the prep- 
aration of this Cyclopedia. His Anecdotes, Religious, 
Moral, and Entertaining (Lond. 1799, 12mo; 10th ed. 
1842), has likewise gained a great popularity.—Alli- 
bone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 276. 

Buckeridge, Joun, a Church of England divine 
and prelate, was born near Marlborough, date un- 
known. He was educated at Cambridge, and was 
made D.D. there in 1596. He was afterward rector 
of North Fambridge, and prebendary of Hereford; in 
1604 he became archdeacon of Northampton, and vicar 
of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. Becoming chaplain to the 
king, he grew rapidly in favor; became president of 
St. John’s College, 1605; canon of Windsor, 1606; 
bishop of Rochester, 1611, whence he was translated to 
Ely in 1626, and died May 23,1631. He was a man 
of great learning and piety. His writings include De 
potestate Pape in rebus temporalibus sive in regibus de- 
ponendis usurpatd, etc. (Lond. 1614, 4to); a Discourse 
on kneeling at the holy Communion; and Sermons (1618). 
—Hook, Lecles. Biography, ii, 222; Allibone, Dictionary 
of Authors, i, 277. 

Bucket (755, deli’, or abo, doli’, from hanging 
down), a vessel to draw water with (Isa. xl, 15); so 


avTdjpa, in John iv, 11; spoken metaphorically of a 
numerous issue (Num, xxiy, 7), See WATER. 
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Ancient Assyrian Warrior cutting a Bucket from a Rope 
hanging from a Pulley in a Fortress. 


Buckland, Wititam, D.D., an eminent English 
geologist. Dr. Buckland was born at Axminster, in 
Devon, in the year 1784. He received his early edu- 
cation at Winchester, and in 1801 obtained a scholar- 
ship in Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He took his 
degree of B.A. in 1803, and was elected a fellow of his 
college in 1808. At this time Oxford was the most 
unpromising school in the world for natural science. 
The tastes of young Buckland led him to the study of 
mineralogy, and in 1813 we find him appointed to the 
readership of mineralogy, and'in 1818 to the reader- 
ship of geology. In these positions he succeeded in 
attracting attention to the departments of physical 
science which he taught. Butas he excited interest he 


also excited opposition, and every onward step that he 
made toward giving the science of geology a position | 


~ 
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in the University, raised an opponent to its claims. 
Through his long life he had to fight for his science 
in his Alma Mater. But he gained the victory, and 
Strickland and Phillips, his successors, have obtained 
a universal recognition of the value and importance 
of their teachings. In 1820 Dr. Buckland delivered a 
lecture before the University of Oxford, which was 
afterward published under the title of Vindicie Geo- 
logicee ; or, the Connection of Religion with Geolcgy ex- 
plained (Lond. 1823). In this work he showed that 
there could be no opposition between the works and 
the word of God. In 1823 he published Rel/quwie Di- 
luviane ; or, Observations on the Organic Remains attest- 
ing the Action of a universal Deluge. THis contribu- 
tions to the Proceedings of the Geological Society were 
very numerous, and in the first volume of the ‘‘ Bib- 
liographia Geologiz et Zoologiex,’’ published by the 
Ray Society in 1848, we find references to sixty-one 
distinct works and memoirs. In 1825 Dr. Buckland 
accepted from his college the living of Stoke Charity, 
near Whitchurch, Hauts; in the same year he was 
promoted to a canonry in the cathedral of Christ 
Church, and married Miss Mary Morland, of Abing- 
don. In 1818 he had been elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society ; and in 1829 he was chosen a member 
of the council of that body, and was re-elected on each 
successive occasion till his illness in 1849. In 1813 
he became a fellow of the Geological Society, and was 
twice elected president of that body. He took an ac- 
tive interest in the foundation of the British Associa- 
tion for the advancement of science, and was one of 
those who took the bold step of inviting this body to 
hold its second meeting in the University of Oxford. 
On this occasion he was president of the association. 
From that time to 1848 he was constantly present at 
the meetings of the body, and read many of his papers 
before them. In 1847 Dr. Buckland was appointed a 
trustee of the British Museum, and took an active part 
in the development of that department more especially 
devoted to geology and paleontology. His only con- 
tribution to any branch of theology is his Bridgewater 
treatise on Geology and Mineralogy considered with ref- 
erence to Natural Theology (Lond. 1837, 2d ed. 2 vols. 
8vo; Philadel. 1 vol. 12mo; also in Bohn’s Library, 
12mo). His brain gave way from excessive labor in 
1850, but he lingered till Aug. 14, 1856, when he died 
at Clapham.—London Atheneum, No. 1804. 


Buckle (zéoz7n), a clasp or brooch, in this instance 
of gold, sent by Alexander Balas to Jonathan Macca- 
beeus as a present of honor, in conformity with customs 
of royal courtesy (1 Macc. x, 89; xi, 58; comp. xiv, 
44: so Josephus, z0o7n, Ant. xiii, 4,4; 5,4). A sim- 
ilar usage is referred to by Trebellius Po!lio (in Claud.), 
and the use of such ornaments is illustrated by Pliny 
(xxxiii, 3); comp. Schleusner, Lew. s.v.; Smith, Dict. 
of Class. Ant. s. v. Fibula. 


Ancient Roman Brooches. 


Buckler stands in the authorized version as the 
representative of the following Heb. words: 1. 732, 
magen’ (protecting), a smaller and more portable shield 
(2 Sam. xxii, 31; 1 Chron. v, 18; Job xv, 26; Psa. 
SVU OO peLTOVa dy, (Cant. Ivy) 4s Jere xvi. oO: 
elsewhere ‘‘shield”). 2. mand, socherak’ (from its 
surrounding the person), occurs but once figuratively 
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(Psa. xci, 4). 8. MBX, tsinnah’ (a covering), a large 
shield protecting the whole body (‘“buckler,’’ Psa. 
xxxv,2; Ezek. xxiii, 24; xxvi,8; xxxviii,4; xxxix, 
9; elsewhere ‘‘shield’’ or ‘target ;”’ the aozic of 
Beclus. xxxvii, 5). 4. 125, ro’mach (from its pierc- 
ing), a lance or spear (as it is often rendered, improp- 
erly ‘“‘buckler’’ in 1 Chron. xii, 8). See Armor. 


The buckler or shield was a principal piece of pro- 
tective armor with ancient warriors, being worn in 
connection both with the spear and the bow (2 Chron. 
xiv, 8; xvii, 17; Jer. vi, 23). Of the above names 
for this implement, the socherah, according to Jahn, 
designates the ¢arge or round form (see Gesenius, Thes. 
p. 947). Two others of these terms (combined in Ezek. 
xxxix, 9; Jer, xlvi, 3) appear to denote respectively 
the small (magen) and the large (tsmnah) kind, the lat- 
ter screening the entire person (Virg. n. ii, 227; 
Tyrtaxi Carm. ii, 23 sq.), as is evident from 1 Kings 
x, 16,17; 2 Chron. ix, 16. The Mishna (Chelim, xxiv, 
1) names three species of shield, the large (D5"N 
$)"H2m), the middle, used in discipline, and the small 
(aA M84). The larger kind probably pro- 
tected even the head (Josephus, Ant. vi, 5, 1; comp. 
Diod. Sic. v, 30). In like manner, among the Greeks 
and Romans a small shield was called Suped¢ (cakoc 
in Homer), scudwmn, and a large one aozic, clypeus 
(comp. Josephus, War, iii, 5,5). It is uncertain, how- 
ever, whether the Heb. shields were of the same form; 
we only know that the Jater Jews in the time of the 
Romans carried oval shields (see Jabn, Archdol. II, ii, 
pl. 11, 6, 8; those of the Egyptians being rounded only 
at the top, Wilkinson, i, 298 sq.). The word Dow, 
she’ let, which the old translators give very variously, 
designates probably the shield, and indeed those used 
on state occasions (Jer. li, 11; Ezek. xxvii, 11; Cant. 
iv, 4), rather than quiver. The (larger) shields were 
generally of wood (comp. Pliny, xvi, 77; Virg. n. 
vii, 632), and covered with thick leather (especially 
hippopotamus hide, Pliny, viii, 39; but the skins of 
ether pachydermatous animals are still employed in 
Africa; see Riippell, Arab. p. 34; Pallme, Beschreib. 
von Kordofan, p. 42) or metal. Leather shields (liad, 
v, 452; xii, 425) consisted either of simple undressed 
ox. (or elephant) hide (Herod. vii, 91; Strabo, xvii, p. 
820, 828), or of several thicknesses of leather, some- 
times also embossed with metal (/liad, vii, 219 sq.; 
xii, 294 sq.); hence those captured from foes might be 
burnt (Ezek. xxxix, 9). The leather of shields re- 
quired oiling (2 Sam. i, 21; Isa. xxi, 5; comp. ‘‘leves 
clypei,”’ Virg. An. vii, 626), so that they should not 
injure by moisture; hence they gleamed in the dis- 
tance; sometimes they were even smeared with blood 
(Nah. ii, 4 [?]), so as to present a frightful appear- 
ance. Copper (‘‘brazen’’) shields were, as it appears 
(1 Sam. xvii, 6; 1 Kings xiv, 27), also in use (comp. 
xvarkaortoec for heavy-armed troops, in Polyb. iv, 69, 
4; vy, 91, 7); as even gold ones in the equipment of 
the general (1 Mace. vi, 39), i. e. probably studded 
with gold; although those named in 1 Kings x, 16 sq. ; 
xiv, 26, as shields of parade (comp. the silver shields 
of Pliny, viii, 82), borne before the king in festive pro- 
cessions (1 Kings xiv, 28), may well have been of mass- 
ive metal (comp. the golden shields of the Carthagin- 
ians, Pliny, xxxy, 3; on the overlaying of shields 
[with gold, ivory, etc.], see Athen. xii, 534; among 
the Romans every shield was inscribed with the sol- 
dier’s name, Veget. Milit. ii, 18). The same custom 
appears also in the gold shields sent as gifts of honor 
to Rome (1 Mace. xiv, 24; xv, 18; comp. 1 Mace. vi, 
2; Josephus, Ant. xiv, 8,5; Sueton. Calig. 16). Dur- 
ing a march the soldiers carried their shields (covered 
with a leather case, odypa or é\vToov, involucra, as a 
protection from dust, Isa. xx, 6; comp. the Schol. ad 
Aristoph. Acharn. 574; Plutarch, Lucull. 26; Cesar, 
Bell. Gall. ii, 21; Cicero, Nat. Deor. ii, 14) hanging on 
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their shoulder (J/iad, xvi, 803); but in the camp by a 
strap on the left arm (liad, xvi, 802; Virg. En. ii, 
671 sq.; Pliny, xxxiii, 4;. Mlian, Var. Hist. xi, 9; 
hence the phrase éz’ dawida, Xenoph. Cyrop. vii, 5, 6; 
Arrian, Alea. i, 6,12, means on the shield side, or left, 
comp. Anab. iv, 8, 26). See generally Ortlob, De scu- 
tis et clypeis Hebr. (Lips. 1718); Caryophilus, De cly- 
| peis vett. (Lugd. Bat. 1751); Spanheim, ad Julian, p- 
|241; Jahn, Archdol. II, ii, 401 sq.; on the Homeric 
shield, Képke, Kricgswes. der Gricch. p. 108 sq. The 
decoration of the Jewish palaces (1 Kings x, 16; xiv, 
26; Cant. iv, 4; comp. Philo, Opp. ii, 591) and Tem- 
ple (1 Mace. iv, 57; vi, 2; comp. Strabo, xiii, 600; 
Arrian, Alex. vi, 9, 6; Pliny, xxxv, 3) with golden 
shields was a peculiar practice. In the Temple at Je- 
rusalem the shields of David were suspended as me- 
mentoes (2 Kings x, 10); see Rexrath, De clypeis in 
loco sacro suspensis (Lips. 1737). The suspension of 
the shields of Tyre in Ezek. xxvii, 10, 11, is a military 
allusion, by way of ostentation, to the ensigns of for- 
eign nations displayed as allies (see Henderson, Com- 
ment. in loc.). See SHIELD. 

Buckley, THroporr Wiii1AM Avois, an Eng- 
lish clergyman and writer, was born in 1825, and was 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford, where he became 
chaplain. Being inclined to literature rather than 
the pastoral work, he removed to London, where his 
life was chiefly spent in writing books, and in prepar- 
ing editions of the classics for the booksellers, and in 
making translations. He also published a History of 
the Council of Trent (Lond. 1852, small 8vo—the best 
small manual on that subject extant); the Canons and 
Decrees of the Council of Trent (Lond. 1851, sm. 8vo). 
He died in 1856. See Gentleman’s Magazine, March, 
1856; Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 278. 

Buckminster, Joseph, D.D., an eminent Con- 
gregational minister, was born at Rutland, Mass., 
Oct. 14, 1751, and graduated at Yale in 1770. He 
spent three years in study, and was then chosen tutor 
in the college, which position he filled for four years, 
and in 1779 he was ordained pastor of the ‘‘ North 
Church,”’ Portsmouth, N. H., which station he occu- 
pied until his death, June 10, 1812. He was made 
D.D. by the College of New Jersey, 1808. His publi- 
cations consist of a memoir of Dr. M‘Clintock and a 
number of occasional discourses. He had a noble 
spirit and a delicately organized nervous system, from 
disorder of which he suffered intensely at several pe- 
riods of his life. His Life was written by his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Lee (Boston, 1851, 12mo).—Sprague, Annals, 
ii, 108. 

Buckminster, Joseph S., D.D., son of Joseph, 
was born at Portsmouth, N. H., 1784. He was care- 
fully educated, first by his father, afterward at Har- 
vard, and studied for the ministry. In 1808 he became 
pastor of a Congregational Church at Boston; in 1811 
he was appointed lecturer in Biblical Criticism at Har- 
vard. “His early death, June 8, 1812 (two days before 
his father’s death), was deeply lamented throughout 
the country. In theology he was a Unitarian with 
evangelical proclivities; as a preacher, his eminent 
eloquence gave him great popularity; his gentle man-. 
ners and faithful labors made him very useful and ac- 
ceptable as a pastor, His Sermons (1826, 8vo) were 
reprinted in London; they were reprinted, with addi- 
tions, in his Works (Boston, 1839, 2 vols. 12mo). His 
Life will be found in Memoirs of the Buckminsters, Fa- 
ther and Son, by his sister, Mrs. Lee (Boston, 1851, 
12mo). 

Budzus. Sce Bung. 

Buddeus, Jowann FRAwnz, one of the most uni- 
versally learned theologians of his time, was born at 
Anclam, Pomerania, June 25, 1667. After studying — 
at Greifswald, he entered the University of Wittem- 
berg, 1685, where he became assistant professor of phi- 
losophy in 1687. In 1689 he went to Jena, and 1692 
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to Coburg as professor of Greek and Latin. ~ In 1693 
he became professor of moral and political philosophy 
in the new University of Halle, and professor of theol- 
ogy at Jena in 1705. He died Nov. 19, 1729. His 
vast studies ranged over the fields of law and morals 
as well as of theology. His theology was Biblical, 
tending rather toward pietism than rationalism; his 
philosophy was eclectic and moderate. His principal 
works are, Klementa philosophic practice (Halle, 1679) : 
—Institut. Philosophie Eclectice (Halle, 1705, 2 vols.): 
—istoria ecclesiastica Vet. Test. (Halle, 1726-29, 2 vols. 
4to) :—Isagoge ad Theologiam (Lips. 1730, 2 vols. 4to) : 
—Institutiones Theologice (Lips. 1724, 4to) :—Institt. The- 
ol. Moralis (Lips. 1711, 4to) :—Miscellanea Sacra (Jen. 
1727, 2 vols. 4to):—Theses de Atheismo ct Superstitione 


(Jena, 1716) :—Hist. Crit. theolog. dogm. et mor. (Frkft. | 


1725, 4to) :—Compendium Historie Philosophice (Halle, 
1731, 8vo). He was a distinguished contributor to the 
Acta Eruditorum of Leipzig. His writings in the way 
of disputations, ete., are very voluminous, and may be 
counted by the hundred.—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, vii, 
718; Brucker, Hist. Phil. vol. v; Herzog, Real-Ency- 
klopadie, ii, 428. 

Buddha, Buddhism, Buddha, the ‘‘sage,” the 
“enlightened’”’ (from the Sanscrit buddh, to know), is 
the title of honor given to the hermit Gotama (Gau- 
tama) or Sakyamuni (the ‘‘hermit of Sakya’’), the 
founder of Buddhism, the prevailing form of religion 
in Eastern Asia. 

I. His life, the system of his doctrines, and the his- 
tory of their diffusion are still involved in great ob- 
seurity. 


dhism were almost exclusively of secondary rank, 
the original authentic documents which are written in 
Sanscrit not having been fully examined. | Another 
cause of difficulty lies in the apparently insoluble dif- 
ferences between the statements of various Buddhist 
nations. A thorough investigation of some of the 
most important authentic documents has of late cor- 
rected many errors and shed much new light on the 
subject. Still greater results are expected from the 


future, especially respecting the evolution of the his-| 
toric truth ftom the religious myths of a number of | 


conflicting traditions. In India, Buddha was regarded 
as the ninth incorporation of Vishnu as a sage, or the 
continuation of his incarnation as Krishna. Accord- 
ing to others, he was an emanation from Brahma, for 
the reformation of Brahmanism and the abolition of 
the differences of caste. He is regarded as the su- 
‘preme ruler of the present period of the world, and re- 
ceives as such divine honors under different names in 
India, Tibet, China, Japan, Burmah. Some Buddhas 
appeared before him; others will appear after him; 
the total number of Buddhas, until the dissolution of 
the world into nothing, being assumed by some as one 
thousand, by others as only twenty two. The founder 
of Buddhism is counted as the fourth. According to 
the traditions of the Tibetans, he left the divine resi- 
dence Damba Togar, and came into the kingdom of 
Magadha, in Southern Behar, where, in the following 
year, he entered as a five-colored ray the womb of 
Maha-Maya, the virgin wife of Ssodadani, and was 
born in the grove of Lomba, through the right armpit of 
his mother. According to others he was from Ceylon, 
according to others from an unknown country. From 
his seventh (according to others, tenth) year he received 
instruction in all sorts of knowledge; at the age of 
sixteen (others say twenty) he married a noble virgin, 
by whom he had two children, a son, Raholi, and a 
daughter. In the twenty-ninth year of his life the 
four great spirit kings carried him off to the most holy 
temple, where he consecrated himself to a clerical life. 
Then he lived six years as a penitent hermit, and ob- 
tained, under the name of Sakyamuni (i. e. the devotee 
of the house of Sakya), as a full Buddha, the highest 
degree of sanctity. Henceforth he worked without 
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Until recently the sources of information | 
respecting both Buddha and the early history of Bud- | 
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interruption for the propagation of his doctrines. The 
name of the disciple who principally assisted him was 
Mahakadja. Buddha died in the eighty-fifth year of 
his age. The time of his life falls, according to the 
chronology of the Tibetans and Mongols, in the years 
B.C. 2214 to 2134; according to the Japanese, he was 
born B.C. 1027; according to other statements, he died 
B.C. 543. The last statement is the one now gener- 
ally adopted. 

The main facts which the recent investigations, after 
comparing the discrepant traditions, have established 
as highly probable, are the following: Sakyamuni was 
the son of an Indian king, in the 6th century B.C., 
educated in the luxury of an Oriental court. Yet he 
ignored the pleasures of life, and preferred to wander 
about as a beggar, in order to get the instruction of 
the Brahmins. He assumed the preaching of a new 
religion as the great task of his life, and carried it 
through with great perseverance, notwithstanding 
the incessant persecution of the Brahmins. Ile com- 
bated principally against the hierarchy and the dog- 
matic formulas of Brahmaism, in the place of which he 
made a simple ethical principle the central doctrine of 
his system, while at the same time he recognised the 
equal rights of all men, without distinction of birth, 
rank, and sex. He addressed the people in the lan- 
guage of the people, and taught that the suppression 
of passion was the only road to a union with the world- 
soul. The aim of life, according to him, is to remove 
from one’s own life, as well as from the lives of others, 
the obstacles to a suppression of passions, and by love 
and meekness to assist others in the work of self-de- 
liverance. When he died his bones were scattered 
all over India, and a religious worship rendered to 
them. His teachings and rules of wisdom were col- 
lected in writing at first in India (Nepaul), in Sanscrit, 
and afterward in Ceylon, in the Pali language. His 
disciples and successors have given to his teachings 
more and more of a dogmatic shape, in which the orig- 
inal simplicity is lost. Gotama, or the Buddha, is 
generally represented in statues as seated, with his 
legs crossed, as if in contemplation, as contemplative 
thought is one of the highest virtues in the system, 
and is one of the best means of obtaining nirvana (see 
below), the Buddhist heaven. 
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Colossal Gotama near Amarapura, Burmah. 


If. System of Buddhism. (a) Theology.— Buddhism 
rejected Brahma as the ruling spirit of the world, and 
admits no Almighty creator. ‘‘It admits no beings 
with greater supernatural power than man can reach 
by virtue and knowledge; in fact, several of the 
Buddhist nations have no word in their languages to 
express the idea of God.’’ Buddha takes the place of 
God, for all practical purposes, in the worsnip and life 
of the people. ‘‘In India, Buddhism is so mixed with 
Brahmaism that it is hard to discern the truth, but 
whereyer it is pure it recognizes no God, no Supreme 
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Intelligence—the primary idea of Gotama being that 
to predicate any Self, any Ego, is an absurdity—no 
soul, no future life, except as one among a myriad 
stages of terminable existence. It is not revealed, 
but discovered by man, any human being who can so 
far conquer his natural self—his affections, desires, 
fears, and wants—as to attain to perfect calm, being 
capable of ‘intuitions’ which are absolute truth; 
wherefore Gotama, though he argued against other 
creeds, never proved his own by argument, simply as- 
serting ‘I know.’ Its sole motors are wpadan, the ‘at- 
tachment to sensuous objects,’ as Mr. Hardy calls it; 
or, as we should describe it, nature, and karmma, lit- 
erally, work, the aggregate action which everything 
in existence must by virtue of its existence produce, 
and which ex rerum naturd cannot die. For example: 
fruit comes because there is a tree; not because the 
tree wills it, but because its karmma, its inherent ag- 
grezate of qualities, necessitates fruit, and its fruit 
another tree in infinite continuity. There is a final 
cause, but it is not sentient. All existences are the 
result of some cause, but in no instance is this forma- 
tive cause the working of a power inherent in any be- 
ing that can be exercised at will. All beings are pro- 
duced from the upadana, attachment to existence, of 
some previous being; the manner of its exercise, the 
character of its consequences, being controlled, direct- 
ed, or apportioned by karmma; and all sentient exist- 
ences are produced from the same causes, or from some 
cause dependent on the results of these causes; so 
that waddna and karmma, mediately or immediate- 
ly, are the cause of all causes, and the source whence 
all beings have originated in their present form,” 
Buddhism recognizes most of the lover gods of the 
Indian religions, especially the incarnation of Vish- 
nu, without, however, rendering them a particular 
worship. (0) Cosmology, Pneumatology, and Anthro- 
pology.—The world-mass, Loga, has arisen from the 
empty space according to unchangeable natural laws. 
The precipitate of it forms matter, an evil, from 
which springs a constant change of birth, accord- 
ing to unalterable laws grounded in that evil. Thus 
the germs of good and evil were developed. Tach 
found its reward or punishment in a circular course of 
innumerable births, which, according to the present 
state of development, are divided into six realms or 
degrees of birth, viz., those of the pure spirits (whose 
head is Khormoorda), of impure (the greatest of which 
is Beematchee Dahree), of men, animals, limbo-mon- 
sters, and hellish creatures. Each of these six divis- 
ions has again subdivisions, through which all beings 
have to wander until their reunion with the divine 
essence (migration of souls). The seventh highest 
degree is the dignity of a Buddha, who is above all 
change of birth. The aim of the appearance of Bud- 
dha is to restore the unity of the empty space which 
has been disturbed by this development, and gradu- 
ally to raise the beings of all classes to the Buddha de- 
gree. Then all that is now separate will be united, 
and even Buddha be dissolved in the great unity, 
which, however, will only take place after many mil- 
lions of years. Those who are elevated above the earth 
are called Nat, in three divisions: 1. Jama, who have 
coarse bodies, with sexual distinction and propagation ; 
2. Rupa, with finer bodies, without sexual distinction 
and propagation ; and, 3. Arupa, bodiless beings. Above 
the earth are twenty-six heavens, corresponding to the 
orb of the earth and of equal size. Six of these heay- 
ens belong to Jama. The lowest of them is inhabited 
by the Nat Zatamaharit, the duration of whose lives is 
nine millions of years. Their heaven is divided into 
four realms, each of which has a king. These four 
kings are the tutelary gods of the world. The life of 
the inhabitants of each of the succeeding heavens is 
as long again and as happy again as that of the prece- 
ding. The Rupa have sixteen, the Arupa four heay- 
ens. Men who observe the moral law are received 
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into the lowest heaven, and can continue to ascend 
until they attain the final goal of Buddhistic salvation, 
i.e. until they pass into nirvana. ‘The signification 
of this term became early a source of hot controversy 
among the various schools of Buddhists. ~ It comes 
from the Sanscrit root va’ (to blow), and nir (out, away 
from); and all agree that it means the highest enfran- 
chisement from evil; but the schools disagree whether 
this liberation of the soul takes place by absorption into 
God or into naught. The prevalent view seems to be 
that nirvana is not only an emancipation from suffer- 
ing, but also cessation of existence. ‘‘ Penetrated 
with the idea that existence, though a natural conse- 
quence of a natural law, is mere misery—that the nat- 
ural man is wretched as well as evil—Gotama declared 
that if man, by subduing all the natural affections, 
could, as it were, break the chain, kill the upddana, 
or attachment to sensuous things, he would, as a re- 
ward, pass out of existence—would either cease to be, 
or—for this is doubtful—cease to be conscious of be- 
ing. The popular notion that xirvana is absorption is 
incorrect, for there is nothing to be absorbed into, no 
supreme spirit, no supreme universe, nothing, and 
into this nothing the man who has attained nirvana 
necessarily passes. To attain it he may have to pass 
through a myriad states or forms, each less attached 
to sense than the last, hence transmigration ; but when 
it is reached the perfect result is simply annihilation, 
or, rather, the loss of being, for the components of be- 
ing, if we understand Buddha, could not die. A drear- 
ier system of thought was never devised, and we can 
| account for its rapid spread only by assuming what we 
believe to be the fact, that the Asiatic who was below 
‘philosophy understood by nirvana not annihilation, 
but that state of suspended being in which one ex- 
ists, but neither hopes, fears, thinks, nor feels” (Spec- 
tator, March 10, 1866). (c) Z£thics.—The prominent 
characteristic which distinguished primitive Buddhism 
from Brahmaism was the importance attributed to mo- 


rality. The main object of a Buddhist was to acquire 
merit. For the great germinating power (karmmay), 


which determines whether the new being to be pro- 
duced shall be an insect or a worm, a fowl, a beast, a 
man, or a deva (the highest of sentient beings), is the 
sum of merit and demerit. Each soul inherits the 
fruits of the karmma, and the office of liberating and 
purifying its predecessors. As evil was considered to 
be connected with all passing phenomena, asceticism 
(celibacy, poverty, mortification of the senses) was in- 
culcated as indispensable for salvation. The Five Com- 
mandments of Buddhism are, not to kill any living be- 
ing; not to steal; not to commit adultery ; not to lie, 
slander, or swear; to avoid drunkenness. These five 
commandments are obligatory upon all men; there 
are other five, specially binding upen sramanas (i. e. 
upon persons who give themselves up to a religious 
life in order to a direct attainment of nirvana), viz., 
“to abstain from food out of season —that is, after 
midday ; to abstain from dances, theatrical representa- 
tions, songs, and music; to abstain from personal or- 
naments and perfumes; to abstain from a lofty and 
luxurious couch; to abstain from taking gold and sil- 
ver. For the regular ascetics or monks there are a 
number of special observances of a very severe kind. 
They are to dress only in rags, sewed together with 
their own hands, and to have a yellow cloak thrown 
over the rags. They are to eat only the simplest food, 
and to possess nothing except what they get by col- 
lecting alms from door to door in their wooden bowl. 
They are allowed only one meal, and that must be 
eaten before midday. For a part of the year they 
are to live in forests, with no other shelter except the 
shadow of a tree, and there they must sit on their car- 
pet even during sleep, to lie down being forbidden..- 
They are allowed to enter the nearest village or town 
to beg food, but they must return to their forests before 
night.’? (Chambers’s Encyclopedia, s.v.) As to the 
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nature and tendency of the Buddhist system of ethics, 
the Spectator (March 10, 1866) has the following just 
remarks: ‘‘Strictly speaking, the Buddhist creed, by 
reducing every thing to the natural law of cause and ef- 
fect, should kill morals, but it does not. Of sin, in the | 
sense in which the Scriptures speak of it, the Buddh- 
ist knows nothing. There is no authoritative law- 
giver, nor can there possibly be one; so that the trans- 
gression of the precepts is not an iniquity, and brings 
no guilt. It is right that we should try to get free 
from its consequences, in the same way in which it is 
right for us to appease hunger or overcome disease, 
but no repentance is required; and if we are taught 
the necessity of being tranquil, subdued, and humble, 
it is that our minds may go out with the less eager- 


ness after those things that unsettle their tranquillity. | 


If we injure no one by our acts, no wrong has been 


done ; and if they are an inconvenience to ourselves | 


only, no one else has any right to regard us as trans- 
gressors. . Nevertheless self-denial is the sum of prac- 
tical ethics, and Gotama, having set up the killing of 
attachment to sense as the object, and self-denial as 
the means, has produced a noble theoretic system of 
ethics. No act is in the Buddhist system sin—the very 
idea is unknown—but then a bad act produces a bad 
consequence, just as a rotten substance will produce 
stench, and bad acts are therefore to be avoided. As 
to what is good, everything is good, because in se ey- 


erything is indifferent; but, nevertheless, that is bad | 
| later translated into the languages of the other Buddh- 


relatively to its consequence which produces injury to 
another. If it produces injury to one’s self, no matter, 


because each existence is its own irresponsible lord; | 


but if to another, then xirvana is by that injurious act 
postponed, and he who commits it is lower than he 
who does not. There is no sin, but there is unkind- 
ness, and unkindness produces fruit just as a tamarind 
produces fruit. It would be a crime to hurt any living 
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thing, and strict Buddhists still refuse to swallow ani- | 
malculx; but it would not be a crime to commit adul- 


tery if the husband consented, a deduction formally 
drawn and acted on in Ceylon, because no one is in- 
jured. In practice the idea works in two ways: the 
really devout pass lives of the monastic kind, absorbed 
in themselves, and apart from the world; and the 
worldly follow their own inclinations, thinking the re- 
ward of virtue a great deal too distant and too shad- 
owy—a hunt after nothing. So keenly, indeed, is 
this felt, that in most Buddhist countries there is a 
sub-creed, not supposed to be at variance with the Es- 
tablished Church, but to work in a less refined but 
quicker way. When a Singhalese, for example, feels 
the need of supernatural help, he worships a devil to 
get it, not as disbelieving Buddhism, but as supposing 
that devils may exist as well as any thing else, and 
may, if kindly treated, be as useful as any other allies. 
Of course the race which holds such a system has, as 
a race, rather a better chance of being decent than a 
really pagan one, for it only half understands its own 
creed, and the stock texts being all very benevolent 
and philosophical, it takes them for a theoretic rule of 
life, and, though it does not fully obey the rule, it is 
decidedly better than if the rule were a bad one. The 
Burmese, for example, are on the whole distinctly a 
better people than the Hindoos, more especially be- 
cause, as human affairs must go on, they make rules 
for holding society together, which are quite inde- 
pendent of any divine rule at all, and which happen in 
Burmah to be decently wise.” The commandments 
enjoin upon man to refrain from ten deadly sins, which 
are again divided into three classes. Five deadly sins 
(patricide, matricide, the murder of an arhat [“* vener- 
able priest’’], wounding the person of Buddha, and 
causing a schism among the priesthood) shut a man > 
forever out of nirvana. Charity or self-sacrifice for | 
the good of others is specially inculeated. 


| . . @25 
| duce his teaching to writing. 
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precepts of the Vedas. The sanctuary in their tem- 
ples, which contains the relic of a saint, is called dagop. 
Prayers are directed to Buddha, to the hermit Gotama, 
and, in general, to those who have attained the digni- 
ty ofa Buddha. Sacrifices, consisting of flowers, fruits, 
and slaughtered animals, are offered to the Buddhas 
and the lower gods. ‘‘The adoration of the statues 
of the Buddha and of his relics is the chief external 
ceremony of the religion. The centres of the worship 
are the temples containing statues, and the topes or 
tumuli erected over the relics of the Buddha or of his 
distinguished apostles, or on spots consecrated as the 
scenes of the Buddha’s acts. The central object in a 
Buddhist temple, corresponding to the altar in a Ro- 
man Catholic church, is an image of the Buddha, or a 
dagoba or shrine containing his relics.” Sacred is the 
mystic word Om. The priests are called lamas among 
the Mongols, bonzes in China and Japan, rahans in 
Burmah, talapoins in Siam. They wear the tonsure, 
live in celibacy, and frequently in monastic communi- 
ties. The visible head of Buddhism lived formerly in 
China, but since the fourteenth century in Tibet, where 
he is called Dalai Lama (see LAmatsm), The sacred 
books of Buddhism treat of cosmegony, dogmatics, 
ethics, asceticism, and liturgy, and are very numer- 
ous. Buddha is said to have preached 84,000 sermons. 
The Ganjour (tradition) consists of 116 volumes, and 
with the commentaries (Dandsour), of 238 volumes. 
They were originally composed in Sanscrit, but were 


ist nations. The form of religicus worship contains 
many points (veneration of relics, auricular confession, 
beads, processions, etc.) which bear a striking resem- 
blance to practices of the Roman Church, acknowl- 
edged by all, but explained differently. The fullest 
information on these points will be found in Hardy, 
Lastern Monachism (London, 1850). 

1V. History.— St. Wilaire (Du Bouddhisme, Par- 
is, 1655, 8vo), following principally M. Eugtne Bur- 


| nouf, fixes a minimum date for the birth of the 


Buddha in the 7th century B.C. It is true that the 


| contents of the Buddhist works themselves supply no 


dates, and the inferences are uncertain by which any 
date of the lifetime of Sakyamuni himself can be de- 
duced. Ifthe indications of the Singhalese documents 
be followed, the death of the Buddha is placed in B.C. 
543. According to deductions from Chinese authori- 
ties, it might have taken place much earlier; and if 
the Buddhist character of the rock inscriptions at Guir- 
nar, Delhi, and Bhabra be acknowledged, the spread of 
the. religion in those countries from 200 to 400 years 
before the Christian era is established. Megasthenes 
met with Buddhists on the banks of the Ganges ; and 
time must be allowed for the rise of Buddhism in its 
original seat in Central India, for its expulsion as a 
heresy from the bosom of Brahmaism, its develop- 
ment as a specific religion, and its distribution, not in 
a line, but on an immense arc of countries contermi- 
nous with India proper. The creed of Buddhism was 
fixed and developed by cecumenical councils, the first 
of which was held by Casyapa, a disciple of Buddha, 
and largely attended. ‘‘The Buddba had written 
nothing himself; but his chief followers, assembled in 
council immediately after his death, proceeded to re- 
These canonical writ- 
ings are divided into three classes, forming the Tripi- 
taka, or ‘triple basket.’ The first class consist of the 
Soutras, or discourses of the Buddha; the second con- 
tains the Vinaya, or discipline; and the third the Ab- 
hidharma, or metaphysics. The first is evidently the 
fundamental text out of which all the subsequent 
writings have been elaborated. The other two coun- 
cils probably revised and expanded the writings agreed 
upon at the first, adding voluminous commentaries. 


| As to the dates of the other two councils*there are ir- 


III. Worship —The Buddhists retain many of the ' reconcilable discrepancies in the accounts ; but, at all 
ceremonies of Brahmaism, but do not recognise the | events, the third was not later than 240 B.C., so that 
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the Buddhist canonical Scriptures, as they now exist, 
were fixed two centuries and a half before the Christian 
era. The Buddhist religion early manifested a zeal- 
ous missionary spirit, and princes and even princesses 
became devoted propagandists.” It also established 
foreign missions, most of which were highly success- 
ful. In consequence of its great extension, Buddhism 
split into a northern and a southern branch, the former 
of which, embracing the Buddhist churches of Nepaul, 
China, Corea, Japan, Tartary, Mongolia, and Tibet, ad- 
mitted much of the former mythologies of these coun- 
tries into their creed; the southern Church extended 
from Ceylon over the whole of Farther India. In 
the land of its birth, India, Buddhism had to endure 
a long-continued persecution, and was at last entirely 
driven out, after it had flourished there about twelve 
hundred years. ‘The time of its introduction into the 
other countries is as uncertain as its early history in 
general. It is said to have made its first appearance 
in China about B.C. 217, but it was not actually estab- 
lished before about A.D. 60. It suffered several per- 
secutions, in the third of which, in 845, 4600 monas- 
teries were destroyed, together with 40,000 smaller 
edifices. A census, taken in the thirteenth century, 
stated the number of temples at 42,318, of priests and 
monks at 213,418. In Japan it spread in the fifth or 
sixth century after Christ. Into Tibet it was intro- 
duced in the fifth century, and, after several persecu- 
tions, re-established in the tenth. Among the Mon- 
gols it gained a firm footing in the thirteenth century. 
It was also adopted by several tribes in Asiatic Rus- 
sia. It has for many centuries become stationary in 
most countries, only in Russia it is visibly on the de- 
cline. It still counts about 300,000,000 of adherents. 

V. Monuments and Remains.—Scattered through In- 
dia are numerous remains of caves, funereal monu- 
ments, and Jopes, or religious edifices, none of which 
last are believed to be of later date than the third cen- 
tury B.C. The cave temples were probably con- 
structed during the persecutions of the first eight cen- 
turies of our era. These remains are found in Afghan- 
istan, near the Indus and the Ganges, and around 
Bhilsa, in Central India. These last are described in 
The Bhilsa Topes, or Buddhist Monuments of Central 
India, by Major Cunningham (Lond. 1853). 
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fiery Saivas and the bigoted Mussulmans, has been 
half ruined by the blundering excavations of amateur 
antiquaries. . . . The great tope itself is a solid dome 
of stone and brick, 106 feet in diameter, and 42 feet in 
height, springing from a plinth of 14 feet, with a pro- 
jection of 54 feet from the base of the building, and a 
slope of 24 feet. The plinth or basement formed a 
terrace for the perambulation of worshippers of the en- 
shrined relic; for, on the right pillar of the north gate- 
way there is a representation of a tope and of two wor- 
shippers walking round it, with garlands in their 
hands. The terrace was reached by a double flight 
of steps to the south, connected by a landing 10 feet 
square. ‘The apex of the dome was flattened into a 
terrace 34 feet in diameter, surrounded by a stone rail- 
ing of that style so peculiar to Buddha monuments 
that I will venture to call it'the ‘ Buddhist Railing.’ 
. . . Many of the pillars of this colonnade are now ly- 
ing at the base of the monument, and several portions 
of the coping or architrave prove that the enclosure 
was a circular one. . . . Within the upper enclosure 
there was a square altar or pedestal, surrounded by 
pillars of the same description, but much taller, some 
of which are still lying on the top of the dome. . . 
The total height of the building, including the cupo- 
las, must have been upward of 100 feet. The base of 
the tope is surrounded by a massive colonnade, 1444 
feet in diameter from west to east, and 151} feet in di- 
ameter from north to south. This enclosure is there- 
fore elliptical, the greater diameter exceeding the less- 
er by 7 feet. By this arrangement a free passage is 
obtained round the southern staircase, and a greater 
breadth at the foot of the ascent. The breadth of the 
cloister on the north-west and north-east sides aver- 
ages 9 feet 7 inches, the several measurements only 
differing by a few inches. From east to south the 
cloister increases rapidly in width; the breadth at the 
east being only 9 feet 11 inches, and at the foot of the 
staircase 13 feet 8 inches.” 

VI. Sources of Information.—From reasons stated 
above, the former works on Buddhism have lost much 
of their worth by the more thorough and comprehen- 
sive study of the Buddhist literature during the last 
few years. The best among the older works are Boh- 
len (Professor at Koénigsberg), De Buddaismi origine et 
etate (1827); Hodgson, 
Sketch of Buddhism (in 
the Trans. of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, ii, 1); E. 
Burnouf, Introduction & 
Vhistoire du Buddhisme 
Indien (Paris, 1844). The 
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Section of Buddhist Cave-temple at Karli. 


A general idea of one of these singular monuments 
may be gained from the following extract from Cun- 
ningham: ‘‘The great Sanchi Tope is situated on the 
western edge of the hill. The ground has once been 
carefully leveled by cutting away the surface rock on 
the east, and by building up a retaining wall on the 
west. The court (as it now exists) averages one hun- 
dred and fifty yards in length, and is exactly one 
hundred yards in breadth. In the midst stands the 
Great, Chaitya, surrounded wy a massive colonnade. 
The bald appearance of the solid dome is relieved by 
the lightness and elegance of the highly picturesque 
gateways. On all sides are ruined temples, fallen col- 
umns, and broken sculptures; and even the tope it- 
self, which had withstood the destructive rancor of the 
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| fullest account of the 
doctrines and worship of 
Buddhism, in the Eng- 

i lish language, is given 
by the Rev. R. Spence 
Hardy (for more than 20 
years Wesleyan mission- 
ary in Ceylon) in his 
Eastern Monachism(Lon- 
don, 1850), his A /anu- 
al of Buddhism (Lond. 1853), and his Legends and The- 
ories of the Buddhists (Lond. 1865), Among the re- 
cent works, based on a more comprehensive knowledge 
of the sources, are Neve, Le Boudhisme, son Fondateur 
et ses Ecritures (Paris, 1854); Képpen, Die Religion des 
Buddha (1st vol. Berlin, 1857, 2d vol. [on Lamaism] 
1859); Barthelemy St. Hilaire, Le Bouddah et sa Reli- 
gion (Paris, 1859); and a Russian work by Wassiljew, 
on Buddhism: its Doctrines, History, and Literature 
(St. Petersburg, 1859 sq.; German transl. Der Buddh- 
ismus, etc., Leipz. 1860 sq.). A copious list of books 
on Buddhist literature is given by Schlagintweit,. 
Buddhism in Tibet (Leips. and Lond. 1863). See also 
Mercersburg Review, x, 294; Edinburgh Review, April, 


1862; Pierer, Universal-Lexikon, s. v.; Chambers, En- 
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cyclopedia, s.v.; and the articles Gorama; Inp1A; 
CHINA; JAPAN, 

Buddicom, Rosert Pepper, a learned clergy- 
man of the Church of England, studied at Cambridge, 
where he graduated as eighth wrangler, 1806. After 
passing some time as fellow of Queen’s College, he be- 
came incumbent of St. George’s, Everton, 1814, and 
principal of St. Bee’s College, 1840. He died in 1846. 
His writings include ’riendship with God illustrated in 
the Life of Abraham (Lond. 1889, 2 vols. 12mo) :—The 
Christian Exodus (24 ed. Liverpool, 1839, 2 vols. 12mo) : 
—Sermons, chiefly practical (Lond. 2 vols. 12mo, n. d.): 
—The Atonement (Liverpool, 1839, 8vo). 


Budneeus, or Budny, Simon, a Polish theologi- 
an in the second half of the 16th century, was minister 
at Klécénie, and afterward at Lost. Becoming a dis- 
ciple of Servetus, he denied the divinity of Christ and 
his miraculous conception, and anticipated in many 
respects the later rationalism. Being a man of tal- 
ents, he made many disciples, especially in Lithuania. 
In 1582 he was excommunicated by the Synod of 
Luclau; and this, with other causes, led him to greater 
moderation of language, if not of sentiment, and he 
united with the Pinczovians, a Socinian sect. He 
published a Polish translation of the Bible; also Libel- 
lus de duabus naturis in Christo; Apologia Polonica. 
See Bock, Historia Antitrinitariorum; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, vii, 729. 

Buell, Samuer, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Coventry, Conn., Sept. 1, 1716, entered 
Yale College in 1737, and graduated in 1741. He was 
ordained in 1743, and, after laboring for some time as 
an evangelist, received a call from the church at East 
Hampton, L. I., and was installed there as pastor Sep- 
tember 19, 1746. He was made D.D. by Dartmouth 
College in 1791, and died on the 19th of July, 1798. 
The great characteristic of his preaching was fervor. 
There were three periods of great religious awakening 
in his congregation—in 1764, 1785, and 1791. As a 
theologian, he belonged to the school of Edwards and 
Bellamy. During the Revolutionary War his urban- 
ity and discretion gained him influence with some of 
the British officers, and operated to the advantage of 
the town and neighborhood. A few years before his 
death he was instrumental in establishing Clinton 
Academy, East Hampton, which is still considered 
there as a monument of his public spirit and philan- 
thropy. Dr. Buell published a number of occasional 
sermons.—Sprague, Annals, iii, 102. 

Buffalo (Bos bubalus), an animal of the ox kind, 
but different from the American lison, usually termed 
“buffalo”? being distinguished by the shape of the 
horns and of the head, as well as of the body generally, 
and being also found in very different situations. (See 
Brande, Cyclop.s.y.) This animal is often regarded as 
the same with the wild bull (AS85, reém’, or D7, reym) 
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of Scripture (Num. xxiii, 22; Psa. xcii,11; Job xxxix, 
9; Isa. xxxiv, 7, etc.) See Untcorx. This opinion 
is lately advocated in extenso by Dr. Conant (Book of 
Job, in loc.); while Dr. Thomson (Land and Book, i, 
384 sq.) prefers to identify the Oriental buffalo with 
the Benemortu (q. v.) of Job (xl, 15), on account of 
his wallowing in the mire and reeds of Jordan. See 
Ox) BULL, 


Buffet (cokagiZw), to box about or slap with the 
hand or fist, whether in derision (Matt. xxvi, 67; 
Mark xiv, 64), opposition (2 Cor. xii, 7), afiliction (A 
Cor. iv, 11), or punishment (1 Pet. ii, 20). 

Buffier, Cuaupg, a Jesuit philosopher and volu- 
minous writer, was born of Irench parents in Poland 
May 25, 1661, but brought up at Rouen. He died at 
Paris May 17, 1737. He was associated with the 
writers of the Mémoires de Trévour, and left an im- 
mense number of other works on a variety of subjects, 
of which the most important is Cowrs des Sciences (Par. 
1732, fol.), a work of vast learning, and showing a lu- 
minous power of philosophical analysis. Sir James 
Mackintosh (Progress of Ethical Philosophy, § 5) speaks 
of the just reputation of Buffier’s Treatise on First 
Truths (contained in the Cours des Sciences), and adds 
that his philosophical writings are remarkable for per- 
fect clearness of expression.—Hoefer, Bicg. Générale, 
vii, 733. 

Bugenhagen (Bucrennacius), JoHANN (called 
also Dr. Pomeranus), was, perhaps, next to Melane- 
thon, the most active and useful coadjutor of Luther in 
spreading the principles of the Reformation. He was 
born at Wollin, in Pomerania, June 24, 1485. His ed- 
ucation in theology and classics was obtained at Greifs- 
wald, and his proficiency in classical studies was so 
great that at twenty he was appointed master of the 
school at Treptow, which he taught with great reputa- 
tion. The writings of Erasmus, to which, as a classi- 
cal student, he was naturally drawn, led him to see the 
need of a reformation in the Church. He lectured, in 
his school, on the Psalms, Matthew, Timothy, and the 
Creed; and in 1519 he was invited by the neighboring 
abbot of Belbuck to teach the monks in a Collegium 
Presbyterorum which he had established for their cul- 
ture; and here he compiled a Gospel Harmony. Call- 
ed by prince Bogislas X to prepare an account of Pom- 
erania, he wrote FPomerama in IV lib. divisa (Greifs- 
wald, 1728, 4to), full of learning, and showing a zeal 
for religion. In 1520, Luther’s book on the ‘‘ Baby- 
lonish Captivity’? reached Treptow. Haying looked 
over a few leaves, he said, ‘‘ There never was a more 
pestilent heretic than the author of that book.” But 
a few days after, having read it with great diligence 
and attention, his mind was changed, and he made this 
recantation: ‘‘What shall I say of Luther? All the 
world hath been blind and in darkness; only this one 
man has found out the truth.’”’ The new views of 
Bugenhagen respecting the law and gospel, jus- 
tification by faith, etc., being publicly preached 
with great success, the prince and the bishop 
stirred up a persecution. Uponthis Bugenhagen 
went to Wittenberg, and formed a personal ac- 
quaintance with Luther in 1521. Here he was 
soon employed to lecture on the Psalms, and the 
course was afterward printed (Basel, 1524), In 
the dispute with Carlstadt (q. v.), Bugenhagen 
sustained Luther and Melancthon. In 1528 he 
was chosen pastor of the church in Wittenberg, 
and held this post, through many vicissitudes, for 
36 years. He aided Luther in translating the 
Bible, and himself translated it into the Low Sax- 
on dialect (Liibeck, 1533). But perhaps his chief 
service to the Reformation was that of organizing 
churches, for which he had a special talent. He 
organized Protestantism in Brunswick, Hamburg, 
Liibeck, and in many parts of Pomerania and Den- 
mark. He reorganized the University of Denmark 
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in 1538, and served a while as its rector. The death of 
Luther and the disputes of the /nterim (q. v.) saddened 
his later years, and he died April 20,1558. Besides 
the numerous practical writings of Bugenhagen, and 
his many directories for worship, Christian life, etc., 
he wrote istorie des Leidens und der Auferstehung J. 
C. (1530; often reprinted) :—Van dem Christen Gloven 
und rechten guten Wercken (Wittenb. 1526) :—Anmerk, 
eu den Bitch. Hist. Deut., Sam., etc.; Annot. in Epist. ad 
Gal., Eph., Philipp., etc. (Strasburg, 1524) : — Lxplic. 
Psalmorum (Basel, 1524), with regard to which, Luther 
declared that. Bugenhagen was the first that deserved 
the name of ‘‘commentator on the Psalms.’’? On the 
influence of Bugenhagen on the development of the 
Church constitutions of Germany, see Richter, Dic | 
evang. Kirchenordnungen des 16. Juhrhunderts (2 vols. 
Weimar, 1815); Geschichte d. evang. Kirchenverfussung 
(Leipzig, 1851, and Jager, Bedeutung der dlteren Bugrn-| 
hagen’ schen Kirchenordnungen (in Theol. Studien, 1853.) 
A sketch of him by Melancthon is given in the Corpus 
Reformatorum, xii, 295. See also Adami, Vite Germ. 
Theol.; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. iii, 46,137; Engelken, Bu- 
genhagen Pomeranus (Berlin, 1817, 8vo); Zietz, Bugen- 
hagen, zweiter Apostel des Nordens (Leipz. 1834, 8vo) ; 
Bellermann, Leben des J. Bugenhagen (Berlin, 1860). 


Bugg, FRANcr1s, a member of the Society of Friends, 
which he left in later life, and whose principles he then 
combated in a number of treatises. Among them are, 
New Rome arraigned (Lond. 1694) :—Picture of Quaker- 
ism (Lond. 1697, 12mo):— Quakerism Withering and 
Christianity Reviving (Lond. 1694) :—Quakers set in their 
true Light (Lond. 1696): — The Pilgrim’s Progress from 
Quakerism to Christianity (Lond. 1698), etc.—Allibowe, 
Dictionary of Authors, i, 279. 

Building (properly some form of the verbs 723, 
banah’, oixodopéw). Historical and monumental data 
do not exist to enable us to trace accurately the grad- 
ual improvement and peculiar character of Jewish 
architecture. (See Bardwell, Temples Ancient and 
Modern, Lond. 1837.) Its style was probably borrow- 
ed in the first instance from the Egyptians, next from 
the Pheenicians (comp. Michaelis in the Comment. nov. 
Soc. Goetting. i, 1771; Stieglitz, Gesch. der Baukunst 
bei dem Alten, Leipz. 1792; Miller, Archdol. p. 289 sq. ; 
Schnaase, Gesch. der bild. Kiinste, i, 248 sq.), and final- | 
ly from the Greeks. See ARCHITECTURE. 

Of building tools, besides common implements such 
as the axe, saw, etc., there are mentioned the compass 
(aie) and plumb-line (728), Amos vii, 7 sq., the 
rule or measuring-line (‘j>), the awl (7714), ete. (see 
the Mishna, Chel.m, xiv, 3). Sec these instruments in 
their place. (See Schmidt, Bibl. Mathematicus, p. 217 
sq.; Bellermann, Handbuch, i, 189 sq.) See House. 

Besides its proper and literal signification, the word 
“puild’’ is used with reference to chil¢ren and a nu- 
merous posterity (Exod. i, 21; Ruth iv, 11). The 
prophet Nathan told David that God would build his 
house, that is, give him children and successors (2 
Sam. vii, 27). Any kind of building implies the settle- 
ment of a family, or the acquisition of some new honor, 
kingdom, or power, and its peaceful enjoyment (Psa. 
evii, 4,7; Mic. v, 4). God’s Church is called a build- 
ing, and the architect is the master-builder (1 Cor. iii, 
9-17). So also the heavenly home of Christians is 
compared to a building in contrast with the temporary 
tabernacle of the earthly body (2 Cor. v, 1). 

Bulz’kki (Heb. Bukki’, "PB, waster, otherwise a 
contracted form of Bukkiah), the name of two men. 

1. (Sept. Boxki v. r. Baryip.) Son of Jogli and 
‘“prince’’ of the tribe of Dan, appointed by Moses as 
one of the commissioners to partition the land of Pales- 
tine (Num. xxxiv, 22). B.C. 1618. 

2. (Sept. Bwcai v. x. Boxki.) Son of Abishua and 
father of Uzzi, being great-great-grandson of Aaron 
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(1 Chron. vi, 5, 51). B.C. cir. 1450. Compare the 
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genealogy of Ezra (vii, 4, Sept. Boxkt) and the apoc- 
ryphal Boccas (1 Esdr. viii, 2) or Borith (2 Esdr, i, 2). 
Epiphanius, in his list of the ancestors of Jehoiada, 
whom he fancifully supposes to be brother of Elijah 
the Tishbite, omits both Bukki and Abishua (Advers. 
Melch zedce, iii). Josephus (Ant. viii, 1, 3) expressly 
says that all of Aaron’s line between Joseph (Abishua) 
the high-priest, and Zadok, who was made high-priest 


jin the reign of David, were private persons (fdwreb- 


oavréc), i. e. not high-priests, and mentions by name 
“ Bukki (Boxkiac), the son of Joseph the high-priest,” 
as the first of those who lived a private life, while the 
pontifical dignity was in the house of Ithamar. But 
elsewhere (Ant. y, 11, 5) he says as expressly that 
Abishua (there called Abiezer), having received the 
high-priesthood from his father Phinehas, transmitted 
it to his own son Bukki (Bouri), who was succeeded 
by Uzzi, after whom it passed to Eli. We may con- 
clude therefore that Josephus had no more means of 
knowing for certain who were high-priests between 
Phinehas and Eli than we have, and may adopt the 
opinion that those named in the scriptural lists are 
given as making up the succession during this inter- 
val. Foran account of the absurd fancies of the Jews, 
and the statements of Christian writers relative to the 
suecession of the high-priests at this period, see Sel- 
den, De Success. in Pontif. Hebr.; Hervey, Genealog. 
of our Lord, ch. x.—Smith, s.v. See Hicu-PRriest. 

Bukki’ah (Heb. Bukkiya’hu, 39773, wasted by Je- 
hovah; Sept. Boxkiag v.r. Boviac), a Kohathite Le- 
vite, of the sons of Heman, one of the musicians in 
the Temple, being appointed by David the leader of 
the sixth band or course in the service, consisting of 
himself and eleyen of his kindred (1 Chron. xxy, 4, 
13). B.C. 1014. 

Bul (Heb. id. 553, for Sis rain, from the season 
of the year; Sept. Baad), the eighth ecclesiastical 
month of the Jewish year (1 Kings vi, 38), answering 
in general to October [see CALENDAR (Jewish) ], and 
corresponding, according to the rabbins (Rosh Hash- 
ana, ¢. 2; Tanchum Heros. in loc.), to MARCHESVAN 
(q. v.). According to Benfey (Ueb. die Monatsnamen 
einger alien Volker, p. 18), it may have derived its 
name from the worship of Baal (comp. the Sept. ren- 
dering), as other months appear to have heen in like 
manner consecrated to special deities. Sec Monrn. 

Bulgaria, a country of European Turkey, named 
from the Bulgarians, who, in the fifth century, quitting 
Asiatic Sarmatia, crossed the Danube and setiled here, 
subjugating the Slavic (q. v.) inhabitants, and in proc- 
ess of time adopting their language. Later Slavic 
writers claim that the Bulgarians originally belonged 
to the Slavic family, and the modern Bulgarians claim 
to be Slavonians. Through the missionary labors of 
Methodius, brother of Cyril (q. v.), a prince of the coun- 
try named Bogoris, or Boris, was baptized about A.D. 
861, and took the name of Michael; upon this many of 
the Bulgarians received the faith. This Michael sent 
to pope Nicholas I legates, who propounded to the Holy 
See certain interesting questions (see Responsa ad Con- 
sulta Bulgarorum, ed. Hardouin, Acta Conciliorum, vy, 
353-386), and asked to be supplied with bishops and 
priests. The pope sent Paul, bishop of Populonia, 
and Formosus, bishop of Porto, about 866. Upon the 
ground that the Bulgarians had received tie episcopal 
succession from Rome, the popes claimed jurisdiction 
over the country, but were resisted by the patriarchs 
of Constantinople. King Michael sent ambassadors to 
Constantinople in 869 to lay the case before the council 
then sitting for the restoration of Ignatius. The coun- 
cil decided that Bulgaria by right belonged to the pa- 
triarchal see of Constantinople. Modern Bulgarian 
writers claim that the Bulgarian dioceses were only 
nominally subject to Constantinople, and the author of | 
the book called ‘‘ Tsarstvennik” gives a complete list 
of a succession of independent Bulgarian patriarchs. 
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When the schism between East and West was confirm- 
ed, the Bulgarians remained in communion with Con- 
stantinople. They were finally subjugated by the Turks 
in 1491. In 1767 the sultan, Bajazet II, instigated, it 
is said, by the Greek patriarch, put to death many Bul- 
garian nobles, and placed the Bulgarian churches un- 
der the exclusive control of the Greek patriarch. The 
persistent policy of the Greek clergy in attempting to 
denationalize the Bulgarian people, suppressing their 
language and literature, etc., finally brought about a 
concerted action for the restoration of the Bulgarian 
hierarchy. The contest has not yet been settled. The 
Bulgarians have repeatedly complained of the extor- 
tions of the Greek clergy, and prayed for the appoint- 
ment of a national patriarch independent of Constan- 
tinople. The Ottoman government, refusing to admit 
national distinctions among its subject races, refused to 
grant the request ; and when, in 1860, the Greek patri- 
arch excommunicated Ilarion (Hilary), the Bulgarian 
bishop of Balat, Constantinople, for insubordination, 
the Turkish government sent the bishop into exile. 
Strenuous exertions have been made by the Church 
of Rome to induce the Bulgarians to unite with them, 
and in 1861 an organization was effected, styled ‘‘ The 
United Bulgarian Church,” acknowledging the su- 
premacy of the pope, but retaining the Slavic liturgy, 
and Bulgarian usages as to divine service, married 
priests, etc. A Bulgarian monk, named Joseph Sokol- 
sky, was consecrated by the pope as the patriarch of 
the new organization. After a few months he desert- 
ed them, followed by several priests, and the move- 
ment was thereby retarded. 

Protestant missions to the Bulgarians were com- 
menced in 1857 by the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
by the American Board. In 1867 the former had two 
missionaries at Constantinople and Tultcha; the latter 
had five, at Constantinople, Sophia, Eski Zagra, and 
Philippopolis, in the last two places having schools. 
Several editions of the New Testament in Bulgarian 
have been published by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and at least fifteen thousand copies have been 
sold within a few years. A new version, prepared by 
the missionaries of both Boards at the expense of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, was published at 
Constantinople in 1866, and was electrotyped in paral- 
lel pages with the Slavic version at the Bible House in 
New York by the American Bible Society in 1867. 

Danubian Bulgaria in 1865 was formed into one 
province called Tuna Eyaleti, under the jurisdiction 
of a governor general, who resides at Rustchuk. The 
Bulgarians are estimated to number about 6,000,000, 
of whom about 4,500,000 live in European Turkey.— 
Schem’s Year-book, 1868; Reports of A.B. C.F. M.* 
Reports of the Miss. Soc. of the Meth. Epis. Church 
Hilferding, Geschichte der Serben und Bulgaren ; Scha- 
farik, Slavische Alterthiimer. 


Bulgarians, a name given to the Cathari, Albi- 
genses, Petrobrussians, and other sects of the Middle 
Ages, because their origin was supposed traceable to 
Bulgaria. See the several titles. 


Bulgaris, Evern, a Russian archbishop, was born 
in Corfwi716. He entered in early life the priesthood 
of the Greek Church, and subsequently continued his 
studies in Italy. On his return he assumed in 1742 
the direction of a school at Janina; later he taught 
successively at Kohani, on Mount Athos, and in Con- 
stantinople. The encouragement which he gave to 
philosophy found many enemies and led to charges of 
heterodoxy, on account of which he had to quit his 
position both at Janina and on Mount Athos. He left 
Constantinople in 1768, in consequence of the war of 
Russia against Turkey, and went to Russia, where 
Catharine II appointed him archbishop of Kherson. 


This position he only retained a few years, and the | 


last years of his life he spent in St. Petersburg, occu- 
pied with literary labors. He died in that city in 1806, 
[MM 
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Bulgaris is one of the most prominent scholars of the 
modern Greek Church, and has exercised a lasting in- 
fluence upon the progress of Eastern Europe in both 
secular and religious literature. His works, mostly 
in the ancient Greek language, are numerous. His 
Manual of Logics has ever since remained a fayorite 
text-book in the Greek schools. Among his theolog- 
ical writings are several volumes of funeral sermons 
and eulogies on saints. He also published a transla- 
tion of the work of Adam Sernicavius on the Proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost. The latter work is one of the 
standard works of the Greek Church on the much dis- 
puted doctrine, and the Roman Congregation for the 
Union of the Eastern churches with the Church of 
Rome (Sacra Congregatio de Propaganda Fide pro ne- 
gotiis ritus Orientalis) specially instructed one of its 
consultors, Dr. Laemmer (subsequently appointed pro- 
fessor at Breslau) to refute it. Dr. Laemmer conse- 
quently undertook the publication of the Scriptorum 
Grecie orthodoxre bibliotheca selecta (Freiburg, vol. i, 
1865: contains Prolegomena; two sermons by Nicepho- 
rus Blemmida; the work of the Patriarch Johannes 
Veccus, of Constantinople, De unione Ecclesiarum, as 
well as the Sententia synodulis and the Apologia of the 
same author).—See Pierer, iii, 445; Laemmer, Script. 
Grae. orth. bibl. sel. vol. i. 

Bulkley, Charles, a Dissenting minister, was 
born in London 1719, and educated under Doddridge at 
Northampton. His first pastoral service was among 
the Presbyterians, but he finally joined the General 
Baptists, and became pastor of a congregation in Lon- 
don, where he died 1797. He published Discourses 
(Lond. 1752, 8vo):—Notes on Bolingbroke’s Writings 
(Lond. 1755, 8vo):—The Economy of the Gospel (Lond. 
1764, 4to):—Discourses on the Parables and Miracles 
(Lond. 1771, 4 vols. 8vo) :—Notes on the ible (Lond. 
1802, 3 vols. 8vo).—Darling, Cyc. Bib. i, 476. 

Bullzley, Peter. a Conzregational minister, born 
at Woodhill, Bedfordshire, Eng., Jan. 51, 1582. He 
was educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
entered the ministry of the Established Church, in 
which he remained twenty-one years, and was silenced 
by Archbishop Laud for non-conformity. In 1635 he 
came to New England, and in July, 1636, collected a 
church at Concord, where he died March 9, 1659. He 
published The Gospel Covenant, or the Covenant of Grace 
Opened, etc. (Lond. 1646).—Sprague, Annals, i, 52. 

Bull, as distinguished from ‘‘Ox,’’ occurs but once 
in the Bible (Job xxi, 10), as the translation of “iW 
(shor, from his strength), which elsewhere denotes any 
animal of the ox species, and is variously translated 
accordingly. See BuLLock, etc. Other terms oc- 
casionally thus rendered are “72N (abbir’, mighty), 
Psa. 1,13; Ixviii, 30; Isa. xxxiv, 7; Jer. 1,11; “Pa 
(bakur’, a beeve), Jer. lii, 20; Bor B (par, a bul- 
lock), Gen. xxxii, 15; Psa. xxii, 12; and in the New 
Test. raviooc, Heb. ix, 13; x, 4; “ox” in Matt. xxii, 
4; Acts xiv, 13. See Berve; Breast. The NIM 
(to), or “wild bull” of Isa. li, 20, is but another form 
of INM (¢ed’, ‘wild ox,” Deut. xiv, 5), a large species 
of oryx or ox-deer. See ANTELOPE. 

The rearing of horned cattle was encouraged by the 
people of Israel. These animals were protected in 
some cases by express provisions of the law; they 
were held clean, being the usual sacrifice of consid- 
eration, and the chief article of flesh diet of the popu- 
lation. See Foop. It is contended that the castra- 
tion of no animal was practised among the Hebrews 
(Josephus, Ant. iv, 8,40). If that was the case, other 
methods than those generally alluded to must have 
been adopted to break oxen to labor ; for the mere ap- 
plication of a metal ring through the cartilage of the 
nostrils, although it might have greatly restrained the 
ferocity of the beasts, would not assuredly have render- 
ed them sufficiently docile to the yoke and goad of a 
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people whose chief dependence for food was in the 
produce of the plough. See Ox. 

Judging from Egyptian remains, there were two 
great breeds of straight-backed cattle, the long-horned 
and the short-horned; and in Upper Egypt at least, 
there was one without horns. Another hunched spe- 
cies existed, which served to draw chariots, yoked in 
the same manner as the Brahminee bulls of India are 
at present, It is still abundant in Nubia, and, undei 
the name of Bos sacer, or Indicus, notwithstanding it 
breeds with the common species, is yet considered dis- 
tinct. Its calf is born with teeth; and, although in 
Central Africa, India, and China it is mixed with the 
other species, and when low in flesh is almost deprived 
of its hunch, the natural characteristics nevertheless 
continue; and from the evidence of ancient Egyptian 
pictures and written documents it must have been prop- 
agated for above 3000 years. In Egypt the straight- 
backed or common cattle appear, from the same evi- 
dence, to have formed a very handsome breed with lu- 
nate horns. They were generally spotted black or red 
upon a white ground, and there were, besides, others 
white, red, or black. They all served for common 
use, but those without red were selected when new 
sacred bulls, Apis or Mnevis, were to be supplied; for 
they alone had the colors which could show the marks 
made by chance or by art, and required to fit the ani- 
mal for the purpose intended. See Aris. In Pales- 
tine the breed of cattle was most likely in ancient 
times, as it still is, inferior in size to the Egyptian ; 
and provender must have been abundant indeed if the 
number of beasts sacrificed at the great Jewish festi- 
vals, mentioned in Josephus, be correct, and could be 
sustained for a succession of years. See SACRIFICE. 

Unless the name be taken synonymously with that 
of other species, there is not in the Bible any clear in- 
dication of the buffalo. See UNIcoRN. 
species was not known in Greece till the tire of Aris- 
totle, who first speaks of it by the name of the Aracho- 
sian ox. No species of Bos Bubalus is known even at 
this day in Arabia, although travellers speak of meet- 
ing them in Palestine in a domesticated state [see Bur- 
FALO]; but in Egypt the Asiatic species has been in- 
troduced in consequence of the Mohammedan conquests 
in the East. The indigenous buffaloes of Africa, 
amounting, at least, to two very distinct species, ap- 
pear to have belonged to the south and west of that 
continent, and only at a later period to have appreach- 
ed Ezypt as far as the present Bornou; for none are 
figured on any known monument in either Upper or 
Lower Egypt. With regard, however, to wild oxen 
of the true Taurine genus, some may, at a very remote 
period, have been found in Bashan, evidently the ori- 
gin of the name, a region where mountain, wood, and 
water, all connecting the Syrian Libanus with Tau- 
rus, were favorable to their existence; but the wild 
bulls of the district, mentioned in Psa, xxii, 12, and 
in various other passages, appear, nevertheless, to re- 
fer to domestic species, probably left to propagate with- 
out much human superintendence, except annually 
marking the increase and selecting a portion for con- 
sumption, in the same manner as is still practised in 
some parts of Europe. For although the words “ fat 
bulls of Bashan close me in on every side” are an in- 
dication of wild manners, the word “ fat’? somewhat 
weakens the impression; and we know that the half- 
wild white breed of Scotland likewise retains the char- 
acter of encompassing objects that excite their distrust. 
Tt was therefore natural that in Palestine wild grega- 
rious instincts should have still remained in operation, 
where real dangers beset herds, which in the time of 
Dayid were still exposed to lions in the hills around 
them. See Carr. Baal (q. v.) is said to have been 
worshipped in the form of a beeve, and Moloch to have 
had a calf’s or steer’s head.—Kitto, s. v. 

Bull, in a figurative sense, is taken for powerful, 
fierce, insolent enemies. ‘‘ Fat bulls (bulls of Bashan) 
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surrounded me on every side,’’ says the Psalmist (Psa. 
xxii, 12, and Ixviii, 30). ‘‘ Rebuke the beast of the 
reeds (Auth, Vers. “‘spearmen’’), the multitude of the 
bulls;”? Lord, smite in thy wrath these animals which 
feed in large pastures, these herds of bulls (Psa, Lxiii, 
30). Isaiah says (xxxiv, 7), ‘‘ The Lord shail cause 
his victims to be slain in the land of Edom; a terrible 
slaughter will he make; he will kill the unicorns and 
the bulls,’’ meaning those proud and cruel princes who 
oppressed the weak. See CATTLE. 

Bull, Grorcre, D.D., bishop of St. David’s, was 
born in Wells, Somersetshire, March 25, 1634, and en- 
tered at Exeter College, Oxford, 1648. His first liv- 
ing was that of St. George’s, near Bristol, and in 1658 
he was presented to Suddington. In 1669 he publish 
ed his Harmonia Apostolica. The object of this book 
was to explain and defend, in Part I, the doctrine of 
St. James, and in Part II, to demonstrate the agree- 
ment with him of St. Paul, it being more particularly 
the aim of the first dissertation to show ‘“‘that good 
works, which proceed from faith, and are conjoined 
with faith, are a necessary condition required from us 
by God, to the end that by the New Evangelical Coy- 
enant, obtained by and sealed in the blood of Christ, 
the mediator of it, we may be justified according to his 
free and unmerited grace.’’ In the second, ‘‘ having, 
in the first place, established this one point for his 
foundation, ‘That St. Paul is to be interpreted by St. 
James, and not St. James by St. Paul,’ in consent with 
many of the ancients (and particularly of St. Augustine 
himself), who are of the opinion that the General Epis- 
tle of St. James, the first of St. John, and the second 
of St. Peter, with that of St. Jude, were written against 
those who, by misinterpreting St. Paul’s epistles, had 
imbibed a fond notion, as if faith ‘ without works’ were 
sufficient to save them, he showeth whence this ob- 
scurity and ambignity in the terms of St. Paul might 
probably arise, which was the occasion that persons 
not well-grounded came to mistake or pervert the 
same.’’ Bull attempts to prove that where St. Paul 
‘speaks of justification by faith, he intends the whole 
condition of the Gospel covenant; that the faith re- 
quired implies obedience ; that it cannot be separated 
from obedience; and that obedience is made necessary 
to justification. The publication raised much dispute 
among divines. The first open antagonist was Mr. 
John Truman, a Nor-conformist minister. Dr. Mor- 
ley, bishop of Winchester, and Dr. Barker, the one 
from the divinity chair at Oxford, and the other in a 
charge to his clergy, forbade the reading of the bock 
as a rash intrusion into things too high for such dis- 
cussion. In 1675 Bull issued his Examen censure and 
Apologia pro Harmonia; and in 1680, at Oxford, his 
Defensio fidei Nicene (also at Pavia, 1784, with notes 
by Zola). Preferment flowed in upon Bull after 1684; 
and the University of Oxford conferred on him the 
degree of D.D., although he had never taken any oth- 
er academical degree. In 1694 appeared his Judicium 
Ecclesie Catholice, in defence of the anathema decreed 
by the Council of Nica, for which he received the 
thanks of the assembly of the Gallican clergy at St. 
Germain’s. Ilis last treatise was his Primitiva et Apos- 
tolica Traditio, against David Zuicker, Leclere, and 
others, who held that the apostles and their immediate 
successors taught that our blessed Lord was merely a 
man. In theology he was an Arminian. His defence 
of the Trinity is one of the great works of theology not 
likely to be superseded. Grabe collected all his Latin 
works (Lond. 1703, fol.). His Sermons were edited, 
with a Life, by Nelson (Lond. 1703, 3 vols. 8vo). He 
was seventy-one years of age when the see of St. Da- 
vid’s was offered to him. He at first refused it, but was 
at length persuaded to consent, and was consecrated at 
Lambeth April 29, 1705. He died Feb. 17, 1710. A. 
new translation of the Defensio appeared in the ‘ Li- 
lrary of Anglo-Catholic Theology” (Oxford, 1851, 2 
vols. 8vo). Bull's Works have been collected anew 
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by Burton (Oxford, 1827, 8 vols. Svo, and again in 
1846). — Hook, Keclestastical Biography, iii, 229-258 ; 
Bibliotheca Sacra, vi, 162; Dorner, Person of Christ, v, 
842 sq. 


Bull (Papal). Bulls are pontifical letters from 
the Pope of Rome, written in old Gothic characters 
upon stout and coarse skins, and issued from the apos- 
tolic chancery, under a seal (bulla) of lead, which seal 
gives validity to the document, and is attached, if it be 
a “Bull of Grace,” by a cord of silk, and if it be a 
“Bull of Justice,” by a cord of hemp. The word is 
from Lat. bulla, a drop or bubble, used in later Latin 
to signify a pendent metallic seal. It is properly the 
pendent seal which is the bull: it is impressed on one 
side with the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul, and on 
the other with the name of the pope and the year of 
his pontificate. 
the narrative of the fact, the conception, the clause, 
the date, and the salutation, in which the pope styles 
himself servus servorum, servant of servants. All bulls 
bear the name and title of the pope—for example: Gre- 
gorius Episcopus Servus Servorum Dei, etc., is prefixed ; 
then follows a general introduction, of which the ini- 
tial words are used to give a distinct name to the bull, 
asin the examples: the bull Hrswrge Domine, issued by 
Pope Leo X against Luther in 1520; the bull Jn Cana 
Domini, the celebrated bull against heretics, often re- 
issued since 1536; the famous Unigenitus, or bull 
against Quesnel’s writings, 1713; the Dominus ac Re- 
demptor Noster, or bull for the abolition of the order 
of Jesuits; the £cclesia Christi, or the bull which com- 
pleted the Concordat with France in 1801; the De Sa- 
lute Animarum, or the bull for the regulation of the 
Catholic Church in Prussia.’’ The instruments, be- 
sides the lead hanging to them, have a cross with some 
text of Scripture or religious motto around them. 
Those issued by Lucius III have this device, Adjuva 
nos, Deus salutaris noster; the device of Urban III 
was, Ad te, Domine, levavi animam meam; and that 
of Alexander III, Vias tuas, Domine, demonstra mihi. 
Bulls are granted for the consecration of bishops, the 
promotion to benefices, the celebration of jubilees, etc. 
Buliarium is a collection of papal bulls. The bull is 
dated from ‘‘the day of incarnation,” but briefs are 
dated from ‘‘ the nativity.” —Farrar, Zccles. Dict. s. v.; 
Chambers, Lncyclopedia, s.v. See Brier; Buiia- 
RIUM. 

BULL IN C@NA DOMINI, the name given to a 
bull in the Church of Rome which is publicly read on 
the day of the Lord’s Supper, viz., Thursday, by a 
cardinal deacon in the pope’s presence, accompanied 
with the other cardinals and the bishops. It excom- 
municates all that are called, by that apostate Church, 
heretics, stubborn and disobedient to the holy see. 
After the reading of this bull the pope throws a burn- 
ing torch into the public place, to denote the thunder 
of this anathema. It is declared expressly, in the be- 
ginning of the bull of Pope Paul III of the year 1536, 
that it is the ancient custom of the sovereign pontiffs 
to publish this excommunication on Holy Thursday, 
to preserve the purity of the Christian religion, and to 
keep the union of the faithful; but the origin of this 
ceremony is not stated in it. The principal heads 
of this bull concern heretics and their upholders; pi- 
rates, imposers of new customs; those who falsify the 
bulls and other apostolic letters ; those who abuse the 
prelates of the Church; those that trouble or would 
restrain ecclesiastical jurisdiction, even under pretence 
of preventing some violence, though they might be 
counsellors or adyocates, generals to secular princes, 
whether emperors, kings, or dukes; those who usurp 
the goods of the Church, etc. The contents of the 
bull have been inserted by degrees. Luther’s name 
was inserted 1521. For a fuller statement, see In 
Cana DomInt. 


BULL UNIGENITUS. See Unicenitus. 


The bull is divided into five parts: | 
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| peared, bringing the work down to the year 1821. 
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Bull, William, an English Independent minis. 
ter, was born Dec. 22, 1788, in Irthlingborough, North- 
amptonshire, and was educated at the Dissenting acad- 
emy at Daventry. In 1764 he became pastor of the 
Independent church at Newport-Pagnel, where he was 
the intimate of Cowper and of John Newton. A train- 
ing academy for ministers was founded at Newport 
through Mr. Bull’s activity, and he superintended it 
for years. He died in 1814. ‘‘He was an excellent 
preacher, his sermons being at once original, fervid, 


'andimpressive.”’—Memorials of the Rev. W. Bull (Lond. 


1864). 
Bullard, Arremas, D.D.,a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Northbridge, Mass., June 3, 1802, studied 


‘at Amherst College, where he graduated in 1826, and 
| thence went to the Theological Seminary at Andover. 


He was licensed in May, 1828, and ordained April 20, 
1831. In 1830 he visited the West in the employ of 
the Massachusetts Sabbath School Union, going as 
far as Illinois, and while there was appointed secretary 


|of the ‘‘ American Board’’ for the Valley of the Mis- 


sissippi. He removed to Cincinnati in October, 1832. 
In 1838 he became pastor of the Presbyterian church 
at St.Louis. He was made D.D. in 1841 by Marion 
College. He attempted in 1845, with the concurrence 
of the Synod, to raise a fund of $10,000 for the erec- 
tion of churches in Missouri. His health having be- 
come enfeebled, he was chosen by his fellow-citizens 
as their representative at the World’s Peace Conven- 
tion, and spent six months travelling in Europe in 
1850. After his return he was the chief promoter of 
the institution of Webster College at St.Louis. Dr. 
Bullard was killed in the accident which occurred at 
the inauguration of the Pacific Railroad, Noy. 1, 1855. 
He published three or four occasional sermons. He 
was a preacher of great power, and was very useful 
and influential in St. Louis.—Sprague, Annuals, iv, 748. 

Bullarium Romanum Magnum, a collection 
of papal bulls from the time of Leo the Great, be- 
gun (1586) by Cherubini, and continued by various 
editors. The Bullirium Magnum of Maynardus (Lux- 
emb. 1739 to 1768, 19 vols. fol.) contains the bulls from 
Leo the Great to Benedict XIV. Simultaneously with 


|it appeared the collection of Cocquelines (Rom. 1737 


sq., 14 vols. fol.). A continuation of these collections 
is Benedicti XIV Bullariwn (Rom. 1754 sq., 4 tom. fol. ; 
new ed. Mechlin, 1826, 13 vols.). The most recent 
continuation, which is to comprise the bulls of Clem- 
ent XIII and the following popes, was commenced 
by Barberi (Rome, 1835); of it 15 vols. fol. have ap- 
A 
new complete collection of all the bulls from Leo the 
Great to the present time has been commenced by To- 
massetti (Turin, vol. i, 1857).—Landon, Kceclestastical 
Dictionary, s. v. 

Bullinger, Heryricn, one of the most important 
of the Swiss reformers, was born at Bremgarten, near 
Zurich, where his father was parish priest, July 18, 
1504. In 1516 he was sent to school at Emmerich, in 
Cleves, where Mosellanus was one of the masters. In 
order to train the boy to careful habits, his father gave 
him no money, and he was compelled to sing in the 
streets for bread like Luther. He was inclined, while 
at Emmerich, to enter the order of Carthusians; but his 
brother kept him from doing so, and in 1519 he went to 
Cologne, where he became bachelor of arts in 1520. 
He began to study the scholastic theology, but was 
soon disgusted, and even wrote against the scholastics. 
He then took up the fathers, especially Chrysostom 
and St. Augustine, and finding that they drew their 
premises from Scripture, he set himself earnestly to 
study the N.T. The writings of Erasmus led him to 
the study of the classics. THe was thus quite ready to 
be impressed by Luther’s writings when they fell in his 
way; and the De Captivi‘ate Babylonica aud De Bonis 
Operibus of Luther, with the Loct Communes of Melanc- 
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thon, satisfied him that the Roman Church needed 
reformation. In 1522, after taking his master’s de- 
gree, he returned to Switzerland, and was called by 
Wolfgang Ripli, abbot of Cappel, to teach in the clois- 
ter school of his abbey. Here he lectured on the N. 
T. and on the Loci Communes of Melancthon. In 1527 
he was sent by his abbot to Zurich, and there he at- 
tended for five months the preaching and lectures of 
the celebrated Zuinglius, while he perfected his knowl- 
edge of Greek, and commenced the study of Hebrew 
under Pellicanus. On his return to Cappel, the abbot 
and his monks adopted fully the reformation, to which 
they had been before inclined. In 1528 he went with 
Zuinglius to the disputation at Berne. In 1529 he was 
made pastor at Bremgarten, his native place, and mar- 
ried Ann Adlischweiter, a nun retired from the con- 
vent at Zurich. At Bremgarten he engaged in con- 
troversy with the Anabaptists, against whom he wrote 
six books. In 1531, after the battle of Cappel, where 
Zuinglius fell, and with him, for a time, the cause of 
reform, Bullinger was compelled to leave Bremgarten, 
and was elected successor to Zuinglius at Zurich as 
antistes, or chief pastor. He began his work with a 
conflict. The Council of Berne, on the very day of 
his election, demanded a pledge that the clergy of 


Berne should refrain from all political discussions, | 
Bullinger defended the freedom of the pulpit with so | 


much energy that the council yielded. His suprem- 
acy as a leader of the reform was soon acknowledged. 
Luther attacked Zuinglius and his doctrine of the 
sacraments with great bitterness; Bullinger defended 
both with calm but earnest arguments, in a series of 
writings on the sacraments extending over many 
years. Bucer’s (q. v.) attempts to reconcile Luther's 
views with those of the reformed at first met with Bul- 
linger’s sympathy and approval; but he came at last 
to doubt Bucer’s sincerity, or, at least, his thorough- 
ness of conviction. In the midst of all his controver- 
sies he continued his faithful pastoral labors, and by 
these, with his powerful and popular preaching, he es- 
tablished the Reformation firmly in Zurich. His the- 
ology was Augustinian, but of a milder type than Cal- 
vin’s. When division was threatened (1547) between 
the Reformed churches of Zurich and Geneva on the 
sacramental question, Bullinger and Calvin, by corre- 
spondence and personal conference, came to an agree- 
ment of views, which was expressed in the Consensus 
Tigurinus (1549), in which the corporal presence is de- 
nied, but a real and spiritual communication in the 
Supper of Christ to the believer is admitted. Bullin- 
ger was long in close correspondence with many men 
of note in the English Church, with whom he became 
acquainted during their sojourn abroad while the Ma- 
rian persecution lasted, and his influence contributed 
greatly toward settling the doctrines of the English 
reformers. Many of their letters and of his own are 
preserved in the library of the city of Zurich. One 
of the most important labors of his later life was the 
preparation of the Confessio et Erpositio brevis, etc. (the 
Second Helvetic Confession), adopted as authoritative 
in 1566. (See Conressions.) After severe suffering 
from calculus, he died Sept. 17, 1575, repeating the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and several of the Psalms 
just before his departure. His son-in-law, Simler, 
preached his funeral sermon, afterward printed (De 
Vita et Obita Bullingeri). Many of his works have been 
translated into English, viz., One hundred Sermons on 
the Apocalypse (1561, 4to) :—Twenty-sia Sermons on Jere- 
miah (1583, 4to) :—Exhortation to Ministers (1575, 4to) : 
—Commonplaces of Christian Religion (1572, 4to) :—The 
Sum of the Four Evangelists ; Fifty godly and learned 
Sermons (1577, 4to). His works as collected and pub- 
lished amount to ten folio vols. (Zurich). Such was the 
reputation of his writings in England that Archbishop 
Whitgift obtained an order in convocation that every 
clergyman should procure a copy of his sermons and 
read one of them once a week. A new cdition of his 
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Decades, from the edition of 1787, was printed for the 
Parker Society in 1849 (Camb. 4 vols. 8vo). There is 
also a reprint of the Sermons on the Sacrament (Camb. 
1840, 8vo). See also Bullinger’s Leben wu. ausgewdhlte 
Schriften, nach handschrift. u. gleichzeitigen Quellen von. 
C. Pestalozzi (Elberfeld, 1857, 8vo); Hess, Lebensge- 
schichte Bullinger’s; Franz, Ziige aus dem Leben Bul- 


linger’s (1828); Mosheim, Ch. History, iii, 192; Burnet, 


fist. of Reformation, iii, 302, et al.; Herzog, Real-Ency- 
klopadie, ii, 452. 


Bullions, Perer, D.D., a Presbyterian minister 
and classical scholar, was born at Moss-side, near Perth, 
Scotland, in December, 1791. He was bred to farm 
labor, but in 1810 he entered the University of Edin- 
burgh, supporting himself partly by his previous sav- 
ings and partly by teaching. In the same way he 
supported himself during his theological studies under 
Professor Paxton from 1813 to 1817, when he was li- 
censed to preach by the Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
and sailed to America. In 1818 he became pastor 
of the Presbyterian church at Argyle, N. Y., and in 
1824 Professor of Languages at the Albany Academy. 
He held this place till 1848, when he gave himself 
wholly to the pastoral charge. His literary activity 
was chiefly devoted to the preparation of elementary 
classical works, in which he was eminently successful. 
Tn addition, he published a memoir of his relative, Dr. 
Alexander Bullions, besides contributing to several 
periodicals. ‘‘ His pupils, who are widely scattered 


| through the land, bear a grateful testimony to his abil- 


ity and fidelity. His exact and critical knowledge of 
the classics made him not only a most competent but 
most successful teacher. He died February 13, 1864. 
—Wilson, Presbyterian Almanac, 1865. 

Bullock is a frequent translation of the following 
“IB, par, strictly a steer, 
often with the addition (in the original) of the qualify~ 
ing clause, 423 4B, son of a beeve, rendered “‘ young” 
in our version; “4, shor, Chaldee “iM, tor (Gr. 
Tavooc), usually rendered ‘‘ox;’’ and egel, Jer. 
xxi, 18; xlvi, 21; elsewhere “calf.” See Butt. The 
word ‘‘bullock,’’ indeed, seems to be used almost 
changeably in the Auth. Vers. with the term “ox,” 
to designate a male of the beeve kind; but the follow- 


. 
meer 
rams 


| ing distinctions of the Heb. terms may properly be in- 


dicated. See Carre. 

1. BAKAR’, “23, is properly a generic name for 
horned cattle when of full age and fit for the plough. 
Accordingly, it is variously rendered ‘“ bullock”’ (Isa. 
Ixiv, 25), ‘‘ cow” (Ezek. iv, 15), ‘‘oxen” (Gen. xii, 
16). Hence, in Deut. xxi, 3, the female young cmbay 
Pa) is @ heifer; in Exod. xxix, 1, the male young 
QFa7j2 7B, or in Gen. xviii, 7, simply palma 
rendered “‘calf’’ in the A. V.) is a young bullock. 
This word is derived from an unused root, APA, bakar’, 
to cleave, hence to plough, as in Latin armentum is for 
aramentum. 

2. Suor, “423, differs from the foregoing term in 
the same way as my, a sheep, from \NS, a flock of 
sheep. It is a generic name, but almost always signi- 
fies one head of horned cattle, without distinction of age 
or sex. It is very seldom used collectively. The 
Chaldece form of the word tor, "4A, occurs in Ezra vi, 
9,17; vii, 17; Dan. iv, 25, ete. (Plutarch, Suid. ¢. 17, 
says Owp ot BoirnKec THY Body Kadovor). It is prob- 
ably the same word as ravpoc, taurus, Germ. stier ; 
Engl. steer. The root in Heb. is not used, but in Ara- 
bic signifies to paw up the dust, a very natural deriya- 
tion of the word. 

3. E’ezEt, Day (fem. 59), a calf, properly of the © 
first year, derived, as Gesenius thinks, from an Aithi- 
opic word signifying embryo, while others derive it 
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from bas, agal’, to roll. The (fem.) word is used of 
a trained heifer (Hos. x, 11), of one giving milk (Isa. 
vii, 21, 22), of one used in ploughing (Judg. xiv, 18), 
and of one three years old (Gen. xy, 9). 

4, Par, "DB, almost synonymous with the last, and 
signifying generally a young bull of two years old, 
though in one instance (Judg. vi. 25) possibly a bull 
of seven years old. Itis the customary term for bulls 
offered in sacrifice, and hence is used metaphorically 
in Hos. xiv, 3, ‘‘so will we render, ‘as bullocks,’ our 
lips.”—Smith, s. v:; See Ox, 


Bulrush is used synonymously with ‘“ Rusw’’ in 
the A. V. as the rendering of two Heb. words. See 
Reep. 

1. Acmon’, 77058, in Isa. ix, 13; xix, 18, in the 
proverbial expression ‘‘ branch and rush,” equivalent 
to high and low alike (the Sept. has péyay rai pucpdy 
in one passage, apxnyv Kat TéAoc in the other), and in 
Isa. lviii, 6, the Heb. term is rendered ‘ bulrush.” 
The word is derived from BAX, agam’, a marsh, be- 
cause the bulrush grows in marshy ground. The bul- 
rush was platted into ropes (A. V. ‘ hook”’), as appears 
from Job xli, 2 (see Bochart, Meroz. ii, 772; comp. 
Plin. Nat. Hist. xix, 2). The Sept. has coicoc in the 
latter passages. See Rusu. 

2. Gomnb’, N04 (from N24, to drink up, referring to 
the porous nature of the plant, as absorbing moisture : 
hence the Latin name biblus; comp. ‘ bibula papyrus” 
in Lucan, iv, 136), occurs Exod. ii, 3 (where Sept. 
omits); Isa. xviii, 2 (Sept. BiBdoc); xxxv, 7 (Sept. 
£oc); Job viii, 11 (Sept. zazupoc); in the first two 
of which passages it is translated in our version by 
“Dulrush,”’ and in the last two by ‘‘rush,”’ and is un- 
doubtedly the Egyptian papyrus (papyrus Nilotica), so 
famous in the history of writing, and from which the 
word paper is derived. It is the Cyperus papyrus of 
modern botany. It was anciently very abundant in 
Egypt, but is now very scarce there. It is found in 
great abundance, however, in Syria and Abyssinia. 
The Egyptians used this plant for garments, shoes, 
baskets, various kinds of utensils, and especially for 
boats. It was the material of the ark (q. v.) in which 
Moses was exposed, and of it the vessels mentioned in 
Isa. xviii, 2 were formed. This practice is referred to 
by Lucan (iv, 136) and by Pliny (xiii, 11, s. 22). 
(Comp. Celsius, Hierob. ii, 187-152.) See Paryrus. 

Bulwark is the representative in the Auth. Vers. 
of several Heb. words: dan, cheyl (it. strength, or an 
army, as in 2 Kings xviii, 17), an intrenchment, espe- 
cially the breastwork which protects the trench (Isa. 
xxvyi, 1; elsewhere ‘“‘trench,’’ ‘‘rampart,” “wall,” 
etc.); also mb, cheylah’, the same (Psa. xviii, 14); 
“i872, matsor” (once six, matsod’, prob. by an error 
of transcription, Eccles. ix, 14), lit. straitness, hence a 
mound erected by the besiegers (Deut. xx, 20; else- 
where “siege,” etc.); 135, pinnah’, a pinnacle or 
turret (2 Chron. xxvi, 15; elsewhere “ corner’). The 
“ bulwarks”” spoken of in Scripture appear to have 
been mural towers, which answered the purposes of 
the modern bastion. Bulwarks were erected at cer- 
tain distances along the walls, usually at the corners, 
and upon them were placed the military engines. The 
wall between the bulwarks, instead of running in a 
straight line, curved inward, thus giving the greatest 
possible extent in flanking the enemy from the projec- 
tions. They are said to have been introduced by King 
Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi, 15; Zeph. i, 16; Psa. xlviii, 
13; Isa. xxvi, 1). See Forrrrrcarion. 

Bu’nah (Heb. Bunah’, 243, discretion; Sept. 
Baava v. r. Bavad), the second son of Jerahmeel, the 
grandson uf Pharez the son of Judah (1 Chron. ii, 25). 
B.C, ante 1658. 


Bunch, 77:8, aguddah’, a bundle of hyssop (Exod. 
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xii, 22; elsewhere ‘‘burden” or yoke, Isa. lviii, 6; 
‘‘troop” of men, 2 Sam. ii, 25); PAA, tstmmuk’, a bunch 
of dried raisins (2 Sam. xvi, 1; 1 Chron. xii, 40; else- 
where ‘‘cluster of raisins’); MW25, dabbe’ sheth, the 
hump of a camel (Isa. xxx, 6), so called from the soft- 
mess of the flesh, being a mere lump of fat (see Burck- 
hardt, Notes on the Bedouins, ii, 82 sq.). 

Bundle (7%, tseror’ ; déop), signifies any thing 
bound together and tied up for future disposal (Cant. 
i, 13; Matt. xiii, 30; Job xiv, 17). It is also used of 
a sum of money in a purse (Gen. xlii, 35; Prov. vii, 
20). See Bac. The speech of Abigail to David (4 
Sam. xxv, 29) may be thus rendered: ‘ The life of 
my master is bound up in the bundle of the living by 
Jehovah,” or written in the book of the living. In 
Acts xxviii, 3, the original word is z\jSoc, an arm- 
Sul, literally a ‘‘multitude,” as elsewhere rendered. 

Bunn, Srey, one of the most notable of the 
pioneer Methodist preachers in America, was born in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in 1765. His parents removed 
to Berkely Co., Va., where he was converted and be- 
came a Methodist in 1789. He entered the ministry 
in 1792, and for 20 years labored incessantly, enduring 
the great fatigues and perils of frontier work with 
equanimity and patience; risking his life by exposure 
to the savages and by night-sleeping in the forests. 
In 1814 he became superannuated. His death was oc- 
casioned by a fall from his gig in the year 1833.—Min- 
utes of Conferences, ii, 279. 

Bunney, Epmunp, a divine of the Church of Eng- 
land, was born in 1540, educated at Oxford, became 
probationer fellow of Magdalen College, and later 
chaplain to Archbishop Grindall. He died in 1617. 
Among his works are, The whole Sum of the Christian 

Religion (Lond. 1576, 8vo):—An Abridgment of Calvin's 
Institutions (Lond. 1580, 8vo), and several controver- 
sial pamphlets against the Jesuit Parsons. 


Bun‘ni, the name of two Levites. 

1. (Heb. 5553, Bunni’, either considerate, or the 
same name as Binnur; Sept. Bova.) The great-great- 
erandfather of one Shemaiah, which latter was appoint- 
ed an overseer of the Temple after the captivity (Neh. 
xi, 15). B.C. long ante 536. 

2. (Heb. “22, Bunni’, built; Sept. translates vide, 
viot.) One of those who pronounced the public prayer 
and thanksgiving, and sealed the covenant on the re- 
turn from Babylon (Neh. ix, 4; x, 15). B.C. 410. 

3. Bunni is said to haye been the Jewish name of 
Nicodemus (Lightfoot on John iii, 1; Ewald, Jsr. 
Gesch. v, 233). See Nrcoprmus. 

Bunsen, CuristrAN CHARLES JoSIAS, was born 
at Korbach, in the German principality of Waldeck, 
Aug, 25, 1791, and studied at Marburg and Gottingen. 
In the latter university he came especially under the 
influence of the great philologist Heyne, whose in- 
structions and example gave a bent to the youthful 
studies of Bunsen, and affected his career through life. 
At twenty he had so distinguished himself that he ob- 
tained a professorship in the gymnasium of Gottingen. 
In 1813 he published a dissertation, De Jure Athenien- 
sium hereditario, which made his name known widely 
among the savans of Germany. Soon after he under- 
took a journey to Holland and Denmark, in which lat- 
ter country he made the acquaintance of a disciple, if 
not a descendant, of Magnussen, who taught him the 
Icelandic tongue. After a while Bunsen made his 
way to Berlin, and there commenced his first acquaint- 
ance with Niebuhr, who was afterward to be his best 
patron and friend. Niebuhr suggested to the young 
man to visit Paris, where he studied, under the cele- 
brated Orientalist De Sacy, Arabic, Persian, and San- 
scrit. In 1817 he went to Rome, where Niebuhr was 
Prussian ambassador. Niebuhr in 1818 appointed him 
his private secretary, and speedily procured him the 
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place of secretary of embassy. A couple of years after 
his appointment, King Frederick William III arrived 
at Rome, and Bunsen became his cicerone. The king 
was struck with the erudition of his young official, and 
marked him out for promotion. In 1824 he made him 
his chargé d'affaires at’ Rome, and in 1827 his minister 
resident. While enjoying this almost sinecure, Bun- 


sen devoted himself to philological and antiquarian 


studies, and formed an enduring friendship with Cham- 
pollion and his own countrymen Lepsius and Gerhard. 
He devoted himself alternately to Egyptian hierogly ph- 
ics, to the topography of ancient Rome, and to ancient 
Greek literature, more especially to the study of Plato. 
He also took a great interest in the Protestant Church 
and worship at Rome. In 1838 he was recalled, on 
account of a difficulty between the papal court and 
that of Prussia about certain extravagances of the 
Archbishop of Cologne. In 1841 Bunsen was appoint- 
ed ambassador to England, and remained in that post 
until 1854. His political ideas being too liberal for 
the times, he was recalled home in that year, and spent 
the remainder of his life in his favorite studies, chiefly 
at Heidelberg, where he had a charming home, in 
which all visitors, and especially Inglish and Ameri- 
can travellers, were received with a free and cordial 
hospitality. He died at Bonn on Oct. 29, 1860. As 
a fruit of his residence in Italy, he furnished a large 
part of the material for Cotta’s Beschreibung von Rom, 
and in 1843 he published, under his own name, Die 
Basiliken des Christlichen Roms (Munich, 8vo). His 
Verfussung der Kirche der Zukunft (Hamb, 1845) was 
translated into Enzlish, and published, both in London 
and New York, under the title of The Church of thz 
Fu'ure (12mo). In 1845 he commenced the publica- 
tion of his Ayyptens Stelle in der Weltgeschichte, tho 
fifth and last volume of which appeared in 1857. Part 
-of this work has been translated into English, under 
the title Hyypl's Place in Universal Mstory. Tt is a 
vast repertory of facts and fancies, not a thoroughly 
digested book of science. He issued his Jgnatins von 
Antiochien u. sene Zeit in 1847, and his Briefe des Ig- 
natius in the same year. His Zeichen der Zeit appear- 
ed in 1355-6, and was translated into English as The 
Signs of the Times (London and New York). This 
work is a powerful plea in behalf of the principle of 
religious liberty, and was principally directed against 
the intolerant views of Stahl and Hengstenberg. It 
led to a very violent controversy with Stahl, in which 
a number of the leading theologians of Germany took 
part on both sides. His Gott in der Geschichte (1857) 
has not, we think, been translated. THis most impor- 
tant work of late years is his Hippolytus (Lond. 1851, 
4 vols. 8vo), afterward republished in 1854 in a fuller 
form, as Christianity and Mankind: their Beginnings 
and Prospects (Lond. 7 vols. 8vo), which contains, in- 
dezd, a vast deal of learned Jumber, and of vague and 
conjectural dissertation, but is yet a very valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of early Church histo- 
ry. At the time of his death he was engaged upon 
his Vollstdndiges Bibelwerk fiir die Gemeinde, of which 
the first half volame appeared in 1858. The preface 
shows the character of the work fully. It was to be 
completed in eight volumes, four of which were to 
consist of his new version of the Bible in German, 
three of Bible Documents, and one of Bible History. It 
abounds in proofs of learning, but, like the other theo- 
logical writings of Bunsen, it is entirely wanting in 
sobriety and discrimination, and has called forth very 
decided remonstrances on the part of the evangelical 
theologians of Germany as well as of other countries. 
M. Pressensé, in the Revue Chrétienne, Dec. 1860, gives 
a touching description of the last days and the death 
of Bunsen, which has been translated in many English 
and American journals. See also Getzer, Bunsen als 
Staatsmann und Schriftsteller (Gotha, 1861). 
Bunting, Jasez, D.D., the most eminent of mod- 
ern English Wesleyans, was born at Manchester, May 
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13th, 1779. His parents early resolved that he should 
have the best education they were able to procure. 
At the excellent school where he was consequently 
placed, he was for a time exposed to annoyance as a 
Methodist; but his talents and manliness speedily won 
the respect of his schoolfellows, especially of a son of 
Dr. Percival, of Manchester, into whose family he was 
received without premium as a student of medicine. 
His parents made it an essential condition that his 
nights and Sundays should be spent at home. Dr. 
Percival was an anti-Trinitarian, and they felt bound 
to guard their son from influences which might have 
weakened his attachment to evangelical truth. He 
had thus a twofold education, adapted to prepare him 
for a great career. In his Christian home he received 


| a training of the conscience and the heart, which by 


grace had an abiding influence on his religious course ; 
while, by liberal studies and good society, his intellect 
was exercised, and his social habits were formed in a 
way which fitted him for the high position to which he 
was early raised by his talents and virtues. His faith 
in the great truths of the Gospel was determined by 
his conversion when he was about sixteen. At nine- 
teen he was licensed to preach, and in 1799 received 
his first appointment from the Conference (Oldham). 
He was not long in gaining a power and influence 
among his brethren which he maintained through life, 
He regarded Methodism as a great work of God, form- 
ed to he of signal benefit to the world, and he gave 
himself, with all his powers, to promote its efficiency. 
He well understood its principles, and saw to whet 
beneficial results those principles would lead if vigor- 
ously carried out; and his youthful mind very early 
set itself to clear away obstructions, and create new 
facilities for its successful action. To Bunting’s prac- 
tical wisdom mainly is due the organization of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, and his powerful elo- 
quence aroused and sustained the ardor with which it 
was supported. For some eighteen years he was one 
of the secretaries of the society. He was four times 
chosen president of the Conference, and from the foun- 
dation of the Wesleyan Theological Institution in 1834 
till his death he was ‘president of that seminary. For 
many years his word was law in the Wesleyan Con- 
ference, and he achieved this distinction by purity 
of character, devotion to Christ’s work, and pre-emi- 
nent organizing and administrative talent. Though 
Dr. Bunting gave himself devotedly to Methodism, he 
did not restrict his affectionate regards nor his services 
to his own community. He was ever ready to unite 
with Christian men of other names to advance objects 
of Christian philanthropy, and promote the conyersion 
How those of other denomina- 
tions generally regarded him may be gathered from 
an entry in one of the journal-letters of Dr. Chalmers, 
written when on his last visit to London, not quite a 
month before his death. Dr. Bunting heard Dr. Chal- 
mers. preach on Sunday morning, May 9th, 1847, and 
called to see him in the afternoon. Dr, Chalmers 
writes: ‘t Delighted with a call after dinner from Dr. 
Bunting, with whom I and Mr. Mackenzie were left 
alone for an hour at least. Most exquisite intercourse 
with one of the best and wisest of men. Mr. M. and I 
both love him to the uttermost.” A considerable part 
of the last year of his life was passed in weakness and 
pain. His mind retained its clearness, and his spirit 
was humbly resigned, but the flesh was weak. His 
feelings were depressed, but his faith prevailed. As 
death approached, bis consolations through Christ be- 
came rich and satisfying. When the power of speech 
was almost gone, he was heard to say, ‘“ Perfect peace.” 
His last words were, ‘‘ Victory, victory, through the 
blood of the Lamb!’’ He died June 16,1858. The first 
vol. of his Life, by his son, T. P. Bunting, Esq., appear- 
ed in 1859; his posthumous Sermons (2 vols. 12mo) in 
1861.—London Rev. July, 1859, p. 447; Wesl. Minutes 
(Lond, 1858); Meth. Qu. Rev. 1860, p. 20; 1862, p. 526. 


BUN YAN 


Bunyan, Joun, ‘the immortal tinker,” was born 
in 1628, at Elstow, near Bedford. His early education 
was neglected. In his youth he was dissolute and 
profligate, and he joined the Parliamentary army. He 
was converted from his evil ways in 1653, and in 1655 
became a Baptist, For preaching to the Baptist con- 
gregation at Bedford he was thrown into prison, where 
he ‘tagged laces” twelve years and a half (1660-1672), 
and composed the Pilgrim's Progress, a work which has 
already gone through more than fifty editions, and has 
been translated into many foreign languages. Before 
he was taken to jail he had begun to use his pen, chief- 
‘ly in controversy with the Quakers; and writing proved 
an ample solace to him in his cell. Several works, in- 
cluding his Grace Abounding, and what is, next to the 
‘*Pilgrim,”’ his best-known work, The Holy War, which 
were eagerly read then and long afterward, were the 
fruit of his imprisonment. During the later years of 
his confinement he was allowed much freedom: could 
go into town at pleasure, and once was permitted to 
visit London, though for permitting that the jailer re- 
ceived a severe censure. During these years Bunyan 
appears to have preached and exhorted pretty nearly 
as freely as though he had not been a prisoner. In 
the last year of his imprisonment he was clected pas- 
tor of the Baptist church in Bedford (Mr. Gifford’s), 
and he was able to attend regularly to his ministerial 
duties. At length, on the 13th of September, 1672, he 
was set at liberty. After his release Bunyan set about 
putting his private affairs and those of his church in 
order. The chapel in which he preached was great- 
ly enlarged in order to accommodate the increasing 
congregation. He commenced the organization of 
branch meetings and what might be called preaching 
circuits, and soon acquired. such extended authority 
and influence that he came to be commonly known as 
Bishop Bunyan. He used to make frequent visits to 
London, where the announcement of a sermon by him 
was certain to collect an immense congregation. The 
close of his life is thus related by Southey: ‘‘ Reading 
was a place where he was well known... . In a visit 
to that place he contracted the disease which brought 
him to the grave. <A friend of his who resided there 
had resolved to disinherit his son; the young man re- 
quested Bunyan to interfere in his behalf; he did so 
with good success, and it was his last labor of love ; 
for, returning to London on horseback through heavy 
rain, a fever ensued, which after ten days proved fatal. 
He diced at the house of his friend Mr, Stradwick, a 
grocer, at the sign of the Star on Snow Hill, and was 
buried in that friend’s vault in Bunhill Fields’ burial- 
ground,’ His tomb-stone states his death to have oc- 
curred on the 12th of August, 1688, but the correct date 
appears to be August the 3ist. The first collected edi- 
tion of Bunyan’s Works was published in 1692 (Bed- 
ford, 1 vol. fol.); the last and most carefully collated 
edition of The Works of John Bunyan, with an Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Sketch of his Life and Contemporaries, 
by George Ofior, appeared in London in 1853 (3 vols, 
imp. 8vo). The ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress” attained quick 
popularity. ‘‘The first edition was ‘ printed for Nath. 
Ponder, at the Peacock in the Poultry, 1678,’ and be- 
fore the year closed a second edition was called for. 
In the four following years it was reprinted six times, 
The eighth edition, which contains the last improve- 
ments made by the author, was published in 1682, the 
ninth in 1684, and the tenth in 1685. In Scotland and 
the colonies it was even more popular than in England. 
Bunyan tells that in New England his dream was the 
daily subject of conversation of thousands, and was 
thought worthy to appear in the most superb binding. 
It had numerous admirers, too, in Holland, and among 
the Huguenots in Franee. Yet the favor and the 
enormous circulation of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ were 
limited to those who read for religious edification and 

-made no pretence to critical taste. When the literati 
spoke of the book, it was usually with contempt. 
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Swift observes in his ‘Letter to a young Divine,’ ‘I 
have been entertained and more informed by a few 
pages in the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” than by a long dis- 
course upon the will and intellect, and simple and 
complex ideas ;’ but we apprehend the remark was de- 
signed rather to depreciate metaphysics than to exalt 
Bunyan. Young, of the ‘Night ‘Thoughts,’ coupled 
Bunyan’s prose with D’Urfé’s doggerel, and in the 
‘Spiritual Quixote’ the adventures of Christian are 
classed with those of Jack the Giant-killer and John 
Hickathrift. But the most curious evidence of the 
rank assigned to Bunyan in the eighteenth century 
appears in Cowper’s couplet, written so late as 1782: 


‘s¢T name thee not, lest so, despised a name 
Should move a sncer at thy deserved fame.’ 


It was only with the growth of purer and more catho- 
lic principles of criticism toward the close of the last 
century and the beginning of the present that the 
popular verdict was affirmed, and the ‘ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress’ registered among the choicest of English class- 
ics. With almost every Christmas there now appears 
one or more editions of the Pilgrim, sumptuous in ty- 
pography, paper, and binding, and illustrated by favor- 
ite artists. Ancient editions are sought for by collect- 
ors; but, strange to say, only one perfect copy of 1678 
is known to be extant. Originally published for one 
shilling, it was bought a few years ago, in its old 
sheepskin cover, for twenty guineas. It is probable 
that, if offered again for sale, it would fetch twice or 
thrice that sum.”’—Book of Days. Of recent editions, 
perhaps that by Southey, with his gracefully written 
Life of Bunyan prefixed, is one of the best. The ‘‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress” has been translated into every lan- 
guage and almost every dialect of civilized Europe, 
and it has been a favorite exercise of missionaries to 
translate it into the languages of the people to whom 
thev have been sent; hence the “ Pilgrim” of the El- 
stow tinker has been rendered into more languages 
than any other uninspired writer. And it deserves all 
the labor that has been expended upon it. Beyond 
dispute it is the first in rank of its class. Written by 
a plain, uneducated man for plain, uneducated people, 
it has ever found its way straight home to their hearts 
and imaginations. But it has not less delighted and 
instructed the most highly educated and intellectual. 
Macaulay, in his ‘‘ Essay on Southey’s Bunyan” (writ- 
ten in 1831, Edinb. Rev. liv, 450), affirmed that he ‘‘ was 
not afraid to say that, though there were many clever 
men in England during the latter half of the 17th cen- 
tury, there were only two great creative minds: one 
of these minds produced the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ the other 
the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’”” This is high, it might al- 
most seem extravagant praise; yet twenty years later 
the same great authority reiterates in his ‘‘ History” 
(ch. vii) the eulogy which he might be thought to have 
carelessly thrown out in the pages of a review: ‘‘ Bun- 
yan is as decidedly the first of allegorists as Demos- 
thenes is the first of crators, or Shakspeare the first of 
dramatists. Other allegorists have shown great inge- 
nuity, but no other allegorist has ever been able so to 
touch the heart, and to make abstractions objects of 
terror, of pity, and of love.’ There are many lives 
of Bunyan. Besides Southey’s, see Philip’s Life and 
Times of Bunyan (Lond. 1839, 8vo); Eng. Cyclopedia ; 
Cheever, Lectures on Pilgrim’s Progress; North Amer. 
Rev. xxxvi, 449; Christian Review, iv, 894; Meth. Qu. 
Review, ix, 466; Lond. Quart. Review, xliii, 469; Pres- 
byterian Quarterly, Jan. 1862, art. 4. 

Burch, Robert, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Tyrone county, Ireland, about 1777, and 
emigrated to America with his brother Thomas while 
very young. He entered the itinerant ministry in 
the Baltimore Conference in 1804; from 1811 to 1815 
he was presiding elder on Carlisle District, and in 1816 
was transferred to the Philadelphia Conference, and 
stationed in Philadelphia. While in the Baltimore 
Conference he was repeatedly stationed in that city. 
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and was for some time the travelling companion of 
Bishop Asbury. After filling the most important ap- 
pointments in the Philadelphia Conference, he was set 
off with the new Genesee Conference, where he filled 
the principal districts and stations until 1837, when he 
took the superannuated relation. He died at Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., July, 1855. He was a man of command- 
ing powers and devoted piety, and one of the most la- 
borious and efficient pioneers of American Methodism. 
—Minutes of Conferences, v, 594. 

Burch, Thomas, one of the earlier Methodist 
preachers in America, was born in Tyrone county, Ire- 
land, August 30,1778. In 1801 he was awakened and 
converted under the preaching of Gideon Ouseley, the 
great Irish missionary. In 1803 he emigrated to the 
United States, and about a year after was licensed to 
preach, and in 1805 was admitted on trial in the Phil- 
adelphia Conference. He regularly graduated in the 
office of deacon and elder, and soon became eminent as 
a preacher. He was elected a member of the first del- 
egated General Conference of 1812, held in New York. 
He was afterward stationed in Montreal, Lower Cana- 
da, and continued there, occasionally visiting Quebec, 
during the war with Great Britain. At the close of 
the war he returned to the United States, and contin- 
ued in the itinerant ranks, fillmg some of the most im- 
portant appointments, until disease prevented him from 
laboring efficiently, when, in 1835, he took a supernu- 
merary relation in the New York Conference. In this 
relation he continued until 1840, when he resumed his 
efficient service, but was able to continue in it only 
four years, when he was again returned supernumerary. 
Mr. Burch died suddenly Aug. 22, 1849.—Jinutes of 
Conferences, iv, 444; Sprague, Annals, vii, 421. 

Burchard (BurcuHaxrpvus), Svr., first bishop of 
Wirtzburg (Herbipolis), in Franconia, was born in 


over from England to assist Bonifacius, archbishop of 
Mayence, upon his invitation to labor for the conver- 
sion of the Germans. He was sent to Rome by Pepin, 
king of France, to plead his cause before the pope; 
and, in consequence of his success, Pepin gave him the 
new see of Wirtzburg, in Franconia, where St. Kilian 
had preached about fifty years previously. Having 
at the expiration of ten years entirely exhausted his 
strength by his labors, he resigned his see in 752, and 
retired to Hoymburg, on the Mayne, where he died 
shortly after. He was afterward canonized, and is 
celebrated in the Romish Church on the 14th of Octo- 
ber.—Butler, Lives of Saints, Oct.14; Baillet, Vies des 
Saints, Oct. 16. 


Burckhardt, Joun Lewis, an enterprising Afri- 
can traveller, is mentioned here because of the value 
of his travels to Biblical geography. The following 
account is taken from Chambers’s Mncyclopedia. He 
was born at Lausanne, in Switzerland, Noy. 24, 1784. 
In 1806 he came to London, and was introduced by 
Sir Joseph Banks to the African Association, which 
accepted his services to explore the route of Horne- 
mann into the interior of Africa, and he embarked for 
Malta, Feb. 14, 1809. He had previously qualified 
himself for the undertaking by a study of Arabic, and 
also by inuring himself to hunger, thirst, and expos- 
ure. From Malta he proceeded, under the disguise 
of an Oriental dress and name, to Aleppo, where he 
studied about two years, at the end of which time he 
had become so proficient in the vulgar Arabic that he 
could safely travel in the disguise of an Oriental mer- 
chant. He visited Palmyra, Damascus, Lebanon, and 
other remarkable places, and then went to Cairo, his 
object being to proceed from thence to Fezzan, and 
then across the Sahara to Sudan. No opportunity of- 
fering itself at the time for that journey, he went into 
Nubia. No European traveller had before passed the 
Derr. In 1814 he travelled through the Nubian des- 
ert to the shore of the Red Sea and to Jeddah, whence 
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he proceeded to Mecca, to study Islamism at its source. 
After staying four months in Mecca, he departed on a 
pilgrimage to Mount Arafat. So completely had he 
acquired the language and ideas of his fellow-pilgrims 
that, when some doubt arose respecting his Moham- 
medan orthodoxy, he was thoroughly examined in the 
Koran, and was not only accepted as a true believer, 
but also highly commended as a great Moslem scholar. 


‘In 1815 he returned to Cairo, and in the following year 


ascended Mount Sinai. The Fezzan caravan, for which 
he had waited so long, was at last about to depart, and 
Burckhardt had made al} his preparations for accom- 
panying it, when he was seized with dysentery at Cai- 
ro, which terminated his life in a few days, Oct. 14, 
1817, at the early age of 83. As a holy sheik, he was 
interred with all funereal honors by the Turks in the 
Moslem burial-ground. His collection of Oriental 
MSS., in 350 volumes, was left to the University of 
Cambridge. His journals of travel, remarkable alike 
for their interest and evident truthfulness, were pub- 
lished by the African Association. Burckhardt was a 
man born to be a traveller and discoverer; his inher- 
ent love of adventure was accompanied by an obsery- 
ant power of the highest order. His personal charac- 
ter recommended him to ali with whom he came in 
contact, and his loss was greatly deplored, not only in 
England, but in Europe. His works are: Travels in 
Nubia, 1819 :—Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, 
1822 :—Travels in Arabia, 1829 :—Notes on the Bedouins 
and Wahabis, 1836 :—and Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians, 1830. : 


Burden (Rw, massa’, a lifting up, i. e. of the 
voice; Sept. usually Ajjyia). This term, besides its 
common meaning of a /oad (for which several other 
terms were also used), frequently occurs in the pro- 


, phetical writings in the special signification of an ora- 
England, and about 732, together with Lullus, went | 


cle from God. It was sometimes understood in the 
sense of a denunciation of evil (Isa. xiii, 1; Nah. i, 1); 
yet it did not exclusively imply a grievous and heavy 
burden, but a message, whether its import were joyous 
or afflictive (Zech. ix, 1; xii, i; Mal. i, 1). 


Burder, GrorcE, was born in London May 25 
(O. 8.), 1752. About 1773 Mr. Burder became a stu- 
dent in the Royal Academy; but shortly afterward he 
began to preach, and at length determined to relin- 
quish his profession of artist, and to devote himself to 
the Christian ministry. In 1778 he became pastor of 
an Independent Church at Lancaster; in 1783 he re- 
moved to Coventry, during his residence in which city 
he took an active part in the formation of the London 
Missionary Society; and in 1803 he accepted a call to 
the pastorship of the Congregational Church in Fetter 
Lane, London, and also to undertake the office of sec- 
retary to the London Missionary Society and editor of 
the Hvangelical Magazine. The duties of these offices 
were performed by Burder with much zeal and talent, 
until increasing years and infirmities compelled him 
to resign them. He died May 29, 1832. His numer- 
ous publications consisted chiefly of essays and ser- 
mons. Of these, the Village Sermons, of which six 
volumes appeared at various times between 1799 and 
1812 (new ed. Lond. 1838, 8 vols.), and which have 
been repeatedly reprinted and translated into several 
European languages, are perhaps the best known. 
Of forty-eight Cottage Sermons, Sea Sermons, and Ser- 
mons to the Aged, written for the Religious Tract So- 
ciety for gratuitous distribution or sale at a very cheap 
rate, the aggregate circulation during his life amount- 
ed to little short of a million copies. Among his 
other publications were Evangelical Truth defended 
(1788, 8vo0):—The Welsh Indians, or a Collection of Pa- 
pers respecting a People whose Ancestors emigrated from 
Wales to America in 1710 with Prince Madoc, and who 
are said now to inhabit a beautiful Country on the west 
Side of the Mississippi (8vo, 1799) :—Missionary Anec- 
dotes (1811, 12mo); see the Memoir by Henry Fors 
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ster Burder, D.D. (Lond. 1833). See Morison, Iis- 
sionary Fathers, 268; English Cyclopedia, s. v. 

Burgess, Anthony, a Nonconformist divine, who 
held the living of Sutton, in Warwickshire, from which 
he was ejected at the Restoration. His writings are 
much valued, and have become very scarce. The 
most important are Vindicie Legis (Lond. 1646, 4to): 
—True Doctrine of Justification (Lond. 1655, 4to) :-— 
Doctrine of Original Sin (Lond. 1659, fol.) :—Lepository 
Sermons on John xvii (Lond. 1656, fol.) : — Spiritual 
Refinings, 161 Sermons (Lond. 1658, fol. 2d ed.). 

Burgess, Daniel, an Independent divine, was 
born at Staines, Middlesex, 1645; was educated at 
Oxford ; from 1667 to 1674 he lived in Ireland as chap- 
Jain and schoolmaster, and afterward was an exceed- 
ingly popular minister for many years in London. He 
diedin 1712. ‘‘ His piety and learning were alloyed by 
too much of humor and drollery. In one sermon he 
declared that the reason why the descendants of Jacob 
were named Israelites was that God would not have 
his chosen people called Jacobites. In another he ex- 
claimed, if you want a cheap suit, you will go to Mon- 
mouth Street; if a suit for life, you will go to the 
Court of Chancery; but for an eternally durable suit 
you must go to the Lord Jesus and put on his robe of 
righteousness.’’—Darling, Cyclop. Bubliog. s. v.; Alli- 
bone, Dict. of Authors, s. v. 

Burgess, George, D.D., Protestant Episcopal 
bishop of Maine, was born at Providence, Rhode Island, 
Oct. 31, 1809; graduated at Brown University, and 
studied afterward for two years in the Universities of 
G6ttingen, Bonn, and Berlin. He was rector of Christ 
Church, in Hartford, from 1834 to 1847, when he was 
consecrated bishop of the diocese of Maine. He publish- 
ed The Book of Psalms in Eng. Verse (N.Y.12mo); Pages 
JSrom the Ecclesiastical Iistory of New England (Boston, 
1847,12mo); The last Enemy conquering and conquered 
(Philad. 1850, 12mo); and Sermons on the Christian 
Life (Philad. 1857, 12mo). In certain departments of 
literature Bishop Burgess was second to no other man 
in his Church. Jn his later years his health declined. 
He died while on a voyage to the West Indies, under- 
taken in hopes of its restoration, on board the brig 
Jane, April 23, 1866.—A mer. Church Review, July, 1866. 

Burgess, Thomas, D.D., bishop of Salisbury, was 
born at Oldham, Hampshire, 1756, and educated at Cor- 
pus Christi, Oxford, of which he became fellow 1783. 
After various preferments, he was made bishop of St. 
David’s 1803, and transferred to Salisbury 1825. He 
died 1837. Diligent as pastor and bishop, he was also 
very industrious as a writer. His publications number 
over a hundred, most of them sermons and small tract- 
ates. See Harford, Life of Bishop Burgess (Lond. 1841). 

Burgh, James, was born at Madderty, Perth, in 
1714, and was educated at St. Andrew’s. After an un- 
successful attempt at the linen trade, he went up to Lon- 
don, and became corrector of the press. In 1746 he be- 
came assistant in a grammar-school at Marlow, and in 
1747 set up a school at Stoke Newington. In 1771 he 
retired to Islington, where he died in 1775. He pub- 
lished An Essay on the Dignity of Human Nature (Lond. 
1754, 4to; 1767, 2 vols. 8vo); Britain's Remembrancer 
(Lond. 1745, often reprinted); Thoughts on Education 
(Lond. 1747, 8vo); A Hymn to the Creator (Lond. 1750, 
2d ed.); Political Disquisitions (Lond. 1775, 3 vols. 8vo); 
Crito, or Essays (Lond. 1766, 12mo) ; Warning to Dram- 
drinkers (1751, 12mo), with other tracts, etc.—Darling, 
Cyclop. Bibl. i, 498; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 287. 

Burgh, William, LL.D., was born in Scotland in 
1741, and became a member of Parliament. He died 
in 1808; having published A Scriptural Confutation of | 
Lindsay’s Arguments against the one Godhead of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost (York, 1779, 3d ed. 8vo); An In- | 
quiry into the Belief of the Christians of the three. first | 
Centuries respecting the Godhead of the Father, Son, and | 
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Holy Ghost (York, 1778, 8vo), a work which procured 
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the author the degree of LL.D. from Oxford.—Darling, 
Cyclop. Bibliog. i, 498. 


Burghers. See ANTI-BURGHERS. 


Burgundians, Tuer conversion TO CuRris- 
TIANITY.—The Burgundians were one of the warlike 
tribes of Vandal origin which, in the early part of the 
fifth century, left their abode in Germany and invaded 
Gaul. They were heathen; their religious system 
being governed by a high-priest elected for life, and 
bearing the title of Simist. They settled in the coun- 
try extending upward from Mayence as far as the ter- 
ritory of the Alemanni. They soon became converts 
to Christianity. .Orosius mentions them as all Chris- 
tians A.D. 417 (Ammian. Marcell. 1. 7, c. 32). Soc- 
rates (/list. Eccl. 1. 7, c. 30) dates their conversion 
about 430. After the death of their king Gundeuch 
about 475, Gundobald, one of his sons, having defeated 
and killed his three brothers, became sole king. He 
was an Arian, but did not persecute the Catholics. Sey- 
eral conferences took place between the two parties, 
one of which meetings, held at Lyons A.D. 500, result- 
ed in the conversion of a large number of Arians. The 
king himself offered secretly to join the Catholic party, 
but Avitus objecting to this condition, the matter was 
dropped. Gundobald’s son and successor, Sigismund, 
however, embraced openly the Catholic tenets, A 
synod was held by his order at Epaone (q. v.) in 517. 


; He died in 524, and Burgundy was shortly afterward 


annexed to France.—Wetzer und Welte. See Grur- 
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Burial (S353p, keburah’, Eccles. vi, 3; Jer. xxii, 
19; elsewhere ‘graye ;” évragvaopoc, Mark xiv, 8; 
John xii, 7). See FunrRAL. 

I. JewisH.—Abraham, in his treaty for the cave 
of Machpelah, expressed his anxiety to obtain a secure 
place in which ‘‘to bury his dead out of his sight ;” 
and almost every people has naturally regarded this 
as the most proper mode of disposing of the dead. Two 
instances, indeed, we meet with in sacred history of 
the barbarous practice of burning them to ashes: the 
one in the case of Saul and his sons, whose bodies were 
probably so much mangled as to preclude their receiv- 
ing the royal honors of embalmment (1 Sam. xxxi, 12); 
the other, mentioned by Amos (vi, 10), appears to refer 
to a season of prevailing pestilence, and the burning 
of those who died of plague was probably one of the 
sanatory measures adopted to prevent the spread of 
contagion. Among the ancient Romans this was the 
usual method of disposing of dead bodies. But through- 
out the whole of their national history the people of 
God observed the practice of burial, It was deem- 
ed not only an act of humanity, but a sacred duty 
of religion to pay the last honors to the departed ; 
while to be deprived of these, as was frequently the 
fate of enemies at the hands of ruthless conquerors (2 
Sam. xxi, 9-14; 2 Kings xi, 11-16; Psa. lxxix, 2; 
Eccles. vi, 8), was considered the greatest calamity 
and disgrace which a person could suffer. By the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans this was held to be essential 
even to the peace of the departed spirits (see Smith’s 
Dict. of Class. Antig. s. v. Funus). On the death of 
any member of a family, preparations were forthwith 
made for the burial, which, among the Jews, were in 
many respects similar to those which are common in 
the East at the present day, and were more or less ex- 
pensive according to circumstances. After the solemn 
ceremony of the last kiss and closing the eyes, the 
corpse, which was perfumed by the nearest relative, 
having been laid out and the head covered by a nap- 
kin, was subjected to entire ablution in warm water 
(Acts ix, 37), a precaution probably adopted to guard 
against premature interment. But, besides this first 
and indispensable attention, other cares of a more 
elaborate and costly description were among certain 
classes bestowed on the remains of deceased friends, 
the origin of which is to be traced to a fond and natu- 
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ral, though foolish anxiety to retard or defy the proc- 
ess of decomposition, and all of which may be in- 
cluded under the general head of embalming. No- 


where was this operation performed with so religious | 


care and in so scientific a manner as in ancient Egypt, 
which could boast of a class of professional men train- 
ed to the business; and such adepts had these ‘ physi- 
cians’’ become in the art of preserving dead bodies, 
that there are mummies still found which must have 
existed for many thousand years, and are probably the 
remains of subjects of the early Pharaohs. The bodies 
of Jacob and Joseph underwent this eminently Egyp- 
tian preparation for burial, which on both occasions 
was doubtless executed in a style of the greatest mag- 
nificence (Gen. ], 2, 26). Whether this expensive 
method of embalming was imitated by the earlier He- 
brews, we have no distinct accounts; but we learn 
from their practice in later ages that they had some 
observance of the kind, only they substituted a simpler 
and more expeditious, though it must have been a less 
efficient process, which consisted in merely swathing 
the corpse round with numerous folds of linen, and 
sometimes a variety of stutfs, and anointing it with a 


mixture of aromatic substances, of which aloes and | 


myrrh were the chief ingredients. A sparing use of 


spices on such occasions was reckoned a misplaced and | 


discreditable economy; and few higher tokens cf re- 
spect could be paid to the remains of a departed friend 
than a profuse application of costly perfumes. Thus 
we are told by the writers of the Talmud (JVassecheth 


waste in lavishing such a quantity of costly perfumes 
on a person in the circumstances of Jesus, the liberal- 
ity of those pious disciples in the performance of the 
rites of their country was unquestionably dictated by 
the profound veneration which they cherished for the 
memory of their Lord. Nor can we be certain but 
they intended to use the great abundance of perfumes 
they provided, not in the common way of anointing 
the corpse, but, as was done in the case of princes and 
very eminent personages, of preparing ‘‘a bed of 
spices,” in which, after burning them, they might de- 
posit the body (2 Chron. xvi, 14; Jer. xxxiv, 5). For 
unpatriotic and wicked princes, however, the people 
made no such burnings, and hence the honor was de- 
nied to Jehoram (2 Chron xxi, 19). See EMBALMING. 
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Modern Oriental Grave-clothes. 

The corpse, after receiving the preliminary atten- 
tions, was enveloped in the grave-clothes, which were 
sometimes nothing more than the ordinary dress, or 
folds of linen cloth wrapped round the body, and a 
napkin about the head; though in other cases a shroud 


' was used, which had long before been prepared by the 


individual for the purpose, and was plain or ornament- 
al, according to taste or other circumstances. The 
body, thus dressed, was deposited in an upper chamber 


in solemn state, open to the view of 
] all visitors (Acts ix, 37). 

From the moment the vital spark 
was extinguished, the members of 
the family, especially the females, in 
the violent style of Oriental grief, 


burst out into shrill, loud, and dole- 
ful lamentations, and were soon join- 
ed by their friends and neighbors, 
who, on hearing of the event, crowded 
to the house in such numbers that 
Mark describes it by the term Oépzv- 
Boc, a tumult (vy, 38). By the bet- 
ter classes, among whom such liber- 
ties were not allowed, this duty of 
sympathizing with the bereaved fam- 
ily was, and still is, performed by a 


class of females who engaged them- 
selves as professional mourners, and 
who, seated amid the mourning circle, 


Interior of an Egyptian Mummy-pit. 


Semacoth, viii) that not less than eighty pounds weight 
of spices were used at the funeral of Rabbi Gamaliel, 
an elder; and by Josephus (Ant. xvii, 8, 3) that, in 
the splendid funeral procession of Herod, 500 of his 
servants attended as spice-bearers, Thus, too, after 
the crucifixion, Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathza, 
two men of wealth, testified their regard for the sacred 
body of the Saviour by “ bringing a mixture of myrrh 
and aloes, about a hundred pounds weight” (John xix, 
39, 40); while, unknown to them, the two Marys, to- 
gether with their associates, were prepared to render 
the same office of friendship on the dawn of the first 
day of the week. Whatever cavils the Jewish doctors 
have made at their extravagance and unnecessary 


A Woman searching for Ornaments. 


studied, by vehement sobs and ges- 
ticulations, and by singing dirges in 
which they eulogized the personal qualities or virtuous 
and benevolent actions of the deceased (Acts ix, 39), to 
stir the source of tears, and give fresh impulse to the 
grief of the afflicted relatives. Numbers of these sing- 
ing men and women lamented the death of Josiah Q 
Chron. xxxv, 25). The effect of their melancholy dit, 
ties was sometimes heightened by the attendance of 
minstrels (avAnrai, properly pipers); and thus in sol 
emn silence, broken only at interyals by vocal and in. 
strumental strains suited to the mournful occasion, the 
time was passed till the corpse was carried forth to the 
grave. See Mournine. 

The period between the death and the burial wes 
much shorter than custom sanctions in our country; 
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been attended with much inconvenience, from the heat 
of the climate generally, and, among the Jews in par- 
ticular, from the circumstance that every one that 
came near the chamber was unclean for a week. In- 
terment, therefore, where there was no embalming, 
was never postponed beyond twenty-four hours after 
death, and generally it took place much earlier. It is 
still the practice in the East to have burials soon over; 
and there are two instances in sacred history where 
consignment to the grave followed immediately after 
decease (Acts v, 6, 10). 

Persons of distinction were deposited in cof- 
fins. Among the Egyptians, who were the in- 
ventors of them, these chests were formed 
most commonly of several layers of paste- 
board glued together, sometimes of stone, 
more rarely of sycamore wood, which was re- 
served for the great, and furnished, it is prob- 
able, the materials of the coffin which received 
the honored remains of the vizier of Egypt. 
There is good reason to believe also that the 
kings and other exalted personages in ancient 
Palestine were buried in coffins of wood or 
stone, on which, as additional marks of hon- 
or, were placed their insignia when they were 
carried to their tombs: ifa prince, his crown 
and sceptre; if a warrior, his armor; and if a rabbi, 
his books. See Corrry. 


Ancient Sarcophagi in Palestine. 


But the most common mode of carrying a corpse to 
the grave was on a bier or bed (2 Sam. iii, 81), which 
in some cases must have been furnished in a costly 
and elegant style, if, as many learned men conclude 
from the history of Asa (2 Chron. xvi, 14) and of Herod 


(Josephus, Ant. xvii, 8, 3), these royal personages were | 


conveyed to their tombs on their own beds. The bier, 
however, in use among the common and meaner sort 
of people was nothing but a plain wooden board, on 


which, supported by two poles, the body lay concealed | 
only by a slight coverlet from the view of the attend- 


Ancient Egyptian Bier, 
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ants (Hackett’s [/ustr. of Script. p.112). Onsuch an 
humble vehicle was the widow’s son of Nain carried 
(Luke vii, 14), and ‘‘this mode of performing funeral 
obsequies,’’ says an intelligent traveller, ‘ obtains 
equally in the present day among the Jews, Moham- 
medans, and Christians of the East.’? The nearest 
relatives kept close by the bier, and performed the of- 
fice of bearers, in which, however, they were assisted 
by the company in succession. For if the deceased 
was a public character, or, though in humble life, had 
been much esteemed, the friends and neighbors show- 


ds in token of 
Grief. 


|ed their respect by volunteering attendance in great 


numbers; and hence, in the story of the affecting in- 
cident at Nain, it is related that ‘‘much people of the 
city were with the widow.”’ In cases where the ex- 
pense could be afforded, hired mourners accompanied 
the procession, and by every now and then lifting the 
covering and exposing the corpse, gave the signal to 
the company to renew their shouts of lamentation. A 
remarkable instance occurs in the splendid funeral 
cavaleade of Jacob. Those mercenaries broke out at 
intervals into the most passionate expressions of grief, 
Lut especially on approaching the boundaries of Canaan 
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Modern Oriental Women at a Tomb. 


and the site of the sepulchre; the immense com- 
pany halted for seven days, and, under the guid- 
ance of the mourning attendants, indulged in the 
most violent paroxysms of sorrow. See GRIEF, 
Sepulchres were, as they still are in the East—- 
by a prudential arrangement sadly neglected in 
our country—situated without the precincts of cit- 
ies. Among the Jews, in the case of Levitical 
cities, the distance required was 2000 cubits, and 
in all it was considerable. Nobody was allowed 
to be buried within the walls, Jerusalem forming 
the only exception, and eyen there the privilege 
was reserved for the royal family of David and a 
few persons of exalted character (1 Kings ii, 10 ;-2 
Kings xiv, 20). In the vicinity of this cepital 
were public cemeteries for the general accommo- 
dation of the inhabitants, besides a field appropri- 
ated to the burial of strangers. See ACELDAMA. 
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Tt remains only to notice that, during the first few 
weeks after a burial, members of a family, especially 
the females, paid frequent visits to the tomb, ‘This 
affecting custom still continues in the East, as groups 
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of women may be seen daily at the graves of their de- | 


ceased relatives, strewing them with flowers, or pour- 
ing over them the tears of fond regret. And hence, 
in the interesting narrative of the raising of Lazarus, 
when Mary rose abruptly to meet Jesus, whose ap- 
proach had been privately announced to her, it was 
natural for her assembled friends, who were ignorant 
of her motives, to suppose “she was going to the grave 
to weep there’ (John xi, 81; see Hackett’s Mlustra. 
of Script. p. 111).—Kitto, s.v. See SEPULCHRE. 

Il. Curistran.—(I.) Ancient Usages. Among the 
ceremonies of the early Christians we observe invaria- 
bly a remarkable care for the dead, and a becoming 
gravity and sorrow in conducting the funeral solemni- 
ties. The Christian Church manifested from the ‘rst a 
decided preference for the custom of burying the dead, 
though the practice of burning the dead prevailed 
throughout the Roman empire. The Romans used to 
conduct their funeral solemnities in the night; but the 
Christians, on the contrary, preferred the daytime, 
retaining, however, the custom of carrying lighted 
tapers in the funeral procession. In times of perse- 
cution they were often compelled to bury their dead 
in the night, for the sake of security (Euseb. Ch. Hist, 
vii, 22). It was usual for friends or relatives to close 
the eyes and mouth of the dying, and to dress them 
in proper grave-clothes (usually made of fine linen), 
Eusebius tells us that Constantine was wrapped in a 
purple robe, with other magnificence (Vit. Const. iv, 
66). Jerome alludes, with indignation, to the custom 
of burying the rich in costly clothes, as gold and silk 
(Vita Pauli). Augustine, in several passages, com- 
mends the practice of decently and reverently burying 
the bodies of the dead, especially of the righteous, of 
whose bodies he says, ‘‘ the Holy Spirit hath made use, 
as instruments and vessels, for all good works” (De 
Civit. Dei, lib. i, cap. 13). He says further, in another 
passage, that we are not to infer from the authorities 
given in Holy Scripture for this sacred duty that there 
is any sense or feeling in the corpse itself, but that 
even the bodies of the dead are under the providence 
of God, to whom such pious offices are pleasing, through 
faith in the Resurrection. The body was watched and 
attended till the time fixed for the funeral, when it 
was carried to the grave by the nearest relatives of 
the deceased, or by persons of rank or distinction, or 
by individuals appointed for that purpose. Appropriate 
hymns were sung; and the practice of singing on such 
occasions was explained and defended by Chrysostom, 
who says (Hom. iv in Hebr.), ‘“ What mean our hymns ? 
Do we not glorify God, and give him thanks that he 
hath crowned him that is departed, that he hath de- 
livered him from trouble, and hath set him free from 
all fear? Consider what thou singest at that time: 
‘Turn again unto thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord 
hath rewarded thee.’ And again, ‘I will fear no evil; 
for thou art with me.’ And again, ‘Thou art my 
refuge from the affliction that encompasseth me.’ Con- 
sider what these psalms mean. If thou belieyest. the 
things that thou sayest to be true, why dost thou weep 
and lament, and make a mere mock and pageantry of 
thy singing? If thou believest them not to be true, 
why dost thou play the hypocrite so much as to sing?” 
Notice of the moying of the funeral procession was 
sometimes given by the tuba; or boards, used before 
the introduction of bells, were struck together; and in 
later times bells were tolled. As early as the fourth 
century it was usual to carry in the procession palm 
ayd olive branches, as symbols of victory and joy, and 
to burn incense. Rosemary was not used till a later 
period; laurel and ivy leaves were sometimes put into 
the coffin; but cypress was rejected, as being symbol- 
ical of sorrow and mourning. It was also customary 
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to strew flowers on the grave. Funeral orations, in 
praise of those who had been distinguished during life 
by their virtues and merits, were delivered. Several 
of these orations are extant. In the early Church 
it was not uncommon to celebrate the Lord’s Supper 
at the grave, by which it was intended to intimate 
the communion between the living and the dead, as 
members of one and the same mystical body, while 
a testimony was given by the fact that the deceased 
had departed in the faith. Prayers for the dead were 
offered when it became customary to commend the 
souls of the deceased to God at the grave, and into 
this serious error some eminent men fell, Chrysostom 
and Jerome have both been quoted as adopting this 
unscriptural practice (Bingham, Orig. Eccl. xv, iii, 17). 
See Duan, Prayers ror tHE. ‘‘In England, burial 
in some part of the parish church-yard is a common 
law right, without even paying for breaking the soil, 
and that right will be enforced by mandamus. But 
the body of a parishioner cannot be interred in an iron 
coffin or vauJt, or even in any particular part of a 
church-yard, as, for instance, the family vault, without 
the sanction of the incumbent. To acquire a right to 
be buried in a particular vault or place, a faculty must 
be obtained from the ordinary, as in the case of a pew 
in the church. But this right is at an end when the 
family cease to be parishioners. By the canons of the 
Church of England, clergymen cannot refuse to delay 
or bury any corpse that is brought to the church or 
church-yard; on the other hand, a conspiracy to pre- 
vent a burial is an indictable offence, and so is the wil- 
fully obstructing a clerggman in reading the burial 
service in a parish church. It is a popular error that 
a creditor can arrest or detain the body of a deceased 
debtor, and the deing such an act is indictable as a 
misdemeanor. It is also an error that permitting a 
funeral procession to pass over private grounds creates 
a public right of way. By the 3 Geo. IV, c. 126, § 32, 
the inhabitants of any parish, township, or place, when 
going to or returning from attending funerals of per- 
sons in England who have died and are to be buried 
there, are exempted from any toll within these limits. 
And by the 4 Gao. IV, c. 49, § 36, the same regulation 
is extended to Scotland; the only difference being that 
in the latter case the limitation of the district is de- 
scribed by the word perish alone. The 6 and 7 Will. 
IV, c. 86, regulates the registry of deaths. The 4 
Geo. IV, c. 52, abolished the barbarous mode of bury- 
ing persons found felo de se, and directs that their bur- 
ial shall take place, without any marks of ignominy, 
privately in the parish church-yard, between the hours 
of nine and twelve at night, under the direction of the 
coroner, The burial of dead bodies cast on shore is 
enforced by 48 Geo. III, ec. 75 (see Wharton’s Law 
Lexicon). In Scotland, the right of burial in a church- 
yard is an incident of property in the parish; but it is 
a mere right of burial, and there is not necessarily any 
corresponding ownership in the solum or ground of the 
church-yard. In Edinburgh, however, the right to 
special burial places in church-yards is recognized 
(Chambers, Encyclopedia). 

As to the place of burial: for the first three centuries 
it was without the cities, generally in vaults or eata- 
combs, made before the city gates. The Emperor 
Theodosius, by an edict, expressly forbade to bury 
within a church or even within a town. Chrysostom 
(Hom. 37 [al. 74], in Matt.) confirms this view. In 
cases where the Donatists had buried their martyrs 
(circumcelliones) in churches, we find that the bodies 
were afterward removed. This is the first instance 
we find of burials within the church, and it was, as we 
see, declared to be irregular and unlawful. The first 
thing which seems to have given rise to burying in 
churches, was the practice which sprung up in the 
fourth century of building oratories or chapels, called” 
Martyria, Propheteia, Apostolea, over the remains of 


the apostles, prophets, or martyrs. Still, however, 
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the civil canon law forbade any to be buried within 
the walls of a church; and, although kings and em- 
perors latterly had the privilege given them of burial 
in the atriwm, or in the church-yard, it was not until 
the beginning of the sixth century that the people seem 
to have been admitted to the same privilege ; and even 
as late as the time of Charlemagne, canons were en- 
acted (as at Mentz, 818, chap. 52), which forbade the 
burial of any persons within the church except on spe- 
cial occasions, as in the case of bishops, abbots, priests, 
and lay persons distinguished for sanctity. Thus, also, 
in the canons which accompany the Ecclesiastical 


Canons of King Edgar, and which were probably made) 


- about 960, we find, Can. 29, that no man might be 
buried in a church unless he had lived a life pleasing 
in the sight of God. (See Spelman, Cone. i, 451.) 
Eventually, it seems to have been left to the discre- 
tion of the bishops and priests (Council of Meaux, 845, 
Can. 72). By the ecclesiastical laws of England no 
one can be buried within the church without the li- 
cense of the incumbent, whose consent alone is re- 
quired. See CAracomss. 

CII.) Modern Usages. 1. Roman.—The ceremonies 
of the Roman Church at burials are the following: 
When the time is come, the bell tolls, and the priest, 
stoled, with the exorcist and cross-bearer, proceed to 
the house of the deceased, where the corpse is laid out 
with its feet toward the street, and, when it can be, 
surrounded by four or six wax tapers. The officiating 
priest then sprinkles the body thrice in silence, after 
which tae psalm De Profundis is chanted, and a prayer 
for the rest of the soul pronounced ; this is followed by 
an anthem, and then the JMiserere is commenced, after 
which they proceed with the body to the burial-ground, 
with the tapers carried. When the body is arrived 
at the church door, the Requiem is sung and the an- 
them Zxultabant Domino ossa. In the church, the body 
of a clerk is placed in the chancel, that of a layman 
in the nave, and the clergy range themselves on ei- 
ther side; then the office for the dead and mass are 
said. After farther prayers and chanting, the body, 
having been thrice sprinkled with holy water, and 
thrice incensed, is carried to the grave, the officiating 
clerks chanting psalms. The priest blesses the grave, 
sprinkles and incenses both it and the body, sings the 
anthem go sum Resurrectio, and concludes with the 
Requiem. Some other minor ceremonies conclude the 
service. The poor are exempted from every charge, 
and the priest of the parish is bound to furnish the ta- 
pers for their burial. 
buried in the vestments of their order (2itwale Roma- 
num, p. 178, de Exequiis). 

2. In the Greek Church, the priest, having come to 
the house, puts on his epitrachclion or stole, and in- 
censes the dead body and all present. After this, a 
brief litany having been sung for the repose of the 
soul of the deceased, the priest again begins the bene- 


diction ‘‘ Blessed be our God;”’ and the 77’sagion hav- | 


ing been said, the body is taken up and carried to the 
church, the priest going before with a taper, and the 
deacon with the censer. The body is then set down 
in the narthex or porch (in Russia it is carried into the 
church), and the ninety-first psalm chanted, which is 
followed by a succession of prayers and hymns, the 
Beatitudes, and the epistle and gospel (4 Thess. iy, 13- 
18, and John v, 24-81). Then follows the doraopdc or 
kiss, the priests first, and afterward the relatives and 
friends, kissing either the body or the coffin, as their 
last farewell, during which are sung various hymns, 
divided into stanzas, relating to the vanity of human 
life. Then follows the absolution of the deceased by 
the priest; after which the body is carried to the 
grave, the priests singing the 7rvsagion, Lord’s Pray- 
er, etc. When the body is laid in the grave, the 


priest casts gravel cross-wise upon it, saying, “The | 


earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof,” etc. He 
then pours out some oil from a lamp, and scatters some 
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incense upon it; after which troparia for the rest of 
the soul are sung, and the grave is filled up. 

3. In Protestant lands the forms of burial are gen- 
erally simple. The order of the Church of England 
is observed by the Methodist Episcopal and Protestant 
Episcopal churches in America, in the former some- 
what abridged. The forms used by the various church- 
es may be found in their books of order and discipline. 
—Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. xxiii, ch. ii, iii; Duran- 
dus, De fit. Eecl. Cath. i, 23; Landon, Eccl. Dict. i, 448. 

Burkitt, Witi1am, M.A., a pious and learned di- 
vine of the Church of England, was born at Hitcham, 
in Suffolk, July 25, 1650, and was admitted at Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge, in 1664. From the college he 
came to Bilston Hall, in Suffolk, and was chaplain 
there. In 1671 he was settled in Milden, in Suffolk, 
where he remained twenty-one years, as curate and 
rector, eminently acceptable and useful. In 1692 he 
became vicar of Dedham, in Essex, where he died 1703. 
His most important work is Lxpository Notes on N. T., 
which has passed through many editions, and is still 
constantly reprinted (N. Y. 2 vols. 8vo). His Life, by 
Parkhurst, was published in London (1704, 8yo). 


Burmah, a kingdom (formerly called an empire) 
of Farther India. Before the English conquests in 
1826, it included Burmah Proper, Cathay, Arracan, 
Pegu, Tenasserim, and the extensive country of the 
Shan tribes. By those conquests and the subsequent 
war of 1858 Arracan, Pegu, and Tenasserim, with the 
entire sea-coast of the country, haye been incorporated 
into the British territory. The population of the en- 
tire country probably amounts to five or six millions, 
and belongs to various tribes, among which the Bur- 
mans, the Karens, the Peguans or Talaings, and Shans 
are the principal. 

I. Religion.—‘‘ Buddhism (q. v.) is the prevailing re- 
ligion of Burmah, where it has been preserved in great 
purity. Its monuments, temples, pagodas, and mon- 
asteries are innumerable; its festivals are carefully 
observed, and its monastic system is fully established 
in every part of the kingdom. While directing the 
| reader to the special article on Buppuuism for an ac- 
| count of its doctrines, history, etc., we may here glance 
| atits development, institutions, and edifices among the 
| Burmans. The members of the monastic fraternity 
are known in Burmah as pon-qyees, meaning ‘ great 
glory ;’ but the Pali word is rahan, or holyman. The 
pon-gyees are not priests, in the usual acceptation of 
the term, but rather monks. Their religious ministra- 
tions are confined to sermons, and they do not inter- 
fere with the worship of the people. They are a very 
numerous class, living in monasteries, or kyoungs, and 
may at once be known by their yellow robes (the color 
of mourning), shaven heads, and bare feet. They sub- 
sist wholly by the charity of the people, which, how- 
ever, they well repay by instructing the boys of the 
country. The kyoungs are thus converted into na- 
‘tional schools. The vows of a pon-gyee include celi- 
| bacy, poverty, and the renunciation of the world; but 
| from these he may at any time be released and return 
‘to a secular life. Hence nearly every youth assumes 
| the yellow robe for a time, as a ineritorious act or for 
| the purpose of study, and the ceremony of making a 
| pon-gyee is one of great importance. The ostensible 
object of the brotherhood is the more perfect obsery- 
} ance of the laws of Buddha. The order is composed 
| of five classes—viz., young men who wear the yellow 
|robe and live in the kyoungs, but are not professed 
| members; those on whom the title and character of 
| pon-gyees have been solemnly conferred with the 
| usual ceremonies; the heads or governors of the sey- 
| eral communities; provincials, whose jurisdiction ex- 
/tends over their respective provinces; and, lastly, a 
superior general, or great master, who directs the af- 
| fairs of the order throughout the empire. No provi- 
| sion is made for religion by the government, but it 
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meets with liberal support from the people. A pon- 
gyee is held in profound veneration; his person is sa- 
ered, and he is addressed by the lordly title of pra or 
phra; nor does this reverence terminate with his death. 
On the decease of a distinguished member his body is 
embalmed, while his limbs are swathed in linen, var- 
nished, and even gilded. The mummy is then placed 
on a highly-decorated cenotaph, and preserved, some- 
times for months, until the grand day of funeral. The 
Burman rites of cremation are very remarkable, but 
we cannot here enlarge upon them. On the whole, a 
favorable opinion may be passed on the monastic fra- 
ternity of Burmah; althcugh abuses have crept in, 
discipline is more Jax than formerly, and many doubt- 
less assume the yellow robe from unworthy motives. 
In Burmah, the last Buddha is worshipped under the 
name of Gotama. His images crowd the temples, and 
many are ofa gigantic size. The days of worship are 
at the new and full moon, and seven days after each ; 
but the whole time, from the full moon of July to the 
full moon of October, is devoted by the Burmans to a 
stricter observance of the ceremonies of their religion. 
During the latter month several religious festivals 
take place, which are so many social gatherings and 
occasions for grand displays of dress, dancing, music, 
and feasting. At such times barges full of gayly- 
dressed people, the women dancing to the monotonous 
dissonance of a Burman band, may be seen gliding 
along the rivers to some shrine of peculiar sanctity. 
The worship on these occasions has been described by 
an eye-witness, in 1857, as follows: ‘Arrived at the 
pagodas and temples, the people suddenly turn from 
pleasure to devotion. Men bearing ornamental paper 
umbrellas, fruits, flowers, and other offerings, crowd 
the image-houses, present their gifts to the favorite 
idol, make their shek-ho, and say their prayers with all 
dispatch. Others are gluing more gold-leaf on the 
face of the image, or saluting him with crackers, the 
explosion of which in nowise interferes with the seren- 
ity of the worshippers. The women for the most part 
remain outside, kneeling on the sward, just at the en- 
trance of the temple, where a view can be obtained of 
the image within.’ On another occasion we read: 
“The principal temple, being under repair, was much 
crowded by bamboo scaffolding, and new pillars were 
being put up, each bearing an inscription with the 
name of the donor... . The umbrellas brought as 
offerings were so numerous that one could with diffi- 
culty thread a passage through them. Some were 
pure white, others white and gold, while many boasted 
all the colors of the rainbow. They were made of pa- 
per, beautifully cut into various patterns. There were 
numerous altars and images, and numberless little Go- 
tamas; but a deep niche or cave, at the far end of 
which was a fat idol, with a yellow cloth wrapped 
round him, seemed a place of peculiar sanctity. This 
recess would have been quite dark had it not been for 
the numberless tapers of yellow wax that were burn- 
ing before the image. The closeness of the place, the 
smoke from the candles, and the fumes from the quan- 
tity of crackers constantly being let off, rendered res- 
piration almost impossible. An old pon-gyee, how- 
ever, the only one I ever saw in a temple, seemed 
quite in his element, his shaven bristly head and 
coarse features looking ugly enough to serve for some 
favorite idol, and he seemed a fitting embodiment of 
so senseless and degrading a worship. Offerings of 
flowers, paper ornaments, flags, and candles were scat- 
tered about in profusion. The beating a bell with a 
deer’s horn, the explosion of crackers, and the rapid 
muttering of prayers, made up a din of sounds, the 
suitable accompaniment of so misdirected a devotion.’ 
The rosary is in general use, and the Pali words Anc?- 
tya! doka! anatta! expressing the transitory nature 
of all sublunary things, are very often repeated. The 
Burman is singularly free from fanaticism in the ex- 
ercise of his religion, and his most sacred temples may 
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be freely entered by the stranger without offence; in- 
deed, the impartial observer will hardly fail to admit 
that Buddhism, in the absence of a purer creed, pos- 
sesses considerable influence for good in the country 
under consideration. Reciprocal kindnesses are pro- 
moted, and even the system of merit and demerit—the ~ 
one leading to the perfect state of nirvana, the other 
punishing by a degrading metempsychosis—has no 
doubt some moral effect. ‘The religious edifices are of 
three kinds: 1. The pagedu (Zadee or Tsa-dee), a mon- 
ument erected to the last Buddha, is a solid, bell- 
shaped mass of plastered brickwork, tapering to the 
summit, which is crowned by the ¢ee, or umbrella, of 
open iron-work. 2. The temple, in which are many 
images of Gotama. The most remarkable specimen 
of Burman temple-architecture is the Ananda of Pa- 
gan. The ground-plan takes the form of a perfect 
Greek cross, and a tapering spire, with a gilded tee at 
the height of 168 feet from the foundation, crowns the 
whole. 3. The kyoung is generally constructed with a 
roof of several diminishing stages, and is often adorn- 
ed with elaborate carved work and gilding. Burman 
architecture ‘differs essentially from that of India in 
the frequent use of the pointed arch, not only for doors 
and windows, but also in the vaulted coverings of 
passages.’ The civilization of Burmah, if not retro- 
grade—which the ruins of Pagan would almost seem 
to indicate—is stationary and stereotyped, like that of 
China. Ali the wealth of the country is lavished on 
religious edifices, £10,000 sterling being sometimes 
expended on the gilding and beautifying of a single 
pagoda or temple, while roads, bridges, and works of 
public utility are neglected. The vernacular tongue 
of Burmah belongs to the monosyllabic class of lan- 
guages, and is without inflection; the character is 
formed of circles and segments of circles. It is en- 
graved on prepared strips of palm-leaf, and a number 
of these form a book. Printing is unknown, except 
where introduced by missionaries. Pali is the Jan- 
guage of the religious literature’? (Chambers, Encyclo- 
peedia, &. v.). 

II. A/issions.—Burmah has become in the nineteenth 
century the seat of one of the most flourishing Protest- 
ant missions. In 1813 the Rey. Adoniram Judson 
(q. v.), an American Baptist missionary at Rangoon, 
published a tract and a catechism in the Burman lan- 
guage, and translated the Gospel of Matthew. In 
1819 he baptized and received into the mission church 
the first Burman convert, Moung Nan. In the winter 
of the same year he went to Amarapura (or Ummera- 
poora), the seat of the imperial government, to obtain, 
if possible, toleration for the Christian religion, but his 
petition was contemptuously rejected. The arrival of 
Dr. Price, a physician as well as a minister, procured 
to him and Dr. Price an invitation from the king to re- 
side at Ava. The war between Burmah and England 
(1824 to 1826) led to the conquest of a considerable 
part of Burmah by England. This part became the 
centre of the Burman mission, though a little church 
was maintained at Rangoon. In 1828 the first convert 
from the tribe of the Karens, who are found in great 
numbers in all parts of Burmah and the neighboring 
kingdom of Siam, was baptized. A Karen mission 
was thus founded, which has outgrown in extent the 
mission to the Burman tribe, and whose success has 
scarcely been equalled by any other of modern times. 
The Karen language at this time had not been reduced 
to writing, and one of the missionaries, Mr. Wade, un- 
dertook in 1832 to make an alphabet of its elemental 
sounds, to compile a spelling-book, and to translate 
two or three of the tracts already printed in Burman 
into the Karen language. In 1832 there were fourteen 
American missionaries in Burmah, and the reception 
of two additional printing-presses, with a large font of - 
types and the materials for a type foundry, enabled 
them to print tracts and portions of the Scriptures in 
the Burman, the Karen, and the Talaing or Peguan 
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languages. In 1854 Mr. Judson ecmpleted his Bur- 
man translation of the Bible, which was carefully re- 
vised by him, and published as revised in 1840. The 
successful attempt to unite the scattered Karens into 
compact villages greatly advanced the prosperity of 
the mission. In Burmah Proper a new persecution 
broke out against the Christian Karens in 1848, and 
many of them sought refuge in the British possessions. 
Attempts have been repeatedly made by the mission- 
aries to obtain a permanent footing in Burmah Proper, 
or at least to secure toleration, but without success. 
In the British part of Burmah the work was very pros- 
perous. Mr. Abbott, on his return from the United 
States in 1847, was met by thirty-three native preach- 
ers, who reported not less than 1200 converts in their 
several districts. In 1851 the missionaries received 
marks of the royal favor, and were allowed to com- 
mence a mission at Ava, which was interrupted by the 
war between Burmah and Great Britain in 1852. On 
December 20, 1852, the entire southern portion of Bur- 
mah, including the ancient province of Pegu, was in- 
corporated with British India, and thus laid open to 
the free influence of Christianity. The missions in 
Burmah, till recently, were maintained Ly the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Unicn. In 1853 a deputation 
from the Union visited Burmah, and eventually some 
differences arose respecting the measures then adopt- 
ed, and the reports subsequently made in America, the 
result of which was that some missionaries broke off 
their connection with the Baptist Union. They were, 
in 1866, in connection with the ‘“ American Baptist 
Free Mission Society.” In 1859 the American mis- 
sionaries were again invited by the king to come and 
live with him. Commissioner Phayre, of Pegu, in the 
same year stated in a report to the government of In- 
dia that of the Karens, whose number he estimates at 
about 50,000, over 20,000 souls are either professed 
Christians, or under Christian instruction and influ- 
ence. At the 50th annual meeting of the Missionary 
Union, held in 1864 in Philadelphia, a paper was read 
on the “ Retrospective and Prospective Aspects of the 
Missions,” in which was suggested as among the agen- 
cies of the future the formation of a general conven- 
tion for Burmah, corresponding with similar associa- 
tions in the United States, the body to be without 
disciplinary power, purely missionary in its character, 
to which should at once be transferred the responsibil- 
ity and care of many details hitherto devolved on the 
executive committee ; the membership to be made up 
of the missionaries and delegates from native churches 
and local associations, the latter being much more nu- 
merous than the former, and occupying a prominent 
place in its transactions, the avowed object and aim 
being to form on the field an agency that should in 
time assume the sole responsibility of evangelizing the 
country. The proposal received the cordial indorse- 
ment of the Missionary Union, and the executive com- 
mittee accordingly addressed a circular to the mission- 
aries, recommending the formation of a Burmah Asso- 
ciation. Circumstances occurred which delayed the 
meeting of the missionaries and native helpers until 
Oct. 15, 1865, when it assembled in Rangoon. Nearly 
all the American missionaries (including three not 
connected with the Missionary Union) were present, 
together with seventy native preachers and “elders.” 
The Constitution adopted for permanent organization 
is as follows: 

PREAMBLE.—We, Christians of various races residing in 
British Burmah and now assembled in Rangoon, in gratitude 
to our Redeemer for his saving grace, in obedience to his last 
commission to his Church to preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture, and with unfeigned love and compassion to our fellow- 
men, yet ignorant of the Gospel, do now, in humble reliance 
upon the promised grace of Christ, form ourselves into a soci- 
ety for the more effectual advancement of his kingdom in this 
land; and for this purpose we unite in adopting the following 
Constitution : 

Art. I. This society shall be called the Burmah Baptist Mis- 


sionary Convention. ‘ — ; 
Art. I, All missionaries, ordained ministers, and authorized 
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preachers of the Gospel, who are in the fellowship of our de- 
nomination, and who agree to this Constitution, shall be mem- 
bers of the Convention, together with such lay delegates as 
may be appointed by the churches, in the ratio of one delegate 
to each church, with an additional delegate for every fifty 
members. 

Art. III. The object of this Convention shall be to strengthen 
and unite the Baptist churches of Burmah in mutual love and 
the Christian faith, and to extend the work of evangelization 
to all regions within our reach which do not receive the Gos- 
pel from other agencies. 

Art. 1V. The attainment of this twofold object shall be 
sought by the personal intercourse of Christians-representing 
our churches; by the collection of reports and statistics set- 
ting forth the state of the churches and the results of Chris- 
tian labor in Burmah; by united representations to Christians 
in this and other lands of the religious and educational wants 
of the various racegy and sections of Burmah; and, lastly, by 
calling forth and combining the prayers and efforts of all the 
native Christians in the common object of saving their breth- 
ren, the heathen, from sin and everlasting death by the Gos- 
pel. 

Art. V. This Convention shall assume no ecclesiastical or 
disciplinary power. 

Art. VI. Moneys which may at any time be confided to the 
disposal of this Convention shall be faithfully applied in ac- 
cordance with the objects of the Convention and the expressed 
wishes of the donors. 

Art. VII. The officers of this Convention shall be a presi- 
dent, four vice-presidents, recording and corresponding secre- 
taries, and a treasurer, who, together with twelve other mem- 
bers, shall be a committee of management to conduct the af- 
fairs of the Convention in the intervals of its regular meetings. 
Seven members of the Convention present at any meeting reg- 
ularly called by the chairman and one of the secretaries shall 
be a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Art VIII. This Convention shall meet annually, at such time 
and place as it shall appoint, for prayer, conference, and 
preaching, with special reference to the objects of the Conven- 
tion, and for the transaction of its business. At these meet- 
ings the committee of management shall present a faithful re- 
port of their doings during the previous year, and officers shall 
be elected and all needful arrangements made for the year en- 
suing. 

Art. 1X. The recording secretaries shall keep a faithful rec- 
ord of the proceedings at the annual meeting. The corre- 
sponding secretaries shall record the doings of the committee 
at their meetings, conduct the correspondence of the commit- 
tee, and preserve copies of important letters. 

Art. X. This Constitution may be amended by a vote of two 
thirds of the members present at any annual meeting of the 
Convention, notice of the proposed change having been given 
at a previous annual meeting. 

President, Rev. C. Bennett; Vice-presidents, Rev. J. §. 
Beecher, Syah Ko In, Thrah Quala, Thrah Po Kway; Re- 


| cording Secretaries, Hnglish, Rev. C. HW. Carpenter; Barmese, 


Ko Yacob; Karen, Thrah Tay ; Corresponding Secretary, Rey. 
A. T. Rose; Treasurer, Rey. D. L. Brayton; Committee, 
Rev. E. A. Stevens, D.D., Rev. D. A. W. Smith, Thrah Sah 
Mai, Rev. J. L. Douglass, Rev. B. C. Thomas, Thrah Thah 
Oo, Thrah Pah Poo, Ko Too, Syah Ko Shway A, Ko Aing, 
Shway Noo, Moung O. 

III. Statistics.—In that part of Burmah which is un- 
der British rule there are now nine different missions: 
1. Mission of Toungoo.—The name of Christ was first 
proclaimed in this province in October, 1853, and it 
embraces now 2 associations, 101 stations, 42 churches, 
101 village schools, 103 native preachers and teachers, 
3 ordained native preachers, 2426 pupils in village 
schools, and 2640 members. In 1857 a Karen Educa- 
tion Society was formed, which has in its charge two 
boarding-schools, a National Female School, and a 
Young Men’s Normal School, open to all the native 
tribes of Burmah. Eighty-six chiefs have pledged 
themselves and thousands of their people to support 
permanently the Institute. The Education Society is 
entirely independent of every missionary association. 
In August, 1857, it held a convention and chose a 
board of managers, consisting of one paku, one man- 
niepgha, one mopgha, one tunic bghai; Captain Doy- 
ly, deputy commissioner, Toungoo, agreeing to act as 
president. A great confusion was created in this mis- 
sion by the peculiar teachings of one of the American 
missionaries, Mrs. Mason, which were supported by her 
husband, Rev. Dr. Mason, but emphatically repudiated 
by the Missionary Union. The result was a division in 
many, if not most of the churches, the majority in some 
instances taking sides with one party, and in other 
instances with the other. A return, made in January, 
1865, reported about 40 churches and a membership of 
about 2000. 2. Maulmain Burman Mission had, in 1869, 
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4 missionaries, 6 native assistants, 1 church, 130 mem- 
bers, 2 Anglo-vernacular boys’ schools, containing to- 
gether about 130 pupils, and 2 girls’ schools, with 
about 100 pupils. The mission has one out-station and 
a Tamil department. 3. Maulmain. Karen Mission 
had 14 out-stations, 2 missionaries, 9 ordained native 
assistants, 836 members, 10 village schools, and 1 nor- 
mal school. 4. Tavoy Mission had 19 native assist- 
ants, 19 churches, 790 members, 1 normal school. 
There is also, again, a Burmese department, with 1 
church and 1 school. 5. Schwaygyeen Mission had 1 
missionary, 18 churches, 946 members. 6. Langoon 


Mission.—The Burmese department sustained 2 preach- | 


ing-places in Rangoon and 6 in villages, together with 
about 157 communicants, and a small vernacular 
school for girls. Rangoon has also an English church, 
and a Chinese mission with about 25 members. The 
Karen Theological Seminary numbered, in 1865 (its 
13th term), 45 scholars. The mission press at Ran- 
goon issued, from 1863 to 1865, 8,751,900 pages; and 
from 1855 to 1865, 109,615 Scriptures and parts of 
Scriptures. The Pwo Karen Department had 12 
churches, 367 members, 1 normal school. 7. Bassein 
Mission.—(The district has an area of 8900 square miles, 
and a population of about 275,000. Of these, 176,555 
are Burmese, and 83,295 Karens. Of the latter, about 
40,000 are Pwo Karens.) The Sgau Karen depart- 
ment had, in 1865, 52 churches, 5572 communicants, 
50 pastors, 11 native missionaries, 2013 Christian fam- 
ilies, 33 village schools, 787 scholars. This depart- 
ment was in connection with the American Baptist 
Free Mission Society, but the Missionary, Mr. Beech- 
er, in 1865, joined the Burmah Baptist Mission Associ- 
ation. The Pwo Karen department had 15 churches, 
600 communicants, 13 pastors, 12 native missionaries, 
100 converts (during the past year) from heathenism, 
10 village schools, 219 scholars. The Burmese de- 
partment had 2 churches, 72 communicants, 2 pastors, 
81 Christian families, 68 pupils. 8. Henthada Mission, 
—The Karen department had 59 churches, 66 preach- 
ers and teachers, 1831 members, 1 normal school, with 
€3 pupils; 4 high schools, with an aggregate attend- 
ance of 112; 41 primary schools, with 495 pupils. 
The Burmese department, which was established in 
1854, had 50 church members, 1 school, 25 scholars, 4 
licentiates, 1 ordained pastor, 2 out-stations. 9. Prome 
Mission, 6 missionaries, 298 members, 205 scholars. 
10. Mission to the Shans.—This mission was begun in 
1861. According to a report presented by the mis- 
sionary, Mr. Bixby, in October, 1865, ten different 
tribes or races had been visited, and a few converts 
gathered from nearly all of them. Three mountain 
tribes—the Geckhos, Saukoos, and Padoungs—called 
Shan Karens, living north-east of Toungoo, on the 
borders of Shanland, were building chapels, and al- 
ready six young men had been stationed among them. 
Three churches had been gathered from the Burmans, 
Shans, and mountain tribes, containing an aggregate 
membership of 102. The mission had 10 chapels, 10 
assistants, and as many primary schools, with about 
200 pupils. In Toungoo there were two schools of a 
higher grade: one in the Burmese town, taught by a 
European, assisted by a native, when the wants of To- 
ungoo for general education were partially met. This 
school received 500 rs. annually from the government. 
The other is a training-school for teachers and preach- 
ers, in which instruction is given in the Burmese lan- 
guage, and mainly in the Scriptures. More than 50 
pupils had been in attendance up to 1865. Matrices 
for casting type in the Shan language were, in 1865, 
manufactured in the United States and-sent to Ran- 
goon.—Newcomb, Cyclopedia of Missions ; Mrs. Wylie, 
The Gospel in Burmah (N.Y. 1860, 8vo); Reports of 
Baptist Missionary Union. See Invi. 

Burmann, Francis, son of a Protestant minis- 
ter, was born in 1632 at Leyden, where he received 
his education. Having officiated to a Dutch congre- 
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gation at Hanau, in Hessen, he returned to his native 
city, and was nominated regent of the college in which 
he had before studied. Not long afterward he was 
elevated to the professorship of divinity at Utrecht, 
where he died November 10, 1679, having established 
considerable reputation as a linguist, a preacher, and 
a philosopher. His works include (in Dutch) Come 
mentaries on the Pentateuch (Utrecht, 1660, 8vo, and 
1668, 4to): Commentaries on Joshua, Ruth, and Judges 
(Ibid. 1675, 4to):—Commentaries on Kings, Chronicles, 
Lzra, Nehemiah, and Esther (Amst. 1683, 4to) :—Com- 
mentary on the Book of Samuel (Utrecht, 1678, 4to). 
He also wrote, in Latin, Synopsis Theolcgica (Amst. 
1699, 2 vols. 4to), and other works.—Bicg. Univ. vi, 
827; Landon, Eccl. Dict. s. v. 

Burmann, Francis, Jr., son of the preceding, 
born at Utrecht in 1671, where he taught theology 
until his death in 1719. He wrote, among other works, 
Theologus, sive de tis que ad verum et consummatum The- 
ologum requiruntur (Utrecht, 1715, 4to):—De persecu- 
tione Diocletiani (Ibid. 1719, 4to). 

Burn, Ricwarp, LL.D., a distinguished English 
writer on ecclesiastical law, was born in 1720 at Win- 
ton, Westmoreland, and educated at Queen’s College, 
Oxford. He was for forty-nine years rector at Orton, 
where he died, Nov. 20,1789. He was also chancellor 
of the diocese of Carlisle. His Lcclesiastical Law 
(Lond. 1760, 2 vols. 4to; Sth ed. enlarged by R. Phil- 
limore, Lond. 1842, 4 vols. 8vo) is recommended by 
Blackstone as one of the “‘ very few publications on the 
subject of ecclesiastical law on which the reader can 
rely with certainty.” Equally celebrated is his work, 
Justice of the Peace and Parish Officer (Lond. 1755, 2 
vols. 8vo; 29th ed. by Bere and Chitty, Lond. 1845, 6 
vols.; suppl. by Wise, 1852).—Hook, Eccl. Biog. iii, 279. 

Burnaby, ANDREW, an English clergyman and 
traveller, was born at Ashfordly, 1732, and was edu- 
cated at Queen’s College, Cambridge, where he passed 
M.A. in 1757. In 1759 and 1760 he travelled in North 
America, and afterward published Travels through the 
Middle Settlements of North America (Lond. 1775, 4to). 
He then became British chaplain at Leghorn, and 
travelled in Corsica, of which he wrote an account in 
Journal of a Tour in Corsica in 1766 (Lond. 1804). In 
1760 he became vicar of Greenwich, and archdeacon 
of Leicester in 1786. He died in 1812. Besides the 
works above named, he published Occasional Sermons 
and Charges (Deptford, 1805, 8vo).—Rose, New Biog. 
Dictionary; Allibone, Dictionary ef Authors, i, 296. 

Burnap, GrorGeE WASHINGTON, a Unitarian di- 
vine and writer, was born in Merrimac, New Hamp- 
shire, Noy. 30, 1802, graduated at Harvard College in 
1824, was ordained pastor of the Unitarian church in 
Baltimore April 23, 1828, and continued its pastor un- 
til his death, Sept. 8, 1859. In 1849 he received the 
degree of D.D. from Harvard College. He was a fre- 
quent contributor to various periodicals, and the au- 
thor of a large number of books, among which the fol- 
lowing are the most important: 1. Lectures on ihe Doc- 
trines of Controversy between Unitarians and other De- 
nominations of Christians (1835) :—2. Lectures to Young 
Men on the Cultiwation ef the Mind (Baltimore, 1840, 
12mo) :—3. Expository Lectures on the principal Teats cf 
the Bible which relate to the Doctrine of the Trinity (Bos- 
ton, 1845) :—4. Popular Objections to Unitarian Chris- 
tianity considered and answered (1848) :—5. Christianity, 
us Essence and Evidence (1855). 

Burnet, Gilbert, bishop of Salisbury, was born 
in Edinburgh, Sept. 18, 1648, his father being an Epis- 
copalian, and his mother a Presbyterian. He was 
educated at Aberdeen, and was licensed to preach in 
the Scotch Church 1661. After travelling in Eng- 
land, Holland, and France, he returned to Scotland in 
1665, and was ordained priest by Wishart, bishop of © 
Edinburgh, and appointed to the parish of Saltoun, 
where he soon gained the good-will of the people by his 
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faithful labors both as pastor and preacher. Here he 
published an attack upon the remissness and wrong- 
doings of the bishops of the Scotch Church, which 
brought him the ill-will of Archbishop Sharp. In 1669 
he was made professor of divinity at Glasgow, and in 
that year he published his Modest and Free Conference 
between a Conformist and a Non-conformist. In 1673 
Charles II made him his chaplain; but he soon after- 
ward, through the misrepresentations of Lauderdale, 
fell into disgrace, and his appointment was cancelled, 
whereupon he resigned his professorship at Glasgow 
and settled in London, where he was made preacher at 
the Rolls and lecturer at St. Clement’s. In 1675 he 
published vol. i of his History of the Reformation of the 
Church of England, which was received with much 
favor, and had the extraordinary honor of the thanks 
of both houses of Parliament. In 1680 appeared the 
most carefully prepared of all his writings, entitled 
Some Passages in the Life and Death of the Earl of 
Rochester, being an account of his conversation with 
that nobleman in his last illness. In 1681 he publish- 
ed vol. ii of his History of the Reformation, and in 1682 
his Life of Sir Matthew Hale. Overtures were now 
again made to him by the court, and he was offered the 
bishopric of Chichester by the king ‘“‘if he would en- 
tirely come into his interests.’”’ He still, however, re- 
mained steady to his principles. About this time also 
he wrote a celebrated letter to Charles, reproving him 
in the severest style both for his public misconduct and 
his private vices. His majesty read it twice over, and 
then threw it into the fire. At the execution of Lord 
Russell in 1683, Burnet attended him on the scaffold, 
immediately after which he was dismissed both from 
his preachership at the Rolls and his lecture at St. 
Clement's by order of the king. In 1685 he published 
his Life of Dr. William Bedell, bishop of Kilmore, in 
Ireland. In 1685, upon the accession of James IJ, he 
passed through France to Rome, where he was at first 
favorably received by Pope Innocent XI, but was soon 
afterward ordered to quit the city. Invited by the 
Prince of Orange, he settled down at the Hague, where 
he devoted his time chiefly to English politics, and was 
entirely in the confidence of the Protestant party. In 
1688 he accompanied the Prince of Orange to England, 
and upon his accession to the throne as William I, 
Burnet was appointed to the bishopric of Salisbury ; 
an appointment which appeared so objectionable to 
Sancroft, the archbishop of Canterbury, that he refused 
to consecrate him in person, but authorized his ordina- 
tion by a commission of bishops, March 31,1689. In 
his diocese he was zealous and painstaking; he tended 
his flock with a diligence and disinterestedness worthy 
of the purest ages of the Church. Finding the gener- 
al character of his clergy to be not such as became 
their high office, he devised the plan of forming a com- 
munity of young clergymen, whom he clothed and 
kept at his own expense, and instructed them and pre- | 
pared them for the exercise of the sacerdotal office. 
Unhappily, the University of Oxford took offence at 
this institution, and he was compelled to break it up. 
He died March 17,1715. He was a man of great learn- 
ing, and even violent in his zeal against Romanism. 
Lowth, who opposed him, accused him of maintaining 
that bishops and priests hold their jurisdiction from the 
sovereign as supreme head; that these two orders 
were originally one; that ordination is simply an edi- 
fying ceremony; and that the submission of the first 
Christians to the apostles was altogether voluntary. 
The truth and exactness of his great work, the History 
of the Reformation, has been the subject of many criti- 
cisms; but it now stands in higher credit than ever. 
It was translated into Latin (by Mittelhorzer, fol. Gene- 
va, 1686) and into other languages. His Hxposition of 
the Thirty-nine Articles was published in 1699, in folio, 
and was condemned by the Lower House of Convocation 
(best ed. Page's, Lond. 1843, 8vo). He also pubiished, 
among other works, Hoey of the Death of Persecutors 
NN 
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(translated from Lactantius) :—Memoirs of the Dukes 
of Hamilton (Lond. 1673, fol.) :—Pastoral Care (1692): 
—Four Discourses to his Clergy (1693) :—Sermons (1706. 
3 vols. 4to):—Erposition of the Church Catechism :— 
Sermons, and an Essay toward a new book of Homilies 
(1718). The most remarkable of his works appeared 
soon after his death, viz. History of his Own Time, from 
the Restoration of King Charles LI to the Conclusion of 
the Treaty of Peace at Utrecht (2 vols. fol.). It was 
published by his son Thomas, who prefixed to it an 
account of his father’s life. At the end of subsequent 
editions there is given ‘‘ A Chronological and particu- 
lar Account of Burnet’s Works.” This list contains 
58 published sermons, 13 discourses and tracts in di- 
vinity, 18 tracts against popery, 26 tracts polemical, 
political, and miscellaneous, and 25 historical works 
and tracts. Burnet’s works in general do honor both 
to his head and heart. He was not, in general, a good 
writer; but, besides his want of taste, he rarely al- 
lowed himself sufficient time either for the collection 
and examination of his materials, or for their effective 
arrangement and exposition. Yet, with rarely any 
thing like elegance, there is a fluency and sometimes 
a rude strength in his style which make his works, 
upon the whole, readable enough. Dryden has intro- 
duced him in his ‘‘ Hind and Panther” in the charac- 
ter of King Buzzard, and sketched him personally, 
morally, and intellectually in some strong lines. The 
delineation, however, is that of a personal as well as 
a political enemy. The best editions of the //istory 
of the Reformaticn are those published at Oxford, in 
7 vols. 8vo (the index forming the last), in 1829, with 
a valuable preface by Dr. E. Nares (reprinted, Lond. 
1839, 4 vols. 8vo); in 1852 by Dr. Routh, and in 1865 
(7 vols.) by Pocock, who has verified the references 
throughout, and collated the records with their orig- 
inals. Of the History of his Own Time there is a new 
ed. (Oxf. 1833, 6 vols. 8vo). Cheap editions: /Zistory 
of the Reformation (N.Y. 3 vols. 8vo):—Lxposition of’ 
the 39 Articles (N.Y. 8vo). See Macaulay, Hist. of Eng- 
land, iii, 60,61; English Cyclopedia. 

Burnet, Matthias, D.D., a Congregational min- 
| ister, was born at Bottle Hill, N.J., Jan, 24,1749, and 
| graduated 1769 at the College of New Jersey. In 
| April, 1775, he was ordained pastor of the Presbyterian 
| Church, Jamaica, L.I. His sympathy with England 
| during the Revolutionary War rendered him unpopu- 
j lar, and he resigned May, 1785. On the 2d of Novem- 
ber he was made pastor of the church in Norwalk, 
Conn., where he labored until his death, June 30, 1806. 
He was made D.D. by Yale College 1785. He pub- 
lished a few sermons in the American Preacher, 1791. 
—Sprague, Annals, ii, 92. 


Burnet, Thomas, LL.D., was born at Croft, 
Yorkshire, 1635, and educated at Cambridge, where 
he became fellow of Christ’s, 1657. In 1680 he pub- 
lished the first part of his Telluris Theoria Sacra (Ato ; 
best ed. 1699), treating of the physical changes the 
earth has gone through, etc. Burnet himself trans- 
lated it into English, and in 1726 this translation had 
gone through six editions. The work was attacked 
by Herbert in 1685, Warren in 1690, and by Dr. Keill, 
Savilian professor, in 1698. Archbishop Tillotson, who 
was a great patron of Burnet, procured for him the of- 
fice of chaplain to the king; but the general dissatis- 
faction occasioned by the publication of his Archaolo- 
gia philosophica, sive doctrina antiqua de rerum origint- 
bus, in 1692, in which the Mosaic account of the Fall 
was treated with at least apparent levity, and which 
was not only censured by the clergy, but applauded by 
Charles Blount, compelled him to resign his place and 
retire from court. He also wrote De fide et officiis 
Christianorum, and De slatu mortucrum et resurgentium, 
two posthumous publications (Lond. 1723, 8vo), He 
died Sept. 27, 1715. ‘‘Few works have called forth 
higher contemporary eulogy than The Sacred Theory 
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of the Earth. It will not indeed stand the test of be- 
ing confronted with the known facts of the history of 
the earth; and Flamstead observed of it that he ‘could 
overthrow its doctrine on one sheet of paper, and that 
there went more to the making of the world than a 
fine-turned period.’ Its mistakes arise from too close 
adherence to the philosophy of Des Cartes, and an ig- 
norance of those facts without a knowledge of which 
such an attempt, however ingenious, can only be con- 
sidered as a visionary system of cosmogony; but, 
whatever may be its failure as a work of science, it has 
rarely been exceeded in splendor of imagination or in 
high poetical conception” (Eng. Cyclopedia). Addi- 
son wrote a Latin ode in praise of the book (1699), 
which is prefixed to most editions of it. Warton, in 
his Essay on Pope, classes Burnet with the very few in 
whom the three great faculties, viz. judgment, imagi- 
nation, and memory, have been found united. As a 
theologian, Burnet is not distinguished. In his trea- 
tise De Statu Mortuworum he advocates Millenarian doc- 
trines, and also the limited duration of future punish- 
ment.—Hook, Eccles. Biography, iii, 300; Retrospective 
Review, vi, 133; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 298. 

Burnett Prizes, Tur, are two theological premi- 
ums, founded by Mr. Burnett, of Dens, Aberdeenshire. 
This gentleman (born 1729, died 1784) was a general 
merchant in Aberdeen, and for many years during his 
lifetime spent £300 annually on the poor. On his 
death he bequeathed the fortune he had made to found 
the above prizes, as well as for the establishment of 
funds to relieve poor persons and pauper lunatics, and 
to support a jail-chaplain in Aberdeen. He directed 
the prize-fund to be accumulated for 40 years at a 
time, and the prizes (not less than £1200 and £400) to 
be awarded to the authors of the two best treatises 
the evidence that there is a Being all-powerful, wise, 
and good, by whom everything exists; and particu- 
larly to obviate difficulties regarding the wisdom and 
goodness of the Deity, and this independent of written 
tevelation and of the revelation of the Lord Jesus, and 
from the whole to point out the inferences most neces- 
sary and useful to mankind. The competition is open 
to the whole world, and the prizes are adjudicated by 
three persons appointed by the trustees of the testator, 
together with the ministers of the Established Church 
of Aberdeen, and the principals and professors of 
King’s and Marischal Colleges, Aberdeen. On the 
first competition, in 1815, 50 essays were given in; and 
the judges awarded the first prize, £1200, to Dr. Wil- 
liam Lawrence Brown, principal of Marischal College 
and University of Aberdeen, for an essay entitled The 
Existence of a Supreme Creator ; and the second prize, 
£400, to the Rey. John Bird Sumner, afterward arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, for an essay entitled Records of 
Creation. On the second competition, in 1855, 208 
essays were given in; and the judges, Rev. Baden 
Powell, Mr. Henry Rogers, and Mr. Isaac Taylor, 
awarded the first prize, £1800, to the Rev. Robert 
Anchor Thompson, Lincolnshire, for an essay entitled 
Christian Theism; and the second prize, £600, to the 
Rey. Dr. John Tulloch, principal of St. Mary’s College, 
St. Andrew’s, for an essay on Theism. The above four 
essays have been published in accordance with Mr. 
Burnett's deed.—Chambers, Encyclopedia; Thompson, 
Christian Theism (preface). 


Burnham, Asrawam, D.D., a Congregational 
minister, was born at Dumbarton, N. H., Nov. 18, 
1775, and graduated at Dartmouth, 1804. He became 
pastor at Pembroke, N. H., in 1808, and remained in 
the same charge until 1850, when he resigned on ac- 
count of feeble health. He died Sept. 24,1852. He 
was for sixteen years secretary of the New Hampshire 
Missionary Society.—Sprague, Annals, ii, 514. 

Burning (the representative of many Heb. words). 
Burning alive is a punishment of ancient date, which 
was not originated, though retained by Moses. Thus, 
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| ticular thing it was destined to shadow forth. 
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when Judah was informed that his daughter-in-law 
Jamar was pregnant, he condemned her to be burnt 
(Gen. xxxviii, 24), although the sentence was not ex- 
ecuted. Burning was commanded to be inflicted on 
the daughters of priests who should prove. unchaste 
(Ley. xxi, 9). and upon a man who should marry both 
the mother and the daughter (Lev. xx, 14). The rab- 
bins suppose that this burning consisted in pouring 
melted lead down the throat, a notion which may be 
considered as merely one of their dreams. Many ages 
afterward we find the Babylonians or Chaldeans burn- 
ing certain offenders alive (Jer. xxix, 22; Dan. iii, 6), 
and this mode of punishment was not uncommon in 
the East, even in the seventeenth century. - Sir J. 
Chardin says, ‘‘During the dearth in 1688, 1 saw 
ovens heated on the royal square in Ispahan to terrify 
the bakers, and deter them from deriving advantage 
from the general distress.” See PuNISHMENT. 

Burning at the stake has in alJl ages been the fre- 
quent fate of Christian martyrs (q. v.). See AuTo- 
DA-FE. 

BURNING-BUSH was that in which Jehovah ap- 
peared to Moses at the foot of Mount Horeb (Exod. iii, 
2). Such was the splendor of the Divine Majesty that 
its effulgzence dazzled his sight, and he was unable to 
behold it, and, in token of humility, submission, and 
reverence, ‘‘ Moses hid his face.” When the Hebrew 
lawgiver, just before his death, pronounced his blessing 
upon the chosen tribes, he called to mind this remark- 
able event, and supplicated in behalf of the posterity of 
Joseph “the good-will of Him that dwelt in the bush” 
(Deut. xxxiii, 16); words which seem to indicate in 
this transaction something of an allegorical or mystical 
import, though there are various op:nions as to the par- 
“ This 
fire,” says Bishop Patrick, ‘‘ might be intended to show 
that God would there meet with the Israelites, and 
give them his law in fire and lightning, and yet not 
consume them.” (See Kichmayer, De rubro ardente, 
Rot. 1692; Schroder, id. Amst.1714.) See Busu. 

Burns, Francis, D.D., missionary bishop -of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Africa, was born in Al- 
bany, N. Y., December 5, 1809. His parents were so 
poor that at five years of age he was indentured as a 
servant. At fifteen he was converted, and soon after 
entered the Lexington Heights Academy to obtain the 
education necessary to fit him for the ministry. After 
serving as an exhorter and local preacher, he was ap- 
pointed to the Mission in Liberia, Africa, in 1824, and 
landed in Monrovia October 18th. The first post asy 
signed him was as a teacher at Cape Palmas, under 
Rev. A. D. Williams. In 1838 he joined the Liberia 
Mission Conference; frem 1840 to 1842 was stationed 
as assistant on the Bassa Circuit; in 1843, ’44, in Mon- 
rovia; was ordained deacon at Brooklyn, New York, 
in the morning, and elder at New York in the after- 
noon, in the Mulberry Street church, on the 16th of 
June, 1844, by Bishop E. 8. Janes; returned to Liberia 
the same year, and at the next session of the Confer- 
ence was appointed presiding elder of the Cape Palmas 
District; in 1851, by the direct order of the Board in 
New York, he was removed to Monrovia to open the 
Monrovia Academy and act as superintendent’ of the 
Mission. On the 14th of October, 1858, he was or- 
dained at Perry, Wyoming county, New York, by the 
Rey. Bishops Janes and Baker, at the session of the 
Genesee Conference, according to the provision made 
by the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the United States held in 1856, to the office 
and work of a missionary bishop. He returned to Li- ° 
beria during that year, and for nearly five years Bish- 
op Burns devoted himself unceasingly in behalf of the 
Church, until advised by his physician to return to” 
America. The voyage did not benefit him; and he - 
died in Baltimore, Md., April 19, 1863. See If nutes 
of Conferences, 1863, p. 237; Report of Miss. Soc. of 
M, E. Church, 1864. : 
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Burnt-offering (252, olah’, from M3, alah’, 
ascend; Chald. RMD), a a sacrifice which owed its om 
brew name to the circumstance that the whole of the 
offering was to be consumed by fire upon the altar, 
and to rise, as it were, in smoke toward heaven. There 
was in use also the poetical term D»>D, kalil’, perfect 
(Deut. xxxiii, 10; 1 Sam. vii, 9; Psa. li, 21; comp. 
Judg. xx, 40); Chald. N73 ; Gr, ONoKabrwia (Mark 
xii, 33; Heb. x, 6; also “odokadrwlate, seldom d\oKkap- 
TWwole or aNeedip mein, in Philo 0\écauaroy, holocaust), 
entire burnt-offering, alluding to the fact that, with the 
exception of the skin, nothing of the sacrifice came to 
the share of the officiating priest or priests in the way 
of emolument, it being whol’y and entirely consumed 
by fire. Such burnt-offerings are among the most an- 
cient (Philo, ii, 241) on record (Hesiod, Theogn. 535 sq.). 
We find them already in use in the patriarchal times; 
hence the opinion of some that Abel’s offering (Gen. 
iv, 4) was a burnt-offering as regarded the firstlings 
of his flock, while the pieces of fat which he offered 
were a thank-offering, just in the manner that Moses 
afterward ordained, or, rather, confirmed from ancient 
custom (Lev.i, sq.). It was a burnt-offering that Noah 
offered to the Lord after the Deluge (Gen. viii, 20). 
Throughout the whole of the book of Genesis (see xv, 
9,17; xxii, 2, 7, 8, 13) it appears to be the only sacri- 
fice referred to; afterward it became distinguished as 
one of the regular classes of sacrifice under the Mosaic 


law. As all sacrifices are divided (see Heb. v, 1) into 
‘* gifts” and ‘sacrifices for sin’ (i. e. eucharistic and 


propitiatory sacrifices), of the former of these the burnt- 
offering was the choicest specimen. Accordingly (in 
Psa. xl, 8, 9, quoted in Heb. x, 5), we have first (in 
ver. 8) the general opposition as above of sacrifices 
(@ucia, propitiatory) and offerings (rpocdopai); and 
then (in ver. 9) ‘‘ burnt-offerinz,”’ as representing the 
one, is opposed to ‘‘sin-offering,” as representing the 
other. Similarly, in Exod. x, 25 (less precisely), 
“burnt-offering”’ is contrasted with “sacrifice.” (So 
in 1'Sam. xv, 22; Psa.1,8; Mark xii, 33.) On the 
other hand, it is distinguished from “ meat-offerings”’ 
(which were unbloody) and from ‘‘ peace-offerings”’ 
(both of the eucharistic kind), because only a portion 
of them were consumed (see 1 Kings iii, 15; viii, 64, 
etc.). In accordance with this principle, it was enact- 
ed that with the burnt-offering a ‘‘ meat-offering” (of 
flour and oil) and ‘‘drink-offering”’ of wine should be 
offered, as showing that, with themselves, men dedi- 
cated also to God the chief earthly gifts with which 
He had blessed them (Lev. viii, 18, 22, 26; ix, 16,17; 
xiv, 20; Exod. xxix, 40; Num. xxviii, 4, 5). See 
each of these terms in its alphabetical place. 


” 


Originally and generally all offerings from the ani- 
mal kingdom seem to have passed under the name of 
olah, since a portion at least of every sacrifice, of what- 
ever kind—nay, that very portion which constituted 
the offering to God—was consumed by fire upon the 
altar. In process of time, however, when the sacri- 
fices became divided into numerous classes, a more 
limited sense was given to the term may, it being 
solely applied to those sacrifices in which the priests 
did not share, and which were intended to propitiate 
the anger of Jehovah for some particular transgres- 
sion. Only oxen, male sheep or goats, or turtle-doves 
and young pigeons, all without blemish, were fit for 
burnt-offerings. The offerer in person was obliged to 
carry this sacrifice first of all inta the fore-court as far 
as the gate of the tabernacle or temple, where the ani- 
mal was examined by the officiating priest to ascer- 
tain that it was without blemish. The offerer then 
Jaid his hand upon the victim, confessing his sins, and 
dedicated it as his sacrifice to propitiate the Almighty. 
The animal was then killed (which might be done by 
the offerer himself) toward the north of the altar (Ley. 
i, 11), in allusion, as the Talmud alleges, to the com- 
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o | ing of inclement weather (typical of the Divine wrath) 
from the northern quarter of the heavens. After this 
began the ceremony of taking up the blood and sprink- 
ling it around the altar, that is, upon the lower part 
of the altar, not immediately upon it, lest it should 
extinguish the fire thereon (Ley. iii, 2; Deut. xii, 27; 
2 Chron. xxix, 22). See Sacririce. In the Talmud 
(tract Zebachim, sec. i, ch. 1) various laws are pre- 
scribed concerning this sprinkling of the blood of the 
burnt-offering ; among others, that it should be per- 
formed about the middle of the altar, below the red 
line, me only twice, so as to form: the figure of the 
Greek [3 also, that the priest must first take his 
stand east of the altar, sprinkling in that position first 
to the east and then to the west; which done, he was 
to shift his position to the west, sprinkling again to the 
east and west; and, lastly, only round about the altar, 
as prescribed in Lev. i,5. The next act was the skin- 
ning or flaying of the animal, and the cutting of it into 
pieces—actions which the offerer himself was allowed 
to perform (Lev. i, 6). The skin alone belonged to 
the officiating priest (Lev. vii, 8). The dissection of 
the animal began with the head, legs, etc., and it was 
divided into twelve pieces. The priest then took the 
vight shoulder, breast, and entrails, and placing them 
in the hands of the offerer, he put his own hands be- 
neath those of the former, and thus waved the sacri- 
fice up and down several times in acknowledgment of 
the all-powerful presence of God (tract Cholin, i, 3), 
The officiating priest then retraced his steps to the altar. 
placed the wood upon it in the form of a cross, and light- 
ed the fire. The entrails and legs being cleansed with 
water, the separated pieces were placed together upon 
the altar in the form of a slain animal. Poor people 

rere allowed to bring a turtle-dove or a young pigeon 

s a burnt-offering, these birds being very common 
and cheap in Palestine (Maimonides, Moreh Nevochim, 
iii, 46). With regard to these Jatter, nothing is said 
about the sex, whether they were to be males or fe- 
males. The mode of killing them was by nipping off 
the head with the nails of the hand. The following 


| kinds of burnt-offering may be distinguished. 


1. Standing public burnt-offerings were those used 
daily morning and evening (Num. xxviii, 3; Exod. 
xxix, 38), and on the three great festivals (Lev. xxiii, 
87; Num. xxviii, 11-27; xxix, 2-22; Ley. xvi, 3; 
comp. 2 Chron. xxxy, 12-16). Thus there were, (1.) 
The daily burnt-offering, a lamb of the first year, sacri- 
ficed every morning and evening (with an offering of 
flour and wine) for the people (Exod. xxix, 38-42; 
xxviii, 3-8). (2.) The Sabbath burnt-oif ring, 


xxviii, 8-10). (8.) The offering at the new moon, at the 
three great festivals, the great Day of Atonement, and 
JSeast of trumpets: generally two bullocks, a ram, and 
seven lambs. (See Num. xxviii, 11-xxix, é 

2. Private burnt-offerings were appointed at the con- 
secration of priests (Exod. xxix, 15; Ley. viii, 18; 
ix, 12), at the purification of women (Ley. xii, 6, 8), 
at the cleansing of lepers (Ley. xiv, 19), and remoy- 


al of other ceremonial uncleanness (xy, 15, 30), on 
any accidental breach of the Nazaritic vow, or at its- 


conclusion (Num. vi; comp. Acts xxi, 26), etc. 

3. But free-will burnt-ojfferings were offered and ac- 
cepted by God on any solemn occasions, as, for ex- 
ample, at the dedication of the tabernacle (Num. vii) 
and of the Temple (1 Kings viii, 64), when they were 
offered in extraordinary abundance. But, except on 
such occasions, the nature, the extent, and the place 
of the sacrifice were expressly limited by God, so that, 
while all should be unblemished and pure, there should 
be no idea (as among the heathen) of buying His favor 
by costliness of sacrifice. Of this law Jephthah’s vow 
(if, as some think, his daughter be the sacrifice meant) 
was a transgression, consistent with the semi-heathen- 
ish character of his early days (see Judg. xi, 3, 24). 
The sacrifice of cows in 1 Sam. vi, 14 was also a formal 
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infraction of it, excused by the probable ignorance of 
the people and the special nature of the occasion. In 
short, burnt-offerings were in use almost on all impor- 
tant occasions, events, and solemnities, whether pri- 
vate or public, and often in very large numbers (comp. 
Judg. xx, 26; 1 Sam. vii, 9; 2 Chron. xxxi, 2; 1 Kings 
iii, 4; 1 Chron. xxix, 21;.2 Chron. xxix, 21; Ezra 
vi, 17; viii, 35). Heathens also were allowed to offer 
burnt-offerings in the temple, and Augustus gave or- 
ders to sacrifice for him every day in the temple at 
Jerusalem a burnt-offering, consisting of two lambs 
and one ox (Philo, Opp. ii, 592; Josephus, War, ii, 17, 
2; Apion, ii, 6). See Reland, Antig. Sacr. iii, 2, p. 294 
sq.; Lightfoot, Minister. Templi, viii, 1; Bauer, Gottesd. 
Verfass. i, 174 sq.; Sperbach, De Hebraor. holocaustis 
(Viteb. 1769).—Kitto; Smith. See Orrerinc. 

BURNT-OFFERING, ALTAR OF. It does not 
appear that any peculiar form of altar had been deliv- 
ered to the true worshippers of God down to the period 
of the giving of the law; and, as far as can be gathered 
from the records of the patriarchal religion, the simplest 
structures seem to have been deemed sufficient. But 
at the institution of the tabernacle worship specific in- 
structions were given for the erection of the altar, or 
of the two altars, that of burnt-offering and that of in- 
cense. It was the former of these, however, that was 
emphatically called the altar, as it was on it that all 
sacrifices of blood were presented, while the other was 
simply placed as a stand or table within the taberna- 
cle for the officiating priest to use in connection with 
the pot of incense. With regard to this altar, prior to 
any instructions concerning the erection of the taber- 
nacle, and immediately after the delivery of the ten 
commandments from Sinai, the following specific di- 
rections were given: “An altar of earth shalt thou 
make unto me, and shalt sacrifice thereon thy burnt- 
offerings,”’ etc.; ‘‘ And if thou wilt make me an altar 
of stone, thou shalt not make it of hewn stone; for if 
thou lift up thy tool upon it thou hast polluted it; nei- 
ther shalt thou go up by steps unto mine altar, that 
thy nakedness be not discovered thereon” (Exod. Xx, 
24-26). ‘There is here an evident repudiation of all 
pomp and ornament in connection with this altar of 
burnt-offering—the preferable material to be used in it 
being earth, or, if stone, yet stone unhewn, and con- 
sequently not graven by art or man’s device. The 
reason of this cannot be sought in any general dislike 
to the costly and ornamental in divine worship, for in 
the structure of the tabernacle itself, and still more, 
afterward, in the erection of the temple, both the rich- 
est materials and the most skillful artificers were em- 
ployed. It is rather to be sought in the general pur- 
port and design of the altar, which was such as to con- 
sist best with the simplest form, and materials of the 
plainest description; for it was peculiarly the monu- 
ment and remembrancer of man’s sin—the special 
meeting-place between God and his creatures, as sin- 
ful; on which account it must be perpetually receiy- 
ing the blood of slain victims, since the way to fellow- 
ship with God for guilty beings could only be found 
pa an avenue of death (Fairbairn, Typology, ii, 

86). 

In the directions afterward given (Exod. xxvii, 1-8) 
for the construction of the altar that was to be placed 
in the outer court of the tabernacle, it may seem 
strange that no explicit mention is made either of 
earth or of stone. It was to be made of shittim or 
acacia wood, overlaid with brass; to be in form a 
square of five cubits, in height three cubits, and with 
projecting points or ‘‘horns’’ at each of the four cor- 
ners. It was to be made ‘hollow with boards,” and 
Jewish writers have held that this hollow space be- 
tween the boards was to be filled with earth or stones 
when the altar was fixed in a particular place; so that 
the original direction applied also to it, and the boards 
might be regarded as having their chief use in holding 
the earth or stones together, and supporting the fire- 
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Altar of Burnt-offering —according to Meyey. 

A, the space between the boards, over which the utensils for 
‘fire and ashes were placed, while within were stones or 
earth; B B, the net-work grating, with the projecting ledge, 
as dese ribed jn Exod. xxvii, 4,5: C, the carcob or ledge it- 
self, projecting from the middle of the altar; D, the incline 
toward it on one side, for the officiating pries at to ascend by, 
formed of earth or stones; ; «bed, the horns or corner pro- 
jections of the altar. 

place, with the fuel and the gree: Having an ele- 

vation of no more than 44 or 5 feet, no steps could be 

required for the officiating priest; a mere ledge or 
projecting border on the side would be quite sufficient, 
with a gentle incline toward it, formed of earth or 
stones. This seems really to have been provided by 
the original construction of the altar according to the 

now commonly received interpretation of Exod. xxvii, 

4, 5, where it is said, ‘t And thou shalt make for it [the 

altar] a grate of net-work of brass; and upon the net 

shalt thou make four brazen rings in the four corners 
thereof; and thou shalt put it under the compass 
fs", karkob’, circuit or border, as the word seems 
to mean] of the altar beneath, that the net may be 
even to the midst cf the altar ;” that is, as Von Meyer 
has explained (Bibeldeutungen, p. 201), there was a sort 
of terrace or projecting board half way up the altar 
and compassing it about, on which the priests might 
stand, or articles connected with the sacrifice might be 
laid; and this was to be supported by a grating of 
brass underneath, of net-like construction, as exhibited 
in the preceding cut. See Grate. This pattern 
probably approaches, nearer than any other that has 
been presented, to the altar originally formed to ac- 
company the tabernacle. The older and still very 
prevalent idea of its structure differs chiefly with re- 
gard to the network of brass, which it regards as the 
grating for the fire, and as furnished with four rings, 
that it might be sunk down within the boards and at 
some distance from them; as exhibited, for example, 
in the annexed cut, which is essentially the represen- 


Altar of Burnt-offering—according to Friederich (Symbolik). 


tation of Witsius (Mscell. Sacra, i, 333), often repro- 
duced with little variation. The chief objection to this 
form is that it places the net-work of brass near the 
top and within the boards, instead of making it, as the 
description seems to require, from the ground upward 
to the middle, and consequently outside—a support, in 
short, for the projecting karkob, or margin, not for the 
fire and the sacrifice. The articles connected with the 
fire are not minutely ia ey: but are included in the 
enumeration given at, ver. 3: ‘And thou shalt make 
his pans to receive his ie and his shovels, and his 
basins, and his flesh-hooks, and his fire-pans; all the 
vessels thereof thou shalt make of brass.’’ The prob- 
ability is that there was no grating upon the top, but 
simply the pans for fire and ashes resting upon stones 
or earth within the boards; and thus these might 
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easily be scraped or removed for cleaning, as occasion 
required.—Fairbairn. See Pan. 

In the arrangements made for adapting the instru- 
ments of worship to the larger proportions of the tem- 
ple, the altar of burnt-offering necessarily partook of 
the general character of the change. It became now 
a square of 20 cubits instead of 5, and was raised to 
the height of 10 cubits; it was made also entirely of 
brass, but in other respects it was probably much the 
same. ‘The altar attached to the temple of Herod, we 
learn from Josephus, again greatly exceeded in di- 
mensions that of the temple of Solomon. ‘Before 
the temple,”’ says he (War, v, 5, 6), ‘stood the altar, 
15 cubits high, and equal in length and breadth, being 
each way 50 cubits. It was built in the figure of a 
square, and it had corners like horns (literally, jutting 
up into horn-shaped corners—keparoeweic zpoavéywy 
ywviac), and the passage up to it was by an insensible 
acclivity.”” This was, no doubt, with the view of 
meeting the requirement in Exod. xx, 26; and in like 
manner, for the purpose of complying with the in- 
struction to avoid any hewn work, it was, we are told, 
‘formed without any iron tool, nor was it ever so 
much as touched by such iron tool.” In this latter 
statement the Mishna agrees with Josephus; but it 
differs materially as to the dimensions, making the 
base only a square of 32 cubits, and the top of 26, so 
that it is impossible to pronounce with certainty upon 
the exact measurement. But there can be little doubt 
it was considerably larger than Solomen’s, as it was a 
leading part of Herod’s ambition, in his costly repara- 
tion of the temple, to make all his external proportions 
superior to that which had preceded. It also had, we 
are informed, what must in some form have belonged 
to the altar of the first temple, a pipe connected with 
the south-west horn, for conveying away the blood of 
the sacrifices. This discharged itself by a subterra- 
nean passage into the brook Kedron [ Marcus, De sacer- 
dot. Hebrwor. quibusd. c. altaris suffit. functionibus (Jena, 
1700); Schlichter, De sufjitu sacro Hebreorum (Halle, 
1754); Elijah ben-Hirsch, Mat/aa nia by Vana 
(Freft. a. M. 1714); Gartmann, De Hebreorum altari 
suffitus (Wittenb. 1699-1700) ]. See Aurar. 


Burr, Aaron, a distinguished Presbyterian divine, 
and father of the Vice-president of the same name, was 
born in Fairfield, Conn., Jan. 4, 1716, graduated at 
Yale College in 1735, and received license to preach 
in the following year. Having labored eleven years 
in Hanover and Newark, he became president of the 
College of New Jersey in 1747. He discharged the 
duties of both president and pastor until 1755, when 
the pastoral relation was dissolved, and he gave his 
whole time to the service of the college. In 1752 he 
married a daughter of Jonathan Edwards, who sur- 
vived him about ayear. He died Sept. 24,1757. Mr. 
Burr entered warmly into the great revival that took 
place in the early part of his ministry, and was in in- 
timate relations with Whiteficld, the Tennents, and, 
many other promoters of the work. He was the au- 
thor of a ‘‘ Latin Grammar” and of several pamphlets. 
—Sprague, Annals, iii, 68. 

Burr, Jonathan, a Congregational minister, born 
in Redgrave, Suffolk Co., England. He preached in| 
Reckingshal, Suffolk Co., until silenced for non-con-_ 
formity, and in 1639 he came to New England. In 
Feb. 1640, he became associate pastor of the church in} 
Dorchester, and died Aug. 9, 1641.—Sprague, Annals, 
i, 123. 

Burritt, Cuarves D., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born at Ithaca, N. Y., 1823, of 
pious parents, In 1841 he entered the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and distinguished himself there for thorough- 
ness, especially in the exact sciences. In 1844 he was 
made tutor, and occupied that post for a year and a 
half with great success. In 1845 he entered the itine- 
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rant ministry in the Oneida Conference ; but his health, 
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never vigorous, failed, and in 1855 he took a super- 
annuated relation. In the same year he was elected 
president of the Ohio Wesleyan Female College, in 
which office he remained until his health failed in Feb- 
ruary, 1856. He resigned and returned to Ithaca, 
where he died in May, 1856. ‘‘As a preacher he was 
able and eloquent, but peculiarly fervent and self-sac- 
rificing.”—Minutes of Conferences, vi, 93; Peck, Early 
Methodism (N. Y.1860, 12mo). 


Burrough, Epwarp, a persecuted Quaker, was 
born at Kendal, Westmoreland, in 16384, and was edu- 
cated in the Church of England, but became first a 
Presbyterian and afterward a Quaker. He devoted 
himself earnestly to the propagation of the principles 
of the Friends, and was imprisoned in 1654. On re- 
gaining his liberty, he went to Ireland and labored 
there, and afterward returned to London. During 
Cromwell’s time, though he did not spare the Protect- 
or, he was unmolested ; but the government of Charles 
II, as is usual with monarchical governments, was 
less generous, and Burrough was put into Newgate, 
and kept there till his death. His writings, including 
The Trumpet of the Lord, and numerous controversial 
tracts, were collected in 1672 (1 vol. fol.).—Rose, New 
Biographical Dictionary. 

Burroughes, Jeremrau, a learned Puritan divine, 
was born 1599, and educated at Cambridge, whence he 
was ejected for nonconformity. In1631 he was made 
rector of Titshall, but was deprived in 1636, when he 
went to Rotterdam, and became pastor of an English 
congregation there. Returning to England, he be- 
came pastor of two of the most important independent 
congregations in London. He died 1646. His chief 
work is Mxposition of Hosea (Lond. 1643-51, 4 vols. 
d4to; new ed. Lond. 1842, imp. 8yo). Besides this he 
published Sermons on Christian Contentment (Lond. 
1650, 4to):—The Choice of Moses (Lond. 1650, 4to) :— 
Gospel Reconciliation (Lond. 1657, 4to):— Sermons on 
Gospel Worship (Lond. 1658, 4to):— Gospel Remission 
(Lond. 1654, 4to):—The Saint’s Happiness, Lectures on 
the Beatitudes (J.ond. 1660, 4to); and several other ex- 
cellent practical treatises. 

Burroughs, Grorer, a Congregational minister, 
the time and place of whose birth is unknown, gradu- 
ated at Harvard 1670. He became pastor in Salem 
Village, Noy. 25, 1680, having previously preached in 
Falmouth, Me. He resigned in 1685, and returned to 
Falmouth, where he remained until 1690, after which 
his place of residence is not certainly known. On the 
3d of August, 1692, he was tried for witchcraft in Bos- 
ton, and executed on ‘‘Gallows Hill,” Aug. 19, Cot- 
ton Mather aiding and abetting!—Sprague, Annals, 
i, 186. 

Bursfelde, a Benedictine abbey near Géttingen, 
Germany, founded in 1093, The abbot, John von Ha- 
gen (1469), organized a congregation here for the 
stricter Benedictine observance, and the rules of his 
congregation were received in 136 convents and many 
The congregation was approved by the 
Council of Basle in 1440, and finally by Pius II. Af- 
ter this it achieved great distinction. It existed until 
1803, when the last convents belonging to it were sup- 
pressed. Since the Reformation the abbey of Burs- 
felde has had a Lutheran abbot. 


Burton, Asa, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
born at Stonington, Conn., Aug. 25, 1752, graduated 
at Dartmouth 1777. In 1779 he was installed pastor 
in Thetford, where he labored with signal success un- 
til his death, May 1, 1836. He was made D.D. by 
Middlebury College, 1804. He published Essays on 
some of the first Principles of Metaphysics, Ethics, and 
Theolegy (1824, 8vo), and a number of occasional ser- 
mons.—Sprague, Annals, ii, 140. 


Burton, Edward, D.D., professor of divinity at 
Oxford, was born at Shrewsbury, 1794, educated at 
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Christ Church, Oxford, became select preacher to the | 
University in 1824, and professor in 1829. He died in . 
1836. Dr. Burton was a most untiring student, and 
his writings are of decided value both in theology and | 
Church history. The chief of them are, Inquiry into 
the Heresies of the Apostolic Age (Bampton Lecture, | 
Oxf. 1829, 8vo):—Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fu- 
thers to the Divinity of Christ and to the Trinity (Oxf... 
1829 and 1831, 2 vols. 8vo):—History of the Church 
from the Ascension of Jesus Christ to the Conversion of 
Constantine (Lond. 1836, small 8vo, 8th ed. 1850) :— 
Sermons preached before the University (Lond. 1832, 
Svo):—The Greek Testament, with English Notes (1830, | 
2 vols. 8vo):—An Attempt to ascertain the Chronology 
of the Acts and Pauline Epistles (1830, 8vo) :—Lectures 
on the Ecclesiastical History of the first Three Centurics 
(1833, 2 vols. 8vo; 3d ed. Oxf. 1845, 8vo); also edi- 
tions of Cranmer’s Catechism, Pearson on the Creed, 
Bishop Bull’s Works, and the Canons of Eusebius. | 
An edition of his works, with a memoir, has been pub- 
lished by Parker (Oxford, 5 vols.). 

Burton, Henry, a Puritan divine, was born at 
Birsall, Yorkshire, 1579, and was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. He was appointed clerk of the | 
closet to prince Charles, but was dismissed in 1625 for 
criticizing Laud’s popish tendencies. In 1626 he be- | 
came rector of St. Matthew’s, in Friday Street, Lon- 
don, and was, in December, 1636, sammoned before the 
Star-Chamber for two “seditious sermons.’’ He was 
suspended, sentenced to be imprisoned for life, to lose | 
his ears in the pillory, and to pay a fine of £5000. 
Burton bore his sufferings in the pillory with great 
firmness, amid the sympathetic cries of the bystand- 
ers. He was released from imprisonment in 1640 by 
the Long Parliament, which restored him to the exer- | 
cise of his orders and to his benefice. He afterward | 

~became an Independent, and died Jan.7, 1648. His 
controversial writings were very numcrous; a list of | 
seventy is given by Anthony Wood. See Life of | 
Henry Burton (Lond. 1643, 4to). | 

Burton, Hezekiah, D.D., an English divine, was 
educated at Magdalen College, Cambridge, of which 
he became fellow and tutor. In 1667 he was made | 
chaplain to lord-keeper Bridgman, who also appointed 
him prebendary of Norwich and rector of St. Mary’s, 
Southwark. In 1668 he shared with Tillotson and 
Stillingfleet in the Bridgman treaty, designed to com- 
prehend dissenters in the Church of England. The. 
plan, though favored by the more enlightened church- 
men, and also by Bates and Baxter, fell through from | 
the bigotry of extreme partisans on both sides. In 
1680 he became rector of Barnes, Surrey, and died in 
1681, leaving Discourses (2 vols. 8vo, Lond. 1684), pub- | 
lished by Tillotson, with an Introduction, after Bur- | 
ton’s death.—Hook, Eccl. Biography, ii, 304; Darling, 
Cyclop. Bibliographiea, i, 520. 

Burton, John, an English divine, was born at | 
Wembworthy, Devonshire, in 1696, and studied at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, where he became tu- 
tor in 1713. In 1733 he became fellow of Eton, and 
soon after obtained the living of Mapledurham, in Ox- 
fordshire. He became rector of Worplesdon in 1766, 
and died Feb. 11,1771. His works include Sermons 
(2 yols. 8vo): — Dissertations on Samuel : — Opuscula 
Miscellanea Th: ologica :—Genuineness of Lord Claren- 
don’'s History, against Oldmiaon (Lond. 1744) :—Papists 
and Pharisees compared, in opposition to Philips’s Life 
of Pole (Lond. 1766). His name is also given to an 
excellent edition of five Greek plays, called The Penta- 
logia (2 vols. 8vo); but it was really-by Bingham, one 
of his pupils, who died early, and was brought out after | 
his death by Burton.—Hook, Eccles. Biography, ii, 312. 

Burton, Robert, was born at Lindley, Feb. 8, 
1576, studied at Oxford, and died in Jan., 1639-40; 
he was student of Christ Church, vicar of St. Thomas, 
in Oxford, and rector of Seagrave, in Leicestershire. 
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He is only known as the author of the celebrated Anat- 
omy of Melancholy, first published in 1621, 4to, of which 
many editions have been printed, and which still holds 
a foremost place in literature. Sterne often borrows 
from it without acknowledgment. : 

Bury, Arruur, D.D., was born in Devon, and was 
educated at Exeter College, Oxford, of which he be- 
came principal. He was ejected by the Parliament, 
but at the Restoration he was reappointed, and also 
made prebendary of Exeter and chaplain to Charles 
II. When William III was seeking to unite the dif- 


ferent Protestant bodies, Bury wrote a book called 


The Naked Gospel (Lond. 1690, 4to), in which he re- 
duced both doctrine and practice to their simplest 
forms, in order to furnish a common platform for all 
parties. As is usual with mediators, he pleased no- 
body ; and besides, having asserted in his book that a 
belief in the divinity of Christ was not essential to sal- 
vation, he brought a storm upon himself which drove 
him from his preferments. His book was burnt by 
order of the University. He afterward had a bitter 
controversy with Jurieu. The date of his death is un- 
known.—Rose, New Biog. Dictionary. 

Busby, Ricuarp, D.D., was born at Lutton, in 
Lincolnshire, Sept. 22, 1606. He was educated at 
Westminster Scheol and Christ Church, Oxford. ‘‘So 
low were his finances that his fees for the degrees of 


bachelor and master of arts were defrayed by donation 


from the parish of St. Margaret, Westminster, £5 hav- 
ing been given him for the former, and £6 13s. 4d. for 
the latter. This favor he gratefully acknowledged in 
his will by leaving £50 to the poor housekeepers in 


that parish, having already bequeathed to the parish 


for charitable purposes an estate of £525 per annum, 
and very nearly £5000 in personal property. In 1639 
he was admitted to the prebend and rectory of Cud- 
worth in the church of Wells, and on the 13th of De- 
cember in the following year he was appointed head 
master of Westminster School, in which occupation he 
labored more than half a century, and by his diligence, 
learning, and assiduity has become the proverbial rep- 
resentative of his class. In July, 1660, he was in- 
stalled as prebendary of Westminster, and in the fol- 
lowing August he became canon residentiary and 
treasurer of Wells. At the coronation of Charles II 
in 1661, he had the honor of carrying the ampulla. 
His benefactions were numerous and most liberal, and 
he was a man of great personal piety. He died April 
6, 1695, full of years and reputation, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. His works were principally 


_for the use of his school, and consist for the most part 


either of expurgated editions of certain classics which 
he wished his boys to read in a harmless form, or 
grammatical treatises, chiefly in a metrical form. The 
severity of his discipline is traditional, but it does not 
appear to rest upon any sound authority ; and, strange 
as it may appear, no records are preserved of him in 
the school over which he so long presided.”’—English 
Cyclopedia; Hook, Eccles. Biography, ii, 320. 

Busenbaum, HerMany, a Jesuit writer on mor- 
al theology of great repute in the Roman Church, 
born 1600, in Westphalia, and died in 1688. His J/e- 
dulla Theologie Moralis (Paris, 1669) carried out the 
true ultramontane theory of the pope’s authority over 
human governments and over the lives of kings so 
fully that it was burnt in 1761 by order of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris. It has passed through 50 editions, and 
is still reprinted. It was enlarged by Lacroix to 2 
vols, fol. (Col. 1758). 


Bush (739, seneh’; Sept. and N. T. Bdroc) oc- 
curs in the account of the burning-bush, in which Je- 
hovah manifested himself to Moses at Horeb (Exod. 
iii, 2, 3,4; Deut. xxxiii, 16; 2 Esdr. xiv, 1, 3; Matt. . 
xii, 26; Acts vii, 30), and signifies a thorn, more par- 
ticularly the bramble (q. y.). But Pococke observes 
that the bramble does not at all grow in these regions. 


BUSH 


Gesenius states that the Syriac and Arabic word seneh, 
which is the same as the Hebrew, denotes the senna, | 
Jolia senne. We know that this plant is an indigene 
of Arabia. Roscnmiiller inclines to the opinion that 
the holy bush was of the hawthorn species. Prof. Rob- 
inson, in 1838, saw on the mountains of Horeb a wil-| 
low and two hawthorns growing, with many shrubs, and 
great quantities of fragrant hyssop and thyme. What 
particular plant or bush seneh denotes it is difficult to 
say. See Tuory. The professor, while resting at 
the ancient convent of Sinai, saw the great church. | 
He says, ‘‘ Back of the altar we were shown the chap- 
el coyering the place where the burning-bush is said; 
to have stood, now regarded as the most holy spot in 
the peninsula; and as Moses put off his shoes in or- 
der to approach it, so all who now visit it must do the 
same. The spot is covered with silver, and the whole 
chapel richly carpeted. Near by they show also the. 
well from which (as they say) Moses watered Jethro’s 
flocks’’ (Researches, i, 144). See Burnrnc-pusu. 

The Hebrew word rendered “ bushes” in Job xxx, | 
4, 7, is TW (si’ach), and means shrubs in general, as| 
in Gen. ii, 5; xxi,15. The only other word so ren- 
dered (endian, pehaeuen » Margin, ‘‘commendable} 
trees’’) in our versicn of Isa. vii, 19, signifies pastures. 


Bush, Grorer, D.D., was born in Norwich, Vt., 
June 17, 1796. He entered Dartmouth College at the! 
age of eighteen, passed through a course of theological 
study at Princeton, in 1824 was appointed a mission- 
ary at the West, and became settled as the pastor of a) 
Presbyterian church at Indianapolis. He resigned 
this charge and came to New York in 1829. In 1831 
he was elected professor of Hebrew and Oriental liter- 
ature in the University of New York, and immediate- 
ly entered upon a literary career which won for him 
the reputation of profound scholarly ability. His first 
published work, issued from the press of the Harpers 
in 1832, was a Lfe of Mohammed (18mo). In the same 
year he published a Treatise on the Millennium (reprint-| 
ed, Salem, 1842, 12mo). In 1840 he began a series of 
Bible commentaries, which, under the title of Notes on 
Genesis, Exodus, etc., down, to Judges, still remains an 
acknowledged authority (N. Y. 1840-1852, 7 vols.). 
In 1844 the publication of another of his works (Anas-| 


| 


tasis, or the Doctrine of the Resurrection), in which, by | 
arguments drawn from reason and revelation, he de- 
nied the existence of a material body in a future life, 
raised a vigorous opposition against him. Undaunted 
by the fierceness of his critics, he replied to their as- 
saults by the issue of two new works, The Resurrection | 
of Christ, in answer to the question, “Did Christ rise 
with a body spiritual and celestial, or terrestrial and 
material?” and The Soul; an Inquiry into Scriptural 
Psychology (N. Y. 1845, 12mo). In these later works| 
it was very apparent that his mind had become unset-! 
- tled, and all confidence in his early beliefs had for-, 
soken him. About this time he became enamored of | 
the vagaries of mesmerism and animal magnetisin. 
He at last became a Swedenborgian, and edited The 
New Church Repository with decided ability. He also 
published, in the interest of his new faith, New Church 
Miscellanies (N.Y. 1855, 12mo). Among his other Swe-| 
denborgian works are, Statement of Reasons; Letters to 
a Trinitarian; Memorabilia; Mesmer and Swedenborg 
(a partial defence of Mesmerism, giving rise to a long 
discussion with Tayler Lewis about the ‘‘ Poughkeep- 
sie seer,’’ Davis, etc.); A Leply to Dr. Woods on Swe- 
denborgianism ; Priesthood and the Clergy unknown to 
Christianity (1857), which excited commotion among 
the Swedenborgians. ‘“ He was an enthusiastic schol- 
ar and a popular author. His ardent and versatile 
temperament led him to frequent changes of opinion ; 
but no one ever doubted that he was conscientious in 
his convictions, and willing to make any sacrifice for 
the cause of truth. Tis life was the life of a scholar.” 
He died at Rochester, N. Y., Sept. 19, 1858.—Men ef the 


| 


| 
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Time, p.74; N.Y. Observer; Fernald, Memoirs and Rem- 
tniscences of the late Prof. G. Bush (Bost. 1860), consist- 
ing to a great extent of letters and contributions from 
friends of the deceased, viz., Rufus Choate, W. 8. Hay- 
don, Dr. Bellows, and others. 


Bushel is used in the Auth. Vers. to express the 
Greek pddvoc, Latin modius, a Roman measure for dry 
articles, equal to one sixth of the Attic medimnus (see 
Smith’s Dict. of Class. Antig. s. v. Modius), and con- 
, taining 1 gall. 7.8576 pints, or nearly one peck English 
measure (Matt. v, 15; Mark iv, 21; Luke xi, 33). See 
MEASURE. 

Bussey, Tuomas H., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Washington, D. C., 1814, and pious- 
ly educated. In 1837 he entered the itinerant minis- 
try in the Baltimore Conference, in which he contin- 
|ued until the year of his death, filling a number of 
the most important circuits and stations. He died in 
Washington, April 19, 1856. He was a man of ear- 
nest and courageous nature, a zealous, faithful, and 
successful preacher.—Minutes of Conferences, vi, 202. 

Busy-body (reoiepyoc, officious, 1 Tim. v, 13; ‘‘cu- 
rious,’ Acts xix, 19; meprepyaZopan, to be over-busy, 
2 Thess. iii, 11; aNNorelentorenod! interfering in other 
people’s concer: ne, 1 Pet. iv, 15), a person of meddlesome 
habits, emphatically condemned in the above texts of 


|the N. T. as being akin to the tattler and scandal- 


monger. 


Butler, an honorable officer in the household of 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt (Gen. x], 1, 13). The original 
word new, mashkeh’, properly signifies cup-bearer, 
as it is elsewhere translated (1 Kings x, 5; 2 Chron. 
ix, 4). The Sept. renders it cpytowdyooc, ‘chief 
wine-pourer,’’ implying him who had the charge of 
the rest, which, as appears from ver. 2, is the true 
meaning. It was his duty to fill and bear the cup er 
drinking-vessel to the king. Nehemiah wus cup-bear- 
er (q. v.) to King Artaxerxes (Neh. i, 11; ii, 1). See 
BANQUET. 

Butler, Alban, a Romanist writer, born in 1710, 
and educated at Douai, where he early attained in suc- 
cession to the offives of professor of philosophy and 
theology. Returning to England, he was appointed 


/to a mission in Staffordshire, where he commenced 


The Lives of the Saints, which was completed during 


/his subsequent sojourn at Paris, and there published 


(1745, 5 vols. 4to). In 1779 or 1780, an edition in 12 
vols. 8vo, was published at Dublin ; and in 1799, 1800, 
another edition, by Charles Butler, his nephew, ap- 
peared at Edinburgh. An edition appeared at Derby 
in 1843, in 12 vols. 12mo, and an American edition in 
1846 (New York, 12 vols. in four, 8vo). He died May 
16, 1773. 


Butler, Charles, a Romanist writer, was born in 
London 1756, educated at Douai, and practised law in 
| London for many years. Besides writing and editing 
a number of law book s, he wrote Hora Biblice @ vols. 
8vo), containing an account of the literary history of 
the Old and New Testament, and of the sacred books 
of the Mohammedans, Hindoos, Chinese, Parsees, ete. 
It has gone through many editions. After 1806 his 


pen was largely employed on subjects regarding his 


own Church, which are collected in his general works. 
Among them are lives of Bossuet, of Fenelon, of Abbé 
de Rancé, abbot of La Trappe; of St. Vincent de Paul, 
of Erasmus, of Grotius, of Henrie Marie de Boudon, 
of Thomas i Kempis, of the Chancellor L’Hépital, ete., 
and of his own uncle, the Rev. Alban Butler, author 
of Lives of the Saints, a work which Mr. Butler himself 
continued. He was a strenuous advocate of Roman 
Catholic emancipation, and much of the progress of 
that measure is to be attributed to his /istorical Me- 
moirs of the English, Irish, and Scottish Catholics (1819). 
Hitherto he had abstained from controversy, but the 
appearance of Dr. Southey’s Book of the Church en- 
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gaged hin in a series of letters to that writer, and af-|born at Wantage, in Berkshire, in 1692, and brought 
terward in two replies to Bishop Blomfield (q. v.) of up as a Presbyterian, his father being a respectable 


Chester and to the Rey. George Townsend, Book of the | 
R.C. Church (Lond. 1826, 8vo); Vindic ation of the Book: | 
of the R. C. Church (Lond. 1826, 8vo). His principal | 


writings are gathered in five vols. 8vo (Lond. 1817). | 


As he takes the Gallican stand-point throughout, his 


arguments for Romanism are held in no great repute 


among Roman theologians. 


Butler, David, D.D., was born at Harwinton, | 
Conn., in 1763; served as a soldier in the Revolution, 
and afterward entered into business. He was bred a 
Congregationalist, but became an Episcopalian, and 
studied for the ministry under the Rey. Ashbel Bald- 
win. He was ordained deacon in 1792, and priest in | 
1793. In 1794 he became rector of St. Michael’s, 
Litchfield, and in 1804 of St. Paul’s, Troy. He con- | 
tinued in this parish, laboring also as a missionary, I 
and very useful in spreading the principles of his de- 
nomination, until 1834, when ill health compelled him | 
to resign his charge. He died July 11,1842. He pub- | 
lished a Sermon before the Freemasons (1804), and sev- 
eral occasional discourses. His son, the Rey. C. M. 
Butler, D.D., is an eminent minister and professor in 
the Prot. Epis. Church.—Sprague, Annals, v, 390. 


Butler, Ezra, a Baptist minister, was born in Lan- | 


caster, Mass., in Sept. 1763. 
ed and baptized, and in 1800 was ordained pastor of 
the Baptist Church in Waterbury, Vt., where he re- 
mained for over thirty years. With that of preacher 
Mr. Butler united various civil offices; among them 
judge of the County Court in 1805, member of Congress 
from 1813 to 1815, governor of the state from 1826 to 
1828, and presidential elector in 1836. His adminis- 
tration as governor was chiefly distinguished by a suc- 
cessful effort for the suppression of lotteries, and by 
some essential improvements in the system of common 
school education. During a considerable part of his 
life Mr. Butler was subject to much bodily infirmity, 
and especially for some years previous to his death, 
which occurred July 12, 1838.—Sprague, Annals, vi,411. 

Butler, Francis E., a Presbyterian minister and 
martyr to the cause of liberty, was born in Suffield 
Conn., February 7, 1825. 
business in New York at an early age, and was mark- 
ed for his piety and for his active services in all beney- | 
olent enterprises. At 29 he abandoned business and | 
entered Yale College, where he graduated in 1857. 
He studied theology at Princeton, and in 1862 became 
chaplain of the 25th N,. J. Volunteers. 
were unprecedentedly successful. He organized a 
flourishing regimental church, To this, during the 
last three months of his life, no less than thirteen were 
added on confession of their faith, while a still larger 
number were seeking Christ. Some of these cases | 
were of great interest, and it is only the want of space 
that prevents their insertion here. His whole time 
and thoughts were given to the men, in caring both for 
their temporal and eternal interests. 
his duty to go wherever the men were called to go. 
In the battle of Fredericksburg he was at his post car- 
ing for the wounded, though the bullets were flying 
thick around him. About noon he learned that some 
of his own men, wounded while skirmishing at some 
distance from the place occupied by the chaplains and 
surgeons, were suffering for the want of immediate 
care. He volunteered to go with a surgeon to their 
relief. In order to do this duty, they had to cross an 
open field which was exposed to the fire of the enemy's 
sharp-shooters. He was told of the danger, but his 
sense of duty was not to be overcome by the fear of 
death. While crossing this field a minié-ball struck 
him and passed through his body. In twenty-four 
hours he was dead.—Wilson, Presbyt. Historical Alma- 
nac, vol, vi, p. 100. 


Butler, Joseph, LL.D., bishop of Durham, was 


In 1790 he was convert- | 


His labors | 


He believed it. 


shopkeeper of that persuasion. He was educated by 
a Presbyterian named Jones, who kept a school first 
at Gloucester and afterward at Tewkesbury,-and who 
numbered among his students, at the same time, Seck- 
ler and Butler. Here his aptitude for metaphysical 
speculations and accuracy of judgment first manifested 
themselves. He finally determined to conform to the 
Church of England, and on the 17th of March, 1714, 
‘removed to Oriel College, Oxford. In 1718 he was 
appointed preacher at the Rolls, where he continued 
until 1726. In the mean time he was presented to the 
rectory of Houghton, near Darlington, and to that of 
Stanhope (in 1725), to which he retired when he re- 
signed the preachership of the Rolls Chapel, and lived 
[there seven years. About 1732 the Lord Chancellor 

Talbot, at the instigation of Secker, appointed Butler 
/his chaplain, and four years afterward he became clerk 
lof the closet to Queen ‘Caroline, in which year he pre- 
‘sented to her his celebrated work, The Analogy of Re- 
ligion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and 
|\Course of Nature, previously to its publication. In 
\1738 he was raised to the see of Bristol; and, after 
| various other preferments, was translated to Durham 
‘in 1750, upon the death of Chandler, who had also been 
‘his fellow-pupil at the Dissenting academy at Tewkes- 
bury. Owing to a charge which he delivered to his 
clergy of the diocese of Durham, in which he exhorted 
them to be careful to maintain the outward form and 
face of religion with decency and reverence, he was 
foolishly charged with ‘‘ Romanizing tendencies ;” and 
one anonymous writer did not scruple, fifteen years af- 
ter the good bishop’s death, to slander him as having 
died in the Romish communion. He died June 16, 
1752. Besides the immortal ‘‘ Analogy,” he left a 
volume of Sermozs, in which the true theory of ethics 
was first fully set forth. His contributions to a cor- 
jrect theory of morals consist, 1. In his distinction be- 
jtween self-love and the primary appetites; and, 2. In 
his clear exposition of the existence and supremacy 
of conscience. The objects of our appetites and pas- 
jsions are outward things, which are sought simply as 


: ““; ‘ends; thus food is the object of hunger, and drink the 
He engaged in mercantile | 


object of thirst. Some of the primary desires lead di- 
rectly to our private good, and others to the good of 
the community. Hunger and thirst, above cited, are 
instances of the former; the affection for one’s child 
\is an instance of the latter. They may be considered 
/aS so many simple impulses which are to be guided 
and controlled by our higher powers. Pleasure is the 
‘concomitant of their gratification, but, in their original 
|state, is no separate part of the aim of the agent. All 
| these primary impulses are contemplated by self-love, 
as the material out of which happiness is to be con- 
structed. Self-love is a regard for our happiness as a 
whole: such a regard is not a vice, but a commenda- 
ble quahty. Self-love is not selfishness. Selfishness 
‘is destructive of human happiness, and, as such, self- 
love condemnsit. The so-called benevolent affections 
are consequently disinterested, as likewise are (in their 
jincomplex manifestations) our physical appetites and 
malevolent feelings. But, besides these principles of 
our nature, there is one which is supreme over all oth- 
ers—this is conscience. Shaftesbury had before point- 
ed out the emotional character of conscience under the 
term moral sense, but its distinguishing attribute of 
supremacy he had failed to notice. Butler, acknowl- 
edging the correctness of his lordshin’s partial view, 
combined with it the element necessary to make an 
entire truth—the character of conscience, as the high- 
eat tribunal of man’s nature, ‘‘ which surveys, ap- 
proves, or disapproves the several affections of our 
mind, and passions of our lives.’’ The practical weak- 
ness of conscience does not destroy its authority, and, 
though its mandates are often disregarded, yet the ob- 
ligations to render it obedience remain unimpuired, 
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Tn this view of the several principles within us, and 
their relations to each other, virtue may be said, in 
the language of the ancients, to consist in following 
nature ; that is, nature correctly interpreted and un- 
derstood. 

In the Analcegy of Religion, Butler vindicates the 
truths both of natural religion and of Christianity by 
showing that they are paralleled by the facts of our 
experience, and that nature, considered as a revelation 
of God, teaches (though to a more limited extent and 
in a more imperfect way) the same lessons as the 
Scriptures. He proves that the evidence is the same 
as that upon which we act in our temporal concerns, 
and that perhaps it is left as it is, that our behavior 
with regard to it may be part of our probation for a 
future life. Nor does the aim of the “ Analogy”? stop 
here. -The opinion has very extensively prevailed 
that the utility of the work consists solely in answer- 
ing objections. Dr. Reid, the Scotch philosopher, has 
so expressed himself. Of a like purport is the happi- 
ly-conceived language of Dr. Campbell: ‘ Analogical 
evidence is generally more successful in silencing ob- 
jections than in evincing truth. Though it rarely re- 
futes, it frequently repels refutation ; like those weap- 
ons which, though they cannot kill the enemy, will 
ward his blows.” The outward furm of the ‘ Analo-| 
gy,” to be sure, gives some countenance to this view, 
for the objector is followed through all the mazes of 
his error. But, besides the effect of particular analo- 
gies, there is the effect of the ‘‘ Analogy” as a wholc— 
of the likeness so beautifully developed between the 
system of nature and the system of grace. Every one 
who has received the total impression of the argument 
is conscious that he has derived therefrom new conyic- 
tions of the truth of religion, and that these convic- 
tions rest on a basis peculiarly their own. On this 
point Butler’s own language is quite definite: ‘‘ This 
treatise will be, to such as are convinced of religion 
upon the proof arising out of the two last-mentioned 
principles [liberty and moral fitness], an additional 
proof, and a confirmation of it; to such as do not ad- 
mit those principles, an original proof of it, and a con- 
firmation of that proof. Those who believe will here 
find the scheme of Christianity cleared of objections, 
and the evidence of it in a peculiar manner strength- 
ened; those who do not believe will at least be shown 
the absurdity of all attempts to prove Christianity 
false, the plain, undoubted credibility of it, and, I hope, 
a good deal more” (part ii, chap. vill). His bocks are} 
more pregnant with thought than any uninspired vol- 
umes of their size in the English language. He was 
an Arminian in theology. The best edition of the! 
“ Analogy” is that edited by R. Emory and G. R. 
Crooks (New York, Harper & Brothers), to which is 
prefixed a thoroughly logical analysis. Of the Eth- 
ical Discourses, a new and excellent edition, by Pass- 
more, appeared in Philadelphia in 1855. It was the 
opinion of Sir James Mackintosh that the truths con- 
tained in these sermons are ‘‘more worthy of the name 
of discovery than any other with which we are acquaint- 
ed, if we ought not, with some hesitation, to except! 
the first steps of the Grecian philosophers toward a) 
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theory of morals.”” The best edition of his Complete | 
Works is that of Oxford (1849, 2 vols. 8vo), See Mack- 
intosh, Hist. of Eth. Phil., p.113; Whewell, Hist. of Mor- 
als, lect. viii; Lond. Qu. Rev. xliii, 182; xiv, 183; Meth. 
Qu. Rev. i, 556; iii, 128; xi, 247; Am. Bib. Repos, x, 
317; Christ. Rev.ix,199; Bartlett, Mem.of Butler (Lond. 
1839, 8vo); Brit. Qu. Rev., July, 1863, art. vi ; Allibone, | 
Dict. of Authors, i, 312; Am. Presb. Rev., Oct. 1863, 
Butler, Samuel, D.D., an English scholar and 
prelate, was born at Kenilworth 1774, and was edu- 
cated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he be- 
came fellow in 1797. In 1798 he was made head mas- 
ter of Shrewsbury School, where his scholarship and | 
skill made him eminent as an instructor. The senate | 
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edition of Aschylus, which was published in 4 vols. 
8vo (1809-1816). In 1811 he was made D.D. at Cam- 
bridge; in 1836 he was appointed bishop of Litchfield. 
He published a number of books in classics, and his 
Classical Geography and Atlas continues to this day to 
be a standard work.—Hoefer, Biog. Générale, vii, 906; 
Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 315. 


Butler, William, was born in the county of Ane 
trim, Ireland, in 1783, and in 1786 emigrated with his 
father’s family to the United States, and settled in 
Cumberland county, Penn, Having joined the Meth- 
odist Church in 1802, he was received on trial in the 
Baltimore Conference in 1807, and travelled in its 
bounds for nearly 30 years, his last appointment being 
to Lewistown Circuit in 1843, from which time till the 
day of his death he sustained a supernumerary rela- 
tion to the Conference. It appears from his own diary 
that under his ministry nearly four thousand souls 
were added to the Church. Mr. Butler was a man of 
deep piety, and of great consistency of character. He 
died Jan. 11, 1852, at Carlisle, Penn., where he had 
been converted fifty years before.—Minutes of Confer- 
ences, 1852, p. 8. 


Butler, William Archer, M.A., was born at 
Annesville, Ireland, 1814, and brought up a Romanist. 
Convinced of the errors of Rome, he became a Protes- 
tant, and entered Trinity College, Dublin, where his 
eminent talents were so conspicuous that in 1837, when 
a professorship of Moral Philosophy was established, 
he was appointed to the chair. His lectures were great- 
ly applauded, and his pulpit talents and zeal at the 
same time gave him great popularity. He died in 
1848. After his death appeared Sermons, Devotional 
and Practical, with Memoir by Woodward (Dublin, 
1849, 1850, 2 vols.; Phil. 2 vols. 12mo):—JZeiters on 
Development, in Reply to Newman (Dublin, 1850, 8vo; 
2d ed. Cambridze, 1858, 8vo) :—Lectures on History of 
Philosophy (Dublin and Cambridge, 1856, 2 vols. 8vo ; 
Phil. 1857, 2 vols. 12mo). The sermons are among 
the best that have been printed in the last 30 years. 
On his work on Development, see London Review, Oct. 
1859. 


Buts. 


Butter is the rendering in the Auth. Vers. of 
MNF, chemah” (after the Sept. Bodrupov, Vulg. bu- 
tyrum), wherever it occurs (in Job xxix, 6, the form 
is 72M; in Psa. lv, 21, it is MN, machamadth’) ; 
but critics agree that usually, at least, it signifies ewr- 
ded milk (from an obsolete root, 21, chamah’, to grow 
thick). Indeed, it may be doubted whether it denotes 
butter in any place besides Deut. xxxii, 14, ‘“ butter 
of kine,’’? and Proy. xxx, 33, “the churning of milk 
bringeth forth butter,” as all the other texts will apply 
better to curdled milk than to butter. In Gen. xviii, 
8, ‘“‘ butter and milk” are mentioned among the things 
which Abraham set before his heavenly guests (comp. 
Judg. v, 25; 2 Sam. xvii, 29). Milk is generally of 
fered to travellers in Palestine in a curdled or sour 
state, ‘“ebben,”’ thick, almost like butter (comp. Jose- 
phus’s rendering in Judg. iv, 19, yada dve@Po0de 7/0n). 
In Deut. xxxii, 15, we find among the blessings which 
Jeshurun had enjoyed milk of kine contrasted with 
milk of sheep. The two passages in Job (xx, 17; xxix, 
6) where the word chemah occurs are also best satisfied 
by rendering it mz/k; and the same may be said of Psa, 
ly, 21, which should be compared with Job xxix, 6. 
In Prov. xxx, 33, Gesenius thinks that ch7ese is meant, 
the associated word 77 signifying pressure rather 
than ‘‘churning.’’? Jarchi (on Gen. xviii, 8) explains 
chemah to be cream, and Vitringa and Hitzig give this 
meaning to the word in Isa. vii, 15-22. See Mink. 

Butter was, however, doubtless much in use among 
the Hebrews, and we may be sure that it was prepared 


See LINEN. 


” 


of Cambridge appointed him to prepare a complete /|in the same manner as at this day among the Arabs 
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and Syrians. Butter was not in use among the Greeks 
and Romans except for medicinal purposes, but this 
fact is of no weight as to its absence from Palestine. 
Robinson mentions the use of butter at the present day 
(Bib. Res, ii, 127), and also the method of churning (ii, 


180; iii, 315); and from this we may safely infer that | 


the art of butter-making was known to the ancient in- | 
habitants of the land, so little have the habits ef the/ 


| Bible Society, in September, 1812. 
|a prominent part at a meeting held at the Mansion 


people of Palestine been modified in the lapse of cen- 
turies. Burckhardt (7ravels in Arabia, i, 52) men- 
tions the different uses of butter by the Arabs of the 
Hejaz. The milk is put into a larze copper pan over 
a slow fire, and a little Jeben or sour milk (the same as 
the curdled milk mentioned above), or a portion of the 
dried entrails of a lamb, is thrown into it. The milk 
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his son, with a brief Memoir (1853, 8vo).—Sprague, 
Annals, v, 679. 


Buxton, Sir Thomas Fowell, was born April 
Ist, 1786, at Castle Hedingham, in Essex, and educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, where he highly distin- 
guished himself. His uncles were large brewers, and 
he entered the bueiness in 1811. His first appearance 
in public was at a meeting of the Norfolk Auxiliary 
In 1816 he took 


House, to relieve the distress of Spitalfields ; and abeut 
£44,000 were collected for the Spitalfields weavers. 


| His attention was also directed to prison discipline ; he 


inspected many prisons, and published an /ngwiry into 


| the subject, illustrated by descriptions of several jails, 
| and an account of the proceedings of the Ladies’ Com- 
| mittee in Newgate, the most active of whom was Mrs. 
me kward ee forw ae per bi 2 rie aotinep se | Elizabeth Fry, his sister-in-law. In 1818 he was 
oN ree Fie gerade ? | elected member of Parliament for Weymouth ; and in 


a i: Bee a Pen’ = a st = Ss | 1819 he took a prominent part in the debates on prison 

SI a Oat hse edad 5 ae | discipline, the amelioration of the criminal law, the 
tion of a quantity of burgoul (wheat boiled with leaven suppression of lotteries and the abolition of the pean 
and dried in the sun), and allowed to. boil for some tice <a scree “willeers ke Audie. 5 Eis oan 
time, during which it is carefully skimmed. It is} 


then separates, and is put into a goat-skin bag, which 
is tied to one of the tent poles, and constantly moved 


“#3 =a represent the borough of Weymouth for nearly twenty 
then found that the burgoul has precipitated all the | yori, daring ‘whisk. petied be: wns anckiumen aaiieel 


performance of his parliamentary duties, and always 
On the death of 


foreign substances, and that the butter remains quite 
clear at the top. 
ouins, and it is also the one employed by the settled 
people of Syria and Arabia. The chief difference is 
that, in making butter and cheese, the townspeople em- 
ploy the milk of cows and buffaloes, whereas the Bed- 
ouins, who do not keep these animals, use that of sheep 
and goats. The butter is generally white, of the color 
and consistence of lard, and is not much relished by 
English travellers. It is eaten with bread in large 
quantities by those who can afford it; not spread out 
thinly over the surface as with us, but taken in mass 
with the separate morsels of bread. See Foop. The 
butter of the Hebrews, such as it was, might have 
been sometimes clarified and preserved in skins or jars, 
as at the present day in Asia, and, when poured out, 
resembles rich oil (Job xx, 17). By this process it 
acquires a certain rancid taste, disagreeable, for the 
most part, to strangers, though not to the natives. 
All Arab food considered well prepared swims in but- 
ter, and large quantities of it are swallowed indepen- 
dently. The place of butter, as a general article of 
food in the East, was supplied in some measure by the 
vegetable oil which was so abundant. Butter and 
honey were used together, and were esteemed among 
the richest productions of the land (Isa. vii, 15); and 
travellers tell us that the Arabs use cream or new but- 
ter mixed with honey as a principal delicacy. See 
Or. 

Butterworth, Jony, an English Baptist minister, 
was born in Lancashire, Dec. 13,1727. At an early 
age he was converted under the preaching of John 
Nelson, the Methodist Evangelist, but he afterward 
became a Calvinistic Baptist. In 1751 he accepted 
the call of the Baptist Church in Coventry, and there 
labored until his death in 1803. He prepared a Con- 
cordance to the Bible (8vo), which is cheap and accu- 
rate, and has passed through many editions. There 
is a Memoir of him by bis wife. 


Buxa, in the Roman Church, a pyx or reliquary 
containing the relics of a saint. 


Buxton, Jarvis Barry, a Protestant Episcopal 
minister, was born at Newbern, N. C., Jan. 17, 1792. 
Though educated in the Episcopal Church, he was for 
some time strongiy inclined to Methodism, but a change 
in his associations recalled him to his own Church. 
He was ordained in 1827 at Elizabeth City, where he 
continued till 1831, when he removed to Fayetteville, 
the scene of his after labors. He wasa zealous preach- 
er and revivalist. He died on the 30th of May, 1851. 
His works, containing Discourses, were published by 


This is the process used by the Bed-|* 2 : 
: |active in every humane enterprise. 


| Wilberforce, Buxton succeeded him as the acknowl- 


edged leader of the emancipationists. On the 15th of 
| May, 1823, Mr. Buxton brought forward a resolution 
| to the effect ‘‘ that the state of slavery is repugnant to 
the principles of the British Constitution and of the 
| Christian religion, and that it ought to be gradually 
| abolished throughout the British colonies with as much 
expedition as may be found consistent with a due re- 
| gard to the well-being of the parties concerned.” Mr. 
| Canning, on the part of government, carried certain 
| amendments, one of which asserted the anxiety of the 
| House for the emancipation of the slaves “at the earli- 
est period that shall be compatible with the well-being 
,of the slaves themselves, with the safety of the colo- 
jnies, and with a fair and equitable consideration of 
the rights of private property.” During the struggles 
and agitations, both at home and in the colonies, for 
|the ensuing ten or twelve years, Mr. Buxton was 
| steadily engaged in the prosecution of the cause of 
freedum, encouraged and supported by the moral feel- 
ing of the country,and in Parliament by Brougham, 
| Lushington, Macaulay, and a few other earnest oppo- 
nents of slavery. At length, when, in 1833, the secre- 
| tary for the colonies, Mr. Stanley (now Earl of Derby), 
brought forward his plan for the abolition of slavery, 
Mr. Buxton, although dissatisfied with the apprentice- 
ship and compensation clauses, gladly accepted the 
measure, and he had very soon the additional satisfac- 
tion of finding the apprenticeship abandoned by the 
/Slaveholders themselves. In 1837 he lost his election 
for Weymouth, and from that time refused to be again 
/put in nomination. In 1838 he was chiefly occupied 
| with the preparation of a work entitled The African 
Slave-trade and its Remedy (Lond. 1840, 8vo). - In 
1859-40 the state of his health caused him to seek re- 
|laxation in a Continental tour. At Rome he visited 
| the prisons, and suggested improvements. On his re- 
turn in 1840 he was knighted. On the Ist of June a 
/public meeting in behalf of African civilization was 
held in Exeter Hall, at which Prince Albert presided, 
and the first resolution was moyed by Sir T. F. Bux. 
|ton. The result of this moyement was the well-meant 
| but disastrous expedition to the Niger in 1841. Dur, 
ing 1843 and 1844 his health declined, and he died 
| Febuary 19, 1845. See Memoirs of Buxten, by his son 
| (Lond. 1849, 2d ed. 8vo); Quarterly Rev. Ixxxiii, 127;. 
| English Cyclop.; N. Amer. Rev. 1Sxi, 1; Westm. Rev. 
XxXxiv, 125; N. Brit. Rev. ix, 209. 


Buxtorf, John, the head of a family which for 
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more than a century was eminent in Hebrew litera- 
ture. He was born at Camen, in Westphalia, Dec. 25, 
1564, of which parish his father was minister. He 
studied first at Marpurg and Herborn under Piscator 
and afterward at Basle, Zurich, and Geneva, under 
Gryneus, Bullinger, and Beza. In 1590 he became 
Hebrew professor at Basle, and filled the chair of He- 
brew literature until his death, Sept. 18, 1629. He 
was the first Protestant rabbinical scholar, and his 
contributions to Hebrew literature were of vast im- 
portance. His works are numerous, but the following 
are the chief: Synagoga Judaica, in German (Basle, 
1603), Lat. (Hanov. 1604) :—Fpitome radicum Hebrai- 
ear. et Chaldaicar. (Basle, 1607) :—Lericon Hebraicum 
et Chald. (Basle, 1607, 8vo; the best edition is that of 
1676) :—TVhesaurus Grammaticus Ling. Heb. :—Institu- 
tio Epistolaris Hebraic., etc. (Basle, 1603, 1610, 1629, 
ete.) :—De abbreviaturis Hebreorum (Basle, 1613 and 
1640; the ed. of Herborn, 1708, is the best) :—Biblia 
Hebrea rabbinica (Basle, 1618, 1619, 4 vols. fol.) :—Ti- 
berias, a Commentary on the Massorah (1665) :—Leai- 
‘con Chaldeacum Talmudicum et Rabbin. (Basle, 1639, 
fol.) -—Concordantie Bibliorum Hebraice, finished and 
published by his son John (Basle, 1632 and 1636; 
Frankfort [abridged], 1676; Berlin, 1677).— Biog. 
Univ. vi, 405; Landon, Eccl. Dict. s. v. 


Buxtorf, John, Jr., son of the preceding, and, 
like him, an eminent Hebraist, was born Aug. 13, 
1599. Taught by his father, he made great proficien- 
cy in youth. In 1630 he was made Hebrew professor 
at Basle ; 1647, professor of controversial theology ; and 
1654, of Old Test. literature. He is best known for his 
defence of his father’s notions on the antiquity of the 
vowel points in Hebrew, which appeared in his Trac- 
tatus de punctorum, vocalium, et accentuum origine et auc- 
toritate (Basle, 1648), and other works. On this sub- 
ject he had a bitter controversy with Capellus (q. v.). 
Besides other works, he published Lexicon Chaldaicum 
et Syriacum (Basle, 1622, 4to). He died Aug. 16, 1664. 


Buxtorf, John James, son of the last, was born 
Sept. 14, 1645. He made rapid progress in his studies 
under Hoffman and Wetstein, and learned Hebrew 
under his father, whom he succeeded in the professor’s 
chair at Basle. In 1664 he was appointed adjunct to 
his father, and afterward Hebrew professor. Travel- 
ling through Holland and England, he was every- 
where received with distinction. He published noth- 
ing of his own, but he edited the Tiderias and Synagoga 
of his grandfather, and died in 1704.—Landon, s. v. 


Buxtorf, John, Gd, nephew of the preceding, 
was born Jan. 8, 1663, and became Hebrew professor 
et Basle in 1704, and held the office with great credit 
till his death, 1732. He published Catalecta Philolog- 
ico-theologica, containing epistles from Casaubon, Ush- 
er, Walton, and other eminent Hebraists, to the Bux- 
torfs (Basle, 1707, 12mo). 

Buz (Heb. id. 153, contempt), the name of two men. 

1. (Sept. BaiiZ, but ‘Péc in Jer. xxv, 23.) The 
second son of Nahor and Milcah, and brother of Huz 
(Gen. xxii, 21). B.C. 2050. Elihu, the Buzite (q. v.), 
one of Job’s friends, who is distinguished as an Ara- 
mean or Syrian (Job xxxii, 2), was doubtless descend- 
ed from this Buz. Judgments are denounced upon 
the tribe of Buz by Jeremiah (xxv, 23); and from the 
context this tribe ‘appears to have been located in Ara- 
bia Deserta, being mentioned in connection with Te- 
ma and Dedan: this may render it uncertain whether 


a migration south of the Euphrates is by no means un- 
likely, and had perhaps already occurred in the time 
of Elihu. Some connect the territory of Buz with 
Busan, a Roman fort mentioned in Amm. Mare. xviii, 
10, and others with Basta in Arabia Petrea (see 
Schwarz, Palest. p. 209), which, however, has only 
the first letter in common with it. See ARABIA. 
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The paronomasia (as found in both the above con- 
nections) of the names Huz or Uz and Buz is by no 
means so apparent in the Hebrew (VAP, 113); but it 
is quite in the Oriental taste to give to relations these 
rhyming appellatives; comp. Ishua and Ishui (Gen. 
xlvi, 17), Mehujael and Methusael (Gen. iv), Uzziel 
and Uzzi (1 Chron. vii, 7); and among the Arabians, 
Hartt and Marit, the rebel angels, Hasan and Ho- 
seyn, the sons of Ali, etc. The Koran abounds in 
such homoioteleuta, and so pleasing are they to the 
Arabs that they even call Cain and Abel Kabil and 
Habil (Weil’s B b/. Legends, p. 23; also Southey’s Notes 


|to Thalaba), or Habil and Habid (see Stanley, p. 418). 


The same idiom is found in Mahratta and the modern 
languages of the East.—Smith, s.v. See Uz. 

2. (Sept. Bodg v. r. ’Aye30bZ.) The father of Jah- 
do, of the tribe of Gad 1 Chron. v, 14). B.C. long 
ante 1093. 

Bu’zi (Heb. Buz’, “393, prop. a Buzite; Sept. 
BovZet), a priest, the father of the prophet Ezekiel 
(Ezek. i, 3). B.C. ante 598. 

Buz’ite (Heb., with the art., hab-Buz!’, “Dh; 
Sept. 6 Bou), the patronymic of Elihu, one of Job’s 
interlocutors (Job xxxii, 2, 6); prob. as being a de- 
scendant of Buz (q. v.), the relative of Abraham (Gen. 
Xx, 21). 

Byblus (BiPXcs in Steph. Byz., Bi3Ao¢ in Zo- 
zim. i, 58), a city of Pheenicia, seated on a rising 
‘ground near the sea, at the foot of Lebanon, between 
Sidon and the promontory Theoprosopon (Strabo, xvi, 
|75), 24 miles from Berytus (Pliny, v, 20; Pomp. Mela, 
i, 12, 3); according to Ptolemy (v, 15, 4), 67° 40’ and 
33° 56’. It was celebrated for the birth and worship 
of Adonis (q. v.), the Syrian Tammuz (Eustath. ad 
Dionys. v, 912; Lucian, Dea Syra, p. 6; Nonnus, Dionys. 
ii, 109). It seems to be mentioned in Scripture as 
\**the land of the Giblites,’ which was assigned to the 
|Israelites (Josh. xiii, 5), but of which they never took 
possession. Its inhabitants were famous as “ stone- 
squarers’’ (1 Kings v, 18), and supplied * caulkers’’ 
for the Tyrian fleet (Ezek. xxvii, 9). Enylus, king 
of Byblus, when he learned that his town was in pos- 
‘session of Alexander, came up with his vessels and join- 
ed the Macedonian fleet (Arrian, Anqab. ii, 15, 8; 20, 1). 
‘Byblus seems afterward to have fallen into the hands 
of a petty tyrant, since Pompey is described as giving 
it freedom by beheading the tyrant (Strabo, xvi, 755). 
This town, then called Giblih (Abulfed. Tab. Syr. p. 
94; Schultens’ Index Vit. Salad. s. y. Sjibila), after 
having been the see of a bishop (Reland, Pulwst. p. 
216), fell under Moslem rule (see Richter, Waillf. p. 
118; Reise emer Wienzrin, ii, 201; Michaelis, Suppl. 
p- 251 sq.; Hamelsweld, iii, 275). The modern town 
is named Jubet/, and is enclosed by a wall of about a 
mile and a half in circumference, apparently of the 
time of the Crusades (Chesney, Luphrat. Erped. i, 453), 
It contains the remains of an ancient Roman theatre ; 
the ‘‘cavea’’ is nearly perfect, with its concentric 
ranks of seats, divided by their ‘‘ praecinctiones,”’ 
“cunei,” etc., quite distinguishable (Thomson, in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, v, 259). Many fragments of fine 
granite columns are lying about (Burckhardt, Syria, 
p- 180). Byblus was the birthplace of the Philo who 
translated Sanchoniatho into Greek. The coins of 
Byblus bear frequently the type of Astarte; also of 
Isis, who came hither in search of the body of Osiris 
(Eckhel, iii, 8359; Mem. de Acad. des Inscr. Xxxiv, 
See Gespar. Another city called Jabala, in 
Laodicea (Abulf. Syria, p. 109 sq.), must not be con- 
founded with the above, as it lay entirely beyond the 
region of Palestine. See G1BLiTE. 


Byfield, Nicholas, a Puritan divine, was born in 
Warwickshire, 1579, and entered Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, 1596. After serving as rector of St. Peter's, 
Chester, he became vicar of Isleworth in 1615, and 
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died in 1622. “He had an excellent character for 
learning, sound judgment, quick invention, and suc- 
cess in the ministry.” He published A Commentary 
on 1 Peter, Chapters i-ii (Lond. 1637, fol.) :— The 
Promises (Lond. 1647, 12mo) :—Lxposition of the Colos- 
stans (Lond. 1615, fol. ):—Assurance of God's Love and 
Man’s Salvation (Lond. 1614, 8vo):—Exposition of the 


Apostles’ Creed (Lond, 1626 , Ato). —Darling, Cyclopedia | 


Bibliographica, i, 535 ; ; Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, 
i, 317. 

Byfield, Richard, an English Nonconformist, 
brother of Nicholas, was born in Worcestershire, stud- 
ied at Cambridge, "and became curate of Isleworth. 
He held the living of Long-Ditton during the Com- 
monwealth, and was ejected at the Restoration. He 
was a member of the Assembly of Divines, and a vig- 
orous opponent of prelacy and superstition. He died 
1664. Among his writings were The Light of Faith 
(Lond. 1630, 8vo) :—The Doctrine of the Sabbath (Lond. 
1632, 4to):—The Power of the Christ of God (Lond. 
1641, 4to) :—The Gospel’s Glory without Prejudice to the 
Law (Lond. 1659, sm. 8yo).—Darling, Cyclop. Biblio- 
graphica, i, 535; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 317. 

Byles, Marurr, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born in Boston, March 26, 1706, graduated at 
Harvard 1725, and was installed pastor of the Hollis 
Street church Dec. 20,1733. He was made D.D. at 
Aberdeen 1765. He was a Tory in politics, and was 
therefore dismissed from his charge in 1776. He spent 
the remainder of his days in private life, and died July 
5,1788. Dr. Byles was distinguished for literary taste 
and exuberant wit. He published a Poem on the Death 
of George I and the Accession of George IT (1727) :—an 
Elegy on the Death of Hon. Daniel Oliver (1732) :—a 
Poetical Epistle to Gov. Belcher on the Death of his Lady 
(1736) :—a Poem on the Death of the Queen (1738) :— 
Poems: The Conflagration, The God of Tempest and 
Earthquake (1744); and a number of essays and ocea- 
sional sermons.—Sprague, Annals, i, 376. 


Bynzeus, Antuony, a Dutch divine and scholar, 
was born at Utrecht, Aug. 6, 1654, and studied the an- 
cient languages under Grevius. After his ordination 
to the Protestant ministry he devoted himself to the 
Oriental languages, and became an eminent scholar in 
Hebrew and Syriac. He died at Deventer, Nov. 8, 
1698. Among his writings are De Calceis Hebreorum 


(Dort, 1682, 12mo) :—Explicatio Hist. Evang. de Nativi- | 
ich. ii, § 2. 


tate Christi ‘ort. 1688, 4to):—De Natali Jesu Christi 
(Amst. 1689, 4to) ; with sermons and commentaries in 
the Dutch language.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
vii, 931. 

Byssus. See LINEN. 


Bythner, Vicrorinus, a native of Poland, who 
came to England, matriculated at the University of 
Oxford, and read lectures on Hebrew there for years. 
He then passed some time in Cambridge, and about 
1664 settled in Cornwall, where he practised medicine. 
He died in 1670. Among his writings are Lethargy of 
the Soul (1636, 8vo) :—Tabula Directoria Li ingue Sanctee 
(Oxford, 1637, 8v0) :—Manipulus Messis Magne (Lond. 
1639, 8vo):—Clavis Lingue Sancte (Camb. 1648, 8vo) : 
—Lyra Prophetica Davidis Regis (Lond, 1645, 12mo ; 
1650, 8vo), containing a grammatical explanation of 
all the Hebrew words in the Psalms; often reprinted ; 
translated into English by Dee, under the title The 
Lyre of David (Lond, 1836, 8vo; 1847, 8vo). Horne 
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calls it the ‘most valuable help to the critical and 
grammatical study of the Psalms.’’—Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, vii, 956; Allibone, hag ogee of Au- 
thors, i, 324. 


By-ways (M>popz Mimsy, orachoth’ akalkal- 
loth’ , tortuous paths; Sept. d6ot dtearpappivat). There 
are roads i in Palestine, but it is very easy to turn out 
of them and go to a place by winding about over the 
lands, when such a course is thought to be safer. Dr. 
Shaw mentions this in Barbary, where he says they 
found no hedges, or mounds, or enclosures to retard or 
molest them. ‘To this Deborah doubtless refers in 
Judges v, 6, ‘In the days of Jael, the high-ways were 
unoccupied, and the travellers walked through by- 
ways,”’ or ‘‘ crooked ways,’’ as in the margin. _ Bishop 
Pococke says that the Arab who conducted him to Je- 
rusalem took him by night, and not by the high road, 
but through the fields ; ‘‘ and I observed,’ he remarks, 
‘‘that he avoided, as much as he could, going near any 
village or encampment, and sometimes stood still, as I 
thought, to hearken.’’ The same insecurity to trayel- 
lers exists in modern times in Palestine when any dis- 
turbance of the government occurs. See Roan. 


By-word ines in the Auth. Vers. the follow- 
ing Heb. words: nb 2, millah’ (Job xxx, 9), a word or 
speech (as elsewhere ES duin , mashal’ (Psa, 
xliv, 14), a pi roverb or parable (as ase eetete so the 
kindred dita, meshol’ (Job xvii, 6); but properly 
mee ee sharp words in derision (Deut. xxviii, 

; 1 Kings ix, 7; 2 Chron. vii, 20; “taunt,” ies 
nas 9). 


‘Byzantine Church. See Greek Cuurcu. 


Byzantine Recension, the text of the Greek 
N. T. in use at Corstantinople after it became the metro- 
politan see of the Eastern empire. The readings of 
this recension are those which are most commonly 
found in the common printed Greek text, and are also 
most numerous in the existing manuscripts which cor- 
respond to it, a very considerable additional number 
of which have recently been discovered and collated 
by Professor Scholz. The Byzantine text is found in 
the four Gospels of the Alexandrian manuscript; it 
was the original from which the Sclavonie version was 
made, and was cited by Chrysostom and by Theophy- 
lact, bishop of Bulgaria._Horne, /ntroduction, pt. i, 
See Recension (or MSS.). 

Bzovius (Bzowsk1), ABRAHAM, a Polish Roman- 
ist divine, was born at Proczovic in 1567. He studied 
at Cracow, where he became a Dominican. He subse- 
quently taught philosophy at Milan, and theology at 
Bologna. On his return into Poland he became prior 
of the Dominicans at Cracow, and contributed greatly 
to the extension of the order. Pope Pius V called him 
to Rome, where he was employed on a continuation of 
the Annals of Baronius from A.D. 1198 to 1532; and 
he completed nine volumes (xiii to xxi), which were 
printed at Cologne, from 1616 to 1630, and at Rome in 
1672. Among his other writings are Historia Ecclest- 
astica ex Baronti annalibus historiis excerpta (Col. 1617, 
3 vols. fol.):—XL Sermones super Canticum Salve Re- 
gina (Venice, 1598) :—Sacrum Pancarpium (Sermons) : 
—De rebus gestis Summorum Pontificum (Col. 1619 and 
1622, 4to). He died at Rome, Jan, 31, 1637.—Hoefer, 


Nouv, Biog. Générale, vii, 959, 
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